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TO    THE    AMERICAN    EDITION. 


Tw  merits  of  the  present  work  are  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  prcfncc  of  the  liontlon 
■liiui  as  lu  render  nay  additional  remarks  on  this  subject  almost  unnecessary.    The 
I  Iws  here  a  guide  lo  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Koman  Antiquities. 
which  the  meager  compilaiions  of  Poller  and  Adams  must  sink  into  utier  in- 
lace  ;  aud  he  is  put  in  posHession  of  a  vast  body  of  information  in  a  most 
Uitg  department  of  study,  which  it  might  otherwise  have  cost  him  the  Inboiit 
AfribAe  life  to  accumulate.     AH  the  most  recent  and  valuable  discoveries  of  ilie 
scholars  are  here  placed  within  his  reach,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
^ccttlatioDs  becoming  as  familiar  to  him  as  household  words.     The  Avork  i%iit 
jS  German  one  in  an  Knglii^h  garb,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  I'muest 
•aracy  of  detail  for  which  the  scholars  of  Germany  have  so  long  and  justly 
reirbraied.     li  is  equally  inicnded,  also,  for  the  general  reader,  and  as  a  work 
papttbr  reference  will  be  found  to  be  invaluable,  not  only  from  its  accuracy  o( 
~    \  but  from  ihc  wide  field  over  which  it  ranges.     In  a  word,  the  present  vol. 
>plic8  \vh-«t  has  long  been  felt  as  a  great  desidenitum  in  English  literature. 
ler  to  reader  the  work,  however,  if  possible,  still  more  useful,  the  Amciiean  edi- 
ladded  a  large  number  of  articles  relative  to  the  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoolo- 
le  aiicieul*^,  topics  interesting  and  curious  in  themselves,  and  which,  it  is  con- 
fetti naturully  within  the  scope  of  such  a  work  as  the  present  one.     The  contri- 
by  the  Atuerican  editor  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  English  writers  by 
■"'  '^-''Tijik  prefixed.     In  preparing  them,  the  editor  has  availed  himself  of  vari- 
■  nft>rmaiion,  but  more  particularly  of  thrce,'which  it  affords  him  grent 
.'■  jijvution  here.    The  first  is  the  Collection  of  Scientidc  ond  ofticr  Terms, by 
id  t'rjeud,  Francis  Adams.  Esq.,  of  Scotland,  and  which  hns  appeared  as  an  Ap- 
lo  liie  Greek  Lexicon  of  Professor  Dunbar.     It  embraces  the  opinions,  not  only 
jBocicat  naturalists,  but  of  the  most  celebrated,  also,  among  the  moderns,  and  haa 
the  American  editor  the  most  numerous,  as  well  ns  the  richest  materials  for 
The  second  source  whence  information  has  been  obtained  on  various 
"d  with  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients  is  the  noble  edition  of  Cn- 
Kingdom,  by  Griflith  and  others,  in  16  volumes,  8vo,  a  work  full  of 
»caciiiug,  and  rcplele  with  iulcresling  observations  on  the  naturalists  of  an 
ir.d  tI'.r  opinions  entertained  by  them.     On  the  subject  of  Ancient  Mineralogy, 
tiowledges  himself  deeply  indebted  to  the  excellent  work  published 
J  by  Dr.  Moore,  at  thni  time  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Co- 
\  now  President  of  that  institution  ;  and  he  takes  the  greater  pleasure 
■'li'jntions  to  the  labours  of  this  distinguished  scholnr,  since  it  aO'ords 
riunity  of  congratulating  his  Almo  Mntcr  on  having  her  highest 
one  »o  well  qualified  to  advance  her  best  interests,  and  to  gain  for  her 
iiem  nnd  approbation  of  all  who  wish  her  well. 

iT«ri3«  the  general  appearance  of  the  work,  some  changes  of  form  have  been 
•mikh  may  here  be  enumerated.     In  the  English  edition,  the  articles  relatiug 
(ici  have  their  heading  in  Greek  characters.     This,  although  no 
,  to  the  student  or  professed  scholar,  is  a  serious  impediment  in 
•rn!  reader,  nnd  might  mar  the  popularity  of  the  work.     To  guard 
It,  great  cure  has  been  taken  to  change  all  the  headings  of  iho 
■•;pl  such  ttB  relate  to  le^al  matters)  to  Roman  characters,  while, 
It  order  to  saiisfy  the  scliolar,  the  Greek  title  is  written  immedi- 
iiim.     Should  uuy  words,  by  this  arrangement,  be  thrown  out  of 
ier.  thc'tr  p)aces  can  be  discovered  in  an  instant  by  the  GcuctvA 
'/Ae  ro/umc.     In  the  English  editfon,  ngiiin,  the  rcfexettcc*  ^U^ 
,  _^  ^-      '  '^  the  body  of  the  article,  a  plan  calculuied  to  deiCT  the  cci\ctft\ 
^^  »rtw:4  *f  h^^,  ,3  oije  of  very  doubtful  propriety,  since  it  mws  \\vc  ti^i 
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pearancc  of  an  English  sentence,  and  destroys,  in  some  degree,  its  connnuiiy.     llii 
is  remedied  in  the  American  ediiion  by  throwing  all  the  authorities  into  foot-notoi 
ai  the  bottom  of  the  page,  an  arrangement  so  natural,  and,  withal,  so  convenient,  thaj 
it  is  surprising  it  should  not  ha\'e  been  adopted  by  the  English  editor. 

Another  blemieh  in  the  English  edition  is  the  plan  of  appending  to  each  article  ihi 
initials  of  the  writer's  nome,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  giv?s  a  very  awkward  am 
clumsy  appearance  to  the  page.  In  the  American  ediiion  a  diflercnt  arrangement  ii 
adopted.  A  full  reference  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume  to  the  difTcrcut  articles 
furnished  by  the  different  contributors,  and  tlicsc  are  so  clossi^cd  that  it  can  be  as* 
certoined  at  a  glance  what  portions  have  been  supplied  by  each.  This,  indeed,  gives 
the  American  a  decided  advantage  over  the  English  edition. 

We  have  remarked  above,  that  the  present  work  is  intended  to  supersede  the  com- 
pilations of  Potter  and  Adatns.     In  order  to  facilitate  this  most  desirable  change,  an 
index  Kaisonn6  has  been  appended  to  the  volume,  in  which  the  whole  subject  ofj 
Greek  and  Koman  Antiquities  is  classified  under  appropriate  heads,  so  that, by  meani 
of  this  index,  the  present  work,  though  having  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  may  bf 
made,  with  the  utmost  ease,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  College  text-book.     IVi 
conscientious  and  honest  inslructer,  therefore,  can  hesitate  for  an  instant  bctweei 
the  work  which  is  here  presented  to  him  and  the  ordinary  text-books  of  the  day* 
In  the  preparation  of  the  indexes,  and,  indeed,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  entin 
w<Jrk,  the  editor  has  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Drislefj 
Bub-rector  of  the  Grammar-school  of  Columbia  College,  to  whose  accuracy  and  faith- 
ful care  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Classical  Series  are  so  largely  indebted. 

Before  concluding  the  present  preface,  it  may  be  proper  to   remark,  that   in 
review  of  Mure's  lour  in  Greece,  which   appeared  in  the  London  Quarterly  foi 
June,   1842,  mention  is  made   of  an  ancient  bridge,  discovered  by  that  IravelleE] 
in  Laconin,  which  the  reviewer  thinks  disproves  an  assertion  made  in  the  present 
work  relative  to  the  arch,  namely,  that  the  Romans  were  vndoubted/t/  the  first  peo- 
ple who  applied  (he  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges.     The  bridge  discovcrei 
by  Mr.  Mure,  over  a  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  work  of  the! 
remotest  antiquity,  probably   of  the   heroic  age  itself;   and  he  even  goes  so  faf] 
as  to  suppose   that   either  Homer  himself  or  Telemachns  may  have   crossed   ihii 
■bridge  in  travelling  into  I^aconia !     The  visionary  nature  of  such  speculations  must 
present  itself  to  every  mind  j  and  we  have  preferred,  therefore,  wailing  for  fariher 
information  on  this  subject,  and  allowing  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  to  remain  tm- 
altered.     Mr.  Mure's  Homeric  bridge  may  be  found  at  last  to  be  as  modern  a  struc- 
ture as  Fourmont's  temple  of  the  goddess  Oga  or  Onga,  near  Amycla;,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  1500  B.C.,  but  which  Lord  Aberdeen  proved  to  be  a  modein 
Greek  chapel ! 
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The  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  has,  in  common  with  nil  other  philo 

'  ;al  studies,  made  great  progret<s  in  Europe  within  the  last  fifty  years.     The 

^Mrlicr  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  collcciions  of  Gro- 

kTius  and  Grccvius,  display  little  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  comprehensive 

rOr  living  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.     They  were  con- 

1,  for  the  most  part,  with  merely  collecting  facts,  and  arranging  them  in  some 

tematic  form,  and  seemed  not  to  hare  felt  the  want  of  anything  more  :  they  wrote 

m\  antiquity  as  if  itic  people  had  never  existed  :  they  did  not  attempt  to  reali/e 

10  ibelr  own  minds,  or  to  represent  to  those  of  others,  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  and 

tumn  civilization.     But,  by  the  labours  of  modern  scholars,  life  has  been  breathed 

the  study:  men  arc  no  longer  satisfied  with  isolated  facts  on  separate  deport- 

Its  of  tlie  subject,  but  endeavour  to  form  some  conception  of  antiq^uity  as  an 

krranic  wbole,  and  to  trace  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

Tkere  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  included  under  the  general  name  of  Greek  and 
Comtn  Aatiquilies  which  has  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  the 
modem  scholars  of  Germany.  The  history  and  political  relations  of  the  nations  of 
■ndquity  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  different  light  since  the  publication  of  Nie- 
kahr  s  Uomnn  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study,  and  has  been  suc- 
jpeeded  by  the  works  of  Bockh,  K.  O,  Miiller,  Wachsmuih,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  other 
uished  scholars.  The  study  of  the  Roman  law,  which  has  been  unaccountably 
led  in  this  country,  has  been  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success  by  the 
tt  jurists  of  Germany,  among  whom  Savigny  stands  pre-eminent,  and  claims  our 
^roundest  admiration.  The  subject  of  Attic  law,  though  in  a  scientific  point  of 
rw  one  of  much  less  interest  and  importance  than  the  Roman  law,  but  without  a 
ipetent  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Greek  orators,  has 
tko  received  much  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  SchHmann,  Bunsen,  Plat- 
r,  Hudtwalckcr,  and  others.  Nor  has  the  private  life  of  the  ancients  been  negleci- 
The  discovery  of  Herculancum  and  Pompeii  has  supplied  us  with  important 
iformation  on  the  subject,  which  has  also  been  discussed  with  ability  by  several 
»derD  writers,  among  whom  W.  A.  Becker,  of  Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  particularly 
tntioned.  The  study  of  ancient  art  likewise,  to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  littK 
tteotioQ,  has  been  diligently  cultivated  in  Germany  from  the  time  of  Winckelmanr 
td  L#e«$ing,  who  founded  the  modern  school  of  criticism  iu  art,  to  which  we  are 
idebted  for  so  many  valuable  works. 
While,  however,  so  much  has  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  no 
tt«fnpt  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  in  Germany  or  in  this  country,  to  make  the 
ialt4  of  modern  researches  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  by  giving 
lem  in  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  At  present,  correct  infor- 
Miiofi  on  many  matters  of  antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  by  consulting  u  larg^c 
lumber  of  conly  works,  which  few  students  can  have  access  to.  It  was  therefore 
lOugbttSiat  a  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  which  should  be  founded  or 
careful  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with  such  aids  as  could  be  derived 
the  best  modern  writers,  and  which  should  bring  up  the  subject,  so  to  speak, 
tbe  prescat  state  of  philological  learning,  would  form  a  useful  acquisition  to  all 
tnoat  engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 

It  WB9  supposed  that  this  work  might  fall  into  tho  hands  of  two  different  classes 
reader*,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  proper  to  provide  for  the  probable  wants 
Bsch,  a«  far  as  was  possible.     It  has  been  intended  not  only  for  schools,  but  also 
thm  ooc  of  students  at  universities,  and  of  other  p^^rsons,  who  may  wish  to  obtain 
M'c  information  on  the  subject  than  an  elementary  wot\c  can  su^^X^ 
numerous  references  have  been  ^ivcn^  not  only  to  the  class\ca\  mwVox^, 
lUe  best  moiJera  writers,  which  will  point  out  the  sources  o(  \utoT«M\\\ot\ 
hjt^t,  anJenabh  the  reader  to  exiead  his  inqjiries  farther  W  \\e  \\*vs\\c» 
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Al  ihc  same  time,  it  mtist  be  observed,  thai  it  hns  been  impossible  to  give  nl  the  eni 

o(  each  article  the  whole  of  l4ic  literature  which  belongs  to  it.     Such  n  li^it  of  world 

as  a  full  nccotint  of  the  literature  would  require  wcuiM  have  swelled  the  work  mucl] 

beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  refei 

to  the  principal  modern  authorities.     This  has  been  more  particularly  the  cate  witlj 

such  articles  as  treat  o\'  the  Roman  constitution  and  law,  on  which  the  modern  wrj| 

ters  are  almost  innumerable.  I 

A  work  like  tlic  present  niiorhc  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  systematic  or  ai 

alphabetical  form.     Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  many  red 

LftODs  induced  the  editor  to  adopt  the  latter.     Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  u 

"•Iphabetical  arrangement  in  a  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it  enabled  the  edj 

tor  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several  scholars  who  had  made  certain  dd 

partmenta  of  antiquiiy  their  particular  study.     Jt  is  quite  impossible  that  a  woil 

which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  included  under  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquitid 

can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  one  individual.     As  it  was  therefore  absoluteH 

necessary  to  divide  the  labour,  no  other  nrrnngemrnt  olfcred  so  many  facilities  fcl 

the  piirpoiie  as  that  which  has  been  adopted;  in  addition  to  which,  the  form  of  I 

Dictionary  hns  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  the  w^riier  to  give  a  complell 

■  account  of  a  subject  under  one  head,  which  cannot  so  well  be  done  in  o  systcmatfl 

^wyrk.     An  example  will  illut:trate  what  is  meant.     A  history  of  the  patrician  aal 

Kplebeinn  orders  at  Rome  can  only  be  gained  from  a  systematic  worl:  by  puttiiM 

Ito^etlier  the  Klateinents  contained  in  many  diHerent  parts  of  the  work,  while  in  I 

Dictionary  a  connected  view  of  their  history  is  given,  from  the  earliest  to  the  lateJ 

times,  under  the  respective  words.     The  eume  remark  will  apply  to  numerous  othd 

subjects.  I 

The  initials  of  each  writer's  name  are  given  ot  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has  wrw 

ten,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work.     It  may  bj 

proper  to  state,  that  the  etiitor  is  not  answerable  for  every  opinion  or  statemed 

contained  in   the  work  :    he   has  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  best  assistance  that  bj 

could;  but  he  1ms  not  thought  it  proper  or  necessary  to  exercise  more  than  a  gen 

cral  superintendence,  as  each  writer  has  attached  his  name  to  the  articles  hg  hd 

written,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  them.     It  may  also  not  be  unnecessary  d 

remark,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  misconception,  that  each  writer  is  only  rd 

Bpon«iible  for  his  own  articles,  and  for  no  other  parts  of  the  work.  4 

Some  subjects  have  been  included  in  the  present  work  which  have  not  UBuall 

been  treated  of  in  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.     These  subjects  had 

been  inserted  on  account  of  the  important  influence  which  they  exercised  upon  tn 

public  und  private  life  of  the  ancients.     Thus,  coDsideruble  space  has  been  given  u 

the  articles  on  Painting  and  Statuary,  and  also  to  those  on  the  diflbrcnt  dcpartmeiMl 

of  the  Drama.     There  may  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency  and  apparent  capricioui 

ness  in  the  admission  and  rejection  of  subjects,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  dctcrmid 

at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of  this  kind.     A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  RomaBJ 

Antiquities,  if  understood  in  its  most  extensive  signitication,  would  comprehend  n 

K account  of  everything  relating  to  antiquity.     In   its  narrower  sense,  however,  thi 

r  term  is  contincd  to  ua  account  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Rd 

mans,  and  it  is  convenient  to  adhere  to  this  signilication  of  the  word,  however  arbj 

trary  it  may  be.     For  this  reason,  several  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  wod 

which  some  persons  may  regard  as  out  of  place,  and  others  have  been  omitted  whiol 

have  sometimes  been  improperly  included  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqal 

ties.     Neither  the  names  of  persons  and  divinities,  nor  those  of  places,  have  bed 

inserted  in  the  present  work,  as  the  former  will  he  treated  of  in  the  "  Uiciionary  d 

Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  and  the  latter  in  the  "Dictionary  d 

Greek  and  Roman  Geography.'*  1 

The  subjects  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  chosen  by  the  writers  of  the  articles  whid 

they  illustrate,  and  the  drawings  have  been  made  under  their  superintendence.    Mam 

of  these  have  been  taken  from  origitinls  in  the  British  Museum,  and  others  from  tn 

different  works  which  contain  representations  of  works  of  ancient  art,  as  the  Musd 

Borbonico,  Museo  Capitolino,  Millings  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  Tischbein's  ad 

D*Hancarville*5  engravings  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Vases,  and  other  simitfl 

works.     Hitherto  little  use  has  been  made  in  this  country  of  existing  works  of  id 

for  the  purputie  uf  iJluatratiiig  antiquity.      In  many  cases,  however,  the  rcpresontatiaj 

of  an  object  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  purposes  for  wVvcVv  "\l  -wu*  wxcudc^l,  ad 
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Hbe  wMj  in  which  it  was  used,  than  any  cxplunalion  in  words  only  can  convey.  Bc- 
Wdef  nliich,  some  ncqiinintnnre  with  ihe  remains  of  ancient  art  is  almost  csBential 
Hd  a  proj>cr  perception  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  would  lend  lo  refine  nnd  elevuie 
^hr  iBBte^  and  lead  to  a  just  npprccintiun  of  works  of  art  in  general. 

C-onsideraMe  care  has  been  mken  in  drawing  up  the  list  of  articles,  but  it  is  fenred 
wSkhX  there  tiiny  still  be  a  few  omissions.  Some  subjects,  however,  which  do  not 
Bccur  in  the  alplinbeiicnl  list,  nrc  treated  of  in  other  nriicles;  and  it  wilt  bo  found, 
^Kteference  to  the  Indtfx,  that  many  subjects  are  not  omitted  which  appear  to  be  so, 
^^B  reader 'will  occasionally  hnd  some  words  referred  for  explanation  to  otlier  arli- 
^^^Kirhich  nre  not  treated  of  under  the  articles  to  which  the  references  are  made. 
^^Hin&tantes,  however,  occur  but  rarely,  and  are  rectified  by  the  index,  where  the 
Koper  references  arc  i^ivcn.  They  have  only  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
^■Eiag  been  found  advisable,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to  treat  of  them  under  ditfer- 
^^^Kttds  from  those  which  were  originally  intended.  Some  inconsistency  may  ulso 
HHiverTed  in  the  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  for  tlic  names  of  the  arti- 
Bes.  The  Latin  language  has  generally  been  adopted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  «ub- 
HCts  connected  with  Greek  antiquity  have  been  inserted  under  their  Greek  names, 
Hbere  DO  corresponding'  words  existed  in  Latin.  In  some  coses,  however,  it  has,  for 
^■rious  reasons,  been  found  more  convenient  to  insert  subjects  under  their  English. 
^■meSy  but  this  has  only  been  done  to  a  limited  oxtent.  Any  little  ditficulty  ivbtchj 
Hmy  arise  from  this  circumstance  is  also  remedied  by  the  imlex,  where  the  subjcc^M 
phrt  given  under  their  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  titles,  together  with  the  page  wliere« 

ibey  arc  treated  of.     The  words  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the 

Itftters  in  the  Latin  alphabet. 
1!/.  George  Long,  who  has  contributed  to  this  work  the  articles  relating  to  Romtiii 
■jiiitr,  hn-  sent  the  editor  the  following  remarks,  which  he  wishes  lo  make  respecting 
^^Bfetlcles  he  has  written,  and  which  are  accordingly  subjoined  in  his  own  word^  : 
^^^Vhe  nriter  of  the  nniclcs  marked  with  the  letters  G.  L.  considers  some  npnlnay 
^pcessary  in  respect  of  what  he  bas  contributed  to  this  work.  Fie  has  never  had  the 
Hinuilage  of  attending  a  cour>-e  <>f  lectures  on  Roman  Law.  nnd  ho  has  written  these 
Bdcjcs  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements,  which  left  little  time  for  other  la- 
■Dar.  The  want  of  proper  materials,  also,  was  often  felt,  nnd  it  would  hove  been 
Kficient  to  prevent  the  nTiier  from  venturing  on  such  an  undertaking,  if  he  had  not 
mktti  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  library  of  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Lin- 
B^lii'*  Inn.  These  circumstances  will,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  the  errors  and 
^bperfeetions  which  wnll  be  nppart'nt  enough  to  those  who  are  competent  judges., 
B  U  oo)y  those  who  have  formed  nn  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety  4 
H  tbe  maUer  of  law  in  general,  und  of  the  Koman  Law  in  particular,  who  can  csti- 
P^e  the  liifficiiliy  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  England,  nnd  they  will  allow  to 
WB  Vk'ho  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  indulgence.  The  writer  claims  such  in* 
ijalgtince  from  those  living  writers  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself,  if  nny 
Hf  Uieae  articles  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  It  will  be  npparent  that  these  articles 
BTe  been  written  maiuly  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  classical  writers ;  und  that 
B  con»ideration  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  are  intended,  and  the  present  state  \ 
l^^nowledgo  of  the  Roman  Law  in  this  country,  have  been  sufficient  reasons  for  ihe 
^^biou  of  many  important  matters  which  would  have  been  useless  to  most  readers, 
^Hporaetimes  unintelligible. 

H^BPinSfb  few  modern  wrilers  have  been  used,  compared  with  the  whole  number 
B^  "'"^t  have  been  used,  they  are  not  absolutely  (c\\\  and  many  of  them,  to  Eng- 
l*  re  new.     Many  of  them,  also,  are  the  hest,  and  among  the  best  of  the  kind. 

Hrji'  •  >  •-  '\\\'  of  writing  tliese  articles  was  increased  by  the  want  o(  books  in  the 
Hbiifli>.j  I  •  ygej  for,  though  we  have  many  wrilers  on  various  departments  of  the 
tVomao  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  been  referred  to,  they  have  been  seldom 
Jiwd,  and  with  very  little  protit." 

Bji  «rnnM  ho  improper  to  close  these  remarks  without  stating  the  obTigationB  this 
^HB  r  to  Mr.  Long.     It  wis  chiefly  through  his  advice  and  encouragement 

^^B  t  r  wns  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  during  its  progress  he  has  always 

^^B  his  counsel  whenever  it  was  needed.     It  is,  thercCoTe,  vi^  n\uc\\  « 

^^t'  ii  is  of  pleasure  to  make  this  public  acknowledj^mcnX  lo  V\tia. 
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ABACUS. 

'iflACULUS  (dtaKioHo^),  a  OiminuUvo  of  Ad- 
is  phBcipaUy  applied,  when  used  at  all,  to  the 
or  sqtures  of  a  tesselated  pavement.     {VU. 

~;US  iuSai)  denoted  generally  and  prima- 

tnbiei  of  any  inaierial.     Hence  wc 

spplied  in  the  foUoving  special  stgninca- 

t  la  ardtitcctnfe  it  denoted  the  flat  square  stone 
«6kk  <«Bstimtcd  (he  Ugliest  member  oi  a  colamn, 
',flMe^  immctiialely  under  the  architrave,    lis 
be  traced  tacic  to  the  very  infancy  of  ar- 
As  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  sup- 
roof  of  the  early  log-hul,  required  to  be 
a  flat  square  stone,  and  to  have  a  stone 
szmilar  form  fixed  on  its  summit  to  pre- 
fmsn  decar,  so  the  stone  column  in  after 
made  witn  a  square  ba5>e,  and  wax  cover- 
as  Abacas.    The  annexed  figure  is  drawn 
that  in  ihe  British  Mubeum,  which  wn.s  taken 
ike  Panheoon  at  Athens,  and  is  a  perfect  spe- 
of  ihe  capital  of  a  Doric  colamn. 


tht  mare  ornamented  oniers  of  archilectuic, 

as  the  Coriiil2uan,  tlie  sides  of  the  abacus  were 

ftttd  a  rose  or  some  other  decoration 

fjAnxd  in  the  middle  of  each  side ; 

lW  ikOM  Abacus  was  gircn  to  the  stone  thus 

asMl  enriched,  as  well  as  in  its  original 

II    1^  dnMBBtiTe  AiACOLcs  (ufia/;ioKOf)  denoted 

aole  of  Hiaith,  glasi,  or  any  other  substance  used 

far  fluking  onuuaental  pavements. 

PItaf,  in  tm  areount  of  glass,  says,*  "  It  is  ani6- 

'  ai  in  maVinj:  the  small  tiles,  which 

c?Jl  abaculi.^'    Moschion  says  tliai 

it  ihip  built  by  Archimedes  for  Hiern, 

SlyTitaue,  contained  a  pavement  made  of 

of  wUias  colottrs  and  materials.* 

A>Acrs  wa»  also  employed  in  architeclurc 

lOiB  a  panel,  coiTer,  or  -square  compartmonl  in 

ijt  rr-ilini?  of  a  chamber,    As  panels  are 


ABACUS. 

intended  for  variety  and  ornament,  ihey  were  en- 
riched with  painting,*  Pliny,  in  describing  the 
progress  of  lumrv  with  respect  to  the  decorauon  ol 
apartments,  says  that  the  Romans  were  now  no  long- 
er satisfied  with  panels,'  and  were  beginning  evea 
to  paint  upon  marble.  * 

IV.  Abaccb  farther  denoted  a  wooden  Iray,  i.  r, 
a  square  board  surrounded  by  a  raised  border.  This 
may  have  been  the  article  intended  by  Cato,  when, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  things  necessary  in  fur- 
nishing a  farm  {olivetum),  he  mentions  "  one  aba- 
cus."* 

Such  a  tray  would  be  useful  for  various  purpo- 
ses.* It  might  very  well  be  used  for  making  bread 
and  confectionary;  and  hence  the  name  of  abacup 
iu6a^,  a.6aKiov)  was  given  to  the  fiuxTpa,  i.  e.,  th« 
board  or  tray  for  Icneading  dou^h.* 

V.  A  tray  of  llje  same  description,  covered  n'tl' 
sand  or  du/t,  was  used  by  mathematicians  fordrav- 
iiig  diagrams.' 

VI.  It  is  evident  that  this  contrivance  would  bf 
no  less  serviceable  to  the  arithmetician:  and  to  Uii* 
application  of  it  Persius  alludes,  when  tx  itusure* 
the  man  who  ridiculed  "the  numbers  on  the  abacai 
nn.l  ihe  partitions  in  iLs  divided  dust."'  In  tliis  in- 
stance the  poet  seems  to  have  sup^K'sed  perpendicu- 
lar lines  or  channels  to  have  been  drawn  in  the  sand 
upon  the  board-,  and  the  instnmieut  might  thus,  In 
the  simplest  and  easiest  m^ner,  be  adapted  ^i 
arithmetical  computation. 

It  appears  that  the  same  purpose  was  answered 
by  having  a  .similar  tray  i^iiJi  perpendicular  wood- 
en divisiotis,  the  space  on  tlie  right  hand  being  ii>- 
tended  for  tmits,  the  next  space  for  lens,  the  next  for 
hundreds,  and  so  on.  Thus  was  constructed  "the 
abacus  on  which  ihcv  calculate,"*  i,  c,  reckon  by 
the  use  of  stones.*  The  figure  following  is  design- 
ed to  represent  the  probable  form  and  appeal ancc  of 
such  an  abacus. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  stwie  after  stone 
might  be  put  into  the  right-hand  partition  until  they 
amounted  to  10,  whun  it  would  be  necessary  to  lake 
them  all  out  as  represented  in  the  ligTiie,  and  in- 
stead of  them  lo  put  one  stone  into  the  next  parti- 
LioD.  The  stones  in  this  division  might  in  like  man- 
ner amoimt  to  10,  thus  representing  10x10=100. 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  10,  ana 
instr.id  of  them  to  put  one  stone  into  the  third  par- 
liiiou,  and  so  on.  On  tliis  principle,  tlie  stones  In 
the  abacus,  as  delineated  in  the  figuie,  would  be 
equivalent  lo  350,310. 
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ABACUS. 


ABLEGMINA. 


Iliseridciii  ihai  tii.  -;  .urthod  might  Se  em- 
ployed in  adding,  sulara-JLii.:,',  or  multiplying  weigliU 
and  measures,  aod  stuns  ^>r  rncney.  Thus  ihe  sioncs, 
as  armnged  in  ihe  lig"rc,  might  stand  for  3  stasia,  5 
vUftra^  9  falAomSj  3  aU/Ux,  aiid  I  foot.  The  abacus, 
nnwpvrr,'i'an  never  lie  much  lL'4e<l  by  us  at  the  pre,v 
finl  day,  owing  tu  our  various  divisiuns  ol'  weights 
and  measures,  dtc.  We  should  need,  one  abacus  for 
dollars,  cents,  &.c.;  another  for  avoirdupois  weight; 
a  third  for  trov  weight,  and  so  on.  In  Chinn,  how- 
ever, where  the  whole  system  is  decimal,  ihiit  is, 
where  every  measure,  weight,  &c.,  is  the  tenth  pan 
of  the  next  greater  one,  tlus  insirumcnt,  callod 
^^ptinpnnt  is  very  much  used,  and  with  astonishiuK 
rapidity.  It  is  said  that,  while  one  man  reads  over 
rapidly  a  number  of  sums  of  money,  another  can 
add  them  so  as  to  give  Uic  total  as  soon  as  the  first 
has  done  reading^. 

That  the  spaces  of  the  abacus  actually  denoted 
diferent  values,  may  be  inferred  from  the  'following 
oomparisun  in  Polybius:^  "AIL  men  are  subject  to 
be  elevated  and  again  depressed  by  the  most  deet- 
tag  events;  bnt  Ibis  is  particularly  the  case  with 
those  who  frequent  the  palaces  of  kings.  They  are 
lilcc  the  stones  upon  abaci,"  which,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  calculator/  are  at  one  time  the  vjUue 
of  a  small  copper  coin,*  and  iramrdialely  afterward 
are  worth  a  talent  of  gold.'  Thus  courtiers  at  the 
monarch's  nod  may  suddenly  become  either  happy 
or  miserable." 

VII.  By  another  vari;iiion  the  AcACi'B  was  adapt- 
ed for  playing  with  dice  or  counters.  The  GrccKs 
had  a  tradition  ascribint^  this  contrivance  to  Palame- 
des;  hence  thev  called  it  *'lhe  ahacii'^  nf  Palame- 
de*."*  It  prohablv  bofe  a  considerable  re?^;nibl;ince 
to  the  modem  baclc^^ammon-lxinrd,  dice'  being 
thrown  for  the  moves,  and  the  "  men"*  placed  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  thrown  on  the  successive 
lines  or  spaces  of  the  board. 

VIU.  The  lenn  Adaccs  was  also  applied  to  a 
Wad  of  cupboard,  sidelioanl,  or  cnhinet,  the  eJCACt 
fyrm  of  which  can  only  be  inferred  frum  the  inci- 
dental mention  of  it  bv  ancient  writers.  It  appears 
that  it  had  partitions  for  holding  cup^  aud  all  kinds 
of  valuable  and  ornamental  utensils: 

"  Sec  per  muUipli/xs  ahacn  sfleiultnie  awtrtms 
ArgctUi  niffri  porAda  d/fotHam"* 

This  pa^a^  must  eWdcnlly  have  referred  to  a  piece 
of  furniture  with  numernus  cells,  and  of  a  compli- 
cated construction.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  Iwen 
a  square  frame  with  shelves  or  partitions,  in  some 
degree  corresponding  to  Uie  divisions  wliich  have 
been  described  under  the  last  two  heads,  we  shall 
see  that  the  term  mij^ht  easily  be  transferred  from 
nil  its  other  applic^ttions  to  the  sense  now  under 
con>ideration. 

We  are  informed  that  Uixxiries  of  this  dcscrimion 
were  first  introduced  at  Home  from  Asia  Minor 
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after  the  vicioiies  of  Cn.  Maidius  VuLso,  A. 

In  the  above  pnssnge  of  SiJoniu?,  the  prin( 
use  of  the  abfictis  now  descrilied  i>  indicated  by 
word  /jr^itt,  referring  to  the  vesscS  of  siU'er  wl 
it  contamed,  and  being  probably  designed,  like 
word  "plate/'  to  include  similar  anicles  made 
gold  and  other  precious  substances.' 

The  term  abacus  must,  however,  have  been 
plicable  to  cupboards  of  a  simple  and  unador 
ap|>earance.    Juvenal  says  of  the  tridiniiun 
drinking- vessels  of  a  poor  man, 

"  Irdtu  eral  Codro  ProciUa  wtikw,  vrceoli  sex 
OmatHctUum  abad,  necwm  ei  panmius  infra 
CanlAarus."* 

The  abacus  was,. in  (act,  part  of  the  furniture 
triclinium,  and  was  intended  to  contain  tiie  ves: 
usually  acquired  at  meals. 

IX.  Lastly,   a  part   of  the  theatre   was   c: 
a6(iKic,  "  the  abaci.''     It  seeins  to  have  been  on; 
neaj*  the  stage;  farther  than  this  its  position  a 
be  at  present  determined.    We  may,  however,  ii 
that  the  general  idea,  characteristic  of  abaci  in 
cry  otJier  sense,  viz.,  tliat  of  a  square  tablet,  was , 
plicable  in  this  case  also. 

ABALIENA'TIO.    (VU  MixciPiuii;  M*i 

PATIO. ^ 

ABDICATIO.    t^''"^-  Maoistbitcs,  Apocei 

IS.) 

•ABIES,  the  "  Pir,"  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
niferous  tribe,  well  known  for  the  valtuble 
which  is  pixiduced  by  many  of  the  species.    Th£< 
igin  of  tlie  Latin  name  is  uiiknou-n ;  that  of  the 
lish  appellation  is  the  Saxon /uM-wiw/u, "  fir-wt 
The  A/A/'s  J*uxa,  or  "Silver  Fir,"  is  Hie  kind  st'. 
by  VinjU  pukherrima  ("  most  beautiful"),  and  ric^ 
merits  the  name.     Antiquarians  have  lost 
selves  in  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  the  declaral 
of  Ct£sar  (5,  12),  that  he  found  in  Britain  all 
trees  of  Gaul  except  the  ttccch  and  abies,  with 
well-known  fact  that  fir-wood  is  abundant  in 
ancient  Kn^^Mish  mos>eR,  ajid  has  been  met  with 
beneath  the  foundaiiuns  of  Rumou  roadb. 
Ctesar  meant  was,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  not 
with  the  silver  Jif  in  Britain;  of  the  pine  he  says; 
thing,  and  thereC>rc  it  is  to  be  presumed  that' 
found  il. — ^The  common  t/.tin?  of  the  lireckj 
have  I)ccn  either  the  Pintts  aUea  or  the  Pinvs 
tnMlis  (Toumcfort).    There  is  some  dilHcuU] 
distinguishing  the  male  and  female  5[>ecies  of 
phrasius.     Stackhouse  holds  the  former  to  be 
Pinus  abies,  or  common  "  Fir-tree,"  and  the  li 
the  Pintispuat,  or  "Vcllow-leaved  Fir."* 

♦AB'IGA,  the  herb  "grmrni-pine,'*  called  also  " 
John\f  irort."    The  Latin  name  is  derived  from 
plant's  having  been  used  to  produce  abortion.' 
Abiga  is  the  same  with  the  Chaiuffipitys  {Xafii 
Txx)  of  the  Greeks.    Tlic  three  species  of  the  la{ 
dcscritied  by  Dioscorides  have  been  the  subjc(  " 
much  divereity  of  opinion.    The  1st  would  scei 
have  been  the  Ajha  Chamapitys;  the  M  the 
nv?  (according  to  Baubin  and  yprcngcl);  while' 
2d,  according  to  tlie  latter,  is  either  llie  l^cui 
sttpimim  or  wimtanum.*    These  plants,  rich  in 
senlial  oil,  are  tonic  and  aromatic.     All  that 
find  in  Dioscorides  nnd  in  Pliny  (who  copies  hi 
which  does  not  refer  tu  these  properties,  is  mei 
hypiitht^tical.  and  does  not  merit  rt^fni.'flion.' 

ABLKC'TI.     {Viil.  E\TR\nHmsA«ii.) 

ABLEGMINA  (iTroleyum)  were  Oie  parts  ofj 
victim  which  were  offered  to  the  gods  in  sacrif 
The  word  is  derived  from  uUrgrrv,  in  imilailoi', 

1.  (Liv..  ixii*.,  «.— Plin.,  H,  N.,  xxiis..  8,>-9.  (Vid. 
TuM^  T.,  fli.— Vfirro,  dc  LtfiR.  Ivu.,  it.,  S3,  p.  4B9,  ri\.  Sp«u' 
ireL)— 3.  (Sul.,  iii.,  I87.>— 4-  (Afl*m«,  Ap|>flml  ,  ■  r.  AiirTj.)— 5. 
{"Qurvl  tUitrnt  partui."  VH.  Plin..  II.  N.,  xxit..  0.1— Q.  (A^' 
HBiit.  Ajiprod.,  ».  V.  xdHoirirvfr]— 7  (DtOHuniL, iii..  174 — Ms; 
la  Plm.,  1.  c.) 
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ACANTHJL 

ABROGATJO.  nvrf.  L«.) 
•AIIROTONUM  iaipoTovov),  a  plant,  (J  whicti 
tu-o  siwcies  are  {iescribvd  by  Diosctnides,*  lie  male 
n.ni\  the  female.  The  foniaer  of  tliese.  by  tbc  al- 
inuht  jtrvneriil  agreement  of  rhe  comuici..alors  and 
twtanical  auUioritics.  is  referred  to  the  Arlnmsia 
Ai/fotonum^  L.,  or  8ciutheniwood.  About  the  otlier 
species  theie  is  great  diversity  of  opinicm.  Fuch- 
sius  makes  it  the  Arf/^wnVj  Ptrnftca  t  Dodousus,  tbt 
A.  arUtrfxcns  ;  and  Mallliioiu.s,  Uic  Sanlolina  Ounn- 
arirp'iruvius,  or  common  Ln vender  Cotloa.  Adams 
decides  in  favonr  of  the  last.  Galen  recocrnises  the 
two  v(>ecies  described  bj'  Dioscoridcs;  but  Nicander, 
Paulii.H  ^gineia,  and  most  of  the  oUier  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  notice  oulyone  species, which 
no  doubt  was  ihe  A.  ahrotonum.* 

*ADS[N  THIUM  {ayl'tvOiov),  a  plant,  of  whirh 
DioMorides  describes  ihrec  i,f.ecies.    The  first  of 
lhe«e  is  preitj'  generally  acUnowlcJged  to  be  the 
Artemisia  aifSiniAittm.  or  common  wormwuijd;  bui 
Sprengel  hesiuies  whether  be  should  not  also  com- 
prehend tlie  A.  Pontira  under  if,  which  latter,  indeed, 
Bauhin  held  to  be  the  tiue  Rumaa  wnrmwfxxl.  The 
second  species  U  the  Arlntasia  nuirilijna.    The  third 
is  held  !>y  Sprcngel  to  be  the  j4.  ptdmnia^L.,  which, 
it  appeoHj,  is  indigenous  in  Santongc.    The  A.  mn- 
f^nua.  L.,  boin^  confined  to  Tartary  and  the  DOtt^ 
ern  paru  of  Pei^ia,  it  is  not  likely  iLat  the  ancienl  ^ 
were  acquainted  with  it.* 
ABSKLUTIO.    (Hi/.  Jtroicn™.) 
ABKTINF.N  DI  BENEPIC'IUM.  (TTi/.HeiiE-.j 
•AGACALIS  orACALL']S(cl«aAu>jV.  a<aAA/f)^i 
a  plant ;  according  to  Sprengel,  the  TuinarU  Or> 
mttifi.i,  railed  Taimnx  ariintluta  by  Vahl.* 

'AC,\  ClA  (uica*m).  a  plant,  which,  accordinc"  to 
Sprenpt^l.  and  moit  o\'  the  authorities,  is  ijic  Ac^uia 
Vtra,  AV'ilid. ;  but,  according  to  Dterbaeh,  it  is  \ht 
Acaria  f^'iureaL  Hill  remarks,  that  the  Ireewhick' 
piuducev  tlie  succvs  acacitt  is  the  f;ame  a?  thai 
whi'.h  viclds  the  ^m  arable.  The  acauia  g».'ts  the 
English  name  of  ihe  EgA-jHian  thorn.* 

ACAI'NA  (aKatva),  a  measure  of  length,  equiva- 
lent to  ten  Greek  fecL 

*ACALE'PHE  (dKa/j;^i7,  or  irvirf*/),  I,  a  kind  of 
shelllish,  belonging  to  the  genus  Vrtira  ("Sea-oei- 
dc"),  of  which  there  arc  several  species.  Linmeos 
places  lhe  Urttai  among  ZoojtAyUt^  but  it  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  class  JVfoUtisen.  Sjinengcl  de- 
cides that  the  Vrttca  manna  of  the  ancients  is  l2i« 
Attinia  scttiiis.*  Coray  ^ve«  its  French  name  as 
OriAt  de  mrr.  PeJinani  siays,  the  aneieiiu  divided 
their  ftvittijf  into  two  classes,  those  whieh  adhere  to 
rocks  (the  Actuun  of  Linnirtis),  and  those  thai  waii* 
der  through  lhe  element-  The  laiter  are  called  by 
late  writen>  Vrtica:  saluta  *,  by  I,innft*u?,  Mnlusa ;  by 
the  common  i)eople,  "  Sea  jellies,"  or  "  Sea  blub- 
bers."'—H.  A  species  of  plant,  the  "neillc."  Df- 
o«coride$  describes  two  species,  which  Sprengel 
huUl^  to  be  the  Urtica  Jwtca  ("great  nettle")  and 
the  I',  iirau  ("  liiile  nettle",)* 

•ACAN  THA  (uKavOo),  Uie  Tliom.  Eight  spe 
cies  are  descril-ed  by  Theoptirastus,  none  ol  which 
are  satiyfact*  rily  oetermined  by  Stackhoose  and 
Schneider.  There  is  ^reat  diversity  of  opinion 
rpspeciiiie  the  two  &f>eeies  described  bv  Dioseori- 
des.*  Spn^ncel.  upon  ihe  whole,  inclines  lo  lh« 
opinion  of  Sibihoru.  that  the  uKQ^'6a  Xrvicn  i»  the 
Cirxtum  Ararna,  Cand. ;  and  the  unavda  ^Apafim^ 
(he  Ont'pi"'tfnm  Arabiniw.  BotanifrV^  ev<n  vet  fijid 
iLTeai  diili'.'ultv  in  distin^iishin^the  difTereni'spccin 
and  i;rntT3  nf  Thorns  and  Thistles,  and  lli''  nonien- 
clature  of  this  tribe  of  plants  \s  very  unsettled. '• 
♦ACANTHIAS  GAL'EOS  {UavOia:  ya;>-<iif).  a 


].  (Mkl.  Mnl.,  lii.,  Ifl.)— 3.  (Ailiuua.  Afnwod..  «.  T,)— 3< 
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»pecies  of  fish,  the  Syrw/wj  A-titttAias,  L.,  or  Sp'i?uix 
A''4inthuis  of  later  autnurities  ;  in  English,  the  *'Pi- 
k«n\  Dog"  or  "  Hoiuiri  Fish."  It  is  ciJininon  on  the 
sbures  of  England  and  in  the  Medileminean.  Pen- 
nant also  snys  that  it  swarms  on  the  Scottish  coast. 
Il  weighs  almoin  tX)  lbs.  This  is  the  species  of  stmrk 
often  taken  between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.^ 

*ACA.VTHIS  {uKnvBi^\  so  called  by  Ariulotle. 
13  probably  the  same  plant  as  the  nKokavdli  of  Ar- 
istophanes, and  the  uKav&vXKi^  of  Hesychius.  It 
U  the  Acanthis  of  Pliny  and  Virgil.  Gcsner,  with 
great  probability,  refers  it  to  the  '*  Siskin,"  namely, 
tuc  Prin^Ua  spimis,  L.,  or  Catduelis  spintis,  Cuvier. 
Professor  Rennie  says  it  is  called  "Aberdevine" 
near  London.' 

•ACANTJUJS  {uKtjvBof),  I.  the  name  by  which 
the  broad  ratfled  leaf  tised  in  the  enrichment  of  the 
Corinthian  capital  is  known.  It  is  thus  called  be- 
cause of  its  general  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  the  Acanthus  plant.    (17//  Coll-mna.) 

U.  Under  this  naine  have  l>cen  described  by  ancient 
authors  at  legist  three  totally  riilffrcnt  plants.  First, 
a  prickly  tree,  with  smooth  evergreen  leaves,  and 
small,  round,  saffron- coloured  berries,  freqnently  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil  ■  tliis  is  conk-clured  to  have  been 
(be  HoUu.  Secondly,  a  prickly  Egyptian  tree,  dc- 
scinbed  by  Thcophrasiiis  as  having  pods  like  those 
of  a  bean:  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  Acncia 
AraJfka.  Thirdly,  an  herb  mentioned  by  Dioscori- 
des,  with  broad  prickly  leaves,  which  perish  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  again  sprout  lonh  with  the 
return  of  spring.  To  tliis  latter  plant  the  name  is 
now  af  pliol.  The  word  in  all  cases  allnde,s  to  the 
prickly  nature  of  the  leaves  or  stems.  It  is  lliis  l.-ust 
»|>ecies  which  is  usually  supported  to  have  given 
nse  to  the  notion  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  But  it 
appears  from  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Sibihorp,  that 
It  la  nowhere  to  be  found,  either  in  the  Greek  isl- 
ands, or  in  any  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  that 
the  plant  whieh  Dloscorides  must  have  meant  was 
Uic  AcatUhiu  *pino.fu*,  still  called  uKovda,  whifh  is 
^und,  as  he  descrllws  it,  on  ihc  bonlers  of  cultiva- 
ted grounds  or  of  ganlens,  and  is  frequent  in  ixjcky 
moist  siiuaiions.' 

•ACANTHYIJ/IS  {i'lKavdvn't^).  As  has  been 
stated  under  Acanthis,  the  axov&vXXi^  of  Hesychi- 
iLs  is  mo.st  pmhably  ihe  **  Siskin ;"  but  tlmi  of  Aris- 
totle is  ccnninly  diflerent,  being  ihe  Piats  varius 
according  to  Camus.* 

ACAPNA  LIG'NA  (a  priv,,  and  iraTvrVl.  called 
also  c/xt/t.  were  logs  of  wo*k1  dried  with  great  care 
in  order  to  prevent  smoke.  Piinv  says  that  wood 
soaked  with  the  lees  of  oil  {nnmoi)  btimod  without 
■raoke.* 

Ampiion  wwi,  which  was  considered  the  best  land 
of  honey,  was  obtained  without  driving  out  the  bees 
frt)tn  their  hives  by  smoke,  which  was  the  usuaj 
method  of  procuring  it.* 

ACATION  {(iKUTiov,  a  diminutive  of  iiKaror,  a 
small  vessel),'  a  small  vessel  or  boat,  which  appears 
to  have  Ireen  the  sauu-  ns  the  Rnmim  srjipfia  t  since 
Bnetonius,*  in  relating  the  escape  of  cfa»sar  from 
Alcxandrea,  says  lliat  Ue  jumped  into  a  sc/ipk/t, 
which  Pluurch^in  niirrating  the  same  events,  calls 
»n  &Kdriov.  Thucydides*  speaks  of  uKiinm'  lutpTfpt- 
«w,  which  in  explained  by  the  scholiast,  TDiotdfuov 
hiarfpuBtv  tptrjory{itvox%  iv  w  (^a(r^of  ruv  iXmrv6v- 
Tuv  ctKurria^  iperrct. 

The  uKuTia  wore  also  sails,  which,  airconling  to 
file  description  of  Xenophon,  were  adapted  for  fast 
[Miting.    They  are  opposed  by  him  to  the  uijtWa 


I.  (Afhm«,  Ai'itrnil.,  a.  t.>— 1  (Adanis,  Append.,  t.  r.  Jvvr- 
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ACCE]S'SI.     I.  The  Accknsos  was  a  put 
officer  who  attended  on  several  of  the  Komnn 

fistrates.    He  anciently  preceded  the  consul, 
ad  not  the  fasces,  which  custom,  afler  being  U 
disused,  was  re.«:tcircd  by  Julius  CiL'sar  in  bis 
consulship,^      It  was  inc  duty  of  the  accensi 
summon  the  p*!oplc  to  the  assemblies,  and  th< 
who  bad  lawsuits  to  court ;  and  also,  by  commi 
of  the  consul  and  pnetor,  to  proclnirn  the 
when  it  was  the  thira  hour,  the  sixth  hour,  and 
ninth  hour.'    Accensi  also  attended  on  the  govej 
ors  of  provinces,*  and  were  commonly  frcedi 
of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  aitcntlt-d.    Vj 
ilescribes  the  word  from  aa.v:iuiv^  l>ecatis*"  iliey 
moned  the  people ;  other  writers  suppose  ii  to'  coi 
from  accetusar. 

11.  The  Accensi  were  also  a  class  of  soldiers 
lire  Roman  armv.     Tt  apT->ears  that  after  the 
DumbtT  of  the  legion  had  been  comT)l(.'ied,  s^Ji 
supernumerary  soldiers  were  enlisicu,  who  mii 
be  always  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in 
legion.    Thc«!  soldiers,  who  were  calls*!  aJgrrij 
or  a>1scriptit\i  {because,  says  Fe^tu^,  xupplrtufis 
onibH.%  miscrihebantur),  were  tLsiialty  imaccustoi 
to  militar)'  senice,  and  were  assigned  to  diflei 
centnritms  to  be  instructed  in  their  duties, 
they  had  been  formed  into  a  regular  corps,  they 
lained   die  name  of  tuxensi^  and  were   reckt 
among   the   light-armed  troop.s.*     In  later  tin 
they  were  ab«)  caJlctl  itiprrHumernni*     They  w« 
placed  in  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  behind 
triaril.*      They  had  properly  no  mil"itar>'  Amy 
perform,  since  they  did  uut  march  in  tn)ups  agoii 
the  enemv.    They  were,  according  to  the  cunsusj 
Servius  TuUius,  taken  from  the  fiiflh  class  o^l 
zcns.' 

ACCEPTILA'TIO  is  defmed  to  be  a  release 
mutual  iuierrugation  between  debtor  and  credi*. 
by  which  each  party  is  exonerated  from  the  sai 
contract.     In  otner  words,  acceptilatio  is  the  foi 
of  words  by  which  a  creditor  releases  his  debl 
from  a  debt  or  obligation,  and  acknowledges  he 
received  that  which  in  fact  he  has  not  rcceiF< 
Thi.-!  release  of  debt  by  acceptilatio  <i]>plies  only 
such  debts  as  have  been  contracted  by  siipnljit 
conlbnnably  to  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  vKai  only 
tracts  made  by  words  can  be  put  nn  end   to 
words.    But  the  astuteness  of  the  Roman  lawyel 
found  a  mode  of  comnlying  with  the  rule,  ani 
the  same   time   extending  the  acceptilntio  to 
kinds  and  lo  anv  munber  of  coniracw.     This  v, 
the  invention  of  Gnllns  Aquiliiis,  who  devised; 
flirmula  lor  reducing  all  and  every  kind  of  contra< 
ro  ihe  slipiUaiio.     This  being  done,  the  acceptilal 
would  immediately  apply,  inasmuch  as  ilie  mall 
was  by  such  formula  brought  within  the  genci 
ndo  of  law  above  mentionc<l.    The  acceptilal 
must  be  absolute  and  not  conditional.    A  part  of 
debt  or  obligation  might  be  released  as  well  as 
whole,  provided  the  thing  was  in  its  nature  capab] 
of  division.    A  pupiljus  could  not  release  a  debt 
accenlilatio,  wiinout  the  consent  of  his  tut<ir,  but 
cotdd   be  released  from  a  dpbi.     The  phrase 
which  a  creditor  is  said  to  release  hus  debtor  by 
ceptilatio  is,  dcbitori  accfptum,  or  ac/rjtto  facere 
/cm;  or  ar/>:pturfi  habrre.    When  anything  wHk 
was  done  on  the  behalf  of  or  for  the  state,  such  asi 
building,  far  insmnce,  was  approved  by  ti»e  coraj 
tent  authorities,  it  was  said,  in  accrpUnn  fori 
rrfcrri.* 

'ACCESSIO  i?  a  legal  term,  by  which  is  03 
pressed  ihe  produce  or  increase  of  anything,  aiH 
at  the  same  time,  the  notion  of  such  produce  or  \\ 
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I.  (S.iflt.,  Jul.,  ao.-Lir..  111'..  33.)— S.  (Varro.  Jw  Ung.  h* 
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a,tmn.I.)— «.  (Diif.,  46.  lit.  4;  48,  til.  II,  >.  7.— Gaiu*.  ii 


ACERRA. 


ACETABtTLTTM. 


iMijMiitfg  i2h!  DToperty  of  him  to  whom  lUe 
ttlgtedff  bdoQgs     The  mle  uf  law  was  t;j(pn.'i>!se4l 
"     su>  oedit  pnncipali}     Eiamples  ol  acces- 
lUiiiaJ  ontier  ihe  beads  of  Allutio,  Con- 

I'  ilR.    (  ri//.  Acipen'bkk.) 

(*'iJ.  HIERaX.) 
''  '  ras  the  public  expression  uf 
itaUoD,  pleasure  ordispleas- 
_  _  ;ons,  Uu  inaziy  CHrcaaions, 
apfiear  to  tiave  been  ceriain  forms  uf  accla- 
•»  Always  lued  by  the  Romans;  hs,  for  instance, 
h-  ilfiM-n,  Uinnenae,  or  Talassio  (ex- 
by  Livj*);  at  triumphs,  lo  triumphs,  la  tri' 
S  al  ifae  ctuiclusiun  oC  plays  the  last  actur 
afled  out  Plaudits  to  Uic  sp^ciaiors ;  orators  were 
■uUj  pnisod  by  »ucfa  e-Xpirs^ioDS  as  Bene  ei  pra- 
Arc»  Bc^  ft  /cstirr^  Ntm  potest  m^ltuj,  &c.'  Other 
ftBUiw.<6  of  ooia-'i^urno  are  gii^'cn  by  Ferrarius,  in 
Ito  P9  V€ttrum  AoeiaimatitmiimM  el  PUuisu ;  in  Gns- 
nn.  TViaiir.  Ann.  An^.,  vol.  vi. 

'I*  ■RITA    the  name  of  coucbes  wbich  were 
f  the  Roman  emperors,  instead  of 
:   r  fwclinins  ujHm  at  raetils.     The 
.■::i,iii-i..  .: .  v..!''  .-.oiler  and  higher, 
iVDppi  !  -  I  '      '.  I     :  I  '    1  lower  in  prupor- 
in  tiit.  LiK.Iiiiiitii).   Tlic  clothes  and  pillows 
OTft  tiiem  were  call«*d  aecuMtaJia* 
ACCrSA  TIO.    (  Vid.  Crimen,  Judicium.) 

R,     (  yU.   SpllKNDAMWtrs.) 

L'RA  (lUAjvuric,  Xifiovurpif),  the  ineeii«e- 
in  s^icrificcs. 

,'  cnuiueraiin^  the  principal  articles  ne- 

1&  a  solemn  sacriiice  to  Juno,  meiition.s 

a  box  full  of  fiankinceDse/  *     In 

JBaeas  worships  "  witb    com   and  witii 

6oiu  the  full  Bcerra." 

•  f^ure  f*»  ct  plena  st/ppUx  vpneraivr  acenay'^ 

rzpbuxks  the  last  word  as  meaning  area 

f,  eflkufneratin^  the  principal  works  of  Par- 
of  EpheruLs,  says  tlial  he  painted  Sacmiotrvt 
pmen  eum  aanra.  d  crnvna*    Tlit?  picture, 
V  tepfe*cni«l  apn>.npTP[i;irinjrio  <;icrific<!, 
boT  standing;  beside  niro.  and  boMin?  the 
-boi'  and  a  wreath  of  flowers.     Thh  was, 
rdoOln,  a  rery  common  and  favuurilc  sulijeci  for 
t^4m  erery  Idnd.    It  frequently  occurs  in  lias- 
*9«pir5entinz   sacrifices,    and    eieciitefl    on 
friescs,  aad  other  ancient  inoninnents.     It 
Ikrr?   tliii»  on  the  Columnn  Trajana  at 
I  ODce  on  tlte  Aich  of  Cuiistnnliue. 
»exed  figure  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in 
of  the  Capitol. 


S^^^ 


fW  a^vm  was  also,   according  to  Feslus,  a 
pUc«d  belbre  ibe  dead,  on  which  por- 
Mnked.     Acrrra  ara,  qua  ante  mnrtuum 
4riMal|  M  jrud  odara  inrcTuidMvUvT.    There  was 
■iBBff  Twelve  Tables  which  restricted  the 
at  fvDEwrab.' 


Lisr-* 


_S.  (i.V.,de  Onif., 

.  litJ.  in  Ju».,3at,  v., 

rt  fti-'m  liirji  fiir- 

.f  liu..  JJ.  X,  xxxr.,  96,  i  i.)-!/. 


ACETAB'ULITM  <o^f.  6fii«a^v,  ifif&i^wv;, 
vijiegar-cup. 

Among  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Greeks, 
and  Romans  made  use  of  vinegar  {aceium)  in  their . 
cookery  and  at  their  meals,  it  appears  thai  it  was 
customary  to  have  upon  the  table  a  cup  coniaining^ 
vinegar,  into  which  the  guests  might  dip  their  bread,, 
leiluce,  fish,  or  other  viands,  before  eating  liitm. 
Of  this  fact  we  have  no  direct  assurance  ;  bm  it  is 
implied  in  one  of  the  Greek  name^i  of  this  uieusil, 
viz.,  }>^6a6ov,  from  6tvr,  aeid^  and  /Junru,  to  dip  or 
immerse.  It  also  suits  the  various  secondary  appli* 
caduns  of  these  terms,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek. 
whicli  suppo.sc  the  vessel  to  have  been  wide  and 
open  above.  In  fact^  the  acetabidum  must  have 
been  in  form  and  size  very  like  a  modem  teacup. 
It  probably  differed  from  the  rpvC^iov,  a  vessel  to 
wluch  it  was  in  other  respects  analogous,  in  being 
of  smaller  capacity  and  duneasiuns. 

These  vinegar-cups  were  commonly  of  earthen- 
ware,' but  sometimes  of  silver,  bronze,  or  gold.* 

The  accompanying  figure  is  taken  from  Panofka's 
Work  on  the  names  and  forms  of  Greek  vaaes.  lie 
suies  that  on  the  painted  vase,  belon^ng  to  a  col- 
leciion  al  Naples,  from  which  he  took  inis  figure, 
the  name  uivfta^  is  traced  underneath  it.  Tlii^ 
may  llierefore  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  spfcitnen 
of  the  geuerai  form  of  an  antique  vinegar-cup 


From  proper  vinegar-cups,  the  Latin  and  Greetf ' 
terms  under  consideration  were  transferred  to  all 
cups  resembWnp;  tlicm  in  size  and  form,  to  whatever 
use  they  miyht  be  applied. 

As  the  vinegar-cup  wa.s  always  small,  and  prob- 
ably varied  little  in  size,  it  came  to  be  used  as  % 
measure.  Thu.s  we  reati  of  an  acetabulum  of  honey 
or  of  ?aU,  which  is  agreeublr  lo  our  jiraciice  ul" 
measuring  by  teacups,  wiiie-gla&ses,  or  lable-siJouns; 
Wo  are  informed  that,  as  a  mc^isure,  the  o^iSa^ov, 
or  arfi4ihulvm,  was  a  cyaihus  and  a  half,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  won'-Ai;,  or  Arminu.* 

The  use  of  these  cups  by  jugfflers  is  distinctly 
mentioned.  They  put  stones  or  other  objects  imder 
certain  cups,  and  then  by  sleight  of  hand  al^stracted 
them  without  beinR  observed,  so  that  the  siwctauirs, 
to  their  great  amusement  and  surprise,  tuund  tha 
stone:;  under  different  cups  from  ihase  which  they 
expected.  Those  jjersons,  who  were  called  in  Latin 
(irrtabuiani,  t)ecau.se  they  played  with  acctubuia^ 
wero  in  Gret-k  called  ^^1}^y::aiKTai^  because  they 
played  with  stones  U'v^ol)  ;  and  under  this  name 
the  .-^me  descnplion  of  performers  is  mentioned  by 
Sextos  Empiricus. 

In  the  EpJStlesofAlciphron,*  a  countryman  who 
hnd  broui^ht  to  the  city  an  ass  laden  witi\  fi^,  and 
had  Ijcen  taken  to  the  theatre,  desoriI)es  his  speech- 
less astonishment  at  the  followini?  sneciacle;  "A 
man  came  iiit'>  the  midst  of  ns  and  set  duttii  a 
three-leaged  table  frpiVodo).  He  placed  upon  it 
three  cups,  and  under  these  he   concealed  some 


I.  (cTptf^ca  fur/M  :   Schul.  Anitop\t. — icn  r<i  u\«ila^ov  uU% 

ir«.  ri.,  p.  S>0.^--i.  iBOckh,  GcwtchVOt  &c.,  p.  %&.>-4.  Vuk 
SO.) 


ACHATES. 


ACINACE8. 


while  rounii  pebbles,  such  as  we  find  on  the 
ol"  rapid  bruots.  lie  uloiie  lime  put  one  uf 
under  each  cup ;  and  Uieu,  I  kuuw  out  huu*, 
showed  (hem  all  under  one  cup.  At  anuUier  time 
he  nuide  iheiu  disappear  aliogeiher  fruui  under  the 
cup5,  and  showed  liioni  in  his  mouth,  'i'hcn  hav- 
xug  swallaved  them,  and  having  cauMul  those  wbp 
stood  near  to  advan<-e,  he  took  one  stone  out  of  a 
peR>uu*s  nose,  ai)ochf.T  out  of  his  ear,  aud  a  third 
cmt  of  Ids  head.  At  last  he  caiL*i(>d  them  all  to  dis- 
appear cuLirelv-^'  in  this  passage  Alciphrou  calh 
the  cups  fiiKfHti  irapfn}>idac~  It  may  be  observed, 
that  TTopoV'/f  w  iis  rqtuvalenl  to  6H'Ca<^ov  when  used 
in  its  wider  nccepiation,  and  denoie<l  a  basin  or  cap 
Set  on  the  table  ijy  the  side  of  tlie  otlier  disht'S,  to 
hold  cither  viacgar,  pickles  {tu:£Uiria\  sauce,  or 
anything  el^^e  which  wax  taken  to  give  a  rt^lish  to 
the  substantial  nandK.  The  word  ( ptij-ppsis)  was 
adopted  into  the  Latin  languaj^e,  ait^  is  found  in 
Juvenal,  MarliaJ,  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
period. 

•ACE'TUM  C^foO.  vinv^ar.  The  kitids  most  in 
repute  among  the  ancients  were  the  ^Egyptian  and 
Cnidian.*  Pliny  gives  a  full  account  or  the  uiedi- 
pal  properties  c»f  vinegar.  Amoni;  other  applica- 
tions, it  was  employed  when  !eeclies  had  been  in- 
rttoduced  into  the  stomach,  or  adhered  to  the  larvnx. 
ig  salt  and  water  would,  however,  have  beeii 
etHcacious  in  making  these  loosen  their  hold, 
and  in  facilitating  the  vomiting  of  ihem  Ibrih.  Vine- 
jrar  was  also  given  in  long-standing  coughs,  just 
as  modem  practitioners  give  oiymels  in  chronic 
caiarrhsj." 

•ACIIAINES  {axaiv^c)^  the  Daguet  or  young 
Blag.* 

ACH'ANE  (ajtivij).  A  Persian  mpasure  equiva- 
lent to  45  Attie  liiAifivai.  According  to  Hesychius, 
there  wa^  aUo  a  Boeotian  ux<ivQ  equivalent  to  one 

Attic  fiiAluifK* 

♦ACHATES  (ux«^f).  3"  agate,  a  precious 
stone  or  gem.  The  agate  is  a  semi-pellucid  siotic 
of  the  flint  class.  Thcophrasuis  describes  it  as  a 
^autifU]  and  rare  E>tuue  tjom  the  river  Achates  in 
Sicily  (now  the  DriUo,  in  the  Vtil  di  Ntito)^  which 
sold  at  a  high  price;  but  Pliny  telLs  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was,  though  once  liighly  valued,  no  longer 
ill  esteem,  it  b<uua:  then  found  in  many  places,  of 
large  size,  and  divei^ificd  appearance.  Tha  an- 
cients distinguished  agates  into  many  species,  to 
each  of  which  they  gave  a  name  imnoning  Its  dif- 
ference from  the  common  agate,  whether  it  were 
In  colour,  fi'-riire,  or  texture.  Thus  tliey  called  ihe 
t^X^HiTinarkiitt^,  which  was  sprinkled  with  spots  cxt 
jasper,  or  hlood-red  chalcedony,  aud  was  the  variety 
now  called  dotted  agate.  The  white  they  termed 
X>cu<wcW*-7?  the  plain  yellowish  or  wai-colourcd, 
Ccffuhat^s,  which  was  a  variety  little  valued  Ibe- 
rause  of  its  abundance.  Those"  which  approached 
to  or  partook  of  the  nature  of  ofher  stones,  they  dis- 
tinguished by  names  compounded  of  their  own  ge- 
Derical  name,  and  that  of  the  stone  they  resembled  or 
partO'ik  of,  thus,  that  snecies  which  seemed  allied 
[■Jo  the  Ja.*=pers  they  called  JaspachaUi  (tlic  iRsjicr- 
Rgatc  r\i  mctAfrw  mineralogist);  that  which  par- 
took of  the  nnlore  of  the  Camelian,  Sanfadiaics ;  luid 
those  which  had  the  re.*;ombtancc  of  trees  and  shrub.-i 
on  them,  they  called  for  that  reason  Dcndrachaf^n.. 
This  last  is  what  we  call  at  the  present  denantic 
iftgale,  described  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  name 
of  u;faTT7f  Atv^fn'm^.  The  Corallachalet  was  so  cinlled 
from  some  resemblance  ilial  it  bore  to  coral.  Plinv 
describes  it  as  sprinkled  like  the  sapphire  with 
spots  of  gold.  Dr.  Moore  think*,  that  m  this  latter 
case  the  ancients  confuunded  witli  agate  the  yellow 


1.  (AihvaiBUS.  a,p.  OT.—Jar..  SaUX)ii.,8S.— Mmrt.,xut.,  143.) 
— S.  (Plin .  H.  N..  xxiij.,  «:.— F6o,  in  loc..— 3.  (Arwrtot..  H.  A., 
li..  A.— Snlmu.,  Eirrc.  Plia.,  p.  222.}~4.  (Srhiil.  in  ArtattTpU., 

AcJkMra.,  /f*S,  trha  laatra  the  DUtboritjr  of  Amlalle. — Wunn,  de 

yVufci,  *f.,  jx  JJ3.J 
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fiuor  spar,  containing,  as  it  sometimes  does,  di( 
naled  particles  ol  iion  pyrites.    The  agate  was  %. 
culled  in  Greek  airrjjurjjf.* 

*ACHERL)'i:s   (u^tcM^of).  t^e   wild   pe^  f 
also  a  kind  of  iliuru  uf  wtueh  hedges  wij   «ia( 
tipruigcl  suggests  that  it  is  ilie  Cra/tfa-*   Ararat 

•ACHEKiriS  (.i^rpu/f),  the  whit«  po'Jar-t* 

•ACH'KTAS  (ujtcrac),  accordir^,  to  Hcs] 
ins,  the  male  Curm/a;  but  this  i;  .learly  either] 
mistake  or  an  eiTor  of  ilie  text.  %  -  there  can  be 
doubt  that  it  is  merely  an  e>.lii.t  applied  to 
larger  species  t»f  Cicada,  a**.*  signifviug  "voc: 
( !(//.  Cicada.) 

•ACHILLE'OS  VAxi^ri'K).  a  plant,  fablod 
have  been  discovcird  bv  A.hilles,  antl  with  whi< 
he  cured  tiie  wouaii  of  iVleji'ius,'  The  comroeni 
tors  on  Pliny  make  it  liie  6Wrn/fj  hradfa.  U 
dilficnli,  however,  to  decide  the  question  from 
text  of  the  Roman  writer  merely.  On  recurring' 
that  of  Dioscurides,  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude 
follows;  the  Achilleos  with  the  goldcu  flower  is 
ArAfJlm  t<mtent/tsn  sm  Abrotant/o/ia ;  the  kind  with 
punjle  duwer  is  the  A.  tafliacctiJoUa ;  ;ind  the 
wila  while  flowers,  the  A.  noMis  scu  magna.'' 

AC'IKS,    (V7*/.Ahmy,) 

ACIL'IA  LEX.    (Ttd!.  REPETimnJE.) 

ACIL'IA   CALPUR'NIA   LEX.     (ViiL 

TCS.) 

ACI'NACES  {a/(tvu/iTii),  a  poniard. 

This  word,  as  well  as  the  weapon  which  it 
notes,   is   Persian.     Herodotus   says,"  that   wJ 
Xerxes  was  preparing  lo  cross  the  Hellespont  wl 
liis  army,  he  threw  into  it,  together  with  some  ol' 
things,  "A  Persian  swottl,  which  they  call  an 
naces."    As  the  root  ati,  denoting  sharpness, 
edge  or  a  point,  is  conimun  to  the  Pei^ian,  togcti 
with  tlic  di-eek  and  Latin,  and  ilic  ren  of  the  Ii 
Kuropean  languages,  we  nicy  a.scril  e  lo  liiis  w( 
the  same  general  origin  with  anutf,  uKUKf'h 
fida,  and  many  oilier  Greek  and  Latin  words  al 
lo  these  in  signification.    Horace*  calls  the  wea 
Mcfivs  ariruutis,  intending  by  llic  mention   of 
Medes  to  allude  (o  Uie  wars  of  Augustus  and 
Romans  against  Parthia. 

Acinaces  is  U-sually  translated  a  cimetfr,  a  fa 
f}  saJirt,  and  is  supp<.ised  to  have  been  curved ; 
tJiis  a:^>umption  is  misupported  by  any  cvideui 
li  appears  that  the  acinaces  was  short  and  filrai( ' 
Julius  Pollux  describes  it  thus:**  "A  Persian  dt 
ger  fastened  to  the  thigh."    Jo^ephus,  ginng  an 
comil  of  the  assassins  who  infested  Judaea  befc 
the  destruction  of  .leriisalem  by  liie  Roniiuis,  sa] 
"  They  used  daggers,  in  size  resembling  the  Pci 
acinaces;  Imt  curved,  and  like  those  which  the  .. 
mans  ca\i  sictc,  and  fhjm  which  robber?  and  murdi 
ei-s  are  calleii  sirarii.'*"  The  ciuralu  re  of  (he  dags 
here  described  was  probably  intended  to  allow  the 
to  fit  closer  to  the  IxMiy,  and  thus  lo  be  conceali 
with  greater  ease  under  tlie  gannenls.    Thus 
see  that  the  Persian  acinaces  differed  from  the 
man  sica  in  this,  thai  the  Ibrmer  was  straight, 
latter  curved. 

Another  peculiarity  of  tlie  acinaces  was,  that 
was  m;ule  lo  be  worn  on  the  right  side  of  the  bodi 
whereas  the  Greeks  and  Komaris  usually  had  th( 
swords  suspended  on  the  leA  side.    Heuco  Valerii 
Flaccus  speaks  of  Myraces,  a  Panhian,  as 
FJi^nis  manicU,  inju'f^nis  ori-nact  tfartro.^'    Tiie  si 
hrt  i.s  illiLstrnted  by  the  account  given  by  Ammiani 
Marcellinus  of  tlie  death  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Per^ 
sia,  which  wils  occa.sioncd  by  an  accidental  wound 
from  his  own  acinaces:  "  5f*/wiW  pi'^'iVwir,  t/umt  ap- 


I.  (ThcophrMT.,  lin  I.npia.,  W.— Hill,  in  Inc.— Plin.,  II.  N., 
xxjTj]..  M.— Orph..  Liih.,  v„  350. — Stilin.,  Polvhist.,  c.  «i.— 
Mnoni'i  Anc.  MmrnUn^,  p.  178.)— 3.  (Soph.,  UJd.  Col.,  IMS.) 
—3.  CAdatM,  Apprml.,  i.  ir.l— 4.  (Sjireai:.,  i.,  a».)— 5.  (AduiA, 
A[ipci>d.,  «.  r.l— 0.  (Plm.,  H.  N..  nr.,  5.)— 7.  (F^e  In  TUn.,  \. 
O— ti.  (rii..  M.)— U.  (OJ.  1.  xxvii..  3.}— 10.  (nfp<n«AyJ.^/«)<9v 
r^  mp'f  vptunt^rntti*n'.)—ti.  (Ji«0ph.,  Ant.  Jud^  xst  7,  «^0 
—13.  (Arson.,  ri.,  701.) 


ACIPKNSER, 


ACRATOPHOttr.M. 


l/»  gatabat^  aubita  m  rnina  nudaffl, 
The  Lntiu  bistoriiin  here  ^vespt(gi/f 

'  ■'-    ^  -' rm. 

M%m  brm  of  i*  '  the  meihod  of 

il(il;!5  iHitstrr'/  /  iuamit:i-  by  Lu-u 

dMaa»  of  ancient  inunutnetit^s.  In  Uic  tirst  place, 
ti  tW  li«s-relie&  wlnrb  a<l<>m  ^hf^  niins  of  Pvr^cpo- 
lii^  A«  adiuees  i^  ind  is  coin- 

mmiy  mspoDdod  lover  over 

flKu,  bat  aomcu..... ....  i.jdy.    The 

la  l2w  aiuiejccd  wcxxlcut  are  selected  from 
of  the  rains  of  Perscpolis,  publiiihcd  by 
Bzisrv,  Chardjn,  ^iebuhr,  and  Poner. 


acioaces  was  frequently  worn  by  the 
.  a^litv.'  ft  vrn"  nUo  often  ffivcn  to  iudi- 
^bvdkekiii  i  <  asuinarK  ufbouour.' 

tnedflfiui  lu  anoy  at  tlie  haille 

♦  ii.i.ii.i  goUlcii  poniards  on 

'    Thai  of  Miifilunius,  the 

i<n^  kepi  as  a  uophy  in  tho 

Aihrtiii  Panheiius,  on  the  acropolis  uf 


Z^lFaciii.- 

■       ;     '.1  bv  the  Casjiii.*     It 

«waA  oh" 

^hip.nmoniitbe  Scvlh- 

^iii  r 

..  ri;iiiiji;5  of  Europe.* 

^Kk^ 

It  monumeaU^  consists 

^^^bBlir> 

lira*,  two  of  which  are 

^iWBrtit 

The  annexed  woodcut  is 

Omoi  frocn  1 

;  the  two,  and  tlearU*  shows 

IkBMnbCKhs  fjdi 

<ji  uie  acLuacea. 

or 


•ACTTEVSKR  ('XzKtTTjtttoi).  the  StiirKeon 
JU^^trr  S^iriift  L.    Liulovicns  Nonniui  holds,  that 
wmg  of  Ausoniuj  is  Ihe  stnr^n,  but  this 
to  fvrj  qoesMonable.    The  l?^*  and  Oie 


tr-, 


■!.*29.— Charitno,  n.,  4.)- 
.3,  6  87.)— I.  {IIrm.1.,  U. 
m  lil.i—0.  (fhfid..  riu., 

!'  !m,  ii^  I. — Ammiaa.,  nxi^ 

ui,  jV.  A.,  rui.fSS.) 


j-oAfof  'Pdrfiof^  were  x-arietics  of  this  fis**     It  n 
also  called  bincKo^  by  I>uno  m  Athciifleus.* 

ACLIS,  a  kind  ofdaru 

Virg'tl  uttn)>utes  ihi^  weapon  to  the  Osci,  one  Ol 
tlic  aucicni  uaiionti  ol  Italy: 

*'  Terttes  wtU  adides  iJlis 
TVte,  $tU  hffc  InUo  mos  rsi  aptare  Jiagriio.'" 
From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  peculiarity 
of  the  aclis  consisted  in  having  a  leaihcrn  ihonf 
atl.'iched  to  il;  and  the  design  of  this  contrivance 
probably  was,  that,  after  it  had  been  thrown  to  a 
diMancc,  it  might  be  drawn  back  again. 

The  aclis  was  certainly  not  a  Uoman  weapon. 
It  is  always  represented  as  U5cd  by  forwpi  nation^ 
and  distiuEpjiishinp  chem  from  Greeks  and  Uomaos.* 

ACXA.  AC  NUA.    (TrW.  Actus.) 

•AKOIPN  MKPTrPKySiuKOTiVfiapmpnv).  By  the 
Athenian  law,  a  witness  eould  properly  t'nlv  give  cvU 
dcnceofwhai  he  had  seenhimscif,  not  ofwhai  hchnd 
heard  rrtnnDihei?>;'  but  when  an  individual  had  heard 
anything  relating  to  the  matter  in  dispute  from  a  per- 
son who  wa.s  dead,  an  exception  was  made  to  Lha 
law,  and  what  he  had  heard  from  the  deceased  per- 
son might  be  elven  in  evidence,  which  was  caJk'4 
uKoifv  fiaprrpdv  '  It  wiiiilt!  appear,  however,  from 
a  passtig-e  in  Is^us,  liiat  a  witness  might  give  evi- 
dence res()ecting  what  he  had  not  seen,  but  that  this 
evidence  was  consideretl  of  lighter  value.' 

•AC'ONE  (uKWTf),  the  whetstone  or  Novaculttt 
(Kirman),  the  same  as  the  vhtil  sUite  ufjameson,  and 
consiMing  principally  of  silei  and  aliun.  Theo- 
phrastus  informs  us  that  the  Armenian  whet^tonea 
were  in  most  repute  in  bis  time.  The  Cvprian 
were  also  much  sought  after.  Pliny  conibimdi 
these  with  diamonds.* 

•ACOMTUM  {aKuviTQv),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioa- 
corides  CMiumeratcs  two  apuci^'i',  tho  napdaXiayx^^^ 
and  the  7.vk(>kt6vov.  The  latter  of  these  is  corv- 
sidered  by  Dodonaius,  "WoodviUe,  Spreugel,  axi4 
mo5t  of  the  authorities,  to  be  the  Aamilum  NapeU'us^' 
or  Wolf's-bane.  Respecting  the  former  sj>ecie(j 
there  is  greater  diver>iiy  of  opinion ;  however, 
Sprengel  is  inclined,  upon  Ihe  whule,  to  ai^rce  with 
Dodona>us  and  Sibthorp  in  referring  it  to  the  Daronu 
rum.  jmriinliancJus,  or  Lcopnrtl's-bane.  It  woukj 
seem  to  bo  the  Kufifjapop  uf  Hippocrates,  and  lite 
(TKo/j-tof  of  Theophrastus." 

».\C0NT1AS  {oKovTiaf),  the  name  of  a  serpent. 
Then*  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Jaaiius  of  Lu- 
con.^*  £lian  is  the  only  anlhar  who  confounds  it 
with  the  Chrrsyilrvs.  Aelias  calls  it  Can-AhUs,  froi 
the  resemblaaice  which  its  spots  bear  to  the  seeds  o| 
millet  {KcyxP^)-  ^'  '«  called  cafezatc  and  altaaraU 
in  ihc  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna.  According  to 
Belon.it  isabont  three  palms  long,  and  the  thickncsst 
of  a  man's  little  linger  j  iis  colour  ihatof  ashes,  with 
black  spots.  Spren^l  tliinks  it  may  hare  lieen  %^ 
variety  of  the  OAubirr  Bcrus,  or  Viper." 

•AC'ORUS  (uJcoiKjf ),  a  plant,  which  moat  of  thM 
commentators  hold  to  be  tlie  Act^rus  Calamus.  ap\ 
STeet  Flag.  Sprengel,  however,  in  his  onootaUoiui* 
on  Dioscorides,  prefers  the  Psemlacmmm}* 

ACdUI'SlTlO  is  used  to  express  tlieacqiutition 
of  ownership,  or  properly  generally.  The  several 
modes  of  acuuiring  property  among  the  Roman v 
and  the  incidents  of  property  when  ac4juired,  are 
treated  of  under  the  various  heads  of  I.v  Jlrc  Ce»- 
flin,  Mascipatio,  Usucapio,  Accessio,  flitc.,  and  see 

DOMINIUU. 

•ACRATOPnORUM,  a  small  vessel  for  hold- 


1.   (Athen.,  rii., 
730.)— I.  (Sil.  Il*J., 

— 111.,    C.     Lcuctl.,    II 

SrhOuLKtin,  Ai'jmu 

4  0.  •e.i-.  p.  445,  ■.>,!.)— 7.  (Ufl  listed.  VUrtuclrtu.,  v-  \W.\— ft 
iM.l'..  >x.,lH.— A.^\*nw,  K\^\*iuJ.,» 


p.  305.)— a.  (Tii.,  ji.  aw.)— s.  (j;n.,  »»., 

li.,  M9.— Val.  FiBf., /nrauaul..  VI.,  W.)— ». 
,  p.  IiaO.)— 0.  (D«iii'Witk.,r.  S'npb..  p.  1I3«, 
1007.— IJ.,  n.  Eiibiil,.  |>.  i:i(MI.— Mr* rr  bihI 
Vi\<c.,  p.  009.— Peliiiw.  l.fit.  AH.',  w.,"!. 
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ACROTERIUM. 


ACTI3. 


ft  wine-cup.  Tlic  name  is  derived  from 
iKfiiTov,  "iiDiiiiiitMl  wine,''  anil  ^//>(j,  "  lo  bear" 
Pollox  ineuiiur.s  il  '\i\  hi>  accuiml  uf  aiicivnt  drink- 
ing VL'^seLs,  and  ricscnbra  it  as  resting,  noi  on  a  flat 
tKitloni,  but  on  small  astnit^ols.    {Vid.  TALts.)* 

ACKOA'MA  {uKfu'}t^ia)  signified  amon^'  ihc  Uo- 
muM  n  concert  of  players  on  different  niu<(ical  in- 
?lruincnts,  nnd  also  an  interlude,  c.illed  emhoiia  by 
Cicciu  '  which  wn»  performed  during  tlit-  cxhihi* 
tion  o(  the  public  ^mcs.  The  w*>rd  is  alwt  Xjv- 
({uenlly  used  for  ih*"  ar:toff  and  miisi'^iflns,  who  were 
oflou  employed  al  prirare entertainments;*  and  il  is 
S(nlll:litn^•^  f-mployfd  in  the  ^ome  sense  as  ana^r**''^'^) 
who  wcfc  iLsu.illy  f<lnve?t,  whose  duly  it  was  to  niaa 
or  repent  nassa^s  from  books  during  ao  enietiaiii- 
ment,  and  also  nt  other  times  * 

•ACRf>A'SI.S  {oKpoiKJie)  I  A  literary  disooarse 
or  lecture.  The  term  (iiwlf  of  Greek  origin)  is  ap- 
plied liy  the  Latin  nTilers  to  a  discoun>e  or  dispuia- 
tion,  liy  siinii'  inMnii'^ler  or  professor  of  an  an,  to  a 
iiumcixMis  audience.  The  currespundin\;  Lntin  icnn 
i.-*  AiL-lUto}  II.  It  also  signifies  n  place  or  roem 
where  litciurv  men  meet,  a  lecture-room  or  school." 

ACRO'LITTIO!  (dff/KiX/tfoi),  ftlatues,  of  which  iho 
nlrcmities  (head,  feet,  and  hands}  were  only  of 
>)tone.  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  of  bronze 
orgilde<l  wood.' 

♦ACKOPOD'ICM  {iiKpoTodiav),  the  base  or  ped- 
estal of  a  statue,  so  callctl  from  its  supporting  the 
extremities  or  soles  of  the  feet  <u«/>0{-,  iroiJf). 

ACHOSTO  LION  {Ufwariaiov,)  the  extremity  of 
iho  aroXo^.  The  tnolo^  projected  from  the  head 
of  the  prow,  and  its  extremity  (dn/wtrroAior),  which 
was  frequently  made  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  or  a 
helmet,  &e,,  appears  tu  have  !«eenM<mi-'linies  covered 
Willi  braa»,  anu  to  have  AiTved  afi  an  ififtoXTt  against 
the  enemy's  vessels.' 

•ACROST'ICHIS,  an  acrostic,  a  number  of 
rerses  so  contrived,  that  the  first  Ictten  of  each 
being  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  Mand,  T^hnll 
Ibrm  some  name  or  other  word.  Tlie  woni  .*'igni- 
tien  literally  the  begiiuiinji;  of  a  line  ur  verse 
(aroof,  aTix(K)  "Aftciinlinff  lo  some  aui^ioritioa,  a 
wriiLT  namotl  Porphyrius  Optniianus,  who  flourish- 
cil  in  the  fiiorth  century,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  inventor  of  the  acrostic.  It  is  very  nruha- 
blv,  however,  of  eariier  date.  Easehios,  the  m>*hop 
uj'CuesaiTca,  who  died  in  A.D.  310,  Rives,  in  hUi  Lilc 
of  Conslanilni',  a  copy  of  Creek  verses,  which  he 
a.ts«rts  were  the  composition  of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl, 
(he  initial  leltcrs  of  which  made  up  the  wo^d^ 
imOTS  XPiSTOS  OKOT  TlOl  lUTHP,  that  is. 
J:'iiLi  Christ,  tJu  Stm  of  <AW,  tie  Savumr.  These 
verses,  which  arc  a  description  of  llie  coming  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  have  t>ccn  translated  into  Latin 
heiamctcrs,  so  a^  to  preserve  the  acrosiic  in  that 
huiKuaRe.  ill  the  xvupN  JKSUS  OTIHlSTLfS  UKI 
FILIUS  SEKVATOR.  The  translation,  however, 
wants  one  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  original ; 
for  it  will  Imj  ojjservcd  that  thy  initial  Icilers  of  the 
five  Greek  words,  l>cing  joined  together,  form  ihe 
word  IXOTE.  that  is,  ihr  fuh,  which  St  Augustine, 
who  '              '  in  his  r/ork  cnlitlr*]  />:  ('iri- 

Ink  J  lol'c  uiid':TSt'>iKl  a^a  mysiical 

epith^  .- ^ .,  who  lived  in  this  aby.*-!?  of  mor- 
tality %vilhont  cniiiraeiiD^sin,  in  like  manncrasa  fish 
exists  in  iM'*  mitlst  of  the  sea  witliout  ncquirini^  any 
tlav'  i>m  the  salt  water.  This  may  iberc- 
fon                    1  acrostic  within  an  acnistic."' 

At  i\' •  1  i.  kUIM  {QKpuH/iMov)  stjtnifie^  the  ox- 
Iremiiy  of  anvthinsr.  I.  It  is  uvwl  ni  Arehitcoitire 
to  desi^ate  tiie  statues  or  other  omnmenlM  placed 

1,  fJWti*^  Ti^  16,— M.,  t,  ao.j— «.  (Pru  Srii^  V.  M.>— 3. 
tCI*.,»  V«rT.,  IT., « —M..  pm  Arrh.,  t».— 8.WI..  IK^r., 74— M/i- 
laub.,  Silt.,  u,  4.)-  '     '  '   ^tt.,  i.,  Itt.— III.,  ad  Fan*.,  v.,  0. 

-Pbn,.  Kp.,  I..   I'  I'l,,  ly.— Ncp,.  Kn,  M.)— .V 

fVilnjv..  10,  :i  -  f^raiiiin  ,  p.  8.)—/-.  (Civ,  »«J 

Alt,  i«-.,  17.)— 7.  ..171'..  II,.  8,)  —  *.  tyaXt/iintc  onJAat. 
jS^A..  Pi-n^  4J4^t—f.  fUaJlmum,  tie  SihylUf  Ihurrlsl.,  p.  ISS, 


on  the  summit  of  a  pediment  AccordI!&|f1 
writers,  ilic  word  only  means  the  pediraenl' 
the  ornaments  arc  placed.*  II.  It  signified 
uHfioorQ>uov  or  a^>^atnov  of  a  ship,  which  were 
ally  taken  fmra  a  conquered  vessel  as  a 
vicion'.'  III.  It  was  also  applied  lo  ihe  excr 
tics  or  a  statue,  wines,  feet,  hands,  Ac." 

ACROTHINION  (iApotf/i-iCr),  gcnrrallfi 
the  plural,  means  properly  the  lop  of  the  \\i 
ffi^.  und  iatbcncc  anplled  lothotH!  pans  ofl 
oi  the  earth,  and  of  the  booty  taken  in 
were  offered  to  the  gods.    In  tlie  Phccnlsiic 
ides,  the  choiui  call  themselves  dopo;  lU/y 

ACTA  DIUR'NA  (proceedings  of  the 
a  kind  of  gazette  pubtisned  daily  at  Rome 
amhonlv  of  the  goveniment.  it  contained 
count  nf  the  proceedings  of  the  public 
of  the  law  courts,  of  the  punishment  of  oirendetf,l 
a  list  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  Hic.  The 
ccedings  of  the  public  assemblies  and  the  la^ 
were  obtained  by  means  of  reporters 
The  proceedings  of  the  senate  (acta  scnal 
not  published  till  the  time  of  Julius  Ctcsaf,*^ 
this  ctLStom  was  prohibited  by  Augustus.* 
count  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  was 
served,  thoi^jh  not  nahliahed,  and  soma' 
seems  lo  have  been  cliosen  by  the  eraperorl 
pile  the  account.'  The  acta  rlinma  were 
acta  populi^  ada  piUdica^  acta  •urbamo^  and 
tlie  simple  name  oi  ada.  These  a/ia  werol 
ly  consulted  and  appealed  to  by  later 

ACTA  SENATUS.    f  m  Acta  Dn 

ACTI.\  Ctlirr/a)  was  a  leslival  celebrat 
three  years  at  Actium  in  Epin.is,  with 
horse-racing,  and  sea-fights,  in  honour  of 
There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo  al  J 
which  is  mcniioned  by  Thuqydides'^  and 
After  the  defeat  of  Antony  off  Actium,  Au|^ 
largod  tlic  temple,  and  instituted  games  to 
bratcd  every  five  years  in  commemoration 
victory.'* 

•ACTE   ((lAr^).      Dioscoridca    de»ci 
species  of  Elder,  which  are  undoubtedly  ,^^ 
tnuXtiS  mfrra  anil  e^ihis,  nainciv,  the  cummc 
Iho  dwarf  elder.    The  u«rg  of  Theophrastua 
former  of  the^e,*" 

ACTIO  is  deftned  by  Cclsus'*  to  be  the! 
pursuing  by  judicial  means  what  is  a  mail'/ 

"With  respect  to  its  subicct-maltcr.  tlio 
divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  m 
arfifi,  and  tin-  r'fi  rrm  artio.     The  in  n 
was  against  a  person  who  was  bountf  to 
lilfhy  contract  or  delict;  tJie  in  mn  adio  af 
those  cases  where  a  man  claimed  a  corporeal 
{citrmralis  res)  as  his  property,  or  claimed  ft 
as,  for  instance,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of, 
the  rij^ht  to  a  n»ad  over  a  nierc  of  Kroimd; 
The  in  rem  adiowus  called  rinduatiot  ll 
stmoTn  actio  was  called  cmtAiriiit,  In^'ause 
thi*  plainiitr^ave  the  defendant  notice  to  a] 
a  given  day  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a , 

The  old  actions  of  tne  Roman  law  we'i 
irj,"5  ariurtifTi,  or  l^ffitim/r,  eitlier  because  ih( 
expressly  pn'vided  lor  by  the  laws  of  the 
Tables,  or  l^icaiiie  they  were  strictir  adapted  w] 
wordsof  lite  laws,  and  therefore  could  not  be  vai 
In  like  manner,  the  old  writs  in  this  country 
talned  the  matter  or  claim  of  the  plaintifl'es 
according  to  the  Icgnl  form.** 
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ACTIO. 


ACTIO. 


Tim  kn  modes  of  proceeding  by  legal  action,  115 
'described  UyGaiu^,^  were  SAgttAMENTO, 

.fTDffJi*     P.ijtTn.*TinNEM,    PkR    CONOICTION'EM, 

rio!<EM,  Per  PicNoftis  captioncm. 
liu  of  aciion  gradually  fell  inio  div 
^  :e  of  ihe  cict&sive  Diccty  required, 
^')ueat  on  the  sligbit'st  error  in 
irhich  there  is  a  nouible  example 
pnu  faf  Gams  hinueU^*  in  the  case  of  a  I'laiuiill' 
•W  OOHiplaiBed  of  hisrutes(rt£(:3)  being  cut  down, 
4Mi  vak  icld  that  his  acu'oa  was  bad,  inaitmuoh  as 
haioete  CO  have  used  the  (cnn  trees  (arlforcs),  and 
;  bccaase  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
SaTc  him  the  action  tor  daina^'e  to  Lb  vines, 
only  the  general  expression  "trees"  (or- 
Ipo^  Tbe  Lex  ^Initia  and  two  Leges  Julia} 
^hdAhad  the  old  Ugiturnt  adioms,  cxccj)t  in  the 
^M  e^4«iKw«iR  inffctiim  {ViU.  Damnum  imfcctum), 
mA  ta  uuctrrs  which  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
CenCiunTJri.  {Vul.  Centcmviri.) 
litiie  old  Roman  constitution,  ibe  knowled^  of 
'llkw  was  mo5l  close!)'  cuuiiectcd  with  the  losti- 
awl  cetemonial  of  religion,  and  was  acconl- 
Sn  tfae  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  whose 
itMclr  clients  were  obliged  to  ai>k  in  all  tlieir 
~  diaxues.  Appius  Claudius  Ca:cus,  perhaps 
^  Uir  «-'.-li.--^i  writers  on  law,  drew  up  tlic 
ior  :ii,  prf  bebly  for  his  own  ase 

t  ot  .  V :  the  Viauuscript  was  stolen 

JTCPflsI  br  hL>  sorilie  Cp.  Flavins,  who  made  it 
jnUk;  MtMi  thus,  accon^Jn^  to  the  story,  the  ple- 
MUDi  Htwh*  acquairJ-Ml  with  those  legal  fontis 
Ulh«rto  hod  bctrD  the  exclusive  property  of 

the  old  legal  actions  being  abolished,  it  be- 

practice  to  pro>ecate  suits  according  to 

"'.   J  Pjrms,  or  formulae,  as  they  were 

.1  t»e  Aplained  after  we  have  no- 

1A ^.vi>ions  or  actions,  as  Uiey  are  made 

lltomaii  writers 

dlTl*imi  of  artitma  in  the  Roman  law  is 
»•  I    and  some  of  the  divisions 

■.\\Kt  as  emanating  from  the 
Ml  ian.s  than  from  any  other 

B'  'n,  though  complicated,  may 

*ii:_  ^         I,  or,  at  It'ast,  rendeKnl  more 

U  we  ctmsider  that  an  action  is  a  claim 
made  by  uoe  person  a^in^l  imoiher, 
in  order  to  he  a  valid  legal  claim  {ndw 
1),  U  mu5t  be  founded  on  a  leijal  ripht.     The 
I  divLsioQ  of  anion?  must  therefore  have  a  ref- 
w  or  analciey  to  the  main  division  of  rif^hts ; 
tn  eTcrr  vAr^trm  of  law  the  fonn  of  ilie  action 
!  of  the  legal  right.    Now  the 
IS  in  the  Roman  law  is  into 
L«i  iiLnuHiiMu  iir  ownership,  which  are  rights 
tbt  vfaole  world,  and  into  rights  arising 
ninrl.  ar.J  nuaM  Cuntracr,  and  delict-    The 
/'  :'laiuant,  who  claims  a 

I  ^n  who  may  dispute 
^  aal  '-ijc  .'  tion  is  to  comnol 

SPK,  Bd^MTv  V  the  particular 

«ki>t«'f— ..  .  i-     i--..  ;--  .iction  the  plaintili 
jRVperiy  in  or  to  a  thing,  or  his 
10  «  Wneftt  from  a  thing  {vrvUutcs).    T\\ns 
«r/  ■        ■<  called  on  account  of  ihc 

iion,  bal  the  term  is  a  lech- 
I  aaixa.'  au  aciijn  which  is  in  no 

'tffnn4^'  'N  and  tliL'iTfore  has  no  de- 

xu-  ;-  the  other  necessary'  party 

;  tnii  every  individual  who  disputes 
b«i«vfi>ei,  by  ^'i''h  not  of  dispiiling,  a  jKirty 
Mck  ikriuiiL     'i'  rrffi  does  not  ns- 

ibr  rwmplainnr.r  (mm  the  nalun* 

Aa  »ctUm  nut  cotii|-. ......;...  -  light  cannot  be 

hf  tt,  foe  Lt  is  a  right  against  all  the 

l^^-4.  tcfr..  a»  aw^  f.,  4t.~id.,  pn  I 


world;  but  ihc  aciion  determines  that  the  dcrenS 
has  or  has  not  a  claim  whicli  i^  valid  {igaiu!:t  ihf 
^lainUtI''d  cJaJui.  The  adut  in  personam  itnj'lies  a 
determinate  person  or  persons  again&l  whom  llie 
action  lies,  ihe  right  of  the  plalnlif  being  founded 
on  the  acL^  of  tlie  defcDdant  or  defendants;  it  is 
therefore  in  respect  of  something  which  has  been 
agre*si  10  be  done,  or  in  respect  of  some  injury  lor 
which  the  plaiullll  claims  compensation.  The  ttiJut 
»iLr/a  of  Jusiinian'i  Icgif-laiion'  was  so  called  fi-om 
its  being  supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
actio  in  rem  and  the  actio  in  prrsanavK  fetich  was 
the  aciion  among  co-heirs  as  to  the  division  of  the  in- 
heritance, and  the  action  fnt  the  purpose  of  sellling 
bouiidari*^-*  which  were  confused. 

Rights,  and  the  uiLKles  of  enforcing  them,  may 
al^o  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  sources  IVom 
which  ihcy  flow.  Thus  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens flowed  in  part  from  the  sovereign  power,  in 
part  from  those  to  whom  power  was  delegated. 
That  body  of  law  which  was  founded  on,  and 
flowed  Itom,  the  edicts  of  the  pi*2elors  and  curule 
axlilcs,  was  called  jus  honorarium,  as  opposed  to  the 
jusdTiU\  in  its  narrower  sense,  which  comprehend- 
ed the  Uges^  plcbisciia,  senalus  amsvUa,  Sec.  The  jus 
fi'itorariuiti  introduced  new  rights  and  modified  ci- 
isting  rights ;  it  also  provided  remedies  suitable  to 
such  new  rights  and  modifications  of  old  rights,  and 
this  was  efleclcd  by  the  actions  which  the  pranora 
and  icdiles  allowed.  On  this  jurisdiction  of  the 
pnrlnrs  and  a*diles  i.s  fotmded  (he  distinction  of  ac- 
tions into  tiriks  and  AantrraTutj  or,  as  they  are  some 
limes  csWisi,  pra/oria,  from  the  greater  importance 
of  the  prjetors  jurisdiction. 

There  were  several  other  divisions  of  action?,  all 
of  which  had  reference  to  the  forms  of  procedure. 

A  division  of  actions  was  sometimes  made  witli 
reference  to  the  object  which  the  plaintiff  had  in 
view.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  thing,  the  ac- 
tion was  cid\ed  patscvtfmn.  If  the  object  waj  to 
obtain  dacdages  (pana)  for  an  injuiy,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  thing  stolen,  the  action  was  jktnaiisi  U'T  the 
thing  iti»elf  could  be  claimed  Itoth  by  Uie  riiu/iaiiio 
and  ihc  aytufici Iff.  If  the  object  was'io  obtain  both 
the  thing  and  damngcv,  il  was  probably  sometime*-^ 
called  a/:4io  mix4a^  a  term  which  had,  however,  an- 
other signification  also,  as  already  obifCrved.  The 
division  of  adumfs  into  tlirccUe  or  rvigares,  and  nti- 
Irs,  must  be  imced  hiftorically  to  the  tidionrs  Jirtxtiti 
or  fictions,  by  which  the  rights  of  action  were  en-' 
laiged  and  extended.  The  origin  of  this  division 
was  in  the  power  a?ismned  by  the  pnctor  to  granl 
an  action  in  si>ecial  cases  where  no  action  could 
legally  !«  brought,  and  in  wliich  an  aciion,  if 
brougut,  would  have  been  xnanis  or  tnviUis.  After 
the  decline  of  the  pnrlor's  power,  the  adi^mts  vtHea 
were  still  exieuded  by  the  contrivances  of  ihc  jttri$ 
p-v*icnUs  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors.  When- 
ever an  actio  ntiiis  was  granted,  it  was  framed  00 
some  analogy  to  a  legally  rccognisci)  right  of  action. 
Thus,  in  the  examples  given  by  Gains,'  ho  who  ob- 
tained the  bonorum  posscssio  bv  the  pnctor's  edict, 
succeeded  to  the  deceased  by  Ine  pnctorian,  and  not 
the  civil  law :  he  had,  therefore,  no  direct  action 
(e/irfirlaadia)  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  tlic  deceased, 
and  could  only  bring  his  action  on  the  fiction  of  his 
being  what  he  was  not,  namely,  kcrex. 

Actions  were  also  divided  into  artfinaria  and  cx- 
(r/ionlituii-ifg.  The  (miinaria  were  those  which  were 
prosecuted  in  the  u^ual  way,  first  IcTir^  the  pnptor, 
injure,  and  then  before  the  judex,  inpifiido.  When 
the  whole  matter  was  seillcd  before  or  by  the  prtPtnr 
in  a  sinnmar)'  way,  llic  name  r:rfTnoriHimna  was 
appticahle  In  such  artion.     (17//.  Intkiidict.) 

The  foundation  of  tlie  division  of  actions  into 
artioHns  itriciijuns,  hontt  piciy  aj\d.nTWtr«ri«^  \s  iiq\ 
quite  deal.    In  the  adiuna  iimii  jurij/W  avv^iMl 
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Ktsi  ihe  fonnnia  or  the  pretor  cxprcsswl  in  precise 
and  slrici  lomis  Uic  inniicr  hul-mitiod  m  \hc  nulcx, 
whuhc  auihuniy  was  thus  contmcd  wilhin  limilA. 
in  the  aUioTus  ttorutJUlei,  or  cxfitUhona,^  more  laii- 
mde  was  pven,  ciihor  by  the  fomiuia  of  the  pnetor, 
ur  was  implied  in  ihc  kind  of  action,  such  as  the 
action  cr  onpto,  vcTuJif^i,  lacatPy6cc.,nnd  the  special 
eircuin&tanccs  of  the  case  were  lo  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  judex.  The  ariioKes  arbitraria 
were  so  called  from  the  judex  in  such  case  being 
called  an  arbiter,  probably,  as  Festus  says,  because 
Ihe  whole  mutter  in  disriute  was  subniilte4l  to  lus 
jud^^mcnl;  and  he  coula  decide  according  lo  the 
juitice  and  equity  of  the  case,  withoni  being  fel- 
Icred  by  the  pra?tors  formula,  li  should  be  otaerved, 
'sii,  that  the  judex  properly  could  only  condemn  in 

sum  ol' money ;  but  tlie  arliiler  might  declare  that 
any  particular  act  should  be  done  by  cither  of  the 
parlies,  which  was  called  his  artUriuiH,  and  was 
followed  bv  the  iondrmiuitw  if  it  was  not  obeyed. 

The  division  of  actions  into  pt-rprtva  and  t/injto- 
raln  had  reference  lo  llie  time  within  which  an 
aoUon  might  be  brought,  after  tlic  right  of  action 
had  accrued.  OriifinaJly  those  actions  which  were 
given  b*  a  ^*r,  srnnfus  rmtsvltum,  or  an  imperial 
coostilutiun.  mif^bl  l>e  brought  n-ilhuut  any  hmila- 
(ion  a-s  to  lime;  but  tlui&e  which  were  granted  by 
the  pra?tor's  authority  were  generally  limited  to 
the  year  of  his  office'  A  time  o(  Umiintion  was. 
however,  ftxed  fur  all  actions  by  Uie  late  imperial 
ron^litutions. 

The  division  of  actions  into  ndiftws  in  pis  and  in 
facUtvv  is  properly  no  division  of  actions,  but  has 
merely  rel'erence  lo  the  nalnre  of  the  formula.  In 
the  foimula  in  factum,  cfnuffta,  the  praetor  misht 
direct  ihc  judex  barely  to  mquire  a»  to  the  fact 
which  was  the  onlv  matter  in  issue ;  and  on  llndinp 
the  fart,  lo  make  the  pn?pcr  (fnulrmnntw :  as  in  llie 
rasf  of  a  frecdman  biin^nf;  an  action  against  bis 

t>;ilrunus.  In  tlie  funnulu  in  juts  the  fiict  was  not  in 
<<ue,  but  the  legal  consequences  of  the  fact  were 
subiniilcd  lo  the  discretion  of  the  judex.  The 
funnula  m  fudum  coramence<l  ivith  the  iccbnical 
expression,  iS*  parct,  &c.,  "  If  ii  should  appear,"  &c.; 
the  formula  in  jus  coinmenecd.  Qium/  A.  ^.,  &c., 
*'  Whereas  A.  A.  did  so  and  so."" 

The  actions  which  had  for  their  object  the  pun- 
ishment of  erimtLs  were  c^sidercd  public,  n.s  op- 
posed to  those  aciioni  by  wddch  s*jnie  particular 
p''r--<in  claimed  a  ri«ht  or  compensation,  and  which 
were  ihercfure  called  fntvola.  The  fonuer  weie 
properly  called  jiuitn'a  yiJJtra  ;  and  the  latter,  as 
contrasted  with  them,  wtre  called  jvdida  pncnta. 
(I'lV.  JcDiniM.) 

The  artious  called  noxaUs  were  when  a  JUius 
famtiiax  (a  ^on  iu  tlie  jxiwer  of  liis  fallier),  or  a 
i!lave,  committed  a  thett,  or  did  any  injury*  to  an- 
other. In  either  case  the  fnther  or  owner  might 
give  np  the  wronp-doer  to  the  person  injured,  or 
el.se  he  mu-tt  pay  competent  d;iniri;;es.  These  ac- 
lions,  it  apfieap;.  take  their  name  eitlier  from  Uic 
injur,'  cnmniiltcil,  or  twcause  tiic  wri:'nt:-<l<)er  was 
liable  lo  Ir.  eivcn  np  to  punishment  (n/?7i^)  to  the 
person  injured.  Somi-  of  ttie.^e  Aciion»  were  of  legal 
origin,  ns  that  of  theft,  wliich  was  given  by  the 
Twelve  Tables;  that  of  damnum  iniuntc,  which 
was  given  by  the  Aquilia  Lex  ;  and  that  of  injuri- 
arvm  rt  vi  bannrum  rijpfontin,  wluch  was  plvch  by 
the  edict,  and  thiTT'for*,'  was  of  pra-torian  oripiil 
This  instance  will  wjrvc  to  j^how  that  the  Romnn 
dinsion  and  classification  of  actions  varied  accord- 
ing as  ihe  Roman  writers  contemplated  the  sources 
of  ri^n'hl^  ofariion,  or  the  remedies  and  the  modes 
of  obtnining  ibem. 

An  action  wa.s  commenced  by  the  plaintifl*  .snm- 
muiiing  the  detieadam  lo  appear  before  thepnetoror 
other  magistrate  who  had  juriMlidio:  thi.s  procw* 
tras  caDed  in  }us  vactUiv  /   and,  acconling  to  the 
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laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  in  el 
ging  of  the  defendant  iKJl^Drcilic  pntior 
to  go  quietly.  This  nule  proceeding 
in  lalvr  times,  and  in  many  case*  there  c( 
in  jus  vocaHo  at  all,  and  in 'other  eases  it 
.sary  to  obtain  the  praetor's  permission  \xi 
of  B  penalty.  It  was  also  esiablishcJ  that 
could  not  be  dragged  Irom  his  u«n  hoi 
man  kej)i  his  house  to  avoid,  as  we 
iK-ing  sen-ed  with  a  writ,  he  ran  the  ria 
of  sequestration  {tictor  in  b&tut  mUUl 
object  of  tliese  rules  was  to  make  the  di 
pear  before  the  compeieiit  juri'^dieiion  j 
of  entering  an  ap[»rnmn<:e  |i>r  tbc  dciriK 
not  seem  to  have  su;rgeMed  iiself  lo  tJio 
lawyers.'  If  the  defendant  would  not  go 
the  plaintiff  called  on  any  by^timder  to 
(rtn/*y<in)tbai  he  had  iK-endn 
the  ear  of  the  wilnes*!,  and  ■ 
into  court,*  The  parties  ti\\^U\ 
on  their  way  to  the  court,  or  the  defe 
be  bailed  by  a  vindex.*  The  vindex 
confounded  with  the  vades.  This  scltJ< 
disputes  on  the  way  was  called  tronjactio 
anil  serves  lo  explain  a  pri.'^sagc  in  St. 

When  before  the  pr.rlor,  tJie  pariics^ 
JMfCumrrc.     The  plaintitf  ih.'M  nrnv,.!  f.i 
and  il'ihe  pra-ior  allowed  It  ( 
declared  what  action  he  ini' 
Ihc  defendant,   which   was  . ,  [; 
This  might  be  done  in  writiti/  "i  '  i:  MyJ 
plainiiff  taking  Ihe  driendnnt  lu  Un*  oilAt 
tng  him  which  O'.'lion  he  intended  lo 
the  Jtfnnula.  eompiebended,  or  were 
comprehend,  every  |K)Ssiblc  lorm  of 
could  be  reuuired  by  a  plaintiff,  it  was 
that  he  could  find  among  all  the  formuhr 
which  wn.«  adapted  to  hi? rase,  and  he  wu 
ingly  suppiiHcd  to  lie  without  excuse  if  h« 
tjike  pains  lo  soleet  Ihe  pro(ier  formula.'    If  1 
the  wrong  one,  or  if  be  riaimod  mon*  than  '' 
he  lost  his  cause;'  bui  ihc  jinPlor 
him  leave  to  amrnd  his  claim  or  it 
f.^.. ,.,,,!,.  ,1...  r,:i tract  Iwiwcen  the  pr 

"-.and  the  plainltfTclJ 
II  I'  lo«.t  hi?  arlion:  thus: 

might  U>,  tiial  l)ie  defendant  undertookj 
plaintiff  a  quantity  of  dyesiuti  or  a 
plaintiff  claimed  Tynan   puri>lc   or 
slave,  his  nclion  wris  bad;  thercfun^ 
according  lo  Ihe  terms  of  the  cunlracl 
claim  of  ihe  iikimtiit  to  be.    It  will  be  obetfl 
as  the  formula?  were  so  numerous  and  eomi 
5ive,  the  plainiijf  had  only  to  scJcct  the 
which  he  suppoved  lo  be  snilahle  to  his 
woijld  require  no  farther  variation  ibj 
tion  of  the  names  i»f  the  pnrticji  and 
claimed,  or  the  iubjecl-mattcr  o\'  the 
amount  of  damages,  *c.,  as  the  case 
When  the  pnetor  had  granted  an  actiivj, 
litf  required  the  defendant  to  give  seci 
appearance  before  the  prtDtor  (m  .?(/reJJ 
nameti,  commonly  the  day  but  one  afw 
rofntioj  nnlcss  the  matter  in  dispute 
once.    The  defendant,  on  finding  a  sui 
vaiti%  dare*  rtu/itnatiivm  prirmHirre  or 
suretv,  Tf7,i.  was  said  sptrnttcre ;  the  plaiotif 
sntisficd  with  the  surety,  was  said 
let  hiin  go  on  his  sureucs,  or  to  have 
him.    AVhen  tb*-   .cMidnnl  promiMd 
jvrr  on  tbe  da/  n»ri»-1,  without  Riving 
litis  was  called  fa/ttmenium  pvmm,     lu 
rempftalmei  {vid.  Jenrx)  were  name*),  whO|| 
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81  lAe  defendant  roakiiig  default,  condemned  him  in 
iht  Mmwi  mxfocy  named  in  the  vadimanium. 
l(  Uk  d«t<sndajai  appeared  on  the  day  appointed, 
«»  Skill  wmitmaniiun  sislerc ;  if  he  did  not  ap- 
Ut  v*a  saiii  uttiimimiuia  lUscmixu:,  and  the 
g^Te  to  the  pUiniid'  tiie  bortonim  possasit)} 
on  the  aay  appointed,  were  bummoucd 
>),  when  the  plaijitid' made  his  claiio 
vhieh  was  very  briefly  expressed,  and 
be  ooftsidend  as  currc^ponding  to  oiir  declara- 
Uw. 

defendant  might  either  deny  the  plaintiff's 
or  he  ou^t  reply  to  ii  by  a  plea,  exccptio. 
•teiplr  denied  the  plaiDtltT's  claim,  the  rau.se 
at  iasue.  and  a  judex  mi^hl  be  demanded. 
of  the  €T^-eptie>  also  were  contained  in  the 
•»  edict,  or,  upon  hearin:^  the  lacu,  the  pncior 
'  the  plea  to  ihc  case.    The  exo^tio  was  the 
It's  defence,  and  was  often  merely  an  eqtii- 
aaswcr  or  plea  to  the  plointiti's  legal  demand. 
plalotiir  might  claim  a  tiling  upon  his  contract 
die  deCsidaDt,  and  the  defendant  might  not  de- 
pm  coaEiact,  bat  might  put  in  a  plea  of  fraud 
t\  or  that  he  had  been  constrained  to 
'h  a;sTt:cc3cnt.    The  ejKcplio  was  in  effect 
•  lived  the  plaintiff 's  demand, 

it  was  «  V  a  negative  clause :  thus,  if 

iuuiiia  a^:>ertthat  the  plaintiff  frauda- 
j4Miww<rt  2  soQx  of  money  which  he  had  not 
Ibe  deCendant,  the  rxryptm  would  run  thus  : 
n&af  diiio  male  Auli  A^erii  Jaduiti  sit  ncque 
iffli  Th*  rrrtf'io  pruceedeu  from  the  de- 
it  v  I  d  in  iliis.  form,  in  order  to  be 
Hir  !  the  Cannula,  and  to  render 
I-;"  litf  condition. 
/''■»<■  or  diialoria.     Per- 
cx'-  i  >  omplcte  and  perpetual 
to  the  i»iaauiid"'a  demiuiJ,  such  as  an  exeep- 
of  4«rfiM  ww/aj  or  "of  rts  ii'^li-a/a.    Dilatory  ex- 

a?  ■'  '    iru[x>rta,  merely  calcu- 

b>  delay  l'i  ^  demand;  as,  for  in- 

by  showu:,-;  debt  or  dnty  claimed 

yvt  due.    Uaius  considers  the  exceplio 
and  rd  rtsiJua*  as  belonging  to  this 
1/  a  plaintiff  prosecuted  his  action  aOer  a 
exception,  he  lost  altrtgether  his  right  of 
There  might  be  dilatory  exceptions,  alsj, 
llie  peraoo  of  the  plaintiff,  of  which  class  is  the 
«3V^i/.7ria,  by  which  the  defeniiant  objects 
;  laiutiff  is  not  entitled  to  .»:ue  by  a 
■  le  co^tor  whom  he  hnrJ  namt-d 
aoi  quniiiiL-^i  to  act  as  a  ctnrnitor.    If  the  ex- 
^ns  allowed,  the  plainlitf  could  either  sue 
or  n.\toe  a  [>ro(,>er  c^jguitor,  as  the   case 
\x.     !  int  neglected  to  take  advan- 

ol  a  f  '^rp/ifl,  the  proctor  might  af- 

~  p;  11  to  avail  hiuuiclfof 

vfaedMr  same  in  the  case  of  a 

'a-.  "  ■. ,..  .[ion.' 

pUiAtiff  migbt  reply  to  the  defendant's  rr/xjh- 
Cjr  tte  di^fmdant,  by  piuiiug  in  his  plea,  became 
actor.  ('  '  The  defpndant's  plea  might 

ipod,  ar.  u:  ansu'er  to  tJie  plainiitr'i* 

",  Mwl  v'-i  m-'  jlninliff  might  allege  soxae- 
rtil  ■inild  be  an  answer  to  the  plea.    Tbns, 
Ijiven  by  CJaius,*  if  the  auctioneer 
lydaimed  the  Price  of  a  thing  sold  by 
itm.  ike  dd2^nd(Ult  mi?ht  pat  in  a  plea,  which, 
ilksejleilitt  r  wonldl>eof  this  .shape: 

I  ^emmm  tmy  ,  xi  ei  ra  quam  cmrrii 

mii  and  t'  in  form  a  good  plea. 

If  Ifar  coodi  -  were  that  the  article 

Met  be  h'i'  '  purchaser  before  the 

w  Mid,  the  Aigvutanus  might  put  in  a  rc- 
\a  IvU  shape:  Nisi  ^ttAidum.  est  nt  aliter 
na  trmdtrHur  ifuam  h  prr/ivm  emptor  soiuent. 


If  the  defendant  answered  the  rcyiicalio,  his  ansiitT 
was  called  dypliaUifj  and  the  j>aniuii  might  go 
to  the  IriplioUui  and  i/v/u.'rup'joUio,  mid.  evou  fa^efj] 
if  the  matters  in  question  wore  such  that  they  cotil< 
not  otherwise  be  brought  to  an  issue. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  prasfriptio.,  so  called 
from  being  written  at  the  hend  or  beginning  of  tbei 
fonuula,  and  which  was  adapted  for  the  protectioaj 
of  the  plaintiff  in  certain  cases.*    For  instance,  if  I 
the  dcfcDdant  was  Ujuud  Ut  moicc  to  the  plaintiff  ft! 
certain  lixed  payment  yearly  or  monthly,  the  plain-- 
tiff  had  a  guoil  cause  of  acdon  for  all  the  sums  of 
money  already  due;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  making' 
hi.s  demand  for  the  futnre  payments  not  3'ct  due,  ii 
was  necesifary  to  use  a  pnescriplion  of  the  follow- 
ing form :  Ea  res  aga/ur  ntjus  m  dicshut. 

A  person  might  maintain  or  defend  an  action  by 
his  cogmtffr  or  prwvraUn;  or,  as  we  should  say,  by 
his  attorney.  The  plaintiil*  and  defendant  used  a 
certain  form  of  words  in  appointing  a  cognitor,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  api>ointment  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  both  parlies.  The  cognttnr  needcii 
not  to  l)c  pre^enl,  and  his  appnintmenl  was  com- 
plete when  by  his  acts  he  had  signified  his  assent.* 
No  form  of  words  was  necessary  for  appointing  a 
procuTtttor^  and  he  might  be  appointed  without  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  many  cases  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  might 
be  required  to  give  Mcurity  {saiififnrf);  for  instance^! 
in  the  case  of  an  actio  in  rrm,  the  defendant  wltOj 
was  in  possession  was  required  to  give  security,  in 
onler  thai,  if  he  lost  his  cause  and  did  not  restn 
the  thing,  nor  pay  its  ei-tirnated  value,  the  plaintiff] 
might  have  an  action  against  him  or  his  sureties,. 
When  the  adio  in  rem  was  prosecuted  by  llie /(/rmvia 
pctU^tria,  that  sUpuluiio  was  made  wliicn  was  ealle;! 
jtuHratnm  solvi.    As  to  its  prosecution  by  the  spnasio, 
see  SpoNaio  and  CcNTUHvmi.     If  the  plaintiff  sued 
in  his  own  name,  he  gave  no  security;  nor  was  any 
securilv  required  if  a  cognitor  sued  for  him,  eithei 
from  the  cognitor  or  the  plaintiff  himself,  for  the 
cognitor  actually  represented  the  plaintiff,  and  wa»J 
personally  liable.    But  if  a  procurator  acted  forj 
hira,  he  was  obliffed  to  give  security  that  the  plain- 
tiiT  would  adopt  nis  acts;  for  the  plamiiff  was  notj 
prevented  from  bringing  another  aclinn  wJien  a  pr*v 
curator  acted  for  him.    Tutors  and  curators  gener- 
ally gave  security,  like  procurators.    In  Uic  case  of 
an'adia  in  pcrsonavi,  the  same  rules  applied  to  the 
plaintiff  as  in  the  ea^o  in  rtm.    If  the  delendant  ap- 
peared bv  a  cognitor,  the  defendant  had  to  give  se- 
curity; if  by  a  procurator,  the  procurator  had  to 
givc'securitv. 

When  the  cause  was  brought  to  an  issue,  a  judex 
or  judices  might  be  demanded  of  the  pnctor  who 
named  or  apjxnnted  a  judex,  and  delivered  to  him 
the  formula  which  contained  his  instructions.  The 
judices  were  said  dari  or  addici.  So  far  the  pro- 
ceedings were  said  to  be  injure:  the  prosecution  ol 
the  actio  before  the  judex  requires  a  separate  di.«i. 
cussion. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  formula  taken 
from  Gains:*  Jiuiex  esln.  Si  parct  Aulum  A^ertum 
apud  NumeriuM  Negidium  mfnsam  firf:mirnm  depa-- 
nuifse  ramque  doto  maSo  yummt  Se^viii  Awh  Agen9 
reddiiam  non  esse  {puinli  ea  res  erit  tantam  pfcuiUaM 
judex  NuvicriuM  Negidium  Avlo  Ageria  candemnalo  • 
n  Tum  pard,  ai/snivHo. 

The  nature  of  the  formula,  however,  will  be  bet- 
ter xmderstood  from  the  following  analysis  of  it  by 
Gains :  It  consisted  of  four  parts,  the  devumstTati»t 
iattjUio,  tufjudicaiio,  rtmdntntatio.  The  drmtmstra/io 
is  that  part  of  the  formula  which  explains  what  the 
subject-matter  of  the  action  is.  For  instance,  if  the 
."flibject-matter  be  a  slave  sold,  the  denumstratin  would 
nm  thus :  Qvod  Auius  Ageritis  Nu-merio  Nrgidio  Jurm- 
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jicn  vndidit.  Tb<  intmtio  cooUins  tfo  daim  or 
demand  of  the  pUiniitf':  Sipard  kffmutem  ez  jmn 
ilmntimwi  Auii  Aseni  <nr.  The  tdj^mHatU  h  Uut 
pan  of  ifac  formau  which  gires  tbe  judex  unhontj 
lo  adjndicstc  the  thine  vhich  is  the  snlgect  of  dis- 
pute lo  one  cr  other  of  tbe  litigant  puties.  If  the 
action  be  among  partners  for  diridmg  that  vhich 
bcloQgs  lo  them  ali,  the  adjodication  woold  mn 
thtu:  (jtiumhun  tfd^iftiaari  MvrM  JH^ex  TytiBoijmdi- 
taio.  The  amtltmnaUp  is  wt  part  of  the  Ibnnala 
which  gives  the  jodex  amhority  no  ooodemn  the  de- 
li'ndant  in  a  sum  of  moacy,  or  to  acquit  him:  for 
eiample,  Judez  Nvmermm  StgvUitm  AmU  Agtria 
hjlertiitm  rniHa  condevtna:  n  wm  jun^t  daaht. 
Somesiines  the  int^ntw  alone  was  reqoisite,  as  in 
the  fonnalie  called  praju^iaaia  ^which  aome  mod- 
em writers  make  a  class  of  actions),  in  which  the 
tn.'itirr  for  inquiry  was,  whether  a  certain  person 
vm^i  a  freedman,  what  was  the  ainoiuii  of  a  c/'O,  and 
aiher  similar  qoesiions,  when  a  lact  soleljr  was  the 
thing  to  be  ascertained. 

Whenerer  the  formula  contained  tbe  cm^cihim/u^ 
it  was  framed  with  the  view  to  prcuniaTT  damages; 
and,  accordini^y,  even  when  the  plaintia  claimed  a 
particular  thin<^,  the  judex  did  not  adj\idge  tbe  de- 
fendant io  ^Hve  the  thing,  as  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tice at  Rome,  but  condemned  him  in  a  sum  of  moo- 
ey  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  thing.  The  for- 
mula might  either  name  a  ^ed  sum,  or  leave  the 
estimation  of  the  raloe  of  Qie  thing  to  ibe  judeXf 
who  in  all  cases,  however,  was  buund  lo  name  a 
definite  sum  in  the  condemnation. 

The  formula  then  contained  tbe  pleadings,  or  the 
stntemcnts  and  couxitrr-stalcments,  of  the  plaintiff 
and  liie  defendant;  fur  the  t«/ni/u>, aswe  bare  seen, 
was  the  pLiimifi's  declaration;  and  if  this  was  met 
by  a  plea,  it  was  necessary  that  this  also  should  be 
inserted  in  the  formula.  The  formula  also  con- 
tained tlie  directions  lor  the  juilex,  and  gttve  him 
the  ixiwer  to  acL  The  resemblance  between  the 
English  and  Roman  pntcedurc  is  pointed  out  in  a 
note  in  Starkie's  Law  of  Eridrmce,^ 

I'he  following  are  the  principal  actions  which  we 
read  of  iu  the  Ruroan  writers,  and  which  are  briefly 
described  under  their  several  beads:  Actio — Aqtut 
pluvia  arcctuia  ;  Boturmm  ri  raptantm  j  Certt  ct  lH' 
cerfi  1  Commadati;  Comnuni  dividutuio;  Cen/essorint 
Damm  injuria  tiatt  ;  LkjrxU  pgi  tffufi ,-  Dfpcnsi ;  Oe- 
pnsUi ;  De  deh  male ;  Kmti  d  vmditi ;  Kxerdtana  ; 
AH  ExMHtendum  ,*  Familia  crcisaaula;  Fidudaria; 
f\ni%ivi  tfgitHtitfnin :  Purti;  Ufpotkecahn ;  Injun- 
annn  :  lustitorta;  Jn/haiti;  Quodynasuf  Lc^  A<iui- 
tits ;  Laciili  d  anulueii ;  .Maiulnti  rnutui ,-  Sfgaliva  ; 
S-'Zfliiarum  gatomvf ;  !\'cjiUis  ;  De  pavpcrie ;  Ik  pr- 
cttli'o ;  Pi^naratida  or  Pi^noratitin ;  Pvllidana ; 
Quftnii  minm-is;  Italionilnis  tiistraJun/IU;  Dtrtvejitoi 
Redhibit/tria ;  JJci  ttjtiria  or  Di^is ;  RalittUoria  and 
Jirsassoha  ;  Rtdtliitna  ;  ScTviana  ;  Pro  socio  ;  l^tint- 
twia  i   TSdrlee. 

ACTOR  signified  generally  a  plaintiff.  In  a 
civ^il  or  private  action,  the  plaintiff  was  often  called 
pctitors  in  a  public  action  {tomm.  publico)  he  was 
called  acauaiw.*  The  defendant  was  called  mis^ 
both  in  private  and  pnMic  causes :  this  term,  how- 
ever, according  lo  Cicero,*  might  signify  either 
party,  as  indeed  wc  might  conclude  from  tne  word 
Itself.  In  a  private  action  the  defendant  was  oflen 
called  adventtrius,  but  cither  party  uii^hi  be  called 
advenarita  with  respect  to  tne  otlier.  Oritpnallr, 
no  person  who  was  not  sui  juria  could  maintain  an 
action ;  nJijiusfftmiJi/jji,  therefore,  and  a  slave,  could 
nni  maintain  an  action;  but  in  course  of  time  cer- 
tain actions  were  allowed  to  n.  JUins  familias  in  the 
absence  of  his  parent  or  his  procurator,  and  also  in 
case  the  parent  was  incompetent  to  act  from  mad- 
ness or  other  like  cause.*  Wards  brnujjht  their  ac- 
tions by  their  guardian  or  tutor;  and  in  case  they 
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,  viabeil  to  lung  an  action  against  their  Itttot, 
pisAar  aaned  a  mor  for  the"pQTpo>$e.'  Peregi 
oc  aliots,  CfigiBalty  brought  their  action  thro 
their  jMOaias;  but  allenraid  in  their  own  na 
far  a  Ktkia  of  taw,  that  iher  were  Roman  citiz 
A  Roman  citizen  night  abo  generaUy  bring  hia 
tioe  by  means  of  a  cogniror  or  procurator.  ( 
Actio.)  A  ««iscnii<fls,  or  corporate  body,  suafl 
was  son  by  dieir  adir  or  .ifiirfiiiu.*  1 

Actor  has  also  tbe  sense  of  an  agent  or  ma4 
of  another^s  btwmrqi  mcrally.  The  ad^rr  pu6i 
was  an  officer  who  hnd  tbe  supeiintendence  or, 
of  slaves  and  propertr  belongmg  to  the  state.* 

ACTOR.    <K£/,  Hjvtrio.) 

ACTCA'EU.  sboit-hand  writers,  who 
the  speeches  in  the  senate  and  the  publ 
In  the  debate  in  the  Roman  senate  np(«  the 
roeni  of  those  who  had  been  concemed  in  tne  ( 
smxacv  of  Catiline,  we  And  tbe  fo:st  mentJoo 
sDort&aod  writers,  who  were  em{4oyed  b/  Cit 
to  lake  down  the  speech  of  Caio. 

The  AcrriRii  Mitrnf,  under  the  Roman  cm 
ora,  were  officers  whose  dutr  it  was  to  kee]i  the 
counts  of  the  army,  to  sec  tnat  the  contractorsj 
pUed  the  soldiers  with  provisions  according  toa 
ment,  Ac."  ^ 

ACTUS,  a  Roman  measore  of  length.  "2 
tvoaAalKr,  tn  fito  foivs  mfftmhir  cum  ttralro,  una 
vfim  jtat^.  Oic  ertt  cxx  peihim ;  dvpHcat^sfut 
bmgilndinemmgenimfadAti"*  This  actus  is  ca 
by  Columella  aeitis  fuuhatms;  be  says,^  **  A 
MoAnJmsiaidiqaeSmtiHrfaiUmscxj.  UiKdvpfi^ 
jacUjugrnam^  Hateo^fuod  eraijvndum^jugtriM 
ugarptmt ;  xd  Awie  adiun  gmincue  Ba&ca  fV 
acmuBn  (or  aenoin)  voomU,  Vano*  says,  **  A 
^uadraius  ^  «C  lotes  erf  pedes  cxx,  et  bmgvM  Mit 
is  modus  amna  Latins  oppeB/ttur."  The  adus  ^ 
rains  was  therefore  equal  to  half  a  jngenmi,  or  14, 
sqtiaie  Roman  feeL  The  adus  mintmus  or 
was  190  feet  long  and  four  broad,  and 
equal  to  480  square  Roman  feet. 

ACTUS,    (lid.  SEBViTXTEa.) 

ACUS,  dim.  ACICULA  fjSeUtm,  ^eXwif. 
a  needle,  a  pin. 

We  may  translate  actis  n  nfrdjf,  when  we 
it  to  have  had  at  one  end  a  hole  or  eye**  To 
passage  of  thread :  and  a  pin,  when,  instead  c 
hole,  wc  suppose  it  to  have  bad  a  knob,  a  sn 
globe,  or  any  other  ccdarged  or  oniamental  lermJ 
tjon. 

The  annexed  figures  of  needles  and  pins,  chi 
taken  fr^:tm  oriipnals  in  bronze,  varv  in  length  fi 
on  inch  and  a  hall'  to  about  eight  inches. 


'^ 


y 


f 
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Pins  were  made  not  only  of  metal,  but  at^ 

wood,  l»one,  and  ivory.  Their  principal  use  wfli 
as-Qist  in  fastcninj?  the  garmeots,  and  more  parti 
larlv  in  dressing  ilie  hair.  The  mode  of  plait 
the  nair,  and  then  fastening  it  with  a  pin  or  nce« 


1.  (Caitii,  i.,  IM.)~3.  (Dir.  3,  tit.  4.1— 3.  ■  Tartt..  Ann,, 
Mi  iii.CT.— Lip*.,  Escun.  »i]  Tont.,  Ann.,  ii..  30.) — 1.  (S> 
Jul..  fi5.— Seamen,  Ep.  33.)— 5.  (Ammion.,  n.,  5. — Cod. 
lit.  37,  i.  5,  U;  Hi«  tji.  41>.)-«.  (I'Ui..,  II,  N.,  xTiii.,  1.) 
(r..  !.>—«.  <D«  Rfl  Ru»t..  i.,  I».!— t.  C<:ulum,  v.,  I.— Vi 
De  Ung.  La*.,  W.,  4.\— 10.  (r(»venti«t  r^luXfaJ 


■  1  fismrc  of  a  female  head, 
ip  whii-li  wa:s  (LHind  at  Apt, 


f^ic  Oi<hinn  has  been  ri>iiurincd  to  oar  own  tunes 
Htttf  frfikJiIxr^  of  Italy.  MaitiaJ  alludes  to  it  in ibe 
Irikwtfi^  crt^ram.  in  which  he  supposes  ihe  hair  to 
Bift^toa  with  pexfumes  and  decorated  with  rib- 

*  7>WM  IM  •w«/ub  vialtnl  bom/f^na  criiKS, 

TW  aca^  was  employed  as  an  insimmrnt  of  tor- 
tttr.  tkrii^  Inserted  under  ibc  nails. 

Htaatf  vas  enjoined  upon  chiMren  by  telling 
BkSB  [l«i  ii  vas  wronsf  even  to  steal  a  pin. 

n  name  given  by  the  an- 
lu  »cYt.raJ  Miices  and  amon^  the 

ynlMMr  to  A.    Psollus  describes 

■■I  •^*MA' ft^  ■">».''>.'> .  iftoiiii'   '  '  ''./Cot'- 

onAT^iy*, '*  lU*  colour  rcseiii  and 

fi  l." — "It  is  p^ol»nWc,"o^^  1 .  Iluic, 

1  speaking  of  the  ^-m  cnllrd  a/f- 
*■,  amc^nE"  oth*;r  thint;?,  the  dia- 
[  'aiii.  ('mm  \)ii:  f;iMes  he  relates  of 
' ^^  T    "I  ti._'ii.-t  value,  not  only 
I  tiiiiii;!*,  and  for  a  long 

•  to  viT)'  I'f  w  of  ihern/ 
.  i>  evidently  conftrtind- 
.[i  >«_-;i'r;d  widely  diflerpnt  miner- 
;i  iheir  hanlness,or  Uieir,  in  ^ome 
;     ■.'  '     r-   '  !'T  nniurc,  the  Greeka 
int.'    Thus  steol  waa 
.       :'i  those  grains  of  na- 
■  hich,  when  ine  pan^uc  coniainine  them 
^i  in  ptjwder  fn  n  mortir,  resiFted  the  pes- 
I  lied  bv  it,  were  called 
'■"rt  Pullux  meant  by 
.    .  iioicest  p^ild,  which  he 
iio,  liy>,  by  'the  branch  or 
I -m  its  dcn-sitF,  vcf)' hard  and 
>:^iedadttmAis.**  tt  was,  no  doubt, 
fiat  was  spoken  of  in  the  authors 
r'tonn  I'unr  drew,  when  he  wrote  that  adnmas 
mA  to  pmatkicsi  that  it  accompanies  eold; 
t  MBBft  Kk  Of  (Mr  (iitw  iiiTC  lAit  in  gold  ;  that  it 
t^rgta  i&ui  '  secil,  nor  unlike  to  it 

ir.     Of  il  lift  mentions,  that  de- 

MM  occtm-  not  in  gtild,  Itut  bear- 

v>tAl.  may  have  been 
thmi^.i  ^-.-1.  ijffe  it  is  probable  that 
those  from  whom  he  copies,  mi5iook  fine 
qoirtz   for  ilinmonds.  or.  rather,  call 
mi^awini.    The  description  given  is 

"        "         '  ^        "      ^t.  xir.Ef'lir. 

]..   WKi.)— I. 

1—1'    joaiiuuM.,  Sirm'i, 
-A  /m,  PPJ— ft  {j(/,tHro8 
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precisely  that  of  a  cr>'stal  of  quartz,  in  which  tba 
prism  has  eniirulv  disappcartil,  leading  a  double 
Mix-^ided  jtyramitf  U{K>n  a  cummun  base.*  1'he 
manner  in  which  Dionysius  Poricgetcs  character- 
izes advmas  may  lead  us  lu  suswct  that  he  also 
i;poke  of  crystals  of  quanz;  for  liie  diamoiui  in  iti 
impolished  slate,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  would 
baldly  have  been  styled  '  all  resplendent^"  end 
allerwani  'brilliunt."  The  locality,  too,  in  the 
former  case,  being  Scythia.  The  variety  of  luUmuA 
which  Pliny  calls  suieritrx,  was  magneiic  iron  ore;* 
and  the  Cyprian  was  pnibiiUy  emerj',  or  some  simi- 
l.ir  substance  iLscd  in  engraving  gems.'" 

•ADAIt'KES  (d(^opjo7f).  Malthiolus  admits  hit 
ignorance  of  what  this  substance  is,  and  Matthias 
Paber  was  in  error  when  lie  ruferrttl  it  to  the  Lapii* 
Spimgdfs*  From  the  description  of  it  given  hy 
Dioscoridcs  and  Paulus  jEgineta,  it  was  evidently' 
nothing  but  the  efflorescence  M'hich  gathers  about 
reeds  in  certain  isaU  lakes.' 

ADDIC'TL    (>V//,  Nkxi.) 

ADDIC'TIO.    (IVW.  AcTto) 

ADDIX,  ADUIXIS  (<5W/;,  uM^fif).  a  Greek  meas 
ure,  according  to  Hesychiua  equal  to  four  ^wwAcf. 

ADEIA  (Wfia).  When  any  one  in  Athens,  who 
had  not  the  full  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
such  as  a  foreigner,  a  slave,  &c.,  wished  to  ncctise' 
a  person  of  any  olfenee  against  the  people,  he  waa 
obliged  to  otiiaiu  fin>i  iM.-riui:>sion  to  do  »o,  which 
permission  waa  called  uMia*  An  Athenian  citizen 
who  had  incurrtHl  an^la  {tid.  Atimia)  was*  also 
obliged  to  obtain  u6eia  before  he  could  lay  an  infur 
raattofi  against  any  one.' 

ADEMP'TIO.    (Vid.  LjigatumJ 

ADGNA'ITO.    {Vid.  Hehes;  Tebtamentcm.) 

ADGNA'TI.     {Vid.  CooNATr.) 

•AiyiANTON,  a  plant.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  Atlinnlvm  Capil/ns,  or  "  Mai  den- hair,*" 
Both  Nicander  and  TheophraMus  say  uf  it,  that  it' 
derives  its  name  fwm  the  circnmstaiice  of  its  nat 
bemg  wet  by  rain  {u,  nr^.,  and  diaivu,  "to  wet"). 
ApuTeias  metttions  CaUitrirhoiif  Ptitytricktrn,  and  A^ 
fUnon  as  s^Tionyroes  of  il.'» 

'AAIK['A£  rr^of  riiv  d^fiov  yfiQfijt  and  atrar^fftui 
Tov  6f)fiov  ypa^,  were  actions  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nian conrLs  against  persons  who  wcrw  considered  to 
have  misled  Uie  people,  the  courts  of  justice,  or  the 
iicnate  of  Five  Hundicd,  by  misrcprescniations  or 
false  nromises,  into  acts  ofinjustice,  or  into  measures 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  Athens.  If  an  individual 
was  found  guilty,  he  was  punished  with  death.  The 
law  relating  to  these  ofll*nces  is  preserved  by  Demos- 
thenes.*' 

ADIT'IO  HEREDITATIS.  (V**/.Uersdiwb.) 

ADJITDICA'TIO.    (I'lW.  Actio) 

ADLEC'TI  were  those  persons  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  privlleeies  and  nonours  of  the  pnetor- 
shiri,  qii;p?;rorsliip,tpdilc*;hip,  and  other  public  offices, 
witnout  having  any  duties  to  perform.'*  In  inscrip- 
tions we  constantly  find,  adUdus  irUrr  friimnaf,  inftrr 
qittxsloftSj  inlcT  protons,  Ac.  The  name  al!«>  was 
applied,  arconling  to  Fcstus,  to  those  senators  who 
were  chosen  fK>m  the  eqnlies  on  account  of  the 
small  numK-r  of  senators;  bnt  it  appears  more  proli- 
able  that  the  adlccii  were  the  same  as  the  con* 
script!,  Livy  savs,  Comcriftos  in  nffcvm  scrM/«m 
appetUilHint  Moi}^ 

ADLEC'TOR,  a  collector  of  taxes  in  the  proT- 
incc-t  in  the  time  of  the  Koman  emperors.'* 


).  (Dm.,  H.  N..KXzviJ.,  15.)— 3,  («aii^i^i'ra;I>ian.Penf9., 
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ADOPTION. 


ADOPTION. 


ADMISSION  4. 'LES  were  chamberlains  at  the 
uupcrial  conn,  who  iutroduced  |>er5*oiis  to  the  prcs- 
ence  of  ihe  emperor.'  They  were  divided  into 
fijur  classes ;  the  chief  ulficcr  of  each  class  was 
called  jTftrmiwj  admissumn-vi  ;*  and  \)\(i  pruximi  were 
under  the  uuigi^cr  admSssumumJ*  The  admissioa- 
aJes  were  qs-uaily  freediuen.* 

Friends  apiwar  lo  have  been  railed  amid  admis- 
sioHU  prit/tte,  sccMtuItt,  ur  tcrlitz.  Accurding  to 
some  wrilers,  they  were  so  called  in  consequence 
of  the  order  in  whicli  they  were  admitted;  accord- 
log  to  others,  bccau.se  the  tUrium  was  divided  into 
dilercnt  pans,  sepaxaicd  Irom  one  anotJier  by  hang- 
ings, into  which  persons  were  ailuiittcd  accur^ing 
to  the  difierent  decrees  onavour  in  which  they  were 

ADO'NIA  {a&uvia),  a  festival  colpbratod  in  hon- 
our of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in  most  of  the  Grecian 
cities.'  It  tasted  two  days,  and  was  celebrated  by 
women  exclusively.  On  the  first  day  tiiey  brou^hL 
into  the  streets  slaiuts  of  Adonis,  which  were  laid 
out  as  corll^e^;  arid  lliey  observed  all  the  rites  ciis- 
tomnrr  at  funcral.s,  beating  themselves  and  uttering 
lameu'taiions.^  The  second  day  was  spent  in  mer- 
rinicni  and  feasting,  because  Adonis  was  allowed 
to  return  to  life,  and  spend  half  of  the  year  wiUi 
Aphrodite.' 

*ADO'NIS  (ii(Jov(f,  or  iiCmoiToO,  the  Flying-fish, 
or  EiDcxtus  vohtans,  L.* 

ADOPTION  (GREEK).  AdopUon  was  called 
by  the  Athoniana  derroirjaif,  or  sunietimes  simply 
Koirititf  or  iSf'ctf.  The  adoptive  father  was  said 
rotiiff^ai,  cwKouiijOai.  or  somelimes  noifiv;  and 
the  father  or  mother  (for  a  motlier  nOer  the  denth 
of  her  hu.sband  could  consent  to  aer  son  Ireiug 
adopted)  was  said  eKmutlv  :  the  son  was  said  tfcroi- 
tiaOat,  with  reference  to  the  famdy  which  ho  left  ; 
and  eloTroiilatiat  with  reference  to  the  family  into 
which  he  was  received.  The  son,  when  adopted, 
was  called  iroii/rof,  rlaTOt^jirof,  or  i^trof,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  legitimate  son  bom  of  the  body  of  tlie 
latlier,  who  was  called  yvifciof. 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  his  lifetime  or 
by  his  testament^  provided  he  had  no  male  oilspring 
and  was  of  souna  mind.  He  might  also,  by  lesta- 
Jient,  name  a  person  to  take  his  property,  in  case 
his  son  or  sons  should  die  under  age.**  If  he  had 
male  ofTspring,  he  could  not  dispose  of  his  property. 
This  rule  of  law  was  closely  connected  wim  tlie 
rule  as  lo  adoption  j  for  if  he  could  have  adopted  n 
son  when  he  had  male  children,  such  sou  would 
have  shared  his  projK'rty  with  the  rest  of  his  male 
rhildreu,  and  to  that  oiient  the  father  woold  have 
exercised  a  power  of  disposition  which  the  law  de- 
nied him. 

Only  Athenian  citizens  could  be  adopted ;  but  fe- 
males'could  be  adopted  (by  testament  at  least)  as 
well  as  males."  The  adopted  child  was  transferred 
from  his  own  family  and  demus  into  those  of  the 
adoptive  father;  he  inherited  his  properly,  and  main- 
tained the  sacra  of  his  adoptive  fattier.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  take  his  new  father's  name, 
but  he  was  registered  as  his  son.  The  adopted  son 
might  rclnm  to  his  former  family,  in  case  he  left  a 
child  to  represent  the  familj'  of  fiis  aduptive  father: 
unless  he  so  returned,  he  lost  all  ri;;ht  which  he 
might  have  had  on  his  father's  side  if  he  had  nul 
been  adopted;  but  he  retained  all  rights  which  he 
might  have  on  his  mother's  side,  for  the  act  of  ado^>- 
*ion  had  no  effect  so  far  as  concerned  the  mother  of 
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the  adoptcil  person ;  she  siiU  continued  hit; 
aller  Ute  act  of  adoption. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were^ 
titled  to  his  property  if  he  made  no  (U>po«tion 
by  will,  or  made  no  valid  adoption  during  his 
lime;  they  wers,  therefore,  interested  in  prevent 
fraudulent  adoptions.    The  whole  community 
aUo  interested  in  preventing  the  introduction 
their  body  of  a  person  who  was  not  an  Ath( 
citizen.    To  protect  tl»e  rights  of  the  next  of 
against  unjust  claims  by  persons  who  alleged  ihi 
selves  to  be  adopted  sons,  it  was  required  that 
father  should  enter  his  son,  whether  bom  of 
body  or  adopted,  in  the  register  of  his  phi 
{^parpiKi^v  ypafifiarehy)  at  a  certain  time,  the  " 
gelia,^  with  the  privity  of  his  kinsmen  and  phrai 
{yfvvf/Tat,  ^puTope^).     Subsequently  to  this,  it 
Mecessar>'  to  enter  him  in  tlie  register  of  the  adoj 
father's  demus  iXfi^apxtKov  ypafuiareiov),  wilU 
which  registration  it  appears  llial  he  did  not 
the  full  nghts  of  cilizensliip  as  a  member  uf  bia 
demus. 

If  ^he  adoption  was  by  testament,    rcgistral 
was  also  required^  which  we  may  presume  that 
person  himself  mi^ht  procure  to  be  done  if  be 
of  age,  or  if  not,  bis  guardian  or  next  friend, 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  property  of  the  decei 
{O^pov  diaiiKOGia)  between  the  son   adopted 
testament  antl  ihe  next  of  kin,  there  could  prop* 
be  no  registration  of  the  adopted  son  tmlil  the 
tamecit  was  established.     If  a  mnn  died  cbildl 
and  intestate,  his  next  of  kin,  acciniiing  to 
Athenian  rules  of  succession,'  look  his  propertjrj 
the  right  of  blood  (uyxtcTeia  Kara  yh/vi). 
regi.siration  might  in  this  ca.sc  also  be  rcquJi 
there  was  no  adoption  pitiperly  so  called,  as  sc 
modem  writers  suppose ;  K)r  ine  next  of  kin  d< 
sarily  belonged  to  tnc  family  of  the  intestate. 

The  rules  as  lo  adoption  amoug  the  Athent 
are  not  quite  free  from  diificully,  and  it  is  not 
lo  avoid  all  error  in  stating  them.    The  gej 
doctrines  may  be  mainly  deduced  from  Uie  oralij 
of  Isseus,  and  those  of  Demosthenes  against  Ml 
laius  and  I^ochares, 

ADOPTION  (ROMAN).     The  Roman  n 
lion  of  parent  ana  cliild  arose  either  from  a  lai 
marriage  or  from  adoption.    Afhji/io  was  tlie 
eral  name  which  comprehended  tlie  two  spe< 
adoptw  and  oiiTogaiut ;  and  as  tlie  adopted  pel 
passed  from  his  own  familia  into  thai  oi  the  pei 
adopting,  atlitptU)  caused  a  capitis  tiimiimtin,  and 
lowest  of  the  tliree  kinds.    Adurti'^'u,  in  its  siiet 
sense,  was  the  ceremony  by  which  a  person 
was  in  the  power  of  Ids  parent  (in  potaUiie 
tium)^  whether  a  child  or  grandchild,  male  or] 
male,  was  transferred  to  the  riower  of  ilie  jiei 
adopting  him.    It  was  efToctea  imder  the  aoi" 
of  a  magistrate  {mtis-istraltLi),  the  pnrtor,  for 
stance,  at  Rome,  or  a  governor  (pmsr.%)  in 
provinces.     The  person  to  he  adopted  was  emi 
paled  {rid,  Mlscipatio)  by  his  natural  father ' 
the  competent  aulliority.'and  surrendcreil  lo 
aduptive  fatlier  by  the  legal  form  called  m 

When  a  person  was  sui  juris,  i.  c,  not  in 
power  of  liis  parenl,  the  ceremony  of  adoption 
called  rt*/roffrt/w.  Originally  it  could  only  be  ef 
ed  at  Rome,  and  only  by  a  vote  of  the  poj 
{pomli  attcUyrUiiW)  in  iHe  comitia  ruriala  {Jcgt 
fl/tfj;  the  reason  of  this  beiue  that  the  caput] 
status  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  not,  according 
the  laws  of  the  I'welve  Tables,  be  aireetcd  except 
by  a  vote  of  the  populus  in  the  comitia  curiata. 
Clodins,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  was  adrognted  into  ■ 
plebeian  family  in  onler  to  qualify  himself  to  be 
elected  a  Iribunus  plebis.*    Females  could  not  be 


I.  (Ixvus,  rtpl  roC  'AroXAo^wfr.  KAfJoav,  3,  9,]— 9.  fDi'tnctl^n 
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ADORATIO. 


ADULTERIUM. 


fcf  like  adrogario.  Under  the  emperors  it 
cJw  prsctiee  tn  effpcx  thn  adrogatio  by  en 
ir^'  -  JfiiUf  rx  r€i:rnptv 

jnanu);  ^  l  become  esiatv 

MM  tr.  I  in  .,  ..t)  it  appears,  of 

D^ii  '-ver,  from  a  passa^ 

i»  r*t-ii  i(t  a  successor  wilhooi 

iy  uf  liie  aJiu^juUo.     By  a  rescript  of 
lKujM!iur  Antoninus  Piu<i,  cuMros-^cd  to  the  pob- 
who  weie  imtier  aye  (im/nj/MTo),  or 
Si),  could,  with  cerL'iin  restrictioD.i   be 
by  ttie  aiii\>gaLio,      If  a  fatbt^r  wlio  bad 
in  his  power  C4Mi8enied  lo  be  adopted  by 
ir  pei50ti,  both  himself  and  tii&  cJiildreti  \k- 
JB  the  power  of  the  adoptive  father.    All  ihe 
of  ihe  adopted  sc'ti  became  at  once  tiie 
of  ihe  adoptive  laUier.*    A  person  could 
\y  be  adoph>d  by  the  adiogatio  titi  he  had 
(mi  a  sansfacioo'  case  (jfufo,  botiOt  muM)  to 
PO«iEitiros,  vho  had  the  right  of  insisting  on 
ppslimiuarT  cundilions.     This  power  ct  the 
was  pnibaWy  fbimdf^d  on  their  rght  to 
the  due  observance  of  the  sacra  ul  each 
ti  would,  accordiimly,  have   been  a  good 
of  pefusiijg  their  consent  lo  an  adrogatio, 
person  lo  be  adopted  was  the  only  male  of 
.'-►old  in  swch  case  be  lost. 
iilopuve  father  also  had  no 
ible  ho[>es  of  any ;  and,  as 
ic«3  uf  this  coudiliou,  that  hc  should  be 
ihc  person  to  be  aduptcd- 
could  not  adopt  a  person,  for  even  her 
wen  not  in  her  power. 
all  adoption  was  enected  by  the  imperial 

of  atloption  was  to  create  the  le^al  re- 

of  Citiirr  ^lui  •^"fi,  jnsi  as  if  the  adometl  son 

bom  Kt    III'-  ^'If^A  of  the  adoptive  lather  in 

marnage.     The  adopted  child  was  entitled 

ftajnc   and  sacra  privaia  cf  tho  adoprin^ 

and  i'  'fill  Uie  presenation  of  the 

pnvat,  ,   the  laws  of  the  Twelve 

wcit  i»'tual,  was  frequently  one 

eamma  fur  a  childlcfts  pcr^n  adopting  a  son. 

of  if»l*''!t.irv,  Ihr  adopted  child  int^bt  be  the 

a-!  '    ':' T.    He  became  the  brother 

If*'  daa{!;hler,  and   therefore 

nui...   -J-.  .      U  he  did  not  Ijecomc  the 

ftdopttre  iaihcr's  wife,  for  adoption  only 

ad'^pted  -"on  the  jura  a^ationis.* 

■a  bv  icstamoni"*  seems  to 

■  uj  n  of  the  term ;  for,  though 

utiui.in  uiiuiii  by  testament  name  a  hercs, 

{■apofte  the  condition  of  the  heres  taking;  the 

of  ihe  lestator  or  testatrix,  this  so-called 

coatd  not  produce  the  eflccls  of  a  proper 

It  rntjld  eive  to  the  person  so  said  to  l»c 

the  I.  fertyoi  the  testator  or  tes- 

tmt   !  '■•A   person  on  passing 

OCve  gi-  iicr,  and  taking  the  name 

t>ew  t'  ally  retained  the  name  of 

"  addition  to  it  of  the  icr- 

Thu^  C.  Octnniis,  nfierwani  the 

Anmstns,  npon  l«ein£;  adopted  by  the  tcs- 

/«f  hr ■  •'■  ■  '■ T,  .resumed  the  name 

JU  uiii^;  but  he  caused 

fit>r.  'v  the  curia;.' 

oaKvrjiai^  was  paid  to  the  gods 

innfir:  Ths  individoal  stretched 

die  statue  of  the  god  whom  he 

kissed  his  hand  and  waved 

ce  we  have    in  Apuleius, 

aAite  suppliariit  niiUvm  tempium  frc- 


'r-A  in  P)^.  I,  tit. 
,  15.)— 3,  (Gnt.ip, 
'■(iia»,  i..  97-107, — 


quaitavits  si  Jtinttm  aiiquoii  praUrmif  vtfas  4dM 
adorawh  gralt/i  mnnvm  lalrra  advunrfc.^  'J'hc 
adomiio  ditTered  from  iho  (fratio  or  prayers,  suppli- 
cations, wltich  were  olli-rvd  willi  the  hands  t- xlend 
cd  and  the  nalms  mined  upward.*  Tht-  ailuratioa 
paid  lo  the  Koman  emperors  was  borrowed  frum  the 
eastern  mode  of  adorauon,  and  consiilcd  m  prui.tJHp 
tion  on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  leet  and  knees 
of  the  emperor.^ 

ADROGA'TIO.     f  TiW.  AnoiTioN.^ 
ADaCHIPTl'VI.    ( I'ui.  AcjENsi.) 
ADSTIPULA'TiO.    {VU.  Sticlxatio.) 
ADULTKRitlM  properly  signifies,  in  the  Ro- 
man law,  Uie  oiTcnce  couinutlcd  by  a  man  tiavHng 
sexual  iniercutuse  with  another  man's  wife.    Stu< 
prum  (called  by  the  Greeks  9%ju}  signifies  the  like 
olfencc  with  a  widow  or  virgin.     It  was  tl^c  con- 
dition of  the  female  which  determined   the  legal 
character  of  the  oflencc;  there  was,  therefore,  no 
adultery  unless  the  lemale  was  married. 

In  the  lime  of  Augusms  a  lex  was  enacted  (prob- 
ably about  B.C.  17),  entitled  Lfx  Jvha  Ue  atliUUriis 
coercendis,  the  first  chapter  of  which  repealed  .some 
prior  cnactmrnta  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  pro- 
vi!>ioos  of  which  prior  enactments  we  are,  however, 
unacquainted.  In  this  law  tlic  icmis  adulterium 
and  siupnim  are  xistd  indill'erenily  ;  but,  slricdv 
speaking,  these  two  terms  ditTered  as  above  stoica. 
The  chief  provisions  of  tliis  law  may  be  collected 
from  the  Digest  and  from  Paulus.' 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  tht  enaclmenLS  repeal- 
ed by  Ute  Julian  law  contained  si>ecial  penal  pro- 
visions against  adultery;  and  it  is  also  not  im- 
probable  Lliat,  by  ilie  old  law  or  custom,  if  the 
adulterer  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  injured  husband,  and  tlmt  the  husband 
might  punish  with  death  his  adulterous  wife.*  It 
seems,  also,  that  originally  the  act  of  adultery 
might  be  prosecuted  by  any  person,  as  being  a  pul>- 
lic  oflpnce;  but  under  the  emperors  the  right  of 
pnjsccutioa  was  limited  to  llie  hiistvind,  fatlier, 
woiher,  patmu.*^,  and  avunculus  of  the  ndultcrcss. 

By  the  Julian  law,  if  a  husbaiid  kept  his  wife 
after  an  act  of  adultery  was  known  lo  him,  and  let 
the  adulterer  off,  he  wa.s  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
lenocinium.  The  husband  or  father  in  whose  power 
the  aiiulieress  wa5,  had  sixty  rt.\vs  allowed  for  com- 
meucing  proceedings  against  tiie  wife,  aflei  which 
time  any  other  ncreon  might  prosecute.'  A  woman 
convicted  of  adultery  was  mulcted  in  half  of  her 
dos  and  the  third  part  of  her  property  (bcnut),  and 
banished  {rekgala)  lo  some  miserable  island,  such 
as  Seriphos,  for  instance.  The  adulterer  was 
mulcted  in  half  his  properlyj  and  hani-shed  in  like 
majiiier.  This  law  did  not  mftict  the  punislunent 
of  death  on  either  party;  and  in  those  instances 
under  the  empemrs  in  which  death  was  inflicted,  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  punishment, 
and  beyond  the  piovisious  of  the  Julian  law.'  But, 
by  a  constimiion  of  Constantine"  (if  it  is  genuine), 
the  offence  in  the  adulterer  was  made  capital.  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,'  the  low  of  Constantine 
was  probably  only  confirmed ;  but  the  adulteress 
was  put  into  a  convent,  after  t>eing  first  whipped. 
If  her  husband  did  not  take  her  out  in  two  years, 
she  was  conijwlled  to  assume  the  habit,  and  to  spend 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  convent. 

The  Julian  law  pennitied  tlic  father  (both  adop- 
tive and  natural)  to  kill  the  adulterer  and  adulter- 
ess in  certain  eases,  as  to  which  there  were  several 
nice  distinctions  established  by  the  law.    If  the 
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&lber  killed  only  one  of  tne  p»rties,  he  brought 
hiia-^ell'  wiihiji  ihe  penalties  of  the  Cornelian  law 
De  Sicariis.  The  hasbniid  might  kill  persons  oC  a 
certain  class,  described  in  the  law,  vhom  he  caught 
in  the  aci  ol'  adultery  with  his  wife ;  bTii  he  could 
not  kilt  his  wife.  Tnc  husband,  by  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  the  Julian  law,  could  detain  for  twenty  hours 
the  adulterer  whom  he  had  caught  in  the  fticl,  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  in  witnesses  tn  prove  Uic 
adnliery.  If  the  wife  wis  div(irced  for  adultery, 
the  huM>and  was  entitled  to  retain  part  of  the  dos> 
Horace'  is  supposed  lo  allude  to  ilus  Julian  law. 

Amont^  the  Athenians,  If  a  man  caught  another 
raiin  in  the  act  of  criminal  intercourse  (fioixda) 
wil\  his  wife,  he  might  Will  him  with  impunity; 
and  the  law  was  also  the  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubiDe  {waAhu(^)  He  mit^ht  also  inflict  other 
punishment  on  the  oifender.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Athenians  also  there  wa^  no  adultery,  unless  a 
married  woman  was  concerned.'  But  it  was  no 
adultery  for  a  man  to  have  connexion  with  a  mar- 
ried woman  wlio  prostituted  herself,  or  who  was 
engaged  in  selling  anything  in  rhe  agora.*  Tlie 
Roman  law  appears  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  the 
same.*  The  husband  miisht.  if  he  pleased,  take  a 
turn  of  monpy  from  Ihe  adulteri'ir  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, ana  detain  him  till  he  fuund  sureties  for 
the  payment.  If  the  allied  adulterer  had  been  un- 
jusilv  detained,  he  might  bring  an  action  against 
the  nusband;  and  if  he  rained  his  cau^e,  he  and 
his  sureties  were  released.  If  he  failed,  the  law 
required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the  adulterer  to 
the  husband  before  the  court,  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  him,  except  that  he  was  not  to  use  a  knife  or 
dagger.' 

The  husband  might  also  prosecute  the  adulterer 
in  the  action  calloil  fiotxe/a^  yp''^-  If  the  act  of 
adultery  was  proved,  the  husb;uid  could  no  luritrer 
cohabit  Willi  his  wife  imder  pain  of  losing  his  priv- 
ileges of  a  citizen  (artftia).  The  adulteress  was 
excluded  even  fW)[n  those  temples  which  foreign 
women  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter;  and  if 
'he  was  seen  there,  anv  one  miifht  ti-eat  her  as  he 

E leased,  provided  he  did  not  kill  her  or  mnliUile 
er.' 

ADVERSA'RT.A,  note-l)Ook,  memorandum-book, 
posttng-book,  in  which  the  Romans  entered  memo- 
randa of  any  importance,  especially  of  money  re- 
ceived and  expended,  which  were  aftenrard  tran- 
scribed, usually  every  month,  inlf»  a  kind  of  le^r. 
{^Tftbula  JHSfa:^  Md,^  ajxtrpti  ft  ervcnsi.)  Cicero  de- 
scribes tfie  difference  between  tne  adversaria  and 
tahulx  in  his  Oratio  pro  Rox.  Cmti.,  e.  3:  Qui/i  exi, 
gumi  tifgUfretiter  scribamvs  adversaria  ?  qtiiH  esl,  quotl 
diligniter  conjidamus  talmlas?  qua.  de  cattsa  ?  Quia 
htrc  suiU  pirnstnin,  i/l/t  mnt  tttmur;  hac  ddeiUur 
ftalifjt,  iUa  SiTvanhir  sancU,  &c. 

ADVERSA'RITTS.  (Vut.  .A^CTon.) 
ADU'N.^TOI  ((idi'i-arm),  wcro  persons  siinported 
by  the  Athenian  stnip,  who,  on  account  of  infirmity 
or  Ixjdily  defecUi,  were  unably  to  obtaiJi  a  livelihood. 
The  sum  which  they  rect^ived  fnira  the  state  ap- 
pears to  have  varied  at  ditTerent  times.  In  the  time 
of  Lysios'  and  Ari.stotlc,'  one  obolus  a  dny  whs 
;given;  but  it  appears  to  hare  been  afterwanl  in- 
creased to  two  oboli.  The  bounty  was  rcslricte^l  to 
■persons  whose  property  was  nmlcr  Uiree  mina*;  and 
the  examination  oi  those  who  were  entitled  to  it  lie- 
lonijeti  to  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred."*  Pisis- 
tratus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intnxluce  a 
law  for  tlm  maintcnnncc  of  those  persons  who  had 
been  mutilated  in  war.** 
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ADVOCA'Tirs  seems  oritrinally  to  have  :  .ri 
fied  any  person  who  gave  anuihfr  his  ni)*-  in  ai* 
fair  or  business,  as  a  wimess,  for  instance;'  or 
the  purpose  of  aiding  and  prutecting  him  in  tat 
possession  of  a  piece  of  property."    It  was  also 
to  express  a  person  who  in  anV  way  gave  his  adi 
and  aid  to  another  in  the  management  of  a  cat 
but  the  word  did  not  signify  the  orator  or  patrol 
who  made  the  speech,'  in  the  lime  of  Cicero.     Uj 
dcr  the  emperors,  it  sdgnifieil  a  person  who  in 
way  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause,*  and 
sometimes  equivalent  to  orator.*    The  advocat 
fee  was  then  called  honorarium.    {Viti.  Oiui 
Patoonus,  Cincia  Lex.) 

The  adrocatns  is  denned  by  ITlnian'  to  be  ^ 
persim  who  aids  another  iu  the  conuuct  of  a  soil 
action. 

The  advocatus  fisci  was  an  important  officer 
TaMishod  by  Hadrianus.'  It  was  his  bu.^iness 
look  alter  the  interests  of  the  fiscus  or  the  impel 
treasury,  and,  among  other  tilings,  to  maintain 
title  io'bona  fjjtiwa* 

ADYTUM.    (Virf.  Temple.) 

JEA'CIA.    (Virf.  AIAKEIA.) 

JEBUTIA  LEX.    (Kk/.  Actio.) 

jEDES.    (rid.HovsF.;  Temple.) 

/EDI'LES.     The  name  of  these  functionaries i 
said  to  be  derived  from  ilicir  having  the  care  of  I 
temple  (ttdrs)  of  Ceres.    The  ttdiles  were  origini 
two  in  numlfcr:  they  were  elected  fr\>m  the  plcl 
and  the  institution  of  the  office  dates  from  tJic  sai 
time  as  that  of  liie  tribimi  plelus,  B.C.  49  J.     Th< 
duties  at  first  seem  lo  have  Iveon  merely  minisi 
rial;   ihey  were  the  assistants  of  the  tribunes 
such  matters  as  the  tribunes  intnisted  lo 
among  which  are  enumerated  the  hearing  of  i 
of  smaller  importance.    At  an  earlv  p'.'riul  al 
their  institntion  (B.C.  4-10),  we  find  them  npixjinl 
the  keepers  of  the  seuatus  cunsulta,  which  the  cc 
suls  had  hitherto  arbitrarily  suppressed  or  oltei 
They  were  also  the  keeper*  of  ihc  plehisriia.    Oi 
er  mnciioQS  were  gradually  intiusted  tc  them, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  their  duticf  fr 
some  of  those  which  bohmg  to  the  censors.     Hit 
had  the  general  superintendence  of  building? ,  ' 
sacred  an<l  private:  imder  this  power  lliey  piovi( 
for  the  suppftrt  and  repair  of  temples,  curim,  d 
and  look  care  that  private  buildings  which  were 
a  ruinous  stale  were  repaired  by  the  owners  or 
ed  down.    The  superintendence  over  the  supply 
distribution  of  water  at  Rome  was,  al  an  early 
riofl.a  matter  of  public  administration.    Accordi 
to  Froniinus,  this  was  the  duty  of  the  censors; 
when  there  were  no  censors,  it  was  within  the  pi 
ince  of  the  tediles.    The  care  uf  each  parti< 
source  or  supply  was  farmed  tn  imdcrtakers  (j 
fianptmrsY  and  all  that  ihey  did  was  subject  lo_' 
Eipproliation  of  the  ceni>ors  or  the  tcdiles." 
care  of  the  streets  and  pavements,  vriih  Ihe  ch 
sing  .ind  draining  of  the  city,  belonged  to  die  icdiU 
and,  of  course,  the  rare  of  the  cloaca!.    Thev 
the  nlTice  t>f  distributing  corn  among  the  pfcl 
hut  this  distrihuiion  of  com  at  Rome  mu.st  not 
confounded  with  theduty  of  purchasing  or  procai 
it  from  foreign  parts,  which  was  performed  by 
consuls,  qua-stors,  and  pnetors,  and  sometimes 
an  exir.nnniinarv  magisirale,  as  the  pra?fecius 
nniiip.    The  ffdiles  had  to  sec  that  the  ptiblic  Ini 
were  not  impro[*erly  used,  and  that  the  pastai 
ground*  nf  the  state  were  not  trespassed  on;  ai 
they  had  power  to  punish  by  fine  any  imlawfiil 
in  this  respect.     Thcyhad'a  general  supcrintei 
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ni  selling,  and,  as  a  consc- 1  often  incurred  a  pnnligious  expense,  viih  the  rit« 
u  of  Uie  murkeis,  of  things    of  pltfasinf^  the  peonlp  and  secnrinjj  iheir  voics  in 


•■re  tiju-  . 
•enr«DC«  tji 


s  slaves,  and  of  weights  and 
[art  of  their  duty  is  derived 
(the  xJilw  are  mentiuued  by 
IS  {uyupavufwi).  It  Was  their  hu> 
t  no  new  deities  or  religious  riles 
'■y,  to  look  after  the  ob- 
I  .'uies,  and  the  celebra- 
..  .._<.  r^_-  o_rtd  fe^Hiivais.  The  gen- 
nce  of  pjlice  comprehended  the 
n^  onicr,  rcg-ani  to  dcceney,  and 
iftspc«.uuti  '^f  tiic  baths  and  bouses  of  eni'ertain- 
,uf  brviiheb.an'i  of  prosUruies,  whi>,il  appears, 
rsiaterrd  Uv  the  sdiles.  The  ccdijcs  had  va- 
OKCcrs  tinier  Uiem,  as  prscones,  scribse,  and 


<>lic*a , 
re^i   f- 


He  £D]Lrfl   CrHULEs,  who  were  also  two  in 
,  irejt  originally  chosen  only  from  the  pa- 
,  oltervazU  alieniat».'Iy  from'the  patricians 
the  plebd,  and  at  List  inililfercndy  fwm  both.' 
c^,.^  ...  ,.,.".i.>  -iiir-i  was  institiitcii  B.C.  305, 
a  .    on  the  occasion  of  the  pie- 

:  to  con-icnt  to  celehnite  the 
okLsiuu  ]^ji  tne  ^pace  of  four  da)*^  instead  of 
ap>ir}  which  a  senatus  coosultuin  was  pass- 
by  which  two  (ediles  weni  to  l«  chosen  from 
|«trici>'tiks.     From  this  lime  four  a-dili'-Sj  iwn 
oiikI  two  cumle,  were  annually  elected.' 
etirc  honoure  of  ihc  Kdiles  curules  were, 
eiiml)«,  from  whence  their  litle  is  derived, 
ii<y  in  speaking  in  the 
'    The  lediles  curales 
,-.-  .  ...  > ., ..,  .  i  (he  riphl  of  promulga- 
*  Ifitt  lh>'  nilcs  (^ororrised  in  their  edicta 
Oie   tMiiiJance  of  all  the  avliles.     The 
'lie  .T'lilc^  wen?  founded  on  their 
.'iuteuJenLS  of  the  markuts,  and  of 
ana  scum?  in  general.    Arcordinply,  their 
ad  mainly,  or  perhaps  solely,  reference  to 
•»   t.iiyins  and  selling,  and  contratrts  for 
l*hey  were  the  foundation  of  ihe 
f,  among  which  are  iucludnd  the 
^('ill  and  ijimntt  minaris.*     A  i»n*«t  part 
i*;<»u^  of  the  wdileV  edict  relate  lo  the 
selling  uf  slaves.    The  persons  both  of 
and  ctmde  tediles  were  sacitisancii.' 
5  ihjT,  ifter  the  appointment  of  the  cunile 
"US  formerly  exercised  by  the  pie- 
exercised,  with  some  few  excep- 
'  '   ^  indiiTercntly.    Within  five 
!  or  eiitt-^rinij  on  (JlTice,  ih'jy 
. . .  .aine  by  lot,  or  by  agreement 
■s,   what  parts  of  the  city  each 
r  his  superintendence;  and  each 
able  ali'H-  tiaJ  the  care  of  looking  after  the  paving 
rleaBfliiiK  of  the  streets,  and  other  mailers,  it 
•""'  ••*"■>''»  same  loral  character  wiih- 
'■f  duties  of  the  office  seem 
iy  them  joinily. 
■  of  the  public  festivals  and 
I  farther  distinction  between 
Many  of  the-^  festivals, 
'  and  Ceres,  were  superin- 
.     .  .^dilcs  indiflcrently;  but  the 
■  re  under  the  sunerimendcnce  of 
-,  who  had  an  allownnre  of  mon- 
'■:    rtnd  the  iines  levied  on  the 
•'•pm  to  have  been  approprin- 
liL*r  public  purposes.'     The 
!  mngni  or  llomani,  of  the 
In:  n;presentations.  and  the 
II,  tielongc*!  especially  to  the  cunile 
4ntf|  U  W9M  fin  snob  oi:casion9  il  a(  they 
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future  cleciious.  'Idis  exiravagani  expenditure  ol 
'  the  rcdiles  arose  after  ihe  close  of  the  second  Pnoic 
war,  and  increased  with  ilie  opp«jrtuniiies  which 
mdiviilual^  had  of  enricliing  tljcm.selves  after  the 
RoHian  anus  were  carried  into  Greece,  Africa,  and 
Spain.  Kvcn  the  prodigality  of  tlic  cmi>emrs  hanl- 
Iv  sur|)asiied  that  of  individual  curule  xdilcA  under 
the  Republic;  .such  as  C.  J.  CiEsar  iho  dicialor,  P. 
C  Lentulus  Spinther,  and,  above  all,  M.  iEnulius 
Seauru«,  whose  expenditure  was  not  limited  tu  bare 
show,  but  comprehended  objects  of  public  utility, 
as  the  reimrarion  of  walls,  dockyards,  pons,  and 
aqueducfi.'  An  instance  is  me'niioncd  hy  Won 
Ca»fsius'  of  the  ludi  Megalesti  Iteing  suporinlended 
by  ihe  plebeian  mdiles;  but  il  was  done  pursuaiit  to 
a  senaius  coiisullum.aiid  thus  ilie  particular  excep- 
tion confirms  the  general  rule. 

In  B.C.  45,  J.  C»sar  caused  two  cunilc  xdilei: 
and  iimr  plebeian  icdilcs  to  be  elected ;  and  ihcncft*^ 
forward,  at  least  so  long  as  the  ollice  oi  a?>dile  was 
of  anv  imp^Jrtauce,  six  tediles  were  annuallv  elect- 
ed, 'i'he  two  new  plebeian  a'dilen  were  called  Ce- 
reales,  and  their  dutv  vrdu  to  look  uAer  ihc  supply 
of  com.  Though  ifteir  office  may  not  have  been 
of  any  great  ijuiwrtance  after  the  insUtntiou  of  a 
pncfectiis  annonm  by  Augustus,  there  is  no  dnubti 
that  it  existed  for  several  ceniuries,  and  at  least  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Gordian. 

The  wdilcs  l>clonged  to  the  class  of  the  minores 
magistraius.  The  plebeian  tediles  were  originally, 
chosen  at  the  comiiia  centuriala,  but  alleru-aid 
ibe  coniitia  tribuui,'  in  which  comitia  ibe  ciunle 
lEdilcs  alM  were  chosen.  It  appears  that,  until  the 
lex  annalts  was  passed,  a  Itonian  citizen  might  be 
a  candidate  for  any  office  after  completing  his 
twenty-seventh  year.  This  lex  imnalis,  which  was 
passed  at  the  instance  of  tlie  tribune  L.  V.  Tappu-. 
Ins,  liC.  IMO,  fixed  Ihe  age  at  which  each  oincttj 
might  be  enjoyed.*  The  passage  of  Livy  does  not 
mention  what  were  the  ages  fixed  by  tliis  law  ;  but 
it  is  collected,  from  various  passages  i>f  Ruman 
writers,  that  ihe  age  fixed  for  the  [p<lileship  was 
lhirty->ix.  This,  at  least,  was  the  age  at  which  :. 
loan  could  be  a  candidate  for  the  cunilc  ivdilcship, 
and  it  dties  not  appear  that  there  was  a  di^ereut 
nUe  for  the  plebeian  mdilcship. 

The  cediles existed  imrier  the  emperors:  but  their 
powers  were  gradually  diminished,  and  liieir  ibnc- 
tions  exercised  by  new  officers  created  by  the  em- 
perofN.  AIVt  the  battle  uf  Actium,  Augustus  ap- 
pointed a  pracfectus  iirbis,  who  exercised  the  gen- 
eral police,  which  had  formerly  Ijcen  one  of  the  du- 
lies  of  the  aediles.  Augustus  also  took  from  the 
ffdib^s,  or  exercised  himself,  the  office  of  superin- 
lendirig  the  religious  rites,  and  tlie  banishing  fjiom 
the  cily  ofall  Ibieign  ceremonials;  he  alsti  assumed 
the  auperintendence  of  the  temples,  and  tlius  mai 
be  said  to  liave  deslrovcd  the  atdileship  hy  dep 
ring  it  of  its  old  and  original  fimctions.  I'his  will 
serve  lo  exnlain  the  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius,*  that  no  one  was  willing  to  hold  so  coa- 
templible  an  oflice,  and  Augustus  was  tnerefure  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  compelling  persons  to  take 
il :  persons  were  accordingly  chosen  by  lot,  out  of 
those  who  had  sen-ed  the  office  of  quEcsior  and 
tribune;  and  this  was  done  more  ihan  once.  The 
last  recorded  instance  of  the  splendours  of  the 
ffdileship  is  the  administration  of  Agrippa,  who 
voluiueered  to  take  the  office,  and  repaired  all  the 
public  buildings  and  all  tJie  roads  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, without  drawing  anything  from  tJie  treasu- 
ry." The  icdileship  had,  however,  lost  its  tnif 
character  before  this  time.    Agrippa  bad  al.ead^ 
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amc  of  the  masK-r,  or  \>y  his  tc.nament  It  prp5Cri- 
bed  certain  foiiualities  to  be  ol>>crved  in  the  case  ol 
maniUiussion  when  the  owner  of  the  slave  {ihmintui) 
was  under  tweniy;  ihe  effeci  of  which  was,  that 
tiioueh  a  person  oY  Uic  age  cf  fourteen  could  nuike 
a  will,  he  could  not  by  wiU  give  a  slave  his  trec- 
dca  ' 

jKNRATO  RES  (a^^atarcs*)  were  those  who 
blew  upun  vliid  instruiuents  in  (iie  Human  aruiy; 
namely,  l)ie  Lvccinalnns^  comicines,  and  tnbidna? 
iEueatorcs  were  aUo  emjjloyed  in  the  public 
ranics>  A  eoUegium  icn^atorum  is  meniioncd  in 
wiscrirtiong.* 
jfiOLlP'VL.'E  (ai'tXov  ttvAqi)  were,  according 
Ihe  description  of  Vitnivias,*  hollow  vessels, 
lade  of  brass,  which  were  tised  in  explaining  the 
Ac ,  of  the  winds.  These  vessels,  which 
«  very  small  orifice,  were  filled  with  water  aiid 
'  on  ihe  fire,  by  which,  of  course,  steam  was 

jE'uUITAS.    (  Vid.  Jis.) 

jERA,  a  point  of  time  from  which  sahseqticnl  or 
preceding  years  inav  be  counted.  The  Greeks  had 
no  common  nera  till  a  comparatively  late  pericwl. 
The  AthfiiiaJis  reckoned  their  years  by  ihe  name 
of  the  chief  arehon  of  each  year,  whence  he  was 
called  u/nwr  (ViJiiyiof  ;  the  I^ceda^moiiians  byono 
of  tlie  cphors ;  and  the  Arrives  by  the  chief  priest- 
ess of  Juno,  who  held  her  office  for  life.'  The  fol- 
luwinje  icras  were  adopted  in  later  times:  I.  The 
icra  of  the  Troj.^n  war,  H.C.  1184,  which  was  first 
made  use  uf  by  Eratoi-iheues.  2.  The  Olympiac 
a?ra,  wliich  bcsjan  B.C.  77fi,  and  was  first  made  use 
of  by  Tim;eusof  Sicily,  and  was  adopted  by  Polyb- 
ius,Dio<Iorus,  Dionysiusof  Halicamfi5siis,nnd  Pau- 
tanias.  {Vui.  Oi.tmpiad.)  3.  The  Philippic  or  Alci- 
ondrian  trm.  which  bc;?nn  B.C.  3'23.  'I,  The  gcra 
of  the  fefUrucidcn,  which  l»cgan  in  the  autumn  of 
B.C.  '*l'i.  5.  The  ceras  of  Ajiiioch,  of  which  there 
ware  three,  but  the  one  in  most  common  use  began 
in  November,  B.C.  49. 

The  Romans  reckoned  their  years  from  the 
fonniation  ftf  the  city  (riA  urhr  condiUi)  in  the  time 
uf  Ani^'>tus  and  5ub^equenlly,  but  in  earlier  times 
the  ytiiv^  were  reckoned  by  the  names  of  the  ct>n- 
siils.  We  also  find  traces  of  an  eera  from  the 
banishment  of  the  kings,  and  of  another  from  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  The  date  of  the 
foundfition  of  Rome  is  crivon  dilTerently  by  different 
author*.  That  which  is  most  cttrnmonly  followed 
is  the  one  given  by  Vnrro.  which  corresponds  to 
B.C.  753/'  It  mii«l  be  ob.'icrved  that  753  A.U.C.  is 
the  firit  year  belbre,  and  T54  A.U.C.  the  first  year 
after  ihc'C'hrisiiftn  rem.  To  find  out  the  year  B.C. 
correvpondinEf  to  the  year  A.U.C,  subtract  the  year 
A.U.C.  from  754;  thus,  605  A.U.C.=H9  B.C.'  To 
find  opt  the  year  A.D.  correspondinp  to  the  year 
A.U.C,  subtract  753  from  ilie  year  A.U.C;  ihus, 
707  A.U.C.^UA.D. 

iERA'RH,  those  citizens  of  Rome  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  pcifect  franchise;  i.  t.,  those  who  cor- 
rrspojided  to  the  Iwtrks  and  Atimi  ut  Athens.  The 
namr-  is  a  rcgiilnr  adjective  Ibimed  from  rf"3  (bronze), 
and  its  application  to  this  particular  class  is  due  to 
the  cironmstancc  that,  as  the  icrarii  were  protected 
bv  the  state  without  beinff  bound  to  military  ser- 
vice, they  naturally  had  to  pay  the  tus  -tntiitafe, 
which  was  thus  orii?inallv  a  charsre  on  Ibem,  in  the 
saraewayasthesum!*  forlcniehts'  horees  were  levied 
on  the  estates  of  rich  widows  and  orphans.*  (V'lrf. 
X.%  HoRncABiL-M.)  The  persons  wno  constituted 
this  cla.^s  were  either  the  inhabilanis  of  other  towns 
which  had  a  relation  of  isopoliiy  with  Rome  (rlie 


in^/i/iful  or  clients  and  the  descendants  of  fre< 
men.     Ihe  deccmnr5enn.>lied  in  the  tril>es  uU  wi 
were  ccrarians  at  that  time:^   and  when  the  trili 
comprised  the  whole  nation,  tlie  denudation  of] 
citizen  to  the  rank  of  an  aerarian  (which  was  caiJ< 
iciurium  factrc  !*  referrt  aUqurm  in  arartiis  ;*  or 
taintiat  C^trUum  refcrri  jubcre*)  might  l>c  practise 
in  the  case  of  a  patrician  as  well  as  of  a  plebci 
Hence  terarius  c;uuc  to  be  used  as  a  tenn  of 
proach.      Thus  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  corTUj 
judices  who  tried  Clodius,  says,"  MaculMi  senaior* 
niuti  equity,  triirtini  non  tarn  arati,  ^pmm,  vt  appdUa 
tt/r,  ttrarii.     He  is  alluding  to  the  Anreliai)  lai 
which  settled  Uial  the  judicca  shouJd  be  ^elecl 
from  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the  trihuni  si 
rii.    These  trUfuni  ararii,  who  cunsiituted  an  ord< 
in  ilie  later  days  of  ilie  republic,  and  were,  in 
I  the  representatives  of  the  most  rc5|>cctable  plel 
nns,  were  originally  heads  of  tril)es,  who  acted 
general  ins^wctors  and  collectors  of  the  ^rs  mil 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops.'    In  the  same  waj 
the  publicani,  or  farmers  of  the  laJtes,  constituted 
numerous  cla.ss  of  the  equestrian  order, 

j?!;RA'RlUM,thepublictrea.simatRome.    Afl 
the  hauislunenl  of  tlio  king*,  Uie  leniple  of  Sat 
was  used  as  the  place  far  keeping  tlic  public  ire 
urc,  and  it  continued  to  Ikt  so  till  the  later  time-S 
the  empire.'    Besides  the  public  money,  the  slan 
nrds  ot  the  legions  were  kept  in  the  marinm  ;* 
al.so  all  decrees  of  ilie  senate  were  entered  there, 
books  kept  for  the  purpose." 

The  oerarium  was  divided  into  two  parts 
comjHon.  ireasnrj',  in  which  were  deposiieu  the  re, 
lar  taxes,  and  which  were  made  use  of  to  meet 
OKlinary  expenses  of  the  stale  ;  and  the 
treasury  {arnnutH  stitidum,  sandritis^"),  which 
never  iouchetl  except  in  cases  of  cxiremo  pe 
The  twenlieth  part  ol  the  value  nf  ev-iy  sbvc  wi 
was  enfranchised,'*  and  some  part  of  the  idunder 
conquered  nations,  were  deposited  in  tlie  sac 
treasury. "  Augustus  establislied  a  scftarate  irei 
iirj*  under  the  name  of  arrarium  inilitart,  to  provi 
for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army,  and  he  ira 
sed  several  new  taxes  for  (hat  purpose." 

The  ararium,  Ihe  public  treasur)',  mnst  be  dis: 
guLshed  from  tlie  fisrus,  llie  treasujy  of  the  empe 
ors.'*    {Viif.  Fisccfl.) 

The  charge  of  the  treasury  was  originally  I 
tmsicdlo  the  qu.TStors  and  their  assisiaJits, 
tribuni  rorarii ;  but  in  B.C.  -Ill,  when  no  c|iiwsto 
were  elected,  it  was  tran.'jferred  to  the  cediles, 
whose  care  it  appears  to  ha%'e  been  till  B.C. 
when  Augustus  gave  it  to  the  prietors,  or  those  w 
had  been  prrptors."  Claiuliiis  rc.siorwl  it  to 
quaestors;'*  but  Nero  made  a  fresh  change, 
committed  it  to  those  who  had  been  pnrtors, 
whom  he  called  vrafeUi  ttraniy  In  tho  time 
Vespasian,  the  cnarge  of  the  treasury  appeare 
have  been  again  in  the  hands  of  the  praotors;" 
in  the  lime  of  Trajan,  if  not  before,  it  was 
ininisteil  to  the  prefects,  who  appe.ir  to  have 
iheir  office  for  two  years." 

•.^CIIU  GO  (i*if\  Verdigris.  "Among  the  ai 
cients,  a£  it  still  is,  verdigris  was  a  common 
pigment;  and  Dia«'corides'*  and  Pliny"  specify  se 
enil  varieties  of  native  irnico,  or  iof,  classing  wii 
ir,  in  this  case,  what  we  mav  suppose  to  have 
green  caritonalc,  instead  of  acetate  of  copper ;  a 
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'  the  cQlorescence  upon  stones  Trhich 
copper,'    and  what  was    'scraped  Crom 
oil'     ■      ^     '  .>r  was  melle-d.'      Vari- 

i'jris  are  described  by 
ncophnscL  ,  ,  and  Pliny,  which  agree 

jl  riuic^Lplc,  and  some  ot  Uiem  even  a^  tu  their  de- 
UtU  ▼i'n  i?ie  processes  now  employed.  Among 
tet;)-  rations  of  ii,  that  which  was  made 

«ilk  '-  -'   of  in>n  (^'itrttmcntum  vitanum} 

AA.  .^  »'.  ivAiu  from  Pliny,  the  one  best  calcula- 
tti  K»  deeeire;  and  the  oicde  of  detecting  it,  sug- 
IMulbr  hijn.  de?;erves  notice.  It  was  to  rub  the 
WUBtrr-  oil  papvius  Steeped  with  the  gall- 

KOyyi'  lAU'lv  ilit^ffon  turned  hlact/" 

£V<'  ■'   -  vjgraiils.  whu  obtained 

Af»  »  ■  and  brp^ng.*     Thev 

«w«c_ .„  ...  .,.,.r(u,  (IVd.AOURTAI.) 

Pnua.'i  explains  (znufarc  by  ara  vnditpie  cofhgrre. 
JES  (taAxAfX  '•*  cuinposittuu  of  nieiulu,  in  which 
*r  l^  the  predoininanl  ingredient,  lis  etymolo^' 
;  kiLOvn.  The  Italians  and  Krcnch  ollen  use 
vonia  route  and  otiffne,  and  airoin,  to  iroii&laie 
6«  void  les;  but,  like  the  liln^^lish  lenn  ifrass, 
■yd  b  also  cmplo^'cd  in  a  general  way  to  express 
ft«  suDc  composiDou,  all  are  incorrect,  and  are 
fakaUteid  to  mislead.  Bnus,  to  con£ne  ouiselres 
l^oor  own  language,  is  a  combination  ofcoj^ter  and 
£«e,  vliile  ajf  the  specimens  of  ancient  objects 
fuKii  of  the  m&tenal  called  ics,  are  fuund  upon 
naitfsU  to  contain  no  zinc:  but,  with  \'ery  limited 
ttttptions,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  ot^^kt  and 
h^  To  this  miilure  the  term  hrmizt  is  now  ciela- 
■ifrlr  anplitd  by  artists  and  fuunders ;  and  it  is  de- 
■fflfclt  utat,  l'.«uig  now  generally  received,  it  shonld 
jln^  be  UMd,  in  onler  to  prevent  niisapprthen- 
dB%  aihJ  to  distinguish  at  once  l>eiwecn  the  two 
ceoipastuuns.  The  word  bronze  is  of  Italian  or- 
aod  «.»f  comparativelv  modem  date,  and  de- 
in  All  proliahility  jnfm  tJie  bnpwn  coloiu 
»)  which  the  ani.sts  of  the  txinod  u*ihc  revival 
IS  call'-i  *  ■  '  fi"'  A  r(.s,  and  those  who  lliltowal 
nre  '  '.  works;  various  fine  speci- 

iWJarii  'MS  of  the  fiHtfiK-cf  n/fl  a.^c  are 

preserve*!  m  tiic  Museum  of  Florence  and  in 
'«oDections:  and  vhen  the  surface  uf  ihe  cast 

bee?:   ■   '  *  V  accident  or  by  expo-^ure  to 

wuher  -wn  tint  ori^'inally  miparied 

Llfaea  is  a   ^  when  it  was  fir:t  produced. 

Batunil  cviuur  uf  bruuze,  wh'.n  fir^t  east,  is  a 
brown;  the  different  lints  which  are  seen 
vork5  of  '    "flhii  ciar.^  Licini:  almoj-t  aJ- 

■aj«  gircn  i  iuear>.s :  that  which  modem 

p^-'-'  .:...!:h  is  noT  usually  seen  on 

mely,  a  bright  bluish  preen,  may, 
irred  ratura.1  to  it,  as  it  is  simply 
tion,  from  exposure  to  the  innu- 
"'hcre.  Sometimes  the  opcmu'ons 
■f  dOBv  .swu  ■nv^tuicr  sre  anticipated  by  the  skilful 
anHcatka  c*f  an  ncid  over  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
iffBAnett  hrcazei  of  antiquity  are  remarkable  for 
4e  coloor  <if  this  peUina^  as  it  is  called  by  imti- 


TT**  OBpformeDt  of  ws  (frrmtzr)  was  ver>'  general 
■Mta^  the  Kxirif^ts ;  money,  rases,  and  utensils  of 
•il  aorta,  vhctber  *■■'  .'.  ni-^-^tic  or  saeriflcial  pur- 
pans;  caancoc^  ire  and  defensive,  fur- 

stove,  tiUmfor  I'  N  musical  insiniments, 

M^  teilaal, crery  ubjcui  lo  uhieh  it  could  be  ap. 
|6el«  Winr  BiAde  '>f  It     1'hc  proportions  in  which 

■i  tmatpameax  pn"     — ~l   seem  to  have 

tan  nidi  flMd»  lariti&s  and  ex- 

ofttediti  iize  were  marked 

r»  nwnr/*,  a*  the  ms  Corinthiacum,  its 
^n  .^^n'-ticura,   ibs    Hepatizon,  and 
il  must  be  confessed,  we 
-  yond  the  title*,  except  tlial 

17  (TV-  jiri«i,  rt^  ,1.0  .r.  IOT-— Viinir.,  rii..  /?.— .Vwn?!f  j 
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wc  collect  Irom  some  of  the  ivrilers  of  antiqtiitjr, 
that,  with  the  view  of  producing  eHin:(s  of  colour  or 
variety  of  texture,  the  arti-^us  sometimes  mixed 
^'mali  prop'jnions  of  golJj  silver,  lead,  and  eveo 
iruu,  in  the  composition  ol  their  bj-onze. 

No  ancient  works  in  brass,  pruperlv  so  called, 
have  vet  been  discovered,  though  it  has  beeu  aP^ 
firmed  that  zinc  was  foxuid  in  an  analy$-is  made  of  ^ 
an  antique  sword  ;*  bni  it  appearoi  in'so  extremelv  < 
imall  a  quantity,  that  it  haruly  deserved  nuiice;  if 
it  was  indeed  j>re^eni,  it  may  railier  be  aiiribuLt^ 
to  some  accident  of  nature  than  to  design.  I-'ot 
fartlier  particulars  on  ilie  coniposiiion  of  bronze, 
and  the  practice  of  tlie  ancients  in  dilTcrcut  pro- 
cesses ol  metal-witrkinE:,  the  reader  is  refcrred  to 
the  article  on  bronze. 

MS  (money,  nummi  a^nei  or  arii).  Since  the 
most  ancient  coins  in  Rome  nnd  the  old  Italiaik 
states  were  made  of  aes,  this  name  was  given  to 
money  in  general,  so  that  Ulplau  says,  l-lUam  aurt- 
os  nttmmos  as  iHamtis.^  For  the  same  reason  we 
liave  CCS  ahenum,  meaning  debt,  and  tira  in  the 
plural,  pay  to  the  soldiers.*  The  Komans  had  no 
other  coinage  cxcejn  broiizc  or  copper  (rf.<)  till 
A.U.C.  485  (B.C.  SfcO),  fiv-e  years  befoie  the  fir^t 
Punic  war,  when  fcilver  was  first  coined  ;  gold  was 
not  coined  till  sixty-two  years  after  silver.*  For 
this  reaccn  Arffem'inns,  in  the  ItaJian  mythology, 
was  made  tiic  son  ot  iEsculnnus.* 

The  earliest  copwr  coins  were  cast,  not  struck. 
In  the  collection  of  coins  at  the  British  Mu:H;iua 
there  are  fjiir  a.ies  joined  together,  as  iliey  were 
taken  from  the  aciIJ,  in  -yiiich  many  weie  cast  at 
un^.e.  Ifl  most  ases  the  edge  shows  where  they 
were  severed  from  each  other.  The  fin-i  coinajje 
ofws  is  iiTCil.y  atrrinuied  to  S*rviiis  Tulliiis,  who 
is  Mid  :o  have  r-:amred  the  money  w;:'\  the  iiiiaga 
of  cattle  (pcciu),  wnence  ii  was  cabled  jKivniti* 
AtCcording  to  5ume-  accounts,  it  was  coined  irom" 
the  commencement  of  the  city;'  and  according  to 
ethers,  the  first  coinage  was  atiritmied  to  Janu.^  or 
Saturn.*  We  know'  that  the  old  luilian  tiatca 
ix)ssessed  a  bronze  or  copper  coinage  from  the 
earliest  times. 

The  first  coinage  was  the  as  (ind.  As),  which  orig- 
inally was  a  pound  weight ;  but  a«,  in  course  of  lime, 
the  weight  of  the  ns  was  reduced  not  only  in  Rome, '] 
but  jn  the  other  Italian  states,  and  this  reduction 
in  weight  was  not  uniform  in  the  different  states,  it 
became  usual  in  all  bargains  to  pay  the  a.ses  accord- 
ing to  their  weight,  and  not  according  lo  their  uomi- 
unl  v;i]ue.  The  as  prare*  was  not,  as  has  l>cen  .sup- 
posed by  some,  ihe  old  heavy  coins  as  distinguished 
from  Uie  lighter  modem;  but,  as  Kiebuhr'*  has  re- 
marked, it  signified  any  nnmher  of  copper  coins 
reckoned  according  to  the  old  style,  by  weight. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  the  state  to 
suppress  the  circulation  of  the  old  copper  coins, 
since  in  all  bargains  the  ases  were  not  reckoned  by 
tale,  but  by  weight.  The  weight  thus  stipplied  a 
common  measure  for  the  national  money,  and  for 
that  of  the  different  stales  of  Italy;  and,  according- 
ly, a  hmidred  pounds,  whether  of  the  old  or  mtKlera 
money,  were  nf  the  same  value.  The  name  nf  (rs 
grave  was  also  ai>plied  to  the  uncoined  metaJ.'' 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  right  of  coining 
silver  and  gold  belonged  only  to  the  emperors;  but 
the  copper  coinage  was  left  to  the  sranam,  which 
was  miner  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate. 

Bronze  or  copper  (.vo^^f)  was  very  little  uevd 
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by  the  Greeks  for  money  in  early  dmis.  Silrer  was 
originally  ihe  ujiiverfal  currency,  and  copner  ap- 
pears to  have  Iwen  sfWom  coined  till  aAer  Lhe 
lime  uf  Alejcaiuler  the  Great.  At  Alliens  a  copper 
coinage  was  issiifd  as  early  as  B.C.  40G,  in  liie 
archijiiship  of  Caliias;*  but  it  was  soon  arter\('ard 
called  in,  and  the  silver  cnrrency  restored.*  It  is 
Iiot  improbable,  however,  that  tlie  copper  coin  call- 
ftd;):aM-orf  was  in  circulation  in  Athens  sldl  earlier. 
The  smallest  silver  coin  ut  Athens  was  the  quarter 
obol,  and  the  ^a>«<}t"c  was  the  half  of  Ihat,  or  the 
righth  of  an  obol.  'J'he  copper  coina;^e  issued  in 
the  archonship  of  Galllas  probably  consisted  of 
Jailer  pieces  of  money,  and  not  merely  of  Ihe  ;i'a>.- 
•tiOf,  which  appears  to  have  been  ubcd  previously 
on  accovml  of  the  difficulty  of  coining  silver  in  such 
minute  pieces.  The  xo^o»T  in  later  limes  was  di- 
ride«l  into  h-pfa,  of  which,  according  to  Suidas  {x.  t. 
YdXavTQv  and  '06o}.vc),  it  contained  seven.  There 
ii*as  another  copper  coin  ciiireut  in  Greece,  callw! 
tvfi6o/.ov,  of  vi-hich  the  value  is  not  known.  Pollux' 
tiso  mentions  ko'/J.vCo^  us  a  copper  coin  of  an  early 
ige;  but,  as  Mr.  Hiisscy  has  remarked,  ihis  may 
have  been  a  common  name  for  small  money;  since 
to/J.vOn^  aignificd  generally  '*  changing  moneyt"  and 
KoT^Avfnartff  "a  money-changer."  In  later  limes, 
the  obol  was  coinetl  of  copper  as  well  as  silver.  As 
^arlv  as  B.C.  165,  wc  Una  talents  paid  in  copper  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphanejt.* 

.ES  CIKt^UMFORA'NCUM,  money  borrowed 
Vora  Uie  Roman  bankers  {argcHtarii),  who  had 
ihops  in  porticos  round  the  lurum.' 

jKS  EUUES'TKE,  the  sum  of  money  given  bv 
rhe  Roman  state  for  tlic  purchase  of  the  laiiphi's 
jorse  (ra  ]>ecutiia^  que  eguus  emen^fus  cra-t.*)  Tliis 
nun,  according?  to  Livv,   amounted  to  10  000  ase.s. 

^S  HOnDlilA'RnJM,  or  HORDIA'UIUM, 
the  sum  of  money  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  a 
knight's  h.irse;  in  other  words,  a  knight's  pay.* 
This  sum,  which  amoimled  to  2000  ases  for  each 
ban*,  wa.s  charged  u]X)n  the  rich  -widows  and  or- 
phans, on  the  principle  tliat,  in  a  military  state,  the 
women  and  children  onphi  lo  contribute  hugely  for 
those  who  fuu"ht  in  behalf  of  them  and  the  com- 
raonwealth.'  I'he  knights  had  a  right  to  distrain 
(or  this  money,  if  it  was  not  paid,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  tliey  had  the  right  lo  Jislrain  for  the  as  cpifs- 
irc^  and  the  <-oIdiers  for  the  as  -miUtare}*  It  has  been 
remarked  by  NiebuJir,"  ihat  a  knight's  monthly  nay, 
if  his  yearly  pension  of  2000  ases  be  divid'ea  by 
twelve,  docs  not  come  to  anything  like  an  even  sum ; 
but  tluit,  if  we  have  recourse  to  a  year  of  ten  montiis, 
which  was  iL<;ed  in  all  calculations  of  payments  at 
Home  in  very  remote  times,  a  knisht's  monthly  pay 
will  Iw  000  nscs,  which  wa.^  just  double  the  pay  of  a 
foot  soldier. 

^S  MILTTA'RE.    {Vid.  ^EnAnii.) 

^S  MANUA'RllTM  was  the  money  won  in 
playing  with  dice,  inanilnts  rolUdupt.  Mtinus  was 
the  throw  in  the  game.  All  who  threw  ccrlaiD 
number*  were  obliged  to  put  dowTi  a  piece  of  mon- 
ey; and  whoever  threw  the  Venus  (the  hii;he*:t 
ihrow)  won  Ihe  whole  sum,  which  was  called  the 
€ts  manutirivw}* 

iES   UXO'RIUM.      (rirf.MAHKUGE.) 

•^SC'ITLUS,  a  species  of  tree  commonly  rank- 
rd  in  the  family  of  oak:«.  Martvn"  is  inclined  to 
make  it  the  same  with  what  is  called,  in  some  parts 
of  England,  the  bay-oak,  and  corresponds  to  the 
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I  f^ufroiS  lalifolia  mas,  (pta  brevi  paUtMlo  es£,  as 
!  scribed  by  Bauhin.    Fee,  however,'  condemns 
'  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  Virgil,  in  tlic  pa! 
on  which  Manyn  is  commenting,  places  the  £i 
'  and  Qurrctu  in  opposition  to  ench  other,  as  litMJ 
j  kinds  of  la'es.    Manyn  ilicruforc  is  wrung,  acc< 
X  ing  to  this  writer,  in  making  the  .-Exulus  ideul 
with  the  Cluercus  Itilijolia  of  Haulun,  since  this 
is  only  a  variety  of,  and  very  little  distinct  from,  I 
Qiirrfus  arfxtr.    If  it  were  certain  that  the  ^jtWwj 
Virgil  was  the  same  with  that  of  Pliny,'  tliere 
be  no  difilt'Uliy  wh;itever  in  dcternmjmg  il.s 
cal  char.ictcr ;  fur  the  ascuivs  of  Pliny  is  well  kii( 
being  the  *^tif  of  Theophrasiiis,*'or  our 
.^Escultis.    Pliny's  ^igiis  is  our  beech,  and  DOti 
oak ;    and  the  description  which  he  gives  of 
tree  shows  tliis  very  clearly.    On  tlie  other  ill 
Tbeophrastus  ranks  his  pnyo^  among  oaks. 
thus  places  his  asnilus  l«twecn  the  ywmij, 
roOur,  the  Htj;  and  the   jwAer.     Everything 
agrees-,  and,  besides,  the  etymology  of  ttscuius  ft 
esea  ("food"),  lUie  that  of  ^i^jof  from  ^yu  (' 
eat"),  is  not  unreasonable.    But  the  etsailtts  of  PI 
does  not  correspond  to  the  ascvlus  of  Virgil.    "T 
former  is  one  oi  the  smallest  kinds  of  oak,  whci 
the  laiter  is  described  by  the  poet  as  "  maxima," 
in  figurative  langtiage  as  touching  the  skies  witfaj 
lop,  imd  reaching  to  Tartarus  with  its  roots.   PI 
ton,  considers  the  tzscuhcs  as  rare  in  Italy,  whoi 
Horace  sneaks  of  wide  groves  of  HiO  ' €tsmlttsi 
Datinia.    This  ]ioei,  iherelorc,  like  Virgil,  takes  '' 
term  trsmius  in  a  diHerenl  sense  from  the  natural 
In  Older  to  n  lievc  the  queslion  from  the  cmbarrB^s^'^ 
ment  in  which  it  is  (!.»ih  left,  Rome  botanists  hav^, 
imagined  thai  Virgil  means  the  chcsumt,  a  hold 
not  ^frv  reas*)nalilc  idea. 

.^STIMA'TIO  LITIS.    (Vid,  Jwzx.) 
jESYMNK  PES.     C  I'iJ,  AISUMNE'TEa) 
•  AftTITES  (aerlTTjc),  the  Eagle-stone.    It  is 
sanieScith  the  rj  rCn' Tturcrv  of  Thcophrastiis,  or 
Prolific  stone,  of  which  the  ancients  give  such 
derful  accounts,  making  il  famous  for  assistingfj 
delivery,    pr<'-\,..ing    abortions,    and    di.scovei' 
tliieres !    Pliny*  says  of  it,  "  I^si  aut^m  lapis 
pra.gyutns  inln:  .-  quum  muiluis,  alio  vthil  in 
tonante ;"  and  Dioscorides'  remarke,  dcrtrvc 
lif  irqHn'  fyicvfiuv  }^it)<nf  vrmpxt-fv.     Sir  John 
says,  that  custom  has  given  the  name  of  Aelitos] 
every  stone  having  a  luosc  nuciens  in  it.    Clea^ 
land  observes,  that  the  ancients  gave  il  the  name  < 
Ea/^fc-Ktonr  (flfTdf,  "an  caglfi").  from  an  opii 
that  tliis  bird  transports  them  to  its  nest  to  faciUl 
Ihc  laying  of  its  eggs.     It  is  an  argillaceous  ox^ 
of  iron.' 

*A'ETOS  (urrof).    T.  The  Eagle.    ( Vid.  .\qm\ 
II.  A  siiecics  of  Ray  fwh,  called  l<y  Pliny  A{ 
and  now  kno^m  as*  the  liaja  Aqinln,  L.    Ot 
enumerates  it  among  the  inviparoos  fi*;he.<i.' 

AFFrNES.AFFlTSITAS.orADFI'NES. 
Fl'Nll'AS.    Aftines  are  the  cognati  of  husl 
and  wife;  and  the  relationship  called  affinitas 
only  l>c  Ihc  result  of  a  lawful  marringe.    There 
no  degrees  of  afliniias  corresponding  to  ihow 
cognalin,  though  there  arc  terms  to  express  Ihe 
ous  kinds  of  ailinilas.    The  father  oi  a  hnshandl 
the  sorer  of  the  hnsliand's  wife,  and  Ihe  father  < 
wife  is  the  socer  of  Uie  wife's  husband ;  the  Xi 
socms  expresses  the  same  affinity  with  resperc 
the  husband's  and  wife's  motheiii.'    A  son's  wiftj 
nunis  or  dauphtcr-in-law  to  the  son's  parents] 
wife's  hiLsband  i5  gcncr  or  son-in-law  to  the  vti 
parents. 
Thus  the  avus,  avia;  paler,  mater;  of  the 
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—' -    -^  ^*  •  "ly  thesocernwg- 

— soccr,  fk>cnis— 
i.'i  reipcct  lo  Ihcm 
I  ami  geuer.    lu  like  mannt^r,  [he 
e*ior<  of  lliL*  husltaii'J  respecUvek' 
i,.>ines  u'iih  respect  lo  ihc  sons 
Vdfe^  '-  u  iih  R'sfL^ct  to  ihrm  pronurus 

ad  auj ».  J. .'  ■  :- 11  and  daughter  ol'  n  husband  or 
vits  Uma  of  a  pnor  marring  are  called  privignus 
■nI  priri^a  with  respect  to  ihcir  stepi'ather  ur 
MiyBifjOkeri  and,  vritb  respect  to  6ucb  children,  Ihc 
MCpfalbrr  aod  stepmother  are  severally  called 
iStnco?  -^  '  -  T^rca.  The  husband's  brother  l»e- 
MBlc^  respect  U>  tho  wile,  and  his  sister 

heaomt  ^  :(►•  (irwk  >u>.wi)-  Marriage  waa 
■atftviui  azDou;;;  pcrsuns  nbo  had  become  5Uch 
aAnft  as  abo^-r  Tii^niionet).  A  person  who  had  mis- 
taibed  such  >  nntnutii>  cs  (o  lose  both  his 

im/Utm  ar<  lust  ahn  rI\  his  a/Tincs.* 

Ci  *  f  '  ■  ii7.'/Mxaf},iUo  LipfiiimAhes, 

,  Lour,   fc'aoh,  at  least,  is  the 

L.ilurs  on  Mcsiii",  ol  Cflsins, 

.Miiiiliiu(u:»,  Lamarck  and  Sprengel.    Avi- 

Abu'  I  Fadli  dcscritjc  sercral  species,  or, 

iperlv,  varieties  of  it.* 

UOr  rPA^H  (u)afiiov  j/M^q).    ( yid.  Mak- 

;Usb  T*nifXtiutod  01  Spunk,  a  fungous 

which  grows  ou  the  intnk  of  the  oak 

eretts.    Dia'v««riiic!»,  Paulus  ^gincia,  and 

■■'■■  'y   '   /v,  make  mr-ntiun  of  a 

tiich  may  te  decided 

'/'-vflrmj. "  Dr.  Chiisli- 

ilimui  ihs  aiictcat  blaletncnts  of  its  poisonous 

^G  *,     "  1  slave  whi)sehBsiness  il  was 

WtikT  <■'>■     The  word  is  also  nscd 

a  u. .: :    u'l  burden,  and  is  sometimes 

lo  a  Blare  who  had  lo  perform  the  lowest 
doiies.* 

Ers  ((l)aff(Tfi''f).  a  specifis  of  doc  de- 

ipiaii*    It  rnay  be  coujeciiircd  to  nave 

'TV  ■  ''   '-T  ur  the  Beagle.    Pennant  is 

lyaOarftyQl).    Tg  ijnie  of  war 

tipaxia  had  a  boiiy-gnarti  of  tliree  hun- 

»blcr.t  of  the  Spartan  youths  tiirrrd'f).  of 

Ivc  cldrst  retired  every  year,  and  were 

for  one  year,  under  the  name  of  ityaffoeft- 

ini»ioa»  to  foreign  states.'     It  ha^  bec-n 

uned  by  some  writer*  that  the  uifl^^uf/jpi  did 

"in  that  rank  merely  by  scnioiiiy,  bni  were 

from  llic  irrfi'c  by  the  ephors  without  refer- 

laMy  of  young  m(!n  in 

(I  their  eishtccnih  year 

...i...„. .     An  iiyO.j}  eonsifilcd 

iot  the  inu^t  noble  citizens,  who  were 

the  jurLsdiciion  of  the  father  of  the 

bad  been  the  means  of  collc«|ing  the 

U  waa  Uie  duty  of  this  person,  callml  uj-fAu 

the  military  and  gyumastic  ex- 

hs  (who  were  callrd  ujc^affroO. 

to  the  chase,  and  to  punish  ihcm 

llcnl.     He  was  accountable,  however, 

tiMt  tfMi.  wbicli  supported  the  lijr'/ai  at  the  pul)* 

All  the  mcinbDrB  of  an  uye}.^  were 

la  marrr  at  the  tMiine  lime*     In  Sparta  the 

y.tu,  u»un]ly  called  ^oi-at,  at 

r  er.  \  year. 

Al  I '  - :.  uiu  uTt.*),  the  name  of  a  cho»cn 
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body  of  troops  in  the  Macedonian 'array,  which  nsm 
ally  consisted  of  horsemen.  *J'he  ngeina  S'-'cni.s  to 
liave  varied  in  nuiiilK.-r;  sometimes  ii  consisted  of 
l&O  men,  at  oilier  times  of  300,  and  in  later  tiroes  il 
coniaincd  as  many  as  lOOO  or  'JIXK)  meu.^ 

•AGE'RAT0\  (dyripaToi'),  a  jilrint.  which  Matthi 
oins  and  Adams  make  to  have  been  ihc  AchUie^ 
ageratvm.  DodoniEiis  and  Spreugel,  however,  ar« 
undecided  about  it.  It  would  appear  to  bo  the  £«- 
pfUfrriitm  of  liie  tnmslator  of  Mesue.* 

AFEUPllOr    AIKH    {ayeLj/j-yfov    AiKTi),    an    BC 
lion  which  might  Iw  brought  in  the  Athenian  courti 
by  a  landlord  against  the  farmer  who  had  injured 
his  land  by  n^lect,  or  an  improper  mode  of  culu- 
vation.* 
AGER  AUCIFI-NIUS.    (IIJ.  Agriweksobes.) 
ACER  DECUMA'NUS.  (W^.AcBiBijELEOEa.) 
ACJElt  hlMITA'TUS.     (IW.  AoniMr.vaoHEs.) 
AGER  PUBLICUS.    (fV.  Agraria:  Leges.) 
ACER  UELIGIO'SUS.  (K/rf.  Agraruk  Leoes.) 
AGER  SACER.    (FiV.  AoRARr*:  LtcEs.} 
AGER  SANCTl.fS  (r^/icvof).     Tifttio^  onginfilly 
signified  a  piece  of  gromiil,  appropnated  for  the  sup- 
port of  some  pnrticular  chief  or  hero*    In  the  Ho- 
meric limes,  the  king^  of  the  Greek  states  seem  to 
have  been  priiuinally  supponed  by  the  produce  of 
these  demesnes.    J  he  word  was  afterward  applied  to 
laud  dedicated  to  a  divinity.  In  Attica,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  sacred 
lands  (refiivri),  which  were  let  out  by  the  atate  lo 
farm;  and  the  income  arising  from  them  was  ar>- 
pri*priated  to  the  support  ol   the  temples  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship.* 

According  to  lJioDy>iu!','  land  was  set  apart  al 
Rome  as  caily  as  the  time  of  Romulus  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  temple*.  The  property  belonging  to  the 
temples  increased  consideraltly  m  later  times,  es- 
pecially under  the  emp<'n>rs7 

Lauds  dedicated  lo  the  gcKls  were  also  called 
Agri  cottiecrati.  Houses,  also,  were  consecrated ;  as, 
for  instance,  Cicero's,  by  ClotUus.  By  the  prov  isious 
of  the  Lex  Pupiria,no  land  or  houses  could  be  dedi- 
rnted  to  the  gwls  without  the  consent  of  the  plcbs.* 
The  lime  when  this  law  wa-t  passed  is  uncertain; 
hut  it  was  prttlably  brought  Ibnvard  about  B.C.  305, 
if  Livy*  alludes  lo  the  iame  law. 
AGER  VECTIGA'LIS.  (Tu/.  Acrarije  LKcr«.) 
AGE-TOKIA  (apiTopla).  (Vid.  CARNEIA) 
.\GGER  (fu'/'a).  from  atl  and  gtro,  was  used  in 
general  for  a  heap  or  mouiid  of  any  kind.  It  was 
more  particularly  npniied  to  a  mouiid,  usually  com- 
posed of  earth,  which  was  raised  round  a  besieged 
town,  and  was  gradually  increased  in  breadth  and 
height  till  it  equalled  oroveitoppcd  the  wiilU."  Al 
the  siege  of  Avaricum,  Cesar  raiseJ  in  t.'5  days  an 
agger  330  feet  broml  and  80  feel  high."  The  agger 
was  sometimes  made  nolonlyot  earth,  but  of  wood, 
hurdles,  &c.;  whence  we  read  of  the  agger  being 
set  on  fire."  The  agger  was  also  apjuied  to  the 
earthen  wall  surrounding  a  Roman  encampment, 
cftrnposcd  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (/"«")i 
wlucb  was  u.sually  9  feet  broad  and  7  feet  deep;  Init. 
if  any  attack  was  apprehended,  the  depth  was  in^ 
created  to  Vi  feet,  and  the  breadth  to  13  leet.  Sharp 
stakes,  &e.,  were  usually  fixed  unon  the  agger, 
which  was  then  called  vallum.  When  both  words 
arc  used  (as  in  Ccftsar,  ni'j^croc  ivzWwwi**),  the  agger' 
means  the  moimd  of  eartn,  and  the  vallum  the  sharp 
stakes,  &c.,  which  were  Uxed  upon  the  agger. 
AGITATORES.    ( I'lrf.  CiRci  a.) 


1.  (Diod.  Sir..  XIX..  37,  S8.— Lli-.,  xxxtiI.,  40  ;  slii.,  ftl.  W.— 
Curt.,  iv.,  13.)--9.  (Diotcor..  ir.,  M.— A<l»jmi,  Apiwi«l.,«.  t,)— 
a.  (lUUer,  An»ali»t.  Or.,  336.— Motar,  AH.  I»n««u«,  p.  4S9.)— 
4.  (K.ini..  n..  VI.,  IM  ;  ix.,  578  .  mi.,  313.)— ft.  (Xen..  Vectir-, 
ir..  19.— DiOnnirt  up.  Htrpocral.,  *.  v.  'A»i!  tdivtuitdriav  — 
Dnr.kh.  Piilil.  Eooii.of  Aih<'nt.  vol.  il.,  p.  lO.iran*!.)— 6.  (.U,/.  .^ 
—7.  (YtJ.  Siipt.,  O^f.,  31.— Tac.,  Xftu.,  rt.,W.^— %.  VCic..,\n* 
Dnm.,  c.  i%  tr^.l— 9.  (ir.,  4fl.l-W.    ^^.W.,  ■?.,  I.N— W.  l.VW\V 

GalK.vu.,  S4.)— 12.  (Liv.,  luii-OA.— C«r«.,  ^cU.  U^l^V*  ^v;.^^. 

-'J.,  fleJI.  Ci».,  li.,  U,  •«i.>-l3    (.UoU.  U»iV_,  ^vv^ia.^ 
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AGMEN  {iigmen  proprit  difitur,  cum  exereUuM  iter 
/licit t  ad  a^(n*Uj,  id  «/,  cr  H*io  vv.otv^'),  ihe  marching 
vfUcr  of  iDC  Hoinan  anay.  Acconiing  to  Polybius," 
Uie  notuoA  armies  commoaly  marcheil  ia  hi-i  time  in 
the  I'uUowiDg  inAtmcr :  **  In  iho  van  are  u£iuUly  |)la- 
Cftl  tlie  extraordinaries  {ii^ikturm,  cztraordmam); 
and  AtWr  ihcsv  ihc  rit,'ht  Yring  of  the  allies,  which 
h  foUowtd  by  the  baggage  of  both  these  b<xiies. 
Next  10  Ibe^  marches  the  fii^t  of  the  Raman  le- 
TJons,  with  its  baggage  also  behind  it.  I'he  ^tpeond 
legiuu  follou's,  having  behind  it,  likewise,  boUi.  its 
own  bag:gage  and  the  baggage  of  the  allies,  who  are 
in  the  rear;  for  the  rear  of  all  the  march  is  closed 
Hnih  tlic  lol\  wing  of  tlie  allies.  The  cavalry 
marches  suinetixnea  in  the  rear  of  the  respective 
Uxlies  to  which  it  b<'Iong<i,  and  sometimes  uu  the 
flanks  of  the  lieasis  that  arc  loaded  with  the  bag- 
gage, Ifeepiiiff  them  togetlier  in  due  ordt-r,  and  cov- 
ering them  i'rom  idsuIl  When  any  attack  is  ex- 
pected lo  l)e  made  uixjn  the  rear,  the  extraordina- 
rics  of  the  allies,  instead  of  leading  the  van,  are 
posted  in  ihi;  rear;  in  all  the  other  parts  the  dispo- 
sition renmitis  the  same.  Of  Uie  two  legions,  and 
the  two  witig:^  of  the  allies,  those  that  arc  on  one 
day  luit-tnost  in  the  march, on  the  fuUuwim*  day  are 
pldcei  iKihind;  tJiat,  by  litua  changing  itieir  rank 
all'-'nintfly,  all  the  troops  may  obtain  the  same  ad- 
vantage in  their  itun  oL  arriving  fii^i  at  water  and 
al  forage.  There  is  aLso  another  disposition  which 
is  used  when  any  immi'dintc  danger  iltreaiens,  and 
the  march  is  made  thrmi^'h  on  ojwn  coimtr)'.  At 
such  times,  the  hasiali,  tlie  princijHJS,  and  llie'marii 
are  ranged  iu  three  parallel  lines,  each  behind  the 
other,  with  the  baggage  of  the  ha$tati  in  the  front. 
Behind  the  hastaii  is  placed  the  baggage  of  the 
pric  .'ipes,  who  arc  followed  likewise  by  that  of  the 
lria:ii;  so  that  the  baggage  of  the  several  bodies 
is  placed  in  alternate  onler.  The  march  being 
thus  disposed,  tiie  troops,  as  soon  as  any  attack  is 
made,  turning  either  to  the  left  or  to  the'  right,  ad- 
vance forward  from  the  baggage  towards  that  side 
Dpoii  which  the  enemy  appears;  and  thus,  in  a  ino- 
Int-nl  of  lime,  and  by  one  singi'^  movement,  the 
whole  army  is  fonned  at  once  in  order  of  battle, 
exrcpt  only  that  the  hastnli  arc  perhaps  obliged  to 
raakt:  an  evolution;  and  the  beasis  of  burden,  also, 
with  all  those  that  attend  upon  the  bnggngc,  being 
now  thrown  into  the  rear  of  all  the  troops,  arc  cov- 
ered by  them  from  danger." — (Hampton's  transla- 
tion.) An  neciinnt  of  the  marchiuLr  i»rder  of  a  Ho- 
mau  army  is  also  given  by  C'EPsar,'  Joscphus,*  and 
Veffetiiis.* 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march  diflered,  how- 
ever, according  to  ci re nms lances,  and  the  nainre  of 
the  ground.  An  apnen  pUafum  was  an  army  in 
clofiC  array,  quod  stnr  jummtis  inc-^dit^  s'li  intrr  x 
tfcrisum  est,  qno  farilivs  prr  tnofuuint  Uica  trnnsmitia- 
tur*  The  tic^nm  qvaiiratum  was  the  army  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  bag^ge  in  the 
mirtiiie.' 

The  form  of  the  Grecian  army  on  march  in  the 
lime  of  Xenophon  is  des*cril»ed  in  the  Aniii»t!ci.y* 
It  appears  that,  during  a  march  in  the  daytime,  ei- 
ther Ihe  cavalry  or  the  heavy-armed,  or  the  lar- 
geieers,  marcliea  in  Ihe  van,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ifround  ;  but  that  in  the  nighttime  t!ie 
slowest  troops  .'ilwavs  marched  first,  by  which  plan 
the  armv  was  less  "likely  lo  be  separated,  and  the 
■oldiers  had  fewer  opportimilies  of  leaving  ihe  ranks 
without  discoverv. 

AGNA'TI.    f  I'lVA  CooNATi.) 

AGNOMEN.    (ri<i.  Cognomen.) 

•AGNUS  (ayvof).    All  are  agreed,  aa  Schneider 
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remarks,  that  this  is  the  Vitix  aguus  caUus,  i^ 
Chastc-trec.    Galen  makes  it  lo  be  the  same  as 
>.i>)of.    The  latter  occurs  in  the  Odyssey 
mcr,'  and  also  in  the  Iliad,'  and  may  there 
anv  flexible  twig." 

XUUNA'LLA,    AGOMA/   or    AGONIU 
a  Roman  festival,  instituted  by  Numa  Pom 
in  honuur  of  Janas,*  and  celebrated  on  the  * 
Januan'.  the  ^h  of  Mav,  and  the  lOih  of  Dec 
bcr.     The  moniing  of  ificse  iestiv:U.s,  or,  al 
the  morning  of  the  lOlh  of  December,  was  c 
cred  a  mcs  ncfastus.    The  etymology  of  iliis  nai 
was  difiereotly  eiplaiuL-d   by  the  nncicnts  ■  so: 
derived  it  from  Asmtius,  a  suinamt;  of  Janus;  soi 
from  the  word  af^onr,  because  the  attendant,  wh( 
duty  it  was  to  sacrilice  the  victim,  coulJ  not  di 
till  be  had  asked  ihc  rex  sacrificulus,  Airofu?_ 
others  from  ngoi^ia^  because  the  victims  '       ~ 
merly  called  by  that  name.'    The  Circus 
built  by  the  t^mpcror  Alexander,  is  supi 
some  writers   to  have  been  erected  on 
where  the  victims  were  sacrificed  during 
nalia. 

AFQNES  ur'/iQToJ  jcai  rtutjTol.  All  causes 
llic  Aibenian  cuurt:^  were  distinguishe<l  into  ty 
classca  :  u-yCii'e^  uTifirjToi,  Muitg  not  to  be  OMteascd^ 
which  the  fine  or  oilier  jjenaliy  was  determined 
the  laws;  and  ujejit^  Ti/irfrot,  antt»  to  be  oMMtsai 
in  which  the  penaJly  had  lo  be  fixed  by  the  jodi_ 
When  Ihe  jud^  had  given  their  votes  in  favi 
of  the  plaintiff',  they  next  had  to  dciermine, 
dcd  that  the  suit  was  an  ayuv  Tifiiirof,  w  hat  fine 
pubisbmenl  was  to  be  iuHicted  on  the  defend] 
[■raOtiv  fl  ujroriaai)*  The  plamiilf  generally  mi 
tioned  in  the  pleadings  tlie  punishment  wliich 
considered  the  defendant  deserved  {rtfiuaOaL); 
the  defendant  was  allowed  to  make  a  counter- 
seasment  {ui-TirifiuaOui^  or  viTOTifiaaOai)^  and  to 
gue  before  the  judges  why  the  assessment  of 
plaintiff  onght  to  !«  changed  or  mitigated.* 
certain  causes,  which  were  determined  by  the 
any  of  the  judges  was  allowed  to  propose  an 
tional  assessment  {irpocTtft^fta) ;  the  amount 
which,  how«ver.  ajipeare  lo  have  been  usually 
by  the  laws.  Thus,  in  certnin  caws  ut  il 
additional  penalty  was  fiieil  ai  five  days' 
nights'  imprisonracnL  Deniosihencs'°  quotes 
law :  ^(t)ta(fat  A'  tv  r^  Kodvuun^  tov  rroda 
^fifpac  nai  vvKTO^  taaf,  iuv  iz^toGTi^trg  if  ifh 
TTpooTtfiaaOai  Ai  rav  ffov?6fi€voi\  6Tav  irtpi 
fiTiftaro^  jf.  In  this  passage  we  perceive  the 
enee  between  the  active  rrpiKmu^v,  which  is 
of  the  assessment  of  the  Ifcli-ra  (the  court), 
the  middle  trpoirrififuj^ai,  which  means  the  aaf 
ment  proposed  by  one  of  Ihe  judges,  (n  the  sam« 
manner,  Tifi^v  is  used  of  the  assessmtnt  made  by 
Ihe  court,  and  Tiftuadat  of  that  proposed  by  the 
plainiifT." 

According  to  .some  writers,  the  penalty  was  fixed 
in  aUprivate  causes  by  the  laws,  villi  the  excep- 
tional the  aUiaz  iiKi}\"  and  if  not  idiM)IuteIy,  it 
was  fixeil  in  proportion  lo  the  iijjun*  which  the  de- 
fendant had  received.  Thus.in  the  aciion  Ibr  injn- 
ry  iii'/.ittT)^  ^iKij),  if  the  injury  had  been  done  unm- 
fntlonally,  the  .single,  and  if  intcntionallv,  the  dou. 
bic  assessiDcnl  was  to  be  made.'*  But,  on  the  other 
hanH,  all  penalties  which  had  not  the  chamrtcrof 
comi^nsalion  were  fixed  absolutelv;  as,  for  ia- 
slance,  in  the  caae  of  libelloua  words  (xatcifpipiaX 
at  600  drachmas  ;'•  and  in  the  action  for  oon-ap- 
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I.  (IK.,  43T.)— a.  («..  ]03.)— J,  (lljoww..  It.,  134.— TJito 
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AGORA. 


ACnARI^  LEGES. 


'm  witneja  (JutTro^iapruftiov  6iKn)j  at  lUOO 

AOOAUTH'ETAI  (ajufcoflffrai)  were  persona,  in 
ike  Ckcciui  $unes.  u  ho  dt'cuicd  disputes  end  ad- 
ihc  prJrcs  to  tlic  nciore.    Uriginnlly,  ihc 
rho  ui<^iulcd  the  coulest  and  ufTored  ihe 
!h^  n-}'*jrotl£TiK,  and  ihia  continued  to  be 
lir  games  which  were  institiiled 
'fis^  '.'  persons.     But  in  the  great  ppb- 

ii>  the  Isihmiaji,  Pythian,  &c.,  the 
ipm9$irm$  were  cither  the  rfprt-:*f.'ntal)vc3  ol'  dil- 
•Utrs,  as  llie  Amphictyons  at  the  Pythian 
Of  vcre  chusrii  iroiu  the  j^cople  iu  wJiuse 
the   ^mes  viTc  celchrated.     During  the 
tinier   of  the   Crtician    repuldics,   the 
wrrr  Uw;  dyL*i>oOtrni  in  the  Olympic  gumes, 
Qati&thL-«r*<'   It.  r\:n  Isthmidii  gaiue.s,  the  Am- 
in  II  ''.inus,  and  the  Corinthi- 

j&j^%*e-  iliitiints  ot   Cleonx  in  the 

punc-^  The  ayuviM)iTai  were  also  cnllod 
o^wpupx*"'  ^yt-zvoSUat,  uO)^odiTat,  (>q^ 
**^0!  or  oaMawofiot  [from  the  staff  they  carried 
w  «A  cmUcni  of  authority  i,  i^patei^,  iipa^evrai. 

AOtjRA  ^(ijopd)  properly  meAna  an  assembly  of 
af  ftdfurv,  ajid  U  nMially  empUiyed  by  Uomer  for 
|«tieral   a!i*<*n»bly  of  the  people.     The  iiyopa 
\o  have  been  considered  an  essential  pan  in 
rooftftitution  of  the  early  Grecian  states,  since  t)^ 
And  tmcivilizcd  condition  of  the  Cyclopes 
rtrrixed  by  ihcir  wanting  such  an'asscm- 
f*   Tbe  d^opd,  iliough  u^tuilly  convuked  by  the 
^r  instAoce,  by  TeleinachtLs  in  the  ab- 
of  bis  father,'  appears  to  have  been   also 
Dtted  al  times  by  some  distinguished  chjcf- 
M,  for  example,  by  Achilles  before  Troy.* 
^aqp  occUDied  the  most  important  seat  iu  these 
aiui  near  him  sat  the  nobles,  while  the 
9mX  r>T  '^'uD'l  in  a  circle  around  Uiem.     The 
f  the  people  in  these  assemblies 
'  ject  of  raueh  dispute.     Plainer, 
-  cf^ntly  Niizsch,  in  his  com- 
.  maintain  thai  the  people 
:  and  vole ;  while   Heeren* 
W  ■■  thai  the  nobles  were  the  only 

>«H  mcasttre?,  deliberated,  and 
Miii  I'-  '1>*  were  only  prr-sent  to  hear 

-5  their  feeling  as  a  body; 
i...^.iithen  lie  noticed  by  a  prince 
a  c.  lion."     The  latter  view  of  the 

Ictf.  nned  by  the  fact,  thai  in  no  pas- 

ia  ti.e  Odyvrfy  is  any  one  of  the  people  repre- 
BA  takinsT  pan  in  the  disciission;  while,  in 
lli    *     '  '         >   inflicts  personal   chastisement 
'\  r  presuming  lo  attack  the  nobles 

\tbtt:  ■-      -  J  he  people  appear  to  have  been 

caUed  toceiher  to  hear  what  had  been  already 
n^Kia  m  the  council  of  the  nobles,  which  is 
^MT/ii*  aaid  douxof,'  and  sometimes  even 


xh'  ^•M—'-T,^,  the  nmpor  name  for  the 

c!  was  tKKXTjaia,  and  avinng 

ir.  !|p  term  uyopa  was  confined 

->emldies  of  the  phyla  and  derai.*' 

jiiiat  name  uyomi  continued  lo  be 

Itj  Ckc  po|tatar  assemblies  till  a  late  pe- 


■-"-         /,  UTj  early  tmnsforrrd  from  the 
ihe  place  in  M'hich  iho  assembly 
v«f  br  ■   i,s  It  caine  lobe  u-^ti  for  llic  inar- 

Im-fUcc,  mh^n  Kwids  of  all   descriptions  were 
,pHtjfiit  «nd  Anld     Th^  «»xpreiuion  uyrtfxi  n)k^6ovaa^ 
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"  full  market,"  was  used  to  signify  the  time  fium 
momitii^  to  noon,  that  is,  from  about  nine  to  twelve 
o'clock. 

AUURANO.MI  (uyopav6/iQi)  were  pubhc  func- 
tionaries in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  who.se  div 
tias  corresponded  in  many  respects  to  tho.se  of  the 
Roman  eedtlcs.  At  Athens  their  number  was  ten, 
five  lor  the  city  and  five  for  the  Pircos,  and  not 
twenty,  as  Meier  erroneously  slates,  misled  by  a 
false  reading  iu  ilarpoc ration.'  They  were  eho.'^en  by 
lot.'  Under  the  Homan  empire,  the  aguranomi  were 
called  /owffrtjr*  They  corresponded  in  the  prov- 
inces to  the  cvratotrs  civitutU  or  rajntliUa* 

The  principal  dniy  of  the  oeoranomi  was,  as 
their  name  imports,  to  inspet'l  the  marKet,  and  to 
see  that  all  ttie  laws  rcspeoling  its  ir^ilation  were 
properly  ol'scr\ed.  They  had  the  in^pcctiun  of  all 
things  which  were  sold  in  the  market,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  com,  wliich  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  aiTo^v?.aKec*  They  regulated  the  price  and 
qnautiiy  of  all  things  which  were  brought  into  the 
market,  and  punistied  all  persons  convicted  of 
cheating,  especially  by  false  weighw  and  measures. 
They  had,  m  general,  the  ix>wer  of  punishing  all 
infraction  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  lo 
the  market,  by  inflicting  a  fine  ui>on  th«  citizens, 
and  personal  chasti=emcnt  upon  foreigners  and 
slaves,  for  which  paqmse  they  usually  carried  a 
whip.*  They  had  the  care  of  all  the  temples  and 
fonnlatns  in  the  market-place,'  and  received  the 
lax  {^iviKov  rO.fyi)  which  foreigners  and  aliens 
we»e  obliged  to  pay  for  Uie  privilege  of  exposing 
their  gooos  for  sale  in  the  market.  The  public 
prostitnlcs  were  also  subject  lo  their  regulations.^ 

AGRA'NIA  i^ypai-ia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Ai^os,  in  mcmorv  of  one  of  the  daughters  of 
ProEtus,  who  had  f>een  afflicted  with  madness. 

ArPA*'10T  rPA^H{aypai^ovypa<^^).  Tlie  namea 
of  all  persons  al  Alliens  who  owed  any  sum  of 
money  lo  the  stale  (oi  tu  rfij/iow/^  in^rlXovTrc}  were 
rc|fJ5lered  by  the  praetores  (ttouktopf^)  upon  lableia 
kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  '1  r*raplc  of  Minerva,  on 
the  Acropolis;'  and  hence  the  expression  of  being  " 
regiatered  on  the  Acmpolis  {f-yytypoft^iva^  hf  'A«po- 
jfrtX^O  alwavs  means  indebted  to  the  state.*  If 
the  name  of  an  individual  was  improperly  cra.sed, 
he  wjis  subject  to  the  action  for  non-iegislration 
{ayftapiov  yfta^rj),  whtoh  was  under  the  juriwiiction 
of  ilie  ihesmothetir;  but  if  an  individual  was  not 
registered,  he  could  only  be  proceeded  against  by 
IvAtt^ir,  and  was  not  liable  lo  the  aypafimi  ypa^^.^* 
Hcsychius,  whoi^e  nccotmt  has  been  followed  by 
Hem^lcrhuys  and  WesseUng,  ajjpcars  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  Baying  that  the  uypa^iov  ypa^^  cotild 
be  instituted  against  debtors  who  had  not  been  re> 
gisiered." 

ArPA*OI  NO'MOI.     (V'ld.  NOMOI.) 

ATP  A*Or  META'AAOT  I'PA*H  {uypa^ovfieru?.- 
}.ov  ypa^i/)  was  an  aclion  brought  before  the  llu'S- 
molhette  at  Athcn.s,  against  an  individual  who 
worked  a  mine  without  liaving  previouMy  rcgi.sitr- 
ed  il.  The  state  required  that  all  mines  should  be 
registered,  beeaa-ie  the  iweniy-foiu-th  part  of  their 
produce  was  payable  to  the  public  treasury.*' 

AGUA'UIiE'LtlGLlS.  "It  is  not  exactly  tnie 
that  the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius  was  the  earliest 
that  was  so  called :  every  law  by  which  the  com- 
rnuuwealth  di^po^ed  of  Us  public  land  bore  that 
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aumcj  as,  for  instance,  ihat  by  which  ihc  domain 
jftiic  kiogs  was  parcelled  oui  among  the  coounoa- 
aliy,  and  those  by  which  colonies  were  planted. 
Even  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a  law  whereby  the 
Etaie  exercised  its  ownership  in  removing  the  old 
.possessors  from  a  pan  of  its  domain,  and  making 
^'over  its  right  of  property  therein,  sucb  a  Law  exist- 
ed among  tliose  of  Ser\ias  TuUius."^ 

The  history  of  the  euactineuU)  called  agrarian 
laws,  either  in  the  larger  and  more  correct  sense 
or  iu  liie  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  as  explained 
in  this  extract,  woald  be  om  of  place  here.  The 
particular  objects  of  each  agrarian  law  must  be  as- 
certained from  its  provisions.  But  all  these  nii- 
Doeixms  ^acauents  nad  reference  to  the  public  land  ; 
and  a  great  majority  of  them  wera  pas:>ed  for  the 

Surpose  of  settling  Roman  colonies  in  conquered 
islricls,  and  assigning  to  the  veteran  soldicR,  wlio 
formed  a  large  part  of  such  colonists,  their  shares 
in  such  lands.  The  true  meaning  of  all  or  any  of 
tlie&e  enactments  can  onlv  t:e  understood  when  we 
have  lormeri  a  correct  nouon  of  property  in  land,  its 
recognised  bv  Roman  law.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
oriler  lo  obtain  this  correct  notion,  to  ascend  to  the 
origiu  of  tlie  Roman  slate,  though,  if  a  complete 
history  of  Rome  could  t)c  writwn,  our  conception 
of  the  real  character  of  prv^pcrty  in  land,  as  recog- 
nised by  Roman  law,  would  be  more  enlarged  and 
more  precise.  But  the  system  of  Roman  law.  as  it 
existed  under  the  emperors,  contained  boia  the 
(eimsand  the  notions  wnich  belonged  to  those  early 
ages,  of  which  they  are  the  most  iaithful  tii.stori^al 


monuments.    In  an  inquir>-  of  the  present  kinij,  we 

my  Doint  in   the  uisi 
which  is  definite,  and  we  may  ascend  from  known 


may  begin  at  any  point  in   the  ui!?torical  scries 


and  intelligible  notions  which  lielong  to  a  later  age, 
towards  their  hisiorital  origin,  though  we  may 
never  be  able  to  reach  it. 

Gaius,*who  probably  wrote  imder  the  Antonines, 
made  two  chief  diiTsions  of  Roman  land  ;  that 
which  was  divmi  ^uris,  and  that  which  was  humam 
JHtis.  Land  which  wa^  dirini  juris  was  either 
sac^  or  rdigiosvs}  Lahd  which  was  sacer  was 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi  ;  land  which  was 
religiosiis  belonged  lo  the  Dii  Manes.  Land  was 
made  sacer  bv  a  lex  or  scnaius  consuhum ;  and,  as 
the  context  sliows,  such  land  was  land  which  be- 
longed to  the  state  (populus  Romanus).  An  in- 
dividual could  make  a  portion  of  his  own  land 
religlosus  by  (he  interment  in  it  of  one  of  his 
fan^y :  but  it  was  the  Iwller  opinion  that  lanii  in 
(he  provinces  could  not  thus  be  made  religiosusj 
and  the  reason  given  is  this,  that  the  ownership  or 

eertv  in  provincial  lajids  is  either  in  the  state 
.  lion.')  or  in  the  Ctnsar,  and  that  indi\idtials 
only  tne  possession  and  enjoyment  of  it  {pos- 

no  et  iisiis  frudus).  Provincial  lands  were  either 
' $tipentiiaritt  or  trifruinria  :  the  stipendiaria  vrevf.  in 
those  provinces  which  were  considered  to  liclongto 
the  Roman  state ;  the  trihntaria  were  in  those  prov- 
inces w^htch  were  considered  as  the  property  of  llie 
C^psar.  Land  which  was  humani  jnris  was  divi- 
ded into  public  and  private :  the  former  belonged  to 
the  state,  the  latter  to  individoals. 

It  would  seem  lo  follow,  from  the  legal  form  ob- 
Krvcd  in  making  land  sacer,  that  il  therety  ceased 
to  be  pnblicus ;  for  if  it  still  continncd  pnblicus,  it 
bad  not  changed  its  essential  quality.  Niebuhr* 
has  stated  that  "all  Roman  land  wa.s  cither  the 
property  of  the  state  (common  land,  domain)  or 
private  property — aul  jntAUn/s  aut  privatus ,-"  and 
lie  adds  (bat  "  (be  landed  property  of  the  state  was 
either  consecrated  lo  the  gods  {mr^).  or  allotted  to 
men  tJ  reap  its  fruits  (pro/unux,  hvmmn  jurijiy 
Viebuhr  then  refers  to  the  view  of  Gaii^,  wnn 
makes  ifie  latter  the  primasy  division ;  but  he  relies 
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on  the  authority  of  Frontinus,  supported  jy  LxTj 
as  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  own  divisic 
It  is  obvious,  however,  on  comparing  two  pi 
gcs  in  Frontinus  {De  Re  Agrarm^  xi.,  xiii,), 
Niebuhr  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  wrili 
who  clearly  intends  it  tu  be  inferred  llial  the  saci 
land  was  not  public  land.     Besides,  if  the  mt 
of  Frontinus  was  what  Niebuhr  has  supposed  it 
be,  hi!>  authority  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Gaius  on 
matter  which  specially  belongs  lo  the  provmce 
the  jurist,  and  is  ibreign  to  tliat  of  the  agrimei 
The  passage  of  Livj*,  also,  ccrtainlv  does  not 
Niebuhr's  assertion.    The  furmof  uedilion  iu 
raov  be  easily  explained. 

'I'hongh  iJic  origin  of  that  kind  of  property  call 
public  land  must  be  referred  to  the  carbest  ages 
the  Roman  »tate,  it  appear?  from  Gaius  that  uni 
the  emperors  there  was  still  land  within  the  " 
of  the  Rmnire,  the  ownership  of  which  was  not 
the  individuals  who  pttssesscd  and  enjoyed  it,  but 
the  populus  Rfimann^  or  the  CVsar.  '  Tins  pns 
sion  and  ernoymont  are  distinguishetl  by  him  f 
ownership (ilominium).  The  termp(j.wc*fw  frcqu( 
occurs  in  Uiose  jurists  from  whom  the  Digest 
compiled ;  but  iu  these  writers,  as  they  are  knoi 
tn  us,  it  applies  only  to  private  laud,  and  the  a( 
pubHcus  IS  hardlv,  if  at  all,  ever  noticed  by  thi 
Now  this  term  Passessio,  as  used  in  the  Dii 
irfeans  the  occupation  oi  prital*  land  by  one  w) 
has  no  kind  of  right  to  it ;  and  lliis  possessio 
protected  by  the  pnetor's  interdict,  even  when 
was  without  bona  JUa  or  justa  causa  :  but  the  lei 
Possessio  in  the  Roman  historians — Livy,  for  ' 
stance — signiQes  the  occnpaiion  and  enjoyment 
puhtie  land ;  and  the  true  notion  of  this,  the  origtl 
possessio,  contains  ilie  whole  solution  of  the  qi 
lioD  of  the  agrarian  laws.    For  this  solution  we 
mainly  indebted  lo  Niebuhr  and  Savigny. 

Thi.s  latter  kind  of  possessio,  that  which  has 
vnte  land  for  iti  object,  is  demonstrated  by  Savi^, 
(ihe  terra  hnie  used  can  hardly  be  said  lo  be 
strong)  to  have  arisen  from  the  first  kind  of 
sessio:  and  thus  it  might  readily  be  supposed 
the  Romnn  doctrine  of  possessio,  ns  applied  to 
occupation  of  private  land,  would  throw  i>ome  li( 
on  the  naiirrc  of  that  original  possessio  outof  wl 
it  grew.     In  the  imperial  period,  public  land 
almost  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Italian  pcntnsula| 
the  subject  of  possession  in  private  lands  ban 
come  a  well-iuidersluod  branch   of  Roman   Ia} 
The  remarks  in  the  tlirce  following  paragraphs 
from  Savigny's  valuable  work,  JMs  Bechl  da 
sitscs* 

1.  There  were  two  kinds  of  land  in  the  Rom] 
state,  ager  fntUicnx  and  ager  privatus  t  in  the  lail 
alone  private  property  existed,    Bui,  confonnal 
!o  the  old  constitution,  the  gi-eaier  part  of  the  a(^ 
pnblicus  was  given  over  lo  individual  cilizens 
occupy  and  enjoy;  vet  the  state  had  the  right  of  J 
snming  ilie  pos&es.sion  at  pleasure.     Now-  we 
no  Djipnlion  of  any  legal  form  for  the  pr^jieciion 
the  occupier,  or  possessor  as  he  was  called,  of  su< 
public  land  against  any  other  individual,  tliough 
cannot  be  doubled  that  such  a  form  actuallv  cii 
ed.     But  if  we  assume  that  tlie  interdict  uhi'ch  pi 
tecled  the  possession  of  an  individual  in  private 
land  was  the  form  which  protected  the  posfcssoi 
of  the  public  land,  two  prol»!ems  are  solved  at 
same  time  :   an  historical  origin  is  discovered 
posses>;ion  in  private  land,  and  a  legal  form  for 
protection  of  possession  in  public  land. 

An  hj-pothesis,  which  so  clearly  cormecls  inl 
one  consistent  whole  facts  otlierwise  incapable  " 
such    connexion,   must   Iw    considered    rather 
evolTing  a  latent  fact,  by  placing  other  known  fori 
in  their  inie  relative  position,  than  as  involving  any 
independent  ass\imipv\oT*.    "B^kV  iiwTC  is  VvfAotxtai 
evidence  in  8U^«pon ot xVeViy^o^iesa^ 
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%  TiK  words  f0tMSiOt  poftasor^  and  jtoxsidcre  arc 
^       ibrMciBieal  lenns  usM  by  writers  ul  very  dtncrcnt 

^  aZdcioibUe  luuls ;  that  is,  ihc  nution  of  a  right  to 
B^  ocaipf  ozhI  CBJor  puliUc  laiid  was  in  the  early  ages 
^  01  fe  Jtepublic  distinguished  from  iJie  right  of  prun- 
■  ov  in  tL  Nothing  vas  so  natural  as  to  apply 
!■  ika  aocfion,  vhea  once  fixed,  to  the  possession  oV 
f*  |>dme  buajd  sts  distinct  from  the  ovnci^hip ;  and, 
p  iCQffiiteg^y,  the  same  lechuical  terms  were  applied 
b-  wAepoaaessunof  prirue  land.  Various  applica- 
of  the  word  passessio,  vilh  rercreiR-e  lu  pri- 
tsad,  appear  in  the  Rotnon  law,  in  the  bonoium 
io  ul  the  pri»(orian  heres  and  others.  But 
tm^'i'  ->io,  as  applied  to  agcr 

hfc"  irter  in  other  respect?, 

IB  U**- .,..,..  J  an  actual  exclusive 

|»  the  en^opn^ni  ot  a  ttiing,  without  the  strict 
~  "ftnintarian )  ownership. 

"  posscssio,  which  originally  signified 
posse&sor,  was  in  time  ui»ed  to  sig- 
t  of  the  righL    Thus  a^cr  signified 
laad,  \*icwed  m  au  object  oi'Utiiiitaiiaii 
lAffs^vATW,  a  piece  of  land,  in  which  a  man 
1  lan  or  beneficial  interest,  as,  for 
:id  Dot  tnnbfenvd  by  maiicipatio, 
w  ti::u  ti'm  its  nature,  could  not  be  the  sub- 
lea  of  i^uiritariau  owner>hip,  as  provincial  lauds 
(fen  old  tLgci  publirits.    Posse^sio  accordingly 
ms$  a^r  iinpUes  propriettis  ox  ownership. 
onaiion  of  the  terms  a^r  and  posscssio  ut 
of  the  irapcrtal  times,  quoted  by  Sa- 
lts value  fur  the  purpose  of  the  present 
that  account  the  les«i.     The  ager 
the  old  notions  attached  to  it,  as 
hanlly  occur  in  the  r'xlant  Roman 
I  oui  lh«  name  possessio,  as  applied  to  pri- 
lawl,  and  the  lesral  notions  attached  to  it,  are 
occurrence.    The  form  of  the  interdict 
it  appears  in  the  Dii^est,  is  this: 
(Han  -'■■'-'*    '"^^Mdetirt. -Vim  fieri   Fcto.    But  the 
IBD^  vic  inlerdii.'t  was:  Uli  nunc  pussi- 

lito  I  ii  .  n,  'iic.  (FcstiLs  in  Possasia);  the 

iwA  KumLux  lui  wliich  sedes  was  afterward  subsii- 
■bA,  apipear*  to  indicate  an  original  connexion 
Inauat  toe  interdict  and  the  af^r  publicus. 
We  kBOir  notbtttg  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
Ibim},  except  that  it  was  acuuired  by  con- 
hen  so  acquired  it  belonged  to  the 
the  pj^pulus,  OS  the  name  publicus 
\Vc  may  snppo^e  that  in  ttie 
e  Roman  state,  the  conquered 
riy  of  the  populus,  mitftil  be 
rs  of  thai  Dody,  In  any  u-ay 
'■rmine.     Butit  is  not  quite 
w   Ubes«  ctiiiquered  lands  were  origijially 
The  foUnwin?  passage  from  Appian' 
Io  pre  a  probable  account  of  the  matter, 
vlneh  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  facts 
irtker-wiv.-  Icim«  u  :  "  The  Romans,"  he  says, 
vhen  likT.  '  nny  part  of  Italy,  seized  a 

aCtl>  ■'  either  built  cities  in  thcra, 

ftoouQ  1  -lile  in  thecitic;  which 

9^ftaA$  tsMed.  ^  were  considrrcd  as 

OVfteaiyUBaa.  .    l.,    l.iud  thus  acquired  from 

Sir  Io  tne,  they  either  divided  the  cultivated  part 
mmif  IJm  colonists,  or  sold  it,  or  let  it  to  farm. 
A»to  ike  lud  which  had  fallen  out  of  cultivation 
tecOHe«|Oeon  of  wur,  aui  which,  indeed,  was  the 
Imw  pan,  having  no  time  to  allot  it,  thcv  R»ve 
|M|0  oatiOC  diat  any  rme  who  chose  micht  in  the 
'       ottivaxo  this  land,  on  pavmmt  of  pari 
ace,  namely,  a  tenth  of  the  prod- 
Und,  and  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of 


.mi 


tax 


fc^nent 


mais.    The  rich  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
undivided   laud,  and  at  length,  loeling  conhdt 
that  ihey  should  never  be  depnved  of  it,  and  getting^ 
hold  of  such  portions  a:*  bordered  on  their  shares, 
and  al:so  of  (lie  smaller  jiurtions  iu  the  possession 
of  tlie  poor,  some  by  purchase  and  others  by  fttrce,' 
they  Iteeame  llie  cultivators  of  extensive  disirictv' 
instead  of  mere  farms.    And,  in  order  that  iheii 
cultivators  and  shepherds  nughi  be  free  from  mili- 
tary service,  they  employed  slaves  instead  of  frcfr' 
iiK'ii ;  and  they  Uerived  great  profit  from  their  raj.id' 
increase,  which  was  favoured  by  tlie  immunity  of 
the  slaves  from  military  service.     In  this  way  th« 
^'reai  became  very  rich,  and  slaves  were  nuuieroua 
aJl  through  the  country.     But  this  system  rcdiiccd' 
the  numbers  of  the  Italians,  who  were  ground  down 
by  poverty,  taxes,  and  miliury  service;  and  when- 
ever they  had  0  respite  from'thcse  evils,  they  had'l 
nothing  to  do,  the  hmd  being  occupied  by  the  richj^ 
who  al.so  employed  slaves  instead  of  freemen 
This  passage   though  it  apj*ears  to  contain  much 
historical  iruin,  leaves  the  ditnculty  as  to  the  origvj 
nal  mode  of  occupation   misettJed  ;    fur  wv   caa 
scarcely  suppose  that  there  were  not  some  rulea 

ftre«cribed  its  to  the  occupation  of  this  undivided 
and  more  precise  tlian  sueu  a  permission  or  in\ita- 
tion  for  a  ^neral  scramble.  It  must,  indeed,  have 
happened  occasionally,  particularly  iu  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic,  tlmi  public  land  was  occunie<Irj 
or  iquatiid  on  (to  use  a  North  American  phrase),  by  ] 
soldicre  or  oUier  adventurers. 

But,  whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  these 
lands  were  occupied,  the  possessor,  when  once  in  J 
possession,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  by  thf 
pnetor's  interdict.  The  patron  who  permitted  hfal^ 
client  to  occupy  any  pari  of  his  possessions  as  toj-l 
ant  at  will  {pri^arw),  could  eject  him  at  pleasuri- 
by  tlie  itUcrdichim  d^^rtcjtrio;  for  the  client  did  i-Jk 
obtain  a  pussession  Dy  such  permission  of  his  pa- 
tron. The  patron  would,  of  coarse,  have  the  same 
remedy  agamsl  a  trespa.sser.  But  any  individual, 
however  humble,  who  had  a  possession,  was  also 
protected  in  it  against  the  aggression  of  the  rich; 
and  it  was  "  one  of  the  grievances  bitterly  com- 
plained of  by  the  Gracchi,  and  all  the  pa*  i6  of 
tlieir  a^,  that  while  a  soldier  was  sen'ing  iigainM 
the  enemy,  his  powerful  neighbour,  who  coveted 
his  small  estate,  ejected  his  wile  and  children."— 
(Nieb.)  The  state  could  not  only  grant  the  occu- 
pation or  possession  of  iLs  public  land,  but  could 
sell  it,  anu  thus  convert  public  into  private  land. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  Orasius'  shows  that  ptib- 
lie  lauds,  which  had  been  given  to  certain  religious 
corporations  to  possess,  were  sold  in  order  to  rai.se 
money  for  tlic  exigencies  of  the  stale.  The  srUini( 
of  that  land  which  was  jwsscssed,  and  the  circnni- 
stance  of  the  possession  having  been  a  p-aiU  or 
public  act,  are  uoth  contained  in  this  passage. 

The  puitlic  lands  whirh  were  occupied  by  pos- 
sessors were  somcliines  called,  with  reference  Ig 
such  posscssioDjMxu^Amt;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
state,  c&nctjsi.  Public  land  which  became  private 
by  sale  was  called  qutrsiorius;  that  which  is  often 
sftoken  of  as  assigned  {assiirntjt4ifi)  was  marked  mil 
and  divided  (UmitaUis)  among  all  the  plebeians  in 
equal  lots,  and  given  to  ibem  in  absolute  ownership, 
or  it  was  assigned  to  the  persons  who  were  sent  out 
a.s  a  colony.  Whether  the  land  so  granted  to  the 
colony  should  bcconie  Roman  or  not,  depended  on 
the  nature  of  the  colonv.  The  name  ager  publicus 
was  given  to  public  lauds  which  were  acquired 
even  alter  the  plebs  had  beeome  one  of  the  estates  iti 
the  Roman  CoustiluLion,  IhougH  ihe  ivMue  puXiVvcuv, 
in  its  original  .sense,  could  no  \cinget  be  svncvX-^  av- 
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sge  <4  the  pniriciiins,  aa  before  the  estublishmeni 
ol  till*  plebs  it  soyius  lo  have  beeu  the  only  way  in 
whici  public  lands  were  enjoyed  by  ihe  poptjfus : 
llie  a  iMyiimcnt,  that  is,  Ihe  grant  by  the  state  of  the 
owrn  rship  of  public  land  in  iiKcd  shares',  was  the 
privilege  ol'  the  plebs.  In  the  early  ages,  when  tJie 
popi  ills  was  the  state,  it  docs  not  appear  that  there 
w.i*  .my  assi^imcnt  of  public  Iiintls  ainoiii,'  tlu-in, 
ihu  i^'h  "u  may  l.-e  assmocd  tliat  public  l;inds  wuulJ 
occju-ionallv  be  sold;  the  mode  of  enjoyment  of 
pulMC  laiia  was  that  of  possessio,  subject,  as  al- 
ready observed,  to  an  annual  payment  to  the  state. 
It  may  l*e  conjectured  that  llus  ancient  JH)'*.se^i^io, 
which  we  cannot  consider  as  heiving  it»  ori^'in  in 
auytliing  else  than  the  consent  of  the  state,  was  a 
gocNl  tJiIe  tu  the  use  of  the  land  so  lon^  as  ilie  un- 
DUqI  payments  were  made.  At  any  rate,  ilte  plebs 
had  no  claim  upon  such  ancient  jiosscsbions.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  the  plcbs  n5  n  separate  es- 
tale,  and  the  cuustaait  acouisition  of  new  lands  by 
conouesl,  it  would  seem  ifial  the  plebs  had  as  »foo<i 
a  title  to  a  share  of  the  newly-conqui-rcd  lands,  as 
the  tutricfaiis  to  the  exclusive  enjovraeni  of  those 
UiQila  which  hod  been  acquired  by  conquest  liefore 
the  plebs  had  iKcomc  an  estate.  The  determina- 
tion of  what  part  of  newly-conquered  lanils  (arable 
and  viucyurds)  should  n-main  public,  ajid  what  part 
siioiUd  Ke  assigned  to  the  plebs,  which,  Niebuhr 
•ays,  "  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  was  done  after 
ihc  compleliou  of  every  conquest,"  ought  to  kave 
been  an  eO'ectual  way  of  settling  all  uispuics  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebs  as  to  the  po>sessious 
of  the  former;  for  such  an  appronriaiiim,  if  it  were 
actually  made,  uould  have  no  other  meaning'  than 
that  the  patricians  were  to  have  as  good  title  lo  pos- 
sess their  share  as  the  plebs  lo  the  ownership  of 
tlicir  assijsmed  portions.  The  plebs,  at  least,  could 
nt'ver  fairly  cl.-iini  an  assi^imcnl  of  public  land, 
appropriated  to  remain  such,  at  the  time  when  they 
receiveil  iht:  share  of  the  conquered  lands  to  which  , 
lliey  were  entitled.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  have 
DO  evidence  at  all  as  to  sucli  division  between  Linds 
appropriated  to  ivmain  public  and  lands  assii;ni<^d 
in  ownership,  as  Niebuhr  as.sumcs.  All  that  we 
know  IS,  that  the  patricians  jtoxvs^U  large  trncu  of 
public  land,  tuid  that  the  nlcbs  from  time  to  time 
claimed  and  enforced  a  division  of  part  of  thera. 
In  such  a  condition  of  a^airs,  many  dilficult  ques- 
tions ini^ht  arise;  and  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  claim*  of  the  plel»s  might  in  some 
cn.'ieH  be  as  unjust  and  ill-lounde^  ns  the  conduct 
of  the  patricians  was  alleged  lo  be  rapacious  in  ex- 
lending  their  possessions.  It  is  also  easy  to  con- 
ceive that,  in  Uie  course  of  lime,  owing  to  sales  of 
possessions,  familv  settlements,  and  other  causes, 
ooundarieji  had  often  liccnme  so  confused  that  the 
equitable  adjustmi'iil  of  ri^'hts  under  an  ag^rarian 
law  was  impossible;  and  this  is  adilliculty  which 
Appiaii^  particularly  mentions. 

Pasture-lands,  it  appears,  were  not  the  subject  of 
awignment.  and  wcrv  probably  possessed  by  the  pa- 
tnciuni  ami  tlie  plebs  uidi/ferenlly. 

The  properly  of  the  Roman  people  consisted  of 
many  ihioi^s  t^esiJes  land.  The  conquest  of  a  ter- 
ril'>ry,  unless  special  terms  were  i;ranied  to  the  con- 
quered, seems  to  have  implied  tJie  acquisition  by  the 
Roman  Aiate  of  the  conquered  lerrilor)*  and  all  that  it 
Cvfiitained.  Thus  not  only  would  land  l»e  acquired, 
which  was  available  fur  com,  vineyanis,  and  pas- 
lure,  but  mines,  roads,  rivers,  harlKJurs,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  tolls  and  duties.  If  a  Roman  colony 
waA  sent  out  lo  oc<Mipy  a  conqucreil  territory  or 
(own,  a  part  of  the  contpiervd  lands  was  a.*>M'^)ed 
to  the  colonists  in  complete  ownership.  {Vitl.  Co- 
i.nMU.)  The  remainder,  it  appears,  was  left  or  rc- 
«!ored  to  tlic  inhabitants.  iSot  thai  we  arc  to  un- 
der^tanfl  that  they  had  the  pro|)Crty  in  Ibc  land  as 
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they  had  before;  bul  it  appears  that  tbey  w( 
ject  to  a  tax,  the  province  of  which  bcluij^ed! 
Roman  people.    Nlebulkr  seems  to  stippitvj  ifiS 
Roman  state  mi^ht  at  anv  time  rrsuinr  such 
stoa'd  lands;  and,  no  doubi,  tiie  right  of  resumptl 
was  involved  in  the  tenure  by  which  these  far 
were  held;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  rcstimpl 
of  such  Umds  was  ever  resorted  to  except  in- 
urdin.'iry  cases,  and  except  as  lo  conquer*  " 
which  were  the  public  lands  of  ibe  ccnquct) 
Private  persons,  who  were  permitted  to  retain 
lands  supjec:  to  the  payment  of  a  tax,  were  not 
I>ossessors  to  whom  the  af^rarian  laws  applied. 
many  cases,  \^t\^q  tracts  of  land  were  absolut 
seized,  Ihcir  owners  having  peri'^hed  in  battlA 
been  driven  away,  and  extensive  disirieis,  either 
cultivated  at  nil  or  verj*  imjicifcctly  cultivated, 
caine  the  prop'rtv of  tiie  statu.    Suchlands 
imoccupted  coubl  become  the  subject  of 
and  the  [K)SNessor  would  in  all  cases,  and  (n  wl 
ever  manner  Im  ubtaineil  the  land,  he  IralOe  tol 
payment  ly  the  state,  as  aKive  mentioned  in  the 
tract  from  Appian.    Thi»  posscsisio  was  a  rcaj 
terest,  for  it  was  the  subject  of  sale  :  it  was  Die 
{jutus)  of  the  land;  but  it  was  not  the  af^*r  or  pi 
erty.     The  posscsaio  alriclly  could  not  pass  by 
testament  of  the  possessor,  iit  lea»t  nut  by  the  ini 
eipatio.*     It  is  not  easy,  liicreforc,  to  imagine 
mode  by  which  ihe  possession  of  the  hcres  was  _ 
tecied,  unless  there  was  a  legal  form,  such  as  Sai 
nv  has  assumed  to  exist  for  the  general  protee 
of  possessioncs  in  the  public  lands. 

The  nosscssor  of  puldic  land  never  acquired 
ownennip  by  virtue  of  his  possession  ;  it  was 
subject  to  usucapion.  The  ownership  of  i>e  ll 
which  belonged  to  the  state  could  only  be  acqqj 
by  tlic  grant  of  the  ownership,  or  by  purchaae 
the  slate.  The  stale  could  at  any  time,  accoi 
to  strict  rightj  sell  that  land  which  was  only 
sessed,  or  assign  it  lo  another  than  the  posses! 
The  possession  was,  in  fact,  with  respect  lo 
slate,  a  precarinni;  an*l  wc  may  suppose  that 
lands  st>  held  woiud  at  first  receive  few  permai 
improvcmenti.  In  course  <if  time,  and  parti 
when  the  possessors  had  been  uiuli.sturU-d  (c 
year^,  possession  would  appear,  in  an  c(_ 
point  oi  view,  lo  have  become  cqnivnlrnt  to  0*1 
ship;  and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  posse? 
by  an  agrarian  law  would  appear  (he  greater, 
the  Mate  had  long  acquiesced  in  their  use  and 
palion  of  the  public  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  .some 
those  enactments  which  are  most  frequently  ci| 
as  agrarian  laws,  it  must  be  bonie  in  mind  that 
possessors  of  piimtc  lands  owed  a  yearly  tenth.] 
iilth,  as  the  ca.se  might  Iw,  lo  the  state,     IndeeuJ 
is  clear,  from  several  passages,'  ihai,  under  the 

ftublic  at  lea.sl,  the  receipt  of  anvthing  by  the 
rom  the  oeciipier  of  land  was  a  legal  proof  that 
land  waa  public;  ond  conversely,  public  li 
ways  owed  this  annual  payment.     These 
payments  were,  it  seems,  often  withheld  by 
scssors,  and  thus  the  stale  was  deprived  of 
for  the  expenses  of  war. 

The  object  of  the  agrarian  law  of  8p.  Cassfl 
supposed  by  Niebuhr  lo  have  Iwwn  "  that  the 
lion  of  the  poptilus  in  the  public  lands  should ' 
apart;  that  tne  n,'st  should  be  divided 
pleh4>ians:  thai  the  tithe  should  acain  be  1e 
applied  to  [)aying  the  anny."    The  agraiil 
Licinius  Stolb  limited  eacli  Individual's 
of  pulilic  land  to  r*00  iugera,  and  imj 
other  restrictions;  but  llie  possessor  had  no 
title  lo  the  5(M)  jugi-r-i  whirn  the  law  left  him 
he  formerly  hnri  to  what  the  law  Kjok  fi 
The  -surplus  land,  arrording  to  the  prori 
the  law,  was  to  lie  divided  among  tne  pU 
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Xy  jhMiiiB  law  not  eficcUtig  its  ohjeci,  T.  S. 
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and  a  provincial  town  could  only  acquiic  (be  like 
ffcedum  by  receiving  ihe  privdegc  ejepressed  by  the 
term  jUS  Italicum.  'I'he  complete  :^ululioa  ol'  the 
qiie&ijun  here  under  discas.iion  could  only  be  et- 
U:cti-i\  by  asi'ertainiiig  the  uii^n  and  r«al  nature  of 
this  pruvinciiU  lajid-tax  ;  and  as  it  may  be  dillieult, 
ilnot  im[io.s.-ible,  to  ascertain  such  facts,  we  ujusi 
endeavour  to  give  a  piobable  solution.  Now  il  ia 
consistent  with  Roman  notions  thai  ail  conquered 
lajid  should  be  considered  n^  the  property  ol"  the 
Roman  stale;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  laiut, 
thousjh  assijtpied  lo  individuals,  did  nut  by  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  become  inve^itcd  with  nil  the 
characters  of  Ruuian  land  which  was  private  juTrp- 
ertv.  It  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  jU5  Iiabcum, 
ana,  consequently,  could  not  be  the  object  of  Cluii  i- 
larian  ownership,  wilh  its  incidents  o:  v  i  ; 
ic.  All  land  in  the  pntvinces,  includi  i 
of  die  libera  civitates,  and  the  ager  pu  ^  ■^>- 
criy  so  called,  could  only  become  an  object  ul 
Quiritarioi)  ownership  by  having  conferred  upon  it 
the  priviles-e  of  luilic  land,  by  which  il  was  also 
n-'leased  from  tiie  paymfnl  of  the  tajc.  It  is  clear 
that  there  might  l»e  aiid  was  ager  privatus,  or  Pri- 
vate property,  in  provincial  land  ;  but  this  land  nad 
not  the  p[inlege»  of  Italic  land,  unless  such  priv- 
ilege was  expressly  given  to  it,  and.  accoixiingly.it 
paid  a  lax.  As  the  notions  of  landed  propcny  in 
all  cotuthes  seem  lo  supjxise  a  complete  ownership 
rcsiiUug  in  some  person,  and  as  tlic  jnovincia]  lantl- 
owner,  whose  lands  had  not  the  nrivile^-  of  the  jus 
Italicum^  had  not  titat  kind  of  ownership  whicb, 
according  to  the  uotiouB  uf  Roman  law,  was  com- 
plete ownership,  it  is  dithcult  to  conceive  that  the 
ultimate  ownership  of  provincial  lands  (with  the 
exception  of  ihose  of  the  liberie  civitates)  couiJ 
re5.ide  anj'-whcre  else  than  in  ihe  p<  nulus  Romanu^, 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  pewter, 
in  the  popiilus  Ronianus  or  the  Coesar.  This  ques- 
tion is,  Ito^ever,  one  of  some  didicullA^,  and  well 
deWATS  farther  examination.  It  mayW  doubled, 
however,  if  Gaius  means  to  .viy  thai  there  could 
be  no  duiriiarion  owTiership  of  ])rivate  land  in  ihe 
provinces;  at  least  this  would  nut  be  ihe  case  io 
Those  disirieis  lo  which  tlie  jus  Italicum  was  ex- 
'  '  T  ■  :isc  of  the  Recentoric  lands,  which 
•  iobuhr,'  way  be  explained.  The 
-,  - ;,  n  of  was  land  in  Sicily.  One  ob- 
ject of  ibe  measure  of  RuUus  was  lo  cjtact  certain 
extraonlinary  pa)Tnenls  (vedigal)  from  the  public 
lands,  that  is,  from  the  possessors  of  them  \  tut  he 
excepted  the  Recentoric  lands  from  the  operation 
of  his  measure.  If  tiiis  is  i)rivate  land,  Cificro 
argues,  the  exception  is  unnecessar)*.  Tne  argu- 
ment, of  course,  assumes  that  there  was  or  might 
be  private  land  in  Sicily;  that  is,  there  was  or 
mi^t  be  land  which  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
part  of  the  measure  of  Rullus.  Now  il.  u 
of  public  and  private  land  in  this  pa5 
proves,  what  can  easily  be  proved  Wi.  --  .  i  : 
mdividuals  in  Ihe  provinces  owned  land  as  individ- 
uals did  in  lialy ;  and  such  land  might  with  prt*- 
prioiy  be  call.?d  jmratus,  as  contrasted  with  thai 
called  pithfirvs  in  the  provinces:  iu  fact,  il  would 
not  be  easy  lo  have  foiwd  another  name  for  it  Bui 
we  know  I'hnl  ager  privalns  m  the  provinces,  nnless 
it  had  received  the  jus  Italicum,  was  not  ilie  same 
thing  as  ager  privatus  in  Italy,  though  both  were 
private  property.  Such  a  passage,  then,  leads  lo 
no  necessary  conclusion  ihat  the  liltlroate  owner- 
ship or  dominion  of  this  pm'ate  land  was  not  in  the 
Roman  people.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  rcmarK 
farther,  that  anv  conclusions  as  to  Roman  law,  de- 
rivedsolely  from  the  oralions  of  Cicero,  arc  to  W 
received  with  canlion  ;  first,  liecause  on  sevenu 
Ijccasions  (in  the  Pro  Carina  for  instance)  he  stale* 
at  to  be  law  which  was  not,  for  the  purpose  t4 

i    (Ckj^*-  ndll..i..4.) 
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m&fntAining  his  argameni ;  and,  secondly,  because  i 
it  was  a  sijbjt'ci  ou  which  his  knowledge  was  prob- ' 
ablv  noi  vt'iy  cjacl. 

ll  only  reiiiains  briplly  to  notice  the  conditioa  of 
the  public  land  wilh  respect  to  the  I'ruclus,  ot  Tccii- 
gal,  which  belonged  to  the  slate.  This,  as  already 
observed,  wa»  generally  a  tenth,  and  hrncc  the  ager 
puhlicus  was  sometimes  called  dccurnanus;  it  wa£ 
also  someiiiaci  called  ager  vectit^ali*!.  The  tithes 
were  generally  farmed  by  the  publicani,  who  paid 
their  rent  mostly  in  money,  bat  soincumes  in  grain. 
The  letting  was  managed  by  the  censor;:,  and  the 
lease  was  for  five  years.  The  fonn,  however,  of 
leading  the  lentiis  wa.s  that  of  a  sale,  mandpatw.  lu 
courve  of  time,  the  word  hKoiio  was  nppliea  to  those 
leases.  The  phrase  used  by  the  Kornan  writers 
was  or\i^mB\\v  frurPvs  locatio,  which  was  the  proper 
expresstun  ;  &ut  we  find  the  phrase  ag^rvm  fructuium 
tacnrt  also  used  in  the  sajiie  sense, ^an  expression 
which  might  appear  somewhat  ainbi^uus  ;  and 
even  agruja  Imare,  which  niighl  ini^an  the  leasing 
of  the  public  lands,  and  not  oi  the  tenltis  due  from 
the  possessors  of  thern.  U  is,  however,  made  clear 
by  Niebuhr,  that  in  some  instances,  at  least,  the 
phrase  agrutn.  locare  does  mean  the  leasing  of  the 
icntlis ;  wheUier  this  was  always  the  meaning  of 
tlicphrase,  it  is  not  possible  to  alfirm. 

Though  the  term  ager  vcciigalis  originally  ei- 

fircssed  the  public  land,  of  which  the  tithe  was 
eased,  it  aAerward  came  to  sij^ifv  lands  wtiich 
were  leased  by  the  state  or  by  dirferenl  corpora- 
tions. This  latter  description  would  comprenend 
even  the  ager  publicus ;  but  this  kind  of  public 
property  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  small  amount; 
ana  we  find  the  term  ager  vectigali^,  in  the  later 

f'criod,  applied  to  the  lands  ofto\ra5  which  were  so 
ijased  that  tlie  lessee,  or  those  who  derived  tlieir 
lithe  from  liim,  could  not  be  ejected  so  Ion?  as  ihcy 
paid  the  vectigaL  This  is  the  ai^er  vcciifjalis  of 
the  Digest/  on  the  model  of  which  wjis  formed  the 
emphvleusis,  or  ager  emphj^euticariu*..  (  Vui.  Eii- 
pHY^rF.cais.)  The  rights  of  the  lessee  of  the  ager 
rccligalis  were  different  from  those  of  a  possessor 
of  the  old  ager  publicu.s,  thoui;h  the  ager  veclit^alis 
was  derived  from,  and  was  onlv  a  new  form  of,  the 
ager  publicus.  Though  he  had  only  a  jus  in  re,  and 
thou^  he  is  distinguished  from  the  owner  (tlominus), 
yet  he  was  considered  as  having  the  possession  of 
the  land.  He  hwl,  also,  a  right  of  action  against 
the  town,  if  he  was  ejected  fmrn  his  land,  provided 
he  had  always  paid  his  veciigal." 

AGR.Ml'f.lA  {aypavXia)  was  a  festival  celebra- 
ted by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agraulos,  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  We  possess  no  particulars 
respecting  the  time  or  mode  of  its  celebration ;  but 
it  wa*,  perhaps,  connected  wilh  the  solemn  oath, 
which  ail  Atlienians,  when  they  arrived  at  man- 
hood (f^i^t).  where  obliged  to  take  in  the  temple 
of  Agraulos,  that  they  would  fight  for  their  coun- 
tfy,  and  always  observe  its  laws.* 

Agraulos  was  also  honoured  with  a  festival  in 
Cyprus,  in  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at  which  human 
vi'clini?  were  offcrtvi.* 

AG'RETAI  (nyptrai),  the  name  of  nine  maidens, 
who  were  chosen  every  year,  in  the  Island  of  Cos, 
as  priestesses  of  Athena  (Minerva). 

AGRI.\'NIA  (tiypiavta)  was,  according  to  He- 
sychius,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Argos,  in  memory 
nf  a  deceased  person,  and  was,  probably,  the  same 
as  the  festival  called  Aan.iNu.  The  Agriania  was 
also  celebrated  at  Thebes,  with  solemn  sports. 

AGRIMENSO'RE.S,  or  "  land-surveyors,"  a  col- 


t.  (vi.,  UL9.V— %.  (Niplinhr,  RoRi.niil.— SaTi^r,  dssRochl 
Ja«  BenUM,  &th  »\. — Cicero,  c.  RuU. ;  anti  tbn  olher  aathon- 
ttna  alnadf  rafvnvd  to  in  Uis  omm  of  Ihn  irticl*.) — 3.  (Lr* 
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/,  L,  p.  iS9.)~4.  (PurphjT.f  d»  Abftio-  »b  jUijb.,  i.,  S.J 


lege  established  imder  the  Roman  emperors.  LI 
the  jurii':onsults,  tbej  had  regular  schouls, 
were  paid  handsome  salaries  by  tlic  state.  Th< 
business  was  to  measure  unassigned  lands  for  the 
state,  and  ordinary  lands  for  the  proprietors,  zmd  to 
fix  and  tnoininin  boundaries.  Their  writings  on 
the  sutyecl  of  their  art  were  very  numerous  ;  aod 
wo  have  still  scientific  treatises  on  the  bw  of 
boundaries,  such  as  those  by  Frnntinos  and  Hvlm- 
nus.  They  were  sometimes  rested  with  judicial 
|K>wer,  and  were  calird  spectabiUs  and  ciarissivii  in 
ilie  time  of  Theodoslus  and  Valentlnian.  As  par- 
tiiioncrs  of  land,  the  agrimensores  were  the  success- 
ors of  the  augurs,  and  the  mode  of  their  linitatia 
was  derived  from  the  old  augurial  method  of  form- 
ing the  trtnphnn.  The  word  tr/rjiium,  like  the  Gre«lc 
re/ici'or,  fiitnply  mcnna  a  division  ;  its  application  to 
signify  ilie  vault  of  the  heavens  was  dne  to  th**  t?.ri 
that  the  directions  were  always  ascertained  ai  .  :d- 
ing  to  the  true  cardinal  points.  At  the  inanguraiiOQ 
of  a  king*  or  con.sul,"  the  augur  looked  towanis  ibo 
east,  and  the  person  to  Iw  inaugurated  towards  the 
Aouth.  Now,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  perscm  to  fat 
inaugurated  was  considered  the  chiel,  nnd  Tht*  di- 
rection in  which  he  looked  was  the  main  dip 
Thus  we  fmd  that  in  the  ease  of  land-snrvt  v 
augur  looked  to  the  south :'  for  the  gods  wcil-  .>uji- 
posed  to  be  in  the  north,  and  the  augur  was  con- 
sidered as  looking  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
tlie  gods  looked  upon  the  earth.*  Hence  the  maia 
line  in  land-suiTcying  was  drawn  from  north  10 
south,  and  was  called  cnrdo,  as  corresp'Jnding  to 
thr  axis  of  the  world;  the  line  which  cut  it  wai 
termed  di^nnarms,  because  it  made  the  fij^uie  of  a 
cross,  like  the  nunienil  X.  These  two  lines  wcit 
produced  to  the  extremity  of  the  ground  which  waa 
to  be  laid  out,  and  parallel  to  these  were  drawn 
other  lines,  arconling  to  the  size  of  the  quadrangle 
required.  The  limiLs  of  ihijse  divisions  were  indi- 
cated by  halks,  called  limiUs,  whifh  were  left  ai 
high  roads,  the  ground  for  them  being  deducted 
from  the  land  to^^jc  divided.  As  eveiy  Rixih  was 
wider  than  the  others,  the  square  bordering  upon 
this  would  lose  pro  tenia.  The  opposition  of  «« 
and  i'tifs  in  this  rectangular  division  nf  property 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  scholars. 
It  appears  thai,  if  the  line  from  north  to  south  was 
called  limey,  that  from  east  to  west  would  l»e  named 
ptfl,  and  vice  ixrsa.  Virgil  was,  as  is  well  known, 
very  accurate  in  hfs  use  of  words,  and  we  may  en- 
tirely depend  on  inferences  drawTi  from  his  lan- 
guage. First,  he  uses  ami's  in  its  stricter  sense  m 
a  term  of  land-surveying: 
"  Ante  Jiroem  nuBi  aubigdmnt  arra  enlmi^ 
Nh  sigyuxrt  <fuidem,  avt  partiri  timiU  campttm 
Fas  er/i/:'* 
Again,  in  speaking  of  planting  Vines  in  reguLai 
rows,  he  says : 

"  Omnls  in.  vngurm 
Arbarilfus  posit  is  secto  via  Hmiie  quadrH  ;"• 
i.  €.j  "  let  cverj*  rwi  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
Htucs  which  it  cuts."  He  says  quadrrt,  for  the  term 
via  inight  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  line  which  cm 
another  obliquely,  as  it  is  used  in  the  descripiioB 
of  the  ecliptic,  in  Viigil : 

"  Via  Sfiia  ptr  anibits, 
OUifptvs  qua  se  siffnarum  vcrtcret  ordo"'^ 
These  passages  are  snffieient  to  prove  that  *u 
and  limes  are  u.<ed  in  opposition  to  one  another 
The  following  authorities  will  show  that  via  meaii: 
the  principal  or  high  road;  and  limrs^  a  narrowei 
cross  road,  where  roads  are  spoken  of.  In  the  firs 
place,  the  Twelve  TaMes  laid  down  that  the  ru 
should  he  eight  feel  wide  when  straight,  but  twclvi 


1.  (Lir.j  i.,   19.)— 3.  (Dioor"-.  i'-.  5.)— 3.  (Vnro.  »p-  Tnu 
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lA  dK  mnkiog  i  anditiscipn-'sslydisiingiiished 
fesas  from  uic  x/<r  of  iwu  ibel  wide,  ami  the 
nf  fbar  ttet  wide.  BiMUJCully,  in  Livy'  we 
"mira  tarn  {ptrriatn)  exl/wpu  Ud<£  sunt-  via,  d 
"  &£.,  "  ta  Um%U,"  6cc.  -,  and  in  ihe  samu 
■llai;*  **  iroMfftcrni  Jeniii/wji  in  rmut  LatinaiH  est 
^gtmu-^  and  Tacitus'  says,  ^*per  limiiem.  via 
punmimr  /tMUnatiirm  fvnsectnkdi  vidt/res."  WJien 
hmwwM  not  dirided*  it  was  ciiUcd  arajimust  ur 

I  th'-   ■-•' "-  •■■'  '  .'   '  -M-tl  lo  Uiis  cJais. 

naj'.  .aluable  aitidt's 

1^1-.  '1  ill  liie  Appcn- 

Jioitutn  i/utt/ry,  vul.  ii, 
\,  the  herti  Agrimony^  CftUed  also 

'    "ill  itu  having  been  dun 

I-,," /.   ^  I'eslival   which   was 

dhfcflilfiil  &t  Orx:hoine:niis,  in  BcEoiia,  in  lionour  or 
Itoiysus.  euriunied  'AyptCiviQi.  It  uppeara  frum 
CiVircIt*  tbat  this  Jestiral  was  solenuizc^d  only  by 
aikd  priests  uf  Diuays-us.  It  cQiL!)i:«Led  uf  a 
.  which  ihp  women  far  a  lung  lime 
::  I>iun}>us,  aud  at  last  called  out 
,:.  -._.  :;;at  he  had  uicaped  to  the  Muses, 
i  cuacealed  himscU'  with  them.  AHer  this 
pfvMred  a  reposi;  and  having  cDJovcd  it, 
"  tncmsctves  with  solving  nJillcs.  This  fts- 
ttH  VBS  reznarkable  for  a  reutiue  which  prjvcs  its 
pKaniiquit}'.  Stiine  riri^iiis,  who  Wi^re  desccnd- 
<A,iiam  uia  Minyans,  and  who  probably  used  to 
tmmtAo  aronnd  the  temple  on  the  occasion,  fled, 
-ad  rcre  fuUnwud  by  the  priest  ara^ed  with  a  it  word, 
«ra3  allowed  lo  kill  the  on(i  whom  he  fiist 
This  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  though 
ly  i:  must  have  lormcd  a  regular  jart  of  Uie 
«iecaiJt  to  bare  been  avoidLd  in  later  limc^. 
mce,  however,  occurred  in  the  days  of 
But,  as  the  priest  who  had  killed  the 
was  afterward  attacked  by  disease,  and 
arrenJ  extraordinary  aecidenis  occurred  lo  the 
UtttfAos,  ihv  priesit  and  his  family  were  deprived 
<tf  Ikrir  ulficial  power.  7'he  feskival  is  said  lo  have 
tem  ^nred  fruai  the  daughters  of  Minyas,  who, 
^ha  bATitj;  iot  a  longtime  rc^isicd  the  Bacchant- 
fcirf,  wer»f  a(  Icnjflh  seized  by  an  invincible 
leol  evtins;  human  flesh.  They  ihcrcfore  ca^t 
oa  cbeii  i-'fwo  i-hiUln-n,  arid  a:^  Hippasus,  .son 
Lraeippe.  Iiecame  the  destined  victim,  they 
KiUW  9Jm\  Me  him,  whence  the  women  belon^in^  to 
race  were  at  the  time  of  Plutarch  Mill  calletl 
^Maroyera  {6?,ttat  or  aloXaiai),  and  Ihc  men 

IQp...  .  ,  ..  .>T  ^^ypta^{.^Xtiv).  a  plant,  the 
lb  '  tnlUtvx sAavuv),  OUT  ^'lloQSi- 

■rt."" 

A6T'  itoi)  are  described  by  Aria- 

Mk  &"  e,  whose  duties  correspond- 

oi  ta  ma^  ic^^Mxis  lo  thofe  of  the  astynomi  iii  the 
dry.'  Thejr  appear  to  have  perfoniied  nearly  Uie 
aaam^iMirmmm  inebyUm  (v^upoi).  .^^i)^totle  does 
&.-■(  iafam  ns  in  vbat  state  (hey  existed;  but,  from 
0»finmail  incntion  of  them  bv  Plato,  it  api>eanv 
pnbrtife  ^  •  v^fd  lo  Attica.** 

*AGSU)&;  'ic)>  a  plant.    Schneider  and 

fwwLTk.  !)i,-il  nearly  all  the  commentators 

Idhrring  it  to  ihc  TiUicttm  rcpt^s,  L.,  or 

r...  1.  kr.iise,  however,  is  content  with 

mar;.  Tr/f  of  Theophraslus  as  the 

i ;  !■  scription  of  the  oypcwnf  h 

%iiKix  by  I)io»oorideA,  would  aciem  to 

tha  l^maana  palustm,  or  "Grass  of  Par- 


ATPOT'EPAE  OrSiA  {uypoTtoai  dvaia%zfe9\i 
val  celebrated  every  yeai  at  AlLens  in  honour  ol 
Artemis,  sumamed  Agroifrra  (frnni  d}/xx,  chase). 
It  (vas  solcianizcd,  according  to  Plutarch,^  on  iha 
sixth  of  the  moiiLh  of  Boedromioa,  aiid  con^i^^ted  lO 
a  sacrilice  of  600  floats,  which  continued  to  be  utier- 
ed  in  the  time  of  Xcuophon.'  Its  origin  is  thu.'^  ro- 
laled:  When  the  PerMans  invaded  Attic;i,  Callim- 
achus  ihe  polcuiarcb,  or,  according  to  otlicni,  Mii- 
tiades,  made  a  vow  lo  sacrltice  to  Arieiui.s  Agrote- 
ra  as  many  goals  as  there  should  be  enemies  bluio 
at  Marathon.  But  when  liie  number  of  enemies 
•Jain  was  &o  great  that  au  equal  number  uf  goats 
could  nol  l>e  lounJ  at  once,  ilie  AlJicnians  decreed 
that  &00  bhonld  be  sacriiiced  every  year.  Thi-f  is 
the  slatemcnl  made  by  Xcnophon  ;  but  other  ancient 
uulhori)  give  dih'ereni  versions.  jElian,  whose  ac- 
count, however,  seems  least  probable,  stales' ihctima 
of  liie  festival  lo  have  been  the  sixth  ufThargelioa, 
and  the  number  of  goats  yearly  sacrificed  300.  The 
.scltoliaston  Ariiitophanes*  relates  that  the  Athenians, 
before  the  battle,  promised  lo  sacrifice  to  Aitemis 
one  ox  lor  every  enemy  slain;  but  when  the  num- 
iHir  of  oxen  could  nol  be  prociu-cd,  they  substituted 
an  equal  nuinlier  of  goats. 

AGRUF'iXlS  {uypvjTvi^),  a  nocturnal  festival  celo< 
brated  at  Arl>ela,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Dionysus.* 

AGUR'MOS  (aji'f^o^j.     [Vid.  Elbusima.) 

AGUR'TAl  i^dy-LftToi),  mendicant  priests,  who 
were  accustomed  to  travel  Uirough  the  diHcreni 
towns  of  Greece,  soliciting  alnw  for  the  gods  whom 
thiry  served.  These  priests  carried,  citlier  on  their 
fjioulders  or  on  bca.^t5  of  burden,  images  of  iheir 
rc'spcctjve  deities.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
Onenial  origin,  and  were  chiedy  comieclcd  with  the 
worship  of  I^is,*  Upis,  and  Ajrge,'  and  especially 
of  ihe  great  mother  of  ilie  gods ;  whence  they  were 
called  lijjrpayvpTat.  They  were,  generally  speaking, 
persons  of  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  character. 
riiey  undertook  to  inflict  some  grievous  Nxlily  in- 
jury on  the  enemy  of  any  individual  who  paid  them 
Ibr  such  services,  and  also  promised,  for  a  small 
sum  of  money,  to  obtain  forgiveness  fiom  the  guds 
whom  they  served  for  any  sins  which  either  the  in- 
dividual himself  or  his  ancestors  had  commitled.* 
Thus  CEdipus  calls  Tiresia.s, 

66?,uv  uyvpriiv.* 

These  mendicant  priests  came  into  Italy,  but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain,  togellier  with  the  worship 
of  ihe  gods  whom  they  served.'* 

The  name  of  uyvprai  was  also  applied  lo  those 
individuals  who  prcteJided  to  tell  ^oplc's  fortimes 
by  means  of  lots.  This  was  done  m  various  ways. 
The  lots  frequently  consisted  of  single  verses  taken 
from  well-known  poems,  which  were  thrown  into  an 
urn,  whence  ihey  were  drawn  either  by  the  persons < 
who  wished  to  learn  Iheir  fortunes  or  by  boj's.  It 
was  also  usual  lo  write  the  verses  on  a  tablet,"  and 
those  who  consulted  them  found  out  the  verses 
which  foretold  their  desLiuics  by  throwing  dice, 

AlAKEI'A  (AiuKtia),  a  festival  of  the  .f^ginetana 
in  honour  of  /Eacos,  the  details  of  which  arc  not 
knowTJ.  The  victor  in  the  g.-3nc.s  which  were  sol- 
emnized on  the  occasion,  consecrated  his  chaplei 
in  the  rangnificeni  temple  of  vEacus." 

AIANTEI'A  (MuvTtm),  a  frsltval  solemnized  is 
Salamis  in  honour  of  Ajajc,  of  which  no  particulars 
are  known." 

•AIGEIROS  (atyttpo^),  without  doubt  the  Popu- 
lus  nigrti,  or  Black  Poplar.'* 


■•  chdAi  Fit*. 


tuai..  U  »-- a.  (|L«.,  ill.,  aa.)— 4.  (Dint-        I.  (Dit  Malufn.  Hurorf.,  ».)— 2.   (Xmnph.,  Aniili..  iii.,  %  4 
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P.,  ti.,  U.— I>n»^    kpQ   ttJ  TiDurr  l,rx.  Flat.,  lub  nvdivjvoai'  Mwft  Iitoyw^ at^— ^ 

',  Ujrr..  ri..  P.— y^Sriu/i.,  (Eli.  Trr.  337.)— 10.  (Clr.,Uel.PKB..u.,\ft.— Wt'inAutlL 

•  n.rfr,  »<»  mk^h  aavfnt pamMer*    in  t{ur.,Sf<rm..i  .  ii..9.)— II.  (ayv^riKd^nCvuV  <^  •\Y\>pnK)iaAv\0 

/  14.  (Dtmnor.,  t.,  IM.— ThaupUrut..  H  V..  u.  B  ■.  u.,  ^  «Mt.^ 


AIMATITES. 


t^J^^M^t 


4A4Mr»(.  «tich  an- 
.  or  Bine  Ticmoose.' 


H^  .*)■•■    dHHW  41VVR4KT   tH  OOl 

aa<  •«  ^  ah*  Amm  ite^HL  or 


iMft  MtvCtt  ikiH  OfiBtoo,  and  hoMs 
<bIM  CHm*  iQ  l-Yench,  which 


•fbcnl 

kX,  of 

1.  The 
r:  L.«  the  Great 

vftich  would 
^mus,  U,  or 

u 

whu-h  there 

Robert  Slc- 

>rs  c<Hiten(i 

Alb  tfrtnV  of  the 

\, 

U4  Mhlk  tt  iMJii '   DodoABQS,   Sibihorp, 

in  referriug  it  (u 

•Hn^M  mt^"  TfcwiPJliMtns  fiirthi^r  onplics 

«S»w  ft  Mite  vC  Otk,  vbicb  Suckbouse 

T^^f  t,  buckwhoal-    Spren> 

teanwd  ADin»>llara  believed 

U  »!  Iv  '^^  ifc«^'**i  .(«<ifMVto«,or  Hc«t-harrow;  he 

^IMMmII^  hawtav**,  ih  ite  hcom  Virion  of  his  "  Hei 

*A  ..v <i.  u.«.H^*  j||<fi{M>  tC  ft  speci«  o{  Eryn- 

'-v.»wvwr, »»  «erely  conjectaral.' 
;  ^USt  etj«<li.l<y).  the  Gual-sacker,  a 
W4  *«<  iW  MUM  C^pMW%mL    h  applies  more  cs- 
»>iU  'iy«PJ<<  calM  Fern-owl  in  England, 
'  »|iws  the  scientific  Daine 

fV    JElian  describes  it  as 

hitTrcrn  the  E^le  and  the 

Vvhiw*    0»iMt  *PcU««  that  il  is  ihc  same  as  the 

t^  IM  V^tlvr  mx^  ut'  rtiiiy :  and  Schiiei- 

'^  that  tt  nvhaMr  was  the  VuUur pcrcnop- 

' ritW     (KU  Uvrs  1* 

V  •*^^*<tl'  a  '**'^  ^''^  ^^^  rapacious 
*-«^  hy  Arisioilc.*  Il  is  rendered 
'<ut  ranuoC  loo  satisfactorily  deter- 


•I    V 


*ff).  an  notion  brought 
1  tiio  Forty  {oi  rtrrapa- 
lilt  who  imd  stnick  a 
,  on  who  had  been  thus 
:  iv'i  wiv^  against  the 
■ ,  which  was 
.  which  was 

JTOSCClUiotlj 

.'n^L'd  in  an 
1.  .-i ,  i-u-  tu  have  been 
w,  to  pn'  ftn  individual 
ihau  uue  mode  of  ob- 


irr  K»  piow  two  fticts  in  IrinKins 

irat.  That  the 

tlie  iniention 

^-  .'Aa.V  which,  however,  was 

\  n  ihc  intention,  unless 

ten  he  only  struck  tlie 

^^.  iftcr  'prvinnjj  ihal 

J^  K  ■  tho  juil!;:!.'.'.  ihal 

^Mll>lft.Y-^   M«tti'  lY  to  prove 

Sm  ^%i*Wlaut  Ml'u  ">>t.  Dn'\  ^^^ 

MM«ir(vtf  Mtivia  uliii-h  had  l>crn  pven 

te  ^  V^«  *'  V^^  QiliKwv.  or  merely 

k  «ltit  aJuw.  ih*  »«(n  of  mtmcy  to  be  paid  by 
^  i|rlW>fiti>  «^  I. .■.-■•.'<;  wa.H  not  nxed  by  the 
llWlTvMlW  (  -vetl    the  amonnt  ac- 

♦i^Jlifti  K»  Jw  '  1  he  ihouRhl  he  had  re- 


ii" 


i.Umi.Apprml, .•.*>— 5.  (Dim- 
II*     ■^  .  Ifl— Ailwirf,  Apf^nd., 

■,.«u  n.  p.,  It-.  B.- 

V  ,  „i.,  W.)— 5.  fN.  A., 

(II.  A-  li., «.)— e. 

•■'v.  A»<lrot,.  c.  fl,  p. 


ceired,  and  the  judges  detennLned  od  the  jil5tice  Ol 
the  claim.* 

AIKX.ON  {uIkXov,  aWXov^  or  lUKvm',  oIni'oiO,*  fit 
said  by  Folenio'  to  be  a  Doric  word ;  its  derivatives. 
inuiOxi  and  fitcaiKKiQi,  were  used  only  by  the  Do 
rians.  Modem  writers  differ  grcaily  respeciir.;^'  Iii 
meaning;  but,  from  an  examination  of  the  pa>N3;.'es 
in  which  ii  occurs,  it  appears  to  be  used  in  two  :^ej)- 
scs  :  I.  A  meal  m  general.  Thus  Alcman  uses  tTvya* 
U^ttti  for  ffup^MTi'io.*  II.  The  chief  dish  or  courso 
in  a  meal.  Tlie  dessert  or  afler-course  was  called 
tTTuiO^v.*  The  (S/xAov  among  the  Spartans  wu 
composed  of  the  contributions  which  every  one  who 
came  to  the  public  banquets  {^ei6iria)  was  bound  to 
brinj^,  and  consisted  chielly  of  pork  and  black  I  r  .:!:. 
or  blood-broth  {^Oa^  C<-*fiofs  ciftdria).,  with  th<  v 'li- 
tion  of  cheese  and  figs;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  ^1"  v 
received  contributions  offish,  hares,  and  jnnin 
The  IrruiK/Mv,  or  dessert,  which  varied  the  [1  in- 
ness  of  the  meal,  consisted  of  voluntary  gills  m  ihc 
Mblc.  The  richer  citizens  sent  maize  bread,  !■_  \vt», 
hares,  Iambs,  and  other  di-nhes,  cooked  in  a  superior 
manner,  a  part  of  a  sacrifice,  or  the  fniiis  .-(  ibe 
season,  while  others  contributed  tlie  proceed*  >.'l  the 
chase.  It  was  the  custom,  when  one  of  these  prrs- 
ents  was  helpe<l  round,  to  name  tlie  person  who 
sent  it.'  Sometimes  they  procured  a  good  dcs^tri 
by  imposinff  penalties  on  each  other,  or  by  i^iviriir 
the  place  of  honour  at  the  table  to  him  wh<  <  i 
tributed  the  b«t  dish.'  The  rontribmioir 
eaten  as  they  were  sent;  or,  if  their  flavour  v .:  l 
approved,  they  were  made  up  afresh  into  a  sa\-oury 
mess  called  a  ftarriTj.  Boys  were  allowed  an  i-uiK- 
Xor  consiaiing  of  Iwrley  meal  kneaded  with  oil, 
and  linked  in  laurel  leaves.* 

AiriNH'TCN  KOP-TH  {Mytvnruv  iopr^),  a  fe*. 
tiralof  Uie  jEeincians  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  i\  hich 
lasted  sixteen  days,  during  which  time  evcr>'  lanuly 
took  its  meals  quietly  and  alone,  no  slave  being  aU 
lowed  to  wait,  and  no  stranger  invited  to  partake  tt^ 
them.  From  the  circumstance  of  each  family  bei 
closely  confined  to  il*;clf,  those  who  solomnizcd  tl 
festival  were  called  fiovM^'tyot.  Plutarch*  trace* 
origin  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  says  that,  as  many 
the  i£ginetans  had  lost  iheir  lives,  partly  in  the  sic 
of  Troy  and  panlv  on  their  return  home,  those 
reachell  their  native  island  were  received  indeed 
Joy  by  their  kinsmen ;  but,  in  onler  to  avoid  hurti 
the  fcelinj^  of  those  familici;  who  had  to  lament 
loss  of  their  friends,  they  thought  it  proper  neill 
to  show  their  joy  nor  to  offer  any  sacri6?es  in 
lie.  Every  farriily,  therefore,  entertained  private 
their  frienas  who  had  returned,  and  acted  ihemscli 
as  attendants,  thonj^h  not  without  rejoicings. 

•AITHUIA  (althia),  tUc  Mer/nu  of  the  Latii 
the  modem  Cormorant.     As  there  arc  several 
cics  of  this  i^-nus,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  in  general,] 
which  of  them  the  ancient  name  is  most  applical " 
The  PfUca  nns  covin  is  a  common  species." 

•AIX  (nif).  I.  (ViJ.  Tbaoos.)  — TI.  The  nai 
of  a  bird  t'rielly  noticed  by  Aristotle.'*     flclon  cc 
jectures  that  it  was  the  Lap\ring,  namely,  the 
ikUus  Crisintvf}* 

•AIT.OU'ROS  {alXovp<K\  the  Felxa  CaiHs,  or 
Cat.    .Some  apply  the  name  Kumjc  to  the  DomesI 
Cal.^*    (Viii.  FEt.19.) 

•AIMAT1TH2  (aii/^r/r»7f).  the  weU-known 
called  Bloodstone.    (Vid,  Hematites.) 


1.  (D^nitmh.,  ikW-Conon. — Iiwimttrf, adT.  Loftil.— M*iier, 
PrwwM,  p.  W7. — BAck-h,  PuliUc  Econ.  of  Aiht-T)*,  Tfil.ii..  p.  ti 
trairtl.)— 2.  (EastBlh,  la  11.,  xviii.,  N5.)— 3.  (Allirniroi,  \,.  U 
c.)~i.  (Athcdiru*.  p.  140,  c— ?^ff  aim  Epichirmus  nnj  Alri 
tu  Atbenff-UB,  p.  139,  4,  ami  p.  HO,  c.)— 5.  (Polpmo  m  Aihf 
p,  Hfl.  f.)— fl.  (Polrirn  m  Athrn.,  j>.  IW,  c.) — 7.  (AtHpii.,  p.  M 
/.)— 1».  {MODpf.  l)«n«rv»,  m.,  i-  7;  iv.,  ni.,  3.— Waclnmt 
HeWfn.  All^nhum.,  II.,  ii.,  p.  S4.)— 0.  (Qucsi.  Cnc..  44 
10.  (Ariitnt..  H.  A.,  v.,  a— J:)iaii,  N.  A..  iv.,  5.>— 1!.  (H. 
«iii..  a.)— IS.  [AdbnuL.  Appeiul.,  t.  y.>— 13.  (Aristtit.,  H.  k^ 
2. — Saiil.,  B.  ».  rrfrnjc  et  •fm>ytv<J(.— Toyp  in  Said.,  1.  c  — j 
ti&a,  Appood.,  t.  T.  aiXaufH-l 


AIORA. 


ALABASTER. 


M  are  said  to  be  very  simi- 
vLit;  ij..Eiu'jrrbus  as>  iltf&cribal  by  ibe 


•jLQLI  <aVa).  a  plaul.  llie  same  with  the  LotUm 
L-t  or  DanieL    It  may  be  confidently 


•ll|(0^POT2(o^ppoxf),  (-oif,  or  'Of),  a  Bpc- 1  Thcodoriis  of  Colophon,  which  perwnn  U£?dto  sing 
of£iexpcxl^    The  celehrate^t  Paul   Hcnnnnn  i  while  swinging  Ihcmsolvos  (rv  raVf  oifijfKi'f).     It  is 
that  he  had  Tuuud  in  Alrica  a  ser-    thercloro  probable  that  the  Allienian  maidens,  in 
n  of  which  was  inimediJiiL-ly  follow-    remembrance  of  Erigone  and  the  other  Albcnian 
gcs  liorn  all  llic  pore*  of  ihc  body,  i  women  who  had  hung  themwlves,  Nwiing  them- 
hv  concluded  to  be  ihe  same  as  the  ;  selves  during  this  festival, at  the  same  time  singing 
r*f  anti<inity.     It  shoiUd  also  be  re- '  the  atovc-mentioned  song  of  Theodorus.' 

pnxluced  by  the  poison  of  |  ALABASTKU,  the  name  nsually  given  by  art- 
ists and  antiquaries  to  that  variety  of  marble  which 
mincralogiftls  call  gypsum,  Alalioster  is  sometimes 
described  aa  of  two  kinds;  but  this  is  an  error,  as 
one  of  the  substances  so  called  is  a  CQrbtnvUf  of 
lime,  and  ihercfore  not  alaha.Mer  in  the  common 
lt»  be  Uie  "in/Wtx  WiKwi"  of  Virgil;  aiid  I  accepiatiori  of  the  term;  while  the  other,  the  real 
Ibe  ."  '  vripiure  wq3  first  auggest- 1  alaba  f  lime.    Alabas- 

ni  ti  which  haa  Iwen  espoused,  I  tcr  (^^',  n-nnspareiit,  and 

_»ckji<-'>' ..  i^  M-itt,  by  Ucnry  Stephens,  and  'isusua;.,  •.'.  ^ ^     ^  _,,...,  .1  ..  hito— and  g^ifcn- 

;  C&mpbcU  m  Aberdeen,  ajw  oUier  Biblical    ish  colour,  (hough  sometimes  strong  brow  n  tints  and 
t».     It  farther  deserve*  to  be  raeniion-   spots  appear  in  it.    When  the  varieties  of  colour 
translators  of  the  works  of  the  Arabian    occur  in  the  same  stone,  and  are  disposed  iu  bands 
•utitors  render  the  aipa  of  the  Greeks  by    or  honzonial  strata,  it  is  often  called  onyx  alabas- 

I  ter;  and  when  dtspenicd  irre^ilnrlv,  as  if  in  cloiid<, 

TMXETES  {oltixnivyTri^X  an  individual  who    it  is  in  like  manner  distingiiislieil  as  ngnti-  alab.ts- 

McncYimes  invested  with  tiolimited  power  in    ler.    These  varieties  in  the  colour  nrc  alluded  to 

Gfr«k  states.     His  power,  according  to  Aris-    hv  Pliny:  **  Oituhre  iitteraiiuto  vahts  cttltrnffus."* 

janwok  in  «>me  deijree  of  the  nature  both  of  1  Though  much  softer  than  other  marbles,  and  on 

ad  iTrannical  authoritv,  since  he  was  ap-   that  accoimi  ill  adapted  for  sculpture  on  a  large 

legally,  *ud  did  not  usiirp  the  gtivemment,  ( scale,  it  is  capable  ol'  bein^'  worked  lo  a  ver^'  fine 

m  Ihe  same  time,  was  not  bound  by  any  laws  ;  surface,  and  of  receiving  a  jHilish. 

kaoblic  administration.^     Hence  Thcophras- 1      Alabaster  has  l>een  sup|»(.>5*d  to  derive  its  name 

on*  the  office  nitatnic  aiptrtf.     It  was   not    originally  from  Alabasiron^  a  town  of  Eg\*pi,  where 

V.  nor  was  it  held  for  life;  but  it  only  con-  1  there  was  a  mannlac-tory  of  vessels  made  of  a  stone 

for  A  certain  time,  or  till  some  object  was   which  was  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

d.     Thus  wc  rea.1  that  the  inhabitants   PHny*  speaks  of  alabastrilc?.  using  that  term  for  ihr 

appomted  Piitacns  alovuvifrv^,  in  order  ]  various  kinds  oC  this  marble,  as  well  ns  onyx,  prob- 

c  iJic  return  of  Alcaus  and  the  other  ex-   ^^^Y  fro"*  '*'<^  texture  being  somewhat  ditfereut  from 

that  of  the  Greek,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  mnrbles, 
which  he  was  more  accustomed  to  see,  and  which 
were  commonly  used  by  sculjrtors,  and  fpani  which 
he  thus  desiivd  lo  disiinguifh  it.  He  observes  that 
it  was  chiefly  procured  iu  bis  time  from  Alabas- 
tron  and  Dama-scus,* 

Alabaster,  both  in  its  (bnn  of  carbonate  of  lime 

and  gypsum  (for,  from  the  confusion  that  exists  in 

the  description  of  some  monuments  of  antiquity,  it 

becomes  necessary  lo  advert  to  both  varieties  under 

it  he  had  given  I  ^^^*  denomination),  was  employed  verv  cxtonsivfly 

r,  »niided  by  a   V  ^^  ancients.     It  was  much  used  by  the  Egyp- 

'  ^-  lians  for  different  sorts  of  vases,  rilicvi,  ornaments, 

covers  of  sarcophagi,  canopies,  and  sculpture  in 

general;  bitt,  from  the  abwnce  of  any  remains  of 

EMU  m  tw  s.irne   m.inner,  nung  ncrseii.    s^ilpturc  in  that  materinl,  it  mav  be  assumed  that 
o  many  Athenian  women  ac-    alahastcr  (g>psum)  was  little,  if  ever,  used  by  the 

artists  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  for  statues,  ri- 
lievi,  or  biLsts.  Vessels  or  pots  used  for  containine 
perfumes,  or,  rather,  ointments,  were  often  called 
by  the  ancients  at*ib*ts!ra  or  nluhaslri.  It  appears, 
from  the  accoimt  of  Pliny,  that  these  pots  were 
usually  made  of  the  onyx  alabaster,  which  was 
considen*d  to  be  belter  adapted  than  nnv  other 
stone  for  the  presenration  01  perfumer'  Martial 
says  fwww  redolnU  eilabasfra.*  and  Horace  appears 
Tn  allude  to  the  same  vessels  in  his  invitation  lo 
Virgil.'  The  lenn  seems  to  have  been  employed 
to  denote  Tcsscls  appropriated  to  these  uses,  even 
when  they  were  not  made  of  the  material  from 
which  it  is  supposed  they  originally  received  their 
name.  Theocritus  thus  speal^  of  golden  alabo-stra 
(.tpvtffi'  aXa^aarpa*).  ThcM  veswls  were  of  a  ta- 
pering shape,  and  very  often  had  a  long  narrow 
neck,  whicn  was  sealed;  so  that  when  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  is  said  b>-  St. Mark'  to  break  the 
aliibasier-box  of  ointment  lor  the  purpose  of  anoint- 
ing our  Saviour,  it  appear^!  probab,'*?  that  she  only 
broke  the  extremity  of  iJie  neck,  A'hlcVi  was  \S\\\s 

/.  (Vii.  iftiam  Allien.,  x\y.,  p,  filP.)— 4.  (X\.  V.,  raVt.,  \\, 

nwt.AMrTo.1..  «.,^.>-&/-S.  (if    ff.,  till..  3;    xxxTi..  ia.)-«.  (li.,  mu.,  ^.W".  ■  iCwn 

/m,xw.,  ..)-8.  (|jy|.,xF.,  U4.>— 9.  (ii^.,»-> 

AX 


E>iony^tas  compares  it  with  the  dictatorship 
In  &UU1C  states,  such  as  Cyme  and  Chaf- 
Ihe  title  home  by  tlie  regular  magis- 


**       '      '..V»rt).a  festival  at  Ath- 
itidbainiueis,  whence 
.    .         .  'f     The  cinnmon  ac- 
ts as  follows:  Icarius  was  killed 
«m  ht»h.id  ^'vn  wine,  and  who, 
'••  oi  lhi">  bever- 


AoK,  discovered  the  corpse  of  her  father, 
■^  bad  sought  a  long  time  in  vain;  and, 
u>  the    gods  that  all   Athenian   maidens 
rv»h  in  iIr'  s.ime   tn.inner,  hung  herself. 
*>  many  Athenian  women  ac- 

Inmi;  ,   apparently  without  any 

'  vhat< .  .  ,  .i...  when  the  oracle  was  con- 
mptfinmg  it,  tJic  answer  was,  that  Icarius 
ttA  Criguoe  in'ft  >-•  propjtinfM  bv  a  festival.' 
iteeoiio^  (<  '  >'  the  festi- 

'waa  ck-  daughter 

'  £gsiOM*  auti  -  "ini?  to  Ath- 

■a  Id  krtactite  cb  riTamsl  Orestes 

Mmv  Aellrprtpur  was  acquitted, 

hoaff  ^  (he  Maine  wi.sh  as  the  daughter 

•f  loir  fh  the  same  consequences.     Ac- 

writoff  £1  H«yi/iiu«,  the  festival  wiis  celebrated 
•  aa<l»mrtnoffatKin  of  the  lyrant  Tcmnlcns^  but  no 
fVUDS  if  jtnf^ed.  Kustathius'  calls  the  maiden 
lAu  banfT  h«wlf  Acora.  But,  as  the  festival  is 
ifan  raHril  'AAjStc  fnppan'ntfy  from  the  wander- 
^ oT Erlfvene, tti*  iflcarius'), the  legend 

■Well  w  fim  IT*  "IS  to  be  the  most  en- 

tubeSet    r^in'i-  i;»-raions  a  song  made  by 


5T1  —  *i'iia.t.  Ai'i-ii.l 


.  fl.  T.l-«.   iThwK 

•th.,  xiii.,  S5.— Ad- 
-4.  tA|<uil  Dumvt. 
Itftlh-..  r  ,  'Xh-^. 
.  p,  •JOfi.-irermMttn,  Poi. 


ALCE. 


ALEA. 


rtOSM.  'ine  aiabttiiron  mcnlioocd  by  the  Kvango- 
lisis  was,  nccorLling  lu  Eoipliaui'js,  a  incason.*,  which 
ciitit :       '        t;^,  or  oue  k'jtvAji  ;10  47  cubic  inub- 

CS,  ■  I. 

.\'.  i   ICi'TfclS.      (TlW.  AwOiSTEB.) 

ALAIA  (uAoia)  ia  the  name  ol'  the  gnniea  which 
were  annually  celebrated  ut  the  lejtinU  of  Minerva, 
surounit^d  Alea,  near  Tc^a^  in  llit*  noiybt>uurhui)d 
of  ibf  raa^nilic^'Mt  temple  ol  Ihe  siinic  gvwldcss.' 

ALA  Kli  uere  the  ti-oups  ol'  the  allif*  iu  the  Ro- 
miui  army,  and  were  so  called  because  they  were 
u:«uaily  stationed  in  the  winjp  (Aiu*).  'i'he  olarii 
consisted  both  o(  horse  and  loot  soldiers,  and  were 
conunaudcd  by  prxlecti,in  the  same  in:inucr  as  ibc 

ICjpOUS  were  cor-  '     '  '  -    ■-  '■■r'-  '     T'         :  ■  :  !rv 

ol  (he  aliifs  w  h 

ihcm  iVom  Uic  c  i   .   . :     ■  -:         .  .  .  ■  '- 

iM/nt*);  and  tlic  iiiiaDUy  was  cailud  atkortts  aiariA* 
lu  distinguish  iliem  ftum  the  eohorUs  Irj^itrnariet. 

♦Al.AU'DA  {Kopv^t^t  KOfivdaXo^.  an<l  Kopviuv), 
ihc  Lutk.  Aristotle  desciilM-'S  two  species  ol  tlii-i 
bird,  the  one  of  which  ia  evidently  the  Aluu^a  cris- 
fa/fl,  L.,or  Ca'iled  Lark;  tlicotht-r  ihc  Af attain  mm- 
furstris,  or  Field  Lark.  Tla*  I'onaer  is  the  Gulrnta 
of  riiJi>',  and  is  clearly  the  s|iecica  alluded  to  by 
Aristnnhanes  in  his  Aves.' 

ALuUM  xs,  deAned  (o  lie  atnblet  of  any  material 
on  which  the  pnclur's  ediclt,  and  Ihe  luk-s  r<:luting 
ti)  actions  and  interdicts,  were  wrilloo.  The  tablet 
was  nut  up  in  a  public  place,  In  onler  tliat  all  the 
worlu  might  liave  notice  ut  its  contents.  Accord- 
ing to  suuic  authoiilioj,  the  album  was  so  called, 
because  it  was  cither  a  white  material  or  a  mat'.-- 
rial  whitened,  and,  of  courst!,  the  writin;;  wtnild  be 
n  dllTercnt  colour.  Acconlin;;  to  other  authorilies, 
it  wai!  so  called  because  the  writiu;^  was  in  white 
letters.  If  any  person  wilfully  alteicd  or  erased 
{(4frrupiC)  onyluing  in  the  album,  be  was  liable  to 
uii  action  aVii  ctrnupti,  and  In  a  heavy  penalty.' 

Probably  the  wor\l  allmm  orivinylly  mecint  any 
tablet  containing  anythinifola  public  ualuie.  Thus, 
Cicero  infoniis  us  that  the  Annales  Maximi  were 
wnlten  on  the  album  by  the  pontifex  maximus.' 
Cut.  however  this  may  Ik:,  it  Wiis,  iu  ci.>ui>e  of  time, 
HSfd  to  signify  a  list  of  any  public  hotly;  thus  we 
find  tlic  expression  aJdum  KiuUvritim,  uwid  by  Tacl- 
in.t,*  to  express  the  list  of  s':nalors,  ami  corrospoafl- 
inu  to  the  wonl  U-uoftttu  usml  bv  Oion  CflMius.** 
The  phrase  nlMtm  tltcurwnum  ni^uifics  the  li»t  of 
dvcunoneft  whO;*e  nanie:4  were  entered  on  the  al- 
bum of  a  inunicinlum,  in  the  order  prciciibcd  by 
Ihe  lex  municipalii,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the 
lex  extended.'* 

ALBUS  G.\LE'RUS,  or  ALBOGALF.'RliS,  a 
while  cap  worn  by  the  flainen  dialia  at  Rome.'*  Ac- 
coixlinL*  10  Festus  (*.  v.),  it  was  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  ^^■ltiIe  victim  sacrificed  to  Jupii*!r,  and  had  nn 
olive  iwigr  inserted  in  the  top.  Its  supposed  form, 
as  derived  fnim  coins,  and  from  a  l»;i?i-n:^lief  on  a 
Roman  leniple,  is  that  of  a  cap  fitted  closely  to  the 
head,  and  tied  undcr*lhc  chin."    (Vid.  Apex.) 

ALCATJ10r.\  {t'OKfiOoia)  is  the  name  of  gamc« 
celebmicd  at  Megnm,  in  commemnraiiun  of  the 
iiero  AleathoUA,  son  of  Pelup*.,  who  had  killed  a 
lion  which  hod  destroyed  Luippu!>,  son  of  Kin;; 
Mega  reus.** 

•AI.'CE  or  AI.CES"  (in  Greek  'XXxri),  the  name 
of  an  anim.il  de5cril>cd  bv  Ca*f*ar  and  other  ancient 
writers  and  the  same  with  the  modeni  £W  or  Mmn 
Ikcr.  "It  was  the  opinion  of  BulTon,  that  the  Euro- 


I.  (Piai..  Tili.,  47.  A  X)—1.  (I.iT.,  X.,  43;  nxi.,  31. 
B»n.  GtU.,  I.,  AI.-i:inrlaK.  kp.  Orll,.  xvi..  4.)-^.  (C«a.,  BcU 
Otll.  f'l  »0.~Sn<Yt„  Orur..  SH.— Piin.,  Ep.,x.,  !(».>—«.  <Ltr., 
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tiim^m,  ft..  S0G.)~14.  iPtuJ..  hthm..  »uj.,I4fl,— !•■»«.,  i.tl,* 
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peui  Elk  WAS  not  known  to  the  Greek*,  nor  U 
appear  to  liavc  bewi  noticed  bv  Arisiolje.    Tl 
was,  however,  tbo  'A^l/ri/  of  I'ausaniaa,  the 
of  Cassar  and  Pliny,  the  Elch  of  the  Celts,  audj 
Allg  or  Elg  of  iJie'  northern  Europeans,  there 
be  Uttla  doubt.    Pausanloft  describes  ii  as 
"between  a  slag  and  a  camel;'"  and  thou^hj 
accounts  of  Caesar"  and  Pliny*  are  mingled  wil 
Me,  imd  the.  former  stales  that  bis  A/cf.*  ar« 
iilfT  fifrntJtus"  (which  mi^ht  arise  from  the  acc< 
of  iho.>c  who  bad  seen  tl  c  animal  at  ihc 
wlicn  the  horns  had  exfoliated),  the  gcneriU< 
scri]>tion  and  the  localities  given  by  hoih  aii 
most  conclusive  as  to  the  animal  meant  to  b« 
ignated.    The  '"  inbnim  s»prrivs  pra-cranrk,*'  **' 
upjior  lip,"  of  Pliny  is  vcr>'  cxpn'ssive,  and 
traurdinary  development  of  this  pari  mi^'ht 
call  to  a  casual  observer  the  gnnernl  truiis 
head  of  a  camel.     Whether  it  was  the  ixir^ 
{hijT}}fUiphus)  oi  Aristotle,  is  a  qncstinn  which 
admit  uf  much  di&cus«iiun.    {Vui.  IIiim'Ki.ai'iiuj 
The  movements  of  the  Elk  are  rather  heavy, 
the  shoulders  being  higher  than  the  croup,  it 
never   gallop,   but  shulUlc^   or    ambles  uloi 
joint-s  cracking  at  every  Mpp,  with  a  sonnd  he 
bome  distance.     Increasing  its  speed,  the  hindj 
straddle  to  avoid  trvading  on  iu  fore  hex' 
tosses  the  hciul  ami  Mhoulacr^  like  a  horses 
br^ak  from  a  trot  to  a  g;illop.    It  docs  not 
sicps  without  clTort  over  a  falkn  itt-e,  a  ga(«7 
spill  feuce,     During  its  pmj^ress,  it  hohis  the 
up,  so  as  to  lay  the  hunjs  borizoiiially  back, 
attitude  prevents  its  seeing  ihe  ground  distJDt 
and,  a.<(  the  weight  is  carried  vriy  high  upon  tb( 
vated  k*^^  it  is  said  sometimes  to  trip  by 
ing  on  its  lore  lieels,  or  iiiher>vi.»ic,  and  occa*l< 
to  give  itself  a  heai'y  fall.     Ii  is  jindiatily 
this  occurrence  that  the  Elk  was  lK;lic\x4, 
ancients  to  have  fiequent  attacks  of  cpil 
to  be  obliged  to  Mnell  its  hoof  liefuic  it  cc 
cr;  hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  Kln%d 
blu"),aiid  the  a'putalion  espttcially  uftlic 
as  a  (tpccific  agAin.st  the  div^a.se." 

•  \f/(*EA  {a>.Kta  or  li^ffaio),  most  pro! 
M'tlt-a  aJrra,  or  Vervain  Mallow.* 
•ALCE'DO.     (Vid.  HxLcvoM.) 
•AI.CIBIAPTUM   (;\?^Kt6iuAtav),   a  apodl 
Anchu^a.    {Vid.  Anchusa.) 
•ALCYONE.     (VtU.  Halcvon.) 
A  LEA,  gaming,  or  pln>'ing  at  a  game  of 
of  any  kind.     Ilcnce  aUn,  «' . 
^mbler.    Plaviitg  with  Uili,oi 
ly understood, l>ecausc  this  was  .,  .,.;  ;J.    i.;- 
mon  game  of  chance  among  the  Itomans. 

Gnmiug  wa.s  forbidden  by  the  Roman  lawi^] 
during  the  times  of  the  Republic  and  underi" 
fK-'mrs.*     Ilcncc  Horace,  alluding  to  the 
of  efl'eminate  and  lironiious   manners, 
boys  of  rank,  instead  of  riding  and  bimQ 
showed  Iheir  skill  in  plaving  with  the  hoojl^ 
at  ^amea  uf  chano*,  although  they  wei« 
(wtUa  iegilu*  aUn*).    Gan>in!>  wa^  also  condl 
by  public  opinion.    "  Iu  '  "  sai 

'*  omnes  aleatores,  0mnl^  .;«f 

puJirifpu!  vrrsanivr.'*''     '1  .^  .md 

ces.ses  of  this  description  t)elonged  to  the 
the  »dil(*s,* 

Games  of  chance  were,  however,  tolerated 
month  of  Dcccra)>er  at  the  Saturnalia,  wM<] 
a  period  of  general  relaxation;'   and 
Greeks,  as  well  nt  the  Romans,  old  menl 
lowed  to  ama«c  iliemselvi^s  in  this  mann< 
The  following  line  of  PubHus  Syms  sh< 


I.  Ut.,  Ul.J-S.  (BMI.  0«ll.,  ri.,  aC.>-J.  (H.  N..  filj^j 
4.  (DioKw.,  |H.,1M.)— S.  (CK>.,Plillr|<..li.,»— ('i«t.9,fl 
~«.  (C«nn.ill.,  S4.t— 7.  On  CaL.  it^  10.)-4.  tlkLLrUftl,H 
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i  ^aattn  made  a  regular  stiuly  of  their 

'    m  netioTf  tanic  wr/uitrr.*' 
■vUo  wrote  ueati»«s  oa  the 


•lAis."  mtris  sir^rfjt,  yv*ui  oUc  hditMr^  arU$." 


'  of  gamin;^ 

mem  used  in 

J.',  "the  die  is 

imracdialrly  before 

ft  is  often  used  for 

ml* 


'  tunes,  among 
.11  the  Emimror 

pB  tru  Sbntm  ^t>fu*  misit***    Tbe  Emperors  Au- 

to  Tfcp  :■ 


K  (dA/xTupK  the  Cock.    (Fit/.  Gil- 


V  (  u?.Mr/iro«aiTf(*a  ),  a 
f!  by  the  Greeks.  Thelet- 
•\  in  a  circle;  a  ^ram 
M  each  letter;  and  a 
1  If  the  occasion,  was 
^'^quired  imbrmarion 
\1  ii'T  those  letter*  off 

!is  of  com.    To  ob- 
L'Toins  nf  com  upon 
■  ■  process. 

i'r(tNo- 

.,  .  -.■;j.ay/a),  a 

■ryear  in  one 

!>,  in  general. 

in:  Greeks  and 

in  particular, 

-j^.l;il;u'- J    nv  uiv    i.im  :    "f  llie  StalC,  iS 

\  ftir  llie  accotJiJi:  of  it.*  unirif'  ^ivrn  by 

Uyj   *l«siirJ   and  imprybaL-lf  to  desen'e 

n  Themisiodcs  marched 

I  the  Persians,  he  saw 

'    ;■.  nnd  took  the 

.  -,  and  remind- 


flf  aoBressin: 
Kieetfli  i^ 


u 


^Oiil.  *di'i   L]ic  uar, 

:  which  had  rrored 

am.ual  festival  in  the  the- 


-;»en   by  the  Latin 

.hich,  living  in  the 

Mr:iK-iiiK'<\  10  bc  tiirownupon  ilic  banks 

_^^vca  or  xhe  xbores  of  the  sea.    Such,  in  the  case 

r^  ill**  r".-,nf.-r--T.  fl  -  Potamo^ton.5, 

•^alt  water,  the 

.  .ly  the  h^rus.^ 

mi  Apptiud  la  ibe  ac;i-aljpe  by  Theo* 


A  kind  of  jn^in  rp- 
.^aJl.^d  zea-'     |[.  A 
'  I'f  tins  grain,  and 
Plinv  suites 
Lt.in  his  opin- 
io of  Pompcy 
'■what  similar 
7      Alica  was 
r  Verona  and 
[II  Ec:)*pt.   The 
;t  l'ft>m  fcj^'pt  was 
(•y  fir»l  bnti.Mng  the 
'    !he  hn*«lc*,ftnd 
ine  to  break  it 


ib« 


-Iff.  (Pitt 


Mil.) 


into  smaller  pieces.  The  different  qualities  of  abca 
miide  by  each  of  these  processes  wrn'-  cailed  re- 
Bpectivelj  granditiima  or  ajikarana  (ufaipefta),  se- 
cundaria, and  Tutnima.  In  onler  to  m&ke  the  alica 
while  and  tender,  it  was  mixed  with  cbalk  from  the 
hills  Itelwcen  Jsaples  and  Puieoli.'  It  was  used  «s 
a  medicine,  for  which  purpose  it  was  either  soaked 
in  water  mixed  with  honey  (mead,  a^va  mulsa).  or 
boiled  down  into  a  broth,  or  into  porridge.  Pliny 
gives  a  full  account  ol  the  mude  of  preparing  and 
administering  it,  and  of  the  diseases  in  which  it  was^ 
employed.' 

A  spurious  kind  of  alica  vas  made  from  the  infe' 
rior  sj«ll  (-(*«)  of  Alrica,  the  eare  of  which  were 
brooder  and  blacker,  and  the  straw  shorter,  than  in 
the  Italian  plant.  Pliny  mentions  also  another  spu- 
rious kind  of  alien,  which  was  made  from  wheal.* 
Another  sort  of  alica  was  made  from  tiie  juice  uf 
the  plantain.* 

Al/iMA,  or  AA'iMOi:  TPO*H  {uXifta,  or  fi>./iOf 
rpopfi),  (from  a,  negative,  and  A//joc,  "Aun^rr"),  a 
refreshment  used  by  Epimcnides,  Pythagoras,  and 
other  philus^ophcrs.  Plato  states,  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Ijm's,  iliitt  the  aAt/Jd  ot'  P^pimcnides  wa.1  cofii|>oseil 
uf  mallows  and  asphodel.  Suidns  explains  it  as  a 
plant  which  grew  near  the  sea  ^probably  the  sca- 
loek),  which  was  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  <>ri^/ia- 
Kfiv  ^rrtfjeviihov,  and  was  thought  to  pruiuote  long 
life.  Hcfiyehius  iiilerprctjj  cd<Wf/./>f  by  A/.t/i'if. 
Pliny  slates  that  some  ^aid  that  alimon  was  cailed 
asphodelos  by  Hesiod,  which  he  thinks  an  error; 
but  that  the  name  aimu'n  was  applied  liy  some  to  a 
den.«  white  shrub,  without  tliums,  the  leaves  of 
which  resembled  those  of  the  olire,  but  were  softer, 
and  were  used  for  food ;  and  by  others  tn  n  (.othert 
which  ^-w  by  the  sea,  "whence,"  says  Pliny,  "its 
name,"  conlonndingo^.i^of,  from  a  and  >r^i>f,  with 
it>.i/tor  from  5 /f*  The  name  appears  gen  orally  to 
signify  a  medicinal  preparation  of  eqoiil  weights  of 
several  herbs,  pounded  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
honey.  A  similar  preparation  fiir  quencninE;  thirst 
{uJn^«C  rpoO'J)  was  used  by  P>th.'igoras. 

ALIMENTA'UII  PUEItf  ET'PUEIX^.  In 
the  Roman  republic,  tlie  iKK»R'r  ciiizeui.  were  assist- 
ed by  public  distribnlinns  of  com,  oil,  nnd  money, 
which  were  called  amgiaria.  These  distributions 
were  not  made  at  siaied  periods,  nor  lo  any  btii 
grown-np  inhabitants  of  Home.  The  Eriip*fror  >'er- 
va  was  trie  first  who  extended  them  to  children,  and 
Trajan  appointed  them  to  be  made  evriy  mouth, 
lx)th  to  orphans  and  lo  the  children  of  poor  parents. 
These  children  were  called  i«mrtjnwil/*rflyifnm/<2ni\ 
and  alM>(from  the  emperor)  7ntrrt'f>u«//ir^tte  Ufyiuni; 
and  the  officers  who  admiaisteixMi  the  iusiKaUoD 
were  called  qutestora  pecunitr  aiimcntarier^  ^fkoiUim 
alimeiUerum,  jvocuratores  alimeniffruTii,  or  praffctt 
aUmrnforum. 

The  frapments  of  an  interesiiug  record  of  an  bt 
stitntion  of  this  k*ind  by  Trajan  hare  Iteen  found  ai 
Velleia,  near  Placentia,  from  which  we  Icam  the 
sums  which  were  tlius  distribuLt'd.  The  money 
was  raised  in  this  case  by  lending  out  a  &um  on 
interest  at  five  per  cent.,  from  the  trcasurj*  of  the 
town,  on  the  security  of  lands  and  houses.  A  simi- 
lar institution  was  ioiinJed  by  the  younger  Pliny  ac 
Comura.*  Trajan's  benevolent  plans  were  carriei 
on  upon  a  larger  scale  by  Hadri;in  and  tlie  Anto- 
nincs.  Under  Commodus  and  Pertinax  the  distri- 
bution ceased.  In  tlie  reign  of  Alexander  Severns, 
we  a?ain  meet  with  alimcntarii  pucri  and  puellffi, 
who  were  called  Mammaani,  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror's mother.  We  learn,  from  a  decree  of  Ha- 
drian,' that  boys  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  instU 
tntioQ  up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  c^ris  up  lo  their 

1.  (Plin.,  n.  N..  xrui.,  11,  W.)— «.  tU    N..   rfii,  44,  85, 
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'omtwmife  year;  tuid,  from  an  inscription/  tlitt"a 
twy  (ijur  yuan  and  bvvcu  luonih-^  old  received  niue 
tinted  the  onlinury  moiiildy  ilialnhulion  *>I  rcim.'' 

ALIJ^T.i'i  (okrirrrai),  among  the  Gnoks,  \\viv 
pcrsortK  who  anomied  tlio  Ujdii^%  nl  the  aihlvtor 
(>re[>aralury  tu  their  entering  tJie  pula^tni.  The 
chief  otgect  of  this  auointini;;  was  tu  cluse  the  pores 
»1  the  body,  in  order  tu  pa-vent  niiich  per>)MniUon, 
and  lh«  weakrcas  conirqncni  tliKtrun.  Tm  etitci 
this  obj*ct,  the  uil  was  not  simply  ^ptetul  fivei  the 
suilace  of  the  lody,  but  al*io  weJl  nibt'Cil  into  the 
skm*  The  oil  was  mixed  with  fine  Aincan  sand, 
several  jars  full  of  which  were  found  in  the  Itaths 
uf  'I'ilii}*,  and  one  of  ihev:  is  now  in  the  British 
Mu^etun,  Thia  prc|niratory  aiiihuImii;  w»a  railed  tj 
TrapofrKrt'armfii}  rpt^i^  'ilii'*  utldtla  wrts  »^n\ 
niiutnled  afU'r  the  "-ontesi,  in  urier  to  re»l»inj  the 
lone  uf  the  straiueil  niuvcles :  tht.i  nnointin^  was 
called  fj  uTToOeiiaireui.  He  ttien  bathed,  nnU  had 
IliC  Ji*>t,  sweat,  and  oil  scrapt«l  oU  his  U>ily,  by 
meanii  uf  an  in&truinent  similar  to  ihe  strigil  of  the 
ItotiiQnv,  arid  railed  trrkr-^yi^.  and  aUrnvard  ^vrrTfia. 
The  aliplx  I'Xfk  lulvnnl^ge  vi  (In-  knowledge  they 
necessarily  nrquircd  of  the  slate  of  the  muscles  of 
llic  athletae,  and  their  general  stren|j;ih  or  weakness 
uf  iHKly,  tu  ajdrisc  tliem  as  to  ifacir  oxerci^s  and 
mode  of  life.  They  were  Ihii^  a  kind  of  medical 
tridtiers,  iorpaX«!rr<u.*  Someluu<.ti  tln-y  eveti  wi- 
jK'itnterided  their  eJtcrcises,  a*i  in  the  caAe  of  Mile- 
blaA.* 

Among  the  Romans.  Ihealiptx  were  blares,  who 
scrubbed  and  anoinlcu  their  ma&icnt  in  tlie  batlts. 
They,  tiw,  like  the  (Jreek  uAtiirrat.  upprar  to  have 
attended  t  •  '  ■'  -n  ■  -  ■  r mtitjn  and  mode  of 
life*     Ti.  ''irfi.     Theyuffd 

in  their  oj"  'j»er  called  iiriKil, 

lowclt  (Uni-n*),  a  erui^c  uf  otl  {jiiiUus)^  wliiolt  wa» 
luiiialiy  of  hom,  n  txHile  (rid.  Ampcli.a),  snd  a 
traal)  vu^el  called  Icniuuln.    {Vut.  Uatus.) 

The  nparlmeni  m  the  tirrek  |ialirstra  wiierc  the 
anomtin^  was  )x?rfnnned  was  called  aXttnT^piot* , 
that  In  the  Honi;m  hath^  wax  ralliil  uTtctunrittm. 

•ALIS'MA,  oji  aquatic  herb,  sunjmscd  tu  be  the 
Mme  with  Ihe  Water  IManiain.  Tliny  si^aks  of  it 
wan  antidote  iigiiin:st  certain  venomous  ereQlurifS, 
and  aWj  against  the  hilc  ot  i  '  '  '  ' -.^.  Kor  this 
he  is  ijiit  su  much  to  Im  I  :  even  some 

modem  practiiioners  have  i  !<->l  it  as  nnti- 

hrdrophobte.  Spren^^l  make^  the  Aiisma  uf  which 
X*liny  si^ak*!  Ih*?  A.  Pammsifoltv-m;  this  species, 
hou  i;iid  in  Ciivree.     Sdiihorp 

is  II  iii;  ii  the  if.  plunUif!a,^ 

•At.;,. I  '-i    ,.--., ,,    liarlie..      'I'liern  neeiiis 

tio  reaaun  to  douht  that  the  fTKitp<Hhv  of  Theoplirati- 
lus  ajiil  DiaicoridcA  is  the  Allium  nntivum,  nianuivd 
<iarlie,  although  Stackhousc  jirefere  Uie  A.  starip' 
ittrpfOMtm.  R.  Stephi-ns  suirgests  (hat  the  wild  Gar- 
lie  fthuuld  he  calU-d  in^ftofSKo^xn^oy,  and  not  h^ioano- 
ftijAtJv.  Phny  Jnrurni.H  us  that  gsirUc.  Vktm  nnicU  iBod 
nmoni;r  llic  llntioa  ruMics  a^  a  medicine.*  Galen 
also  apeak^i  of  it  as  such.'  Amonp  the  Athenians 
it  was  a  great  fuvuurilc  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
Keems  lo  have  hrcn  sold  at  the  same  shops  with 
b/rad  and  wine,''*  FiRhtijici-coeks  were  also  fed 
njK>n  !l,  to  mnke  them  more  pugnacious."  Great 
pnjphylaciic  virlties  were  [orniorly  ascribed  to  this 
plant,  and,  among  other  active  propenie^,  thai,  fn 
particular,  of  neutralising  the  venom  of  serpents.'* 
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Vet»ifip3,  indicd,  were  its  chara:teris| 
it  need  excite  no  huqjribc  to  find  it  adoicdl 
one  hand,  oIonK  with  the  other  speciL*.s  of  fli" 
the  pt-i'ple  ulMi:}'pr,  and  l';iiiisli<;d  oti  the  ot" 
the  lalde.s  uf  the  di-lieale  at  jtomr.     I  ioraec 
it  as  iit  food  only  for  rea]jen> ,'  it  was.  howc 
groat  favourite  al*o  with  the  Roinitii  v4»I<»i«T*  andi 
ors."    The  inhahiiants  of  il 
Europe?,  who  often  ex|ierii : 

the  difj'fvhr-   >■  uf  Uti.   ..". 

much  hi:  I  I  >ri,  un  thiv  .  -i] 


of  mure 


The- 


Allium  c^jtimui  ihc  largest  in  sixc  uf  Uic 
5[>ecie!t  of  thitr  plant.' 

ALLU'VIO.     '■  Thai."  say'.Gaiu%*  "ai 
he  added  to  our  land  by  hI1u\  in,  winch  a 
to  our  land  ("^'^)  &o  gradually  tiiai  we  cai 
male  Ivow  much  is  added  in  each  moment  of' 
or,  OS  il  is  commonly  expressed,  it  !•*  (hot  wj 
added  so  f^raduallv  as  to  escape  '  '  ii. 

if  a  river  (al  once)  takes  aw'sy  ;<  ^ir 

and  brinp  il  lo  mine,  thiit  pan    .....iik»: 

properly.''  'I'licre  is  the  J<ame  delinilion  by 
m  hift  lies  Cutisliantt,*  willi  this  addititm:  **', 
part  thus  suddenly  taken  away  yhould  adhere 
considerable  time  to  my  land,  and  (he  trees 

par'   ■  I    '■' '  -'-r-.    •'  ' '■  -■  '"Il 

ih:if  1^1 

Ti.r    ,       ^  ,       a, 

Homan  jurists  lo  be  by  the  jux  grntiuin, 
Roman  sense  of  that  term. 

Accardini;    lo    a    const ilution    of     I       ^' 
Antotitiiu!>  Piu>,  ihere  was  no  ju^  nib' 
eaAe  ai  agri   limitali.*      Cxrtutnltivu'  ...;.^i, 
alluvio  in  thi^,  that  the  whole  of  the  land 
tion  is   surixAinded   by  vaier,  and   suhji 
action,     Cicero'   enumerates  the  ivrn  nltw 
and  cirrumlurtanum  an  matters  included  undtf  j 
he;i:'     '"      - 

I  as  suited  by  Bract 

fmm  ilie  Uigrsi,'  And  is  in  several  p.i 
uf  the  wonts  of  Gaius,  as  cited  in  ttu-  i 

•AI/NUS  («>vff|m").  the  Alder.      I  li-    wot 
this  tree,  which  is  llgh'cr  tlian  tliat  of  many 

was  first  employed,  accordinR  t"  "'■'■  r '*>, 

purjK)Scs  of  navlKaiion."     It  w 
itmon^j  the  Humans  fur  wjif.r  ;  d 

rankcil  amon^j  tin-  best  m-ii  .  lu 

ihcxe,  and  forumler-^oun'i .  iieri 

alder  is  an  inhabitant  of  ^^t.lrIlf|'    M.d  rD< 
all  ICuropc,  the  north  of  Afrira  and  A*;ia, 
America.     Virt;il  is  not  conii'^ieiit  m  rlh  hi 
n::,')irds  the  iininc  of  this  tree.     lrihi^t*iJtth 
ill'   makes  the  jiiFtei's  of  Phaifihon  lo 
I'hanKcd  into  alders;  Imt  In  the  -Kneid'* 
the  jvjplar,  as  Ovid  does."    The  species 
most  common  in  Qrccee  is  the  Alnns 
Wihl. 

•AL'OE,  the  Aloe,  or  Alocvlrcc.    JTeither 
nocrales  nor  Tlieopbrasws  notices  this  plADft^ 
Dio>corides,  on  the  other  hand.  dr?>cril>cs  two  ' 
of  it."    He  fiays  it  is  mo    '     '         '  ■   '    ~-  ' 
l)ul  that  the  jdant  ^row*  iii 
parts  of  Asia.    The  siurv    _ 
that  Aristotle  rccorami-n dfd  tiic  abw  to  Alt 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  product-*  of 
appears  unwortbv  of  belief,  and  yet  it  prol 
the  Socolorinc  aloe  with  which  the  anei< 
most  familiar.     Fee  thinks  thai  the  Afri< 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Uomons,  but' 
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iiare  at  the  present  day  0'aiM3  Inci- 

"*)  was  one  ol'  tiie  kimls  cinjiloycd 

Aloes,  though  still  much  iiiied  id  nictii- 

,  en  pnMritMsd  in  very  lew  ol"  the  cases  nien- 

^ihPUor'    Acconl'iLV'  to  AitisUc,  however, 

ttldiiUaitti  of  India  siill  usu  litem  nith  great 

o  airprtinn*.  M  rfir  pyes.      (Maiis  CifUius* 

'  f  lie  Arabic  a/^«r*.    Pliiiy 

•  0  called  aloe,  which  is 

IT  M\u.  .  uf  Jiid«a,  aiid  which 

itm^kftA ::  itbaliuing  bodies.* 

~ ~''A iii>i.ru  ■  t  Attic  festival,  but  cpIc- 

j'ra.ijuUy  at  Eku^is,  in  honour  of  Denieier 

Dioor-o?.  Hx  inventors  of  the  plough  and  pro- 

4^  ihc  Inijts  cf  the  canh.    It  took  place 

fMt  after  the  han'cst  waa  over,  and  only 

w»  olTcTcd  on  this  occasion,  partly  as  a 

ickiiowlcdgizienl  for  the  bencuLs  the  hus- 

lud  received,  and  partly  that  the  next 

1  lUgTii  b*  plentiful.    Vv  c  learn  from  Demos- 

Uul  It  uras  unlawful  to  oH'er  any  bloody 

QB  Ums  dar  of  this  festival,  .ind  that  the 

lloae  had  t)ie  jirivilc^e  to  oIT/t  the  tVuils. 

tru  also  called  tfaXtvta/  ur  <n>)  Kofna- 

JOT  rPA*H  (i^tm'vr  7pc^),  an  action 

it£'  jtit  bewe  the  logistae  {^oyta- 

>i  all  ambassadors  who  ne^- 

>  uwir  accountjs  when  tlieir  term  of 

t 

*ET"(AS  a  species  offish,  called  by  Pliny 
'}ta  marina*),  and  the  same,  proba- 
-U'jrX  of  motlem  naturalists/  The 


'.is 


k  rM4.»7rT/^,  "a  fox." 
I  a  &iMTies  of  vine  pro- 
.  icsemUing  the  tall  of  a 


j}^ijHnavfior\  a  plant,  which 

V  be  Ibe  Sttff^ntm  rulindri- 

■    the    PhlcuM.  crinitum^    Ft, 

hnn'  1  ai  s-tail  grass.     Its  spike  i3  de- 

fcf  Theophra5iU5  ns  being   "  soH,  downy, 

Mil!  T  Vr  th.;  tails  of  foxes.""    This  agrees 

ke  of  the  AUtpernruf,  L.,  or  Foxtail 

imc  comej  Irom  OAumjf,  "  a  fox," 

_    ^^    ...  1 .  .1.   ..vhich  Spreiigel,  in 
^  as  the  StcUaria 
int.  in  his  notes  to 
fap  e.ipres'scs  huo^eIf  doubtfully  con- 
lU     ScKneider  is  undecided  whether  the 
'■f  Tlkeophrasiua  be  the  same  as  thai  of  Di- 

A  rahion  (1)  name,  according 
-'vamus." 
-iiit.    (Vul.  SrMpnrroN.) 
(Virf.  STyrTEBiA.) 
ifTTOT),  an  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
hich  pfLKlu'.-ed  Tiirbit.     Sprcnsel 
V-  ii  as  the  GUTinUitin  alyprim}^ 
-  r-n-),  a  plant.    The  u7.vaoov  of 
'in'^ta  is  the  Mana/hvm  altfs- 
.'s  Mad  wort.    That  of 
■  nt  plant,  and  catinot  be 
r-L-  .niiu'><l.     Spren^I  hesitates 
le  irflEX  it.  vith  Drrilona?us.  to  the  Panetia 
or,  «tUi  Colnrana,  to  the  Veronua  arrmsis, 
L^  onr  Speedwell." 
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ALUTA.    (ri</.  Calcecb.) 

ALU  TAI  iuXiirai),  persuns  whose  businesB  I 
was  to  keep  order  in  iJie  public  tjauics.  They  re- 
ceived their  orders  from  an  u'AvTup\ri^,  who  waa 
himself  under  the  dux-ciion  of  the  agunoihcix-,  oi 
hellanodlcGe.  They  arc  only  found  at  Olympia;  in 
other  places,  the  same  office  was  discharged  by  tlie 
ftaoTiyo^df}ot. 

•ALPHESTES  (rfA^ijffnJf).  a  species  of  fiah,  the 
same  with  the  Cyncdvs  of  Pliny.  It  is  ihe  Labrut 
qftiTitua^  I>.,  in  Fri*ncli  OinuUe.  ArmrdiJig  to  Uon- 
dolel,  it  is  altout  a  liml  lun^,  and  itts  ilesh  is  easy  of 
digestion.  In  the  Uict.  oj  Sat.  Jitft.^  the  Alphe^t  is 
described  as  bcin^  a  small  fish,  having  a  piuple 
back  and  bcllv,  wiih  yellow  sides.' 

AMANUENSIS,  or  A\y  MANUM  SERVUS, 
a  slave  or  frccdman,  whose  office  it  was  to  write 
letters  and  other  things  under  hi.<)  ma.'^ier'silirection. 
The  amanuetisis  mu-^t  rot  be  confoujuied  with  an- 
other sort  of  slaves,  also  called  aJ  innnum  *-rt'i,  who 
were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  bu.si- 
ncw.* 

•AMAK'ACUS  iufio-paKO^).  a  plant.  Diosrorides 
and  the  scholiast  on  Nicamler' state  thctthe  Amara- 
cua  in  the  same  as  the  Samp^uchus  (lu/jt/'i'^or); 
and  yet  Galen  and  Paulus  .(^-Igineia  treat  of  them 
separately.    Matlhiolus  seems  to  Uiink  it  highly 

ftrubablc  tJiat  it  is  the  common  Mnrjm-am,  but  the 
ale  commentators  are  much  at  variance  abuui  it. 
Thus  Sprcniuel.  in  the  Drst  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H., 
marks  it  as  the  Onganum  ma^jtrranoiiffx,  tut  in  the 
second,  according  to  Sclmeider,  he  is  disposed  to  re- 
fer the  auufiaKoc  ,^Awpftf  of  Hieophra.stua  to  the 
SimKitUhvi  O'mmtis.  Stackhouse  prefers  the  On- 
gannni  ^p/jftimum,  and  Dicrhach  the  Tcu^mtim 
Manitit,  of  JMostich.  Upon  reference  to  the  Cuni- 
menlary  of  Matthiolus  on  the  fiupnv  of  Dirtscondes,* 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  la^t  opinion  had  been  for- 
merly entertained,  and  it  wontd  appear  lo  be  a  very 
plauMhlo  one.' 

•AMARANTIITS  (ufuipavrn^),  the  Amaranth, 
or  Never-fading,  as  its  name  indicates.  Irnm  «,  priv.. 
and  ftapaivv,  "  to  tciihtr."  Accordiiiir  lo  Pliny.*  the 
amaranth  appears  in  the  mouth  of  August,  and 
lasts  until  autumn.  That  of  Alexandrea  was  the 
most  esteemed.  What  (he  same  w  riler,  however, 
slates,  tliat  the  flowers  of  the  amaratiih  bloom  an'?w 
on  bein^  phmged  into  water,  is  not  very  exact.  As 
the  llcH'LTS  are  of  a  very  dry  kind,  ihey  have  not 
much  humidity  to  lose,  and  therefore  may  l)e  pre- 
sen-'ed  merely  for  a  long  time.  The  description 
which  Pliny  gives  of  his  A-maranthhs,  which  is  also 
that  of  Thcophrastus,  points  at  once  lo  the  Olosia 
imtiiii?,  a  i»lant  originally  fnjm  A.sia,  hut  cultivated 
in  Italy  a  h.rng  time  licfofe  Pliny's  dav-  Baiihin  l>e- 
lieves  "that  this  plant  is  lo  be  found  iii  Theophra.stus' 
under  the  name  of  dXu^,  which  Thcmlore  Gara 
translates  hyftamma.  The  u^upavrn^  of Diosenrides* 
i.s  another  plant,  probably  the  GmrphfiUum  S/arhas 
of  Linna;us.  The  ancients,  far  less  advanced  than 
the  modems  in  the  art  of  maniifacturing  stuffs,  were 
unable,  a.s  Pliny  iiifomis  us,  to  imitate  the  softness 
of  the  amaranth.  The  modems,  however,  have 
.■niccecded  in  this,  and  have  cveu  sunmssed,  in  the 
fabrication  of  their  velvet,  the  beauiiml  downy  sur- 
face of  this  flower.  The  common  name  of  tlie 
plant,  therefore,  pfrxv-rf lours,  given  to  it  when  the  art 
of  fabricating  stufls  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  suits  no 
hiDger,  and  the  Italian  appellation,  ^trr  ffi  wUutc 
(*'  velvcr-flower"),  is  much  more  applicable.' 

AM.MlUNTHrA  or  AMARU'SIA  (u/io^aV^/a  or 
li^/ii'ffm),  a  festival  of  Artemis  Amarynlhta,  or  Am- 
ar)"sia,  celebrated,  as  it  seems,  originally  at  Ama- 
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n-ntbus,  in  Euba^a,  with  extrnordinanr  splendour; 
but  il  waft  alrvo  solemnized  :n  several  pltcos  iw  Am* 
ra,5«cha»  Avlu.  •  i  '  V  Mhoninns  held  afw- 
ilvnl,  as  Pausnin  irol  the  same  i.:"<i- 

(icM,  in  no  wa>  :  i     i  '?»  Uiat  in  KnlMia.* 

The  fratival  in  Kuhwa  wu  distinguished  Sm  its 
splendid  proor««ions;  and  Birabo  himself  seems  (a 
luive  seen,  in  the  trmplt.*  of  Artemis  Amar}'Dthia,  a 
column  on  wKich  was  rfccnled  the  splendour  wiih 
which  (be  iCretrians  at  ono  time  celebrated  ibis  fes- 
tival. The  in»cripiion  stated  that  the  procession 
was  formed  ot  three  thousand  heavy-anned  men, 
six  hundred  h(tr>eineu,  and  ^ixty  chariots.* 
AMUAIiVA  LIA.    {Vid.  AnvjLcs  KiiiTaEa.) 

♦AMBKU.      (VW.  ELKCTItirM.) 

AM'UITUS,  which  literally  signifies  '*a  ^in^ 
about,"  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  nearly  expressed 
()tau  bv  our  word  cttnraMin^.  AOer  the  plcbs  tiad 
(urmed  a  distinct  cla^s  at  Rome,  and  when  the 
whole  boily  of  the  riiizen^  hail  become  vi*r)'  i^t-aily 
increased,  we  frequenlly  n'od,  in  the  Human  writers, 
oV  the  great  efl'orts  which  it  was  necessary  for  can- 
didates to  make  in  order  to  secure  the  voles  of  tlie 
citizens.  At  Rome,  as  in  every  community  into 
which  the  ulcmcnl  of  popidar  election  enters, solioi- 
laiion  of  v  ■  r  •  I  opt^a  or  secret  iatluencc  and 
bril)cry,  u  ^hu  meaiis  by  which  a  candi- 

date secu;  i'>n  to  the  otlices  of  stale, 

VVhBlf!ver  may  iw  the  authority  of  the  piece  rn- 


to  lie  paid,'  and  Wi'ruprrj  to  dislribati 
oflence  of  nmbiniii  was  a  matter  which 
thr  ■■: 'i  iiMica,  and  if'        ■    ■■  ■nt 

w-  One  of  1  ih< 

e.*ir,i  I,  the  Lex  -.'Ki  Ma 

was  specially  directed  agauiAt  iargUfvnti 
Cornelia  Fuivia  (B.C.  15J»)  fMiniKhed 
with  exile.    The  Lex  A-   "     ■     '     nU 
imposed  a  line  on  the  ofi'eti  i  vii 

from  the  senate  and  all  j  u. ,. 
Tullin  (B.C.  63),  pawed  in  the  l 
in  addition  to  tlie  penally  of  ttic  A ' 
ten  years'  exiimm  on   the  olJendvr ;  a 
other  ihiiiHX,  fnii>adc  a  person  to  exhibit 
sliows  {gtaiiuUitrts  dare)  within  auy  Iv 
which  he  mtba  b  eandidaie,  unless  he  « 
to  do  so,  on  A  fixed  dav,  by  a  testator's  ^ 
years  ofiervard.  the  Lex  Au&Ua  was 
which,  aniou^  other  things,  it  wn3  provi 
a  canaidaie  pivnu.sed  (;•/  ')  n 

tribe,  and  did  not  pay  il,  I  U 

iC  he  did  pay  ih"  ""-i  '■"    '  ..  :  i^n 

each  tribe  (am  ■  rces  OS 

lived.    This  fii..  -.1  the  v 

Ciccrrj,  who  said  th;il  Cl'tiiu:.  '-i    ■  '■  ■ 
anticipation,  for  he  p^ullli^ed,  Imi  -  i 
Lex  LieiniiJ  (B COW)  wa^hpecijilly  uuvk 
the  olfenec  of  ji^xljtlititun,  or  the  uhuleij 
of  a  tribe  bv  giUs  and  treating;'  and  a 
passwl  (B.C.  W)  when  Pompey  was  & 


eotu  I  <^«lirie  on  trials  for  am 

Lli<-  lis  faih-d  in  completely  4 

in«  :..:.,..  J  -I.  Thrt  v.hichnolawcoul 
fid  lonf^  an  the  old  pii|iular  fonn*^  retti] 
their  yristine  viKour,  wits  accomplished  b 
rial  iiiurfwlion.  Julius  Cnwar,  when  die 
inaivd  halt  (he  eajidiiL-iti's  for  nuMic  offi 
ihe  candidates  for  the  cotisulsnip,  and  t 

ftleasurc  to  the  triU'«  bv  a  civil  ciicidur 
us  chose  ihc  other  half.*  The  I^x  Julia 
was  passed  in  ilip  time  of  Au;^situs;  but 


of  ambitus,  b 
in  ' 

fn-i, 


titlwl  "(i.  Ciceronis  de  Petitione  Cousolaius  ad  M.  \  had  f<>r  its  oltject  the  establiilunent  of 

Tiilliiim  Fmtn'm,"  it  seems  to  present  a  pretty  fair 

picture  uf  those  arts  and  means  by  which  a  caiuli- 

datc  might  lawfully  endeavour  to  secure  the  votes 

of  the  eb't'lorn,  ami  al-fo  some  intimation  of  ttn)S<* 

means  which  were  not  lawful,  and  which  it  was  the 

object  of  various  enacimenls  to  n'press.    As  the 

terms  whieh  relate   lo  the  caiivai^ing  for  public 

places  ofleo  occur  in  the  Roman  writers,  ii  may  U' 

convcofent  to  mention  the  principal  ojiiong  them 

here. 

A  candidate  was  called  pflitar,  and  his  opponent, 
Willi  reference  to  him,  romptiitnr.  A  candidate 
{camtUatus)  was  so  called  from  his  appearing  in  the 
public  places,  such  as  the  fora  and  Caiitpu-s  Mar- 
tius,  before  his  fcllow-citizcns,  in  a  whitened  to^a. 
On  such  occasions,  the  candidate  was  attended  by 
his  friends  (tUfivrUtres),  or  followed  by  the  poorer 
cili/ens  (frctftfnrr%),  who  could  in  no  other  manner 
fellow  their  iro(>d-will  or  give  ihcir  asRi-Hlance.'  The 
won!  tiMuhiitns  expressed  botli  the  ronti/iual  pre** 
ence  of  tlic  candidate  At  Rome,  and  hi^  cuniinu.il 
ffolicitalions.  The  canditiali*,  in  gi»ing  his  romub 
or  takinff  his  walk,  was  accompajiicd  by  a  -Hmncn- 
(htUir,  who  ^'ttvc  him  the  names  of  such  pprsnns  as 
he  HiiKht  nieetj  ihe  candidate  was  thu->  '    '     > 

adilressthcm  by  ihcirname,  an  indircc 
which  could  nut  fail  to  be  generally  prnui,  ...^  :  ..jf 
electors.  The  candidate  accompanied  his  address 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand  {prensaiia).  The  term 
Ami^iuto«  comprehended  generally  any  kind  of  treat- 
ing, aa  shows,  frasts.  A^.    Candidates  sometimes 


■ '  proper  si 
ul  all  eh-i 
'  to  the  ."-  I 
;rius,  briuil 


nse,  Koon  d: 


T*  anu  inunieipin, 
iiiffc;  f'lns  Cu'cro 
■vns  when  he  was 


left  Rome,  and  vliltc' 

tu  which  tlic  citizens  1 

proposed  lo  visit  the  '  : 

a  candidate  for  the  con.sulainp.* 

That  ambitus,  which  was  the  object  of  several 
pmal  enactmenls,  taken  as  a  gieneric  tcnn,  comoro 
bended  Ihe  two  species,  .tmbitus  and  lari*ttwn/\  (\>y\- 
brry).  UhernliMs  and  lienignihn  are  opi>o^cd  by 
Cicero,  as  thin^  allowable,  to  ambitus  and  lar^itw, 
as  things  illegal.'  Money  was  paid  for  voles;  ami 
in  order  to  ensure  secrecy  and  secure  tlie  elector, 
persons  called  interpreUs  were  employed  to  make 
Ihe  bargain,  Kqn-fstrrs  lo  hold  the  money  tUl  11  was 

/-    fPMut..    I.,  JI.    a.  3.) — fl,    (Hi'rjTh.,  i.   r.  'Kiinpvcitt  } — S. 

nr-,  J.  p  «W,  rtrf.  T»>icbn.}~4.  (Cnmpmr*^  Schnl.  la  Pind.,  01. 

WW.,  mh  ao.)~S.  (Ctr.,  pro  Mtirmn,,  c  M  >— «.  ICtr.,  hd\  Atl.. 

~     ds"'*  ^  ^""'  "'•  *^  — *^""i"^  («  MttWiB..  c.  W.) 


comltia  were  translerred  from  the  cam 
patfcs." 

Wliile  the  choice  of  candidates  was  ' 
in  ihc  hands  nf  the  senate,  brilwry  and 
still  inflnenced  the  clectionK,  though  ih 
ambitus  was,  ilricily  speaking,  no  longer 
But  in  a  short  time,  the  appointment  to  pt 
was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  emperoi 
magistrales  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  po] 
merely  the  shaJow  of  Uial  which  had  o 
sianii.il   form.     A   Roman  juri.*;!   of  th 

Seriod  (Mixlestinus),  in  speaking  of  the 
c  Ambitu,  observes,  "This  law  is  now 
the  city,  because  the  crenTion  ol  magistr 
business  of  the  piinceps,  and  does  not  dej 
pleasure  of  ihc  poputus;  but  if  any  one 
cipium  should  offend  against  this  law  in  t 
for  &  saccnlotium  or  mapistralus,  he  is 
according  to  a  senattis  consultum,  wit 
subjected  lo  a  penalty  of  100  aurci.**' 

The  (rials  for  ambitus  were  nurae 
of  the  Republic,  The  oration  of  Ciceio! 
of  L.  Mun-na,  who  was  chanjcil  with  an 
that  in  defence  of  Cn.  Planrjiw,  vho  wa 
uiih  that o/fence specially  calUnl sotlaiUiu] 
extant.* 

AMHAOIEliS  rPA*n  {tlf,r) 
action  bfouiihi  in  the  Athcniqii  i . 
dividual  who  had  procured  the  aNirnt-n 


ne  \s 
rithji 


I.  (Cic.,  pm  CInoM.,  »>— «.  (Hr  ,  m1  An  ,  *..  M 
in  Vatln.,  IS  )— 4.  (Ctr..  bl  Au.,  1.,  Id.)  — 9.  fC 


AMENTCM. 


AMETHVSTUS. 


nf  a  jwiion  (ii^iO.i^OtnAior).  The  loss 

L}~M:is  oD  ttus  suhject  has  deprived 

(if  ibc  AUictiiaiis  uti  this  crime. 

haw«x'tr,  to  have  Itcen  looked 

oflcnce.* 

s,  this  crime  (partus  abaciio^  or 

$eetus  tu  huve  bci^u  urigiually  uti- 

w*.    Clccio  ri'lates  ihut,  wlitit  he 

innau  who  bad  procuretl  the  abor- 

iTing  vms  puuisbcd  with  death;' 

appear  to  have  been  in  ;iCconi:iJn:e 

law.   Under  ihc  emperors,  a  wom- 

procnred  tlie  abortion   o(   her  o^vn 

with  exile;*  and  those  whou:nvc 

caused  the  abortitm  were  eon- 

ie»  if  of  low  rank,  or  were  l>an- 

and,  vilh  the  loss  of  part  of  their 

ley  were  in  resptcuible  circumstance^*.' 

lA   {^mftnonia).  feetivalfi   observed   in 

tt<»aT  '.if  Dionysus,  which  seem  to  have 

name  frtm  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 

uigciicc  of  iltiukiiiR,    AccorJiiig  lo 

lod,*  thcie  feMivals  wcic  Mjlemnizcd 

I.»'nT.iti  tluiiD^'tbe  vinlat^c. 

■■■y  1.  Tbe  fiKjd  of  ibe  godd, 
■  m  eternal  youth  and  im- 
vod  »■— A  Ltoiiiijhl  to  Jupiter  by  piircuns.* 
txsed  by  the -cxh  for  Jinoimin-^'th'-ir  hotly 
we  read  of  the  ainbruMal  lucks 
ai,iwra0  •  H-  A  plant,  the  same 
marUima.* 

A  or  AMBCRBIA'LE,  a  sacri- 

rforraed  at  [tume  for  the  purtficu* 

1 1):  I. inner  as  the  ambar- 

I'lcation  of  the  coun- 

V.  ,|,r,,„.,)    t),e  whole 

iL-d  when 

I  .       i:e  of  the 

liigic^a.  i>r  ulhcr  ciri;uiiLstance$."* 

that  tne  amburbium  and  ambar- 

e,  but  their  diflcrencc  is  eiprcssly 

i"  and  Vopiscu*  {amimrinum  cck- 

'  I  {Qfit/iw  dinj),  an  action  mon- 
-,  wh)eh  appears  to  have  been 
I    for  the 
!  we  have 

it    I..    ,4._    ..,..'  .1.    .....,..*n  Ihein, 

probable  that  some  cxisled.    (,Vid. 

M,  a  leathern  ihong,  either  applied 
lite  sandal  lo  the  frxn,  or  lied  to  the 
in  throw  in '.^  it. 

re  frequrntly  called 

that  amcuiun  is  com- 

Iter  of  the  two  slgnilica- 

dMiis  Undi  prumhui^ 
tttiajtaJum  ditigt  tn'n^.''^* 

It  io&tnned  how  the  amentum  added  to 

Xhrowixx^  the  lance  ;  perhaps  il  was  bv 

catkin,  and  hence  a  greater  degrce  of 

dUectncsj  in  it5  flitrht^  as  in  me  ca^e 

fiocn  a  rifle-grrn.    This  .opposition 

et»rr*s:fms  rtLnlivc  to  the  inisertion 

■DC  r  tlie  frequent  C5e  of 

f**,   '  twi«i,  in  connexion 

^'     <  '     "  ■  Tt've-citeJ  pnssasre 

■;    ':     :■    "-    1  'M-'.ving:  Ammtnfm 


>10.>-t.  (Pro  Ctutol. 


t,  II  »- 


(la 


h 


"  fnsfrt/  ftTiiento  rfi^iw,  ntc  plura  Itcuiitt 
2njut€nem  lufMt  Jckh/uh;.  * 
Id  the  annexe^!  figure,  tnken  from  Sir  W.  Hajiiil 
ton's  ICtruscan  Vases,'  the  amentum  scem&  to  be 
attached  to  the  spear  Qt  the  centre  of  graTity,  a 
Utile  al)ovc  the  middle. 


•AMETHVSTUS  (aiddvaTov  or  -of),  the  Aiw^ 
thyst,  a  precious  !5tone  of  a  purple  or  violet  coloui 
in  dilferunt  degrves  of  deepness.  In  malcni  min- 
eralogy, cha  name  has  been  applied  lo  two  prcciuus 
stones  of  essentially  diOerent  natures:  1.  the  Ori- 
ental amethyst,  which  is  a  rare  varieiy  of  ndajnau- 
tine  spar  or  cormidmn;  and,  2.  the  Occidental  or 
common  amelhyst,'  The  ancients,  on  the  uther 
hand,  reckoned  five  species,  diflering  in  degrees  of 
colour.  Their  Indian  amethyst,  40  which  Plinv 
assigns  the  itr^i  rank  amonE  parple  or  violel-coU 
oured  gems,  appears  to  have  been  our  Oriental  spt> 
cics,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  violet-colotired 
sapphire.  '*  Those  amethysts,  again,  which  Pliny 
describes  as  eosilr  engrared  (sealpturis  faiil/s).  may 
have  been  tbe  violet-colom^  fluor  sjiaf,  now  called 
false  amethyst ;  and  the  variety  of  quartz  w  hich  is 
now  commonly  styled  amethyst,  is  well  described 
by  the  Roman  writer  as  that  fU\h  kind,  which  ap. 
proachcs  crystal,  the  purple  vanishin^c  and  fading 
mto  white.  Some  miueralo^sts  think  that  the 
amethyst  of  the  ancients  was  what  we  call  ^aniel; 
but  there  seems  liiiJc  in  its  description  resembling 
the  garnet,  except  that  one  kind  of  it  approached  the 
hyacinth  in  colonr,  as  Pliny  and  Epiphanius  olw 
ser\'e ;  that  15,  had  a  very  strong  shade  of  red ;  and 
so,  sometime-s,  has  our  amethyst.  We  see  our  amc 
thy^t,  indeed,  plainly  indicated  in  one  of  the  reusoos 
assicnwi  by  Pliny  for  its  name,  tliat  it  docs  not 
ruaeli  the  colour  of  wine  (u,  priv  ,  and  fiUh,  "  wi«'*), 
but  first  fadei  into  violet  He  afterward  supcesti 
another,  which  is  the  more  common  derivation, 
saying  that  the  Mam  falsely  asserted  that  these 
Qenis  were  prcservahvc  aj^ainst  intoxication  (d, 
priv.,  and  /ie^rw.  *' to  intoncate").  Tlieopliraatnt 
twice  mentions  the  amethj'st  (ofuffvaTOv^hat  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  determine  it;  classing  it  in  one 
place  with  crystal,  as  diaphanous,  ana  aficrwatA 
obBcrring  thai  it  is  wine-coloured.* 


/.  (Ori^,  Met..  rii.,3?I.)— 2.  (iii.,  pi.  ».>— 1-  tVt«  Vii  y\\a. 
jcTrtf..  ».>—«.  (Moont's  Anc.  Mincnd.,  p.  IW.— b«  \a%\  4 
Gcinei.,  j.,  9.) 
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AMPHICTYOXS. 


.  \ 


>  li^-iJS- 

.    ■ .  .«>  vai'-U 
.^  :      Lte  -leuii 

J    ....I'..    :■  111  «ix.  " to- 

-.     ......  12  -jl"  Ovi'l 

•  .     '. .'     :■    :-.L>:Ms 

......  -;..:.:.  ma;.'- 

'.    ;  ^;i>  '•■.■rrueii 

...         i.'.'i.';;.=-a;ien. 

.  -     .    .    t   u.i-^were,wbai 

.  cH^'^uMtL  bj    bis 

.   .   -.  ..,     Bi:i  L^UicDame 

V    ..».        -    .:^llie*UkNl,si?IliA'- 
^•. .:.  -oittr  iiad  vhite- 
::c  itmiw.    T%  here 
.\*   ii  minv  counines, 
^    1 1..  irii^Itf  for  Lhai 
,  ..     ....  cuiiv  i£  iras,  spun 

....    i..>   :i  uioJom  times 

.  •■.:   ;;  .»  j'aivr,  cloves, 
-.    ;....     iia:;v'ouu'r  iliinffs. 

.      *     .1  i^'  ::  Tor  the  wicks 

.  ...■•.  ,::vso.ltot't-'«'"'^ 

^-  ■'uiiir.i;  OH  of  the 

' ..     .  :..    .t.!a,\'r  \oj:a  OfiuTiov, 

.      t-     •»..   •••  oil  oV  the  inner 

*.  :   vVr*«^u<"hCL'  of  thi 
■"     ......^    .-=cfcjani1  in*'  fw-s, 

. .'  »f7*^iiaEitm  of  the  dre^s 
»    .  ,xx    ••:  \    hf  outer  and  the 

,    ;,    _;  rrw/Jti*  ifuptrfitttti, 

/    '.,  -V  iu^  pKiiiws.  cQveretJ 

^  .  .        i"  -.'  same  author  sp-ya 

..    .   .    ;  :--i  u^  linen  t'tifM/wi 

\ ,  t    '.  -   ■.  -vtr  iiuicr  ami  outer 

■     :»  »'\'':v'v''a1  by  ttu6n'vyva0at, 
.;: '     •  '.  ;■..  '.".tM"  :  and  indu- 

■  .v.\\\  Ty,i;f\i>.'»>'i'.  an  OHler 
4  ^Mtti  .  an.l  ;iiM'«n,  an  »nner 
t  ^.  ..  Wht'u  EHiorates  was 
.»•. .  V■v'i^^ior«s  brovii^bt  lum 
v' ..-  ■■■'::.icuu-tit,eafh  being  of 
.■  /t -v.  r»  i^rJ'-^r  that  ho  miglii 
V  ,t   •.i'v.'j:  the  hiiHkK*k  :  ^^(ou 

.:  ^vV  m*\»s«rc  of  length,  equal 
'  -  x\  o:  s:\iv  T..iW  (feet)  ;  that 
t  ..■'.s'hAi  Kaijslirh.    It  was  used 

■>x-  %x'^<;  aiM\mling  lo  Spretigel, 

,\ .,  r,     M-mhiolusand  Dodonj^ 

-^  .'f  it.  srtm  to  paiat  la  the 

»Vv*..*>/-i-wi'rJ,    It  must  not  le 


;  ^iK-rtir..»..lM^-^m.I^^.. 
•.  »  ■■  ,010.  in  Cat.,  ii.,  iO.)—><. 
K  \\.«.M,..  IY..9.— Id..l>!»t.,iii..2. 
4"",  o>nu*Arnl  with  Anol.  RhwI., 
si-^'.  •.!>»  .*:iwn.  V.  IL.  iv..  5.)— 
,   \     U.,    1.,   10.)— H-  l^*-'^  "•^ 


::.,£l:uniet:,Low*:ver,w:-i:  :h.<  jlaiiE  called  Uisht 
wrtU  in  iJouiUiid,  wti-ih.  is  '^e  J^gopodium  f 

•AMMODTTES  v"---^'-"::)-  a  epeciea  of 
pent,  which  Aeiitis  iie:-'n:<:«  a£  hclug  a  cubi 
length,  and  of  a  san:  oil.ir.  vith  black  £] 
Maitiii>.>lus,  in  his  comnion*.ar>-  cq  BiciScondesi, 
tennines  it  to  have  been  a  spcci«^  of  viper.  It 
mc&t  probably  ihtii,  only  u  tineiv  of  ihe  Z^tf 
Coiul^r  ammi^^^t^t.  This  is  :;:e  serpent  knowt 
The  naiQC  of  liie  Homed  Tip*r  of  lllyricum; 
^eDom  is  aciire.  In  the  Latin  iranslaijon  of  j 
Ct;iiEia  i(  is  called  Aaiindutis  and  Oihuims,  wl 
are  cormpiioiis  uf  AmmocyUs  and  Oi'uitT.' 

•AMMU.M'ACL'M  («^onGv.i ..  Gum  Ammor 
Even  at  the  pre&enl  day  it  is  not  well  ascertai 
wJiat  specie*  of  FtfulA  it  is  which  produces 
gurij,  I>io»cond£!8  givea  it  the  name  of  u^aoi'/ 
llie  ^ftfioviUKitv  -^ifiia^a  waft  the  finest  kind  o 
and  was  so  caJled  became  ui}cd  as  a  i*erfum> 
saercd  ritca.'  ^I'hc  uAj-  A^^Grfasff  or  &i^..lniBi 
af,  was  a  PeNtil  viU,  procuR'd  from  the  distria 
Africa  adjoining  the  it-mple  of  Jupiter  AmmcuL 
he  re  fu  re  was  tgtally  d  i  fferent  from  the  Sai  Amwm 
of  the  modems,  wEich  is  Hydrochlnrui  AmwuwtA 

♦AMPELrnS(u^TrfAirtf  )T}),aUEtiimino««Ei 
found  ne*ir  Sticuda  in  Syria.  It  was  blade, 
TPi^mHcd  small  pine  charcoal  \  Ri^d  when  nib 
to  powder  would  dis&GJve  in  a  little  oil  potired  a 
;  it.  lis  name  wa^  derived  from  t^  being*  u^ 
anoint  ths  vine  itfiittXoz\  and  preserve  it  from 
attack  of  worms.* 

•AM  PELtyPRASUM  (uuir*Xojr/paffma  the  AUi 
Ampeloprasuin,orDog-leek,  called  in  Fit iiehPi* 
<di  cAu*n.* 

•AM'PEL03,    (TV//.  ViTii.) 

^AMO-MUM-     ( Fid.  AMQIf OX,  page  ^) 

A.\IPHIARA'1A  (il/i^mpuia).  gamts  celebratft 
honour  of  the  uneient  hero  Amnhiaraus,  in 
neighbourhood  of  Oropus,  -where  ne  had  a  tem 
with  a  celebraitKi  oracle.' 

AMPHJCTYONS.  nsiiiutions  called  J 
phictyonic  appear  to  have  ctKi^tcd  in  Gret-cc  ft 
time  immemoriali.  Of  their  nnture  and  object 
toiy  ^Ives  us  only  a  pencr;!  idea  but  ice  n 
safely  believe  them  to  have  been  associationa 
ori^alJy  neighbouring  ribes,  fonned  lor  th  le 
lation  of  miituiil  intercourse  and  the  pp^itction 
common  lemple  or  sanctuary  at  which  tlie  r&i 
sentatjv&^  of  the  diffetTent  members  met,  hoih 
transact  Imsiness,  and  trate  ml  gious  riles  i 
^mes.  This  identity  of  rcli^'ion,  coupled  w 
near  neighbotirhood,  and  that*  ttio,  in  apes  of  rem 
amiquity-f  implies,  fn  all  pmbability,  a  certain  deg 
of  affinity,  which  might  of  itself  pkuluce  unions 
confedL'r:s'"ies  anions  tribes  so  situated,  remand 
each  oihcr  as  mcmlH^R  of  the  same  ^eat  fam 
rhey  would  Jhns  pTPSen'e  among  thctnselve?,  l 
transmit  to  tbejr  ctiildren,  a  ?;pirit  of  nationality  { 
brotherhood;  nor  could  any  bctte  means  be 
vised  than  the  bond  ofa  omraon  reltcious  woi^l 
to  cOTlnleract  the  hostile  inierirsrs  which,  sooner 
later  sprini^  up  in  all  lareie  societies.  The  cau 
and  motives  from  which  we  mi'dit  eJtpect  snch 
siitiitionstn  arise  eaisted  in  cverr  npi|rhbourho< 
and,  accorditiply,  we  find  many  Atnnirict3*onies 
variotLS  degrees  of  importance,  though  our  inforc 
lion  respecting  tbcm  is  very  deficient. 

Thas  w^e  leara  from  Stral-o  that  there  was  \ 
of  some  celebrity  who?e  place  of  meeting:  wa 
sancluaryorPoseidon  at  Calaurin,  an  ancient ! 
tlement  of  the  lonians  in  the  Sanmic  Gulf.    T 
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irBbcn  were  Epidaurus,  HemuEum, 
faasB  ID  Lrticonia,  JH^au,  Athens,  aiid 
,Of«ftomciius,'  whose  remoteucsi  imm 
Ices  il  dilHcult  (o  conceive  what  could 
[Ik  motives  for  forming  ihe  confedera- 
ls as  religiijos  cau^cb  seem  pro- 
Uct  Utnt  Tm:2en,  though  bo  near  lu 
though  Poseidon  wa^  il«  tiUclary* 
not  a  member.  In  ai\er  Uine^,  Atfps  aud 
ibe  place  of  Natiptia  and  Prasi.-c  aud 
JBiwnif:*  were  the  sole  object  of  the 
aJBOdobon.  There  also  seems  lo 
in  Ai^lis,'  dUtiaci  from  that  of 
(be  Dlftoe  of  congress  being  the  Hfmiov, 
FoTUero.  Delos,'  too,  was  the  centre  of 
jctjroojr  —  the  rehjj'iuUd  metropolis,  or 
v(  Uie  ui'izhbouriii^  Cyi-lade^,  where 
enibassieA  (i>ewpoi)  met  to  celebrate 
titles  in  houour  of  the  Dorian  Apol- 
iily  without  any  reference  to  political 

the  system  coa&ncd  to  the  mothcr-coun- 
tfic  fi?deral  uuioas  of  the  Dorians,  loniam, 
jhaos  hving  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
am  (0  bare  been  Arapliiccyonic  iu  ^int, 
taodi&eii  by  exigences  of  ^maiion.    rheir 
consisied  in  keeping  periodical  festi- 
of  ilic  acknowledged  gods  of  thdr 
tions.      Thus    the    Dorians*  held  a 
Irai,  and  cdebratcJ  religious  games  at 
uniting  with  the  worship  of  ilieir  national 
litat  of  liic  more  ancient  and  PclasRic 
The  Ionian^  met  for  similar  puri)osc3, 
the  ileiic^nian  Poseidon  at  Mycale ; 
LSsemMy  being  called  the  Panionium, 
iTaJ  Paniofiia.      (Poseidon  was  the 
fans,  as  Apollo  of  the  Duriaus.')   The 
ol  the -Eoliana  assembled  at  Grvncum, 
of  Apollo.     That  these  conlbtferacits 
mcTcl/  for  offensive  and  defen.sive  purpo- 
rned  from  their  c-xi*.leucc  allcr  the 
ihcse  colonics  by  Croeso-s ;  and  we 
icarcassos  was  excluded  from  the 
merely  because  one  of  its  citizens 
the  usual  offering  to  Apollo  of  the 
'  "  Triopic  contests.    A  cou- 
s-  uilar,  but  more   political 

>  Lycia:*  it  was  called  the 
wfiXcuL,"  and  was  composed  of  twenty- 
tides  these  and  others,  there  was  one  Ani- 
of  greater  celebrity  ttuin  the  rest,  and 
listing'  in  its  duration.    This  was,  by 
t  :  the  Amphicr}*onic  Lcagxic : 

if  action,  its  acknnwleoged 
its  diM:iiar^  of  them,  we  shall  obtain 
VOtkAS  of  such   bodies  in  gi.neral. 
.^,*f,.T^.-^  fnira  the  other  associations 
mectintr,  the  sanctuaries  of 
re  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
near  Thcrmopyl''^,' where 
i!nn,  and  tliat  of  ApoUu  at 
utdpii  in  spring.    The  con- 
•ny  with  the  latter  uoi  only 
-■  ity,  but  also  to  its  pcima- 
Iff9|iect  to' its  early  history,  Stralxi' 
in  his  daj^  it  was  impossible  to 
We  know,  however,  ihat  it  was 
eoiBposcd  of  twelve  trihn  (not  cities  or 
be  obwrveti),  each  of  which  iribes 
independent   cities    or    t^talcs. 
.fv'^^Mnt**,*  a  mnst  comprtenl  au- 
'.''Vcn  of  these  tribes  were 
i.s,  B*EoUans(not  Thebans 
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only),  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhiebians,  Magnete*, 
Locriana,  Uiueans  or  CEnianians,  Phihioisor  Ach»* 
ans  of  Phihia,  Alalians,  and  Pliuc'-'uis;  other  listi 
leave  us  iu  doubt  whether  the  rcmoiuiut;  trtlie  were 
the  Dolopes  or  Delphians  :  bul,  as  ihe  Delphiaus 
could  hardly  be  called  a  distinct  tribe,  their  nobles 
appearing  to  have  been  Dorians,  it  sccirs  pn^bablc 
lilat  the  Dulopes  were  originally  raeiibers,  aud 
alterward  supplanted  by  Uie  Uelpliiaus.'  The  pre- 
ponderance ol  Thessaliaji  iiiltes  iiroves  llie  ontiquilv 
of  ilie  inslimtioD ;  aud  the  fact  ot  the  Dorians  stand' 
ing  on  an  equality  with  such  tribes  as  the  Maliaus, 
shows  that  U  must  tiave  existed  before  the  Drrian 
conquest,  which  originated  several  s/ai^s  more  jow- 
erl'ul,  and,  tlierefure,  moiti  likely  to  have  sent  'heir 
respective  deputies,  than  the  tribes  mentioned. 

We  also  learn  from  jEschines  lliat  each  of  Iftcse 
tribes  had  two  votes  in  congress,  and  that  deputies 
from  such  towns  as  (Dorium  and')  Cyliniuni  had 
equal  power  with  tlic  Laecdiemouians,  and  that 
Krclria  and  Pricne,  Ionian  colonics,  were  on  a  par 
with  Athens  {lavti'nt^i  Toi^  'AO^vaiotO-  It  seems, 
therefore,  lo  follow,  cither  that  each  Ampliictyouic 
tribe  hail  a  cycle,^  accordiDg  to  which  its  componeni 
slates  retume*!  deputies,  or  that  (he  vote  of  the  tribe 
was  deiennined  by  a  majority  of  voles  of  the  differ- 
ent states  of  that  iriU*.  I'he  latter  supposition 
might  explain  the  fact  of  their  being  a  larger  and 
sunuUcr  assembly — a  fiov?^  and  UxXifaia — at  some 
of  the  congresses;  and  it  is  couJimted  by  the  dr- 
cuiAsiancc  that  there  was  an  annual  election  of 
depmies  at  Athens,  unless  this  city  usurped  ftmc- 
tions  not  properly  its  own. 

The  council  itself  was  composed  of  two  classes 
of  representatives,  one  called  pylagorsB,  the  other 
hieromnemoncs.  Of  the  lonner,  three  were  annually 
elected  at  Athens  to  act  with  one  hiemmnemon  ap- 
pointed by  lot.*  That  his  office  was  hii'ldy  honour- 
able we  may  infer  from  the  oath  of  the  llelinsts,*  in 
which  he  is  ineu'ioiied  with  the  nine  archons.  On 
one  ot-ra<i..'ri  we  find  that  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil was  a  hieromnemon,  and  that  he  was  chosen 
genera]  of  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  lo  act  against 
the  Araphissians.*  Hence  it  has  l^en  conjeeluret. 
Ihat  the  hieroninemonos,  also  rallerl  'lepoypofi^aril^^ 
were  superior  in  rank  lo  the  pylagorse.'  iEschines 
also  contrasts  the  two  in  such  a  way  as  to  warran: 
the  inference  tliat  tlie  former  ofGce  was  the  more 
pennancnt  of  the  two.  Thus  he  says,*  "When 
Diognetus  was  hieromnemon,  yc  chose  me  and  two 
others  pylagonc."  He  then  contrasts  "  tlic  hiero- 
mnemon of  the  Athenians  with  thcpylagone  fur  the 
time  being."  Aguin,  we  find  inscription!)*  contain- 
ing survey's  by  the  hie romncm ones,  as  if  they  formec. 
an  executive;  and  thai  the  council  concluded  their 
proceedings  on  one  occasion'*  by  resolving  that  there 
should  be  an  extraordinary  meeting  previously  to 
the  next  regular  assembly,  to  which  tlie  hieromne- 
moncs should  come  \n'th'a  decree  lo  suit  the  enicr- 
Erency,  just  as  if  they  had  been  a  standing  committee. 
Thf'ir  name  implies  a  more  immediate  conneiion 
with  the  temple,  but  whether  they  voted  or  not  U 
onlv  a  matter  of  ronjecinro ;  probably  they  did  not. 
The  fnK/.Tjain.  or  general  assembly,  included  not  only 
the  classes  mentioned,  but  also  those  who  had  joined 
in  Ihe  sacrifices,  and  were  consulting  the  god.  It 
was  convened  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  the 
chairman  of  the  councd  fO  rdc  yi'w/inc  rTriV^^/Cuv  )*' 

Of  the  duties  of  this  latter  body,  no'hing  will  give 
us  a  clearer  view  than  the  oatlis  taken  and  tlie  de- 
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ejws  made.  The  oath  wa*  a.s  follows:'  "They 
would  dcitroy  no  city  of  the  An»[.'hiciyons,  nor  cui 
off  their  sireauisin  waroi  peace;  and  it"  any  should 
io  so,  ihey  would  march  against  him  and  destroy 
his  cities  i  and  should  any  pillage  the  property  of 
iliu  ^'od,  or  be  pnvy  to  oi  plan  anylhmg  agaitisl 
ahat  was  in  Ills  tcmplo  (at  Delphi^,  they  would  take 
vi*nK'cancc  on  him  with  hand,  and  loot,  and  voice,  ajtd 
all  iheir  inighl."  There  are  two  decrees  given  by 
Ucmosthcnes,  both  commencing  thus;*  '*  When 
s'leinagonu  wa^  priest,  at  the  spring  meeting,  it  was 
n-sulved  by  the  pylagonc  und  their  assessors,  and 
ihe  ncncral  body  ol  the  Araphlctyons,"  &c.  The  res- 
.>iution  in  the  second  case  was,  that  as  tlie  Amnhis- 
•tianN  continued  to  cultiva.le  the  sacred  district,  Philip 
ul  Maccdon  should  tie  rt-qiiested  lo  hflp  Apollo  aod 
lliu  Amphiclyuns,  and  was  ihcrehy  conNliiutcd  abso- 
lute genera!  *ot  the  Amphlrtyons.  He  accepted  the 
ullice,  and  tooa  reduced  the  offending  city  lu  sub- 
|cclion.  From  ilie  o.iih  and  the  decrees,  we  see  that 
the  main  du.*y  of  the  deputies  was  the  preservation 
of  llie  rights  and  dignity  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
We  know,  too,  thai  aJler  it  was  burned  down  (B.C. 
51^1},  ihey  contracted  with  the  Alcmaxtnidce  for  the 
n'building;'  and  Athenieus  (B.C.  lOOJ  informs  as,* 
tliai  in  oiJner  matters  connected  with  the  worship  of 
tlic  Delphian  god,  lliey  condescended  to  the  rcgiila- 
lion  of  the  minulrii  trifles.  History,  moreover, 
leaches  tliat,  if  the  council  produced  any  palpable 
effects,  it  was  fiom  their  interest  in  Delphi;  and 
though  it  kept  up  a  standing  record  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  international  law  of  Greece,  it 
Bomciimes  acquiesced  in,  and  at  other  limes  was  a 
party  to,  the  most  iniquitous  nnd  cruel  acts.  Of 
Ihb  the  case  of  Crissa  is  an  instance.  This  town 
lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  near  Delphi,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  the  WesL*  The 
Crisszans  were  changed  by  the  Delphfans  with  tm- 
due  exactions  from  ihese  strangers.  The  council 
declared  war  against  them,  as  guilty  of  a  wrong 
og-ainst  the  i^xL  The  war  lasted  ten  years,  till,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Solon,  the  waters  of  Uie  Pleisius 
were  turned  off,  then  poisoned,  and  turned  again 
into  the  city.  The  besieged  drank  ibeir  fill,  and 
Cri^isa  was  soon  rared  to  the  ground  ;  and  thus,  if 
were  an  Auiphictyonic  city,  was  a  solemn  oath 
ubly  violated.  Its  territory — tlie  rich  Cirrha«an 
)lnin — was  consecialed  to  the  go*l,  and  curses  im- 
precated upon  whomsoever  should  till  or  dwell  in  iL 
*rhus  ended  llie  First  Sacred  War  (B.C.  &85),  in 
which  (he  Atheniac?^  were  the  insinimenis  of  Del- 
phi.'in  Vl!ngl^^nce.•  The  Second,  or  Phocion  "War 
(B.C.  350),  was  the  most  iinj>ortant  in  which  llie 
Amphictyons  were  concerned  ;*  nnd  In  this  the 
Thebans  availed  themselves  of  the  sanction  of  the 
cotmcil  to  take  ven^ance  on  their  enemies,  the 
Phocians,  To  do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary 
10  call  in  Philip  of  Maccdon,  who  readily  proclaim- 
ed himself  the  champion  of  Apollo,  as  it  opened  a 
pathway  to  his  own  ambition.  The  Phocians  were 
snlxincd  (B.C.  346),  and  the  council  decreed  that  al! 
their  cities,  except  AIkp,  should  be  razed,  and  ihe  in- 
habitants dispersed  in  villngrs  not  containing  more 
Uian  fil^y  ijihabitauls.  Their  two  votes  werv  jjiven 
to  Philip,  who  thereby  gained  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering with  the  affairs  of  fireeee,  nnd  al'^o  obtained 
the  recognition  of  Lis  subjects  as  Hellenes.  To  the 
causes  of  the  Third  Sacred  War,  allusion  has  been 
made  in  the  decrees  quoted  by  Demoslhenev.  The 
Araphifsians  tilled  the  devoted  Cirrhisan  plain,  and 
behaved,  as  Straho'  says,  worse  than  the  Crisj-ap.tns 
of  old  (^((^K  ^cav  irrpi  roix  f/voiif).  Thfir  anl>- 
mlssion  to  Philip  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
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battle  of  Chsronea  (B.C.  338^,  and  the  cxtil 
ol  tlic  independence  of  Greece.  In  the  I'uUl 
year  a  congress  of  the  Amphictyouic  stalo 
Held,  in  which  war  was  declared  as  if  by  i 
Greece  against  Persia,  and  Philip  elected 
mander-in-chicf.  On  this  occasion  the  Amphif 
aasumed  the  character  of  national  roprcjien 
as  of  old,*  when  they  set  a  price  \\\-  '  ■■! 

Kphialtcs  for  his  treason  to  Ga'eci:  >p 

We  have  sulhcicntly  shown  that  ih    .: _i 

themselves  did  not  observe  the  oaths  they  looll 
that  they  did  not  much  alleviate  the  horrors  ol 
or  enforce  what  Uiey  had  sworn  to  du,  is  prov 
many  instances.  1  hu.s,  fur  instance,  Myceni 
destroyed  by  Argos  (B.C.  535),  Tiicspioc  and  P 
by  Thebes,  and  Thebes  herself  swept  from  thi 
of  the  eartli  by  Alexander  ((«  /itff/;f  rr/f  'E3 
livi^pmiijft;).*  Indeed,  we  may  infer  from  Tb 
ides,*  that  a  few  ycore  liefore  tlie  Pelnji^nf 
war,  the  conneil  was  a  passive  spec.  q 

culls  ti  IcfHt^  nv/'.efiiif,  when  the  LacciJ  q 

an  expedition  U)  Delphi,  and  put  th'.  i-.  ...j-.v  .^i 
hands  of  the  Delphianis,  the  Athenians,  nllet 
departure,  rcsturing  It  to  the  Phocians;  und  ) 
council  is  nut  mentioned  as  interlering.  It  w 
be  profitable  lo  pursue  Its  histor}'  farther;  il 
only  U'  n'markrii,  that  Augiwtus  wished  hi 
city,  Meopoli.s  (A.D.  3l),  to  Im  enrolled  amoi 
mombcr.s ;  and  that  Pausanias,  in  the  second  Of 
ol'our  era,  mcnliuns  it  as  still  existing,  but  dw 
of  all  power  and  inlluence.  In  fact,  even  II 
ihenes*  spoke  of  it  as  the  shadow  m  i 

AAer  these  remarks,  we  mav  coii 

of  some  interest;   and,  first,  the  re.., _ 

word  Amphictyon.    W  c  are  told*  that  The 
thought  it  derived  from  the  najnc  of  Am 
prince  of  Thessaly,  and  the  supixwcd  a 
institution.    Others,  as  Anaximcnes  ot 
connected  it  with  Iho  word  u/itptKr' 
hours.     Very  few,  if  any,  modem 
that  the  latter  view  is  correct;  and  t^ 
with  HcUen,  Dorus,  Ion,  Xuthu%  T 
sa  the  daughter  o{  Pelasgus,  and  ■ 
liistorieal,  but  mythic  personages — ilic  icy 
tives,  or  poetic  jiersonificatitm-s,  of  their 
foundation^  or  offspring.    As  for  Ani' '   "• 
loo  mnrvclluus  a  roinridenne  that  I 
be  significant  of  tlie  insiituliun  it-^' 
was  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  it  la 
to  guess  of  whom  his  comicil  consisted 
that  he  also  appears  in  Athenian  hi' : 
little  is  said  of  hiui;  and  tin*  (•(*", 

there,  though  kingly,  is  fur  fruin  hi.-i !     *. 

though  Ilcroilotus'  nnd  Thucydidcs'"  tiad  the 
ttmiiv,  they  yet  make  no  mention  of  him.  Wi 
conrluiic,  thcrcfare,  that  the  word  should  bc  n 
amphictiony,  from  ufi^tiTiovtc,  <>r  thueo  that 
around  some  particular  local itvv" 

The  next  que^dion  is  one  of  greater  diffiicti 
is  this:  Where  did  the  as-sociation  originate 
its  meetings  firiit  held  at  Delphi  or  at  Therrno 
There  seems  lo  ns  a  greater  arooimi  of  evMi 
favour  of  the  latter.  Inproof  of  thi 
the  preponderance  of  TTicssalian 

neighbonrhctod  of  the  Maliac  pay,  an 

live  insignificance  of  maivy  of  them;  the  a 
birthplace  and  residence  of  the  mythic  Am; 
the  names  Pylagone  and  Pylaia,    Besides,  wfr| 
that  The.ssaly  was  the  theatre  and  oriirin  of 
of  ihe  rnoNt  itnpurtant  events  of  e"-'"  ''^ 
tniT.  whereas  it  was  onlv  in  later 
the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnc- 


1.  (IlnYMliKDi,  Tii,,  114,  iprnkn  or  th"  ATrrphirtr'Tfr* 

on.— Sre  MatiH.  tiotei.)— 7-   i 

873.)— H.  (Phil.  Mui.,  vol.  a.,  \>.  3iy.: — y.  'i  ,  3n,> — ii^, 
— 11.   mtnk  VknAftT,  Nnni.,  C,  41,  <v  i^ikr»4^p  n 
\  T^vntfihu    Vid.  lObcUh*  Ui  \tt.t 


Hellenic  Apollo  with 

,  as  celebrated  hy  ihe 

Som»essaly.  Equally  doubtful  is  tlie 
pecdD^  the  taflucncc  of  Acrisjn5,  kin^ 
hnd  hov  far  it  is  true  that  he  first 
eaafeiLeia.cy  into  order,  and  deiermined 
oomiecicd  viih  the  institution.' 

K vessel,  often  tncotioned  by  Homer. 
L  the  subject  of  various  coDJectures; 
US  to  indicate  well  enough  what  it 
KiiVrr?:^^  ia  found  separately  as  well 
ositioR,  and  is  evidt'nily  a  diminutive 
I  tbe  root  signifying  a  kifUtnr^  which  we 
>  Greek  tvftSfi,  and  the  dialectic  form 
in,  CUM  ;  GermaOt  /tu/r,  laibtl ;  French, 
tuxd  English,  evp!  it  means,  therefore, 
Jet  or  cup.  •A/j^wvirrAAof,  therefore, 
i  the  analogy  of  <i^fi'(TTo;/or,  a^^ruf,  &e., 
k  has  a  At  rr</>.ov  at  both  sides  ur  both 
Vto^  ufi^i€vrTt'JiJ.ov  is  a  dnnkin^^-vcssel, 
at  both  ends.  That  thii>  was  the  Ibrm 
shown  by  a  passage  in  Aristotle,* 
bing  the  cells  of  bees  as  having 
dcd  by  a  floor  "  like  the  u/i^iicv- 

OM1A.  or  AP0M1AM*'I0N   HMAP 

'-  '         •;'iiov  ^fitip),  a  family  festival  of 

•  h  the  newly-lx>m  child  was 

itnllv  and  recuived  its  name. 

'  for  this  solemnity ;  but 

■jQ  afler  the  birth  of  the 

vm  that  most  children  died 

'.ly,  and  the  .solemnity  wa-S, 

lm   .«,..,  .Icfcrrcd  till  after  that  period, 

light  be,  at  leaat,  some  probability  of  the 

bing  alive.    But,  according  to  Suida-S 

I  was  hfld  on  the  fifth  day,  when  iho 

\  bad  lent  their  a>.si.-ttaace  at  the  birth 

(r  band*:,      Thi.5  purificalion,  however, 

^e    rfil   sj^lfiiiiiiiy.      The    friends  and 

'  '.I.--  ra*'  nts  were  invited  to  the  festival 

liirh  was  held  in  the  cvcninflr, 

u.-  .  p"arcd  with  presents,  among 

1  ihi;  i.iiHlfrish  and  the  marine 

wa.s  dc<-or;ttetl  on  the  ontside 


truth.*  According  to  Pollux,*  the  J/tdto/M^a  also 
inclnded  the  oath  which  the  judges  took,  that  tlity 
would  decide  according  to  the  laws;  or.  in  case 
lliere  was  no  express  law  on  the  subject  in  dispute, 
that  tliey  would  decide  according  to  ihe  principles 
of  justice. 

AMPHIPPOI.    (riV.  DfCiirLTonEs.) 

AM'I'HlPTMN'Ot  NH'ES  (cl/iOiflr^t/HW  vjjer).  also 
called  AinPUPOI.  f«hi|is  in  which  iho  poop  and  the 
prow  were  so  much  aliiie  as  to  be  applicable  tu  the 
same  uf^e.  A  ship  of  this  construction  might  be 
considered  as  having  either  two  poops  or  two  prows. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  convenient  in  circiuiw 
stances  where  the  head  of  the  ship  coujd  not  lie 
turned  about  wiili  suihcicnt  celerity.* 

•AMPHI.sn.E'NA(u/i9<<j6aaa),  sometimea  called 
the  Double-headed  Serpent.  Buifon  sa^'^  of  it,  tlmt 
it  can  move  along  with  cither  the  head  or  the  tail 
foremost,  whence  it  had  been  thought  to  have  two 
heads.  Avicenna  says,  that  it  is  of  equal  thickni^^s 
from  head  to  tail,  ana  that  from  this  appearance  it 
had  been  supposed  lo  have  two  heads.  Schneider 
states,  that  jLinnaetis'  describes  a  serpent  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  ancient  accoimts  of  the 
amHhisbtEna ;  its  tail  is  obtuse,  and  as  thick  as  iis 
botfy,  and  it  moves  along  either  forward  or  back- 
ward;*  but,  according  to  Dr.  Trail,  it  is  an  Amer- 
ican species.  The  amphisbirna  was  prohaMy  a 
variety  of  tlie  An^is  frasniij,  L.,  or  Bhnd  Wi)rm. 
The  Abenlrcn.  strprai  o'f  Pennant,  of  which  oicutiDn 
is  made  in  Lixmaeus's  corr\s|)yndeDce  with  Dr. 
David  Skene  of  Aberdeen,  is  a  variety  of  the  An^vit 
/ragii4s.  Linnieus  denies  that  the  amphisbncna  is 
venomous,  but  many  authors,  even  of  modem  timait, 
are  nfn  cuntrarv  opinion.* 

AMPHlTHliA'TRUM  was  a  place  for  the 
exhibition  of  publii!!  shows  of  combatants  and  wild 
beasts,  entirely  sunrjimded  by  seats  for  the  speeia- 
lors;  whereas,  in  tho^e  for  drnmaiic  perform  a  net!,"., 
tlie  seats  were  arranged  in  a  seniiciicle  facing  the 
*>tnge.  It  is,  therefore,  fregtiently  described  as  a 
double  theatre,  consisting  of  two  snch  semicircles, 
or  halves,  joined  together,  the  spaces  allotted  to 
their  orchestras  becoming  the  inner  enclosure  or 
area,  tenncd  the  arena.  I'he  form,  however,  of  i 
ancient  amphitheatres  was  not  a  circle,  but  invi 

ahltr  mn  »tHiig>    »lth/iF"**»  '^^  Hmlav  fhrm 
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built  A  wooden  theatre  in  the  Campus  Martins,  for 
Lbc  purpose  of  eibibitiiig  htrnts  of  wild  beasts,' 
"  wliich  was  called  ampliilheatre  because  it  was 
surrounded  by  scats  without  a  scene.""  MoA  of 
the  early  amphitheatres  were  merelv  lemporar)', 
and  inadc  of  wood;  suth  as  the  one  built  by  Nero 
at  i<ome,'  and  thai  erected  by  Atilius  at  i-'ideiue 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  wnich  gave  way  while 
the  gaiocs  wea*  being  peiiurmed,  and  killed  or  i£i< 
jured  50,000  persons.* 

Tlie  first  sUjue  amphitheatre  was  built  by  Siarili- 
ns  Taunis,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus.'  Tfiis  build- 
ing, which  stood  in  the  Campua  Martins  near  the 
circus  called  Agunale,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  ;•  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  supposed 
that  only  the  extenial  walls  were  of  stone,  antl  that 
ths  seats  and  other  parts  of  llie  interior  were  of  lim- 
ber. A  second  amphitlicalre  was  commenced  by 
Calicriila;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  all  was 
the  Flavian  amphitlicatre,  afterward  called  the 
ColibiEum,  which  was  begun  by  Vespasion,  and 
finished  by  his  son  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  A.D.  80, 
on  which  occasion,  according  to  Kutropius,  DOOO, 
and  according  to  Dion,  OOOtJ,  beasts  were  de-siroyetl.' 

This  immense  ediQce,  which  is  even  yet  couipar- 
atlvcly  entire,  was  capable  of  containing  aooui 
87,000  spectators,  and  originally  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  on  the  spot  previously  OLcupied 
by  the  lake  or  large  pond  attached  to  Nero's  pal- 
ace,* and  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  Bailis 
of  Tiins.  It  covers  altogether  about  five  acres  of 
gixtund;  and  tlie  transvei^  or  longer  tliamtfler  of 
the  external  ellipse,  is  615  feet,  and  the  conjugate, 
or  shorter  one,  510  ;  while  those  of  the  interior 
ellipse,  or  arena,  are  281  and  176  feet  respeciivelv. 
Where  it  is  perfect,  the  extehor  is  160  feet  high, 
and  consists  of  four  orders,  vix.,  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian,  in  attached  three-quarter  colnmns  (that 
is,  columns  one  fourth  of  whose  circumference. ap- 
pears to  be  buried  in  the  wall  behind  iheriiY  and  an 
up|K!r  onler  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  each  of  these  tiers  consists  of 
eighty  columns,  and  as  many  arches  between  them, 
forming  open  galleries  throughout  ihe  whole  cir- 
ctunfcrcnce  of  the  building ;  but  the  fourth  has 
windows  instead  of  large  arches,  and  those  arc 
placed  only  in  the  alternate  inter-columns,  conse- 
quently, are  only  forty  in  number;  and  this  upper 
portion  of  the  elevation  has,  both  on  that  account 
and  owing  to  the  comparative  smallnesj  of  the 
apertures  themselves,  an  expression  of  "roater 
solidily  than  that  below.  The  arches  formed  open 
external  galleries,  with  others  behind  them;  besides 
which,  there  were  several  other  galleries  and  passa- 
ges, extending  benctith  the  seals  for  the  specta- 
tors, and,  together  with  staircases,  affording  access 
to  the  latter.  At  present,  Uie  seat?  do  not  rise 
higher  than  tlie  level  of  the  third  order  of  (he  exte- 
rior, or  about  half  its  entire  height ;  therefore,  the 
upper  part  of  the  edifice  appears  to  have  contributed 
very  little,  if  at  all,  to  its  actual  capacity  for  ac- 
commodating sjieclators.  StiO,  thougn  it  has  never 
been  explained,  except  by  conjecturing  that  there 
were  upper  tiers  of  seats  and  galleries  (although  no 
tmains  of  ihera  now  exist),  wc  must  suppose  thai 
Acre  existed  some  very  sumcient  reason  for  incur- 
ring such  enormous  expense,  and  such  protif^al 
vaste  of  material  and  labour  beyond  whst  ntility 
seems  to  have  demanded.  This  excess  of  height, 
so  much  greater  than  was  necessary,  was  pcihrips, 
in  some  measure,  with  the  view  that,  when  the 
Imililing  was  covered  in  with  a  temporary  roofinc;^ 
or  awning  {velarivm),  as  a  defence  against  the  sun 
or  rain,  it  should  seem  well  projiortioned  as  to 
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height;  and  also,  perhaps,  in  order  to  allow  tl 
who  worked  the  ropes  and  other  mechanisnx^ 
which  tlie  velarium  was  unrein  or  drawn 
agam,  lo  perform  those  oticnitions  wiliiout  in< 

'  modti>g  the  spectators  on  the  highest  seats. 

'     'Willi  regard  lo  the  velarium  itself,  nothing  at' 
conclusive  and  satisfaciorj'  can  now  be  gaihei 

j  and  it  has  occasioned  considerable  dispute 
the  learned,  how  any  lemjwrury  covering  could] 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  luilding.    S< 

I  have  imagined  that  ihe   velarium  tMended 

I  over  pan  of  tiie  building;  but,  independent  of  ot 
objections,  it  is  dithcult  to  conceive  how  such 
extensive  surface  could  have  been  supjjorted  a1 
the  ejctcni  of  its  inner  edge  or  circumierenct    ' 
only  thing  which  aflbrtls  any  evidence  as  lo 
mode  in  which  the  velarium  was  fixed,  is  a 
of  projecting  brackets,  or  corbels,  in  the  uppei 
story  of  the  exterior,  containing  holes  or  so( 
to  receive  the  ends  of  poles  passing  through  hC 
in  the  projection  of  the  cornice,  and  lo  whieli 
from  the  velarium  were  fixed  ;  but  (he  whole  of! 
upper  part  of  the  interior  is  now  so  dij-maniledj 
lo  rcmier  it  impossible  lo  decide  with  certainll 
what  manner  the  velarium  was  fixed.    The  vel 
um  appears  usually  to  have  been  made  of 
bnl  more  cosily  materials  were  sometimes  emplo] 
"When  the  weather  did  not  ncrmii  the  rclariui 
be  spread,  the  Ftornans  used  broad-brimmed  hat 
caps,  or  a  ^o^t  of  parasol,  which  was  called  «i 
ia,  from  umbra,  shade.* 

Many  olhcr  amphitheatres  might  he  enumei 
such  as  those  of  Verona,  Nismes,  Catania,  P< 
peii,  &o. ;    but,  as  they  are  all  nearly  sirailarj 
fonn,  it  is  only  necessary  to  deseribc  certain 
liculars,  so  as  to  afford  a  tolerably  correct  id< 
the  respective  parts  of  each. 

The  interior  of  the  amphitheatre  was  diyided; 
three  parts,  the  flrcna,  pofiium^  and  grains. 
clear  open  space  in  the  centre  of  ihe'amphithf 
wiLS  called  tne  arena,  because  it  was  covere:' 
sand  or  sawdust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  .'i 
slipping,  and  lo  absorb  the  blood.    The  size  ci 
arena  was  not  always  the  same  in  proportion  loi 
size  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  its  average  pi 
tion  was  one  third  of  ilie  shorter  diameter  oi 
building. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  arena  waSi 
more  than  the  solid  ground,  or  whether  it  had' 
actual  flooring  of  any  kind.    The  laller  opinic 
adapted  by  some  writers,  who  suppose  that  t 
must  have  been  a  sonlerrain,  or  vaults,  at  intei 
at  least,  if  not  throughout,  beneath  the  areni 
.sometimes  the  animals  suddenly  issued  appi 
from  beneath  the  grrtmd ;  and  machinery  of 
cnt  kinds  was  raised  np  from  below,  and  aftei 
disappeared  in  the  same  manner.    That  there 
have  been  some  subsimction  beneath  the  arci 
some  amphilheatrcs  at   least,  is   evident,  becj 
the  whole  arena  was,  upon  particular  occi 
filled  with  water,  and  converted  into  a  naumac 
where  vessels  engaged  in  mirnic  sea-fights,  ori 
crocodiles    and    other    amphibious    animab 
made  to  attack  each  olhcr.     Nero  is  said  to 
frenuently  entertained  the  Romans  with  spect 
and  diversions  of  this  kind,  which  took  place  ii 
dialely  after  the  cu5loraar>'  game-t,  and  were  a( 
succeeded  by  them  ;  consequently,  there  must " 
been  not  only  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  but 
chnnical  apparatus  capable  of  jtouring  it  in 
draining  il  off  again  very  exnediliously-. 

'I'he  arena  was  surrouiided  bv  a  wall.distingi  ^ 
ed  by  the  name  of  ftodivm^  aliTiough  such  appella- 
ivon,  perhaps,  rather  belongs  to  merely  the  upper 
pan  of  it,  forming  the  parapet  or  balcony  before  tlw 
first  or  lowermost  scats,  nearest  lo  the  arena.  Thj 
laller,  therefore,  was  no  more  than  an  open  oral 
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a  wall  about  ciglitccn  feet  high,  meas- 

groiind  to  the  top  of  the  parajn.'!;  a 

rreJ  iiecessarj',  in  onlyr  to  n-iider  ibe 

ccily  secure  Vrom  the  attiieks  of  the 

There  were  fuur  pnncipal  entrances 

ihc  iirena.  iwo  at  the  ends  uf  each  axis 

Of  it,  to  which  as  maov  passages  led  di- 

ejKtetiorof  the  buildiug;  besides  sec- 

ktervcuing  between  them,  and  coramu- 

ibe  coriidon  beaeath  the  scats  on  ttie 

or  enclosure  of  the  arena  is  supposed 

been  faced  with  marble  more  or  less  sump- 

which,  ihtriv  appears  to  have  been, 

^insCADCCj  at  least,  a  sort  of  network  alfix- 

top  of  the  podium,  consisliog  of  rajling, 

b",  open  treliis-work  of  metal.    From  the 

made  of  this  network  by  ancient  writers, 

can  now  be  ^tbcred  re-'^pectiug  ii  ttian 

le  uf  Nero,  such  neiting,  or  whatever 

ticeu,  was  adorned  with  gilding  and 

i5tance  thai  favours  the  idea  of  its 

tti  metal-work,  with  bosses  and  oma- 

jottier  matcjial.    As  a  farther  defence. 

led  funpL,  sometimes  surrotrnded  the 

po^inm  was  also  applied  to  the  terrace, 
itself,  immcdiatelr  above  the  lower  cnclcv- 
rhich  was  DO  wider  than  to  be  capable  of 
two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  ranges  of  muva- 
or  chairs.    This,  as  being  by  lar  the  best 
(ibr  distinctly  viewing  the  sports  in  (he  are- 
more  commodiously  accessible  than  the 
»,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
>n5  of  di»tmcLioD,$uch  as  the  ambos- 
i^  parts  ;*  and  it  was  here,  also,  that 
sif  ui^ed  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  place 
or  cuSiculiim;*  and  Likewise  the 
■"  '  -'i''  garner,  on  a  place  eleva- 
i.il  (rdUoris  trxbunal).    The 
1  r  lo  have  had  a  place  alloi- 
iik  tbc  pu*lium.* 
itb£  podium  were  the  j*Ta4/iur,or5eatsof  the 
i,  which  were  divided  into  m/pawntf, 
^  first  meenianum,  consisting  of  four- 
lone  or  marble  seat^,  was  appropria- 
itrian  order.    The  seats  anpropriatcd 
and  equites  were  covered  with  cush- 
wWrh  were  first  u^cd  in  the  titne  of 
»cn.  after  an  intrr%*al  or  space,  termed 
'  forming  a  continued  landing-place 
lI  «itaircaiic3  in  ii,  succeeded  the  sec- 
II,  where  were  the  JcaLs  called  ^wjni/a- 
class  of  spectators,  or  thep^;?r./w. 
tlie  .second  preciuction,  bounded  by 
iwall,  above  wnich  was  the  third  mm- 
there  were  only  wooden  benches  for 
common  people.*    The  next  and  last 
•^,  that  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
\\rt\  of  n  colonnade  or  gallery,  where 
witness  the  spectacles  of 
parts  of  which  were  also 
j'uii^Li.    At  tlic  very  summit  was 
for  the  men  who  had  to  attend 
and  to  expand  or  witlidraw  the 
-^  occasion.    Each  mannia- 
!  from  the  other  bv  the  pne- 
Urrccied  at  intervals  by  spaces 
reen  the  seats,  called  scaliZ  ox 
frtioo  between  two  such  passa- 
arwnnu,  because  this  space  gradu- 
like  a  wedge,  from  the  podium  to  the 
hofliliug,"    The  entrances  to  the  seats 
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from  the  outer  porticoes  were  called  tvmttoria,  bfr 
cause,  says  i\Iacrobiu.s,'  Jlomints  gUmuraitm  ingrp' 
dicnta  in  scifilia  se  Jviutunt. 

The  sicunLion  of  the  dens  wherein  the  animals 
were  kept  is  nut  vcrj'  clear.  It  has  been  supposai 
i  thai  they  were  in  undergrotuid  vaults,  near  tu.if  noi 
immediately  bcnfalh,  the  arena;  yet,  admitting  such 
I  to  have  been  the  case,  ii  becomes  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  undersiaijd  how  the  arena  could  have  been 
inundated  at  pleasure  with  water;  nor  was  any  pos- 
itive information  obtained  from  the  excavations 
made  several  years  ago  in  the  arena  of  the  Colisie- 
um.  Prubably  many  of  the  animals  were  kept  in 
dens  and  cacus  uitniii  the  space  immciliately  be- 
neath the  podium  (marked  d  m  the  cut),  in  the  in- 
tcr^'als  between  the  entrances  and  passages  leadii^g 
into  the  arena,  and  so  far  a  very  convenient  sit^j<i- 
tion  for  ihem,  as  tliey  could  have  been  brought  im- 
mediately into  the  place  of  combat. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatn-s  concealed  tuljcs, 
from  which  scented  liqujds  were  scattered  over  the 
audience,  which  sometimes  issued  from  statues  jila^ 
ced  in  dUTerentparts  of  the  building.' 

Viiruvius  affords  tis  no  information  whatever  as 
to  amphitheatres ;  and,  as  other  ancient  writers  have 
uiemioned  them  only  incidentally  and  briedy,many 
particulars  belonging  to  them  arc  now  involved  in 
obscurity. 

The  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  section,  not 
of  an  entire  amphillieatre,  but  merely  of  the  exterior 
wall,  and  the  seats  included  between  that  and  the 
arena,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  structures  in  general.  It  is  that  of  the 
CoUsicum,  and  is  given  upon  the  authority  of  Hirt; 
but  it  is  in  some  respects  conjectiyal,  particularly 
in  the  upper  part,  since  no  traces  of  the  upper  gal- 
lery are  now  remaining.  The  extreme  minuteness 
of  the  scale  renders  it  impossible  to  point  out  more 
than  the  leading  form  and  general  disposition  of  the 
interior;  therefore,  as  regards  the  profile  of  the  ex- 
terior, merely  the  heights  of  the  cornices  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  are  shown,  with  the  figures  1,  *2,  3,  4 
placed  againKl  them  respectively. 


EXPLlKlTIOm. 

A,  The  arena. 

p,  The  wall  or  podium  enclosing  it. 

P,  The  podium  itself,  on  which  wem  chairs    oi 

scats  for  the  senatons,  &c. 
M',  the  first  msniannm,  or  slope  of  benches,  for  tb« 

equestrian  order. 
M",  The  second  manlanum. 
M'",  The  third  micnianum,  elevated  considerably 

above  the  preceding  one,  and  appropriated  to  the 

pnllati. 
W,  The  colonnade,  or  gallery,  which  contained 

seats  (or  women. 
Z,  The  narrow  gallery  round  the  summit  of  the  ia- 
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tenor,  for  the  aiicndanls  wbo  woiked  the  vela* 
num. 

yf%  p'.  The  pnecinccioncfl.,  or  landings,  ai  the  top 
of  the  first  a;id  srcuad  imeaiftnum,  in  the  pave- 
ment of  which  were  i^tcd  apertures,  at  inter- 
val5,  lu  admit  Ughl  tuio  U»e  vomiloria  beneath 
them. 

V  V  V  V.  Vomiloria. 

Q  Q  G,  The  liiree  external  galleries  through  the 
circumfercuce  of  the  building,  open  to  the  arcades 
of  the  first  three  orders  of  ihc  exterior. 


&MFYX. 


g  f,  Inner  gaUcry. 

Owing  to  the  smn: 
and  arransement  uf 
cd,  as  such  parts  coiiI 


"  cut,  the  situntion 
'  •.,  arc  not  exprt'sa- 
i<i<>  i-<;  lendered  iutclligi- 
lurreaaed  scale,  and  then 


ble  except  upun  a  greailj 

not  in  a  single  seciion,  uur  wiihoat  plana  at  various 

levels  o{  Uie  building. 

For  an  account  of  the  gnmc3of  the  amphitheatre, 
aee  GtAi : 
A  M  F'  1 1  I S.    (  Vid.  HEasDiTAa.) 

AMl'lJl     .     .,.'jS.     {VuL  Akcora.) 
AMPHUMO'siA.     {VuL  AMPHIORKIA.) 
AM'PHUAA  (in  Greek  ufi^p€H,  or  In  tJie  fiill 
forni.  aa  we  find  it  in  Homer,  d^^t«op«pc*)»  a  vcsael 
used  for  holding  wine,  oil,  honey,  «c. 

The  following  cut  represents  amuhorx  fVom  the 
Townlev  and  Elgin  colloctions  in  tiie  British  Mu- 
seum, They  an;  of  various  forms  and  aizetj ;  in 
general  they  arc  tall  and  narrow,  with  a  small 
neck,  and  a  handle  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
(whence  the  name,  from  ufi^i,  oh  hoih  titUa,  and 
^ipu^  to  carry,]  and  terminating  nt  the  bottom  in  a 
point,  which  waa  let  into  a  stand  or  stuck  in  the* 
ground,  so  that  the  vessel  stood  upright :  several 
nmphoriE  have  bnai  found  in  this  po9iiion  in  the 
tcliara  nt  Pompeii.  Amphone  were  commonly 
made  of  earthenware;  Homer  mentions  amphorcb 
01  giild  and  sionr.  and  Uie  Fgrptinns  had  them  of 
bras":  ginxfl  veswls  cf  lliis  i'onn  have  l«cen  found 
at  Pompi'H.     The  name  of  the  maker  or  of  the 


place  where  they  H"ere  iiiHtle  w;is  Miii)etinir»-  sCinirv 
ed  upon  them  ;  thia  is  the  ri\si:  with  ttto  in  the  Kl- 
gin  collection.  Nuh.  'SM  aJid  'AH.  Tim  most  com- 
mon use  of  ine  arnphora,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  for  keeiilng  \nne.  The  cork  was 
covered  with  pitch  or  gynram,  and  (among  the  Ro- 
mans) a  label  (piWuium)  was  attached  to  the  am- 
phora, irscribed  with  the  names  of  the  consuls  under 
whom  it  was  filleil.  The  following  cut  represents 
the  mode  of  fdliug  the  ampliora  from  a  wme-cart, 
and  is  taken  from  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  a  house 
at  Pompdt 


<V,  s.,  §64,  SPC-AdML  la  A^.  Rbod. 


The  amrihora  was  also  used  for  Wm 
ey.and  nuillen  gold.  A  remarknt>l'_- .! 
at  Salona  in  IU25,  proves  thai  ninhl 
as  ooflins.  Thev  were  divided  in  nal 
tion  of  the  length,  in  order  to  receive 
and  the  two  halves  were  put  togettj 
buried  in  the  ground ;  they  were  fijui 
skeletons.' 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum 
vessel  resembling  an  amphora,  and  c 
fine  African  sand  wluch  was  mixed 
with  which  the  athlctae  rubbed  ihcl 
was  found,  with  sevcntv  others,  in  the 
[n^,  in  the  year  1 712.  The  amphora 
coins  urCliiu.s,  and  on  some  silver  coi 

The  Greek  Lftpopti-^  and  the   Ror 
wero  aUio  names  of  fixed  measures 
petf,  which  waa  also  called  furojir^c  a 
equal  lo  Z  Roman  uma}=8  gollona  7 
pcrial  measure.     The  Roman  ampi 
thirds  of  the  &ft^ei^,  and  waa  equi 
8  congiJ=&  gallooa  7  677  pints ;  it^ 
was  exactly  a  Roman  cuLic  foot, 
phom  was  kept  in  the  Capitol,  a 
Jupiter.     The  size  of  a  ship  was  cslj 
phnrrr,  and  the  prtkiucc  nf  a  vineya] 
ed  sometimes  by  ihc  nuiulx?r  of  ampt 
and  sometimes  bv  the  cn/tuj  of  iweal 

AMPnO'TlHES.    {r»V  ProM.*' 

AMPLIA'TIO.    (Vvf  T 

AMPUL'LA  (i^Via-doc. 

The  Romans  took  a  buu,.  ..;  ,. 
bath  for  anointing  the  txidy  allcr 
also  used  bottles  for  holding  wine  or 
meaU,  and  occosionnlly  for  other  ptU 
bottles  were  made  citlier  of  glass 
rarely  of  more  valiiabli!i  matcrialK. 

The  denier  In  boCUea  was  callctJ 
pan  of  his  business  was  to  cover  ih^ 
{anium).    A  bottle  so  covered  was 

As  bottles  were  round  And  ftwollcfl 
Horace  mctaphurically  dcscrilie^  e 
language  by  me  same  name : 

"  Projidt  ampuUas  et  usquipeifaH 
"An  tragita  Jrtarit  ft  ampuUai 

Bottles  of  both  gla■^s  nnJ  canb 
served  in  great  qnahtiiics  in  our  coli 
qttities,  and  their  forms  are  very  raii 
ways  narrow-moutbed,  and  grneral] 
approtichtng  lo  globular. 

AMPVX,    AMPYKTER,    (V 
(Jrmiaie),  a  frontal. 

This  was  a  broad  band  or  plaie 
ladies  of  rank  wore  above  the  fore 
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AMOMON. 


Heucc  ii  13  aiiribated  to  the  female 
3  wears  a  Irrjnial  of  guld ;'  and 
itf  is  applied  by  Homer.  Ht> 
Hndar  to  the  Aluses,  the  Houi?,  and  the 
''Vomtbe  expre&eion  mi'  xiai'ti^irt'tta  i^rjCav 
I  of  Ptodai,  we  may  infer  that  tlus  or- 
some times  made  of  blue  ateel  [icCavoi) 
psld ;  and  ihc  scholiast  on  the  above-ci- 
1^  of  Euripides  asserts  ijiai  ii  was  £omc- 
'''    '  with  precious  stones. 

fff  a  hme  was  called  hy  the  same 
I  wts  oeca&iouaJlr  made  of  similar  rich 
Uenc*,  in  the  Iliad,  the  horses  which 
chanots  of  Juno  and  of  Mars  are  called 
''-('!aH  dpscribes  the  bridle  with  a 
I  I  axiftrrvKa  ;^-aXii'tJv),  which    was 

__„  ,  iiuu  to  curb  tiie  winged  horse  Peg- 
woodcut  exhibits  the  fronul  on  the 
taken  from  one  of  Sir  William 
!*•  TB3es.  in  contrast  with  the  corrc^pond- 
leot  a»  shown  on  the  heads  of  (wo  fe- 
she  same  coUectioo. 


were  also  wore  l>y  elephants.*  Hcsjehi- 
tiie  men  to  bare  worn  froutals  in  Lydia. 
10  have  been  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
of  the  East.' 
KTTUM  (fTfptairrov,  Ttepiofifia,  ^v7mkttj- 
amulet. 

otA  in  Arabic  {Hnmalct)  means  t/iai  which 
It  was  probably  brought  by  Arabian 
togvther  with  the  articles  to  which  it 
,  when  they  were  imported  into  Europe 
>L  It  first  occurs  in  the  Natural  His- 
iny, 

olec  was  any  object — a  stone,  a  plant,  au 
prodoccion,  or  a  piece  of  writing— which 
"  from  the  neck,  or  tied  to  any  part  of 
§n  ibe  purpose  of  counteracting  poison, 
pervennng  disease,  warding  ott"  the  evil 
wtfEuen  in  childbirth,  ur  obviating  calam- 
aecfLrinc:  advantages  of  any  kind. 
I  ifae  riuues  of  amulets  was  almost  univer- 
anrifnt  worhi,  so  thai  the  whole  art  of 
eoftn&tcd  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
oes  for  their  application ;  and  in  propor- 
qoatilltr  of  amulets  preserved  in  our  col- 
'ntiqaiti«5r  is  the  frequent  mention  of 
1  treatises  on  natural  history,  on  the 
of  nscdlHce,  and  on  the  virtues  of  plants 
Some  of  ihr  nTnnlets  in  our  museums 
tJfy  rough.  }  fragments  of  such 

smZker, ;;-  Mn,  and  ja.sper;  otli- 

TKm^U  iiii^  Li;-:  >>>^jit;  of  beetles,  quadru- 
tagm,  and  other  members  of  the  body. 
T^  tiO  doubt  iliat  the  selection  of  stones, 
rings  or  Strang  together  In  neck- 
i4e  with  reference  to  their  repu- 
I*  aniuiets. 


(^  OT-470— .drhyl.,  Sorpl.,  434.— Thworit..  i., 
Arn««.    £<inp..  Vtmc,  461. t— 9.  (Olymp., 
^  4L»f.  tixm^  40J— &.  It.  T.  Atw/v  Hiittf.)'-^. 


The  ibllowijig  passages  may  ext  nplify  iLc  use  ol 
amulets  in  ancient  times.  Plinj-^  says,  il»al  any 
ulaiit  gathered  from  llie  bank  ol  a  brook  or  rivei 
iwforc  sunrise,  provided  that  no  one  sees  the  person 
who  gathers  it,  is  eonsidea-d  as  a  itmedy  fo;  tertian 
ague  when  lied  {a^laUigata)  to  the  led  ann,  the  pa- 
tient not  knowmg  what  it  is;  also,  that  a  person 
may  be  imme<iiatcly  cured  of  "he  headache  oy  (lie 
application  of  any  plant  which  has  crown  on  the 
head  of  a  statue,  provided  it  bo  folded  in  the  sitred 
of  a  garment  and  ^ed  to  the  part  ailected  with  a 
red  string.  <^.  Seifnus  Sammonicns,  in  lus  poem 
on  the  art  of  healing,  descrilios  the  following  charm, 
which  was  lung  celebrated  as  of  the  highest  rcput« 
fur  the  cure  of  various  diseases  :  Wnle  abracadnhra 
on  a  slip  of  imrchment,  and  repeat  the  woitj  on  oth- 
er slips,  witn  the  omission  of  the  last  lelier  of  each 
preceding  .slip,  tmiil  the  initial  A  alone  remains. 
The  line  so  written  will  assiunc  the  form  of  an 
eciuilateral  triangle.  Tie  them  togeilier,  and  sus- 
i>end  theJH  from  the  neck  of  the  patient  by  means  oi 
linen  thrcail. 

According  to  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal,'  athletes 
tLscd  amulets  to  ensure  victory  (niaUria  phylaHrria)^ 
and  wore  them  suspended  from  llie  neck;  and  we 
learn  from  Dioscoricics'  that  the  efficacy  of  these 
applications  extended  beyond  the  classes  of  living 
creatures,  since  seleniie  was  not  only  worn  by  wom- 
en, but  was  al-io  tied  to  trees,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king them  fruitful. 

Consistently  with  these  opinions,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  use  of  amulets  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  qualificniions  of  nurses.  If,  for  example, 
an  atlcmpt  was  made  to  poLson  a  child,  if  it  was  iu 
danger  of  destmction  from  the  evil  eye,  or  exposed 
to  any  other  calamity,  it  was  the  duly  of  the  nurse 
to  pniiect  it  by  the  use  of  such  amulets  as  were 
.suited  to  the  circumstance's.* 

From  things  himg  or  lied  to  the  body,  the  teriL 
amulet  was  extended  to  charms  of  other  kinds, 
Pliny'  having  observed  that  Llic  cyclamen  was  cul- 
tivated in  houses  as  a  protection  against  noison, 
adds  the  remark,  .dmiUWum  vocnvt,  Tlie  following 
epigram  byLucUUus  contains  n  joke  against  an  un- 
fortimate  physician,  one  of  whose  patients,  having 
seen  him  in  a  dream,  "awoke  no  more, even  though 
he  wore  an  amulet." 

'Efyioyrvj/  tuv  iarpov  iiuv  ^lo^avToc  tv  f'trrcMf 
0^<  tT*  avriyifSf},  kqi  irtpl€tftfta  ^fpuv. 

•.VMVG'DALUS  (o^tyJnAv).  the  Almond-tree, 
or  Amy^fialus  ofmm-unis.  The  Alraond-trec  is  a  na- 
tive of  Barbary,  whence  it  bad  not  been  transferred 
into  Italy  down  to  the  time  of  Calo.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  so  long  ctilti  vatcd  all  over  tlie  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  as  to  have 
become,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  the  whole  of  the 
Old  World  from  Madrid  to  Canton.  For  some  re- 
marks on  the  Amygdaltts  Persica,  or  Peach,  vid. 
PiineiCA.' 

«AMi2'M0N  (uuufiov),  A  plant,  and  perfume,  with 
reganl  to  which  both  commentators  and  botanical 
writers  are  very  much  divided  in  opinion,  Scaliger 
and  Cordtis  make  it  the  Rose  of  Jericho  {Jiosa  Hie- 
ri^Auntuaof  Bauhin;  Anasialira MUricKuniiai of  Iad- 
n»Tis;  Bunias  Syriaca  o{ Qirtficr);  Gesner  takes  it 
for  the  Pepper  of  the  gardens  (the  Solanvm.  iMUci/frvn 
of  ToiuneUtrt  V,  Casalpinus  is  in  favour  of  the  Pijwr 
Cuieba;  and  Plukcnet  and  Sprengel,  with  others,  of 
the  Ct«tij  vitifiriw'a.  The  most  probable  opinion  is 
that  advanced  by  F*c,  who  makes  the  plant  in  qties- 
tion  the  same  with  our  Amomum.  rtuxmMum.  The 
Romans  obtained  their  amomum  from  Syria,  and  it 
came  into  Ihc  Inner  counlrj-  by  the  overland  trade 
from  India.'  It  is  said  to  nave  been  used  by  the 
Eastern  nations  for  embalming;  and  from  this  word 


I.  (H.  N.,  rji».,  19.)— S-  (111.,  «P.>— 3.  (Lib.  t.)— 4.  (Horn., 
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have  derived,  thongh  by  no  means  correcUy, 
the  term  uwmmji.  The  taslc  of  the  grains  of  anio- 
mum  is  represented  by  ('hnrras  &&  lan,  fraCTaiH, 
rcry  arnnulic,  nnd  a>iTiainiiig  a  good  while  m  itie 
mouth.'  The  name  amomum  is  supposed  \o  come 
fruQi  the  Arabic  khamama^  Ihe  ajicicut  Arabians 
having  been  the  firsi  who  made  ihis  aromatic  known 
lo  !ho  Greck:s.  The  root  of  the  Arabic  lerni  has 
rcierenee  to  the  warm  taite  peculiar  to  spices.  The 
caniamums,  ^ains  of  Paradise,  and  mcllaseiia  pep- 
per of  the  shops,  a  class  of  hig^yarvinalic  pungent 
seeds,  arc  produci:d  by  dilfcrcnt  species  uf  aflmmtfiw, 
a3  botanists  now  employ  the  term.* 

ANA'BOLEIJS  [iiiaCnXrv^).  Aft  the  Creeks  wem 
Qnacquaialed  willi  the  use  of  stirrups,  they  were  ac- 
customed 10  mount  upm  lionwbacfc  by  nieans  of  a 
8l3ve,  who  was  termed  uvato'/.ev^  (I'rom  iivaOaJK- 
Auv*).  Tliifl  name  was  also  given,  according  to 
some  writers,  lo  a  pe^  or  pin  fastened  on  the  S(jcar, 
which  might  sen'e  as  a  resting-place  to  the  foot  in 
motmting  the  horse.* 

ANAKALUPTE'RIA.     (T7//.  Mibriace.) 

ANAKKIA  or  ANAKKI'ON  ^avuKtia  or  iivu- 
uitav),  a  festival  of  the  Dio&curi,  or  'AioArec  as 
they  were  called,  at  Athens.  Athenwus^  mentions 
a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  chilled  'Kvuktuov^  at  Ath- 
ens ;  he  al"iO  informs  us*  that  the  Athenians,  prob- 
ably on  the  occasion  of  this  fc;<iival,  U5ed  to  prepare 
for  these  heroes  in  the  Prytancum  a  meal  consist- 
ing of  chee^,  a  barley-cake,  ripe  fig^,  olives,  and 
garlic,  in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  mode  of  liv- 
ing. Thcic  heroes,  however,  received  the  most 
distinguished  honours  in  the  Dorian  and  Achaean 
states,  where  it  may  be  supposed  thni  every  town 
celebrated  a  fes^iival'in  their  nononr,  though  not  un- 
der the  name  of  ^XvuKtia.  Pausamas'  mentions  a 
festival  held  al  Amphissa,  called  thai  of  the  uvaKruv 
wcd6t./v ;  but  adtU  that  it  was  disputed  whether 
they  were  the  Dioscuri,  the  Cureles,  or  the  Cabin. 
(See  DioscuRiA.) 

ANAKEl'MENA.    (IV/.  Dokaria.) 

AM.^KLKTE'KLV  (ucaA^^n/^wa)  was  the  name 
uf  a  solemnity  at  which  a  young  prince  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  at  the  same  time  asccniled  the 
throne.  The  name  was  chiefly  applied  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Ptolemaic  kings  of  Egypt.'  The 
prince  went  to  Memphis,  and  was  there  aui^med  by 
the  priests  with  the  sacred  diadem,  and  led  into  the 
Temple  of  Phtha,  wiiere  he  vowed  never  to  make 
any  mnovations  either  in  the  order  of  the  vear  or 
of  Hxc  festivals.  He  then  carried  to  some  tlisiajir_e 
the  yoke  of  Apis,  in  order  to  be  reminded  of  the 
sufferings  of  man.  Rejoicings  and  sacrifices  con- 
cluded the  solemnity.* 

ANAKOM'IDE(uv(wo/i(rf^)  When  an  individual 
bad  died  in  a  foreign  coimtry.  it  was  not  unusual 
for  his  fellow-citizens  or  relatives  lo  remove  his 
ashes  or  body  to  his  own  country,  which  was  called 
avoKomd^.  Thus  the  dead  body  of  'J'hc&eus  was 
removed  from  Scyros  lo  Athens,  and  ihai  of  Aris- 
tomenes  from  Uhucles  to  Messenia. 

AN.\ 'CRISIS  {uvtjKfHon:),  the  pleadings  prepara- 
tory to  a  trial  at  Athens,  ihc  object  of  which  was  to 
deiermine,  generally,  if  the  action  would  lie  (fftru- 
(ovai  6i  Kai  el  5?m^  e'laayeiv  jtP'?)-**  TliG  magis- 
trates were  said  ivoKpiveiv  r^v  dUrri;  or  rtuT  (iv- 
ridUov;,  and  the  parties  dvoKpiveoOai.  The  pro- 
cess consisted  in  the  production  of  prtwfs,  of  which 
there  were  five  kinds:  1.  the  laws;  2.  written  doc- 
uments, llie  production  of  which,  by  Ihe  opposite 
party,  might  bo  compelled  by  a  Mkti  €if  ift^avuv 
Karafrractvi  3.  lestimonieti  of  witnesses  present 
( fia()U>plai)y  or  affidavits  of  absent  witnesses  (/«t- 

I.  (R«Y«1  ri»«nnM-wit.,  p.  tW.l— 3.  (PAc,  I.  c.)— 3.  (Xen.,  D* 
Re  &i..  n..  H.— W..  Hipp.,  i.,  17.— Appun.,  Pun.,  IOC.)—*. 
(Xen.,  Ue  lU  Efl.,  ni.,  1.)— 5.  (W..  p.  ?».)-«.  (i*-.  p.  197.)— 
7.  (1.,  .18,  3,>— S.  (PuIvIj..  Rrl..]..  k\ui.,  3fl ;  xTvut.,  10.)— 9. 
(T»iod.  Sic,  Fr»f  •  hb.  ill.)— 10.  tUMrpomt.,  ».  r.) 
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japTi'piat) ;  4.  depositions  of  slave*  extorted  b; 
rack;  5.  the  oath  of  the  parlies'    All  these  p: 
were  cummJltcd  to  wriiing,  and  placed  in  a  bo 
cured  by  a  seal  (^viroc*)  till  they  were  produci 
the  trial.    The  name  ui-axpiffi^  is  given  tu  the  ( 
ings,  eon.siilcried  expressly  as  a  wriilcn  docunic 
Uapus.'    If  the  evidence  produced  at  the  axi< 
was  so  clear  and  con\'incing  that  there 
remain  any  doubt,  the  magistrate  could 
(jucstiun  without  sending  tnc  cause  lo  be  t 
lore  the  dicasls :  this  was  called  Aiofiaprvpia. 
this  case,  the  only  remedy  for  the  person 
whom  the  decision  was  given,  was  to  bring 
tion  of  perjury  against  the  witnesses  i^f/cvio^ 
(}uv  fiUrj)     These  pleadings,  like  our  own, 
liable  to  vexatious  delays  on  the  part  of  tlM 
gants  except  in  the  case  of  actions  concerning 
chandisc,  benefit  societies,  raiiics,  and  dowries,  v 
were  necessarily  tried  within  a  month  from  the 
mencemcnt  of  the  suit,  and  were  thcrcforv 
Ififttjvoi  dUai.     The  word  avuKpiai^  is  soroe 
used  of  a  trial  in  general  C/iiyfT  fie  tiyKptmv 
The  archons  were  the  proper  officers  Air  the 
Kpiat^:  ihey  are  represented  by  Minerva, 
Eumcnn}fSo{  iEschylus,  where  there  is  a 
sketch  of  the  process  in  the  law  courts 
ANTiGRAPUr.,  Antomosia.)    For  an  accoimt  o: 
avuKpiai^.  that  is,  the  examination  which  each 
ehon  undrnvent  previously  to  entering  on 
see  the  articU:  Archon. 
ANADIK'IA.    (IV.  Appellatio.) 
•ANAOALL'IS  (dvayoPJi/f),  a  i»lanl.  of 
Dioseorides  and  Galen  describe  two  species 
male  and  the  female,  as  distinguished  by  their 
erTi,  the  former  having  a  red  flower,  and,  the  I 
blue.     These  are  evidently  the  Anagallu 
and  Candra,  the  Scarlet  arid  Blue  PimpemeU 
ANAGNOS'TICR.     (IVrf.  Acroama.) 
ANATUTH^  AI'KH  [nvayuyfit:  d(«?).     If 
dividual  sold  a  slave  who  had  some  secret 
— such,  for  instance,  as  epilepsy — without  in( 
the  purchaser  of  the  circums'tance,  it  was 
power  of  llie  latter  to  bring  an  action  against 
\-endor  within  a  ccrtaui  time,  which  was  fuced 
the  laws.    In  onler  to  do  this,  he  had  to 
{itvuyiti')  to  tlic  proper  authoriiics  the  nature 
disease,  whence  the  action  was  called 
J/xij.     Plato  supplies  ua  with  some  mfor 
this  action;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  hi 
apply  to  the  action  which  was  brought  in  th 
man  courts,  or  to  an  imaginary  form  of  p: 
ing.' 

ANAGO'GIA  {iivayCtyia),  a  festival  celcbra 
Eryx,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Aphrodite.  Tl 
habitants  of  the  place  believed  thai,  during  this 
tival,  the  goddess  went  over  into  Africa,  and  lb; 
the  pineons  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood 
wise  departed  and  accompanied  her.'  Nine 
afterward,  during  the  so-called  K^Tayuyia  (rem 
one  pigeon  having  returned  and  entered  the  tern] 
the  rest  followed.  This  was  the  signal  for  ge 
rejoicing  and  feasting.  The  whole  district  _ 
said  at  this  time  to  smell  of  butter,  which  the  in- 
habitants believed  to  be  a  sign  tliai  Aphrodite  bad 
rettmicd,* 

•ANAGTRIS  (ovaTvptf),  a  ahrub.  which  NicaD> 
der**  calls  "  the  acrid  Onogyris."  It  is  the  Amtgf- 
risfffida,  L.,  or  Felid  Bean-trefoil.  HaMouin  sajpa 
its  French  name  is  Bois  puanl.  According  to  La- 
mark,  it  is  a  small  shrub,  having  the  r»ort  ofa  CytJ- 
sxis,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  seven  feet.*'* 


1.  (Ariftot.,  RhBi.,1.,  jr.,  5.)- 1.  (Schol.  In  An<ito|ib.,  Ve«TV« 
14M.)— 3.  (!>•  Aninrrh.  Ilt-md.,  p.  79,  11.)— 4.  (.r.«-hyl^ 
Eunieti..  BSi.) — 5.  (Muller,  EatnfDt^en,  ♦  70.1- B.  'T_hc«»r_iit., 
ii.,  aW.r— Ailum^  Apix-ml.,  a.  t.J— 7.  (Pinto,  X^t;^^  it..  9,  p 
0IS._Aft  in  Plat,  I.  c— M^Tfir.  Ati.  PmcP««,  p.  3i3S.)— B 
(.£]i«ii.  V.  H.,  t.,  14.— Ath*n»ua,  ix.,  p.  SM.)— ^.  (lth«-a»«c 
XX.,  p.  S94.)-10.  (Thenec,  71.)— 11.  (IHowar,  ii*  ,  IW  "  ■ 
uv,  Appood.,  1.  T.) 
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A^AHftBUStS.    (I'u/.  Apaturu.) 

•aSmS  lrr>ffffa  or  v^ttq),  ilie  guriua  Duck.     The 

>amsi  have  been  well  ncqiiitiQicd  w'lxh  many 

cf  DucU;  but,  t'rum  ihc  brief  notices  they 

of  ibem,  we  have  now  great  difficulty 

:ia9  '*hu9C.     L.  Th4  ^oand^  is  described 

r'  as  iK'tng  hke  (lie  f^aa,  but  a  little 

p« ,  it  may  therefore  be  wpposed  a  mere  va- 

oftibe  ^*is  ifwd5,  or  Wiki  Duck.    2.  The 

of  Varro  is  relera-d  by  Turner  to  the 

of  duck  called  Teal  in  England,  namely. 

crtcctL.  h.    3.  The  7nfvc^aV>.  which  is  enu- 

br  Aristotle'  amon?  the  smaller  species  of 

r^  probably  a  duclc,  as  Gesner  suggests. 

ihepefore  be  referred  to  the  Anas  P^n^hps, 

^'Widgsaa.    (In  modem  works  on  Natural 

It  is  iDcorrecily  written  PttuUmeA    4.  The 

of  Aristutle  and  .llJian,  and  }ipivth^  of 

Aiihongh  ranked  with  ducks  by  Aristotle  and 

»T,  was  proV>ably  the  /l*srr  Brvnlo,  or  Brent 

6.  The  x'/*''^'^^^*   ^^  Aristotle'  and  of 

\*\s  h^l*  ''^  '■•  ''i"  Anas  Bcrniculti, or  Beroiclc 

hr  K  -iderand  IVnimnl,  however, 

the     :  ;irt,  or  Khclldrake.     6.  The 

I 'I  was  a  particular  species, 

lod  lo  the  Bemicle,  but  dis- 

jevi  uv  bii^iiu T  |duma^,and  by  small  spurs 

lT?fi:MATA.    (KiV.  DoNAnu.) 

iy  MtrS.    (ri^.LvTCnESTONMo.VEY.) 

r  ri*A*H  [uiaifiaxiitv  ypn^n)  was 
:    ot  the  tnerarch  who  had  kept 
Tt  while  the  reyl  of  the  Ucct  was  en- 
'  •  personal  nature  of  iJie  offence, 
,'  Qi,  it  is  obrious  lliat  this  action 
l>een  dirccte*!  against  the  actual 
.J  ol  the  ship,  whether  he  was  the  sole 
appoititfd  to  ibe  olUcc,  or  the  active  partner 
t^  tR.*rli«p9  many  ffvvreXcJr,  or  the  mere  con- 
(d  fn/T*yununevo^).     In  a  cause  of  this  kind, 
ftrnii'-'i  «^..!i;,*  ^.' i he  natural  and  oiHcial  judges, 
ribed  by  law  for  this  olfence 
a  .by  which  the  criminal  and 

desccjidario  wcra  deprived  of  their  political 
but,  as  we  learn  from  Andocides,  were 
to  retain  possession  of  their  property." 
A-V.VXA<;OREI'A  i'Xvniaydfma),  a  day  of  rec- 
WbUoa  fcr  all  the  youths  at  Lampsacus,  which 
luak  pUoe  once  every  year,  in  compliance,  it  was 
■id,  with  A  wi«h  PTprp«wd  by  Anaxagoras,  who, 
llkvbvinr'  '  '^^Ti?,  spent  here  the  re- 

■■totfer  ul  ritiue<l  to  be  observed 

(vniniVt.   .     ..  ^.^  ..  -  Lagrtius.' 
•i?iAX  L'KIS    a  5p?ci'fS  of  Dock;  the  Ruitux 

'tt  Ti~rnr.tr]:.:  to  Sprengel." 
'AN  -a),  ihe  herb  Alkanet.    Four 

■^crilwd  bv  Dioscoriiles*  and 
tV  \m  rcg.inl  (o  the  first,  Sprcngcl  hcsi- 
the  Af%rkHsa  tinrttma  and  Ltthos^wr- 
the  second  is  the  EcAium  Ilaii- 
eam.  ^Utnhorp:  ihc  ihlnl,  or  Akibiades,  the  KrAium 
4</«*«i  aiul  the  ftmrth,  or  Lvnrjms,  the  LitJ\ospcr- 
mmmfr^Hamtm.  This  is  a  plausible  account  of 
thm  •mwv*  of  Dio»coride«».  but  is  not  Udaltendcd 
wiKb iUBodlks.  Thaf  -'  'rt^-^  -t.rnslus"  seems  in- 
_  Iftfce  the  A^  ui.    The  AnrhiKi 

fmt/A^s  not  '•■  '  described  by  any 

sacred  shield  canied  bv  the  Salii. 

i*!ainn:h,'"  Diony^ius  of  Halicar- 

,'•  it  was  made  of  bronze,  and 

,  hot  with  the  Jwo  sides  receding 

irtlll  aii  evvo  curvature,  and  so  as  to  make 


il  broader  at  the  ends  ilian  In  the  raiddle.    Its  3hapi 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  woodcut. 

The  original  ancde  was  found,  according  lo  Im- 
ditiun,'  in  (he  palace  of  Numa;  imd,  a£  no  human 
hand  had  brought  il  there,  it  was  concluded  that  il 
had  been  sent  from  heaven,  and  was  ar.  ifTT7.Qv  6io- 
TTtrer.     At  the  same  lime,  the  hamepicpH  dcelarctl 
that  the  Roman  state  would  eniluic  so  long  as  ihia 
»,hieUi  n-mained  in  Home.     To  secure  its  pn-serva^' 
liou  in  tlie  city,  Numa  ordered  elc^'cn  other  shieldj,, 
ejcacily  like  it,  to  be  made  by  the  armorer  Mamn-l 
rius  VeCurius;  and  twelve  priests  of  Mais  tiradivTii( 
were  appointed  imder  the  denomination  of  Sail!,] 
whose  oilice  it  was  to  presence  the  twelve  ancilia.^ 
They  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  that  divinity  on  ihe^ 
Palatine  Muunt,  and  were  taken  from  it  only  oncw 
a  year,  on  the  calends  of  March.    The  feast  of  lh«- 
gdd  was  then  observed  during  several  days,  when 
the  Salii  carried  their  shields  about  llie  city,  singing 
songs  in  praise  of  Mars,  Numa,  and  Nlamurins 
Velurius,  and  at  the  same  time  performing  a  dance, 
which  probablv,  in  some  degree,  resembled  our  mor- 
ris-dances, and  in  which  thev  struck  the  shields  with 
rods,  so  as  to  keen  lime  with  their  voices  and  with 
the  movements  oMheir  dance.    The  accompanving 
figure  shows  one  of  these  rods,  as  represented  on 
the  tomb  of  a  Poniif-x  Snliuv,  or  chief  of  the  Salii." 
Its  form, as  here  exiiibiie'l.bolh  illustrates  the  man- 
ner of  u.*;ing  il,  and  shows  the  rcnson  why  dilTerenl 
authors  call  it  by  difierent  names,  as  ^^fi/M'diov, 
^■^YX1%  Otif^M*  vtrga. 


L  .5.1— 3.  iH.  A..*-iii.,  S.>— 
•rn,].,  %.  T.>— 6.  (Ue  Mj-tt., 
AM.,  M7.)— 7.  (Anwim.,  c. 

■a.)~w.  (DfSiiupi.,  v.>- 
App«o'l.,  ».  T.j— 13.  {Vir. 
[.loiuf.  V'ctur.) 


Besides  these  ditfercnt  names  of  the  rod,  which 
was  held  in  the  right  hand,  we  oltscrve  a  similar 
(1  iscrcpnncc  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  sliictd. 
V'irgili  describing  the  allire  of  Picus,  a  mytliical 
king  of  Laiiura,  sa\*s  he  held  the  ancile  in  his  left 
hand  ijirimfpic  anaU  gcrdfut*').  Oilier  authors  rep- 
resent the  Salii  as  bearing  ilie  oneilia  on  their  necks 
or  on  tlieir  shoulders.*  These  accounts  may  be  rec- 
onciled on  the  supposition  advanced  in  tlie  article 
j^Gia,  that  the  shield  wa.s  suspended  Iiv  a  lenlhem 
band  {hnirn^)  proceeding  from  the  right  shoulder, 
and  passing  round  the  neck.  That  tlic  weight  of 
the  ancile  was  considerable,  and  that  the  use  of  il 
in  the  sacred  dance  required  no  small  exertion,  is 
apparent  from  Juvenal's  expression,  "suitavU  cly- 
peis  ancilibus,"* 

Besides  the  Salii,  who  were  men  of  patrician  fam- 
ilies, and  were  probably  instructed  to  perform  their 
public  dances  m  a  graceful  as  well  as  animated 
manner,  there  were  servants  who  executed  inferior 
offices.  An  ancient  gem  in  Uie  Florentine  eabinel. 
from  which  the  preceding  cut  has  been  copied,  rep- 
resents two  of  them  carrying  six  ancilia  on  their 
shoulilers,  suspended  from  a  nole;  and  the  repre- 
sentation agrees  exactly  with  the  statement  of  Dio 
nysius  of  Halicarnansua,  treAraf  vmiptrai  ^prjifii' 
vac  u:rd  kovovuv  KOftlCnvat 


II 


1.  (Dlunjr*.,  1.  c— Plur.,  I.  c— KlonM,  i.,  a.— Scir.  in  JRu., 
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Dnrini;  ihc  fesiival,  and  so  long  as  ihe  Salii  con- 
tiooi^d  10  c;irry'  llic  niicilia.  no  ci]ic<iitign  couUI  be 
onilcriak''!).  ll  veaa  ihoiigbl  ominous  to  »)leumizc 
iauin;<L.'e^  ai  iliut  time,  ur  ui  engage  ia  any  under- 
taking  ul  urrju  imi)ortuaoe.* 

When  war  vus  declared,  ihc  uncilia  were  pur- 
pusL'lv  shaken  in  their  sacred  depositor)'.'  But  it  is 
alleged  lliai,  towards  the  close  ol  the  Cimbhc  war, 
Lliey  raiikd  ul'  their  own  accord.' 

AN'COUA  {u)kvm),  an  anchor. 

The  antJwr  used  ny  ihe  ancicnLs  was,  for  ihfi  raoal 
part,  tnaile  of  ittm,  aiid  \\a  lunn,  as  may  be  Aecn  from 
the  annexed  figurv,  Citken  Irom  a  coin,  resembled 
that  of  the  iDixleni  anrhor.  The  shape  ol  the  two 
CZtrcmiuesiltu.-sLrntciithe  uiteonwmiiia'idenU  Unaci 
of  Vir;?il.*  Indeed,  the  Greek  and  Latin  onmes 
themselves  express  llus  c»«enlial  jirojicrty  oi'  tlie 
anchor,  being  allied  Ui  tuyxvM^,  ^yxuvt  anguhu,  um- 
rui.  6cc. 


The  :inehor,  as  here  Tepresentcd  and  as  common- 
ly used,  wiifl  enlled  Ltdift*.  t^tJtX^,  uu^6o?.or,  or  ufi- 
^tTTO}iiK,  hrciiUHC  It  liad  two  teetti  or  tlukus.  Some- 
tintes  it  had  one  only,  and  then  had  tlu;  epithcL  irc- 
poffT'iftof  The  following  oxpre^asions  werii  used  for 
the  three  principa.  processes  in  managing  the  an- 
chor : 

Aneoram  totnen,  &yicvpav  x*^^***  ^^  loose  tho  an- 
chor. 

Anc-oram  jaccre^  ^uA^utit',  hivrruv,  to  cast  anchor. 

Anroram  tolltTt^  alpetv,  avaipcZa0Wt  uvaairuatht^ 
to  weich  anchor. 

Hence  alurtv  by  itSClT  meant  to  tei  tail,  ityxvpav 
belne  undersrood. 

The  qualities  of  a  good  anchor  were  iu>t  t/t  slip,  or 
lose  it.H  hiitd,  and  not  to  ArnUr,  i.  e.,  to  be  Aa^a'Ai^  re 
Ktu  QiCautv.* 

Tne  following  A^ire,  taken  from  a  marble  at 
Rome,  shows  the  cable  (funis)  passing  through  a 
hole  in  the  prow  (ocvJitf). 


We  mar  suppose  the  anchor  lo  be  lyinif  on  the 
deck,  in  the  place  indicated  by  (he  tuni  at  the  ca- 
ble; and  if  the  vcmoI  bo  approachini*  the  port,  the 
•tep*  taken  will  tie  as  Virgil  dcscril>cs: 
"  OfrtvT/ifTi/  ptlnL'o  prnrtis;  turn  di^fe  /ttutci 
Anofrn  fuiu/aiiiU  n/ives,  et  titora  atrva 
PraUxuiU  puppci.'** 
And 

"  Atuwa  iff  fritrn  jari/vr^  slant  I i lore  aijyts"^ 

i.  (0«.),  pMi.,  III.,  W3.)— 9-  (»«rT.  in  Mn.^  *.«„  (HiJ  ;  riii., 
M./—J.  fjul  n^*r»^Hrn*,  D»  Pnidlir  — U*..  Eptl,  A8.)— 4.  (Mu, 

am,  fft^  077:  wL,  tOt.i 
6H 


The  prow  being  turned  towani«  t 
(p'//ii,'fA  and  the  sicni  towanls  the  Ii>nd 
extremity  is  tixcd  upon  the  ^buiv  {sJai 
that  ilie  collected  smpa^  with  their  aplnst/ia^ 
it,  as  it  were,  with  a  frince  or  border  {prd 
The  prow  remains  in  the  deeper  water,  and 
fore  Uie  anchor  is  thrown  oui  to  attach  it 
ground  (^furuiarc). 

When  a  ship  was  driving  before  tlic  wiad,i| 
danger  of  fonndering  upon  shoals,  its  cuurMj 
be  clieckcd  by  castuig  anchor  rrt»m  the  sternJ 
wa<i  dune  when  Paul  u  as  shipu  rcrj^rd  at  M 
Fimranchoni  weredri'ppfd  on  thai  -  ' 

nxus*  mentions  a  slop  wha-h  h.>  i 

chors.    The  largest  and  Mrungcit 
hope"  of  tho  8liip,  was  called  itpti :  and,  as 
only  u*ed  in  the  cxlreniily  of  dciiger,  the 
^^xturatn  oncoram  solvere"  waa  applied  la 
sons  similarly  circumstanrcd. 

To  indicate  the  place  where  the  iinehor 
bundle  of  cork  Honied  over  it.  cm  the  ^urfht-e 
water,"  being^  ntiached,  probably^to  tlie  ring  ' 
in  the  preceding  figure,  is  seen  lixed  to  the  J 
of  the  .^hank;  and  wc  may  conjecture  that  tl 
tied  In  that  rintr  wa^i  also  used  m  di 
out  of  tJie  Riuund  previously  to  w-: 

In  the  heroic  Uinos  of  Greece,  ii 
chors  were  not  ycl  invented:  Int 
ft't'oi  (gUrpcr*),  were  useil  in  thrir 
l.'iier  times,  hag<i  of  sand,  and  b:: 
stones,  were  used  in  eafies  of  ne^ 
ing  to  Pliny,"  the  anchor  wn^  fir^l 
[talanitis,  and  afterward  iiiipTdved  by  Anuch 

•ANDKAPHAX  VS  (rii'dp**«a<iic"  or  urj 
an  herb,  llic  same  with  our  AtripUz  fwri> 
cording  to  Sprcngcl,  Starkhou.se,  and  D 
who  agree  in  this  with  tlie  earlier  eomm 
All  the  ancient  authorities,  from  Diosco 
Macer,  give  it  the  character  of  an  cxcell 
herb.  It  is  still  wlcivaied  in  some  garde 
culinary  herb;  ivi  English  name  is  fjrmh* 

•ANDllACH  NE,  Purslane,  or  ParUdi 

ANArAnO^ill-MOT      or      ANAPAHOA 
PPA4f'lI    (nvtSjia'Tro^iafiov   or   ui'd/>a:riM^m'i^   I 
was  an  action  brought  before  the  court  t>(  iho 
(oJ  tvAttaX  ogainat  all  persons  who  carried  a 
fn>m  their  masters,  or  reduced  free  men  to 
I  r  The  (Train mari.ins  mention  on 

I  on  llus  subject,  which  has  d< 

ANAPArioAQN  AIKH  {avApQz;,itjv  ^. 
the  peculiar  title  of  the  dia^iKatria  when  a 
in  staves  was  the  suiiject  of  contending 
The  cause  bckingcd  to  the  cIobs  of  iiitat  rtp 
and  Wfi-s  one  of  the  private  suit**  tlial  cam 
ihi*  jurisdiction  of  the  thcsmotheix.  It  is  ra 
txi  have  l>een  the  subject  of  a  lost  speech  of 
chut,*  and  is  clearly  referred  to  in  one  still 
of  Demosthene-s.'* 

ANDREI'A.    (Via'.  Stmitm.) 

•ANDRO  DAMAS,  one  of  PHnr's  varte 
hffmatile.     ( VfJ.  AIMaTITHS.)     Ir  -  -      '  i 
colour,  of  remarkable  weii?hi  and  Ji 
traded  silver,  copper,  and  iron, 
of  its  fabulous  properties,  it  appears  to  ha 
masrnetic  oxide  of  iron. "^ 

ANDIIOOEOMA  {'Kvf'^f^oytu\ia\  a  feati 
games,  held  every  year  in  the  t'cramieusal 
in  honour  of  the  hero  Androgrus,  vm  of 
who  had  overcome  ai  his  adversaries  In  the 


I,  (AcU,  Xfii.,  OT.) — a.  {Allirnwiii*,  ».,  I"' 

ia.-riin..  n.  N.. »«,,  g.)— 4.  (Sr.?  11,  1.  ,  -^ 

u.,  137  ;  !».,  4ffe.— Ajpnllun.  Hh^Hl.. ».,  lar:  '. 

(Pi'wyir.,  ii,  145.— Tli<v'i*r»*l.,  11.  P..  i.,  Jd.— A*Uu 
|>rjHl.,  «.  V.}— 7.  (Thfliiftlirui.,  11.  f^  1.,  lA;  lu..  C  A« 
or.,  n  .  IW.)— ft.  (n«kUr,  AnMxM.  Or.,  l.  U8.»  — 
LTOeUAe.)-lO.  Kt.  Ay^«bn  U>  «tt,  L  T.t-U    (Ma«« 
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>fl<ihc  PanaihcT,:>  '  ^^=  afterward  IdUcd 

fm^ctJEgms.^  !  •  Uesycimi5,  ihe 

bore  the  nzm ^ycs>  (die  possessor 

Ere  Iibd^),  ftnd  under  ihis  title  games  were 
in  hia  tioncuTt  6  irr'  Hiipuyvif  u-yCiv. 
>R0LEf3iA  or  ANDROLKl^S'ION  (av- 
V*«Lff«A  or  iueJipaXfr^iov)^  tho  nght  of  reprisals,  a 
recogDiied  by  the  iutcniatiouiil  law  of  ihe 
Uuu,  when  a  citizen  of  one  suite  had  killcU 
of  another,  and  the  coimirymen  of  the  Ibr- 
arr  vtMid  out  surrender  him  to  the  relatives  of  the 
Voecu«kl«  il  shuold  be  lawful  to  mizc  upon  three, 
WkA  HOC  mote,  of  the  couainrmcu  of  the  olfeader, 
md^oep  ihexD  as  bostag^^  lill  ^lisfaction  was  af> 
teM,  ov  'Jte  hooticide  given  up.*  The  irivrarchs 
9aA  ike  comnuioders  of  ihc  ships  of  war  were  i)ic 
'~  ~»  uitrast2d  with  this  oihce.  The  property 
Ibe  hosca^s  had  with  them  at  the  time  of 
oontiscatedf  onder  the  nanie  of  a^>.a  or 

•ANDROS.CMOX  (avSpoaataov),  a  species  of 
JohnVvort,  but  not  the  Hypericum  ankros<einum 
M  Bulero  tx :iL»nists.  Such,  at  leaM,  is  the  opinion 
flC  SibUuirv.  who  refers  it  to  the  H.  ciiiatum^  Lam. 
Anhcfts  aaii  Matlhiolus  gire  it  the  French  name 
iCi»9erf»u> 

|^*.ANDHOS'ACES  {uvAfMoaMt^).  Sprpngcl  justly 
this  the  "crui  exegetaruml"  In  his 
of  Botany  he  inclines  to  the  oninion  of  Go- 
tbat  il  is  the  Mtukfpora  arxtaLuUtm,  a  zoo- 
\\  a  DBOst  improbable  cunjectorc.  But.  in  his 
of  Dioacoridcs,  he  prefers  the  plant  named 
Andromate^  Breslol.  I'hc  dv6p6oaK(^  occurs 
IblW  Mii.H;>  \f.  il,  M  of  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Ori- 
k^a.'.  ^nnela.' 

•-V-  ■  .'vit),  the  Anrmone  or  Wind- 

Dux^coadc^ilcscribes  three  species:  the  first, 
he  calls  //jiupof.  or  cultivated,  is,  aeconlitkg  to 
Ibc  Aittmome  cori/naria  i  tlie  bucond  kind, 
aypia,  or  wdd,  is  the  A.  tidiata;  the 
fcind«  vita  dark  leaves,  is  (he  A.  ntnufntsa,  or 
AjDemone.  The  caliivaied  kind  was  very 
>1e  in  the  coloor  of  its  flowers,  these  being 
blue,  Tiolelf  purple,  or  white,  whereas  the 
_«fld  kimd  us  merely  a  flower  of  piir^ile  hue.  This 
to  expiaia  the  discrepance  in  the  poL^iic 
reipecting  the  ori^  of  the  ancinuue.  Ac- 
to  oiM  accoimt,*  it  sprang  from  the  tears 
by  Vcfttu  for  the  loss  of  Adonis  when  &lain 
Wabe  Tiki  boar;  according  to  anuUicr,^  from  itie 
bioiKi  of  Ailoois  himself.  The  tefcrence  may  be,  in 
iIk  cmt  case,  to  the  white  flower  of  the  nin'd-iose; 
ia  dK  ocbcr,  to  that  of  purple  hue.  The  anemone 
bjft  ttfl  Wktne  from  the  Greek  term  avefto^.  "  wind." 
XlMt  cause  of  this  name's  having  l^een  given  is  dif- 
Pliny*  sap  thai  the  flower  was  so 
,  bscvttSe  it  never  opens  except  when  the  wind 
15  Heycbios,*  becansc  its  leaves  are  quickly 
•oattcsed  by' the  viud.  The  best  explanation,  how- 
ta  the  foUoving :  the  blossoms  of  the  anemone 
distisct  calyx,  and  are  succeeded  bv  a 
^^^_flf  gl»in».  each  lerminated  by  a  long,  silliy, 
fMibnn-  tat.  As  the  species  generally  grow  on 
^MOi  ybbH.  or  ia  hi^  exposed  simations,  their 
moikttf  (BBS  produce  a  singular  shining  appear- 
mnsm  whim  vanned  by  the  breeze,  and  hence,  no 
citf  Bttne  of  the  flower  has  originated,  for  it 
iikfaily.  "  Wind-flower  f  and  this  is  Uie 
aetnkUy  bestowed  upon  it  br  the  Eng- 
'•^'h--^-  '-Mind  the  anemone  on  Mount  Par- 

luviffiav),  the  herb  AnLse  or  Ddl. 
k  the  &vi/fiav  of  Diuscoridcs  and  Tbtv 


L.  <1>*4.  Ae,  iv-jM.  Bl.]— A.  tK*rpnmt.,  a.  v.— DeniMh., 
*.aJW»ttlC.p>.M7.tM.}— 3.  (V*J.  IVni'MtK.,  irrj>]  rvB  £rr^. 
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«>-r   .o*«,  mi^  Xt^  TM,  •*«.)-«.  (H.  N.,  ai,  ».)-•.  («. 

'  b»i  ill  ( 


ophrastos  the  Atvelhum  gravtoten* t  bol,  accordiogio 
Stackliouse,  the  avi^tiov  of  TheophruatU8  is  the  A.j 
fufrtctLSTj  or  GrLrdeu  Dill.* 

ANQOTHE'KE  (iyyo^yxv)-    (ViJ.  Incitkoa  ) 

•ANGUILI/A  ilYXt'^vi),  tJ»e  Murana  aui^UiMt^ 
L.,  or  Eel.  (KiW.  Concer  and  Murjcna.)  Vol- 
umes have  been  written  respecting  the  mode  of 
reproduction  on  the  part  of  etfs.  Aristotle  believed 
that  tJiey  sprang  Irum  the  mud ;  Pliny,  from  frag- 
ments which  they  sejmrated  fiom  their  bodies  by 
rubbing  them  against  the  rocks ;  oiliers  of  the  an- 
cient writers  supposed  that  they  came  Ixom  the 
carcasses  of  animals.  The  truth  lit,  that  eels  couple 
aJlcr  Ihfl  manner  of  serpents :  that  they  form  egg% 
which,  for  the  most  part,  disclose  in  Uieir  belly ;  and 
that  in  this  case  they  are  vidpaious,  aller  the  mat^ 
ner  of  vipers. 

*ANtiUlS  {Cfit)f  the  Snake.  (Viit.  Aaris,  Dba- 
co,  &e.) 

ANGUSTICLA'VII.    (Firf.  Clavus.) 

♦ANI'SUM  {avtaov)  tlie  i*\my\ncUa  am»on^  or 
Anise.  It  is  described  by  Theophrastus^  Dioscori 
des,  Galeo,  and  the  other  writers  on  the  Materia 
Medica. 

ANNA'LES(»,  *,,  annalcs  libri,  ycar-hooks)  were 
records  of  the  events  of  each  year,  which  were  kept 
by  the  chief  pontiff  {fonlifex  maximus)  at  Rome, 
Irom  the  commencement  of  the  stale  to  the  time  of 
the  chief  jpon lid"  Publius  Mucins  Scaivola  (consul 
in  621  A.U.C^  133  B.C.V  They  were  written  on  a 
white  board  (aUfum),  which  the  cbief  poniilT  u>ed 
to  put  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  his  house,  that 
the  peoide  might  have  ihe  uppoitunity  of  ruadiug 
them.  They  were  called  aJituU^!^  maximi,  or  annal'S 
pmUtfictim  fnaximimim  i*  and  the  commmiarii  wnliji' 
CUM  mentioned  by  Livy'  are  in  all  prubability  tne 
same.  These  documents  appear  to  have  been  vei 
meager,  recording  chiefly  eclipses,  prodigies, 
the  stale  of  the  markets  ;*  but  they  were  tlie  otdf 
historical  recurds  which  ttie  Uomans  pos:>essed  be* 
fore  the  time  of  Fabius  Pictor.^  The  greater  part 
of  those  written  before  the  burning  of  Kome  by  the 
Gauls,  perished  on  that  occasion ;  but  some  fra^ 
mcnts  seem  to  have  escaped  destruction-*  This 
circumstance  is  a  chief  cauie  of  the  imcertainty  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome.' 

In  process  of'time,  individuals  undertook  to  write 
portions  of  the  Roman  history,  in  imitation  of  the 
pontifical  annals.*  The  first  of  these  was  Uuintus 
Faliius  Fictor,  who  lived  dtuing  the  second  Puni^J 
War,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  its  found*] 
ation  down  to  his  own  time.'  Couteraiwrary  with 
him  wns  Lucius  Cinciiis  Altmonins,  whose  annals 
embraced  the  same  period.'*  Dionysius  states  lliat 
both  Fabius  and  Cincius  wrote  in  Greek;  but  it 
would  seem  that  Fabius  wrote  in  Latin  also." 
Marcius  Porcius  Cato,  consiU  in  550  A.U.C.,  and; 
ailerwartl  censor,  wrote  an  hi.^^toriral  work  in 
seven  books,  which  was  called  "  Origines.""  Au- 
lus  Posiumius  Albinus.  consul  in  tiOQ  A.U.C.,  wrote 
annals  of  the  Roman  history  in  Greek."  Lucius 
Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  consul  in  O'Jl  A.U.C,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  annals."  Quinlus  Valeri- 
us Antias  (about  672  A.U.C.)  is  frequenilv  cited  by 
Livy,  and  contemporary  with  him  was  Cain<  Li- 
cioius  Macer."  Tlie  Roman  nnnaliitts  were  Laciu< 
Cassius  Heinina  (A.U.C.  006),  Uuintos  Fabiue 
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Maximus  Scnilianns  (012),  Caius  Fannius  (Gl6), 
C'aius  iSt'injirunius  Tiidimims  (6'25),  Lucius  Cu?lins 
Anlipater  {ii'M),  Cains  tScimironius  Ast-Uio  (G*JO), 
and,  abouL  the  end  oi'  the  same  ccittury,  Publius 
Uutilius  Rutiis,  l.ncius  Conudius  ^isenna,  and 
CluiutiU}  C]atuliu:>  Q,uadnKar)us.  Farther  iiiloruia- 
tion  concemins:  llirse  wriiers  will  be  found  in  Clin- 
lon's  yasti  HLlU-nui,  vul.  Hi. 

The  prc::ise  diflerence  between  the  terms  annaks 
and  hiitorin  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  Cicero 
lays  thai  the  Urst  historical  wriiers  among  the  Ho- 
mans  composed  their  works  in  imitation  of  the 
annaia  ma.vimi,  and  merely  wrote  memorials  of  the 
times,  of  men,  of  places,  and  of  events,  wit-hout 
any  ornament;  and,  provided  that  their  meanixifr 
was  intcUi^blc,  thought  the  only  excellence  of 
style  was  brevity;'  but  that,  in  history, ornament  is 
studied  in  the  mode  of  narration,  iTescriptions  of 
countries  and  battles  are  often  introduced,  speeches 
and  harangues  are  reporleil,  and  a  flowing  style  is 
aimed  nt*  I-!;lsewhcre  he  mentions  history  as  one 
of  the  highest  kinds  of  oratory,  and  as  one  whicli 
was  as  yet  either  unknown  to,  or  ueglecled  by,  his 
counirjTncn.*  Aulus  Gellius*  saj's  that  the  differ- 
ence between  annals  and  history  i^',  that  tltc  furmcr 
obser\'e  the  order  of  years,  narrating  under  ench 
year  all  the  events  that  happened  during  that  year. 
Serrius*  savs  that  history  (utio  lov  Imopriv)  relates 
to  events  wliieh  have  happened  duriiJg  the  writer's 
life,  so  iliat  he  has,  or  might  hare,  seen  them ;  but 
annals  to  those  things  which  have  taken  pUc«  in 
former  timi;5.  The  true  distinction  seems  lo  be  that 
which  regaids  the  annalist  as  adhering  lo  the  suc- 
cession of  (u«<r,  while  the  historian  r(?gards  more 
the  succession  of  nxnts  t  and,  moreover,  that  the 
former  relates  bare  facts  in  a  simple,  straightfor- 
w;ml  style,  while  the  latter  arranges  liis  materials 
with  the  an  of  an  orator,  and  traces  the  causes  and 
resists  of  the  events  which  he  records.    (See  a 

rper  by  Niebnhr  in  the  Rheimschfs  Museum,  ti., 
.  p.  383,  translated  by  Mr.  Thtriwall  in  thfsPkilob- 
giail  Museum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  G61.) 

ANNO'NA  (from,  annus,  like  pcvuma  from  po~ 
vmm)  is  ased,  I.  for  the  produce  of  the  year  in 
com,  fruit,  wine,  &c.,  and  nence,  2.  for  provisions 
in  general,  especially  for  the  com  which,  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  Republic,  was  collected  in  the 
Btorebooses  of  the  state,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  times  of  scarcity ;  and  which,  imder 
the  emperors,  was  distributed'to  the  people  gratui- 
tously, or  given  as  pay  and  rewards.  3.  For  the 
price'  of  provisions.  4.  For  a  soldier's  allowance 
of  provisions  for  a  certain  time.  Ii  is  used  also  in 
the  plural  for  yearlv  or  monthly  distributions  of  pay 
in  com,  &c.*  Similar  distributions  in  money  were 
called  annona  araria.''  In  the  plural  it  also  signi- 
fies provisions  given  as  the  wages  of  labour,* 

Annona  was  anciently  worshipped  as  the  goddess 
who  prospered  the  year*s  increase.  She  was  repre- 
sented on  an  altar  in  the  Capitol,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "AnnoniE  Sjinna;  J£lius  ViUilio,"  Ac.,*  as  a 
female  witli  the  right  ann  and  shoulder  bare,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  clothed,  holiiiug  ears  of  corn  in 
her  right  hand,  and  the  cornucopia  in  her  left. 

ANNA'LIS  LEX.    (!'«/.  iKoitES,  p.  25.) 

AN'NULI.    (Kid.  Rings.) 

ANXUS.    (H^.  Year.) 

•AN'O'NIS  (ufwvif),  a  plant.  Stephens  saya  its 
popular  name  is  Itt-sta  bcx-is,  i.  r.,  Resl-liarniw. 
Modern  botanists  have  accordinslv  given  the  name 
of  AwmLi  aniiqiwrum.  to  the  Rrst-ftarroie  of  Knglish 
herbalists.^*  The  popular  name  is  derived  from  the 
'.ircamsiance  of  this  plant's  slopping  the  plough,  or 
harrow,  in  its  progre.ss,  by  its  stnngy  roots. 


I.  (D»Onil.,ii.,  15,>— 9.  (Onrtw.,<-.ao.>— 3.  (neUsp-.i-.S  J 
—4.  (v.,  IS.)— 5.  (in  X.n.,  i.,373.>— fl.  (Coil.  Jutl.,  i.,  X\\.  ^»: 
B.,  tit.  10;  xi.,  tit.  94.1— T.  (Cod.  Theodoi.,  rii.,  tit.  4,  s.  34, 
IS.  W.)— e.  rSslmu.  la  Lsmptid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  r.  41.)— 9.  (Gm- 
|>r,  p.  8,  Q.  10.)— (0.  (Diotcor.,  iii.,  17.— Adamt,  Append.,  i.t.) 
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ANaurSITIO,     In  criminal  trials  at  Rome, 
accuser  was  obliged,  after  the  day  fur  the  trial  (d 
tlfdio)  had  been  fixed,  to  repeat  his  charge   Ihi 
tiuies  ag;iiD5t  the  accused,  with  the  intervention 
a  dny  between  each.*     The  atiqrttsiiin  wa.s  iJint 
of  the  charge  in  which  the  punishment  was 
fied.     The  accuser  could,  during  this  repetition 
tlie  charge,  cither  mitigate*  or  increase  the  pt    ' 
ment.'    After  the  charge  had  been  repeated 
limes,  the  proper  bill  of  accusation  {rogaiw) 
then  first  iutroaucetl.    (Iw/.  Judicium,)     Under 
emperors,  the  term  anmiisitio  lost  its  original  met 
iiig,  and  was  eniployeu  to  indicate  an  accusation 
guneral  /  in  which  ^cnse  it  also  occurs  even  in 
times  of  the  Republic.' 

ANSA,  the  handle  of  anything,  more  particul; 
uf  a  cup  or  drinking-vesscl;  abo,  the  naiidle  of] 
rudder,  called  bv  us  the  tiller.'    kunius  speaks 
the  ansa  or  handle  of  a  spear:  '*  £i)2Stis  ansafis 
cvrrtiiit.  ttn^iiquc  Uiis."'     **  AnstUas  miUuni  e 

The  ansa  must  have  been  diflerent  from 
amentum  of  a  spear.  Perhaps  it  was  a  rest  for 
hand,  Ijxcd  to  tne  middle  of  the  shaft,  to  assist 
llirowing  it.  On  tliis  supposition,  the  A/ufn 
of  Ennius  was  the  same  with  the  utauyKv'Kov 
6ofiv  ayKvy.Tffov  of  Greek  authors.'  kuripides 
the  same  weapons  simply  ilysvXnf." 

Xenophon,  speaking  of  liie  large  arrows  of 
Carducni,  says  that  his  soldiers  used  them  as 
(«Koi>noif),  hy  fixing  the  ayKvli}  upon  them  (li-ayn 
ylwi'Tfi)."     Plutarch"  relates  Ihal   Alexander 
Great,  obscning  one  of  his  soldiers  to  be  aitaci 

the  uyKVAf}  to  bis  dart  ^rii  ukuvTiov  (vnyKvXuvfizvf: 

obliged  him  to  leave  the  ranks,  for  preparing 
arms  at  a  moment  when  he  oughl  to  ha  'c  had  tb< 
ready  for  use.     These  authorities  show  that 
uyKv?.rj  was  something  fastennl  lo  the  dart,  al 
the  middle  of  the  shaft,  before  the  engagement 
mcnced.    That  it  was  crooked,  or  curved,  may 
concluded  from  the  term  ilielf ;  and,  if  so,  it  w( 
agree  with  the  Latin  ansa,  a  kamilf,  though  not 
amentum,  which  was  a  leather  tliong  fastened 
the  same  part  of  the  lance.     (  Vui.  Amentcm.) 

»AN.S1::R  (x'/v),  the  Goose.     Aristotle  briefly 
scribes  two  species,  the  Great  and  the  Small  gre| 
rious  goose.'*    Tlic  latter,  no  doubl,  is  the  Bi 
Goose,  or  Anas  Bcmiaxla.     The  other  cannot  be 
israciorily  determined;  but  it  is  not  imlikely  thai] 
was  the  Anas  avscr.    Dr.  Trail,  however,  is  Incl 
rather  to  think  that  it  was  the  Atias  JEgypliaeA^ 
Sacred  Goose  of  F^'pl.'* 

ANT.i-K  (ropfiffrtie^cf).  square  pillars  {quadrtt 
tuvimF,  Nonius).  Thev  were  commonly  joined 
the  side  walls  of  a  building,  being  placed  on 
side  of  the  door,  so  as  to  tiSMsi  in  forming  the 
tico.  These  terms  are  sehlom  found  except 
the  jilnraJ,  because  the  purpose  served  hy 
retiHired  thai,  in  general,  two  should  be  er 
corresponding  to  each  other,  and  supporting  the  < 
trcmities  of  the  same  roof.  Their  position,  foi 
and  tise  will  be  l^est  understood  from  the  followii 
wockIouI,  in  which  A  A  are  the  aniae. 

Vitruvius*'  describes  the  temple  in  amis  (voof 
irapaffTaai)  to  l>e  one  of  the  simplest  kind.     It 
as  he  say?,  in  front,  antte  attached  to  the  Wi 
which  enclosed  the  cella;  and  in  the  middle, 
iween  the  anto?,  two  columns  supporting  the 
irave.    According  to  him,"  the  anlffi  ought  to  bei 
the  same  thickness  as  the  columns.     The 
spacer  {tnlercoiutnnia)  into  which  the  front  of 

1.  (Cic,  pro,  r>oin.,  e.  17.)— 2.  [Lir.,ii.,  AS.)— 1.  iUr  . 
a.)— 4.  (Tucit.,  Ann.,  iii..  19.)— 5,  (Ut.,  •*.,  50  ;  viii.,  3i.) 
(Vitrnt.,  1.,  8.) — 7.  (Ap.  Marroft.,  Saturn.,  vi..  I.}— 6.  (i 
Noniam.) — 9.  (AtbriiKaB,  xi. — Enrip..  Dioa..  114S. — Andra 
1133.— Sch»l.  tn  loc.— Mffnuder,  p.  310,  rd.  .Mvlueke.— Q«| 
1.,  83,— Fp«u»,  ■.  T.  Mefwictlium.)— 10,  (OfBrt.,  U7T.J— | 
(Anab.,tT..3,  «3fl.)— 12.  (Apopfalh.)— 13.  (AhkM^  ,  U.  A^ 
6.)— 14.  (Aduuf.Apiynd.,  B.  r.)~li).  (ui.,  l.>— IB    dr.,  4.; 


ANTEAMBCLORES. 


ANTEFIXA. 


dirided  by  the  two  columns,  were 
:apied  bv  marble  balustrades,  or  by 
OT       '  '         or  gairs.    The  rains 

;  I'  dt^scription  of  Vimi- 
...:A  Asia  Minor;  and  wc 
as  a  spcciraeii  a  restoration  of  the 
iple  of  Artemis  Propylaea  at  Eleusis, 
tab «  plan  of  the  pronaas*: 


B  B»  th£  etUa  or  va5f ;  O,  Ou  altar. 


inscription  rvspccHn^  the  temple  of 

teolt,  coni.-iius  the  fullGwin^  direction 

to  one  ol  the  walls:  Kx.  eo.  riRtcre. 

ad.  MAsr.  vonsuM,  frojicito,  loncas. 

p.  I. 

)li!mTi5  is  attacked  hv  Orestes  in 

ihe  temple  at  Delphi,  he  seizes  the 

^  iided  by  means  of  nails  or 

lac  (Topairriiiof  «/)eyuatrra*). 

[U.  ..  ..,    ..  Ukc  altar,  snd  addresses  the 

is  own  defence.     In  two  other  passages, 

the  term  by  metonymy,  to  denote 

105  of  a  temple*  or  the  vestijiule  of  a 

each  case  iJie  jiortico,  or  space  en- 

llie  nntfc  * 

came  the  adjective  parnsiiTtu-vs,  aud 

niraJlatica  employed  as  the  term  for  a 

may  l-e  considered  as  the  section  of 

If  attached  lo  the  wall  of  a  building. 

a  ceiling  were  laid  tipon  three  kinds 

vir,  colninos,  antB,  ana  porastaticx  or 

<<uor\  a  variety  of  the  Aeu 

FLsh,    This  would  appear 

U  whoMr  name  a  poet  in  Athenwus 

it  wa5   inadmissible  into  heroic 

iJilBTTt^tyNES  were  slaves  who  were 
lij  ?t  N'fort;  i>,err  master?,  in  order  to 
f'  irvjugh  the  croud.'    They 

.  .  WW  tiaminomfo;  and  if  this 
iriit  t'»  '-i'-ar  the  way,  they  wseil  their 
mil  fftr  that  pnipofie.    Pliny  relates 
of  an  individual  who  was  roughly 


r,  lOrw  1-r  (I[.h.    ill  Taiir,  lUfl.)— S. 

i    Rnnknl.  p.  IC  — 

ilanijw^rtcrooch. — 

■    injT,,  ri,,  7,  1.)— 3. 

.  i-    lir.  IIT.  .'1.  SchaPidiT.— Plin., 


bandied  hy  a  Roman  knight,  because  hi»  «lave  lud 

})resumed  to  loach  the  latter  in  order  to  make  way 
or  hLs  master.*  The  teiTn  aiUfnmhtthnrs  was  also 
given  to  the  clieals,  who  were  accusiomed  lo  walk 
before  their  patroni  when  ihc  latter  appeared  ia 
public* 

ANTECESSCRES,  caUed  also  ANTECUR^ 
SOREtS,  Were  horse-soldiers,  who  were  accustom- 
ed to  precede  an  army  on  march  in  order  to  chooflt 
a  suitable  place  for  the  camp,  and  to  make  the  oe- 
cessary  nroviMons  for  the  army.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  merely  scouts,  like  the  rnruM* 
/vr«.'  This  name  was  also  fcHven  to  the  teacberft 
of  the  Romnn  law.* 

A.NTECCENA.    (I'm/.  Cckna.) 

ANTEFIXA,  lerraM'ottaP,  which  exhibited  vari- 
ous ornamental  designs  and  were  used  in  architec- 
lure  to  cover  the  fneze  ( jflpA^rw^)  of  theenlablniure. 

These  terrQ-cottas  ^o  not  appear  to  have  l»eeu 
us«l  among  the  Greeks,  but  were  prohahly  Etrurian 
in  their  origin,  nnd  were  thence  taken  for"  the  deco- 
ration of  Roman  buildings.  Festiis  describes  ihem 
in  the  following  terms:  Anlrfixa.  qua  rr  opcrrfguiiao 
Uctis  tuijiiptntiir  sub  siillicu/w. 

The  name  ««/ty!j-(i  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  Aj:*;*/  tefore  the  buildr 
ings  which  they  adorned;  ana  the  maimer  of  fixing 
ihem,  at  least  in  many  c;ise.t,  appears  from  the  re- 
mains of  them  still  eiisling^.  At  Scroiano,  supposed 
to  he  the  nncicnt  Veii,  they  were  found  fa-stencd  to 
the  frieze  with  leaden  nails.  At  Vellctri,  furm'jily 
a  ciiy  of  the  *''dsci,  they  vcrc  discovered  {s^e  XV 
follmcing  irmflcvt)  with  boles  for  the  nails  to  pass 
throusb.  They  were  formed  in  monlds.  and  then 
baked  by  fire,  so  that  the  number  of  them  mighl  1^ 
increased  to  any  exlent;  and  copies  of  the  same  de- 
sign were  no  donbt  frequently  repeated  on  the  same 
frieze,  or  the  groal  variety  and  esqujisite  heauiy 
of  the  workmanship,  the  reader  may  l<'>*t  form  an 
idea  by  insprolinp  the  colleclion  of  iheni  in  ilie  Brit- 
ish Musciun,  or  bj'  studying  the  cngm^Tn^^  and  de- 
scription of  that  collection  published  by  Dr.  Tayloi 
Combe. 

The  two  imperiect  antefixa  here  represented  are 
amoni?  ihos»*  ffjiind  at  Velleiri,  and  described  by 
Carloiii  (/^w«/;,  17h5). 


The  first  of  them  must  have  funned  nan  of  Uia 
ujtfjcr  Ijordcr  of  till!  fnrze,  or,  rather,  of  iLc  cornice. 
It  contains  a  panther's  head,  desi^ied  to  scire  as  a 
sjwui  for  the  rain-water  to  pass  through  in  descend- 
ii>g  fj-om  tlie  roof.  Simjlarantcfijta,but  with  comic 
masks  instead  of  auiinals*  heads,  adorned  the  Tem- 
ple of  Isis  at  Pompeii.' 

The  second  of  the  above  specimens  reprcr-enls 
two  men  who  have  a  dispute,  and  who  come  licfore 
the  sceptre-bearinif  kings  or  judges  to  have  their 
cause  decided.  The  style  of  tiiis  bas-relief  indi- 
cates its  high  antiquity,  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 


t.  (Mulinl, 
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;  I.,  74.J 


I.  (Ep.  iii.,  14,  Biib  fin.)- 
— 1  (Ifirt.,  Bell.  Afr.,  IS,  who  ^pcnloi  n(  BpccflUnire*  cl  »nl*- 
ccmnm  eqail*"*.— Suet.,  VilcM.,  17.— €«•..  B.  C.  v..  47.}—! 
(C«l.  I.  tiu  IT,  t.  S,  ft  9,  n  )— 5.  (Pumiwii,  Lcod.,  laafl,»oL  i, 

6. 


pToref  thM  the  Volsci  hm!  attatnrd  lo  con?ti«lMaMo 
t;iMr  in  llicir  ar-^lntccturc.  Their  anlrfiita  are  n;- 
II.    ■      ■  ■      iL'  painlctl:  thi.-  j^und  of  ihal  hen- 

1'  ,  ihc  hair  of  ihe  six  men  is  black 

u.  ...^..,  .  .  ..  .l.jh  P'd;  iheirBarments  while,  vel- 
kiw,  ana  ixM:  the  '-luiirs  are  white.  The  two  hiilos 
may  be  observed  by  which  iJiis  slab  was  fuced  upon 
Ihc'huildiag, 

Caio  the  Censor  complained  thai  the  Romans  of 
his  time  hrp.Tin  lo  despise  oniamcnis  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  |u  prL'fcr  the  tuarble  fiic/es  of  Athens  ami 
Coiinlh.'  The  rising  la.'=to  which  Onto  deplored 
may  accyiim  for  Ihe  Mincrior  beauty  of  the  aiitefiia 
prv&cn*ed  in  the  Britisn  Museum,  wliich  were  dis- 
covered at  Rome.  A  specimen  of  them  is  hero 
^vcn.     It  ivprfscnls  Minerra  8"i»crintenfjing  the 
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con*tniction  of  the  ship  Argo.  The  man  with  the 
hammer  and  chisel  is  Argus,  who  built  the  ve.^^el 
or.dcr  her  (tireoiifii.  Tia*  pildt  Tiphys  is  assisted 
by  her  in  .itiarhmg  the  .soil  to  the  yard.  The  bor- 
ders at  the  top  and  bottom  at«  in  the  Givclc  style. 
lad  are  extremely  elej^imt.  Another  ."ipccimen  of 
the  antefiT.i  is  given  under  Ihe  anicle  Asm. 

ANTENNA  [nrpala,  KipaO*  the  yard  of  n  ahlp. 

The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  a  sinpte  mast  In  the 
middle,  and  a  square  sail,  in  raise  and  Mipport  wliich 
a  tranvcrie  pole  or  yam  was  eiteiidrd  acra-^s  the 
mast  not  far  from  the  ton.  In  winter  the  yard  was 
let  down,  and  lodged  In  the  vt^scl  or  tAkon  on  khorc. 
"  Kfff'frit  hihcmns  tfrmiM.i  antcnnn  priKtUtix."* 

When,  therefore,  the  time  for  Icnvin:;  the  port  nr- 
rix'ed,  it  was  necessary  lo  elevate  Uu?  yard,  to  which 
the  sail  was  previously  attached.  For  ihis  purpose 
a  wooden  hoop  waf  made  to  «lidc  up  and  down  the 
ma'd,  ns  we  sec  it  represented  in  an  antique  lamp, 
made  In  the  fijrm  of  a  ship.'  To  ibc  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  3*Hrd  (comua.  iiKpoHt^iat)  ropes  were  at- 
tached, which  pa.*ised  over  the  lop  of  the  mast ;  nnd 
by  means  of  the.»'e  n>peit,  and  the  pulleys  (Jntehlnc) 
connected  with  them,  ihe  yard  and  sail,  guided  by 
the  hoop,  were  hoisted  to  a  fcnfncienl  height.  The 
sail  was  then  unAirled,  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
deck  of  the  %'e':sel.* 

Cmsar  informs  as*  that,  in  order  lo  dcximy  the 
fleet  of  Ihe  Veneti,  his  soldiers  made  use  of  sharp 
«ckles  fastened  lo  long  poles.  With  these  they  cut 
ihe  ropes  {fuws)  by  which  the  yard  of  each  ship 
was  sn.sfieuded  fnim  ihe  mu>t.  The  conseoucnce 
wa*!,  thni  Ihe  yani,  with  ihe  sail  upon  it,  iinmcnalcly 
fell,  and  the  ship  liecame  unrnanaijcable.  These 
ropes  appear  to  have  t>ccn  railed  m  tJreck  Ktpovxoi, 
whence  in  Lalin  jntmrni  centcAi.* 

Besides  the  ropes  already  mentioned,  two  others 

I,  (Li».,  JniT.,  4.)-«.  (OfW.Trtat.,  ni-,  iT^O.)— 3.  (Oarto- 
jX  Latent.,  ih..  SL—Ctmrnm  j»iil.,  Ilrtp.  OflM..  i«.,  \i.)—\. 
iru  rtMK.  i .  3lf.~Ou.f,  MH..  n.,  477  1-5.  IB.  O-  iii.,  14.) 
-#  iLutmt,..  nu^  i77.^YMl.  Ftmoc^  I..  460.} 


hong  from  the  horns  of  ihc  antenna,  the  ti«ei 
was  to  turn  it  round  as  the  wind  veered,  sc 
keep  the  sail  opposite  to  the  wind.  This  op 
is  technically  described  by  Virgil  in  the  frj( 
Line:  **  CorHua  ifiatantm  pbxfrtimtit  tttttfnim 
And  more  poetically  where  he  uses  brn^ia 
lenma,  and.  adds,  "  Una  ttfi/ua.  lan/ucrU  Cottu 

When  a  storm  arose,  or  when  the  pert  % 
toined,  it  was  usunJ  to  lower  (be  autcnna  («tel 
iLddiXtnOiii,  Vi^ifvat),  and  lo  rrcf  llto  sail:  " 
ja-mifiuium  tlfmiitile  cornwi,  rtcior  Ctamai,  H  m 
tatum  tttOiudite  lY/um.*" 

Also  before  an  engagement  the  anteaoavi 
ered  to  the  middle  ot  ihe  mast  iAsUmnis  cd  « 
malum  dcfui.'ais*)  We  may  owerve  that  tJ 
last-cited  authors  use  anUniuK  in  the  plural 
yanl  of  a  single  ship,  probub'y  because  this 
Kidered  it  as  con&iiiLiug  of  two  aims  united 
middle. 

Fp)m  nmnerous  representations  of  ships 
lique  coins,  intaglios,  lamps,  and  bas-reUe 
here  select  two  gems,  Mb  of  which  show  the 
nnicnna,  bm  wiih  tlie  sail  reefed  in  the  one, 
(he  other  expanded  and  swollen  with  the  win 


The  former  njirc-setiis  Ulysses  tied  to  (h« 
in  tiiJer  to  elfcci  itih  esea|»e  from  the  8irt 
shows  the  lAtntna  at  the  extremities  of  the  yal 
the  two  cffurAi  jwoceeding  from  thrr  '  *'  ' 
Ihe  mast.  Besides  these  paninil:: 
represents  also  the  rojws  used  loi  :  ,,  L 

tcaua so  as  to  t '«  the  wind. 

ANTEPAC.vIiuN'TA,  doorposts,  the  JAml 
door.  I 

The  inscrip'ion  quoted  in  the  article  Asrrj 

(?'!>■=  ^!-"  -  ■' ■"■■"  to  make  jaii''"  ••'  --'^ 

Cato,' 
ntise,  mentiM 

Viiruviiis*  gives  niinute  im^irucuons  respcctll 
form  and  proporiionti  of  th*-  ■  ;  i  -nta  i 
doors  of  temples;  and  these  <■■  xtH 

corpc%poml  with  the  exampiu^  ;  i  ^mOI 

remains  of  Grecian  archiiecturc.'     Xho 


1 


lenn  for  a  Hnorposi  is  posiis. 

ANT  \  XI  appear  to  have  l*en  i 

of  Iff  !  for  the  defence  of  Ihe  «U 

(sigiUi',  i,    .  ,   .■   which  thev  were  slatiuncd.*, 

ANTKSTA  III.     (IW.  'Amn,  p.  IH.) 

•  ANTHEM  IS  (lii'flt/i/f),  a  species  of  plant 

ClUMAUIRLnN.)  { 

•  ANTHEMUM(ivff«//w.  -or.  or  -tov),  Bap«^ 

plant,  about  which  some  uncertainty  prevail** 
ams  is  in  favour  of  its  being  the  genus  Maid 
or  Wild  Chamomile.  Sjfirengel,  huwc\'cr,  re« 
several  species  of  this  plant  noticed  by  Thed 
lus  to  the  ArUJkemii  Ottia.  8tackhou^c  also  | 
unsatisfactory  in  his  views  on  thi'S  subject.* 
•ANTHEU'ldlSfui^rpiwof^.  a  plant,    Spt 

in  tlie  first  edition  of  his  \\.  H    H 

AyUhrrtms  Grarvs  with  it,  but  in 
A^phtuUhf  Jistitlomi.  Thiebaull  tu 
OmitJiogaiiim  /*yrmair«m,and  S(ackJiou.>c  Uiej 


I.  {.flSn.,  111..  MO.)— S.  (JRn.,9,'*1'3  •.  .m 
zi..  4H3.)— 4.   (Ilirt.,  !)«*  Bell.  Al<  • 
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In  a  «'onl,  all  b  mere  cnnjectnre  viih 
to  iU  ibe  description  of  il  bj  Theopbra>ius 

r\  {' AvHra^'tpia),  a  flowcr-festi- 

fl'raicd  in  SicUy  in  lionour  of 

frainl  Persephone,  in  comraemomtion  of  the 

oi  Persephone  lo  her  mother  in  the  beginning 

it  consbtcd  in  gathering  flo-wers  and 

j^axlandSf  because  Peniephonc  liad  been  car- 

Piiiiip  H-hile  engaged  in  this  occupation.* 

H>  ai  Hipponium  the  women  cele- 

lal  in  nonotir of  Demeter,  which 

\tily  ciJlud  onihesphona,  since  it  was  de- 

bicjly.    The  women  themselves  gather- 

rers  for  the  garlands  which  they  wore  on 

:c«sioQ,  aiiil  it  would  have  been  a  disirrace  lo 

die  tk}w^rs  for  that  purpose.    Anihespboria 

also  solemnized  in  honour  of  other  deities, 

\)j  in  hon'Hir  of  Juno,  surnamed  'AvAeia,  at 

tw"'  '■■n.'*,  cnrr\in;f  basket!*  filled  with 

"cev'ion,  while  a  tune  colled 

,ft.^.   ,....,.  4  on  the  flute.     Aphrodite,  too. 

lipped  at  C'nossus,  under  ttio  name  'At^ 

h35;  Ihr-rrfore  bcpn  romparod  with  Flora, 

's  the  anlhe.'iphoria  have  been 

tbc  '  ;ival  of  the  A?r7/rr/w:Tn. 

ic---  i  I.  i\L\.     (Vtd.  DjoNVaiA.) 

"■;STE  RION.    {VU.  CAi.F.snxn,  Grttck.) 

'J  AS  (dv^'iof),  a  ipectes  offish,  the  same 

dw  Ijoirms  anthias,  L.,  or  Sftraitus  antkias  of 

mer     U^    Fri?nrh  name  is  Barhirr.     The   an- 

de-  'ral  species  of  this  fi?h,  one  of 

t*.  ;  'If.'     (^uvifr  desrrib**s  this  as 

t,  of  a  fine  ruby  red,  cliangintr  lo 

KVIver,  with  vellow  bands  on  the  chrek.' 

lUS,  a  bird,  which,  accordini;  to  Pliny, 

iflowers,  and  imitated  the  neighing  of  a 

•Ion  would  have  it  to  be  the  Embcrizza 

^:  BimtiDg,  called  in  l-Ingland  the 

i  iiid    in    l*ranrc   IJntnu/.     This 

:  i^omt^whai  duubtful,  since  Aris- 

v^   the   Allium  as   frequenting  rivers, 

VcIIow  Hammer  delights  in  trees.* 

[RAX    {uvHfMi),   ihc    Carbuncle.    ( Vid. 

ION,    a    species    of   carbuncle, 

to  Tbeophrastus,  in  the  island  of 

linn'*  thinks  that  Thcophro-slus^* 

ick  marble  of  that  island, 

'•  to  an  extinguished  coal, 

iai<  {from  ui-tt,iaS,  ^' a  coaV), 

ri  iiaiue  fn>ni  one  Imniing. 

•^  .  ,  ihiii  of  this  mnrble  were 

■ntioned  by  Theophrastns;  and 

:  rrt«:  him  in  stating  that  ihcy 

'^rchompnns.'* 

vl,  the  Honiet,  or  Vetpa 

Urd  tn'0frjytov  by  Suidas. 

(fli  a  species  of   plant. 

~]tor  Alpiniis,  that  the  tiiM 

':y  is  the  t'rc.vn  Cretica;  and 

,•  «M~nnd  it  the  Ajura  Int.    Lin- 

'i  tins  uniniun  in  re- 

ng  it  iJie  nante  of 

.    <.    ..  1  .-.../.»> 

lu«  lA. '  {%'ui,  Htpouobia.^ 

(lUTi^ctTi^),  in  its  btcral  and  gen- 

u"?."  was,  in  the  Uineuagff 

irly  applied  to  pprcecil- 

ir  V, ai.-ii  is  said  10  have  originated 

rMt.tl   P.  I, .4;  »iii.,IS. — A'liiffn,  ATtiKiniJ.,».T.| 

1.   (ti-.  p.  ««.)—<.   {VMn.,  ii., 

rAUiriivu*,  iii.,  19. — Ariitrit., 

"1.  N-  A.,  I.,  4  :  Till.,  W;  mi., 

\pp«!oJ.,f-».J— 8.  (Plin., 

'>. — Adanii,  Apnond.,  a. 

-II.  (Lith.,  c.  6M-li 

M«Mni,li.;»,J-ll.  (UkMor.,  iU.,  l-O.-Atlanu. 


with  Solon."  By  tin's,  a  citizen  nominatnd  to  pe^ 
form  a  leiiurgia,  such  as  a  tricrarrhy  or  choregia,  or 
10  rank  among  the  projMJrty-lajc  payers  in  a  class 
disnnjporlioned  to  his  meau8,  was  empowered  to 
call  upon  any  qualified  person  not  so  ihaiged  lo 
take  the  ofl'ice  in  his  stead,  or  submit  to  a  complete 
exchange  of  property;  the  charge  in  question,  of 
coursT,  attaching  to  tiic  fimt  party,  if  ihe  eichaiige 
were  finally  etlected.'  For  these  proceedings  the 
courts  were  opened  at  a  stated  time  every  year  by 
the  niagi.strates  that  had  officlul  cognisance  of  the 
particular  subject^  such  as  ihe  strategi  in  cases  of 
Irierarchy  and  ratmg  lo  the  property-liuies,  and  the 
archon  in  those  of  choregia;  and  to  the  tribunal  o{ 
such  an  officer  it  was  the  first  step  of  the  challenger 
to  ."inmmon  his  opponent.*  It  may  be  nrei-umed 
that  \\*'  then  furroally  repeated  his  propcsaf,  and  thai 
the  otherparty  stated  his  objectiou.s,  which,  if  obvi- 
ou.sly  samcient  in  law,  might  perhaps  authorize  the 
magistrate  to  dismi'>s  tlie  case;  if  otherwise,  ihe 
legal  resistance,  and  preparations  Jl^r  bringing  the 
cause  before  the  dicasts,  would  naturally  begin  here. 
In  the  latter  case,  or  if  tlic  exchange  were  ncccpicd, 
the  law  directed  the  challenger  to  repair  lo  the 
hoQses  and  lands  of  his  antagonist,  and  secure  him* 
.self,  as  all  the  claims  and  liabilities  of  the  estate 
were  to  be  transferred,  from  fraudulent  encimibran- 
ces  of  Ihe  real  proi>erty,  by  observing  what  mortgage 
placards  (*pm).  if  any,  were  fixed  upon  it,  and 
against  clandestine  removal  of  the  other  efiects,  by 
scaling  up  the  chambers  that  contained  them,  and, 
if  he  please*!,  by  puuing  bailiffs  in  the  mansion.* 
His  opponent  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  deal  in  like  manner  witli  tlie  es- 
tate of  the  challenger,  and  received  notice  to  attend 
the  proper  tribnna)  on  a  fixed  liav  to  take  the  usual 
oath.  The  entries  here  described  seem,  in  contetn- 
plation  of  laM',  lo  have  been  a  complete  efii^ctaation 
of  the  exchange,'  and  it  does  nut  appear  that  pri- 
marily there  was  any  legal  necessity  for  a  farther 
ratification  by  the  dicasts ;  but,  in  practice,  this  must 
always  have  been  required  by  the  confiJci  of  inters 
csts  between  the  parties.  The  ne^tt  proceeding  was 
the  oath,  which  was  taken  by  both  parties,  and  pur- 
ported that  th^y  would  faithfully  discover  all  their 
propeny,  except  shares  held  in  the  silver  mines  at 
Laurion;  for  these  were  not  rated  to  leiiurgiip  or 
properly  taxes,  nor,  consequently,  liable  to  the  ex- 
change. In  pursuance  of  ibis  agreement,  the  law 
enjoined  that  ihey  should  exchange  correct  accounts 
of  their  rcsjieetive  assets  (urro^iaft^)  within  three 
rlays ;  bill,  in  practice,  the  time  mi^ht  be  extended  by 
tlie  consent  of  the  challenger.  Al'icr  this,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  slill  un compromised,  it  would  assume  the 
shape  :md  follow  the  cour»  of  an  ordinary  lawsuit 
{Viti.  Dikf),  under  ihe  condnct  of  ihe  magistrate 
within  whose  jurisdiction  il  had  ariginally  come. 
The  verdict  of  ihe  dicnsts,  when  adverse  to  the 
challenged,  seems  merely  to  have  rendered  impera- 
;ive  the  first  demand  of  nis  antagonist,  viz^  that  he 
should  .submit  to  the  exchange,  or  undertake  the 
chanE^e  inqneslion;  and  as  the  alternative  was  open 
10  the  former,  and  a  comprorm'sc  might  be  acceded 
[o  by  the  latter  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  we 
may  infer  that  the  exchange  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
fmally  accomplished.*  The  irksomeness,  however, 
of  the  sequestration,  during  which  the  litigant  was 
pre  eluded  from  the  use  of  his  own  property,  and  dis- 
abled frtjiu  bringing  actions  fur  embczzltiment  and 
the  like  against  otliers  (for  bis  prospective  reim- 
bursement was  reckoned  a  part  ot  the  sequestrated 
estate*),  would  invariably  cause  a  speedy — perhaps, 
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AimORAPHE. 

^tdsreikscs.  a  fair  -tiajuMincnt  of  the  Vurdens  in- 
jidcnl  to  llic  cHmiilion  oj  a  wt-nlthy  Atlif'iiia»- 

ANTUaiAHIh  {avr,ytjfm)  orifiinaliy  sigiiifw:d 
Jic  writing  niil  in  by  the  defendant,  in  a\l  caiisos, 
A'tiL'tlitrr  (MitiiiL-  or  piivalc,  in  answer  to  tlic  iudict- 
aicni  or  bill  ol  the  prosecutor.  From  lliis  signilica- 
liun  it  wns  applied,  by  au  cn'iy  iriuiiitiou,  to  llic  sub- 
JWiicc  as  well  as  the  ionu  of  llif  reply,  IxJih  of  which 
art!  aUo  indicated  by  aiTwuoaia.  whieh  moans  pn- 
nuh.y  "the  oath  cori\>bumting  the  statement  ot  tlic 
Bccit5t:d.  Harpocralion  has  remarked  that  anli- 
graphc  niighl  denote,  as  aiilomosia  doa  in  its  more 
txii'iided  application,  the  bill  wid  affidavit  of  either 
paily;  and  this  remark  seems  to  l>e  ]u^ti^led  by  a 
passage  of  Plato.*  Schouiann,  liowever,  main- 
tains'  ihal  antigraphe  was  unly  used  in  this  sigui- 
flcation  in  the  case  of  persons  who  liiid  claim  to  an 
iinawi-^nctl  inheritance.  Here  neither  the  first  nor 
any  uiher  claimant  could  appear  in  the  charact«»rof 
aproAoeulor;  that  is,  no  ditc}  or  lyK>.']fda  could  \nj 
strictly  said  u»  bedirciucd  by  one  competitor  ojfainsi 
another,  when  all  came  loiVurd  voluntnrily  ta  the 
tribunal  to  defend  their  several  litles.  This  circum- 
iitance  Schiimann  ha^  (iviegcsted  as  a  reason  why 
lli«  docuinents  of  each  clairo*m  were  denoted  by 
the  term  in  iiueslion. 

Perhaps  ilie  word  "nlea,"  thongh  by  no  means  a 
coincident  term,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  tolerably 
proximate  lendcringof  anlli^raphe.  Of  pleas  there 
can  !«  only  two  kinds,  the  dilolur>',  and  ihtise  to  the 
action.  The  former,  in  Attic  law,  comprehends  all 
*nch  allegations  at,  by  a^^wrting  the  ineompclency 
of  the  court,  the  disability  of  the  plainlifT,  or  privi- 
lej^  of  the  defendant  and  the  like,  would  liavc  a 
tendency  to  show  that  ibe  cause  in  its  present  stale 
could  not  be  hrtiught  into  cnurt  (pi/  r/ad^-wj  fuov 
thai  rfjy  /Uiiv) .  thf  latter,  cvcrytliinjj  that  could 
be  a<tduced  by  way  of  denial,  excuse,  ju.slificalion, 
and  defence  penenillT  f-  •■  -  ■  i  ••  •<  -i..--  .-i.-  time, 
h  :;pt  in  mind,  ih.-it  th-  !  plead- 

l  ^**»*i5ai  Athens  vi   (  ic  hold- 

iL|  'iift  anacriiiis,  at  wiuch  lk»tU  piiiLici*  piwiuc4»d 
^-.tt  nllcKatltms,  with  the  cviden'.e  (o  tiuUtaniialc 
ihcm;  and  that  the  object  of  ihi^  part  ot  ihw  pro- 
eeedings  was.  under  the  directions  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  maijisiraie,  to  prvnaiv  and  enucleate 
the  question  for  the  dicasts.  Tlic  following  is  an 
insiancc  of  the  simplest  form  of  indictment  and 
pica:  •*  A|x>llodtirus,  the  son  of  Pasion  of  AchamiD, 
against  Stcj>lianus,  son  of  Menccles  of  Achnmrc,  for 
perjury.  The  penalty  rated,  a  talent.  Stephanm 
noie  ThIsc  witness  against  me  when  he  ?ave  in  evi- 
dence the  matters  in  the  tablets.  Sienhanus,  son 
of  Menccles  of  Achnmip,  I  witnessed  tnily  when 
I  gave  in  evidence  the  (liinRs  in  the  tablet."'  The 
pleadings  rai^hi  Im?  altered  during  the  anncrisis; 
out,  'Mice  cuu>i((Ded  in  the  c«'hi(in«,  they,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  accomnanyiug  documents,  were  pro- 
lecied  by  the  official  seal  from  any  eluin^  by  the 
Jli2nnt^.  On  the  day  of  trial,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  dicasts,  the  ccKinu'*  was  opened,  and  the  plea 
was  then  lead  bv  the  clerk  of  the  court,  tofi:elher 
with  its  antaj^onist  bill.  Whether  it  was  prescn'cd 
aflerward  as  a  public  record,  which  we  know  (o 
liavo  been  the  caac  with  rcfipret  to  the  ypa^n  in 
forae  causes*  we  are  not  informed. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  have 
hecn  observTd  that  queMions  requiring  n  previous 
ilceision  would  freqiiciilly  arise  upon  the  allega- 
tions of  the  plea,  and  tliai  the  plea  to  the  anion  in 
paiticulnr  would  oHen  contain  matter  that  would 
tend  essentially  to  alter,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  rc- 
veise  the  relative  jHisiiions  of  the  parties.  In  the 
fir^t  case,  a  trial  bctbrc  the  dicnsts  would  be  granted 
by  the  magistrate  whenever  he  was  loath  to  incur 
the  responsibility  of  decision ;  in  the  second,  a  cross- 


action  nn'shl  be  instituted,  and  carricl  on  fcpai 
ly,  lliuugti  ]iorhap8  !>imuIuneou.Hly  with  the  ori^ 
suit-    CaM;.\,alsu,  would  Mtmciianjs  occur,  in  w] 
the  defendant,  frum  considering  the  iiidiclment 
AJi  tuiwanrauiablc  aggression,  or,  perhaps,  one  ' 
repelled  by  atuiclc,  would  Iw  tempted   to  retail 
npon  some  delinquency  of  his  cjiponent,  utterlvl 
connected  with  Uie  cause  in  hand,  and  to  ihla] 
would  be,  in  mosit  cases,  able  to  resort.    Anj 
stance  of  each  kind  will  I*  briefly  given  by  cl 
the  curninnn  rrapaypa^  as  a  caust*  arising  ai 
dilatory  plea ;    a  cmsa-action   fur  a»sauU  ;ai«| 
upon  a  primary  action  for  the  same  ;*  and  a 
ftaata,  or  "judicial  examination  of  the  life  or 
als"  of  an  orator  upon  an  impeachment  for  mi 
duct  in  an  ombassy  (TraflaTrfifoCtia).*    All  caui»ti 
thl}  secondary  nature  (and  there  wa5  hardly  oni 
any  kind  cognizable  by  the  Attic  courts  that 
not  occnsionally  rank  amou^  tlicm)  wen^, 
viewed  in  their  relation  with  ihe  primary  act 
comprclicndcd  by  the  cnlarijrd  .•'iiinilicalu-'n  of  j 
grnpnc;  cr,  in  other  words,  this  icmi,  iiicxp 
of  Junn  or  substjmco,  is  indicative  of  a  nepcilt 
rclaliative  quality,  that  mi^hi  be  incidrni 
great  variety  of  causes.    The  distinction,  " 
thai  is  implied  by  aniicraphe  was  not  mcr 
and  unsubstantial;  for  we  are  tobl,  in  oMi 
vent  fVivolou.s  suits  on  the  one  hand,  and 
sion  upctn  the  other,  the  loser  in  a  paraj 
cross-action  u{>un  a  private  suit,  was  coi 
hy  a  R|)Ocial  Law  to  pay  the  iru6e>.la  (vid.  Ei 
i.ia),  nilable  u|K>n  the  valuation  of  the  main 
if  be   failed   m  obtain   the   votc.v  of  one  fifthi 
iho  jury,  and  certain  court  fees  (rpvToi-ein)  not 
(i^inally  incident  to  ilic  soil.    That  there  wait  a 
ilar  provision  in  public  causes  wc  may 
from  annb>p>',  lliough  wc  have  no  authority  to  d< 
mine  the  matter.' 

ANTIGRAPHEIS    {uvnyp(t^ri()   were 
clerks  at  Athens,  of  whom  there  were  two 
The  first  belonged  to  the  fiovAij  -.  hm  duly 
ffive  an  account  to  the  people  of  all  the  moneys] 
to  the  state.     ('Oc  KaU"  iKtltjrttv  itpvraviia^  m 
yiCrra  tuq  irpnaudm'^  r^  (Jiy/Ufi*)     '"   ^bfl 
vEsohines,  the  uvTiyfWt^tv^  n/f  iJiitrXi,^  wai 
nu-j^TOf ;'  bill  in  later  times  lie  was  chosen 
The  second  liclcmgrd  lo  tlie  people,  and  his 
wn^  to  cheek  the  accounts  of  the  public  oC 
such  as  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  moneys, 
war  taxes,  dec.    (Acrrol  Ai  //ooi»  uirij/w^flf. 

ANTINOEI'A  ('Avnvoeia),  annual  fc»livataj 

?tiinqurnnial  games,  which   the   Roman 
ladrinn  instituted  in  honour  of  his  fnvonrile 
noun,  aHcrhc  waj»  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or,  aceo» 
to  others,  had  sarriRced  himself  for  bi.«  sovi 
in  a  fit  of  religiou*;  fanaticism.    The  fesiivaU 
celebrated  in  Bithynia  and  at  Maniinca,  in 
places  he  wns  worshipjted  as  a  pxl.* 

•ANTIP'ATFIE^!,  the  wrt  of  Coral  called! 
tifiithes  faviirxiJtu-eiim^  Pall.' 

AXTlPHKH  NA.    (Vid.  Dos.) 
ANTiaiTATUI.    {Vid.  LiPn»ini.) 
•ANTIRItH  INON  {fifW/i^im-  or  uvrij 
plant,  which  Sprengel  makes  the  same 
Antirrkimim  Ofemiium.     Uanbniin   calls 
French  name  of  yifii/ITc  ih  rrav.or  Cnlf's 
Stephens  and  Mattfiiolus  bv  inai  of  M"urvn 
Its  ordinary  name  in  English  Is  Snar>i:rof;*'n}* 

ANT'LIA  (oiT^/a),  any  machine  for  rawing] 
tei ;  a  pump. 
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ANTUA. 


ANTYX 


txtA  fijoip!  shows  a  machin?  which  is 
Ihc  river  Eis'wch,  in  the  TjtoI,  iho  an- 
VK  As  the  carrent  puis  the  wheel  in  ino- 
lios,  Ikt  jars  en  iis  margin  slk  snccessi\-cly  iin- 
aapiad  ami  filled  wita  unler  Wheu  ihuy  reach 
lie  lop,  ihc  centrifujpil  force,  conjuiued  wilh  iheir 
•fiUfiie  DQsidon .  <ipriHs  ihe  water  sideways  into  a 
tKnBL^  dom  V  '  ■  •  >uveved  to  a  distance,  and 

(kasy  used  i  'thus,  by  the  hictssanr 

of  '^  •  I  iiacll',  a  portion  o(  it  15  t-vcrv 

r  devaiion  nearly  equal  to  the  ili- 


L*  mcDiicms  a  machine  construcicd  on 
iprll-tijilc:  **  Vt  JltviosvcTUirt  mtt/s  afifne  havsfm 
The  line  is  quoted  by  Nonius  Morcel- 
wbo  obsen'es  that  the  Jam  or  tints  of  5uch 
^nt€ntm  toiti)  are  propeily  called  "havstm 
"  "  '    "  i-rr-^k  they  are  called  uvrXia. 

dtnaelm:  water  was  at  rest,  as  in  a 

•ra  we  ihp  currcnl  was  too  slow 

Id  I  in  motion,  it  was  $0 

*  ;  V  animal  force,  and 

orcriit  '  "iiiinonly  employed  for 

machine?  arc  descnbed  hy 
In  .       .  that  whtch  has  been  al- 

eipLained,  and  which,  as  he  observes,  was 
•fiperii^rfin  r/tinUura^  ipStHSjCti minis  impuisu. 
6re  w  ■  r\'mpantiTn',  a  tread-wheel, 

ttims:  2.  a  wher!  resem- 
llui  la  ;;..  ,-..,. ^mg  figure,  but  having,  in- 
of  potft,  wooden  boxes  or  buckeL^  (nuxfioli 
k'),«o  arraogui  as  to  fonn  steps  for  those  who 
Ae  wheel:  3.  the  chain-pomp:  A.  the  oKhka, 
%Al<clufiied«i*5  screw ;  and,  5.  the  cUsilica  macAtfuj, 

mentions  the  ease  of  a  man  of  cqnes- 
coDdetnned  to  the  antJia.  Tlie  uatnre 
sf  the  pmiilHaent  mny  lie  conceiv^ed  from  the  words 
aTAnKinJI^anL'  He  knew  a  jwr^n  who  dreamed 
te  be  VSRiMtaBiIv  walking,  though  his  tKxIy  did 
■•  Bianr;  urf  another  who  dreamed  tliat  water 
^mlknrtBffhm  his  feet.  It  was  ihc  lot  of  each  to 
W  iwrnAmntd  to  the  anttia  (cJc  uvtMov  xaradtKaa- 
9hm),  md  thia  to  fulfil  his  dream. 
l>iife«a«Whand,  the  antlia  with  which  Martial* 
bU  pt7\]eb  was  prul>ably  the  pole  and 
as^renally  employed  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
TW  pole  Is  curved,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
f ;  far«Auac  it  is  the  stem  of  a  fir,  or  some 
tree.    The  backcu  being  attached  to 
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ihe  top  of  tlic  tree,  Iwndis  it  by  its  weight,  and  Ibi 
thickness  ol  the  ulher  cjcircmily  server  as  a  counter 
poise.  The  great  antiquity  of  this  method  of  raising 
water  is  proved  by  represeolations  of  it  in  Egyptian 
paiJi  tings.' 

AN'1'*.)M0S'IA  {avTufioaia),  a  part  of  the  ut-uxpi 
atf,  or  preliminary  pleadings  in  an  Athenian  lawsuit. 
The  tenri  was  used  of  an  ua  th  taken  by  both  parties ; 
by  ihc  plaiatilf,  thai  his  complaint  was  well-founded, 
and  that  he  wa.i  aciuared  by  no  improper  motives; 
and  by  the  defendant,  that  his  defence  was  true.  It 
was  also  called  ^iLifmnin.  The  oaili  mijj^ht  contain 
either  the  direct  alfirmalive  or  negative,  iJi  which 
case  it  was  called  fv(h-^tKia  ;  or  amount  to  a  demur- 
rer or  vapaypfj^^.  The  uvrufioata  of  the  two  par- 
lies correspond  lo  our  bills  or  declarations  on  the 
one  bide,  and  lo  the  replies,  replications,  or  rejoin- 
ders on  the  other.    ( I'W.  Anticirapme.) 

ANTYX  (utn>f),  (probably  allied  elymologically 
to  .^MPYX)  («/ixi'f  ].  the  rini  or  border  of  anything, 
esnecialiy  of  a  shield  or  chariot. 

The  rim  of  the  large  round  shield  of  the  nncicnt 
Greeks  was  tliiuuer  tlian  tlie  part  which  it  enclo;;ed. 
Thas  the  ornamental  horderof  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
fabricated  by  Vulc.m,  was  only  tlireefold,  the  shield 
itself  being  sevenfold."  In  anotherpart  of  the  Iliad,* 
Achilles  sends  his  spear  against  .£neas,  and  •trikes 
his  shield  avn-y'  vrro  TT^K/rriv,  i.  *  ,  "on  the  outer- 
most border,"  where  (it  is  added)  the  bronze  was 
thinnest,  and  the  thinnest  part  of  the  ox-hide  was 
stretched  over  it.  In  consequence  of  the  great  sire 
of  this  round  shield,  ihe  extreme  border  (uvrvf 
sT//an7*)  touched  the  neck  of  the  wearer  above,  and 
the  lower  j>art  of  his  legs  below.  In  tlie  woodcut, 
in  the  article  Acn-erizjk,  we  see  the  uvn^  on  one 
side  of  Minerva's  shield. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Acruf  of  a  chariot  must 
have  been  thicker  than  the  body  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, and  to  which  it  gave  both  form  and  strcngih. 
For  ihe  same  reason,  it  was  oi^en  made  double,  as 
in  the  diariot  of  Juno  {^otai  6^  jrepldpouot  uvrvytf 
tht*).  In  early  times,  it  consisted  of  the  twigs  or 
tiexible  stem  of  a  tree  (Upr^TiKei*),  which  were  polisli- 
ed  and  shajjed  f'.)r  the  puiTwse.  Afterward,  a  .'splen- 
did rim  of  metal  fonnwl  tne  summit  of  the  chariot, 
especially  wlien  it  belonged  ;o  a  person  of  wealth 
and  rank. 

In  front  of  the  chariot,  the  uvrv^  was  often  raised 
above  the  bciy,  into  the  form  of  a  cur;'ature,  which 
served  tlit  purp^tse  of  a  hook  to  hang  the  reins 
upon  when  the  charioteer  had  occasion  to  leave  hi." 
vehicle'  Hence  Euripides  says  of  Hippoi)-ta3, 
who  had  just  ascended  his  chariot,  Muprrrcc  oix^P^^^ 

On  Emiscan  and  Greek  vases,  we  often  see  the 
chariot  painlpd  with  this  appendage  *o  the  rim  much 
elevated.  The  accompanyuig  wuodcui  jiliows  it  in 
a  simpler  form,  and  as  it  appears  in  the  Antepixa, 
engraved  in  the  work  of  Carloni,  which  has  been 
already  quoted. 

By  Synecdoche,  fixrvf  is  sometimes  used  for  a 
diariot,  the  part  being  put  for  the  Mhole.'    It  is 
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bI9c  u^uil  fTit'tAphorically,  as  when  ii  is  applied  l^y 
Miischus'  to  ihe  horns  of  the  new  moon,  and  by 
Kuriindfs'  tfi  the  fmnii?  ot  a  lyrp. 

Likewise  iht!  orbits  of  ihe  biin  and  pla/jeis,  wldcli 
were  conceived  to  he  circular,  were  colled  avrvye^ 
ovpavioi.  11m  orbit  of  Mare  is  so  denoniitmled  in 
ibc  HoincriL'  Hymn  In  Mars;*  and  the  zodiac,  in 
QU  epigram  of  Synt-bius,  descripuve  of  an  aatrulabe/ 
Alhiilinp^  to  this  use  of  the  tcnu,  a  (.'clcbratcd  philos- 
opher, barUii^  been  appointed  Prefect  of  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  Julian,  and  having  ilius  become  en- 
lilled  to  ride  in  a  chariot  with  a  silver  rim,  laments 
that  be  was  obliged  to  relinquish  an  ethereal  for  a 
silver  tivrt-f 

APACiKLOI  (aTruye^ot),  the  name  of  those  youths 
among  the  Cretans  who  bud  nut  reached  Uteii 
eighiecnili  year,  and  therefore  did  not  belong  lo  any 
liytAjj-  C*'"/  Aoblk)  Ab  these  youths  usually 
livttl  in  their  father's  house,  they  wrre  called  ffKOTior* 

APAGU'OE  {firayuyj?),  a  aumniary  proueas,  al- 
lowed in  cerlnin  cas^s  by  the  Athenian  law.  The 
term  dt-Miulcs  not  merelv  the  act  of  flppn-heodinj;  a 
culprit  caught  in  ipsofacto^  but  also  the  written  in- 
t^ruinuon  delivered  to  the  mai^i.sirate,  ui^ne  his 
apprehension.'  We  must  can'fnlly  diMinguish  l>e- 
Iween   ihe  otia^o!!>:,  ;!:  ,  and  the  epkti:;csis. 

The  mJ^nzu  was  an  i  ii'.jain<t  those  whu 

ti3uk  Jpon  them^rlvis  ■*...  ■  .;.  <  ,  or  exercised  some 
rinthl,  for  which  they  were  by  law  disqualified;  or 
those  whose  i;uili  won  manifest,  so  thai  the  puni.sh- 
mcntonly,  and  not  ihr  fact,  was  lo  be  detcnuincd. 
Pollux  shys  that  the  tndrixis  was  adopted  wlien 
the  accnscd  wtis  al'srnt.  Ihe  apa/^ot^f  when  he  was 
present.  DemosthenpifS  disliuKuishes  expressly  be- 
tween the  nui^ixis  atiil  the  tnuma^r.*  When  the  cum- 
plainaut  tuuk  th>3  accused  to  the  maj{i-*trate,  the 
process  was  called  apaf^ogc;  when  he  letl  the  majris- 
Lrate  to  the  offender,  ii  was  called  ephtiivsts;  in  the 
former  case,  the  omplainont  ran  llie  risk  of  forfrit- 
inff  HXH)  drachma  it  his  cliarifc  was  ill-foimdcd." 
The  cn^es  in  which  the  arxjitogc  was  »io*t  generallv 
allowed  were  ihosse  of  ihel\,"murder,  iU-usnf?e  of 
parents,  &c.  The  punishment  in  iliesc  cases  was 
pcncrolly  fixed  bv  law;  and  if  llic  accused  con- 
fessed, or  was  proved  piilty,  the  ma^iMrate  could 
execnic  the  sentence  at  once,  without  ap[»oalinp  to 
any  of  the  juiy-courts;  olher^visc  it  was  uecc^sarv 
that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  a  higher  tribunal." 
The  mn^slrates  who  presided  orer  the  np"f:ogf 
were  generally  the  Eleven  {oi  irfirKQ^^) ;  mim»'timc8 
the  rhief  nrrhnn,"  or  the  thesmolhclrr.'*  Tbe  mn=-t 
iropurtani  passajje  with  ic^rd  to  the  ojMn:o»r}*  is 
nniortunaiely  corrupt  and  uninlcllipblc."  The  com- 
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plainant  was  said  Aituyciv  ryjv  hrrayij^ 
Hulos,  when  they  allowed  H,  irofwd^ 
yvyifV' 

•APAUI'NE  ((iTopiVv).  a  apeci 
same  with  ilic  J^ppa  uf  the  Kounl 
called  C/eover>,  CUvm,  or  Otnxir-ff^ 
in  the  finit  edition  of  his  It.  11.  H.,lii 
Arrliuvi  I^tpfut^  or  BunlocU;  a  tni^ 
silently  corrects  in  hi.-i  edition  of  Di^ 
<'or(]ii)g  to  (.Jalen,  it  is  tiie  tpiAioTiav  ^ 
i){  Ilippoeratca*  ' 

•.\J*'ATK  {UVU71}),  the  name  of  a1 
in  Theophrastus.*  Great  diversity  { 
vail;*,  however,  with  respect  to  the  ]l| 
»ome  making  it  airtirr^,  and  others  ii^ 
refers  it  to  tlie  LcimMtm.  'I'unuuicunu 
but  .Slackhou.ic  he^italc.s  Iwiween  ^ 
and  the  liumttum  or  Umrhreril* 

AllA'ni  IKUS  rot'  At}(iOv  ypa^n. 

APATU'RIA  {anarmpta)  waa 
which  thf  Aihenians  had  in  cornni^ 
Greeks  o!  ihe  Ionian  name,*  with  thf 
tliose  of  Colophon  -t  '  i  -i.  -  -•■!  l^ 
in  the  ntntiih  of  V  md  tl 

days.    The  ongin  •-;  v.il  i^ 

following  inatuier:  AU.«ui  tbe  year] 
Athenians  were  carr^'ing  on  a  vri 
Horotians,  concerning'  the  district  i 
accunlinpr  to  others,  respecting  th* 
lEuoe.  The  IJtrotian  Xaulliius  or 
lengcd  Thvma-tes,  kinp  of  Attica,  lO' 
and  when  he  refu^ed,  Melnnthiis,  a  B 
of  the  house  of  the  NelitU,  o|!cred  ! 
for  ThvmnMes,  on  rontUtion  that,  I 
should  be  the  suceu>vor  lo  Thyraa 
was  acceptcil ;  and  when  Xanthius  I 
W'Kan  the  cngaf^cment,  there  apPeai^ 
ihiuB  a  man  in  the  ^payij,  the  attin  % 
fiont      MfbnihiH  ii>tiitndw|  Jiim  aitv 

V  ■    ■       :   J     '      '  •      ,       •  it 

n  1 

AU... .' u 

lime  the  Athenians  ccl<^braicd   twQ 
Apaluria,  and  that  of  Dionysus  1U| 
was  lirlic'ved  in  have  heen  uic  mnnd 
behind  Xanthiu.'<.    This  is  the  ^to^y 
scholiast  on  Ari.stfiphnnfs*   This  irna 
riM>  10  a  fulM*  nymolniry  of  the  ri 
which  wa.s  fonnorly  considered  to 
ittraTdv,  tu  decrtve.     All  modem  ci 
agree  that  the  name  is  composfti 
irn-n'fpia,  which  is  p«3rtectly  eonsis' 
Xenophon' «ays  of  the  festival :  'Ev 
o7  re  nar^ptc  xni  ol  m'yyFVfTf^  ^ri'eivi 
Acrording"  to  this  derivatinn,  it  is^ 
which  the  phratrire  met,  lo  discuss  1 
own  affairs.    But,  as  every  citizen } 
oi  a  pliralria,  the  fHsiiv.tl  eTtenrfed  4 
nation,  whoa--  ■     ' '  '      Ii 

er 'oiiaccoiitir  a 

takes  in  the  Ic^^  ,.  .     , ,    :...^  l;.l  ^.i^ 
Apnlurin,  conceives  that  it  arose  1 
stance  that  families  Iwlcmein^  to 
tribe  of  Ihe  .figicorcs  had  betti 
the  citizens. 

The  fir^t  day  of  the  festival,  wh 
on  the  eleventh  of  the  month  of 
railed  Aoftma  or  tWiftreia  :"  on  whi 
went  in  ihe  cvenini?  to  the  phratriu: 
of  some  wealthy  memtter  of  his 
there  enjoyed  the  supper  prepared 
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(olvirtTTOi)  were  not  idle  on  this  oe- 
T  **  ^een  fVom  Fhotius.* 

!  i  on  this  day  to  Zeus,  sur- 

►  Aihona,  and  sompiimfs  to 
^                            1  his  was  a  state  sacrifice, 

:;  part.  The  day  wx"?  chiefly 
>  Ute  guds,  and  lo  it  mtisl,  pern.ips,  be  con- 
II  Hftrporration*  mentions,  from  the  Atthis 
thh\  ^  '  'i.iDS  at  the  apatiiria  used  to 
eotl.  ■;  torches  on   the  aluir  of 

Oi,  ai c  andnn^in  honour  of  him. 

m  Plalo»^  in  oppoMtion  lo  all  other  authori- 
»  tlie  tirst  day  of  the  Apatiiria  'Avd^^m^, 
»eootid  dopma,  which  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
%  9k  slip  of  his  pen. 

f  ''      '    'v.  raued  (rtnyMuTtf  (KO»"poc)t  chll- 

1  voar,  in  the  families  of  the  phra- 

_  .e  not  yet  rvgisiL-red,  were  taken 

.  in  their  absence,  by  their  reprc- 

:,  before  the  as-senibW  members 

For  c\'er>'  child,  a  sheep  or  goat 

The  victim  was  called  /inuv,  and 

cpd  it  fitiayij}6^,  ^iayi^ytlv.     It  is 

'-tim  tt;i5  not  allowed  to  be  below,* 

_  to  Pollux,*  above  a  certain  weight. 

any  one  thongbt  be  had  reason  to  oppose 

lion  of  (he  child  into  the  plLratria.  he  stated 

fUk  J,  at  the  same  lime,  lea  away  the  victim 

altnr.*    If  the  members  of  the  phratria 

.   J.:.  .  r;,.f  -  T  .  fi,(.  reception  of  the  child  lo 

xas  removed;  when  no  ob- 

V  lather,  or  he  who  supplied 

waa  obtitrou  lo  establish  by  oath  that  the 

the  offspring  of  free-born  parents  and 

f  Athens.^    Afler  the  yictim  was  sacri- 

phratores  ^v^  their  votes,  which  they 

ihf  .-.liar  of  Jupiter  Phratriiis.    When 

>  '  a;^aiDSt  the  reception,  the  cause 
t  .  'le  one  of  the  courts  of  Alliens; 
be  cLiiini  of  the  child  were  found  unobiec- 
fits  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fatiier, 
y. — i   ;.,   ,1...  ^:.,^.r.:^  r,f  (jjp  phratria,  ana 

I  the  exclusion  of  the 
'■ed.'    Tlu'Ji  followed 
lion  ul  wine  aii.i  of  the  victim,  of  which 
X  received  his  share;  and  poems  were 
elder  bovs,  and  a  prize  was  given  to 
itied  himself  the  best  on  the  occa- 
^  A',v  .-!m5,  illegiiimaie  children,  on 
'  Athenian  citizens  were  to 
children  adopted  by  citi- 
i  citizens, were  introduced; 
■nuld  only  be  received  into 
.  ul  prerinnslv  lieen  adopted 
children,  when  bom  by  a 
>^n,  had  a  leintimate  claim 
f.  ratria  of  their  firandfather, 

}  In  later  Times,  however, 

\-  ■  ■'   niiod  into  a  phratria 

I  linished. 

a  foarih  day  to  this 

-iMa;"  but  tliisiano 

I.  for  l^iMa  signifies 

.ibi>eqiient  to  any  festival.'* 

(Vtti.  LiCEnTi.) 

AVIS.    {V:.l.  ArtmiCTrn.) 
emp  worn  by  the  flnmines  ana  salii  at 
•  of  it  was  very  ancient,    being 
die  primitive  institutions  of  Numa. 


^ft.r.A4»ris.>— >■  (».r.  A«».ir*tt.)— 3.  (Tim.,  p- 81,*.) 

■aai^wi'l.,  I'l..-'  ,   •   T.   A1n\r».)— 5.  (tit.,    StL)— «. 

lUt-'i*.  lift  itm-J.  Ctron., 

:     1315.)— 9.  fntinf.«ili.,  c. 

.  i».  SI.  fi.>— !0.    (Plfttnrr. 

il(t*>ch.,  ».  T,  *AT>iri>t!tM<i. —  Simpliciiu 

1'   117,  «.>— 13.  |Tt4(.  RuhnVcu,ml.TiRi., 


"  nine  aiKQiOt  ab  hoc  ujnccs^  eapUasqtie  rcpt,ittsy^ 
The  essentia,  part  of  the  apcj,  lo  which  alone  the 
name  properly  belonged,  wcs  a  pointed  piece  o( 
olive-wood,  the  base  of  which  was  surroimded  witk 
a  lock  of  wool.  This  was  worn  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  aud  was  held  there  eitlier  by  filleL»i  only,  or, 
as  was  more  conimonly  the  case,  by  the  aid  of  a 
cap,  which  fitted  llic  head,  and  was  also  fasuned 
by  means  of  two  strings  or  bands  (^aiiwtiia  hru*) 
Tlie^c  bands  had,  it  appears,  a  kmd  of  knot  01 
button,  cnlled  vfferu/ir  or  offcndimhtm* 

The  tliuniiies  were  forbidden  by  law  to  go  into 
public,  or  even  into  the  open  air,  without  the  apei.* 
yulpicius  was  deprivcrl  of  the  nriesthood  only  le- 
canse  the  apex  fell  from  his  nead  while  he  wa; 
sacrificing.* 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  describes  the  cap  aa 
being  of  a  conical  form.*  On  ancient  monmuonts 
we  see  it  round  as  well  as  conical.  From  its  vari- 
ous forms,  OS  shown  on  bas-rclieti  and  on  coins  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  who,  as  priest*:,  were  entitled 
to  wear  it,  we  have  selected  six  for  the  aimexed 
woodeut.  The  middle  figure  is  from  a  bas-relief 
showing  one  of  the  s&Iii  wiUi  the  rod  iu  his  rigb' 
hand.    (Firf.  Ancile.] 


From  apex  was  formed  the  epithet  apicatvs,  ap- 
plied to  the  flamcn  dialis  by  Ovid.' 

•APH'ACK  (ipuKf/),  a  kind  of  pub©  or  vetch. 
Fuchsius  and  Matthiolns  refer  it  to  tlie  Viria  kbi- 
um;  Dnlecharnp  to  the  Vicia  anpisti/oiia ;  Doao- 
naous  and  Starkhoiise  to  the  Laiifrus  aphace^  To 
this  last  Spren«fl  refers  it  in  the  first  e*iition  of  his 
R.  H.  H.,  out  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  he.^j. 
tates  as  to  whether  it  was  the  VuAa  BUMynica^  the 
V.  IvUa,  or  the  V.  hybrUfa.* 

•APIIAK'CE  /d^ti/JKi^),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Thconhrastn?/  which  Slackhouse  suffpests  may  t« 
the  Rkam  mis  alaUmvs^  or  Evergreen  Pnvet.  Spren- 
gel,  however,  is  in  favour  of  llie  Pkil^rea  anpisti- 
fdia..  Schneider  reraarlrs,  that  some  of  the  chnr- 
aetens  ^ven  by  Theophrastus  are  wanting  in  llie 

A*'ET01  H'MEPAl  {h^l  ^epat)  were  the 
days,  usually  fostivals,  on  which  the  {1ov}jj  did  nol 
meet  at  Athens." 

•APH1.\  ((Ji^f'a).  a  plant  mentioned  by  Thco 
phrasttis,  but  of  which  nothing  can  be  made  satis- 
factorily, in  con.seqiienrc  <tf  the  short  notice  given 
by  him.  Stackhousc  suspects  that  it  may  he  a  false 
reading  for  upia.  In  another  placo  he  sucsesis 
that  it  may  be  the  CaUha  paluflris^  or  Marsh  Mai"i- 
gold.'" 


I.  (Lnriliu*,  Bal,  IT. — C^ini>«re  Virjril.  vKn.,  riil..  OM.!— 9. 
(SfiT.  ID  ViTf.,  1  c.(— 3.  (FiTitun.  «.  \.  OffeadiMt.)— «.  (.ScaJi- 
irrr  iH  Ffit.,  ■.  «■-  Apiculum.)— 5.  (VaJ.  Max.,  i-,  1.)—*.  (Ant. 
Rom.ii.)— 7.  <Fa*t..  iti.,  350.)— fl.  (DtMcor..  ii.,  177.— Tbe*- 
tihrnat..  n.  P.,  Tiii-.A.— Adana,  Append.,  •.  t.I— 9.  (II.  P.,u 
6;  n;..  3.  &a)— 10.  (AJunt.  Anpnid.,  i.  T  )--ll.  fPoUix,  *nii 
{13.— DemMth.t  r.  Timurr.,  c  7,  p.  708.— Xcn.,  Rej».  AtWn. 
iii.,  %  H  — An>lo[ih.,  Tliiitinoph.,  '9,  80.)— 13.  (Tbcophnut., B. 
F.,  ni.,  6.— Aduiis,  Appf  ad.,  i.  v.) 


APHKODTSIA. 

APHLASTON.    (»'«/.  Ai-i.ustrkO 

A*0PM'H1  aiKH  t«^'v7"/C  'I'*'?)  was  ihc  action 
brooghl  ugainst  a  banker  or  inonGy-lendur  {rpa-t- 
Cin?r>  lo  recyvtr  funds  ndvaiued  fur  the  pnrp<mc  of 
being  employed  as  Ivnnking  capital.  Though  s«eh 
moneys  were  also  wtylt'd  irapaKaTuOffiitu,  or  doptis. 
ilC9,  to  distinguish  them  from  ihu  private  cupiuu  oi' 
the  tiuukor  (I'lVa  ti^op/ir/),  ihcrc  is  an  i'?»9cnUal  dif- 
rercnc*.'  bolwefn  the  actions  u^pfti}^  and  r-a/tnAara- 
OQKri(,  da  Lhc  Utter  imi^licil  tli^it  the  def^-ndanl  liud 
refused  10  return  a  deposito  imnistctl  to  him,  noi 
Q{H>n  iho  condiUoii  of  nis  paying  a  stated  tutciv!>t 
for  Us  use,  as  in  the  former  case,  uut  merely  that  it 
mlj^ht  He  saie  in  his  keeping  till  the  affairs  of  the 

fdointllT  should  cnnhle  him  lo  resume  its  posst'ssiun 
ti  sccnnly.'  The  lormer  action  wjls  vt  tlio  class 
irpo;  uvut  and  came  under  thu  juritidicUun  of  the 
theMnoihelae.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  lie- 
half  of  Phormlo  waa  made  in  a  napaypa^^  iinmniH 
an  action  of  (his  kind. 

APHllACTL'S  (u^ooJCTrtf  vatif),  called  also  narit 
aprrla,  a  ship  which  iiiid  no  deck,  hiit  was  merely 
covcnjd  with  planks  in  the  front  and  hinder  part,  as 
U  representoi  in  tho  following  cut,  laken  Imni  a 
coin  of  Corcyra. 


Tlia  aliipfl  wliich  had  decks  were  cnlM  jcani- 
SuuTOi,  and  tccltr  or  »lral,r.*  At  thfi  tinin  of  llic 
Trojwu  war,  iJie  Greek  uhljis  luid  no  tlccks,'  but 
were  only  covered  over  in  the  prow  und  stcni. 
which  covering  Koni'Tr  callti  the  Ufiia  rqiic  Ttn 
Ulynsf^,  when  preparing  for  comhat  with  tjcyll.i, 
Miyv,  Ei;  Upia  vrjit^  t^tvav  llff6ft^.*  Lven  in  (ho 
liine  of  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenian  ships  ap- 
penr  M  have  been  built  in  the  lamc  maimer,  since 
Thurydides  expressly  »av»  thai  "thcw  ships  were 
not  v'ci  cniirely  decked."' 

AF'HKODIS'IA  i'A^nodiaia)  were  feslivaU  cclc- 
bmtcd  in  honour  of  Aphrodite  in  a  i^ai  numl>cr  of 
towns  in  Greece,  but  particularly  in  the  inland  of 
Cyprus.  Her  most  ancient  temple  wa.s  at  Paphos, 
which  was  built  by  Ai^rias  or  Cinynis,  in  whose 
family  the  priestly  di^iity  was  hcrcdiiarv.*  No 
bloody  sacriticcs  were  allowed  to  bo  offered  to  her, 
hut  only  pure  fire,  flowers,  and  incense  ;^  and, 
therefore,  when  Tociiu>*  speaks  of  victims,  we 
must  either  suppose,  with  Lmcsii,  that  ihcy  were 
killi-d  merely  that  the  priests  miifht  inspect  their 
intestines,  or  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  feast  lo 
the  i)crsons  present  at  tne  festival.  At  all  events 
howvcr,  the  altar  of  the  goddess  was  not  allowed 
to  bo  polluted  with  the  biwd  of  the  victims,  which 
were  iiiosUy  he-guais.  Mysteries  were  also  cele- 
brated at  Paphos  in  honour  of  Aphroilile ;  and 
IhOAC  who  were  initiated  oirercd  to  t>ie  goddess  a 
piece  of  money,  and  received  in  return  a  measure 
of&altanda  phallus.     In  the  mysteries  thcmsclvr^ 

I.  (IIk&UL,  Aninuul*.  in  SMm.,  183.>— 9.  (Cofn|>«rr  Ci, ,. 
AW.,»^  II,  t«,ia;  ^i,«— l,rt.,  iiil.M,— irirt.,  Dull  Al«., 
11,  II.— C»S.,  D«U.  Clr.,  j.,  Sa.— "  Al<iii«  cciiitaiBruit.  ul  rjM.nt 
«b  |«tii  t«loniro  niiTiir.'«  I'jM."  h..  i.  I'.iivd  .  i..  liii. '.  li..  3. 
iOvfi  ri  tXoii]  war  '         ■ 

*yJ..  h,i4.—  Vid.S.  .■■.-...  ■,        I  . 


APimi 

Ihoy  nvi'ived  i:  <  ■  iv  r^  "^^X"?  /'"M'*9 

second  or  new  i  been  bmli,  accfji^ri;:  i| 

iradtlioii,  utini  ...-.  ....j.ut  war,  by  the  ArcnU 
Agapdior;  and,  acconlirijf  to  t?iml»o,'  men  m 
women  ftum  otltrr  towns  of  ilic  island  asMmbledl 
iV\<w  l^anhos,  and  went  in  solemn  procev^ign  I 
Old  Paphos,  a  dislanec  of  »Uty  stadia:  and  th 
name  of  the  priest  of  Aphro<lite,  u;f/ruji,' saxnal 
have  urifonaied  in  hi^  heading  this  prociir-jiM 
AphrodiU!  wa.%  worship^tcd  in  mu.it  towns  of  Cypm 
and  in  otiier  parts  ol  Greece,  such  as  CylMfl 
Snarta,  Thebes,  tlis,  &.c.\  and  though  no  XphS 
dbia  are  mcntioneil  in  tltci>e  placcb,  uc  I' 
reason  to  doubt  their  cxiiicnce:  wc  find  li 
prrssly  mentioned  at  Corinth  and  A'  ■ 
they  were  chiefly  celebrated  by  llic  u. 
titiucs."  Another  great  feslivai  of  A^ 
Ailoiil*.  In  Septus,  is  menlioDed  by  Mu-*i-ua.* 

•APIASTKLLUM,    the    herb   Cnv-foot.    04 
K'uiji,  of  YcUiW   Crtiic.     It  is  (he  same   \', 
B'llrafAtum  and  Apium  rustkuht.*    Thi.ssai 
i**  itl-10  applied  sometimes  to  th'-  ft,,.,„ii      i 
bcr^na-s,  however,  tltinks  that  i 
Aptust'lium  is  corrupted  fiuui  '/, 
IfLsi  is  enumerated  by  Dioscuridui^umuiigilicuaine 
of  the  Urionv* 

•APIA.sTKR,  the  Bee-eater,  a  species  \t{ 


1 

•APION  (ufffovj,  the  I*yru»  comtHuniSi  or  '*«■ 


APIASTRUM.    {Vid.  MKLiBnopniT.!.™.] 


(I'lV/.  Mrnnpjt.) 
RlJ 

tree'    {Vid.  Prnui.) 

•aFIOS  ('iJTioc),  a  Bpcei^-s  of  Spurge,  the  £« 
phfrrfnn  apias* 

•APIS  dif'/.htta  or  -('rra),  lhc  Drr  "Tlir  nnlurt 
hl«>l'>ry  of  the  common  hive-bee  (Apis  mf/it^A)i 
60  remarkable,  that  it  need  not  eicite  surprise  ill 
lhc  ancients  were  but  imi'CrfeclIy  actjuaiutcii  vii 
iL  Among  the  earliest  oi  Oic  observers  of  ihc  be 
rnay  I>c  cntunerate<l  Aristotle'  and  Virgil,"' 
Anstomachus  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  Pbili 
Tha*ian.  Anstomachus,  wc  arc  lold  by 
attended  solely  to  bees  for  fifty-eifjht  ycojsj 
Phili^cii-i,  it  is  said,  spent  liic  whole  of  liis 
i-Mting  their  habit?*,"  Both 
11  the  l)cc.    Ari^tolle  notic 

■-..,.. .   .,-    ..  .  ..L-.^Jdes  the  hotiey! '  ■■'  •■ 

a  manner  thai  they  cannot  be 
mined."  The  l)ce  plays  aik  inij' 
tlkc  rulif^ious  s>-mbols  of  antiquity,  and 
poAfs,  aocordinc  to  some  inquirers,  a  re 
more  ilion  accidental  iK'iwccn  its  Latin  o 
that  of  the  Kg}'ptian  Api.%.^* 

♦AP'IUM  (ffMaov),  u  wGllknown  plant. 
phrastUB  speaks  of  several  aorta  :  Ihc  oihvc» 
pov,  which  is  generally  thought  lo  bo  our  r 
Parslty;  the  ImrooiXnw^  which  set-mi  lo  b© 
ia  now  called  jif($andrrs:  the  iXiioai>ji'ov, 
Celery  or  SmaVae^t ;  and  the  lituoai^ai/t;  or  Ml 
ain-parslev.    Virgil  is  generally  thought  by 
lo  mean  tlie  first  sort    il,.ii  I..;.!.'  urtncipallj 
vatcd  in  gardens.  r,    '  ' 

means  the  SinnIJtij;f,  \.  i,  i] 

ri\TiIets,  and  hence  tJ.      m  .,.i  .;    ui  ilio 
da  ajsio  riptr,"  and    ";    '      _'.i.-'trrfnt 
also  makes  the  Apium  oi  \'nji!  thf  .tnrnr 
Apium  grayeolena,  I,.,  or  i'/'i-'-^'-'  i  nr      (^lii 
is  that  variciv  of  the  A.  firuv.l'n^  whu^h  is, 
UuUe  by  Miller.     The  wild  species  han 
acrid  tflslf,  and  is  unfit  lo  rni. — Aceoidli 


nL 
:  Cel 


1     fi.r.   f.    5i-1     ,^.1     Tikiirhnil*.)— ^    ir,.,„-\      .   . 
■        '^9;  xir..  p.  C' 
'  ,  c.  8.)-  *«.  ' 

-  .     -   .  '   iT^ror..  j.,  107.)  , 


APLUSTRR 

The  French  term  aihe  comes  from  acheSj 
i.'.n;'n:)^'\  signifying  "a  brook." 

--01'),  an  ornament  of  wooden 
itcd  the  hij^'hcst  part  of  ihc 

r  the  aplustre  is  shown  in  the  rep- 

iiicient  vessels  in  the  aiticles  A^- 

SNA.    The  forms  there  exhibited 

'.dcBce  in  ihe  general  appearance 

n  the  aplu«trc  which  terminated 

■  uKpfMTo'kifjv  witich  advanced  to- 

ngfroOT  the  prow.    {Vid.  Acnos- 

]unction  of  ue  aplustre  with  the 

was  based,  we  commonly  observe 

rnbling  a  circular  shield :  this  was 

or  ac-TTLdioKi}.    It  is  seen  on  Ihe 

;  lu'iriii  here  represented. 


of  the  Arpouaulic  expcditii>n,  a 

which  peixhos  on  the  aplustre  of 

uid  deliver*  oracular  counsel.*    Af- 

extniinities  of  iliis  appcmiage  to  the 

i^iifil  hv  the  collision  of  the  Symple- 

1  the  vessel  narraiwly  escapes 

■  i  those  islands,' 

ui  ihe  ships  related  by  Homer,'  as 

poops  lan-iwanl,  and  nearest  to  the 

tax^  a  finu  huM  of  one  by  i;s  ap- 

incites  his  followers  to  brin^  fire 

After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 

arc  mentioned  by  Herodo- 

iriguished  bravery  of  Cynae- 

ptwt  jCschylus,  who,  having 

if  a  Persian  ship,  ti.nd  his  hand 

^ j.     In  these  cases  we  must  sup- 

iplostre  to  bare  been  directed,  not  towarus 
of  the  ressel,  but  in  (Jie  opposite  direc* 

rose  immediately  behind  the  guber- 

tbe  rodder  aad  guided  the  ship,  and 

degree  to  protect  him  from  the 

The  figure  introduced  in  the  arti- 

th<n«^  thai  a  pole,  spear,  or  standard 

9rv3>f>  vi^B  Fomf'ttimcs  erected  beside  the 

■'T  pennon  {Tatvla)  was 

\\\  lo  di-slini.'uii.h  and 

.  ;u  shew  the  direction  of 

-:  of  a  ship,  sculptured  on  the 

'?  a  lantern  siLspendcd  from 

ver  tlie  deck  below  the 

when  we  nead  in  Vir- 

t%  iw  «>"  -<c  impMuer* canmaSy*  we 

tlhe  garlands,  dedicated  to  the  domes- 


APOCYNOPT. 

tic  or  marine  divinities,  and  regarded  as  STmbols  ot 
a  prosperous  voyage,  to  be  attached  to  the  aplo*. 
tria;  and  to  these  and  similar  dccuralious,  express- 
ive of  joy  and  hope,  Gregory  Nazianxea  appean 
lo  alltide  in  the  phrase  uvtha  rrpiwrj^t*  and  Apollo 
nius  Hhodius'  in  the  exprcsHiou  utp'/.aaroto  xOfiVfiCa. 

It  is  evident  tbat  the  aplustre,  lurmed  oJL  compar- 
atively thin  boards,  and  presenting  a  broad  surlacr 
to  the  slcy,  would  be  very  apt  to  be  shaken  by  violent 
and  contrary  winds.  Hence  Rutilius.  dcscril-iMi?  a 
favourable  gale,  says;  "In«nicussa  vchil  trauquititis 
aplu^riajhXvs;  Mdlia  kcuto  v<ia  rutlcnU  trevmnt." 

In  consequence  of  its  conspicuous  [vjsition  and 
beautiful  form,  the  aplustre  was  often  taken  as  the 
emblem  of  maritime  affairs.  It  was  carried  oS  as 
a  trophy  by  the  conqueror  in  a  naval  cu^^a^ment, 
Juvcnnl'  mentions  it  among  the  decorations  uf  s 
[riuirphal  arch. 

Neptune,  as  represented  on  cems  and  medals 
sometimes  holds  ine  aplustre  in  his  right  hand;  and 


ma..  ».  IW*  }~^  (krwiUnAor.,  i..  9,  t9.~AH- 

,lL,«W^V»LrW^,  1%.)— 3.  (n^xr^:iO.)— I.  (VI., 


in  the  celebrated  Apotheusift  of  Homer,  now  in  ilic 
British  Museum,  tne  female  who  personates  the 
Odj'stey  exhibits  the  same  e»:\blem  m  reference  rn 
the  voyages  of  Ulysses. 
APOB'ATE  (nTTo  Pd-nj^).  (  Vid.  DsiuLTORKt  ) 
APOKER'YXIS  {AroKTipv^i^)  implif*  the  method 
by  which  a  father  could  at  Athens  dissolve  the  legal 
coimexion  between  himself  and  his  son.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  declamation  on  the  subject 
{'XiTOK^ovTroan'oc),  which  has  generally  l>ccn  at- 
tributetl  to  Lucian,  substantial  reasons  were  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  ratification  of  such  extraordi- 
nary severity.  Those  sujrgeMed  in  the  treatise  re- 
ferred to  are,  deficiency  m  filial  attention,  riotous 
living,  and  profligacy  gtincraliy.  A  subsequent  act 
of  pardon  might  amiul  this  solemn  rejection;  Mn 
if  it  were  not  so  avoided,  the  son  was  denied  bv  his 
father  while  alive,  and  disinherited  fiflerw-aru.  It 
docs  not,  however,  appear  that  his  privileges  as  to 
his  tribe  or  the  state  underwent  any  alteration. 
The  court  of  the  archon  must  have  been  that  in 
which  causes  of  this  kind  were  brought  forward, 
and  the  rejection  wotild  !«  completed  and  declared 
by  the  voice  of  the  herald.  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  fiiiher  also  rnijjht  resort  to  this  remedy 
against  the  ingraiiiud'.*  of  a  son.* 

APOCHEIROT'O.N'EIN  (uTo^fiporovriv).     {Vid. 

AnCtlAtRESTA.) 

•APfiCYNON  (dTiSwvov).  a  spMice  of  plant, 
which  Maithiolus  informs  us  he  long  despaired  of 
discovering;  hut  that,  at  last,  he  was  presented  with 
a  specimen  of  a  plant  which  he  was  satisfied  was 
ir.  He  refers  to  the  Ci/nancAvs  eredm,  L.  Dodo- 
nipns  confounds  it  with  the  Periploca^  lo  which,  as 
Miller  remarks,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 
Stephens  describes  it  as  being  frequent  in  Burguu- 
dv,  having  an  ivy  leaf,  wliitc  flower,  and  fioiit  like 
a  bean.* 


1.  (Cam.  Im  *.)— S,  {I.  c.)-3.  (x.,  !».)— I.  (IVniortli. 
Sp'j.I.,  I0».— Pfftil.,  Li-jf.  All.,  S3J.t— a.  (DioKjr^  i».,  »l 
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APOGRAPHS. 


APOLLONU. 


APODECT.E  (oro^icToi)  were  pMbli«  officers 
Rt  AtheOB,  whu  wcro  mtrwiluocd  by  UVcisUwnes  u\ 
llie  place  of  th«  aiicwnt  colacreift;  {Ku?.wifiiTnt). 
Tht'v  were  teu  In  numtK^r,  one  for  ear.h  tribe,  and 
Ifieir  duly  was  to  collcot  all  ihe  ordinary  taxes,  and 
distribute  theia  to  ihe  si'pftratc  brauehcs  ul  tlie  ad- 
mmiNlralion  which  were  cutilJed  tu  ihejn.  They 
hjul  the  power  to  decide  cau&es  connected  with  llie 
BubjccL'%  under  their  muiia|;eint'iU;  though,  il'  tlic 
matters  iu  disjjute  weie  vi'  iiuportAnce,  they  were 
obllKcd  to  bilDg  iheiu  lot  dcci&iuu  inU)  the  oniiiiary 
wnrts.' 

APOG'UAPHE  uTwypa^)  la,  literaUy.  a  "  ]iat  or 
rejfl^trr;"  but,  in  the  language  of  the  Attic  courts, 
i\m  wnna  <tfroy/Hi0riv  and  ayroypa^ra&ai  had  thrue 
»C[Xiiftle  nptdicaiions :  1.  'Airoy/M^^  was  used  in 
r^iurencc  to  on  accusation  in  jmUic  maiters,  more 
particularly  when  there  were  several  dc&ndants; 

ill''  •' .,'....;.,.,    .i.,.  I. ill  of  indictment,  and  enu- 

m  ■■•■  -uild  in  this  case  be  tprm- 

cii   ;  .  'It  little,  if  at  all,  fruiu  tJic 

ordiuaiy  ^Miiplie.*  2.  It  implied  the  mniaog  of  a 
aolemn  pnjtest  or  af^erlion  r»ef<>re  a  raagistratc,  to 
Uie  intent  t]»at  it  miphl  be  presen'cd  by  him  till  it 
was  required  tu  be  given  in  eviJcnc^!.'  3.  It  was  a 
specification  of  pwperty,  said  to  belong  to  the  state, 
but  actually  in  the  pojscMion  of  a  private  person; 
which  specification  was  made  with  a  view  to  tiie 
confi^vcation  of  such  property  to  the  state,* 

The  last  case  only  ivquircs  n  more  extended  iU 
Itwiration,  There  would  be  two  occasions  upon 
which  It  would  occur;  first,  when  a  person  held 
public  property  without  purchase,  as  an  Intrrider; 
and,  secondly.'whcn  the  iAubstance  t>r  an  iudividnal 
was  habic  to  confiscation  iu  eoiisenucncu  of  a  iudi- 
<  ial  award,  as  in  the  ease  of  a  declniie»l  state  debt- 
or. If  no  opposiljoa  were  ortrrcd,  the  urroypaOv 
would  attain  ius  object,  under  the  care  of  the  roa- 
glsiratc  to  who&e  office  it  was  brought;  olherwUe 
a  public  action  arose,  whicli  is  also  designated  by 
tlie  sime  title. 

In  a  cause  of  the  first  Itijid,  wldch  Is  &aid  in 
tofue  cases  to  have  also  iKirno  tho  tiame  iruOn' 
i\ti  ra  xpijuara  Hoi  i:oaa  rnvra  1*17,  the  ctajinant 
agiiinsi  the  state  had  merely  to  prove  his  title  to  the 
property;  and  with  this  we  lutui  cla&s  the  case  of  a 
penton  that  irapORiicd  tlie  u:Tuypa<^^,  whereby  the 
substance  of  another  was  or  was  |)rDposcd  to  be, 
coiUiscaied,  on  the  grtmnu  that  he  had  a  loan  by 
wny  of  mort:;age  or  otlier  rccoKniii^ed  securitv  upon 
a  jwrtion  of  it ;  or  that  the  part  in  question  t^id  not 
iu  any  way  ItelonK  to  the  slate  debtor,  or  person  so 
mulctrd.  This  kind  of  op|i08ition  to  the  arroypa^^ 
is  iUu;»traied  iu  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  a^^ainst 
Nicostraius,  in  which  we  learn  thai  Apollodorus 
had  instituted  an  uTruypfi^]?  a{r<iint>t  Arcthusiii^,  for 
non-pa\nncnt  of  a  penalty  Incurred  in  a  former  ac- 
tion. Cpoo  this,  Nicoitratus  attacks  the  descrintion 
of  xhr  prnp*>ny,  and  maintains  tliat  three  slaves 
w<  vet  down  in  it  as  belonging  to  Are- 

th'  'V  were,  in  fact,  his  ovni. 

Iu  ti.<  -.,  itJ  case,  the  defence  could,  of  eonrsc, 
only  proceed  upon  ilie  allepcd  illegality  of  the  fur- 
mer  penalty:  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance  In 
the  speech  of  Lysias  for  the  soldier.  There  Poly- 
miLs  had  liecii  ocodemncd  by  the  generals  to  pay  a 
fine  for  a  breach  of  dii^cipllne;  and,  as  he  did  hot 
pay  it  witldn  the  appointed  lime,  an  uroypa^n  to 
the  amouut  of  tlie  fine  was  directed  ai^ainst  him, 
which  be  opposes,  on  the  groond  that  tno  fine  was 
dlegal.  Tlie  djtoypo^^  might  be  inatitutod  by  an 
Athenian  cliieen;  but  if  there  were  no  private  pros- 
pcutor,  it  liecaine  the  duty  of  the  demarchi  to  pro- 
ceed with  il  ol&rinllv.    Somelimes,  however,  extra- 
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ordinary  commissioners,  as  the  avyXoytl^  and 
Toi,  wore  api>uinlod  for  the  purpose.     The  si 
MiluliMi  OgauiHt  llie  a-u-jpa^^ti  Indonged  to 
risdiction  of  the  Eleven,  und,  liir  a  wfiile, 
of  the  Syndici.*      Tlie  farther  conduct  o 
causes  would,  uf  course,  in  a  giexit  me.isure, 
upon  the  claimant  being  or  nut  being  iu 
ol  the  proscrjl'ed  jirojierty.     In  the  liiM 
u-Toypu^tM,  in  the  ^econd  the  elaiinunt.  wi 
})ear  in  the  character  of  a  jdaintiff.     In  a  ctu 
that  of  Nicosirattis  alwve  cited,  the  cluiniant 
be  obliged  to  de[,K)5ite  a  certain  sum,  ■■  '  ■  '    ' 
felled  ii  he  lost  his  cause  {-napcKn-  \ 

he  would  probably  be  obliged  to  p  ,  .H 

court  fees  iirpvTavtla'y  upon  the  souie  *^ti^it^>9 
A  private  citizen,  who  pmsecnied  nn  inoiTS 
by  means  of  u-nnypai^'i!,  forfeiled  a  thn  Ij 

il  he  failed  to  obtain  llif  votes  oi  <  i* 

dicasls,  and  reimbursed  the  defendaj 
upon  acquittal,     in  the  funncr  case,  loo, 

fTobably  incur  a  modified  alirnia,  f.  f.,  a  : 
rom  bnnging  such  actions  for  the  future. 

AnOAKl'+EOi;  AI'KH  (a-olU/yrL^f  Cmn) 
laws  of  Athens  permilled  either  the  tiusband 
wife  lo  call  fur  and  eifect  a  separaiiou.  If 
giualed  with  tlie  wife,  idie  was  said  lo  lea 
husband's  house  (dn-oXfiVriv) ;  if  olhervrise, 
dmmisAcd  from  it  (dwotr^fn-ffftfao  'Hie  di 
of  the  wife  wems  lo  have  required  litde,if  an 
mality ;  but,  ns  in  one  instance  we  find  that 

band  called  in  witnesses  lo  attest  i^   

that  their  presence  upon  such  an  o'  ■ 
tomarv,  il  not  ncccssarj'.*    If,  hoi^'       ,  lU 

wife  that  first  moved  in  the  matter,  there  wenf 
procewlings  j>r'»«Ttlw*i  by  a  law  of  Si>lon:  l 
caio  of  a  viriij  .i  like  Hipparvle,  dri 

the  insuUini'  |  i'  hrr  husband  Al 

to  Bp]>car  btlw.-.  ...    ..,^,:uiii  sitting  in  his  co< 

there  rxdatc  her  wrong^s  and  dictate  their  en 
must  have  been  trymc  in  the  cxtif*nir      No 
was  penniited  to  speak  for  her  up**; 
for.  until  the  separation  was  compb 
w.n     !    -  '    -  '  -'■  ',  and  her  hu 

11.  1  iheilivor-  • 

Ol  ,    I  :     ,  ,-  ..     ;._son(.'d  lo  til'- 

with  whom  she  would  have  remained  i( 
never  quitted  her  maiden  state;  am!  il  ih^n 
he*  duty  to  receive  or  recover  li 
all  the  proj>erty  that  she  had  I 

knowlcdgiAl  dowry  upon  tin  ii  

this,  both  panics  were  siilislicil,  i. 
compleioantl  final;  if  otherwise,  an 
V'ewf  or  dTToTrr/iV'ft.f  W'ould  be  institul*  d,  as 
might  be,  by  the  party  opposed  to  the 
In  thiM  ihe  wile  wouhl  ajiiK-ar  by  ! 
live,  as  abfrt'c  meniiuned ;  but  of  u 
trial  and  it-^  results  we  have  no  inl-i 
APOLLO'KIA  ("ATO/Auyia)  is  lb' 
pitiatorr  festival  solemnized  at  Si 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  i' 
tho  following  account;  A^h^IIu  afi< 
the  dcslmction  of  t'     '^-   '        '     ' 
rified  at  Siryon  {.1 
by  a  phanu'cn  (wl;> ; 

ill  the  town  was  coiled  fo/H>c>,  they  pre 
Carmanos  in  Crete.     Upon  thi«,  the  inhnWl 
Siryon  were  attacked  by  n  pc  i 
onlercd  them  to  appease  the 
and  the  Fame  number  of  girls  v   ■ 
the  river  Sytbas,  and  bathe  in  its  v 
carry  the  statues  of  tlie  two  dcilic 
pie  of  Peilho,  and  thence  back  to  ■ 
Similar  riles,  says  Pausanias,  still 
ohserrwl ;  for,  at  Ihe  festival  of  Ajxji 
10  the  river  Sylhas,  and  carry  llie  two  dei 
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of  Pciibo,  aud  ihcuce  back  to  that  of 

jh  frsiivals  under  the  name  of  ApoUonia. 
ir  of  AjK»IIo,  arr  incnliimed  in  ao  ollit-r 
LiU  it  i.s  i]iH  iniprubable  ihuc  they  existed 
ftUDc  Qiimc  in  ot}\0T  towns  of  (in?ece. 
lA  (n'TiHtooia)  denuled  thu  affidavit  of 
ii^cd  the  alle^'alioDS  upon 
yruunded  hu>  petiliun  for 
-.  ..:■  .urd.  (ri(/.  HvPOMOsiU.)  If 
Uf>Qii,  it  would  lead  tu  a  dcci*.ion  of 
■of  dflay  hy-the  cotirt  before  which  the 
15  pttrforred.' 
!£Mi^EflS  4iIKH.     (Vii.   AnOAEIfEQS 

HAXSIS  or  APGPH'ASIS  {tirrd^avmc  or 

)  was  used  in  several  significations  in  the 

I-  It  si^iiieii  the  prticlamalion  of 

1  which  the  uiajuriiy  of  the  jmlj^s  came 

eoti  of  a  trial.    This  proclamaiion  appears 

been  mode  by  mean^  of  a  herald."    11.  It 

•!  '  '  V    n  which  ihc  trial  look 

'  I  to  inillcate  the  ac- 

I  ...  -  which  was  obliged  to 

I  wben  an  uvTidomi  was  demanded.    (Kxi. 

r  '(To<>opu'),  wliich  properly  mcins 

'  'of  any  kind,  was  iis-ed  at  Ath- 

i-  profit  which  accnjed  to  majiiers 

t  *    It  tlius  sitriiificd  the  sum  which 

^  i:  masters  when  they  lalxmred  on 

ru  u.:i  .-■liiit,  and  the  sum  which  masters  rc- 
pben  thcv  let  otil  their  slaves  on  hire,  cither 
|r  nv  other  kind  of  labour,  and  also 

I  was  paid  by  tlie  state  for  the  use 

L  '  served  in  the  fleet.*     The  term 

was  also  applied  to  the  money  which  was 
the  allicii  states  to  Sparta,  for  the  purpose 
lag  on  th*  war  against  the  Persians.  When 
Inquired  the  supremacy,  these  moneys  were 

^HORKTA  {airndi'ipTjTa)  wero  presents, 
'err  ^ven  to  fricnas  at  the  end  of  an  en^er- 
t  to  take  home  with  ihera.  These  presejiu 
r»  havi*  hr^n  n-iiuillv  sriven  on  festival  davs. 
!     '  '     -       "   :!ia.« 

( uTTo^pudec  ^fiipai ) 
I  i... >.„,.>■  tiays, on-u-hfch  nopnJ>- 

0  'iv  important  afl'aiib  of  any  kind, 
u  I  Athens.  Such  were  the  lasuhrc* 
t  <rr>'  moulli,'  and  the  twentv-fifdi 
)  Tbargeljon,  on  which  ilie  plyuie- 
f                  I." 

)  >'£S  (u:ro^t^i6e^\  a  species  of  sea- 

1  Aristotle,  belon^iuf?  to  the  ^-niis 
r  to  Roudolet  and  Gesner.  Lin- 
\'  '.^.r  aporrhisiA^ 

KiU/lA  (oTr>^^i7ra),  literally  "things  for- 
ha»  two  peculiar  but  widclv  ditferenl  ac- 

1  1  of  which, 

ly,  is  eiven 

it  dftiotrs  certain  eoiiiumc- 

^pplication  of  which  both 

■"  protected  by  special 

"vof.  ror/wAoiflf,  and 

...  i.-  ;»■  reckoned  ;  and  oilier 

rif.  though  not  forbidden  nomtnalim 

t  ■•»)—•.  fOirtruF  ri(  t|i}*^vc  Utiucijpvrrwci 

■*"!,  V*  Imn^Tt .  f.  90.) — S.  tUeuxnih.,  e. 
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bv  the  law,  aecm  to  have  been  equaJly  aciionabte.* 
The  i>enalty  for  u*iing  these  wuids  was  a  fine  of  r»Ofl 
drachma?,' recoverable  in  nn  action  fur.ibusivelaiv- 
giiage.  (17//.  Kakkgokias.)  It  is  surmi.-ed  that 
this  fine  was  incurred  by  Midias  in  two  actionj  on 
the  i")ccaRion  mentioned  by  Demosthenes.' 

AnO£TA2'10r  AIKH  (affwrrafffot-  dMj?).  This  it 
the  only  private  suit  whi'  h  came,  as  far  as  wc  knc Wj, 
under  ihe  exelubive  juriNdiction  of  the  p*>len.arch.* 
It  could  Iw  brought  against  none  but  a  free(!iiian 
(•irre.^.n'ft'c/wf),  anu  tlw  only  prosecutor  p^mntled  to 
npncar  was  the  citizen  to  whom  he  had  bven  in- 
debted for  his  liberty,  imless  tliis  |>rivilege  was 
transmitted  to  the  sons  of  such  former  master.  The 
Icnonr  of  the  accusation  was,  that  there  had  been  a 
default  in  duty  to  the  prosecutor;  but  what  .iitcn. 
liitns  might  be  claimed  fruru  the  freedman,  we  are 
not  informed.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  great- 
est delict  of  iKis  kind  was  tlie  selection  of  a  patron 
(TpoffTdr^f)  other  than  the  former  master.  If  con- 
victed, the  deteudam  was  publicly  sold ;  but  if  ac- 
quitted, the  unprospcrous  connexion  ceased  forever, 
and  the  freedman  was  at  liberty  to  select  auv  citizen 
for  his  patron.    The  patron  eouhl  also  >ummaril^ 

fiimish  tlie  alwvc-mentioned  delinquencies  of  his 
reedman  by  private  incarceration  without  any  le- 
gal award.* 

APOST'OLEISCiln-offroXfi-f)  wcrc  ten  public  offi- 
cers at  Athens,  whose  duty  was  to  see  that  the  ships 
were  nroperly  equipped  and  provided  by  those  who 
wcrc  Dound  to  discharge  tlie  trierarchy.  They  had 
the  power,  in  certain  cases,  of  imprii;onin£f  ihe'lrier- 
archs  who  neglected  to  furnish  the  shii>s  properly;* 
and  they  appear  to  have  constituted  a  board  m  con- 
junction with  thtj  inspectors  of  the  docks  {oi  rC/v 
i'fupi(-v  tTtfieAi}Tai)  fur  the  proscoiilion  of  all  mal- 
rers  relating  to  the  equipment  of  the  ships."" 

APOTHE'C.\  {a-:Tij(fr/Kj})  Was  a  place  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  in  which  the  Romans  frequently 
placed  the  earthen  amphoi-rc  in  which  their  wines 
were  depositeii.  This  place,  which  was  qin'te  dif- 
ferent from  the  alia  vinnrla.  was  above  tlie  fumtj* 
rium,  since  it  was  tlionght  iliat  tlie  passage  of  the 
smoke  ihrouj^h  the  room  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  flavour  of  the  wine.' 

APOTHEO'SIS  (oToflfuo-if),  the  enrolment  of  a 
mortal  amons  ihe  gods.  The  mvtholcfO"  of  Greece 
contains  numerous  instances  of  the  deification  of 
mortals,  but  in  the  republican  limes  of  CSreecc  we 
find  few  examples  of  such  deificatiuu.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Arnpnipolis,  however,  oflerwl  ."Sacrifices  to 
Bra-^idas  after  his  death;'  and  the  pwple  of  Egeste 
built  a  A/Tfwm  to  Philippus,  and  also  nffcrcd  sacri- 
fices to  him  on  account  of  his  jwrsonul  lieuuty.'"  In 
the  Greek  kingdoms,  which  arose  in  the  Kas't  on  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  for  the  success- 
or to  the  throne  to  have  offered  divine  honours  to 
the  former  sftvereign.  Such  an  apoihcosis  of  Ptol- 
emv,  kins:  of  Ee^'pl,  is  described  by  Theocritus  in 
his'nth  Idyl."    ' 

The  term  anotheosis,  among  the  Romarw,  prop- 
erly signified  the  elevation  of  a  deceased  emperor 
to  (iivinc  honours.  This  practice,  which  was  com- 
mon upon  the  death  of  almost  all  the  emiierors,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  opinion,  which  was 
generally  entertained  amonfj  the  Romans,  that  the 
souls  or  manes  of  tlieir  ancestors  became  deities; 
and,  as  it  was  common  for  children  to  worship  the 
manes  of  their  fathers,  so  it  was  natural  fur  dirine 
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honoors  to  be  publicly  paJd  to  a  deceased  emperor, 

who  was  rej^ariicd  as  the  parent  of  his  counlry. 

This  ajutlieuid-s  of  an  emperor  was  usually  calkd 

tfatio;  and  tl»e  omporur  who  received  the  hon- 

of  an  apoUieoi^is  was  usually  said  in  drorum  nv- 

um  referri,  ur  roruccrari,     llomulus  is  said  to  have 

limiited  lu  Uiviue  hunoun  lujder  the  name  of 

Hiihiius.* 

None  of  the  olher  Roman  kings  appcni^  to  have 
received  this  honour;  and  also  in  uie  republican 
times  we  read  of  no  instance  of  an  apotheosis.    Ju- 
lius Ccc»ar  was  deided  ai'tvr  bis  dcuth,  and  gnnic^ 
were  inslituied  to  his  honour  ty  AuguMus.'     The 
rceremonics  ol^^e^vcd  on  the  uccasiun  of  an  apotlie- 
Mis  have  been  minutely  described  by  Heroiiian' 
in  the  followuig  passage:  "  It  is  the  custom  of  tlir 
Romans  to  deify  those  of  their  emperors  who  die 
Lving  successors,  and  this  rite  they  call  apolhei>- 
On  liii^  occasion  a  f^emblance  of  maumint', 
imWned  with  fctival  and  religious  obsen*anccs, 
\i.Hilile  throughoi:t  the  city.     The  body  of  tlie 
ad  they  honour  after  human  fashion,  with  a  splen- 
id  funeral ;  and,  making  a  wajien  image  in  all  re- 
^<|i]>ccL<i  resembling  him,  they  expose  it  to  view  in  tlic 
restibule  of  llie  pulace,  on  a  loftv  ivory  couch  of 
great  size,  spR'ad  wi'ih  cloth  of  gold.    The  figure  is 
made  pallid,  like  a  sick  man.    During  most  of  the 
day  senalon  sit  round  the  bed  on  tlie  IcA  side,  clo- ; 
ihed  in  black,  and  noble  women  on  tlic  right,  clo 
ihcd  in  plain  white  gajmcntfj  like  mouniers,  wear- 
ing no  gold  or  necklaces.    These  ceremonies  con- 
tinue for  seven  days;  and  the  physicians  severally 
approach  the  couch,  and,  looking  on  the  sick  mmi, 
say  that  he  grows  worse  and  worse.    And  when 
ihev  have  made  believe  that  he  is  dead,  the  noblest 
of  the  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the  senato- 
rial onlers  take  up  the  couch,  and  Ix-ar  it  along  the 
Via  ISacra,  and  expose  it  in  Ihe  old  forum.     Plnt- 
ibrm**,like  steiw.are  built  upon  each  side,  on  one  of 
►which  stands  a  chorus  of  noble  youths,  and  on  the 
'opposite  a  chorus  of  women  of  high  rank,  who  sing 
hymns  and  songs  of  nraise  to  ihe  deceasefl,  modu- 
lated in  a  solemn  and  mournful  strain.    Aneruani 
Ihev  bear  the  couch  through  the  city  to  the  Campus 
Manias,  in  the  broadest  part  of  which  a  s«]uare  oile 
Is  con?>tnicted  entirely  of  lo"s  of  timber  of  the  lar- 
pcrt  size,  in  the  shape  of  a  chamber,  filled  wiiL  fag- 
uls,  and  OQ  the  outside  adorned  with  hangings  in- 
leruovcn  with  gold,  and  Ivor}*  images,  and  pictures. 
Vi>o,i  this  a  similar  but  smaller  chamber  is  built, 
with  open  doors  and  windows,  and  above  it  a  ihinl 
and  fimrth,  still  diminishing  to  the  tap,  so  that  one 
might  compare  i;  to  the  ligbLbouses  which  are  call- 
ed Phiri.    In  the  second  story  they  place  a  bed, 
and  collect  all  sorts  of  aromatics  and  fncen.sc,  and 
every  sort  of  fragrant  fruit,  or  her^  or  juice ;  for  all 
cities,  and  nations,  and  persons  of  eminence  emu- 
late each  other  in  contributing  these  last  eifls  in 
honour  nf  the  empcrtir.    And  when  a  vast  heap  of 
aiomaties  Is  collected,  there  is  a  proresisiun  of  horse- 
men and  of  chariots  around  the  pile,  with  tlie  dri- 
vers clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and  wearing  mask^ 
made  to  resemble  the  most  distiiigidsbed  Human 
generals  and  emperors.    When  all  tliis  is  done,  the 
othere  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which  easily 
catches  hold  of  the  (hgots  and  aromatics;  and  from 
the  highest  and  smallest  story,  as  from  a  pinnacle, 
an  eagle  is  let  loose,  to  mount  into  the  sky  as  the  fire 
ascends,  which  is  lielieved  by  the  Romans  to  carry 
the  soul  of  the  emperor  from  earth  to  heaven,  anil 
fr^im  that  lime  ho  is  wor'hfppetl  with  the  othergods," 
In  ronfonnily  with  this  nrcount,  it  is  common  to 
ncc  on  meilals  struck  in  honour  of  an  anoiheoMS  an 
al  ar  with  fire  on  ii,  and  an  eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupi- 
ter, taking  flight  into  the  air.    The  numberof  med- 
als of  this  df.icripUon  is  very  nuraeroiui.    We  can, 


from  these  medals  alone,  trace  the  names  of  sixiT 
iudindiinh  who  received  the  honours  of  an  apr>Lb«k. 
o»i!«,  from  the  time  uf  Julius  Cssar  to  that  orCon. 
stantinc  the  GrcaL  On  most  of  ihera  the  word 
CoNiucBATio  occur?,  and  on  strnie  Greek  coin«  the 
word  A^IF.PQCIX.     The  follnwins  woodcut  is  ta 


the  I 


ken  !u'i:i  .1:  '  hich  is  su]) 

tbe  aj'wil.i.'^i-- ui  L.iioianicus.'     Ih  lii- 
holds  the  cornucopia,  and  Victory  is  placiiig 
pel  crown  uptm  him. 

A  very  similar  representation  to  the  at., 
found  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  en  whi  ' 
tus  is  represented  as  being  carried  up  10  the  i^cj 
on  an  eagle. 

Many  other  monuments  have  come  dovn  r*  ni 
which  represent  an  apotheosis.  Of  these  the  : 
celebrated  is  the  bas-relief  in  the  Townley  g;.  !  p 
in  the  Rriti.sh  Museum,  which  represents  the  ny-  tr.-"- 
osis  of  Homer.  It  is  clearly  of  Roman  worki-  Jf 
ship,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  iri  iht 
time  of  the  Emj^teror  Claudius.  An  intercsiiiu'  -^^ 
cotmt  of  the  various  explanations  which  harcbeco 
proposed  of  this  bas-relief  is  given  in  the 
QaUrrVy  iHibliiihed  by  the  Society  for  the 
of  Usfful  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.,  p.  110,  4u*. 

There  is  a  beautiful  representation  of  the 
osiiof  Augustus  on  an  onyx-stone  in  the  royal 
scum  at  Paris. 

The  wives,  and  other  female  relatives  of 
perors,  sometimes  receiycd  the  honour  of  an  a 
osis.     Th^  was  the  case  with  Li  via  Angosta, 
Poppiea  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  with  Faustua 
wife  of  Antoninus.* 

For  ianher  information  on  this  snWect, 
Mencken,  OispHUiiio  rfe  Cfmsecraiwne,  Ac.; 
Schccpflin,  l\acintus  <le  Apotkfusi,  &c.,  Argeni.,  1 

APPAUITO'KKS.ihc  general  name  for  the  . 
lie  servants  of  the  magistrates  at  Rome,  namely 

AcTKNSI,  C.*RNIPr X,  CoiCTORES,  InTEIIPIIETES,  " 
TORES,  PrJECONES,  ScHIBJE,  StATOR,  StRaTOR,  V 

TORES,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  separate 
tides.  They  were  called  apparitorcs  because 
were  at  hand  to  execute  ihc  commands  of  the 
gi.stratea.*  Their  service  or  attendance  was  cj 
ajffjarituK*  The  sen'ants  of  the  milirarv  trib 
wore  also  called  apnaritores.  We  read  (hat 
EmiTcror  Sevenis  foronde  the  military  triboacs 
retain  the  apparitores,  whom  they  were  accu 
to  hare.* 

Under  ihe  emperors,  the  apparitores  were  1 
into  numerous  classes,  and  enjoyed  peculiar  p 
leges,  of  which  an  accotutt  is  given  in  Just,,  Cad 

tit.  m-m. 

APPELLATIO  (GREEK),  {l^tnir  or  tWaiut, 
Owing  10  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  iribun 
each  of  wliich  was  generally  appn.>priated  lo 
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r  Cijgiuzancc,  aJiJ,  therefore, 
Mi  as  huniuij*'[iL*o\is  with,  or 
>'  'here  was  liulc  opporlu- 
in^pn;:  !.'perly  so  called.    It  is 

otecxycd,  -I  li  g<eacral  a  caas<  was 

mUj  »nd  im»\*cably  »leoiiieil  by  ihe  vcrdici  of  ihe 
iasU  tA«j|  <n/TvTtXtji),  There  were,  however, 
mc  cxe«p(toQS,  in  which  appeals  and  new  trials 
lichK  b«  resorted  to. 

A  BJ-w  iTisl  in  onnoJ  ihe  previous  award  might 

le  loser  couhl  prove  ihat  it  was  not 

.  iigvnce  tliat  Juclj^aent  had  gone  by 

iiiCbi,  or  liiui  the  dica^is  had  been  deceived  by 

be  witnesses.     (Compar*-  KPHMOI  AlKH.  KA- 

[OTF^V-'-v    .,,,j  tElUOMAPTVPiiiN'   AIKAI  ) 

IftJ  ;-ciLsiou  of  Uie  thirty  tyrants,  a  spe- 

&:  :  all  the  judgmenu  ttuit  had  been 

iiswrpatioa.^    The  peculiar  title  of 

oned  causes  was  uvdStKoi   dixat, 

applied  to  all  causes  of  wliich  the 

>  -13  Dy  any  means  again  submitted 

''.  a  court. 

':i  a  verdict  of  the  heliasis  was  al- 

.  one  of  the  nartics  was  a  citizen  of 

I  ween  whicn  and  Athens  an  agree- 

:o  the  metfiod  of  settling  disputes 

aals  of  the    rc&pcctive    cotmiries 

'uv).     U  fitieh  a  foreigntT  lost  ins 

.  -,  he  was  pemiiilcd  tu  appeal  to  the 

:rt   in   another    slate,   which    {lKx?.ijroi 

^,  Scboniann,  and  Hudtwalokcr  eup- 

tixve  been  the  native  counlr>'  of  the  lili- 

Plainer,  on  the  other  hand,  arguiog  from  tlie 

''the  regulation,  viz.,  to  protfcl  both  par- 

panioJiiy  of  each  ullier's  fel]ow-ciU- 

[  that  some  disinterested  state  would 

elected  for  this  purpose.    The  techni- 

iployed  upon  thiii  oceastun  are  U-Ka- 

fat,  and  ij  lim/.rrrou  the  last  used  as  a 

prubal'Iy  by  the  later  wriii-rs  only,  fur 

us,,  us  well  as  the  other  cjsea  of  ap- 

Iccsd  by  PoUai*  in  the  following  wonls: 

wti.ti  one  transfers  u  cause  from  tli& 

-TjTaO,  DT  archons,  or  men  of  the 

/.),  lo  the  dicaats,  or  from  the  8en- 

,  Vic  as^mbly  of  the  people,  or  from  ihe  as- 

loa  euurt  (diHaar^inou),  or  from  ihe^dicasts 

Iribanal ;  and  the  cau<ie  was  the'n  lenn- 

Those  suits  were  also  called  (kkXj/toi 

le  deposite  slaked  in  appeals,  which  we 

r:m;ja6^iXtuv,  is  by  Aristotle  styled  rcapaGo- 

~ie  Aftfieals  fmni  the  diaitetie  are  generally 

Vy  Demosthenes;*  and  Hndlwalckcrsup- 

tiey  were  allowable  in  all  cases  except 

{Kt  Moa  6Uif  was  resorted  to.    ( V'id. 

fasy  to  determine  upon  what  occasions 
fnan  the  archons  could  be  preferred;  for, 
fte  tiise  of  Solon,  their  power  of  deciding 
'  ite^Mkented  into  the  mere  presidency  of 
0><p»>«4i  6t€ocr^plov\  and  the  conduct  of 
cmmination  of  causes  {inuKftifrif;).  U 
m  mnajked,*  that  upon  the  plaintilT's 
tfnKatd  in  this  previous  examination  as 
te  tmuiht  before  a  court,  he  would  most 
AaWjr  pmeoH  against  the  archon  in  tlie  assem- 
'  wf  fhe  poofAt  for  denial  of  justice,  or  would 
JKiai  Ifa^  cxpintion  of  his  year  of  office,  and  at- 
!Z  tMin  whoa  be  came  to  render  the  accomit  of 
^<i»fcKt  m  \btt  magistracy  {evOvvat*).  An  ap- 
r«t«r.  from  the  archons,  as  well  as  from 
I,  wvt  very  possible,  when  they  im- 
•f  Ibeir  own  authority,  and  without 
Tikm  oi  »  coarl*.  and  it  ini^'ht  also  take 
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place  when  the  king  archon  had  by  iJi  sole  rolce 
inadc  an  award  of  dues  and  privilegt^s  {ytfto)  con- 
testeil  by  two  priesthoods  or  sacerdouil  races. ^ 

The  appeal  from  the  deraota:  would  cccui  when 
a  person,  hiiht-rto  Ueeuied  one  of  the::  mt'mbers. 
had  been  declared  by  them  lo  be  an  intruder,  ana 
no  gcnnine  citizen  II  the  af^eal  weic  made,  the 
domouc  appeared  by  their  advocate  ao  jilaintid*,  and 
the  result  was  the  resiilulion  of  the  franchise,  or 
thence fonft'ard  the  slavcr\'  of  liie  defendant. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  (hat  in  llic  last  three 
cases,  the  appeal  was  rande  from  lew,  or  single,  or 
local  judges  lo  the  hcliasts,  who  were  consiiiered 
the  re]iresenlatives  of  the  people  or  coiuitry.  "With 
respect  to  tlie  proceedings,  no  new  documents  scein 
to  have  been  added  to  the  contents  of  the  ecliinus 
upon  on  appeal;  but  the  anachsis  would  be  con- 
fined merely  to  an  examination,  as  far  as  was  ne* 
cessar}',  to  those  documenis  which  had  Ijcen  already 
put  in  by  the  litigants. 

There  is  some  obscurity  respecting  the  two  next 
kinds  of  anneal  that  arc  noticed  by  Pollux.  It  is 
conjectured  by  Schiimann'  that  (he  appeal  from  the 
senate  to  the  people  refers  to  cases  which  the  for- 
mer were,  for  various  reasons,  disinclined  to  decide, 
and  by  Platoer,'  that  it  occurred  when  the  senate 
was  accused  of  having  exceeded  its  powers. 

Upon  the  appeal  from  the  assembly  to  court,  there 
is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  l>etwecn  tlie  Iwu  last- 
mentioned  critics,  Schumann*  maintaining  that  tlie 
words  of  Pollux  are  to  be  applied  to  a  voluntary 
reference  of  a  cause  by  the  assembly  lo  the  dicasis, 
and  Plainer  sujrirosting  tlie  possible  ca-se  of  one  that 
incurred  a  pnejudicium  ol  the  assembly  against 
him  (rrpoM.^,  KttTaxftpoToiia),  calling  upon  a  court 
{tUKooT^piov)  lo  give  him  the  opportunity  of  vindica- 
ting hiraself  from  a  charge  tlii.t  Ids  antagonist  de- 
clined to  follow  up.  Plainer  also  siij)poses  the  case 
of  a  magisirate  summarily  deposed  by  the  assem- 
hly,  and  demanding  to  prove  his  innocence  before 
llie  heliiisw. 

APPELL.'V'TIO  (ROMAN).  This  word,  and 
the  corresponding  verb  nfjvUurc,  are  used  in  the 
early  Roman  writers  to  express  the  application  of 
an  indindual  to  a  magistrate,  and  particularly  to  a 
tribune,  in  onler  to  protect  himself  irom  some  wrong 
inflicted,  or  threatened  lo  be  inflicted.  It  is  dislin- 
guished  from  provocatio,  which  in  the  early  writers 
is  tised  to  signify  an  appeal  to  the  pojiuhis  in  a 
matter  affecting  life.  It  would  seem  that  the  provo- 
catio was  an  ancient  right  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
The  siir\'ivino'  Horaliui.  who  murdered  his  sister, 
appealed  from  the  duumviri  to  ibc  ponulus.*  The 
decemviri  took  away  the  provocatio;  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  a  lex  cousularis  provocatione,  and  it  was 
at  ibe  same  time  enacted  that  in  future  no  magis- 
trate should  be  made  from  whom  theic  should  be 
no  appeal.  On  this  Livv'  remarks,  that  Ihe  plebes 
wor^e  now  protected  by  tlic  putvocatio  and  the  trilm- 
niaum  aunhum;  this  latter  term  has  reference  to 
the  anpellalio,  properly  so  called.  Apnius*  applied 
{appdlatfit)  to  Ine  tribunes  ;  and  when  lliis  produced 
no  effect,  and  he  was  arrested  by  a  viator,  he  ap- 
pealed (prnvocarit).  Ciceru'  appears  to  allude  tc 
the  re-establishment  of  the  provocatio,  which  ia 
mentioned  by  Livy."  The  complete  phrase  to  ex- 
press the  provocatio  is  provofare  ad  }H)puliim;  and 
the  phrase  which  expresses  Ihe  appellatio  is  appei" 
l/ire  «'/,  &c.  It  appears  that  a  person  might  appei- 
larr  ft-om  one  magistrate  to  another  of  equal  rank; 
and,  of  course,  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  ma- 
gistrate, and  from  one  tribune  to  another. 

When  the  supreme  power  became  vested  in  llie 
emperors,  the  terms  provocatio  and  appellotio  losi 
their  original  signification.    In  the  Digest,"  provo- 
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And  apiifllutio  arc  used  inrtiKcriminat^ly,  lo 
__,_JM  wh'it  wy  call  an  apiwal  in  civil  mfttUrn; 
bui  ptovocaiio  st'oms  so  (Ur  lo  havi!  rciaiiica  its  ori- 
f(lnal  meaning  as  lo  I*  ilie  nnlv  lonn  uhciI  lor  an 
appeal  in  criinin.il  mailers.  'VUc  cmi>eror  centred 
in  hiin.sclf  hoth  ilic  power  of  Uic  (wpulus  nnd  the 
\''5(o  of  ibc  (nL)unP4;  but  the  npp*;ul  to  hiin  wax 
PRipcrly  in  I'      '     ^  it.    iNpifllntio  among  the 

Koman  juri-  :  ifies  an  ajipHciiiiun  lor  re- 

dress trom  ifi'- .  --  !  u  1 1  an  infcriur  lu  a  superior, 
on  llie  f^iuid  ol  wrong  decision,  or  utlicr  suUlcicnl 
(i;ruund.  Acconiing  to  Ulpian,'  appeals  were  com- 
mon amonjf  the  liomans,  "on  account  of  the  inju*- 
lice  or  igni>ran'2e  of  those  who  had  to  decide  ( yi*rft- 

£""'"'  "i 'h  fiomclimes  an  appcril  -'•■•-  -  '-rintT 

c-'-  ii  is  not  a  neccssarj*  c.u  :liat 

l»'-  I  he  lost  gives  also  ih-.  .11." 

This  remark  mast  be  taken  in  connejtiufj  mill  the 
Itoman  system  of  procedure,  by  whir h  such  iriaiters 
were  nfurrcd  10  a  judex  for  lit     '  after  the 

f (lending  had  brought  the  ini  me  to  an 

Hsut.     From  the  emperor  hi;..  .    .c   wa5,  of 

course,  no  appeal;  and,  hy  a  constitution  of  iladri- 
au,  there  waa  no  appeal  Irom  the  senate  to  the  em- 
pCTur.  The  emperor,  in  appointing  a  judex,  mi^'ht 
exclude  all  appeal,  and  malcc  the  dcciMou  of  the 
judex  final.  The  appeal,  or  libeUus  a^fptilntarittii, 
showed  who  was  ihr  apjwltanl,  ognm^^t  whom  (he 
appeal  wat,  and  what  was  the  Judgment  appealed 
from. 

At>pellat{o  also  roeaoA  to  mmmnn  a  party  tiHbn; 
a  judex,  or  to  call  npon  him  10  perl''  ^'ling 

ihat  hr  ha**  imderUiken  to  dn."    'I  ;  ,,ho 

was  «unmoinyl  {oppcthlut)  hy  hi.^  .;..:.,  and 
Olievcd  thi'  summons,  was  siiid  Vr^wn/Zf rr. 

APPUCATIO'NIS  JlfS.    {Viii  BANiemnesiT.) 
APPITLRIA  I.KX.    (Ki//.  M.oK«TA«.) 
APrtlLIS.    {Viil.  fUi.RNnAii,  UoMAM.) 
AnPOlTAE'lOr  rPA<MI(d?r/wor(imoti  ypa^\  nn 
action  brought  against  those  mctiTcj,  or  resident 
aliens,  who  had  iioglecte<l  to  proviil*!  ihcmsclrcs 
with  H  patron  {irpoararrf^),  or  exerciiod  the  rights 
of  fuil  citixena,  or  did  not  pay  Iho  firTfifmov.  n  lax 
of  twelve  drachm:e  exacted  fmin  n 
Penon.i  convipii-d  under  ihi<  indi'  : 

the  prctlcetion  of  the  stale,  and  wore  n..,..  ., 

•APUS  (uirotifl,  a  special  of  bird,  called    1 
K<'*l>e?.?.n^.*    It  in  thought  to  have  been  Iho  t^ini 
with  the  Swift,  or  ffirun/fn  apus,  L.    Peimant.  how- 
ever, contends  that  ibe  Cvp?^II"s  of  Ari^lotle  and 
Pliny  was  tli<-  '  v  Prlrrl} 

AatTiE  !'  aiiificial 

channel  or  w..:  .       .      ,  :  ..  .1      ,1  ly  of  wa- 

ter is  hroii!^ht  (rom  n  contidcrnble  distance  upon 
ftn  inclined  plane  raised  on  archc9,  and  carried 
across  valleys  and  uneven  cotmtry,  an<l  occasion- 
ally under  cromid,  where  hills  or  n>eks  interrcne. 

As  nearlvall  the  ancient  a/]Wflf<luers  ntfW  remain- 
ing are  of  Itomnn  conMnictiiin,  it  ha**  U'en  eenemlly 
Imai'incd  that  works  of  this  descripiinn  wen*  enlipe- 
ly  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  Thi«,  however,  is  an 
error,  ninnc  some  are  mentione*!  by  Pau!>anias  and 
olhT^,  thou^'li  too  brif'fly  lo  enable  ns  in  judge  <^f 
their  pr'.rtieular  ron'-tnioiinn;  wheOier  ihov  t-oii^i^I- 
ed  chiefly  of  subterrancoiL<^  channels  Iwred  through 
hills,  or,  if  not,  by  what  means  they  were  carried 
across  valleys,  since  the  use  of  the  arch,  which  (s 
said  to  have  Iwen  unknowm  to  the  Greeks,  wa-<  in- 
dispensable for  ?uch  a  purpose.  Probably  ihrrsc 
which  hare  bcrn  recorrlcd — ?nfh  ns  that  built  by 
Pi^isiratns  at  Athens,  that  at  Megara,  and  the  cele- 
brated one  of  Polyrrate'^  at  Samo-^* — were  rather 
condails  than  ranifes  of  building  like  the  Roman 
onen.  Of  the  latter,  few  were  eon'itrtieied  in  the 
time-i  of  the  Republic.     We  are  informed  by  Fron- 


I.  (Pur-  49.  itr.  I.i— 9  frin,  wi  An.,  1.,  8.)— a.  (Phm.,  p. 
/;X  /^<n— ffffUi/,  ^(tMv/<rf.  Or.,  p.  901,  •191.  44^1.1— 4.  (An»- 
a*.  «  A.,  U    91  f^i.  (Dntfh  Z<tologT,  p.  351.)— fl.  (lUrua., 
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linus  that  It  wa^  not  imlil  nl-  "  ' 
were  ereci'xl,  the  mhabiiunt- 
up  to  lliat  time  wilb  water  Iiim..  m,.  , 
king  use  of  eiMems  and  springs.  The  lirvi 
duct  was  l»cgun  by  Appius  Clandius  tiic 
and  was  named,  alter  him,  the  Ai/tm  Appta.^ 
aquacduct  the  wnier  was  conveyed  from  the  dii 
oi  between  seven  and  eight  miles  d- 
most  eniirely  under  ground,  Mnr- 
pasMis,  its  entire  extent,  the  water  u-i  . 
onlv  U*  passus  before  it  reached  the  Pmiti  Ci 
and  tiicu  wa.s  only  partly  carried  on  atclK 
mains  of  this  work  no  longer  exist. 

Fony  years  nMcrward  (B.C.  273)  a  second 
duct  wa5  l»egim  by  M-  C'uhus  IJet!'-'^ 
the  water  was  brought  from  the  riv. 
above  Tibur  (now  Tivob),  niakir 
43,000  paasus,  of  which  only  7<i3  were  iitwvif  | 
and  upon  arches.    This  wa.s  the  on<*  nA* 
known  by  the  name  of  Anio  Vt/ws  '. 
lingui-ih  it  from  another  nqua'duct  1 
>auie  river,  and  ilii^- im,.  .■;illed  .^i  .. 
the  Anio  Vetuji  *  remams  mar 

traced,  both  in  tli'  •  "1  ff  Tirol!  ; 

the  vicinity  of  ih'j 
It  was  construct'-': 

the  waier-eonrse  wu>  uncti  wim  .1  mti. 
cement. 

In  B.C.  I'tO,  ilic  ccnaon  M.  Alniilius  Lcpi 
M.  FUccus  S'obilior  nrojtoMod  Ihat  another 
duct  should  be  built;  but  the  t.elwme  wan  del 
in  conH'qurnre  of  IJrinitl'-  CrOisn- 
it  \*c  cariied  throtigh  lii>  Innd.s.*     A 
supply  of  wait.T  U:ing  found  indisj" 
larlv  a^  that  tiimished  by  the  Ati> 
such  bad  (ptalUy  as  10  be  almost  m 
the  senate  commis.-^iuned  Uuintus  ^> 
pra'tor,  who  liad  supprinlt^nded  ili< 
two  aqiimiii'-     :'-.  '  W  built,  lo  Hi. 
which   MH-^  r   him,  tli<- 

This  was  '         m    Sublacj*. 

along  an  exicnt  of  iJl.TlO  pajssus;  viz.,  C^ 
der  LT(iund,  imd  7113  abov?  eT<i?Tn<f.  ami  r 
:  and  was  of  sn*  'i 
ilied  from  it  lo  ll  ■ 

1   "'  '     or  the  an  !■     ■  : , 

'iibcr  are  yi  .standing.  Ol  thi 
I  the  Afta  'S\pula  (B.C.  1S7), 
Atiuii  JiUin  (B.C.  Sr*},  which  arc  next  in 
dale,  remains  are  5till  existing;  and  in  the 
of  the  city,  thew  two  nqnwiUiet*  r  -  ' 
were  all  united  in  one  line  of  sn 
three  separate  water-eourscs,  one  ^ 
the  lowermost  of  which  formed  the  chunnel 
Aqua  Marria,  and  the  npnennost  that  of  the 
Julia,  and  they  di^ehargvd  themselvea  into  01 
er\'oir  in  eominon.  The  Aqua  Jnlia  -was  i 
by  M.  Agripna  during  hi?  irdileship,  who,  h 
repairing  both  the  Anio  Vetus  and  the  Aqua 
cia,  supplied  the  city  with  seven  hundred 
(I/icuj),  one  hundred  and  fifty  springs  or  foUl 
and  one  hitndred  and  thirty  rr-vrrcvirs. 

Besides  repairing  and  enlarging  the  Aqu 
ria,  anti,  bv  tuniing  a  new  stream  into  it,  iner 
it*!  supply  to  double  what  it  fiirmerly  had  be* 
pusias  bnili  the  aqurwluct  called  'Abtii-tifM, 
limes  called  Avtnisio  after  its  f.nind»»r.  Tbi 
fimi-shed  hy  it  was  bn>«ghi  f\ 
siclinii*:,  and  was  of  such  b.Mil  - 
ly  fit  for  drinking;  on  whirl: 
supposed  that  Aiigusius  inlri 
ing  his  nanmachia.  which  ret. 
could  fK"  spared  from  the  oih- 
being  1900  feet  in  Icntrlh  an  1 
was  in  the  reign,  too,  of  ihisenip-  r"i  miu  .\i 
pa  built  the  aqtiardnct  called  the  Affim  T7 
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said  tc  hare  otA&iited  becaase  the  spring 
letl  it  was  firsl  poiutcil  out  by  a  giil  to 
who  wpie  in  search  of  water.    Pliiiy, 
r,  gives  a  different  origin  to  the  naine.^     lib 
li^O&  passtis,  ol  which  1U,8U5  were  ud- 
i{  mod,  lor  some  pan  of  its  extent  above 
'lcrnrate'1  with  coliunos  and  statues. 
I  'iri",  liavini^  itccn  re- 

b;  1  not  coiiipltiielv  un- 

jfci.-.w..w,.^  v..  »,..,.  V  ,  ..j(W,aii(i  it  stiJl  bears 
o(  A^ua  Vcrgme.    A  few  years  later,  a 
amBrdud  was  puilt  by  Augustus,  for  the 
)  of  st^plying  the  A  qua  Alarcia  in  limes  of 

gigantic  works  of  ihc  Einperor  Claudius, 
'Aqoft  Claudia  and  AniuNovus,  doubled  the 
\y  ol  Wiiter;  and  alUiough  none  of  the 
laces  rivalled  the  Marcia  m  ihc  rastness 
of  it"  constructions,  they  were  of  con- 
1}  '  xteot.     Th«  Claudia  had  been 

l>-.  iu  the  y<^ar  A.D.  38,  but  was 

-.,^.,,.  ...  j  ^Yas,  allhuugh  less 
laferinr  to  the  Mar- 
itbt'  '-'r.    Tlie  other  was, 

McelciT^iiirtl  loi  ihc  (jWiUiy  oftJie  water iisclf, 
le  f.ir  the  quantity  which  it  conveyed  to 
that  respect  the  raost  copious  of 
all  ^\  liioh,  it  was  by  far  llic  f^Ttrndesi 

_wi  .,.  ciural  elfecl,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 

aboiit  the  extent  of  six  miles  before  it 
city,  a  continuous  range  of  exccetUnKly 
r-MpKtaiT',  ine  arches  bein*  in  some  places  ItJE) 
\'h^i.     It  was  much  more  elevated  than  any  of 
IT  a4|U3?duct^,  and  in  one  part  of  its  course 
cimc^i   over  the  C'lamlia.     Ncru  allerwartl 
dtiioiis  to  ihj5  vast  work,  hy  contimiing  it 
"  loojit  CfleliuSj  where  was  a  temple  erected 

TVayana^  which  was  the  work  of  the 

whose  Dome  it  Ixiars,  and  was  completed 

111,  was  not  so  much  an  entirely  new  and  dis- 

IMduct  as  a  branch  of  the  Anio  No\iis 

I  ftom  Subtaqueutn,  where  it  wns  supplied^ 

^ofporerwaterthan  thatof  the  Anio.   li-mk 

at  thU  emperor,  and  vi  hi^i  piedecessor 

thAt  !>■'     ■■     -  ■ ''•ndenre  of  all  the  aqux- 

ras  hel  ■  Julius  FnmiTJius,  wiiose 

De  A-^-  tias  supplied  us  with  the 

ibflbraiatiuu  now  to  be  obtained  relative  lu 

fkistory  and  coastructfoo. 

ladilldoQ  to  the  aqnaedacts  which  have  been  al- 

mmrtonrd,  there  were  others  of  later  date: 

AnLrnio Twi^  A.D.  212;  ihfl  AltTun^Iri rut, 

|{  and  the  Jovia,  A.D.  300;  but  these  wem 

r&  of  comparatively  little  note,  nor  have 

ticuUr  account  of  them. 

jificcnce  di>playc<l  by  the  Romans  in 

ic  worics  of  tins  class  was  by  no  means 

to  tbe  capital ;  for  aqueducts  niore  or  less 

were  constructed  by  them  in  various 

WTIT  ft'coote  parts  of  the  empire — at  Nico- 

i,  Smyrna,  AJeiandrea,  Syracuse, 

(liie  Pont  du  Gard),  Lyun.s,  Evora, 

Mid  8^^%na.     Titat  at  Evorn,  which  was 

bfQfltaUis  SertoriiLs,  is  blUl  in  good  pre^erva- 

iad  at  fes  lermiuation  in  the  city  has  a  very 

ir.  two  5toriei!,  the  lower  one  of 


hxA  lot'  -.    Merida  In  Spain,  the 

Em"'''  :  -mans,  who  estaolished  a 

ixi  :   'i    _"!istu.«,  has  amoner  its 

:  two  aquDprincLs,  of 
,      -  are  standing,  with 
. ;  wliile  of  the  other  there  are 
11  part  of  the  orii;inal  construc- 
Itins  modem.    Bat  that  of  Segovia, 
M  S^ittiish  wnlcrs  have  claimed  an 
Tiw  to  Uie  swav  of  the  Itomaiis  in 
nf  Ar  roosi  perfect  and  ma^ificent 
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woiks  of  the  kind  anywhere  itnnaining.  It  is  cd- 
lirely  of  stone,  and  of  great  solidity,  the  j»ien.  hcing 
eight  feel  wide  and  eleven  in  depth;  and  where  U 
tr^iverstrs  a  pari  of  the  city,  the  litighl  is  upu aid  U 
a  hiuidied  leet,  and  it  has  two  tiers  of  aicbes,  the 
lowermoat  of  which  arc  excecriingly  lofty. 

AHer  ihii  hit>toncal  notice  of  t>oine  of  die  princip 
pal  aquiBducLs  both  at  Home  and  in  the  provinces, 
we  now  proceed  to  give  some  general  account  o> 
their  construction.  Uoforc  tlie  mouth  or  opening 
into  the  aquieduct  was,  whe;x'  requisite,  a  laige  ba- 
sin (pisciiui  iiwoM),  in  which  the  water  wa.s  collects 
ed,  in  order  that  it  might  lirst  dcposite  its  impuri- 
ties; and  similar  reservoirs  were  formed  at  ijiter- 
vaJs  along  its  course.  The  specus,  or  w  aier-channcl, 
was  formed  either  of  stone  or  brick  coated  with  ce- 
ment, and  was  arched  over  at  t*p,  iu  older  to  ex- 
clude the  stm,  on  which  accoimt  there  were  aiiet- 
tures  or  vent-holes  at  certain  distances  j  or  where 
two  or  more  such  channels  were  carried  one  abuve 
the  other,  the  vent-lioles  of  tlie  lower  ones  wi-re 
formed  in  tiieir  sides.  The  water,  however,  besides 
ilowing  through  the  specus,  passed  also  ihrongb 
pipes  either  of  lead  or  burned  earth  (lerra-cottal, 
wnich  latter  were  used  not  only  on  account  of  tJicir 
greater  chcapnes*;,  but  as  less  prejudicial  lo  the 
freshness  and  salubrity  of  the  water.  As  lar  as  was 
practicable,  aqureduets  were  carried  in  adiiect  line; 
yet  they  frequently  made  considerable  turoi:  end 
windings  in  their  course,  cillicr  to  avoid  boring 
through  hills,  where  tliat  would  have  been  attended 
with  too  much  expense,  or  else  to  avoid,  not  only 
very  deep  valley?,  but  soft  and  marshy  grouiid. 

In  ever}'  aquaeduct,  the  castella  or  reservoirs  weni 
very  important  parts  of  the  ctmstmction;  and  be- 
sides the  principal  ones — that  at  iL**  muuih  and  tliat 
at  its  termination — tliere  were  usually  intermediate 
ones  at  certain  distances  along  its  course,  both  in 
order  that  the  water  might  deposite  in  them  any  re- 
maining  sediment,  and  that  the  whole  might  Iw 
more  easily  superintended  and  kept  in  n-pair,  a  de- 
fect between  any  two  such  points  being  readily  de- 
tected. Besides  which,  these  castella  were  seivice- 
able,  inasmuch  as  they  furnished  water  for  the  irri- 
gation of  fields  and  gardens,  &c  The  principal 
casiellam  or  rejtervoir  was  that  in  which  the  squos 
duct  terminated,  ajid  whence  the  water  was  con- 
veyed by  different  branches  and  pipes  to  various 
parts  of  the  city.  This  far  exceeded  any  of  the  oth- 
era,  not  in  magnitude  alone^  but  in  solidity  of  con- 
struction and  grandcnr  of  architecture.  "The  re- 
mains of  a  work  of  this  kind  still  exist  in  wbat  are 
calted  the  \iwe  SaI^,on  the  Esquiline  Hill  at  Rome; 
while  the  Piscina  AJuu/hJc,  near  Cuma,  is  still  more 
interesting  and  remarkable,  being  a  stupendous  con- 
struction about  200  feel  in  length  by  KIO  in  breadth, 
whose  vaulted  roof  rests  upon  forty-eight  immense 
pillars,  disposed  in  four  rows,  so  as  to  fonn  five 
aisles  within  the  edifice,  and  sixty  arches. 

Besides  the  principal  casteltum  belonging  to  each 
aqua»luci  (excepting  the  Alsieiina,  wIkmsc  water 
was  convcj-ed  at  once  to  the  baths),  there  were  a 
number  of  smaller  ones — altogether,  it  has  been 
computed,  St7 — in  the  different  regions  of  tl»e  city, 
as  reservoirs  for  their  respective  ueighbouthoods. 

The  declivity  of  an  aqnccduct  {UbramaUum  a^ai 
was  at  least  the  fonrth  of  an  inch  in  every  100  feet,* 
or,  according  to  Vitruvius,'  half  a  foot. 

Durinff  the  times  of  the  nepubUc,  the  censors  and 
lEdiles  had  tbe  superintendence  of  the  aquxducts; 
but  under  the  emperors  particular  officers  were  ap- 
pointed  for  that  purjwse,  under  the  title  ol' mrtifores, 
or  jtrtsfcdi  aquarum.  These  officers  were  first  cre- 
ated by  Augustus,*  and  were  invested  with  consid- 
erable authority.  They  were  attended  outside  the 
city  liy  two  lict'or^,  three  public  s-lavcs,  a  sectetary, 
and  other  attendants. 

In  the  lime  of  Ner\*a  and  Trajan,  shout  seven 
1.  (Phn.,  H.  N.>  miTrSl.>— •.  <»Ui.,  T.)— ».  (Suet.  Aof.,  Wj 
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%f^T^  archilcci;  and  others  were  constanllv  cm- 
j»  jveii.iinJertheonltr^oriher.uralorpsnijimruin,  in 
udenduig  lo  ihc  aqu.x'<luclN.  The  oificen*  \v\\o  liaU 
*harge  of  these  works  were,  1.  The  ptUui,  whose 
Uuiy  it  was  to  altLTui  to  the  sqiue,lucLs  in  iheir 
rouree  to  the  city.  3.  The  aiMdiarii,  who  had  the 
saperintendence  ot'all  the  castcUa  both  wiUiin  and 
villiotit  Uie  city,  3.  The  circuitofes,  so  called  bc- 
caa^e  ihcy  had  lo  go  from  post  to  post,  to  examine 
imo  the  siaie  of  the  works,  and  also  to  keep  watch 
over  ihe  labourers  cmploved  npon  them.  4.  The 
tilicariiy  or  paviouw.  o.  The  tccttires,  or  plasterers. 
All  ihese  officers  npp^ar  to  have  beeu  included  un- 
der the  general  term  of  arjuarii.' 

AQXIIE.  DUCTUS.  (Tu/.  Servitutes.) 
AClUiE  ET  IGMS  INTERDIC'TIO.  (Jtd. 
Banishment.)  • 
AaU.E  HAUSTUS.  (Vid.  Servitutes.) 
AaUiE  PLUVIjEARCEND^  ACTIO.  That 
WAier  was  called  aqua  ptuvia  which  fell  from  the 
clouds,  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to  land  from 
such  water  was  tne  obiect  of  this  action.  The  ac- 
tion aqua  pluvia  was  allowed  between  the  owners  of 
adjoining  land,  and  might  be  maintained  either  bv 
the  owner  of  the  higher  land  against  the  owner  oX 
the  lower  land,  in  case  the  latter,  by  auyihinj^  done 
to  his  land,  prevented  the  water  from  flowing  natu- 
rally from  the  higher  to  llie  lower  land,  or  by  xhe 
owner  of  ilie  lower  land  against  tlie  owner  of  the 
higher  laud,  in  case  the  latter  did  anything  to  his 
land  bv  which  the  water  flowed  ttom  it  into  tne  low- 
er lan^  in  a  diflercttt  way  from  what  it  naturally 
would.  In  (lie  absence  of  any  special  custom  or 
law  to  the  contrary*,  the  lower  laud  was  snbjcjt  to 
receive  the  water  which  flowed  naturally  from  the 
upper  land ;  and  this  role  of  law  was  thus  "expreswd ; 
oyua  inferior  attperiari  serrit.  The  fertilizing  ma- 
terials carried  uown  lo  the  lower  land  were  con- 
sidered as  an  ample  compcnsalion  for  any  damage 
which  it  mijifht  sustain  from  the  water.  Many  dilli- 
cuU  quc>iiions  occurred  in  the  application  lo  practice 
of  the  general  rules  of  law  as  to  aqua  jiluria;  and, 
.  among  others,  this  question :  What  thmgs  done  by 
Ihe  owners  of  the  Und  were  tol>e  considered  flsprc- 
I'eniing  or  alterinff  tht.'  natural  flow  of  the  waters  T 
The  conclusion  of  Ulpian  is,  that  acts  done  to  the 
land  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  acts  interfering  with  die  nntural  flow 
of  the  waters.  Water  which  increased  from  the 
(ailing  of  rain,  or  In  consequence  of  rain  changed 
its  colour,  was  considered  within  the  definition  of 
aqua  pluvin;  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  wnter 
in  question  should  be  only  rain-water,  it  was  J^tilli- 
cient  if  there  was  any  rain-waler  in  it.  Thus,  when 
water  naturally  flowed  from  a  pond  or  marhh,  and  a 
person  did  something;  to  exclude  such  water  from 
coming  on  his  land,  if  such  marsh  received  any  in- 
crease from  rain-water,  and  so  injured  the  land  of 
a  neighbour,  the  person  would  be  compelled  by  this 
action  lo  remove  the  obstacle  which  he  had  created 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  water. 

This  action  was  allowed  for  the  special  protection 
of  land  (iifftv):  if  the  water  injured  a  town  or  a 
building,  tne  case  then  belon^d  to  flumina  and 
stilLicidia.  The  action  was  only  allowed  to  prevent 
damage,  and,  therefore,  a  person  conld  not  have  this 
remeify  against  his  neighbour,  who  did  anything  to 
Ms  own»  land  by  which  he  slopped  the  water  which 
would  otherwise  flow  to  his  neighbour's  land,  and  lye 
profitable  lo  it.  The  title  in  the  Digest  contains 
many  curioiis  cases,  and  the  whole  is  well  worth 
perusal.' 

ACXCATin  were  slaves  who  carried  water  for  ba- 
thing, &c.,  into  the  female  nparlments  '  The  aquaiii 
were  also  public  ofl^cers  who  attended  to  the  aquee- 
dticts.    (rid.  Advm  Doctts.) 


•AdUILA.  I.  A  Roman  mditan' standard.  (■ 
Siona  MiLiTiRu.)  U.  The  Eagle.  The  ancient 
naturalists  have  desciit>ed  several  species.  '^  "-'■' 
tic  divided  the  Fnlromda  into  'Arrot  (Engh  r 
«rf  (Hawks),  and  'iKrivot  ^Kites),  with  rnan; 
visions.  M.  Vigors  is  of  opinion,  that  the  iliv, 
'iipa^  (Hierax)  of  Arietutle  comprises  all  the 
conidcc  of  Vigors  which  belong  to  Ihe  stirpes  or 
familic-s  of  ll.nris,  Palams^  and  BMzzonis.  PI 
separates  the  group  into  A'ptila  (Eagles)  and 
pUrcSj  a  general  tenn  comprising,  as  used  by 
the  rest  of  the  FaUonida.  The  subdivisions  of  1 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  do  not  difler  much  I'rom 
of  some  of  the  modem  zoologists. — We  will 
proceed  to  particulars.  1.  T^e  finp^vo^,  called 
rrXtiyyoc  or  vriTTo^vur  by  Aristotle,*  would  aj 
to  be  that  species  of  PaUo  which  bears  the 
lish  names  of  Jiuld  Buzzard  and  Osyreff, 
the  pyUco  HaiiofivSj  L.,  or  Pandian  Haiiothu^ 
vigny.'  It  would  Bccm  to  Iw  the  r-rpuvtif  of  Hoi 
2.  llic  TripKvoirrcfiQt;,  s?vd  by  Aristotle  to 
the  Vulture,  was  mo»«  probably  that  species] 
VuU'ure  which  gets  the  name  of  Vuitunne  KcfAe. 
French  name,  according  to  Bclon,  \%  Boudrie. 
Is  called  also  ypvirattro^  and  bprtK^Xapyoc  by 
totle.  3.  The  itXinuTo^  of  Aristotle  would  aj 
to  be  the  Osprey.*  This  bird  is  the"Nisu5'*of ' 
gil  and  Ovid.  Naturalists  have  recenlU'  adt 
the  opinion  lliat  the  0>prey  is  the  sarnc  as  the 
eagle,  lis  scientific  name  is  Pnixdion  HtUii 
Savigny.  4.  The  }tt7.avaieTo^  of  Aristotle, 
also  layu^i'ivn^  Uy  him,  is  referred  by  Hardouin^ 
the  small  Black  ICaglc,  which  the  late  auihorilies 
Omilhology  hold  to  be  only  a  vfirielv  I'f  iJie  Gol 
Eagle,  or  A'ptila  Chnjfaitns.  It  is  deserving  ofj 
mark,  however,  that  the  learned  Gesncr  seems 
posed  lo  refer  the  ftr'kavairm^  lo  ll»e  Erne,  or 
AlhtcUla  of  late  ortiitliologists.  5.  The  ^vv^j 
AristoUe  is  undoubtedly  the  Ossifraea  of  Plinv,  I 
Ihe  ^V/f  of  Dioscorides'*  It  is  the  Fako  0sxtfr6^ 
}..  6.  i'lio  TTvyapyo^  m  supposed  by  Hardoum  If 
the  eagle  called  Juin  Ic  liUtnc.  Turner  suggests 
i|niay  have  l^cen  the  Erne,  and  Elliot  the  lUng- 
An  point  to  the  same  bird,  namelv,  the  HalittcU 
bidu<i,  Savigny;  for  the  Ring-tail  i5  now  held 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Erne.  The  tenn  m-; 
si^ifi'es  "White-tailed."  7.  The  species  c* 
jTfJffiof  by  Aristotle  is  confidently  referred  by 
douin  to  the  Golden  Eagle,  which,  as  Bnflb&j 
marks,  is  the  noblest  and  largest  of  the  genus. 
the  Aqntla  Chrysaleos,  Vigors.' 

AaUILLIA  LEX.    (TV.  Da«.kc.m.) 

AR.A  (,^"/^'f-  -Sirt'ipim'),  an  altar. 

Am  wa.s  a  general  lenn  denoting  any  struci 
elcvativi  nixive  the  ground,  and  used  lo  receive ' 
it  offerings  made  lo  Ihc  gods.    AUarf,  probably 
tracteil  from  alta  ara,  was  properly  restricted 
ihe  larger,  higher,  and  more  expensive  struct 
Hence  Menalcas,"  proposing  to  erect  four  i 
viz.,  two  to  Daphnis,  and  two,  which  were 
high  aJlars,  lo  Apollo,  says,  "  Eitq^iaUuvrarast 
duna  libi,  DfipkrU;  dfl/u,  ttltarin,  Phttbo.''^ 
in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  obs) 
altarta  were  erected  only  in  honour  of  the  sni 
divinities,  whereas  anr  were  consecrated  not 
to  them,  hut  also  to  the  inferior,  lo  heroes, 
deraigf>tls.    On  the  other  hand,  sacrifices  were 
cd  to  the  infernal  gods,  not  upon  altars,  but  in 
ties  (wro/rfjf,  scrohiatli,  /Joflpot,  XuKtcni)  dug  inj 
ground.*    Agreeably  lo  this  distinclitm,  we  nnd 
in  some  cases  an  nliare  was  erected  upon  an  i 
even  several  high  altars  upon  one  of  inferior 
tion. 


I.  (Cic,  lul  Fam.,  <tii..  «.—€«!.  xu..  tit.  47  or  4S,  •-  I0.>— ». 
{Thff.  59,  lit.  S.— Cic.  pro  Moivd.,  e.  10.— T&pic,  r.  9.~Bot- 
Ihiiu,  Cgmtnonl.  la  Cic.  Top.,  iT.,o.  «.)— 5.  (Jot.,  rj.,  332.) 


I.    (U.  A.,  ix.,  33.)— S.    (Willmi«!ihy'«  Ornithology, 
art.  9.1—3.  (TL,  xxii'.,  SIC.)— 4.  (Ocmier.  Jc  Avibi 
Nnl.  Hirt.,  Ttil.  ii.,  p.  4.)— 5.  (in  Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  1. 
».>—".  [Adiuni.  Append.,  ■  »    —6.  (ViTj.,  Edof^  i 
(Fc4tufl,  •.  V.  Altftno-J 


ARA. 


ARA. 
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A\«i^  y6c  andenis  alniost  every  religions 
cjbB  fc<xo^i.^eziieU  by  sacrifice,  it  was  oUeii 
ID  |»ioride  altars  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
tsioOt  nd  ihey  vere  then  con^lmcteil  ol'  earth, 
sis  or  EUmes^  coUccied  on  the  ^{>o(.  'i'hiia, 
^^aH  wmMidu  tamgt^%  ((spiiii  oroj."'  Also,  when 
Embs  cod  Tanius  are  preparing  to  fi<:hi  in  single 
SBbat,  wi&hiDg  to  bis i  themselves  by  a  soletnn 
lAa  UkCf  ered  m^as  gr&yttneas.*  Availing  liirnseli' 
fAi«  .  r...ti^^  T*  !^mcn  adruiily  warded  off  the 
fcti  of  ijeiciilc^i*,  wln^e  rage  he 

li  t  >  u^iho  tlrsi  breaeh  in  the  walls 

flluu^,  uiii  iiiu:»  appearing;  to  surpass  his  com- 
■km  la  glory.  Pursued  b/  Hercules,  who  had 
Inady  Atii  '^rd,  ana -kseing  his  danger,  he 

Mram  c  ..'.:  scattered  siunes;  and  when 

Btfcnics,  uii ^  up,  asked  what  he  was  about, 

HiDswefcii  ibai  be  was  preparing  an  altar  to 
(bul^  Ko>.>i*/«t)f,  and  thus  saved  his  life.* 
l[Vhei  the  occasion  was  not  sudden,  and  e^jiccially 
■6r  altjxs  wpie  requirtil  to  l«e  of  a  considerable 
■■tbeXTcrebailt  wilhire^dar  cuun>es  infinaMJury 
pkicic*t>rk.  as  is  clefirly  shown  in  seJcmJ  exani- 
■■9D  t}»e  rolnuui  of  Trajan  at  Uome.  8ee  the 
Bind  figure  in  the  woodciu  annexed. 


£Kik\ 


\\<-  fir  t  dt-nation  from  thi$  absohue  simpim    , 
eun&isli-d  in  the  addilion  of  a  base  (,i3o&*;, 
and  iif  a  corresponding  projection  at  the 
btter  (fV^o^if*  ^uuQv  iax'^fia*)  being  in- 
to buld  the  fire  ana  the  objects  oflTered  in 
TTicje  two  part5  are  so  coaunon  as  to  be 
if-  :;  of  the  form  of  an  :i  liar,  nn^ 

'  figures  inserted  undeniealh. 
■    the  gods  swore,  when  they 
■i^uinsi  the  Titans,  became  a 
■1  of  four  stars,  two  on  tlie 
■debase.' 

■it  a  movable  pan  or  brazier 
•A..-,  ......  MUC9  used  to  hold  Uie  fire.' 

'Ahm  vere  cither  square  or  round.  The  latter 
•hich  tnis  the  less  common  of  the  two,  is 
"  '  in  the  following  figures : 


{\  hand  is  from  a  pnintin?  at  Her- 

altar  is  represented  as  dedicated 

'  "'  Tie  spot  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 

im  r.f  a  serpf'ni,''  and  is  par- 

1  fir-cones  which  have  been 

to  itmt  cm  the  altar    The  right-hand  figure 

""    ,  lii..  II8.)-3.  (Apnl- 
1  ,  Tit.,  13.)— (-  (Eti- 
i    i.tt»r.,   W.  —  Compare 
,  ,  xj      .«iiii  .  -ittv;  ati'l  Ciruiu's  iniulaticm, 
«^  il.}— 0    (Uftron..  Spinu,  71.)— 7.  (Vir^-, 


represents  on  altar,  which  was  found,  with  three 
oiuers,  at  Ajitium.*  1(  bears  the  inscripiion  ar* 
VENTORTM.  Ou  it  js  sculpturcd  the  rusiium  of  a 
ship,  and  beneath  this  is  a  (igiire  emblematic  ol  the 
wind.  He  fioals  in  free  space,  blows  a  shril,  and 
veara  a  chinrnys,  which  is  upUfied  by  the  breeze. 
In  the  second  altar  the  iaxofitc  ie  distinguished  by 
beine  hollow.  Indeed  altars,  such  as  Uiat  on  the 
left  hand,  were  rather  designed  for  sacriJiccs  of 
fruits,  or  other  gifts  which  were  oflcrcd  wilhoU 
fire,  and  tli»:*y  were  therefore  colled  uTrvpoi. 

When  the  altars  were  prepared  for  sacrifice,  they 
were  commonly  decorated  M'iih  garlands  or  festoons. 
The  leaves,  (lowers,  ond  fniita  of  which  these  were 
composed  were  of  ceilain  kinds,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  consecrated  to  such  uses,  and  were  called 
trrifcna* 

ThcocritDs'  enumerates  t)ic  three  following,  vix., 
the  oak,  the  ivy,  and  tlie  asphodel,  as  having  been 
used  on  a  particular  occasion  for  this  purpose* 

The  aJtar  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  festoon  of  verhenre  was 
suspended.  Other  ancient  sculptures  prove  that 
fillets  were  also  used,  partly  because  ihey  were 
themselves  ornamental,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  the  festoons  to  the  altar.  Hence  wc 
read  in  Virgil, 

"  Effcr  aquam,  tt  moBi  cinge  httc  altana  nUa^ 
Verbenasque  aHoU  piiigu^,  et  wasatlti  turn,"* 

Altars  erected  to  the  manes  were  decked  with  daik 
blue  fUlcts  and  branches  of  cypress.*  Many  altars 
which  are  still  preserved  have  fillets,  fc>|oons,  and 
garlands  sculptured  upon  the  marble,  beiny  designed 
to  imitate  the  recent  and  real  decorations. 

Besides  ihe  imitation  of  these  ornaments,  the  art 
of  the  sculptor  was  al'JO  exercised  in  representing 
on  the  sides  of  altars  the  implements  ol  sacrifice, 
the  animals  which  were  olfereti,  or  which  were  re- 
garded as  sacred  to  the  respective  deities,  and  the 
various  attributes  and  cuiblcms  of  those  deities. 
We  see,  for  example.,  on  altars  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
the  eagle  and  the  thunderbolt;  to  Apollo,  the  stag, 
the  raven,  the  laurel,  (he  lyre  or  cithara;  to  Bac- 
chus, the  panther,  the  tliyrsus,  the  ivy,  SileniLS, 
bacchanals ;  to  Vcnw.s.  the  dove,  t)ic  myrtle ;  to 
Hercules,  ihe  poplar,  the  club,  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules J  to  Svlvamis,  the  hog,  the  lamb,  the  cypress. 
Strabo  says'  that  the  principal  altar  of  the  'i'cmple 
of  Diana  at  Ephcsus  was  almost  covered  with  the 
works  of  Prajciiele-s,  Some  of  the  altars  which 
still  remain  are  wrought  with  admirable  taste  and 
elegance.  We  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  elaborate 
style,  the  outline  of  an  Etruscan  altar,  in  contrast 
with  the  unadorned  altnr  in  our  first  woodcut. 

Besides  symjiolical  and  deconilive  sculptures  in 
hns-rclicf,  ancient  altars  frequently  present  inscrip- 
tions, mentioning  the  gods  to  whom,  and  the  wor- 
shippers by  whom,  they  were  erected  and  dedicaied 
For  example,  an  altar  in  Montfaucon,*  decoratei* 
with  an  eagle  which  grasps  ihe  thimderbolt,  ana 
with  a  club,  encircled  with  a  fillet,  at  each  of  iha 
four  comers.  Ijcars  the  following  inscriplioo,  in- 
cluded ftithin  a  wreath  of  leaves: 
lovi 

OPT.  MAX. 

XT  UEBCVU 

IN  VIC  TO 

C.  TVTICAST* 

C*LLUT. 

EX  VOTO 

We  select  this  example,  becaus.  J  iUast?aies  ihi 
fact  that  the  same  altar  was  often  erected  in  honoui 


I.  (Mootfiinroii.  Ant.  "EvpU  ii-,  pi.  SI.)— 3.  (Hm.,  Tnnn.  i»^ 
II.)— 3.  (xj[vi.,3,4.>— 4.  (V'iW.  rtmm  T*"!*!!!,,  Andr.,  IT..  4.5.— 
DonatUM  in  loc.— "  Corwiat«  •ra,"  Propert-,  i^i.,  H'.— "  Next* 
omatB  iwpiiliui  »T»,"  Vinr.,  Oaori.,  !▼.,  ST6.)— 5.  (Ertiig. 
Till.,  64,  M.)-6.  (jEd^  iii.,  64)— 7.  (ii».,  ^  !■.)-«.  (Aii» 
E»i>I.,  li..  pi.  M.)  .^ 
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mSnluu  boe  diviaity.  h  "fa:, however,  neccs- 
saf>'  tliu(  such  (iivmitits  bli  jV-jI  t.ivc  ioiurlhiiig  m 
cominuri,  '■■  "'  '  ''■■■  ■  ■•■■ht  he  properly  a»>oeiaied; 
aud  dcii\'  .liun  to  one  another  were 

CdUcfi  // M  t  avfiCufioi,  AfioCL^iOt,*  ox 

KonKtHufitm*  At  Ui)iii|>iu  lUfte  were  six  altant, 
each  sacred  to  two  ilivUiitics,  so  aa  to  make  twelve 
guds  in  nil.' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  it  wns  not  lui- 
usual  lo  erect  iwu  (ir  more  altars  to  the  smme 
divinity,  on  Uio  same  5pui  and  on  the  same  ucca- 
sion.  We  have  already  produced  an  example  ol" 
thii  from  Vir^'ii's  lUlb  eclu^e ;  and  the  verv  »ainc 
expression  i^  in  part  repeated  hv  him  in  the  Jkneid: 
"*.'«■  quaUuoT  arns  —  M'-pluno}'*  In  Theocritus,' 
three  bacchantes,  having  collected  vcrbenm,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  erect  iwelve  altai?,  viz.,  three  to 
£>cmelc  and  nine  to  Dion^'sits.  But  the  raost  re- 
markable inxtojices  of  thia  kind  occurred  when 
hecatombs  were  sacrificed;  for  it  was  tlicn  nccesr- 
iuiry  that  t)ic  numtHT  of  altars  should  correspond 
lo  the  muliilude  uf  the  viciiin-s.  A  ceremony  of 
ihiB  description,  recorded  by  Julius  Capitolmus, 
Menu  to  have  been  designea  in  imitaiioa  of  the 
practice  of  the  heroic  aces.  He  says  that,  when 
'he  head  of  the  tyrant  Maxirain  was  brought  to 
Rome,  BalUnus,  to  rxpre.ss  the  funeral  joy,  built 
in  one  [tlace  ilK)  nltars  of  turf  {'inis  rripititiaj),  on 
which  werc  slain  100  hogs  and  10«)  sheep.  But  a 
more  dlsiinei  exhibition  of  the  scene  in  given  in 
the  Iliad,*  when  the  Greeks  a5&embk^l  at  Auljfc 
present  a  heiMtomb.    A  l>eauiifut  pl:ih  ru 

Decide  a  clear  fountain;    the   rhieif  le 

priests  are  ossembleU  under  its  wi .  j  .  ..  :wij» 
brani-hcx ;  the  spot  is  encircled  with  aliar*!  {'ift'^ 
irepi  Kpfivnv),  and  the  viotima  are  slain  aton^  the 

Vitruviu&*  directs  that  altars,  though  differing  in 

elevalir.7i  -  ■    ■'-■^  mnk  of  the  divinitiei  In 

vhom  fi  should  nlwa^  be  Inwer 

than  th'-  )  betbrr  which  thov  were 

placed.  *  'I  the  :ipi)|icntion  of  this  rule  wr  li.nvu 
An  esnmph*  in  a  metialHon  on  the  nreh  of  Ooii^tnn- 
tine  at  Rome.    See  the  aimcxcd  woodcut. 


We  aeehere  Apollo  with  some  of  his  attributes, 
fix.,  the  stag,  tlie  tripod,  the  cithara,  and  plectrum. 


The  altar  is  about  1.     '       '     li  as  the  pe 
the  statue,  placed  :  in  front  of  it, 

adorned  wiili  a  wk.....  ..    ;>rt.>ena'.    The 

islands  m  an  uAoo^,  or  grove  uf  iaurel.  One 
sacriheens,  probably  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
to  be  laJcing  an  oath,  which  ne  exprc.*>»es 
up  his  n^bt  hand  and  touching  tlie  aJtar 
spear.  I'his  sculpture  al'^n  .shows  the  o] 
of  the  tripods,  winch  wen;  frvi|Uiiiily  us« 
of  altars,  and  which  are  explained  lindcr 
cle  Trii'o*. 

Wc  have  already  had  occasion  lo  adrcrt, 
oral  instances,  to  the  practice  of  building  atl 
the  open  air  wherever  the  occasion  lui^ht 
as  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  on  the  sho| 
sea,  or  in  a  sacred  grove.  But  tliu^c  all 
were  intended  to  be  permanent,  und  mI 
consequently,  consirtict"*!  with  a  greater 
of  lalKjur  and  of  f-kill,  belonged  to  tem| ' 
they  werecrecled  eiiiicrlieiorc  I'l  ' 
in  Uic  woodcut  iu  the  nriiL-lo  A 
excmplirieti  in  the  reniiiitis  of  [.!;,.  .  :  I' 
or  within  the  cella  of  the  temple,  and  prin( 
before  the  M.ituc  of  tlio  divinity  lo  wlioin^ 
dedicated.  The  alters  in  the  area  U'forv 
{jiu^tH  TTpvviioi^)  were  altars  of  hurnVot 
which  animal  aacnfieea  {ricittnie,  ffpfiyitt,^ 
were  prvsenied;  only  incense  was  buMierl,  or 
and  bliMMilcss  saenficca  (oh'/ii«/i«ra,  Ova]  oflfet 
the  altars  within  (he  building. 

Altnts  were  also  placed  before  the  doors  ofj 
houses.  In  the  Ait^'na  of  Tennce,'  a  w< 
asked  to  laUe  ibe  verl«nce  fn^m  nn  alinr  so  sit 
in  onlcr  In  l;iy  a  child  iinon  lln-ni  l»f(ure  the  dc 
the  houSe.  A  lari^e  aiiar  (o  7.c\is  ihe 
stood  in  Uie  uptui  coun  before  the  door  of  P| 
palyre  in  llirim.*  Hither,  acconling  lo  the 
Priam,  Hccuha,  and  tU-ir  dausihicrs  tied  w\ 
cifiidcl  was  taken;  and  hfnc«  ihey  were  dl 
with  impious  violence  by  Nroptolemus,  the 
Achilles,  and  some  of  them  p«l  to  deiilh. 
were  places  of  t 'fupe.  The  supplicants 
^ered  as  pi  fl  }.;  lbemselve.s  under  the 
Wtbe  deities  to  whom  the  altars  werccc 
and  violence  i  ■  the  unfortntiate,  even  to 
erimiiiaN,  in  such  cirrumst.inces  was 
violence  towards  the  lieilies  tbernselve*, 
As  in  the  instance  already  ^irtidncctl,  io 
gods  conspired  against  the  fiuins,  mc~ 
were  accusiomeil  to  make  solenm  trcniit 
enaniR,  by  takin::  oaths  a1  altars.  Thus 
resent^  Ihr  km^v  eulirini'  into  n  Icapiie 
altar  of  JupiuT,  by  imniolatin;,'  a  st>w, 
hold  the  natcras  for  libnlion  in  their  h( 
story  of  Haruiit^ars  oath  at  the  altar, 
is  well  known. 

Another  pmetire,  o^cn  alluded  to,  wai 
touehln-  -I'-r--  'n  the  net  of  prayer.* 
also  W'  ■■  .1  III  the  iillnrs;  and, 

the  ob\  I  M,  that  reliirit'Us  acts  w( 

nnivent;illy  jucompnniod  by  sacrifice  as 
tial  part  of  them,  all  enca?emenli  which 
madr  mnri'  bindt;i::  by  sacred  ■        '  '     riti< 
oflen  fDruied  bolween  ilie  parii 

•AR^VB'ICA.  called  also  A-.  . 
ir/T.  prmma.    It  is  spoken  of  by   Diost 
Galen,  and  wn*  pr^baMv  a  fine  white 

•AUACn    -  '.'r-jyc^tlu'Spidrr,* 

Ar»ineii,h.    >  -s  a  re  mentioned  ■ 

lie,*  but  so  l«ii"  in  I II..  I  r- '  '  ■  ---ri 

ascertained.    Diosccrit'p  [« 

the  names  of  fiA«cof  and  >  -  roi 

according  lo  Sprengel,  is  the  Aranea  rriiariatt 
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Sprengd  is  farther  of 
:nur  has  noticeil  ihe  Ara/uia 
:  .M.' 
1  specips  of  Pea,  the 

iW, ,   :  and  Sprenp^l,  with 

mtpAtearpms.    iyiAclshoase  pro[>oses  to 
fn  m  Ihe  lest  of  Theophrasiua." 

>f).  a  pl;int,  winch  Sprengol,  in 

*  R.  H.  H.,  m.irks  tii  the  Lathy- 

'       '  ■     '  '    '      inclines  lo  the 

I'omackiiowl- 

ttr   '  ,     .    J   ■    'il  Vetch.* 

,'5KA.    (Kid.  Ar*cune.) 

A  {api'i-niQ).  two  sacrtfiec  oflert-d  every 
ia  honour  of  Aratns  the  trroni  ?enernJ 
,  who,  after  his  death,  wa"  hoiiunrvd 
ns  a  h'.'PT,  in  conseqiit-nce  of  the 
!<?.'    Thp  full  account  of  Ihc  two 
.'ved  in  Pliiiaroh's  Life  of  Ara- 
II)^  sop  he,  offer  lo  Aratus  two 
r,  the  one  on  the  day  on  which 
'  \rn  fmm  tyranny,  whit'h  is 
Daisius,  the  sam*?  which 
-Sterion;  and  this  sacrifice 
'Pur^tn,     I'iie  other  they  celebrate  in  the 
which  th**?  bciievc  that  he  was  bom.    On 
i    ''   us  olfcreil  (he  sacrifices; 
1  Aratus,  wcnrinp  a  white 
III  the  centre,  sonES  being 
nclors  of  Ihe  stnge.    The 
i/i^of)  led    his    hoys    and 
'H,  prx)hal)iy  lo  the  hcronm  of 
\\\f  senatnW  adorned  with  ^ar* 
■IIS  why  wished 
iiians  still  oh- 
j  ^.~  ,  1  .1.1,  .    !i.mnity,  but  the 
ivcbcen  abolished  by 'lime  and 

'Tpnt'),  a  plonirh. 
.r  tri  have  haa,  from  the  earliest 
■'■  -  r-  'im  of  their  ploudis. 
"  have  always  two 
,  the  otlier  ml^ht  fa| 
uw;  ami  they  were  to  l<e  of  two  kintW; 
klVM  rn^^nyvov,  tKK'flUfle  in  it  the  plough- 
'•ra)  waa  o^  the  same  piece  of 
Mire-beam  iiXv^n,  dent,  dentale) 
^^in;/w,  i(TTofi«>e»'f.  teiHo):  and  the  other 
i.  e.,  coinpaetn).  because  in  il  the 
itiuned  pans,  which  were,  moreover, 
ditTtfrent  kinds  of  timber,  were  ad- 
snotber.  and  tautened  together  by 

'<  a  plough  of  the  former 

u  >  J  JHs:  tree  with  two  branches 

Inink  in  opposite  directions,  so 

tlric^Thc  injnk  was  made  to  serve 

v.\o  branches  stood  tipwani 

!  the  other  penetrated  the 

>metime5  with  bronze 

f  a  share.    This  forn» 

liirurc  of  the  annexed 

medal.    The  next  fii^re 

i  .'d  in  M\'sia,  as  described 

Ly  a  Jate  rravpller  in  that  coimtry. 

It  is  a  little  more  complicalea 

>i  ■"■'  --"'■h  as  it  consists  of  rwo 
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I'  '',  a  handle  (il^fr^.i?, 

i«^m«^rt'i  ^?er  piece  at  one  side 

rve*-  thai  each  portion  of 

-illed  byiLt  ancient  Greek 

luMs.  ili?M  It  yeems' suited  only  lo  the 

where  he  observed  it;  ihal  il  is 


».  (Tl.«>p»ir»rt.,  II.  P..  i^  fl.— 
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held  by  ooe  hand  only ;  that  the  form  of  the  shara 
({■wtf)  varies ;  and  that  iho  plough  is  frequently 
used  without  any  share.  "  It  is  drawn  by  two  oxen, 
yoked  from  the  pole,  and  f;ruided  by  n  lnn«  rc«i  or 
thin  stick  (sarpipoc),  wliicli  has  a  spuil  or  .'tcraper 
at  the  end  for  cleaning  the  share. "  See  the  lowctl 
ligTire  in  the  woodcut. 

Another  recent  traveller  in  Greece  pives  the  foV 
lowing  account  of  the  plough  which  he  saw  in  ihal 
country,  a  description  anproa  hing  still  nearer  to 
the  tniKThv  upQTpov  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  '•  It  is 
composed,"  says  he,  "of  two  curved  pieces  of  wood, 
one  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  piece  forms 
the  pole,  and  one  end  of  it  being  joined  lo  the  oilier 
piece  about  a  foot  from  the  Miom,  divides  it  into  a 
share,  which  is  cased  with  iron,  and  a  handle.  The 
share  is,  iMrsidcs,  attached  to  the  pole  by  a  short 
crossbar  of  wood.  Two  oxen,  with  no  other  harr 
ness  than  yokes,  are  joined  to  the  pole,  and  driven 
by  the  ploughman,  who  holds  the  han<l!c  in  his  left 
hand,  and  the  poad  in  his  right."'  A  beantidtl  view 
of  the  plain  of  Klis,  reprevmincr  this  plou;?h  in  uac, 
is  ^ven  by  Mr.  8.  iiianhope  in  his  Otynjnft* 

The  yoke  and  pole  used  anciently  in  plouphinif 
did  not  differ  from  those  emjdoyetl  for  draught  in 
general.  ConBcqncnlly,  they  do  not  here  require 
anv  farther  description.    (  Vut.  Juocm.) 

To  the  bottom  of  the  polf,  in   ihc   compncred 

{tlough,  was  attached  the  plou^ktail,  Mhidi,  accord* 
ng  to  Hesiod,  might  l»e  made  of  any  piece  of  a  tree 
(especially  the  irpii-of.  i.  c,  the  ilex,  or  holm-oak), 
the  natural  curvature  of  which  fitted  it  to  this  nse. 
But  in  the  lime  and  country  of  Vir^l,  pains  were 
taken  to  force  a  Iree  into  that  form  which  was  nios* 
exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

"  Coniinuo  in  sOris  magna  riJUxn  r!tmaJur 
In  burim,  rf  curvi  fnntutm  accipii  nhnm  aratriy* 

The  upper  end  of  the  buns  being  held  by  the 
ploughman,  the  lower  part,  below  its  junction  with 
the  pole,  was  tised  to  hold  the  sh/trr-^mm,  wliieh  was 
either  sheathetl  with  metn],  or  driven  bare  into  iJie 
ground,  according  to  circiunstances. 

To  these  three  continuous  and  most  essential 
parts,  the  two  following  are  added  in  the  description 
of  theplough  by  ViiT^l: 

1.  The  MrtA-itwrcA'c  or  mpufd-boardxj  rising  on  each 
side,  bending  outwardly  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  on  either  hand  the  soi)  which  had  l»een  pre- 
viotj<{1y  loosened  and  raised  by  the  share,  and  ad- 
justed to  the  shar&-b«am,  which  was  made  double 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them:  "Binas  flurrjt, 
dnpltci  apiantur  ffmUtlin  jorso."  According  to 
Palladius,*  it  was  desirable  to  ha^'e  ploughs  both 
with  earlli-boards  (auritn)  and  without  tht-m  (ji'm- 
jJin'/j). 

2.  The  han/fl£,  which  i.s  seen  in  Mr.  FelUws*s 
woodcut,  and  likewise  in  the  following  representa- 
tion of  an  ancient  Italian  plough.    Virgil  considers 

1.  (llnlilioDMt,  Jnamfj  thmiiirh  AllMuiia,  Jkc  vnt  I.,  n.  140J 
—9.  (p.  4S.}— 3.  (GeoTff..  i.,  100, 170.}-^.  (i^  U.) 
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iBTpan  as  used  to  turn  lh(;  iilough  at  lUc  cna  of 
iiic  iurruw:  "  Stivaqw,  iput  cuf>u\  *  trrgo  U^Tqxitai 
ifflflj."  ScrviDs,  however,  in  his  note  uii  ihis  Uuc, 
ciplains  stira  to  mean  "the  handle  by  which  the 
j'luiiifh  15  directed."  It  is  prubahlu  Qiat,  b»  tlie 
ilrntaiia,  i.  e.,  Uic  two  stiare -beams,  which  Vii-gil 
suppfjtdvs,  wtTo  in  ihu  Tunn  uf  the  Uret'k  Ifftler  A, 
which  he  describes  by  dujflui  tiorm,  the  buris  was 
(ustcneil  to  llie  IcU  shiue-bcani,  and  the  Aiiva  lu  the 
right;  so  thaCt  i^^it^o^  (^1  i^*^  !<iiiu>]e  plough  of  the 
Greeks,  ihat  described  by  the  Mantuoii  poet,  and 
used,  no  doubt,  in  his  country  (see  the  ibllowing 
woodcut),  was  more  like  the  modern  Lajicasliirc 
i»k"n;:li,  which  is  commonly  held  K'hind  with  K'lb 
iutndpi,  SonvHiines,  howt'ver,  the  bliva  (f^rr/.;/) 
was  used  aluue  and  instead  of  the  tail,  as  in  the 
Mysi.in  plough  above  rci)rc-'»etitcd.  To  a  plough 
bci  eonsinicied,  the  laDguage  of  Columella  waa  ci*- 
jK'ciaUy  ariplicable;  "Amtur  ifiraptCM  rettui  tit'ititi- 
'Mf  ;"*  and  the  expressiuris  of  Ovid,  "  SUvaque  wi- 
%txus  ayaU>r,"*  and  "  Jtfff  yremcns  itivam  4aign4i 
mtaniu  suito."^  in  place  of  "sAiyi,"  Ovid  alsouMS 
the  less  aiipropriuic  tenn  "  capviw  :"*  "  Ipse  vuirm 
titpnium  prvn-^i  tnthkratMA  nratri.^'  When  the  plough 
wa5  lickl  cither  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  ihc  buris 
atone,  a  piece  of  wood  (irtanicuta*)  woa  fixed  ncross 
ttie  summit,  and  on  this  the  labourer  pa'ssed  with 
both  hnnds.  Bi'sides  guidinsc  ibe  plough  in  a 
stnn;ifht  line,  his  duty  was  to  force  the  idiare  lu  a 
stillicifnt  d*fplh  into  Ihn  soil.  Virgil  alludes  bo  Uiis 
in  the  pbittuo  "  Drprr$pi  twtUro,"^ 

Tlu)  criissbur,  whieh  is  seen  in  Mr.  Frlluws'* 
drawing,  mid  mentinncd  in  Wir  J.  C.  H"bhousrS 
description,  and  which  parses  from  tJie  pole  to  the 
Khare  for  ihc  pur[X)$e  of  giving  additional  strength, 
WAS  called  crruOi^.  in  LalMi/u/cfum. 

The  coulter  (ntifa*f  was  used  hy  the  RomanR  a?< 
it  is  with  U5.     It  wai  uiscried  into  the  pule  so  a^  to 
depend  vertically  ht'lure  the  v',         -- •■ —  .1  - ...  i, 
ibe  roots  wliicli  ciunL'  in  il:^  « 
lor  the  more  otimpleic  luo&eui>  . 
till  soil  by  the  »haa'. 

About  the  time  of  Pliny,  two  small  wheels  (,fi*ta, 
roiuUe)  were  added  to  the  plough  in  Rhtetia;  tind 
Servius"  men(ion<(  the  use  of  th«'m  in  the  country 
of  Vifgil.  The  annojcrd  woodcut  shows  the  foiiii 
of  a  wheel-plough,  as  rpprescnied  on  a  plerc  of  en- 
graved ia.s])cr,  of  Roman  wnrkmanship.  It  also 
shows  (listmctly  the  coulter,  the  {^hare-beam,  the 
plough-mil,  antf  tlie  handle  or  sliva.^*  The  plough 
currr-ipomls  in  nil  essential  particulars  with  that 
now  used  al»oul  Mantua  iind  Venice,  urwhi'^h  Mar- 
\yn  has  given  an  engraving  in  hi^  edition  of  Virgil's 
O.ttrgics, 


JL^^. 


The  Greeks  and  Romans  naoallr  plotighed  their 
!and  three  times  for  each  crop.  The  fir>t  nlnitgh- 
tag  was  called  projictndtre^  or  novare  (vroi}5wj(,  vru- 
(ffftfa/) ;  Ihft  second,  pjfrittfferr,  or  tUrare  ;  and  the 
Ihird,  lirare,  or  tcrtiare.**    The  field  which  under- 

I.  (Hm.,  Op.  01  DiM,4C7.J-«.  (i..  9.)— S.  (Mm.,  »iii.,  «A) 
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vent  the  "  proscissio"  wait  called 
vale  (fe<>i:),  and  in  this  process  the  coulf 
ployed,  becau.se  the  tresh  snr£uce  vw' 
with  numberless  roots,  m- hie h  rrqnired  (*  t>e 
bctbre  the  soil  could  l>o  turned  up  by  ihtl 
The  term  *'  ollringerc,"  from  ob  and  Jrangt 
applied  to  the  second  ploughing,  because  t] 
parallel  clods  already  luraeil  up  were  brolH 
cut  across,  by  druuing  the  plough  tlin^ugh  ^ 
rigiii  angles  lu  in  former  direction'     1'1| 
which  underu-cnt  this  process  was  called  agi 
tug—^iwoAo^.*   After  the  second  ploughing, tl 
er  ca-Hl  his  seed.    Al.w  the  clods  were  oUcti,i 
not  always,  broken  still  further  by  a  wooden  I 
or  by  harwwing  (*vv«^«').     The  R'-'-    •   *■'  ■' 
then,  for  the  first  time,  attached  t)i 
his  Khnre  {labuUi  adiuixa*).     The  ■ 
jtistment  was  to  divide  llic  levt!      ;  1  ■ 
"agcr  iUrahij^'   into   ridges.    Thi  ■    \^   n 
porcit,  and  also  i*ra:,  whence  came  lii'-  yciti 
to  make  ridges,  and  also  ddtrarc  to  decline  t 
straight  line.'    The  earth-bttards,  by  throw 
earth  10  each  side  in  the  manner  already  eij 
both  covered  the  newly-scattered  seed,  and 
beiweon  the  ridKCs  furrows  (ar^axrf,  »v(ci)  ; 
rying  olfthc  water.     In  Ihis  state  the  field  wj 
vd  *rQt*  and  rpln-oAof,     The  use  of  this  laj 
by  Homer  and  licsiod  proves  that  the  tripU  \ 
ing  was  pract.sed  as  early  as  their  age. 

When  the  ancicnU  ploughed  three  times 
WOA)  done  in  the  spring,  samroer,  and  auln 
s.ime  year.  Bnt^  in  onler  to  obtain  a  still 
crop,  both  the  Urecks  and  tlie  Itoinaus  p: 
four  times,  the  proscissio  being  pcrformedJl 
latter  part  of  llie  preceding  year,  so  that 
one  crop  and  another  two  wliolc  ycnrs  infe 
A  field  so  managed  was  called  rrr 

When  the  ploughman  had  fmi^: 
hour, he  turned  the  inslrumm'  ■ 
oxen  went  home  drtigging  h 
fhe  Mtrfncp  of  thpgn)und — a   '  .  .      .. 
the  following  lines ; 

^     *'  ViJerr  fessoa  ramavm  ttifvmiN  bovei 
Collii  traKcnifS  lei  njfu  itiu  !"■ 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  commonly 
oxen  In  ploughing';  but  they  als  '         '       ' 
light  soils.'    The  act  of  yokmg  (• 
an  as-i,  which  was  ctji-  ■■  '-  '  •'  I 

of  Moses.'*  is  made  tli. 
pari.son  bv  Plauius.*'     1  i 

madness  m  order  to  avoid  gi-'ing  on  the  'i'rqj 
l>edJtion,  ploughed  with  an  ox  and  a  hoiso 
er." 

A  line  has  been  already  nuoicd  from  Oridi 
which  mentions  the  U'se  of  the  plnn.ii  1  v  i;] 
for  marking  the  site  of  Rome.    ( 'r 
while  bull  and  a  white  row  wet <  :  1 

",i/An  jufnim  nmo  cum  bavrTarra  tulu."^'  ,\ 
this  ceremony  at  the  foundation  of  cities  1 
nies,  the  plough  was  drawn  over  the  wall 
they  were  ctinrjuered  by  the  Romans.'* 

AUlllTKR      (IV.'JiPCX.) 

ARBITUARIA  ACTIO.    (H*/.  Actio. 

•ARH'UTtrM  {fufiruKv^v  or  tvfiopov),  || 
of  ihc  Wild  Slrawl>crT>'-(ree,  or  4r*i*i«i.  j 
very  much  the  appramnce  of  our  ^irftwbq 
erpt  that  it  Is  larATi  and  has  not  ''  ■ 
outside  of  the  pulp,  like  that  fruii 
gwwi  picntirully  in  Italy,  and  th-- 
posed  tnat  the  early  mcc  of  mer 
and  Ihc  fruit  of  this  tree  Ijcfoie  1 
^  I."  (PliHTn  N.,VtiIi..«,)— 3. 7i ;  ~ 

or.  »».— Ff^iui,  ■.  ».  Oirnnit.)— a 
(Plin.,  I.  r,l— i.  (f>>l..  I.  €.)—«.  (  ! 
III..  5.— Virg.,  GortTir.,  I.,  <7-4ll.' 
(IIw,.  Ef»«t  ,  11..  M.)— e.  (V«rr.s  !'■ 
N.,  nil..  W.— r..|..  vii„  I,)-10,  i[>. 
lU  %  ftt-V».l— l«.  (llT(t<n.,  FdD..  «yi  — 13.  n  .^.i« 
.«n.,»..1%V-Cw..Wvrt.,i\.,MCl.1-\\.  vU«,C>i^i^1 
iPropart.,  Ui.,l,i\.') 
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com.     The  berria  of  the  arbiue, 

baixlly  ratable:   when  laUcn  ia  Uh> 

leSj  ilivy  are  said  lo  be  nurcoiic  i  and 

n5  ihat  the  tenn  uneJa  was  lainiliaily 

Ijruii  of  liiis  tree,  bt'cau^e  it  was  uu- 

iix'  tiiaji  one  [unus^  "one,"  ami  ctfo, 

I'he  :>aaie  whler*  dcscribci  the  fruit 

and  unwholesome,  and  yei,  in  ihe 

»ica,  an  agnfeaMu  wuie  is  .-i,tid  to  be 

it    The  lerm  uttttio  was  also  given 

■If^  aud  thi&  is  ivlaiiicd  in  the  Lin- 

ture,  Ar^itus  unedo.    The  jKCuliar 

^iciibed  to  the  fruit  of  the  arhute-lree 

sereFELl  othrr  jtlaulb  of  the;  sauie  uider. 

quail liei  are  said  lo  be  o^triuKcnt 

.     The  IjeduM  jifdvstre  ivuders   L/etT 

used  m  the  maiiul'acLurc  of  that  bcv- 

pffiUicutti  and  iiutj:imu/n^  KuU 

wkL  some  oihc^rs,  arc  well  knou-n  to 

The  honej'  which  poisoned  some 

dirf*  in  the  rcueat  of  the  ten  thousand 

HU5,  was  gatiwred  by  btcs  ttom  the 

Azalea  pontim.    The  sbuois  of  A.n- 

Ufotia  poison  goats  in  ?«tpal.'    {Vid. 

'US  it/fiapo^),  the  Aiimte  or  ^VUd 
-irtre,  Ar^tia  uwAo,  L.  \i&  fruit  \s  call- 
in  crtuiutt^^  in  Cirrek  Avjtapov  and  ^i fiat icv- 
m  Kogbsh  the  wild  &trawberr)\  from  the 
U  bears  to  that  weU-known  berry. 
;u.)  Viigil,  in^ypeakingof  theAcbute- 
ilhe  «pithit  korfiiiti*  about  the  meaning  of 
r3i3iurs  are  not  agret?d.'  The  best 
howcvrr,  i^  that  which  rcfci-s  the  tenn  in 
tc  the  i^g^ness  of  llie  baric,  which  is  the 
I  which  Servius  also  seems  to  uke  it,*  Fee, 
maioDg  the  epithet  apply  lothc  rough, 
of  the  wbutt*.  Id  fact,  ihe  leaves, 
tif  --•*-■'*  1  very  strong  antrin^nt,  and 
[:  ■'  in  medicine. — There  does 

lIk  c  of  tlic  Pragaria  v^iCA,  or 

rry,  in  the  (jrcek  cla&sics.    It  \a  d«- 
\  and  had  been  previously  xnea- 

irnf),  a  cheat  or  coffer,  is  used  ir. 
IS,  of  which  the  principal  arc, 
rkich  the  Komans  were  acciis- 

money;  and  the  phrase  rxarca 

meaning  oi  paying  in  rtady  money. 

presses  Atticu's  to  send  him  soine 

Kcce.  he  says,  "xYc  dui/Ua/is  tnittrrc 

{omjidii^y*    These  chc5i5  were  cither 

bond  w  ith  iron  or  other  metals.*    The 

r  applied  to  the  chests  in 

f  money,  and  was  opposed 

/ivi  '."  and  amwrna. 

:a  %  I  v-nsed  in  later  limes 

xc  ;..-  ^" ,  iiiat  is,  the  impel  t:il 

Ann  3l*o  signified  the  coffin  in  which 
or  the  bier  on  which  the 
1  -uslv  to  burial." 

>i  strong  cell  made  of 
laves  were  confined.'* 

1_       -  J  If  NIPCRCe.) 

fc  a  coveirtl   carriage   or  litter, 
^^_         whiciiwas  used  in  ancient  timps 
lo«arT7  Uic  ai^d  and  infirm.    It  is  said  to 
'  the  Dame  of  arcera  on  accoimt  of  ils 
r|Dan  urea}* 


r«llt..9«.)— 5.  (ziiii..  9.1— 3.  (LindVy'i  lUit- 
rQ#4tf<,  ii..  «••)—».  (F^v.  Flnfo  >1«  Virml*,  p. 

Vim     I  c  — ll»m-n    in  Virg..  G^-ont..  li.,  M) 
Frr.T.  t   T.    r4prtpnf.>-*^.  Mi-,  ii'l  At.,  1.,  9.- 
~  ■   i  iilttii  irihnw- 

.  e9.)— II. 

.     :    50.  til.  4,  ». 

■;-l,...ai,,  Mii-.Tafl.)-!-!. 
\Iil-in.,  c.  K— Fe«ta»,  t.  T. 
,  iT.,  31.— G«U.,  U..  1.) 


ARCHAIRES'IAI  Cup.ta/^rff/ai)  wer€  the  assem. 
blit'5  ot  the  jtroplf  whii:ii  were  held  for  the  (dectioni 
of  tho^e  nagi!>lrates  at  Alliens  who  were  not  chosen' 
by  lot.  The  principal  public  ofiiecrs  were  chosen- 
by  lot  {KAppuToi),  and  the  lots  were  drawn  aimually 
in  the  temple  of  Theseus  by  ilie  tbesmotheiac.  Of 
those  magi^trules>  chuNCn  by  tlie  giencrul  asiembly 
of  the  ptiople  {xtipoTQvrjToi),  the  most  iniportaot 
were  the  slrategi,  taxiarchi,  hipparclii,  anil  phylar- 
chi.  The  public  treasurers  {Tofiiai},  and  all  ibe 
otIicen>  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  tribute, 
all  ambassadors,  comxnissjoncrs  of  works,  &c., 
were  appointed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  people  always  met  in  the  Pnyx  for  the  elec- 
tion of  iheie  magistraies,  even  in  later  timet,  when 
it  became  usual  to  meet  for  other  purposes  in  the 
Temple  of  Dionysus.*  It  is  nol  certain  at  what 
time  of  the  year  they  met  for  this  purpose,  nor  who 
presided  over  the  assembly,  but  most  probably  the 
archons.  The  candidates  for  these  offices,  especi- 
ally for  that  of  stratcgus,  had  re  cour>c  to  briU-ry  and 
corruption  lo  a  great  client,  although  Uie  laws 
awarded  capital  punishment  to  tliat  oifence,  which 
was  called  by  the  Athenians  dtKaofio^.  The  can- 
vassing of  the  electors  and  the  soUcilalloD  of 
llieir  votes  was  called  apxaipectui^ttv.  ITie  magis- 
trates who  presided  over  the  assembly  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  camliiiales  [TTf)v6uy/.eofl(ii*),  and 
the  people  declared  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
each  by  a  show  of  hojids.  They  never  appear  10 
have  voted  by  ballot  on  these  occasions. 

Those  who  were  clecled  could  decline  the  office, 
alleging  upon  oath  some  sufficient  reason  why  ihey 
were  unable  to  discharge  its  duties,  such  as  labour^ 
ing  under  a  disease,  d.c. :  the  expression  for  this 
was  l^ofiwcBat  ri^v  upxvv*  or  Ti}v  j^f  t/joTok-iav.*  It, 
however,  an  individual  accepted  the  office  to  which 
he  was  cho.sen,  he  could  not  enter  upon  ihe  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  till  lie  had  passed  his  examU 
nation  lAoKipaaia)  before  the  ihesmollietsc-  If  he 
failed  in  puasmg  his  examination  (aiTofoKifiaai*fivai\ 
be  incurred  a  modified  species  of  arifila.*  All  pub- 
tic  officers,  however,  were  subject  lo  Ibe  iTi^rrpo- 
T0via,  or  confirmation  of  their  nii|>oinlmrnl  by  each 
successive  prytany  at  the  commence  men  t  of  its 
peiiod  of  oihce,  when  any  magistrate  might  be 
deprived  of  his  office  (uvoxEtpoToi-ilaOai).  In  the 
Attic  oraiwrs,  we  not  unfrccjucnlly  read  of  individn* 
als  being  thus  deprived  of  Iheu:  offices.*  {Vid, 
Archon,  p.  83.) 

•AUPCEION.    [yid.  Arktion.) 

ARCHKION  i3pxeo/v)  properly  means  any  pub- 
lic piace  belonging  to  llie  mafir'stratrs,  but  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  archive  offn.-c,  where  the 
decrees  oi  liie  people  and  other  stale  documents 
were  preserved.  This  office  is  sometimes  called 
merely  ro  dijfioaiov.*  At  Athens  the  archives  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  ip^ 
rpiftov),  and  the  charge  of  it  was  intrusted  lo  the 
pTi^idenl  (tn-carari/f)  of  the  senate  of  the  Five 
Hnndred,' 

ARCIIIATER  (apxiarpot,  compounded  o(  apx»i 
or  upxui',  a  chief,  and  iarpi't^,  a  physician),  a  medi- 
cal title  nndcr  the  Roman  emperors,  the  exact 
si^Tiififation  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  ;  for  while  some  persons  interpret  it 
"the  chief  of  the  physicians'*  {tjuasi  upx^v  rw» 
laTpuv),  others  explain  it  lo  mean  "  the  physician 
to  the  prince"  (qutui  roS  &pxovTo^  iarpt^J.  Upon 
tlie  whole,  it  seems  much  more  nroliable  that  the 
fonner  is  the  true  meaning  of  tnc  word,  ami  fof 
these  reasons:   1.  From   its  ehTnology  it  cannol 


I.  (Pi41ui,  viii..  134.)— a.  (DoniMth.,  De  Coron.,  |».  977.)— J. 
(Bemorth..  Ttai  OoAiTp.,  P.  379.>— 4.  (D«ni(«Jh.  in  Anrto«.,  i 
p  T70.)— 5.  [rid.  Dt-rofrnth.,  r.  Titnoih.,  p.  lib'  ;  *"•  TbiMJcnn. 
p.  1330.— Dinarcli.  in  Pliilocl.,  c.  4.— Coiminni  Scltrim^nti,  0* 
C.mitin  Atb.,  p.  3aO-330.)-«  (Demwrfh,,  l>e  Cur.,  p  37&.)-r 
(Dem«th.,  wtM  Utfmvf^f.  S8l ,  io  Ari«tog..  i.,  p  «W. 
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powibly  have  any  oOicr  sense,  and  of  all  the  wutiis 
Bimilany  roniKnl"  ((ip.jtri'KTwi',  (ip^ir/iiKXicof,  dpx(. 
rrr/ffioror,  &o  )  Iht-rp  in  not  onn  thai  has^ny  rpfrr- 
ence  lo  ^'ihcprinrr,"  3.  We  find  \\\c  title  applicrl 
to  physicians  wIki  livrtl  ai  Kdessa,  Alexandren,  &c., 
when?  no  king  w'as  al  that  time  reigning.  3.  Ga- 
Irn*  &jicak5  or  Andromachus  lieirg  appointed  "/o 
Tuh  twtt"  Ihr  physicians  («/ixe(i'),  i  <•■.  in  fact,  to  be 
"  arcliialcr."  4.  Augii.stinc*  applies  the  word  lo 
,'EIsculapius,  and  Nt.  Jerome  (nu'tnnliDrically,  of 
coarse)  to  our  Baviour,'  in  both  wljicn  cases  it  evi- 
dently means  "  ihc  chief  physician."  ft,  It  is  ap- 
parently synonyniuUs  with  rro/flrK-'iiV-uji,  sujmi  mefU- 
ros,  tltrmtnicx  iMdkt/rum,  and  supi'rjKHilns  vtttliicrum, 
all  which  expre5?iions  occur  in  in  ascriptions,  &c.  ti. 
We  find  thct  names  of  several  persons  who  were 
physicians  to  the  emperor  mentioned  without  (he 
nddition  of  the  lille  orchiahr.  7.  The  archiatri 
were  divided  into  A.  hjwU  puJa/ti,  who  ntlendnt 
on  the  cra|>cnjr,  and  A.  pi<pultirrx,  who  attended  r!. 
iKc  people;  so  that  it  i.*i  cmain  that  itli  tliose  w^o 
twre  this  title  were  not  "  physicians  to  the  primr." 
The  chief  argument  in  fai'our  of  the  contran*  opin- 
ion seems  to  arise  from  the  fact,  tliitt  of  all  (hos/; 
who  arc  known  to  havo  held  the  otfice  of^.,  iho 
^Tcater  part  certainly  were  physicians  to  the  ctn- 
neror  as  well ;  but  this  is  only  wlial  mifiht,  A  ffh/'h, 
tto  expeclCii,  V)7,,  that  those  wlio  had  atliiined  Ihc 
hii^hcst  rank  in  their  profes.sion  would  be  chosen  lo 
ftttcnd  upon  the  prince  (just  as  in  England  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  cx-uflicio 
phvnctan  to  the  sovereiim). 

The  first  p<*r5on  whom  wo  find  bearinff  this  title 
is  Andromochiis,  piiysician  to  Nero,  ana  inventor 
of  the  Theriaca  *  ("I'uK  Tni:«uc».)  But  it  is  not 
known  whether  he  nad  al  the  same  lime  any  sort 
of  aathorily  over  the  rest  of  the  profession.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  the  title  is  as  obscurw  a*  it* 
meaning,  and  u  is  chiefly  by  means  of  iJie  laws 
re*.peciine:  the  medical  profession  that  we  Icam  the 
rank  and  dutio.'<  attached  to  iL  In  after  times  (as 
wai  stated  aborej  the  order  appears  to>hai'e  been 
divided,  and  wp  ffnd  two  distinct  classes  of  awhia- 
Irt,  viz.,  Ill  ;itid  thone  of  the  m-oplc' 

The  A.  ■- '  *    pentons  oC  hitrn  mnk, 

who  not  .  i ..  :..tir  ptnlc^sjon,  bnl  were 

judges  on  occanon  ut  any  disputes  that  might  oc- 
cur among  the  physicians' of  the  place.  They  hail 
certain  privileges  fp^nted  to  ibem,  e.  y.,  ihcy  were 
exempted  from  all  laxci,  and  iheir  wives  and  chil- 
dren also;  were  not  oblitr  '  f  '  -'  -f  soldier:*  or 
others  in  the  provinces;  r  lut  in  jJiisoii, 

Ac.;    for,  though  these  pii  in  at  lirst  to 

have  been  common  to  all  I'liv^icians,*  vet  aOcr- 
wand  they  were  confined  to  (he  A.  of  ino  palace 
and  to  Ihos"?  of  Itotne.  Wiien  they  olptainc<l  ihcix 
dismissal  from  attendance  on  the  cm[ien>r,  either 
ttO}n  old  ape  or  any  oiher  cause,  they  retained  the 
title  ex-arrhiatri  or  tj-arthuUrls.'^  TTie  A.  popniarts 
were  established  for  the  relief  of  the  [Mwr,  anil  racli 
city  was  to  be  provided  with  five,  seven,  or  ten,  ac- 
cording to  its  size.'  Rome  had  fourteen,  besides 
one  for  the  vestal  virp'ns,  and  onefor  lhep\'mnasia.' 
They  were  paid  by  the  povemmenf.  and  were 
therefore  obliged  to  attend  Uicir  pot)r  paliLMits  ^jrJ!- 
tiSf  but  were  allowed  lo  receive  foes  fnim  the  rich." 
The  A.  populares  were  not  appcjinlcd  by  the  pov- 
cmors  of  the  provinces,  hut  were  eleeled  by  the 
people  Ihemselvcs.''  The  office  appears  to  ha\-e 
Ijeen  more  lurraiive  than  that  of  A.  s,  pal.,  Ihootrli 
levi  honourable.  In  later  times,  we  find  in  f'awo* 
dorus*'  the  title  "romci  nrrJiinfrorum"  "count  of  the 

~"l .~a>e  Tbw.  Kl  Ph..  e.  !.)-«.  (He  Civil.  Uoi.iii..  17.)— J. 
(lilt.,  Horn,  in  S.  Lac.)— 4.  (Oaltn,  1.  c— Erotian.,  L*f  Viwr. 
Hmp.wT.,  jn  Pr»r )— 5  fP^  TfapcWtw.,  «ii.,  til,  3,  H»«  M«lpri» 
<tt  I'T-iffi^oriliti*.)— 0.  fC-t.  J'i^I..  t.,  til.  52,  t.  fi.  MMliri*  el 

Jiftltwn  AKliIltrt^rl— 7,   H'intlntiKii.,  f"t\.   I  ,  111.  W,  Infl.  B.V— 

F^  fl>«ir  37.  III.  I.  •,  c.i-0   M'..!,  Tl.f"<i'«,.  I  '•j-ia.  (ptM. 

Th^wbrn.,  f.r.}—JI.  fDtg.  MKm.it.  •■  I.J— 19.  (Vir/.   Usttiofii^ 
Conuopur  tit  CmM.  Fvttiial.  ArchMt.,  Ifelmiil..  IMd.) 


archiatri,"  together  with  an  a< 
by  which  it  appears  that  be 
jnd^e  of  all  aispule^^?  and  difll< 
amoii!?  the  oificf.-rs  of  thf  Kmpire  as  a 
AUOHIMIMUS.  (yi(/.  MmrsAl 
AUCHITF.CTD'RA.  (Kirf,  Anfl 
Auvii:  Di'CTUB,  Anctjii,  Basilica,  Bj 
TKMPt.r,  Ac.) 
AUCHITHEO'ROS.  (fV.  Tiieob 
AUCHON  i/^p\uvy  Tbo  govcmmci 
appears  to  have  gone  through  the  cycle 
which  history  records  as  the  lot  of 
states.*  It  be^an  with  monarchy;  asid 
in^  through  a  dyn.isiy  and  aristocnia 
drmocrary.  (By  djilasty  is  here  me 
supreuic  power,  (hough  not  monarchic 
fined  10  one  family. J  Of  the  kings  of, 
sidereil  as  the  capital  of  Attica,  'P^ 
•'aid  to  have  hiccn  tne  first;  for  to  hit 
ix'al  individual  or  a  reprcsontativej 
pericnl,  is  attributed  the  union  of  lh(' 
independent  folates  of  Attica  under  ot 
last  was  Co<iru5,  in  acknowledgi 
pfitriolism  in  meeting  death  for  hil 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  determin* 
fihnuld  puccecd  him  with  tho  title  of 
king.  It  seems,  however,  equally  prol 
»'as  the  nobles  who  nvailcil  them'^elvc; 
portunity  lo  serve  ihcir  own  inierrstSjJ 
the  kingly  power  Inr  another,  the jl 
which  Ibey  called  uf>\ovre^,  or  ru1o>fl| 
some  time  rontinticil  to  be,  like  the 
house  of  r.'otlnis,  apptiinted  for  lil''*  n 
tani  point  was  gnined  by  the  noble 
being  made  vjrriVAToc,  or  aeconntat)!!! 
course,  implies  that  the  nobilirv  had  i 
over  it;  and  perhnns  like  the  harons< 
ages,  they  cxercisetl  the  power  of  depo 
This  state  of  things  Instcd  for  twi  * 
archon*.  The  next  slep  was  lo  liu 
nncp  nf  (he  office  to  len  yeai-s,  siill 
the  Medonlidie,  or  house  of  Co<lms,  X 
Ush  whal  the  Greeks  called  a  dynosQ 
ifhonship  of  Kryxias,  the  last  archnn  o: 
elected  as  snch.  At  the  end  of  hi.s  ten 
r>8'I),  n  much  greater  change  look  pi 
chnn'ihip  was  made  annual,  and  its  vi 
divided  among  a  rnllegc  of  nine.choaa 
( ^(eiporovia)  from  the  Enpalrida*.  or  M 
no  longer  elected  frtim  the  Medonli^fl 
This  arrangement  continued  ill!  thCT 
lablishf-d  bv  Solon,  who  made  tlu'  qua 
office  de|>cnd  not  on  biiih,  but  property 
ing  (he  election  by  sufTrage,  and,  accor 
tarch,  so  far  impairing  th*-  n'libontv  of 
and  other  magislra'e^  a*^  '  ■'» 

them  to  the  courts  of  juM  .1 

Xh,-.  pi..,.,:  .,,  i.v  lor  is  belli:.-.;  i ,  1 

c.  iics(BC..'»OK):«forwcfi 

ti"  linrtlyatlcr  his  lime;  and 

pn,'NNly  Mait'.H  that  Solon  made  no  alt^ 
nSprtfif,  or  mo<Ie  of  ejection,  hut  only  " 
lion  ff)r  office.    If,  however.  Ihefe  Ik* 
in  the  itfith  of  llie  Ilrliasls.'wc  arcfoi 
chisjnii  thiit  the  election  by  lot  was  asj 
of  Solon;  bni  the  authority  ofArislot 
idcncc  strongly  incline  us  n>  some: 
or,  rallicr,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  nec< 
chnnge  is  suptwsed  to  have  been 
des,'  who,  aller  the  battle  of  Plal 

I.  (VmI.  Le  CUftr.  wnl  S[n«iiv»),  tL«t.  •!»  la  M 
5lririi»  NnirTM.— Phil.  Mwi.,  miI.  ii  ,  p  r*-  —  » 
AtJ|>«Tiul.>-J.  (ThnrYtl..  ii.,  IS.l— I.  Il 
tanmth.,  riitmr.,  lYTO.— Anmlirt..  Pfilit.,  >: 

«r  Ath*n»,ll-,  p.  7"    • ■    -  '■  '■'!"  ■  - 

hfioibH    Mai    Tifn 

Plulnrcli,  (^'<luo  , 

I  TiroocT..  p.  747.;-  .     .;, ..,.■■  -.-■ 
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&e  property  qoaUiicatioii,  ihrowiug  open 

Lshipaod  othtT  in.igi^idraci^s  lo  all  the  citi- 

bal  Is  to  the  Thefe;>  as  well  as  the  other 

the  (jnaer  ol'  vhorn  were  nut  allowed  by 

[laws  bj  bold  any  xuat'iilracy  ai  all;  in  can- 

with  which,  we  und  that,  even  in  ihr  lime 

the  archons  were  cboseu  by  lot  (mn 

class  ol'  cilizcuB  (pi  rr£VT<uroaio(u6(fi- 

the  removal  of  the  old  rcslriclions, 
uricy  was  left  to  ensure  resp-cclabiiiiv;  for, 
if  t?  ■•  --In  entering  on  oflicc,  he  un- 
■  •  I.  called  the  ui'dApio/r,' a»  to 

A  1_ and  a  gijod  citizen,  a  good 

qnalined  m  point  orpro]>erty:  tl  txei  ru 
^^■^  ihf  question  put.  Now  tliere  are' 
r  supf)0&ing  that  this  funa  of  ex- 
ji'd  even  aftpf  the  lime  of  Aris- 
.  >■-,  It  would  fgilow  that  the  right  in 
not  triven  to  ilie  Theles  promiscnoos- 
to  such  as  possessed  a  certain  amotuit 
But  even  if  it  weie  eo,  it  is  admitted 
^tVr  limitation  so<»n  b«?came  obsolete;  for 
^*  that  a  needy  old  man,  &o  poor 
'.'  allowanep,  was  not  disqualified 
U-5  -.  .-'  li  by  hi.s  iudi??LMi»:e,  but  only  by 
l&nnllV;  freedom  from  all  such  defects  bc- 
ired  for  tlic  office,  as  it  was  iu  some  re- 
'  a  sacred  character.  Yet,  cvea  aiier  pa^v 
is£iciory  uv<i*pi9<c*  each  of  the'archons,  in 
I  vilh  other  mapstrates,  was  liable  to  be 
,00  complaint  of  misvonduct  made  before 
tiiB,  at  ihr  fir^t  rc^lar  assembly  in  each 
On  such  an  occasion,  the  kutx€tpt)Tovia, 
called,  lf«?k  place;  and  we  read'  that,  in 
I' *e  of  archons  was  deprived 
v)  for  the  misbehaviour  of 
I  .«^i.  .  iiL.  y  were,  however,  reinstated, 
of  belter  conduct  for  the  future.  (  Vui. 
ui.) 

pect  to  the  later  a«es  of  Athenian  histo- 
fnom  Strabo*  that  even  in  his  day 
Rotiuuts  allowed  the  freedom  of 
may  conclude  that  tlie  Aihoninns 
cliriu' to  a  name  and  ofiice  associated 
;  r  most  cherished  remembrances. 
-iiip,  however,  though  sldl  in  ex- 
vu  lucrely  honorary,  wc  might  expect 
nain^  of  the  consulate  at  Rome;  and, 
learn  that  it  wus  sometimes  fdied  by 
I  Hadrian  and  Plutarch.    Such,  more- 
ihe  democratical  tendency  of  tl>e  assein- 
f  justice  establi^ed  by  S«»lon,' 
•  r  limes,  the  archons  had  lost  the 
(owcr  which  they  ot  one  lirac  pos- 
tlkftt,  too,  after  the  dirision  of  their 
_  nine.    They  Iwcame,  in  fact,  not, 
(Breetbcs  of  the  ^ycmrocnt,  but  merely 
mai.'UtJitc5,  eiercislng  ftinctions   and 
\r    ■     ■  irill  prr.>ceed  to  descril>e. 

'ated  that  the  duties  of  the 

'  -fiared  bv  a  college  of  nine. 

^pvjdcnt  of  this  body,  wad  called  up- 

u(  tm   frnincnee,  or  upx^v  tiruvifto^, 

fc  inctiishcd  by  and  registered 

ond  was  .<*tylc<l  (iftt""  f^^^- 

I ;  tlie  third,  noTJfiapxoCf  or 

'<o  rpm.iinini;  six,  <&raftoOeTai, 

■'     '  ■■    :;  of  the  archons, 

-h  what  belooff- 

ydleciivclr.'    It 

rer.  that  a  considtrrahle  portion  of  the 
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judicial  functions  of  the  ancient  kings  devolved 
upfin  thaa^t'*"'  ^Ovvfw^,  who  was  altw  euns^tituled 
a  sort  of  slate  protector  of  tiiosc  who  were  imatile 
to  defend  themselves.*  Thus  he  was  to  si)]it;rintcud 
orphans,  heiresses,  families  losing  their  reprcscnui- 
tive«  {tj'iKoi  lil  i^ffff/fioifitvoi),  widows  left  pregnant, 
and  to  sec  that  they  were  not  wronged  in  any  way 
Should  any  one  do  so,  he  was  empowered  to  inflict 
a  fute  of  a  certain  amoiml,  or  to  bring  the  parties  to 
trial.  Heiresses,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  under 
lu.<  peculiar  care ;  for  we  read*  that  he  could  com- 
pel the  next  of  kin  either  to  marry  a  poor  heiress 
nimsflf,  even  tliuuyh  she  were  of  a  lower  class,  vi 
to  portion  her  in  marriage  to  another.  Again,  we 
&nd*  that,  when  a  person  claimed  an  inheritance 
or  heiress  adjudged  to  others,  he  summoned  the 
party  in  possession  before  the  arehon  cponjiiius, 
who  br(tut'lit  the  case  into  court,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  irking  the  suit.  Wc  must,  however,  bear 
in  mind  that  tliis  authority  was  only  exercised  in 
cases  where  the  parties  were  citizens,  the  pole- 
march  hanng  corresponding  duties  when  the  lieir- 
ess  was  an  alien.  It  must  also  be  undersicod  that, 
except  in  very  few  cases,  ibe  archons  did  not  decide 
themselves,  but  merely  brought  the  causes  inio 
court,  and  cast  lots  fur  the  dicasts  who  were  to  iiy 
the  issue.*  Another  duty  of  the  arehons  was  to  re- 
ceive tiaayjeXtat,  or  informations  against  individu- 
als who  had  wronged  heiresses,  children  who  had 
mnllreaicd  (heir  parents,  gtianlians  who  had  neg- 
lected or  defrauded  their  wards.*  Informations  of 
another  kmd,  the  Iviet^i^  and  ^uotr,  were  also  laid 
before  the  eponjnnus,  though  Demnj.ihcnes  assigned 
the  former  lo  the  thesmouielie.  The  last  office  of 
tlie  arehon  which  we  shall  mention  was  of  a  sacred 
character;  we  alhide  to  his  superintendence  of  the 
grefiter  Dionysia  and  the  Thargclia,  the  latter  ccI^ 
brated  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

1'he  functions  of  the  upxuv  (iaoiXn'^  were  almosi 
all  connected  with  religion:  his  dtstiugnLshtng  titi? 
shows  iliai  he  u'as  considered  a  representative  cf 
the  old  kings  in  their  capacity  of  high-priest,  as  the 
Itrr  Sfinijintiuf  was  at  Konle.  Thus  he  preside;! 
at  the  Lencean,  or  older  Dionvi^ia;  superintended  the 
mysterus  and  the  giirnes  called  ?j3^Trodi5^<»p(ai,  nnd 
had  to  offer  up  sacrifices  and  prayers  in  tnc  Eleu- 
sinium,  both  at  Athens  and  FJcusis.  Moreover,  in- 
dicimnits  fjr  impiety,  and  controversies  about  ihe 
priesthood,  were  laid  before  him;  and,  In  cases  of 
murder,  he  biuugbt  the  trial  into  the  conrt  of  the  aiei- 
opngu.s,  nnd  voted  with  its  nicinhers.  His  wife,  alw', 
who  was  called  /?aff(?.((TOfj,  had  to  offer  certain  fcao- 
rifices,  and  tlicrcforc  it  was  required  tliat  she  should 
he  a  citizen  of  pure  blood,  without  stain  or  blemii-h. 
His  court  was  held  in  what  was  called  n  tov  jJae- 

The  polemarch  was  originally,  as  his  name  de- 
notes, the  commander-in-chief;''  and  we  find  hrm 
discharging  military  duties  ns  late  as  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  arpar^yoi : 
he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the  command 
of  the  light  wing  of  the  anuy.  Tliis,  however, 
seems  to  l:e  the  last  occasion  on  record  of  this  ma- 
gistrate, appointed  hy  lot,  being  invested  with  such 
important  lunclions;'  and  in  aiier  ages  we  find  that 
his  duties  ceased  to  he  militar}*,  having  been  in  a 
great  measure  transferred  to  the  protection  and  sa- 
pcrintendt^ncc  of  the  residrni  aliens,  50  that  he  ns- 
seinble'l  in  many  respects  tlie  pra»tor  pcregrinns  at 
Rome.     In  fact',  wc  learn  from  Aristotle,  in  his 

1.  (DrmoWti..  Macnr.,  Ti^iios,  p.  IfTG.— Pnlliu,  rjii  ,  80.}— S. 
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»iii„  M.)— 4.  (DomoiUi.,  c,  Slcrh.,  2,  p.  1130.>— i.  {KuKvctf 
/TirAifpor,  }'oi/uiy,  ic^iuv.  Pullux,  Oiiom.,  viu.,  iS,  i^. — I>e 
ni(i»lb.,  Titnficr.,  (07.— ScliCminn,  174.) — 6.  (I>mf»»th  ,  Licr., 
910— Amlrot..flOI.— Nceru,13T0.— I,viia.^And..l03,wlifiotfci^ 
(liiUM  BIO  cr.uinL'ril***!,  — Elm»IryB<l  A.n«luj>li.,  Ao)i»m.,  1113,  •« 
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tivffTffpitav.     Pliitii.  E'llliv.  rl   T^rrl.,  u\  fuv.- VipUuk.  lt«nm^ 
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•  Constiration  of  Athens."  ihai  ihe  polcmarc 
in  the  same  rvlaiion  lo  foreigneri  as  the/iTchcrti  to 
citizens.'  Thus,  all  actions  airectuiK  aliens,  Uie 
isuteles  and  projteni,  were  brought  betore  him  pre- 
Tiously  to  trial;  aa,  for  instance,  tliu  ditiJ}  airpoa- 
raaiuv  again.'<t  a  furvigner  fur  hviiig  in  Athetu  with- 
out a  patron  ;  so  was  alfto  llm  dtAtf  unoaTaaiov 
against  a  »lare  who  foiled  in  his  duly  to  the  Tna^tcr 
who  had  freed  him.  Moreover,  it  was  the  pole- 
ourcti'f.  duty  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
ux  comniemorfltion  of  Uie  vow  made  by  CalUmnthus 
at  Marathon,  and  to  arrange  the  funeral  gaaics  in 
honour  of  ihoso  who  fell  in  war.  These  three  or* 
chons,  tlie  inuvv/to^,  /Juot^nxi  and  noXiftapxo^,  were 
each  allowed  two  assessors  to  assist  them  in  the 
discharge  of  liicir  duties. 

The  thesmotheiaj  were  extensively  connccicd 
with  the  al^mjlIi^t^lltion  of  ju>licc,  and  apprnr  to 
have  been  called  Ic^slators,'  because,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  written  code,  Uiey  niii^ht  be  said  to  make 
laws,  or  ^cafioi,  in  the  uncient  languaj^e  of  Athens, 
though,  in  reality,  ihey  only  declared  and  explained 
them.  They  were  required  to  review,  every  year, 
the  whole  body  of  l;iws,  iliat  ihcy  might  detect  any 
Ulconsistencie^  or  «.U{>crduiltcs,  and  discover  whfth- 
Cr  any  laws  which  were  abrogated  were  in  the  public 
reconis  among  ihe  rest-'  Their  report  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  who  referred  the  necessar)*  alter- 
ations to  a  Icj^islative  commiltec  chosen  for  tlie  pur- 
poito,  and  called  voftoSerat. 

The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the  thc^inolhet.'B 
consisted  in  receiving  infonnati<tns,  and  hrinipng 
CA^es  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  days  of 
silling  in  which  ihey  gave  public  notice.*  They 
did  not  try  them  themselves,  but  sccra  to  have  con- 
slliuted  a  M»r[  of  in"imd  jury,  or  inquest,  Thus  ihey 
received  h6tii€(<:  against  pariicy  who  bad  not  puril 
Uieir  lines,  or  owed  any  money  to  the  state,  and  irray- 
yehai  agninnt  orators  guilty  of  aotionn  which  dia- 

3ualihrd  them  from  aitdrt'issing  the  {Kople ;  and  in 
elault  of  hrinRin^  the  fonner  parlies  lo  trial,  they 
lost  their  light  of  frying  up  to  the  jireiop.'iiTtis  a(  ihe 
•nd  of  their  year  of  oflice.'  Again,  imlicLmcnls  for 
peraotml  injiihes  (tfi^V'-'f  )/'"9o<)  wore  laid  before 
lhcm,a.'{weK  as  inlortniitionsngninsl  olive  griiwers, 
for  rooting  up  more  tree*  than  was  nllowcd  to  each 
proprietor  bv  law.*  So,  too,  were  the  indictracnus 
for  bribing  the  Hplirtra,  or  any  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice at  Athens,  or  tlie  senate,*  or  fonning  cluhs  for 
the  overthrt>w  of  llie  democracy,  and  against  re- 
tained advocates  (ffvw/j'o/Wi)  who  look  bnhea  either 
in  public  or  private  caul's.  Again,  an  information 
was  laid  before  them  if  a  foreiinier  cohabited  with 
u  citizen,  or  a  man  gave  in  marriai.'e  as  his  own 
Jaiighler  the  child  of  another,  or  confined  as  an 
adiiTtcrer  one  who  was  not  so.  They  also  had  to 
refer  infonnatious  (tlaayyt^iru)  to  the  people  ;  and 
^vhere  on  information  had  been  laid  before  ilie  sen- 
ate, and  a  condemnation  ensued,  it  was  their  duty 
to  bring  the  juJgment  into  the  courts  of  justice  for 
continnation  or  ren-'ion. 

A  different  office  of  theirs  was  to  draw  up  and 
ratify  iho  avft6o/ji,  or  agreemenis  with  foreign 
slater,  settling  the  terms  on  which  their  citizens 
should  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  citizens  of  Athens' 
lu  their  collective  capariiy,  ihearchons  are  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  dVath  in  case  an  cjcile  re- 
turned to  an  inlcnlicled  place :  tliey  also  sui>erin- 
tcnded  Uio  iTrtxcipoTovia  of  the  inagistraU'S,  held 
every  piytaay,'  and  brought  to  trial  those  whom  the 
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people  deposed,  if  an  action  ox  indictment 
consequence  of  it.      Moreover,  they  ailoti 
dicasLs  or  jurymen,  and  prttbably  presided 
annual  election  of  the  Mtulcgi  and  oUicr  mil 
olficcn. 

In  concluding  this  enumeration  of  the  doll 
the  nrchons,  we  niuy  remarlr  that  it  is  ne 
be  cautir>u8  in  our  iiitcrprelutiun  of  the  words 
and  iip;ifOi>r«f  :  the  fuel  J6,  that  in  ihe  Alltr  <»f 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  someiti:<  r| 

Ihe  nrclions  peculiarly  so  called,  arr  <* 

any  other  magistracy.     Thus,  in  Xva  u..,    ..  ^  ;.J 
on  a  cursory  perusal,  infer,  that  when  a  testain 
his  properly  away  from  his  hcir-al-law,  Iry 
was  technicaUy  called  a  rfoffif.*  the  archon  lr#ol 
original  \iiil  into  custody,  and  was  required 
prcM'iit  at  the  making  of  any  addition  or  codi 
It.     A  more  acruratc?  ob-iervaiion  proves  thutl 
rCtv  (lp,^(*)i'Tui'  is  meant  one  of  the  L(irvv^^oi% 
formed  a  magifitrary  («p^)  as  well  u  the 
chons. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  privilecVi 
honoon  of  the  archons.'  The  greatest  of  Ihi 
mer  was  l)ic  exemption  from  the  trlerurcbies;  a 
not  allowed  even  to  the  successors  of  Hanoi 
and  Aristogciion.  As  a  mark  of  their  olhce^ 
wore  a  chaplet  or  crown  of  myrtle  \  and  il'  an] 
struck  or  abused  one  of  the  thesmnthedi? 
archon,  when  wearing  this  badgv  »'!'  ' 
came  dTiftt^,   or  inlanimis   in   the  i^ 

ihcrebylusiug  his  civic  lights.    Th'  d 

close  of  their  year  of  scnice,  were  .i  J 

lhememl>rrsoI'thearriopagus.    (Vi'<  J 

The  principal  auihuriiv  on  the  subject  ui  Lhe  arc 
and  ihdr  amies  is  Julius  Pidlnjc,  in  a  work 
'Ox'oftnariKov  :  ho  was  a  professor  of  rbeUA 
Athens  in  the  lime  of  ihc  Kmnerur  Coi 
A.D.  l&O,  lo  whom  he  in.scribed  his  work, 
generally  t>elieved  to  have  borrowed  his  infoi 
from  a  lost  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  "CooKil 
of  Athens."  U  i.s,  however,  n^■cr.^sury  U  r 
the  Auic  orators,  as  will  bo  H-on  from' the  rei 
ces  which  are  given  in  ihe  Course  •■!  rK-..  ^r 
Among  the  modem  writers,  Ui-ckh 
are  occasionally  useful,  though  they  ^ 
account  of  the  nrchonship. 

AHCHO'NES  (d/>vwi'i?f).  The  taxes  al 
were  let  out  lo  contractors,  and  w"  '- 
fanned  by  a  company  under  the  <  i 

(ipXt^vjjC.   or  chiel   farmer,   who   Vid_     :  _   ^, 
ivsptmsible  lo  iho  state.* 

AkCIFIN  rUS  AGER.     (ntl,  AontMcMO 

♦AHKTION  and  ARKEION  (^kuov  ■oi 
Kiiov).  'Hwro  ID  great  roiifusion  of  names 
uncertainty  in  respect  lo  ihe^e  plants.  Alstn 
marks  that  Diosroridcs'  descripiinn  of  the  &p 
agrees  lielter  with  the  character  of  the  Ar 
tajtpa,  or  Burdock,  than  his  description  ti 
upKTwv.  Sprfmgf'l,  accordinfjly,  lK*IdM  th«  ft 
lo  be  the  Ardhtm  Lojfpn,  :i   '  i 

may  t^e  the  VKrbasciim  ]>  1 

•AKKTOS  (<'ipi«rof).     1     1...    .....  J 

Vmit.  Arcios^  L.    The  Greeks  and  .'  j 

scarcely  l)e  acquainted  with  the  U.  7n<  1 

u/Mrof  of  An'sioilo  is  the  ordinary  Ki  ^ 

the  habits  of  the  nninml  are  well  de^  i^ 

"The  Itear,"  observes  tliis  writer,  "  | 

ons  animal,  and,  by  the  supplene  J 

climlts  trees,  and  eats  tlie  fiuiis,  aih!  a 

1(  also  devours  honey,  having  lira*  | 

hives;  crabs,  loo,  and  anu  il  eats, 
upon  flesh."  Aristotle  then  dc.--' ni 
mal  attacks  the  stag,  the  boar,  1 1  :  < 
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fish,  described   by  Aristotle. 
>\y  ibc  Cancer  Ardus,  or  Bruad  Lobster 

(also  fomj^  And  ca/iupo),  an  arch  »us- 
\t  Che  hCAd  of  an  aperture,  ur  carried 
of  a  wall  tu  auother,  aiiu  svrviuff  as 
ceilfn?  lo  tiie  space  below.    An  arch  is 
■-like  stones  or  of  bricks, 
.ill  bound  lirmly  together 
pttaoi.i--  '-■.  ii^j--  v^uiicone  upou  lliem,  which 
Cr  ia  ibexcfore  di£iliigaishcd  by  Uie  oaiae  uf  key- 
seem  that  the  arch,  as  Uii^  dcfmed,  ajid 
by  the  Romans,  was   not  known   to  the 
ia  ihc  early  [»criods  of  iheir  history,  other- 
Iftfigioage  so  C4ipioiLS  as  tlicirs,  and  uf  such 
catioB,  would  not  have  waiUcd  a  name 
k  by  which  to  dUiinguish  it.    The 
aicltes  and  \Tiult5  appears,  however,  to 
In  Greece  prerioiuily  to  the  Roman 
gh  not  to  have  been  in  gpner.il  prac- 

-  'niclive  principle  bj*  which  an 

ttjgether,  and  to  a&^M  a  solid 
itc  -  pressure  ujwn  ils  circuinftT- 

«s  kiiOMii  u>  incm  even  previously  to  Lhc 
wv*  and  its  use  is  exempltfied  in  two  of  the 
'    ""  gs  now  remaining:    the  ch/inibcr 
homenus  by  Minyas,  kin;^  of  LJa-otia, 
Pansanias,*  and  Uie  treasury  of  Aircus 
'    Both  these  works  arc   constructed 
1,  and  each  of  them  consists  of  a  circa- 
formed  by  regular  courses  of  stones 
ally  over  each  other,  each  course  pro- 
T-u  the  interior,  and  beyond  the  ouc 
;■  meet  in  an  apex  over  the  centre, 
■iHMl  by  a  large  stone,  and  thu?  rc- 
ioside  of  a  dome.    Each  of  the  hori- 
of  stones  Ibrmed  a  perfect  ciicle,  or 
arches  joined  together,  as  the 
bed  plan  of  one  of  these  courses  will  render 


fin  be  obMnred  (hat  the  innermost  end  of  each 
bereUed  off  into  the  shape  of  a  wedj^e,  the 
<f  wbircii,  if  continued,  would  meet  in  the 
«f  tfttewele,  as  is  done  in  forming  an  arch  ; 
0Lds  against  the  earth  are  left  rouijh, 
lices  fiUed  up  with  !»mall  irregular- 
t  '^c  size  of  the  principal 

Y  -.iry  to  continue  the  sec- 

tl-;.,  ,,.....  tfieir  whole  length.  In- 
IT  tbjCK  chambers  bad  bef  n  constructed  upon 
Vfirtnciplc,  It  is  clear  that  the  pressure  of 
1  rcw&d  ibem  would  have  caused  them  to 
L  The  method  of  construction  here  de- 
-vai  connmimicatcd  lo  the  writer  of  the 
■ttkie  by  the  late  Sir  William  Gell.  Thus 
%  tfakl  tbe  Greeks  did  undei^iand  the  con- 
r  {vinriptc  upon  which  arches  are  formed, 


r  (— 3.  tVitg.. -fin.,  Ti.,6ai. 
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even  in  the  earliest  times ;  although  it  ilid  not  occox 
to  ilieiu  to  divide  the  circle  by  a  diameter,  and  set 
the  half* of  it  upright  to  l»ear  a  superincumbent 
WL-ight.  But  ihey  made  use  uf  a  coulrivance,  even 
before  the  Trojan  war,  by  which  ihcy  were  enabled 
to  gain  all  the  advantagcsof  our  archway  in  making 
corridors,  or  hoUow  galleries,  and  vhicn,  in  appear- 
ance, resembled  the  poiuled  arch,  such  as  is  now 
termed  Gothic.  This  was  effected  bycu'/any  away 
the  supt^rinoumbeot  stones  in  the  manner  already 
described,  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  Aviih  the  horizon. 
The  motle  of  construction  and  appearance  of  the 
arches  are  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing  of  the 
walls  of  TIryns,  copied  from  Sir  William  Cell's 
Ar^oiis.  The  gate  of  Signia  (&pu)  in  Latium 
exhibits  a  similar  example. 


Of  the  ditferenl  forms  and  curves  of  arches  now 
in  use,  the  only  one  adopted  by  the  Romans  was 
the  semicircle;  and  the  use  of  this  constitutes  one 
leading  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, for  by  its  anpHcaiinn  the  Romans  were 
enabled  to  execuie  wnrKs  of  far  bolder  construction 
than  those  of  the  Greeks :  to  erect  bridges  and 
aquseducts,  and  ilie  most  durable  and  massive  struc- 
tures of  brick.  •(On  the  antiquity  of  the  Arch 
among  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarKs:  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  tlie  chambers  in  the  pavilion  of  Remeses 
III.,  at  Medeenel  Haboo,  were  arched  with  stone, 
since  the  devices  on  the  upper  part  of  their  walls 
show  that  the  fallen  rools  had  this  form.  At  Sag- 
gira,  a  stone  arch  still  exists  of  ihe  time  of  tJic 
second  Psammilicas,  and,  consequently,  erected  600 
years  before  otir  era ;  nor  can  any  one,  who  sees  Ihe 
style  of  its  construction,  (or  one  moment  doubt  thai 
the  Egyptians  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  stone  vaulLs.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
small  quantiiv  of  wood  in  F.p>'pt,  and  the  consequent 
expense  of  this  kind  of  roofing,  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  arch.  It  was  evidently  nscd  In  their  tombs 
as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  or  about  the  year  1540  B.C. ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  some  of  the  drawings  at  Bcni  Hassan,  il 
.seems  to  have  been  known  In  the  lime  of  the  first 
Osirtasen,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  coniempo. 
rnry  with  Joseph."— AfanTwrn  a'nd  CvtUms  «/"  Ue 
Anc.  Etnfpfinns,  vol.  ii.,p.  IIG.  H7,  1st  icrieB.) 

ARCUS  TRIUMPHALIS  (a  triumphal  arch), 
an  entire  structure,  forming  a  pasMBre-way,  uiil 
erected  in  honour  of  an  individual,  or  in  eotnmeia* 
oration  of  n  conquest.  Triun-fi  li  :.■.(...'.  w»fe 
built  across  the  principal  Mn*'  nd, 

according  to  the  spacr  of  iheir  !■  tie*, 

consisted  of  a  single  archway,  ur  a  c^iilnl  oae  tat 
carriages,  and  two  amaUcr  one*  OD  e%c>\  a&e  fn 
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rt— T^"7ors,  which  sonietiiiie&  haw  side  com- 
II  wiih  iho  ccfiire.    Those  acluiilly  luaiiu 

u  -  .  :  c  occasion  ola  triumphal  cnti)banil  jin> 
(.■c«Mun  were  merely  itrajwrary  luid  basiilv  ciectftl, 
and,  haviu^  M^n'ed  itieir  purpose,  wt-n;  t.ikcii  douii 
a^iiiu,  and  suint'tiuica  repluctfU  by  uthers  ol'  mure 
dtiraUie  mat>:^ndLs. 

Sk'iUuius  is  Uie  firsl  noon  record  who  vrccted 
aiiyUiiiig  cif  the  ktiid.  lie  huitt  nn  arch  in  tije 
t'omm  Bu3ritmi,  abuiU  B.C.  lUt>,  and  anoUier  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  each  of  which  was  surmounu^l 
by  yilt  slames.'  Six  years  aOerward,  Scipio  Afri- 
cauus  built  another  on  the  Clivus  Capiioliuus^  oo 
which  he  placed  seven  gilt  sialu^^.s  ami  two  h^mxes 
or  horses  i'  and  iu  B.C.  I'^l,  Kabiui>  Maximum  baUi 
a  fourth  in  the  Via  Sacra^  which  is  called  by  Cicero* 
the  Pornix  PaMiiwa.  None  of  the^e  r>futtun,  the 
Arch  of  Aueustu5  at  Rimini  being  one  of  tiic  earli- 
est among  tfiosc  still  .slaulini;. 

There  arc  [wi.'Dtv-one  arches  rccordc<l  by  difTi'rent 
tt'rilers  as  having  been  crirctcil  Hi  the  cily  of  HiKiio, 
five  of  which  now  remain:  1.  Arcu*  Vfun,  which 
was  erected  to  the  honour  of  CtAiulin.s  Orusus  on 
the  Appion  Way.*  2.  Arcus  7V/i,  at  tlic  foot  of  the 
Piilaline,  which  was  cnnUctl  to  the  honour  of  Titus, 
after  his  conquest  of  Jud;ea,  bill  doe*  not  appear  to 
have  Ik-'cu  liui^'hcd  till  alter  his  death;  fiiuce  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  OiruK,  aJid  lie  is  alst) 
represented  as  l>eiDg  carried  up  to  heaven  u|jon  an 
eagle.  The  bas-reli»-fs  of  tliis  arch  represent  Uie 
spKjils  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  carried  in 
tnumphal  pmc<?ssion.  This  arch  has  only  a  single 
oj>e(iiiiij,  will)  two  eoluimis  of  die  Roman  or  Com- 
pusiti!  order  on  each  side  of  it.  3.  Ari^ix  ikji/tmn 
Siticrij  which  was  erected  by  ihe  senate  (A.D.  *207) 
.11  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra,'  in  honour  of  thai  em- 
peror and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Ciela.  on 
accomil  ol  his  conquest  of  the  Panhians  and  Ara- 
bians. 4.  Arcus  OoiUi-ni,  erected  to  the  honour  of 
Grallienus  by  a  private  individual,  M.  Aurelius 
Victor.  5.  Arcus  CotiManlini,  which  is  larp.'r  and 
more  profusely  <.)mamented  than  the  Arcii  i^i*  Titus. 
It  has  liirce  arches  in  each  t'ront,  with  mlunins  sim- 

i!  ■■  '■'  '^ '     •1'!  ^talueA  on  the  entablatures  over 

t'  iIk."  other  sculptured  omamenu, 

'I    :  -d  the  Arch  of  I'rajan. 

AKCIjS  (pwf,  rofnt),  ihc  bow  used  for  shoolinc 
Arrows.    The  l>ow  is  one  of  the  moM  nn-itMit  i»f  all 

inpoDf),  oud  has  beeo,  from  time  ii  K  in 

_st,:rri.    x^e   >/?:  the  globe,  both  r  i^e^I 

'«nd  '.*AA>arous  nations.     Hence  u. and 

Romans  ascribed  to  it  a  mythirni  orig^in,  some  ray- 
ing that  it  was  the  invention  of  Apollo,  who  tnuifht 
the  use  of  it  to  the  Cretans,"  and  others  altributin? 
Ihe  discovery  either  to  Scyihes  the  son  of  Jupiter. 
ror  to  Pcrscs  the  son  of  Pers-cus*  These  several 
ibles  indirate  nothini^tnore  than  tlie  very  sni»erior 

[ill  and  celebrity  of  the  Cretans,  the  ^cvluian.s, 
and  the  Persians  m  archery.  The  use  of  ihc  bow 
i*,  however,  characteriMic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Europe.  In  the  Roman  annies  it  wa*!  scarcely  ever 
employed  except  by  auxiliaries;  mid  thrive  ntaili- 
arics,  called  sngiUarii,  were  chiefly  Cretans  and 
Arabians.' 

Likewise  in  the  Grecian  armies,  archers  acted 
unly  a  subonlinatc  though  imporiant  port  Their 
position  was  in  the  rear;  and,  liy  takini^  advantage 
of  the  protection  nflbrded  by  the  heavy-armf;d  sol- 
diers, who  occupied  the  front  ranks,  their  Bkill  was 
rendered  very  effective  in  the  doslnirtion  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  Homer*  gives  a  long  list  of  names 
m  the  Trojan  army  of  men  slain  by  the  ai^ows  of 
Tencer,  the  son  of  Telamou,  who  accomplished 

I.  (I-t».,  nrH.,  97  )— 9.  (l.i?.,  rmrii.,  J.)— S.  fin  V»tt.,  (., 

.)— 1.  iSupl.,  CiMiJ.,  i.»— 4.  (I>i«J.  Sic.,».,74.)-«.  (nin.,lf. 

N.,  ni.,  y(.)— '■  (I'l*..  txHTii-,  40  :    alii.,  M. — Compw*.  Xen., 

Autih,  I.  i,^  9:    KpltTn  rc>{«friii.— ArriKa,  Exp.  Al.,  t.,  f^,  M: 

*'5^'r'«^»»*.   th"  Crrimn.  IttnApv  of  thf  •rchon.'*  K»cw<Ura<. 
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this  object  by  sheltering  himself  imd< 
shield  of  hitilirother  Ajax. 

Amon^  the  Stylhiaus  and  Asiatics,  arch 
miiversally  praeti&ed,  and  l>ecame  the  | 
meiJiod  of  attack.  In  the  dcscnj)lion  givei 
rodotus*  of  the  accoutrements  ol  the  iiumel 
vaj>(  nations  wliich  composed  the  army  of 
we  obicrve  tJiat  not  only  Arabians,  Mede«, 
ajks,  St^iiiians,  and  Persians,  but  neariy  all  I 
troops  without  ejcccpliou,  used  the  l>ow.  i 
tJiere  were  ditlercnccs  characteristic  of  iba 
comitries  in  re-speci  to  its  size,  its  lbrm,aiid 
terials  of  which  it  was  made.  Thua  the 
and  some  others  had  lows,  as  well  as  arron 
of  a  cane  (KuAa/xo<),  which  w  as  perhaps  the 

Herodotus  alsu  alludes  to  the  peculiar  foi 
ScjTthian  buw.  Various  authorities  conspire 
that  it  corresponded  with  the  upper  of  the 
ures  here  exhibited,  wMch  is  taken  from  ci 


W.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases.  It  shows  the  I 
or  Parthiau  bow  uusliiuig,  and  Ofjrees  willi 
of  (hat  now  used  by  ihc  Ttirtnrs,  the  modei 
*cnlatives  of  tlic  ancient  Scythir,  In  co; 
with  this  deliut'olion,  an  unlettered  mstic,  ' 
seen  the  name  of  Theseus  (OilCKTC),  say* 
third  lettci  was  like  a  Scythian  bow.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Ih^  GrTnin  tMnr,  the  us 
of  which  h  shown  in  the  lower  of  the  prcce 
nres,  has  a  doublt*  cur^'aturc,  consi.stinp  of 
eular  portions  united  by  the  handle.  The 
tion  ftiid  use  of  bows  of  tliis  kind  arc  desr 
Homer*  in  the  following  manner:  Pandf 
l.ycian  nrchrr,  having  obininod  ih  ■  ' 

species  of  wild  K'Kif.had  them  siw 
cd  by  a  l.*owmau  [Kefiao^t/oc  Ttxrw.  ,.  iiti' • 
another  at  Ino  lav,  and  fastened  together  h 
of  a  rii'C  *'f  g"ld  {vpi<(j/.r}  Kopurri).     Prepi 
Rhont,  he  lowers  his  body  (iron"  jo/y  uyxXiyoi 

f>arc  the  next  wofnlcut).     His  conirnr»ior 
lim  with  their  shields,    llavini?  hi' 
dmw«  the  blring  towards  hia  hi' 
ncXnfftv).     The   bow  i)hu^,  as   oji-w-r.  ^   i. 
twangs,  the  string  resounds,  and  the  anJi 
reach  its  mark.     We  see  this  Dciion 
the  following  outline  of  a  stattie  bcU 


an  .SI 
1  cxtaj 


group  of  the  ^gina  marbles,  and  pcrhirv  t 


I.   (Til.,  6t-60.)-a.    (All.  Aibcn.,  i,.  p.  <M.  4.- 
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k^L 


lim^If.*  The  bow,  placed  [wind.  Grcut  pamii  were  taken  to  make  this  flooi 
f,  \va*  probably  U  broiui?,  |  hnnl;  it  was  soracLiiiios  ynvt^  wiili  flint  sionos,'  h«( 
U10P--  iisunllv  cov^rtrd  wilh  clay  aiiJ  suiuothed  u'itli 


h  i»  tfrJdeM  ibai  a  bov,  made  and  handled  in  the 

■-■■•''•-'    r'A  not  be  lontfcr  ihan 

^  four  I  vc  I»ccn  far  less  pott  - 

lb*D  I.  On  account  ot  the 

i  kdiii-d  by  Ihe  dassical  fttubora 

fuuvnrtice  oJ*  iU'         ■  'J  a  diflcr- 

tkmkk  the  node  ■  •w.    The 

vIlhaiM  kneeou  .  .    „.  . ..  bb  right 

«^  the  siring  lowiLTils  his  bttasi,  as  rcpre- 
'itfttbe  jEttiDfOn  <iarn''.  in  Hotttt''^  ncfoimt 
,»JOd  ui  ■-  .  '    "'       ilia; 

on  If  to- 

rj5 — ■•  ,'ed 

Bp  '  '.•*!,  Hi  i^  i-iactiactl  by  our 

lis  i;  l.iy.*    The  Uriental  arrow 

AbU  u«r-a7y  m  jiroporiion  to  the  bovr*  and 

«b  ProcupiiLs  observer,  with  such  forct 


Tied  wilh    eoKI 

Ti  ritt^,  or  lian- 

15  calleti 


•lA  «r  tboraj  '■"nii 
v^s   sont 

been  tin- 

ip  of  JcAlher  (^ 

rptt*t9i(*%  or  of  •• 
«f  Ibe  hor>C  (iMrmui  rtpiinui*"). 
am  iMod.  Ibe  bo\r  wn<>  put  into  a  cose  (m,f- 
rr«f ,  CaryrKi ).  -  made  uflcjither 

te  ofbeo  I-  "'  nonspicu- 

bo^  IS.    Thus 

was  e.  1  peg"  or 

die  sbooIdcTs.^* 

Orvelc  and  Roman  divinities,  the  use 

is  sxtrftiuted  to  ApoUo,  Diana,  Cupid,  end 

.(  nd  tbey  are  otlen  represcnte^t  aniieil 

tV/.  SAGfTTi.) 

^^-J,  niso  railed 

h  it  \vai{  made, 

■  the  door 

'  .in  order 

\y-r-  might  pil- 


anriprir  u'l'trir*;  I'li  nn 


rN.. 


M     «  UK     U 


[re*  hy  fcjiriiikUng  the  water  on  their  p<rr- 

Sc),  the  HtTon.     Aristotle"  dc- 
l.  The  fpuiUo^  trf?.?.of,  thfi 
aitiaia^  L.,  or  cotninnu  Huron.    3. 
Ardn  At/M,ttr  Ore &lF.gTCi.    3.  The 
^.K-   ...r —  ...  i^'-rropean  Bittern. 
ver>*  hich,  and 
as  if  It  How  up 
.i  hen  at  rest,  is 
up  to  the  hc.iT- 
il  -.   i*=  rii.Dim  Ml  ih«'  M>aring  flight  of 
lis  iiinurah'r  true  to  nature: 

.Jftim  supfa  i-ttttit  aftifii  nnbcin**^* 


Wf  ha- 


*— ■ i-'-h  Ge^ner 

I    Oppian. 
r  aier  the 

threshing-floor,  was 
-1  on  all  sides  to  the 


J>».V 
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la  pivai  iviilcr"    It  was  alnj  customarj-  lo  cover  ii 
y  Ml,  i...  .,r,„]^  which  prevented  iusecls  injuiin;;  it, 
iwin.i,Mipon  it.'    The  grains  of  Uie  corn 
u  .  !  I  i>nt  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle  treading  upon 

it,  ot  U  Uiiiis  (/MJ/.-J*). 

AIIEIOPAUUS  {6  'AptitK  iroyof.  or  hill  of  Area), 
at  Atlu-ns,  was  a  rocky  eminence,  lyint,'  lo  ihe  wesi 
of,  and  not  fur  from,  the  Acruptlis.  To  iicoouut  foi 
the  name,  various  stories  were  told.  Thu;-,  some 
said  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  Amazons,  the 
daughters  of  Ares,  having  eucami»ed  lliere  whea 
they  attacked  Athens;  others  again,  as  jKsehyhis, 
from  tlic  s-iTifires  there  olTereil  lo  that  god;  while 
[he  more  received  opinion  connected  the  name  wilh 
ihc  legend  of  Ares  hnvin^  l)ecn  brought  to  Irial  there 
by  Poseidon,  for  ihe  murder  of  his  son  Halirrho 
liius.*  To  none,  however,  of  these  legends  did  Uic 
place  owe  its  fame,  but  rather  to  the  council  ('H  tv 
'.\fici<ft  TTuyCfi  ytov'/^)  which  held  its  sittings  there, 
and  was  boiuciiniis  called  'li  avu  l^ovArf,  to  dii^liu- 
giii-sh  it  from  ihe  senate  of  Five  liuiidttnl,  which  sa: 
m  the  Ceramcicns  within  the  city.  That  it  was  a 
bo<ly  of  very  remote  tinUqniiy,  acting  as  a  criminal 
Iribiinal,  was  evidently  believed  by  the  Athenians 
themselves.  In  proof  of  ilus,  we  may  refer  lo  the 
,_.,..  ^-.:  ,  ^  j^|-  ^Y^^  omtors,  and  the  legend  ol 

i-n  tried  Itefore  llie  eotmeil  Ibr  llie 
■  '[lien  a  trial  which  took  place  be- 
fure  Aiiiena,  and  which  .£schylus  represents  as  ihc 
origin  of  the  court  itself.  Again,  wc  find  ihol,  even 
bef.in*  the  first  Mcsscnian  w;ir(H.O.  7-101  began,  ihe 
Me^.-eninn  kiugoII>rcd  to  refer  tJie  point*  in  dispute 
to  the  Argire  Ampbictinny,  or  the  Athenian  Arei- 
opagiLs;»  a  proof  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the 
body,  but  also  that  it  hod  already  obtained  consid- 
erable repoiation  for  eqtiity  in  itstiecisions ;  a  repa- 
tniion  which  it  must  have  taken  some  lime  to  esiab. 
lish. 

There  is  snifllcient  proof,  Lhcn»  that  the  Areiopa* 
gns  riistcd  before  the  lime  of  Solon,  though  he  is 
admitted  to  have  so  far  modiiied  iis  crtnstitutii:in  and 
sphere  of  duty  that  he  migitt  almost  be  called  iui 
Ibunder.  What  that  orieinal  constitntiori  was  mas| 
in  some  degree  be  left  io  conjecliire,  though  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  thai  il  w;is  arislucratioal, 
the  meinber>  iK-ing  taken,  like  llie  EpheliE,  from  the 
noble  patricinn  families  [apiartv^v).  We  may  re- 
mark tbat,aner  the  time  of  Solon,  the  Ephetay^fifty- 
one  in   numlvr,  sat  colleetivelv  in   four  ditierent 

courts,  and  vr .i^  —  ■■■>  ^-  i^y^  (^^  hearing  of  such 

eases  of  acr  '  le  homicide  as  admit- 

ted of  or  re-i'!  I  ■-*h)re  tlie  accused  coulij 

resume  the  civil  ami  religious  righis  he  had  ]o6t:  a 
resumption  impossible  in  rases  of  wilful  mnrrfcr,  the 
capital  punishmenl  forwhich  eoiUd  only  be  escaped 
by  bnnishment  fur  life,  so  thai  no  expiation  was  re- 
quired or  given.'  Now  tlie  Epheltc  fjnnerly  ad- 
ministered jastiec  in  five  courts,  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  it  has  been  coniectured  that  they  and 
the  Areiopagns  then  formed  one  conrt,  which  deci* 
ded  in  all  cases  of  mnrder,  whether  wilful  or  acci- 
dental. In  support  of  this  view,  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  separatmnof  I'unclions  was  rendered  neces- 
saiy  by  that  change  of  Solon  which  made  iheArei- 
npagris  no  longer  an  arisiocraUc  body,  while  the 
Epheiae  remained  so,  and,  as  snch,  were  competent 
to  admiijisier  the  rites  of  expiation,  forming,  as  they 
Hid,  a  part  of  the  sarn'"i  law  of  Alliens,  and  there- 
fore lelt  in  the  hands  uf  the  old  palrieians,  even  af- 
ter (he  loss  of  their  polilieal  privilege?.  On  this 
point  wc  may  remark,  that  the  comiexiun  insi.^ed 
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on  may  to  &  great  eiteut  Vw?  tnie;  b«t  that  there 
was  not  a  complel';  idt'mily  of  ttiiiPiions  is  r^"^'*-*<l 
bjr  PInlarch  (A'/»m)  in  a.  qimtaiion  irora  iht  laws 
of  St)lon,  fh(f\viiig  iliat  L-ven  Iwrtore  th.nl  l''gt>laii>r 
the  ArtMtipngiics  and  Ephctie  wcrt*  id  some  case,s 
distinct. 

rt  hns  Wen  obserred,  in  (he  article  AncnoN,  that 
til*  I  change  uitn>diiceil  by  Solon   in  ihc 

c  1  Athens  was  to  make  ili<*  qiialificalion 

liji  ,,.1...  ....,aDil,  not  on  l)inh,  Imt  property;  also 

thai,  agrccaltly  to  his  n-'lorms,  the  nine  archons,  al'- 
ler  nn  uncrcpptionahlc  dtscharf^;  of  tlieir  duties, 
"went  np"  to  ilie  Areiupagus, and  hecaine  membcre 
of  it  for  fifo,  unless  expelled  for  inisrondtirt.* 

The  coxincil  then,  alter  his  lime,  ceaseti  lo  be  aris- 
u>cratic  in  constitution;  bni,a.s  wc  leani  from  Attic 
writers,  continued  so  in  spirit.  In  fact,  Kolon  U 
said  10  haro  formed  the  tH*o  councils,  the  senate 
and  the  Areiopagiis,  to  be  a  eheck  tinon  the  democ- 
racy; that,  as  he  himself  cipressed  it,  "the  state 
riding^  upon  them  a.^  nncliors,  might  be  less  tossea 
by  Ktonnx."  Nay,  even  after  the  archonn  were  no 
lon^r  elected  by  suli'rage,  bat  by  lot,  and  the  ofliec 
was  thrown  ojica  by  Aristeides  to  all  the  Athenian 
cilizcas,t)ie  ''upper  council"  still  retained  its  ibnner 
lone  of  (ecling.  We  learn,  indeed,  from  I^oeralrs,' 
that  no  one  was  so  bad  as  not  to  put  off  his  old  hab- 
its on  becoming  an  Arciopngile ;  and,  ihotnErh  this 
may  refer  to  private  rather  than  public  conduct,  we 
may  not  on  reason  a  lily  suppose   that  the  political 

Rrinciplcs  of  the  younger  would  always  lie  modifled 
y  the  older  and  more  numerous  ineml>er5  :  a  modi- 
fication whi'.'h,  Ihoui^h  cnntinunllv  le^s  in  dpfi^r^. 
would  still  be  the  *<ame  in  direction,  and  make  the 
ArciopagTis  what  Pericles  found  it,  a  rounicraciing 
force  to  the  democracy.  Moreover,  licvides  these 
changes  In  its  constitution,  Solon  altered  and  cx- 
lended  its  functions.  Before  his  linic  it  was  only  a 
criminal  court,  trying  cases  of  "  wilful  murtl'.T  :ind 
wounfiinjj,  of  arson  and  noisonins,"'  wherrns  he 
gave  it  extensive  powers  of  a  censorial  and  political 
nature.  Thu.<  we  leam  that  be  made  the  coimcil 
an  "overseer  oreveryihini;,  and  the  g^anlian  of  the 
laws"  empowering  it  to  inqulrt;  how  any  one  got 
his  livingf,  and  to  puui-ih  the  idle* 

We  leam  from  other  authorities  that  the  Areiopa- 
gitcs  were  "suprriniendents  of  Roi>«l  order  and  de- 
cency," terms  rather  unlimiic<l  and  undefmed,  aa  it 
i»  ni>t  improbable  S<»Ion  wi^hed  to  leave  their  au- 
thority. Them  ure,  however,  reconled  some  i>ar- 
lieulaV  instnjires  of  its  exertion.*  Thus  wc  find 
that  tJiey  called  persons  to  account  !br  cxiravaj^aiil 
and  di?iSoIuio  living,  and  that,  too.  evm  in  the  Inter 
days  of  Athenian  hisior>'.  On  Uie  other  hand,  they 
occasionally  rewarded  remarUahle  cases  of  indus- 
try, and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  called 
yi't'oiKow/zoxmadedomieiliary  vt.iit.s  at  private  enter- 
tainrarnLi,to  see  that  the  numl»er  of  guests  was  not 
loo  large,  and  also  for  other  purposes.  But  their 
ctfn*iorial  and  political  auihonty  was  not  confined 
to  matters  of  this  j^nbcjplinate  character.  We  learn 
from  Aristotle,*  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Median  inva- 
sion, when  there  was  no  monev  in  the  public  treo-s- 
ury,  the  Areiopaffus  advanced  ei^ht  drachmiE  a  man 
to  each  of  the  sailors:  a  statement  which  proves 
that  tbev  had  a  ireaiurv  of  their  own,  lathcr  than 
any  control  over  the  pnhlic  finance?,  as  some  have 
tunned  from  it.'  Acain  we  are  told^  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  bartleof  ChTmneia,  they  .<ei7rtl  anH  nut 
to  death  lho«e  who  deAcrled  their  countr>',  and  that 
they  were  thon»ht  by  some  to  have  been  the  chief 
preservation  of  the  city. 
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It  is  probable  that  public  opinion  stipporled 
in  acts  of  thii  kind,  wilhuiil  the  aid  of  whicli 
must  have  bciTi  ].owerifss  lor  any  such  oljeci 
connexion  with  this  point,  we  may  add  that, 
heinous  crimes  had  notoriously  l>ecn  cuinmill 
the  guilty  parlies  were  not  known,  or  no  ao 
appeared,  tne  Areiopngns  inquired  into  the  ml 
and  reported  (nrro^ivttv)  to  the  demus.     Tb 
port  or  information  was  called  airifaatt.    Tbh 
a  duly  which  they  sometimes  tinderlook  on 
own  fepponcibiliiy,  and  in  the  exercise  of  &i 
ejftahlished  right,  and  sometimes  on  the  order ' 
demas.*     Nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  tiiey  c 
iwwer,  that  on  one  occasion  they  apprehendi 
mdividual  (Antiphon)  who  had  ocvn  -     ••■"f 
the  general  assi-mbly,  and  again  Ir  | 

trial!  which  ended  in  liis  condemnaii 
Agam  we  find  them  revoking  an  ^lopoi 
whereby  -Bschfnes  was  made  the  anvoeal 
Atheus'beforc  the  Amphictyonlc  council,  and 
sliinting  Ih-perirles  in  his  mom.  In  ihesfl 
cases,  also,  they  were  roo«t  probably  support) 
public  opinion 'or  by  a  stroni?  party  m  the  stal 

They  also  had  dulics  connected  with  reU 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  sacred 
growing  about  Athens,  and  tr>'  those  who 
cliarsred  with  desiroyine  them.*  We  rcad| 
that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  ndijfioo 
sors,  ihey  on  one  occasion  examined  whethi 
wife  of  the  king  archon  was,  as  requirtd  by  U 
Athenian;  and  finding  she  was  not,  iiniKisod 
upon  her  h^^bQn^i.•  We  leam  from  the  sum 
sng«:  that  it  ua,s  their  otlice  generally  to  pimil 
fmpioas  and  irreligious.  Again  we  are  tuld.ll 
rainer  in  a  rhetoricJil  way,  that  they  rrdiew 
needy  from  the  resources  of  the  rich,  coDlruK 
studies  and  education  of  the  young,  and  inte; 
with  an<!  punished  public  cliAractor*  aa  such.' 

Indcpcnilcnt,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  » 
nal  court  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  which 
continued  lo  the  Areiopagus,  its  innueno* 
have  been  sufficicntlv  ffreat  lo  have  lieen  a  C 
erable  olvstacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  t| 
morrary  at  the  eipen.se  of  ih--  ', 
slate.  In  fact,  Plutarch'  ei]>: 
Ion  had  this  Jt)j>ct  in  view  m  .. 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  thai  Fender,  w 
was  an  archon  or  Areiopagitc,  and  who  wa» 
sed  to  tlie  aristocracy  for  maru 
diminish  its  power  and  circtui, 
lion.  His  coadjutor  in  t^li'^  '■'  i" 
statesman  of  iniloxible  ini'  1 1  i' ,  .  : 
commander.*  They  rtpr  iw m '-.l  m 
in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  the  a- 
on  the  stage,  where  i^^schylus  prodi; 
of  the  Kumenidcs,  the  object  of  whi-  d 
press  upon  ihe  Aihenians  the  dignity,  the 
ness,  and  con?ititutional  worth  of  the  ii 
which  Pericles  and  Kphialtes  wished  to 
He  reminds  ihe  Athenians  that  it  was  a  it 
inslitulcJ  by  their  patron  gcKM 
into  her  mouth  a  pipulnr  har.i' 
.1 '_':■;'  ■  •  "■-  'vntEons,  and  adm-riii  •.-.;!-,  ....  „,  v.;, 
I  I  :iis  in  possession  of  its  old  oad 

1"  ;_:ht<,  that  under  its  watchful  goal 

ship  they  might  sleep  in  cccnrily.*  Still  the< 
siiion  faileil :  a  deercr  was  earriwi,  bv  vbli 
Ariftotle  says,  ibe  Areiopqpns  wi  " 
and  many  of  its  heretliiar)*  rights  ;  ' 
ccro,  who  in  one  place  sfteaks  oi  i 
governing  Athens,  olwerves  in  another,  ihati 
thai  lime  all  aulliority  was  vested  in  the  ec< 
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)bc(i  of  its  omament  and  honour. 

MA   thai   ihe    people  deprived   the 

oear'iy  all    its  jutlieiaJ    auiliorily 

oAiyt^v  aTiionf).  rslahlJHliing  an 

icy,  and  making  tlicuisclves  su- 

eouns  of  justice,  as  if  there  had  for- 

i  a  snperior  tribunal.     Bat  we  infer  from 

Ussi^  that  the  council  lost  considerable 

in  mailers  of  sute;  for  we  leam  that 

ftt  entered  upon  a  career  ol  conquest  and 

^meot  lo  wtuch  she  hn<l  previously  been 

f  that,  "  like  a  rampar>t  horse,  she  would 

be  rein-sbot  snapped  at  Euha'n,  and  Icap- 

we    DctKhboarine  i'slands."     These   ac- 
li^j^;.  I.       ^^.,  ...  „^  .^.,.1  ^(jj  others, 

^atlv  at  (o  jterplex 

fTHi-  ; . ,  '         ii-is  been  much 

ptrciw  naitur  of  the  alterations 

ted;  some,  among  whom  we 

. .'  arc  of  opinion  that  he  depri- 

f  tlicir  old  jurisdiction  incases 

i....^.,  ,  .Hid  one  of  his  chief  arpimcnts 

ra3  ecideiitly  the  design  of  .£&cnylas  to 

tm  in  this  pniriKative,  which  therefore 

i;been  asJMiiled.    For  a  snthcicnt  answer 

»  voold  refer  oar  readers  lo  Mr.  Thirl- 

IBiks^'  merely  stating,  in  adilition,  iJiat 

fas*  expressly  affirms,  that  neither  tj-rant 

racv  ha-l  ever  dartd  to  lake  away  from 

).    In  addition  to  which,  it  may 

■  eon^qnencps  ascribed  to  ihe 

IS  to  indicate  tliat  the  Arei- 

-,  a  criminal  tribunal,  but 

.  ..   ^^. i  uf  ils  |Ktwcr  as  superin- 

I  morals  and  conduct  of  ihc  citizens,  both 
^  reii^oo^  matters,  and  as  exercising 
kA  over  iheir  decisions.  Now  an  author- 
brmcr  kind  seems  far  removed  from  any 
ifluence,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  its 
ild  have  made  it  a  dangeniu^  object  of 
lAay  nothinj^  of  the  general  satisfaction 
»  haA  always  civcn.  We  mav  observe, 
(»«  of  the  cKief  features  of  a  democracy 
aU  the  officers  of  the  state  responsible; 
U  n«>l  improbable  that  one  of  the  changes 
hr  KmHi  liiPK  n-ris  (n  makc  ilie  Areiopa- 
■  5,  accotmiable  to  the  dc- 
t  i'jn,  as,  indeed,  we  know 

ard  Were'  This  simple  regulation  would 
«ive  made  them  suMenirnt,  as  they  seem 
'  -  ■  ■  — :Mic  opinion  i  wherea-s  no  such 
-leii  m  rrimrnal  matters,  their 
niry,  being  always  s|)okcn  of  as 
ad  holy;  so  much  so,  that  Demasthene^ 
|bO(  even  the  condemned  whispered  an 
\  aninst  ihe  righteousness  of  ilieir  ver- 
leedl  the  proceeding  before  Ihe  Arciopa- 
pes  at  murder,  were,  by  their  solemnity 
V^  v«U  calculated  lo  ensure  jtuii  decis- 
1  pTDCflM  was  as  follows:  The  kin^  ar- 
K&t  the  case  into  court,  and  sat  as  one  of 
I  who  were  assembled  in  llie  open  air, 
IfBftiYi  against  any  coniamiQaiion  from 
■I,*  The  accuser,  who  was  said  rJf 
nm  hnaK^vTttv.  Arst  came  forward  to 
|mm  oAlb  (tkufioaia)  that  his  accusation 
ftg  over  the  slaujErhtcred  victims, 
rxtirpatton  Ufon  himself  and  his 
rre  it  noi  so.  The  accused  then 
cftAffce  with  the  same  solemnity  and 
B^h  party  then  staled  his  case  with 
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all  possible  plainness,  keeping  strictly  to  the  sat»> 
ject,  and  uul  b(*ing  nlUiwcd  lo  appeal  in  any  way  to 
the  feelm(^  ur  passions  of  the  judges.'  After  lh» 
first  speech,'  a  criminal  accu.scd  of  mnrder  ruighi 
remove  fri'tu  Athcn:«,  aud  thus  avoid  the  capital 
punishment  tixod  by  Draco's  Heoftoi,  which  on  this 
point  were  still  in  force.  Except  in  casea  of  p.'uri- 
cide,  neither  ihc  nccu:ier  nor  the  court  had  pc  vcr  lo 
prevent  this;  but  the  party  who  thus  evaded  the 
extreme  punishment  was  not  allowed  lo  re!!iru 
home;'  and  when  any  decree  was  passed  at  Ath- 
ens to  Icjfalize  Ihe  return  of  exiles,  an  exception 
was  always  made  against  those  who  had  thits  left 
Ibt'ir  couulr>'.* 

The  reputation  of  the  Arciopagiis  as  a  criminal 
court  was  uf  long  continuance,  as  we  may  learn 
from  an  anecdote  of  Aulus  GcUius,  who  iclU  ns' 
that  C.  00131)0113,  proconsul  oC  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  referred  a  case  which  perplexed  him- 
self and  his  council  lo  the  Areiopaf^.^  {ui  tul  judirrA 
gruviora:  cTrrcUtttiorcfquc) j  iliey  ingeniously  settled 
the  matter  by  ordering  the  parties  to  appear  thai 
day  100  years  {urUrsimo  antw  tufessi').  They  exist- 
ed in  name,  indeed,  till  a  very  late  perittd.  Thus 
we  find  Cicero  mentions  the  council  in  his  letters;' 
and  under  the  Emperore  Graiian  and  Theodosius 
(A.D.  SiiW),  Toi'^iof  *i7(TT0f  is  called  proconsul  of 
Greece,  and  an  Areiopa^te.'' 

Of  the  rcspeciabibty  and  moral  worth  of  the 
council,  and  the  respect  that  was  paid  to  it,  we 
have  abundant  proof  in  the  writing  of  the  orators, 
where,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  lo  find  it  men- 
tioned except  in  terms  of  praise.  Thus  L,vsias 
speaks  of  it  as  most  righteous  and  veneraljle  ;• 
and  so  great  was  the  respect  paid  to  ils  members, 
that  it  was  considered  mdc  in  the  demns  laughing 
in  their  presence,  while  one  of  them  was  making  an 
address  to  the  assembly  on  a  subject  tiiey  had  been 
deputed  to  invesligate.  This  respect  might,  of 
course,  facilitate  the  resumption  of  some  of  their 
lost  power,  more  especially  as  they  wore  sometimes 
intrusted  with  inquiries  on  behalf  of  tlic  state  s" 
on  (he  occasion  lo  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
when  they  were  made  a  sort  of  commissioncre  to 
inquire  into  thr>  ^taie  of  the  buildings  iihout  the 
Pnyx,  and  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
some  proposed  aUcraiions.  Isocratcs,  indeed,  even 
in  his  time,  when  the  previous  inquiry  or  iuKifioebx 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  speaks  well  of  their  morel 
influence;  Init,  shortly  after  iho  age  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus  a  change  had  taken  place;  ihey  h;id  lost 
much  of  ilieir  respecLabilitv.  and  were  but  ill  fitted 
to  enforce  a  conduct  in  others  which  they  did  not 
observe  themselves. 

The  case  of  St.  Paul  is  generally  quoted  as  L 
instance  of  their  autJmrily  in  religious  matters;  but 
the  words  of  the  sacred  historian  do  not  necessarilv 
imply  tliat  he  was  brought  before  the  council,  it 
mav,  however,  be  remarked,  that  they  certainly 
took  cognisance  of  the  iniroduciion  of  new  and  nn- 
aiithorized  forms  of  rrUgioiis  worship,  called  hrU 
Btra.  le/>6,  in  contradislinction  to  the  Triirptn  orolder 
rites  of  the  slate.'  There  was  also  a  tradition  that 
Plato  was  deterred  from  mentioning  the  name  of 
Moses  as  a  teacher  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  by 
his  fear  of  the  Areiopagus." 

With  respect  to  the  ntimber  of  the  Areiopagn?  *- 
ill  original  form,  a  point  of  no  great  moment,  ihoro 
are  various  accoimts;  but  it  is  plaJn  ihat  there  coiiW 
have  been  no  fixed  number  wneji  the  archons  bft. 
came  members  of  this  body  at  Ihe  expiration  of 
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ARQEMOKE. 

Mir  y<nr  of  office.  Lysia>,  iridoi-d,  speaks  of 
UiL'ni'  Brt  foriniiiK  u  pari  uf  the  Ar»'iitpat{»s  ^ven 
(loriiii;  ili;ii  liiiif ;  n  !itait:iiiciu  wbkti  can  only  U: 
rccutiL'ik'd  wiih  tlic  gciMTQl  upiniou  on  the  subjccL 
by  diippKNing  llial  lliey  foniicil  a  part  uf  ll»c  council 
iluring  ilieir  y«'ar  of  oitice.  but  wcru  nui  pcrmaiiuiii 
1111*1111101^  till  ilic  cuid  uf  that  tune,  aud  alter  passing 
a  fctitisfactoni'  cxamttiaiiun. 
AllKiSA.'  (  1  "/.  Ampuithiutiilm.) 
AUMTAL  OUI  wcr»;  (wn»un«  wliuae  occupation 
appeapf  lu  liai'o  Itveit  to  amu<ic  the  cum|Miiy  at  the 
Kuiiuin  ili:incr-iabU'.'».'  'I'hoy  wein  lo  Uave  Iweii 
Loukcd  u|Hjnuiili  uicinpt, n.s JuitiiaI  ^•priikM 

ul    tht;  mrmlfiA  (..'ii>aubun  C]iiiik>  thai 

they  wort'  yoai  \  i  ,  of  Uie  C\a\c  ojni  iiuuc 

schoul\  wim,  li  ^.>  procure  luUuwcrs, iJc- 

Uvcrt'd  thuir  >>>  ,  virtue  aiul  vice  ai  the 

(Uiincr>i  uf  the  ncli,  aiid  that  ll>ey  Vivtv  the  hAnw  ua 
(haiic  whuin  S*MH:ca*  culls  urriU^/itrrrs  phiU>^ip/uDi* 
Kiipcrii  aay.s  that  they  uen:  pervin^  who  tKiastctl 
u(  ihcir  uwii  vuluur  (ti/jrrr/),  hkc  thu  Milrt  i^hrtoMun 
of  riautus.'  Tumcbiw  takes  llie  wurd  lo  mean 
**aayerb  uf  pl<-aMaiit  things,"  from  uptTo^,  pita»nnt.^ 
AltGE'l.  We  Icani  from  Livy'  that  Numa  cun- 
Bcciutcd  places  for  Uic  celut>raliun  of  R-litfious  jcr- 
vievs,  which  wore  called  by  the  ponlificcs  ^'aif^ci.'' 
Varro  cajln  ihein  Ihe  chuf)c)»  of  tliu  ar;;ei,  and  Miys 
they  Mere  tweiiiy  seven  in  nuinlier.  disiril.mod  'in 
tbr  diil'erent  diMiicis  of  the  cilv  We  know  but 
little  of  the  particular  use*  to  which  ihey  were  ap- 
plied, and  tliat  little  is  uninipi)rtani.  I'hux  we  are 
luld  thai  they  were  st)|i:mnly  visited  on  the  Liber- 
aliu,  or  fc^tli'ul  of  Haechus;  and  nl>n,  that  when- 
ever llie  llanien  dialK  ui-m  Cni/'i  hi  ihcui,  he  was 
to  adhere  lo  eeruun  «  in  also 

lo  have  been  the  dr;  ..iphical 

reconis  Thus  we  read  m  \  iiuu,  "  Ju  .wi/ri.i  Aff^r- 
arum  taipfum  <st  sic;  Oypius  Piotis  pnnccjt.i,"  file., 
which  is  followed  by  a  description  fjf  the  neJKh- 
liuujrhuiid.  There  was  n  tradition  lliat  tliese  arad 
were  named  lioiu  the  chieftains  who  came  with 
Ucr.  ulc5,  the  Arrive,  Ijl>  Home,  and  occupied  the 
Oipitolinc.  or,  ns  it  was  oticienlly  enlk'd,  Katnniian 
Hilt     Im  'I    to  5fty  what  i.s  ilie  liisturical 

VllUo  or  I  Jii-s  legend  ;  wcuiay,  Iwwever, 

nolice  iib  .  .    wiih  the  statement  that  Home 

wan  lounded  by  ihe  rela^fti^in*.  with  whom  the 
turac  of  Argos  was  cuunecied.' 

The  name  t}ft;rt  wna  al.vi  given  (o  <  ■        ■  s 

thrown  into  tlie  Til>er  fnmi  Ihe  Suli  i  ', 

OD  the  Ide5  of  May  in  '■■-■■'*  -'■  \r.  'I'ln^  u  ,1-  u.-in: 
bv  the  iwntifice^,  1)1"  pnelorb,  and  niher 

ciliifens,  after  tJie  i-    :  i^t  the  cnMnmary 

aaerlfiees.  Tlie  iiuufies  were  thirty  in  number, 
mailc  of  bulrushes,  and  in  the  form  of  men  (rMiw^.n 
MtJIfitUt/M).  Ovid  niakeH  various  HU|i()asitionfl  to 
account  lor  ihc  orit^u  of  this  rile ;  we  enn  nn!y 
conjecture  that  it  waa  a  syiriKdiad  oflerin^'  to  jiro- 
pitiate  the  Rods,  and  that  the  number  \*as  a  repre- 
aontative  cither  of  the  thirty  imtrielon  enrire  at 
Itoine,  or  perhaps  of  the  ihirty  Latin  townships, '" 

•AKOKMO'NK  (t'lpyrfiuvti).  a  spcetrs  of  plant, 
which  IXKlonDBiis  is  almost  dispiwed  la  rr^'anl  ns 
ideiuieal  with  llic  Oiaunum,  or  Homed  Poppv, 
Sprcngel  sets  it  down  i'or  the  Pap>jvrr  rtf^rw(/ftr. 
The  parat;raph  in  Dioscoridcs,  in  which  the  second 
species  is  described,  would  seeiii  lo  be  spurious. 
Pliny  calls  liiis  plant  Arsertumin,  and  flSM>ii?t  it  vo- 
riyii*  curative  pnDj^rties  in  affections  of  the  nervoos 
lyfclem.  gout,  angina,  &c.'* 
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AKGENTUM. 

ARGENTA  KM,  bank. 
Rome     The  public  bank. 

di.Htin^nii»hcd  JiA)in    the    */  _ 

da****  of  mcnsani,  the  mrnMitu  tfinnqurrin 
riri,  were  a  sort  ot  cxtraoniinarv  Tn.T;,M^ri 
oUice  ticing  generally  filled  by  p' 
iheir  business  wat  lo  rrtfiilate  1! 
zeiis,  and  to  provide  ainl  •! 
jfcneics.'       *1  heie  were  >'■ 

lower  than  thcue,  and  wlin  ,  ^  ^         11 

that  ol   the  angentarii ;  and  Ktili  iower  ntoOtlj 
nummvhrii,  though  these  were  aN"  pnMie  fui 
nricM.     TbearRcntarn,<m  the  ei. . 
banker^,  who  tJul  all  kind<f  of  I"  mi 

nnd  a;;erify  Ui<!tne'>^  lor  iheir  * ..  - 

arc  Called  nrnmJutii  ;   orsrvUte  mctistc 
areeiUi  diMra.-.Ufies  ;   Wf^iifiattrrea  ttipis  at 
Tncir  private  character  is  clear,  from  wh 
says:*    "  Tabcma  (i.  e.,  nTgattnriu)  jful 

(/luiruM  HKl/l  «'/  jh  iVfitji/tpfttinff."      A  llliriM  n] 

tr<im.ieiiiinx xt'irc  carried  onlhioui^h  their  inlel 
tiim,  niij  Ihey  Ifepi  the  Aeeount-ljoukn  uf  their 
turners.  Uenee  all  tenns  reifpeciinf;  the 
between  debtor  and  creditor  werff  b'Trriwed, 
banking  business  :  thus,  rnitpurj.' 
put  down  on  the  debtur'^t  hide  in  ' 
inean^  "  lo  lx>rrow  money  ;"  f-.- 
back  af^^ain  ;"  wtmrn  (an  item  In  tfic  accot 
debt,"  or  even  "  a  debtor,"  as  when  Cic< 
"  £1^0  Piet$  rebMi  gcitxi  hue  $nm  asfra/t%t$ 
novum  existimer."*  On  these  boukf  of 
which  liavc  (jiven  rise  to  the  modem  Italil 
of  lxM>k-keeplnt'  by  diMible  entry,  sec  Pliay,' 
Silt    ii.,  r 

Tne  function*  of  the  areeniarii,   bcil 
oriK^lnnl  occripnlion  of  money-chnnjimj;  (; 
rtr/ren/i),  were  tt^  follows  ;   ).  Attending  put 
as  a(foutH  lor  purchasers,  in  which  caf>c  lh<^i 
calleil  inirrjirrtr**     y,  A*'-*"'""  ■•"  '  '"■■■' 
(jtftiffihit    nutiiiHtmim).     ."! 

keeping?  a  bank  in  the  m 

If  the  (leposiie  wan  not  to  t>ear  inti'iti^i,  it 

firjvsttn/ri,  or  rarun  prninin  ;'  if  it  was  to 

est,  il  ^^^         "    '  '       *     ''"'      -     ,  -  ral 

taid  noi   I 

nciion  <'■'-.         .:.  ,  :-    : 

The  shopn  ol   the  hankent  were  xn  tbe  cl 
round  tlie  forum  :  hence  money  borrowed 
banker  is  called  as  ciraimforanrum;  nnd  the  I 
font  ft'ierr  or  abirc,  fifro  mrrpi,  Ac,  mean 

coine  banknif^ '*      The  r* •  .'■■   -1   i' 

divided  into  corporatiuns  I) 

foli^i^ium  like  the  mensam 
argentarius  was  ncccssarilv  a  lre<.man. 

AKfiENTlJM   {o/i)i'/»r).  ailver.      Ar< 
HertMlotus*"  the  Lydinns  were  the  fiffil  p 
put  a  stamp  upon  silver;  but,  according 
timony  of  most  ancient  wrilcp*.  siUTr 
fir:»l  coined  at  jEffina,  by  order  of  Pheit 
B  C.  860."    The  silver  coins  of  Grce< 
divided  into  three  klnd^,  which  dillbr  in  app^ 
necordinic;  to  the  ase  In  which  tbcv  were 
The  must  ancient  are  very  thick,  and  of 
manship ;   tho'ip  of  jlC^na  u-<ually 
upper  side  Ihc  fipire  of  a  turtle  or  a 
on  Ote  under  an  indented  mark,  as  if  the 
the  time  of  slrikinp  the  meul  had  been  pla* 
a  puiir;)ie«n,  and  had  received   a  mar* 
weii?hl  of  the  blow.     The  second  kind, 
pear  to  bclunp  lo  the  aeeof  I*erjc!es  and 


I.  (Lit.,  uiii,,  SI  :  "rrnjiifr  prn-fnnm  ftmnU  U 
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KCi :'  DUi  una  reiiiaric  bouuiu  yivmauiy  ue 
}  the  coina^  of  his  own  time.  *(Mr.  Hus- 
i  his  experimeots  with  three  Atiic  drachms 
At  ages :  the  first  was  a  thick  one  of  the 
id  earliest  style;  the  second,  a  little  later, 
>f  a  thick  form,  with  the  head  of  Minerva, 
ag  that  of  the  oldest  coins,  but  not  quite  so 

the  third,  of  the  latest  kind,  broad  and 
h  the  owl  standing  on  the  diota,  the  helmet 
rra's  head  surmounted  by  a  high  crest,  and 
er  characteristics  of  the  later  coinage  of 
AAer  stating  the  results,  as  given  aoove, 
sey  goes  on  to  remark  as  follows :  "  Now, 
three  drachmae,  the  first  and  third  are  less 
.  other  Greek  money.  Out  of  nine  trials  of 
nd  cme  of  Roman  silver,  the  third  of  the 
[tie  coins  in  question  is  considerably  the 
f  all ;  and  the  first  of  them  is  likewise  in- 
all  but  two.  The  second,  on  the  contrary, 
r  standard  than  all,  and  therefore  this  alone 
mg  to  the  coinage  of  which  Xenophon 

And,  as  the  other  two  must  be  uf  diflerent 
e  first  belongs  to  an  age  earlier  ihan  Xeno- 
e  second  to  a  later.  Thus  it  appears  that 
IS  to  which  the  second  drachma  belongs, 
the  middling  class  of  Attic  silver,  between 
kest  and  nuest  of  all,  and  the  broad,  thin 
may  be  set  down  as  contemporary  with 
banes  and  Xenophon :  the  very  clumsy  and 
oted  pieces,  from  which  the  first  was  taken, 
to  an  interior  coinage  of  an  earlier  age ;  and 
ad,  thin  coins  to  later  times,  when  the  munev 
or  Athens  at  kast,  considerably  debased, 
ampaiative  value  of  these  coins  proves  also 
vas  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  to  alloy 
1DC11W7,  even  where  the  currency  had  good 

and  wide  circulation ;  and,  therefore,  those 
sue  mistaken  who  have  reckoned  the  worth 
u  >f  it  were  all,  without  exception,  fine  silver, 
iboQ^  it  is  conceivable  that  the  alloy  in  the 
i  coins  is  doe  to  want  of  skill  to  refine  the 
^  7ct,wha  the  later  coins  are  baser  than  the 
er,  tins  can  only  be  because  they  were  inten- 
iayilkiyei">) 

^  MS  already  remarked  under  JEa^  that 
^'M  origintlly  the  univenal  currency  in 


Auc  x^iucuituta  uui«uucu  iucu  siivci  iiuui  luc  Oli- 
ver mines  at  Laurion,  which  were  generally  regarded 
as  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  Athens.  We 
learn  from  Xenophon'  that  these  mines  had  been 
worked  in  remote  antiquity ;  and  Xenophon  speaks 
of  them  as  if  he  considered  them  inexhaustible.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  however,  the  profit  ari- 
sing from  them  had  greatly  diminished ;  and  in  the 
second  gentuiy  of  the  Christian  sera  they  were  no 
longer  worked.*  The  ore  from  which  the  silver 
was  obtained  was  called  tilver  earth  {apyvpin^  y^, 
or  simply  doyvpiTi^*).  The  same  term  {terra)  v,na 
also  appliea  to  the  ore  by  the  Romans,  who  obtained 
most  or  their  silver  from  Spain.* 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  difiercd 
considerably  at  diiTerent  periods  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man histonr.  Herodotus  mentions  it'  as  1  to  13 : 
Plato'  as  I  to  13;  Menander*  as  1  to  10;  and 
Livy'  as  I  to  10,  about  B.C.  189.  According  to 
Suetonius,*"  Julius  Ceesar,  on  one  occasion,  ex- 
changed gold  for  silver  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  9; 
but  the  most  usual  proportion  under  the  early  Ro 
man  emperors  was  about  1  to  13;  and  from  C(»^ 
stantine  to  Justinian  about  1  to  14,  or  1  to  15.^* 

•ARGENTUM  VIVUM,  auicksUver  or  Mep. 
cury.  It  is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastUB  under  the  name  of  fluid  silver  {upvvpof  x^ 
T6c)f  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  thus  described 
by  the  latter:  "This  is  procured  when  a  portion 
of  ciimabar  is  rubbed  with  vinegar  in  a  brass  mor- 
tar and  with  a  brass  pestle."  All  the  modem  pro- 
cesses, on  the  other  hand,  that  are  adopted  for 
separating  the  mercury  from  the  ore,  depend  upon 
the  volatility  of  the  metal,  its  conversion  into  va- 
j>our  in  distilling  vessels  or  retorts,  and  its  condensa^ 
lion  by  cold.  The  nature  of  this  mineral,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  understood  even 
four  centuries  later ;  for  Pliny^'  distinguishes  be- 
tween quicksilver  (Argenium  vivum)  ana  the  liquid 
silver  (Bydrareyrus)  procured  by  processes  which 
he  describes  from  minium,  or  native  ciimabar. 
This  hydrai^yrus  be  supposes  to  be  a  spurious  imi- 
tation of  quicksilver,  and  fraudulent  substitute  for 
it  in  various  uses  to  which  it  was  applied.^*  Dios- 
corides,  however,  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  written  about  the  same  time  with  Pliny,  means, 
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drachmce  for  the  first  conviction,  and  a  loss  of  civic 
rights  iuTtftia)  if  Ihe  same  person  was  convicted 
three  times  oi  indolence.^  According  to  Julius  Po)- 
ltii,«  Draco  did  not  impose  a  severer  punishment 
than  uTiuia,  and  Solon  did  not  punish  a  at  all  llll 
the  ihiru  ofTcnce." 

•ARGILLA,  Potters'  Clay,  included  frequently 
by  the  Latin  writers  under  the  general  name  of 
Creta.  Thus  Palladius  says,  ** Cretn,  qwim  turgiHam 
dicimvs:"  and  Oolnmella,  "Cr€t^,qttaiUHiUvr_figidi, 
qitam^ive  lumnvlii  argiUam  recant."*  These  writeni 
apeak  repeatediv  of"ereta  JipUaris^"*  "creta  qua 
Jiunt  amvhartt."  Cclsu-S  too,  speaks  of  "crd^i 
jSgularis,^  and  Vitruvius  of  "iwi  ce  cretn  factum, 
non  cacfum.'^  By  the  term  CrrJ/i,  therefore,  was 
generally  meant  some  whitish  clay,  such  as  potters' 
day,  pipc-clav,  or  fullers'  earth.    {Vid.  Cbkta.) 

•ARGI'TIS,  a  species  of  wine,  celebrated  by 
Virgil"  for  its  eriraordinarj'  durability,  and  prtv 
curcd  from  a  small  grape  abounding  in'juice.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  white  wii;e.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  well  founded,  we  may  discover  some 
analog'  between  it  and  the  best  growths  of  ilie  Rhine, 
which  are  obtained  from  a  small  white  grape,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  permanency." 

APrrPIOT  iiIKH  (tip;r,«ofdt«u)'wa3  acivilsnit 
of  the  class  npdc  rtva,  and  withui  the  jurisdiction 
of  Ihe  thesmolhet«,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay 
moneys  in  his  possession,  or  for  which  he  was  lia- 
ble, 10  the  plaintiff.  Thisuctlon  is  casually  alladed 
to  iu  two  speeches  of  Demosthenes,"  and  is  treated 
of  at  larj^j  in  the  speech  against  Callippus. 

*Ait(JYHl 'TIS  (u/jjT^mc),  a  name  given  to  (he 
ore  from  which  silver  was  obtained.    (Kwf.  Argbn- 

TUM.) 

ARGQIIOKOPEI'OJJ  {ApyvpoKonatop),  the  place 
where  munrv  was  coined,  the  mint.  That  nl  Ath- 
ens appears  to  have  been  in  or  adjoining  to  the 
chapel  iiifHJov)  of  a  hero  namrd  Slophanrphortis. 
In  it  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  the  coins." 

ARGYRAS'PIDES  iupyvpuamSec),  a  division  of 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  were  so  called  because 
they  carried  shields  covered  with  silver  plates. 
Tiiey  were  held  in  high  honour  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  whose  death  they  went  over  to  Amigo- 
nu5."  LivT  mentions  them  as  the  royal  Cdhort  in 
the  anny  of  Antlgoiius.^*  The  Emperor  Alexander 
Sevems  had  in  his  army  a  body  of  men  who  were 
called  nrsrjrpnspides}* 

•AR'I.\  {ofda).  a  sppcies  of  plant.  Banhin  held 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  pear-tree,  and  Miller  makes  it  to 
be  that  kind  which  gpis  the  English  name  of  White 
Beam-tree,  namely,  the  Ptirus  Ann  ol  Hooker.  But 
Schneider,  upon  ihe  authority  of  Sibthorp,  holds  it 
to  be  a  variety' of  the  dlufrcus  JfeT.^* 

AR1.\DNE['A  {'Kpiudvtia),  festivals  solemnized 
in  the  island  of  Naxos  in  honour  of  Ariadne,  who, 
according  to  one  tradition,  had  died  here  a  natural 
death,  and  was  honoured  with  snerifices,  accom- 
panied by  rejoicings  and  merriment.*'  Another  fes- 
tival of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Ariadne  in  Cyprus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
Instituted  by  Theseu.s  in  commemoration  of  her 
death  in  the  month  of  Gorpirens.  The  Aniathu- 
fitans  called  the  grove  in  which  the  grave  of  Ari- 
adne was  .shown,  that  of  Ajphrodite-Ariadne.  This 
Is  the  account  given  by  Plutarch*'  from  PEcon,  an 
Amathusian  writer. 


1  (Ljn.,  r..  Viir..,  <l^yfa(. — Aji.  Dimi.  Lacrt.  in  Sulonc. — Har- 
poor.,  a.  T.  KttTffi  cl  inrajiot. — V^l.  M11X..11..6,  3.}— *J.  (Onom., 
mi.,  (t,  «  «.)— 3.  ( I'trf.  Tnyt-ir,  L«ri.  Lvaia^.,  p.  707,  708.)— 4. 
(Pt]l»(l..  i.,  S4,  3.— Cubim..  li..,  1I,(».)— 5.  (Coliira.,  Hi.,  11,9; 
vi.,  17,0:  nii..a,3.— Ve([..iii..4»— fi.  (Cnlam..  eii..  4.  5.)— 7. 
(1.,  J.J— «.  [»iii..  I,  a.)— 0.  rOwjrj?.,  li..  99.)— 10.  (Hrtul«»oi»'« 
Aor.  Winet,  p,  TS.)— 11.  (in  Buoc..  IrtOS  :  m  OlTmii^wl.,  It79.) 
—IS.  (PoUux,  Ooom..  Tii.,  103.— UOckh.  Pali.  Emo.  of  Athens, 
rol.  i.,  p.  HM,  lr»iul.l— 13.  (Justiii..  m.,  7.— Curlms,  iv..  13.— 
Plot[»rr>i,  Einniiii.,  13,  Av.)—H.  (Li?..  xTfYii.,40.)— 13.  {l.im- 
prid.,  Alitx.  S«v.,  M.)— la.  (Throplinut..  H.  P..  i».,  7.— Aloms, 
ippnDd.,  «.  r.)— 17.  (PluUrrh,  Th«,,  BO.J— IS.  (TU*^    «>n  i 
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ARIES  {Kpi6c),  the  batlering-ram.  was 
shake,  perforate,  and  laiici  duwn  the  walU  oi  b& 
sie^^^l  cities.    It  consisted  of  a  large  bcajn, 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  especially  of  a  fir  or  an 
To  one  end  was  (aliened  a  mass  of  bronze  or 
(Kc^a^i/,  i/iSokfi,  npQTufiri^),  which  resembled  lit 
form  the  head  of  a  ram ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
shape  uf  the  extremity  ol  the  engine,  as  well  atjj 
name,  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  re^enibli 
of  ius  mode  of  action  to  that  of  a  nim  butting 
its  forehead.  The  upper  figure  iu  the  annexed  wc 
cut  is  taken  from  the  ba&-rcUefs  on  the  colur 
Trajan  at  Rome.    It  shows  the  aiies  in  its  simi 
state,  and  as  it  was  borne  and  impelled  by  hi 
hands,  without  other  assistance.     Even  when 
art  of  war  was  much  advanced,  tlie  rdiu  musi 
been  IrequentJy  use<l  in  this  manner,  both  wh< 
time  was  wanting  for  more  complicated 
mcnts,  and  wherever  the  inequality  of  the 
rendered  such  arrangements  impracticable, 
sculpture  shows  the  ram  directed  against  the 
of  a  wall,  which  must  have  been  inure  miner 
than  any  other  pan.    V^  AngtUarem  (urrim  iciiu; 
rant  arietis  vioientior.*") 


l\. — ^ 


3S: 


In  an  improved  form,  the  ram  was  surronn^ 
with  iron  bands,  to  which  rings  were  attached, 
the  purpose  of  su-spcnding  it  by  ropes  or  chains  fn 
a  beam  fixed  transversely  over  it.    See  ilie  I01 
figure  in  the  woodcut.    Bvihis  contrivance 
dicrswere  relieved  from  t^e  necessity  of  1 
the  weight  uf  the  ram,  and  they  could 
give  it  a  rapid  and  forcible  motion  bactwai 
forward,  so  as  to  nut  the  opposite  wall  into  a  si 
of  vibration,  and  tmis  to  shatter  it  into  fragment 

The  use  of  this  machine  was  farther  aided 
placing  the  frame  in  which  it  wa.s  suspended  n| 
wheels,  and  also  by  constructing  over  it  a  wc 
roof,  so  as  to  form  a  '*  tesiudo"  {x^Xux't)  npu 
which  proiedei!  the  besieging  party  from  the  del 
sive  assaults  of  the  Ijcsicged.    Josephus  informs] 
that  there  was  no  tower  so  strong,  no  wall  so  thi 
as  to  resist  the  lorce  of  this  machine,  if  its 
were  continued  long  enough.* 

The  beam  of  the  aries  was  often  of  great  lei 
e.  ^.,  eo,  100,  or  even  120  feet.    The  design  of 
was  botn  to  art  across  an  intcn*ening  ditch, 
enable  those  who  worked  the  machine  to  remaii 
a  position  of  comparative  security.     A  hi 
men,  or  eren  a  greater  number,  were  sonoet 
employed  to  strike  with  the  beam. 

The  besieged  had  recourse  to  various  cont 
ces  in  order  to  defend  their  walls  and  towers 
the  attacks  of  the  aries.  l.  They  attempted,  W 
throwing  burning  materials  upon  it,  to  set  It  on  fire"; 
and,  to  prevent  this  from  being  effected,  it  was  coV" 
ered  with  sackcloth  {6tf>{itt*  cUiciis*)  or  with  bi 


1.  (Jac»phftfl.^SiiidiU.>— S.  (Anin-  Mtreall.,  xur.,  fi.)- 
fAppiut,  BcU.  M;tbri>L>— 4.  (BelL  JuJ.,lii.)— 5.  (JowipH^' 
—8.  O'offot-,  iT..a3.l 
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Mb*),  which  were  sometimes  inotsienetl 
ttpannu  cj-upiili'V  2  They  Ihrew  down 
P9,  ■"■  ■'  '  * —nk  vH  liie  iron  head  of  the 
T..  u  ihc  same  purjiose,  ihey 

ir-on  upright  poais  {UtUeno- 
Ihe  exiremiuct*)  of  Uiese  beams  (hey  su:>' 
of  lead,  ininks  of  trees,  stunes,  or 
They  then  caused  tliese  nonder- 
to  fall  rt^peaicdlv  upon  the  liead  of  the 
t>.o    L.i-,  ir/.  party  aitempied  to  defeat 
rt  I'lr  10  ttiose  mentioned  un- 

U  ■    viz.,  by  ihe  use  of  sickles 

Im;  tuJ^  ut  luug  poJcS  {iisarrilAiA  /«/ca/ts*), 
Oyed  to  cut  the  ropes  l^  which  tiie  stones 
•weights  wciT  Mi<t)tniled.  4.  They  caughl 
of  the  ram  \u  a  iiuoee  {lapiro,*  /ipo^otf*). 
'  thus  enabled  lo  dr^w  it  on  one  side  and 
blows,  or  even  !o  overturn  it  and  prevem 
altogether.'  5.  They  seized  the  head  with 
brcep«  armed  with  teeih,  and  eaJlfd  the 
u*),  and  they  ihtis  batHed  the  elfonsof  the 
in  the  same  war  a**  by  usine  the  noose. 
Ued  sacks  with  chaff,  or  stutTed  them  with 
;  materials,  and  su^ipcndcd  them  by  ropes 
the  ram  was  e.\  peeled  to  strike,  so  a«  to 
blows  and  break  their  force,  the  bcsiegere 
\TijS  the  sickles,  as  already  men- 
'i:.>,'  This  provision  of  sickles, 
lam,  beloii;;ed  to  the  more  com- 
ne,  called  Ustuda  aneinria. 
machines  of  this  class  were  so  con- 
be  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  be  con- 
ce  \n  place,  and  were  put  together 

i  '  with  on  anarhron- 

t  ines  as  employed  at 

»qI  liiiiiu  and  ol  LburentDm.^^  Fhucydi- 
prm-s  the  use  of  it  by  iIh:  rclopoonrsianA  at 
\i '  "'  ■  'I  j5n(  {y  fjp5|  tKicame  an  impor- 
\\  -  in  the  hands  of  the  Mnccdo- 

oiiaus.    (ri(/.  Falx,  Ullkpulik, 


% 


{<«>«''c).  tbe  ordinary  ram.     (>7i/.  Ovii.) 

i'.un),  a  shellfish  noticed  by 

to  a  Kenns  of  the  class  Moi- 

-aceu  undor  llie  Untaii-^}^ 

v),  a   species   of  plant. 

!    alliance  with  the  Ar%mi^ 

y,  luudeni  botanists  ^ve  it  the  name 

MiUer  calls  il  Friar's  Cowl  in 


OLOCH'IA  (upiffr€»^;fia),  a  Species  of 
m  Birthtt'ort.  There  is  some  diffi- 
ing  the  three  kinds  described  by  the 
s  thinks  there  is  little  reason  lor 
'Ihe  tfT^K»y7TA)7  as  Iwing  the  ArtauAochxa 
and  the  untpii  as  bemg  the  Lon^A  of  mod- 
lM3i;  and  ytlSprf'nsel  iiiclincs  lo  refer  the 
y  A.  palltda,  ano  ihf*  other  to  the  A.  Crdun, 
^ii^^r,-.'  ^  nr  questionably  the -injr/o/wA- 
IH,  1.1  Biiihwort."    The  Birlli- 

I  |ifr  ■ml  tonic  and  stiinulniirij? 

L   y\  ■  alher  complaints  in  which 

lloc'  'ud  useful,  notices  severe 

H,  ■'  breathin'T,   hip-jjoul,    (hv 

COfpi  ind  in  Pt-iu,  at  die  present 

A.  J-  '1  (called  m  that  country 

F  b  tX^V/u,  Of  Star-Ucoil)  is  hii^hly  es- 
A  venedy  against  dvseuterics,  malignnni 
r»,  colds  rlicmnatic  pains,  &c. 
pajl  os^d." 

UUMB,  M*ir«ll.,xzM  7.) — 3.  titno^^\ni  ri}r 

JoMfib..  l.c.)— I.  [Lir.,  xuciiit.,  S.) 

.r.i.T     t  ,- 1 — 7.  (Ajnm.  Marcfll.,  IT.. 

,1  v,-,((it,,  Apf'ian.,  U.  cc.) — 

.«l;i]i..7(Xi.>— 19.  (ii., 

......      W.  {Di«c«.,  «.,  IW.- 

,*.v.^lA   '^ilH-m.  *D|ieiiiI.,i.f.]— '10.  (LinO- 
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ARMA.  ARMATU'RA  (/vreo,  jcuxta,  Horn,  ftr- 

Ao),  arms,  armour- 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  caillcsi  time-, 
theGreeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  used  stones  and 
clubs  fur  their  weapon.s,  anil  that  they  wore  ilic 
skins  of  the  wild  beasts  which  ihey  had  slain,  at 
once  as  proofs  of  their  strength  and  prowess,  and 
as  a  protection  lo  their  bodies.  Hence  Hercules 
was  comuionly  represented  clad  in  the  snoils  of  the 
JJemeau  lion^  as  well  as  carrying  a  club.*  The 
use  of  the  poatskin  for  a  similar  purpose  has  been 
noticed  under  the  article  JF.cxa,  Theocritus,  in  tlie 
following  lines,  dcsciibcs  the  savai^  wrestler  Amy- 
cus  as  wearine  the  skin  of  a  lion,  which  was  fasten- 
ed over  his  breast  by  two  of  the  paws,  and  depended 
from  thence  over  his  back : 

AvTup  ifTT^p  vuToio  *at  avxivo^  ^uprfro 
'Axpuv  depfia  Xiovro^  a^pficvov  ix  noAeuvinf.* 
This  mode  of  wearine:  the  lion's  skin  is  displayed 
in  two  small  bronzes  of  vers*  high  antiquity,  which 
have  beeti  published  by  Micali,*  and  which  are  cop- 
ied  in  the  annexed  woudctit. 


In  the  Homeric  battles,  we  have  some  trace*  of 
the  u«;c  of  hides  for  defensive  armoitr.asin  the  third 
l«>ok  of  the  Iliad,*  where  Paris  appears  li^'htly  arm- 
ed with  a  bow  and  panther's  skin  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. In  the  ArgonauLic  expedition,  Ancxus,  the 
Arcadian,  always  wore  for  the  same  purpose  the 
shaffEry  hide  of  a  bear,  and  Arpiis  that  of^a  black 
bull.'  Even  as  late  as  tlie  Messenian  war,  the 
mountaineers  of  Arcadia,  servin»  under  Aristode- 
mus  as  lii^ht-armed  soldiers,  wore  the  skins  both  of 
sheep  and  poaLs,  and  also  of  bears,  wolves,  and  oth- 
er wild  bca.sts/ 

Nevertheless,  the  armour  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Trojan  armies,  as  represented  by  IIomer,was  com- 
plete and  elaborate.  In  various  passaees  he  de- 
scribes the  entire  suit  of  armour  of  some  of  his  grrcat- 
cst  warriors,  viz.,  of  Achilles,  Patroelus,  Agamem- 
non, Menelaus,  and  Paris;'  and  we  obsei-vc  thai  il 
consisted  of  the  same  portions  which  were  used  by 
ilic  Greek  soldiers  ever  after.  Moreover,  the  order 
of  p^ttin^•  them  on  is  always  the  same.  The  heavy- 
armed  warrior,  havinp:  already  a  tunic  around  his 
lioily,  and  pr^-paring  for  combat,  puts  on,  first,  his 
grenvca  (Kvjfiiith^,  ocretr)  ;  secondly,  his  cuirass 
(tfdipof,  lonca),  to  which  belonged  the  fiirpjj  under- 
neath, and  the  zone  (Cwig,  Ct^mijp,  cinirulum)  above; 
thirdly,  his  sword  (^(>o<-,  cnsis,  gtadiuf),  hunfl  on 
the  left  side  of  his  body  hy  means  of  a  belt  wnich 


I.  (t'lA  Tbeocr.,  xi».,  270.)— 3.  (Id.,  xxii  ,  W.)-J.  (Tulia 
»TAtiti  il  Dotninm  Hex  Rimmiii,  itl.  xir.,  fig.  %,  ami  ul.  ivi.,  1,  fl^ 
7.)— 4.  (111.  I7.I— a.  {On»h.,  Arftm.,  IW.— ApoH-  Bh«I..t.,  5M 
— Schot.  in  loc.)-^.  (Pnui.,  W..  11.  «  l.>— T.  (II..  iri.,  SSS-SIQ 
U^  1S9-198  ;  li.,  I5-4S  ;  xtj.,  130-I4t ;  xii.,  aM-3»\.> 
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passed  orer  th**  right  shodlder;  fourthly,  the  large 
round  ghicid  {(T'U'of,  atnr/r,  ctjpeur,  sevlum),  support- 
p(l  in  ihe  naino  manm/r ;  fifthly,  his  helmet  (Ao^jfj, 
Kvi'fij.cojixts  naUa);  sJMhly  aiitl  lastly,  he  took  hia 
»I»car  {ty,x'>i\  ^^iffv,  haata),  or,  in  many  cases,  two 
Spears  (Joi'/k  dvu).  Virgil  represents  the  ouiiit  of 
a  warrior  as  cori-sislinij:  of  the  same  six  portioni;, 
when  he  describes  the  armour  made  by  Vulcan  for 
jEneas,  and  brought  to  him  by  his  mother.*  The 
fonn  and  use  of  ihese  poniuns  nrc  described  in  sep- 
arate articles  under  incir  Lritin  names.  The  an- 
nexed woodcul  fxhihiis  ihcm  all  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  warrior  attired  for  battle,  as  shown  in  Hope's 
Oslumc  oflhc  AndaUi  (i.,  70). 


Those  wht)  tt(?re  defended  in  the  manner  which 
has  now  boun  reprcj^rnted,  are  04illt  d  tty  Homer  tlo- 
wmrai,  fnmi  llieir  gre.'ii  bhitid  (an-rir);  also  «;'.V'- 
ftaxoi,  because  tlicy  f(>n^ht  hand  to  liand  with  their 
adversaries ;  but  iniicli  more  I'ummonly  irpoftaxot, 
because  they  occupied  ihf  front  of  the  army:  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  thrti  [hesu  lemis,  es]wciallj'  the 
last,  were  hononrahk*  lilh";,  the  expense  of  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  (TaioTrAi'i?')  beinji  of  ilsf  If  suf- 
ficient to  prijve  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  wearer, 
while  his  place  on  the  field  was  no  less  iodicalivc 
cf  strvngtli  and  hraverj'. 

In  later  times,  the"  hcav>'-armed  soldiers  were 
called  ^tTAirai,  because  the  term  orrP.a  more  espe- 
cially denoted  the  defensive  nnnour,  the  shield  and 
thora^t.  By  wearini?  the.se  ihey  wore  disiinpiishcd 
from  the  light-armed,  whom  Ilcrodoliis,'  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  calls  uvottmi,  and  who  are 
aim*  denominated  i/u/oi  and  yi'fivof,  yufti'ijrat  or 
yt',uw}Tff.  Instead  of  bcinp  defended  by  the  shield 
and  thorax,  their  bodies  had  a  much  sh^btrr  cover- 
ing, sometimes  couiistinp  of  skins,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  instance  of  the  Arcadians,  nnd  some- 
times of  leather  or  cloth;  and,  instead  of  the  sword 
and  lance,  they  commonly  fong^htwiih  darts,  stones, 
hows  and  arrow*,  or  slintfs.  Though  ^rcnily  infe- 
rior in  rank  and  nmwes.''  to  the  hcavy-arracd  sol- 
diery, it  is  probable  that  they  often  surpns-scd  them 
in  Tiwmbere;  and  by  their  agility,  bv  their  rapid 
movements  from  place  to  place,  and  fiy  emhrarinp 
ererr  opportunity  of  assailinR  the  enemy,  cominp 
towards  the  front  nnder  the  protection  of  the  hean'- 


ftrmed,  and  again  retreating  for  safely  into  the  reiij 
thev  rendered  important  service  to  their  emnlovm. 

"VVe  are  justified  in  ttsing  the  tt- rm  *  enij 
tiecausc  the  li^ht-armeU  were  cnriiinunly 

in  asuhordinate  canaciiy  to  indinduals  ol'tJi.  . 

armed  soldier}',    in  this  manner  tltc  Helots  wen 
compelled  to  scn'c  in  the  Spartan  army.    At  lie 
baHlc  tif  Platfca,  each  Spartan  had  an  api- 
of  no  less  than  seven  Helots  to  earn*  his  , 

firotect  him  in  danger,  to  assist  him  in  cc: 
lis  opponent,  and  aku  lu  prrform  every  ni' 
\ice.'  On  the  same  occasion,  as  we  are  i 
by  Herodotus,*  the  other  divisions  of  ih 
armv  had  only  one  light-anncd  to  otic  heai 
soldier.  In  after  times,  also,  ihc  Atheni-M 
had  usually  one  attendant,  and  received  .! 
for  Iwth  himself  and  liis  servant  two  dracli...-  ,^. 
dav.*  J 

besides  the  heavy  and  light  armed  soldier*,  thf 
6frXiTai  and  V"^"/,  who,  in  general,  bore  i 
one  another  the  intimate  notation  now  vx 

another  dDscripHon  of  men,  the  r/' 

formed  a  part  of  the  Greek  armv,  ih* 
hearof  them  in  early  limes.     Insieai     ;  :    ^ 

round  shield,  1hey  c;jrricd  a  smaller  one  called  itic 
nO.rn,  and  in  other  rcpiH'cts  their  annonr,  (hough 
heavier  and  more  eflrctlve  than  that  of  the  i'i)M,. 
was  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  hopliies.  ThB 
weapon  on  which  they  principally  depended  vnil 
the  spear. 

The  cities  of  Euhflpa  agree*!  to  go  to  batlh'  nrJf 
as  hoplites,  discardiiiE  the  use  of  light  ain' 
pending  on  ihe  sword  and  lance,  and  hand 
latter  a.s  a  pike.*    TI.*'  KulNx-ans  were  prut 
duccd  to  form  this  agieeracnt  in  conscfjueii^ 
richnrss  of  tlteir  island  in  the  ores  ol  coj]    -      '- 
iron.    On  the  other  hand,  those  nations  which  ^adj 
neither  mines,  nor  any  considerable  wealth  ofotiiitj 
kinds,  cnuld  scarcely  send  any  but  Hght-armcd  scIh 
dicrs,  who  commonly  served  ns  mercenarie*;. 

The  Romans  legions  consisted,  as  the  CJictki*i 
fontry  for  the  most  part  did,  of  heavy  and  ligW 
armed  troops  f  ftris  ct  letis  arftiaturti).  Uul  t\\tf\ 
were  not  formed  upon  the  same  svstemof  aitaehingi 
individuals  to  "ne  another,  in  inc  relation  of  the 
master  or  employer  and  his  scn'ant.  A I  all  eveot% 
this  .system  did  not  prevail  among  the  Romans  Iff 
any  extent^  and  when  Virgil,  in  the  -fin/iV  men- 
tions the  armonr-bearer  or  squire  (anntjfi'rr). ' 
understand  him  to  allude  lo  the  Grecian  oi  < 
practice,  or  to  ailribuie  such  attendance  and  .sutc 
to  kings  and  generals  only.  I 

When  a  legion  was  drawn  np  in  order  of  v  "''■ 
the  heavy-anned  were  posted  in  from  in  " 
visions,  viz.,  the  jtrincipes,  the  hostoti,  and  ih- 
and  Iwhind  them  were  placed  ihe  lighi^irmi 
divisions,  called  the  n?r«rii, and  the  acccnsi  i  ; 
the  weiirh!   and  strength  of  the  arms  decreiiMrg 
eradually  in  these  five  divisions,  imtil  the  rearcofrj 
sisted  only  of  archers,  slingcrs,  and  other  tmnps. 
wlm  might  leave  their  place  whenever  occ;i 
quired,  and  make  sTvift  cxcnr^ions  for  the  ( 
of  attacking  and  annoying  the  enemy.     KspccialiT 
in   commencing  an  engagement,   the    light-aiVM« 
troops  advanced  to  the  front,  strove  lo  put  the  enemf 
fo  flicht,  and,  if  successful,  pursued  ilioin.     If,  oo 
the  other  hand,  they  were  worsted,  they  retreated 
again  in  a  body  behind  the  hea\*y  iroons,'  on  whi»m 
as  the  main  slay  of  the  army.depcndea  the  deeisioi 
nf  the  conflict.     If  the  hea\*Tr-- armed  were  vi-  i..ri 
ous,  the  light-armed  ajain  mshed  for^vard  U'    i  i  ii 
breaking  the  ranks  nf  (be  enemv,  and  ihc  potsui 
was  left  to  them  and  to  the  cavalry,  while  ihe  prfn 
cipes,  hastaLl,  and  triarii  maintained  their  ori  ' 
position.* 
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Oa,  63.»  I  5.  (Vtpit..  D,  R,  Milit.,  ii.»  15-17.) 


Aim  A. 


ARMILLA. 


figun:  is  lako'n  fixun  the  arch  61 

tius  at  Rome.    On  comparing  it  with 

■  Mrp  in  llie  laM  wiumIcui,  we 

(hi  natumal  chamcier  is  dis- 

a  V, .  tioe  in  the  auitude  and  ex- 

[the  sevei tkl  pai  i:s  of  the  qnnotir  curre^pond, 

oolj  l^ist  tlic  Jfoman  soldier  wears  a  da^- 

»N£M0)  nn  lii^  ri:/ht  siilc  instead  of  a 

fell,  ajul,  in.'^li.'ad  of  g^reaves  upon  liis 

,. .■!;.!  auii  cfili^'a.    All  ilie  cswiuial 

1  heavy  artnoiir  {Umco,  msis,  cii- 

.iie  mentioned  tu>;olher  in  an  epi- 

li/  and  all  fxrepi  the  six-ar  in  q well- 

ge  of  St.  i*uulj'  whi'Mf  enurnoralion 

eules  will)  the  ttspircs  nn  the  arch  of 

I  uhu  in;ikt:s  int-ntum,  nul  of  grcaves, 

or  Mndali  tur  iJtc  feet. 


-.  H'le  parts  of  the  heavy  armour 
t  or  leather.  The  in':ial  piinci- 
^1  ill  O.C.I  lormr.lion  wrs  iliai  compnimdof 
hi  ifa  which  wc:  call  bronze,  or,  more  prup- 
Em^iat.  f  K«W.  JE.S.)  ilvncc  Ihr  nnrnes  for 
t: '  .Tfj)  are  often  used  to  mean  ar- 

t  rt'rtccted  frora  the  arms  of  a  war- 

L^i  ^^-^''3  ;^aA^€itJ  by  Homer,  and  iux  aeua 
Instead  of  copper,  iron  aiUrward  camp 
(Xi..r.^iL-,-l.-  n^cd  iu  the  manufaclurc  of 
iiadeof  it  arc  much  more 
!•:•:  iron  is,  by  exposure  to 
lin!;ly  Uatle  lo  corrosion 
Iver.  and  tin  unniixcd  with 
•-<-  ■  '■"  ''Specially  to  enrich 

tl>'  the  Cych>pes,  nnticr 

Uno  the  suit  for  .^neas, 

If  wtetkUOuedt  ihey  employ  these  various 


tnasters  nl  anus  were  called  armulodares  tuA  camp^ 
doctorts  (orXf)dM5a«rcu',  iir>.nfI((!u(i«aAo(). 

The  armory  or  arsenal,  in  which  arms  of  all 

kinds  uere  kept,  was  called  (iin)(i)n<:7i/(iriiim  (urA($> 

^7*7,  'lT?.*i^f/(i«ioc')     The  mannK  arsenal  at  tlie 

Pincus,  built  by  the  archilccl  Pbilo,  was  Uie  glory 

,  oltlic  Athenians.* 

I      In  nidc  states  of  society,  when  the  spirit  of  lio- 
'  lence  rendered  life  and  projwrtv  insecure,  both  Gfc- 
I  cians  and  the  nations  arouutf,  whom  ihey  called 
barbarians,  constantly  carried   aims  for  incir  dfr- 
I  fence.'    In  the  time  of  Thucydides*  llie  AtlieuiAiis 
I  had  discontinued  this  practice,  hecacue  the  necessi- 
ty for  being  always  armed  existed  no  longer;  but 
they  all  Ixire  sjiears  and  shields  in  the  public  pro 
cesiions. 

ARMA'RIUM,  originally  a  place  for  keeping 
anus,  aileruard  a  ccnboard,  in  which  were  kejn, 
not  only  artns,  but  iilso  clothes,  book?,  money,  or- 
namenis,  iraaf*es,  pictures,  and  other  articles  of 
Tolue.  The  armanum  was  g-cnerally  placed  in  the 
atrium  of  the  hou.sc.'  The  divi.-sions  of  a  librarj* 
were  called  armnria}  "We  Dud  nrmaritim  ffist'-isvm 
mentionr'd  as  a  kind  of  sepulchre  iu  an  inscription 
in  Grm*;r.' 
ARMAMF.NTA'RIUM.  (Vid.  Abma,  p.  95.) 
*AHMENrACA  M.VLA  (fifM'ApficviaHa),  a  fruit, 
which  nin.scorir)e-s  miikes  llic  same  with  the  prata- 
cirt  of  the  Romans.  There  sccm.s  little  reason  lo 
doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  our  Aprirol* 

*AItM£N'lllM  {'Afifiiviov),  a  blue  pigment  called 
after  the  countrv  whence  it  came.  The  kind  which 
by  Dioscoritle.s  is  esteemed  the  best,  Q])|H'ars  to  have 
b^en  an  eanh;  for  he  requires  it  to  lie  smooth,  fria- 
ble, and  free  from  stone.  Adams  makes  it  to  have 
Icen  an  impure  carbonate  of  cojipcr,  like  the  Lapis 
Layuli.  Hill,  howerer,  maintains  that  it  was  a  yel- 
low earth  or  ochre  of  copper.  The  Annrnivrti  must 
not  be  confounded  with  ilic  Lapm  Armenlnt  (Ai'lof 
'A/i//*»'mK'jf),  or  Arrnenian  stone,  first  noticed  by 
Paulas  .f^g^incia.  and  whicli  is  called  '/.iOo^  ^a<"ot'pmc 
by  Myrcpsus.  Jameson  says  the  Armenian  siune 
ot  the  aucicnis  was  a  limestone  imprepii.ned  with 
earthy  asnire  copper,  and  in  M'hich  copper  and  iron 
pyrites  were  sometimes  disseminated.* 

AR.VI1L1^\  {^•a'Aiov,  \p0.iov,  or  -^itOLioy,  x^iSuv, 
u/iOMru),  a  bracelet  or  armlcl. 

Amonj?  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Medcs 
and  Persians  appear  to  have  displayed  the  grcaiesi 
taste  for  ornaments  of  this  class.  They  wore  not 
only  annillff  on  their  w^rists,  and  oa  the  ami  a  little 
below  the  shoulder,  but  al.<o  earring,  collars  or 
necklaces,  and  splendid  turbans.  These  portion* 
of  their  dress  often  consisted  of  strings  of  valuable 
pearls,  or  were  enriched  with  jewels.  They  were 
Intended  to  indicate  the  rank,  [K>wer,  and  wealth  of 
the  wearer,  and  this  use  of  them  has  continued 
throu;;h  successive  generations  down  to  the  jiresuni 
day.'* 

In  Europe,  polden  annilliE  were  worn  by  the 
Gauls  both  on  their  arms  and  on  their  vrifts."  Thi? 
Sabines  also  wore  ponderous  golden  annillae  on  the 
left  arm,  about  the  time  of  the  fouudatioa  ofRonie ;" 


Jon\ 


\  ht  5t7pp05ed  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
MMmir«ii  their  hish  trnown  as  conquer- 
■1  bcu)^  T'  xrurted  in  the  use  uf 

'egctim  h'  in  his  first  UKik,  de- 

tnA  r*-  ■•  ,.,,  o-  Louuiof  ihecxerc-iics 

Itf  iJ  The  recruits  were  pn^vi- 

«fei' :  and  other  weaf>ons  uf  un- 

ir  a-  ;:nd  in  other  respects  cx- 

\My.  i--cipline  of  the  drill.    Thu 


JV.»-e  iVpk-.  n  ,  14-17.)-!.  (JCn..  d..  470.) 


1.  (Virf.  Lir.,«xi.,J3.— Jur.,xiii,,B3.)— 3.  (Strah.ix.,  I.  li 
— Plm.,  H.  N..  vji.,  38— Val.  Mu..  »iii.,  12.— Cir..  I>e  OniL.  U 
I4.>— 3.  (TliiiCTil.,  i..tt.)— t.  (vi.,JR)-5.  (DiR.ai.  iit.IO,  ..  S 
— Cic,  pro  Clticnt.,  c.  «.— rdmn..  S»t.,  W.— I'lio..  ]I.  N  , 
mil.,  17,  32,  xxrr.,  9,  «.)—«.  (Vifruv.,  Tit.,  Pm-f.— V-ij^bo., 
Tiir..e.)— 7.  (r.»*3,>'«.  <.)—«.  (IhMM-w.,  1,185.— HtirJ.«iB  fa 
Plm..  H.  N.,  iv.,21.— C:uiri,  Bibli<ith.  JIi<T<an.  Aral>..  viJ.  {.,  ^ 
330.— G<-«Qrr.  I<rx.  RtmiiruiR.l—V.  (Dinicur.,  ▼.,  105.— Vltrwr., 
7,  0.— P'.in.,  H.  N.,  xii».,  as,— Adivmii,  Append.,  •.  t.— Mtfow*j 
Ar.r.  MiiiPriJ  .  p.  m,  Cy.)— 10.  (Ili-nxJ.,  Tili.,  113;  ix.,  80.— 
Xi-n..  Annb.,  j..  S,  27  ;  i..  6,  Stt.— C;rror„  i.,  3.  2,  5  ;  vi.,  4,  9,  «1 
■libi.— Ctiirr*  Mytil.,  ap.  Alhm.,  lii.,  H.— Diod.  Sic,  v.,  44.— 
Oirn.  Nr.p.,  Dat.,  lii.— Amm.  MnrtrU.,  rxii)..  *nh  An. — CuDMtt 
r.<^n..iiir..  22,  30,  47.- E7ck..xxni.,48.— aSam..  i.,  10  — Wll 
liin»('i*'»  Cuiturns  i.f  Auc.  EfyrU  *'"!■  lii-.  p-3'4i  375.)-  II  (CI 
QuEulnif..  sp.  Aiil.  Grll.,  ix.',  13.— Ilrf)?  roic  ^fioxioei  wai  rvlt 
.,4,  A.)-13.  (LW.,  L,  Jl.— Flm  ,  i,  I 


KUf-wnJi  diXia  -.  Stratio,  ir. 
— Vxl  Max..  IX..  B.  1.) 


9b 


$iu\  fii  the  same  early  period,  ihe  Saroians  U'ore 
'  ichly-omiimcnied  anaJeU  at  ihe  solemn  fe^vals 
In  liunour  oI'Judo.' 

It  (Joes  nut  appear  that  armillos  were  subsequi^mly 
wont  among:  the  Grecki*  by  tlie  male  sci.    Bui  itiosc 
Ifttiies  who  aimed  at  elegance  and  fa-nhion  bail  lioth 
ttnrXeU  (rrepiCpaxiuvta^)  and  braccicU  i^rfUKapma, 
'^i/My»(3«i,  uKpoxetpia),  of  various  materials.  Khapcs, 
*ltiil  styles  of  omamexii.    In  a  comedy  of  PUulus, 
^ji>nncil  upon  a  Greek  model,'  armillse  are  mcntion- 
'  as  pans  of  female  adirc,  and  one  kJiitl  it  dibiin- 
'  'iM  by  lUcf  namo  ot  tpinUr.     This  tcmi  (o^t^n- 
)p)  is  manifestly  derived  from  o^yyu  (to  eom- 
|.J»rew),  and  h^  application  is  cjcplaiii'jd  from  Uie  cir- 
cumstance that  the  bracelet  jjo  denominaied  kept  its 
'placf  by  compre-ssinff  the  arm  uf  llic  wearer.    The 
EAnniUa  wasi,  In  fact,  cither  a  thin  pl.ite  of  metal,  or 
[a  wire  of  considerable  thirkness;  and,  althouf^h 
[•onietimes  a  oumplcle  rin?,  ii  was  much  more  frc- 
faucmly  made  without  haviiis,'  its  ends  joined ;  it  was 
tUicn  nirvcd,  w  as  to  require,  when  put  on,  to  be 
llif*hlly  ejcp.indcd  by  having  its  ends  drawn  apart 
from  one  anutberi'  and,  aceorduig  to  its  Icnfftn,  it 
went  once,  twice,  or  ihrice  round  the  arm,  or  even 
i»  greater  numlw r  of  tlmps.     When  ii  made  several 
inw,  it  a^sumed  Ihe  form  so  clearly  defined  by  Ho- 
ler in  the  rxpresjiion  ^vofiTrruc  i^ma^,  *'  Iwiated 
[igirals;"'  a  fonn  illastrntcd  bv  numerous  armilloe 
*  gold  and  bronze  in  our  roflcciiony  of  aniiqucs, 
[gnd  exiiiliitcd  very  frequcnllv  on  the  Grcrk  painted 
(Seciheannexed  wooilrin.fmm  Sir  William 
BamiltonS  great  work,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  35.) 


Th«se  spiral  wires  w^re  sometimes  cn;,Tared  so 
ia  to  exhihit  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  bracelets  of 
,Ods  desciipliou  were  called  fnaics  bv  the  Aiheiiian 

A^  in  TfRard  lo  the  frontal  (ri^.  AMrvx),  so 
also  in  resjKict  of  armllln;,  ibe  Greeks  conceived 
the  allirr  m  a  woddcAS  |i>  rcM-mhle  that  of  a  lady  of 
siil-cr  JU'auiv.     Hence  they  attributed 

thcw  to  Aphrodite,'  and  traces  of  a 

mctallu  .1.  .  -'.i''  seen  upon  the  eelebra ted  marble 
itaraeoiihal  divinity  preserved  ut  Ploa-nce.  In  the 
Briii-^h  Ma^i:nmi.'(  an  iiiscriplioii/ found  among  the 
nins  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which  makes  dis- 
Ittnet  mention  of  the  ^fi^ahai  upon  both  Ihe  anna 
ala  golden  Victory  prc>erved  in  ih.il  temple.* 


I.  <Aaii  Samti  Cann.ft  Bactiii,  p.  H6.)~9,  fX»n..  C'rmn..vt., 
41.— ChsnlfWi.nDtTTTille,  p.  III).)  — 5.  (M^ti..  iii,,  " 
On(.,xif.,30.>— 5.  (IL,  sviii.,  441).)— A.  (M«-r»  [. 

r,   Aif,f.)~7.    fPlat^rrh,   i)t  VutX-   Rom,)— *^     i 
tSt.)—P.  (tkKkh,  5»«uk„  ii^  jt.  S01,  Sn.— kl.,  C^cvt** 

ye 


Among  the  Romans  we  most  commonl; 
armillia  as  Lonfcrred  up*»n  soldieni  for  dcci 
traordinan' merit.*  fSec the  n«_it  woodcut.) 
staiice  of  this  »K:cur*  in  Livy,'  where,  allei 
ry,  <"'ne  of  Ihe  ri»n>nl<i  bestows  golden  cro' 
ilicent,  four  cenlurion 
.md  trivcs  j^ilver  hi 

.- . .  i.-  ,.j.' ,  .,  *uq  were  eii'r--    i- 

youngnr  ajtd  of  inferior  rank.  . 
crowii^s  and  bracelets  of  gold  wen-  . 
and  not  to  foreii^ners.  These  military  hon 
enumerated  in  the  insrriptiuns  ujiou  vadow 
monumcnui  raised  I o  ihe  memory  of  Romal 
and  Mddier:-,  staiInK  that  ihe  emjK'ror  hud  [i 
them  tof/fuii/us,  ariuiUts,phuU'nA,  A:o.,  aiid  t 
cording  the  exact  number  of  thc«e  several 
lions.*  The  following  form  uf  wonls  iu«i 
ferring  them  is  preserved  bv  Valenus  Ml 
"  JmtHrafar  fc  argtntcis  anaUlis  fforusf." 

Tne  Roman  females  wore  bracelets  pi 
use  and  partly  for  ornament.  The  >i»c 
was  lo  hold  amuleu.  (Tirf.  Amlm.tim.] 
gives  a  varioly  uf  direrliuns  res|x*ciLnjj  the  i 
to  be  cifected  byin.veningpanieularlbingK  | 
leLs  (armtUa,*  brackuMlia^),  and  wearing  ih 
^tanIly  upon  the  arm.  On  tlie  ^ume  pnn< 
r.mperor  Nero,  in  compliance  with  the  w 
his  molhfr,  sometimes  wore  on  his  right 
exuvia:  of  a  serjient,  enclosed  in  a  goldn! 
la.* 

As  ornaments,  arniillrc  wcrt!  worn  at  Ron) 
by  women  ofcon-i  '-—»■'■•  --'i-  'vh-  mrta 
was,  for  iJ)i&  pur  I  <]  ^ 

ciouK  Rlone«(  and   >  .1 

cntH  of  aralfcr,  Siucttm  nmnuitt,  mcntionfM! 
venal*  as  »ent  lo  a  ladv  on  her  hinhdji 
piohahly  braepletn  set  wilh  aml>cr.'*  In  ttv 
mg  woodcut,  the  tirvi  jiiruie  rcfirr?enLs  a  gol 
let  dLscovercil  at  Home,  un  the  Palatine  J 
The  rosette  in  the  middle  is  composed  of 


and  rer7  delicate  leaves.  The  two  staHlfel 
on  each  side  have  been  repeated  where  ibcl 
securing  them  are  still  visible.  The  secoii 
represents  n  gold  bracelet  found  in  Britain^ ; 
serretl  in  the  British   Museum.     It  ap[>cs 


fita. 


t.  (Fotiui,  t.T.— Ui-I..  Onif.,  1.  r.j— a.  (Lit,,  i^  4t 
N.,  rttii).,in.) — 4.  (MarUu)liuuft,  I>«  AntiillM,p.99.9l 
-4.  (Mil,,  H.  5.)-«.  (II.  N.,  ii»iii.,9,  47.)-7./Iti*l 
a.>-8,  (Siwl.,  Nit.,  6-1— 8.  (.t,  5O.I-J0.  ("jpmrn 


AHMT. 


ARMY. 


>M  wiies  twisted  together,  and  the 

ig  il  upon  the  arm  by  a  cla^p,  is 

rauon.    Ithascvi'Jenily  been  a  lady's 

les  obiccis  finely  wrought  io  gold, 

!auuful  (Warls  and  jewels,  ladies' 

ft*  also  ftjrmed  to  display  other  exqui- 

|of  art     Riitligcr  says*  '*  ii  cmn  scarcely  be 

lat  the  mast  splendid  gems,  with  figures 

1,  were  designed  to  be  worn  in  bracelets 

ircs&es,  and  oLher  women  of  high  rank  in 

"he  same  author  obsen'cs' "  that  the  large 

,j7iT.iV  v.ith  three  or  four  coils,  were  in- 

!i  r  the  soldiers,"  and  that  it  would 

h_  :'.i*<  such  massive  ornaments  to 

a  I  for  wumen.    A  specimen  of 

t  '  Idghly  valuaMearmilliis  rep- 

r-  I  of  ihe  preceding  figures.    The 

^<  •,  U  more  than  twice  the  length 

ir  l^  found  in  Cheshire  * 

|!  worn  by  a  Cali^ila,*  it  was  re- 

:  i^itravagaiico  aiid  eircmiuacy, 

t  to  Roman  ideas  and  customs. 

/>t  armiUaCus  denoted  a  servile 

ar$iu/ia  and  ^eXiov  are  used  for  orna- 

^imr  kind  as  those  already  explained, 

■"in  the  ankles,  very  commoaiy 

:tics  rarelv  by  Europeans.*    A 

lilrd  armifla  {armilluUn  mncs'), 

by  carpfutept." 

I  \(,  a  Roman  fe-^tivaJ  for  tlie 

It  was  celebrated  every  year 

me  calends  of  November  (Oct. 

.^  asscmbleil  in  arra5,  and  olfer- 

place  called  Annilustrum,  or 

,  the  13lh  region  of  the  city." 

ClA  tjia^v'ii\  Horseradish.     (Vif/. 


fc 
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"ttr  states  of  Greece, 
.;t  IO  their  esinblish- 
-ii  I  ilie  walls  of  a  town, 
1  i-cing  surprised  by  an  en- 
i:  >  of  husbandry  w'crc  car- 
I  anus  in  their  hand?.'*    This 
ntid  life  must  have  tended  pow- 
•  ■ !  a  martial  spirit  amuiii?  the 
1  ■;.'  V'  may  liavi-  bom>wcd  tlie 
ill  ill'- nations  of  the  Ea!>c,it 
i/ation  of  a  military 
I,  were  brought  near- 
uc^ffo  uf  t'Jilection  as  was  consist- 
re  of  the  arms  in  use  before  the  in- 
wtler. 

Jr  on  Thebes  and  the  war  of  Troy  are 
!n->iXLn'*''s  in  the  Grecian  history  of 
on  a  considerable  scah?; 
>i'i  (probably  about  B.C. 
tiivii  Ls  supposed  to  have 
^  'Mil  ihjt  the  troops  of 
1  m  Uiis  war  were  at  first 
;  (or,  in  the  second  book 
resented  as  advising  \%- 
iv  into  several  l)odies,nc- 
irilMjs  of  which  it  was 
h  dinsion  under  \\s  own 
iiceivaMe.  however,  that 
always  sabst*t  when  na- 
fcifEriitei  lur  one  object;  and,  as  the 
f*1   states  appear  to  have  hecn 
■I'aMy  the  mixture  of  the 
iial  circnmstani.-e.  nrisinij 
,  ...  -  .w-h  the  arniv  had  lor  some 
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j  lime  previously  rcraaincd.  It  may  l*  imaylnei. 
I  ihcreiorc,  that  Uie  advice  of  Nestor  was  only  intfui 
I  cd  as  a  regular  notice  for  re-foraiin?  the  army  pre- 
paratory to  inspection,  and  previously  to  a  rciuni 
I  to  active  service:  be  that  as  it  may,  the  practice 
j  was  afterward  general,  r&  well  in  the  East  as  in  the 
Greek  slates  of  Europe. 

I  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,*  the  arran^meni 
of  the  army  previously  to  an  ensa^Mneut  is  dis- 
tinctly desc'ril)ed.  A  Ime  of  war-chariots,  in  whi'ih 
the  chiefs  fought,  formed  the  front;  the  heavy-aim- 
ed foot  were  in  the  rear;  and  the  middle  space  was 
occupied  by  archers  or  light-armed  men,  on  wltotu 
less  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  warriors  were 
proictied  by  cuirasses,  greaves,  and  helmets,  all  of 
Wnze;  they  canied  stiou^  bucklers,  aud  tlieirof 
fensive  arms  were  javelins  or  pikes,  atul  swords. 
The  battle  began  by  darts  being  thruwn  from  the 
chariots  as  the  latter  advanced  to  break  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy:  the  chariots  probably  then  fcU  into  the 
intervals  between  the  divisions  oV  the  troopr  who 
fought  on  foot ;  for  the  latter  nre  said  to  have  moved 
up  in  close  order  and  engaged,  shield  tou  thing 
shield,  and  lance  opposed  to  lance,  while  the  light- 
armetl  troop,  now  in  the  rear  of  all,  or  behind  the 
chariots,  discharged  their  arrows  and  stones  over 
the  heads  of  the  combatants  in  front.  The  percept 
of  Nestor,  that  the  warriors  should  keep  their  ranks 
in  action,  acconJing  to  ilic  manner  of  their  ances- 
tors, indicates  that  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  had 
long  before  been  observed  in  the  inarch  of  armies, 
or  in  the  colli5ions  of  hostile  troops. 

On  contemplating  the  account  given  by  Homer,  It 
must  appear  evident  that  the  practice  of  war  in  his 
age  differed  from  that  which  was  followed  by  the 
Asiatics,  Egj-ptian-*,  and  Greeks  of  a  much  later  peri- 
od, chiefly  in  the  absence  of  cavalry :  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  prove  ihai  the  art  of  horsemanship 
though  not  wholly  unknown,  since  Diumcd  rides  oo 
one  of  the  horses  which  had  been  mken  frou  the 
car  of  Rhesus,"  must  have  been  then  very  iroj'c.-fecL 
The  dense  array  in  which  the  Greeks  are  represent- 
ed as  formed,  in  the  fourth  nnd  ihirtccnih  Uioks  of 
the  Iliad,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  body  of  troops 
subsequently  denominated  a  phalanx  :  and  these  are 
the  fii^t  occasions  on  which  great  boiiics  of  men  are 
said  to  have  been  so  drawn  up.  But,  at  the  same 
lime,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  though  the  pool 
seems  in  some  passages  to  consider  tlie  compact  ar- 
rangement of  troops  as  a  matter  of  great  importance : 
yet  the  issue  of  the  battle  is  almost  always  decided 
by  the  personal  prowess  of  individual  chicftams, 
who  are  able  to  put  to  flight  whole  troops  of  ordinal 
ry  soldiers. 

From  a  passage  in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,'  il 
appears  tliai  during  the  heroic  ages,  as  they  ore  eall- 
cJ,  every  family  in  a  state  was  obliged  to  furnish 
one  man,  or  more,  who  were  chosen  by  lot,  when  a 
chicftnin  inlendetl  to  set  out  on  a  military  cx^Todi- 
tion.  Wliile  absent  from  home,  the  tiwoj%s  subsisted 
by  sunjilies  brought  up  from  their  own  district,  oi 
niised  in  that  of  the  enemy.  In  the  manner  last 
mentioned,  and  by  the  plunder  obtained  in  piratical 
excursions  to  the  neighbouring  coast**,  the  Greek 
Jinny  supported  itself  during  the  ten  yeare  of  ihp 
7'rojan  war. 

When,  after  the  return  of  the  HeracUdaB,  the 
j.l;ites  of  Greece  had  acquirr-d  fiomc  stability,  the 
!»reat  lawgivers  of  Sparta  and  .^iheif^.  while  form- 
ing constitutions  for  their  several  peopl.'!,  are  said  to 
have  made  regulations  f^r  the  military  service.  To 
(he  free  citizens  only  was  it  thought  proper  to  grxiiii 
the  honour  of  serving  their  country  in  complete  ar- 
motir;  and  wc  learn  from  Heroootus  thnt  slave* 
were  m.iHe  to  act  ^s.  liglit-armed  iroops.  In  tlie 
nction  at  Plataia  ngainst  Manlonius,  the  right  wing 
of  the  Grecian  army  was  composed  of  10,000  La- 
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eedxjnoniaDS,  of  whom  half  were  S[>artai].s  and 
each  uf  ihesti  was  ficconipanied  by  seven  Heloi^; 
llie  rcrnainiuK  51)00,  who  ■were  iumi^bcd  by  tlie 
oiher  towns  of  Lacouio,  were  each  accompanied  by 
one  Helot*  The  eraploymenl  of  slaves  in  llie  an- 
cient armies  was,  however,  nlways  considered  an  a 
dangerous  measure;  and  it  was  apprehended,  with 
rca&uii,  that  Uicv  might  turn  against  their  maslers, 
or  desen  to  the  "tneuiy. 

The  organization  of  the  Laceda?monian  army 
was  more  perfect  than  thai  of  any  oilier  in  Greece, 
[t  was  ha&ed  npon  a  graduated  system  of  suhordi- 
•oalion,  which  gave  to  almo-^t  every  individual  a  de- 
gree (if  authority,  rendering  the  whole  miliiary  force 
a  coumiuniiy  of  commaxu'ers,*  m>  (hut  llie  signal 
given  by  ihc  king  ran  in  an  instant  through  the 
whole  anoay."  The  foundation  of  this  system  is  at- 
tributed lo  Lycurgti5,  who  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  Laeed&monian  forces  into  six  divisions  {/:<u/M]t). 
Each/iooa  was  commanded  by  a  no?.f/tapxoi,  under 
whom  were  four  ^^,i";W,  eight  TrevT^KoaTiipet,  and 
aixteen  hufiordfixo'-  •*  conscquenlly,  two  evoftoriai 
formed  a  rrevT^Kocrvf,  iwo  of  these  a  ^^or,  and 
four  ?yix^i  made  a  fi/>iia.  The  regular  comple- 
ment of  ihe  cnomotia  appears  to  have  been  twen- 
ly-foar  men  hcsiiJcs  its  captain.  The  lochus,  then, 
consisted  oidinarily  of  100,  and  tlie  mora  of  400 
men.  The  front  row  of  ihe  enomotia  appears  in 
have  consisted  of  three  men,  and  the  ordinar)'' depth 
of  the  line  of  eight  men.  The  number  of  men  in 
each  enomotia  was,  however,  not  unfrequcntly  in- 
creased. Thus,  at  the  bailie  of  Maniinea,  anoilier 
file  was  added ;  so  thnt  the  front  row  consisted  of 
fbtir  men,  and  each  enomotia  conscquenily  contain- 
ed thirtj'-two  men.*  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  on 
the  contrary  the  nsnal  number  of  files  was  retain- 
ed, but  the  depth  of  its  ranks  was  increased  from 
eight  to  twelve  men,  .^o  that  each  enomotia  contain- 
ed thirty-six  men.*  In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  the 
mora  appears  to  hare  consisted  usurillyof dOOnien.' 
The  numbers  5eem,  however,  to  have  fluctuated 
considerably,  acconling  lo  the  grentrr  or  less  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  etomotia.  Ejphonis 
makes  the  mora  to  consift  of  500  men,  and  Polybi- 
ttt»of900. 

At  the  battle  of  Mantinea  there  were  seven  lochi, 
and  the  strength  of  the  lochus  was  doubled  by  Iving 
made  to  consist  of  four  poniecostves  and  eight  cno- 
mottce.*  Upon  iliis  account  Dr.  Arnold  remarks;'* 
"  A  question  here  arises  why  TJmcydides  makes  no 
meniion  of  the  mora,  which,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon, was  the  !arp?st  division  of  the  Ijaced.Tmonian 
army,  and  consisted  of  four  lochi;  the  whole  fefpar- 
lan  people  being  divided  inlo^  mone.  The  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes"  says  that  ihero  were  six  lochi 
in  Sparta,  others  say  five,  and  Thiicydidea  here 
speaksof  .v-r'.-n  j  but  1  ih\nk  he  means  lo  include  the 
Brasidi.^n  soldiers  and  the  neudamo<lcs;  and,  sup- 
posing them  to  hare  formed  togeiher  one  loehns, 
the  numl-er  of  the  re^ar  Lacedxmouiaa  lochi 
would  thus  be  six.  These  lochi,  containing  each 
M2  men,  are  thus  much  lander  than  the  rc^rular 
mora,  which  contained  only  400,  and  approach  more 
nearlv  to  the  enlarged  morn  of  iKMl  men,  such  as  ii 
usually  was  in  active  service  in  the  time  of  Age^i- 
laus.  AVas  it  that,  among  the  many  innovations  in- 
troduced into  Sparta  after  the  iriamphanl  close  of 
the  Pcbponnesian  war,  the  term  lochus  was  henrp. 
forward  used  in  the  sense  in  which  the  oiher  Greeks 
commonly  used  it,  that  is,  as  a  mere  military  divis- 
ion, consisting  properly  of  about  100  men ;  and  that, 
to  avoid  confusion,  tbe  greater  divisions,  formerly 
called  loehi,  and  whose  number,  as  being  connected 
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with  old  traditions  and  political  dinsions,  wasj 
variable,  were  for  the  luiurc  culled  by  liic  lesAf 
ocal  name  of  monc  V 

'i'o  each  mora  of  heavy-armed  infantry  there] 
longed  a  body  of  cavalrv  bearing  the  same 
consisting  at  the  must  of'  lOU  men,  and  cui 
by  iho  hrppannoal  {irzTTnp^oarr}^*).     The  cavali 
said,  by  Plutarch,  to  have  l«en  divided  in  Oic 
of  F.yeiirgus  into  oulomi  iuv>.a/wi)  of  filly  men 
but  this  portion  of  the  Laced nimoniLiu  anny 
unimportant,  and  served  only  to  cover  ibe  wi 
the  infantr)'.    The  three  hundred  knights  fo 
the  king's  body-guard  roust  not  be  confot 
the  cavalry.    They  were  the  choicest  of 
tan  youths,  and  fuught  either  on  hor&eba< 
foot,  as  occasion  required. 

Solon  divided  the  Athenian  people  into  fotiri 
es,  of  which  the  fir^c  two  comprehended  those] 
sons  whose  estates  were  respectively  equirali 
the  value  of  500  and  300  of  the  Attic  meosiiicti 
mcdimui.  These  were  nc»t  ol'lii^cd  to  seiTftl 
infantr>'  or  on  board  ship,  except  in  some  cc 
but  ihey  were  bound  to  keep  a  horse  for  the ; 
and  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  at  their  own 
The  ihinl  class,  whose  estates  were  eqnivi 
200  such  measures,  were  obliged  lo  serve 
heavy-armed  foot,  providing  their  own  arms; 
the  i>eople  of  the  fourth  class,  if  unable  to  pr 
themselves  with  comolele  armour,  served 
among  the  light-armed  troops  or  in  the  navy. 
ministers  of  religion,  and  persons  who  danced 
festival  of  Dionysus,  were  exempt  from  sei 
the  armies;  ihe  same  privilf)^  was  also 
to  those  who  farmed  the  Tevcnuts  of  the  slat 
is  no  doubt  that,  among  the  Aiheninns,  the 
of  the  army  diflcred  from  those  which,  as 
ted,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Spartan  U 
but  the  nature  ol  the  divisions  is  unVnow 
•"cn  only  be  surmised  that  ihev  were  snel 
hinted  at  in  the  Cyropaedia.*  fu  that  work, 
nhon,  who,  being  an  Athenian,  may  r«  snppo! 
nave  ii:  viuw  ihe  militar)'  institutions  of  au 
conntr>',  speaking  of  the  advantages  attendi 
subdivisions  of  laige  ^•odie5  of  men,  with  ies_ 
the  power  of  re-forming  ihoj-e  Ix^Iies  when  ihey ! 
pen  to  be  dispersed,  elates*  that  the  rufif 
of  lOO  men,  and  the  ^o^'V  ^^  twenty-four 

elusive  of  their  officer);  and  in  another       

mentions  the  thna^,  or  section  of  ten,  aiid  tfce 
-«f,  or  Bortion  of  five  men.  Tlie  ruf/j 
have  l>een  the  princijvjl  clement  in  the  diril 
troops  in  the  Athenian  army,  and  to 
epondetl  to  the  rdoponncsian  ^oxo^.  The' 
was  commanded  by  ten  strategi  (Hi/.  Srsil 
and  ten  taxiarchs,  and  the  cavalry  hy  two  hi] 
and  ten  phvlarchs.  These  officers  were  eh( 
nually,  and  they  appear  to  have  appointed  the 
ordinate  officers  of  each  rafff  or  /''.voj-. 

The  mountainous  character  of  Attica  and. 
Peloponnesus  is  the  reason  that  rarolry  was 
numerous  in  those  countries.  Previously  to 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  the  number  of  hf 
soldiers  l)cIon?in?  to  the  Alheniai-s  was  but  nil 
six.  each  of  the  ftirty-elght  naticrariip  {lavKf 
into  which  the  .''tate  was  di»nded.  furnishing 
persons ;  but  soon  aflenranl  the  body  was  auj 
ed  lo  1200  xora^irrof,  or  heavy-arined  hoi 
and  there  was.  besides,  an  equal  numl>er  of 
XioTfli,  or  archers,  who  ftHioht  on  horseback. 
horscN  Ttfloneinsr  to  the  fi'nner  class  werr  eoi 
with  bronw  or  other  mei.-«l,  nnd  they  were 
meuied  with  bells  and  embroidered  clolhiny. 
fore  beine  allowed  to  serve,  both  mm  and  ht 
were  subject  lo  an  examination  before  the 
parcbs,  and  praiishmenis  were  decreet!  ati^.ninsf 
sons  who  should  enlrr  without  the  requisite  quil 
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It  vas  ftlso  the  duiy  of  the  hipparchs  to 
carairy  in  time  of  peace' 
fitee  ciii2en  ot  tbe  UrceU  states  wa55,  ac- 
to  Xfnophoii  and  I'ltilarch,  enrolled  lor 
rice  from  Uie  age  of  18  or  *H),  to  5d  or 
'^  al  Sparta,  at  least,  the  ruJi*  was  coin- 
Ikis^  and  ibe  private  people.  Thy 
'sreviously  lo  jouiing  the  ranks,  were 
the  miliary  uulies  by  the  raxrucoi  ur 
rs,  vho  were  maintained  by  thu  ?iaie 
;  auil  no  town  in  Greece  was  with- 
or  school.  The  times  appointed 
the  eicrcises,  as  well  in  the  ^ymna- 
'eamp,  were  early  in  the  momua*.  and 
IP  -mjf  10  rest    The  firM  em- 

soldiers  was  10  guard  the 
may  Uiey  were  associated  \ritli 
as,  uu  accouul  of  their  age,  had  been 
senice  in  the  AlMJ.    At  «!0  year* 
rniau  recruit  could  l>e  sent  on  foreign 
It,  amonp  the  Sparlnns,  Uiis  was  srl- 
Ihc  soldier  was  30  years  oU).    No 
the  legal  agt»  could  be  compelled  to 
Jus  co'inlr)",  except  in  limes  of  public 
DBkeoiion  is  occa5iona!ly  made  of  Fuch 
lUced  iu  the  rear  of  the  anny  during 
charged  with  the  caro  of  the  bag- 
thc  Athenians  were  enga^*d  in  an 
•    T^  -  ■■     -'rr' Peloi>oonesians  sent 
i.s  Mojrara^  in  exi>oc- 
ftir;  ,         ;  1ml  the  young  and 

men  who  remamed  to  Fuard  Athena 
under  Mrronidcs,  a^iust  the  enemy,  and 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.' 
itioo  to  military  duties,  when  the  troops 
wa5  stijcilv  enforced  in  all  ifio 
.;  but  a  considcrahle  dilfcifncc  prc- 
^  nf  xhr  two  principal  slates  with  re- 
')f  the  soldiers.  The  men 
V.  i  to  witness  theatrical  per- 

anii  u»  iijjv.'  in  the  oamp  companies  of 
diuicers.  In  the  Lacetla.*monian  army, 
these  were  forbidden;  (he  con- 
iperance, and  Ihc  observance  of 
jteing  prescribed  to  the  SnattaD 
they  might  excel  in  war(tt'hich 
wisidered  as  the  proper  occupa- 
'"' '  rnarjly  exercisca  alone  were 
!-  of  duty.  Yel,  while  en- 
II  w*^re  encourapr^d  to  use 
anil  w  wc^  costly  armour,  ihoujrh  the 
of  their  pcrsotis  when  at  homi  would 
Lbom  to  the  reproach  of  etfcminacy. 
action,  they  crowned  ihcrasclves  with 
t\  iri.r.iwj  Vith  a  resrulated  pace,  a 
[  ■  the  hynm  of  Castor.* 

"■?<!  not  always  voluntarily 

iLc  '  '■',  since  it  was  found 

to  j*cr  •  nLs  a^inst  such  as 

—  ■•-m^isUHl  in  adcp- 

hip,  or  in  bein^ 

f  1  Irom  the  ^rmy 

ill ;  &iid  ai  home,  when  a 

■m  the  ranlvs,  he  was  made 

■        '        in  women's  ap- 

■laccrnl  in  asol- 

.....;jut  bis  buckler; 

1  that  be.  who  onght 

till  tht*  last  moment, 

n:lrcal;  a  coward  would 

in  order  that  he  miffhl  run 

''.r  "k  republics!,  while  the 

1  ii  the  jraics  of  each  city, 

nvra  expense  in  that  class 

lune  pennilled  him  to  join. 


lOS.)— 1  (PlQUicli,  trenrg.) 


Both  at  Athens  and  Sparta  the  iKreif,  or  horsomen, 
consisted  of  jjersons  possessing  considerable  estate? 
and  vigour  of  Inxiy ;  each  man  furnished  and  main- 
laincii  his  own  horse,  and  he  was,  besides,  botmd  to 
provide  at  least  one  looi-soldier  as  an  atlendant.  la 
the  tinxe  of  Xenophyn,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  ori- 
^nal  institution  nad  greatly  declined ;  noi  only  was 
the  citizen  allowed  lo  commute  bis  personal  servi- 
ces for  those  uf  a  burseinaji  hired  in  his  stead,  but 
the  purchase  and  m.iinlcnance  of  the  horses,  wkich 
were  imwsed  us  a  tax  on  tJit;  wealthy,  were  ill  exe- 
cuted; ike  men,  also,  who  were  least  able  iu  body, 
and  leasi  desirous  of  distinguishing  themselm, 
were  admitted  into  ihe  ranks  of  the  cavalry. 

The  distress  occj-sioned  by  the  long'  continuance 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  having  put  it  otJt  of  ihe 
power  of  Ihe  poorer  citizens  of  Athens  to  serve  the 
oouiury  at  iheir  own  expense,  Pericles  introduced 
the  practice  ol  g^iving  constant  pay  to  a  class  of  liie 
soldiers  out  of  tlic  oablic  revenue;  and  this  wa& 
sub';eqn''ntly  adopted  by  Ihc  other  states  of  Greece. 
The  amntiat  of  the  pay  varied,  according  to  ciicum- 
stanc(«i,  fiom  two  oboli  to  a  drachma.*  The  com- 
manders of  the  Mxoi  receivej  double,  and'  the 
.•^iralegi  fonr  times,  the  pav  of  a  private  foot-soldier.* 
A  truce  having  been  made  between  the  Athenians 
and  Argives,  it  was  appointed  that,  if  one  party  ar- 
sisted  another,  those  who  sent  tlie  assistance  should 
funiish  their  troops  with  provisions  for  thirty  days; 
and  it  wns  farther  acreed,  thai  if  the  succoured  party 
wished  to  retain  the  tro*>ps  Ivcyond  that  time,  iheV 
should  pay,  daily,  one  drachma  (of  .figina)  for  each 
horseman^  and  three  oholi  for  a  Juol-soldier,  whether 
heavy-armed,  light-annnl,  or  ojcher.'  At  Athens,' 
by  the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  man  lost  a  Urob  in  war, 
one  obolus  was  allowed  him  daily  for  the  rest  of  hir 
life  at  the  pultljc  expense  ;  ll»e  paifnis  and  cliililrea 
of  such  as  fell  in  action  were  also  provided  jot  by 
ilie  state.    (  Vid.  Adunitoi.) 

With  the  acouisilion  of  wealth,  the  love  of  east 
prevailed  over  that  of  gloni';  and  the  principal  siatef 
of  Greece,  in  order  i"  supply  the  pl.ices  of  .Mich  citi- 
zens as  claimed  the  pnnie;,'e  of  exemption  from 
military  service,  were  obliged  to  take  m  pay  Imdie-s 
of  troops  which  were  raised  among  their  poorer 
neiyhbourt.  The  Arcadians,  like  the  modem  tiwisF, 
were  most  generally  reiainetl  as  auxiliaries  in  tJic 
armies  of  llie  other  Greek  stales.  In  earlier  limes 
to  engage  as  a  nit?rcen;iry  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power  was  considered  tlishon curable ;  and  the  naiue 
of  the  Carians^  who  are  said  lo  have  been  the  first 
to  do  so,  became  on  ihat  account  a  term  of  reproach. 

The  strength  of  a  Grecian  army  consisted  chiefly 
in  its  foot-soldiers;  and  of  these  there  were  at  first 
but  two  classes  ;  the  AK?.iTai,  who  wore  heavy  ar- 
mour, carried  large  shields,  and  in  action  used 
swords  and  long  spears ;  and  the  V'''*«^.  who  were 
light-annefl,  having  frequently  only  helmets  and 
small  bucklers,  with  neither  ciiirasse*!  nor  greaves 
and  who  were  cmploved  chiefly  as  skirmishers  in 
discharging  arrows,  liarts,  or  stones.  An  interme- 
diate class  of  troops,  called  r  f?.ra<7Ta(,  or  targeteers, 
W.-IS  formed  at  Alliens  by  Iphicrates,  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  :*  iliey  were  anned  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  6n}JTat.  hut  their  cuirasses 
were  of  linen  instead  of  bronze  or  iron;  their  spear* 
were  short,  and  they  rjirried  small  round  baclfkra 
(jreATai).  These  troops,  uniting  in  some  measure 
the  siahilitv  of  the  phalanx  with  the  ability  of  the 
light-armed  men,  vfciV  found  to  be  highly  efficieni; 
and  from  the  time  of  their  adoption,  ihey  were  ex- 
tensively employed  in  Ihe  Greek  armies.  A  band 
of  rluh-'men  is  incnlioned  by  Xcnophon  among  the 
Theban  troops  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

Scarlet  or  crimson  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  coluur  of  the  Greek  uniform,  at  least  in  the 
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days  of  XenophoD ;  for  hv  observes'  thai  the  anny 
el  Agesilaut)  appeared  iiU  bronze  anil  scarlet  (a;Ta)>. 

•  M  Mcv  ;(;a/Aui',  ucavra  it  ^ivtAd  ^aii'totiai). 

Tlic  oiliest  existing  works  \ihii:h  ireai  expressly 
af  Uie  constiuuion  loid  tactics  of  the  CJivcian  nrmies 
are  Uie  treatises  of  .£lian  and  Arrian.  which  were 
wriltcn  in  the  liint*  o!  Hadrian,  when  ilic  art  of  war 
had  chiUiKc^  it-'>  character,  ami  uhea  many  details 
relating'  to  th**  nncicnt  military  orgauiznliunn  wore 
li^rgotUju.  Vcllhesystcmiof tln.'sclaclicians,*(x'ak- 
ing gincrally,  ap|K.'ar  lu  U-Iung  to  the  agr  of  Philip 
ur  Alexander ;  and,  coiise<iucMi|y,  Ihey  may  U:  lon- 
sidcred  aa  having  succeeded  those  which  have  been 
iudicati'd  above. 

iElian  makes  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  array 
(o  consist  of  a  At'xoi,  drAOf,  «r  h'ufioTta,  wlnoh  bo 
says  were  then  supposed  to  have  been  respectively 
ftles  of  IC,  1'2,  or V men;  and  he  recommends  the 
latter.  The  numbers  in  the  :3tipcrlor  divisions  pro- 
ceeded in  a  geomclriral  progression  by  doubles, 
ftud  the  principal  bodies  were  fonned  and  deiiomi- 
tiatcd  aa  follow:  Konr  ^i;^v«  eonstltulcd  a  rrr/tafy- 
xla  (=64  men),  and  two  of  ihnsc  a  Tufjf  (^128 
men).  The  lallPx  doubled,  was  called  a  trvvra^fja 
nr  Inaym  (Tn^fiO  tntsn),  tu  which  division  it  appears 
that  five  sapcmuraeraries  were  attached  ;  the^c 
were  the  crier,  the  ensign,  the  irum[x?ter,  a  servant, 
and  an  oftiiT-r,  called  oiipayn^,  who  hroudhi  up  the 
rear.  Four  of  the  la.st'mL*nLionwl  divisions  formed 
a  ,i;iAta/j_im  (=1024  men),  which,  doubbxl,  Iweame 
a  Tf/.of,  and  quadrupled,  formed  the.  body  whirh 
*a»  denomuiated  a  <^tt?.ayi  This  corps  would 
therefore  appear  to  have  con'^isttd  of  4090  men ; 
hut,  in  facL  dirisions  of  very  different  sirengih!! 
were  at  diflTcrent  limes  desii,Miated  by  that  name 
Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropoidia,  applies  the  Irrni  jtfui- 
Unga  to  the  Uiree  preat  divisions  of  the  army  of 
CrcBSiu.  and  in  the  Annha<sis  to  ihc  bodies  of  Greek 
troops  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  as  welt  as  upon 
many  other  occasions.  It  is  cvinenl,  therefore,  ihal 
bcJore  the  lirao  of  Philip  of  Maccdon,  yhitiavx 
was  a  general  cipression  for  nnv  lar^-e  l«Mv  ol 
troops  in  Ihc  Grecian  anuies.  Tnat  prince,  how- 
ever, luiitcd  under  this  name  GOOO  of  his  moM  eth- 
cient  henvy-armed  men,  whom  he  called  his  rom- 
panion,*} ;  he  subjected  them  to  judicious  repiilaliony, 
and  improved  Iheir  anns  and  divipline;  and  from 
tliat  Ihue  the  name  of  his  country  wa^  constanily 
applied  to  bodies  of  troops  wtiich  were  similarly 
organized. 

The  numcri<^il  strength  of  the  phalanx  wa?  prob- 
ably the  preatcit  in  the  dnj's  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der; and,  if  tlie  tactics  of  jElian  may  be  connidered 
applicable  to  the  age  of  those  monarch'^,  it  woidd 
appear  that  iho  corpv,  when  complete,  con5isted  of 
amiui  ]0,IK)0  hr-Avy-armetl  men.  It  was  divhlrd 
into  four  part**,  each  ennM-'lin?  of  4000  itifu,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  fi!'  .p.    The 

whole  liront,  projxTii  <->i  two 

(rrand  divisions;  bui  •...• tiu  --.  ..u-  -.i.jjcdinto 

iwo  sections,  and  the  two  middle  sections  of  the 
whole  constituted  the  eontrr.  or  Ifi^a/.o^.  The 
other*  were  de«icnalod  Kipara,  or  win^a  ;  and  in 
these  the  best  troops  scptu  to  have  been  placed. 
The  evolutions  were  pcrf" I       '  >  (he  eiiomoiy, 

or  ainglc  file,  whether  it  v  '  to  exh*nd  or 

to  deepen  the  line;  and  iIil.-  — .  ..u  interval  be- 
tween every  two  sections  lor  the  conrcoiencc  of 
mantmvring.* 

Tlic  smallest  division  of  theV>i?.o/,  orlijrht  troops, 
Kceording  to  the  treatise  of  .l^liim,  was  the  ^iS^of, 
which  in  this  elaas  coasikted  of  eif>ht  ntt*n  only; 
and  four  of  theae  are  tatd  to  havr^  formed  a  m'trro' 
trie.  The  sections  afterward  increasetl  by  doubling 
the  numbers  in  the  preceding  divisions  up  to  the 
hrirttxfia^  whinh  consisted  of  8102  men  ;   and  this 


was  the  whole  number  of  the  iffi}.o(  who 
tached  lo  a  ph.'danx  of  heavy-urmed  troops. 

The  Greek  cavalry,  according   to  jKlian, 
dindcd   into  bodies,  of  which   the  Mr:itlcst 
called  Uig.  it  is  Aaid  lo  have  cunamled  of  61 
titough  the  term  was  used  in  earlier  timet 
party  of  hoise  of  any  number.'    A  troop 
eviAapxin  contained  two  iXai:  and  a  divmion 
seijuently  called  Tafmi'Ttvapxf'i  (fnxn  Taa'nti 
Italy)  was  double  the  fonner.     I'^i'*h  of  the 
eeeding  divisions  was  double  that  which  pre** 
it;  and  one,  eonsibting  of  20-18 men.  was  called' 
?.of:  finally,  the  irriTayfio  was  equal  to  two 
and  contained  401X1  men.    The  troops  of  ihediv 
or  class,  called  by  yKlian  Tareuline?,  are 
to  have  been  .similar  to  those  which  also 
names  of  Jltftaxat  and  VTraairimai,  and  wl 
rcspo'.iucd  to  the  present  dragoons,  since  theyj 
gaged  either  (HI  hor^'back  or  on  foot,  beiiigj 
by  persons  who  took  care  of  the  horses 
ndcrs  fought  dismounted.    Their  armour 
ter  than  that  of  the  ciuumon  horsemen, 
than  that  of  the  fnrXtTai  ,  and  their  first  ei 
meni  is  ascribed  to  Alexander.    It  docs  n( 
that  war-chariot?  were  used  in  Greece 
heroic  ages ;  indeed,  the  inou;iiainous  nal 
eountry  rniusl  have  been  unfavourable  for 
lulions    In  the  ICasl,  however,  thennnies 
coming  to  action  in  vast  plains,  not  onlr^ 
use  ofclianots  commence  at  a  very  earty 
but  ihev  continued  to  be  employed  till  the 
of  Syrt^a  and  Kgvpt  by  tlie  Itomans.     Ntsne^ 
chariots  formed  the  front  of  the  Persian  Uoe 
Alexander  ovcrthn'w  the  empire  of  Dai 
vi^ion.^  oi'  charit»ts  were  placed  at  Inlei 
the  iirmy  of  Molon,  when  he  was  dcfeati 
tiochus  the  Great;*  and  Justin  relates'  Ihal' 
wen?  600  in  the  army  which  Miihradaies  (I 
drew  up  against  ihatof  Ariaralhes.     In  (hi 
menis  with  Darius  and  Poms,  the  troops 
auiler  were  opjiosed  to  clephanlv ;  and  sul 
to  the   reign   of  that  prince,   those  airmaU 
generally  employed  in  the  Oreek  armies  In 
They  were  arranged  in  line  in  front  of  the 
and  carrii'd  on  ih«ir  backs  wnrxlen  furr'-tv^in 
were  pi-.-     ■  '"        ^'''      '''"'  '  ■  ■ 

annoyiii 

were  al.s'^  .;...... ,.   . ...:..., 

together,  they  intenwined   iheir  trank* 
stronger,  forcing  hl^  opooncnl  to  turn  his 
pierced  him  wlih  his  tusks;  the  men.  in  the 
time,  fighting  with  their  sj^ars.*    Thus,  at_|b| 
lie  of  Uapb''a,  iK'twcn  Antitwhus  and 
one  wing  of  the  Elg\'ntian  army  was  dt 
consequence  of  the  Alne.in  elephants  beinj 
in  strength  to  tlioseof  India.    Elephants 
employed  in  the  wars  of  the  Greeks,  Rt 
Carthaginians  with  each  other. 

Tlie  four  chi*"f  officers  of  n  phalanx 
posejl  In  the   following   manner:  The 
re.nnect  lo  merit  was  placed  at  the  exirer 
rigiu  wing;  ihe  second,  at  the  extremity 
the  third  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the 
and  the  fourth  on  the  left  of  the  riffht 
like  ortler  was  observed  in  pin  ■  -  ^  "^ 
the  several  MilMlivi>i'-'n«iof  tlie  [1  h^ 

given  by  iKHan  for  this  fani- 
that  thus  the  whole  front  of  the  line  will  l»e 
well  commanded ;  since,  a!»  he  ohser^'ea,  in 
(arithrneticaO  progres-^ion,  Ihe  sum  of  the  «" 
terms  (s  equal  to  that  of  the  mean  terms:  whi 
mav  be  the  value  of  this  reasor>   •'  "n.-f  v,qvi 
a  dirficuU  ta'-k  lo  determine  t!  'ii* 

the  oflicers  with  the  precision  n  i   r  a. 

iiig  them  their  proper  nlaces  in  tlie  seriies..    ! 
rienccd  soldiers  were  also  placed  in  the  rear  ( 


iJAf^^t ^■'  ^'^~^'  *^^* ■**' "•  *•* 
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kophon,  in  th«  Cyropaedia,  cotn- 
ttxips  thus  ulficercd  lo  a  house 
f^T  ,  .  i  roi>f. 

i.x.  was  allowed,  when 

,      _     ^     .  ij  four  cubits  (5i  or  6 

;  when  a  charf^  was  lo  be  made,  the 

iuced  10  [WO  cubits  each  way,  and  this 

ill  ri'ttvLKTif.      On  Bonie  occasions 

was  allowed,  and  ihcn  the  order  was 

rvvfto^,  because  the  bucklers  touched 

iki&9  or  receiring  an  attack,  when  each 

rujiicd  aUjut  three  ii^t  in  dej'ili,  uad  the 

spear,  or  aufuana,  ubich  was  18  ur  SO 

A  bdd  in  a  hunzonlal  pusitiuiu  the 

which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  froiit- 

jhi  ppijeci  abuut  M  feet  from  the  line; 

Li  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sec- 

inight  project  about  1 1  feet,  and  so 

>re,  of  the  sixteen  ranks,  which  was 

depUi  of  tlte  phnlanx,  those  in  rear  of 

Id   not  evideijtij*  contribute  by  their 

inoyaiicc  of  Uie  enemy:  they  conse- 

iheir  pikes  in  an  inclined  position, 

the  shoulders  of  the  men  in  their  front; 

tlicr  werp  cnaliled  to  airest  the  enemy's 

living  over  the  front  ranks, 

1   iliostf  in  the  rear     The 

lu      i  res5ii!j' with  all  their  force 

»c  men  who  were  in  their  front,  while  ihey 
thcDi  from  fjlliiig  back,  increased  the 
tharge,  or  the  resi-sinnee  uppi^sed  to 
lerny  ^^  iiml  from  a  di^^tosiiiun  similar 
tre  supposed  in  the  Sfwrtan  troops 
"itPa,  the   Persian   iiiliuilry,   ill 
in  close  action,  are  said  to 
in  vast  numbers  in  the  vain  attempt 
the  den>«  nuLsses  of  tljc  Greek*. 

was  one  duty  of  the  officers  to  pre- 
body  of  the  men  from  inclining'  lu- 
it  hand  ;  to  this  there  was  ahvays  a 
',  because  every  soldier  ciideavoujx-d 
rav,  in  i^der  that  he  might  le  covered 
ibicby  Ihc  !-hieldof  hi*  companion; 
;r  wa.-*  incurred  of  having  the  army 
TArds  its  left  by  ihat  of  the  enemy. 
It  of  thi>  nature  occurrcil  to  ihenmiy 
beitlc  of  Maniinea.'    Previously  to 
ijWticDlar  word  or  sentence,  avvdr,- 
out   by  the   eommandcrs    lo    the 
Med,  on  demanding'  it,  to 
'.  -Tti  the  enemy.' 
.-.;_     .;i>fiear  to  have  been  simple, 
Hans  of  ite  iro»>p*i  such  as  could  be 
'    fb''  frneral  h^ure  of  the  phalanx 
■  ■■,  and  this  could,  when  re- 
'••  form  of  a  solid  or  hollow 
J  r-  '  •,  a  triangle,  or  a  por- 

efrefe.     '  U  it  WU5  capable  of 

>  frout  J  to  the  bremuli  nf  the 

bIoqk  wiiicb  it  was  to  move.    li'  the 
drawv  np  so  that  it*  front  exceeded 
it  had  ihe   name  of  it}Avi)itiv\  on  the 
«ikrii  it  adviiiiced  in  CAihiini],  or  on  a 
<ban  iu*  de^tih.  it  waa  callud  irv^yof.  i 
iu^  armie*were  drawn  up  in  twu 
Hit  tii-Tc  was  aUo  an  oblique  order  I 
-  ailvnnci^d  near  the  ennmy, 
j't  retired;  and  this  difipo> 
ri  wii'-n  It  waa  d(rsi]'e<l  to  induce  an 
iirsak  bix  liuo.     It  ii  Mippoj^ed  lu  have 

iilv  ■..!..i.t.d  bv  liie  Tht-bans;  and,  at  i 
t.;  •■  ba-olinoi  thus  defeated 

Gniaiciu,  aLio,  Alf^xandrr, 
ii  W  k^iO,*  Lbo  practice  of  Epaminoudaii, 

(Tlmc>d..  ».,  71,  7?.;— 3.  (Xen., 
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did  ndt  attack  at  once  the  whole  army  of  the  enemvi 
but  threw  himself  with  condensed  forces  against  tnf 
centre  only  of  the  Persian  line, 

Occasionallv,  the  phalanx  was  formed  in  two 
divisions,  each  li.cing  outward,  for  Ihc  purpose  of 
engagiuy  ilie  enemy  at  once  in  froiit  and  rear,  or  on 
both  llanks;  these*  orders  were  called  re-soectively 
fi/i*^'oro/ior  and  nvTLOTofio^.  Wlien  the  pluilaitx  was 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  it  could  be  formed 
in  four  divLsions,  which  Oiced  in  onpoiite  diicciions. 
At  the  battle  of  Arlwin,  lIjc  two  djvJNions  of  Alex- 
ander's army  formed  a  phalanx  unth  two  fruDts  ; 
and  here  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  right 
wing  only  of  the  Persians. 

'I'ne  mancpuvres  necessarj-  for  changing  the  front 
of  the  phalanx  were  generally  performed  by  eounicr- 
marcluDg  the  liJes,  because  it  was  of  iui|Hjrtynce 
that  the  officers  or  file  leaders  should  \x  in  the 
front.  When  a  phalanx  was  to  be  formed  in  ttvi 
parallel  lines,  tl»«  leaders  commonlv  placed  them- 
selves on  the  exterior  front  of  each  line,  with  tlit 
ovpayol,  or  lear-rdnk  men,  who  were  almost  alwayi 
veteran  soldiers,  in  the  inirrJor ;  the  contrary  dispo- 
sition was,  however,  sometimes  adopted. 

The  phalanx  was  made  to  take  the  form  of  a 
lozenge,  or  wedge,  when  it  was  intended  to  pieice 
the  line  of  an  enemy.  At  ihe  battle  of  Leucim, 
the  Lacednmonians,  attempting  to  extend  their  line 
lo  the  right  in  urler  to  outuank  the  Thebani^, 
EnnminondaP,  or,  rather,  Pelopidas,  attacked  them 
wnile  they  were  diftvrdercd  by  that  movement.  C>n 
this  occasion,  tlic  Bowtian  iroops  were  drau'n  up  in 
the  Jbixn  of  a  hollow  wedge,  which  was  made  b) 
two  divisions  of  a  double  phalanx  being  joined  to- 
gether at  one  end.' 

It  may  be  6aid  that,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  in  the  Greek  armies,  the  success  of  an  action 
depended  in  general  on  a  single  cflbrt,  since  there 
was  no  second  line  of  troops  to  support  the  nrst  in 
the  event  (if  any  disaster.  The  den^e  order  of  the 
phalanx  was  only  proper  fora  combat  on  aperfcctly 
level  plain  ;  and  even  then  the  victory  dcpcndetl 
rather  on  the  prowess  of  the  soldier  than  on  thp 
skill  of  the  commander,  who  was  commonly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  men  only  bv  fighting  at  their 
head,  Bui,  when  the  field  of  battle  wa5  commanded 
bv  heights,  and  intersected  by  streams  or  defile», 
the  unwieldy  mass  became  incapable  of  aciir.c'y* 
while  it  was'overwhelmed  by  llw  enemy's  missiles: 
stjch  was  the  slate  of  the  Lacedapmonian  troops 
when  be.sicged  in  the  island  of  Spharieria."  The 
cavalry  attached  to  a  phalanx,  or  line  of  battle, 
was  placed  on  its  wings,  and  the  light  troops  were 
in  the  rear,  or  in  the  intervals  between  thedivisions. 
An  engagement  sometimes  consisted  merely  in  the 
charges  whieh  the  opposing  cavalry  made  on  each 
other,  as  in  the  battle  betn'een  the  Lacedsemoniaus 
and  Olynihians.' 

The  simple  battering-ram  for  demolishing  the 
walls  of  fortresses  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  it>- 
ventionof  the  earliest  times:  we  learn  from  Thuc)'d- 
idcs*  that  it  was  employed  by  tlie  Peloronnesians 
at  Uie  siege  of  Plalfea;  ahtl,  according  to  Vitruvius,* 
the  ram,  covered  with  a  roof  of  hides  or  wood  for 
the  prutection  of  the  men,  was  invented  by  Cctras 
of  Chalcedon,  who  lived  before  the  age  of  Philip 
and  Alexander.  (VjV/.Aries.^  But  we  have  liiile 
kTiowledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  ficld-artillerr 
of  the  Greeks  at  any  period  of  iheir  hif^lury.  Di 
odorus  Siculus  mentions"  that  the  KarafrMTjjf,  or 
machine  for  throwing  arrows,  was  invented  or  im- 
provrd  at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Dionysius;  but 
whether  it  was  then  used  in  the  altaek  of  towns,  or 
against  trtwps  in  the  field,  docs  not  nppenr;  and  b 
is  not  till  anout  a  century  after  the  death  vf  Alex- 
ander thnt  we  have  anv  distinct  intin-ation  of  mci 
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macWnci  being  in  thp  imin  of  a  GrecTftn  "nny 
Acrordina  to  I'olyhius.'  thprc  were  wilH  ihc  tTOo|>s 
o(  Mnchaiiida»  iniiny  camagps  filled  with  calapulttE 
anil  wea{>unu  ;  Uiosc  oiirriatji*!.  appfiir  to  !\avr  come 
up  in  rrar  of  l)u:  Spartim  nrmy  ;  r>iil,  tirforc  the  nc- 
tion  comrncncrd,  they  wrre  i)ti}iK]»cil  ol  intervaJa 
along  Mio  Ironl  of  \hv  lino,  in  onlft,  as  PhiUipo'mrn 
is  Baid  to  have  porceivrd,  lo  put  the  Acheean  pha- 
lanx in  disorder  by  disrliarKos  of  stones  and  darts. 
Af^uin.ft  audi  mi&!^il('8,  aswollaa  those  which  ciunc 
froui  the  ordinary  »hug(i  and  buw»,  tho  troopa,when 
not  actually  making  a  charjfc,  ccjvcrixl  ihrmselvra 
With  their  huiklcra  ;  the  men  in  the  lirsl  rank 
{jlacmg  theirs  vorlii'-nlly  in  front,  and  those  hrhiml, 
in  stooping  or  kneeling  pcksturcs.  holding  thoni  ovor 
their  licada  an  as  to  funn  what  was  catted  a  ^t^ot'17 
(tortoisp),  inclining  down  towards  the  rear 

AllMY  (ROMAN).  Tho  or«ani.utionof  the  Ro- 
man urmy  in  early  linics  waa  based  upon  ihL'  con- 
Hiiluiion  of  Scrvius  Tullius,  which  i»  cxplaim-d 
undrr  the  article  Comitu  (.'icNTDRtATA  ;  in  which  an 
account  is  given  of  the  Honian  army  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Kcpnblic 
U  is  only  necessary  to  observe  here,  Chat  it  apiH.'Hr5 
plainly,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  the 
liunif.H  of  the  Roman  infantry  in  early  times  were 
U'lt  those  of  I  ho  lfi;ioii  at  a  later  period,  and  iliat 
the  phalanx,  which  waa  the  battle-array  of  the 
Orteks,  was  also  the  form  in  xvhieh  the  Roman 
armiea  were  ohginnlly  drawn  up  (C/iivi*  anua 
Rumixni  uti  *unt  t  dttnde,  pnKt*/uam  Jiltjtewliarii  /ncti 
Munt,  scutii  pro  clijtets  fcctri  ;  et  *fun4  antra  vhattxn^et 
BivitUii  Maeohnidt,  hot  pogtra  PtantpiUatim  itnteta 
cruf  capu  iMft ')  In  Livy's  dewriptioii'  of  the 
ImiUc  which  was  fought  near  Vesuvius,  wc  have 
an  account  of  the  cunslitution  of  th<*  Komnn  army 
in  the  year  U.C-  337  ;  but,  as  this  dcsenption  enn- 
not  1)0  understood  wiihuul  e\ptumin^  the  ancient 
lt>nnaiion  of  the  army,  wc  shall  pn)cped  at  once  to 
Ifserihc  the  constitution  of  the  army  in  lultT  times 

In  the  time  of  I'olyhtus,  which  was  (hat  of  TabiUs 
(UmI  Scipio,  every  h':riou  was  ooininanded  by  six 
iiirlti.iry  tribunes  ;  and.  tn  the  event  o{  Umx  new 
1'  :.'i''iin  hcini^  mtendi'ii  to  bo  raised,  14  of  the  trih- 
uiiL'6  were  chosen  from  among  thnso  citixt'iis  who 
had  earriod  arms  in  five  oampait^ns,  and  10  from 
those  who  had  served  iwief  as  iontr.  The  consuls, 
alter  they  entered  np<pn  their  «>tlii'«',  npi»<Miiled  i\  dny 
on  which  all  ihow  who  were  of  the  nnliiary  age 
w»'re  required  lo  attend.  When  thr  day  for  enroll- 
ing the  iroupg  arrived,  the  people  assembled  at  the 
Capitol  ;♦  and  the  consuls,  with  the  as&istaneo  of 
the  military  tribunes,  prnrppded  to  hohl  the  levy, 
unless  prevented  hy  tin  .of  the  picbea  • 

The  mUitury  tribunes,  d  iivjdcd  into  four 

bodies  (which  divisiim  e^,,,  -,,,,,,-...]  to  the  general 
distribution  of  tlie  army  into  four  legions),  drew 
out  the  tribes  by  lot,  one  by  one  ;  then,  eaUlng  up 
that  tribe  upon  which  the  lot  first  fell,  they  eliuse 
(//i^rruMf,  whcncR  the  name  legio)  four  ymtng  men 
ne;irly  e<|ual  in  ar:^  and  stature.  From  these  the 
tribunes  of  the  firtjt  l-gion  chose  one  ;  those  of  the 
second  chose  a  second,  and  sft  on  :  alter  this  four 
other  men  were  sclecled,  and  now  the  trilium  s  of 
the  second  legion  made  the  first  choieci  then  those 
of  the  other  legions  in  order,  ami.  last  of  all,  the 
tribunes  of  the  first  legion  made  llieir  ehoiee,  In 
like  manner,  from  the  next  four  men,  the  tribunes. 
beginning  with  those  of  the  Ihiid  legion  and  ending 
with  those  of  the  second,  made  their  choice.  Ob- 
serving the  same  meibotl  ol  rotation  to  the  em),  it 
followed  that  all  the  legions  were  nearly  alike  with 
respect  to  the  ages  and  sixture  of  tho  men.    Po- 


lyWus  obspTTCR'  that,  anciently,  the  caTnlr^ 
were  chosen  afler  the  infantry,  and  that  20(1 
were  allowed  to  every  4000  loot ;  but  he  aUij 
it  was  then  the  custom  to  scliK^t  the  cavalf| 
and  to  assign  300  of  these  lo  each  legion.  | 
citizen  was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army," 
required,  between  tho  ages  of  17  and  40  ' 
Each  foot'Soldicr  was  obliged  to  aervo  j 
twenty  campaigns,  and  each  horseman  durfl 
And,  except  when  a  legal  cause  of  . 

fa(/o)  exl^led,  the  service  was  coin 
who  refusetl  to  erdist  could  Ik?  puii;-..r  ,1  ,,,  j 
imprisonment,  and  in  some  eases  they  mij 
sold  as  slavcM.'  Tho  grounds  of  exeinptia| 
age.*  infirmity,  and  having  ^e^ved  the  apfl 
lime.  'Hi©  magistrates  and  prie.sts  were  lu 
empted,  in  general,  from  scning  in  the  wari 
the  same  pnvdege  was  sonifiinie-s  granted  1 
Bcnate  or  the  people  to  individuals  who  had  i 
ed  ncrvjces  lo  the  blate.*  In  sudden  eiiiergi 
or  when  any  particular  danger  w  us  nppichrni 
in  the  ease  of  a  war  in  Italy  or  against  tho 
holh  of  which  were  called  tumutiuM,^  no  cx<i| 
could  t>e  pleaded,  but  all  were  obligi  il  to  tw  rd 

(»SV«(j/i(jr  lUcrrtf,  ut  deUctnn  hntirrtfur^  ractUii^ 

vaUrcni  *)  rrrsona  who  were  rated  by  the  0| 
bf  low  the  value  of  400  (Uarhiiift.',  accord 
Polyhiufl.  were  allcjwwl  to  serve  only  in  1 
and  these  men  formed  what  was  called 
ciaaatra. 

In  the  first  agetjof  the  Keptiblie,  each  coi 
tisunlly  tlie  comniand  of  two  Roman  Icgii 
two  hglonst  of  allies  ;  and  the  laii  ! 

!  the  elates  uf  Italy  nearly  m  the  1 

;  the  others  were  raised  in  Kome.      i  ..    ; u, 

an  allied  legion  was  iifcuuMy  e(|ual  in  numbcri 
of  a  Roman  legion,  but  the  cavalry  aitaehedj 
fonner  was  twice  as  numerous  as  that  wbl 
longetl  to  the  lultcr.'  'Ihe  rtgntation  of  ttt 
allied  legions  vaa  superintended  by  twelve  d 
railed  prefet'ts  {prer/trtt).  whn  were  **el<>ci 
Ihw  purpttAO  by  the  consuls.'*  tn  the  lint*  of 
the  two  Ronutii  legions  fonned  ihe  centr 
IhoHC  of  the  allies  wer**  placed,  one  on  tho  rij 
the  other  on  the  left  Hank  ;  tho  cavalry  WM 
at  tlw-'  two  extremities  of  the  line  ;  that  of 
lies  in  each  wing,  being  on  the  outward  tlnvM 
hgiunary  h(ni»cn:en,  on  which  aeouunl  llicy  I 
niinii' ol  .Marii,  (I'l*/.  Ai-^nii  )  .*  t.  .ii.  .>r  tf 
S4ddieni,  both  infantry  ami  eftvalry 
of  vohinliers  or  of  veterans  wdc  :■  ( 

lies,  guarded   the  consul  in  tlie  cHiiip.  or 
about  his  person  in  the  field  ;  at.d  these  vrvrd 
extraurdinarii.     (Ktrf  ExiaACtiuiMuii  )        | 

The  nuniher  of  men  in  a  Roman  legion 
much  at  dtiTcrent  ImjrH.  "When  (^lamillun 
ten  legions  for  the  wara(»flin.^t  the  <inuU,  e: 
&iHted  of  4200  fonl.se„<U«<rd  and  300  horse-tit 
but,  previousjy  to  'he  baule  of  <'amiie,  llt« 
decreed  that  Ihtr  army  shiHild  eunBial 
U'Bions.  and  that  the  strength  of  ea'*h  si 
6UOO  foolMtlilirrE.*'  According  to  I,ivy,'> 
gionfcwiiic'rt  went  to  Africa  with  s  ••* 
each  of  G^no  foot-soMieni  mid  n;i 
tho  boM  eommentalors  suppose  th 
diers  are  meant) ;  and  diinng  the  srnmil 
Maeedonin,  the  consul  .Cniiliiis  Piiulus  h 
leyions  of  ttOOO  foot  each,  besides  thp  ttO. 
for  service  in  that  pounlry."    The  strength 
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icsralfyaecaato  have  been  always  nearly 

■  -      IS  in  the  service  of  Ktiinc 
[lio  extent  of  Its  ttrntory  ; 
<  ....,■    ^^.f.,  wlipn  the  state  had  ao- 
Uy  Mi  cnnque&td  in   the  East,  the 
t'wame  very  considerabU^    Notwith- 
Uic  lo«!/'«  Dustained  at  the  battle  of  Can* 
,11-eiiiK)  (hnt.  munedjait^ly  altcrward,  the  Komnna 
II r  tij{iun!!i  uf  infantry,  with  1000 
winning  8000  slavfs;  llie  cities 
■  :::!i  lorce  ;  aad,  suppusing 
ii>  "  d  frum  Cdnna%  thu  whole 

Ida:  i',Oin)men.     In  iho second 

titer  the  hattic,  the  lUpiiblic  had  on  foot  IB 
,*  and  in  the  fourth  year.  33  legions.^  In 
interview  of  Uctavms  wiih  Anluny  and  Lepi- 
ii  waa  aj^eod  that  the  two  former  shoiihl  prus- 
tJu  -  :'  niist  Urutua  and  Casaius,  each  at 
bcfti^  "IIS.  aiid  that  the  other  should 

:kA  vi  k^mns  to  guard  the  city.     At 

}i,  Antjioyand  Octaviua  had,  in  all,  tU  legions, 
rh  3TP  •'aid  lo  have  been  ooinpleie  in  number. 
■  'v  supenmiuerary  troops  ;  and,  there- 
■^  niubl  have  ainoimttMl  to  at  least 
.wv  uu.uuiy-  Un  the  other  hand,  Brutuii  and 
had  iilito  an  arm)  of  10  h  giniis  to  oppose 
uii),  -JO.OOO  cavalry  from  Ihc  cabtorn  prov- 
r.tmg  to  Appian,  Oclavius,  after  the 
jUs,  found  iiiuisclf  master  of  all  ihu 
;es,  and  at  the  head  of  45  legions, 
t>S5,000  horse  and  37.000  Ughi-anned 
jrT  r",  .'  t-re,  niorrover,  the  letiona  serv- 
oad'  Under  Tiberius  there  were  SA 

uf  pL*ace,  besides  the  troopii  in 
uf  the  allHis* 

ignatcd  by  numbers,  the  legioni» 
jutii'  uUr  uoiiics.  In  a  letter  from  Galba  to 
V),'  mriitiifn  is  made  of  llic  Martia  Ugw  as 
imie  of  Uie  veteran  bodies  enf^aged  in  an 
between  Antony  and  Pan^a  in  the  nortli  of 
\n,i  .-.I.,'.-  (^sar  was  carrying  ou  the  war 
freedoni  of  the  city  to  a  num- 
f  that  iMuntry,  whuin  he  disci- 
i>  n  manner,  ami  imbttdicil  tn  a 

~i:;ii.ited  aiauda  ;    hecaiisie  tlie 
10;  .  !s  a  crest  of  feathers,  like 

MI  ii^iin  btrdu'     The  legions 

II  ...  -  by  the  narae  of  the  place 

"1  I  ai>ed  or  where  they  had  served, 
•  a,  PurthtctL,  or  by  that  of  the 
I  hem. 

AnnaJr  and  elsewhere,  makes 
iQ  01  UnUca  of  trnn^  culled  vexiUant;  and, 
•ocuunl  ts  iLMven  of  ihein,  the  place 
tj,^>  i.^i.i  .n  fi.f  I'-n  '1  armies  can  only  be 
jrs.  however,  must 
1  in  a  note  upon  the 
.'  ihjt  the  vexillani  were  those 
the  time  of  Augustus,  were  re- 
Irab  i:  V  t^tii,  but  were  rotamed, 

:•',  under  a  tlai;  (ffcxiV/ttm) 
ifMii  till  mditury  duties,  to  ren- 
tiicir  -anktance    in   tltr  morti  severe   battlesi, 
tA#Awi6fnt  of  the  empire,  and  keep  in  sub- 
thai  hud  been  recently  conqaered. 
fw  t^tftfi^d  fecistenl,  ac  rttincri  »uh 
ecfUTdnua  tmrnmnft,  msi  propulnaHdi  h(»{ia.*) 
ctrtAiu  miraher  of  vcxillarii  attached 
-    '    T     1  a  passage  in  Taciius,'  It 
■iniiiuntt^  to  600.     They 
iBEii  -    --     -id  from  the  legion,  and 


I  sometnnca  those  belonging  to  several  legions  sepm 
]  to  have  been  united  m  (»ne  body  (trcdeam  rcnitan' 
mum  miiia^).  (The  ruhsig^nani  viihUs  in  Tacitus 
may  bo  looked  upon  as  the  same  with  the  texiJUru.* 
I  In  Livy  the  iriani  are  said  to  he  tub  ngntj,^  where 
we  perceive  a  close  utialogy  between  the  old  (rio*:i 
and  the  vn:tUani  or  autm^naui  of  the  age  of  Taci- 
tus, althou^di  we  must  not  suppubo  that  the  vrjnf- 
Utni  were  llie  same  as  the  (n*ini  ) 

After  the  selection  of  the  men  who  were  lo  com- 
pose the  legion,  the  military  oath  was  administered: 
on  this  occasion,  one  person  was  appointed  \i)  pru 
iioun'.'e  the  words  of  the  oath,  and  the  rest  of  the 
legiunarios.  advniieuig  one  by  one,  swore  lo  per- 
foria  what  the  first  had  pronounced.  I'bo  form  of 
the  oath  differeil  at  diflerent  times  :  during  the  Re- 
publif,  It  contained  an  engagement  lo  be  faithful  to 
the  Roman  senate  and  people^  and  to  execute  all 
the  onlers  that  sliould  be  given  by  the  commanders.* 
Under  the  emperors,  hdelity  lo  the  sovereign  was 
introduced  into  itie  oath  -^  and,  after  the  efitahlibh- 
ment  of  Christianity,  the  cngngejncni  was  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity  und  the  majesty  of  the 
emperor*  Livy  says'  that  this  military  oath  was 
first  h'^lly  exacted  in  (he  time  of  the  sceutid  J'umc 
war,  B.C.  3L0,  and  that,  pteviuusly  tuihut  time,  each 
decuria  of  cavalry  and  ceniuria  of  loot  had  only 
been  accustomed  to  swear,  voluntarily  among  them- 
selves, tliat  they  would  act  hke  good  soldiers. 

The  whole  itifantry  of  the  legion  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  each  consisting  of  a  separate  class  ot 
troops.  In  the  first  were  the  ha$tatt,  &o  called  from 
the  hasia,  or  Inns  »pear  which  each  roan  caz:Jed, 
but  which  was  alltrward  disused  :'  these  weic  the 
youngtast  of  the  soldjera.  The  second  line  was 
formed  of  the  troops  e^ilh-d  jtnactprx ;  these  were 
men  of  mature  age,  and  from  their  name  it  wuula 
appear  that  anciently  they  were  placed  in  the  front 
line.*  In  tiiu  third  line  were  the  triarii,  so  called 
from  tlicir  pKiaitiun  ;  and  these  were  veteran  sul- 
(llers.  each  of  whom  carried  two  pila.\  or  strong 
javelins,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  friiu- 
nt,  and  the  hastati  und  principes,  who  stood  beibre 
them,  anUpiiani. 

AV'hen  vacancies  occurred  on  service,  the  men 
who  had  long  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  £i«t,  or  infe- 
rior of  these  three  classes,  were  advanced  to  those 
of  the  second ;  whence  again,  aller  a  time,  they 
were  received  among  the  triarii,  or  veteran  troops. 
In  a  legion  cunsislmg  of  4000  men.  lliu  number  of 
the  hastati  was  1200  ;  that  of  the  principes  was  the 
same;  but  the  triarii  amounted  to  600  only  :  if  the 
strength  of  the  legion  exceeded  4000  men,  that  of 
the  several  bodies  was  increased  proportionally.  t)ie 
number  of  the  last  class  alone  remaining  the  same. 

The  usual  depth  of  each  of  the  three  bodies,  or 
hues  of  troops  in  a  legion,  was  ten  men  ;  an  inter- 
val, equal  lo  the  extent  of  the  manipuius,  was  left 
between  every  two  of  these  divisions  in  the  first 
and  second  lines,  and  rather  greater  inlervnla  be- 
tween those  in  the  third  line.  Every  infantry  «*1- 
dierof  the  legion  was  allowed,  besides  the  ground 
on  which  he  stiHid,  a  space  equoi  to  three  feet,  both 
in  length  of  front  and  in  the  depth  of  the  filr'S,  be- 
tween himself  und  the  next  man,  in  onler  that  he 
might  have  room  for  shifting  the  position  of  hia 
buckler  according  to  the  action  of  his  opponent,  foi 
throwing  his  javelin,  or  for  using  his  sword  with 
advantage."  The  divisions  of  the  second  hne  were 
in  general  placed  op|Xfsite  the  intervals  uf  the  tirst. 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  divifiinna  of  the  third  were 
opposite  the  intervals  in  the  second.     At  the  battle 
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II  Zama,  however,  the  divisions  ul  troops  in  the 
<everoI  lines  were  exactly  opposiln  each  other  ;  but 
.his  was  a  deviation  from  the  usual  dispdsitioii,  in 
jrder  that  the  elephants  nf  the  CRrthaj^inians  inighi 
pass  quite  through  to  the  rear.  In  an  itctioji,  if  the 
hasiatt  were  overpowered,  they  retired  slowly  to- 
wards the  prineipcs  ;  and,  fulhng  into  the  intervals 
before  nientioiied,  the  two  clasfics  in  conjunction 
wmlinued  thn  roinbjt.  In  the  mean  timo,  iho  iria- 
rii,  keeping  one  Knee  on  thf  ground,  cortTcd  tliem- 
selves  with  their  bucklers  from  ilic  darts  uf  the  en- 
emy ;  and,  in  the  even!  of  the  first  and  second  lines 
falling  back,  Ihoy  united  with  them  in  making  a 
powerful  effort  to  obtain  the  viciorj*. 

Tbe  light-armed  troops,  bearing  the  natne  of  tf> 
htcM  and  /rrcHtarti  or  rorani^  did  not  form  a  part 
of  the  legion,  but  fought  in  scattered  parlies,  wher- 
ever they  were  rf'<juircd-  Thry  carrie-d  a  strong 
cia*ular  buckler  three  feci  in  diameter;  the  staff  of 
;heir  javelin  was  two  cubits  Innjj!,  and  alKuil  ihr 
Uiickness  ofa  finger ;  and  the  iron  was  furnieJ  with 
a  fine  point,  in  order  that  it  might  be  bent  on  the 
first  djaehnrge.  and,  consoqueiitly.  rendered  useless 
to  the  enemy. 

The  cavalry  of  the  legion  was  ilivided  into  ten 
turmte,  each  containing;  30  men,  and  cneli  turnr.n  into 
three  liecuna.  or  bodiea  of  It)  men  Each  horse- 
man was  alhrwed  a  space  equal  (•>  Ove  fiet  in  h'ngth 
in  the  direction  of  the  line.  Kacli  turina  hnd  three 
Jecuriones^  or  commander^  often  :  hut  hn  wUo  was 
first  cleeteil  commanded  the  turma,  and  was  prob- 
ably called  dux  turnui.^ 

Ill  (he  lime  of  the  UepubUc,  the  six  Irihunes  who 
were  placed  ovfr  a  legion  commanded  by  turns. 
(I'lrf  Tribuni  MiuTUM  )  To  every  100  men  were 
appointed  two  centurions,  the  first  uf  whom  was 
properly  so  called ;  and  the  other,  called  fjttio,  ura- 
fM«,  or  avhcrnturw,  acted  as  a  lieutenant,  being  cho- 
sen for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  duty  in  the  event 
of  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  former.'  The 
optio  appears  to  have  heen  originally  chutien  by  tlffe 
tribune,  but  afterward  by  llio  ccniuri;m.  (Virf. 
Ckntomio.)  The  cpnlurio  also  chose  the  standard- 
bearer,  or  ensign  of  hin  cenlur>'  [tii:n\fcr  or  vrziUu- 
riuj^).  Each  century  was  also  dividett  into  bodies 
often,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  decuno 
or  decanua.  The  first  ccnlunon  of  the  iriarii  was 
eallctl  prim/;^f/«j ;  he  had  charge  of  ilic  eagle,  and 
he  commanded  the  whole  It-gion  umler  the  tribunes.* 
Thelighiormcd  troops  were  also  fomied  into  bands 
or  centuries,  each  of  which  was  cunnnanded  by  a 
centurion. 

To  Marius  or  Ciesar  is  ascribed  Ihe  practice  of 
driiwing  up  the  Roman  army  in  lines  by  cohorts, 
which  gradually  led  to  the  abandcuuiiciil  of  the  an- 
cient division  of  the  Ioi:ioii  nito  manipuli  (  Vul.  M«- 
Nipri.i),  and  of  the  distinctions  of  hayi.iti.  prinL'+pes, 
and  triurii.  Each  legion  was  then  divided  into  ten 
cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  infiniple.^,  and  cnoh 
maniple  into  two  centuries,  so  that  there  were  thir- 
ty maniples  and  sixty  cenluries  in  a  legion.*  {Co- 
hoTs  or  rhors,  Ihe  Greek  .T''prwr*  originally  eigniiie*! 
an  enrlosiire  fft  sheep  ctr  [>oiiitry,  and  was  a/ler- 
wanl  used  to  d.  *ignule  the  number  of  men  which 
could  stand  wH  m  sndi  an  enrlosure  )  From  a 
passage  in  Livj,  ,l  8p|>enrs  that  very  anciently  the 
allies  or  auxiliarifd  uf  K<iine  were  arranged  by  co- 
horts r  a  disposition  which  is  again  referred  to  in 
the  23d  and  SSth  houk^  of  his  history,*  and  in  other 
places,  whence   it  may  be  concluded  that  among 
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those  troops  it  was  ordmaruy  adopted.     But,  fa  i 
Commrntaries  of  Ctrsiir,  the  divisions  o(  alt  the  I 
gions,  whether  Roman  or  allied,  are  alike  dealt 
led  eoliorts,  and  Ihe  term  is  aljw  applied  to  tbe  I 
of  men  (/wtfrf^na  roAorjf)  which  wai*  panirulnrlyi 
pointed  to  attend  on  the  consul  or  commander; 
Cffsar*  tells  his  army,  which  had  objecteil  to  mat 
against  Ahovistus,  that  if  the  other  troops  dh( 
refuso  to  follow  him,  he  woald  advance  with 
tenth  legion  alone,  and  would  make  that  legion 
prrctorian  cohort. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Marius,  who.  in 
to  re<Tuit  the  forcts  of  the  Republic,  was  compel 
to  admit  men  of  all  elaeses  indisenminately  into' 
ranks  of  the  legions,  diminished  to  two  the 
lines  of  troops  in  winch  the  Koman  armies  hadi 
previously  drawn  up  for  action ;  but,  if  such 
the  fact,  ihe  regulation  eould  not  ha%'c  long  rerai 
ed  in  force,  since  (^arsar  uhuuIIv,  as  in  the 
with  the  Helvetians,'  fomicd  his  army  in  three  hi 
and  at  I'harsalia  he  appears  to  have  had  a 
which  constituted  a  fourth,  or  additional  line, 
may  be  added,  that  the  name  of  one.  at  least,  oft 
three  classes  of  legionary  troops  contiuued  lo; 
applied  till  nrRr  the  end  of  the  Republic ;  for,  in  I 
first  btjok  of  the  Ctcil  IVar,'  Cwsar,  luentfoning 
loss  of  Q   I'uiginus  in  an  action  against  Afrani 
designates  him  llie  first  centurion  of  the  hastatij 
the  Mth  legion. 

The  allied  troops  were  raise<I  and  officered  m 
in  the  siime  manner  as  those  of  the  Roman  leji 
Init  probably  there  was  not  among  Ihem  a  divi 
of  the  heavy-armed   infantry   into  three  el 
Tliey  were  commanded  by  prefects  (see  page  U 
who  received  their  orders  from  the  Rotuan  com 
or  tribune.^.     The  troops  sent  by  foreign  statrs 
the  service  of  Home  were  designated  auxiliar 
and  they  usually,  but  not  invannbly,  received 
pay  and  clulhing  from  the  Republic. 

According  to  Livy.  the  Roman  soldiers  at 
received  no  pay  UUpcndium)  from  the  state.    Il 
first  cranied  to  Jhe  foot  A.U.C  317,  in  the  war 
the    Volaei,'  and,   three  years  aHerwarri,  to 
horse,  during  the  siege  of  Veii.     Niebuhr,  ho\ 
brings  forward  sudicient  reasons  for  beheving 
the  LToups  received  pa>  at  a  mach  earlier 
and  th;it  the  eerarians  {vtd.  ^rarh)  had  al^ 
Iwen  obliged  to  give  pensions  to  the  mfaniry, 
single  women  and  minors  did  ti>  the  knights; 
he  supfKtscs  that  the  change  alluded  to  by  Livyi 
sisled  in  this,  that  every  holdier  now  became 
tied  lo  pay,  w!iereas  prevjouBly  the  mimhrr  of 
sioub  h.id  been  limiled  hy  Ihai  of  the  per^one 
to  be  charged  with  lliem.*     Polyhiiis*  sti 
daily  pay  of  a  legionary  soldier  lo  have 
ohoh,  which  were  equal  to  3^  ascs,  and 
t^  days  would   amount  to  100  asca.     A       _ 
yearly  pay  amounted  to  2000  ases;  and,  sioM' 
Konmi  year  originally  consisted  of  only  ten  moi 
his  monthly  pay  amounted  to  300  ases,  which.' 
double  the  pay  of  a  foolsuldier.     Polybius^ 
us  that  a  knight's  ])ay  was  three  times  as 
that  of  a  foot-soidier ;  hut  this  was  not  inl 
till  A.U.C.  351,  and  was  designed,  as  Niebuhr 
remarked,  as  a  comprn.siitinn  for  those  who  ser 
with  ibeir  own  horses,  which  were  originally 
plied  by  the  state.'    (Compare  -Cs  Hobpsakh 
A  centurion  received  double  the  pay  ofa  legi( 

The  pay  of  tbe  atddiers  was  doubled  by  Ji 
Ca?sar.'  In  the  time  of  Augustu-s  the  pay  cif  i 
gionary  was  10  ases  a  day,"  which  nas  inci 
still  more  by  Lkimitian  {anduUt  tfuartum  sUptt 
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Btrntes  pay,  ihe  soldiers  received  a  month- 
o!  corn,  and  the  wnturions  double,  and 
'tnple,  Ihat  ul'a  lo^tonury.' 
inirr  vi  itio  allirs  was  Mipplird  with  com 
iM  Uiai  or  the  Roiiiaii  Icuionnries. 
).  iiitd  tc»fi  than  was  duiinbiilcd  to 

Hi  iry,     TUese  regulations  subsisted 

kw^  Uit-  lime  of  the  Uepubhc,  or  before  Uie 
^  t(>p  Itahan  cities  were  incorporated  with 
I  "  ind  lo  the  same  age  must  be  re- 

[  of  march  and  eneanipment  de- 

^~  I  -^.jo.us.  An  account  ut  the  luarehinij 
la  Rouian  army  is  given  under  the  artiele 

a  '  balile  appears  to  have  been  e.x- 

\    ■  -o  by  the  KuinanH  durmg  the  time 

<■  [luifli.:,  thouifh,  in  genrritl,  their  annie.s 
iwii  Dp  III  Hire*'  *?xienflL'd  imcs  of  heairy- 
rmtpa  [irjpUi  aaes);  Ihc  cavalry  being  on 
[s,  and  the  light  troops  cither  in  (runt  ur 
i4nJing  lo  circuimtancti*!.  At  the  baule  of 
bowevpr.  the  infamry  is  said  to  have  been 
p  in  one  line,  and  in  close  order.  On  this 
k  the  Cauls  and  Spaniards,  who  were  m 
re  of  the  Carthagiiuan  army,  at  firat  drove 
I  Uutnan^ ;  and  liic.  lalttT.  drawing  troops 
»r  wings  to  slrenglhen  their  centre,  forined 
>orl  of  plialanx,  whoso  charge  succeeded  so 
I  ibe  enemy's  line  was  broken  ;  but,  prei>s- 
n&nl  ixK>  far,  the  wings  of  the  latter  closed 
t  disi^rdered  iroopB,  and  nearly  surrounded 
[d  ifae  eiixagement  with  Lahienu?,  the  army 

s-    ' '  iiitaeked  both  in  Iront  and  rear, 

I  »)  luu*s,  which  were  laced  m  op- 

^       I  :ind,  in  the  action  with  the  Par- 

frKKias  (Irtrw  up  the  Koiiian  unny  in  one 
udy,  Itaving  twelve  cohorts  on  each  of  the 
b,  with  a  division  of  cavah'y  between  every 
E>rbi  in  each  face. 

urd  of  comiiiaDd  was  at  flrst  ^iven  aluud 
eail  of  llie  anny ;  hut  -iilinihus  Paiilus 
Uu;  .  !i;ioiTi,  and  caused  the  Inbunc  of  the 
I've  It  in  a  low  voice  to  his  primi- 
led  it  lo  the  next  centurion,  and 
jlao  that,  anciently,  the  men  on 
If  posts  during  Ihe  whole  day, 
■  ■'  .  they  sometimes  fell  asleep 
-Kmilius  l*aulua,  in  ordt-r 
"f  the  men  and  the  chance 
l>;Kjintrd  that  tUey  should  bo  re- 
•grs,  and  llial  ttiey  should  go  on 
'  <>hiold$  {Vid.  C.48TnA.) 
■■\g  the  continuance  of  the  ancient 
muid  lo  be  more  than  equal  to  the 
ks  for  general  service,  and  Po- 
y  accounted  for  the  fact.  This 
rva  lhat,'while  the  phalanx  retained  its 
pf'wer  fif  fiction,  no  force  was  able  to 
'Ti  It,  or  support  the  violence 
Ir"  that  the  ph4i!arix  required 
>>u1d  be  a  nearly  level  phiiii; 
i;;ht  avoid  it;  and,  by  ma- 
tnd  rear,  might  cut  off  its 
liking  place,  the  command- 
>  '■  Uiat  of  the  Romans  had  ii 

u.  U-iid  uii  lu  the  attack  a  portion  only 
inrj.in(i  the  rest  in  n?serve;  in  lliis  case, 
aunx  was  broken  by  the  legion,  or 
ke  ihniijuh  any  part  of  the  i^neiiiy's 
T  .idvanlages  were  loM  ;   for 
It'll  spaces  into  which  the 
and   diajxirsc  the  imops, 
v,LTV  of  no  avail  against  men 
ItiM  and  strong  swords.     In  this 
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[manner,  .'Emilius  obtained  a  fictory  over  Persena 
I  ut  Pydiia,'  and  Phdip  was  defeated  by  Flaiuiniua  at 
I  the  balile  of  Cynoceplialw." 
I  The  SM^veriiy  of  the  Roman  diseiplinc  may  be 
I  said  to  have  been  occabionally  relaxed,  at  lea^t  in 
I  the  provinces,  even  during  the  Republic  ,  for  Scipio 
\  .l^imlianus,  when  he  went  to  cutnmaiid  ilie  army  in 
I  Spain,  found  that  the  legioiuiry  soldiers  used  carts 
to  carry  a  portion  of  the  burdens  which  formerly 
'  they  had  borne  on  their  own  shoulders.'  Uul, 
.  among  the  disorders  which  prevailed  during  ihi 
j  reigns  of  the  successors  of  the  Anloniiies,  one  of 
I  the  greatest  evils  was  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
I  warlike  exea-ises  aii/.-og  the  troojw  which  guarded 
I  the  city  of  ]{.ome.  '^  le  legionn  on  the  frontiers 
I  alone,  in  ihoue  times,  sustained  iheir  ancient  a>pu- 
I  union,  and  Soverus,  by  Uieir  aid,  ascended  without 
I  dirticuliy  the  throne  then  occupied  by  ih»:-  unworthy 
!  Juhunits.  The  ahnost  total  abandonment  of  the  an- 
I  cieni  military  ini^iiuiiiuns  may  be  said  lu  have  taken 
I  place  soon  alter  the  tune  of  C'onstantme;  lor,  ae- 
I  cording  lo  Vegetiui*.*  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Val- 
I  enlinian  II..  the  soldiers  of  that  ue_e  were  allowed 
I  to  dispense  with  the  helmet  and  cuirass,  as  being 
I  too  heavy  to  t>e  worn ;  and  he  ascribes  their  frt* 
qucnt  Hcfeala  by  the  Goths  to  the  want  of  the  an- 
cient detensivu  aanour. 

Vegeiius  has  given  a  description  of  the  legion, 
which,  though  said  to  accord  with  that  of  the  an- 
cients, ditfers  entirely  from  the  legions  of  Livy  and 
Polybiiis.  He  considers  it  as  consisting  of  ten  co- 
horts, and  slates  that  it  was  drawn  up  ni  three  lines 
of  which  the  rirst  contained  live  cohorts  ;  the  trix>pa 
of  this  line  were  called  princjpt'S,  and  were  heavy- 
armed  men,  each  carrying  five  arrows,  loaded  at 
one  end  with  lead,  in  the  huUow  of  the  shield,  be- 
sides a  largo  and  small  javcJIn.  The  fecund  line, 
consisting  of  the  tr(K>ps  called  hasiali,  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  remaining  five  cohorts. 
Ueliind  these  were  placed  the  rcreiitarii  (a  son  of 
li||kt-aruied  troops,  who  perlonned  the  duty  of  a  for- 
lom-hopt');  the  target-men,  who  were  aniied  with 
darts,  arrows,  and  swords  ;  and  Itesides  these  there 
were  slingcTB,  archers,  and  crossbow-men.  In  rcur 
of  all  came  the  triarii,  who  were  armed  hke  the 
principes  and  haslatt.'  Now  it  was  the  genera] 
practice,  during  the  Hepublic,  to  place  the  pruicipes 
in  the  sM?eond  line,  in  rear  of  the  hastaii ;  ihtfrcfore, 
if  Ihe  dis^fotiilion  given  by  Vegeiius  ever  had  a  real 
existrnee,  it  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
an  age  preceding  that  lu  wliirh  the  description  given 
by  I.ivy*  refers,  or  it  was  an  arrangwni-nt  adopted 
on  the  occasiun  of  some  temporary  refonii  wluoh 
may  have  taken  place  under  itie  em|)erors.  What 
follows  may.  perhaps,  be  readily  admitted  to  apper 
tain  to  the  Empire  under  the  greatest  of  its  princes 
The  first  of  the  exhorts,  which  bore  the  name  ol 
cohort  mtlhana,  was  superior  lo  the  others,  both 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  it  had,  also,  the  elurgc  of  the  eajjle  and  the 
standard  of  the  emperor.  Its  Btreugth  was  11U3 
foot-soldiers,  and  132  cuirassiers  on  liursebuck,  and 
Its  poi^t  was  on  the  right  of  the  first  line.  The  re- 
maining four  cohorts  of  the  first  hue  contained  each 
6A5  lulaotry  and  66  cavalry,  and  the  Ave  cohorts 
of  the  second  line  contained  each  the  siime  nundiirr 
of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Thus  Ihn  whole  legion 
was  composed  of  6100  foot-soldiers  and  720  hoi^e- 
inen,  not  including  either  the  triarii  or  the  IglU 
troops. 

Afler  the  eslahlishmenl  of  the  imperial  authority, 
the  Buvereign  appointed  suine  pervjn  of  eon^ulat 
dignity  to  command  each  Jrgion  in  tin:  proTmccs ; 
and  this  officer,  ob  the  euHHTor'a  liputi-ii«nt.  h^i 
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the  title  ut  prsftttUB,  or  Uffattta  Ugionia}  The  first 
apfiuinliiient  of  this  kind  appears  tu  bave  taken 
|jLii:p  in  llie  reign  of  Augualuj,  and  Tacitua  men- 
lions  the  fxlatcnce  of  the  odirr  in  llie  rngii  uf  Ti- 
brrius-  Ttie  autlmrtly  of  the  Ictfaliia  wiia  superior 
to  that  of  the  Inbune^t  wliu  twluro  wure  respunsible 
only  to  the  fon&ul.  In  siK'aking  of  the  officers  of  a 
Jcgion.  •Vftjetius'  mentions  two  Irihunea  (probably 
meaning  two  classes  of  tnbunes).  of  which  thu  first, 
called  iribunuflrnnjor,  received  hiaconimi.ssitm  from 
the  t'niptrur ;  the  othtT,  called  iribunus  nuuor,  rose 
to  iliai  runlt  by  merit  or  length  of  service.  Subor- 
dinate to  (he  tribunes  were,  in  each  cohort,  the  sev- 
eral centurions,  who  bore  the  genenil  name  uf  or- 
dinarii'  To  ever)'  hundred  men  there  were  prolv 
ably,  at  one  time,  only  the  ne.nturio,  whose  post  was 
in  front  of  tlie  division,  and  the  opiio,  whu  remained 
in  the  rear,  but  it  appears  that  Auijuslua  and  Vcs- 
{tusiaii  increased  the  number  of  officers  of  this  chiss ; 
for  Vegelms  observes  that  those  whom  these  two 
cmpcrure  added  to  ihoordinarii  were  called  Augux- 
Utlts  and  t'lariakn.*  The  decurions  or  decani  wfre, 
ft.s  formerly,  the  leaders  of  tiles.  According  to  Dion 
CasKius,  seven  cohorts  of  troops  wt-re  msliiuled  by 
Augustus  fur  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  ltie.se 
bore  the  name  of  rig-iles.  It  ap|>ears.  however,  that 
in  the  lime  of  Tacitus  they  ceased  to  be  con.si{leired 
as  wddiers  ;  for  ihat  writer  takes  no  notice  of  them 
when,  in  cnumeratinK  the  guards  of  Iltmie.he  men- 
lions  Uiree  uroan  and  nine  pranohan  cohorts.' 

In  li  fragment  of  Arrian  (the  autlior  of  the  work 
on  the  Tntrtics  of  the  CJrreka)  we  have  n  brief  no- 
Uee  of  the  constitution  of  a  Human  army  durinju;  the 
reign  "f  Hadrian,  and  the.  description  will  probably 
serve  for  any  age  between  that  lime  and  th«.'  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Empire.  It  was  so  regulated  that,  when 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  legions  should  bo 
in  one  line  eight  deep,  and  no  mention  is  rnaiie  of 
any  division  of  the  troops  into  hastali,  principes, 
ar.rt  iriarn.  The  first  four  ranks  were  anned  with 
the  pdum,  and  the  others  with  slender  pikes  or  jav# 
iias.  The  men  in  the  front  rank  were  to  present 
their  pila  at  the  level  of  the  enemy's  horses'  breasts, 
and  those  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ranks 
were  to  stand  ready  to  throw  theirs.  A  ninth  rank 
was  to  consist  of  archers,  and  behinii  all  were  the 
catapiili  re  for  projectint;  darts  and  arrows,  and  halisLffi 
for  throwing  stones,  over  the  lieads  of  the  men  in 
front.  The  cavalry  were  dirwied  tn  be  m  tho  rear 
of  the  legions,  probably  in  the  event  of  beinjif  obliged 
to  quit  their  stations  on  the  winps.  On  the  enemy 
making  a  charge,  the  second  and  I  bird  ranks  were 
to  clnse  up  to  the  first,  and  all  llic&e  were  to  pre- 
sent their  pila  ;  the  men  in  the  fourth  rank  were  to 
throw  their  weapons  directly  forward,  and  those  in 
the  rear  were  to  discharge  theirs  over  the  heads 
of  the  others.  The  maruli  of  the  anny  was  made 
in  one  column.  First  came  the  Itnnian  artillery, 
in  two  ranks;  these  wero  followed  by  archers  on 
horseback  and  by  the  allied  cavalry ;  then  came  the 
Armenian  nrchcrs  on  foot,  and  half  of  the  allied  in- 
fantry, whirh  was  llanked  by  the  cavalry  of  Arhaia. 
The  (lite  of  the  Uomaii  cavalry  marehcfl  at  the  head 
of  the  central  division ;  after  them  came  the  ordi- 
nary cavalry,  then  the  catapults  and  the  light  troopi» 
attached  to  the  legions,  followed  by  thu  legions 
themselvei.  in  rohorUj  four  men  deep.  At  the  head 
of  the  legion  marched  the  pra*fe*Tl.  his  legale,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  centurions  of  the  fir.st  cohort 
The  rear-guard  consisted  of  the  other  half  of  the  al- 
lied infantry  and  the  baggage ;  and  the  whole  was 
dosed  by  the  cavalr>'  of  the  Geta;. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Kmpire,  Augustus 
UBited  with  the  troops  which,  under  the  uiuno  of 


the  pr  eelorlan  coliort.  hud  attended  him  as  his| 
two  legions  of  infantry  which  had  been  raiMd 
Itiily,  and  placed  the  whole  in  garrison  in  thei 
towns  uf  thai  couniry,  but  never  allowed  murv 
three  cohorts  to  be  in  one  city.'  Tthenus 
ward  assembled  this  b^xly  of  men  in  a  fortified  n 
At  Ronw,"  hut  outside  the  walls  of  the  city-,*  , 
there,  during  3U0  yeara,  they  were  at  times 
guards  and  the  masters  of  the  sovereign.  Jn 
lime  of  'J'iheriua  there  were  nine  prtctoriaa 
tioris,*  but  tlit'ir  nuuilter  was  increased  to  tfixl 
under  A'liellius.  four  of  whom  guarded  the  d 
When  Severus  had  got  possesaion  of  the  Emp 
subsequently  to  the  muider  of  Pertmax  by  lA 
pnetorians,  he  disarmed  llie  latter,  and  banial 
ilu^m  from  Knino;  but  such  an  institnuon  was 
convenient  to  be  neglected  by  the  deei)oiie  mona 
of  a  vast  finpire.  and^e  Unmediateiy  drew  trom 
legions  of  the  frontiers  the  men  most  reraar 
for  their  strength  and  courage  '  Willi  tliese 
formed  an  army  uf  25.000  men.  to  whom. he 
pay  and  privileges  superior  tu  those  of  the  t 
troops ;  and  their  commander,  the  prstortftn 
feci,  was  made  both  the  bead  of  all  the  milil 
force  and  the  chief  minister  of  the  Empire.  By 
arrauijemenls  of  Diocletian,  a  prselorian  priM 
was  appiiinled,  with  hulh  a  tuilitary  and  a  cud 
rii»dictiun,  in  each  of  the  four  great  provinces.  111 
(jaul.  lUyria,  and  the  ii^ast,  into  wlurb  the  Eni| 
was  then  divided  ;  but  u  large  body  of  guards* 
der  the  command  of  the  prtpfect  of  Uome.  cofl 
ued  to  form  the  giirrison  of  the  city.  t^ngage4 
the  cause  of  Maxentius,  these  tru<ips.  ahno!«t  ak 
withslootl  fur  a  time  the  shock  nf  (Joustantil 
Gallic  army,  and  most  of  them  are  «iid  to  ti 
covere<l  with  their  dead  bodies  the  ground  wl 
they  occupied  when  in  line ;'  but,  aller  the  deatl 
the  former,  ihe  loriified  camp  of  the  prastoi 
destroyed,  and  tlieir  institution  wassuppi 

The  command  of  all  the  annies  of  the 
was.  then  eoinmilted  by  Constantmc  to  two  otRc 
who  had  the  title  of  magtstri  tmlttuni;  one  of 
was  placed  over  ihe  cavalry,  and  the  other 
the  infantry,  yet  both  cominanded  iRdiirere4iU}r.| 
troops  of  both  clas-ses  in  any  one  army,* 
division  of  the  Empire  ilieir  number  was  i 
and  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  it  was  inci 
eight.     Acconling  to  Vegetius."  the  magister 
turn  was  a  man  of  distinguished  binh ;   but 
writer  observes  that  the  troops  were  actually 
manded  by  the  prsefeetus  legtonts,  who  lield  aflj 
termediato  rank  between  the  niagistcr  mililnio 
the  tribunes,  whu  were[)laced  over  the  cohoita,^ 

The  hope,  of  pn^venting  those  acts  of  ii 
naiion  which  had  occurred  among  the  li 
troop<t.  appears  to  have  induced  ConslAntioe, 
immediate  successors,  to  diminish  the 
tho.>ie  budles  ;  and.  from  a  computation  foul 
the  numbiT  uf  the  troops  which  garrisoi 
when  It  was  beiieged  by  Sapor,  it  ap( 
Human  loijion  could  not  then  have  com 
uiure   than    150U  men"      Of  lliese  conipdrativ4| 
Rmall  bodies  there  were  about  I3'i  in 
Euipire  ;  they  were,  however,  not  only  will 
di.sciplme  wtiieh  characterized  tlie  Roman 
battle  in  former  tiineti,  but  the  pn>gress  of 
lifid  so  far  enervated  the  class  of  free  cili 
a  sulTicient  number  could  not  be  found  to 
ranks   of  the  army.      Slaves  were  adnnited 
every  corps  except  the  superior  class  of 
and  the  boldest  of  the  Franks  and  Gotlis  wi 
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of  their  services,  to  allain  the 

fantfi     In  this  a?p  appear  the  first 

01  1  •    '''     '  -A  tenures  ;  for  the  lands  be- 

V  s,  as  ihe  reward  of  valour, 

il  ...  ' ..Uuii  that  the  sons  of  those 

like  their  fathers,  serve  the  state  in  ihc 

lotion  of  ilie  Roman  arms  was  upheld 

n  tti*»  West  by  the  troops  v.nder  Aetius. 

IV  Ihcinarlia!  vjrliics  of  Bt'lisarius ; 

■   we  have  of  an  en^nwrinent  susi- 

;t  of  the  ancii^nt  baUl-s,  is  that 

:;S  in  bis  arcount  of  the  Persian 

nbine  an  action  on  the  Euphrates 

the  triHips  nf  that  nation  and  thoi>e  of  Jus- 

«aj-s  ihe  latter  presented  a  front  whicli 

to  Ihe  assaults  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  an 

bic  line  ol  pikes,  wliile  llic  bucklers  of  the 

• --■  "r-m  from  the  tli);hts  of  arrows  with 

il  have  otherwise  been  over^hrlm- 

;<_  ':iiie  a  Roman  army  he^n  to  as- 

(  to  that  t»f  an  Asiatic  people ;  its  strength 

n?  in  its  cavalty.  which  was  armed  with 

helmet,  and  greaves,  and  which  had  ac- 

l^enty  in  the  use  of  the  javehn  and  bow ; 

ie  mfanlry,  forrned  of  men  taken  from  the 

rank  in   si^citty,  iU-amicd   and  dt&ciphiicd, 

chiefly  as  artiticers  or  labourers,  or  atlend- 

,  tlie  tor^-men,  and  in  oction  only  engaged 

iitf:^n»ry  hkc  themselves. 

r*i/u),  a  medicinal  substudce  no- 
h  ind  F'aulus  -lOgineia*     It  would 

'  "  tticcd  by  the  oiher  medical 
.  Roman,  or  Arabic,  unless 
-.    with   the  cnmrocnlators  on 
I  :ic  second  Zeruttiifefh  of  Serapion. 

r«  of  Avicenna.     It  ^o,  it  must 
a  ZiuMtry,  ias  this  is  the  Zcrcaihelh  of  Se- 

. ./  t  . .._  .r.-.^  '  jyivoj-vlorTflOf  or-ov),  the  herb 
ilus  d^'scribes  iwo  species 

,y,   the    Planliif;  '    nifor  and 

-  sees  no  reajnn  to    Inii^t  that 
species  noticed  by  Ujwsr-4>.*d*s,  aU 
kjtreagei  hesitatingly  refers  them  i '  «he  P. 
ml  flunfitfui  r  and  Sibthorp  incrka  i)\e  up- 
irig  the  P.  Up;(rput.     fjlack- 
.  of  Theophrastus  as  being 
■  jtrr  Plantain* 
it  about  wliich  great  uncer- 
■•ilte  holds  It  to  l>e  the  Arum 
I,  L..  wr  Uie  Wake-robin ;  but  Alston  says 
>rr>lim   m  not  the   afjov,  but  the  ufHa- 
ipinion  of  many."    "I  can- 
'  observes  Adams,  "what 
-   or   Matthiolus  points  to. 
Bi'  Qhinius  referred  il  to  the 

,  3  "a  to  the  Aruni  vul^arr. ;   he 

■It  undecided  as  to  the  difference 
rtn  Arum  and  the  Arvm  X)io*cori' 
m-*?.  without  attempting   to  account 
tition  of  terms,  decides  that  the  ufiov 
\rum  Drerunculus.  Of  Litlle 
^hti'  '  'anOfTiov  the  Arum  nutcu- 

'I  fr^  uer  consulting  all  the  beat 

DO  thss  subject,  I  must  leave  it  in  so  un- 
a  aal« '" 
l'TCS,  a  pervon  afflicted  with  the  orqva- 
•  -^  ^andice.'    Tins  disease  (called  also 
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trrepnc,  aungo,  Tf/fiu»  morbva)  derives  its  namt 
from  the  yellow  tmt  difl^used  over  the  body,  imita- 
Inijz  in  a  manner  the  colours  of  the  raintKiw.*  It  is 
fiometimes  spelled  arcuatua^  but  less  correcily.  as 
(according  to  Nonius')  arruj  signities  any  arch,  but 
mrtiutis  only  ibe  iris,  or  rainbow ;  as  Lucretius, ""Tmjm 
color  in  uigris  existit  nubibv*  araw.'* 

ARUA,  AR'RABO,  or  ARRHA.  ARRHABO,  is 
defined  by  Gaius*  to  be  ihe  "  proof  of  u  contract  ui 
buying  and  selltnij ;"  but  it  also  has  a  more  general 
signification.  7'hat  thing  was  called  arrha  which 
the  conlraciinp  parties  gave  to  one  another,  whether 
it  wa.s  n  sum  of  inonev  or  anything  else,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  contract  being  made :  it  was  no  es- 
sential part  of  the  contract  of  buying  and  sellmg, 
but  only  evidence  of  agreement  as  to  price.'  If  the 
arrha  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  abso- 
lutely made,  it  was  called  arrha  pacta  perfeclo  data  t 
if  It  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  io  be  made 
at  a  future  lime,  it  was  called  arrha  pactti  imperjceto 
data.  In  the  latter  case,  the  party  who  relused  to 
complete  the  contract  lost  the  arrha  which  tie  had 
given;  and  when  he  had  received  an  arrha,  but 
given  none,  be  was  obliged  to  restore  double  the 
amount  of  the  arrha.  Yet  Ihe  bare  restoration  of 
the  arrha  was  sufficient,  if  both  parties  contienled 
to  put  an  end  t4>  ihe  contract,  or  If  perfonnancc  of 
the  contract  was  resisted  by  either  party  on  si;fB- 
cient  grounds.  In  the  former  case,  the  arrha  i'\\\y 
served,  if  dispute  aru«e,  as  evidence  of  the  uiiallct- 
nhle  obligation  of  the  eonlrnct,  and  a  party  to  iho 
conlraci  could  not  rescind  the  contract  even  wjih 
the  lass  of  Ihe  arrha,  except  by  makmg  out  a  proi>ct 
case.  Hence  amse  the  division  of  the  arrha  into 
ctrnfirmalorxa  and  pajulentiaii*.  Il,  m  the  lorniei 
case,  the  cotitraci  was  not  completely  performed, 
the  auha  was  restored,  and  the  party  who  was  in 
fault  lost  the  arrha  which  he  had  given.  But  when 
the  contract  was  completely  perfonned,  in  all  cases 
where  the  arrha  was  money,  it  wna  re.*itored,  »t 
4Rkcn  as  pan  of  the  price,  unless  6peci;d  customs 
delenuined  otherwise ;  when  the  arrha  was  a  ring, 
or  any  other  thing,  not  money,  it  was  restored. 
Ihe  recovery  of  the  arrha  was  in  all  cases  by  « 
personal  action. 

The  arrha  in  some  respects  resembles  the  dcpos- 
tle  of  moucy  which  a  purchaser  of  land  in  England 
generally  pays,  according  to  the  couditiuiis  of  sale, 
on  coninicting  for  his  purchase. 

'3'lie  lenn  arrha.  in  its  general  sense  of  an  evi- 
dencc  of  agreement,  wss  also  used  on  other  CLca. 
EJonS}  aa  in  the  case  of  betrothment  (ttpontmlta ). 
( Vvl.  Marruok  )  Sometimes  the  word  arrha  is 
use<l  as  synonymous  with  pignus,'  but  this  is  nui 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term.' 

ARRHEPHORIA  (Ap^^/i/a),  a  festival  which, 
according  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written  (for  we  find  tpa^i^opta  or  i^tiAnina),  is 
attributed  to  different  deities.  The  first  form  is 
derived  from  u^i/ra,  and  thus  would  indicate  a  fes- 
tival at  which  mysterious  thin^  were  carried  alraut. 
The  other  name  would  point  tu  Eree  or  Herse,  who 
was  believed  to  be  a  dnushicr  of  Ceerope,  and 
whose  worship  w.is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Athena.  But,  even  admitting  the  latter,  we  sttU 
have  sufficient  ground  for  ttelieving  that  the  festival 
was  solemni'/ed.  m  u  higher  sense,  in  honour  ol 
Athena.*    Jt  was  held  at  Athens,  in  the  month  of 
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ARSENTKON. 


ARTERIA. 


Rkirophorion.  Four  girls,  of  between  seven  and 
eleven  years/  were  sclcftcil  every  year  from  the 
fiiont  rljjittincuishcd  t'aniiliea,  two  of  wliom  suimt- 
iniLiidrd  ilie  weaving  of  Uic  sarrcd  pejitus  of  Alhe- 
ua,  w  liicli  was  bfguii  on  the  liut  day  of  Pyano{tsion ;' 
the  two  others  had  to  carry  the  myslcnoua  and 
sacred  veseeU  of  the  goddess.  TheM)  lalter  re- 
mained a  whole  y(*nr  on  the  Acropolis,  either  in  tlie 
Parthenon  or  some  ai^oining  building  ;'  and,  when 
tht  fty.ival  commenced,  the  prit'ate.'w  uf  the  (;oddeBs 
placed  vessels  upon  their  beads,  llie  contents  of 
which  were  neither  known  to  them  nor  lo  the 
priestess.     With  these  they  descended  to  a  natural 

STOlto  within  the  district  of  Aphrodite,  in  the  gar- 
ena.  Here  lliey  deijosiled  the  sacred  vesaela,  and 
carried  back  something  else,  which  Wiis  covered, 
and  hkewise  unknown  lo  them.  After  this  the 
girls  were  dismissed,  and  others  were  chosen  to 
aiip[ily  their  place  m  the  Aero|>olts.  'ilic  girls 
wore  while  robes  adorned  with  gold,  which  were 
left  for  the  goddess  ;  and  a  pecnhar  kind  of  cakes 
was  baked  for  ihem.  To  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
festival,  a  peculiar  liturgy  was  established,  called 
ap^ttfofiia.  All  oUicr  details  concemiug  litis  festi- 
vul  are  unknown. 

AKROGATHX  {Vtit.  AnoPTto.) 
•ARSEN'IKON  (upaeviKov)  "does  not  mean 
what  is  commonly  called  amrnicy  but  the  srjitfut-iul' 
fhitret  of  arxcnic,  or  orptmcnt."*  Ccleus  clearly  in- 
dicates what  it  was  when  he  says  "'Aunpigrntntum, 
^umt  iipatviKov  a  Gr<ccia  nominatur."'*  In  a  word, 
It  13  yellow  orpitnent.  and  this  hitter  name  itself  is 
merely  a  corruption  from  aunpiemmtum,  or  "  paint 
of  gold."  "It  was  called,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
^^ttmripitptirntum.  perhaps,  not  merely  from  its  gold- 
en colour  nnd  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied,  but 
because  the  ancients  thought  it  re-ally  conUined 
Ibat  metal.  Pliny  raeniions,  among  other  modes 
of  obtaining  pdd,  thai  of  niakinj*  it  from  orpiment ; 
and  says  that  Caligula  ordered  a  great  quantity  of 
ihal  3i:b3*B'i;3  to  be  reduced,  and  obtained  excej* 
lent  gold,  but  in  siieli  small  proportion  as  to  lose 
by  an  experiment  whieli  waa  not  afterward  repeal- 
ed.' Althoiigh  no  great  reliance  can  he  placed  on 
this  aceouiit,  we  are  not,  of  necessity,  lu  regard 
it  as  a  fable ;  fur  the  mass  experimented  on  rnay 
have  contained,  as  it  is  said  this  mineral  sometimes 
does,  a  small  portion  of  gold."*  The  arsenic  of  the 
ancients,  then,  was  considerally  difterent  from  our 
oxyde  of  arsenic,  which  is  a  factilious  suti»lanee 
procured  from  cubnit  hy  sublimation.  The  Arabian 
author  Servitor,  Imwevf  r,  desenhes  the  process  of 
suShuliu;:;  arsenic;  and  Avicenna  makes  mention 
uf  while  arsenic,  by  which  he  no  duuht  meant  sub- 
linted  arsenic,  or  the  Arsenicum  aUmm  of  modern 
cbymisls.  According  to  the  nnalysis  of  Klaproth. 
yellow  orpiment  consists  of  63  parts  of  arsenic  and 
38  of  sulphur.  The  Greek  name  up(teviK6v  {mascu- 
iine)  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  given  to  it  txj- 
cause  of  the  potent  qualities  it  was  diseovereil  tn 
possess;  (qualities,  however,  which  the  arsenic  of 
the  shops  exhibits  in  a  more  intense dejrree.'  '•  Ga- 
len' says  it  was  commonly  called  up<jtvtKl>v  in  hia 
time,  but  vrd  tCjv  amni'^nv  to  Truvra  (iov'Ko^h'uv^ 
■by  those  who  wished  lo  make  everything  conform 
lo  the  Attic  dialed.'  il/J/Hri'/fcov.'*  According  in 
IPliny,  orpiment  was  dug  in  Syria,  for  the  use  of 
painters,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  Viinivius* 
mentions  Pontus  as  n  locality,  and  Dtoscorides" 
names  Mysia  as  the  country  whence  the  best  was 
brought;  that  of  Pontus  holding  the  second  rank. 


I.  fiii^fn^4(Mi,ipin:<pAimi,i^}>if'fiiMt:  Arittoph.,  Ljnitt^  MS. ] 
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The  red  sulphurct  of  arsenic  was  called  Sane 
cha,   and  the  ancienia  apfxar  lo  have  been  wi 
acquainted  with  the  kmdred  nature  of  bolb  the 
low  and  red.     {Vui.  Sandaracua.) 

AK'TAUA  {ufjTu&7i),  a  Persian  measure  of  c«| 
eily.  wliich  euniained,  aeeordtng  tu  Herodotus.* 
riiedininusand3clii£uices  (Attic)=lD2  Rouian«i 
larii  =:11!  gallonti  5  Oi>*J  pints  ;  hut,  accordmg  to! 
das,  Hesyetuue,  PolyB!nus,"and  Kpiphanma,  il 
tamed  1  Attic  niedunuus  —  DG  ii^xtaru  -—  U  galk 
7  U5fi  pints,    lliere  was  an  Egyptian  measure 
the  same  name,  ot  which  there  were  two  sorts, 
old  and  the  new  artaba.'    The  old  ariaba  com 
4i   Uoman  modii  =73  sexiarii  =8  galkins  7*: 
pints.    Il  was  uboui  equal  to  the  Attic  melrc 
and  it  was  hiUf  of  the  Ptolemaic  medimnus,  wht 
was  to  the  Attic  medimnus  as  3  :  2.      The 
and   more  common  K^yplian  artaba  contained 
modii  :r:53»  stxiaru  — ti  gallons  4 8586  pmls.* 
was  eijual  to  the  Olympic  cubic  fool,  and  about 
as  large  as  the  JVrsian  artaba.* 

ARTKMIS'IA  CAtiTrfiiata),  a  festival  cclcbi 
at  Syracuse  in  houour  of  Artemis  Potomia  and 
teiru.*  It  lasted  three  days,  which  were 
spent  in  feasling  and  amusements.^  Dread 
fercd  to  her  under  the  nnme  ofAo^ja.*  Ft 
of  the  same  name,  and  iu  honour  of  ihe  same , 
dcss,  were  held  m  many  places  m  (ireece ; 
principally  at  Delphi,  where,  according  to  Ilef 
sandrr.'  they  olTcred  to  the  god  a  mullet  on  this 
c^sion.  because  it  apprarcd  to  hunt  and  kill  the 
hare,  Qnd  thus  bore  some  resemblBiice  to  Artcinj 
the  goddess  of  hunting.  The  same  name  was  giv« 
lo  the  festivals  of  Artemis  in  CjTcne  .i  id  Epheai 
though  in  ibe  latter  place  the  goddess  v.is  nut  t| 
Grecian  Artemis,  but  a  deily  ol  Eastern  origin. 

•II.  The  numf  of  .iu  herb,  communlv  calloil  M*, 
KoTih,  or  MQikenttfrt.    Uioscorides  descril>es 
species,  lilt;  jro/.t'/t/.ui'fif, /lovotXwt'itf,  and  AtTrru 
Xoc.  The  first,  aceordinir  lo  Sprengcl,  is  ihc  Artc/i*u 
ar I'orescens i  the  second,  Ihe  Artermsia  spicata;  ai 
the  third,  the  Artemisia  campetlris.     Dierbacli  jtteei 
to   entertain    nuich   (he  same  ideas  regarding 
species  of  wormwood    comprehended    under 
upTffiiaia  of  HipptJcrates,     The  Wonnwood  h( 
a  pniinmrnt  part  m  all  the  Hcrbals  of  antiquity,  fr 
Uioscorides  to  Maccr  Floridus.'" 

AIITE'KIA   (<lpr7,/jirt),   a  word   commonly 
contrary  to  all  analogy)  derived  utto  roOu/pa  Tqpri 
ab  aire  terFandu;  because  the  ancients,  ignoranli 
ilic  circulation  uf  the  blood,  and  finding  (he  arteri 
always  emj>iy   ufu-r  death,   supimsed    they   wi 
tubes  eontamins;  air"     Die  word  was  apphed 
the  trachea  by  llippuerales"  and  his  contempoi 
ries.  hy  whom  Ihe  vessels  now  called  artcnca  wi 
disimguislicd  from  the  vans  hy  the  addition  of  il 
word  atpv^u.     By  later  writers  it  is  used  to  sign^ 
sometimes  the  trachea,^'  and  in  this  sense  the 
thet  Tpjjxeift,  axpcra,  is  uceasionally  added  ;*•  sot 
times  an  artery  ;■*  in  which  sense  the  epithet  Xei 
/o'riff,  is  sometimes  added,  to  distinguish  it  Irom 
trachea ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  plural  number, 
hroHchia.^* 
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ART  ALES  FRATRES. 


AKVALESFRATRES. 


?fDCtril^andin}r  ilie  opinion  of  many  of  the  an- 
emia thil  the  arlenrs  containtMl  only  air.  it  is 
Out  Uie  more  inlelli;;ent  among  them  knew 
well,    1.  'Hi-u  ihi'V  ronifltn  blood/   nnil 
$t»l  tJiis  is  of  a  dilFoR'nt   naluru   from  that 
III  in  Ihi:  veins.'    Galpii,  from  whom  the  last 
oOUineii.  calls  lUe  pulmonary  artery  ^'/M' 
1^,  because  it  conveys  venous  blood,  al- 
'tt  has  the  form  and  struuture  of  an  artery. 
the  «ecliun  of  an  artery  is  much  more  dan- 
and  more  ditficult   to  heal  than  that  of  a 
,•    a.  TliAt  Uiere  id  a  piibtation  in  the  arteries 
Whiek  docs  not  i?xii*i  in  thf!  vem-s,  nnd  of  which  the 
tious  are  nf  ^'at  ralue,  l>oth  aa  assisting  to 
•  correct  diagnosis^  and  al&o  as  an  indication 
.inaunent.* 

H*"rA     {Vtd.  PirroB) 

'RA  {Aftorvfta),  a  Greek  measure  of  surfaoB, 

rdinx  to  ^iiidas,  was  the  fourth  part  of 

The  Tr/j0pov,  a»  a  measure  of  lenielh, 

100  Greek  feet  ;    its  square,  therefore, 

feet,  and  therefore  thearura  =2fi00  Greek 

otus'  mentions  a   measnTC  of  the   same 

but  apparently  of  a  difTereiit  size,     lie  says 

(I  (*  a  h'     '-    '  '.•yptian  cubits  in  every  direc- 

Now  It  LMihit  contained  nearly  17J 

Ui'-.  :.    Mjuare  of  100x17}  inches, 

rty  14«  leei,  gives  the  tuimher  of  square 

"  Mn  the  arura,  vii ,  21,90-1.' 
TEX  (Km/  HtRuxi'EX  ) 
AliES  FKATKES.  The  fratres  arvales 
nr  company  of  twelve  m  number, 
!.  acctirduitf  to  Varro,'  from  olTer- 
.i.ues  for  the  fertility  of  the  (ielda 
^miitea  Jatinnt  frrrpUrea^  vl  fnife*  fcrant 
«r««).  That  they  were  of  extreme  antiquity  is 
proved  by  the  legend  which  relers  their  institution 
l0ltanvuliifi.c<f  whom  it  is  said,  that  when  his  nurse 
T  1  -si  one  of  her  twelve  sons,  he  al- 

:>e  adopted  by  her  in  hi^  place,  and 

j...... Jill  the  remaininj;  eleven  '*  Fratres 

Wc  also  find  a  college  called  the  Sodalca 
as  tbe  latter  were  eonfessetlly  of  Sabine 
lied  for  the  piirpo.sc  of  keeping  up 
IS  rites.'*  there  is  some  reason  for 
pji*tiit;"n  of  Niebohr,"  that  these  colleges 
cemspooded  one  to  the  other  :  the  Fratres  Arvales 
MbK  eonn^ied  with  the  Latin,  and  the  Sodales 
TMi  with  U.e  Sabine,  element  of  the  Itnman  state, 
IgBl  -9B  tliKte  w«>re  two  colteffrs  of  the  Luprm, 
J-,  11^  Fahti  auil  the  Quiruitlii,  the  former  of 
avem  to  have  bcdnn;;!i;d  to  the  Sahines. 
The  office  of  the  fratres  arvales  was  for  life,  and 
vat  B«t  taken  awuy  even  fruin  an  extlp  or  captive. 
Thty  wore,  as  a  badce  of  otftce,  a  chaplet  of  ears  of 
(ffjrtMii  etffuna)  fastened  on  their  heads  with  a 
tMii.I  "  Tlie  number  ^iven  by  iiiseriplions 
n  ver  more  than  nine  ;  though,  ae- 
'od  and  general  belief,  it  amount- 
•ne  of  their  annual  duties  was  to 
■  days'  festival  in  honour  of  Dea 
m/[>'i-M-ii  til  lie  b'eres.  sometimes  held  on  the 
r.,  and  iiii  ,  Boraelimes  on  the  vi.,  iv.,  and 
Jan.i.  c,  on  the  17th,  19th.  and  20lh.  or 
e  tnk,  tMu  and  3Uth  of  May.  Of  this  the  mas- 
^  tiie  cc4)ege^  apfjoirited  annually,  gave  public 
~  (t^uthai)  frtitn  the  Temple  of  Concord  on 
ilol     On  ttte  first  and  last  of  these  days, 
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tlie  college  met  at  the  house  of  Iheir  president,  re 
make  offerinpa  to  the  Dea  L)ia  ;  on  the  seetmd  they 
assembled  in  the  urove  of  the  same  goildesa,  abnut 
five  miles  south  of  lt(HTie,  and  there  olfered  sacrilicea 
for  the  ferlihiy  of  the  eanh.  An  account  of  the 
difl'Tcnt  ceremoniea  of  itiis  festival  is  preacrrcd  in 
an  inscription,  which  was  written  in  the  first  yeai 
of  the  Emperor  Elagabalus  (AD  218),  who  wa» 
elceied  a  member  of  ihe  college  under  the  name  o^ 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius  Felix.'  The  same  in- 
scription contains  the  followintj  song  or  hymn, 
which  appears  to  have  been  sung  at  this  festival 
from  Ihe  most  aneient  times  .- 

•*  E  Tie*,  Lajes,  ivralt. 

Net}€  lufive,  Marmar,  jiina  incurrere  in  pUorU  * 

Satur  furere,  Mara,  lim<n  #a/i,  sta  berbcr : 

Sfmunix  alfcTiict  ndtocaptl  conctoa. 

E  noM^  Marmor^  tueato  ; 

Ttinmpe^  (riumpe^  Inumpr,  triumpc,  triumpe.** 
Klausen,  in  his  work  on  this  subject,*  gives  the  fol 
lowing  translation  of  the  above  : 
"  Afi^e  no*,  Larrx^  yurale. 

Neve  Inem,  Mars,  ainas  *tu:HrriTe  jn  plures  : 

SatHT  furtrr,  Mnm^  jirdt  pulaa  limrtij  ata.  vrrbere 

Semonea  alUmi  adcocabiU  cunetoi, 

Apr  not.  Mam,  juraio: 

Tnumphe"  i^e. 
But,  besides  this  festival  of  the  Dea  Dia,  the  fratrea 
nn'ales  were  required,  on  various  owaaions  under 
Uie  emperors,  to  make  vows  and  offer  up  thanka- 
givmgs,  an  enumeration  of  which  is  given  in  Fau 
cinlati.'  Rlralio,  indeed,*  informs  us  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  these  priests  {irpofivij^Qvc^)  per- 
formed sacrifices  called  the  amharvalia  at  various 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  ager  Hotnanus,  or 
oriLMnal  territory  of  Rome ;'  and  among  others,  al 
Fe^ti,  a  place  between  fivo  and  six  miles  from  the 
citVr  in  the  direction  of  Alba.  There  is  no  boldness 
in  Buppijsin;^'  that  this  was  a  custom  liandod  down 
fhim  time  ifiimpmorial,  and.  moreover,  that  it  was 
a  duty  of  this  prieslhood  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  the 
whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  is  proved  by  inscrip- 
itons  that  this  college  existed  till  the  reign  of  tho 
Emperor  Gimlian,  or  A.D.  325,  and  it  is  probable 
that  ]t  was  not  alwljshed  till  A.D.  400,  together 
with  the  other  colleges  of  the  pagan  priesthoods. 

The  private  amharvalia  were  certainly  of  a  differ- 
ent (laLure  from  those  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
were  so  nailed  from  the  victim  [hostia  ambarcaiix), 
that  was  slain  on  the  occasion,  being  led  three 
times  round  Ihe  eomfieUls  before  the  sickle  was  put 
to  the  com.  This  victim  was  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  merry-makers  {clutnLM  ct  jtodi),  the  reap- 
ers and  farm-servants  dancing  and  singing,  ae  they 
marched  along,  the  praises  of  Ceres,  and  praying 
for  her  favour  and  presence,  while  they  ofTered  bar 
the  libations  of  milk,  honey,  and  wine.*  This  cere- 
mony was  al.HO  railed  a  luxtraiio,''  or  purification  ; 
and  for  a  beautiful  descriptiuu  of  the  holyday,  and 
the  prayers  and  vows  made  on  Ihe  occasion.  Iho 
reailer  la  referred  to  Tibullus,  lib.  ii,.  eleg.  i.  It  is, 
porhaps,  worth  wliile  to  remark  that  I'olybius*  uses 
lanijua^c  almost  applicable  to  the  Roman  amhar- 
valia in  sjwaking  of  the  Mantiacans,  who,  he  says 
(specifying  the  ocrasion),  made  a  purification,  and 
carried  victims  round  the  city,  and  all  the  country  : 
his  words  are,  Oi  Mavrivti^  jcoflop/iov  iirai^ffOkTo, 
Kai  (T^flyta  Trfpi//fry«av  r^f  re  jroAcuf  KvuXtfi  nai  ryj 

There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  resemblance  to 


I.  (MftnBJ.  AmcMonunM-n'i  d*rli  Ar^Tdl,  tah.  xli.— Ot»Ui, 
Ctirri.  •.o*enp.t  w.  MTl).)— S.  (DcCarmin*  Fmirmii  AiTalium, 
a.  53  )_3.  (1^1.,  K.  V.)— 4.  (v.,  3.)— 4.  (Arnolil,  Bom.  Hurt.,  \^ 
n  SI.)— 0.  (Viix-,  C*..f^.,  I..  3M.>-7.  (Virg..  Eclc«.,  »..  83.»- 


Ike  rite«  we  have  been  describing,  in  the  ceremonies  which  show  that  it  was  depressed  to  ^  aad  «rfe^ 

^  of  its  original  weight.    Several  modem  wrtos 


of  Ihe  rogation  or  gang  week  of  the  Latin  Church 
These  consisted  of  processions  through  the  fields, 
accompanied  with  prayers  {rogatioiu*)  for  a  bless- 
ing on  ihe  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were  continued 
during  thr<e  days  in  Whitsun-week.  The  custom 
was  abolished  at  the  Reformation  in  consequence 
of  its  abuse,  and  the  perambulation  of  the  parish 
boundaries  substituted  in  its  place. ^ 

•AllL'NDO.     (Vid.  KAAAMOS.) 

AS,  or  Libray  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight  among 
the  Romans.     {Vid.  Libra.) 

AS,  the  unit  of  value  in  the  Roman  and  old  Ital- 


have  contended,  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  ases  beiaf 
found  of  so  many  different  weights,  that  Pliny^ac- 
i  count  of  the  reductions  of  the  coin  is  incorrect,  aad 
I  that  these  reductions  took  place  gradually,  in  tke 
.lapse  of  successive  centuries.  But  Bockh  ha 
shown^  that  there  is  no  irace  in  early  timeS'Of  i 
j  distinction  between  the  a*  grate  and  lighter  mOD- 
I  ey ;  that  the  Twelve  Tables  know  of  no  such  dis> 
-  tiiiction ;  that,  even  after  the  introduction  of  ligtrter 
money,  tinea  and  rewards  were  reckoned  in  m 
grave ;  and  that  the  style  of  the  true  Roman  ooioi 


ian  coina^'s,  was  made  of  copper,  or  of  the  mixed  ;  which  still  remain  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
metal  called  JEo.  The  origin  of  this  coin  has  been  heavier  pieces  are  much  older  than  those  of  tm 
already  noticed  under  .Es.  It  was  originally  of  the  .  ounces,  but  rather  the  contrary.  His  conclnskm  is, 
weight  of  a  pound  of  twelve  ounces,  whence  it  was  j  that  all  the  reductions  of  the  weight  of  the  as,  from 
called  as  lihrali*  and  ax  grape.    The  oldest  form  of  i  a  pound  down  to  two  ounces,  took  place  during  the 


it  is  that  whit*h  bears  the  figure  of  an  animal  (a  bull 
ram,  boar,  or  sow).  The  next  and  most  common 
fomi  is  that  described  by  Pliny,*  as  having  the  two- 
faced  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  the  prow  of  a 
ship  on  the  other  (whence  the  expression  used  by 
Roman  boys  in  tossing  up,  capita  out  navim*).  The 
annexed  specimen,  from  the  British  Museum,  weiglis 


I  first  Punic  war.  Indeed,  if  the  reduction  had  beee 
very  gradual,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Republic  codd 
have  made  by  it  that  gain  which  Pliny  states  to  h%ve' 
been  the  motive  for  the  step. 

The  value  of  the  as,  of  course,  varied  with  its 
weight.  Some  writers,  indeed,  suppose  that  a  rise 
took  place  in  the  value  of  copper,  which  compensi- 


40U0grains:  thelcngthofthediametorinthisandthe  |ted  for  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  as;  w 


•wn  lullowing  cuts  is  half  that  of  the  original  coins. 


that,  in  fdct,  the  at  libralis  of  Senrius  TuUios  mi 

I  not  of  much  greater  value  than  the  lighter  moo^ 

I  of  later  times.     But  this  supposition  is  directly  co»- 

;  tradicted^y  Pliny's  account  of  the  reduction  in  the 

''  weight  of  the  as ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  v>tae 

1  of  cttpper  hatl  rather  fiiUen  than  risen  at  the  tine 

.  when  the  reduction  t>>;)k  place."    Before  the  redo^ 

'  lion  to  two  ounces,  ten  ases  were  equal  to  the  d^ 

narius  =aboui  8i  pence  English.     (Vid.  Dkitaiiui.) 

■  Then  lore  the  as  =3  4  farthings.    By  the  leductioi 

the  denarius  wus  made  equal  to  16  ases ;  therefbl* 

the  as  =Sj  farthings. 

j     The  as  was  divided  into  parts,  which  were  mined 
;  according  to  thi'  number  of  ounces  they  contained. 
I  They  were  the  •    mT.  dextant,  dodrans,  bet^  $epluia, 
,*emify  fuinci....,  .;icr.s,  ^uadraiu  Of  teruncitUt  u*' 
tans,  trs^nnx  or  *t sen ncia,  and  vwio,  consisting  Te> 
.  sptvtivdy  of  1 :.  10,  9.  8.  7,  6,  5.  4,  3, 2.  li,  and  1 
;  ounces.    Of  these  divisions  the  following  n-ete  n^ 
resented  by  coins-,  namely,  the  semis,  fHincims, 
truHs^  ^uddraits^  sextan*^  and  uncia.    There  is  > 
s^klitary  instance  of  liie  existence  of  the  dodransg  in 
a  com  of  the  Cassian  family,  bearing  an  S  and  three 
halls.    We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
time  when  these  divisions  were  first  introduced,  but 
it  was  prohably  nearly  as  early  as  the  first  coinage 
of  Ci»piH'r  money. 

The  stmts,  senissis,  or  semi-^,  half  the  as,  or  six 
I  ouuivs.  is  always  nurked  with  an  S  to  represent  its 
value,  and  very  iVHnmonly  with  heads  of  Jii|Hter, 
Juui\  and  Pdllas«  aooompanied  by  strigils. 

'Hie  »imiHciini,  or  piece  oi  five  ounces,  is  very  rare. 
Thert*  is  no  specimen  of  it  in  ihe  British  MusemiL 
I  It  is  distinguished  by  nve  small  bails  to  jepnauA 
'  Its  value. 

The  f'inu,  iho  third  pan  of  the  as,  or  piece  of 
i  I'our  ounces,  is  marked  w;th  lour  balls.    Id  the  a^ 


Pliny*  inftinus  iis  thai,  in  the  time  of  the  firM 
Punic  war  (B  T.  -2(14-24 U.  in  order  to  luwt  the  ex- 
penses of  the  sst.ue.  thi*  weight  of  a  |H»und  was  di- 
minished, and  ases  wert*  struck  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  sextans  ^ihat  is,  two  oumvs.  or  one  sixth  of 
the  ancient  weii:ht> ;  and  tluil  thus  the  RopuWio 
paid  ofl"  Us  debts,  iraininjr  live  |wrt*  in  six  :  that  af- 
terward, in  the  seivnd  Puuio  war,  in  the  dictator- 
ship of  Q.  IV.tiius  Ma\imus  ^about  BO.  tlf\  ases 
of  one  ounce  were  nwde.  and  the  denarius  was  de- 
creed to  N*  tH^ual  to  sixltvn  asi-s,  the  UepuWio  thus  - 
gaining  one  h.ilf ;  but  that,  in  imlitacy  pay,  the  dena-  ] 
rius  was  alwavs  givea  for  ten  ast-s .  and  lh.tt.  stvn 
after,  bv  the  Papinan  Kuv  ^aNv.n  \\  i\  li>l\  a^je*  x^(  ; 
half  anoiin*^  weie  made     Fc'tu.-*,  aU>.»  meiitions ' 
the  reduetion  of  the  us  to  two  oumvs  at  the  tnue  of 
the  first  Punic  war.    Tlien*  s^vn*  to  have  N-eu  other 
reductions  bt  sides  those  mentunuvl  hy  Phin,  for 
there  exi-*!  ases.  and  piirls  of  a*es,  whu-h  i»how  tlut . 
this  coin  was  made  of  U.  liK  9.  S,  IV  M  U  ouiuvs 

and  thcn^  are  copwr  inmus  of  the  1  eivuiiun  lanidy  .         .    „ 

Mia  "Rn  oi^    M  _    j^^,^,^,  ,.^Y..„^.„  t:^,^^  5^  ^^^^.j^  Museum. the 
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sides,  wKh  a  thunderbolt  on  on^ai^ 
With  a  Mirigil  ab<:<vc  U,  un  Itic  ulht^r 

■'  i*iw,  the  fourih  part  of  lh<^ 

uaiicea,  has  thrre  halls  to  dc- 

valofi.     Aa  open  hand,  a  ^trijjiU  a  dolphin, 

a  star,  iRadn  of  HitimiIps,  Ceres, 

ooounon  devices  on  this  com.     Plmy*  says 

the  tricna  and  quadmns  bore  tho  image  ol 

1W  #rruiu.  the  sixth  p<irt  of  the  ns,  or  piece  of 
miyw.  I.,  .f^  rrv,.  f.  .lu  Jn  ihe  annexed  s;x> 
(irw»'  r'uin.  there  re  a  cadu- 

^  uiit  Ai  I  <  .  and  A  oooklc'-ahetl  on 

Irallu7     Ju  Muigiii  lb  7'(J  grains. 


.  or  iwelAh  of  the  as, 

'niore  appear  on  this 

liuiiiii,  and  of  Diana,  ships, 

V. 

Ill  the  wpight  of  the  an,  coins 

ici(  ut  the  Taluc  of  3,  3,  4,  and  oven  10  ases, 

csfl'^i!,  re'.jwvlively,  dumis  orduponJiuB, 

f**'  1  4rrv4^iJt.    Oilier  multiples 

iW  V'  '  h>-  tvorrls  nf  similar  fornia- 

lor/^'vui'i^  i"ti  :i^pt  .  tptii  most  of  them  do 

»  coin*. 

io  forms  of  (.xj^rt --:uii.  In  whii^h  itj  is 

Bumey  witliom  RfK-'nifytng  tlip  denomina- 

most  understand  the  as     Thus  dent  ^rtt^ 

Jteus  arut  mean,  reapcctivvly,  10,  1000, 

»  was  used  also  fdr  any  whole  which 

nded  intoe<ia:il  parts;  tind  thns^r  part.s 

■'•      Thus  these  wiirds  were  applird 

'  and  monry,  but  to  iiieii^ures  uf 

iiid  capacity,  to  inhentrinces,  inter- 

k>u«--k  i.ii.iin.  and  many  other  Ihinjiis.     Hence 

inM-»  huits  tiiuje,  the  heir  to  a  whnleestnlc; 

€X  iLttfanie,  the  heir  lit  the  ninth  part,  Sec* 

•^••n  ti»i  9  Uir  phra«^  «m(»«ni  A/rica,'  and 

19  ff  tfmjunn<n  horanim  * 

was  <il»n  cillcd.  in  ancient  times,  OMMarius 
imui).  and  in  ti'reek  t6  atrmipinv.     Acrord- 
Pc4tbiui-,*  the  a^sanus  was  equal  Io  half  the 
On  the  coins  of  Chios  we  find  ufraapiovt 
'♦  ^*n\  aeirrnoia  "-'t-u,  tioaapta  rpta. 
•AS  AU^M  if'ian^vn-),  a  plant.     There  can  he  no 
t.  obmfx^%-^  Adams,  thai  it  is  Ihr  At\inim  Kuro- 
K,  Of  caimniiin  Asarabaee^     Uoduna'tis  niea- 
Ikat  it  !i .  1  <:i-.^  tlio  trivial  name  of  Hacrar  in 
•li'f  :  ISO?  Axarabacra  was  a  com- 

^l^.'  He  denies,  lM>wever,  that 

RaJ  /;a. ,  A(ir;-  nf  thc  uMeienLe.  But  Spren- 
gd  MflvuLilu  tIkiJi  opiniitn,  niid  mentions  m  confirm* 
atitm  r^il.ipnn  the  nuUmniy  of  the  Flora  Vtronen- 
ctA,  Uhal  the  A«>aralf:ir<'ii  ip  'MlJrd  barchrra  and  />flc- 
by  •h*'  inhuhitanl?  of  the  district  around  Vcro- 
Aftwmlmq  to  hibthorp,  it  sttll  grows  in  what 
«»«*  Iff-  !>n'vinmn  territory,  and  in  thc  country 


'■  i^  generally  white,  and 
• ,  and  whioh  consists 
Liained  by  the  ancients 


A£(i; 


.  IJ,)— ».  {Vid.  Cic,  pro  Cv^'inu.  r.  ().)— a. 
^  t]-^  til.  N.,  ».,  H.t— ,V  (ii..  l3.>-<.  (Di«- 
]•!■»,  Ur  Simp],,  ri— Atlnma,  Anpfod.,  c  *.— Iltl< 
.*-  116.1 


ia,  from  the  vicinity  of  Carpasus  m  C^ypm^ 
and  from  Car>sius  in  Uuha-a.  In  constiiucwe  ol 
bcin^  found  in  (ho  two  lallcr  localilii^.  il  wai«  suina 
times  called  "  the  flax  uf  Oarp-isua"'  (Xii-o*-  Ko/mi 
ffiov*),  and  also  "  the  Carystiun  dtonc"  <X(f/oc  Ka/>v9- 
90<^).  It  was  well  adapted  for  makiiiji;  thu  wieki 
of  lamps,  because  it  is  indcirtruotihle  hy  tire  .  and 
tience  Uie  Cireeks.  who  used  it  for  tliis  purpose,  gave 
it  the  name  "asbestos."  which  moans  uiexiinKUi^rii- 
ahh>.  Pausanias'  mentions  tli.il  lite  gulden  lamp 
which  hiirned  day  and  nifjilit  in  the  temple  ot  Athena 
Poliiuit.  at  Athens,  had  a  wick  of  this  sub8t;ince 

Jt  was  also  fepnn  and  wuven  Iritu  cloth.  Thus 
mnnufacttirtx),  it  waa  used  for  napkins  (^rz/irK/ia- 
yr/o,*  ;{eif}6{taKTpa*),  which  were  never  washed,  but 
cleanscrd  in  a  mucl»  more  efleotive  manner,  whea- 
ercr  they  required  it,  by  beiug  thrown  into  thO 
fire. 

Another  use  to  whirh  asbestine  clnlh  was  atn 
plied,  was  Io  preserve  the  remains  uf  dead 
burned  in  the  funeral  pile.  Tlie  corpse,  havinfc 
wrapped  in  a  cluth  of  ihis  substance,  was  consumed 
with  thc  exoepljnn  of  the  bonca,  which  were  thus 
kvpt  together  and  pa-stTved  from  being  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  the  wood,  liul  the  expenat-  of 
this  kind  of  cloth  was  so  p'eat,  that  it  could  only 
be  used  at  the  ubs»-^juics  of  persons  of  thc  moat  ex- 
alted rank.  Thc  testimony  of  Pliny,  who  alono 
baa  transmitted  to  us  llic  knowledgo  of  this  species 
of  posthumous  luxury,  has  been  corroborated  hy 
tho  discovery  of  pieces  of  the  cloth  in  ancient  Ro- 
man or  Italian  sepulchres.  The  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  kind  was  found  at  Kouie,  A.D. 
1702,  in  a  marhle  saret>phagiis.  'Jlic  scull  and  bones 
of  the  deceased  were  wrapped  up  in  it.  Its  din  en- 
sions  were  about  live  feet  by  six  and  a  half  Smia 
its  discovery,  it  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  tlifl 
Vati<!an  Library ;  and  Sir  J  £.  Smith,  who  saw  it 
there,  describes  ita  appearance  in  the  following 
terms  :*  "  It  is  coarsely  spun,  hut  as  sott  and  pliant 
as  silk  Our  guide  .set  lire  to  one  comer  of  it.  and 
the  verj'  same  part  burned  repeatedly  with  great 
rapidity  and  brightness  without  being  at  oil  injured.'* 

Althoug])  asbestos  is  still  found  naturally  associ- 
ated with  rocks  of  serpentine  in  Cornwall,  and  in 
many  foreign  countries,  it  is  now  scarcely  used  ex- 
cept for  some  philosophical  purposes,  and,  if  made 
into  cloth,  it  is  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  ua 
a  matter  of  curio.sity. — •II.  T\w  Greek  medical  wri- 
ters use  the  term  iltrfcffrof  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  the  preceding.  With  them  it  indicates  Calx 
rira,  or  Quicklime  (n'ravoj-  being  understood).  IJy 
Dioscorides  it  is  more  specially  applied  to  the  lime 
of  sca-shella,  •*  I  am  not  aware,'*  obscn'cs  Adams, 
•■  thai  any  Greek  autliur  uses  the  term  aa&earo^  in 
the  seniM!  in  which  it  Is  employed  by  the  Latin  wri- 
ters and  by  motlcrn  naturalists.'"' 

•ASCALAUOTKS  {aOKaTLaGuTtj^),  a  s|«cie8  of 
Lizard.  Its  Greek  luimes  arc  (iffjc«?.afiijr(jc  uannJia' 
0OC,  ya^^Turr^,  and  tti^^urrjCt  all  of  which  appcllaiiona 
arc  given  to  one  and  the  same  anunal,  namely,  the 
Spotted  Liiard.  the  .Sfc//io  of  ibe  Laiin  writers,  and 
the  Lfuerta  c^cko  of  Linna:us.  llie  SuHio  lived  in 
walls,  and  waa  iic!cu<tlomcd  to  run  along  these  and'' 
on  thc  rxiufs  of  houses,*  It  was  considered  the  en- 
emy of  man,  venomous  ami  cunning.  Hence  the 
term  gtcJUomUHf,  denoting!  all  kinds  of  fraud  in  bar- 
gaining, and  the  old  Kngliah  word  guUinnate,  or 
Fraud  in  the  contract.  The  SuUio  is  llic  7\irrn/o/e, 
or  Grcko  tvbcTculeux  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Il 
must  not  be  confounded  with  tho  Laceru  ttellio,  L., 

I.  (Paiu.,  U».  47.1— a.  {Plut.,I»c  OriT.  Drf.H-S-  [I  e.)— 
4.  (StAacq*,  ftp.  Al>.  Ih'*'^-H.  Comn^cnt.,  e.  90.) — i.  (SlmbD,  s.^ 
Plut..l c— "Mappw,'"  IMiii..  1!.  N  ,  in.,  <.)—«.  (Tuur  ua  Cu»> 
iiwnt.  vol.,  iL,  p.  9I>1.)— ".  (UiLi-condc*.  T.,  IM-— Oftlm. -A* 
ti»«,—  P.  .-Kliii. — Onhfl^u*:  plnnn^.— Adiiu,  A|^f»iKl,,  t.  t. 
~6.  f  ^rMl->|>h.,  Nul>.,  170,  Ac.) 
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or  Ihe  Stetlio  of  the  Levant.  This  inisapplicalion 
ol  the  term  was  first  made  by  Bolun.  The  Lacerta 
tttUiv  is  of  un  oHve  t-olour.  shaded  with  black,  and 
\b  very  couuMon  thruughoul  ihc  Ijcvant,  and  panic- 
ularly  in  Ep^pt.  'i'he  L  peckv,  on  Uie  uther  hand, 
is  a  apottc'd  lizard,  and  some  of  ihc  spectca.  Ih^ 
Platydiictyli  for  instance,  are  painted  wiilv  ihe  moat 
hvcly  coUiura  The.  melancholy  and  heavy  air  of 
the  Gcckkt,  superadded  to  a  certain  reaemblnnee 
which  it  bears  to  the  saJamnnder  and  the  toad,  have 
rendered  it  an  object  of  hatred,  and  eauscd  it  to  t>e 
c-o(u>idered  as  vcnonious,  but  of  this  there  is  no  real 
proof.* 

•ASC'ARIS  {aoKopl^X  the  small  intestinal  worm 
rarmcd  in  children  and  m  adults  afflicted  with  cer- 
'ain  di«ea»es.     It  is  the  Ascanji  rcrmiailariM,  L." 

ASCiA,  dim.  AiSClULA  (<7«r-u/»iof,  oKt-napviov^ 
3n  adze. 

Muratoii'  has  pnbiislied  nnmerons  representations 
of  the  adxe,  as  It  is  exhibited  on  ancient  monuments. 
We  select  ilie  three  following,  two  of  which  show 
Ihe  instrument  itself,  \vith  a  sJif^ht  variety  of  form, 
while  the  third  represents  a  bhip-builder  holding*  it 
in  hia  right  hand,  and  using  it  to  shape  the  rib  lT  a 
•essel.  The  blaile  of  llie  adzt^  was  freipieiilly  curv- 
ed, as  we  see  it  m  all  these  figures,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  eutployed  to  hollow  out  pieces  v(  wood,  so 
as  to  eonslruet  vessels  either  fur  holding  water  or 
far  lloaiing  upon  it.  Calypso,  in  the  Odyttcy.*  fur- 
nishes Ulysses  both  with  an  axe  (Tf?.«vc)  and  with 
"  a  weli-potiahed  adze,"  as  the  most  ne<:essary  in- 
•^ruincnts  for  cutting  .down  trees  and  eonstruclinir 
^  whip. 


In  other  cases  the  curvature  of  the  blade  was 
much  lew  considerable,  the  adze  being  used  nierely 
fu  cut  of!'  all  inci|iialilies,  so  as  to  make  a  rou^h 
f  icce  of  timber  smotdh  {aurmre,  ilvlare),  and,  as  far 
P9  po8.sible,  in  p<ilisili  it  (poUrc).  Cieero*  quotes  from 
Ite  Twelve  Tabk-s  the  following  law,  designed  to 
1  strain  the  expenses  of  funeral.t :  Hnffum  ojtcia  i\e 
I  itto. 

In  using  the  adze,  thft  shipwnght  or  carpenter  was 
aiways  in  danger  of  inflicting  severe  blows  upon  his 
own  feel  if  he  marie  a  faJse  stroke.  Hence  arose 
a  proverb  applied  to  those  who  were  their  own  rn- 
emits,  or  did  thnnsplves  injury:  Ipse  mtkt  araam 
in  criwf  tmpeg^i.*  Auolher  proverbial  expression,  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  the  same  tool,  occurs  in  Plau- 
lua.^  The  phrase  Jam  Itvc  opun  mt  fTnscwfvm 
means,  "'Hiis  work  is  now  begun,'"  beeiii;se  the 
ttiuglvhewing  of  the  limber  by  means  of  the  ascia, 
vhe  formation  of  balks  or  planks  out  of  the  natural 
iniuk  or  branches  of  a  tree,  was  the  firitt  step  *o- 
wardj  Ihe  constnieiion  of  nn  edifiec.  On  Uir  other 
hand,  we  lead  in  Sophocles  of  a  seat  not  even  thus 
roLigh-hewu.*    The  expression  used  is  etjuivnlenl 
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I  to  ^iarw  •nirpov,^  and  denoted  a  rock  in 
I  ral  state. 

Dolh  the  substantive  a*na,  and  the  verb 
derived  from  it.  retain  the  same  signification  in 
era  Italian  which  they  liad  in  Latm,  as  abcve] 
plained. 

Vittuvius  and  PuUadius'  give  directions  Ibr 
the  ascia  in  chopping  hme  and  mixing  it  so 
make  mortar  or  plaster,    l-'ur  this  ptirpoBe  we  ii 
suppose  it  to  have  had  a  blunt,  unpolished  blade 
a  long  handle.     In  fact,  it  would  then  resemi 
niodi.'in  hoe,  as  used  either  by  masons  and  plj 
ers  for  the  use  just  specified,  or  by  gardtmers  of 
riculturists  fur  breaking  the  surface  of  tiie  gi 
and  eradicating  weeds.    Accordingly,  I'aliadii 
his  enumeration  of  the  implements  necessary] 
tilling  the  ground,  mentions  hoes  with  rakes 
to  them  at  the  back,  atctat  in  arerjta  fntrle  rr/g 
Tttsirox. 

Together  with  tlic  three  rrpre»entati»na  i 
ascia,  we  have  introduced  into  the  preceding 
cut  the  ^gure  of  another  instrument,  token  it 
coin  of  the  Valerian  family.^    This  instrument 
called  AeiscuLca.     It  was  chiefly  used  hy  mai 
whence,  in  the  ancient  glossaries,  ActrculaHx 
translated  AaTti/iof,  a  sivne-cuttrr     'ihe  aeiscii 
or  pick,  as  shown  in  the  above  £giire,  was  a 
curved,  and  it  terminated  in  a  point  in  one 
tion,  and  was  sliaped  like  a  hammer  in  the 
its  helve  was  inserted  so  that  it  might  In?  used 
the  same  kiud  of  action  as  the  adxe.    Also,  as' 
sub.stantive  a»cm  gave  origin  to  the  veib  croJi 
meaning  to  hew  a  smooth  piece  of  wo<>d  out 
rough  piece  by  means  of  itie  adi&e,  so  aciMCHius  \ 
origin  to  txacttculare^  meaning  to  hew  anylhi 
of  stone  by  the  use  of  the  pick.     Various 
mental  inscriptions,  publiF>hed  by  Muratori,' 
persons  against  opening  or  destroying  loinbs  hgrj 
process. 

•AS  KION  {iioKiov),  a  species  or  variety  of 
Jlc,  mentioned  by  Theophraslus.* 

•ASCLE'PIAS  (ii«A;jTmf).  a  plant,  which^ 
ston,  Woodville,  Billerheck.  and  Sprcngel 
identifying  with  the  Axchpias  rincttwicum^  L 
oinciniil  Swallow-wort.  Suickhouse,  however, 
fers  ihe  Thapsm  Asclephnm.  It  was  used  in 
of  dropsy,'  and  took  its  name  from  Asetci 
who  first  recommended  Us  use. 

ASCLKPIEI'A  {' AaK}.T}nieta)  is  the  nam« 
livals  which  were  probably  celehmted  in  aU 
where  temples  of  Aselepius  (.t^st'ulapius)  w 
'I'be  most  celebrated,  however,  was  that  of  £pi 
rus,  which  look  place  every  live  years,  and  way] 
emnized  with  contests  of  rhopsodists  and  musiot 
and  with  solemn  pnw^essions  and  games. 
iTuia  are  alsfj  mentioned  at  Athens,'  which 
probably,  like  those  of  Epidaurus,  soh.'iimizcd 
musical  contests.   They  took  place  on  the  e:ghlk^ 
of  the  luoiith  of  Elaphebolion. 

•ASCYRON  {uotvpov),  a.  plant.  Di 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  uoKViwv  is  a  bj 
of  Hifpfricum,  or  St  John's-wort  ;  but  ivh^ch 
eiesit  is  cannot  be  satisfactorily  detcnnined.  S| 
gel,  in  lite  hrst  edition  of  li  IS  K.  ll.H.  prefers  the  i 
pcricnm  Androsamum, or  Tutsan;  but  in  hisedl 
of  Uioseorides  he  hesitates  betwt-en  the  W, 
tatum  and  the  //.  montaratm.  Dodotia-us  is  for' 
former,  and  Mutthiohis  for  the  latter.  Adams  ihi 
that  the  dt'seription  of  iJioseorides  is  more  appi 
hie  to  the  androMomuM  than  to  the  ;wr/vi'«li 
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'  -'"laifiov)  wra»  pivcn  to 
Iten  indenlcd  with  ilie 
a  bl*-'i'i  1'  'J  L-.i-Mir  (tii'tWi'  alfia,  "  liu- 
•)-  A  speciM  of  Uilsiimic  oil  was  rx- 
Uits  plant.  Accurilirig  U)  Siblhorp,  the 
M  callM  at  the  prr.»enl  lUiy  \\ti}.cafiov  by 
lonkxiTMuunt  Athos  ;  Xeixv^'^X'^'^^'  i^  Zainc, 
9  it  ^>WB  in  the  hedges ;  and  oKovApi^a  m  La* 
k 

'LlA  ■■--'-■■  ■'■•' li-apiii;;  U|»on  thelealh- 
ivni^  kiiidd  of  ainufieiiieius 

III'  iiili^eU  during  tht;  A«- 

BOd  utiicr  le.'jtiraia  m  honour  of  Ujony»iis. 
Ii7ni%n£  ftacriiiceil  a  he-goat  to  tiie  god, 
|hi^r  out  (if  the  skin, Kntf-arei)  it  with  nil,  ami 
il  \*j  ilaiM.!^  upon  It.  The  various  accidents 
■'  ^".^nipt  nrlordeil  great  amu»e- 
He  who  succeeded  was 
iiu  skin  as  a  reward.'  The 
howcTrr,  enoneoiwly  calls  iho  aacoha  d 
ral,  fur,  ui  reality,  il  only  fbiawd  a  part  of 
I 

eCBKlAl   rPA4'H  (av£6eiac  ypafn)  was  one 
s  pri'svribed  by  the  JVHic  law.i  for 
•  •f  impiety.     From  the  Tarious 
.itiouasiilicxlani,  it  may  be  gal h- 
ne  was  as  ill-detincd  at  Athens, 
•  liable  to  be  uiade  the  pretext  for 
boa,  iXi  It  has  been  in  all  other  countries  in 
civd  power  haa  utlempted  to  reach  uflen- 
.  '  "Vi'  natural  limits  of  iia  juria- 
-.  however,  upon  whidi  the 
....  .  ,..   ...ised  to  come  forward,  may 
Aral,  breaches  of  the  eeietnoniaJ  law 
tup ;  and,  secondly,  indications  of  that, 
lognus  casca  of  modern  tiroes  wnuld 
roduxr  or  heresy.    The  former  com- 
I  \i\yju  consecrated  grounda. 
MiV  uf  tciiiplesi,  lt»e  Violation 
.  .,>iiiin  of  sar-ifioca  and  fcati- 
.  ..•[  -[..u.--i.  of  the  goils,  the  in- 
-  ail  J.  I.iinwledgfd  by  the  State, 
traiitrigre&^iions  peculiarly  defined 
■  Attic  ancra,  such  as  a  private 
JO  »•!  ific  EJeusinian  mysteriea  and  their 
to  the  itn initiated,  injury  to  the  sacred 
..r  '.I..-, I.'  ;i  aupphant  bough  {Ixtrripia) 
\  ail  improper  lime.'    The 
may  be  exemplilicd  by  tlie 
'iuLu^araa^  for  writing  that  "he  could 
M'  the  guiln  enisled  or  not,*'  in  the 
Anaiaeoras.*  like  that  of  Galileo  in 
/or  iinpupning  the  received  opinions 
•'  ''"■  condemnation  of  Socrates 
ts  of  the  public  worship  to 
r  these  Dxamplcs  will  have 
idl  Jl  M  mipo&aible  to  enumerate  all  the 
iixicii  this  sweeping  accusation  might  be 
as  it  is  not  upon  record  that  leli- 
was  acandaltzi-ij  at  the  profane  je^ts 
'■ !'  il  forced  Lpicunis  to  deny 
ii-reiit  to  human  aotums,  it 
1  !ie  hmits  at  which  jests  and 
ea^nl,  and  |>enal  impiety  began. 

Ml  (Fie  trial  any  citizen  that  pleased 

'ivfver.in  this,  as  in  all  otli- 

acti  ''  understood  of  ihav  only 

r  an  incapacitating  dtsfrau- 

i-  .lis  to  have  been  n  roin|)e- 

'f  .  ■•'  nine  archona  and  the  arei- 

Wnrc  iftn  proper  guardians  of  the  sacied 
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I  ouTca^wpTu,  oijKoi'),  it  is  not  imposbjUe  thai  tbej 
I  tiad  albo  a  power  of  oHicial  prosecution  upon  casu 
I  ally  discovering  any  injury  done  to  their  charge. 

The  cases  of  Socrates,  Aspasia,  and  Protagora* 
I  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  citixeus,  nsidcnt 
aji^ns,.  and  strangers  were  equally  liable  to  this  ac- 
cDsatioii.     .\nd  il'  a  minor,  as  represented  iu  the 
declamation  of  Anliphon,  could  be  prosecuted  for 
miirder  {<puvov),  a  cnrac  considered  by  the  early 
Gre(^ks  more  in  reference  Co  its  ci-remonial  pollu- 
tion than  in  respect  of  the  injury  inthcied  upon  so- 
J  ciety,  it  can  hardly  be  concluded  tliai  persons  under 
I  age  were  incapable  of  committing  or  sutfering  IW*- 
ill  is  offence.' 

The  magistrate  who  conducted  the  previous  ex 
aminalion  {avaspiaiO  was,  according  to  Meier,"  in 
variably  the  kinij  archon,  but  whether  the  court  into 
whicii  he  brought  the  causes  were  the  areiopagus 
or  the  comnxjii  heliaslic  court,  of  boUi  of  which 
there  are  several  instances,  is  supposed*  to  have 
been  determined  by  the  form  of  aeiiun  adopted  by 
the  prosecutor,  or  the  degree  of  competency  to 
whicli  the  areK>pagus  rose  or  fell  at  Iho  diflerent 
periods  of  Athenian  history.  From  the  Apuiofsy  of 
SiKTates  we  learn  thai  the  forms  of  the  trial  upon 
this  occasion  were  thuse  usual  in  all  public  aclions 
{md.  GKA?I1.\I).  and  that,  ^tmraliy,  tlic  amount  ot 
the  penalty  formed  a  separate  question  for  the  di- 
casts  nAcr  iho  cuuviciion  of  tlie  defendant.  For 
some  kinds  of  inipicly,  however,  tlic  punishment 
was  fixed  by  special  hiws,  as  in  the  case  of  pirr- 
sons  Mvurinif  the  tacred  olive-trees,  and  in  that  men- 
tioned -y  vVodocides.' 

If  the  accuser  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes 
of  the  dicasts,  he  forfeited  a  thousand  drachmiv,  and 
incurred  a  modified  uuftia.  The  other  forms  ot 
prosecution  for  this  offence  were  the  aiTayuy^* 
il>)J)rj(7(C.'  h'iUi^ic,*  irpoCoA^,*  iit\^,  iu  extraordinary 
cases.  tlaayyeXia  ;*•  besides  these,  Demosthenes 
mentions'*  two  otlicr  courses  that  an  accuser  might 
adopt,  ^tKu^caOat  irpirt  Kvfm^.jzi^ar,  and  ^post^v  npbt 
Tov  tiaai2.ia,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satis- 
faetiiry  cxplanatiun. 

ASIAH'CILE  {umiipxf^t)  were,  in  the  Roman 
provinces  of  western  Asia,  the  chief  presidents  of 
the  religious  riles,  whose  uiRce  il  was  to  exhibit 
games  and  theatrical  amuseintnts  every  year,  in 
honour  of  thii  gtKjsand  the  Roman  emperor,  at  their 
own  expense,  like  the  Roman  tcdiles.  As  the  ex- 
hibition of  these  games  was  attended  with  great 
Gxi>ense,  wealthy  persons  were  always  chosen  m  fill 
this  oflicc  ;  for  \\  liich  reason  Strabo  says  that  some 
of  the  inhabitanLs  of  Trallo:s,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  were  always 
chosen  asiarehs.  They  were  ten  in  number,  se- 
lected by  the  different  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Roman  procon.sul ;  ofihese,one  was 
the  chief  asiarch,  and  frequently,  but  not  always, 
resided  at  Ephesus.  Their  ufCce  only  lasted  for  a 
year :  but  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  title  as 
a  uiHrk  of  courtesy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.*'  This 
title  also  occurs  in  a  Greek  int^rriptinn  at  Assos  in 
MyaiOj  copied  by  Mr.  FlUows."  In  the  lelter  writ- 
ten hy  ihf  C'hurch  of  Smyrna  resfx^ting  0»e  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp,"  we  read  that  Phibp  theasiarrh 
was  rcftupsteri  by  Ihc  infurtah  il  pi  <■  "      : 

a  lion  against  Polycarp,  which  In 
lawful  for  him  to  do,  as  Iheexhibiiio  a=<.r, 

(Kwiiyeata)  had  been  finished.    In  .  i  of 
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rtits  epistle  *  Philip  ia  calie<l  higtipriesl  (up;t;ifpnV) 
which  nppL'iirs  to  show  that  he  musl  have  been  chief 
asiarch  of  tht?  pruvjnce. 

ASlLt/A  {uoiAXn)  was  a  wooflon  pnle  or  yoke, 
held  by  a  man  cither  un  his  Iwo  shouldors,  ur  iiLoro 
commonly  on  one  shoulder  only,  and  used  for  car- 
rying burdens. 

'Die  paintmgs  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt 
prove  the  general  use  of  i\\i^  implement  in  thai 
Gouiitry,  especially  fur  canyiMg  bricks,  waler-pails 
to  irrigate  the  gardens,  and  bask^jls  with  all  kinds 
cif  provisions  for  the  market.  Mr.  13urlon  luund  at 
Thebes  a  wooden  yoke  of  Uiis  kind,  with  one  of  the 
leather  straps  belonging  to  it.  The  yoke  (which  is 
DOW  in  the  Brirtsh  Museum)  is  about  :i|  feet  long, 
and  the  strap  alwut  16  inches." 

We  also  hud  this  in^^lrument  displayed  in  works 
ol  Grecian  art.  A  small  bronzo  lamp  found  at  Sta- 
biaj  (see  the  annexed  woodcut)  represents  a  boy 
carrying  two  baskets  suspended  from  a  pole  wbieli 
rests  upun  his  right  shoulder.  The  two  other  rep- 
resentations here  inlroihiced,  though  of  n  fancifu! 
or  ludicrous  character,  show  by  that  very  circum- 
stance how  fnmiliar  the  ancients  must  have  been 
with  the  use  of  this  piece  of  furniture.  The  first  is 
froma  beautiful  sardonyx  in  the  Florentine  muse- 
um ;  it  represents  a  grasshopper  carrying  two  bas- 
kets, suspended  each  l»y  three  cords  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  yoke,  and  skdfully  imitates  the  action 
of  a  man  who  is  pniceeding  on  a  journey.  The 
other  is  from  a  Greek  painted  vase,"  and,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  satyr,  shows  the  mode  in  which  lambs 


and  other  viands  were  Rometimes  carried  in  pre- 
paring for  a  sacrifice  lo  Rarchns  In  the  collectiim 
of  antique  gems  at  Berlin  there  are  no  less  than 
four  representations  of  men  carri'ing  burdens  in  this 
manner* 

Aristotle*  lias  preserved  an  epigram  of  Simonide'?, 
which  was  probably  inscribed  tipnn  tlte  base  of  a 
statue  erected  at  Olympia  to  the  individual  whom 
ft  celebrates.    It  begins  thus  : 

'I^fli'f  e^  'A.pyovi  e'l^  Teyiav  ii^epov. 

This  poor  man,  who  had  formerly  obtained  his  living 
by  bearing  '•«  rough  yoke"  upon  his  shoulders,  to 
carry  fish  all  the  way  from  Argos  lo  Tcgca,  a: 
length  immortalized  himself  by  a  vietory  at  the 
Olympic  games.* 
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Aristophanes  calls  this  implement  ufo^c^Mv; 
introduces  upon  the  stage  a  slave  earrymg  af 
load  by  means  of  it ;  and  he  describes  the 
iraosfcrring  it  from  one  shoulder  to  anoitier 
phrase  fUTaGa?i.?i6/ievo^  rdrudo/Krv,* 

•ASI'LUS,  a  species  of  Gadfly  or  Ilorstcflyi 
customed  to  sting  cattle.     Virgil*  makes  it  Uie 
with  the  uicTpof  of  the  Greeks,  and  Varro'  giY( 
it  thr'  name  of  Tabanuj.    Pliny,*  on  the  other 
informs  us  that  it  was  called  both  tabamiM  jndj 
ius.     As  in  Latin,  so  in  Greek  there  are  two  nai 
o/orpof  and  fii'Ui}:     Bochart*  and  Aldrorandi* 
proved  very  satisfactorily,  that  by  the  Greek 
and  writers  on  Uelles  Letlrea  these  two  lemia 
used  imliscriminaiely.  but  that  Aristotle  and 
writers  un  matters  of  science  apply  the 
{oltjTpor)  to  a  specits  of  gadfly,  meaiiing,  very 
ably,  the  (E»lnm  iiorix  ur  Breeze,  and  the  lattefj 
species  of  hon>ei]y,  the  Tabanus  borifw.     Tlu 
ams  considers  the  nmst  satisfactory  account  ol 
matter ;  he  deems  it  right,  however,  to  mc 
that  Srhnridrr,  trcalnig  of  the  /wu^-  of  A:ban^ 
fesse«  himself  unable  to  determine  whether  il' 
a  species  of  dUtms.  Tabaniut,  or  JJippototca;  ai 
another  place  he  oilers  it  as  a  conjecture,  tl 
olarpa^  ol  Aristotle  was  a  species  of  Cula:,  or , 
It  seems  agreed  that  the  Asilus  of  Virgil  wa^ 
Breeze.'    Marlyn*  gives  a  description  of  the 
which  he  takes  lo  be  the  same  with  the 
from  an  Italian  author.    He  represents  it  as 
shape  somewhat  resembling  a  wasp  or  wdd 
It  has  twfl  membranaceous  wings,  with  whi 
makes  a  loud  whizzing.    'ITie  belly  is  tt^rminat 
three  long  rings,  one  less  than  the  other,  fr 
laai  of  which  proceeds  a  formidable  stmg. 
sling  is  composed  of  a  tulw,  through  which  tJiej 
is  fc'niiU'.d,  and  of  two  augers,  which  make  waj 
the  tubo  to  penetrate  into  the  skin  of  the  a 
These  augers  arc  armed  with  little  knives, 
prick  with  their  points  and  c  jt  with  their 
causing  intolerahle  pain  to  the  animal  that  is' 
ed  by  them.     But  this  pain  la  not  all ;  for  at] 
end  of  ibe  sting,  as  at  the  end  of  a  viper's 
and  of  the  sting  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets, 
forth  a  venomous  liquor,  which  irritates  andi 
the  fibres  of  the  wounded  nenes,  and  ci 
wound  to  l>ecome  fistulous.     This  fistula 
be  kept  open  by  tho  egg,  after  the  raar 
i.ssuc.     Tlie  egg  is  hatched  within  the 
the  worm  continues  there  till  it  is  ready  *ol 
a   chrysalis,  receiving   its   nourishment 
juice  which  Rows  from  the  wounded  fibres. , 
wnrms  remain  for  nine  or  ten  months 
skin,  and  then,  liMMiig  arrived  almost  to 
Ihcy  cumc  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  creep 
some  hole  or  under  some  stone,  and  iher?" 
into  the  state  of  a  cbr>'sali9,  in  which  coot 
they  lie  quiet  for  some  time,  and  at  last  come 
in  the  form  of  ihc  parent  fly.*' 

•AS'IM;S.     (Kit/.  Ono».) 

♦ASPAL'ATHUS  {ufnr'lXado^),  a  species  of  I 
ny  shrub,  bearing  a  flower  which  sume  call  the 
o(  Jenisalem,  or  Lady's  Hose  Much  uncerlfll 
however,  exists  on  this  point.  "I'he  AspaktE 
says  Charras,'  "is  the  wood  ofa  thorn-tree  or  1 
in  virtues,  taste,  smell,  and  figure  much  roseml 
Lienum  alfxs."  Matthiolus  is  at  great  p«i 
prove  that  it  is  not  tlic  Santttlum  rulru^i. 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R  H.  H  ,  holds 
be  the  Genista  aspalatfuniirs,  hut  in  his  editi 
Dioseoridcs   he  mclinea  to   the   Ctftiwu* 
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ASSESSOR. 


Til  ttic  works  of  the  Aral)ian  w  ritora  on 

fry.  n  f*  sail!  that  ilie  Aspalathus  has  a  pur- 

loid  lastr,  nnd  has  no  fruit.    Ac- 

Vtliorsla,  tin*  Allies  used  uffiru'/.- 

^'j(  ( .  itic  olhPr  CJr«ks    \Vc  may  con- 

\M  it  Mas  often  appliei]  loosely  to  all 

'     The  nnd  of  the  root  of  the  As- 

an  art/niAtic  oil. 

lX  (uffTiAcf),  a  species  of  Mole,  called 

Aristotle,'   ffTuXuV  by  Aristophanes,* 

ffvf  hy  Lycophron.*     It  is  generally  set 

)g  the  TaJpa  EuTopca,  L..  or  common 

16  deserving  of  remark,  that  Olivifr, 

rt*.  hits  descnbfd  a  species  or  variety 

Rnind  in  ^Vsra  Minor,  which,  I>r.  Trail  of 

thinks,  aniwcrs  better  to  Aristotle's  dc- 

tlion  the  common  mole.     Aristotle  was 

ut  tlic  Mote  is  not  bhnd.  althougli  it  has 

[I  eyes  * 

fAK'AGCS   (uCTTTu/wjof  or  (wr^^njof),  the 

ft  well-known  vegetable.    Thcophras- 

Ihut  Aspani^s  has  thorns  in  place  of 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  he  means  the 

afhyUus,  L.    Tlie  wUd  Asparagus,  called 

by  the  ("»reek8,  and  comida  by  the  Ro- 

»re  used  in  medicine.    The  Greeks 

le  term  iia-rupayo^  to  all  tender  stalks 

ing  up  for  the  production  of  fruit  or 

^AtticM  wrote  iia^apayo^  with  the  aspi- 

thc  j^ammariana  and  also  Galen  in* 

t*    T!ie  eommon  name  at  present  in  Greece 

ii  or  oTo/wi/j'frt. 

"'*TUS.     (Tirf.  BiTDKc^r,) 

ILUS  (aer^dfP.of),  a  plant,  called  by 
r«ru/a  rr^o."  and  hence  its  English 
*m  Spear."  According  to  Sprengel,  the 
ralen  is  the  Omxthogalum  Stachyoide* ; 
of  Thcophrasiua  and  Dioscorides  the  As- 
TAmn»u^.  \j  This  is  the  famous  herb 
-  as  prowing  in  the  meads 
'  mentions  (hat  it  was  fre- 

.  .1 i.'.ii;hlKiur)iood  of  sepulelires. 

name  of  the  OrTntho^aium  is  the  Stnr 

. — Tlie  Asphodelus  was  used  as  a  (wt- 

of  llesiod.'*    According  to. Sibihorp, 

ic  for  this  plant  at  the  present  day 

In  I^conia  it  is  termed  ffrrovpdanv'/.a, 

"  r]c«V),  I.  the  Asp,  a  species  of  noxious 
[mentiODcd  by  both  Grtek  and  Roman 
frmn  Ihe  dibcrepances  which  are  ob- 
fn  the  accounts  given  by  dilTerent  authors, 
Kcni  that  several  OifTorent  species  of  poi- 
were  known  to  the  ancients  under 
Galen,  in  fact,  and  the  othtT 
describe  three  varieties  of  the 
rm,  Cher^a'a,  and  Chelidonia.^' 
rtns  that  the  Egyptians  distin- 
'n  Tarieiica  of  ii.^"  "  From  various 
and  particularly  from  the  descrjp- 
it  IS  evident  that  the  most  common 
luf  the  Asp  species  was  that  lo  which 
Aribs  give  thn  name  of  III  iUje,  or 
kWt.  This  animal  measun-s  from  three  to 
igth  :  it  19  of  a  dark  green  roloxir, 
ly  With  hands  of  brown ;  the  scales 
**lu  and  upper  surface  of  the  tail  are 
I,  and  Uic  tail  is  about  one  fourth 
of  iho  whole  body.  The  haje  is 
tbe  cohra  rapcUt*,  or  spectacled 
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I  snake  of  India,  the  chief  apparent  diflerence  being 
its  want  of  the  singular  yellow  mark  on  the  back^ 
I  the  neck,  from  which  the  latter  species  derives  its 
'name.  In  other  respects  these  two  serpents  are 
nearly  of  the  samo  .size  ;  Ihry  arc  equally  venomous, 
aftd  both  have  the  [Kiwei  of  swelling  out  the  neck 
whfn  irritated,  and  raising  themselves  upright  upon 
iheir  tails,  to  dart  by  a  single  bound  upon  their  ene- 
mies. The  poison  of  the  Asp  is  of  the  most  deadly 
nature.  The  habit  which  this  serpent  has  of  erect- 
ing itselfwhen  approached,  made  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians imagine  that  it  guarded  the  places  which  it 
inhabited.  They  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  divin- 
ity whom  Ihey  supposed  lo  protect  the  world  ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  have  represented  it  on  their  tem- 
ples, sculptured  on  each  side  of  a  globe."' — II.  {Vtd. 
Clipkcs  ) 

•ASl'LE'N  lUM  CaffffX^iwl,  a  plant,  which  Sprcn- 
gel  follows  Tragus  in  referring  to  the  Asplenium  ec- 
terach,  or.  as  he  proposes  to  uall  it,  Gymnopramma 
cetcrach,  our  Spleenwort  or  .Milkwaste.  He  admits 
tliat  he  eould  not  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  term 
cdcrofh.  Miller,  however,  says  '*  the  worti  cetrr&fk 
is  Arabic."*  The  Asplenium  took  its  name  from 
its  suppC'sed  uiility  in  disortlers  of  the  spleen. 
ASSA'RirS  NUMMUS.  i^Vid.  As.) 
ASSERES  LECTICA'UIl.  {Vid,  Lbctica.) 
ASSERTOR  or  ADSERTOR  contains  the  same 
root  as  the  verb  adtrrere,  which,  when  coupled  with 
the  word  manu,  signifies  to  lay  hold  of  a  thing,  to 
draw  it  towards  one.  Hence  ijie  phrase  ar/vrrcre  in 
tiberlattm,  or  Uberali  adutrcrr.  manH,  apfiliea  to  hnn 
who  lays  liis  hand  on  a  person  repuled  to  be  a  slave, 
and  aanris  or  maintains  his  freedom.  The  person 
who  thus  inamiaineil  Ihe  freedom  of  a  reputed  slave 
was  called  aHscrtor,'  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  it  was  enact  wl  in  favour  of  liberty,  that  such 
adserlor  should  not  be  called  on  to  give  security  ip 
the  ttaumiuenti  actio  to  more  than  the  amount  of  l. 
asses-  The  person  whose  freedom  was  thus  claim- 
ed was  said  to  he  adstrtva.  The  expressions  /lArr- 
aiir  ratita  and  Hbcrtdtg  miinujr,  which  occur  in  class- 
ical authors  in  connexion  with  the  verb  adgerert, 
will  easily  he  understood  from  what  has  been  aaid.^ 
Sometimes  the  word  a/Ufrrre  alone  waa  used  as 
equivalent  to  adtcrcre  in  lilttTtatan-* 

The  expression  assfrcre  in  McrvituUm,  to  claim  a 
person  as  a  slave,  occurs  in  Livy.* 

ASSESSOR  or  ADSESSOR,  literally  one  who 
sits  by  the  side  of  another.  The  duties  of  an  as- 
sessor, as  described  by  I'auhis,'  related  to  "  cogni- 
tiones,  postulationes,  libelli,  rdicta,  decreta,  epislo- 
liei"  from  wJiich  it  appears  that  they  were  employ- 
ed in  and  about  the  administration  of  law  I'he 
consuls,  prwtors,  governors  of  provinct'S,  and  the 
judices,  were  often  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
law  and  the  forme  of  procedure,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
made  the  law  their  study.  The  prsfectus  pnetorio 
■md  pra'fectus  urbt,  and  other  civil  and  military 
functionaries,  had  their  assessors.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus*  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  as- 
sisting at  the  judicia  {judiciis  ad*\dchat),  and  taking 
his  seal  at  the  corner  uf  the  trihuiial ;  hut  this  pes- 
K^ige  cannot  be  interprete<i  to  mean,  as  some  persons 
interpret  it,  that  the  emperor  sat  there  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  assessor,  pro[>crly  so  called  :  the  remark 
of  Tacitus  shows  that,  though  the  emperor  might 
have  taken  his  seat  under  the  name  of  assessor,  he 
eould  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
head  of  the  state. 
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ASTER  ATTICUS. 


ASTRAOALir& 


The  Emperor  Alexander  Sevenw  gave  the  as- 
•essores  a  regular  salary.^  Freedmen  might  be 
asseasores.  In  the  later  writers  the  assessores  are 
mentioned  under  the  various  names  of  concUiarii^ 
iuri*  ttudUnt  comita,  6lc.  The  ttudion  jurist  men- 
tioned by  GeUius*  as  assistant  to  the  judices  (?i9« 
adkibere  in  e&nsilium  judicaturi  aoUnt),  were  the  as- 
sessores. SabinuSf  as  it  appears  from  Ulpian,' 
wrote  a  book  on  the  duties  of  assessors.  The  as- 
seftsors  sat  on  the  tribunal  with  the  magistrate. 
Their  advice  or  aid  was  given  daring  the  proceed- 
ings as  well  as  at  other  times,  but  uey  never  pro- 
nounced a  judicial  sentence.  As  the  old  forms  of 
procedure  gradually  declined,  the  assessores,  ac- 
cording to  the  conjecture  of  Savigny/  took  the 
place  of  the  judices. 

•ASS'IUS  LAPIS  CAmriof  Xifef),  a  kind  of  stone, 
deriving  its  name  from  Assos,  a  city  in  the  Troad. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Pliny.*  Dioecori- 
des,*  however,  calls  it  *Aoioc  ^if'or,  and  Celsus^ 
Iit^  Atnu^  the  Asian  Stone  ;  the  Last-mentioned 
author  appearing  to  derive  its  name  from  Asia  gen- 
erally. All  these  writers  agree  in  riawing  it  with 
the  stones  which,  from  their  consuming  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  endoeed  within  them,  were  called  tmr- 
tvphmgi  {aQpKO^yoty  The  Assian  stone  was  char- 
acterised by  a  laminated  structure,  a  saline  efflo- 
rescence of  a  sharp  taste,  and  its  styptic  properties.* 
Galen,  in  describing  this  stone,  says  that  it  is  of  a 
spongy  substance,  light  and  finable ;  that  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  farinaceous  kind  of  powder,  called  the 
Flower  of  the  Assian  stone ;  that  the  molecules  of 
this  flower  are  very  penetrating ;  that  they  consume 
flesh ;  and  that  the  stone  has  a  similar  property,  bat 
ill  a  Ins  degree.  This  efflorescence  had,  moreover, 
a  saline  taste.  Galen  adds,  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
or  whitish  colour,  and  that,  when  mixed  with  resin 
of  larpentine  or  with  tar,  it  removed  tubercles. 
Piiny  repeats  abnost  the  same  account.* 

*AST  ACUS  (offTUof),  a  sea  animal,  described 
by  Aristotle,  Galen,  Oppian.  JElian,  and  others.  It 
bt'^oogs  to  the  class  CnulsMs,  and  is  called  Gnim- 
m^To  by  the  Italians;,  Htmmr  by  the  French,  and 
Crt^isk  by  the  English.  It  is  the  Atimemt  Jbmm- 
its,  L  Ciivier  has  shown  that  it  is  the  Elcphanius 
«V*  Ptmv." 

*ASt£R  (tt^ripX  I.  A  ^ecies  of  bird,  most 
probably  the  JFV«Mri>i/«  nt^m.  or  Smaller  Kedpole. — 
11.  Tbe  genos  StHim,  or  Star-tish.  It  has  been  v». 
nousty  dasavd  under  Zoopbyta.  MoUusca.  and 
Cmsiacea,  by  both  ancient  and  modem  naturalists. 
— III.  One  of  the  varieties  of  the  Sanuan  earth  was 
abo  caUed  by  this  name.    (  I'mI.  Saxia  Tkmmx,  ) 

•ASTER  ATTUnS  OAfft^  "Amwik  a  plant. 
Accoiding  to  Apuleius.  the  Attrhm^  A*UTistm^ 
A9itr  Alhm*.  aad  ImfmmUi*^  are  syvooymous. 
Stackholue  and  Srhnnder  ftitlifr  ideati^  the  «i9r«^ 
•m«Cof  Tb««fhr»s(tts  with  it  Maitya  »  at  grvai 
pdUno  to  prove  ihat  the  "  AattiSut**  of  Virjj!!!  »  the 
Aster  AttKWk  BotaAuta  aciKwdiitgly  givi^  to  the 
Itahdua  blue  ^arwoct  the  wum  at  Aattr  ^Mtriau. 
'Itie  iovrer  of  th<»  Aster  has  iu  kftves  i*diat«^  like 
a  star,  wbemv  its  naate  i*wt%k  *-  a  star'X  TtM* 
pUM  was  e<u|ik»yv«i  in  »we&l^E»  of  the  groin,  t 
wlNtkce  the  MUMM  of  hf^tmtSk*  and  AiaMtt«n ! 
thai  wvtv  «on¥HuiMi»  apfMi  lo^lt  Aaethtfr  aacWnt  i 
:App#ttatki(k.  .|«#M»t«  w«»  dimv^  ftvwa  that  «a'  thr  > 
nvvr  vth«  -M«wk  in  (."batpuw  t%aal>  on  the  banks  of 
wh»:h  this  pteat  gww  w<y  abundantly.  'Die  iwt  * 
'.>f  the  Aster.  cMkvd  tn  oU  .Vnanwan  wi«ii\  »  «#»- . 
;x>Q^  by  i\thMMrib  as  a  i^wd  ivniiiMy  to  saKimevs  \ 


among  bees.    The  .Ister  grows  in  tli 
on  the  hiUa  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  frequei 
state.     Sibthorp  found  it  also  near 
used  to  grow  abundantly  in  Attica. 

*ASTER'IA,  a  gem,  mentioned  by 
came  from  India  and  from  Carmania 
its  name  from  its  staiiike  lustre  whe: 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Mineralogists  mi 
been  that  variety  of  opal  whiiA  is  ca 
from  its  reflecting  a  reddish  light  whi 
iwards  the  sun.  Plioy  describes  it  s 
engrave ;  "  the  difficulty,"  observes 
**  arising  probably,  not  from  its  hardn 
the  numerous  minute  fissures  wliich  1 
in  all  directions,  and  to  which  it  is  sup 
the  playful  variation  of  its  coloors."* 

*ASTRIOS,  a  gem  mentioned  b] 
which  occurred  in  India  and  on  the  si 
lene,  but  of  the  best  quality  in  Cai 
Roman  writer  describes  it  as  shining  ' 
within  it  like  a  star,  with  the  brightnei 
moon."  Dr.  Moore  considers  Werner' 
most  probable,  that  it  is  the  same  wi 
stone  of  Ceylon.* 

ASTRAG'ALUS,  an  astragal,  one 
ings  in  architecture,  more  especially  * 
of  the  Ionic  order. 

The  astragal  is  always  found  as  the 
ber  of  the  Ionic  capital,  forming  the 
tween  it  and  the  fluted  shaft  of  the 
this  we  have  a  beautiful  example  in  th 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  whii 
informed  by  Vitravius,*  was  built  by 
of  Alabanda,  one  of  the  most  celebrat 
cient  architects,  and  of  which  he 
descriptkA.  One  of  the  capitals  of  t 
shown  in  the  aimexed  woodcut  Abe 
gal  we  see  the  echinus,  and  on  each  £ 
volute,  to  which  is  added  an  omamen 
of  the  aphistre  of  a  ship.    ( Vid.  ApLr 

The  astragal  vras  used  with  a  beaut 
only  in  looic,  bot  also  in  Corinthian 
border  or  divide  the  three  hcea  of  th' 
and  it  vras  admitted  under  an  echinus 
cornice.  The  fevrer  figure  in  the  woo 
small  portion  of  the  aaUagal  ftwining  t] 
of  an  architrave,  which  is  now  in  the 
seum.  and  which  vras  pan  of  the  Tern 
thens  at  Athens.  It  is  dravm  of  the 
the  marble  itsdC  The  term  mMtrm^il 
by  VitiuTins»*  was  no  doobt  borrowed 


jpMws  and  tfther  Givek  wnaers  en  arci 
dietK*^l  a  bk>ne  en  the  foot  «  ctrtau 
thif  Ik^ma  and  wjif  of  whxh  are  cxiklt 
*NOTvi^wndtag  Lfctrn  term  T^Lrs.*     j 
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lUitary  age  aeema  to  hare 

tip<m  for  this  service,  with 

lion  (if  ChoroutH*.  who  apinar  to  havo 

when  Uif  concurrence  of  a  fesnival 

;n  rendered  Ihe  perfomiancc  of  both 

iWp,»  and  magistrates  during  their  year 

1  '>i':rr8  nl' the  revenue,  though  the 

n<)«thene«'  su^ge^ts  some  doubts 

K'"  i-Ji  i'iia  last  excuse  wns  considered   a 

It  plea.     We  may  pnoume  Ihnl  the  accuser 

IBS  la  the  similar  aetiotk  fur  leaving  the  rtinks 

h^onX  was  any  citizen  that  chose  to  come 

I  (4  pnXbtino^,  oif  /f»ri)t   and   ihat   the 

ptcoaipoeed  of  soldiers  who  had  served  in 

h^BtfO.    The  presidency  of  the  court,  ac* 

■     y*f-  -_  tK'longed  to  the  generals*    The 

Mi-ifil,  inrurreil  disfranchisement 

'  hiH  i.mn  person  and  that  of  his 

i  there  were  very  stringent  laws 

!hc7  appeared  at  the  publiu  sacra, 

fct«cii  uomen  and  slaves  were  admitted.* 

JVR,  (be   Falco  PalunlMriiu,  or  (jo^hawk. 

laajt) 

IKCO,  a  jennet,  or  Spanish  horse.    {Vid. 

'N^OMI    { aan-vciftot ),  or  street  police  of 

were  ten  in  number,  five  for  the  city,  and 

for  Ibe  Peir«U8.     Aristotle  (as  quoted  by 

.  «.  t.)  Bays  that  they  bad  to  attend  to 

masiciaiis,  to  the  scavengers,  and  such 

gcoeraJ,  they  h;:d  lo  take  care  of  public 

they  c-ould  punish  a  man  for  being 

*     It  would  seem,  from  what  Aria- 

from  tlie   functions  which  Plato 

attifHinaj,^  that  they  had  aliio  the 

itdins.  roads,  and  public  buildings; 

that  Philarclia  words,'"  i>Te  tuv 

irw  hrtaruTrf^   iji',  mean  "  when  be 

The  a^tynomx  and  agoranomi  di- 

ttwccn  them  most  of  the  function^  of  the 

antics      The  astyuomi   at  Thebes  were 

(Kilt  A00B.*NOMI.) 

AJ»c).  In  the  Greek  states,  the 
k  aJi^fs,  sacred  proves,  and  statues  of  the 
ImUv  poaseaaed  the  privilege  ofpruiocting 
IBh^MI  eriminals,  who  Hod  to  them  fur 
^^^^^K  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 


Poseidon  in  Ualauria  ;*  and  tbo  Templo  Of  Atbens^ 

Alea  in  Tegeo.' 

It  would  ap|>ear,  however,  that  all  sacred  places 
were  supposed  to  protect  an  individual  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  if  their  right  to  do  so  was  not  recogni- 
sed by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  sit- 
uated. In  such  cases,  Itowever,  as  the  law  gave  no 
protection,  it  seems  to  have  been  cfmsidcred  lawful 
to  use  any  means  in  order  to  compel  the  individuals 
who  had  taken  refuge  lo  leave  the  sanctuary,  ex- 
cept dragging  them  out  by  personal  violence.  Thus 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  ibrce  a  person  from  an  al- 
tar or  a  statue  of  a  god  by  the  application  of  lire. 
We  read  in  the  AndTomache  of  Euripides,*  that  Her- 
mione  says  to  Andromache,  who  had  taken  refuge 
at  the  statue  of  Thelis,  rrvp  aol  irftaaoiau  :  on  which 
passage  the  scholiast  remark.*,  "  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom lo  apply  fire  lo  those  who  fled  to  on  altar.  "• 
In  the  game  manner,  in  the  MoattUaria  of  Plautus/* 
Thcuropidcs  says  to  the  slave  'lYaniiis,  who  had 
fled  to  an  altar,  **  Jam  jubeUo  ignem  tt  sarment&y  car- 
mf£i.  ciTcunidAri." 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  number  of  places  poa- 
scdsing  the  jus  asyli  in  the  Greek  cities  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  became  so  numerous  as  seriously 
lo  jmpede  the  administration  of  justice.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  senate,  by  the  command  of  the 
emperor,  limited  the  jus  asyli  to  a  few  cities,  but 
did  not  entirely  abolish  it,  as  Suetonius"  lias  erro- 
neously stated.'" 

The  asylum  which  Komulus  is  said  to  have  open- 
ed at  Rome  to  increase  the  population  of  the  city,'" 
was  a  place  of  refuge  for  tlie  inhabitants  of  other 
states  rather  than  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  had 
violated  the  laws  of  the  city.  In  the  republican  and 
early  imperial  times,  a  right  of  asylum,  such  as  ex- 
isted m  the  Greek  slates,  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  recognised  by  tho  Roman  law.  Livy  seetna 
to  speak  of  the  right'*  as  peculiar  to  the  Greeks: 
"  Templurn  ert  Apollinh  Deltum — eo  jvre  tancto  pi« 
sunt  tempia  yutf  asyla  Oraci  appellant  "  By  a  con- 
stitutio  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was  decreed  that,  if  a 
slave  in  a  provmce  fle<l  to  the  temples  of  the  gods 
or  the  .statues  of  the  emperors  lo  avoid  the  ill-usage 
of  his  master,  the  prieses  could  comjjol  the  master 
lo  sell  tho  slave  ;"  and  the  slave  was  not  regarded 
by  the  law  as  a  runaway— /w^/inu.'*  Tliis  con- 
atjtutio  of  AntjnmtiB  »  quoted  in  Justiniaa'a  Inati- 
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emperor  v^tre  considered  to  inflict  disgrace  on  their 
master,  as  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  no  slave 
would  take  such  a  step  unless  he  had  received  very 
bad  usage  from  his  master.  If  it  could  be  {H'OTed 
that  any  individual  bad  instigated  the  slave  of  an- 
other to  flee  to  the  statue  of  an  emperor,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  eorrupli  tervi.^  The  right  of 
asylum  seems  to  have  been  generally,  but  not  en- 
tirely, confined  to  slaves.* 

The  term  uavMa  was  also  applied  to  the  security 
from  plunder  (aavTua  Kal  xar«  y^v  Kai  Kara  ^uXaa- 
oav)  which  was  sometimes  granted  by  one  state  to 
another,  or  even  to  single  individuals.' 

ATELEI'A  {uTi^ia\  immunity  from  public  bur- 
dens, was  enjoyed  at  Athens  by  the  arcbons  for  the 
time  being ;  by  the  descendants  of  certain  persons, 
on  whom  it  had  been  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
great  services,  as  in  the  case  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristugeiton ;  and  by  the  iohabitants  uf  certain  for- 
eign states.  It  was  of  several  kinds :  it  might  be 
a  general  immunity  {ariXeta  dTrdvruv),  or  a  more 
specif  exemption,  as  from  custom-duties,  from  the 
liturgies,  or  from  providing  sacrifices  (ureAfia  U- 
oCa^).  The  exemption  from  military  service  was 
also  called  ur^Aem.* 

ATELLA'NiE  FABULiE.  The  Atellane  plays 
were  a  species  of  farce  or  comedy,  so  called  from 
AtcUa,  a  town  of  the  Osci,  in  Campania.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  from  being  written  tn  the 
Oscan  dialect,  they  were  also  called  Ludi  Otd. 
Judging  from  the  modem  Italian  character  and 
other  circumstances,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  at  first,  and  in  their  native 
country,  rude  improvisatory  farces,  without  dra- 
matic connexion,  but  full  of  raillery  and  wit,  sug- 
gested by  the  contemporary  events  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. However  this  may  be,  the  "Atellane 
fables"  at  Rome  had  a  peculiar  and  dramatic  char- 
acter. Thus  Macrobius*  distinguishes  between 
them  and  the  Icsb  elegant  mimes  of  the  Romans  : 
the  latter,  he  says,  were  acted  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, not  the  Oscan  ;  they  consisted  of  only  one 
act,  whereas  the  Atellane  and  other  plays  had  five, 
with  laughable  cxodia  or  interludes ;  lastly,  as  he 
thought,  they  had  not  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute-player,  nor  of  singing,  nor  gesticulation  {motus 
corporit).  One  characteristic  of  these  plays  was 
that,  instead  of  the  satyrs  and  similar  characters 
of  the  Greek  satyric  drama,  which  they  in  some  re- 
spects resembled,  they  had  Oscan  characters  drawn 
from  real  life,  speaking  their  language,  and  person- 
ating some  peculiar  class  of  people  in  a  particular 
locnhty.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  Harlequin  and  Pul- 
cinello  of  the  modem  Italian  stage,  called  maschere 
or  masks,  and  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
olU  Oscan  characters  of  the  AteUans.  Thus,  even 
now,  unni  is  one  of  the  Harlequin's  names,  as  san- 
nio  in  ihe  haiiji  farces  was  the  name  of  a  buffoon, 
who  had  his  head  shorn,  and  wore  a  dress  of  gay 
patchworic;  and  the  very  figure  of  Pulcinello  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  stucco  painting  of 
Pompeii,  in  the  old  country  of  the  Atellane.'  On 
this  subject  Lady  Morgan*  speaks  as  follows :  "  The 
Pulcinello  of  Italy  is  not  like  the  Polichinel  of  Paris, 
or  the  Punch  of  England  ;  but  a  particular  charac- 
ter of  low  comedy  peculiar  to  Naples,  as  Pantalone 
s  of  Venice,  II  DcHtoro  of  BoI<^a.  Their  name 
of  Maschere  comes  from  their  wearing  masks  on 
the  upper  part  of  their  faces.  They  are  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  theatres,  and  are  devoted  to 
the  depicting  of  national,  or,  rather,  provincial  ab- 
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surdities  and  peculiarities."  Again,  at  C 
Koln,  famous  for  its  connexion  with  the 
there  still  exists  a  puppet  theatre  iPufpat 
where  droll  farces  are  perfonned  by  dolls 
dialogue,  spoken  in  the  patois  or  dialect  of 
try,  and  full  of  satirical  local  idlationa,  is  c 
by  persons  concealed.' 

These  Atellane  plays  were  notwraiext 
comedies  in  which  magistrates  and  peraoc 
were  introduced  ;  nor  tabcmaruit  the  chai 
which  were  taken  from  low  life :  "  they  ral 
to  have  been  a  union  of  high  comedy  and 
dy."  They  were  also  distinguijrtied  from  t 
by  the  absence  of  low  buflTooneiy  and  ribalt 
remarkable  for  a  refined  humour,  such  aa 
understood  and  appreciated  by  educatei 
Thus  Cicero*  reproaches  one  of  his  correi 
for  a  coarseness  in  bis  joking,  more  like  th 
of  the  mimes  than  the  humour  of  the  At 
bles,  which  in  former  times  were  the  aft« 
dramatic  representations  (fecviu^m  (Enon 
cum,  non  ut  olim  toUbat  AteUamoKf  ted  tU 
mimum  introduxUti).  This  statement  < 
agrees  with  a  remark  of  Valerius  Maxiii 
these  plays  were  tempered  with  an  Italiai 
of  taste ;  and  Donatus  also*  says  of  them, 
were  remarkable  for  their  antique  eleganc< 
of  language,  but  of  style  and  character. 
gests  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  AtelL 
not  performed  by  regular  actors  (histrionc 
Roman  citizens  of  noble  birth,  who  wei 
that  account  subjected  to  any  degradatio 
tained  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  might 
the  army.*  This  was  not  the  case  with  < 
ors,  so  that  the  profession  was  confined  ti 
era  or  freedmen.  Niebuhr,  however,  is  o: 
that  all  the  three  kinds  of  the  Roman  nat 
ma,  and  not  the  Atellans  only,  might  be  i 
ed  by  well-born  Romans,  without  the  hskir 
franchise.* 

The  Oscan  or  Opican  language,  in  wh 
plays  were  written,  was  spread  over  all 
of  Italy ;  and  as  some  inscriptions  in  it  a 
gible  to  us,  we  cannot  wonder  that  plays  ^ 
Oscan  were  understood  by  the  moje  edu< 
mans.  One  peculiarity  of  it  was  the  us4 
gu :  thus,  pid  for  quid.'' 

However,  in  one  part  of  these  plays,  < 
canticum,*  the  Latin  language,  and  some 
Greek,*  was  used.  Thus  we  are  told**  tb 
these  cantica  opened  with  the  words  Venit 
a  villa,  "  The  baboon  is  come  from  bis 
house ;"  and  as  Galba  was  entering  Roc 
time,  the  audience  caught  up  the  burdc 
song,  joining  in  chorus.  It  might  be  tho 
this  is  true  only  of  the  time  of  the  empe 
we  find  that,  even  before  then,  the  Latin 
was  used,  as  in  the  instances  given  below, 
too,  in  other  parts  besides  the  eantiaim. 
nexion  with  this,  it  may  be  r^naiiced,  tha 
eiything  else  at  Rome,  the  Atellaos  de| 
under  the  emperors,  so  as  to  beccnne  mon 
mimes,  till  they  were  at  last  acted  by 
players. 

They  were  written  in  verse,  chiefly  ian 
many  trisyllabic  feet.  Lucius  Sulla,  the  d 
believed  to  have  written  {days  of  this  aoi 
statement  in  Alhensus,*'  that  he  wrote 
comedies  in  his  native,  i.  c,  the  Campanian 
Quintus  Novius,  who  flourished  about  fifty 
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■   ■'!,  IS  sdiil  to  have  written  aboiil 

ibe  nafne«  of  aomo  of  these 

iiiiwn  HI  us.  as  yfrtcfhifK  Eni(,  or  "Mac- 

a  Elilx;"  Onihmnn,  or  the  "  Poijlierer  ;" 

ttma,"  the  VinlugcTS,"  .5urtiu*,  the  "Deaf- 

I'^cmi,  ihe  "Thnrty  man  ;"  from  this  play 

^^Pto  prescrvcxl  Uie  hne,  "  i^avd  viajTrnrpere  yua- 

'^     ^tlfniiUM*  non  ijufunt.  Qui  non  parnt,  apud 

l/iiTweit"    FnjniiK'or  is  itie  some  us  fruor.' 

Itfui  IVxnponius,  of  Bononia,  who  hvcd  about 

M,  WToU!  jtfofcAiM  Mtlts,  the  Pxcudo-Asanum- 

,iJw  JWfD  AdoftfOuM,  the  ^fliUtitiiuii  or  SacTU- 

dec  la  tliH  last  the  following  verse  occurrod : 

i^ArifMfn  ttiix  appart:o,  atquf  adttumcT  tn  tnnplo 

.Vjwn'o  here  niuans  "  lo  attend  tipon."    'llie 

lu*  *jLt  'A  common  character  in  these  plays, 

1*  A  mn  uf  clown ;  the  Uucoo  or  Dabbler  was 

rr '    'IV^e  plays  sub^e*luentIy  fill  into  neg- 


t 


'<\  fay  a  eertam  MummiuB,men- 
who  does  not,  however,  state 


r 


ul  la  unpt^runen  of  Oscan,  pari  of  an  in- 
ind  At  Dantia,  in  Lnrania,  with  the  Latin 
tllon  written  underneath  : 
pi»  ioH'^  fort  is  meddis  innltaum  herest 
'*!  ^Mit  fifm  forUM  mngisiratuM  muUarc  rofett 
Hp^Tt  miilrcid  altei»  eituas  moltas  moltaum  li- 
nt ud 

mm  mtis^iitrit  altii  arani  multa  multarc  ticitoy 
■  I-  -ij(ii4>sed  to  be  connected  with  ;(aip^<7n. 

ur,  amprrt  With  ufi^tirepi. 

tl  spermiena  of  Oscan,  the  reader  is 
led  Ut  Urolefend'a   JiuiiimnUa  Linguit  0»(.<x, 
fwtilrta  is  taken  the  example  given  above,  and 
I  taiiouof  It.    The  fnigiiienls  of  Poiii- 
ri  collected  and  edilrd  by  Munk. 
M,  a  !K*hool  [Indus)  founded  by  the 
I. in  at  Rome,  for  the  promotion  of 
'  ntiiie  studies  {inccnuarum  artium*), 
italiid   Aihcn.Tum  from  the  town  of  Athens, 
vas  still  regarded  as  the  seal  of  tntellectuai 
;nt.*    The  AthenK-um  appears  to  have  Imtii 
in  the  Capitol.'    It  was  a  kind  of  universi- 
id  a  stiiff  of  profeasors.  for  the  various  brnnch- 
tfndy,  was  regularly  engaged.     Uiwlcr  Tlieo- 
I!  ,  fnr  example,  there  were  three  orators. 
'\^,  five  sophists  one  philosopher,  two 
: -i-oiisults  •     Besides  the  instruction 
oy  mt'se  ma^tri,  poets,  orators,  anil  critics 
[■aenstomed  to  recite  their  canipositiun»  there, 
prcteclions  were  sometinieH   hunourcd 
tba  (ifcsencti  of  the   eroperons   themselves. ' 
wfTP  otTin-  places  where   such   recitalioiia 
I>ibrary  of  Trajan  (cii/.  BtBi-i- 
-.  also,  a  room  was  hircil,  and 
;.,  1  *ri  aauiiiinum,  seats  erected,  &c.    {Vui. 
toiK  ■  )    'the  Aihrnopum  seems  lo  have  con- 
is,  \^,,'■u  T,  iHiif  till  the  liflh  century.     LiUJt  ia 
■>  of  study  or  disciphne  in  the 
1  ronstitutioD  of  the  year  370,' 
ngulations  respeiiiug  bludents  iti 
,  -  h  it  would  appear  that  it  must  have 
a  T«r;  <atenaive  and   im(K>rt;int  institution. 
this  it  ODiifinned  by  other  sU'itenients  contiuiied 
..r  r:..-.  V  'Oirns  and  otlicr  ancient  amiiors, 
:  that  younfj  men  from  all  parts, 
;;:^uaJ  school  and  college  studJL's 
.*^ii  or  province,  used  to  resort  to 
ri  of  hlirticr  university,  for  the  pur- 
I  <!ucation. 
,  a  Kpe^ies  of  smnll  fish, 
ff'"»etvs,  L..  but  uncer- 
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lain.  Pennant  says  it  is  «'ommnn  on  the  ronst  o( 
Southampton,  where  it  is  called  a  smelt  It  is  about 
four  inches  long.  The  Atherma  is  mei  tinned  by 
Aristotle  and  Oppian* 

ATllLK'i'.tl  ('iWjyro/,  off^^Tf/pe^)  were  persons 
who  contended  in  the  public  ijames  of  the  Oreelca 
and  Romans  for  the  prizes  {ad'/.a,  whence  the  name 
of  u9Xi}Tai),  which  were  given  to  those  who  con 
quered  in  contests  of  agdtty  and  stn'ogth.  Thta 
name  was,  in  the  later  period  of  Grecian  history 
and  amoni^  the  Romans,  pniperly  confined  lo  those 
persims  who  pntirely  devoted  iheinselvrs  to  a  course 
of  training  which  might  fit  them  Co  excel  in  such 
contests,  and  who,  in  fact,  made  athlclic  exercise* 
their  profession.  The  atblet»  differed,  therefore, 
from  the  agonisiae  {aYuvunai)^  vho  only  pursued 
gymnastic  exercises  for  the  sake  of  improving  their 
health  and  bodily  strength,  and  who,  though  they 
sometimes  contended  fur  the  prizes  in  the  pubhc 
games,  did  not  devote  their  whole  lives,  like  the 
athletBD,  to  preparing  for  these  contests.  In  early 
limes  there  dues  not  appear  lo  have  been  any  dis- 
tinrtion  between  the  athlete  and  agonistK  ;  smce 
we  find  that  many  individuals,  who  obtained  prizes 
at  the  great  nationni  games  of  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  of  considerable  political  imporiance,  who 
■were  never  considered  to  pursue  athletic  exercises 
as  a  profession.  Thus  we  read  that  Phaylhis  of 
Crotona,  who  had  thrice  conquered  in  the  Pyihiaii 
games,  commanded  a  vessel  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis  ,•  and  that  Doneus  of  Rhodes,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  prize  in  all  of  the  four  great  festtvah}.  was 
celebrated  in  Greece  for  his  opt*osition  to  the  Athe- 
nians.' But  as  the  individuals  who  obtained  the 
prizes  HI  these  games  reeeiveil  great  honours  and 
rewards,  not  only  from  their  fellow-eilizens,  but  also 
from  foreign  sUites,  tliosc  persons  who  intended  to 
contend  for  the  prizes  made  extraordinary  elTorts  to 
prepiin;  themselves  for  the  contest ;  and  it  was 
soon  found  that,  unless  they  subjected  ihem&clvrs 
to  a  severer  course  of  training  than  was  afforded  by 
liifi  ordinary  exeroisc*  of  Ihe  gjTiuiiisia,  they  would 
nut  have  any  chance  of  gaining  the  victory.  Thus 
arose  a  class  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  term  alli- 
letie  was  appropriated,  and  who  lieeanie,  in  course 
of  lime,  the  only  persons  who  contended  in  the  pulv 
he  games. 

Athlete  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  B.C.  186 
in  tho  ^amea  exhibited  by  Marcus  Fulvius.  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  ^li^tolian  war.*  Paullus  ^milius 
arter  the  conquest  of  Perseofl,  B.C  167,  is  said  K. 
have  exliibited  games  at  Ampbifmhs.  in  which  ath- 
letic contended.'  A  cirtamen  alhletamm*  was  also 
exhibited  by  Scaurus  in  B.C.  5t> ;  and  among  the 
various  games  with  which  Julius  Cvirsar  fraiified 
the  people,  wo  read  of  a  contest  of  aihlfita;  which 
lasted  for  three  days,  and  which  was  exhibited  in  a 
temporary  stadium  in  the  Campus  Maritus.^  i'n- 
der  the  Roman  emperors,  and  espifially  under 
Nero,  who  was  passionately  ibnd  of  the  Grecian 
games.*  the  number  of  athleto:  iucreased  greatly  io 
Italy,  lireeee.  and  Asia  Minor;  and  nmriy  inscrip- 
lions  respecting  ihem  haveoome  down  to  us,  whieb 
show  that  professional  athletw  were  very  niinier- 
ous,  and  that  they  enjoyed  several  privileges.  The> 
Ibnned  at  Rorne  a  kind  of  corporation,  and  possess- 
ed  a  tal/ularium  and  a  common  hall — curia  alhlcta- 
mm,*  in  which  they  were  aceuytomed  to  deliberate 
on  all  mailers  which  had  a  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  lM>dy,  We  find  that  they  were  calleil 
Hrreutanei,  and  also  Tystici,  because  tbey  were  ac- 
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ATHLETJE. 


ATmtA. 


<imi'd  l4i  evirciw.  in  winter,  In  a  covered  place 
xyBlus;'  ami  tbul  ihty  hud  a  prLMidenl,  wl.o 

wn- ■■  ■"'■  I  ...  '..J.:.  I  ■>■  uft^ifficvf:. 

I  in  any  nfthn  greai 

nni  wtTt*  oullod  htrron- 

ica  \ieaovinai),  and  recvivi^d.  us  has  been  already 
remarKcd,  Ihc  greatest  hfjuoiirr^  and  rewards.  Such 
t  conqueror  wiifi  consideml  lo  conior  honour  upon 
the  stale  lo  which  he  lielonued  ;  tie  eiiirred  his  im- 

tivo  oity  in  irlumph,  ihroii-:!;  ■■  '■■ — '■  ■■  '■' Uo 

ualU  fur  his  rcLxpltun,  I"  i. 

thai  tho  alato  which  \tM^-'  !  ni 

no  o«'C4i!iioii  fur  waUa.'     I1l<  u^iuulty  puif^t'd  Uin>U)jh 
ihc  n'alU  in  a  chariot  drawn  hy  four  wliite  hnrM^. 
and  Wi'ut  aluiig  Itiu  principal  ulrcot  ul'  th*^  city  to 
the  templo  olthe  gn.irdi;iii  deity  oflhi*  »ialt\  where 
hymns  ol"  victory  wart'  sung.    Th(»ao  (^ame^i,  \vhii*h 
gave  the  coijiiufrtirs  ihp  nyht  of  »nf:h  an  cntranrt' 
tnto  the  oity,  were  called  txctzstici  {I'roiii  eiarXcif- 
vttv).     This  fenn  was  on^inally  cnnfioed   to  the 
four  great  Grecian  rcstivata,  tUo  Olympian,  Isth* 
mian.  Nemcan,  and   Pythian :  but  was  afterward 
fi|»|ihril  to  other  pubhc  games,  as,  for  umtance,  Ui 
th<i»i^   instituted   in   Asia   Minor.'     In   the   Gnvk 
staioa,  tlie  victors  in  these  games  not  only  ohiain'-d 
ihe  Krtatest  glory  and  rcupect,  hut  also  t(ul>»iaiiliiil 
rewards     They  were  generally  wheved  from  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  also  enjoyed  the  Anjt  seal 
jcpuedp/a)    in    all    public,    games    and    npertacli's. 
Their  statuejD  were  frcqueiiily  erected  at  the  com 
of  tlin  slnte,  in  the  nm^t  frciiuentecl  piirt  of  the  ci(y, 
ai  the  market- plac'*,  the  gymnm^i.t,  and  the  nei)>b- 
bourtiiK>d  of  Uie  temples,*     At  Athene,  iiceortliii}* 
to  a  Uw  of  Solon,  tho  conqtierora  in  ibo  Olvinpiu 
gomes  wore  rewardetl  with  a  pnaeof  ROOdrachmw; 
and  (he  connuerora  in  the  Pythian.  Nrnieftn,  and 
Uthmian,  witli  one  of  100  drautimaj  /  and  at  Spart^i 
ihry  hud  the  privilege  of  AghLiniz  near  Ihe  p(*r»nn 
of  Iho  kmg.'     'J'he  privileges  of  the  nthh'iir  were 
j»r?5crve«l  and  increased  by  Auf;iuitut» ,'  and  the  fol- 
lowing emperors   appear  to  havo  always  treated 
them  with  considerable  favour.     Those  who  con- 
quered in  the  games  called  ihehistiei  received,  in  the 
time  of  Trnjaii.  a  sum  from  llie  utate,  rernotd  opjto- 
ma.*    By  a  rrarnpt  of  DuK'I'itan  fi"  '   ''  n, 

thiwcutMetm  wbuhad  uUtained  mlbt  ^ 

{>:arTt  errtaminiM,  by  which  iii  prolialii .     i.  ....   ...v 

i$gia9tiri  /im/i)  Dot  less  than  three  crowns,  an<l  hod 
nut  bribed  their  aiitagoniMs  to  give  them  the  victo- 
ry, &nj(»yed  immunity  from  all  taxes' 

The  term  athleta*.  thongb  »i>melimes  applied  met- 
aphofi.*atly  to  other  comhataiils.  was  properly  lim- 
ited to  those  who  ctintended  fur  the  priKC  In  the  five 
following  con  testa  :  1.  HuHHuig  ('lp<'//of,  r«rj»«jf), 
which  «r«s  divided  into  four  ddTerent  oimtc^ls, 
namely,  the  oraAmifMiftoi,  in  which  tho  race  wan  the 
Inigth  of  the  Btadium ;  the  dtac^dii'i/ior.  in  which 
the  aladiuiu  was  tntvcrsed  twico ;  tnr do^i,^o()p(!>/ioc, 
which  conaifited  of  several  lengttis  of  tho  stadium, 
twl  tlic  Dumber  of  which  is  uncertutu;  and  the 
inXiTodfjiifior,  in  which  the  runuer»  wore  arrnour 
2.  Wrentltng  (iruXtj,  lucta).  3.  Hortu^  {rrvyfirj,  pu- 
eUatn*).  4  Thft  prnlathtum  {n/vTaO>ov},  or,  as  the 
i<omans  culled  it^  yuitvfuertmm.  6,  Tho  fntAcratmrn 
(iray-KfHiTtov).  Of  all  lhe«o  an  account  is  given  in 
■epAratcanicIea.  Thtwc  conlcsls  were  divided  into 
•  iwo  kmdts :  Ibt*  $ccere  {/iap^a,  jiafn'Tcpa)  and  the 
Ught  (Aor^ii,  K',. '-*.-'"  >^i  Under  the  former  were 
included  wre-^t'  .and  the  exercises  of  the 

pancratium,  wti  i  <r-d  of  wrestling  and  t»ox- 

ing  combined,  and  wm  olw  caOed  pammachum." 
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firoftt  attpntion  was  paid  to  the  trnintni 
atblel'V.     Tboy  wca*  g^'otriilly  iraincd  in  tM 
/oi-irpoj,  which,  m  lUi:  (irerinn  siaie^i.  W4 
tinet  places  from  iIk'  gyninasi.i,  though 
lm.'n    frtvjuenlly   confounded    by    nnMlcrn 
Thus  Pansaniuu  uifumis  uu,'  that  near  the 
aiem  at  Olyntpia  there  wero  pitltestra.'  for  the 
Ictm :  and  Pluurcb  expresaly  aaya*  that  tho 
in  which  tho  uthletie  exnrcite  is  called  a 
tm.*    Their  exercises  were  8tip<'r intended  l>y 
gymiiasiareh('^i'/ii'nc)((j^^i;r),  and  tlietrdii't  waa 
ulaied  by  the  nliptes  {aXei-rrrrj^).     (Vul    Aui 
According  tn  I\iiii| anion,*  (he  atbb'tie  did  nut 
cienily  eat  mont,  but  princi))ally  lived  upon 
cheeao  ;■  and  Diogenea  Laertius*  inforrna.  ~ 
their  original  diet  t'oiiftiHlet]  uf  dried  tigs,' 
new  ehoesc.*  and  wheat.'     Tho  eating  of 
th<*  athletBB  is  said,  aeeortling  to  some  wi 
have  been  first  introducod  by  Urommis  of  i 
Ins,  m  Arcadia ;  and,  according  to  olhei 
plulosirpber  Pythagoras,  or  by  on  altpli 
name."     According  to  Ualen,"  the  ailiU 
pnictiacd  the  acvcro  exerciwa,"  ale  pork 
ticular  kind  <d'  bread :  and  fnim  a  remai 
iigenea  tho  Cynic.'*  it  would  appear  that  in  hia 
bei'f  and  purk  funned  ihe  ordinary  diet  of  the 
ts,     beef  is  alsfi  mentioned  by  Plato'*  a.^  tho 
of  the  albletoe  -,  and  a  writer  (quoted  by  .Mhmi 
relates,  that  a  Thi'hnn  wbu  lived  upon  goau*. 
became  so  strong  that  be  was  eniibjcd  to  ovt 
all  the  athlrts'  of  bis  time      At  the  end  of  the 
(^iaes  of  e.ieh  d.iy,  the  nthletn^  were  obliged 
A  certain  (juaiuiLy  of  ff^'d,  which  w^H  usual 
nvnyKtu^ayia  and  uvayKOTpo^ia,  or  fiiaiaf 
al>«ir  which,  t!iey  wero  accu»tomod  lo 
ftteep.     The  qmiiiiny  of  animal  food  wW 
celebrated  atbleta*,  such  as  Milo,  Tlic£ 
AMydnmas.  are  »;iid  to  liave  eaten,  npi 
quite  incredible.*'     The  f(K>d  which  they, 
usually  dry.  and  is  called  by  Jiiven.-xP*  coitpfi ' 
mcining  of  which  word  »fJ0  Kupeni,  ad  U 

'Hie  aildeto."  were  nnoinletl  wild  oit  hv  t1 
previously  to  entering  the  palu 
III  tho  public  games,  and  werr  <!' 

ten<l  nuked.     In  the  deserii>tiori  oi  iii<-  l'-iii 
in  tho  iwenty-Lhird  book  of  llie  Iliad,"  ihei 
unis  are  &aid  lo  have  worn  a  girdle  a^»out  th( 
iind  the  tfanic  practice,  as  we  learn  from 
ides."  anciently  prevailed  nt  the  Olymptc_ 
but  was  discontinued  afterward. 

For  farther  mfonnation  on  the  athletic, 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Ntuhun,  Nkmk*] 
vxhs,  and  PvTiiiAX  Oamki  ,  and  to  Knmsfr^a 
f^ttti-t,  oiUr  wtngCHsrh.  Darxtrllun^  dfr  iit 
AgoniMtik^  urul  Fr-Htjpjch  dtr  iiftUncn  (Half 
and  OitfTJiput,  odcr  Durxlrtfting  dtr  grottt 
piarhrn  Sputr  (Vienna,  iSilS). 

ATHhOTH'KT.t:.    (KiJ.  Aookotwrt. 
NoDici-: ) 

AITLIA  lex.     (V'lVi.  TuToa.) 

ATI  MIA  {tiTifiUi),  or  the  forfeiture  of  a 
eivi!  rights,     it  was  either  total  or  (lartial.     Ai 
was  totally  deprived  of  bis  riglit^,  both  fur  M 
and  fur  bi»  descendants,**  when  he  w-as 
of  murder,  theft,  fabie  witness,  partiality 
violence  offered  lo  a  magistrate,  and  so  foi 
liigh»'sl  degree  of  firt^m  fxcluded  thi*  pel 
ed  by  It  from  the  forum,  and  fnim  - i« 
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i  ,  I 

|Ml.t.,clO.)  ,  " 


ATRACTTT^IS, 


ATnAMEXTOM, 


pnlilic  sacrifices,  and  froai  the  lanr 

iretl  him  liablo  to  iniiuetliafe  impris- 

fuund  in  any  of  iheso  pliices.     It 

iniry  or  per|>*'tual ;  uiul  cilher  ac- 

ncH  with  confiscalion  of  property. 

'«iW<  only  involved  the  forfeiture  of  some 

r»  ».  f"r  inAiance,  Uie  rij^hl  of  pleading  in 

Nirs  wero  suspended  from  their 

ii''y  discharged  their  debt  to  the 

WHO  had   once  bcconie  altogether 

ry  Bcldoin  rcbiored  lu  their  lust  priv- 

li  a  loau  diusieua  on  the  subject  of 

Aiidocides.*    The  converse  term  to  Lrifiia 

krutio. 

fflALKX     {Vii.  Ubucapio.) 

;irXo»rrf),  also  eaUed  Tdamonet. 
Q&cd,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
rh  sup^rla  a  burden,  whelhcr 
\^tr  an  inanunate  objeet ;  but  in 
[oage  Ihey  were  specifically  aj>- 
thoae  mtaoiiar  figures  which  are 
ifuUy  used  instead  of  motUUtont  to 
Ihe  cwona,  vn  upper  member  of  a  cornice  : 
Tdtmnnfr,  Crttci  tero  hot  Atlantca  twun/," 
rui'ius  *  The  fable  of  Atlas,  who  bore  the 
»ulderH,  and  of  whom  Homer  says, 
'E.^rt  Ai  re  Kiovn^  avro^ 
iLUV  n  Kai  oi'pavhv  uft^if  ixov<st,* 
>rical  derivation  fur  the  name.  Tliey 
led  from  Caryatides,  which  are  al- 
as feniaJt;  figures  in  ua  erect  po- 

applied  as  ornaments  to  the  aides 
'ing  the  appearance  of  supporting 
'In  the  ship  of  Hiero,  described  by 
^*  m  which  msUnce  he  reprcsiMils  Iheui 
f  «:  .-, >!,,!:<   in  height,  and  sustaining  the 

I-  rm  came  to  be  nsrii  in  irony 
fij^tt')t  lu  ridicule  a  person  of  very  dimin- 
led  stature. 

hONiim  cujutdam  Allnnta  vocamua: 
ittm  ,-  praram  txtortamque  jmiUarn 


at  these  figures  is  given  in  the 

•  i  from  the  tejndanvm  in 

a'y  arc  placed  round  the 

.i.iJ  support  a  cornice,  upon 

the  rf>of  re^L-j,  thus  dividiti;? 

tbe  walls  into  a  iiuinber  of 

[the  uses  uf  which  are  explained 

larium  in  the  article  Bi.Tn8. 

iTpflnTi'AiV),  a  Rpei-ie-K  oftliistle, 

■Tliialle.  from  its  rcscm- 


,*».»-*  <Vitni».,»t.,  lo.j— 3.  (Od., 


blance  to  a  distaff  (ur^affrof),  for  whirh  its  stallr 
was  often  employed.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Ad- 
ams thinks,  that  it  was  applied  to  several  gurts  of 
thiHtks,  a  tribe  still  very  ditlicult  to  classify  and 
distinguish.  Kueliius  and  llonnulaus  ni:ikc  it  out 
to  be  the  Cvicut  syhrstris,  but  this  opinion  is  re- 
jected by  MattliioIUA ;  and  that  of  Kuebsius,  who 
held  it  to  be  tbe  Carduut  BtnedtctHs,  does  imt  npftn 
less  objectionable  SprenficI,  in  ibe  first  edition  of 
his  R,  H.  H.,  inclines  to  the  Cttrlltamug  Canaltm, 
and  lu  tbe  secunil  to  the  C'.  Crrttcus ;  but  iu  his 
edition  of  Dioseorides  he  proposes  the  Cartiiia  idn- 
a/A,  L.  Staekhouse  hesitates  almut  the  Atractylit 
eiimmifera.  I'be  motlem  name  in  use  among  tbfi 
Greeks  is  «rpa*rt'?,i  or  aravpdyiuiOt.  Siblhorp  lound 
it  in  Southern  fireecc.* 

ATKAMKN'TUM,a  term  applicable  to  any  black 
colouring  substance,  for  wbalevcr  purpo&o  it  may 
be  used,"  Uke  the  uzXav  of  the  U reeks.'  There 
were,  however,  three  principal  kinds  uf  stramen- 
lum  ;  one  called  tibrarmm  or  scnpCnrium  (In  Gre'k, 
ypa^tn&v  tti^av),  another  called  tuionum,  the  third 
frrtonum  AlranuntHtn  lilntrtuTn  was  what  we  call 
wrilinp-iuk*  AtTamentum  sutunnm  was  used  by 
shoemakers  fur  dyeing  leather.*  This  alramentum 
sulorium  contained  some  poisonous  ingredient,  such 
as  oil  of  vitriol ;  whence  a  [lorsun  ts  said  to  die 
of  atramentum  sutorium,  that  ts,  of  poison,  as  in 
Cicero.*  AtramtiUum.  Uctorium  or  pctarium  was 
used  by  painiers  for  Rome  purfio'jos,  apparently^  ns 
a  son  of  varnibh.  The  scholiast  on  Arieluphaiies" 
says  that  the  courts  of  justice,  or  thuaaTrj^ia.  in 
Athens  were  called  each  after  some  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet: one  alpha,  another  beta,  a  third  gamma, 
and  80  on.  and  that  against  the  doors  of  each  ^utao' 
Tfjpiav,  the  letter  which  lielonged  to  it  wab  written 
vri'f)^  (iutifjaTL,  in  "red  ink."  This  "red  ink,"  or 
*'red  dye,"  could  not,  of  course,  be  called  atminen- 
tiHTi.  Of  Ibe  ink  of  tbe  fin-ekR,  however,  nntbmg 
certain  is  known,  except  what  may  bo  gaihereu 
from  tbe  passage  of  Dcmosihcnrs  above  referred  to, 
which  will  be  noticed  at'a'n  ^*lnw.  The  ink  of  the 
Egyptians  was  evidently  of  a  very  superior  kind, 
since  its  colour  and  brightness  remain  iu  this  day  in 
some  specimens  of  |npyrt.*  'I'he  iniliui  charac- 
ters of  the  pages  are  often  written  in  red  ink." 
Ink  among  the  Romans  is  first  found  mentiuned  in 
the  passages  of  Cicero  and  Plautus  above  referred 
to.  Pliny  informs  us  how  it  was  made.  He  says. 
"  It  was  made  of  soot  in  rnrioiis  wave,  with  burned 
re«in  or  pitch  r  and  for  this  purpose,"  he  adds, 
"they  have  built  furiuices,  which  do  not  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape.  Tbe  kind  most  commended  is 
made  in  this  way  from  pine-wood :  it  is  mixed 
with  soot  from  the  fiminces  or  baths  (that  is,  the 
hypocausts  of  the  baths:  v»V2  Uatu);  and  this  they 
use  ad  voiumina  scrtbenda.  Somc  also  make  a  kind 
of  ink  by  boiling  and  straining  the  teea  of  wine," 
Ac.  With  this  account  the  statements  of  Vitruvi- 
us'*  in  the  main  n^c.  The  black  matter  emitted 
by  the  cultletish  (sepia),  and  hence  itself  called 
fepia,  was  also  used  for  atramenlum."  .\ristotIi\ 
however,  in  treating  of  the  cuttlefish,"  docs  not  re- 
fer to  the  use  of  the  mntlcr  ( ^o>.6^)  which  it  emits,  as 
ink.'*  Pliny  observes*'  that  an  infusion  of  worm- 
wood with  ink  preserves  a  manuscript  from  mice." 
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ATRA.MENTUM. 


AI'RUM. 


m  Itipvliolc,  perhaps,  it niny  tw  said  tliat  the inkft of 
Lhe  ancients  were  rnnre  durable  than  ouruwn;  that 
Uipy  were  thicker  and  imiro  unciutMis,  in  sulistanco 
and  durdl)ihl>  more  restiiidhntilhe  ink  now  n.sed  by 
printers.  An  inkstand  was  discovered  at  Heruula- 
neum,  cunlaining  ink  as  ibick  as  oil,  and  still  usa- 
blft  for  wriliii!T.' 

It  would  appear,  nl&o,  that  thi»  gumniy  cliaracter 
of  the  mk,  preventing  it  from  running  to  tlie  poinl 
of  tltc  pen,  was  as  niueh  complained  of  by  tttc  an- 
cient Itomans  as  it  is  liy  oniselvea,  IVrsius'  rep- 
resents a  fuppisb  writer  silting  dgwn  lu  cuinijoso; 
but,  as  the  ideas  do  tiol  run  freely, 

'■  Tunc  queriiur,  crojisut  calamo  quod  pcndcat  humor  i 
iN'igra  ijuod  lufusa  rantscai  scpa  l^mpha.^' 

They  also  nddfid  water,  as  we  do  sometimes,  to 
tliin  it.  Mr.  Lane'  remarks  that  the  ink  of  the 
modern  Egyjitinna  "is  vrry  thiek  and  finimny." 

From  a  phrase  used  by  Detnosihene»,  it  would 
Bp))ear  as  if  the  colouring  ingredient  was  obtained 
by  nibbing  from  some  solid  substance,  perhajw  much 
as  we  nib  Indian  ink.  Demosthene^j*  is  reproarh- 
ing  .^schines  with  his  low  origin,  and  says  that, 
"  when  a  youth,  he  was  in  a  stale  of  great  want,  as- 
sisted hift  father  in  his  seliool,  rubbed  the  ink  (pre 
pared  the  ink  by  rubbing,  to  (iOmv  Tpi6uv),  washed 
down  the  forms,  and  swept  the  schoolroom,"'  ikc. 
It  is  probable  that  there  were  many  ways  of  cc«l- 
ourin^  ink,  especially  of  different  colours.  Rt^d  ink 
(made  of  miniiitn,  vermilion)  was  used  for  writing 
the  titles  and  beginnings  of  books,'  so  al9<»  was  ink 
made  of  ruhncn,  "  rod  ochre  ;*"  and  because  the 
heading}]  of  laics  were  written  with  rubrica,  the 
word  rubric,  cimc  to  be  used  for  the  civil  law.*  So 
alburn^  a  white  or  whited  table,  on  which  the  prte- 
toTs'  edicts  were  written,  was  used  in  a  similar 
way.  A  person  devoting  himself  to  alfrum  antl  ru- 
krica  was  a  person  devoting  himself  to  the  law. 
{Vid.  Aldcm  )  There  was  also  a  very  expensive 
rctl-culourird  ink,  with  winch  llic  emperor  used  to 
wiile  his  signature,  but  winch  any  one  else  was 
by  an  edict'  forbidden  to  use,  excepting  lhe  sons  or 
near  relatives  of  the  emperor,  lo  whom  the  privilege 
was  expressly  granted.  But  if  the  emperor  was 
under  age,  his  guardian  used  a  green  ink  for  writing 
his  signature. •  On  the  banners  of  Crassus  there 
were  ptoptc  letters,  iftoiviKu.  yfuifmnra.'*  On  pillars 
atid  nioniiMients.  letters  of  gold  and  stiver,  or  Utters 
covered  with  gilt  and  silver,  were  sninpiimcs  used, 
as  appears  from  Cicero'*  and  Suetonius."  In  wri- 
ting, also,  this  was  done  at  a  later  period  Sueto- 
nius" says,  that  of  the  poems  which  Nero  recited 
at  Home,  one  part  was  written  in  pdd  (or  gilt)  let- 
ters (aura*  ttttcrix),  and  conscerateil  to  Jupiter  Caj>- 
ilolinus.**  This  kind  of  illuminated  writing  was 
more  practised  after%vard  in  rcligmiis  eoin|iosirions, 
which  wore  considered  as  worthy  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  (as  we  say  even  now),  and,  there- 
fore, were  actually  written  so.  Something  liko  what 
we  call  sympathetic  ink,  which  is  invisitile  Ijll  heat, 
or  some  prepamtion  lie  np]ilie<l,  appears  la  have 
been  not  uncommon.  So  OviU^*  advises  writing 
love-letters  with  fresh  milk,  which  would  bo  unread- 
able until  the  letters  were  sprinkled  with  coal  dust : 
"Tula  quoque  est,  fallitque  oculos  e  larU  rcccnn 
Littera:  earhonia  puhere  tange ;  leges."  Ausoni- 
ua"  gives  the  same  direction  (**  Lacte  inride  notas ; 
aresccns  charta  tenebit  Semper  inndspicuas;  pro- 


dentur  Mcripla  fatnUit"').  Pliny-  luggesta 
milky  aa|i  contained  in  sonic  planu  might 
in  the  same  way." 

An  inkstand  {airanuntanum,  used  only  by 
writers;  in  Greek,  ^eXovJo^of*)  was  cither  sijigl 
double.    The  double  inkstands  were  probalify^ 
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tended  to  contain  bolh  black  and  red  ink.  mi 
the  modem  fashion.    They  were  also  of 
shapes,  as,  forexainpU>,  round  or  hexagonal, 
had  covers  lo  keep  the  dust  from  the  ink.    The  j 
ceding  cuts  represent  inkstands  found  at  Pora| 

AT'lUUM,  called  otAiJ  by  the  Greeks  and 
Virgil,*  and  also  fieaavTuor,  vepiaruXov,  rrrpU 

Two  derivations  of  this  word  are  given  by' 
ancient  writers,    Festus  and  Varro  refer  \i  lo 
same  origin :  Ah  Atria  popuht^  a  (/vihuM  ai' 
cxcmpla  dcsumpta  fuirunt  ,*'  but  Servius,  on  tbn 
trary,*  derives  the  term  ah  atro,  propter  fumu* 
e*He  mJ-rhai  in  atriis ;  a  remark  which  explains] 
allusion  of  Juvenal,'  Fumojioj  cgutlum  cum  ditl 
mngisfros,  since  it  was  customary  among  the 
mans  to  preserve  the  statues  ul'  their  anoestc 
the  atrium,  which  were  blackened  hy  the 
the  fires  kept  there  for  the  use  of  the  Ih 

Atrium  is  used  in  a  distinctive  as  well 
ivc  sense,  to  designate  a  particular  part  in 
vale  houses  of  tlie  Komans  {uid.  Hdise),  and  I 
a  class  of  public  buildings,  so  called  from  their  | 
cral  rcscmblunee  in  construction  to  the  aimira 
private  house,     ^^lere  is  Iikcwi?e  a  di?;tinctioo 
iween  atrium  and  area  ;  the  fonner  being  an 
area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  while  lb«>. 
had  DO  such  ornament  attached  to  iL    Tl 
moreover,  was  sometimes  a  building  by 
semhling,  in  some  respects,  the  open  b< 
Uakiuca),  but  consisting  of  three  sides.     Such 
lhe  .\lriuin  Publicum  in  the  Capitol,  which  Lh 
forriis  us  was  struck  with  lightning  II.C,  818J 
was  at  other  limes  attached  to  some  temi 
other  edifice,  and  in  such  case  consisted  of  an 
area  and  s<iirronnding  portico  in  front  of  the 
lure,  like  that  before  the  Church  of  St  Peter  m^ 
Vatican. 

Several  of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  by] 
ancient  historians,  two  of  wliich  were  dedicai 
the  same  goddess,  I^ibcrtas ;  and  hence  a  diffic 
is  sometimes  fell  in  Jccidmg  which  of  the  U 
meant  when  the  ntrium   Libenatis  is  spoke 
The  most  Ci'lehniied,  as  well  as  the  most  anc 
was  situated  upon  the  Avenlme  Mount-     Of 
there  is  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  cnumeratpd  hy  Vi 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  buddings  contained  iaj 
xiii.  Regio,  which  comprises  the  Mons  Avcnt" 
on  which  there  was  an  wdes  Libertatis  huill 
dedicated  by  the  father  of  Gracchus,'  to  which] 
atrium  was  attached  either  at  the  same  ti 
shortly  afterward  ;  for  Livy  also  states'*  that' 
hostages  from  Tarenium  were  confined  inafrio. 
ertatit,  which  must  refer  to  lhe  alrium  on  the  Al 
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escape  waa  eflcated  by  the  coirup- 
rs  uf  tlie  teinple  (conaj/its  aditHis 
>t>it5  atrium  Ituirc  was  a  labularium, 
tabids  {ta£Hi^g)  rdatinj;  tu  the  cen- 
rved  '     'i'he  (jcnnanici  mtlitts  were 
at  the  same  spoi  in  Uie  tiiiio  of  Gal- 
enl  from  a  passage  in  Suetonius,'  in 
snys  ihat  they  arrived  too  laio  lo  prevent 
er,  wlwfh  was  perpetrated  m  the  Korum, 
'{■  their  having  missed  their  way 
ir  njut.    'lliis  could  not  have  hai>- 

^^  i...  .  .  wme  from  ihfl  mher  atrium  I.iber- 
kach  was  clu6e  to  the  Forum  Rumanuin. 
exunmation  of  slaves,  when  aecumpanicd 
Drture.  also  took  place,  by  a  strange  anomaly. 
TtaXi»*  which  must  also  be  referred,  for 
ns.  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aventine.  In- 
_^  e  auium  Libcrtalis  is  inenlioiied  wilh- 
■flrffhet  to  distinguish  it.  it  may  safely  be 
I'd  that  the  mure  celebratud  one  upon  the 
IS  meant.  It  was  ri'paireil,  or.  more  prod- 
ilt,  by  Asiitius  PoUtti,'  who  also  added  to 
Uiccul  library  (btOlioilicca*),  which  explains 
on  of  Ovid.^ 

nu,  ifu<t  dociiw  patuemnt  pnma  Ithdlu, 

trm  LtUertoM  tang-crc  pat»a  sua  est." 

hiT  airmra  Libcrtatis  is  noticed  by  Ci- 

l.\i*e  the  mention  of  the  Basilica 

:'ili  with  (he  word/i>rMm(u^/prMm 

itl  atnum  Libertatxt  txplicarcmitK), 

commentatorB,  and  induced  the 

;-.  pronounce  the  passage  inexpli- 

rl*7  aiLtms  that  this  infilanec  is  the  only 

found,  nrnong  all  the  writers  of  antiquity, 

niiTitiiin  is  made  of  an  »lrium  Libortalis 

froai  that  on  the  Avenline;  an"l  hence  he 

-.1  )..  it.Lnti  ihai  there  was  nu  other,  and  to 

into  atnum  Minerva^  which  is 

^  ictor  as  being  in  this  (Iho  eighrh) 

but  m  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  is  made 

[hy  the  subjoined  fragment  from  n  plan  of 

;d  since  the  time  of  Nanlini.  which 

upon  a  marble  pavn.cnt  during  the 

imius  ScTenis  and  Caracatla.  and  is 

rod  in  the  museum  of  the  Cnpitul  at 

lad  termed  la  Pmnta  Capuoltna.     As  the 

inscnbed  upon  each  of  tho  buildings,  no 

in  he  (v\\  ««  to  their  identity;  ami  the  forum 

r1  -  must  be  the  Forum  Ca-sa- 

ii  If?  of  the  Uegioncs,  nor  any 

i  iM.-.  ever  mention  a  building  of 

p  iiiiuu  Komanum      The  Forum  of 

V  Ir  d  111  the  rear  of  the  c<li(icea  on 
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of  the  Roman  Fonmx;'*  bo  thai  the 

f!  be  exactly  as  represented 
\''  Bamhra  .Emilia,  an  eleva- 
11  the  article  Dahiuca  ;  ond, 

'  ."  w>ml  oMcmJrTunt  tnilicftln  that 

rM— 2.  (T»cit.Hi«t.,  I.,  3.) 

,  ja.)  — 5.   {Saet.,  Octar., 

TV..  3.— rn.li«r..  ».,  4.)— 7. 

.  >  .  ,^..  10.)— 4.  (a<>ni.Aul.,r.,V.) 

.U  to.  — Fba.,  H.  N..  uxrl.,  1ft  } 


although  the  name  of  its  founder  ia  brolien  off,  yel 
the  Mpen  peristyles,  without  any  surrounding  wall, 
demonstrate  whut  basUica  was  intended,  'llwin  the 
pas^aqe  of  Cicero  will  tw  Katisfaclurily  explained. 
In  order  to  lay  open  the  magnificent  llasilica  of 
PaultuB  to  the  Forum  of  Caesar,  he  proposed  lo  buy 
and  pull  down  some  buildings  which  obstructed  the 
view,  which  would  extend  the  small  forum  of  Cir- 
sar  vsque  ad  Ltbcr(at\s  atnuin,  by  doing  which  lio 
no  doubt  intended  to  court  the  favour  of  Cicsar, 
upon  whose  good-wiU  he  prides  himself  so  much  in 
the  epistle. 

The  dotted  lines  represent  a  crack  in  the  marble 

The  senate  was  held  m  early  times  m  aino  /'«■ 
/«/«.' 

•ATT'AGEN  (urra/Tv  or  drruyof),  the  name  ol 
3  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Aristophanes.  Horace, 
and  Martial.  There  have  been  various  conjectures 
respecting  it,  some  supposing  it  a  pbeaAant.  some  a 
partridge,  and  others  a  woodcock.  This  lost  opin- 
ion is  probably  the  most  correct,  although  Aduins 
inclines  lo  agree  with  Pennant,  that  the  Attagen 
was  tho  same  with  the  Godwil,  or  Scotttpai  a^o- 
ecphtUA.  Walpolc/  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it 
was  the  Tttnuj  Francolinus.  A  writer,  quoted  by 
Athenrus,'  describes  the  Aiiagen  as  being  a  liitlo 
larger  than  a  partridge,  having  its  back  inaiked  with 
numerous  spots  of  a  reddish  c«ilour.  llenc^  iho 
name  of  this  bird  is  humorously  applied  by  Aris- 
lophanes*  to  the  back  of  a  runaway  slave,  scin-d 
by  the  lash.  The  same  WTiler  also  informs  us  that 
the  Atlagcn  was  highly  estct-med  bv  epicures,' 

*ATTKJ/EBUS  (dfrtX*(w{-),  generally  taken  fur 
a  species  of  Gnat,  but  referred  by  Stackbnuse  to  the 
genus  Attctebut,  L..  a  class  of  insects  that  attack 
the  leaves  and  most  tender  parts  of  plants.* 

A'lTHIS  (urtftf).  a  name  given  to  any  composi- 
tion which  treated  of  the  history  of  Attica.'  Thia 
name  seem*)  lo  linvo  been  used  liccauMO  Attica  was 
also  called  'Arflif.*  Fausanias'  calls  his  first  book 
'Arff/f  avy)pa^tf,  N'cause  it  treats  chicHy  ol  Atti- 
ca and  Athens.  The  Atthides  appear  to  have  been 
not  strictly  historical;  but  also  geographical,  top- 
ographical, mythological,  and  archaolugical.  By 
preserving  the  local  history,  legends,  traditions, 
and  antiquities,  and  thus  drawing  attention  to  the 
ancient  standing  and  renown  of  the  country,  and 
connecting  the  present  with  the  past,  they  tended 
to  foster  a  strong  national  feeling.  From  what 
Dionysius  says,"  it  would  appear  ihat  other  dis- 
tricts had  their  local  histories  as  well  as  Attica." 
The  nature  of  the  'AHhdt^  we  know  only  from  a 
few  fragments  and  incidental  notices.  The  most 
ancient  writer  of  these  coini>osiliaiis  would  appear, 
Jicconling  to  Pausanias,"  to  have  been  Clitode- 
mus — K?.tirot^r}fto^  vr  K?.ci6rifio^  (o-zoaoi  ra  'Atfj^-oi- 
WW  iwtxt'jpm  h/pa^iai;  6  upxaiOTaTO^).  His  'ArWi'f 
was  published  about  B.C.  378.*'  Probably  Pausa 
nias  means  that  CUtodemus  was  the  first  notice 
Athtnian  who  wrote  an  'Ar&ic,  as  Clinton  observes, 
and  not  the  first  person  ;  for  Hellanicus,  a  native  of 
Lesbos,  had  written  one  before  him.  Another  \m- 
ter  of  this  clasft*  was  Andron  ('AwJpuv),  a  native  of 
Kahcamassus,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  ;'*  also  An- 
drution — *Av6poTiuv  ;^*  and  Philochoms,  who  held 
the  office  oUrpooK6:roc  at  Athens,  BO.  30«  '•  His 
'A.Tfiic  is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes" 
and  Euripides  '•     Phanodemus,  Demon,  and  Isicr 
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WCTe  also  wriicfs  of  'ArBide^.  Their  date  iff  onee^ 
tain;  but  it  a[»()eurs  ihat  Demon  was  nearly  con- 
temporary M'llh  PhiliH'ImniH,  and  that  \»uyT  fluurish- 
^ed  B.C.  24<K32l.  m  llie  rciyn  of  Ptoicnitt'i»»  Eiicr- 
g«m.  and  was,  a.s  .Siiulna  aasrrta,  a  pupil  t»f  Callmt- 
achus.  The  fragments  uf  PhUocnorua  and  An- 
drotiOQ  hare  been  edited  by  C.  ti.  Siebolia  (Leipsig, 
1611) «  and  those  of  Pbanodemus,  Demon,  CUcode- 
mus,  and  Ister  also  {[/^tpeig,  1612). 

A'rnCLIR'GKS  {TO  'AT7iKtn'pytO<  'f*  fhe  Anic 
styU.  Vilniviua,*  when  treating  of  the  difTerenl 
constructions  of  dmtrways  to  sacrrd  ctlifices,  enu- 
merates three,  the  Doric,  lontc,  ami  Attic  (Atticur- 
gea).  He  first  gives  an  account  of  the  Done,  then 
the  Ionic,  and,  lastly,  stales  that  the  Attic  follows 
generally  the  same  rules  as  the  Done ;  and  then, 
having  instanced  the  points  of  difference  between 
these  two  orders,  he  concludes  by  saying  that  he 
faas  laid  down  all  the  rules  necessary  for  the  con- 
structjoo  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corintliian  or- 
ders {Doricis,  laniciJi,  Corintkiu^ue  o^ri^iu),  which 
would  certainly  seem  to  identify  the  Attic  with  the 
Corinlhian.  Pliny,  however,*  designates  as  Allic 
cohniins  (columtKu  Atticag)  tliose  which  have  four 
angles  and  equal  sides,  i.  e.,  a  square  pilaster, 
such  as  the  order  of  columns  in  tho  upper  story  of 
the  Coliseum,  which  have  Corinthian  capitals  ;  but 
tiiC  projection  of  their  sides  is  not  equal  to  the 
frunls-  Tl>efe  is  much  difficulty  involved  in  this 
eonsideraiion :  for  if  the  people  of  Attica  had  an 
order  of  Iheir  own,  dtetinct  from  the  Doric,  which 
they  commnnly  adopted,  as  the  Tuscans,  lontans^ 
and  Curinlliiims  hail,  it  is  singular  that  we  uhould 
'not  have  any  account  of  itj*  distinctive  priiperties, 
and  thai  Vilruvui!)  himself  should  not  have  descri- 
bed it  afl  fx.ir'lly  as  be  has  the  other  three.  The 
only  way  to  solve  the  difficulty  is  lo  adopt  tlie  cx- 
|ilanation  of  i'liny,  and  to  conclude  that  the  Athe- 
had  no  distmct  order  of  their  own,  with  a  pe- 
'enliar  chanicter  in  all  its  component  parts ;  but  that 
Ihcy  adopted  a  column  expressly  Attic,  i.e.,  a  square 
one,  with  a  Corinthian  c  tpital  and  an  Aihc  fMMet  to 
Ihe  other  parts  and  pro|iorlion9  of  tho  Doric  order. 
Thus  Vitruvius  may  bo  reconciled  with  himself; 
for  he  only  speaksof  the  Atticurges  as  used  in  door* 
ways,  where  the  square  or  .\liic  columns  of  Pliny 
would  be  adminthly  (ilted  f()r  Ihe  upright  jambs, 
which  might  be  ornamenicd  with  a  Corintliian  cap- 
ital and  an  Attic  base,  the  proportions  and  compo- 
nent pirts  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Vitruvius* 
The  lowest  he  ter:;i»  pliiuktu  ;  the  one  above  tliat, 
torua  inferior;  Ihe  next  three  divisions,  fffu/ia  cum 
fui«  ijuadnM;  and  the  higheat,  the  lanu  sujtcnor. 


AUCno  signifies  gcDcrally  "an  increasing,  an 
enhancement,"  and  hence  Uic  name  is  applied  to  a 
ildio  sale  of  goods,  at  which  persons  bid  against 
10  aoother.    The  term  auctiv  is  general,  and  com- 
ihe  species  honorum  rmho  and  tfctio.     As 
[Aapeoiea,  audio  signifies  a  public  sale  of  goods  by 
owner  or  his  agent,  or  a  sale  of  giKKis  of  a  de- 
pei^on  for  iTie  purpose  of  dividing  the  money 
ig  those  entitled  to  it,  which  was  called  aurtio 
^tdAtarm.*    The  sale  was  sometimes  conducted 
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by  an  argentarius,  or  hy  a  magisier 
the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale 
nounccd  either  by  a  public  noUoe  (mA«/c» 
<5cc  )  or  by  a  cner  [prtuo). 

Tho  usual  phrases  lo  express  ttie  giving- 
of  a  sale  are  auctimieoi  pro*cnber€y  pntdsatri 
to  determine  on  a  sale,  auchonem  ccmsiuufr^ , 
purchaBcra  {emi&ret)^  whrm  assettr 
tunes  said  ad.  tahuUm  atUtMC    The  , 
lo  bid  are  itcen,  iicttari,  which  wois  doii 
word  of  uitiutli,  or  by  such  significani 
known  to  all  people  who  have  attcndod  „,.  „.. 
'ITie  property  was  said  lo  be  knocked  down  {< 
lo  the  purchaser,  who  eilher  entend  mlo  a 
gagcment  lo  pay  the  money  to  the  argrntan 
magister,  or  it  was  sometimes  a  condition 
that  there  should  be  no  dehvery  of  liie  Ihmf  4 
payment  '     {Vul  Actio.)    An  entry  was 
the  hooka  of  ilie  argentarius  of  ilic  sale 
money  due,  and  credit  was  given  in  the  sani« 
to  the  purchaser  when  he  paid  the  money 
p€cun%a  lata,  accepla  rclata).     TIiQs  the  bcxik 
argentarius  might  be  used  as  evidence  Uir 
chaser,  both  of  his  having  made  a  purett 
having  paid  for  the  thing  purchased.     If  the] 
was  not  paid  according  Lo  the  conditions  of  i 
argcnlanns  could  sue  for  it. 

The  pra?co  or  crier  seems  lo  have  acted  the  p- 
of  the  modem  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out 
biddings' and  amusing  the  company.    Slaves,  wbt 
sold  hy  auction,  w<;re  placed  on  a  stone  or  olher 
evated  thing,  and  licncc  the  phrase  h&im:  de  U 
emiuj.     It  was  ubual  to  put  up  a  &poar, 
auclions,  a  Byiiilxil  derived,  it  is  said,  from 
cicnt  practice  of  selling  under  u  spear  the 
quired  in  war.     Ry  ihe  audio,  the  QuiritariaA 
ersliip  in  the  ihint'  sold  was  ttunsrerred  lo  ibe 
chaser.     {Vul  BoNotcttM  Ehtio,  Skctio.) 

AUCTOU,  a  word  which  contains  tho  same 
ment  as  attg-eo,  and  signifies  general;  y  one 
largcs,  conhrms,  or  gives  lo  a  Uitng  its  com| 
and  efficient  form      The  numerous  teclmit 
lications  of  the  word  are  derived  from  this 
notion.     As  he  who  gives  to  a  thing  lliat  w] 
necessary  for  its  cttmpletcness,  may  in  thiaj 
be  viewed  aa  the  chief  actor  or  doer,  the  w( 
tor  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who  or 
or  proposes  a  thing ;  but  this  cannot  be  viewi 
]tis  pi  imar}' meaning.     Accordingly,  the  woi 
tor,  v.lieu  used  in  connexion  with  lex  or 
consultum,  often  uit-ans  him  who  original 
proposes,  aa  appears  from  numerous 
When  a  measure  was  approved  by  the  senalej 
It  was  confinncd  by  tho  Voles  of  ihc  peoi' 
senate  were  said  aiuiures  jUri,  and  this  preUl 
approval  was  raltrd  tcnatus  auciontds.*    In  the] 
s.igc  of  Livy,'  there  ia  an  ambiguity  io  the  u 
the  word,  arising  from  the  statement  of  the 
ticc  in  Livy's  time,  and  the  oircumstanccs 
peculiar  case  of  the  election  of  a  king.     'HiC 
of  what  Livy  etates  as  lo  the  election  of  Numai 
a  reservation  of  a  veto  ;  *'  Si  dignum  crearitis, 
Ires  auctortM  fient."    The  meaning,  however,  of  1 
whole  passage  is  clearly  this :  tbe  patres  gave  pel 
mission  lo  elect,  and  if  the  person  elected 
be  approved  by  them,  that  was  to  be  coosidcT 
cqnivalerit  to  their  nomination. 

In  the  imperial  time,  anctor  is  often 
emperor  ipnnrcps)  who  recommcndtd 
the  senate,  and  on  which  Tccommendaiu 
passed  a  senntus  consultum.' 

WTien  the  word  auctur  is  applied  to  him  wl 
recommends,  but  does  not  origmate  a  legislalit 
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AUCTORITAS. 


AtJGim. 


Kt  is  equivalent  to  »Mjor.^  Sometimes 
and  suasor  arn  used  in  (he  same  8cn- 
theroeaniDK  of  each  i9  kept  dislinrt? 
nfatacc  to  dealings  t>ctwccn  individuaU. 
•s  tbc  sense  of  owner,'  and  is  defined  thus  ;* 
tbt  Mtui  t  qu>(f  jus  IN  nu  traiu iL  In  this  sense 
tfiCLoi  13  tlie  •cller  (rrnrii/ur),  aa  npiXMScd  to  the 
%I5VC  (naiur) :  the  person  who  joined  the  seller  in 
ft  wnntr.  or  iis  securiiy,  was  called  aucior  sccun- 
[—  »-i  «!■._•  seller,  or  auc/or  primuir  *  The 
enure,*  auclorem  laudare^  will 
ITie  testator,  wiilt  respect  lo 
Jit  Ito  called  auctor.* 
.  '  with  the  niciniogs  of  auctor  as  a1- 
[i^iacd,  the  notion  of  condcnlm?.  appro- 
^\T\\ig  validity  to  a  moasurn  alT('^:ting  a 
atotui  clejirly  appears  in  the   following 

iialso  used  generally  to  express  any  per- 
wbose  authority  any  legal  act  ia  done, 
we,  rt  means  a  tutor  who  is  appointed  lo 
'i&H\se  a  woman  on  aewunt  of  the  infimuiy 
KX:"  it  IS  also  appUed  to  a  tutor  whoso  bu- 
it  M  lu  do  or  approve  of  certain  acts  on  be- 
[ofa  Irani  ipMfilltui). 
imn  aueiores  juris  is  equivalent  to  jurisperi- 
If."  an.i  ihe  law  writers,  or  leaders  of  particular 
•i^»'»  uC  law.  were  culled  tckola  ouclortM.  It  is 
mi  i^^ary  to  trace  the  other  significationii  of  Ihiii 

AL'CTO  RITAS     The  technical  meanings  of  this 

■dforrctate  wiih  those  of  aucior 

Tito  aueuiriias  senatus  was  not  a  senatus  con- 

;   it  WdB  a  measure,  incomplete  in  it»f"jf, 

f*M[  rrecivcd  its  completion  by  some  other  au- 

[  jj.  as  applied  to  property,  is  equivalent 

"-£«i  uwncrship,  being  a  correlation  of  auctor." 

Ivta  z  prviriaion  of  the  laws  o(  llie  Twelve  Ta- 

«%  t!..^.!  Eh*  ro  could  be  no  usucapion  of  a  stolen 

~  thus  expre«4ed  by  Gellius  in  apeak- 

.10  law  :"  •*  Qiiod  tuhreptum  erU  ejus 

.   .iUAiort/as  esto ;'*   the  ownership  of  the 

n  was  siiU  in  the  ori^nal  owner." 

'  ■  TIPS  signifies  a  warranty  or  col- 

ihus  correlated  to  auctor  sc- 

-_:■■)  actio  means  the  action  of 

.'    mstrumcnta  auctorilatis  arc  the 

I'-ea  of  title. 

Li  of  the  pff  tor  ia  sometimes  used 

>  hcial  sanction  of  the  prtctor,  or  his 

1  a  pers^in.  a  tutor  for  instance,  might 

iprlhM  lo  do  some   legal  act,"  or,  in  oilier 

h.-n  "    The  tutor,  with  respect  to 

'-  and  female  (pupiUi,  pupillaX 

■rcTCy  and  auctoritaUm  i/Ucrpo- 

ihc  1^  ia  applicable  where  the  ta- 

r  6t0ca  ;<  If;  the  latter,  where  he  gives 

I  ■{iiirotacjon  aim  coofinnuliun  lo  the  act  of  his 

irA.    IViiigh  an  infant  had  not  a  capacity  to  do 

).«  Ai'i  -rMcti  wa-§  prejudicial  lo  him,  he  had  a  ca- 

rccoive  or  iissent  to  anything  which  Wiis 

i'Htt.  s.n'1  III  such  case  the  auciontatot'xhe 

■iry. 

r-ided  cases  was  called  simiii- 
'  jbji^-it^cr.n.  aii.!:intds.  The  other  meanings  of 
becoritas  naf  be  easily  derived  from  the  primary 
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ntoaning  of  the  word,  and  from  tho  explaoatlora 
here  given. 

AUDITO'UIUM,  a  place  where  poets,  orators, 
and  cntics  were  heard  recite  their  comiHtsitions. 
There  were  places  used  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
as  thc.Mhcnsum.  (VidATiiKSMuu.)  Sometimes, 
ahio,  a  room  was  hired  and  converted  to  thi^  objecii 
by  the  erection  of  seats,  and  by  other  arrnn^ 
menls.i  The  tenn  auditorium  was  also  applied  to 
a  court,  in  which  trials  were  heard.'  Auditorium 
principis  was  the  emperor's  auditncccliamber.' 

•AVELLA'NA  NtX.  the  Filbert,  ihe  fruit  of  (he 
Carylus  Avctlana^  or  Hascl nut-tree.  It  is  the  xapintv 
XloiTfiitv  or  7jJTT0xufH'ov  of  Dioscorides.*  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny.*  the  earlier  fonn  of  the  Luiin  name 
was  Ai/ellina  nur,  an  appellation  coming  very  prob- 
ably from  the  Samniun  city  of  At>rltinum,  where 
this  species  of  nut  is  said  to  have  abounded,  or  else 
from  the  Campanian  city  of  Abella.  Merviiis  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter.'  Pliny  says  tho  filberl  came 
first  from  J*onlU3  into  Lower  Asia  and  Greece,  and 
hence  one  of  its  Greek  names,  as  given  above, 
Kufjvov  Uoi'Tucov.^  Macrobius  styles  it  also  jwi 
Prancttina,*  but  Pliny  distinguishes  between  the 
nucej  ArcHana  and  pTuncstime*  Tlieoplirnstus" 
speaks  of  two  varieties  of  this  kind  of  nut,  the  one 
round,  the  other  oblong ;  the  latter  is  referred  by 
Sprcnuel  to  the  Coryltui  tubulasa,  Willd." 

•AUGl  TES  (ncjiTr/r).  a  species  of  gem  deriving 
its  name  from  its  brilliancy  (ntr-^i;).  l*liny  says  it 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  ditTerent  from  the  Cal< 
lais,  and  hence  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that 
it  waa  generally  ihe  samo  with  the  latter,  whii  h 
was  probably  turquoise.*' 

AlJGUIl  meant  a  diviner  by  birds,  hut  was  siiroe> 
times  applied  in  a  more  extended  sense.  The  word 
socma  10  bo  connected  with  autreo.  auffuro,  in  the 
same  manner  as  fulgur  with  fui^eo  and  fule^iro. 
Augeo  bears  many  traces  of  a  reliKrious  meaning,  lo 
which  it  may  have  been  at  first  re.diricicd."  The 
idea  of  a  second  derivation  from  avis,  confinned  by 
tlio  analogy  of  ausjicx  {acUpcx),  may  perhaps  have 
limited  the  signification  of  augur.  It  is  not  improh- 
at)lG  tliat  this  last  etymology  may  be  the  true  one ; 
but  if  so,  it  is  impossible  lo  explain  the  second  cle- 
ment of  the  word.  "Augur^  quod  ab  amum  ^arntu 
dcTirari  ijruinmalici  ^amrin/,"  says  SaUnasius. 

The  institution  of  augurs  is  lost  in  the  origin  ol 
the  Roman  state.  According  to  that  view  of  the 
consiitution  which  makes  it  eomc  entire  from  tho 
hands  of  the  first  king,  a  college  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed by  Romulus,  answering  to  Ihe  number  of 
the  three  early  Irilws.  Nuina  was  said  to  have 
added  two.'*  yet,  at  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian 
law  (B  C.  300),  the  augurs  were  but  four  in  num- 
ber :  whether,  as  Livy"  supposes,  the  deficiency, 
was  accidental,  ia  uncertain.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  were  four  augurs  at  the  passing  of  the 
Ogulnian  law,  two  apiece  for  the  Khamnos  and 
Tities.  But  it  seems  incredible  that  the  third  tribe 
should  have  l>(?cn  excluded  at  so  late  a  period  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  how  it  ever  obtained  the  privilege,  as 
the  additional  augurs  were  elected  from  the  plebs. 
By  the  law  just  mentioned,  their  number  became 
nine,  five  of  whom  were  chosen  from  the  plebs. 
'J*he  dictator  Sulla  fartlier  increased  them  to  fif- 
teen,'* a  multiple  of  their  original  number,  which 
probably  had  a  reference  lo  the  early  iribos.  This 
continued  untd  the  time  of  Augustus,  who.  among 
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ADGTO. 


AUGUR. 


othtr  extraordinary  powcre,  had  ihe  riplit  conferred 
on  him  of  dieting  augurs  at  his  pleasure,  wtieUier 
there  was  a  vacancy  or  not,  B.C.  39,*  so  ihat  from 
this  ttinc  tlir  nninhtr  of  the  nollege  wm  anlimitctl. 

According  lo  Dionysius,*  the  au^rs,  Uke  the 
other  priests,  wrie  originally  elected  hj  the  comitia 
curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  patricians,  in  their  curia;. 
As  nn  election  was  complete  wiihonl  the  sanction 
of  augnry.  the  coHcffe  virtually  poBsrsspd  a  veto  on 
the  election  of  all  its  members  Tliey  very  soon 
obtained  the  privilege  of  self-election  (jus  to-opta- 
tiyAts),  which,  with  one  iiitcmiption,  viz,,  at  the 
Cicinion  of  the  first  plebeian  ati^rs,  they  retained 
until  B.C.  103,  the  year  of  the  Domittan  law.  By 
tliis  law  it  was  enacted  lliat  vacancies  in  the  priestly 
colleges  should  be  filled  up  by  the  votes  of  a  minori- 
ty of  tlie  tribes,  r.  r..  seventeen  out  of  thhty-five, 
chosen  by  lot.  The  Domitinn  law  was  repealed  liy 
SuHa,  but  again  restorwl  B.C.  63,  during  the  eon- 
flulship  of  Cicero,  by  the  tribune  T.  Annius  habie- 
n'ls,  with  the  support  of  Ciesar.  It  was  a  senond 
time  abropnte<l  by  Antony  ;  whether  again  rrslored 
by  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  in  their  general  annulment 
of  the  acts  of  Antony,  seems  uncertain.  Th<^  em- 
perors, as  mentioned  above,  possessed  the  right  of 
electing  augurs  at  pleasure. 

The  augiirshii)  is  described  by  Cicero,  himself  an 
BQgur,  as  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,'  having 
an  ftutlinriiy  which  could  prevent  the  comitin  from 
voting,  or  annul  resolutions  already  passed,*  il  the 
auspices  had  not  been  duly  jK'rfonnrd.  Theword.s 
aiw  die  from  a  sinEtte  nugiir  might  put  a  slop  to  all 
basincss,  and  a  decree  of  the  college  had  several 
times  rescinded  laws.  Such  exorbitant  powers,  as 
Cicero  must  have  seen,  depended  for  their  contin- 
uance on  the  moderation  of  those  who  exercised 
them. 

The  augurs  were  clectrd  for  life,  and,  even  if  rap- 
Itajly  convicted,  never  lust  their  sacred  characler.* 
They  were  to  be  free  fmtri  any  taint  of  disease  while 
performing  their  sacred  functions,  which  Tlutarcli' 
thought  was  designed  to  show  that  purity  of  mind 
was  required  in  the  service  of  the  gods.  When  n 
vacancy  occurred,  tlie  candidate  was  nominated  by 
two  of  the  elder  members  of  the  college.*  the  elect- 
ors were  sworn,''  and  the  new  member  took  an  oath 
of  secrecy  before  his  inauguration.  The  only  di.s- 
tinctiun  among  them  wns  one  of  age,  the  eldest  au- 
gur being  styled  magister  cnllrgii*  Among  othi'r 
privileges,  they  enjoyed  that  of  wearing  the  purple 
■prattTta-,  or,  according  lo  some,  the  Iralta.  On  an- 
cient coins  they  arc  represented  wearing  a  long 
robe,  which  veiled  the  head  and  reached  down  to 
the  feet,  thrown  back  over  the  left  shouldiT.  They 
hold  in  the  right  hand  a  Itiuus  or  curved  wand, 
hooked  at  the  end  like  a  ernftier,  and  sometimes 
have  the  capix,'  or  earthen  water  vessel,  by  their 
side.'*  On  solemn  occasions  tliry  appear  to  have 
w</m  a  garland  on  the  head,"  Although  many  of 
the  augurs  were  senators,  their  office  gave  lUem  no 
plact!  in  the  senate  '•  The  manner  of  taking  the 
aaspices  is  described  under  Auspicium, 

Ttie  chief  duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  obsen'c 
and  report  supernatural  signs.  They  were  also  Um 
repocDtoriea  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  had  lo  ad- 
vise on  the  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  other malitrs 
of  religious  observance.  The  sources  of  their  an 
were  ihieefold  ;  first,,  the  formulas  and  traditions  of 
the  cit'ege.  which  lu  aneicnt  limes  met  on  the  nones 
of  every  month  ;  secondly,  the  aufpiraits  libri,  which 
were  extant  even  in  Seneca's  time ;"  thirdly,  the 
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eommrniarii  au^urum,  such  as  lliose  of  M 
of  Appiufi  Clodius  Pulccr,  which  seem  to  have 
dtMingtiished  from  the  former  as  the 
learned  men  from  received  sncred  wntin: 
duties  of  the  auguro  were  lo  assist  magi 
generals  in  tnking  the  aospices.  At  the  pas&l! 
a  Uz  curiata,  three  were  required  to  be  pr 
number  probably  designed  to  represent  the 
ancient  tribes 

One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  sul 
is  lo  distinguish  between  the  rrjigioiis  duties 
augurs  and  of  the  higher  m.igifjtralea.  tJndci 
latter  were  included  consnl,  praetor,  and  censor 
quiEstor.  as  appears  from  Varro,*  being  oblige 
apply  for  Ihe  auspices  to  his  superior.  A 
magistrate  hnd  the  power  of  prorngtnng  Ihe 
by  the  fonnula  xc  dc  crrlo  srrrnre.  (  ViJ.  A  us-ru 
The  law  obliged  him  to  give  notice  bcforehan 
that  it  can  only  have  been  a  redigious  way  of 
ci8?ng  a  constitutional  right.  The  sprctio,  a*  | 
termed,  was  a  voluntary  duty  on  the  part  of 
magistrate,  and  no  actual  observation  was  re^ni 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  augurs  were  employ 
virtue  of  Iheir  office  :  they  declared  the  auei| 
from  immediate  ohservniinn.  without  giving 
previous  notice  ;  they  had  the  right  qT nvnuatit 
of  tpectiot  nt  least  in  the  comitia ;  in  other  w 
they  were  to  retJort  prodigies  where  they  dii^ 
to  Invent  them  where  they  did  not,  cxisL 

Ttie  college  of  aug\irs  possessed  far  greater  p 
CT  in  Ihe  enrlirr  than  in  the  later  pericnl  of  Rot 
history.  T\\*'  old  legends  delighted  to  teU  of 
triumphs  nf  relrgion  iw  first  kings  were  nu^ 
and  Uomulii^  was  believed  to  hare  founded 
empii**  by  a  direct  intimation  from  heaven 
seema  natural  ihat  aun-ury  should  have  s 
amid!  the  simple  habits  of  a  msiic  people,  and 
we  shtntld  he  inclined  to  refer  il  to  a  SabiTic  ra 
than  an  Elniscnn  origin.  That  a  learned  ty 
should  he  ingrof^ed  on  a  more  simple  one,  sue 
that  of  the  an"  nt  Sabines,  seems  surely  far  I 
probable  thiin  Uie  reverse  Yet  the  pievalenc 
EtruscBn  infln'^ncc.  during  the  second  and  I 
centuries  of  i^uman  history,  must  have  grl 
modified  thn  primitive  Iwlief  It  might  almost 
pfar  that  the  conflict  between  the  oUl  and  new 
gion  was  hinted  at  in  the  stor)*  of  Attiw  Ntn 
esfR'cially  when  we  remember  lliai  Tarjui] 
whether  of  I-itin  or  Etruscan  origin,  is  undnubl 
the  representative  of  an  Etruscan  period.  Th« 
mans  themselves,  as  Miiller  admits,  distinguj 
between  their  own  rites  of  angury  and  Eini 
divination.  The  separate  origin  of  the  Roioa 
hgton  is  implied  in  the  tradition  that  Numa  wi 
Sabine  birth,  nut  lo  mention  that  many  of  then 
used  by  the  augurs  (such  as  Sangualis  avis, 
the  5ul)inc  god  Sancus,  Titise  aves.  Sabinus  cv 
hear  Imros  of  a  Sabine  origin.  Such  a  view  i 
iticonsisient  with  the  incorporation  of  many 
nf  Ihe  Etruscan  system,  as  the  constitution  o( 
coilecc  of  augurs,  or  the  divisions  of  the  licavi 

Augury  was  one  of  the  many  safeguards  w 
the  wisdom  of  an  oligarchy  opposed  to  the  tnt 
of  the  ptobs  *  Of  tlie  three  comitia — curiota, 
turiata.  and  trihuia — the  two  former  were  aii 
to  the  nuEpices.  As  the  favourable  signs  ' 
known  to  the  augurs  alone,  Ihcir  scruples  w< 
pretext  for  Ihe  government  to  put  off  an  inc< 
nieitt  assembly  Yet  m  early  times  the  at 
were  not  the  mere  tools  of  the  govcmmeni 
formed  by  themselves,  as  is  the  case  in  almoi 
oligarchies,  an  important  portion  of  the  R 
slate.  The  terrors  of  religion,  which  the  a 
and  patricians  used  against  the  pleh<<,  must 
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tiffned    agatn^it  themselves,  especially 

pvriM  when  the  colk-gc  enjuyed  an  al>- 

>l  over  iht'  rhxlion  of  its  own  membera. 

Jcings.  ihi^  Hlory  of  Altii»  Nn*viiis  woms 

lept'ndi-nce  uf  the  augurs.     During 

their  ptrnrr  was  supported  by  the 

'Opinion.     Livy  teils  uk  that  the  first 

*a  Qbdieated  iu  eonsequence  of  a  de- 

«!t«n(r«:  and.  on  another  occasion,  the 

■    ;iloh4'i.-in  dictator,  M.  C. 

crrntrd  '     It  was  urgeij 

pail..  .^...-.  ...rij  .1.;,.  Ueheved  hy  the  plebeians 

^  ihnt  the  niii^pirrs  wintld  he  proliined  by 

l»ilmb->:«i[i  of  ihepk'hs  lo  the  rii;litsof  intemiar- 

■'ler  maijrslracies.     With  the  conaul- 

<n5  must  have  obtained  the  higher 

-  I's'-  magistrates  were,  in  a  great 

■  .;;i'  on  the  aiiiiurs,  the  plehs  would 

tL:-  1-  -.>.-,  on  R  level  with  the  patricians 

•,::-   ::;    •■','  ilip  Ogulfiian  law.     Piiriuff  the 

,  i!i.    .;ivi:r»  were  emplnye<l  by  iMith  par- 

pohlical  tixds      Ci«*ro"  lainents  the  neglect 

'!'n»?  of  ijip  art  in  his  day.    The  college  of 

'li^hed  by  Ihe  Emperor  Theo- 

>  was  the  superalilion  rooleii, 

-•-11  ill   -.m   iMurlernth  century,  a  Christian 

found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  edict  ng.iinst 

a  riew  of  the  Roman  nugurs,  which  derives 
ffttni  Etpiria,  fit-eMiiller's  Klruaher^  iii.,  fl. 
-  '  \  T.ES  {sc.  ludi,  also  called  Auf^vs- 
la,  l»4icra,  and  by  the  GreeJc  wri- 
ling  III  \.rr<*k  inscriptions,  StCaora,  ^t6uaifia, 
i>i<j)  were  games  celebrated  in  honour  of 
tys  at  Rome  and  m  other  parts  of  the  Ko- 
Enipire.  After  the  tiattle  of  Aclium,  a  quin- 
kial  icativaJ  (rroi-r/yiytir  Trri'rrnjpif)  was  inslitii- 
atul  ihr  birthday  (jrrtWm)  of  Augustus,  as 
llul  ou  M'hiL-h  the  virlorj'  was  announced  at 
'  i!  as  festival  days  '  In  the 
'tilion  to  leniples  and  altars, 
'ure  insliluled  in  almost  every 
return  from  Rome  to  Greece,  in 
;ng  absent  from  Italy  for  two  years, 
*}  t'u  wluoh  he  returned  was  made  a  festival, 
|e»Ikd  Aueustaha  '  Tlie  Roman  equiies  were 
of  their  own  accord,  to  celebrate  the 
V  of  Augustus  in  every  aliernale  year  ;'  and 
tora,  riefore  any  decree  had  been  pass*-d  for 
pOM,  wire  also  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
.  \t^:ir  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Arcord- 
MU3,»  it  was  not  till  B  C  11  that 
■•■i-Tf  established  by  a  decree  of  the 
.1  he  appears,  from  the 
■'^  mean  the  fesiival  cel- 

ii J  ..;  .\iigustiis.     This  account 

ever,  to  be  at  variance  with  tlie  siate- 
itu.%  who  speaks  of  the  augusinles  as 
red  hi  the  rtign  of  Tiberius  (ludos  Ah- 
^rinfi'fn  rajtU't  turbarit  rfi*fprrfftf'"),  to 
.i-'e  with  the  one  ijuoted  from 
.  without  MS.  authority,  chan- 
*^ .  :  t>i:i  'Tacitus  apparently  uses 

■I  '  in;T  'if  the  fonnal  recognition 
Willi  h  .\a    made  at  the  beginning  of 
4if  Tib«TtUM,^^  and  thus  speaks  of  them  as 
ei!  at  that  time      Tliey  were  exhibit- 
in  ihc  fin.Mis,  at  firsl  by  the  tribunes  of 
I  \}\e  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
aArrwart)  by  the  pr«ior  peregrinrs.'" 
continued  tr  he  exhibited  in  the  iimc 
tbiit  ia.  atioul  A.D  330.'* 
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The  augustales  or  augusfnlia  at  Neapolia  (N'a* 
ples)  were  ccJelirat^Ml  with  great  splendour.  They 
were  instituted  in  the  lifetiuie  uf  Augustus/  and 
wtTC  celchraled  every  five  years.  Arrording  to 
Slrabo,'  who  speaks  of  these  games  wittioui  men- 
'tionmg  their  name,  they  rivalled  the  most  magniti' 
cent  of  the  (Grecian  festivals.  'J'hey  consisted  of 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  lasted  for  sev- 
eral days."  At  these  games  the  Emperor  Claudius 
brought  forward  a  Greek  comedy,  uud  received  the 
prize,* 

Auguiitalia  (IcCaora)  were  also  celcbrale<l  at  AI- 
exandrea,  as  apfx^ara  from  an  inscription  in  Ciruter  ,* 
and  in  this  city  there  was  a  magnifieenl  lemplu  to 
Augtistup  {i^iCaoTriov,  Aug^^stalc).  We  lind  men- 
tion of  Anguslalia  in  numerous  other  places,  as  Pcr- 
gamiis,  Nieomedia,  ic. 

II.  AIJGU8TALES  were  an  order  of  priests  in 
the  municipia,  who  were  appointed  by  Augustus, 
and  selectnl  from  the  libertini,  who.«e  duly  it  was 
lo  attend  to  the  religious  rites  connetUed  with  Ihe 
worship  of  the  Lares  and  Penates,  which  Augustus 
put  in  places  where  two  or  more  ways  met  [in  t^m- 
pih^y  The  name  of  this  order  of  priests  occurs 
frequently  in  inscriptions,  from  whicli  we  learn  ih.it 
the  Augustales  formed,  in  most  municipia,  a  kind 
of  rorponilion,  of  which  the  first  six  in  importance 
luid  the  title  of  acnn,  and  the  remainder  that  of 
comptait*  Larum  Aug.^  It  has  been  maintaiued 
by  some  modem  writers  tliat  these  augustales^'vere 
civil  magistrates ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  I'e- 
lieving  that  their  duties  were  entirely  of  a  rehgioua 
nature.  The  office,  which  was  called  Aufrutia/itas^ 
was  looked  upon  as  honourable,  and  was  much 
sought  alter  by  the  more  wealthy  hherlini ;  ami  it 
appears  that  the  decunones  in  the  municipia  were 
accustomed  to  sell  the  dignity,  since  we  find  it  re- 
corded in  an  inscription  tliat  the  office  hnd  been 
eonlerred  gratuitously  upon  an  indiviilual  on  accuuiit 
of  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  uiwn  the 
town  (onto  dfcunonum  ol>  uurifa  ejus  honoion  Au- 
gustalUatia  crattiUunx  Jecrtvit*).  'J"hc  number  of 
augustales  in  cncli  niunicipium  does  not  apt>ear  to 
have  had  any  limitation ;  and  it  seems  that,  ui 
course  of  lime,  almost  nil  the  resiM.'ctable  libt-nini 
in  every  mnnicipium  belonged  to  the  order,  which 
thus  formed  a  middle  class  between  the  deeuriones 
and  plehs,  hke  the  equestnan  order  Hi  Rome.  We 
find  In  the  inscriptions  of  many  municipia  that  the 
decurtuiies,  seviri  or  auguslaiesy  and  plebe,  are 
mentioned  together,  as  if  they  were  the  three  prin- 
cipal classes  into  which  the  conununity  was  div* 
ded.' 

The  nugustalos  of  wliom  we  have  l>Gcn  speaking 
should  be  carefully  distineuislK^l  from  the  xoitaicx 
Ait^tsialea,  who  were  an  order  of  priests  instituted 
by  Tiberius  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustus.'" 
They  were  cliosen  by  lot  from  among  the  principal 
persons  of  Rome,  and  were  twenty-one  iu  nuuil>er. 
to  which  were  added  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius, 
and  Gcrmanicus.*^  They  were  also  called  naterdous 
AuffustaUs  ;^*  and  sometimes  simply  Aui<u»talts.^* 
It  appears  that  similar  priests  were  appomied  to  at- 
tend to  the  worship  of  other  ctnperors  after  their 
decease  ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  in  inscriptions, 
mention  made  of  the  aodale*  Kovii,  Hadhanait*, 
-JiVmNi,  Antoniniy  Ac  ** 

It  appi-ars  that  the  fiaminfn  AvguslaU*  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  bixUUs  Aufj^xtalta.  Wo 
And  that  famines  and  sacerdotes  were  appointed 
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tn  the  lirelimc  of  AugAstus  to  attend  to  his  worship ; 
but  M'c  have  the  express  statements  of  Suetonius 
and  Dion  Cussius  that  this  worship  was  confined 
to  the  provinces,  and  was  not  practised  in  Iloiue, 
or  in  an}'  part  of  Italy,  during  the  lifetime  of  Au- 
gustus.' Women  even  were  appointed  priestesses 
of  Augustus,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Gm- 
trr  :*  this  practice  probably  look  its  origin  from  the 
appointment  of  Livia,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to 
be  priestess  to  her  deceased  husband.'  It  seems 
probable  that  the  sodalcs  Augustales  were  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  worship,  but  that  the 
flamines  Augustales  were  the  persons  who  actually 
offered  the  siicrifices  and  performed  the  other  sacr^ 
rites.  A  mombcr  of  the  sodalea  Augustales  was 
sometimes  a  flamen  also  {Ncroni  Casari,  ftainini 
Augitstali,  siHlaii  Augu»tali*) ;  and  it  is  not  iniproha- 
blu  that  the  flamines  were  apf)ointed  hy  the  sodales. 
AUGUSTUS.  {VitL  Calbxdab,  Roman.) 
AUL.«UM.  {Vid.  SiPAKiuM,  Tapbs,  Velum  ) 
•AULOTIAS  {ai'Xuma^),  a  large  fish,  of  which 
iElian  gives  an  interesting  account.  Kondelet  re- 
fers it  to  the  genus  LabruM,  or  Wrasse,  but  Adams 
thinks  it  much  more  probable  that  it  was  a  species 
of  S^ualust  or  Shark. 

AULOS  (av?Mi),  a  wind  instrument  played  with 
the  fmgers.  It  consisted  of  several  parts :  yXwrrif 
or  y7.uTTa,  the  mouthpiece,  which  was  taken  off 
when  not  used,  and  kept  in  a  case  iyXuTTOKOfatov) ; 
v:Tvy?jurTtc,  the  under  part  of  the  mouthpiece,  oHen 
put  for  the  mouthpiece  itself;  &?,fiot,  pieces  of  wood 
<ir  bone  inserted  in  the  Tpvir^fsara  or  openings,  and 
pushed  aside,  or  up  and  down,  so  as  to  narrow  or 
extend  the  compass  of  the  scale  at  pleasure; 
v^'iAfttov,  similar  to  6?^oc,  but  inserted  in  tiie  mouth- 
piece so  as  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  instrument 
when  required  :  it  is  often  confounded  with  u^fioc 
and  >>.(^rra.  houCvi  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  with  o/fto^:  according  to  Hesychius,  it  was 
also  a  kind  of  at'>.t<.  ^op6eia  was  not  a  part  of  the 
ct/.i'c,  but  a  &trap  ^slened  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
with  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the  mouthpiece.  {Vid. 
i'HosBEiA.')  For  an  account  of  r'.ic  ditFerent  sorts 
of  av/.oi,  sec  Tibia  ;  and  for  the  charnctcr  of  flute 
mu:>ic,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  different  modes, 
»ce  MfsicA. 

Al'REL'S.  (Tii.  ArauM.) 
ALRIGA.  ( Tirf.  CiRccs  ) 
'ALRIPIGMENTUM.  (Vid  Arsesiccm.) 
AUKUM  (.r/n-aof^  Gold.  It  is  stated  under  Aa- 
ur.NTLM.  that  as  laie  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Piloponnesian  war.  the  Athenians  had  no  gold  coin* 
a;:e.  It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  the  Anti- 
c-'nt*  that  in  the  time  of  Sophocles  gold  was  rare 
at  Athens.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece, 
lh  f'jzh  gold  was  by  no  means  unknown,  it  appeara 
•-»  Lave  been  obtained  chiefly  through  the  Greek 
c:::es  ol  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which 
;tus&e«sed  it  in  abundance.  'Hie  Homeric  poems 
^yi'dk  constantly  of  gold  being  laid  up  in  treasuries^ 
aud  u±c-d  in  large  quantities  tor  the  purpose  of  or- 
camtnt :  but  this  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  tltat  Homer  was  an  Asiatic  Greek.  The 
cu:*f  p:ac6»  from  which  the  Greeks  procured  their  j 
ffCd  were  India.  Arabia.  Armenia.  Colchis,  and ; 
Truas.  h  was  found  mixed  with  the  sands  of  the 
Paciolus  ar.i  other  rivers.  | 

Gcxrs  GcLD  MosEv. — The  time  when  gold  was  i 
\r^\  coj]^  ai  Athens  is  very  uncertain.  Aristoph-  | 
sn^i  5-peaks  :a  the  Fr-^^t  -  W6  B.C.)  of  to  koivov  ' 
Xs\':U;.  "  the  dvw  cold  money."'  which  he  imme-  ■ 
"i -.-ii^y  aftpn"ar':  czlls  ~::'.-i  xc>.K:a*    The  scho- 

:     T>*  :..  A-1..  -..  I.  --f-.-t..  i.v.iT..  X.—V.  a.  'a..  SO.)— 

1    ?■_■.:    —3.   I*  =.  :■  .  *■:  —4.  ir*:*::-.  Li*t.p..  saw. 

i:-^-?    —5     K-'--:;..   --  »  «.    _»— P.I.-t.  0-.  r...  -.T^f .— Sx- 

s^t'.;. -Ei.f.T  ::". :.  ^. -•;--:-.  .:--.rt  t^iu.?.  es.^- 
fc    i„  ..;>.  -T    ...r:^.  — f.  ..-..:ai. 


liast  on  this  passage  states  that  in  tLe  preeadi 
year  the  golden  statues  of  Victory  had  been  coic 
into  money,  and  be  quotes  Hellanicua  and  Re. 
chorus  as  authorities  for  this  statement  Itwoi 
appear  from  the  language  both  (tf  Aristophanes  a 
the  scholiast,  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  cirec 
stances  of  Athens  at  the  time  (it  waa  the  y" 
before  the  battle  of  .£go8potami),  that  this  wi_ 
greatly  debased  gold  coinage,  struck  to  meet  a  p 
ticular  exigency.  This  matter  ia  distinot  from 
general  question  respecting  the  Athenian  gold  cm 
age,  fur  the  Attic  money  waa  proverbial  for 
purity ,  and  the  granmiarians,  who  state  that  Atb* 
had  a  gold  coinage  at  an  early  period,  speak  irf'iH 
very  pure.  There  are  other  passages  in  Aristopi 
nes  in  which  gold  money  is  spoken  of,  bnt  in  tte 
ho  ia  referring  to  Persian  money,  whkh  is  ka» 
to  have  been  imported  into  Athens  before  the  At3 
nians  bad  any  gold  coinage  of  their  own;  and  e« 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  rarity.*  Demostfaen 
always  uses  upyvplov  for  money,  except  when  hd 
speaking  of  foreign  gold.  In  the  speech  sgaii 
Phormio,  where  he  repeatedly  uses  the  word  jff 
aiov,  we  are  expressly  told  what  was  the  monc?  1 
referred  to,  namely,  130  staters  of  Cyzicos.*  foa 
rates,  who  uses  the  word  in  the  same  way,  speil 
in  one  passage  of  buying  gold  money  (;iy}vouvcrv}i 
exchange  for  sOver.'  In  many  passages  of  Ik 
orators,  gold  money  is  expressly 'said  to  have  bei 
imported  from  Persia  and  Macedonia.  If  we  ks 
at  the  Athenian  history,  we  find  that  the  siln 
mines  at  Laurion  were  regarded  as  one  of  ft 
greatest  treasures  possessed  hy  the  state ;  bot  l 
such  mention  is  made  of  gold.  Thucydides,'  i 
enumerating  the  money  in  the  Athenian  treastn^i 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  does  K 
mention  gold ;  and  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  mon 
of  Athens  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  us  to  fla| 
pose  that  it  had  no  gold  coinage  in  his  time.*  H 
mines  of  Scaptehyle,  in  Thrace,  were  jndca 
worked  some  years  before  this  period,*  hot  thegd 
procured  from  them  does  not  appear  to  have  bee 
coined,  but  to  have  been  Uid  up  in  the  treasotyi 
the  form  of  counters  {^oide^'').  Foreign  gold  ca 
was  oflcn  brought  into  the  treasury,  as  some  of  d 
allies  paid  their  tribute  in  money  oif  Cyzicus.  71 
gold  money  thus  introduced  may  have  been  aQovi 
to  circulate,  while  silver  remained  the  cona 
money  of  the  state. 

Tlie  character  of  the  Attic  gold  coins  now  in  a 
istence,  and  their  small  numtter  (about  a  dozen),  i 
a  strong  proof  against  the  existence  of  a  gidd  at 
reney  at  Athens  at  an  early  period,  "niere  n 
three  Attic  staters  in  the  British  Museimi,  and  oe 
in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  which  tha 
is  good  reason  to  believe  arc  genuine ;  their  weigU 
agree  exactly  with  the  Attic  standard.  In  ft 
character  of  the  impression,  they  bear  a  striking  n 
semblance  to  the  old  Attic  silver  ;  but  they  dm 
from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  thick,  bulky  fonn,  89 
the  high  rehef  of  the  impression  wtiich  is  sceni 
the  old  silver  of  Athens,  and  in  the  old  gold  coil 
of  other  states.  In  thickness,  Tolume,  and  tk 
depth  of  the  die  from  which  they  were  stnick,  thi 
closely  resemble  the  Macedonian  coinage.  Not 
as  upon  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empin%  fo' 
became  plentiful  in  Greece,  and  was  coined  inlu| 
quantities  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  it  is  not  il 
probable  that  Athens;  like  other  Grecian  stale 
Okay  have  followed  their  example,  and  issued  ago 
coinage  in  imitation  of  her  ancient  silver.  On  U 
whole,  it  appears  most  prxthable  that  gold  mon 

1.  (Tkl.   Ansi^iplk..  Aclora.,  t^   llO.   I0&.— EqviU  t.,  4 
—  .\T..  M»  iT4.i— 2.  ip.  M4.  —  Cocnrai*   bis   anctth^w 
.\  »<.-..  r-  SOS.'  — S.  ^Tra!*at-.^  367.)  -4.  (ul,  13.) - 
V.^:-._V..  IT..   10   — ^.    .T»iar>iL,  w.,   103.]— T.   (BBckk, 
icr..--..  Tv-i.  I.,  p.  143,  14&,j 


ATHllTM. 


AURUM  COKONARIUM. 


at  Athens  in  tl»e  period  betwwn 
Alexander  ttie  Great,  if  we  except  the 
^■me  of  debased  gold  m  the  year  407 
Inun  umiJar  to  thai  just  disoii&scd  d^riacs 
Ittcct  to  other  Greek  Mates,  which  uc  know 
ulaitlver  currency,  but  of  which  a  Jew 
'va  ttt  found.  This  is  the  case  with  .^Jgina. 
I  Argn»,Car>'stus  in  Euha>a,  Acamania.  and 
,  ilot  of  these  coins,  all  except  two  bear 
■j^JLin  their  weight  or  workmanship,  of 
^^B  ptmwl  not  carher  than  xVlex»nUer 
P^^hcre  IB  gteal  reason,  tiicrefnre,  to 
'utf  no  gold  coinage  existed  in  Greece 
fttfinr  the  time  of  tliat  monarch. 
kmiJi  very  early  period  the  Asiatic  nationB, 
ask  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent 
as  Sicily  an*l  (Gyrene,  possessed  a 
bich  was  more  or  less  current  in 
says  thni  the  I^ydians  were 
gold,  and  the  slater  of  Cri£sus 
the  earhcst  gold  coin  known 
ks.  The  Dane  was  a  Persian  coin. 
f  Cyucus  and  Phoesa  bad  a  considerable 
fn  Grocer-  There  was  a  gold  coinage  in 
f  «irly  as  the  liinc  of  Polycrates.'  The 
r  Siphnus  and  Thasos,  which  jxiafieascd 
E^  npp'Mr  tu  hare  bad  a  gold  coinage  at 
fcf  iMd.  In  most  of  the  coins  of  the  Greek 
)fSM  Minor  the  metal  is  rery  baso.  The 
|n  gold  coinafre  came  into  cjrculaliun  in 
the  lime  of  Philiptand  continued  in  use 
heclion  of  Greete  to  the  Romans.    (Vtit. 

ST*T*:|t.) 

Gold  Money.  —  The  standard  gold  coin 
KA-^  \\)f  aurrtu  nummus,  OT  dcnanus  aure- 
1  to  PHny,'  was  first  coined  62 
I  -liver  coinapp  (frrf.  Abgextpm), 

the  ytat  307  B.C.  The  lowest  denomi- 
f  the  acrupulum,  which  was  made  eJiual 
prtii.  The  w.  ight  of  ibe  scrupulum,  as 
0  try  Mr.  llu^-.-y,*  was  18  00  grs.  In  the 
^BTum  there  are  gold  coins  of  one,  two, 
i  lour  iMirupuIa,  the  weights  of  wlijcb  arc 
ifctflwand  (W  9  grains  respectively.  Tliey 
k^EMars  on  one  aide,  and  on  the  other 
^^ftog  on  a  thunderbolt,  and  beneath 
Plb  "Roai*."  The  first  has  the  mark 
Rertiil  ;  the  second,  xxxx  (40  sestertii) 
,^i^%  (60  sestfrtii).  Of  the  last  wu  sub- 
Ignfing : 


It  afterward  nurci  were  coined  of 
ill  weiyhl  was  diminished,  till, 
ling  nf  this  word  is  doubtful), 

pound     This  cliange  is  sup- 

mmmation  of  extant  specimens, 

iJr  In  the  time  of  Julius  Cvsar. 

weight  of  the  aurei  of  40  to  the 

;  of  thoM  of  45  to  the  pound, 

specimens  exist  whieh  rnmcup 

the  heaviest  known  is  one  ol" 

wciuhs  I2d  2  grains.     The  average 

of  Julius  CtEsar  is  fixod  by  I*c- 

(rrains.   those  of  Nero,    I153D 

.'!phl   of  the  aureus  was 

I  to  the  weight  nf  the  de- 

^_:  ;'ic  same,  namely,  ii.s  U  :  1 

aa  2  1  :  1).     Therefore,  since 

pri^hl  of  the  d*nariire,  under  th^ 

13.)— 4 
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early  em|>eror9,  was  60  grains,  that  of  the  aureui 
should  be  120.  The  average  weight  of  the  aurei 
of  Aiigiisius,  in  thn  Drilish  Museum,  is  121  SB 
grains  :  and  as  the  weight  was  afterward  dimin* 
ished,  we  may  take  the  average  at  VH)  grains. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  intentional  alloy  in 
the  Roman  gold  coins,  but  they  generally  cuntaincd 
a  small  portion  of  native  silver.    The  average  alloy 

1  be  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperors,  therefore, 
contained  jJJ=  l  of  a  grain  of  alloy,  and,  there- 
fore, 119  6  grains  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  sovereign 
contains  1 13  IV  grains  of  pure  gold.  Therefore  Uio 
value  of  the  aua-us  in  terms  of  the  sovereign  is 
f[2:A=I  0564=1/.  U.  U.  and  a  little  more  than 
u  hallpenny.  This  is  its  value  according  to  the 
present  worth  of  gold ;  but  its  cuiTcni  value  in 
Rome  was  different  from  this,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  worth  of  the  metal.  Tho  aureus 
passed  for  25  denarii ;  therefore,  the  denarius  being 
8Jt/,,  It  was  worth  17*.  8^d.  The  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gnid  to  that  of  silver  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cle Arobktum. 

The  following  cut  represents  an  aureus  of  Au- 
gustus in  the  British  Museum,  which  weighs  131 
grains  : 


Alexander  Scverus  coined  pieces  of  one  hoif  ant< 
one  third  of  the  aureus,  called  semiait  and  irtmif 
sij,'  after  which  time  the  aureus  wis  called  toltdus 

Conatantine  the  Great  coined  aurei  of  73  to  the 
pound,  at  which  standard  the  coin  remained  to  the 
end  of  the  Empire.' 

AL'RUM  CORUNARILWI.  When  a  general  in 
a  Roman  province  had  obtained  a  victory,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  cities  in  his  own  provinces,  and 
for  those  from  the  neighbouring  states,  to  send 
goliJen  crowns  to  him,  which  were  carried  belbre 
him  in  his  triumph  at  Rome'  This  practice  ap- 
pears to  iiave  been  burrowed  from  the  Greeks  ;  foi 
Chares  relates,  in  his  history  of  Alexander,*  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  crowns  were  sent  to 
Alexander  which  amounted  to  the  weight  of  10,500 
talents  The  number  uf  crowns  which  were  sent 
to  a  Roman  iieneral  was  sometimes  very  ^at. 
Cn.  Maiilius  liad  200  cruwna  carried  before  bim  in 
the  triumph  which  he  obtained  on  account  of  hia 
conquest  of  ttie  Gauls  in  Asia.*  In  tbe  time  uf 
Cicero,  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  lor  the  cities 
nf  the  provinces,  instead  of  sending  crowns  on  oc- 
caaiun  of  a  victory,  to  pay  money,  which  was  called 
aurum  caronanurn-*  This  offering,  which  was  at 
first  voluntary,  came  lo  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
tribute,  and  seems  tu  have  bein  somclimes  exacted 
by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  even  when  no 
victory  Tiad  been  gained.  By  a  law  of  Julius  Cie- 
sar.'  it  was  provided  that  the  aurum  corunarium 
should  not  lie  gi%en  iinlc^is  a  triumpli  was  decreed  ; 
hut  under  the  empernrs  it  was  exacted  ffn  many 
other  occasions,  aa,  for  instance,  on  the  adoption  of 
Antoninus  Pius.*  U  continued  lobe  culJccied,  ap* 
paroiilly  as  a  part  of  the  revenue,  in  the  time  of 
Valeniinian  and  Theodostus.* 


I.  lUmprid.,  AJm.  Sat^  r.  M.>-5.  (Cod.  x.,  til.  70.  «.  6.^ 
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AUSPTCrUM. 


ArSPICTUM. 


■rrins  says*  Ihat  aurum  coronarium  was  a  aom 
ot  monfy  txactcd  from  cnncjuered  nations,  in  con- 
■ideriuion  of  the  lirea  of  i\\t  citizens  being  spared ; 
but  (his  statement  docM  not  apix-itr  tu  bo  corre^ct. 

AURUM  LUSTRA'LK  was  a  tax  impoaed  by 
Constantinc,  accurdiug  to  Zosiniiis.*  upon  all  mer- 
chants and  traders,  whirh  was  payable  a:  evpry 
loBtruoi,  or  every  four  years,  and  not  at  every  five, 
aa  minht  have  been  experird  from  the  original 
length  of  the  lustrum.  This  tax  was  alsa  called 
auri  el  argenii  (AtUaiio  or  praatatio^  and  thus,  in 
Greek,  h  owrc/rta  i}  rov  xp^'o<iP)vpov.*  It  appears 
from  an  inscription  in  Gruier*  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct oOicer  appointed  to  collect  this  tax  (auri  IvJi- 
tralix  coMCtor). 

AUSPICiUM  originally  meant  a  sign  from  birds. 
The  word  is  dcrivtHl  from  aom,  and  the  root  »p(c. 
As  the  Roman  religion  was  gradually  extendrd  by 
additions  from  Greece  and  Eiruria,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was  widened,  so  as  to  include  any  auper- 
natural  sign.  The'chicf  difference  between  an^i- 
ctum  and  augunum  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
latter  term  is  never  applied  to  the  apcctio  of  the 
magistrate.     {Vid,  Auour.) 

Whoever  has  tiiought  on  this  part  of  the  Roman 
religion  cannot  but  feel  astonished  at  its  exceeding 
simplicity.  The  rudest  obserrationa  on  the  instinct 
of  birds,  sui-h  as  the  country  people  make  in  all 
ages,  were  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  belipf. 
The  system  ouUived  Ihe  age  for  which  it  was 
adapted  and  in  which  it  arose.  Its  duration  may 
be  attributed  to  its  convenience  as  a  political  in- 
Blrument :  at  length,  as  learning  and  civilization  m- 
oreaaed,  it  ceased  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light. 

Yet,  simple  as  the  system  appears,  of  its  innu- 
merable details  only  n  faint  outline  can  be  given.* 
Birds  were  divide*!  into  two  clus-ses,  oarincs  and 
tnrpttes ;  the  farmer  gave  omens  by  sin;^inflr,  the 
latter  by  their  flight  and  the  motion  of  their  wings. 
Every  motion  of  every  bird  Iiad  a  different  mean- 
ing, according  to  the  different  eireumslanecs  or 
limes  of  the  year  when  it  wa.%  observed  Many 
signs  were  supposed  to  be  so  obvious,  that  any,  not 
ttUnded  by  fate,  might  understand  them;  and  much 
was  not  reducible  to  any  rule,  the  meaning  of  which 
could  only  t>o  detected  by  the  discriiniualion  of  au- 
gurs. 

Another  divi;jioa  of  birds  was  into  dextra  and 
tiniatrtr,  about  the  meaning  of  which  some  ditlicully 
has  arisen,  from  a  confusion  of  Greek  and  Roman 
notions  in  the  writings  of  the  classics.  The  Greeks 
and  RomanB  were  generally  agreed  that  auspicious 
signs  came  from  the  east-,  hut  as  the  Greek  priest 
turned  his  face  lo  the  north,  the  east  was  on  his 
right  hand  ;  the  Roman  aiitrur,  with  his  face  to  the 
south,  had  the  cast  on  hia  left.  The  confusion  was 
farther  increased  hy  the  euphemisms  common  to 
both  nations;  and  the  rule  itself  was  not  universal, 
at  least  with  the  Romans  :  the  jay  when  il  appeared 
on  the  left,  the  crow  on  the  right,  being  thought  to 
give  sure  omens.' 

The  auspices  were  taken  before  a  marriage,'  be- 
fore enlcring  on  an  expedition,'  before  tiic  passing 
of  laws  or  election  of  magictrales,  or  any  otiier  im- 
portant occasion,  whether  public  or  private.  Can- 
didates fur  public  olHcoit  used  (o  sleep  without  the 
walls  on  the  night  before  the  elertion.  that  they 
might  take  the  auspices  before  daylight.  In  early 
times,  such  was  the  importance  attached  to  them, 
that  a  soldier  was  released  from  the  military  oath 
if  thf  auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed. 
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The  commander-in-chief  of  an  array  i 
auapues,  together  with   the  jmpenum^  and  8  ^ 

was  therefore  said  to  be  carried  on  t/' -^^ 

imprratons,  even  if  he  were  absent  It 
and  thus,  tf  the  legatus  gained  a  ^ 
absence  of  his  conunandor,  the  latter,  and 
deputy,  was  honoured  by  a  triumph.  _ 

The  ordinarir'  manner  of  taking  the  soepiici*— 
as  follows :  The  augur  went  out  before  the  ds- 
of  day,  and,  silting  in  an  open  place,  with  his  br^ 
veiled,  marked  out  wiih  a  waml  (UtuM)  thi  dic^ 
ions  of  the  heavens.  Next  he  declared,  m  a 
emn  form  of  words,  the  limits  as««ignr-d,  maHB 
shniba  or  trees,  called  Ujqua,^  his  boundary  one— ^ 
correspondent  to  that  in  the  sky.  The  it 
oMguralf,  which  appears  la  have  included  both, 
divided  into  four  parts  :  those  to  the  east  and  «M 
were  termed  smistrff.  and  lU^nx  ,■  to  the  Dorth  4 
south,  antica  and  postka.  {V%d.  Aoujiesi 
If  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  calmr 
heavens  (n  siUntiitm  non  a»et%  the  aospK 
not  be  taken,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,'  il 
this  reason  the  augurs  carried  lanterns  open 
wind-  After  sacrificing,  Ihe  augur  offered 
for  the  desired  aii^ms  to  appear,  repeating, 
inferior  minister,  a  set  fonn :  unless  the 
pearances  were  confirmed  hy  subsequent  ones» 
were  insufBctent.  If,  in  returning  home, 
came  to  a  running  stream,  he  again  rcpfti 
prayer,  and  [winfied  himself  in  its  waters 
wise  the  auspices  were  held  to  be  null. 

Another  method  of  taking  the  auspices, 
usual  on  military  ex(>(?ditions,  was  from  the  fe 
of  birds  confined  in  a  cage,  and  commiiied 
care  of  the  puUanus.     An  uiicient  decn-e  of  t 
lege  of  augurs  allowed  the  atispicea  lo  be 
from  any  bird.*    When  all  around  seemed  i 
able  {mtfntw  fae.tn,  h.  r.  iptod  fimni  vitio  rant), 
at  dawn"  or  in  the  evening,  the  puUarius  op 
the  cage,  and  threw  to  the  chickens  pulse,  or  >l 
of  8oft  cake.     If  they  refused  lo  come  out,' 
eat,  or  uttered  a  cry  {occtnercnt),  or  beat  their 
or  flew  away,  the  aigna  were  considered  unl 
able,  and  the  engagement  was  delayed, 
contrary,  if  they  ate  greedily,  so  that  somi 
and  struck  Uie  e^xXh  (tnpmUum  adutimttm} 
dium  quasi  Urripariutn^  jto/uftrnum,  from  je' 
latter  part  of  the  word  probably  from  the 
mwffl),  it  was  held  a  favourable  sign.     Two 
kinds  of  tripudm  arc  mentioned  by  Feslus,  th 
piuUufn  oactnum,  from  the  cry  of  birds,  and  « 
from  the  sound  of  the  pulse  falling  to  the 

Tiie  place  where  the  auspices  were  taken, 
augur aadum,  augurali,  or  augitraJoriumt  was 
to  Ihc  heavens:  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
was  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  regular  station 
observations  of  augurs.     Sometimes  the 
were  taken  in  the  Capitol,  or  in  the  pomffirium. 
the  camp,  a  place  was  set  apart  to  the  right  of  J 
general's   tent'     On   other  occasions,   when 
auspices  were  taken  without  the  walls,  the 
pitched  a  tent  after  a  solemn  form  :  if  he  rep 
the  pomoerium  without  taking  the  auspices,  tt 
neceasar>'  that  the  tent  should  be  taken  dowAJ 
dedicated  anew." 

The  lex  -filia  and  Fufia  provided  that  no 
blies  of  the  i>rople  nhould  be  held,  mxt  prt%t 
scrcahim  esset.^^     It  appears  to  have  coafif 
the  magistrates  the  power  of  obnunciaiiot  or 
posing  a  veto.    ( Vid.  Avovk.) 

Auspicia  were  said  lo  be  chvic^  prohibitoryt 


I.  {VwTO,  De  Lroj.  Lat..  n.,  4.)— 5.  (Cic.  De  Viv»  fij 
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BACCAR. 


wptfnVo.  obtained  by  prayer,  opposed  to 

,^r<B*3ii**nin* :   vttj^ft  thos6  nf  Ibc  highrr, 

■   '■ :  rcKuta,  when  ihe 

Ilarius  into  pivinn 

.  1/.  »m.-;    a*,  from  iho  bright- 

:  weapons,  an  art  which  Cico- 

v\  hia  own  ilay  ;  jugr.  aujpieium, 

,"'ariiig  in  paiTis  ;  vedtatre,  from  ani- 

I '(0'77«in),  from  lightning,  iVc. ;  pra- 

passing  the  borders  (^fita6nri/piti) ; 

crossing  a  river;   no/e  (civofitov), 

:  'iiM.i  ,a  -.'.'.'■  WaV.» 

J»;*nirm  idJuiis  was  taken  once  during  the  year, 

■-  -'ilv  i.i  lidif  ..f  peace.*  10  inquire  of  the  goda 

if'ing  of  the  state. 

■  {&  kind  of  eagle,  probably  the 

tj)  Mj,i  &o  L%ill".il  from  the  Sabine  god  Sancus, 

wp  Ibe  T^fiiT  cp«,  arourding  to  Varro,*  from 

■^Jw  Titu      Both  were  in  high  etiteem  wiiti 

\pff^    The  owl.  U\r  swallow,  ihf  jay,  the 

were  almost  al^vays  inauspicious :  the 

tbe  bird  of  Jupiter,  on  the  other  hand,  was 

liy  a  meascnger  of  good,  aa  also  the  heron. 

crow.  Vfore  a  mamage,  was  considered  an 

ufm.ninmonial  happiness. 

pi^nODs  in  eurh  matters  may  find  a  vast 

of  simdar  particulars  in  linlcnfre,*  which 

tod  ic  the  fil\h  volume  of  the  Thetaunut  of 

». 

TSTERA'LIS,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Apuleius, 
with  the  Sisymbrium.     (KiJ.  Sistm- 


''""^  'avrax«in?f ).  •*  'pcciCS  of  Agate, 

,;  burned,  accdrding  to  Pliny,  a 

J    iliat  of  myrrh.     Salmasius 

r:i,  in  Ihe  text  of  Pliny,  for  au- 

■''X  jnc  dictu»t  quod  staclte  odo- 

ha,  hilhrrrt  w*fM*."     Hc  has  00  MS. 

rcTcr.  in  his  favour.' 
'TICA      {ViJ.  NovKt.t«  ) 
iA  (oWiV'^ri.  which  liierslly  means 
»c!f-cooking,"  was  the  name  of  a 
•Opposed  by  Ilotti^i-r  to  have  t>een 
water,  or  for  keqnni?  it  hot.     Its 
■wn  for  certain;  but  BSttiger*  con- 
.  resi'e'l,  which  is  engraved  in  Cay- 
Minrn  of  an  aulhepsa* 
speaks  of  authepsK  among  other  costly 
and  Delian  ressels.     In  later  limes  ihey 
oTsilTpr."    VoB5,  in  his  commentary  on 
i,"  compares  this  vessel  with  the  Greek  Jt- 
|lblii»r.  wliirh  occurs  in  Lucian'*  and  Athcnaeus." 

•  1  with  having  de- 
iif'my  riurinff  war. 
,...   (i[)on  this  subject. 
*  from  the  words  of  a 
ilicnes  (Ilipian),  that  the 
c^l  u»B  crune  w  as  death.  Meier*'  awards 
'T  of  the  rniirt  m  which  it  was  tried  to 
liistance  of  persons  who 
.ii^jer,  williDul  any  inlen- 
'■"■  b4'ing  tried  by  ibc 
."),  will  make  us 
wm  bgftrti  n  ■  ; ''rsonit  not  enli.'^ted 

'awfcCus  eoald  bv  mdictvd  of  this  offence  before  a 
iWsrr  iWbnftal 

1  waj(  the  name  civcn  bv 
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the  Greeks  to  tho*e  states  which  were  go\  emea  bj 
their  own  Mws,and  were  not  subject  to  any  foreiga 
power*  This  name  was  also  given  to  those  cities 
subject  to  the  Romanfl,  which  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  own  laws,  and  elect  their  own  maps- 
Irales  (Omfif*.  »u\$  Uptbut  tt  judicrig  usx  avT(ni> 
ftiav  adrpla,  rtrixentnl*).  'I  "his  permission  was  re 
garded  as  a  great  privilege  and  mark  of  honour; 
and  wo  nceordin^ly  find  it  recorded  on  coins  and 
medals,  as,  for  instance,  on  those  of  Antioch.  AN- 
TIOXKUN  MHTPOIIOA  ATTONOMOT  ;  on  thosa 
of  Halicamassus.  AAIKaPXACCEQN  ATTONO- 
MIJN,  and  on  those  of  rnanv  other  cities.' 

ATTOTEAH2  AIKH.    (Virf.  DwK.) 

AUXILIA'RES.    ( Vid.  Socu.) 

AXAMEN'TA.    {Vid.  Siui.) 

AXI'NK  (i.^ii'j,).    (Vid.  Secubis.) 

AX'ONES  (u^n-er)  were  wooden  tablets  ol  a 
square  or  pyramidal  form,  made  to  tuni  on  an  axis, 
on  which  were  written  the  laws  of  Solon,  'J'hey 
were  at  first  preserved  in  the  Acropolis,  but  were 
afterward  placed,  through  the  advice  of  Ephialtc-s, 
In  the  Agnni,  in  order  that  all  iwrsons  might  be  able 
lo  read  them.*  According  to  Aristotle,'  they  were 
the  same  as  the  xv^atf.  A  small  portion  of  iheiu 
was  preserved  in  the  tune  of  Plutareh  {i.  e.)  in  iLe 
Pryiancum.* 

B. 

DADYLO'NICUM,  a  Babylonian  shawL  The 
splendid  productions  of  the  Babyluiuan  looms,  which 
appear,  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  to  have 
excited  universal  admiration,^  were,  like  Uie  shawls 
of  modern  Persia,  adorned  both  with  gold  and  with 
vanously  coloured  figures.  Hence  Publius  Syrus* 
compares  a  peacock  s  train  to  a  figured  Babyloni- 
cum,  enriched  with  gold  {ylumato  aureo  Balyhmto). 
Lucretius*  and  Martial"  reh^brate  the  magnificence 
of  these  textures,  and  Pliny"  mentions  the  enor- 
mous prices  of  some  which  were  intended  to  serve  as 
furniture  for  triclinia  (inclxmana  Batyhnica).  Nev- 
ertheless, Plutarch  mforms  us,  in  hts  Life  of  tlie  elder 
Catu,  that  when  one  of  ihese  precious  shawls  {iifi- 
tXfjfia  Tuv  -rroiKt^.uv  haCvXavmov)  was  bequeathed 
to  bim,  he  immediateiy  gave  it  away.  ( Vut.  Vxu- 
Lirx,  Pkbistroma^  Straoulvm.) 

BACCA.     (Kid.  luAUiis.  MoKiLi) 

•BACCAR  or  BACC'ARIS  ^aKxapt^  a  plant. 
'•  Even  in  ancient  times,"  remarks  Adams,  "  it  was 
a  matter  of  dispute  what  this  was.  Galen  says 
that  Ihe  term  had  been  applied  both  to  an  herb  and 
a  Lydian  ointment.  Of  modern  authorities,  some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  Clary^  some  I'ox-^lvvt,  and 
some  Atcns^  or  Btnntt;  but  all  these  opinions  are 
utterly  at  variance  with  its  characters  as  given  by 
Dioscorides."  Dr.  Martyn  remarks  that  many  hold 
it  to  be  spdicnard,  but  he  is  rather  inclined  lo  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Conyra  of  the  ancients."  Matlhiu- 
lus,  in  like  manner,  and  Banhin,  point  to  the  Ctmy- 
za  squamtsa,  L. ;  which  I  think  the  most  probable 
cunjecturo  tliat  has  been  funned  respecting  it. 
(hough  It  does  not  satisfy  Sprengol.  Dierbach. 
however,  contends  far  its  being  the  Gwtvkihum 
xangMinotm,  or  Bloody  Cudweed.  Sprengef  makes 
the  *  Baccar'  of  Virgil'*  lo  have  been  the  VtUrtana 
Ctltica,  Celtic  Valerian.""  A  species  of  aromatic 
oil  or  unguent  was  m<idc  out  of  the  root  of  the 
Baccar,  called  fJoKxdptvw  /npov. 
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L^CHANA'LIA.    {Vul  Diosviu.j 

BAC'ULtS.i/im.  bACiLLtS.  BAL:IL].UM(^u<. 
rpov,  aKif-rpov),  a  stnlf,  a  walking-aiirk. 

The  aid  afTorded  by  the  jSanrpov  lo  iho  steps  of 
the  aged  is  rccoffnised  in  the  celcbraied  enigma  of 
the  Sphinx,  which  was  solved  by  CEdipus.*  In  his 
old  age,  CKdipus  bimsielf  is  represented  asking  his 
daughter  for  ibe  same  support :  Buwrpa  Ttpoapep',  u 
tUvov.*  When,  ia  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  certain 
of  the  gods  (vn.,  Minerva*  and  Vcrtumnua*)  as- 
sume the  garb  of  uld  women,  thev  i,iku  the  bacuhLs 
to  lean  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  an  old  man  in 
Juvenal,*  describing  himself  as  still  hale  and  vig- 
orous, says  that  he  walked  without  a  stick  {nulla 
dextram  subeunu  baeiHo). 

If  the  loss  of  sight  was  added  to  in&imity,  the 
BtafT  was  requisite  for  direction  as  well  as  for  sup- 
port.  To  ibe  blind  se^^r  Tireaias  one  was  given, 
which  served  him  instead  of  eyes  ineya  ^uxTpov^* 
OKrfXTpov^),  Homer  represents  him  as  carrying  it 
even  in  Erebus.* 

A  dutiful  and  affertionate  daughter  ia  figuratively 
called  the  staff  of  her  aged  parents.  Thus  Hecuba 
describes  Polyxena  (;?d«T/)oi'*),  and  the  same  beau- 
tiful metaplior  is  applied  to  Antigone  and  Ismenc, 
the  daughters  of  CEdipus  iCKT/ZTpu^^ 

The  staff  anil  wallet  were  frequently  bomo  by 
philosophers,  and  were  more  especially  characiens- 
tic  of  the  Cynics.     (Vid.  Pen*  ) 

The  ahopiierds  also  used  a  straight  stafl*  as  well 
as  a  crook.  Tlic  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  u 
gem  in  the  Florentiue  rabinrt,  shown  the  attire  of  a 
Roman  sliepherd  in  the  character  of  Faustulus,  who 
is  contpmplaling  the  she-wolf  with  Romulus  and 
Remus.  It  Uluatrates  what  Ovid'^  says  of  himself 
io  his  exile : 

'■'  ^."W  veiim  baculo  fotcert  niiut  (tm.'* 


Among  the  gods,  .-E-sculapiiis,"  Janus,"  and  oc- 
casionally Sonuius,^'  were  represented  as  old  men 
leaning  on  a  etafl' 

It  appears  that  the  kings  of  Sparta  carried  a  trun- 
cheon {/3aKrr}fua)  as  the  ensign  of  their  authority." 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  them  lifLing  it  up  in  a 
threatening  attitude,  Themistocles  returned  the  cel- 
ebrated answer,  "Strike,  but  hear."  In  referenre 
to  tliis  custom,  the  truncheon  {itacuius)  was  carried 
In  the  hand  by  actors  on  the  Unman  staged*  The 
dicasts  at  Athens  received,  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment, a  fiiiKTjjf}ta  and  myificAof  as  a  mark  of 
tlieir  authority.*' 

Crooked  slicks  were  carried  by  men  of  fashion  at 
Athena  (jiia/cT^j/w'ai  tCh'  OKoXtCtv  Ik  AaKcdaifiovoz^*). 

As  baciituM  was  a  general  term,  its  application  in 
rarious  specific  senses  is  farther  explained  under 
LrruDs,  Pkdum,  Scsptbux,  Viroa. 

BAKTE'RIA  (JiaKTijpia).     {Vid.  Tixcm.vn) 
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B.-EBIA  iEMIL'lA  LEX.     {VU.\ 

*BAL^i:'i\A  {t^Xaiva),  the  Wbl 
conquest  of  Bniain  by  the  Komail 
probjible  that  they  may  have  acquiit) 
edge  of  the  Baiana  mysiuf.(im,  or  Qj 
Whale,  ami  that  it  may  be  the  Bdlm 
which  Juvenal'  alludes  The  ana 
acquainted  with  the  Baltrna  PhyMoM 
fin-tish.  (Tid.  Phv8alu».)  There  ^ 
however,  that  the  ^dXaiva  of  Ariatt 
as  well  as  of  Xenocrates  and  Galcq 
s€Ur  micropa,  L.,  the  Cachalot  or  SpM 

•bAL^ANUS  (/jl*aai'Of).  I.  A  d 
described  by  Aristotle  and  Xenocrv 
according  tu  Curay,  is  tlic  Lepa»  M 
in  English  the  Barnacle.'  i 

JI.  (OuAai'Of  /itpr^ur/),  the  Nut-A 
a  perfume  uas  obtained  by  the  ancia 
ides  says,  "  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  j 
Myrica,  like  what  is  called  the  Pont 
ner  part  of  which*  when  presacd,  like] 
emits  a  liquid  that  is  usetl  for  prepai 
menls."  Moses  Charras  says  of  ii»  *| 
called  by  the  Greeks  Balanvs  Myrepi 
tnnns  (Han*  UNtrurntaria,  afffirds  ila 
in  the  eame  manner  as  other  fnu 
which  furni.shes  the  Nut-Den  has  a 
Hyjtrratuhcra  moringa,  Vahl.,  in  £n^ 
Bonduc-tree.  *'  It  is  worthy  of  rfi} 
Nut-Ben  is  called  also  Myrohalamtw^ 
and  Romans,  a  term  which  it  is  ini|i 
rentier  should  not  confound  with  iho 
the  Arabians  and  of  the  modc^. 
aione-fruiL^  got  from  the  East.  It 
authors  who  make  mention  of  the  1^ 
riua,  Zo^nnus  Panopolita,  and  Myreg 

BAL'ATRO,  a  professional  jester,! 
asite.'  In  Horace.'  Balatro  is  use 
name — Sorvihus  Balatro.  An  old  sd 
mentmg  on  this  word,  derives  thai 
from  (he  proper  names ;  buffoons  bi 
truuc»,  because  Ser^iUus  Balatro  i 
but  this  is  opposed  to  the  natural  inft 
former  passage,  and  was  said  to  get 
culty.  Festus  derives  the  word  frt 
supposes  bj^ooiis  to  have  been 
because  tlicy  were  dirty  fellows,  ai 
with  spota  of  mud  {btatea),  with  « 
spattered  in  walking  ;  but  this  is  op) 
etymology  and  common  sense.  Ana 
derived  it  from  baraUiruiu,  and  sup 
to  have  been  called  balntrones,  bccai 
bpciik,  curried  their  Jesting  to  marktf 
very  depth  {haraihrum)  of  tlie  shaml 
macellt*).  According  to  some  readji 
has  baraihro  in  a  similar  sense  to  bai 
balatro  may  be  connected  with  Imla^ 
a  sheep,  and  hence)  to  speak  sillily. 
connected  with  blatero,  a  busy-bodyi 
were  paid  for  their  jests,  aud  thtj 
wealthy  were  generally  open  to  ihCJ 
of  tlie  ainuseiiieiu  they  afforded  tho  I 

♦BAL'EKUS  (liii^.f/jof ),  a  fish  ofth 
.\rtedi  supposes  it  a  species  of  Cy^ 
Frencli  BordcUat,  and  in  German  A 

BALIS'TA.  BALIJS'TA.     ( Vid.  \ 

•BALLOTE  (,.?nA>.ur//),  a  plant,  j 
*';>ttrrum  nigrum"  confounding,  appt 
with  TTpafftoy.     In  another  place'*  his 


I.  (Sat.,!,.  U.)— 2.  (Ari»tot., U.  A.,  i. 
N.  A.,  a.,  53;  T.,  48;  ix^  50.  — Adum, 
(Adnmi,  Append.,  ■-  t,)— 4.  (Iliir.,  Od.,  tii. 
COT.,  IT.,  157. — Paul.  JEgiti-t  tii. — Pljn.,  H. 
Append.,  «.  t.J— «.  {ITftr..  Sal., I.,  iu,  2.)- 
—8.  (Hut.,  E|..,  I.,  rv.,  31. J— 0.  (In.,     ' 
IS.)  — 11.  (Amta..  M.  A.,  ilii.,  30.  — A^ 
IS.  (H.  N.,  xxvLi.|  S0.]-]9.  [U.  N.,  xx..  WJ 
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louml,  under  thenameof  "  Jfarrw- 

rbich,  aa  llnrdouin  re-marks,  in  evi- 

tc*     Baiihin  n('cordiiii.'ly  marlkS  his 

ilperwxof  Marruhmm,  narncly,  hi:$  Marrufjium 

\J€tU'mt  atj  ibe  Baltoie  Dioscor.     ^prcngel 

U)  the  BalloU  ni^ra^  L.,  to  which  Miller 

Enilith  name  of  "slinking  Black  Horc- 

8ib(liurp,  however,  prefers  a  species  of 

llr,  natnctv,  the  Lamium  Striatum.' 

•flAl;S.\ir_'M  (JaAaauuv),  the  Balsani'tref*,  and 
ItiUun  iUtlf  exiKle^  froni  il.    The  latter, 
tt  more  correclly  called    OpobalMnmum. 
desert    Gpohaluamuai,"    says   Moses 
'u  a  tliick,  ininsparenl  juice,  or  Uquor.  iq 
ircKQibling turponiinc,  but  much  more  pleas- 
It  on^t  to  dislil,  alter  incision  made  in  the 
•<tiy.\  liufii  lilt'  brandies  of  a  shrub  called  Bal- 
S::' iigel  gives  an  inleresliiig  account  of 
ile  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
'  rn  is  the  product  of  two  difl'erent 
rit;  jI  iJirjb,  nainely,  the  .-Imyru*  Gtieddenxis 
the  i  Ojni^amuiH,  which,  however,  are  re- 
tke  Mme  species  by  Uelon.     The  muAt 
among  the  Uumaus  uo^  the  one 
tWeore  now  referring,  and  which  la  known 
[flipRMiiKlay  by  the  names  of  Balsam  ofJudsa, 
EfTjii,  ftnd   Syria.     "Tliere  are  different 
of  Diis  that  now  form  objects  of  commerce; 
thftw  ffliK'h  'he  Itomans  prized  most,  namely, 
^fliiUJoed  from  the  Amynu  OoobaUcmum,  rarely 
Europe,  being  nearly  all  L'unt.miic«l  in  tlm 
ViliMl  is  bold  in  the  shops  ii*  an  inrLrior  kmd 
1,  obtameU  by  Uecoctiun.    1*ho  Arabs  ttt 
liment  dsy  coll  tho  Amy  rus  Opohalsamum  by  the 
uTAceidffi,  which  we  may  recogmse  as  the  A, 
m  the  descnptton  (ruen  of  iheir  Udsdn 
U  by  Avicenna  and  AlHioul-Lalif."* 
LTKUS  {TtAt^iuv)^  a  belt,  a  shoulder-belt,  a 

of  the  ancient  armour  was  used  to  sus- 
iqrI  .  nnd.  as  the  sword  commonly  hung 
Icit  hip,  its  belt  was  supported  by  the 
!er,  and  passed  obliquely  over  the  breast, 
iu  tiie  beuuliful  cameo  hero  introduced 
the  riorcntinc  Museum.     This  ligure,  exccu- 
u  lui'.ii-.   \\:v  vou  of  Alexander,  is  supposed 
,  and  may  be  compared  with 
■irnor  in  p.  04,  which  shows 
(U->Ui  4^:»4:cnilmfC  obliquely  over  the  back. 


^man  in  page  95,  on  the  other 
losing  ovtr  the  left  shoulder, 
Lu  support  a  dagger  or  other 
%:anj;;ni;;  oo  the  right  side. 

K.T4  -^  {IKoacuf..  1..  16.— Tbcuphnd.,  u.,  1  ,  ii.,  0.) 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  also  used  a  bell 
to  support  the  shield,  which,  n.s  well  as  the  snorrl, 
was  worn  by  thciu  on  the  left  side  ;  and  this  sK'ond 
belt  lay  over  the  other,  and  was  larger  and  hi oadei 
than  11  {7C/nfiuv  onrriiSo^  ;*  — ?.ur^of  rf?.G/*wvoc ;'  tid 
ffif  (Tvw  TtXouOf*  ;*  Vid.  JiMii,  p.  tW).  The  two 
betla  upon  lue  breast  of  Ajax.  the  son  oi  Tela* 
own.  who  carried  a  remarkably  heavy  niiicld,  are 
Dicnlioncd  in  Uic  Iliad. ^  But,  although  he  wils 
saved  by  this  double  covering  from  being  wounded 
by  Hector's  6|>ear,  yet  the  Innpuage  of  Homer' 
clearly  implies  that  the  practice  alluded  to  was  uo 
the  lield  of  battle  productive  of  great  heat  and  an- 
noyance ;  and  this  circmnstance  probably  led  to  the 
disuse  of  tho  oppresMve  shield-belt,  and  to  the 
iniention  of  iho  Carian  ox^vov  by  which  it  was  &u- 
perscded.  {Vid.  Clipeds.)  The  ancient  practice 
must  also  have  occasioned  some  inconvenience  in 
pultmg  on  the  armour.  The  circumstance  to  which 
some  of  the  Alexandrine  critics  objected,  that  Home? 
makes  his  heroes  assume  the  «hield  before  the  hel- 
met, may  be  explained  from  the  impossibility  of 
throwing  the  shield-bell  over  the  lofty  crest  of  the 
helmet,  supposing  the  helmet  to  have  been  put  on 
first ;  and  yet  a  w  arriur,  already  encumbered  with 
his  large  and  ponderous  shield,  might  hare  had 
some  ditBculty  in  putting  on  his  helmet.  The  very 
early  disuse  of  the  shield-belt  accounts  for  the  fact, 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  JEgis,  which  was 
retained  on  account  of  its  mythological  impor- 
tance,  this  part  of  tho  ancient  armour  is  never  ex* 
hibilcd  iu  paintings  or  seulptures.  Even  the  au- 
thor of  the  Shield  uf  Hercules'  supposes  it  to  h« 
omitted. 

A  third  use  of  the  balteus  was  to  suspend  the 
quiver,  and  sometimes,  together  with  it»  the  bow. 
Hence  Nemesianus,  describing  the  dress  of  Dianas 
w  hen  she  attires  herself  for  the  chase,  says, 

"Comtgesquc  xinuj  ffcmmatus  haltats  arUt."^ 

And  a  similar  expression  [ImUeua  et  rnocet  volucrei 
in  pcctore  hroit)  is  used  by  Livius  Andronicua;* 
because  the  belt,  besides  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  it  *(C-aa  intended,  of  supporting  the  quiver, 
also  confined  the  ganneiits,  and  prevented  them 
from  being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  This  belt 
passed  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left 
arm,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  others. 

According  to  Theocritus,  Amphitryon  used  a 
sword-belt  made  of  cloth,  hnen  being  probably  in- 
tended  (vtonhjirru  Ti^.ofiuvo^*).  More  commonly 
the  bell,  wh<'ther  employed  to  support  the  sword, 
the  shield,  or  the  quiver,  was  made  of  leather  (tcX- 
c^uoi  aKVTivcirsi^'*).  It  was  ornamented  (^awj'Of,*' 
Ifitigni*  baiteus  aura").  That  which  Agamemnon 
wore  with  his  shield  was  plated  with  silver,  and  oo 
it  was  also  displayed  a  serpent  (Jpdf  w^")  wrought  in 
blue  steel.  The  three  heads  of  the  serpent  {xefaXai 
rpeic  ufifpiCTpe^tO  wcre  turned  back,  so  as  to  form 
hooks  ibr  fastening  the  two  ends  of  the  bell  logelh- 
er.  When,  in  the  shades  below,  Ulysses  meets 
Hercules  armed  with  his  bow  ami  arrows  (vid.  Aa- 
cub).  he  wears  on  his  breast  a  golden  belt  for  sos- 
peiidiiig  Iiis  quiver  {iaprijp  jtpwffcof  reXo/xwv'*),  on 
which  arc  embossed  both  the  animals  of  the  chase 
and  cxhibitiDns  uf  the  slaughter  of  men.  In  a  pas- 
sage already  quoted,  Diana's  belt  is  described  as 
enriched  with  jewels.  In  like  manner.^ncas  gives 
as  a  prize  in  the  games  at  his  father's  tomb  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows,  with  tho  belt  belonging  to  it,  which 
was  covered  with  gold,  and  liad  a  buckle,  or  ratli- 


1.  (D.,  if.,  398;  iii..  S34.-Schol.  ad  Ioc.>— 2.  (IL,  t.,  ?»- 
79fi.)— 3.  (It.,  XTt.,  tt03  )— 4.  (\iv.,-4(M-10fl.>— 5.  (II.  c^.)— <.  (I. 
ia»-l».>— 7.  (CVb"?.,  «J.)-».  (m>.  Tenat.  M»ar.)— 0.  (IdyU, 
xiir.,4-*.>— 10.  (tatmid.,  1..  ITI.)-!!.  (11.,  sii..  401.)- IS  !,\^ 
Flat-.,  r.,  1J»,)-I3.  (n.«,3g)-l4.  lO0.,ii,6W.1 
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ipB,  a  button  (fibufa),  ^nri^^hcd  with  a  ^cm.^ 
We  may  presume  that,  in  the  Bword-beli  described 
by  Valcriufi  l-'lacciu.* 

"  Qua  <antlut  nTnbit 
Baiteus,  ct  gtmini  commUlunt  ora  dracimc9," 

Iho  fastening  was  made  by  the  taitternl  joining  of 
Uic  two  rirapnna'  heads  The  annexed  woodcut 
shows  a  bronze  clafip,  wjtli  three  dragons'  heads, 
which  is  in  the  coIl»'<'li*in  of  ancient  armour  at 
Goodrich  Court,  in  Hrrerordshire,  and  which  scenut 
to  have  belonged  to  a  Jluman  baiieus. 


A  sword-belt  enriched  with  gold,  on  which  a  cel- 
ebrated sculptor  had  produced  a  representation  of 
the  Danaidfl  murdering  their  husbands  on  the  bridal 
mglU,  gives  occasion  to  the  concluding  incident  of 
the  .1-]neid. 

That  taste  fur  richly-decorated  sword-belts,  the 
prevalence  of  which,  in  the  .Augustan  age,  may  l>e 
mferred  from  the  mention  of  them  in  liie  ^neid. 
did  not  decline  under  the  succeeding  emperors.  It 
i<t,  indeed,  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  self-de- 
rual  and  moderation  of  Hadrian,  that  he  had  no 
gold  on  his  belt."  But  Phny*  records  the  common 
practice,  in  his  time,  of  covering  this  part  of  the 
•oldier's  dress  with  lamina  of  the  precious  meiala  ; 
jnd  of  the  great  inlnnsic  vahie  and  elaborate  orna- 
ment of  those  which  were  worn  by  persona  attach- 
ed to  the  court,  we  may  form  some  judgment  from 
the  eircumstancG  that  tlio  tiolttanujt,  or  master  of 
the  belts,  was  a  dii-tinct  officer  in  the  iin|>eria] 
household  Spon,  who  has  published  an  inscription 
from  the  family  tomb  of  one  of  these  officrrs/  re- 
marks, that  their  business  must  have  been  to  pro- 
vide, prepare,  and  preserve  all  the  belts  in  the  ar- 
mamentariHm.  This  oflice  will  appear  still  more 
considerable  from  the  fact  that  belts  (f^alieoh)  were 
occasionally  given  as  military  rewards,  together 
with  tortfvea  and  arnnila.* 

In  a  general  sense,  "baiteus"  was  applied  not 
only  to  the  simple  belt,  or  the  more  splendid  baldric 
which  passed  over  the  shoulder,  but  also  to  the 
girdle  {einffvium)  which  encompassed  the  waist 
(Cota  muniTMn  utraque'').  Hence  the  girdle  of 
Orion,  called  Qin't)  by  Aratiis,  is  rather  incorrectly 
denominated  baiteus  in  the  translations  of  that  au- 
thor by  Germanicus  and  Avieniis.  The  obligiie  ar- 
rangement of  the  baiteus,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  is  alluded  to  by  Quinctilian  in  his  advice  re- 
specting the  mode  of  wearing  the  toga :  oblique  du- 

VilruTius  applies  the  term  "baitci"  to  the  bands 
■urroundin^^  the  volute  on  each  side  of  an  Ionic 
capital.'  (Kher  writers  apply  it  lo  the  largo  steps, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  parallel  walls,  by  which 
an  amphitheatre  was  divided  into  stones  for  the 
scoommudatiun  of  difibrent  classes  of  spectators." 

I.  {iEn.,T^81I-31».»— 1.  (lii.,  190.)— 3.  (Spwtwn.,  Hadr.,  10.) 
—1.  (H.  K.,  xxiiii.,  S4.)— 5.  (Miici.llan.  Enid.  Ajit.,  p.  SIM.)— 
B.  (Jul.  Capitol.,  Aluimin..  S.)— 7.  [Sil.  lul.,  x.,  IHl.— Lvt^n, 
u.,  aai.— Lrdat.  Do  Maf.  Ri)m.,  ii..  13.— CnrirpuB.  ■•.  115.)— S. 
(Invticui.  Or.,  it.,  3..)— 0.  (l)«  Atvh.,  hi.,  5.  «d.  SchntrM^r.— 
0«nrl]i,  Bncfe  iiWr  Vitni*.,  ii.,  p.  S5.) — 10.  (CalpUTB.,  Kclof., 
rti..  17.— Tvtltaiian,  Da  S  ectac.,  3.) 
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Vitruvius  calls  these  divisi<  .< , 
AMriiiTUBATKCMO     In  th< 
the  baltei  are  found  bymi-i-u.,*  ,.,t.,;  ,.,  ^.   -, 
high,  the  steps  which  they  enclose  beins  one 
two  inches  high. 

•BAMBAK'10N(^fl/iCd«(M'),  a  term  which' 
only  in  the  works  of  Myrepsus,  the  last  of  the  Gt 
physicians.     It  appears  to  be  the  seed  of  the 
xi/pwm,  or  Collon-plant. 

"  BA.MSJLME.NT  (GRKEK),  ^vy^.     Banist 
among  the  Greek  states  seldom,  if  ever,  appesfvj 
a  punishment  appointed  by  law  for  particular  of 
CCS.  ■  We  might,  indeed,  expect  this ;  for  the  dii 
ion  of  Greece  into  a  nimjber  of  independent 
would  neither  admit  of  the  establishment  of 
colonies,  as  among  us,  nor  of  the  various  kindsl 
exile  which  we  read  of  under  the  Koman  emj 
Tho  general  term  ^yn  <6ight)  was,  for  ib« 
part,  applied  in  the  case  of  those  who,  in  onlerj 
avoid  acme  punishment  or  danger,  removed  fn' 
their  own  country  to  another.     Proof  of  this  is  i 
m  the  records  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  chiefly 
homicide   had  been   commitied,  whether  with 
wiiMout  malice  aforethought.     Thus*  PaU« 
pears  as  a  fugitive  lor  life,  m  conscquenco 
slaughter  {uniftoKTaoi^)  committed  by  him 
boy,  and  in  anger.     In  the  same  manner.* 
clymenus  is  repreaenled  as  a  fugitive  and  wi 
over  the  earth,  and  even  in  foreign  lands 
liy  the  fi*ar  of  vengeance  from  the  nuroeroM  i 
men  of  tho  man  w)u<m  he  had  slain.     The  dl 
taking  vengeance  was  in  cnse:n  of  this  kind 
ered  sacred,  though  the  penalty  of  exile  wax 
times  remitted,  and  the  homicide  allowed  to 
in  his  country  on  payment  of  a  wotiTj,  the 
hloud,  or  wehrgeld  of  the  Germfins,*  which 
mailu  CO  the  relatives  or  nearest  connexions  of  4 
slain  '     We  even  read  of  princes  m  the  heroic  i 
being  compelled  to  leave  their  country  after 
commission  of  homicide  on  any  of  their  subji 
and  «>v('n  though  there  were  no  relatives  loi 
tliQ  slain  man,  utill  deference  to  public  oph 
jMJsed  on  the  homicide  a  temporary  abacneef'l 
lie  had  otitiiiiied  expiation  at  the  hands  of 
who  seems  to  hnve  been  called  the  uyviT^f,or\ 
ficr.     Kor  an  illustration  of  this,  the  reader  ill 
ferred  to  the  story  of  Adrastus  and  (Jnesus.* 

In  the  later  times  of  Athenian  history, 
banishment,  partook  of  the  same  nature,  and 
practised  nearly  in  the  eaino  cases  as  in 
aj'esr  with  this  difference,  that  the  laws 
ly  defined  its  limits,  its  legal  consequence' 
ration.      Thus  an  action   for  wiUtd   mui 
brought  before  thf)  Areiopagus,  and  far  ml 
ter  befure  the  court  of  the  Ephetae.     Thoi 
might,  in  either  case,  withdraw  himself  (^ 
fore  sentence  ^va^possed ;   but  when  a 
evaded  the  punishment  to  which  an  act  of 
would  have  exposed  him  had  he  remained 
own  land,  he  was  then  banished  forever  (« 
aei^'yiav),  and  not  allowed  to  return  home  tt* 
when  other  exiles  were  restored  upon  a  gene 
amnesty,  since,  on  such  occaaioos,  a  special  ei 
tion  was  made  against  criminals  banished  by 
Areiopagus  (ol  ^<  '\peiav  Truyov  ^evyovrri).     A 

victed  murderer,  if  found  within  the  hinits  of  1 
state,  might  be  seized  and  put  to  death,*  and 
ever  harboured  or  entertained  {vjztAiiaTo)  any 
who  had  fled  from  his  country  {rOv  ^rvyitvrur 
to  avoid  a  capital  punishment,  was  liable  to 
same  penalties  as  the  fugitive  himselT.** 


1.  tjye  Arch..  T..  3.  8.)— a.  (11.,  xmi..  88.1 
XV.,  37S.>— 4.   (Tacil  ,Grnn.,  91.)—*.  HU  i" 
■an.,  T..  r.^'SSl,  ed.  Scbiitmrt.)- 7.  (CI,  ii 
in  loc.f-^.  (HkitmI.,  1,  33.1—9.  (Deaouli.,  e.  Aii»i. 
(DroKwlh.,  c.  PiAfci.,  1338, 9.) 
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y^  says   Umt  itiu   word  4rvy€ti>  was 

lo  the  exile  of  iIiom  whu  commit- 

Lh  lualico  alunlliotight,  whereas  ihc 

/u6iari»o0at  was  use<i  where  the  art  was  nnl 

Tlie  (tropcriy,  also,  waa  confiscated 

tihe  farmer  ca«e,  hiii  not  in  the  latter. 

a  verdict  uf  manslaughter  was  returned,  it 

osual  for  the  convjrted  party  to  leave  (/^Mr) 

ks  country  by  a  certain  road,  and  to  remain  in 

be  induced  «oiue  one  of  the  relutives  of 

man  to  take  compassion  on  liim  (juf  dv 

Ti«i  rwv  iv  yivti  rov  ntKovGoTo^).     During 

iicv,  his  posae&sions  were  ^rrri/za,  that  is, 

;aied ;  but  if  he  remained  at  home,  or 

bcJbre  the  requirements  of  the  taw  were 

ihc  wais  liable  lo  be  driven  or  earrieil  oiii 

itry  by  force."     It  somptMnos  li»p|>i>np<l 

fiiptive  for  nuinslaughirr  was  charged  ^vnh 

in  that  ca&e  he  pleaded  on  board  ship,  be- 

eaon  which  sat  at  Phreatio,  in  the  I'ei- 

mforraed  what  were  ihe  cnnse<iuen- 

ivfrs  or  the  slain  man  refused  to  make 

:>ppo4mg  that  there  waii  no  eum- 

]'  :Ltle  to  conclude  that  the  exile 

)u  ,u  L.   ..-^uii  after  a  fuied  lime,     in  ca:je6 

Iter,  bni  not  of  murder,  this  seems  to 

usual  m  otiier  parts  of  Greece  as  well  as 

Ailkens>    Plain,*  who  is  believed  lo  hare  copied 

r  o(  his  laws  from  the  consiituiion  of  Alliens, 

Ibe  period  of  hanifthment  Un  manNlauKliter  at 

yiar*  and  ilie  word  urcviai'Tiifnu;,  explained  to 

year's  exile  fur  ihe  conimisMOii  ufhoinieicle 

^vw  6pucaaiX  seems  to  imply  ihat  ihc  custuiii 

■pTrsrv  ijpncral      We  have,  indeed,  the  aulliuri- 

n'  to  prove  that  al  8p:irta  bani»]iment 

.  lence  of  involuntary  homicide,  ihouj^rh 

!  UH  its  duralum. 

.i>t  only  was  an  Rctual  murder  pnn- 

-.uiiiahnient  and  ronfiKcalion.  hut  also  a 

H  wpopoiaf^ot  wounding  with  intent  to  kill. 
4c«lh  might  out  ensued  'i'he  same  piinish- 
nm  inflicted  on  persona  who  nwted  up  the 
vltres  at  Athens.*  and  liy  the  laws  of  Suinn 
ocie  was  linble  to  it  who  remained  neuter  du 
IIk  pohiieal  eunl'Mitions.* 

^  UAll^^  A»vij.  ' ■'  '  '■"  ^  "i/^nt,  as  a  general  lerm,  is 
ItapfvAtPTiJeiJ  the  dirtVrenee  between 

hpiw>  l**  4-iT  !  by  Sitidas,  and  the  acho 

mat  oa  '  />,"  if  we  are  lu  understand  by 

Ibctiit  .  ur  banishment  for  life.    '*  ♦177) 

^Ikey}  ilifli:r:i  from  ostracism,  inasmuch  as  those 
"  lose  their  property  by  confuica- 
tbe  ostracized  do  not ;  the  former, 
hare  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  no  time  ol'  return 
led,  bot  tbe  Inner  have."    This  ostracism  is 
bfrntoe^*  to  have  heap  instituted  by  Cleis- 
4ft^  th^  cTptilsion  of  ine  ppisislratidte  ;  its 
«"  "  thus  Gxplamed  by  Aristotle  :" 

->  <Iio  ot»»ervca)  used  to  ostra- 
iviii«'>i  ii'jm  the  city  for  a  definite  time, 
•.ued  to  be  pre-eminent  ;iU)ve  their 
by  reason  of  their  wealth,  the  num- 
vf  tfkcir  MiMids,  or  any  other  means  of  influ- 
U  *»  wt^U  known,  and  implied  m  the  qnota- 
'  ostracism  was  not  a  punish- 
but  ratlier  a  precautionary  re- 
t^it'.<  ■>\ini  possessed  sufTieieiit  power  in 
la  excite  either  envy  or  fear    Thus  Plu- 
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tarch'  says  it  was  a  t^ood-naliiied  way  of  nlhrtn; 
envy  {^'hxtv  iratmfivOia  ^(Aui  (?/>urof )  by  the  .humili- 
ation of  superior  dignity  and  power.  Tlif  manner 
of  efferlinj?  it  was  as  followa  :  A  apace  in  tlin  uyoftd 
was  enclosed  by  barriers,  with  ten  epiranees  for 
the  ten  tribes.  By  these  the  tribesmen  fntered, 
each  witli  his  oorpwiov,  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  individoal  wlmm  he 
wished  to  be  (uttracized.  The  nine  archuns  and  llie 
senate,  i.  e  ,  the  preaidenta  of  that  body.  su|»eriii- 
lended  the  proce.<'dinfift,  and  the  party  who  had  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  against  huu,  supposing 
that  this  numlier  amounted  lo  flOOO,  was  obliged  lo 
withdraw  (fieracr^iai)  from  the  city  wilhin  ten 
days ;  if  the  number  of  voles  did  not  amount  tu 
6000.  nothing  was  done.^  Plutarch'  dilTers  from 
other  uuthurities  in  staling  that,  for  an  expulsion 
!»'  this  sort,  it  was  not  necefcsary  that  the  votes 
Civen  a^amst  any  individual  should  amount  to  6000, 
but  only  that  the  snm  total  .should  not  be  less  than 
thai  number.  All,  however,  agree,  that  the  party 
thus  expelled  (^  iKK.7ifwxOctf)'wua  not  deprived  of  his 
property.  The  ostracism  was  also  called  the  Kcpa- 
mKT}  /iiiffTi^f,  or  earthenware  scourge,  from  the  ma- 
terial of  the  (larpaKov  on  which  the  names  were 
written. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Athens 
were  removed  hy  ostracism,  but  recalled  when  the 
city  found  their  services  indispensable.  Among 
these  were  Themisiocles,  Arisieides,  Cimoa,  and 
Alcibiades;  of  the  first  of  whom  Thucydides*  states 
that  liis  residence  during  ostracism  was  at  ArgoB» 
ihuiigh  he  was  not  confined  lo  that  city,  but  visit- 
ed other  {larta  of  Peloponnesus,  The  last  person 
against  whom  it  was  used  at  Athens  was  Hyperbo- 
lus,  a  demagogue  of  low  birth  and  character ;  but 
the  Athenians  tliought  tlieir  own  dignity  compro- 
mised, and  i^stracism  dcgradeii  by  such  an  apphra- 
tiun  of  it,  and  accordingly  discontinued  the  prae- 
tiee.' 

Ostracism  prevailed  in  other  dcraocratical  statea 
as  well  as  Athens  ;  namely,  Argos,  Miletus,  and  Me- 
gara :  it  was  by  some,  indeed,  considered  to  be  i 
necessary,  or.  at  any  rate,  a  useful  precaution  for 
ensuring  equality  among  the  citizens  of  a  state.  But 
it  soon  became  mischievous;  for,  as  Aristotle*  re- 
marks, "  Men  did  not  look  lo  the  interests  of  the 
comnuinity.  but  used  ostracisms  for  party  purposes" 

From  the  oslracism  of  Athens  was  copied  the 
petaliani  {-eraMafiv^)  of  the  I^yracusans.  so  called 
from  the  ir^roAa.  or  leaves  of  the  olive,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
wished  to  remove  from  the  city.  The  removal, 
however,  was  only  for  five  years ;  a  suificicnt  time, 
as  ihey  thoiigbt,  Lo  humble,  the  priile  and  hopes  of 
the  exile.  But  petalism  did  nut  last  long ;  for  the 
fear  of  this  "  humbling"  deterred  the  best  qualified 
among  the  citizens  from  taking  any  part  in  publto 
•in'uirs,  and  the  degenerary  and  bad  government 
which  followed  soon  led  lo  a  repeal  of  the  law,  B.C. 

In  connexion  with  petalism,  it  may  be  remarked, 
itiai  if  any  one  were  falsely  registered  in  a  deinus 
or  ward  at  Athens,  his  expulsion  w'as  called  /k^X. 
\o^fHQ.  from  the  votes  being  given  by  leaves. ■ 

The  reader  of  Greek  history  wdl  remember  that, 
besides  those  exiled  by  law,  or  ostracized,  there 
was  frequently  a  great  number  of  [Xjhlical  exiles  in 
Greece;  men  who,  having  distinguished  themselves 
as  ttie  leaders  of  one  party,  were  expelled,  or  (ri>li- 
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jed  to  irmoTo  from  thrir  native  city  whrn  the  ot>- 
(Hisitp  Tactinn  bccaine  pTfdominaiil.  'V\\vy  arc  spo- 
ken of  aft  o(  ^(I'j'OjTff  or  ol  ^Knta6vTtf,  anil  as  u/ 
(iar«Atf(>»T/f  after  lUeir  return  (9  HuOoAcf),  the  word 
Mardy^tv  being  applied  to  tbuse  wtto  were  in&tru 
menial  in  effecting  it.* 

liAMSHMENT  (ROMAN).  In  tbe  later  ii»oo- 
rinl  period,  fistlivm  was  a  fjeneral  term  used  ici  ex- 
press «  punisliiuii'iit,  of  wlucli  ihoro  were  several 
sjKicies.  Paulus,*  M'hcn  speaking  of  ihowe  jinlicia 
publica,  wljjeb  are  capitulia,  defines  tbetn  by  the 
rnnaoquent  puni»bmetii.  which  is  death,  or  exsili 
uni ;  nnd  exsilium  he  defines  to  L>e  aqu<r  tt  ifiitu 
tHterdiftto,  by  which  the  caput  or  citizenship  of  the 
criminal  was  taken  away.  Oilier  kinds  of  exsilium. 
he  says,  were  properly  colled  rc/rrrufio,  and  the  ikio 
gntus  retained  his  ottizentihip  The  dislincih'u  i»e- 
twcen  releyjiiiu  and  ox&Uium  existed  under  the 
Kcpuhlic'  OviJ  alio*  deM'tibos  hituReir,  not  as  ex- 
ffui,  which  he  contsiders  a  term  of  reproach,  but  as 
rttfgatujt.     Speaking  of  tlie  emperor,  he  »ays, 

'*  Stc  pitam,  nee  oj/ts,  netJuM  noAi  eivu  ademilt" 
and  a  little  farther  on, 

'*  A^i/  nisi  me  patriit  juiMit  ahire/itciti."^ 

Marcianiia*  innkcK  three  dirisjonK  of  exsihuin  :  it 
WIS  Cither  an  inierdiritim  from  certain  places  na- 
med, and  wiu*  then  cuilwl  lata  fuga  (n  term  equiva- 
lent to  the  libera  fugn  or  UbttHm  exntlivm  of  atomo 
wntore) ;  or  il  was  an  interdiction  of  nil  places  ex- 
cept some  pliicn  named  ;  or  it  wa»  the  (omtraint  of 
in  iiland  (as  oppo.scd  to  lain  fugn).  Ncmdl'  ror- 
recta  the  extract  from  Mareian  ihns  :  "  KxBilium 
dujitex  CBt :  aut  cortorum  tocotum  mtenlictio,  ut 
lata  fnga ;  aut  omnmm  N»i*<»ruin  prrtor  certmn  lo- 
cum, ul  insule  vinculum,"  ftc.  The  passage  is 
evidently  corrupt  in  som*.'  editions  of  ihc  Digest, 
and  the  correction  of  Noodt  is  supported  by  jp»od 
reaaoat.  It  seems  that  Marcian  is  here  Bpe;iking 
of  ihe  two  kinds  of  relrgatio*  and  he  dors  not  in- 
clude the  eiMtlium,  which  was  aoiXrtnpiinird  with 
Ihe  loss  of  th#»  nriVrt*;  for,  ifhia  dcfniition  includes 
ad  the  kinds  of  exjtUmm,  it  ia  mnnifcAily  incomplete ; 
and  if  it  includes  only  rtUfnUio,  as  it  musl  do  from 
the  terms  of  it,  the  deftniiion  is  wrnng^,  inssmnrh  as 
there  nro  only  iwu  kindn  of  rrtraatio.  The  conelu- 
Bion  is.  that  the  text  of  Marcian  is  either  oirrupt, 
01  has  been  allered  by  the  compder  of  the  DigcM. 

OCrdefiatio  Ihero  were  iwn  kinds :  a  jjeraon  (iiight 
he  forbidden  to  live  in  a  particular  province,  nr  in 
HonM*,  and  cither  for  an  indefinite  or  a  definite  time; 
or  an  island  might  be  assignwl  to  ilie  rclcgalne  for 
his  residence.  Kelcsalio  was  noi  followed  by  loss 
of  oilixcnsbip  or  projM^rty,  except  so  far  as  the  scn- 
Mnce  of  relegalio  might  extend  to  pari  of  the  per- 
Ma*B  property.  The  rele^atiis  retained  his  citizen* 
■hip,  the  ownership  of  his  property,  mid  the  fnUria 
poitHat,  whether  the  telegatio  was  for  a  definite  or 
an  indefinite  time.  Iliu  rclegntio.  in  fact,  merely 
confrnwl  the  (tersun  within,  or  exrliidfd  him  from, 
particular  places,  which  is  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  .1%lni8  (ialhi*..*  who  says  that  the  punish- 
Dient  was  imp<»ied  by  a  lex,  scnatua  eonsuUum,  or 
Uteodirtmn  of  n  mnpistratus.  Hie  words  of  Ovid 
expre.'js  the  \<?\^\  effect  of  rclepitio  in  a  manner  lit- 
erally and  technically  correct. '•    Tlie  term  relegnti© 
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is  applied  by  Cicero'  lo  the  case  of  Titus  Ml 
who  had  been  cuinptlled  by  his  (nlher  to  live  ini 
itude  in  the  country 

Deportatio  in  insvlam,  or  drporlatio  siiuplyt 
intioiluced  under  the  emperors  in  place  of  tho 
ct  ignia  interdictio.*    The  eovemor  of  a  prwi 
(pragM)  had  not  the  power  of  pronouncinj^  the 
teucc  of  deportatio;  but  thts  power  was  givrn  to' 
prwfcctu-s  urbi  by  a  ^^^ac^pt*»f  thcKmiwrorSci 
Tho  conse»iueni-c  of  dipfirtaiio  was  lobs  of  pre 
and  citizinship.  but  not  of  freedom.    Thougt) 
dcportatus  ceased  to  be  a  Unman  citizrn,  ha 
the  capacity  to  buy  and  sell,  and  do  other 
which  might  bo  done  according  to  the  jus  uentll 
t^cp^jriniio  differed  from  relcgatin         '       'v  ^hoi 
and  also  tii  beinf!  always  for  an  in 
relcjjatiis  went  mlo  banishment ,  ti.    .:  ,  -  ....lua 
conducted  to  his  place  of  banishment,  somcui 
chains 

As  the  exsilium  in  Ihc  special  sense,  and  tbo 
pnrtatio  KhiIc  away  a  person's  civiIas,  it  fol 
timt.  if  he  w:is  a  father,  his  children  ccast-d 
hts  power  ;  and  if  he  was  a  son,  he  eeasodJ 
his  fnlhcr'a  power ;  for  the  relationship  ej 
by  the  terms  piitna  potettas  could  not  exist 
either  party  had  censed  to  he  a  Honian  cili 
HcIeKHtio  of  a  father  or  of  a  son,  of  courw,  had 
thid  effect.  But  the  interdict  and  llic  depot 
did  not  dissolve  marriacc* 

When  a  person,  cither  parent  or  child,  waa 
denmed  to  ihc  mines  or  lo  fi^'hl  with  wild  U 
the  relation  of  Iho  pntna  poffMtan  was  dissull 
Hiis,  ibouKfi  not  rcekoned  a  Bpccica  of  exsi' 
resembled  deportatio  m  its  conwquenccai. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meanme  of  the 
cxsihuni  in  the  rrpublienn  period,  and  1 
far  as  we  can,  to  Jli?  orii^in.     Cicrrn 
no  Honian  w.-w  ever  deprived  of  his  > . .. 
freedom  by  a  lex      In  the  oration  Mro 
makes  the  same  iiHsertiun,  but  in  a  (|uaU 
ho  says  that  no  special  lex,  that  is.  no  pnt 
could  be  pastned  against  the  caput  of  a  Komanj 
zcn  unless  he  was  tirsi  condemned  in  a  judit 
was,  HCCordniK  to  Cicero,  a  lundamcntal  prjl 
Kofuan  law.'  that  no  Roman  citizen  could 
freedom  or  his  citizenship  without  his  cor 
adds,  that  Roman  ettizens  who  went  out 
culonislA  could  not  become  I^alin  unless  llxiy' 
vohmtiirily  and  registered  tlielr  nnmes  :  tho«e.^ 
were  condemned  of  capital  criin«s  did  mil 
ciiizcn»>liip  tjll  they  were  adiniil"d  as  citn 
oUirr  Klatc  ,  and  this  was  effect^*'   ■■ 
them  of  their  civilas  (ndempdo  •  'M 

intcnhctio  tecti,  nquoi  el  ignis.  ' 
Slated  in  the  oration  Pro  Caema,*  with  lite 
that  a  Roman  citizen,  when  he  was  riTeivodi 
another  state,  lost  JM  citizenship  .it  KomeJ 
by  the  Roman  law  r  niou  could  not  he  a 
two  states.  This  ren.ion,  however,  would 
ly  gotxl  fur  showinj;  that  a  Hoiiuin  citizen  ruuid] 
lyecome  a  citizen  of  another  conununity. 
oratiou  Pro  Balho,^  tbe  proposition  is  put 
this  funn :  that  a  Roman  whu  iKwamo  a 
another  slate  thtrtly  ceased  to  be  a  Romv 
It  mu^t  not  be  forcolten,  that  in  the  oration  i 
cina.  It  is  one  of  Cicero*s  objects  to  prove 
elictit  had  Uie  riftlits  of  a  Roman  cilixeni 
the  oration  Pro  Domn,  to  prove  that  he  hii 
not  been  an  exsul.  thoiitrh  he  was  liiterdictod  f 
lire  and  water  within  400  null's  of  Roiiie  '* 
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•  Mt''  ■'  !  from  fire  and  water, 

^  vt  ly.  (o  u&e  1h4  own 

wmf^L^  f*  P"ng  i^M,Miiiii  til''  hutits,  h(*  could  only 
«rape  ite  ooawx)ucncp^.  namrly.  exsilitim,  riUier 
to  nrtf  m?  CO  ihr  rjrt  nf  lii«t  uol  InMiia  ft'ceivrJ  as  a 
or  by  aUcgitiR  ihi*  lUegalj- 
II"     ••  nti^t  liiin.     But  tbv  latter 

!-  ht    ^.>ms  to  mnintiiin  hia 
>i'    iil'^4'S  that  lie  wag  made 
:tii,  Mjtliout  having  been 
iiiin.' 

I  l>eiH>d,  a  Roman  citizen 

'  into  ^xslUum  (o  anolbcr 

tber  statu  might  liare  a 

t  Honii\  by  virtue  of  cer- 

-   existing  between  sticb 

"  )    This  right 

i-r.  to  the  Slate 

.1.  jiccl  to  bis  own 

.i,  and  hia  condition 

\lw  stale  vvhicb  hu 

U£  WitA  i>«yu4/tNM4;  Ami  Ql  Home  he  might 

hanaelt  i^pplicArt  §()  to  a  quasi-pairuiiuv,  a 

which  gavR  r^  iuns  involving 

lonis.     Til'  I'lUJt  appears^ 

III-' ■   »■■  ..  ,*.  i^onwho  was 

'httwi.    The  prefix 

to  ^•<  (if  ex  m  rxxulf  and 

twRg  jkiui  fMii  ti»  prutmblj  related  to  coif  in 

I  '  which  Ciecrrt 
ini-  I  to  the  depri- 

«f  Ifafr  cJ... .  ..■    .    and  itselfect 

JOKiBfaeitiite  a  person  from  exercising  the 

•r  a  cHora  uithin  the  limits  wbieh  the  sen- 

mfnicd.    .Sappo&ing  it  to  be  true,  that  no 

dtisrn  onlil.  m  direri  ierni«,  \*p  deprived 

^ettllM,  •'  ■     ■    "         ■    ■  e  of  the 

'itf  Rctii  •-  llmt  a 

ww^d  n.i-^.;  >"    ...<■'..■  i'..  .'.  'i-j....i  that  iti- 

whirh    could   not  \Hi   dune  direi.*lly  ;    and 

f    '.    »A  IS  the   aqiim  cl  ignis  intenlictio. 

i^enteace  of  a'liiffi  tt  ijjnis  in- 

I  rn  we  consider  the  HyniboJical 

III  ihc  ii'4ua  n  igni»,     The  bride,  on  the 

ia  normfir,  was  receiTed  by  hrr  inisihand 

|ikQ«nd  V"-'  *  ■• '  ■  '  "TO  symbohetil  of  his 

bcr  an  i  and  sustentatton. 

&  .        iiioD  of  the  aymboli- 

cf  vfiia  vX  tfimis  ni  the  marriage  cere- 

tt  ijn»r  (nrenrrling  u>  the  expression 

mt  ■•'•  '(T  huniiinam   rifam 

.1  '!  of  interdict  was 

'■'  ■'  ■■  ■    " Tib- 

I'lr 


ira^i  applied, 

!  cecperxt,  ccia* 

^rii  itcrtuu  ;•   and  there 

in  the  Ipx  of  Clodius,  by 

«a   (Miip-nrd. 

of  the  inti>rdiii.  which  in  the  time 
wjiB  acrompamed  with  the  Iosb  of 
ecald  luirdJy  have  had  any  other  effect 
tjnr-y  t'irprn     It  mnv  \ir  inif  that  exsilium, 

I.  'I'i,  waa  not  in 

1'  I'  of  aqua  cl 

»in.iic,*i. .  (:•  u  ^l.ly  if  he  likedt 

XaXht^  (•'  iii;  an  outcast,  and 

1-fiUit'-.:  ,iny  kgal  act.     In- 

itial bamskfncnt  can 
li  Pi^le  huj}  distant 
ott«  to  wbitli  the  offender  can  be 


sent.  Tluis  banishment,  as  a  penalty,  did  not  criBl 
in  theold  Eniflt.sh  law  When  isopoliiieal  reUticaia 
existed  bttwt'cn  Kome  and  aiiotlier  state,  exsilium 
might  Ir^  the  privilege  of  an  otTcnder.  Cicero 
might  then  truly  say  that  exi<iliuni  was  ni^  a  pun- 
ishment, but  a  mode  of  evading  puni.T«hntent  ;*  and 
ibis  la  quite  consistent  wiih  the  interdiel  being  a 
pimitihment,  and  having  for  ita  object  the  exsiliuin. 

According  to  Mobuhr,  the  interdict  was  intended 
10  prevent  a  person  who  had  become  an  exsul  from 
refuT-iiiHg  lu  Ktiint.'  and  reauming  his  eitiiten9hi;i ; 
and  Ihc  interdict  was  taken  ofl'  wh(^n  an  axsui  was 
recalled:  un  opinion  m  direct  contradiction  to  all 
the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Farther,  Mcbuhr  as 
serte  that  they  who  settled  in  an  iinpriviJeged  place 
(one  that  was  not  in  an  isopoUtieal  connexion  with 
Rome)  needed  a  decree  of  tlie  iwopU-,  declaring 
that  their  bettlemenl  should  operate  as  a  letial  ex- 
sdnim.  And  this  assertion  is  supported  by  a  hiuKle 
passage  in  Livy,"  Irom  which  it  appeared  that  it  was 
declared  by  a  plehiscilum,  ihiil  C.  Fabius,  by  goiQ" 
into  exile  {esuiaJum)  to  Tarquinii,  which  was  amu- 
nieipium,'  w  as  legally  in  exile. 

Niebuhr  asserts  that  Cicero  had  not  lost  his  fran- 
chise by  the  interdict,  but  Cicero  eays  that  thi 
consequence  of  such  an  intentict  was  the  h>ss  ot 
caput.  And  the  ground  on  which  he  mainly  ul- 
tentptetl  to  fiiipporl  his  case  was.  that  the  lex  by 
which  he  was  interdicted  was  in  fact  no  lex,  but  o 
proceeding  altogether  irregular.  Farther,  the  tnlcr- 
dlci  did  pat-a  against  Cicero,  but  was  not  tokm  ufT 
when  he  was  recalled.  It  is  imfHjs&ible  to  caution 
the  reader  too  much  against  adopting  inipheilly  any- 
thing  that  is  staled  in  the  oraiions  Pro  Cj^tn^,  iVo 
Balho^  and  Pro  Domo ;  and,  indeed,  anywhere  cUe. 
when  Cicero  has  a  case  to  bupp*trt, 

BAPHI'l'M  (jiatfiiov,  ^aoftaniiv),  an  establish* 
munt  for  dyeing  cluih,  a  dyeliouse. 

An  apparatus  for  weaving  cloth,  and  adapting  it 
to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  btmg  part  of  every  Greek 
and  Roman  household,  it  was  a  maiter  of  necessity 
that  the  Roman  govcrnmeni  should  have  it.s  own 
insiilutions  for  suiiilar  uses  ;  and  the  iimnense 
quantity  of  clotli  required,  both  for  the  army  and  for 
all  the  olTicers  of  the  court,  made  it  tndis[H'n&alde 
that  these  institutions  should  be  condueled  on  a 
large  scale.  They  were  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  according  to  the  previous  hahiis  of  the 
people  employed  and  the  facilities  for  carrying  on 
their  «p«-'raliOiis.  Tarentum,  havmg  been  cclebra 
ted  during  many  centuries  lor  the  fineness  and 
beauty  of  its  woollen  maimfacturos,  was  selected 
OS  one  of  the  most  suitable  places  for  an  imperial 
baphium  *  Traces  of  this  efatablishmeiit  are  still 
apparent  in  a  vast  accumulation  near  I'aranto, 
called  "Monte  Testacco,"  and  consisting  of  the 
sheila  of  the  Murex,  the  animal  which  aO'orded  tba 
purple  dye. 

A  passage  in  Ji^lius  Lampridius*  shows  that  these 
great  dyehouses  nnist  have  existed  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  It  is  stated  that  a  certain  kind  ot 
purple,  commonly  called  "  Probiana,"  because  I'ro- 
bus,  the  superintendent  of  the  dyehouses  (baphiit 
pmpotitun).  had  invented  it,  was  after^vard  called 
"  Alexandrina,"  on  account  of  the  preference  given 
to  it  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Sevems.  Besulea 
the  officer  mentioned  in  this  passage,  who  pruttably 
had  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  Impertal  baphia, 
it  appears  that  there  were  jiersona  called  prorura- 
tors,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
them  in  the  several  cities  where  they  were  e« 
tablished.  Thus  the  yotitia  Dtgnitatum  utnu^gv*. 
Imperii,  compiled   about  AD.   426,  mentions  the 
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T«mtfM. 

nc^AT  ;(sw*nt  b>  vt  .antncc^  si  :iKtr  xrt. 

HhK'k'tHyj.H     'Vtd  '^/ftTn.-i 

tMfcyi&A  «l;.Ar»  ka?4  prt-ruutrf  at  ^iftrmc  uia«» 
Mrf  m  ii.tf<!:r^.t  «yy;n:r>»A  «  ib  rtaipiKC  to  cV  JMant 
lw»T«  ti«wn  T*^  mryrjt.  TV  ovMt  n^aed  laodmi 
MttifM*  r^^afarrl  tV  h^sm!  an  an  <tt»  umtwmee,  vob- 
Mtt  ImvjCj  '>r  rM-aniftf ,  rmt  the  anrKSU  fenerallT 
r'^Mfvaz/i]  lU  ifr'/«lb  4jyf  fr/rm  wob  nf^ral  xaea- 
Ufm ;  aM  U*at  CM  '/T^Hu  v«r«  noc  behukdhaod  ui 
U.tA,  ari7  fA'^^  tiban  m  ^cfaer  arta.  is  uifiicKnit? 
iihr/wft  r^  u^.  MaSrKMt  «»f  tb^ir  phikffiopben.  The 
f^i.'M^  r'vy^/vvrpA^if'.rf  WhKh  M  ap(4jC4  tO  lettlDg 
iri«  b^rd  ^rwr,  mipti^t  a  positiirt  cihore-  G^i»w- 
allf  fKf^iakirijf.  a  thv^lc  ti«arij,  irvyi^  3affit  or  (!a<nV< 
wan  fyrtMi«Krr«:4  ajv  a  marfc  'A  manlin«M.  TV 
^>r«^k  fftiiUfVfptt'n'ii  Wfrrn  flurtlD^ubfcd  bf  tVir 
k/fiK  tf'nMt  M  a  i^/rt  r/f  ba^l^f;,  and  beD<;«  tt*e  term 
wbicb  f'«!niMi4*  applmi  Vf  Hf^OTat^a,  magiMttr  imrlm- 
tu»  Th«T  ihrtwnn  hHfttf^n  Wf.n  b^znieA  men  ;  as 
AfCJirriTmri'm,  Ajax,  Mfrnclaoa,  UI^Mies.*  Accord- 
injf  Ui  f  :Utytiifj^M,  rjuril  by  Athenftos,*  tV  Greeks 
worf;  tUf.  tn'HM  till  ihA  tmje  of  AkrzandertV  Great, 
and  h'!  a'l'la  tlmt  thr^  firm  man  who  was  riiaren 
was  «alM  #:v*rr  after  icnf/titv,  "  shaveo*'  (from 
Mff'fH^}.  J'liitarrh^  says  that  the  reason  for  tV 
fthavmK  was  that  th<7  might  not  be  polled  by  tV 
iMjsr'l  in  battle.  I'he  cust/jm  of  shaving  the  beard 
continu'^l  among  tb?  Or&:kH  till  the  lime  of  Justin- 
isn,  nnd  during  that  period  even  the  statues  of  the 
^tU^tphf.TH  were  witlimit  the  beard.  The  phUoso- 
fjiiern,  howevcrr,  generally  continued  the  old  badge 
of  tlirfir  proffSHion,  and  their  ftstentation  in  so  doing 
gHve  rlHf!  to  the  saying  that  a  long  beard  does  not 
\tnUt:  H  philosopher  (iruyovorpn^ia  ^iXoao^  oi 
itotft)t  Hw\  a  man  whfmf;  wisdom  Btop^>ed  with  his 
iH'iird  was  ealled  U  ituyuvo^  oo^^c-  So  Aulas  Gel- 
lius*  says,  "  Vtdro  harbam  et  pailium,  philotophum 
ntmdiim  video."  Homno"  speaks  of  "feeding  the 
philowfpliie  tfoard.""  Tlin  Romans,  in  early  times, 
woru  the  hf'ard  uncut,  as  wc  learn  from  the  insult 
offered  by  thn  fiaul  to  Marcus  I'apirius,*^  and  from 
(Jlcrro  ;*■  and,  according  to  Varro"  and  Pliny,"  the 
Uoninn  lH*ards  were  not  simvrd  till  B.C.  300,  when 
1'.  'I'icinhm  Ms-no  broug!it  over  a  barber  from  Sicily; 
nnd  I'Uny  adds,  that  tlie  first  Roman  who  was 
shaved  {roMvn)  every  day  was  Scipio  Africanus. 
His  (!UHtom,  however,  was  soon  followed,  and  sha- 
ving hrrnnir  u  rt^guliir  thing.  The  lower  orders,  then 
ns  now,  wore  not  always  able  to  do  the  same,  and 
lienon  llin  jrers  of  Martial"  In  the  later  times  of 
thn  Kpptiblic,  there  were  many  who  shaved  the 
lM*nrd  only  imriially,  and  trimmed  it  so  as  to  give  it 
nn  nrnanientnl  form ;  to  them  the  terms  bene  bar- 
hati^*  and  hnrhiituti"  arc  applied.  When  in  mourn- 
ing, nil  th(>  higher  as  well  as  tlie  lower  orders  let 
their  In-nrds  grow. 

In  the  general  way  in  Rome  at  this  time,  a  long 
beard  {barba  promisMo}*)  was  considered  a  nmrk  of 
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aoc  xJk  mm.  u  cook  ■ 
Sot  uiK  4f  iDaTBf  was 
«f  maaivxA.  and  Ae  dip 
vas  r*»iK6n£«ii  as  a 
tiralar  lsk  ued  Sor  ikm  ts  V  dooe. 
's«>vev«r.  X  vas  iene  «Vb  ihe  vonag  1 
seined  iV  tnfa  t^jk.*  Af  iWi  did  il 
year.  Caii^ia  la  has  SWa.  The  hair 
sorh  oceaaoas  was  eoaaeeraicd  lo  i 
Thns  'S'^TO  p«c  hja  sp  ia  a  cold  bnCr  set  v 
and  d««ii«a£ed  ii  to  Japiia'Capiloliaiis.* 
mentions  a  persoa  «1ki  aral  ftia  hair  as 
lo  .fccobpcas  Pi  iLiiisaii  aad  request 
u>  write  some  dettactton  lusia  on  the 
He  sent  the  kair  wish  a  box  set  wit! 

WHb  the  Emperor  Badiiu  the  bean 
rerire.'  Ptoiairfa  says  that  the  enperoi 
hide  some  scars  on  his  bee  "Hie  pra 
ward  became  eommon,  aad  tiH  the  tin 
stantme  the  Great  the  onperora  appea 
and  coins  with  beards.  The  Reman! 
beards  grow  in  time  of  moarning;  so 
did*  for  the  deatb  of  Julias  Cwsar,  an 
when  he  had  it  shaved  off  he  made  a 
festirity.*  The  Greeks,  <hi  the  other 
such  occasions,  shared  the  beaid  close.* 
says  that  the  beards  a(  the  inh^itants  c 
siterides  were  Idee  those  o(  goats.  Tac 
that  the  Catti  let  their  hair  and  beard 
would  not  hare  tbem  cot  till  they  ha 
enemy. 

Babbxbs.  The  Greek  name  for  a  b 
Kovpev^,  and  the  Latin  teauor.  The  tern 
is  modem  European  languages  is  derive 
low  Latin  barbaiorius,  which  is  found  in 
The  barber  of  the  ancients  was  a  far  m 
tant  personage  than  his  modem  repr 
Men  had  not  oAen  the  necessary  implemi 
various  operations  of  the  toOet :  comb: 
perfumes,  and  tools  for  clipping,  cuttini 
(Sec.  Accordingly,  the  whole  process 
performed  at  the  barber's,  and  hence  the 
course  of  people  who  daily  gossiped  a 
ttrina,  or  barber's  shop.  Besides  the  i 
barber  and  hairdresser,  strictly  so  calle 
cient  tmuor  discharged  other  offices.  H 
a  nail-parer.  He  was,  in  fact,  much 
English  barber  was  when  he  extracte<3 
well  as  cut  and  dressed  hair.  People  wl 
necessary  instruments  for  all  the  difTei 
tions,  generally  hA  also  slaves  expres 
purpose  of  performing  them.  The  busir 
barber  was  threefold.  First,  there  was  i 
of  hair :  hence  the  barber's  question,  nuf 
For  this  purpose,  he  used  various  knives 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  degrees  of  sharpnt 
Lucian,"  in  enumerating  the  apparatus  o: 
shop,  mentions  ir^Oo^  fiaxtupidiav  (jtaxo 
pic,  KoviMc  are  used  also,  in  I>tin  ct 
scissors,  ^aXic,  Siir^  ftaxaipa^*  (in  Latin 
icia\  were  used  too.'*  Uaxatpa  waa 
word.  (Bottigcr,  however,  says  that  1 
were  merely  used,  forming  a  kind  of  scia 
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lode  or  cutting  the  faair  was  with 
fiiif  ftaxaifi^.^)  }ncg\i\ZT\iy  and 
the  hair  was  considered  a  great 
generally,  and  Irom  Horaf^  ;' 
^,  alter  the  liair-cutiing,  ttiR  uneven 
(I  <Hii  by  iWL-pzcrft,  an  operation  to 
8[t|>hc>9  liic  icnn  frapayjyeaOat.  So 
on  gnrat  men,  who  wished  to  look 
irciistomcd  to  pull  out  iho  gray  hairs 
t*  This  was  considered,  however,  a  mark 
tUMCj}  The  person  who  was  to  he  oprra- 
bgrlhe  b.irber  had  a  roujjh  cloth  {ufi6?.Lvot; 
in  Htauiua')  laid  on  hi.s  shouldera,  as  now, 
Itfce  haire  off  his  dress,  &c.  Tho  second 
Ui^  liusin«-?<9  was  Ahaving  {raHerc,  raaiture, 
.Tkia  was  done  wtih  a  ivpiv,  a  nova£ula^'^ 
taM0.  relainiiifr  the  I^tm  root,  call  it), 
BJiin  a  case,  ^^frr;,  ^poOoKrj,  ^'pnt^KTic, 
PHte."*  Some,  who  would  not  submit  to 
lioa  ol'  tho  mzor,  used  instead  some  [low- 
bioryomtinenui  or  plaatera,  as  psihthnmj* 
*«,■*•  Venetvm  hUum  ,-'»  dropax}*  Stray 
III  «8Cftpe«l  the  ra-Aor  were  pulled  out  with 
cere  or  Iweexers  {rohdUt,  Tfnxo>.uCiw). 
\  port  of  the  barlier'a  work  was  to  pare 
I  of  Ibe  hands,  an  opcrdtion  which  the 
lipriHud  by  the  words  hvitxt^ctv  and  urr>- 
t  The  iBstmnients  used  ibr  this  purpose 
kd  hwxttrnipiOy  ir.  ftaxaifun.^*  This  prac- 
H^oyiiig  a  man  expressly  to  pare  the  nails 
Plaulus'a  humorous  description  of  the 
iolio: 

'H  tonsnr  tingvfn  dempnetat, 
I  ahttutu  pranegmina."^* 

tiuijici  It  did  nut  occur  to  pare  his  nails 
•ive  llic  raoneyhewoull  ht.eio  pay; 
L.  — It,  „.  ,f,p  panngs,  m  huiH-  uf  making 
So  Martial,  in  rallying  a  fop, 
-peusc  with  the  baibor's  servi- 
pig  diftcrcnt  kinds  of  plasters,  &c.,  asks 
\d/a£uta  attics  1     What  will  your  nails 
\  "wm  you  get  your  nails  pared  \     So  Ti* 
^J  fiitd  iprodesl)  ungtuM  artiJiciH  docta 
;  frucn  which  it  appeals  that  ibc 
was  in  the  habit  ol'  cuipNiyiug  one 
ioaable  tonsors.     The  inatrumenU 
toby  Martial.'* 
{QuptiTu^  or  ^uf^iTav\  a  stringed  in- 
by  Theocritiia  ffoXivio/jJof.*"    The 
uT*)i'*  led  the  grainmahans  to  dc- 
from  ^<ipvq  and  ft'iTo^,  a  thread  or 
ling  to  Sinibu,"  who,  if  the  read- 
ikcs  it  the  same  with  aa/iCvuTf,  it 
in.    Pindar,  in  a  fragment  qiioced 
the  inTcntion  of  it  to  Tcrpan- 
aaolher  place"  it  i^  ascribed  lo  Anac- 
^ysjOB**  tells  us  that  lu  his  day  it  was 
iiuno:     "     '        Its,  but  that  thn  KomanH, 
-^tdl  retained  it  at  ancient 
.IjIc  to  determine  its  exact 
ly :  later  writers  use  the  word 
Xvpa.    (V'uf.  Lysa) 

'LUS.      (>W.  CUCL^LLUS.) 

a  species  of  marble,  as   Pliny" 
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tenns  it.  found  in  .i^thiopia,  of  lh«^  eolmir  and  bard^ 
ness  of  iron,  whence  its  name,  froiu  an  Oriental  term 
Imtalt,  signifying  "iron."  To  what  Eastern  lan- 
guage this  word  belongs  is  not  known ;  we  may  eom- 
I»are  with  it,  however,  the  Hebrew  baj:zel.  Pliny 
speaks  of  fine  works  of  art  in  Kg^ptian  haHalt,  and 
of  these  some  have  found  their  way  to  iCome,  as 
the  lions  at  the  base  of  the  ascent  to  the  (Japilol, 
and  the  Sphinx  of  the  Villa  Borghcse.^  Wmekel- 
manii  distinguii^hes  two  kinds  ol  this  stone  :  the 
black,  which  is  the  more  common  sort,  is  the  ma- 
tcnal  of  the  figures  just  mentioned  ;  the  other  vari- 
ety has  a  gn;oiiisli  hue  '  We  must  hp  c-arefiil  not 
lo  confound  the  haxaltcB  of  the  ancients  with  the 
mrtdem  basalt.  The  former  was  merely  a  species 
of  syenite,  commonly  called  basaltoid  syenite,  black 
Kgyptian  basalt,  and  "baaalte  antique."  The  ba- 
salt of  the  moderns  is  a  hard,  dark-coloured  rock, 
of  igneous  ongin.' 

HASANISTAI.     [Vul.  Basanos.) 

•IJASAMTE8  LAPIS  {fituraviTTft  7J&of),  C2A\e^ 
also  BaianoM  and  Ijnpui  LydtuSy  the  Touchstone. 
Its  Greek  and  English  names  both  refer  to  Its  olSee 
of  trying  metals  by  the  touch.  The  ap[H'llation  oi 
"  Lydian  Stone"  was  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  Lydia  having  been  one  of  its  principal  Iwalities. 
It  was  also  obtained  in  Kgypt,  and,  bctiidea  the  uso 
just  mentioned,  was  wrought  into  various  orna- 
ments, OS  it  still  is  at  the  present  day.  Oihor 
names  for  the  Touchstone  wcro  Chryntes,  from  its 
particular  eOicacy  in  the  trial  of  gold,  and  CoOcuIa, 
because  generally  formed,  for  convenience'  sake, 
into  the  shape  of  a  small  whetstone.*  The  Baa^- 
nito  or  Touchstone  dill'ers  but  little  from  the  com- 
mon variety  of  silicious  slate.  Its  colour  is  grayish 
or  bluish  black,  or  even  perfectly  black.  If  a  bar  of 
gold  be  rubbed  against  the  smooth  surface  of  this 
stone,  a  metallic  trace  is  lelt,  by  the  colour  of  which 
an  ejcpehenced  eye  can  form  some  estimate  of  tho 
purity  of  the  gold  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of 
proceeding.  In  modem  times,  however,  the  judg- 
ment is  still  farther  determined  by  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  this  metallio  trace  by  the  application  of  ni- 
tric acid  [aquafortis),  which  immediately  dissolves 
those  substances  with  which  the  gold  may  be  al- 
loyed. Basalt  and  some  other  varieties  of  argillite 
ans^t'cr  the  same  purpose.  Tho  touchstones  cm- 
ployed  by  the  jewellers  of  Paris  are  composed  chief- 
ly of  hornblende.    Brogniart  calls  it  Cornicnne  Lyd' 

BAS'ANOS  ipatravof),  the  general  term  among 
the  Athenians  for  the  application  of  torture.  By  « 
decree  of  Scainandrius,  it  was  ordained  that  no  free 
Athenian  could  be  put  to  the  torture  ;*  and  this  ap- 
I>ears  to  have  been  the  general  practice,  notwith- 
standing tho  assertion  of  Cicero^  to  the  contrary 
((/(  ingtitu4tt  Afhcnienriitm^  Rhodiorvm—opud  quoa 
liberi  eivfjtque  lorqurntur).  The  only  two  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  practice  are  mentioned  by  Anli- 
phon*  and  Lysias  •  But,  in  the  case  mentioned 
by  Antiphon,  Bockh^*  has  shown  that  the  torture 
was  not  applied  at  Athens,  but  In  a  foreign  country ; 
nnd  in  Ly&las,  as  it  is  a  Platwan  boy  that  is  spokci! 
of.  w-p  have  no  occasion  to  conclude  that  he  was  at, 
Athenian  citizen,  since  wc  learn  fram  Dcmosthe 
nes"  that  all  Platieans  were  not  necessarily  Athe- 
nian ciiixens.  It  must,  however,  !«  olraerved,  that 
the  decree  of  Scarnandrius  does  not  appear  lo  have 
interdicted  the  use  of  torture  as  a  means  of  execu- 
tionr  since  we  find  Demosthenes"  reminding  the 


1.  (MooTv's  MineralogT,  p.  Sti.} — 3.  (Wiuckeliiuuiii,  Wrrkc, 
»vl.  T.,  p.  1 10,  400,  ic.H-9.  (Fit,  m  Plm..  1.  c.)—4.  (IIili'«  Tlie- 
(tpymsHii,  p.  180,  ia  nnlis.] — 5.  (Ckarrlnnd'k  Mini^ntlog;.  p 
SlW.)— S.  (Aniloc,  D«  Myst.,  9S.— Comfwra  Lya-,  «■«/  rpiv^. 
177.— c.  Aifunu.,  "IM.)— 7.  (Or»t.  Prnl..  o.  S4.>— 8.  U>f  ||rn«1. 
ookI..  THO.)— g.  (it.Siiiuin,  1S3.>— 10.  (SuaUliAu«.(let  MVuiiwt. 
I.,  p.  IW  i  ii-,  p.  4ia.)-ll .  vc  NcM..  1381.)—  U.  {\if>  eor.,yt\i 
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jndgca  that  tbcv  hat]  put  Anliphon  to  death  by  tlie 
rack  (oT/icd/iJfldiTi't).' 

The  fviilenre  of  (ilavt'ti  wus,  however,  always  ta- 
ken with  tortnrp,  and  iheir  irslrmony  wns  not  oth- 
erwise received.'  From  thi:)  circuriisuinco  iheir 
testimony  appears  In  have  been  considered  of  more 
value  than  that  of  freemen.  Thus  laeeus'  savs, 
"  When  slaves  and  I'rccmcn  are  at  Iiand,  ynn  do  not 
make  use  ofihc  testimony  of  freemen ;  but,  putting 
slaves  10  the  torture,  you  thus  endeavour  to  liiid  out 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  done."  Numerous  pas- 
£>Hge»  of  a  eimilar  nature  might  easily  t>e  produeed 
from  the  orators.*  Any  pers(»n  might  oiTer  his  own 
slave  to  be  examined  by  torture,  or  demand  that  of 
his  adversary,  and  the  offer  or  demand  was  equally 
called  irpoKAfjaic  Wr  ^dcavov  If  the  opponent  re- 
fused to  give  up  hisi^ave  to  be  thusexammed,  such 
a  refusal  was  looked  upon  as  a  strong  presumpiiun 
against  bim.  'I*ho  ?rp6«ij?oif  appears  to  have  been 
genenilly  made  in  writing.'  and  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  opponent  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
in  the  most  frequented  part  of  ilie  Agora;'  and  as 
there  were  several  modes  of  torture,  the  particular 
one  to  hp  employed  was  usually  specified.'  Some- 
tunes,  when  a  person  ulTeTed  his  slave  for  torture, 
he  gave  his  opponent  the  liberty  of  adopting  nny 
mode  of  torture  which  llie  latter  pleased.*  The 
parties  interested  either  superintended  the  torture 
themselves,  or  chose  certain  persons  for  this  pur- 
pose, hence  called  fiacaviarai^  who  took  the  evi- 
dence of  the  slaves.'  In  some  cases,  however,  we 
find  a  pubhc  slave  attached  to  Uie  court,  wlio  ad- 
miiiistrrfd  the  torture;"*  but  this  appears  only  lo 
have  taken  place  when  the  torture  was  administer- 
ed in  the  court,  in  presence  of  the  judges.'*  This 
pnblic  mndn  of  administering  the  torture  was,  how- 
ever, certainly  contrary  to  the  usual  practice."  The 
general  practice  was  to  read  at  the  trinl  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  slaves,  which  were  calkd  ^aaavui,'' 
and  to  confirm  them  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  administration  of  the  torture. 

BA8CAN'IA.     {ViiL  Fascikcm.) 

BASCAUDA,  a  British  basket.  Tliia  term,  which 
remams  with  very  little  variation  in  the  Welsli 
*'basKawd*'  and  the  Knttlish  *' basket.''  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome  topel her  with  the  articles  denoted 
by  it.  We  find  it  used  by  JuvenaP*  and  by  Mar- 
tial" in  connexions  which  imply  Ihat  ihesfi  articles 
were  held  in  much  esteem  by  ihe  luxurious  Ro- 
mans- In  nnj  other  mamifacture  did  ourl3nttsh  an- 
cestors excel  so  as  to  obtain  for  their  productions  a 
similar  dislinctioji,"  lu  wliat  couBisted  the  curios- 
ity and  the  value  of  thcsso  baskets,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  they  seem  tu  be  classed  among  vessels 
capatile  of  holdinfr  water. 

BASiLEIA  (Baai?^ia)  was  the  name  of  a  festival 
celebrated  at  I.,ehadetn,  in  Dceotia,  in  honour  of  Tro- 
phonius,  who  had  the  sumuuie  of  BaciXeix-  This 
fcsliral  was  alM  called  Trophonia — Tpo^urm  ;" 
and  was  firRt  observed  under  the  tatler  name  as  a 
seneral  festival  of  the  Bceotians  aflcr  the  battJe  of 
Leuclra." 

BAS'II-EUS  (liaoiXtvr),  ANAX  (ui-of),  titles  ori- 
ginally given  10  any  persons  in  authority,  and  ap- 

1  (Campftre  Pliimrcb.  Phoc.,  c.  35.)— 2.  (Anttph.,  Tetral,.  i., 
p.  033.)— 3.  (Dc  Ciron.  H»rrd  ,  30S.) — 4.  (Cm|«r«  Drmfi»th., 
c.  Onctor., !.,  p.  V74. — Aiitiphoii,  I»o  Clioreut.,  778. — Lyoune-, 
c  [,«ocr.,  l^tf-103.)— A.  [Dvinocth..  c.  Piuiluia.,  OTS.>— 0.  (Uc- 
■i«lh.,c  Aphi'lt.,  III..&I8.)— 7.  (Demotlh-.r.  Sleph.,  i.,  1120.) 
~S.  (Antijih.,  Ti*i  <71»oreiil.,  777.)— 0.  ^i\A^,n■ot  (ino'itinT.ii, 
iimrr^nftn  tU  ri  'li^attrriio*:  Ivx-t..  Trap.,  c  ».— Compar* 
DrmMth.,  c.  ruitkoa^  976.  070. — AoUph.,  KartfYnpia  ^ftfiptax., 
tW.) — 10.  imjfitjTtu  <U  iS^ir  »  ffipfoi,  gai  (iaaaviii  navriov  i^wr  ; 
JCieh..Pe  Ltff..  9S1.ed.  Taylur.)— 11.  (.£wh..l.r.— DeuMth., 
C.  EncTg'.,  1144.)— 12.  {jlneavRMiv  oIk  l«Ttv  iravrim  hti&v  i  De- 
■HwOi..  c.  Slrj.h.,  I.,  II W.)— 13.  (lUrpttrr.,  Suid.,  i.  ».  —  He- 
n>«Ui..  c.  \ic«tiiit.,  19M.)— 14.  [ui.,  46.)— 13.  (nv..W.l— 10. 
(H«iry'»Ui«t.iirBnuio.b.i.,r.6f  p.220  )— IT.  (PoUaZf  OaoniM 
L,  I,  ?  37  •— 1^*.  (Diod.  Sic,  j.x.,  53. J 
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plied  in  the  first  instance  indiscrimmately,  wn 
any  accurate  distmction.  In  the  governmenl 
Plioracia.  which  was  a  mi.xed  i\jnstitution,  cut 
ing  of  one  supreme  maffistrate,  twelve  peers 
cuuneUlors,  and  the  asseuibly  of  the  people,  eaiA 
the  twelve  who  shared,  as  well  as  the  cue  i 
nominally  possessed  the  supremo  power,  is  da 
nated  by  the  word  /JauUrtf.'  w*hich  title  hcca 
afterward  strictly  appropriated  in  the  sense  oft 
term  kmg  ;  but  ava^  continued  long  to  have  a  ait 
wider  signitieation.  In  the  Oedipus  Tyrannu^.  I 
title  ava^  is  applied  lo  Apollo,*  to  Tircsia-s,'  to  Q 
on  and  G^dipus.*  and  to  the  Chorus.*  Isocxal 
uses  yiaffiXfif  in  the  sense  of  kmg,  and  avai 
aetly  synonymous  with  prince,  calhng  the 
sons  uvoHTtc*  and  his  daughters  uvaaeat.  TliB  1 
of  bastleus  wa^  applied  to  magistrates  m  some 
publican  slates,  vvho  possessed  no  regal  pover,  I 
who  generally  attended  lo  whatever  was  connf 
with  the  religion  of  the  slate  and  public  wonl 
Tiius  the  second  archon  at  Athens  had  the  tit 
t>asUeus  (Dirf.  Abchon),  and  we  find  mi 
with  the  game  title  in  the  republican  statefti 
phi.'  Siphmis.'  Clialeedon,  Cyzaeus,  Sec* 

After  the  introduclion  of  the  republican  fomj 
government  into  Ihe  Grecian  communities,  ai 
terra  {rvfyavvo^^  tyrajinua)  came  into  use,  m  out 
distinction  lu  the  other  two,  and  was  used  to  d< 
naie  any  :iiizen  who  liad  acquired  and  rciainc 
life  the  supreme  authority  in  a  stale  which  had; 
viously  enjoyed  the  republican  form  of  govcnii 
The  Urni  tyrant,  ihurelbre.  aiiiung  the  Greekft,! 
a  ditferent  signiticatiun  from  its  usual  acccptanc 
iiKidern  language  ;  and  when  used  n.'pruacbfu 
i.^  only  in  a  pohtiral,  and  not  a  monil  sensej 
many  of  the  Greek  tyrants  conferred  great 
upttti  thi'ir  eounlry. 

BASILICA  (se,  adcs,  auh,  pttrlicvs — ^c 
also  rr^'m'^J,  a  building  which  served  as  a 
law  and  an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  fori 
chants  and  nitn  of  business.     The  term  is  der 
according  to  Philander,"  from  iio-aiAcvc,  a 
refen^ncu  to  early  times,  when  the  chief  i 
administered  the  laws  he  made  \  but  it  is  morej 
niediaifly   adopted   from  the    Greeks  of 
whose  second  arohon  was  Myleil  ufix^v 
and  the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated 
f(r)f,''  Ihe  siihsinntive  aula  or  porticu*  in  Lathi 
ing  omitted  for  convenience,  and  (he  distinctl 
ilhet  converted   into  a  substantive.     The  Oi 
wriLcrs,  who  speak  of  the  Uoman  basilicGr,  caUt 
sometimes  aroa't  fiaatMKai,  and  sometimes 
CToai. 

The  first  eilificeof  this  description  was  noti 
ed  until  B.C.  182  ;"  for  it  is  expressly  stated  by] 
historian  that  there  were  no  basilica:  at  the  til 
the  lire,  wlnt-h  destroyed  ?,o  many  bnildings  m 
Forum,  under  the  consulate  of  Marcellus  and 
nos,  U  C  212.'*    It  was  situated  in  the  Foniiif^ 
joining  the  Curia,  and  was  denominated  Be 
Porcia,  in  com  mo  mo  rat  ion  of  its  founder,  M- 
cius  Cato.     Besides  this,  there  were  twenty  ott 
erected  at  difTercnt  periods,   within    the   city| 
Rorao,"  of  which  the  following  arc  ihc  mosl^ 
quenlLy  alludt^l  to  liy  the  ancient  authors  :  I. 
tea  Scmpfonia,  con?tructed  by  Titus   Scmj 
B.C.  171,"  and  supposed,  by  Donati  and  Ni 
lo  have  been  between  the  vicus  Tuscus  and 
Velabmra.    2.  Basihca  Optmia,  which  was 
the  Comitium.     3.  iUsthca  I*auh  _t'mi/ri,  or 

I.  (Od.,  Tiii.,  390.)-S.  (1.610.)-i  (1.  MM.)— 4.  (1.011 
(1.  Oil-)—*-  (Eviifl.,  vol.  n.,  p.  318,  i^.    AuiTFr.)— 7.  I 
Qusct.  Gt.,  fii.,  177.)—*.  (Ii^jcr.,  J^irin.,  c.  1*.)— 0.  <1 
•rntilh,  1.,  i.,  p.  146.)— 10.  (Stat.,  t^ilv.,  i..  1,  30.— SiutL, 
31.)~n.  (Coutoieiit.  Viiruv.)— 13.  (I'aus.,  t..  3.  «  I.— Di 
Ari6to(fil.,  p.  7TB.)— 13.  Ctiv.,  »xisM44.) — 14.  iLir.,ti 
—15.  (PiliK-.,  Lvx.  Aot.,  ».  *.  Baaitic*.)— 1».  (Liv^  *lif , 
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M,  called  also  Regia.  Pauli  by  Statius.^ 
mentions  two  basilicee  of  this  name,  of 
»  was  buiit,  and  the  other  only  restored, 
s  .£milius.  Both  these  edifices  were  in 
n,  and  one  was  celebrated  for  its  oped  per- 
Phiygian  colamos,*  which  Plutarch  {Cat.) 
a  erected  by  L.  j£miliua  Paulus  during  his 
p,  at  an  expense  of  1500  talents,  sent  to 
'esar  from  Gaol,  as  a  bribe  to  gain  him 
1  the  aristocratica]  party.  A  representa- 
lis  is  given  below.  4.  Basilica  Pompeii, 
o  regioy*  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  6. 
fulia,  erected  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  Fo- 
opposite  to  the  Basilica  Emilia.  It  was 
roof  of  this  bnilding  that  CaUgula  scatter- 

among  the  people  for  several  successive 
.  BarJica  Can  et  Luetic  the  grandsons  of 
,  by  whom  it  was  founded.*  7.  Basilica 
Frajani^  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  8.  Basilr 
aniiniy  erected  by  the  Emperor  Constau- 
osed  to  be  the  ruin  now  remaining  on  the 
1,  near  the  Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus, 
lonly  called  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Of  all 
piificent  edifices,  nothing  now  remains  be- 
ground  plan,  and  the  bases  and  some  por- 
e  columns  and  superstructure  of  the  last 
e  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  in  better  preserva- 

extemal  walls,  ranges  of  columns,  and 
f  the  judges  being  still  tolerably  perfect  on 
d  floor. 

rran,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  one, 
hich  was  in  the  most  frequented  and  cen- 
of  the  city,  was  always  selected  for  the 
basilica ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  classic 
ot  unfrequently  use  the  terms  forum  and 
fnonymously,  as  in  the  passage  of  Clau- 
'.suetaqitt  cingit  Regius  aurtUis  fora  fascibua 
7r,  where  the  Forum  is  not  meant,  but  the 
hich  was  in  it,  and  which  was  surround- 
lictors  who  stood  in  the  Forum.* 
us'  directs  that  the  most  sheltered  part  of 
n  should  be  selected  for  the  site  of  a  basil- 
ler  that  Che  public  might  suffer  as  little  as 
rom  exposure  to  bad  weather,  while  going 
timing  from,  their  place  of  business ;  he 
>  hare  added,  for  their  greater  convenience 
aged  within,  since  many  of  these  edifices, 
the  more  ancient  ones,  were  entirely  open 
emal  air,  being  surrounded  and  protected 
an  open  peristyle  of  columns,  as  the  an- 
ireaentation  of  the  Basilica  Emilia,  from  a 

Lepidua,  with   the  inscription,  clearly 


boweYer,  the  Romans  became  wealthy 
fid,  and,  consequently,  more  effeminate,  a 
nibstitated  for  the  external  peristyle,  and 
ina  were  confined  to  the  interior ;  or,  if 
naaDy,  it  was  only  in  decorating  the  irpo- 
eatibole  of  entrance.  This  was  the  only 
hicfa  took  place  in  the  form  of  these  build- 

the  time  vf  their  first  institution  until 

•%.  (Ad  Att.,  IT..  10.)— 3.  (FliD.,  U.  N.,  xxxri..  34, 
J>*  BsU.  CiT.,  lib.  ii.>— 4.  (Sucu.  Octar..  31.)— 3. 
ir^  J7.)— 6-  (Suet-  OctBT.,- 20.)  —  7.  (De  llraor. 
A«Sb>— 6.  (PttiK.,  Lex.  Ant.,  I.  e.  —  Nard.,  Rom. 
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they  were  converted  into  Christian  churches  The 
ground  plan  of  all  of  them  is  rectangular,  and  their 
width  not  more  than  half,  nor  less  than  one  thinl 
of  the  length  ;*  but  if  the  area  on  which  the  edi- 
fice was  to  be  raised  was  not  proportion  ably  long, 
small  chambers  {chaUidica)  were  cat  off*  from  one 
of  the  ends,'  wbicfa  served  as  conveniences  for  the 
judges  or  merchants.  This  area  was  divided  into 
three  naves,  consisting  of  a  centre  {media  portieus) 
and  two  side  aisles,  separated  from  the  centre  one 
each  by  a  single  row  of  columns:  a  mode  of  con- 
struction particularly  adapted  to  buildings  intended 
for  the  reception  of  a  large  concourse  of  peo^e.  At 
one  end  of  the  centre  aisle  was  the  tribunal  of  the 
judge,  in  form  either  rectangular  or  circular,  and 
sometimes  cut  off  from  the  length  of  the  grand  nave 
(as  is  seen  in  the  annexed  plan  of  the  basilica  at 
Pompeii,  which  also  affords  an  example  of  the 
chambers  of  the  judices  or  chalcidica  above  men- 
tioned), or  otherwise  thrown  out  from  the  posterior 
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wall  of  the  building,  like  the  tribune  of  some  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  and  then  called  the 
hemicycle  :  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded  in  the 
Basilica  Trajani,  of  which  the  plan  is  given  below 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  a  most  sumptuous 
edifice,  possessing  a  double  tribune,  and  double  rcw 
of  columns  on  each  side  of  the  centre  aisle,  dividi  ig 
the  whole  into  five  naves. 

The  internal  tribune  was  probably  the  original 
construction,  when  the  basilica  was  simply  used  as 
a  court  of  justice ;  but  when  those  spacious  halls 
were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  traders  as  well 
as  loungers,  then  the  semicircular  and  external 
tribune  was  adopted,  in  order  that  the  noise  anU 


confusion  in  the  basilica  might  not  internipt  tne 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates.'  In  the  centre  of 
this  tribune  was  placed  the  cumle  chair  of  the  prs- 
tor,  and  seats  for  judices,  who  sometimes  amounV 
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W  to  the  nmnbcr  of  190.^  and  Iho  aavocaie*;  ^^ 
roimi!  (lie  »»1ps  of  the  hemicyclp.  called  IhP  M"i»,j,8 
{ttimun),  WLTL'  scats  for  jji-tsons  of  dislinolion,  «s 
well  aa  lli«  (lartirg  «'n(•>l^<'d  m  ihe  procrcdiciirs.  [{ 
woa  ill  I  In?  wing  nf  ihr  inbunc  ihat  Tib»'riuM  aat  tu 
ovenwv  llu*  jiidgTMi'Dt  ai  th^  trial  of  Uranuis  Mat- 
cellus."  'J'hf  lw(j  side  aisles,  as  has  boon  HBid, 
wt^re  ftcpamled  frtim  the  centre  one  bja  rowofcoI- 
ucnnH,  behind  L'lich  of  which  was  placed  a  Hqtmrf! 
pier  or  pilaster  ljmra»tata'),  which  supported  the 
lloHfing  ol  an  upper  fwirtioo,  smnlar  m  the  gaUerjr 
of  a  modern  church  ']'lie  upper  guUcry  waa  in 
like  mannLT  decorated  wilh  culumnB,  of  lower  di- 
nien&ioRB  than  ihuao  below ;  and  ihf;s«  served  to 
8up[>ort  ibe  roof,  and  were  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  imrapct  wall  or  baJuatrude  (plufau^ 
whjcli  wrved  a»  a  defence  ai^'ainst  llie  danger  of 
falling  over,  and  screened  the  crowd  of  loileruts 
above  (sui'lfiistlicuHi^)  fnun  ihp  iR'«ple  of  bnsincss  in 
Iho  ftna  l)elnw.*  This  aaUery  reached  entirely 
round  the  inside  of  the  building,  and  wau  friMjucnleO 
by  women  as  well  as  men,  Ihc  women  on  on©  eide 
and  the  men  on  iho  other,  who  went  to  hear  and 
•ec  what  was  Roing  on.'  The  stdircasc  whicli  led 
to  the  upper  portico  wna  on  Itio  outside,  as  is  f»een 
in  the  plan  of  the  DaBtlica  of  PoniiK-ii.  It  ia  arnii- 
lariy  tuiuaied  in  iho  l$ji«ilinu  of  Cunstantinc.  'the 
whole  area  of  UieBU  raagniriconi  sirucluves  wno 
covered  with  Ihrec  wparate  ccihnga.  of  (he  kind 
called  te*tMdinalu$n,  like  a  tortoise  bIicII  ;  in  l<^ehni- 
cal  languug(^  now  denoniinatet)  cirvcd,  an  expression 
ttMd  to  diBlinguish  3  ceiling  which  has  the  jrcncnil 
appearance  ol  a  vuult,  the  central  [Kirt  of  which  ig, 
bowcvur,  flat,  while  the  niiirgioR  im-line  by  n  cylin- 
drical shell  from  eiich  of  the  four  sides  of  the  cen- 
tral arjunre  lo  Ibo  Hide  walU ,  in  which  torm  the 
ancifinta  untt^iiied  a  rcAcmblanco  to  Uio  ahell  of  a 
.  tortoise. 

From  Iho  description  which  haa  been  given,  it 
will  be  eviilenl  how  much  these  edifices  werv  adapt- 
ed, in  Iheir  Rcnenil  form  and  conBinicltnn,  lo  the 
uaea  of  n  I  linslmn  church  ;  lo  which  purpose  some 
of  tliem  were,  m  foci,  converted,  as  may  ho  inferred 
from  a  passnge  in  Aiiaonius.  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror (iratinnua:  BiuUira  olim  ntcuttia  pl(tta,nuuc 
voliM  jtro  tua  Httlutf  rvacfptis.*  Hence  the  later  wri- 
tcni  of  the  Empire  apply  Ihc  term  basilicir  to  nil 
churches  built  after  the  model  just  dcscritM.d  ;  and 
*uch  were  ihe  earliest  edifices  dedicated  to  Chris- 
tian worship,  which,  with  their  original  designntion, 
conlinue  to  this  day,  bemg  still  called  at  Koine  ba- 
tilicke.  A  Christian  basilica  consisted  of  four  prin- 
cipal parta  ;  I.  Upovao^,  ilic  vestibule  of  entrance. 
3.  Nci-c.  iwci'jf,  and  soiuelimc.t  e-temmin,  the  niive 
or  centre  aisle,  which  was  divided  from  the  two 
aide  onca  by  a  row  of  columns  on  each  of  it*  sides 
Here  the  {jeuple  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  wor- 
aliip.  3  'Afdfnjv  (from  utnfMuvnv,  lo  usectid),  r.hn- 
ru9  {Ihe  choir),  and  stifri^ciHum,  a  pfln  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  ihe  nave  rotscil  above  the  Kcnenil  level 
of  the  door  by  a  liight  of  Hieps  4  '\/fwTrinv,  hpiiv 
fifffia,  ttinttvartum,  whirli  answer^  lo  Ihe  tribune 
of  the  ancient  basilica.  In  the  centre  of  this  sanc- 
tuary was  placed  the  hitli  allar,  under  a  lalwmacle 
or  canopy,  auch  aa  sitll  remains  in  the  Basilica  of 
St  John  of  I^leran  at  Rome,  at  which  the  priest 
ofliciAted  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  i»eopIe, 
Around  lhi«  altar,  and  in  the  wings  of  the  aanciua- 
num.  were  scati  for  the  »ssi^iuut  eleruy,  wilh  an 
elevated  chair  for  the  bishop  at  the  bollom  of  the 
circle  in  the  centre* 
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BASIK'ICA  (BaoiXmal  ^mniUir).    About 
870,  the  (I'reek  emperor  BiisiliUH.  ihc  Macedoi 
coinmenced  this  work,  which  u.  '       ' 

Bon  l>ro,  the  pliilosophcr.     Uci 
9ilius,  there  had  been  sevcrai  Ot  -  .. 
the  Pandect,  the  Code,  and  the  lustiii 
was  no  authorized  Greek  venbion  '  i 
numerous  Cuni^litutioiu  of  Justinian  ^b 
and  the  contradictory  interpretatiuna  of  the  j 
were  a  farther  reason  fur  publishing  a  revised 
text  under  the  imperial  authority.    This  great  1^ 
was  called  Dauilica,  or  llaotMKai  ^tara^rt^:  \t^ 
revised  by  the  order  of  ConstanLinus  I'orpUynM 
ncia,  about  A.D.  945.     The  Basilica  compris(.sl 
Institutes,  Pandect,  Code,  the  NoveUor,  and  Uj# 
penal  Consiituiinns  subsequent  to  the  lime  of  J 
tiniun,  in  a  Uruek  translation,  in  six  I  ^  '      '        hi 
lire  subdivided  into  liUf-s.     The  pu'i.  [j 

authorized  hwly  of  law  in  the  Urcek  !•. 
the  gradual  disuiiie  of  the  original  cuinpUatiai 
justimun  m  the  East. 

'Jlie  arrangfunent  of  the  matter  in  the  Basi 
OS  follows:  All  the  matter  relating  to  a  given 
ject  IS  nclccled  from  the  Corpus  Juns  ;  the  est 
fnun  the  Pandect  are  placttd  lirsl  under  each 
Iheu  ibe  eonslilutions  of  ihe  Code,  and 
dor  the  proviBliius  contained  in  Iho  Inst 
the  Novellw,  which  confinn  orcomplelc  t 
ions  of  the  Pandect.     The  Uasihca  does 
tain  all  tlint  the  Corpus  Juris  contains  ;  b: 
tains  nuroerou.H  fragments  of  the  <tpmions 
jurists,  and  ol  iniperial  Constiiuiions,  which 
III  the  C'OrpUH  Juris. 

The  Bnailtcii  was  published,  with  a  l^iin  n 
by  Kiihntl.  Parii*,  1647,  seven  vols,  fol     Fabrot 
lished  only  Ihiriy-aix  hooks  complete,  and  aUK 
era  moompleie :    the  other  books  were  m 
from  an  extract  from  ihr  HaF>dica  and  ' 
Four  of  ilie  deficient  Ijouks  were  afu  ; 
MS.,  and  piihll^hed  hy  lieihard  Mt-<  >m(c>>. 
iransLition  hy  y  Otto  Keitz,  in  the  hlih  vol 
his  Tlicsaun...  ^...ts  Civdls  et  Canuniei ;  and 
were  also  puhh^hed  separately  in  Londuit  in 
fuho,  aa  a  HUpp  •  ment  lo  Kahn>l's  i^lilioa     A 
orillcal  edition,  hy  lite  Dmihcrs  Hi'inibach,  was 
menood  in  IH3:^,  and  is  now  m  progn-sa 

•BASILISCrs  {fian(hnKOi)»  'he  P 
times  called  CwkJilnce,  from  llie  \  l' 

moilem  tunes,  that  it  is  produeed  lii 
a  cock.    "  Nicander  describes  il,"  ot>servc»  Un 
ams,  "as  having  a  small  body,  about  three 
long,  and  of  a  shinmg  colour.     All  the  nnci 
Ihors  !»peak  with  horror  of  the  poison  of  the  B 
which  ihcy  aflinn  to  be  of  so  deadly  n  nati 
prove  fatal,  not  only  wlieii  introduced  into 
but  also  when  iranamiiicd  thmugh  anothi 
Avicenna  relates  the  ciise  of  a  soldier,  who, 
iransfixed  a  basilisk  with  a  npcar,  it.n  venom 
fatal  lo  him,  and  alao  to  his  horse,  whose  lip 
cidentally  wounded  hy  it.    A  somewhat  ai 
ry  is  idltided  to  t»y  I,ucan.^    Linntcu-~ 
course,  all  the  aloriea  at)out  the  Bas 

fabulous,  refers  Ihia  creature,  aa  me: 

ancients,  to  the  Lacerta  l^iutna.  I  cannot  help  tl 
ing  it  very  prohlemaricai,  however,  whether  Ih 
iuin4  be  indeed  the  Basilisk  of  the  ancients. 
met  auppoacs  the  Scriptural  basiliok  to  be  the 
with  I  ho  Cohrn  Hi  Capello,  but  I  am  not  a  wan 
its  bring  found  in  Africa  The  seriwnt  whic 
described  under  the  name  of  HtiMknh  hy  Jadi 
would  answer  very  well  in  most  re«pc<c(a  M 
ancient  descriptions  of  the  Bfcsiliak  "■ 

UAS'lTCK'NA.  a  kind  of  litter  {Uctiea)  m 
women  were  carried  in  the  lime  of  the  Roman 
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to  bare  resembled  the  lectica 
iflloMlj;  and  the  only  dinenincu 
that  the  leciica  was  carried  by 
ito,«iullbf  baatema  by  twn  mules.  Several 
ii«  of  Uie  word  have  been  proposed.  Sal- 
wppohes  il  In  be  derived  from  ilie  Greek 
!,>*  A  itesenption  of  a  basicma  is  given  by 
\nlholoKy* 
iv,  Balnearium^  Balnntm,  Ai- 
liiiwHCff,  tJi'i'ii'T,  and  Thtrtfut.  These  words 
piominonly  translated  by  our  freneral  term 
IsUts;  but  in  the  wntmes  ot  the  earlier 
bcttrr  authors  lliey  nrc  used  with  a  nice  dis- 
Btdneum  or  Mineum^  which  is  derived 
UrMk  ikiXnvfiuv,'  sigiiilies,  m  its  prnuary 
hath  or  balhmif-vossol.  such  as  most  per- 
'4n|  consequence  among  the  Hoinuna  pos- 
in  their  own  house^i  -  m  which  sense  it  is 
Cicero,'  biiltnciim  calrjim  juUi/o^  and  from 
to  signify  the  chamber  which  con- 
_  tuth'  {labrum  li  in  balineo  noH  ett),  wluch 
'Ao  proper  translation  of  tbe  word  (talncan- 
Theilinunutive  haincolum  is  adopted  by  Sen- 
^i(^aie  the  bath-room  of  Scipio,  in  the 
luin,  and  is  cxiirc^sly  usi'd  to  charac- 
i»ii;ni.-,iimrn^  modtMv  of  rcpoWican  mao- 
iit  the  luxury  of  htii  own  times. 
-^  of  private  individuals  became 
aptuuu^  and  comprised  many  rooms  iii- 
ic  one  Miiall  cliamber  des^cribed  by  Sene- 
li:  :  iir  halmta  was  adopted,  which 

ict^  ..ii^t',  bad  refereni^e  only  to  the 

^ i    i.-.uns.     Thus  Cicero  terms  the 

le  villa  ol  his  brother  Quintus'  baincaria. 

baltnfa,  which,  according  to  Varro,* 

liar  number,  were  the  public  baths. 

however,  used  in  the  singular,  to  dcsig- 

ifale  bdtli,  in  im  mi^^ription  quoted  by  Rei- 

Thus  Cicero'*  s[M'iiks  of  Imlnetu  SeniaSt 

,1.',..,.    -.11.)    irt   rrjih/iuto   Aa/n«flrnm,"  and 

letu  Sitjos.     Dot  this  accuracy 

d  by  many  of  the  subsequent 

fiiifiicuJafly  by  the  pocls,  among  whom 

)( uncnmiuonly  used  in  the  plural  number 

tlie  public  baths,  since  tlic  word  balnea 

«0(  be  introduced  in  an  tiexamcter  verse. 

ibo.  in  the  same  snnlonco,  makea  use  of  ilie 

plural  *jdnrti  for  public,  and  of  balneum  fur  a 

i''  \i\\\  '■  *   TKtrma  ( from  i^rp^trj,  warmth)  m^an, 

-prinjjs  or  baths  of  wanu  water,  but 

to  bi'  applifnl  to  the  structures  in 

tMibs  wore  pla».>:d,  and  which  were  both 

'Jliere  was,  however,  a  material  dis- 

Iween  the  halnt^z  and  therm<c,  inusnuich 

»pr  *as  the  term  used  under  the  Hipiib- 

[ffrrediothe  public  establishmenLs  of  that 

ctinlAined  no  appliances  for  luxury  be- 

jncie  convenience  of  hot  and  cold  haths, 

tef  naiiiti  was  g^iven  to  those  inngniH- 

"icli  grew  up  under  the  Empire,  and 

within  their  range  of  buildings  all 

icea  belonging  to  the  Gieek  gymtia- 

I  rvi^uiar  establishment  appropriated 

tiuog,  which  distinction  is  noticed  by  Juvo- 

*'''^petii nu  thrrmaj,  ant  Phahi  htdnea." 

il*ntere.  howcTer.  use  these  lejins  wilh- 

Tlius  the  baths  erecletl  by  Clau- 

ihe  frcedroan  of  tbe  Emperor  Clau- 
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I  dian,  arc  styled  by  Statius'  balntA^  and  by  MartiaP 

'  Etrusci  tkenntUic.     In  un  (pigrnui,  also,  by  Mar- 

■  lial,"  "xubtce  baiucum  ihermu,''  the  terms  are  not  ap- 

phfd  to  the  whole  budding,  hut  to   two  different 

cbambers  in  the  saiuo  edifice. 

Jiathing  was  a  practice  famdiar  to  ilic  Ureeks  of 
both  sexes  from  iho  earliest  times,  bolh  in  fresh 
water  and  salt,  and  m  the  natural  warm  springs  aa 
well  as  vessds  artificiaUy  heated.  'I'hus  Nauaicae, 
daughter  of  .\lcinuus,  kuig  of  Phu'acia,  giK's  nut  witJi 
her  attendants  to  wash  !ier  clothes,  and,  after  the 
task  18  done,  she  bathes  herbelf  in  itie  river*  Ulys- 
ses, who  is  conducted  to  the  same  spot,  strips  and 
takes  a  bath,  while  she  and  her  servants  suuid 
aside.*  Europa  also  bathes  in  the  nver  Anaurus.* 
and  Helen  and  bcr  companions  in  the  Kuroias.^ 
Warm  springs  were  also  resorted  to  for  the  purjHise 
of  bathing.  The  'HpoxAtia  Xavrpu  shown  by  Vul- 
can or  Minerva  to  Hercules  arc  celebrated  Uy  the 
poeta.  Pindar  spc^aks  of  the  hot  bath  of  tlie  nymphs 
— ^cpfta  Nvfti^v  ?MVTpi'i,*  and  Homer'  celebrates  one 
of  tbe  streams  of  tlie  Ncamander  for  tis  wann  tem- 
perature. The  artiticial  warm  bath  was  taken  in  a 
ve.ssel  called  tuitifjiyOu^  by  Homer,'"becauso  il  dimin- 
ished the  uncleaulmess  of  the  skin,  and  Iftf-aat^  by 
Athenmus."  Jt  would  appear,  from  the  description 
of  the  bath  uduunistered  to  Ulysses  in  the  palace  of 
Circe,  that  tliis  vessel  did  nut  contain  water  itself, 
but  was  onl)'  used  for  the  bather  to  ait  in  while  the 
warm  water  was  jxiured  over  him,  which  was  heated 
in  a  largo  caldron  or  tripod,  under  which  tbe  lire  was 
placed,  and,  wheu  sullienjiitly  warmed^  was  taken 
out  in  nther  ve-ssel.s,  and  poure<l  ovt-x  tbe  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  person  who  sat  in  the  aadftiy^of.** 
Where  cleanliness  merely  was  the  object  sought, 
cold  bathing  was  adopted,  which  was  conciidered  aa 
most  bracing  to  the  nerves  ;*'  but,  after  violent  boJ- 
dy  fatigue  or  exertion,  w;irm  water  was  made  uso 
of,  in  order  to  refresh  the  body  and  relax  the  over- 
tension  of  ibe  muaclrs.'*  Thus  tbe  daufuvOtt^  is  pre- 
pared  for  I'eisistrstus  and  Telemaehus  in  tbe  pal- 
ace of  Meneluiis.'^and  is  resorted  to  by  Ulysses  and 
Dioined,  when  they  return  with  the  captured  tiorses 
of  Rhesus.'* 

'Ef  />'  (iffo/iftftjuf  Ptivrec  H\effTac  Xotffovro. 
From  which  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  vessel 
was  of  polished  marble,  like  the  basins  {labra)  which 
have  been  diseo\'ered  in  the  Koman  baths.  An- 
dromache, in  the  22d  book  of  the  Iliad,  prepares  a 
hot  halli  for  Hector  against  his  return  from  battle; 
and  Nestor,  in  the  Ulb,  orders  Hecamcde  to  make 
reaily  the  warm  bath  (&tpfia  Xocrpd) ;  and  Ihe  Phae- 
acians  are  represented  as  being  addicted  to  the  van- 
ities of  dress,  wanu  baths,  and  sexual  indulgence.'* 

Klfiard  t'  i^rifwtAa,  Aorrpii  re  i)fp/id,  Kai  rival. 
It  was  also  customary  for  the  Greeks  to  lake  two 
baths  in  succession,  first  cold  and  afterward  warm ; 
thus,  in  the  passage  of  the  Viad  just  referred  In, 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  both  bathe  m  Ibe  sea,  and  af- 
terward refresh  themselves  with  a  warm  balh  (d^d- 
fiivdo^)  upon  returning  to  their  tents.  The  custom 
of  plunging  into  cohl  water  after  the  warm  bath 
mentioned  by  Ariatides,"  who  wrote  in  the  second 
century,  does  not  refer  to  the  Greeks  of  this  early 
age.  but  to  those  who  lived  after  the  subjugation  of 
their  country  by  Iho  Romans,  from  whom  the  habit 
was  most  probably  borrowed. 
After  bathing,  both  sexes  anointed  themselves. 
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Ihe  worapn*  as  wtill  aa  men,  in  order  thai  the  skin 
mi|r)it  not  be  \vii  harsh  and  ruugh,  especially  alter 
wam»  wiilrr '  Oil  {llaiuv)  la  Ihe  only  ointment 
mfiilionc'd  by  ilomcr  as  used  for  this  pnr[>nsi%  and 
Pljny*  says  ihal  the  Greeks  had  no  liclUrr  oinlment 
at  the  nine  of  the  Trojan  war  than  oil  peTfuincd 
with  herbs  In  all  the  |ussages  quoted  above^  the 
bathers  anoint  themselves  with  clear  pure  oil  (Xi'rr' 
ifAa/w):  but  in  the  23d  book  of  tlie  Iliad.*  Venus 
anoints  the  body  of  Hector  with  oil  scented  with 
roses  {i?.ai<(t  ^otlCevn),  and,  in  the  14th  book  of  tlic 
same  poetn,'  Juno  annlms  herself  with  ail  "ambro- 
sial sweet,  and  odonleroiis'*  {ufiCpoatov^  iAavuv,  rid- 
vQfirvov)  ■-  and  elsewhere  the  oil  is  termed  ii'u6e^, 
sweet-smelling,  upon  which  epithet  the  eonimenta- 
lors  and  AlhenteuB*  remark  that  Horner  waa  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  more  precious  oinimenis, 
but  ealls  thini  oil  Wilh  an  epithet  to  distinguish 
them  fruni  eoimnon  oiL  The  nnoient  heroes,  how- 
ever, never  used  precious  un[;uents  (ftvpa). 

Among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  Rnmans,  bathing 
was  always  a  prehminary  to  the  hour  of  meals.  In- 
deed, the  process  of  eating  seems  to  liave  folhiwed 
as  a  matter  ol"  course  upon  that  of  bathing;  for 
even  Nausicae  and  her  companions,  lu  the  pau&age 
refei  red  to  above,  immediately  after  they  had  bathed 
and  anointed  themselves,  sat  duvvn  to  eat  by  the 
river's  side  while  waiting  for  the  clothes  to  drj.' 

The  Laet'do^inoniuns,  who  considered  warm  wa- 
ter as  enervating  and  cffeminAte,  iimuI  two  kimis  of 
baths,  namely,  the  cold  daily  t>alh  in  the  Hurotas, 
which  Agesilaus  also  used,"  and  a  dr>*  .sudoritic  liath 
in  a  chamber  healed  with  warm  air  by  means  of  a 
stove  ;•  and  from  them  the  chamber  used  by  the 
Romans  for  a  similar  purpoetf  was  termed  Lacon- 
»cwrn." 

Thns  it  seems  clear  tliat  the  Creeks  were  famil- 
iar with  the  uae  of  tlie  balh,  both  as  a  source  of 
benllh  and  pleasure,  lona;  before  it  camo  inlu  goiier- 
A  praotice  among  the  ICujtmns,  iilibough  they  had 
Qo  public  cslabhshmenls  expre-'ftly  devoted  lo  the 
jurpose  of  the  sunie  magitilicencc  as  the  Roiiimis 
had  ;  in  which  sense  the  words  of  Artemidoms" 
may  be  understood,  when  he  says.  "They  were 
unarquaintetl  with  the  use  of  baths"  d^aXaietu  otx 
^itiaav) ;  for  it  ap]H?ar5  that  tlie  Athenians,  at  least, 
had  pirttlic  baths  {?.ovTpuvi^)  attached  to  the  gym- 
nasia, whidi  were  more  used  by  the  pommon  peo- 
ple than  hy  tlie  great  and  weallliy,  who  liad  private 
b"it!i8  in  their  own  houses.'* 

The  Koraans,  as  well  as  Greeks,  resorted  to  the 
rivers,  in  the  carhcr  periods  of  their  history,  from 
motives  of  beulth  or  cleanliness,  and  not  of  luxury; 
for.  as  the  use  of  linen  was  little  known  in  those 
ages,"  health  as  well  as  comfort  rendered  rreiiiienl 
Ablutions  necessary.  Thus  we  learn  from  Seneca'* 
that  the  ancient  Romans  washed  their  legs  and 
arras  daily,  and  bathed  their  whole  body  once  a 
week. 

Il  13  not  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the  use 
of  tho  warm  bath  was  iirst  introduced  among  tlie 
Koroans;  but  we  learn  from  Setit'ca"  lh;it  Sripio 
had  a  warm  bath  in  hi-^  villa  at  hitenmni,  wlurh, 
however,  was  of  Ihn  simpU^t  kind,  consisting  of  a 
umplc  chumher.  just  suthctent  for  the  necissnry 
porposes,  and  without  any  pretension  to  luxury. 
It  was  "small  and  dark,"  he  says,  "  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients."  This  was  a  bath  of  warm 
ueirr;  but  the  practice  of  heating  an  apartment 
ffilh  warm  air  by  flues  placed  immediately  under  il. 


1.  (Od.,  n.,  «.)— a.  (Alhen.,  1.  c.)— a.  (H.  N^  lui,  I.)— I. 
(1.  166.)— 5.  n.  IT2.)  — 0.  {x»^  II.)— 7.  (Od..  n.,  W.)  — 8, 
(Xrn..  Hiitlon.,  ».,  4,  H  IS.— Plut..  Ale,  23.)— 9.  (Dion,  Ini.,  u. 
S15,  rtj.  llnnnot.,  1006-1—10.  (I'mbipojc  t>trmlM,  in.,  p.  413.  nl. 
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so  aa  to  produce  a  vapour  bath,  is  statcil  by 
us  Maximuti^  and  by  Pliny'  to  have  been  mvt 
by  Sergiua  Grata,  who  livctl  in  the  age  of  Ci 
before  the  Maraiu  war.     'I'he  expresi^iion  tisefi^ 
Valerius  Maximus  is  balnea  pcnsilta,  and  by 
baltneojt  fcnsiU*^  which  is  differently  explaj|ipdi| 
different  commentators  ;  but  a  single  glance  at 
plans  inserted  below  will  be  suiUcieni  in  oi 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  Doormg  oTj 
chambers  was  lunpenticd  over  the  hollow  ccllaj 
the  hypo<'aust,  called  hy  Vitjuvms  mpenstira 
daiiorum,*  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  pr 
meaning  of  the  invention,  witich  is  more  fully  J 
emplltied  in  the  fuUowing  pussiage  ofAusunhn 
'^Quid  (mrmorem)  ^tr  aviphwea  ttUtttnuUt 
fumant 
Balnea,  fcrrentt  cum  MuUibtr  haxtttva  operto^ 
Volrit  anhelaloJi  tectoria  ptr  caiMftamm^M, 
Incttiavm  ^lomtrans  astu  txtpirante  Mtporcm  T" 
By  the  lime  of  Cicero,  the  use  of  baths. 
public  and  private,  of  wann  water  and  liot  air, 
obtained  ver>' generally. and  with  aconsidirabie] 
grce  of  luxur)",  if  not  of  splendour,  as  may  be 
lecied  from  a  Iniler  to  his  brother,*  in  which  he] 
fonns  him  lliat  he  had  given  directions  for  rfmt" 
the  vafhiiir  bath, (fljjfl)  into  Ihe  opposi' 
nnilrcssing-room  {tipojytcrium),  on  ii- 

t3ue  being  placed  in  an  injudicious  smlu.i,, 

we  learn  from  the  same  author  ibai  then? 
baths  at  Rome  in  his  time — tmi-neas  .Vmiuj* — "wl 
were  open  to  the  public  upon  payment  of  a 
fee.' 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  hisiory,  a 
greater  delicacy  was  observed  wilh  re^jwci  to 
miscuous  bathing,  even  among  ine  mm.  than 
usual  among  the  Greeks  ;  for,  according  to  Vij 
riuB  Maximu.'*,*  it  was  deemed  indecent  fur  a  fnl 
to  bathe  in  company  with  his  own  son  after  ha! 
attained  tho  age  of  puberty,  or  a  8<m  in-law  wit 
father-in-law:  the  same  respectful  reserve 
shown  to  blood  and  afGnity  as  was  paid  lu  the 
pies  of  the  gods,  towards  whom  il  was  considi 
as  an  act  of  irreligion  even  to  appear  naketl  in 
of  the  places  consecrated  to  their  worship.* 
f  irtuo  passed  away  as  wealth  increased  ;  and,  wj 
the  ilierma'  came  into  use.  not  only  did  the 
bathe  tojrelher  in  ntiuibers,  but  even  men  and  wi 
stripped  and  bathed  promiscuously  in  the  same 
Il  is  tn:e,  however,  that  the  public  cstabh&bi 
often  contained  separate  baths  !ur  both  sexes 
joining  to  each  other,"  as  will  be  seen  in  have! 
also  the  case  at  the  baths  of  Pompeii.  Aulas 
liys*'  relates  a  alory  of  a  consul's  wife  who 
whim  to  bathe  at  Tuanum  (Teaiio),  a  small  pr 
cial  town  of  Campania,  in  the  men's  baths  (bt 
vmlifjur) ;  prohaljly  because,  in  a  small  town. 
female  department,  like  that  at  Ponipni,  was  mor* 
oonfiiiud  and  less  convenient  than  that  assigned  t< 
the  men  ;  and  an  order  was  consequently  given  tfi 
the  quEBittr,  M.  Marius.  to  turn  the  men  out.  But 
whether  the  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  us« 
each  other's  chambers  indiscriminately,  or  thai 
.some  of  the  public  establishments  had  only  one 
common  set  of  hatha  for  both,  the  custom  prevailed 
under  the  Empire  of  men  and  women  bathing  indi» 
criminatcly  together."  This  custom  was  fortmldcf 
by  Hadrian"  and  bv  M.  Aurelius  Antonmus;** 
Alexander  Sevenis  prohihiled  any  batbs.  cox 
to  both  sexes  (haliua  miiia)^  from  being  openi 
Rome  '* 
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laths  {bairtca)were  first  inslitn- 
for  ihe  lower  orders,  wlio  alone 
pi.i'iir  .  itic  people  of  wealih,  as  well  as 
formed  tljeequr^trlan  and  senalorian  or- 
i.i.Y.itr  baths  in  their  own  houses.  But 
noi  long  enjoyed ;  for,  ns'early 
'  'I  Julius  OvNar,  wc  find  no  less  a 
Utfu  the  mother  of  Augufitus  making  nse 
lUo  establisbraenlfi,'  which  were  probably, 
t,  arparatoii  from  the  men's;  and,  m  pro- 
,  <rvcn  the  iMnperurs  thcmsrlvea  batlied 
wUb  the  nieancit  of  (he  people.  Thus 
Dfteii  bathed  in  public  amon)^  (he  herd  {cum 
;  and  ^-vcn  the  virtuous  Alexander  Sc- 
:  his  b.itli  among  the  populace  in  the  thcr- 
d  hiiii54.'lf  ert^clod,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
cessors,  and  relumrd  to  the  palace  in  hJs 
;*  and  the  abandoned  Gallienus  amu- 
bv  bathing  m  the  midst  of  the  young 
fbolb  eeics — men,  women,  and  children* 
Ihs  were  opened  at  siimisc  and  closed  at 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  it 
r  that  they  were  kept  open  nearly  all 
Ltcd*  to  have  furni±>hed  oil  for  his 
)  previ(misty  were  nut  opened  be- 
■uiroram),  and  were  shut  before 
il ;  and  Juvenal'  mclutlcs  in  his 
•  inimoraliiicft,  that  of  tiking  the 
Igbt  ii>tUnea  %octe  nibith  which  uay.  bow- 
ir  (o  private  baths. 

ir«  uf  a  batb  wsb  a  quadrant,  the  smallest 
UMwA  money  from  the  age  of  Cicero  down-  \ 
*•■•'■■  •■  '-  ;iaid  to  tho  krtper  of  the  bath' 
.p,e  It  is  termed  by  Cicero,  in  the 
juadrantarta  permulalio,  and  hy 
rr*  quojiraiuana.  Chiklreo  bcluw  a  cer- 
r  ndinittt^  free.' 

credulity  niri  ^ii  nondum  ars  favan/ur." 

lii'i.  .ind  fnreignr^ra,  w?re  admitted  to 

if  not  to  all.  without  payment. 

'..  loacription  found  al  Rome,  and 

L-    OCTaVIO.  L.  r.  CiM. 

fturo    TR[B.  VIL 

UkViTIOTiKV  UBITUITXM   ■tIMCIPIDOB, 
INCOLIS 
ROfriTIPtrs  ET  AD»tXTOBIUDS. 

IM  WPTT  closed  when  any  misfortune  hap- 
Ti" ,"  and  Suetonius  taya  Ihat  the 
;.i:ide  it  a  capital  oflt-nc?  to  in- 
;.  of  bathins  upfm  any  religious 
T  were  originally  placed  undiT  thr 
CO  of  itio  Kdiles,  whose  bwainesa  it 
also  in  repair,  and  to  see  that 
i;i  and  of  a  properiemperatiue." 
Tiocta,  Llio  >ame  duly  seems  to  have  de- 
n  the  nufl'stor.  as  may  be  inferred  from 
^■IrvaJy  quoled  from  Aulut>  Gelliu:i  ** 
■i  tmnkDy  a«oji»'nrd  l>y  the  Uonian?  for 
rteh  vna  the  eighth  hour,  ur  shortly  af- 

wmfti^riB  arrtoTt ;  lavtJnmur  una; 

#1*1/  Sttpkant  balnta  juncla  mihr" 

titae  avnc  but  invalids  were  allowed  to 

Vilnivios  n'ckonathe  ln's:  hours 

r  bathrti::  f"  he  from  midday  until  aLuut 

■  n,'  bath  al  the  ninth  hour  in 

r»d  I  :i  in  winter;'*  and  Marlia. 

-I   lSj*rt..  Ha4lr..  c  IT.)— 3.  (Irfuo- 

-*    (TivlM-ll.  I'ulltu,  Lta  Cltlllf  Q.  diiub., 

s,-...    1.   cj— fl.    (Sat.,   tl.,  <10.> 
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i^ro.,  Sat.,  It.,  lyi.)  — lU.   (1^1. 
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speaks  of  taJting  a  bath,  when  fatlgaed  and  weary, 
at  the  tenth  hour,  and  even  later* 

When  Ihe  water  was  ready  and  the  baths  pre- 
pared, notice  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  b^U — hm 
fhcrmamn.*  One  of  these  bells,  with  the  inscription 
FiBMi  liAi-NEATORts,  was  found  in  the  therms  Uio> 
cietiana},  m  the  year  IJHS,  and  come  into  ihu  pos- 
session of  tho  lOiimed  Futvius  Trrsintis.' 

Wliile  the  bath  was  used  for  health  merely  or 
cleanliness,  a  single  one  was  consirlered  stiflicicnt 
at  a  lime,  and  that  only  when  requisite.  But  the 
luxuries  of  the  Empire  knew  no  such  bounds,  and 
the  daily  bath  was  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as 
seven  and  eight  times  in  succession — the  number 
which  Ihe  Kmperor  Commodus  indulged  himself 
with.*  Gurdian  bathed  seven  times  a  day  in  sum- 
mer, and  twice  in  winlor;  the  Rmperor  Gnllitnus 
six  or  seven  times  in  summer,  and  twice  or  thrice 
in  winter.'  Commodus  also  look  his  meals  in  tho 
hath  /  a  custom  which  was  not  coniined  to  a  dis- 
solute empCTor  alone,  for  Martial'  attacks  a  certain 
i£miiius  for  the  same  practice,  which  passage,  how- 
ever, is  differently  interpreted  by  some  commenta- 
tors. 

It  was  the  usual  and  constant  habit  of  the  Ro- 
mans lo  take  the  bath  after  exercise,  and  previous- 
ly tu  their  principal  meal  {carta);  but  the  debauchees 
of  tho  Empire  bathed  also  aflcr  eating,  as  well  ao 
before,  in  order  to  promote  digestion,  so  aa  to  ac- 
quire a  new  appnilte  fiir  fresh  dclicacirs.  Nero  is 
related  Id  have  indulged  in  this  practice,*  which  is 
also  alluded  to  hy  Juvenal.* 

Upon  (luiiLing  the  bath,  it  was  usuat  for  the  Ro- 
mans, as  well  as  Greeks,  lo  be  anointed  wilh  oil ;  lo 
which  custom  both  Ptmpey  and  Brutus  are  repre- 
sented by  Plutarch  as  adhering  But  a  particular 
habit  of  body,  or  tendency  to  certain  complaints, 
sometimes  required  tins  order  to  be  reversed ;  for 
which  reason  Augustus,  who  suffered  from  nervous 
disorders,  was  accustomed  to  anoint  himself  before 
bathing;*"  and  a  similar  practice  was  adopted  hy 
Alexander  Sevcnis."  The  most  usual  practice, 
howpTer,  seems  lo  have  been  tn  take  some  gentle 
exercise  (exercitatw)  in  tho  first  instance,  and  then, 
after  bathing,  to  be  anointed  either  in  the  sun,  or  in 
tlie  tepid  or  thermal  chamber,  and  finally  to  take 
their  Ibod, 

'Hie  Horaana  did  not  content  ihemaoU'Cs  wilh  a 
single  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water,  but  they  weni 
through  a  course  of  hnihs  in  succession,  in  which 
the  agency  of  air  as  w-ell  as  water  was  applied.     Ft 
irt  difficult  to  ascerutin  the.  precise  order  in  which 
line  course  was  usually  taken,  if,  indeed,  there  was 
any  general  practice  beyond  the  whim  of  the  indi- 
vidual.    Under  medical  irealment,  of  course  the 
succession  would  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease  for  which  a  cure  was  souglit,  and  would 
var}',  also,  according  to  the  different  practice  of  dif- 
ferent jihysicians.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  it 
was  a  general  practice  to  close  the  pores  and  brace 
the  tHxly  after  the  excessive  pcrspiratinn  of  the  va-. 
pour  ba;h,  either  by  pouring  cold  w"ater  over  iho 
head,  or  by  plunging  at  once  into  the  ;Hffrmn,  or  mio 
a  river,  as  the  Russians  still  do,**  and  as  the  Romani 
sometimes  did,  as  we  leam  fnm  Ausonius. 
"  Vtdi  ego  iefcssot  multo  auAore  lavacri 
Fiutiiiijse  locus,  tt  frigtffa  ptscinartrm, 
Vt  rim»  frurrcntur  aqvu ;  mox  amnc  rtfate* 
PUtudcnh  geiidum ^Hvten  j/eputitit  naimtu."^* 

Musa.  tlio  physician  of  Aoguatus,  is  said  to  have 
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introduced  this  practice,*  whirh  brr*ATno  quite  the 
fashion,  in  consequence  of  the  benefit  which  the 
empcrur  derived  from  It.  itiouKh  Dion'  accuses  liim 
of  haviii>;  artfully  caused  the  death  of  MarcelUis  hy 
sn  impropTT  application  <if  the  same  treatment  In 
other  cases  ii  was  considered  conducive  lo  heuJth 
to  pour  wiirin  wa«»-  over  the  head  hcforc  the  vapour 
hath,  and  cold  wntf  immediately  after  it  ,*  and  at 
other  limes  a  «iiccessinn  of  warin,  tepid,  and  cold 
water  was  resorted  to. 

The  two  physicians,  C7L>n  and  Celsus*  difTer  in 
Bome  respceis  as  to  the  orr^cr  in  which  the  bnih» 
should  l>c  token  ;  tlie  fonncr  rrcoimnending  (insl  the 
hot  ftir  of  the  Lacoiiicum  (atpi  d(pf£t'ft\  next  the 
balh  of  wanu  water  {i^up  ^cpfiAv  and  /m-r/wi'),  af- 
terward the  cold,  and.  finally, *to  be  well  rubbed  ;♦ 
while  the  latter  recommends  his  patients  Arat  to 
sweat  for  a  short  lime  in  the  tepid  chamher  (trpula- 
num)  without  undrcsKlnfi ;  then  to  proceed  into  the 
thermal  chanibi-r  {rtihiianutn),  and,  after  having  gone 
through  a  regular  course  of  perspiration  there,  not 
to  dut.ceiid  inio  the  warm  bath  (solium),  but  to  pour 
a  quantity  of  wann  water  orer  the  head,  then  te- 
pid, and  finally  cold :  allerward  to  be  scraped  with 
the  sirigil  {pcrfncan),  and  finally  rubbed  dry  and 
anointed*  Such,  in  alt  probability,  waa  the  usual 
habit  of  the  Romans  when  the  buih  was  re»orled  to 
as  a  daily  source  of  plrasnrc,  and  not  for  any  par- 
ticular medical  trealnient;  the  more  so,  as  it  re- 
aembles,  in  many  respects,  the  system  of  baitiinff 
stiU  in  pnictic'i  among  the  Onenlals.  who,  as  Sir 
W  Cell  remarks,  "succeeded  by  cnnqtieat  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  enervateil  Greeks  and  Romans."* 

In  the  |ms«ige  quoted  above  from  Galen,  it  19 
plain  that  the  word  ?ioOrftov  is  used  for  a  wann 
bath,  in  which  s^-nae  it  also  occurs  in  llie  same  au- 
thor. Viiruviua,'  on  the  contrary,  says  thai  the 
Greeks  used  the  same  word  to  signify  a  cold  bath 
(fhffiila  tat>atio,  qiiam  Graci  }jovTpov  rontant).  The 
contradiction  between  the  two  authors  is  here  point- 
ed out,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  imposaibihty, 
am  well  as  iinpropnety,  of  attcmptinf!  to  fix  one  pro- 
ciso  meaning  to  eaoh  of  the  difTerent  terms  nude 
use  of  by  the  ancient  writers  in  p>fi:roncc  to  ihoir 
batliinK  establishments. 

Having  thuR  iletaJled  from  classical  authorities 
the  general  habits  of  the  Romans  in  connexion  with 
their  system  of  bathing,  it  now  remains  to  exnmin*^ 
and  explain  the  internal  nrrancements  of  the  atrue- 
turcn  which  mntained  tli^ir  baths,  which  will  serve 
as  a  practical  unnmentary  ujKm  all  that  has  been 
•aid  Indeed,  there  arc  more  amplp  am)  U-tter  ma- 
terials for  acquiring  a  thorough  insight  into  Roman 
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manners  in  this  one  particular,  than  for  any 
of  the  usages  connected  wiUi  their  domestic 
I.ucian,  m  the  Irealise  which  is  inscribed 
has  given  a  niintiU;  and  interesting  descriplio 
set  (tf  baths  creeled  by  wn  nrchiiprt  of  that  ll 
which  it  is  to  tw  regretted  is  much  too  long  a 
sertioo  U\  this  place,  hut  which  is  well  worth] 
sol;  and  an  excavation  made  at  Pompeii  betj 
the  years  1824,  '25,  laid  o))en  a  complete  get 
lie  baths  {l>a/nra),  wiib  many  of  the  chiunbcrB,J 
to  the  ceilings,  in  go"il  preservation,  and 
ed  m  all  their  Jm]>orta»t  parts  upon  rules 
lar  to  those  laid  down  by  Vilnivius. 

In  order  to  render  llie  subjoined  •■■"" 
easily  intelligible,  the  preceding  w<" 
ed.  which  is  taken  from  a  fresco  pn 
walls  of  the  ibermic  of  Titus  at  Rome. 

'nie  wmnJcul  on  the  following  page  re 
ground-plan  of  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  are 
ly  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hou»'*H  andi 
thus  forming  what  the  Romans  lenit"  *  ' * 

The  whole  building,  which  com,  K 

set  of  baths,  ha.H  six  different  entr.i;  ;  n 
street,  one  of  which.  A,  gives  admissiun  iJ 
smaller  set  only,  which  were  apprf)priated  d 
women,  and  five  others  to  the  mah' •'  il 

which  two,  B  and  f',  communicate  I 

furnaces,  and  the  other  three,  D,  K,  i  .  .^ .»..  ;i 
thing  apartments,  of  which  K.  the  nearest  1 
Forum,  was  the  principal  one ;  the  other  two,  1 
E,  being  on  onptisile  sidrs  of  the  buildmg,  i 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  lived  on  thft 
and  east  sides  of  the  city.  Tn  have  a  rjuK 
entrances  (i^uAotf  TroXAoiff  Tethi)4jftivov)  i»  a 
the  qiiolilics  enumerated  by  I.ucinn  -—  -— -ii 
wcll-eon.structe<I  set  of  baths. '     l*n.-  I 

principal  entrance  F,  which  is  rcn.  1 

street  by  a  narrow  footway  tuirrnnndmg  the  1 
(the  outer  curb  of  which  is  marktKl  upon  th« 
by  the  thin  line  drawn  round  it),  and  after  Atm 
ing  three  steps,  tlm  bather  find.**  tipJin  bis  left 
n  small  chamber    t),  which  contiim    '  i1 

ence  (Infrina'),  and  prcM'^ceds  into  :i  '' 

(S),  which  run  rouml  three  sides  of  ai 
atri«m  (3),  and  these  together  formed  the  vi 
of  the  itatha — reKtilnttum  Wncurwrn,*  in  w' 
servants  belonging  to  llie  eatdidrnhment, 
i^iich  of  the  slaves  and  attendanis  of  ihi^ 
wealthy  whose  services  wtTc  not  rr-i 
tenur,  waited.     There  arc  s<*als  !■ 

mndation  placed    underneath    the   ^^ ~    . 

TJiis  compartment   answers  exactly  lo  ttM! 
which  is  described  by  Lucian.*    Within  thia 


inpmaa,  A.}— a.  (iotrtiM  «m  sIm  «»i 
if  Vtum,  fur  tho  IwtliinflHrrtML  giMWi 
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balbs  (iWftr«/or>,  who  exacted  the 
by  each  visiter,  was  also  stationed  -, 
i^ly,  in  it  was  found  the  box  for  holding 
Tirt*  room  (4)  which  nms  back  from 
might  have  been  appropri:ilcd  to  him ; 
.nughl  have  been  an  acut  or  eir.dia,  fur 
of  Ihe  better  classes  while  awaii- 
of  their  acquaintances  frotn  the  intc- 
;h  cnac'  tt  will  corresiMinit  with  the 
itioneil  hj  Lucian,'  adjoining  to  tlie 
itiog-place  (iv  aptanp^  tU  ruv  i^  Tiiv- 
^atrjUvuv  oixf/^iuruv).    In  this  court  like- 
^ng  iJie  most  public  |.iace,  advertisements 
lhe«tre.  or  other  onnouncemenls  of  general 
pt)sled  up,  one  of  whicli,  announcing 
show,  still  rcinainfi.     (6)  Is  the  corrt- 
)nduci£  from  the  ciilrance  £  inlo  t)tc 
(6.^  A  nmall  cell  of  similar  use  as 
ling  one  in  Uie  opposite  corridor  (1). 
of  cammtinir*alinn  whirh  leads  into 
(*l).  ihc/rj^'iJrtnwm,  which  also  served 
or  tpftliatvnum,  a  room  for  un- 
which  \s  also  accessible  from  the 
<3oor  D,  Ihroueh  the  corridor  (9),  in 
1%  anuU  niche  is  obstrvaMe,  which  probably 
\4at  tbe  station  of  another  laintalor,  who  col- 
icy  from  those  entering  from  the  north 
then,  is  the  centre  m  which  all  the 
tiate  met  before  entering  into  the  In- 
bAth«;  and  its  localily.  as  well  as  oth- 
ptk-  fentiircs  in  its  fittmgs  up,  leave  no 
ihal  It  served  as  an  undressing-room 
Vompetana.     It  does  not  api>ear  that 
rule  of  ronstmction  was  followed  by 
of  flntiquily  with  regard  to  the  local- 
st  ndaptr-d  for  an  apodyteri* 
rnentioncd  hy  Viiruvius,  nor 
'  '■'*  says  enough  for  us  to 
''(^'i(/flriMminlhc  baths 
\"i  the  last  apartment, 
It  number  of  chambers  for  the 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
hatha  of  cold  wnier"    Pliny 
itie  npodytmum  at  one  of  bis 
ne.  frigidarium^*  and  it  is  plain, 


c.  J.>— S.  n  '    »)    ^    (Ep.,  T.,  6.) 


from  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  the  anodyttmum 
was  a  warm  apartiuenl  in  the  battis  belonging  t4 
the  villa  of  Cicero's  broltier  Wuintus  {eusa  in  alit- 
mm  apodyteni  an^ium  promopt),to  which  tempera* 
tore  Celsus  also  assigns  it.  In  the  thermK  at  Rcmei 
each  of  ilie  hot  and  cold  departments  had  probably 
a  separate  apodytenum  attached  to  it ;  or,  if  not,  the 
ground-plan  was  so  arranged  that  one  apodytrrutm 
would  be  contiguous  to,  and  serve  for  both  or  either; 
but  wlicre  space  and  means  were  circumscribed,  ai 
in  the  little  city  of  Pompeii,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
conclude  iltat  ihe  fri^tdnrium  aer^'cd  as  an  apodytc- 
n'um  fur  those  who  confined  themselves  to  cold  ba- 
thing, and  the  Upidanum  for  thosQ  who  commenced 
their  ablutions  in  the  warm  apartments.  The  ba- 
thers were  exi)ecteil  to  take  atl*  tlieir  garments  in 
the  apodytcrium,  it  not  bcmg  pennitted  to  enter  into 
the  intcnor  unless  nakeil.'  They  were  then  deliv- 
ered to  a  class  of  slaves  called  capiarii  (from  capta^ 
the  small  case  in  which  children  carried  their  hooka 
to  school),  whose  doty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  them. 
These  men  were  notorious  for  dishonesty,  and  lea- 
gued with  all  the  thiwes  of  the  city,  so  that  they 
connived  at  tho  robberies  they  were  placed  there  to 
prevent.  Hence  the  exprcAaion  of  Catullus,  "  O/u- 
rum  optume  balneariorum  /"'  and  Tracbilo.  in  the  Ku- 
dens  o^  Plautus,'  complains  bitterly  of  their  rogue- 
ry, which,  m  the  capital,  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
cess that  very  severe  laws  wore  enacted  agatnsl 
them,  the  crime  of  sicahng  in  the  baths  being  made 
a  capital  oflence. 

To  return  into  the  chamber  itself:  it  is  vaulted 
and  spacious,  with  slono  seats  along  two  sides  of 
the  wall  {h,  b\  and  a  step  for  the  feet  below,  slight- 
ly raisod  from  the  floor  {puhinu*  el  f^radtis*).  Holes 
can  still  be  8e<?n  in  the  walls,  which  might  have 
served  for  pegs  on  which  the  garments  were  hung 
when  taken  off;  for  in  a  small  provincial  town  like 
Pompeii,  where  a  robbery  connnitted  in  the  baibs 
could  scarcely  escape  detection,  there  would  he  no 
necessity  for  capsani  to  take  charge  of  them.  It 
was  lighted  by  a  window  closed  with  glass,  and  or- 
namented with  stucco  mouldings  and  painted  yel- 
low.   A  section  and  drawing  of  this  interior  is  giv- 
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•r/i^  v<:.'.  '  .*i,  joeAAH  .-TjA-SfcTt^u-j  '.7  ra*  kit.**: 

*^>r.',  aM  *.Vrtf  thr*-^  f*J!*  "J^ip,  »m!  Lju  r»o  xuks^yt 
•v>«  t/»  t4f:.iitJiSj;  thf:  »!*v;»nrt  loto  .■«.  t.vi »  *«tt  wir- 
fv.fi/Jif.^f  ft  *t  t,VT  (Vr/h  '//  iO  iDc^iM  ^f'Xft  tfi«  Sy*. 
t//tti.  Ifft  ttif:  ^iry0Vz  *A  *^iaiAit>x  tb^  baUj^ni  to  Kit 
I'fWii  Afi/l  »%iiti  tb#:ff»)>^lir':«.  TV  vnp^  ft'Z^  'if 
Ifii4  *rt«t.w  t^t'/.n:UH  \o  h%  wj*at  C»«rro  u^tzxA  wb<n 
ti't  wrM'T,  *'  i^hmf.m  fritnnsm  tfduustm,  vM  )«<etaM 
hfa/.k,a  n/m  t.jft.nd'Tf.ntur**  It  M  pT'/fftbl^  tlut  mauiy 
t0i:rvmn  f/mU:ttiiA  tU*-titfif:\vim  with  the  crjid  haah 
f/nf/,  \umU-aA  of  ifoificf  thrfM((1i  th'i  ft^TTre  vjt/ajv.  of 
|fTtipirat)f/fi  in  th';  mnrm  a[/artrrir:rft« ;  and  as  the 
jttprjdnrtum  alorf: ':0(il/l  have  had  nofrlTect  in  tjaths 
Ilk':  th':ii':,  wh'fT'!  it  xw.tfXy  hf.mi^  an  an  a^yUri- 
vm,  thi  natatto  rniMt  U;  r'^f'^rr'-.d  Uj  wh^rn  it  is  aaid 
Ihat  at  ori';  [Mrri'id  r/ild  tfittthii  wrrm  in  anch  request 
that  in;»rfMy  any  Miiera  w/rre  uwrd.*  Tb«-Te  i»  a 
|flatf>frin  or  aHihiilaUiry  ($chola*f  round  the  !>alh, 
alMi  o(  rrarWe,  and  four  nich'-a  of  the  aame  material 
tUntumui  at  rttKtiinr  intervala  round  l\it:  walla,  with 
IHulintaln,  for  ataturm  prohahly,  placed  in  them ; 
MivrordHiK  to  .Sir  W.  (jell,*  with  nrrata,  which  he 
liit4;r|irf4N  *chnla,  fitr  the  ace<miinodation  of  pcraona 
waiting  an  opjHjrtunity  Ut  hathe ;  liut  a  paaaai^c  of 
VitruviuH,*  hnff^afUir  qiirrti^l,  aefrma  to  cfjntradict 
UiiH  iiMT  of  tlio  tf^rin :  and  M:aiK  were  placed  in  the 
fruiutmtum  adjoininu,  Utr  the  exprraa  piinwiM!  of  ac- 
ronifiiodHtiha  thoM!  who  were  otili({rxl  to  wait  for 
lliMr  turn.  Tim  ecilintf  ia  vault/:<lt  and  the  oham- 
h'-r  liulitid  hy  11  window  in  the  centre.  The  an- 
ni'Ki'd  wiNHJnit  if'jirrMinta  a  frigidariuni^  with  ita 


xr-x^  a  fv*:v  si 
'^i9^:^j::|aa*)oa&iX4K5Hefl5paaaBefld&   U 
vcs  &Jio  <-— wjw^  vxi  a  wii  ,n|M  vKcrdv 
^^ic  rrra.Ttg  ««cr.    3id.  11  it 


aa^  or  £->r  k««7izr  rj^aeaci 

»*A  i&:«&<^  CA  ^  linag^  ^  praees  of  vmi 
baih:a(  a^d  n^aiitxi,  cAerc^  iKo  (IS)  tke  fi/ijh 
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This  di2xbi?r  t^id  imx  eofslia 
Pocap^  or  at  tbe  boxks  of  Hippiv.  fad 
\i0AXjbA.  with  varm  axr  of  aa  agreeable 
in  rrrrlcT  to  [rcpoTC  the  bodj  fiv  the  great  beH  tf 
tbe  Tap^AT  and  warm  baths ;  and.  apoa  retimui^ 
Ui  ohTiate  the  danzer  of  a  too  soddea  tvaaBtkn  la 
tbe  open  a:r  la  this  respect  it  lesembtea  enell^; 
tbe  tepid  chamber  described  tnr  Lneim,*  whkh  m^ 
says  was  of  a  moderaie  and  not  oppreaaiTc  bei^j 
adioining  to  which  he  plaoea  a  room  lor  iTrnn*ng 

In  the  hatha  at  Pompeii  this  chamber  aerredl&D] 
wise  as  an  mvodyUruKm  for  tboae  who  took  ty| 
warm  bath  ;  for  which  purpose  tbe  fittings  np  an 
evidently  adapted,  the  walls  being  dirvted  iatoi 
number  of  separate  compartmenta  or 
receiving  the  garments  when  taken  off,  by  a 
of  figures  of  the  kind  called  AUmUt*  or  Te 
which  project  from  the  walls,  and  support  a 
cornice  above  them.  One  of  these  diTisions, 
the  Telamonea,  is  represented  in  the  article  KtLOh 
TCI.  Two  bronze  benches  were  also  found  in  ftei 
room,  which  was  heated  as  well  by  ita 
to  the  hypocaust  of  the  adjoining  diaodier.  aa  i 
brazier  of  bronze  (/<xru/us),  in  whidi  the 
ashes  were  still  remaining  when  the  excai 
was  made.  A  representation  of  it  is  given  in  tti 
annexed  woodcut.  Its  whole  length  was  aenj 
feet,  and  ita  breadth  two  feet  six  inches.  ; 


rttld  buth^  tit  nnt<  rMniiiity.  HUpponed  tohnvt^  fomi- 
od  n  puM  i>l  tho  t'onniitn  vitluuf  <^iron>,  to  whoHO 
ntio  tiio  titylit  III  roiiHliuctiiin,  and  tlio  uho  of  the 
Numilr  IHmio  iihlttr,  itiiditublcdiy  ht'loug.  Tho  bath 
tlni'if,  into  which  llu«  wiUrv  hIiII  oonliimoa  to  flow 
Ihiui  u  uri};hhiMuini>  xprutg.  \*  phtcrd  undrr  tho  nl- 
ntvr,  and  lh(«  twtt  dtHiiH  on  t'm*h  »\^t  opemnl  into 
■mall  rhattdHMK,  whh'h  prtitmMy  nrrvtM  \\»  atunt^ff- 
tia.  U  la  Ktdl  to  l)i>  Hi'iMi  in  tho  Kitn1t'u>»  of  Ino  Vil- 
la Oa|Hw«h.  at  MoU  di  l)ai'ta>  tho  oito  of  tho  unoiont 
Koriiuw. 
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III  addition  to  this  service,  there  can  be  little  dotAl 
that  this  apartment  was  used  as  a  depoaitorjftr 
tiiigucnts  and  a  room  for  anointing  {uXtimhfMh 
nnctvarium,  eletotkesium),  the  proper  place  for  wbJcfc 
iH  represented  by  Lucian*  as  adjoining  to  the  ttfh 
tlarium,  and  by  Pliny*  as  adjoining  to  the  hy;x>caiut: 
and  for  which  purpose  some  of  the  niches  betweea 
tlie  Telamonea  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  Il 
the  larger  eslablishments,  a  separate  chamber  wsi 
nlUuted  to  these  purposes,  as  may  be  seen  by  refet^ 
ring  to  tho  drawing  taken  from  the  Tliemw  o( 
Titus ;  but,  as  there  is  no  other  spot  within  the  d^ 
ouit  of  tho  Pompeian  baths  which  could  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner,  we  may  safely  conclude  thit 
tho  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  anointed  in  tbfl 
tepidarium.  which  service  was  performed  by  slaves 
called  unctore*  and  alipta.  {Vid.  Aupt-c)  Fo( 
IhiH  purpose  the  common  people  used  oil  simply  oi 
S4)nuninies  soonled ;  but  the  more  wealthy  dassei 
indulgtHl  in  the  greatest  extravagance  with  regard 
to  Ihoir  perfumes  and  unguents.  These  they  ei* 
Iher  pnH*ur«'d  from  the  rtaothesium  of  the  baths,  01 
brought  with  thorn  in  small  glass  bottles  {ampmiU 
o/rantr),  hundreds  of  which  have  been  discoverej 
in  dttioit'nt  oxoavations  made  in  various  parts  of 

I.  (U  c.  •->-».  IL  eO-3.  (Er  ,i^  17.) 
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"J.  AwpcLLA.)  The  fifth  book  of  Alhe- 
mtalDS  an  ample  treatise  upon  the  numerous 
tf"  ointmcnls  used  by  the  Romans ;  which 
is  al-W)  fully  treated  by  Pliny." 
uU  is  nif?ntioned  by  Suetonius*  as  htiving 
d  a  new  luxury  in  the  use  ol  the  baih,  by 
og  Ibo  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  by  an  iti- 
0f  precious  odoura,  or,  aa  Phny  relates  ihe 
y  anointing  the  walls  with  valuable  un- 
I  a  practice,  he  adds,  wliich  was  adopted  by 
the  bUtcs  of  Nero,  that  the  luxury  slmulil 
ioofincd  to  royalty  {ne  prinripaie  vidcalur  hoc 

1  this  apartment^  a  door,  which  closed  by  its 
sight,  to  prc^Tnt  tlic  admission  of  cold  air, 

into  No.  13,  the  thermal  chamber,  or  con- 
■  rudaiw  of  Vitmvius  ;*  and  which,  in  exact 
lily  with  bis  directions,  contains  the  warm 
a/itncm,  or  calda  lacatio,*  at  one  of  its  ex- 
s,  anil  the  geniicircular  vapour,  or  Laroni- 
the  other;  while  the  centre  space  between 

end4,  termed  juAatw  by  Vitruvius,'  and  ru- 
I  by  Seneca,  is  exactly  twice  the  length  of 
b,  Bceonting  to  the  directions  of  Viiruviua. 
|ect  m  leaving  so  much  space  between  the 
ftth  and  the  Lnconintm  was  to  give  room  for 
mastic  exercises  of  the  persons  within  the 
fari^o  were  accuatomcd  to  promulo  a  full 
^^biration  by  rapid  movenirnrs  of  the  arms 
Plr  by  lifting  weights ;  which  practice  is 
U)  by  Juvenal:' 

**  SUa^no  gojiiUt  sudare  lumultu, 
m  U^Koia  gravi  ctctdcntnt  brachia  massa." 

"  •"^*''''''=hments,  the  conveniences  contain 

'111  occupied  two  separate  cells, 

13  appropriated  to  the  warm  bath, 

tparitiieui  was  then  termed  ctjltlarium,  cella 

I  Of  balnciim,  and  the  other  which  comprised 

jonicum  and  sudatory — Lacomcui/i  sudatto- 

which  part  alont  was  then  designated  un- 

.,,,..,-.  '--■^rncamcralatmiiitto.    Thisdislribu- 

l  in  the  painting  on  the  walls  of 

I  :   1  litis;  in  which  there  is  also  annth* 

^inrity  lo  be  observed,  viz ,  the  passii^  of 

licalton  {intcTcaprdo)  between  the  two  cham- 

e  fiofirinj!  uf  which  is  suspended  over  thp 

iBt.     Lucian  informs  us  of  the  use  for  which 

.....  _.  ^^.^^  intended,  where  he  mentiuns 

:raotcnstic  conveniences  in  the 

ihai  the  bathers  need  not  retrace 

■1  the  whole  suite  of  apartiuenls  by 

niered,  but  might  return  from  Ihe 

^^uitH'r  by  a  shorter  circuit  through  a 

flbUp  lemporalure  {Si'/ipifta  &rf)fwO  oUiifta- 

With  communicated  immediately  with  the 

Irarro-watcr  bath,  which  is  termed  eaUU  la- 
!  Vitnjviu*,'*  bahncnm  by  Cicero,"  piscina  or 
tiffna  by  Pliny*"  and  Suetonius,"  as  well  as 
■■d  iFvliitm  by  Cicero,"  appears  to  have 
^Hnous  marble  vase,  sometimes  standing 
tn^T,  like  that  in  the  pieluro  from  the 
}  of  Tiiu.*  ;  and  «imeiimcs  either  partly  ele- 
Ikpvc  the  QiMu  as  it  was  at  Pompeii,  or  en- 
ink  into  It,  as  directed  by  Vjiruvius."  The 
\ntm  is  generally  used  of  a  bath  containing 
|rat«r,  and  piscina  of  one  whicli  contains 
Vft  the  real  distinction  seems  to  be  that  the 
hu  larger  than  the  former,  as  m  the  words 
to  aftmuly  quoted,  **  latiorem  pixnnam  vittms- 


».)— t.  (Cil.,  17.)-1.  (I.  e.)— *.  (▼.,  II.)— 5. 

(l.f..(_7.  (9tu.,Ti^<50.)-8.  (Vitn>»^I.c.> 

W.  (1.  f,J— II.  M  Ati.,  II..  3.)— ir  (E[..,ii., 

t7.>-H.  iCie.,  til  P»Bi.,  iiT..  IB.)— 15.  (Ill 


gem."  Pliny'  uses  the  term  piKina  for  a  pona  m 
tank  in  the  open  air  (which  was  probably  the  accu- 
rate and  genuine  sense  of  the  word) ;  which,  from 
being  ejtposrd  to  the  heat  of  the  8un»  possessed  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  cold  bath,  which  last 
he  distinguishes  in  the  same  sentence  hy  the  word 
putcus,  "a  well,"  which  probably  was  that  ropre- 
sented  m  ibo  drawing  from  the  batli  at  Mola.' 
Mscenas  is  said,  by  Dion,'  to  have  b<rn  the  first 
person  who  made  use  of  a  piscina  of  warm  wator, 
called  by  Dion  «o^i'^fi/>(^/)a.* — The  words  of  Vitru- 
viua,"  in  speaking  of  lin;  wann-water  bath,  are  aa 
follows  .  *'  The  bath  (lahntm)  abould  be  placed  un- 
derneath tlie  window,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
persons  who  stand  around  may  not  cast  their  shad- 
ows upon  it.  Ttic  platform  which  surrounds  the 
bath  {nchoifx  labroTMm)  must  be  sufficiently  spacious 
lo  allow  the  surrounding  observers,  who  are  wail- 
ing for  their  turn,  to  stand  there  wiUiout  crowd- 
ing each  other.  The  width  of  the  passage  or  chan- 
nel (alteus),  which  lies  bf,-Lwcen  the  parapet  {pin- 
tcus)  and  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet, 
so  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  seat  and  its  stop 
below  (pulvinus  ct  gradus  inferior)  may  lake  ofl' 
just  two  feet  from  the  whole  width."  Tlte  sub- 
joined plans,  given  by  Marini^  will  explain  bti 
moaning. 


A,  ^rum,  or  bath  :  B,  ncfttrfa,  or  platform  ;  C,;»i»*- 
tevs,  or  parapet;  1),  (Uvcus^  passage  between  the 
pliiicus  and  wall;  F,  »u/ri/i«*,  or  seat;  and  E,  the 
lower  step  {gradus  inferior),  which  together  lake  up 
two  feet. 

The  warm  bath  at  Pompeii  is  a  square  basin  of 
rnarble,  and  is  ascended  from  the  outside  by  two 
steps  raised  from  the  floor,  which  answered  lo  the 
parapet  otpluUus  of  Vitruvius.  Around  ran  a  nar- 
row platform  {»choU);  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  extent  of  the  building,  would  not  admit 
of  a  scat  ipnlvtioLs)  all  round  it.  On  the  interior, 
another  step,  dividing  c(iually  the  whole  length  of 
the  cistern,  allowed  the  baihera  to  sit  down  and 
wash  themselves.  The  annexed  section  will  ren* 
i^iij  this  casdy  intelligible. 

A,  labrum ;  B,  »chola ;  C,  pluieu*  ;  D,  the  step  on 
the  inside,  probably  called  solium,  which  word  is 
eomelimea  apparently  used  to  express  the  bath 
itself;  and  Cicero*  certainly  makes  U8C  of  the  terra 


I.  <Ep..  T.,  fl.} — 9.  ("  8i  Mitora  laiwa  ftui  Mpidliu  Telil,  m 
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to  express  a  vessel  for  containing  liquids.  Bat  tlie 
explanation  given  above  is  mach  more  satisfactory, 
and  is  also  supported  by  a  number  of  passages  in 
which  it  is  used.  It  is  adopted  by  Fulv.  Ursinus/ 
who  represents  the  tolium,  in  a  dravring  copied  from 
McrcurialiSi'as  a  portable  bench  or  seat,  placed 
sometimes  within  and  sometimes  by  the  side  of  the 
bath.  Augustus  is  represented'  as  making  use  of  a 
wooden  Molium  (^uod  ipse  Hispanico  verbo  dureiam 
Tocabat) ;  in  which  passage  it  is  evident  that  a  seat 
was  meant,  upon  which  he  sat  to  have  warm  water 
poured  over  him.  In  the  women's  baths  of  the  op 
ulcnt  and  luxurious  capital,  the  $olia  were  some- 
times made  of  silver.* 

Wo  now  turn  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  ihe 
chamber  which  contains  the  Laconicum  or  vapour 
bath,  BO  called  because  it  was  the  custom  of  ttio 
Laccdnmonians   to  strip  and  anoint  themselves 
without  using  warm  water  after  the  perspiration 
produced  by  their  athletic  exercises  ;*  to  which 
origin  of  the  term  Martial  also  alludes :' 
"  Hitu$  n  flactant  tibi  Loconum, 
Contentua  potet  arido  vapore 
Cruda  Virgine  Martiave  mergi" 

By  tho  terms  Virgine  and  Martia  the  poet  refers  to 
the  Aqua  Virgo  and  tho  Aqua  Martia^  two  streams 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqueducts.)  ( Vid.  Aqu^k- 
pycTus. 

It  is  termed  0**0  by  Cicero,*  from  fiC".  to  dry  \ 
because  it  produced  perspiration  by  means  of  a  dry. 
hot  atmosphere;  which  Cclsus' consequently  tern  is 
Mudationes  <ai(u,  "dry  sweating,"  which,  he  afltr- 
ward  adds,'  was  produced  by  dry  warmtl^  (calcve 
ticco).  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  nvpiair^ptov.^'* 
fiom  the  fire  of  the  hypocaust,  which  was  extend*.!) 
under  it;  and  hence  by  Alexander  Aphrodis.,  ^poi- 
iJoWr,  "  a  dry  vaulted  chamber." 

Yitruvius  says  that  its  width  should  be  equal  to 
its  height,  reckoning  from  the  flooring  (tuspensur^i) 
to  the  bottom  of  the  thole  (imam  curraturam  kenit- 
tphitrii\  over  the  centre  of  which  an  orifice  is  lett, 
from  which  a  bronze  shield  (clipcua)  was  suspended 
This  reflated  tho  temperature  of  the  apartment, 
being  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  chains  to  whif  h 
it  was  attached.  The  form  of  the  cell  was  requinnt 
to  be  circular,  in  order  that  tho  warm  air  from  tlie 
hypocaust  might  encircle  it  with  greater  facility,  ^^ 
In  accordance  with  these  rules  is  the  Laconicam  at 
Pompeii,  a  section  of  which  is  gives  below,  the  cU- 
peus  only  being  added  in  order  to  make  the  mean- 
mg  more  clear. 

A,  The  suspended  pavement,  ntpenntrm ;  B,  th<- 
junction  of  the  hemisphvrium  with  the  side  wall^ , 
ima  atrrctura  kemispkarii;  C,  tho  shield,  ctipeus ; 
£  and  F,  the  chains  by  which  it  is  raised  and  low- 
ered ;  D,  a  Ubrumy  or  flat  marble  vase,  hkc  those 
called  uzz€  by  the  Italians,  into  which  a  supply  of 
water  was  introduced  by  a  single  pipe  running 
diTough  the  stem.  Its  use  is  not  exactly  ascertain* 
ed  in  this  place,  nor  whether  the  water  i't  contained 
was  hot  <  r  cold. 

It  would  not  bo  proper  to  dismiss  this  account  of 
the  iMctmirum  without  alluding  to  an  t^nion  adopt- 
ed by  some  writers,  among  whom  are  Galiano  and 


Cameron,  that  the  Laeonieum  waa  merely  a  a 
cupola,  with  a  metal  shield  over  it,  rising  abort 
flooring  (tutpenMura)  of  the  chamber,  in  the  ma 
represented  oy  the  drawing  from  the  Therma  0 
tus,  which  drawing  has,  doubtless,  given  rise  U 
opinion.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  deaic 
question  is  little  more  than  a  aection,  and  thai 
artist  may  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  in  c 
to  show  the  apparatus  belonging  to  one  end  ol 
chamber,  as  is  frequently  done  in  similar  pi 
where  any  part  which  required  to  be  represe 
upon  a  larger  scale  is  inserted  in  full  developi 
within  the  general  section ;  for  in  none  of  the 
merous  baths  which  have  been  discovered  in  '. 
or  elsewhere,  even  where  the  pavements  were 
perfect  state,  has  any  such  contrivance  been  obi 
cd.  Besides  which,  it  is  manifest  that  the  eh 
could  not  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  design  alh 
to,  seeing  that  the  chains  for  that  purpose  could 
be  reached  in  the  situation  represented,  or,  ii 
tained,  could  not  be  handled,  as  they  must  be 
hot  from  the  heat  of  the  hypocaost,  into  which 
wer«  inserted.  In  addition  to  which,  the  rem 
discovered  tally  exactly  with  the  directions  of 
truvius,  which  this  does  not. 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  conn 
perspiration,  the  Romans  made  use  of  instram 
called  ttrigiUs  (or  MtrigUa^)  to  scrape  off  the 
spiration,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  ao 
tomed  to  scrape  the  sweat  oflT  a  horse  with  a  p 
of  iron  hoop  after  he  has  mn  a  heat,  or  come 
from  violent  exercise.  These  instruments,  • 
specimens  of  which  are  represented  in  the  IbD 
iiig  woodcut,  and  many  of  which  have  been  diai 


1,  (AppfnO,  in  Omc««..  IV  Tnciiii.>-4.  (D*  Art.  Gr»a.)-  ered  among  the  rains  <rf  the  variow  baths  of 
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distiiDgcre  ferro."*  The  poorer  clasa- 
r  oUign]  to  scrape  thoinKclves,  but  tite  more 
}  took  their  slaves  to  ttip  ballia  for  ihn  pur- 
I  ui'L  whu'li  IS  cfluciilaKMl  hy  a  curious  slory 
hy  Spftrtian  '  The  emperor,  while  hathitiji^ 
;  observing  an  old  soldier,  whom  he  had  for- 
Bown  among  the  logions,  rubbing  his  back, 
WUe  do.  against  the  marble  walls  of  the 
t.itked  him  why  ho  conTcrted  the  wall  into 
;  and  learning  that  he  was  too  poor  to  kf?cp 
he  gave  him  one^  and  money  for  his  niain- 
,  On  the  following  day,  u[K)n  hia  return  to 
I  he  found  n  whole  row  ot  old  men  rubbing 
res  m  the  same  manner  against  the  wall,  in 
I  of  experiencing  the  same  gtiod  fortune 
\  pnoco*s  liltL-rttliiy  ;  but,  instemi  of  taking 
,  he  had  Ihem  all  ealled  up,  and  told  ihem 
one  another. 

trigi]  was  by  no  means  a  blunt  inslrument ; 
jntiy,  ita  edge  was  sttUeiied  by  the  appliea- 
D.  whieb  was  dropped  upon  it  from  a  small 
died  guttut  (called  also  ampuUa,  Xqct-^of,  ^t>- 

iAaio^finv*.  Vul.  Ampulla.)  Thift  had 
t  neck,  50  as  to  discharge  its  contents  drop 
from  whence  the  name  w  taken.  A  rej)- 
l^flf  a  g^jttus  is  given  in  the  preceding 
^^flu^slus  is  related  to  have  aufl'ered 
^B^iolcDl  use  of  this  instmmcnt  *  In- 
td  persons  of  a  delicate  habit  made  use  of 

which  Pliny  says  answered  for  towels  as 
itrigUs.  They  were  finally  dried  with  tow- 
ff),  and  anointed.* 

)otunioii  |>eopIt;  were  su[)i)lied  with  these 
j«i  in  tbt  baths,  but  the  more  wealthy  car- 
r  own  with  ihun,  as  we  mfer  from  Persius  :* 
fier,  ei  atrtgHet  Cnspini  ad  balnea  defer.** 

ftdds  also  soap  and  towels  to  the  list. 
Ihe  otM^ration  of  scraping  and  rubbing  dry, 
ivd  into,  or  remained  in.  the  icpidarium  until 
nght  It  prudent  to  encounter  the  open  air. 
oca  not  appear  to  have  been  customary  to 
Ihr  Water,  when  there  was  any.  wlueh  was 
Mse  at  Pfimpeii.  nor  in  the  baths  of  Hippi- 
KT  of  the  trpidanum  or  Jngidarium ;  the 
ittre  only  of  the  almosphere  in  these  two 
a  being  of  consequence  to  break  the  sudden 
^m  the  extreme  of  hot  to  cold. 
[UDg  DOW  back  into  the  frigidariutn  [S), 

Ejg  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius,* 
14)  communicating  with  the  mouth 
{<),  which  is  also  seen  m  the  next 
the  boilers,  called  prafurnium,  prop- 
iyiJnv  ( froiu  ir/jd,  before,  and  -jreiyzvCi 
^.issing  down  that  passage,  wc  re-ach 
mbet  (15)  into  which  the  prufurnium  pro- 
pd  which  has  also  an  entrance  from  the 
t  B     It  WAS  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those 
(  ->.,,„.  ,,{  tiif.  fire-a  (fimiacatores).     There 
in  it ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
iiid  the  other  to  the  coppers  which 
^  ih«  water.    Of  these  there  were  three : 
irliieh  rniiiained  the  hot  water — caJdarium 
in) ;  the  second  the  tepid — tepida- 
st   the  cold— /n^Janum.     The 
[itn^duced  into  the  warm  bath  by 
It  pipe,  marked  on  the  plan,  and 
the  wall.    Underneath  the  calda- 
the  furnace  //urtiiu").  which  serv- 
w«tor.  and  give  out  streams  of  warm 
oeUa  of  the  hypocawilum  (from 
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£?ro,  und^r,  and  ttatu.  to  burn).  It  passed  fVom  tne 
furnace  under  the  first  and  last  of  the  caldrons  hy 
two  flues,  which  are  marked  upon  the  plan.  These 
coppers  were  conftrucled  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
represented  in  the  enjjraving  from  the  Thermm  ol 
Titus ;  the  one  containing  hot  water  being  placed 
immediately  over  the  furnace ;  and,  as  the  water 
was  drawn  out  from  thence,  it  was  supplied  from 
the  next,  the  tepidarivm,  which  was  already  con- 
siderably healed,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  furnace 
and  the  hypocaust  below  it,  so  that  it  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  tlie  fonner  without  materially  dimin- 
itthintj  its  temperature  ;  and  the  vacuum  in  this  last 
was  again  filled  up  from  the  farthest  removed,  which 
contauied  the  cold  water  received  directly  from  the 
square  ro-senroir  seen  behind  them ;  a  prinripje 
which  lias  at  length  been  introduced  into  the  mod 
ern  bathing  establishments,  where  its  efficacy,  both 
in  saving  lime  and  expense,  is  fully  acknowledged. 
The  iMiilers  themselves  no  longer  remain,  but  the 
impressions  which  they  have  left  in  the  mortar  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  are  clearly  visible,  and 
enable  us  to  ascertain  their  respective  positions  anil 
dimensions,  the  first  of  which,  the  caldarium  is  rep- 
resented in  the  annexed  cut. 


Behind  the  coppers  there  is  another  corridor  (16), 
leading  into  the  court  or  atrium  (17)  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  hath,  and  which  has  also  the 
convenience  of  nn  immediate  communication  with 
the  street  by  the  door  at  C. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adjoining  set  of  baths, 
which  were  assigned  to  the  women.  The  entrance 
is  hy  the  door  A,  which  conducis  into  a  small  ves- 
tibule (16),  and  thence  Into  the  aptHfyferium  (I9), 
which,  like  the  one  in  the  men's  baths,  has  a  seal 
{puhinu9  ct  gradua)  on  cither  aide  huilt  up  against 
the  wall.  This  o|)ens  upon  a  c<dd  bath.  {'20),  an> 
swering  to  the  mtaiio  of  the  other  set,  but  of  much 
smtiller  diuiensinn,  and  probably  similar  to  the  one 
denominated  hy  Pliny'  jmte.tut.  There  are  four 
steps  on  the  inside  to  descend  into  it.  Opposite  to 
the  door  of  entrance  into  the  apotlytcrium  is  another 
doorway  which  leads  to  the  upidarium  (21),  which 
also  communicates  with  the  thermal  chamber  (22), 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  warm  bath  in  a  square  re- 
cess, and  at  thu  farther  extremity  the  Laconicum 
with  ita  iabrurn.  The  floor  of  this  chamber  is  sus- 
pended, and  its  walls  perforated  for  flues,  like  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  men's  baths. 

Tlie  comparative  sinallneBS  and  inferiority  of  the 
Gittngs-up  in  this  suite  of  baths  has  induced  some 
Italian  nntiquarics  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  fact 
of  Itjeir  being  assigned  to  the  women  ;  and  among 
these  the  Abbalo  lorio'  ingeniously  suggests  that 
they  were  an  old  set  of  buths,  to  whicnthc  linger 
ones  were  subsetiuently  added  when  they  became 
t<Ki  small  for  the  incre;tsing  weailh  and  population 
of  the  city.     But  the  stor)*,  already  quoted,  of  the 
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eoiiaurs  wife  who  turned  the  men  out  of  tliptr  baths 
Bt  Teanum  fur  her  ctjnvenienoe,  8<M^ms  siifliciently 
\o  negative  micU  a  suppo^ilion,  and  to  prove  that 
the  inhabilaiiuuf  ancieut  ItalVi  \(  not  more  selfish^ 
nere  oeitainly  le&s  lo^allant  than  their  successors 
Tn  addition  to  this,  Vitruvjus  expressly  enjoins  titnl 
ttie  baths  of  the  men  and  women,  though  separate, 
should  be  contiguous  to  each  other,  in  order  tlial 
they  might  he  supphed  from  the  eaiiie  hoilerti  and 
hypocaust ;'  directions  which  are  hern  fultilJed  to  the 
letter,  as  u  glanee  at  the  plan  will  drmunstrale. 

It  does  not  enter  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  investigate  the  source  from  whenee,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which,  the  water  was  supplied  to  ihe  baths  of 
Pompeii.  But  it  may  he  remariied  that  the  sugces- 
lion  of  Mazois,  who  wrote  just  after  the  excavation 
was  commenced,  and  which  has  been  copied  from 
htm  by  the  editor  of  the  vohmies  on  TomiKii  pub- 
lished by  the  Soeiely  for  the  DifTusioii  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  was  not  coiifirined  by  the  excavation  ; 
and  those  who  arc  interestwl  in  the  matter  may 
eonsult  the  fourth  appendix  to  the  Plan  de  Pompcxt^ 
by  Uic  Ahtiate  lorio. 

Nutwithstaiidinf?  the  ample  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  plans  and  usQj:es  respect  ini{  baths 
in  general,  something  yet  remains  to  be  aaid  about 
thai  particular  class  denominated  Therni;H ;  of  which 
eeiabtishmenls  Hie  baths,  in  faet,  constituted  iho 
smailest  part.  The  IhermiL',  properly  speaking,  were 
a  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Greek  gymnasium,  or 
palxstra  (nJ.  Pal^kbtra),  as  described  by  ^'ilruvi- 
ua;"  both  of  whicli  containfnl  fl  system  of  hatha  in 
conjunction  with  conveiiienfres  for  athletic  t'^">'-i^ 
and  youthful  sports,  exeilni^  in  which  the  rlieton- 
cians  declaimed,  poets  recited,  and  philosophers  lee- 
ttircd,  as  well  aa  porticoes  and  vcstihulos  for  the 
idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned.  They  were  dec- 
orated with  the  finest  objects  of  art,  both  in  pairit- 
mg  and  sculpture,  covered  with  precious  marblos, 
and  adorned  w  iih  fountains  and  shaded  walks  and 
plantations,  like  the  groves  of  the  Academy.  It 
may  be  said  that  ih^y  boffau  and  ended  with  the 
Empire,  for  it  was  n<rt  until  the  lime  nf  Augustus 
Ihal  these  magnificent  structures  were  eoiniiieuced. 
M  Ajcrrippa  is  the  first  who  mTurded  these  luxuries 
to  his  countrymen,  by  bequeathing  to  them  the  ther- 
me  and  gardens  which  he  had  erected  in  the  Cam- 
pas  Manius*  The  Pantheon,  now  existing  at 
Rome,  served  originally  as  a  vestibule  to  these 
baths ;  and,  as  it  was  considered  too  magniUcent 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  supf>osed  that  Agrippa  added 
the  portico  and  consecrated  It  as  a  temple,  for  which 
use  it  still  serves.  It  apjM.'ara  4'rom  a  passage  in 
Sidonius  ApollinariB.*  ihat  the  whole  of  those  biiild- 
mgs,  together  with  Ihe  adjacent  'niermae  Nemnia- 
nip,  remained  entire  in  the  year  A.D.  4fi6.  Little  is 
now  left  beyond  a  few  fragments  of  ruins,  and  the 
Panlheon,  The  example  set  by  Agrippa  was  fol- 
lowed by  Nero,  and  afterward  by  Tilus ;  the  ruins 
of  whose  thermnrt  arc  still  visible,  covering  a  vast 
extent,  partly  mider  ground  anJ  partly  almve  the 
Esiiuiline  Hill.  Thcrmw  were  also  erected  by  Tra- 
jan. Caracalla,  and.  Diocletian,  of  the  last  two  of 
which  ample  remains  stiil  exist ;  and  even  as  late 
ds  Constantine,  besides  several  which  were  con- 
structed by  private  individuals,  P.  Victor  enumer- 
ates sixteen,  and  Panvinus*  has  added  four  more. 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  these  cstablish- 
menls  for  the  use  of  the  population,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  those  who  sougtit  the  favour  of  the  people 
to  give  them  a  day's  bathing  free  of  expense.  Thus, 
■ceordtng  to  Biun  Casstus.*  Faiistus,  the  son  of 
Sulla,  fumiehed  wann  baths  and  oil  gratis  lo  the 
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people  for  one  day :  and  Augustus,  on  one 

furnished  warm  bnttm  and  barbers  lo  Uie 
the  same  periwi  ({oir  of  expense,'  and  at 
lime  for  a  whole  year  lo  the  women  as  well 
men.'     From  thence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
quadrant  paid  for  admission  into  the  f^alnea  was 
exacted  at  the  ihetma,  which,  as  bp.ing  the  w< 
of  the  emperors,  would  naturally  be  opened  u*] 
im|)erial  generosity  to  all,  and  without  any  cbar| 
otherwise  the  whole  city  would  have  thronged 
the  eslablisbmenl  bei|ueathcd  to  them  by  Agripf 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  opmion,  it  may  be 
marked,  that  the  old  CBtablistunentB,  which  W( 
probably  erected  by  priTalc  enterprise,*  were 
cd  meniorta.*     Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other 
tions  previously  detailed  as  relating  to  theecoDC 
of  the  baths,  apply  equally  to  the  thermi) :  but  it 
to  Ihe^e  establishments  espoeially  that  the  dissuh 
ctinduct  of  the  emperors,  and  other  luxurious 
dtilgences  of  the  people  in  general,  detaded  in 
compositions  of  the  satirists  and  later  wrilors,  rai 
be  considered  lo  refer. 

Although   considerable,   remains  of  the 
thennin  are  siill  visible,  yet,  from  the  very  ruino 
state  in  which  they  are  found,  we  are  fnr  from 
ing  able  to  arrive  at  the  same  accurate  Icnowl 
of  their  component  parts,  and  the  usages  to  vhi 
they  were  appUed.  as  has  been  done  with  rcspecH 
the  balnea: ;  or,  indeed,  lo  discover  a  salisfai 
mode  of  reconciling  their  constructive  details 
the  description  which  Vitruvius  has  left  of  the  bal 
appertaining  to  a  Greek  palicstra,  or  the  dcscripli 
Riven  by  Lucian  of  the  baths  of  Hippias.     All,  i 
deed,  la  dnubt  and  guess-work ;  each  of  the 
men  who  have  prettiided  lo  give  an  account  of  i 
contents  dtlTering  in  ntmost  all  the  essential 
ulars  from  one  nnother.     And  yet  the  great  si 
Tnrity  in  the  groundplnn  of  the  three  which  sIiU 
main  cannot  fail  to  strike  e\'en  a  superficial  obsei 
er;  so  great,  indeed,  that  it  is  hnpossiblo  not 
perceive  at  once  that  they  were  all  constni< 
upon  a  similar  plan.     Not,  however,  to  dismiaa 
BUbjrrl  wjthoiil  enabling  our  readers  lo  form 
Ihin^  like  a  general  idea  of  these  cuormotiscdi 
whieh,  tVorti  their  extent  and  magnificence, 
been  likened  to  provincres  (in  modnm  provinaatt 
^istntriiL*),  a  ground-plan  of  the  Thermre  of  Cait 
calla   is   annexetl.  wluch   are  the  best 
among  tho.se  remaining,  and  which  were,  perhaj 
more  splendid  than  all  ihe  rest,    Tliose  apartmt 
of  which  the  use  is  ascertatncd  with  the  fippeami 
of  prnbnbiliiy.  will  be  alone  marked  and  ex| 
The  dark  parts  reprcKcnt  the  remains  still 
Ihe  open  lines  are  restorations. 

A,  Portico  fronting  the  street  made  by  Carac 
W'ben  he  constructed  his  therms.     B,  Separate 
thingroonis.  cither  for  the  use  of  the  common 
pie,  or.  perhaps,  for  any  persons  who  did  not  i 
lo  litUhe  in  public.     C,  Apodytcria  attached  to  tlici 
P,  D,  and  E,  E,  the  |K)rticoes.*     P,  P,  Kxedra, 
wbifh  there  were  seats  for  the  philosophers  lo  fat 
their  conversations  '     O,  H>*p»ihrw,  passages 
to  the  ail*:  Hifpatkra  ambulaJionea  quas  Gnect 
ptSfiofiifiac,  nostri  xystos  appellant.'    11,  H,  Stadia] 
ihc  pals^stra — quadrata  five  ollrm^a.^     I,  I,  Poenril 
schools  or  academies  where  public  lectures  va 
delivered.     J,  J,  and  K,  K.  Rooms  appropriated 
the  servants  of  the  baths  {}tAlntatijm).     In  ibe 
ter  are  staircases  for  ascending  to  the  principal 
ervoir.    L.  Space  occupied  by  walks  and  sbrul 
ies — ambulAhones  inter  platanemcM^'    M,  Tlie 
or  stadium  in  which  the  youth  perfonnrd  their 
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R'Uh  *fala  for  the  spcflators,^  called  ihc 
M.  N,  N.  Ueaervuirs,  wilh  upper  6toni:s, 
cIcv)ition3  of  which  are  given  in  itio  two 
nt  wuodctits.  O,  A<]i]»<!uct  wliich  siTp- 
P.  The  cistern  or  piscinn.  Tliis 
[e  of  buildings  occupies  unc  mile  in 

>w  c^nne  lo  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
it  15  vfry  diffirtiU  to  assign  satisfactory 
la  Q  rrprcsoni*  iho  principal  entrancc?a, 
there  were  eight-  K,  the  nafatio,  jtitcina. 
Iter  bath,  to  which  the  direct  entrance 
portico  is  by  a  vestibule  on  either  side 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
!h  served  most  probably  as  rooms  for 
lyttna),  anointing  {unr.tuaTt,i\  and 
captarii.  Those  nearest  to  the  per- 
"iap»,  the  conuferia,  where  the  pow- 
which  the  wrestlers  used  in  order  lo 
grasp  upon  their  adversaries  - 
hauMio  gpar^t  mt  pulrcri  paimis^ 

fulca  laclu  JLivesctl  arrwrt","' 
quAlity  of  the  ornaments  which  ihcBC 
have  had,  and  tht^  staircases  in  two  of 
fr\'»denec  that  they  were  occupied  by 
T  P*  considered  to  be  the  lepidarium, 
jjrsnn  iKith.-*  (a,  u,  n,  ir)  taken  out  of  its 
id  two  lahra  on  iu  two  Hanks.    There 
descending  into  tli«  baths,  m  one  of 
lof  the  conduit  are  still  mnnifeat.    Thus 
■ppeiir  that  the  centre  part  of  this  apart* 
r«d  (M  "  '^putartumt  havinc  a  Inilncum  or 
in  fob, .  f  Its  cnrntrs.    The  centre  part, 


like  that  also  of  tbc  preceding  apartment,  is  stip- 
parted  by  ei«ht  nnmenso  columns 

Tlte  apartments  beyond  this,  which  are  too  inuclf: 
dilapidated  to  be  restored  with  any  degree  of  cer* 
tatniy.  contained,  of  course,  the  laconiciim  and  su- 
datories, for  which  the  round  chamber  W,  and  its 
appurtenances  aeem  to  be  adapted,  and  which  are 
also  contiguous  lo  the  reservoirs,  Z,  Z.* 

t,  e  probably  comprised  the  rphcbta,  or  places 
where  tlie  youth  were  taught  their  exercises,  with 
tlie  ap[!urtenancea  belonging  to  thcni,  such  as  llie 
sphanstcrtum  and  corycai/m.  The  first  of  thesa 
takes  its  name  from  the  game  at  ball,  so  much  in 
favour  with  the  Romans,  at  which  MartiaPs  friend 
was  playin£;  when  the  bell  sounded  to  announce 
that  the  water  was  ready*  T)ie  latter  is  derived 
from  KtJpvKos,  a  sack,*  which  was  filled  with  bran 
and  olive  husks  for  the  youn^,  and  Rand  for  the 
more  robust,  and  then  suspended  at  a  certain  height, 
and  swmip  backward  and  forward  by  the  playere.* 

The  chambers  also  on  the  other  side,  which  are 
not  marked,  probably  served  for  the  exercises  of 
the  palaestra  in  bad  weather.*  * 

These  baths  contained  art  upper  story,  of  which 
nnrhing  remains  beyond  what  is  just  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  fact.  They  have  been  mentioned  and 
eulnpized  by  several  of  the  I-atin  authors  • 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
bathing  department  separated  from  the  rest  which 
could  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  women  exclu- 
sively. From  this  it  muM  be  inferred  either  that 
both  sexes  alwaVs  bathed  together  proraiscuoualy 
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m  the  llicnniB.  or  that  the  women  wrtc  exRlnd.^J 
altogpilier  iroui  itiOAe  catatiliBhinrmu,  uiid  only  n<l- 
luittcd  tu  the  balnea. 

ll  rernaiiiA  to  t-xplain  the  manner  in  which  thr 
imtnen»u  tuKly  of  water  reiiuirud  Iot  the  auppty  nf 
n^'t  of  hulhH  in  ttio  tlicniii!*  was  ht>ntod,  wUich  linti 
be*M»  prrforincd  very  ftntUifnctorily  by  riramai  an<I 
Campion,  as  may  bo  seen  hy  a  r(.T".'rftii'»'  to  i\w  iwci 
8tlhjuine4  Brrtlons  uf  the  casteUnm  a-piirtluctutt  arid 
vijcin/i  b(;Ionging  to  the  riiorni^c  ofCurucaita. 
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A,  archer  ol  liiu  u'^U'ducL  wliicU  cDiiveyoil  the 
water  into  the  p'uieina  B,  from  whcixe  it  llowi^i] 
into  the  upper  rango  of  cella  ihroush  the  apertnre 
at  U,  anil  ihcm'o  aeatn  descended  into  the  lower 
onca  by  the  ap<'rltirc  at  D,  whiob  were  placed  im- 
liiodialcly  over  Ibe  hypocauat  E,  the  pricfurniuin  of 
which  JH  seen  in  the  tranarcnsL'  seetion  at  K.  in  the 
IdWor  i-u(.  Thi-ro  were  Ihirty-two  of  these  eclU 
arraiigcd  in  two  rows  owr  the  liy|H>caust.  aixtccn 
on  eiich  sulo,  and  ail  coiuiiiunicaling  with  earh 
other;  iuui  over  ihem!  a  .similar  iiumbfT  dimlhirly 
arranged,  which  connnunicaied  with  ihosu  btlo'.v 
by  the  apt^rturc  at  Ti.  The  parting  walls  between 
ttiese  cells  were  hkcwise  perforated  with  fluca, 
which  wrved  to  dissominnte  the  beat  all  round  the 
whnlc  body  of  water.  When  the  waior  wa^s  sufli- 
cmntly  wann,  it  was  torncd  on  to  thf  baths  thruujth 
pi|K'8  eomluetcd  likcwisL'  thruu;;h  lluis  m  order  to 
pievciiV  the  loss  ol"  lein(>ernture  duriiit;  ihp  pasaage, 
and  Ihu  varuum  was  supplied  hy  tepid  water  from 
Iho  raniio  alHive,  which  was  rephMiishrd  from  the 
piscina  ;  rxar.tly  upim  the  principle  rrpn-setiti'd  in 
the  drawing  from  tlio  Thornuc  of  Ttiiis,  ingeniously 
apphcil  np.ia  a  much  larHcr  m*alf. 

BATILM'.S  (u/iiif).  a  sbovd.  Pliny  ineniiona 
llio  use  of  iron  aliovein,  wh'Ji  h^aK'd,  in  testing 
sdver  and  verdigris.'  Horace  ridicules  the  vain 
|>0[nposity  of  a  municipal  uincer  in  tlie  binall  town 
Of  Fundi,  who  had  n  shovel  of  red-hot  elinreoal 
carried  before  him  in  [whlic  fur  the  purpose  of  buni- 
inKon  it  frankincense  and  other  odours  {pruna  ha- 
ttilum*).  Varro  points  out  tbu  uae  of  the  shovel  in 
the  poultry.yard  (cum  iutUlUt  nratmire,  ac  MtercM* 
tMUrt^).  The  same  instnimeni  was  employed,  to- 
gether with  the  spade,  fur  inakmjL;  roads  and  for 
Tariotta  agricultural  operations  (auai*),  "  }Iamn" 
ftrs  alio  mentioned  as  utensils  for  extinuuiahin^ 
irea.  These  may  have  been  woodm  shovels,  tiaed 
for  throwing  water,  a*  we  now  see  them  employed 
in  some  countries  which  abound  in  pools  and  canals.* 
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•BATIS  (/Jor/c).   a  ap^iea  of  fii 
Rata  buliM,1,  ,  railed  in  French  ro/iarr,  i 
the  Fiair  or  SkaU* 

•UATOS  (/iurof),  a  plant  or  shrub,  Uic  i 
winch,  as  described  by  Tlieophraslus,* 
arranged  by  StaeUiou»e  :  'i  he  first,  nr  f>,} 
the  HuhuJi  fruitf.ojruM,  or  Conunun  Flratit' 
j»i'ctind,  or  ;|fn/in/ftnTr>c  \h  the  Jf.  Chama 
Ckiud-I^errj*  (called  in  Kcotlnnd  the  Avru 
third,  or  nvvitoCaTo^^  is  the  H.  \dau»,  or  W 
Sprengel  ap'ces  with  almost  all  the  autboi 
the  liuTo^,  properly  B[>cakin^,  of  Dioaco 
Oalen,  is  the  HuOum  frultctiruM  ;  and  the 
Hubn*  xdtrui.  It  may  be  proper  to  remari 
Ibc  pools,  iiiirox  is  oHen  applied  to  at 
t^lirub.  '^llins,  in  the  following  epigram,  ll 
In  the  stem  of  the  ruse  : 

"  To  ^66oi'  t'tKiuH^ii  f3ainv  ;^'popoy,  ^v  St  t 
Zr/Tuv  cvftfjcttf  uv  fttiAot'  uAAu  (iarov.*** 

•DATRACH'IllM  ($aTpdxiav),  n  plant 
Apiileius  says.  ^'  Nutcitur  tuepr  in  Sardinia. 
SehnlKe,  who  is  othr'r\\'iho  undecided  rr»{; 
holds ii  to  Ik!  idintieiil  with  the  " Sardva 
Virgil  and  others,  namely,  a  tt)»eeies  of  Ui 
r«/«#,  or  Crowfoot.  •Sprcngcl  refers  the 
cies  of  Dioscnndos  to  the  JianuHnilu*  j 
the  second  to  the  K.  tanugtuoauji ;  the  tbi 
R-  muricalus ;  ami  the  fourth  to  the  R, 
U|KJn  the  authority  of  Sihlhorp* 

•DATKAUHUS  [.^iuriHixoa  I-  The  Fn 
in  I.atin  Rann  The  name  was  applied  I 
Bpreies  of  the  genus  Hana.  "  The  comt 
of  {Jrcece,"  olwerves  Dodwcll,  "  have  a  nt 
didlrcnt  from  that  of  the  froga  of  the 
rlunatf's,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  perf 
tion  vf  it  than  the  lirekckrktx  Utax  koax 
tophanes." — The  Hatm  urborca,  aeeordiii 
same  traveller,  is  of  a  most  beautiful  U 
colour,  and  in  its  form  nearly  reseinhlc» 
mnn  fro^;,  but  is  uf  a  sinaller  size  ;  U 
lunger  claws,  and  a  ^hitinnus  uiatte^r  si 
viilh  uhirh  it  attaches  lUelf  with  greal 
any  fliih6ian(.'c  Ihnl  comes  in  ItA  way. 
chidlly  on  ltee»,  and  jumps  with  surjinsi 
from  bnmch  to  branch.  Its  colour  is  t 
identified  with  that  of  the  leaves,  that  t 
dilficult  to  dislinguiflh  the  one  from  the  ol 
eyes  are  of  n  most  beautiful  vivncily.  am 
extn-mely  cold  that,  when  held  in  the  har 
duces  a  chilly  sriisntinii  like  a  picee  of 
song  is  sur]iriHio(j)y  I'lud  and  sbrUI,  and  in 
almost  as  InectiBani  and  tiresome  as  Lhat< 
tix-  These  animals  are  more  common  to 
than  in  other  parts  of  Greece* 

II.  A  s)}«H'ii's  uf  tibli,  calltMl  in  Enj^iab  t 
fish,  Frog-lish.  and  S(  a-devd  It  is  th4 
piacatvriiu,  h.  ;  in  Frrnch,  Bandruie  ;  ii 
Marhno  pfMciUmf.  Aristotle  calls  It  the 
uXini:^  M[m\  the  fl  ciA^nr  By  Ovid  it  I 
Hana ;  by  Fliny,  Rana^  and  also  Koia  ] 
and  hy  ('icero,  Rana  manna.  Sebneidii 
commentary  on  Aristotle,  states  that  the 
of  Oppian  would  np|>ear  to  be  the  Lapfuum 
and  Lhut  of^llhan  the  L.  ve*ptrtiiio.* 

RAXA  or  IIAXFIA.  n  sandal  made  oft 
leaves,  twigs,  or  fibres.     According  to 
this  kind  of  sandal  was  worn  on  the  8tag9  I 
while  the  colfaurnua  was  appropriate  to  tr 
ors.     When,  therefore,  one  of  ihe  char; 
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BDELtTUM. 

MjS,  *  Qui  extergtntur  laxeal"  we  may 
kuo  10  poiiil  to  the  sandals  on  bis  feet. 
Dpbov  also  wore  Bandals  of  this  descrip- 
Sfl  in  the  linio  of  Tertulhan'  uiid  Apule- 

probebly  for  the  siike  of  sunplicity  and 

adds  that  bases  were  made  of  willow 
«  and  that  they  were  also  called  calonrt ; 
inks  that  ill':;  latter  term  was  derived  from 
ilc  cuAoi*.  wood.  Ii  is  probable  that  in 
5*  were  made  of  Spanish  broom  (tpartum*). 
kierous  specimens  of  them  discovered  in 
kfinbs,  wo  perceive  that  the  Egyptians 
u  uf  palm-leaves  and  papyrus.'  They  are 
|.otMerTable  on  tlio  feci  of  Egyptian  stat- 
KRitioc  to  Herodotus,  sandals  of  pnpyrus 
f~  ^-*' -:•)  were  a  part  of  the  required 
r  lres&  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 

iu:it  he  intended  his  words  to  m- 
uiily  sandals  made,  strictly  speaking,  of 
Mit  those  also  in  which  the  leaves  of  the 
were  an  ingredient,  and  of  which  Apulcius 
linct  mention,  when  he  describes  a  young 
red  with  a  linen  sheet  and  wearing  ean- 
{UntdM  amicitlu  inUctum-,  ■ptdcs'pir.  pal- 
vtuiutunC).  The  aceompanymg  wooocut 
ro  sanddls  exactly  aii&wering  to  this  de- 
fri»m  the  eoUectian  in  the  British  Museum, 
worn  on  the  right  foot.  It  has 
side  for  fastening  the  band  whir h 
i:jiep.  This  hand,  tugelher  with 
eo'Dnecled  with  it,  which  was  inserled 
ffreat  and  the  second  toe,  is  made  of 
the  papvTOs,  undivided  and  uowrought. 
shows  a  Gandal  in  which  the  por- 
-leuf  are  interlaced  wiih  irreat  neat- 
ily.  the  sewing  an^!  binding  being 
of  papyrus.  Tlic  three  holes  may 
for  the  passage  of  the  band  and  lig<i- 
meoitooed. 
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that  Uieae  Tegeiablc  sandals  were 
pcvamentcd,  so  as  to  iKrcome  expensive 
for  Tcrlulhan  says,  "  HiKcns  et  hoja 
nfwr.""     The  making  of  them,  in  all 
was  the  business  of  a  class  of  men 
I  ;   and  these,  with  the  Moltani^  who 
ds  of  Bandals,  constituted  a  corpora- 
Bl  Rome* 

{fi6iX>.a),  the  common  Leech,  or  Hi- 

Tlie  appliratiun  of  leeches  is  often 

'  HaJen  and  the  medical  authors 

The  poet  Oppian  alludes  to 

'       nf  the  leech,  and  describes  very 

Um  pffoceas  by  which  it  fills  itself  with 

"'  T   "-V^iov),  commonly  called  a  gum, 

5.  (LV  PalUo.  p.  117,  ed.  R.(riUt.)-3. 
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but  in  reahtv  a  gum-resin,  the  ongin  of  wliich  is  a 
subject  of  doubt.  It  wuuld  appear  thai  there  atn 
two,  if  not  more,  kinds  of  bdeUium,  ibo  source 
of  one  of  which  seems  to  be  ascertnmcd  ;  the  oth- 
ers are  matters  of  controversy.  The  BdeiltHM  ol 
the  ancients  cumc  from  India.  Arabia,  Babylonuu 
and  Bactriana.  Tlie  last  was  the  bcst.^  It  JKU 
comoo,  though  not  exclusively,  from  Asia.  Adan- 
ton  states  that  he  aaw  in  Africa  the  substance  ex- 
ude from  a  ttiomy  species  of  Amynt,  called  by  Iha 
natives  Nwuilout.  From  its  re-semblancc  to  myrrh, 
the  analogy  is  lu  favour  of  its  being  obtained  frum 
an  Amyru  or  Baitamodcndron.  The  opinion  of  its 
being  obtained  from  a  palm,  cither  (he  Ltontaru* 
domcstica  (OKrln.)  or  the  Borassiu  fiabclliformiB,  is 
very  imprubahle.  The  SicUiau  bdellium  is  produced 
by  the  Drums  Huipatttctui  (Dccand),  which  grows 
ufi  the  isluTids  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  KgiTitiaii  iKlelUum  is  conjectured  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Birra^au*  Jiabelti/ormix  already  alluded 
to.  Bioscorides  and  Galen  describe  two  kinds  of 
bdellium,  the  second  of  which  is  Btrvzoin,  according 
to  Ilardouin  and  Sprengcl. 

II.  A  substance  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis,*  and  which  has  given  rise  tu  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  Ilie  Hebrew  name  is  UdoUk, 
which  the  Scptuagint  renders  by  dvOpai,  "  carbun- 
cle ;"  the  Synac  version,  "  beryll"  (rending  Uto- 
tah');  the  Arabic,  "pearls;"  Aquila,  Theudution, 
and  Symmachus,  "  BdelUum  ;"  while  some  are  m 
favour  of  "  co'stali"  an  opinion  which  Keland, 
among  others,  maintains.*  Thert  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  BO  much  value  in  bdeUium  as  to  warrant 
the  mention  of  this  in  the  account  of  a  particular 
region ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  uu  the  contrary, 
that  pearls  are  meant,  as  expressed  by  the  Arabic 
version.  This  view  of  the  subject  was  maintained 
by  many  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  and,  among  others, 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudcla.  BcKrhart  also  advocates  it 
with  great  learning ;  and  it  derives  great  support 
from  anoUicr  passage  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  where 
Manna  is  compared  with  BdcUiwn,  As  tlie  Manna 
Ls  said  to  have  been  white  and  round,  these  two 
charaetcristics  give  rise  at  once  to  a  resemblance 
between  it  and  pearls.' 

BKBAiaXEfiS  AIKH  {SiCaiuaciJ^  dUjj),  an.ac 
tion  to  compel  the  vendor  to  make  a  good  title,  was 
had  recourse  to  when  the  right  or  possession  of  the 
purchaser  was  impugned  or  disturbed  by  a  third 
person.  A  claimant  under  these  circumstances, 
unless  the  present  owner  were  inclined  tu  (ight  the 
battle  himself  {aifTOfiaxciv),  was  referred  to  the 
vendor  as  the  proper  defendant  in  the  cause  (nV  -rpa- 
rijfpa  avuyeiv).  If  the  vendor  were  then  unwiUing 
to  appear,  the  action  in-question  was  the  legal  rem- 
edy against  him,  and  might  be  resorted  to  by  the 
purchaser  even  when  the  earnest  only  bad  been 
paid.*  From  the  passages  in  the  oration  of  Dcmos- 
thcnca  against  Pantmnetus  thai  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  [£)  concluded  by  Hemldus'  that  the  liability 
to  be  so  called  upon  was  inherent  in  the  character 
of  a  vendor,  and,  therefure,  not  the  subject  of  spe- 
cific warranty  or  covenants  for  title.  The  same 
critic  also  concludes,  from  the  glossea  of  Hesychius 
and  Suidas,  that  ihis  action  might  in  like  manner 
be  brought  against  a  fraudulent  niongager.*  If  Iho 
claimant  had  eslablii-lied  his  right,  and  been,  by  ihe 
decision  of  the  dicasts,  put  in  legal  possession  of  the 
propiTty,  whether  movable  or  otherwise,  as  appears 
from  the  case  in  the  speech  against  Pantieneius, 
the  ejected  purchaser  was  entitled  to  sue  for  reim- 
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^racment  fro  n  the  vendor  br  the  action  in  que»- 
Kon.*  'Ihe  causo  ia  classed  by  -Mpkt'  among  the 
iUot  vf}6t  nva^  or  rivil  uctiuns  that  tell  wiLbiu  the 
copiizancc  of  the  thesmolhetw. 

•bKLO.NE  ific?^),  the  Garfish  or  Ilom-fish, 
tht^E90£  BeUme^  L.  It  is  called  Durio  in  Athonipus ; 
^Ut^ir  ^aXoTTd}  by  i£liBn  ;*  ^9*^  by  Oppian  ;* 
and  AcuM  srvt  Belone  by  Pliny,'  vho  elsewhere  says, 
"  Bctoite  gut  acuUati  vccantur."*  The  Belone  gets 
its  name  froui  lis  long  and  slender  shape,  like  a 
"  noedle."  The  bonps  of  this  fish  are  rf  inarkablc 
for  ihcir  colour,  which  is  a  beautiful  green,  not 
arising  cither  from  cooking  or  the  spinal  marrow, 
as  some  hare  believed.  There  is  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  this  fish  in  the  AdJenda  to  Schneider's  edi- 
tion of  .-Ottan.  and  in  Gcsnor,  De  AijuatUilus.^ 

*BECHIO.\.     (Virf,  BHXION.) 

•BEMA  O^a)     iy"i-  EccLEsii.) 

BENDIUEI'A  (findt^rta),  a  Thracian  festival  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Hndi^,  who  is  said  to  he 
identical  \vith  the  Grecian  Art&nis'  and  with  the 
Knman  Diana.  The  festival  was  of  a  baccbanaJian 
characlcr.'  From  Thrace  it  was  brought  to  Athens, 
where  it  was  celebrated  m  the  Peinrus,  according 
to  the  scholiast  on  Plaio,**  on  the  nineteenth,  or, 
according  to  Aristoteles  Khudius  and  others,  ol 
iirofWTifiaTurTai^  referred  to  by  Proclus,"  on  the 
twentieth,  of  the  month  Thargelion,  before  the  Pan- 
athenipaMinura.'*  Herodotus" says  that  he  knows 
that  the  Tliraclan  and  p3>onian  women,  when  they 
sacnfice  lo  the  royal  Artemis,  never  offer  the  vic- 
tims without  a  wheat-stalk  (uitv  rvpOv  KoXdftrjr). 
This  was  probably  at  the  Beidideia.  The  Temple 
of  Bri'Jic  was  caU'cd  Jin'diAeiov.** 

B1::NEKI'CIUM  ABSTI.NENDI.     {Vid.  Hkkeb  ) 

BEXEFICIUM,  BENEFIGIA'RIUS.  The  word 
bcneficium  is  equivalent  to  feudum  or  tief  in  the 
writers  on  the  feudal  Uiw,  and  is  an  iniercal  in  land, 
or  thin<^.^  inseparable  fnmi  the  land,  or  thint^  im- 
movable." The  beneficiahus  is  he  who  has  a  bene- 
Acium.  The  term  benefice  is  also  applied  to  an 
ecclesiastical  preferment.'"  | 

The  terra  bcneficium  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  sense  of  some  special  ptivi- 
lege  or  favour  granted  to  a  person  in  respect  of  age, 
sex,  or  condition  Bat  the  word  was  also  used  in 
other  senses,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it 
appears  in  the  feudal  law,  is  clearly  derivable  frt>ni 
the  signification  of  the  tenn  among  the  Romans  of 
the  liter  rrpublican  and  earlier  imperial  times,  tn 
the  tunc  of  Cicero,  it  was  usual  for  a  gencnU  or  a 
governor  of  a  province  to  report  to  tho  treasury 
the  names  of  those  under  his  command  who  had 
dune  good  service  lo  the  state  :  those  who  were 
ini-liiited  in  such  report  were  said  in  benejuiis  ad 
itrarium  de/erri.^^  In  bcnejiciis  in  these  passages  may 
mean  that  the  persons  so  reported  were  considered 
as  persons  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  st^iLe,  and 
so  tho  word  hcnfj\dum  may  have  reference  lo  the 
services  of  the  individuals  ;  but  as  the  olj*  et  fur 
which  Ihcir  services  were  reported  was  the  benefit 
of  the  individuals,  it  seems  that  the  Icriii  had  refer- 
ence also  lo  the  reward,  iiiiraediato  or  remote, 
obtained  for  their  services.  The  honours  and  offi- 
ces of  the  Roman  slate,  in  ibe  republican  period, 
were  called  ihebeneficla  of  the  Pupulus  Homanus. 

Beneficium  also  signified  any  promnlion  eonferriNl 
on,  cr  Ifrant  made  to  soldiers,  who  werv  thence 
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called  beiieficiarii :  this  practice  was 
we  see  from  inscriptions  in  Gruter,*  in  som^ 
which  ibe  heneficiarius  is  represented  by  the  ' 
letters  B  F.  In  this  sense  we  most  undens%, 
liie  passage  of  Ciesar*  when  he  speaks  of  the  wwm 
nil  bcnejicta  and  the  rruii^iue  clientdtt  of  Pomper^ 
Ciierior  Spain.  Brnefieiarius  is  also  used  by  < 
sar'  lo  express  llie  person  who  had  receiv«!^ 
bcneficium.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  fi 
these  passages  what  the  beneficium  actually 
It  might  be  any  kind  of  honour,  or  special  es< 
tion  from  service.* 

Bencficiarius  is  opposed  by  Feslus'  lo  m' 
in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  released  from  mi! 
ser\'iee,  as  opposed  to  one  who  is  bound  to  do 
itary  service. 

It  appears  that  grants  of  land  and  other 
made  by  the  Roman  emperors  were  called 
and  were  entered  m  a  hook  called  Ltber 
oruin.*    The  secretary  or  clerk  who  kepi 
was  colled  a  commemanit  bcncficiorum 
from  an  inscription  in  Gruler.' 

•BER'BERI  Oicp^fp:), according  lo  Rondelcti 
Concha  margantt/cra,  or  Mother  of  Pearl 
as  Adams  supposes,  the  Aricula  jnarganti/cr* 
naturalists.*    Kuslalhius  makes  it  an  Indian 
It  appears  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with 
commerce  of  the  Eastern  region,  or  seacuastf 
ed  Uarbaria.* 

•BERRIKOK'KA  (0epiKOKKa\  a  synonyme 

Malum  Armrnificumt  Or  Apncol. 

•BKRVLLUS  (.i^'/pvA^).  the  Beryl,  a 
stone,  furming  a  sub-species  of  emerald.    The 
mans  would  apticar  to  have  )K>eu  in  the  habi 
studding  their  cujis  with  beryls,  and  hence  J 
says,   "ct   inaqnaJcs  htryilo   Vttro  trtitt  phicl< 
The  affinity  between  the  bejy]  and  ihe  emc 
not  unknown  to  the  ancienus,  and  heoce 
marks,  "  Bcr>Is  appear  to  many  lo  have 
or,  at  least,  a  like  nature  with  emeralds.' 
cording  to  this  writer,  ihcy  came  from  India, 
were  rarely  found  in  other  countries.     At  the 
ent  day,  however,  the  finest  beo'ls  are  obt 
from  Dauria,  on  the  frontiers  of  China.    They  oocui; 
also,  in  the  Uralian  Mountains,  and  other  p.i'ts  ol 
.Sibi?ria,  in  France.  Saxony,  the  Vniied  Stan?,  aii^ 
Brazil,  especially  the  latter.*'    The  normal  i_\pcQl 
the  Beiyl,  as  of  the  emerald,  is  the  hexaedral  prwi^ 
more  or  less  modified;  the  pointing,  howeur.  li 
not  always  complete."    Pliny  seems  lo  re. 
crj'siallinc  form  of  the  sione  as  the  resu.i 
lapidary's  art;  he  adiJs.  however,  that  son:.; 
pose  the  Beryl  to  be  naturally  of  that  shape, 
same  writer  enumerates  eight  diflerenl  kinds :  " 
best  were  those  of  a  pure  sea-green,  our  o^m 
rino,  or,  as  the  French  tenn  it,  Beru  aigut 
The  next  in  esteem  were  called  ChrytobcryU, 
are  somewhat  vaguely  described  as  *pauUo  fm 
ores,  8cd  in  aur^um  rolorem  cjeunte  fitlgort.*     ' 
was  probably  the  yellow  emerald,  such  as  ocean 
Auvergne,  or  at  Haddam  in  Connecticut.     The  ih 
was  called  Ckrifsoprase,  and  would  seem  to  bav 
been,  m  fact,  as  Phny  says  some  considered  ilt  i 
mineral  propm  t:cnent,  diflcrent  frt>m  the  Bervl,    U 
resembled  m  colour  the  juice  of  the  leak,  but  wilb 
s«.mcwhat  of  a  golden  tinge,  and  hence  Its  name. 
Although  we  are  uncertam  as  lo  the  mineral  hert 
describLiI,  yet  it  la  not  improbable  that  il  was  the 
same  now  called  Chrysoprase,  and  to  which  Lch* 
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BrBASIS. 


it  in  inoiltrn  times  wbo  gave  the  mi- 
TUp  fourth  variety  of  Boryl  was  of  a 
huig  the  byaciiilh ;    the  fitlti   were 
,-  Uift  sixth  wrre  of  ft  wax,  the  sev- 
|y«  colour.    The  last  variety  8{iukt'n 
rOMmblod  crystal,  hut  contAtncd  hairy 
,  imparitjcs.    These  were  prohubly  such 
as  are  oAen  fnaad,  nmlerf.'d  part- 
efalorite,  or  ponclratctl  by  capillary 
Wdote.  actinoliio,  ur  other  miucraU. 
that  the  Indians  stained  rock-crystal 
u  Ui  counlcrJoil  other  gctus,  and  ca- 
'the  Beryl."* 

TiA'tUl    {^^ptofiaxot)  were    persons    who 
llh  wdd  ItC'asta  in  the  game.<i  of  the  circus. 
cither  persoiLS  who  fought  for  tho  soke 
cuium^),  and  who  wore  allowed 
were  criminals,  who  were  usually 
ive  CO  means  of  defence  aji;ainsL  the 
^»    The  bcstiaru.  who  fought  with  iho 
the  take  of  pay,  and  of  whom  there  were 
tbcrs  m  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic 
Uie  Empire,  are  alwavii  spoken  of  as  dis- 
giadialofi,  who  fought  with  one.  an- 
tra thai  there  were  schools  in  Rome, 
were  trained  to  light  with  wild 
bettiarum  or  bcstiariorum*). 
{TtirXo^,  -ov,  -WW,  -ic.  or  ctvTXpv)^  the 
rtiltmris.     The  Greeks  distinguished 
of  lUii  vegetable  by  moans  of  their  col- 
ly, the  Black  and  the  \\hite  Beet,  the  lat- 
ich  Wits  also  called  the  Sicilian,     'j'hc 
?rrod  to  the  nthcr.    The  Romans 
'Is.  in  name  at  least,  the  vernal  and 
their  names  from  the  periods  when 
ro.    The  largest  beets  were  procured 

>N1CA  and  BRETTAN'ICA  {jSerrovtKT! 
Htij),ti  species  of  plant,  couimonly  railed 
It  is  almost  incredible,"  observes 
luch  uf  confusion  and  mistake  lias 
ip  lornis.  With  respect  to  the 
raiil  of -E^ina.  the  most  probable  opin- 
hrl'l  by  Umihin,  namely,  that  it  was  ei- 
T  ^      .;/jt,  common  male  Speed- 

.  ur  smooth  Speedwell.    In 
„Lary,  the  former  of  these, 
iem  I'liira  of  l>r.  Murray,  the  latter, 
lal  name  of  •  Paul's  lit;tony.'    The 
h  was)  merely  a  synonymc  of  the 
probably  either  tlie  liclomca  oji- 
rather  thinks,  the  B.  alupcc- 
to  the  B,vrrai'(«r)  of  Diosror- 
ribcs  as  resembling  wild  Duck 
but  having  a  larger   and  rougher 
to  it.  also,  a  styptic  power,  which 
vrdi  adapted  for  alTections  of  the  mouth 
pAtd  nf  .tigina,  in  like  manner,  com- 
■:  to  the  wdd  Dock,  and  com- 
■  nf  morlificalion.s  of  l!ie  mouth, 
n<j  uMiibl  means  Scurfy.     This  is  the 
'the  uses  of  wtiioh  a  small  work  was 
^Aatoniuii  Musa,  physician  to  Aujrustus. 
was  published  at  Zurich,  A.U.  1537, 
lij  Utirri'lherguia.     It  is  a  tract,  how- 
~l»  <  r  in  a  phdological  or  scif  n- 

Iced,  there  is  nnich  rea?  tn 
p  ^  of  tho  work  which  we 

ry  learned  work. '  De  Vera 
ciftt,'  gives  on  interesting 
of  ttw  upmiona  entertained  by  modem 

15J.)— t.  fOnni*™  Manil.iT., 
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I  autliorities  on  Bctany  respecting  this  heiii.  Be 
shows  that  it  has  been  referred  to  the  CoLhUana, 
Anagalliit,  Contohia,  Veronica,  Prunella^  (See.  'I'he 
mo«t  probable  opmion,  however,  he  thinks,  is  thai 
it  was  some  species  of  Dock  or  Rumrz.  Sprcnjtl 
too,  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  w&»  t-ilhei 
tho  Rumrx  hydrolapathum  or  Aqiiatiou,  L.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  m.iy  be  prop- 
er to  mention  that  the  Brcttanica  is  noticed  under 
the  name  of*  the  black  DuL'k'  by  AetiuH."  Another 
form  of  the  ancient  name  is  Vtttomca,  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  from  the  circunutance  urihe  Vei- 
tonca  in  Spain  having  discovered  this  herb.  Il« 
uses  and  virtue  in  medicine  were  almost  euunilesa, 
si»  that  a  proverb  has  arisen  among  the  It^ilians  re- 
specting it:  "aver  piu.  eirtu  che  la  tcttonica,**  "to 
possess  more  virtue  than  the  bettonica."^ 

•BH'XION  {^)?,t*«^').  a  plant,  which  Woodville, 
Sprengel,  Dierbach,  and  nearly  all  the  commenta- 
tora  Agree  is  the  Tuntiloffo  farfara,  or  Colts-ibot- 
Galen  says  it  derived  its  name  fmm  it«  being  be 
lieved  to  possess  the  property  of  aiding  coughs  and 
ditliculty  of  breathing  {fJfj^,  -rjxik*  being  tlie  Greek 
term  for  a  cou^-li').  A  patent  medicine,  prepared 
i  from  the  Colts-foot,  is,  according  to  Adams,  much 
cried  up  in  England  at  the  present  day  as  a  cure 
for  coughs.* 

BUra\  AIKH  (i^taiuv  Hkv).  This  action  might 
be  brought  whenever  rapes  of  free  persons,  or  \\m 
illegal  and  forcible  seizure  of  property  of  any  kind, 
were  the  subject  of  accnsalion  ;  anil  we  learn  from 
Demosthenes'  that  it  came  uniler  the  jurisdiction  ol 
the  Forty.  According  loriulwrrh,'  Ilie  law  prescri- 
bed that  ravishers  should  payafineof  lOOilracbime  i 
but  other  accoiiuls  merely  Male  gencrnlly  that  the 
convict  was  nmlctcd  in  a  sum  equal  to  twice  that 
at  which  the  damages  wyre  laid  {dtir/S/v  riiv  fi^u^i^p 
6f^fUiiv*) ;  and  the  plainiitr  in  such  case  received 
one  half  of  the  H[ie,  and  the  stale,  as  a  party  medi- 
ately injured,  the  other.  To  reconcile  these  ao- 
coiinls,  Meier^  supposes  the  rape  to  have  been 
estimated  hy  law  at  100  drachinff*,  and  thnt  the 
plaintiff  fixed  the  damages  in  reference  to  other  in- 
juries simultaneous  with,  or  consequent  upon,  the 
perpetration  of  the  main  oITence.  With  respect  tu 
aggressions  upon  properly,  the  action  iimiuv  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  iiovXtfCy  in  that  the  former 
implies  the  einployment  of  actual  violence,  the  lat- 
ter merely  such  detention  of  property  as  amounted 
to  violence  in  the  contemplation  of  law,*  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  non-(ia>Tnpni  of  damages  and  the  like, 
to  the  successful  litigant  aAer  an  award  m  his  fa- 
vour by  a  rourt  of  justice.' 

BIB  ASIS  0i6aat{)  was  a  kind  of  gymnastic 
dance,  much  practised  among  the  Spartans,  hy  lioth 
men  and  women.  The  dance  consisted  in  spring- 
itig  rapidly  from  the  ground,  and  striking  the  feet 
iM.'hind;  a  feat  of  which  a  Spartnn  woman  in  Aris- 
tophanes*' prides  herself  The  number  of  suot^ss- 
fni  strokes  was  counted,  and  the  most  skilful  re- 
ceived prizes.  We  are  told  by  a  verse  which  liaa 
b«'cn  prc.=.en'ed  by  Pollux,"  that  a  Laconian  gtrl 
had  danced  the  bibasis  a  thousand  limes,  which 
was  more  than  had  ever  been  done  before."  The 
bibasia  appears  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  tho 
ftaHainryi^tiVf  which  Pollux"  explains  hy  m^v  r^ 
iTo6i  rof  yXirvTov  jratiiVjOn  the  meaning  of  wliicb 
SCO  Hesychius.** 
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BratlOTHECA. 


BIBLTOPO'LA.  a  book9cner,»  (it6Xtojr6>.r}^*  M90 
railed  hbranus*  In  Greek  also  0t6?i(ijv  KtinrjXn^, 
or  /3ifiAio*iixi;Xaf  *  The  shop  was  called  anoth- 
M*  {atroOrfKT}),  or  ta/fma  lihraria,'  or  merely  Itbrn- 
ria.*  The  Unmans  had  iheir  Patrnwwter  How ;  for 
the  bibliopolir  or  librani  lived  mostly  in  one  street, 
polled  Arailetuni,  lo  which  Martial  alludes^  when 
addressing  his  book  on  ihc  prospect  of  the  eritici&m 
it  would  mett  with  : 

"  Arglletaoaa  nuru  habitare  tabemas, 
Quum  libit  parte  hUr,  srrinia  nostra  racent.** 
Another  favourite  qiiancr  of  ihe  hookseUcra  was 
the  VicuB  Sandalarius."  Thert;  Sf:eta»  also  10  have 
been  a  sort  of  book&talla  by  the  temples  of  Vertum- 
ntiB  and  Janus,  as  we  gather  from  Horace's  address 
en  his  book  of  Epistles  :* 

**  Vertttmnum  Janumque,  libera  tfcctare  videri*.*' 

Again,  Horace"  prides  himself  on  liis  books  not 
hcmg  to  ho.  seen  at  the  common  <)hop3  and  stalls,  to 
he  tbuinl>ed  over  by  every  passer-by  : 

'*  jVu/Lx  tabcnta  meot  fusheai,  ncijue  pita  liUUos  ; 
QuoMmamu  inruHtt  VfU^,  Hemogcnis^uc  TigeUtV 

Booksellers  were  not  found  at  Rome  only,  though 
they  were,  of  course,  rare  in  siiuiller  cities.  Pliny'* 
says  he  had  not  supposed  that  there  were  any  book- 
sellers at  Lugdunum,  but  finds  that  there  were,  and 
that  they  even  had  his  works  on  sale.  Ntarlial,  in 
anamusintf  epigmm,>'tellsa  person  called  Quinlus, 
who  had  asked  liim  by  a  broad  hint  to  give  him  a 
e^py  of  hiH  works,  that  he  could  get  one  at  Try- 
pbon's.  the  bouksellcr : 

**  Exipis  ut  donem  nottrot  tibi,  Quinlf,  lihtllat^ 
^on  habro,$ed  habct  bibUnpoia  Tryphon." 

The  booksellers  not  only  Si)ld  books ;  they  tran- 
scribed them  also,  and  employed  persons  fur  the 
purpose;  but  they  did  not  eonsidrr  themselves  an- 
swerable always  for  the  correctness  of  the  copy." 
Sometimes  the  author  revised  it  to  oblige  a  friend 
Who  might  have  bought  it.'* 

On  the  shop-dot»r  or  the  pillar,  as  the  case  might 
be.  there  was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  books  on  sale ; 
alliuion  is  made  to  this  by  Martial'*  and  by  Hor- 
ace." 

The  remuneration  of  authors  mnst  have  been 
very  small,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  allusions  of 
Martiat.  who  says,  for  example,  that  a  nice  copy  o{ 
his  first  book  of  F.pi;rrams  might  be  had  for  five 
denarii."  Pliny  the  elder,  however,  when  in  Spain, 
was  offered  ns  mticli  as  four  hundred  thousand  ses- 
terces for  his  CommetUarii  Elceivntm  " 

Books  then,  as  now,  often  found  their  way  into 
other  shops  besides  book-shoiw,  as  waste  paper  ;  and 
schoolboys  had  fretjuently  to  go.  for  example,  lo  the 
fiahmonccr's  to  see  if  he  had  the  book  ihey  want- 
ed." Mice,  moths,  beetles,  and  so  forth,  found 
plenty  of  food  in  musty  unused  books. *• 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  (/?(flAio^/J<i7,  or  arrtiO^xtj  l3iR- 
Xiuv),  primarily,  the  place  where  a  colleciion  of 
books  was  kept ;  secondarily,  tbe  collection  itaelf" 
Little  as  the  states  nf  antiquity  dealt  with  the  in- 
ttniction  of  the  people,  public  colleciions  of  l>o«ks 
appear  to  have  been  very  ancient.  That  of  Pisis- 
iratus  was  intended  for  public  use  :"  it  was  subse- 
qucntlv  removed  lo  Persia  by  Xerxes.  About  the 
same  time,  Polvcrales,  tyrant  of  Samos,  is  said  lo 
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have  fhunded  a  librnrT.    In  the  brat  days  oi  Atl 
even  private  persons  had  large  collections  of  be 
the  mo?i  miportanl  of  which  wc  know  anythi 
longed  to  Euclid,  Euripides,  and  Aristotle.*     S 
says'  that  Aristotle  wa.s  the  first  who,  to  his 
edge,  made  a  collection  of  books,  and  laugb 
Egyptian  kings  the  arrangement  of  a  library, 
most  important  and  splendid  public  library  1 
tiquily  was  that  founded  by  the  Ptolemies  at 
andrea,  begun  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  in 
and  rearranged  in  an  orderly  and  systematic 
ner  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whn  also  anp^* 
a  fixed  librarian,  and  otherwise  providr' 
usefulness  of  the  institution.     The  libr^r 
Ptolemies  contained,  according  to  Aulus  G 
700,000  volumes;  according  to  Josephua.  500 
and  according  lo  Seneca.*  400,000.     The 
ent  rcckoimig  of  different  authors  may  be  in 
measure,  perhaps,  reconciled  by  supposing  tha 
give  Ihe  numt)er  of  books  only  in  a  part  of  the 
ry ;  far  it  consisted  of  two  pnrta,  one  in  the  qi 
of  the  city  called  Bnicheioo,  the  other  in  the 
cal?ed    SerapPton.     Ptolemy    Philadelphus 
Aristotle's  collection  to  add  to  Hie  library.  .11  "I 
emy  Euergctes  continued  lo  add  lo  the  < 
great  part  of  ihis  splendid  library  was  con> 
hre  in  the  aicge  of  Alexandres  by  Julius 
some  writers  say  that  the  whole  was  bun; 
the  discrepancy  in  the  numbers  stated  above  sm 
to  conArm  the  opinion  that  the  firo  did  not  exU 
«o  far.    At  any  rate,  the  library  was  WK»n  re*! 
and  continued  in  a  flourishing  Cfjndilion  tJll 
destroyed   by  the   Ai;ihs   A.D.   6-10.*     Cvmv 
with  the  greati-r  division  of  ihp  libmry,  in  U.v  (jn 
ter  ol  Alexandria  called  Brucheion,  was  ii  mti 
college,  to  which  the  name  of  Mouseion  (or  .Mitsei 
was  given.    Hero  many  favoured  lilcralt  pursi 
their  studies,  transcribed  hooks,  and  so  forth 
tures  also  were  delivered.    ( Vid.  Auditorium  ) 
Ptolemies  were  not  long  wilhnui  a  rival  in 
Eumenes,  kinir  »f  Pcrgamus,  became  a  pBtti 
literature  and  utu  sciences,  and  established  K 
ry,  which,  in  «piie  of  ttie  prohibition  againa 
[Kjrting  papyrus  issued  by  Ptolemy,  who  was  J( 
of  his  success,  became  very  extensive,  and  poi 
next  in  importance  to  the  library  of  Alex. 
It  remained,  ami  probably  continne<l  to  increai 
Anionius  innde  it  a  pri'sent  to  Cleopatra* 

Tlio  lirsl  pnblii:;  libmr>'  rii  Home  was  that  foi 
by  Asiniiis  Pullio,'  and  was  in  Ihe  atrium  Li) 
tis  (cid.  ATfliiiM)  on  Mount  Aventme*  JikliUi 
sar  had  projccird  a  Greek  and  Lnlin  library, 
had  commissioned  \'arTO  to  take  !neasun.s  ft 
estahlishmeiil  of  it;  hut  the  scheme  was  pref 
by  his  death.*  The  library  of  Polho  wa^  foP 
!jy  that  of  Augustus,  in  the  Temple  of  Apol 
Mount  Palatine, "  and  another,  biWiotheciB  Ol 
ana)  (so  callo<l  from  Augustus's  sister  Oetavf 
the  ihealre  of  Marcrlins  "  There  were  also 
ries  on  the  Cnpiiol."  in  the  Temple  nf  Peace 
the  palace  of  Tiberius.'*  besides  the  Ulpian  lit 
whirh  was  the  most  famous,  founded  hy  Ti^ 
cnHed  Ulpian  from  bis  own  name,  Ulpiua. 
library  was  attached  by  Diocletian  as  an  orni 
to  his  thermff!  " 

Private  collections  of  books  wer«  made  at  f 
soon  after  llie  second  Punic  war.     'Jhe  wnl . 
cero.  Atticus,  and  others  m  increasing  their 
nes  IS  weU  known. "    It  became,  in  fact,  the  fa 
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tolarf  I  mm  tlrtCHnlly  funiislied  as  a  library,  and 
mnni  far  tluU  purpose.*  However  ignorant  or 
I A  person  ini^ht  be,  it  whs  faHtiionablt!  to 
irJtviK'i]  by  having  a  library,  thon^li  he  inichl 
ft  nanX  ihc  tilk's  of  the  books?.  Seneca' 
tbe  nge  for  mert  bo^ik-wl  looting,  and 
«whu  were  more  plciiscd  wilh  the  oul- 
'{I6an  the  inside.  Luoian  wrote  a  ttoparate 
Ibia  commou  folly  {rrpo^  anaiAnTov 
\a  uvfiVfievov). 
in^f'tUy  had  an  f-ASiem  aspect :  "  Usua 
pottttJat  litmea :  ttem  in  bibliothecit 
tmt "' 

iDi  a  library  fully  furnished  was  dis- 

Rouiid  the  walls  it  had  cases  containins: 

in  rolls  {x>id.  Lidkr)  ;  these  cases  were 

It  was  a  very  small  room;  so  small 

Ifenoo.  by  slrt?tchingout  his  arms,  could  lonclt 

■ndes  of  rt.     The  cases  were  called  either  ar- 

'or  IdcuUmtnta*  Of  fondt,*  or  Hirfi.*     Asin- 

Itfttl  set  the  fashion  in  his  public  library 

linx  the  nwin  wilh  the  portraits  and  husLs 

[ttlrtiralvd  men,  as  well  as  statues  of  Minerva 

|eli(M<*8.    This  example  was  soon  followed 

pnvalr  libraries  of  the  rich  *    Martial'  sends 

broUier  Turanius  a  copy  of  !M:inio  verses, 

sent  with  a  bust  of  liiinnolf  to  Avrtiis,  who 

t,,  \,\K.'  .,  i.iistnf  Martial  in  his  library.    So, 

•Ml  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens, 

(l(  if  avra  1)16X10."^  The  charge  of 
ica  in  lltiine  was  given  to  p4.'raons  called 
(Tnl  L*BRkRii;«.) 
lOa  (;J«*o{->,  the  name  of  an  earthen  vessel  in 
ii»*»  antone  the  fJrt-elts-"  Heayrhius'*  ric- 
il  AS  a  0Tiim  9C  with  handles.  It  was  used  for 
Wioe.,'*ai)d  molted  meat  and  hah.'*  }Ierod> 
iks  of  ^iitovf  ^oii'inriiavi  Kavayovot  otvov 
which  »ome  coininentalors  interpret  by 
of  the  wood  of  ihc  palm-iree  full  of 
;Eu»tathiu:»^*  ti[)«:aks  uf  vivov  fotviKl- 
fMight  probably  to  read  in  Ht-rodotus/?/- 
ic«ir/mf,  «,  r^  ,  "  vessels  full  of  pahn  wine.'" 

Is.       (Vul.  IlASTRtlM) 

VTAL.  the  name  given  to  a  place  where 
hiid  t»een  stnirk  hy  litzhlnin?  (fulgnnttis*^}. 
any  one  liad  been  killed  by  lightning  and 
Such  a  place  was  considered  sacred- 
.who  wore  called  bidenlales{i.  e.,  sarerdoics), 
Ibo  earth  which  ttad  Ifoen  torn  up  by  tht; 
and  ever>ihinfi  that  had  been  scorched, 
hunted  It  ill  tlie  ground  with  a  sorrowful  niur- 
The  officiating  priest  was  said  conderc  ful- 
;'*  he  farilu.T  co  11  ef.'C rated  the  Ppol  by  sacrili- 
a  iwiVTc.u-nM  :s\v  i-\u  I  „h  nx),  whence  the  name 

p' "  *  "I"  ihu  priest,  and  also  erected  an 

l>>d  it  wilh  a  wall  or  fence.     It 

rt  :  to  tread  on  the  place,**  or  to 

<ir  even  to  took  at  it."     Sometimes  a  bi- 

'h  hnd  nearly  fallen  to  decay  from  length 

'  -red  and  renovated ;"  Imt  to  re- 

■>(  one  {mavcTc  Indenial),  or  in  any 

u^<  I..-  Jtacred  preeinctSt  was  considered 

From  the  passage  in  Horace,  it  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  believed,  that  a  person  who^wat 
guilty  of  profaning  a  bidental  woild  be  puni.shed  hy 
the  gods  wilh  phrensy ;  and  Seueca'  mentions  an- 
other belief  of  a  similar  kind,  that  wine  whii-h  hnd 
been  struck  by  lighining  would  produce  in  iiny  unu 
who  drank  it  ileath  or  madness.  Person^  who  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  (fulgurtti)  were  not  re- 
moved, but  were  buried  on  the  spot.* 

BIDI^I  0idtaiot),  called  in  inserijitions  t^iSeoi  or 
^i6voi,  were  magistrates  in  Sparta,  whose  business 
was  to  in.Hpert  the  gymnastic  exercises.  Their 
hou»e  of  ni<?eting  (apx^^ov)  was  in  the  market- 
phiro.'  Tlie.y  were  eithtr  five*  or  six  in  niimlicr,* 
and  had  a  president,  who  ts  called  in  inscriptions 
irp/nfiuf  puS^uv*  Dbckh  conjccmres  that  ftidtot  or 
pidvni  is  the  Laoonian  form  for  l^vot  or  Ti(5voi^  and 
signifies  witnesses  and  Judges  among  the  youth/ 

Valkenaer'  auppoaca  that,  the  bidisn  were  the 
same  as  the  vofiof^v^aicec,  and  that  we  ought  to  read 
in  Pauaanias,'  Kni  loaoin'/jiisuv  MaTtovfirvun  /5itJioi- 
ui't  instead  of  Kai  vofio^v?.dKijv  Kai  tcalovfuvuv  (3t- 
Aiaiuv :  but  the  inscriptions  given  by  Dockh  show 
that  the  bidiiBi  and  vofto^v7.aKtc  were  two  separate 
classes  of  officers. 

BIGA  or  BIO.E.  in  Greek  owupia  or  tftrvupfr 
(hijugc  curnculum*").  a  vehicle  drawn  by  two  horses 
or  other  aninial^t.  This  kind  of  turn-out  is  said  by 
VUiiy  {irigaji  pnmum  PhTyi:um  ptiixii  710/10")  to  have 
been  iavcnted  by  the  Phrygians.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  kindu,  and  in  Homer  by  far  the  most 
common  (di^vyoi  Iniroi").  Fonr-horse  charioLs  are 
a]s<imeniioneii."  Plin)"  mentions  a  chariot  drawn 
by  six  horses.  Tliia  was  the  largest  number  usual 
under  tlie  emperors  ;*'  but  Suetonius  speaks  of  one 
which  Nf!ro  drove  at  the  Olympic  garne-s.  drawn  by 
ten  horses."  The  name  biga  was  applied  more  to 
a  chariot  used  in  the  circus,  or  in  pnx'cssions  or  tri- 
umphs, and  on  other  public  occasions,  thnii  to  the 
eonunou  vehicles  of  everj'-day  life."  Tlie  form  of 
the  biga  resembled  thai  of  the  Greek  apfia  or  ^tppo^, 
bf'ing  a  rather  ."liort  carriage  on  two  wlieels,  open 
above  and  behind,  npon  which  the  driver  usually 
stood  to  guide  the  horses.  See  the  cut  in  the  next 
article.     {Vid.  liiOATua.) 

BIGATUS  (1.  «.,  nnmniHf).  a  silver  denarius,  on 
which  the  representation  of  a  biga  was  stamped." 
This  was  an  ancient  stamp  on  Uoumn  money,  as 
we  loani  incident^illy  from  Tacitu.s,  who  says"  that 
the  Germans,  althniigh  mostly  practising  barter, 
still  had  no  objection  to  old  and  wril-knnwn  coins 
ipecuniam  vtfcrcm  ct  dtu  notam),  such  as  bignlt. 
Digali  were  also  called  arij^cntutn,  bijinlum.^  The 
value  was  different  at  diffefent  times.  ( YuL  Dbn»- 
BiuK.)  A  denarius,  on  which  the  representation  of 
a  quadriga  was  stamped,  w;is  in  the  same  manner 
caMt'd  Quadhgahts.  The  annexed  cuts,  represent- 
ing n  bigniits  and  (piadrigntus,  arc  taken  from  coins 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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BIPF.XNIS.    (Kid.  Sit.:«ku.) 

OIKK'MIS  wtts  iiMnI  III  twn  signirirationfl.  1  It 
significil  a  »)ii|t  Willi  iwo  lmt»'^-  •■*  ■"■-«  an  explana- 
lion  of  iho  conslnirliuii  u(  '•'  ■  n  in  thr  ar- 

IicIoNavi*      SHrhhhipBWt .i/Kirabythe 

Creoks,  whioli  term  is  alw  u»eU  tiy  CictTO  (/;>*« 
2)(Hni/njj  i/<md  plant  ha/^et  dicrola^)  and  HirllUB 
{Capil  ex  tii  piatitt  ptHterem  unam,  UiremcM  rfuo*.  rfi- 
cfotM  octo*)  11.  ft  signified  a  twal  rowfil  by  iwn 
oftrm,*  in  whwh  sense  il  mwat  bo  uacd  by  Horaci' 
when  he  says : 

•'  Tunc  mr,  hirrmn  pmxidw  nritpha^ 
Tutum  per  4f^t:ro$  (iimuhun 

Auraferet,  ccminvaqur  PoUux,*^ 
j2JpIRRHUS  ii^i^oi,  (iiif>oi).  a  cajtc  or  h'totl  nhioh 
iHtt  worn  oiii  of  {lours  over  tin.'  flinuMrrs,  and  wan 
Bfwnctmit's  rk'vatcd  eo  aa  to  cnver  tlio  lirud.  On 
Ihc  t'onnvr  arcoiint  it  is  chisAcd  by  an  ancient  (rmin- 
marian  willi  lliv  Incentn,  ,'mtl  on  tho  latlrr  with  the 
cowl,  or  CiUuHua  *  U  had  a  Innij  nap  {nmyhtaUut, 
i.  c,  amphidiaUus,  viUo»u»*),  wlijrh  wn»  coniirioiily 
of  atitN'p's  wool,  more  rarely  ^^  Inaver'a  wool  (Air- 
rA»i  C(M/i/rcui^).  In  consetpience  nf  ith  tliickness,  it 
was  also  rather  alilT  {byiihum  n^^mUm*).  Accord- 
ing to  thf!  inateriiUs  of  which  it  wan  mode,  it  iiiitiht 
tw  either  dear/  or  »o  cheap  as  to  be  purehaticd  hy 
the  enniinon  people. 

Thes^c  garments,  na  well  as  Inccrnfp,  were  woven 
at  Canu.'jiuiu  in  Apulia;  and  probably  tlietr  name 
(&yrrAu«,  i.  e  ,  fftV'/W)  woh  derived  from  the  red  col- 
our of  the  wool  for  whicli  that  disirirt  wna  cidt*- 
hralcd.  They  were  also  iimde  m  dilffn-nt  parts  of 
fJaiil,  espcoially  among  Iho  Atrc buten '•  StM>n  af 
lerward  they  eame  into  geiieriil  use,  pm  Hwl  the 
hirrlins  a  nirnlionrd  in  tlie  ediel  of  Uiuelettaii,  pub- 
hMbi-d  A  LK  1)03.  fur  the  pur)H>so  of  fixini;  u  iiinxi- 
niunt  of  prices  (or  all  tho  artidt's  whitli  were  iiiubI 
coinmonly  u»ed  Ukroughont  thr  Uoiimn  empire. 

•BISON  {iiiavv),  "the  ef.te  of  a  nubgemm  of 
»he  genus  ^-tftfC  ox'),  <  lin^  two  livini:  upe. 

'ties,  one  of  them  tb-  imw  lKc«inie  very 

•carer,  and  verging  :•■"...  ■■•■-in;  tb'^  other 

the  Anienean.  and,  notuitl  ndvunrr-s  of 

nian.blill  multitudinoua,     .\  ..  i  "f  ennftiflinir 

optiiton  has  thrown  some  oltaeunty  ovir  tlie  Fnn»- 
(M'Oii  apcciea.  Tennant,  in'  hia  '  llritinli  Zo<dogy,' 
after  fttatin<;  hi.i  belief  that  the  ani'ient  wild  caitle 
of  IJiitain  were  the  Uinumra  ml-ati  of  Thny,  thus 
continues  '  'Pie  Urns  of  the  flereynian  forest,  de- 
scribed by  CiTBar,  waa  ofllim  kind,  the  same  which 
is  culled  by  the  motlcru  (lermana  A^t^Hmj  \.  c  ,  Biw 
lulnalrii.'  This  opinion  is  not  eorreci.  Though 
Ihern  are  part*  of  Cvmr'a  description  appli"*alile  to 
the  Knropean  UuHon.  there  is  one  .striking  eliarader- 
iMie  which  forhidH  Ub  to  con*'lude  that  rn-sar'a  Urns 
wan  identical  with  it.  A  glance  at  the  Kurn|)eaM  IJi- 
8on  vvillcunvince  u»lluil  il  eould  never  havpafTurded 
the  horns  whose'  amplitude  CVsar  erhbniteB.  In 
the  Arrh(r^(ogia  (vol.  iii.,  p-  Ifl)  It  ie  stated,  that  the 
Uor»tal  horn  in  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
bison  or  biifTalo.  'nmt  il  miglit  have  heloniied  to  a 
buffalo  is  not  impossible ;  but  ttint  it  did  not  Inlonf; 
to  a  bison  is  siifllelenlly  clear,  from  the  following  ih*- 
scription  :  'It  lu  two  fci.'t  four  inehrs  long  on  ibr 
convex  bend,  and  twenty  three  inches  on  the  con- 
cave. The  inaido  at  ihc  largo  end  is  tliree  inches 
diameter,  hctng  perforated  thi^rc  so  as  to  leave  the 
thickness  of  only  tialf  nn  inch  for  about  ttirre  inches 
dc«p  ;  but  fatthi  T  on  it  is  thicker,  being  not  so  much 

I.  iAAAvt.,rri,i,^4.}-V  (Ikll.  Al«i..  c.47  >-3.  (Li.r.n, 
ffiil.,  MW:  X.,  «l!-4.  (t.M.,  Hi..  .»l...  f: -Svl>.  ffnr,  U«  MiU- 
tu  N*«li.  II.,  c.  fl,  p.  as.)-.'.  ...  Hi— 

^■•M  ill  Pf  I,  i-.  >'■>—*■  It*"!  ,  (31.ii4iir. 

M«nti«U,  t%»\.  t.  p.  aid),  COS)  3T.)— 6. 

(Sl/I/t.  Sr't'.,  Vuil,  N.y—'J.  (I'ha'lisin,  I    '•— "i-lrUcxUBl  :"  AU- 

fWtiH.,  S0nn.}-JCi  fl'jfijMi.,  Cftf.,  e.  90.) 


orsont:i!'    ,     '     '    '■    "i    '  .1  horn  might  iB( 
havf  en-  '"s  L'rua,  a 

which  Cu...  .  ..  '.  ,.viiict     C'Ssar*! 

then,  was  not. as  it  would  appear,  the  Kui 
son.     There  ran  be  htlle  doubt  th<l  ihr 
liatv*  of  I'liny,'  which  ho  serins  to  di- 
ihe  Vrut.  was  the  Kvropean  Bifcm,  or 
lliuugh,  in  the  filtccnth  chapter  -i    " 
h(^  mcntioMB  the  tradition  uf  a  ^^  i 
called  a  IhnatvM,  after  be  ha&  ... 
MOfittM  jtittaii,  and  with  every  ni*)^  .'^ 
elusion  on  his  p^irt  that  Ihc  H' '>'■<••' 
wpre  not  iileutical,  bis  own  tlencripiruii,  mIipo 
pared  witli  that  of  Arislolle,*  wil!  Iwivc  Itt^ie 
that  thu  Htaon  jufmtut  and  Donasus  of 
others,  the  liovaaco^  or  Boi'affof  of  Aristotltfj] 
word  IS  written  liolh  ways),  and  the  ISniTtj^i 
|iian»  were  no  other  than  the  Kuropran  lit 
Aurofhg  (Auerix*hs)  of  the  IVufsiaus,  the  J 
the  I'uh'S.  the  Tanrua  I'ltonrua,  &e,,  <»f  Jon: 
others,  VAurofha  and  ic  Jionnnia  of  Bui!' 
Uni*  of  BoddKirl,  and  Jio*  HotuiMuanf  I  i 
vier  considers  it  as  errtuin,  tlial  thi    ' 
son,  the  largest,  or,  at  least,  the  f"--' 
existing  quadrupeds  after  the  rl  i 
Dtill  to  be  found  in  somft  of  the 
and  iH-rhnpa  in  those  of  Moldavia.  \\  alldchiOf 
lh«  niMgl)t>»urbooil  of  the  CanciLvas,  is  a 
s{tceii-H,  Mhich  man  has  never  sulH)u(*d.     Ffl 
out  this  pubjinn  wiUi  his  usual  industry  ant 
that  great  naturalist  goen  on  lo  ataic.  that 
poswseed  a  Unn,  a  Thur  of  the  Pole*, 
from  the  lSi*o»  or  the  AurocliJi  of  the  Gei 
[  only  in  its  remains  that  the  species  etui 
I  such  renlains  are  found,  m  the  skulls  of  a 
ox,  diOcrent  from  the  Autochs.  in  the  sa| 
l>ed8of  ccri*iin  districts.     This,  Cuvier  thioki^l 

iMMhe  TrUB  of  the  aneieii!     " '  'if 

inesticOs;  the  stork,  [ler! 
tic  descended  ;  while  the.  i 
is  nothing  more  tliau  the  Uistm  or  Uoniuaa  • 
ancients,  a  nitecies  whirli  has  never  !>ccn  " 
under  the  yoke. — The  elevated  ridtn!  of 
on  the  shoulders,  long  legs,  a  wmilly  fur* 
risidenec  in  mountam  forests,  caute  the 
approach  nearer  tbelJaninliiir  and  CatobU 
em  than  ihe  UiiiraliMa."*     Tor  ftomc 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  anctonU 
ter,  eonsidt  article  Bi>r«i.is. 

IirsSKXTrM.     (V'irf,  (Uirj^oiR,  1' 
UI.SSKXTLS,  or  BISSEXTILIS  A 

CALB*fDAa,  KoMaK :) 

•BITUMEN,  a  Utin  word  used  by 
Pliny,  and  other  Roman  writers,  to  indicate  n 
cics  of  mineral  pitch  or  oil.  The  tenn  o[ 
have  some  analogy  with  tbr  (',rrrk  rt'rffaf. 
■•  pilch,"  its  earlier  form  !; 
iimrn."  The  corresponds 
tin  rnfMlern  Ijiiin  u^phaitHm),  itir  wiw 
tory  dcnvtitioii  h.is  been  assigned.  The  moati 
proved  kmd  ofUitutnen  was  the  Jew)>>h,  froiiiL 
Aaphaltites  (Dead  JSea) ;  but  ihlumeu  in  VI  ' 
states,  from  that  of  fluid  transparent  napht 
that  of  dry,  solid,  black  ospballum,  was  ueUI 
iiiid  much  used  among  the  ancients.  They 
to  have  employed  Imth  Maltha  and  ineUcst, 
turn  as  a  eeiucnt  in  the  cfin^iruction  o( 
Ac.  Tims  the  bricks  of  wltiL'h  the  "alls 
Ion  were  eonsinietrd  wrm^  ceuientcd  by  n 
which  was  found  abundantly  ui  thai  v| 
springs,  or  floating  on  the  river  N.  which 
the  Euphrates.  Asphalium  or  Miihha.  eitfafltl 
or  mixed  with  a  1im 
was  employed  by  ilr 


1.  (11.  N.,TiiU  tS;  lotii. 
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Asph'dJtum  was  dug  from  quar- 
■    In  Zanle  (Ibc  ancient  Za'.-yn- 
tch  epring,  whicli  we  know  to 
fli  wnric  for  above  liOOO  yeara*    At  Ag- 
i/i  Sicilv,  s  apocies  of  liquid  bitumen  was 
f  a  substitute  for  oU.*    The  priii- 

'  ii  I  he  ceifibratftd  Greek  tire  is  sup- 

bj  ai.(i»tuiii  to  have  been  some  variety  of 
wa—ltUunun  is  now  rmpluyod  as  a  geochc 
ipmpnfbending  Bcvenil  mfiamiii^ble  bodies  of 
ll  deuces  nf  consistency,  namely,  Naphtha. 
Run.  Mineral  Tar.  Mineral  Pitch,  and  Asptial- 
fntti  the  description  uf  ud^aATOf  gixcn  by 
niilcs,  it  would  appear  ihal  he  appUcd  llio 
N  only  to  the  Bitumen  fultdum,  or  Anphallum, 
fcrus,  but  hkewise  to  the  more  hquid  sorts  of 

iHi  AIKH  l31uif,yif,  AUriy     Thia  action  was 

t  in  all  cases  in  which  one  person  had  sus- 

loM  by  the  conduct  of  another  ;  and  from 

}wfs  that  are  extant,  it  seems  that  wbetU- 

ciri^iualcd  iu  a  fault  of  oimss>on  or 

or  UDpairL-d  (he  actual  fortune  4f  the 

i»  prospcflrve  advantage,  the  action 

and  might  be  maintained,  against  the  dc- 

It  IS,  of  course,  impo^liile  to  enumerate 

icular  rasi-s  upon  wluch  it  would  arise, 

o  erpat  elas&es  iuio  which  }ihiOat  may  be 

'^uoi  and  the  utfca/tot.    The  first 

all  causes  arising  from  the  non- 

iract  tu  which  a  penal  bond  was 

and  thnse  in  wliich  the  law  Hpecitied  the 

be  paid  by  (he  defendant  upon  conviction  ; 

all  injiiriea  of  properly  which  the  law 

fy  n'lminalim,  but  generally  directed  to 

iiie  equal  tu  twice  the  estimated 

nee  was  inteniiotiaU  if  otherwise 

B  nation'      Bcfiides  the  gencriil 

I-  ■      ■-  more  specilic,  as  to  the  nature 

p  ■:>  ijucnlly  added  to  the  nam6s  of 

M  itiui  Witid,  as  avApawoduv,  riT(>ajr66uv,  fit- 

latMl  the  hke.    The  declaration  of  the  ploin- 

fcr  lo  have  lH:gun  with  the  words 

i:ne  the  naiue  of  the  defendant, 

Ii'  'i"n  of  the  injury,  as  ovk  liTitcji- 

'i  ■•■  in  iXraosihenes.'    The  prop- 

t  rniined  by  the  subject  of  litiga- 

m  wheu  tve  consider  that  the  damage  done 

Iplfy^n  lf>  the  cake-woman's  basket,"  and 

tn  nony  given  in  the  name  of  anoih- 

f'  '  .;  sucb  person  liable  to  an  ac- 

L-v(    >7-*"i,*  were  equally  pP.<j£a:  at  Attic 

lyaneiy  of  the  actions,  and,  consequently, 

bliwhciioris  under  which  they  fell,  will  ho  a 

r-  r  the  absence  of  farther  specifi- 

li-  .'lit. 

I  '.'),  a  name  given  by  the  Latin 

:  of  the  family  of  the  Orthoptera, 
ui.  y  were  ac<|uain;ed  wiih  several 
iheir  fthunning  the  light,  Virgil"  has 
tl.t!  Miiiihct  of  Luci/ug*r.     Our  cookroach 
>'t«,  being  the  Walta  Americana.. 
:.LVeral  medical  apphcatinns  of 
U^vin;;  been  either  triturated  or  boiled 
ere  ibund  serviceable  in  complaints 
caaes  of  leprosy,  and  in  reuiuvini; 
er  supposes  the  (ri7.>7  nf  Lucian  tn 
eba»  IxpUma^  L.     Thu  aiXpn  of  Di- 
«oulit  seem  to  be  the  iHctta  OhcHtalU.'* 


Tol.  II.  p    491.)  — 2.   (Vitnif., 

■.)—!.  (I>.o«i.r..i„09.)— 5.  (Ad- 
f-    (V...f.  AH    I'ruceii.,  p.  168, 
'    -7.  ^Pr\^  Phitrm., 
li.,  c.  A|4i>t)>„  III., 

<j.>— la.  (Di.rtcoT., 


•BLEN.NUS  mXivvoi),  called  by  Pliay  BtenniuM. 
the  Blenny  or  Butteriiy-hsh  {liirnntut  ocutarit,  L.J. 
It  IS  about  seven  inches  long,  and  has  a  slimy  mu- 
cus smeared  over  the  sktn,  to  which  it  owes  ill 
name,  from  the  Greek  ^Atvva,  "mucus,"  '*  slime." 
Atheuaeus  says  it  resembles  the  Gudgeon.  Several 
of  the  BIcnny  kind  are  viviparous.' 

•BLETOX.  BLITON.  or  BLITION  (W^av,  ^A/- 
rov,  fi'KiTiov),  tlui  herb  BhU  or  Blttc*,  a  kind  of  beet. 
Stackhouse  and  Dierbach  agree  n  ith  the  uldcr  com* 
ment.itors,  that  it  is  the  Atnaranthun  Blitum;  and 
Sprengel  mctines  to  this  opinion  in  his  notes  lo  Di- 
osoondcs,  although  m  his  History  of  Medicine  he 
bad  del  it  down  as  the  BiUum  aipiiatum.^  The  in- 
stpidityof  the  Blitum  giive  rise  to  an  adage  directed 
against  the  feeble  in  intellect,  or  the  tame  and  spir- 
itless in  disposition. 

•BOA.     {Vid.  DtAOo.) 

BO£DROM'IA  0iuqdp6fua,  ^  and  rti),  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Athena  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month  uf  Boodromion,  in  honour  of  AihjIIo  Boedro- 
mius."  The  name  Boedromius,  by  whicli  Apollo 
was  called  in  Bffioiia  and  many  oiIht  ptirta  of 
Greece,*  seems  lo  indicate  that  by  this  festival  h« 
was  honoured  as  a  martial  god,  who,  either  by  his 
actual  presence  or  by  his  oracles,  aflurdud  assist- 
ance in  the  dangers  of  war  llie  origin  of  the  fea- 
tival  in,  however,  traced  by  different  authors  to  dif- 
ferent events  in  Grecian  story.  Plutarch*  says  that 
Theseus,  in  his  war  against  the  Amazons,  did  not 
give  hatlie  till  Efler  he  had  otl'ered  a  sacrifice  to 
i^hoboB :  and  that,  in  commemoration  ol  the  suc- 
cessful battle  which  took  plac«  m  the  month  of  Bo- 
edromion,  the  Athenians,  down  to  his  own  time, 
continued  to  cetebrate  the  festival  of  the  Buudromia. 
AcL'ording  to  Suidas,  the  Elymol.  Magn  ,  and  Eun|>- 
iiles,*  the  festival  derived  its  name  and  origin  from 
the  circumstance  that  when,  in  the  reign  ol  Ereoh 
theu:^,  the  Athenians  w^rc  attacked  by  Eumolpus, 
Xuthiis  or  (according  to  Philochonis  in  Harpocra- 
lion,  1.  V.)  hta  eon  Ion  came  to  their  aBsisiancc,  and 
procured  them  the  victory.  Ucspectmg  the  partic- 
ulars of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known  except  that 
sacrifices  were  uflered  lo  Artemis. 

Boi^jDROMION.     {Vid.  CALENnAi,  Gbkkk.) 

BUETIIETICE.     {V,d  Mkuiuina.) 

BCEOTARCH  (Bniwru^^'/f  or  Bowrfip.^of).  Tl»e 
Buioiians  iu  ancient  times  occupied  Amc  in  Tlies- 
saty.^  Sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy  tbey 
were  expelled  by  the  Thessalians,  and  aelllcd  in 
the  wjuntry  then  culled  Cadmeis,  but  afterward  Bcb- 
otia.  This  country,  during  their  occupation  of  it, 
was  divided  into  several  stales,  containing  each  a 
principal  city,  with  its  fwrf?.«f  or  fv^o/wi  (inhab- 
itants of  the  same  fioipa  or  district)  living  around  it. 
Of  these  greater  states,  with  dependant  territories, 
there  seem  to  have  been  in  former  limes  fourteen, 
a  number  which  frequently  occurs  in  Boeotian  le- 
gends.' Tlie  names  are  differently  given  by  differ- 
ent writers  on  the  subject ;  we  know,  however,  for 
certain,  that  they  formed  a  conspiracy  called  the 
Bceolian  league,  with  Thebes  at  its  head,  the  de- 
pendancies  of  which  city  fonned  about  a  third  part 
of  the  whole  of  Bteotia.  These  de^iendant  towns 
or  districts  were  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  national  confederacy,  but  with  the  neighbuur- 
tng  chief  city,  as  Cynosccphalie  was  with  I'hebea. 
In  fact,  they  were  obliged  lo  furnish  iruops  and 
mnney,  to  make  up  the  contingent  furnished  by  the 
state  tu  which  they  belonged,  to  the  gcncralcon' 
federacy."   Of  the  independent  slates,  Thucydidcs'* 

1 .  f Pliitjr,  H.  N.,  nxti.,  •.  —  Attipnanii,  Yii.,  r.  ICI.  —  Caviaf, 
An.  Kinf  ,  Tol.  II.,  p.  173.)  — S.  (I'ti^oithnutt..  II.  I*.,  vil..  1.— 
DiuM-or.,  L,  U3.}— 3.  {MtUUr.  Donani.  ii-  H,  i>  5.)— <.  (I»buil. 
tx.,  17,  M  —  Ckllmi.,  Ilt-iiiii.  ApuU..  OH.)— S.  (Tlu-«.,  ST.)  —  ft 
(luD.,W.)— 7.  (Thuc;d.',  i.,  IS.)  — H.  (Paus.,  ix.,  S,  4  4.)  —  9 
(Arnold,  llucytl.,  if.,  7i.J— 10.  (U.,  91.) 
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mcaWtmn  seven  by  name ;  ami  gives  u&  reasons  for 
eoiirtutliiig  ih.il,  in  the  time  ol  the  IVloponiiesiian 
war,  ihcy  wito  len  or  twelve  in  nunibpr,  'rjicbea 
iKJtnjt  Ihe  chief.  IMalwa  had  withdrawn  from  (hem, 
aiitl  pl3C^(i  itwif  under  Iho  protection  of  Attirns  as 
ca/ly  as  B.C.  Aid;  and  in  B.C.  374.  Theeplae,  an- 
other mpinher  of  the  lengue,  waa  destroyed  hy  the 
Thebona^ 

Each  of  the  principal  towns  of  Bmotia  seeme  to 
have  hfld  lis  fif//uK  and  0ovX^.*  The  t^ov^p  was 
presided  over  by  an  oichon,  who  prcibalily  had  suc- 
wedM  lo  the  priratly  runrllons  of  the  old  kings, 
but  possess'id  litile,  if  any.  exectitiru  authority. 
The  pitlemarchs,  who,  in  Ireutics  and  agreements, 
arc  inenlinned  next  to  the  arehon.  hud  sumt)  exec- 
utive aulhonty,  but  did  not  command  ibrccs  \  e.  ^.. 
ihry  cotilil  imprison,'  and  they  directed  the  lertes 
of  troops-  But,  besides  the  archon  of  each  separate 
state,  tlicrc  was  an  aa*hon  of  the  DCnrcderacy — 
vjtxw  h-  univi^  IloturOv,  most  probably  alw'ays  a 
'nieban*  His  name  was  affixed  to  all  alliances 
and  comparts  which  concerned  the  wIkiU?  confed- 
eracy, and  he  was  preMdrnl  of  whiit  ThucyduJes' 
calls  the  four  councils,  who  directed  the  aflairs  of 
the  league  {utqv  rd  Hvpo^  tx"^ot).  On  important 
questions  they  seem  to  have  been  united ;  for  the 
same  author  spealcs  of  them  as  17  fiov?.?},  and  in* 
forms  us  that  the  determinations  of  the  Bffioiarehfl 
retjuired  the  ratification  of  this  body  before  thry 
were  valiil.  Wcwill  imw  explam  who  these  Biro- 
larchs  were.  Tliey  were  profK.Tly  the  nuliiary  lieads 
of  Iho  confi  derary,  chosen  by  the  difTfrenl  stales  ; 
hill  we  also  lind  them  discharging  the  functions  of 
an  executive  in  various  matters.  In  fact,  thev  are 
n^presentod  by  Thucydides*  as  forming  an  alliance 
with  furci(;n  stales;  as  rcceiYing  ambassadors  un 
their  return  home ;  as  negotiating  with  envoys  fhnn 
other  ODuntries;  and  acting  as  thn  representatives 
\if  the  whole  league,  though  the  /ioi>>jy  refused  to 
sanctiun  the  measures  Ihcy  had  resulverl  on  in  the 
particulnr  case  to  whieh  we  nni  now  alluding.  An- 
other inslnnce  in  which  the  Bieotarchs  appear  as 
executive  w  their  Intcrfcrrnci!  with  AgcsiUiiis,  on 
Ills  errih3rt<ing  fn»m  .\(ilis  for  Asia  (B.C.  396),  when 
they  prevented  htm  oncnng  sacrifice  as  ho  wish- 
ed.^ Still  the  pnnoii^l  duty  of  the  Bceoiarchs  was 
of  a  mitilnry  nature:  thu»  tliey  led  into  the  held  the 
troops  of  their  reapective  states ;  and  when  at 
borne,  they  took  whatever  measures  were  requisite 
to  forward  the  mihUiry  operations  of  the  league  or 
of  their  own  slate :  fur  example,  we  read  of  one  of 
the  Theban  Bcrotarcha  ordering  the  Thcbans  to 
Dome  ih  arms  to  the  ecolesia  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ready  lo  attack  PlaUea.*  Each  state  of  the 
confederacy  elected  one  Bceolarch,  the  Thebans 
two;*  althuugh  on  one  occasion,  i.  /■.,  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles  with  Pcliipidas(B.C.  379),  we  read 
of  there  bemi;  three  at  Thebes.'*  The  total  numb«?r 
from  the  whole  confederacy  varied  with  the  number 
of  the  inde|)endent  states,  Meiiliun  is  made  of  the 
Bffiotarchs  by  Thucydides,"  in  connexion  with  the 
battle  of  Delium  {B.C.  434),  'I*here  is,  however,  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  tn  his  meaning  : 
bonie  understand  him  to  speak  of  eleven,  some  of 
twelve,  and  others  of  thrrleen  Bo-olarchs.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold is  diBp«>8ed  to  adopt  the  la.m  number;  and  we 
think  the  context  is  111  favour  of  the  ophiion  that 
there  were  then  thirteen  Btrotarchs.  so  that  the 
number  of  free  slates  was  twelve.  At  the  time  of 
the  balUo  of  LeucirB  (B.C.  371),  we  find  seven  Bee- 
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otarchs  mentioned ;'   on  another  omuion, 
Greece  was  invaded  by  the  Cauls  (B.C.  379) 
read  of  four.     Livy' elates  ihat  there  were  IW) 
but,  bi'fore  the  lime  (B.C.  171)  to  which  his 
meiit  refera,  Plata-a  had  been  reunited  lo  the 
Still  the  number  mentioned  in  any  case  is  na^ 
of  Ihe  actual  number,  inasmuch  as  we  arc  ug| 
that  all  the  Bteotarchs  were  sent  out  t>y 
spective  states  on  every  expeiJllinn  or 
battle. 

The  Bffiotarchs,  when  engage*!  in  inilitorj' 
vice,  formed  a  council  of  war,  the  decisions  «f' 
were  determined  on  by  a  majority  of  rot< 
idcnt  being  one  of  the  two  'llieban  Ba*ot 
commanded  alternately.*    Their  period 
was  a  year,  begmnmg  about  the  winter  «ol 
and  whoever  continued  in  ollice  longer  tl 
time,  was  punishable  with  death  txah  o( 
and  In  other  cities.*    Kpaniiuondas  and 
did  so  on  their  invasion  of  Laconia  (B.C. 
their  eminent  Renricfs  saved  them  ;  in 
judges  did  not  i-vcn  come  to  a  vote  rest 
former  («jml^  "PiV*'  ^'P*  oi'rov  ^eaOat  ngp^ 
At  the  expiration  cf  the  year,  a  B(cotareh 
ble  to  oflice  a  second  lime,  and  IVlopic 
p(?al«!ly  chosen.*     Kroni  the  case  of  Kp 
and  Pelopidas,  who  were  brought  bufoi 
judges  {StHatrrai)  for  transgression  of  the 
ltmite<l  the  time  of  otiicc,  wc  m>»y  con< 
each  Bccotnnth  wa.s  rcjiponsible  to  his 
alone,  and  not  to  the  general  Unly  of  ihc 
ctis 

Mention  is  made  of  an  election  of  Be 
Livy.'     He  farther  informs  us  Ihat  the  lengnel 
riVitim)  was  brukeii  up  by  the  Itomans  B.C. 
Still  it  must  havu  been  partially  revived, 
told  of  a  second  breaking  up  by  the  Rouiant 
the  dcbtruclion  of  Ciirinth,  B  C*  146.' 

•BOCA  or  BOCE  ((lu«9.  Ariatol. ;  ftu^, 
poL)^\  Athcncus).  a  suiiill  fish  not  excecdinf  t] 
in  length  ;  but.  according  to  VVilloughhv,  it*!' 
wholesome  and  plcisniit.     Oppian  makca 
of  two  .spc«'ies      Kondelet  conjeclunts  l^mt 
ond  was  a  sjiecies  of  Mtna,  meaning,  as 
Bupposps,  the  Spanu  Mana. 

•BOITOS  (y?o(>or),  B  Species  of  fislt, 
by  Aristotle  '•     It  is  supposed  lo  Iw  tbo 
iio,  the  Bull-head,  or  Miller's  thumb.     Ac 
Artedi.  an  old  MS.  in  the  Vatican  reads 

*BoLBOI  (^oa6ol),  a  general  name  faf 
roots."   With  regard  to  the  ffuXCo^  t^u^ifio^,, 
remarks  as  follows  in  his  ('ommentary  on  ~ 
^gina  :  '*  It  is  not  well  ascerlainerl  what  ihn 
lent  bulbi  of  the  ancients  were,     Itarduuin 
lures  that  they  were  a  delicious  kind  of 
Mallhiolua   and    Nonniua    are   wholly 
Spreiigel  inclines,  with  Dalccliamp  and  Sit 
thinking  that  they  were  a  species  of 
Musk  Hyacinth.     The  account  of  them 
Serapion,  who  calls  them  '  Crji<r.  >inf  lunit 
better  with  the  ronjcctiireof  Hiirdouin 
also  says  that  the  Biilbus  was  a  wild  ont( 
p0'A66c   tfttrmn^   is  referred    by   Matlhioll 
MuMcori  Mr^rhatumi  by  Doi]ona*u>»  lo  thQ, 
JonqufUtt ;  by  J^onicer  to  tlie  .SV(//tt  h\foli 
Ihorp  to  the  Urnithoffoium  stychy<hdca  ;  ni 
erariuB  to  the  Aarcittu*  poetiait.     Spn'ogt*! 
inclines  lo  tite  opinion  of  Dodoneus. 
holds  the  /7oA6oc  of  Hippocrates  to  be 
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Stackhouse   hesitates   l>ctwpen   a 

dTlJa^hc  and  onr  of  Squills,      The  tnilh 

would  appear  to  \k\  ihal,  as  various 

are  poMSased  of  rnifiic  powora,  the 

llpptW  in  a  loose  mannpr  hy  the  anciems. 

and  nutst  of  the   moHK'fil  authorities 

the  esculent  Bulbus  is  aphrodiaiaeal.* 

IVL'iL'S  {JofiSvAto^),  a  drinkinff-vessel  with 

MfTiJw  mouiti.  whence  it  is  called  trCaTOftoc 

The  name  is  8up|H>sed  to  have 

from  the  noise  whieh  water  or  any 

-'^ing  through  a  narruw  opening 

'iiCvho^),  a  speciea  of  insect. 
Wtlrr  Jhptcray  dtstinjinitshed  chiefly  by  hav- 
\tkmg  proboscis,  with  which  they  eip  the  sweets 
flowers.     In  their  flight  they  emit  a  hummini; 
d,  wheoee  Uieir  name,  from  fiouCCu,  '•  to  hum" 
would  appear  to  have  been  wcU  acqaaint- 
Ihrre  species  whrrh  modern  naturahsis 
BtmbyUu*  m/tjnr,  B.  miwor,  and  B.  medi- 
^  however,  mu»t  nut  be  confoanded  with 
^/  mori,  or  Silkworm. 
WBVX.     (Kirf.  Skric*.) 
mOS.    {Vid.  Am.) 

WA     The  word  bona  is  sometimes  used  to 
the  wtiotif  nf  a  man's  property  ;*  am!  in  the 
iKinorum  emtio,  cessio,  possesoio,  ususfruc- 
wonl  "Imna"  is  equivalent  to  properly.     Ft 
ail  that  a  man  has,  whether  as  owner  or 
as  poMCASor,  and  ever>'thing  to  which  he 
jy  right.    But  the  word  bona  is  simply  Uie 
a«  an  object ;  it  does  not  txp.ess  the  na- 
thc  relation  between  il  and  the  person  who 
w  ..\i  n<.r«tnp  or  the  enjoyment  of  it»  any  more 
-  "all  that  I  hove,"  "all  that  I  am 
>  properly,"  in  English  ehow  the  le- 
rialiiin  of  2  man  to  that  which  he  Ihns  de- 
ll is  of  some  importance  to  understand 
of  the  lej^al  expression  in  bonit,  as  oppo- 
^^DBUnium.  or  Qutnfurian  owncnhp,  and  the 
frf  the  distinction  will  be  easily  apprehended 
^»tT  person  who  is  slightly  conversant  with  Kng- 

18,**  Bays   Gaius,'  "among   foreigners 

only  one  kind  of  ownership  (rfommrum), 

it  J  man  is  cither  the  owner  of  a  thing  or  he 

And  this  was  formerly  the  case  among  ihe 

propic ;  for  a  man  was  either  owner  ex  jure 

mni,  or  he  was  not.     But  aficrAvard  the  own- 

w,js  »;.lit,so  that  now  one  man  may  be  the 

I  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and 

IS  have  it  in  bonis.     Fur  instance,  if, 

rA*',  -A  a  res  manetpi,  I  do  not  transfer  il  tu 

[ty  tttftocipalio,  nor  by  the  funn  in  jure  cessio, 

tetely  deliver  tt  to  you.  the  thing,  mdeeil,  lie- 

tpur  thing  (in  bifms),  but  it  xvill  remain  mine 

Ijare  QuintJum,  untd  by  possession  you  have  it 

VKxpion.     For  when  the  usucapion  is  once 

fj'jin  that  time  it  begins  to  be  yours  abso- 

(fi-  '■    it  is,  it  is  yours  both  in  bonis. 

alaD  '  rf}  Quinlium,  just  as  if  il  had 

icj^iauu  ><•  you,  or  transferred  to  you  by 

re  ci»«o.**     In  this  passage  Gains  refers 

tkree  motfes  of  acquiring  propi-rty  which  were 

HIS  or  privileges  of  Roman  eitixcns, 

ire  ce«&io,  and  usueaiiiun,  wliich  are 

j^'U;uU^ly  cfluinorated  by  him  in  another  pas- 

Ihtt  pOMSge  it  appears  that  the  ownership 

I  of  ihingv  aujung  the  Kumaiii^,  called 

ift^'ini  ^fiW'MASctPiuM),  could  only  be  trans- 


■  .nL,  t.  r.y—t.  (Pollux,  Ononu  x.,  *».)— S. 
.    «-       n-*?-''  .  •    y.— rW.  C4Mub.  ik  Alhra.,  p. 
i    it     I,.,,  (■.    ;•   s-nu>iii.,».,  0,  Id.— Dig.  37,  m. 
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ferred  from  one  person  to  another  with  cc^tai^  for- 
malities, or  acquired  by  iiHUCiipion  But  if  it  was 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  transfer  the 
ownership,  and  the  neeesaarj  forms  only  were 
wanting,  the  purchaser  had  the  thing  in  bonis,  and 
ho  had  the  enjoyment  of  it,  though  the  original 
owner  was  still  le^ull^  the  owner,  notwithstanding 
he  had  [mrled  with  the  thing. 

It  thus  apiM'ars  that  Quirit-^rian  ownership  of  res 
maiteipi  ongmally  and  protK-rly  signified  that  own- 
ership of  a  thing  which  the  Uoman  law  recognised 
as  such  ;  it  did  not  express  a  compound,  but  a  sim- 
ple notion,  which  was  that  of  absolute  ownership. 
But  when  it  was  ouco  established  that  one  man 
might  have  the  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  auothet 
the  enjoyment,  and  the  sole  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  thing,  the  complete  notion  of  Quiritarian 
ownership  became  a  notion  compounded  of  the  strict 
legal  notion  of  ownership,  and  that  of  the  ri^ht  to 
enjoy,  ns  united  in  the  same  prrson.  And  as  a 
man  might  have  both  the  Quiritarian  ownership  and 
the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  so  one  might 
have  the  Quiritarian  ownership  only,  and  another 
might  have  the  enjoyment  of  it  only.  Tliis  bare 
ownership  was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  same 
terms  {tx  jure  Quinlium)  as  the  ownersliip  which 
was  complete,  hut  sonietimes  it  was  appropriately 
called  nudum  jus  Quiriitum,^  and  yet  the  person 
who  had  such  bare  right  was  still  called  dominus, 
and  by  this  term  he  is  contrasted  with  llie  uaufruc- 
tuariu-K  and  the  bona  Jidci  potstator. 

The  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  the  separa- 
tion of  (he  ownership  from  the  riglit  to  enjoy  a  thinff, 
is  not  known,  hut  it  may  be  easily  conjeetureo. 
When  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  transfer  of  own 
ership  but  a  compliance  with  ttio  strict  legal  form, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  R^inan  jtiristv 
would  sofin  get  over  this  difficulty.  The  strictness 
of  the  t»KI  )egal  institutions  of  Home  was  gradually 
relaxed  to  meet  *!.e  wanta  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
instance  already  mentioned,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetor  supplied  the  defects  of  the  law.  Thus,  thai 
interest  which  a  man  had  acquired  in  a  thing,  and 
which  only  wanted  certain  forms  to  make  it  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  was  protected  by  the  prreior. 
The  priRtor  could  not  give  Quintarinn  owner&hip, 
but  he  could  protect  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
thing — he  could  niainlain  his  possession  :  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  preetor  did  with  respect  to 
those  who  were  possessors  of  public  land ;  they 
had  no  ownership,  but  only  a  possession,  in  which 
they  were  protected  by  the  prvtor's  interdict.    ( Vid. 

AgRaRI.T!   IiROK».) 

That  which  was  in  bonis,  then,  was  that  kind  of 
interest  or  ownership  whicli  was  protected  by  the 
prttfor,  which  intercut  may  i>e  called  honilarian  or 
beneficial  ownership,  as  opposed  tu  Quiritarian  or 
bare  legal  ownership.  Jt  does  not  appear  that  tliC 
word  dominium  is  ever  applunl  to  auch  bonitarian 
ownership,  except  it  may  be  in  one  passage  of  Gai- 
us," the  explanation  of  which  is  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. 

That  inlereat  called  in  bonis,  which  arose  from  a 
bare  tradition  of  u  n.'«  inancipi,  was  protected  by  the 
exceptio  and  the  actio  ulilia  m  rem.'  Pos-sessio  is 
the  general  name  of  the  interest  which  was  thua 
protected,  llie  person  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis  and 
ex  justa  causa,  was  also  entitled  to  the  actio  Pub- 
liciana  in  case  he  lost  tlie  {Kjssession  of  the  thiiiK 
before  he  had  gained  the  ownership  by  usucapion.* 

The  phrases  bonoruiu  possessio,  bonoruui  pos- 
sessor, might  then  apply  to  him  who  has  had  a  rca 
moncipi  transferred  tu  biin  by  tradition  only;  but 
the  phrase  applies  also  tu  other  cases,  m  which  the 
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BONA  CADLCA 


BOXA  RAPT  A. 


pmtor.  by  the  help  o(  Anions,  gave  U)  ppnsoiiB  the 
lAvntrficial  iDtcrcst  lo  whom  he  could  not  give  the 
owncnthii).  When  lh#;  pririor  pavi?  the  ^wmIs  of 
lilt!  dfhtur  to  Uie  creditor,  the  rrrditor  was  Bnid  in 
9itt9f40ionem  rentm.  or  hcnorum  tltht(onu  mitft.*  (  Viit. 

UnytiRVit  KmTIO,  n<iNORlM   PoBBtiSIO) 

As  to  thirijjts  w^c  inanripi,  the  0W7ii<r6hip  miglit 
be  tra!mrerT*;d  by  bnrc  tradition  or  di'livrry,  and 
Huch  owiiorship  was  Qiiirilarian,  basmiu'h  as  the 
Uonmn  law  rfNiuiri'd  no  aprcial  form  to  b<'  oliacrvcd 
In  the  iranafer  of  t]i(]  ownership  of  res  nrc  nianeipi. 
Siieh  (rnnsfer  was  made  according  to  the  jiis  gen- 
Aiuni  (in  the  Roman  srnse  of  that  term).' 

On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  a  long  es- 
.say  by  Ziiitinern,  VeUr  da*  Wtun  dt9  MOgenannten 
hvnilantchtn  Kif^enlhumM* 

BONA  OADU'CA.  CcHucum  htcrally  Hiimifioa 
ttiat  which  fullt! :  thus  elanM  ouluca,  according  to 
Oaius/  is  the  mast  wliioh  falls  t'r<un  a  tr''e.  Cadu- 
Stiin,  in  its  geniTiil  H^n^e,  might  bii  anything  with- 
tit  an  owner,  or  what  the  person  entitled  to  neg- 
'ted  to  take/  hut  the  strict  legal  sense  of  cadu- 
''cuiii  ami  bona  caduca  is  thai  stated  by  Ulptan,' 
which  la  as  follows  ; 

If  a  thing  ia  left  by  tesUinient  to  a  person  who 
has  then  a  capaeiiy  to  lake  it  by  the  jua  civile,  hut 
from  some  cause  does  not  taku  it,  thai  thing  is 
^.called  eaducum:  for  instance,  if  a  legacy  was  left 
[lu  an  unmarried  iwr^on.  or  a  Latinos  Junmnus.  and 
[x\\v  unmamed  person  did  not,  wlthni  it  hundred  diiyn. 
»^ol>ey  the  law  by  marrying,  or  if.  wiihm  the  same 
^time,  the  Latinus  did  not  obtain  the  Jus  Qutriliiim. 
[the  legacy  was  caducum.  Or  if  a  hrrct  rs  parte,  or 
legatee,  died  afler  the  death  of  the  tt*slftlnr,  and 
before  tho  opening  of  the  will,  the  thing  was  nui^- 
cum.  'llie  ihiug  which  fiiUi-d  to  eonie  to  a  piTson 
in  cnnso<iuenee  of  Boin>!thing  happf^ning  in  the  life 
i/A  tt>e  testator,  waa  ^aid  to  he  in  causa  cadud;  that 
fliich  failed  of  taking  ctfect  between  the  death  of 
i\w  testator  and  the  o|)ening  of  tho  wilf,  was  called 
simply  raducum 

The  law  above  alluded  to  is  the  hex  Julia  ei  Pa- 
Ipiii  Coppjra.  which  IS  sometimes  simply  called  Julia, 
or  Pnpia  Poppica.  This  law,  which  was  paaged  in 
the  timi;  of  Augustus  (B.C.  9),  bad  the  double  ob- 
ject of  encouraging  marriagea  and  enriching  the 
,lre;uiinry — erarium,'  and  contained,  with  reference 
l,lo  thfse  two  object*,  a  great  number  of  provisions 
Martial*  alludca  to  a  person  who  married  in  order 
lo  comply  with  the  law, 

That  which  was  caducum,  came,  in  the  first 
place,  to  thoae  among  the  heredes  who  Iiad  elid- 
ilrcn  -,  and  if  the  heredea  bad  no  children,  it  came 
imoiig  those  uf  Ibi:  legatees  who  had  children, 
""hw  law  gav«  the  jus  .iccrescnndi,  that  in,  the  right 
the  caducum  as  far  as  the  third  degn^;  of  con- 
mguinity,  both  ar*cending  and  descending,'  to  thnftc 
^Who  were  made  heredes  by  the  will.  Under  the 
rovisions  of  the  law.  the  caducum,  in  case  there 
ras  no  prior  claimant,  belonged  to  the  icrartum ;  or. 
VUtpian^expressesit,  if  no  one  was  entitled  to  the 
Jbosnuni  pos.sea.HJo.  or  if  a  person  was  entitled,  but 
did  not  a»8urt  Ins  right,  the  Ijona  U-M-'anie  public 
properly  ( ;)o/n(/«  dffervntur),  according  to  tho  I^ex 
Julia  cuducaria ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  the  Km- 
peror  Antoninus  Caracallu,  it  was  .ipprf»priatcii  to 
the  liscus  :  the  jus  nrereaccodi  above  tnentioncd 
however,  still  retained.  The  lawyers,  liow- 
rer  (viri  prudentiasimi),  by  various  devices,  audi 
substitutions,  often  succeeded  in  making  the  law 
}f  no  effect. 

I.  (Dis.43,  til.  S.  1.  I4.&c)-S.  (Ouucii.,90,41,90.— inp., 
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Ho  who  !(wk  the  portion  of  a  berca,  \\h\v\x 
came  caducum.  took  it  by  universal  surr.-'-.inn 
the  case  of  a  legacy,  ihc  caducum  wn- 
aticccMion     Uui  he  whu  ttKik  an  ben* 
took  It  With  the  tM.|Utsl!f  id  ffC'' 
and  Adei  coiniiiiHsti  with  which  ii 

tho  legaia  and  (idri  eoinmissa  Ik  

charges  with  whicli  they  wore  burdened 
caduca  also.     In  the  tune  of  Constantin''.  Urth 
cadebs  and  the  nrbns,  or  childless  pirrHx 
under  a  limited  incapacity},  obtained  ii 
capacity  of  taking  the  inheritance  '     Jii<^iiitij| 
an  end  to  Iho  caducum,  with  alt  itfi  legal  cnnt 
ces.     In  this  lant-mcntioned  title (/Ic  Cadw 
dm)  it  ta  staled  both  thai  the  name  and  it 
{mnnm  rt  materia  eaduconim)  hiid  their  urigif 
civil  wars,  that  many  provisions  nf  the  \a\ 
evaded,  and  many  bad   tiecoiiie  obsolete.* 
the  PoB  (-aduca,  see  IK)S. 

BONA  MDKS.    This  term  frequpnlly  o( 
(he  I^lin  writers,  and  pnrtitnilarly  in  i>i>'  ii 
jurists.     It  can  only  bo  defined  with  r 
things  opposed  to  it,  namely,  mala  tidi-  ^j^ 

mains,  both  of  which  tonus,  and  eepecuiUy  U 
ter,  are  frequently  used  in  a  technical  sense. 
Dolus  Malos.) 

Uenemlly  8[)eaking.  Iwna  fules  implies  the 
of  all  frauil,  and  unfair  dealing  or  acting. 
sense,  Nma  fides,  that  in,  the  absence  of  all] 
whether  the  fraud  consists  in  simulation  or 
ulatioii,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  coot 

BonafiJf  pttMBidfre  applies  to  him  who 
red  the  possession  of  a  thing  under  a  good 
he  supposes.     He  who  posaesscd  Q  thing 
had  a  capacity  of  acquiring  thn  ownership  hyl 
pidti,  and  had  th>-  pruteetjuii  of  the  actio  Put" 
Tlins  a  person  who  received  a  thing  either 
or  nvc  maneipi,  not  fn)m  the  owner,  but  froi 
son  whom  lie  believed  to  be  the  owner, 
quire  the  ownership  by  usucapion.*    A  thini 
was/urYfriii  or  vt  pojmenMa,  or  the  n>s  mrincl 
female  who  was  in  the  tutda  of  h-""  " 
it  was  delivered  by  her  under  thf 
tutor,  was  not  suhjcei  to  usucjip^ 
in  these  cases,  the  presedec  oiab^-  1J 

was  immaterial'    A  person  who  i 
pitlns  without  the  auctoritasnf  hiH  tulor.  or 
nurtorilas  of  a  pers-on  whom  he  knew  not  lol 
tutor,  did  not  purchase  lx)na  fid'*     '';  "  •"    he 
guilty  of  a  legal  fraud.     A  sole  to;  "11 

chase  a  thing  bona  fide  from  bis  [' ..  .dj 

purchavd  it  from  another,  tn  whom  a  non 
sole  had  be<m  made,  the  transaction  wa«  ni 

A  /wni  /idr.  yvanesxitr  WJia  also  prutw 
pro(»erty  acrquircd  for  liim  by  another  ix^nuin.^ 

In  vaiioiiu  nclions  arising  Mit  of  mutual  d< 
such  as  buying  and  selling,  lending  and  hint 
nerbhip,  and   olher^i,  bona  tides   ts  equii 
icqiiinn  and  jiistum  ;  and  such  actions  wi 
times  called  bone  fidct  actiones.    1*tic  ic 
the  praetor,  which  was  the  authority  of  tlut_ 
empowered  him  in  such  cases  tn  intiuiro  and 
mine  ex  bona  _fidf,  that  is,  according  to  Xht: 
its  of  the  case.* 

BONA  RAPT  A.    The  actio  ri  ^aorum 
was  granted  hy  the  prvtor  against  those 
by  force  carried  olTa  mail's  pmpijrty.     Tho 
was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  furlum-     If  tho 
jured  brought  his  action  within  one  ycarif. 
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BONORCM  CESSIO. 


BONORUM  POSSESSIO. 


he  waa  first  able  to  bring  his  acUon,  he 
rer  fuurfuld ;  it'  aftrr  the  year,  he  only 
Jhri  V3hir  of  the.  goodn.  It'  a  slave  was 
?r,  i»e  owner  nf  ihe  goods  had  a  noxalia 

ilA  was  originally  the  property 
: :  at  htft  death  without  having  dia- 
by  will,  and  without  leaving  any  here*. 
\txj  was  o^en  to  occupancy,  and  so  long 
■t  laws  of  inhentancc  existed,  such  an 
not  have  been  uncommon.     A  remedy 
1(1  for  this  by  the  bonorum  po»* 
I 

\  !  that  the  state  originally  claim- 

»  I  person  who  died  intestate  and 

V  -imi.     The  claim  of  the  slate  to 

p'  >  to  have  been  first  established 

^  t  Papia  Poppwa.    ( ViJ.  Boha 

ine  «i:iu',  thnt  is,  in  the  first  instance 
,  and  aAerward  the  ttscus,  did  not  take 
y  a.1  here*,  but  it  look  it  per  ttnirertita- 
c  later  periods  of  the  Empire,  in  the  coac 
iNliiij  without  heredcs,  the  legion  to 
r  had  n  claim  before  the  fiscus  ; 

M  ;!if  bodies  had  a  like  preference 

K  "I  A  ineniber  of  the  corpnrdlion  dying 
redes* 

RUM  CESS'lO.  There  were  two  kir.ds 
I  cenio.  in  jure  and  ezlra  }us.  The  in 
ti  treated  under  its  proper  head. 

cfasio  tztmjti*  was  introduced  by  a 
',  passetl  either  in  the  time  of  Julius  C»< 
piaiusi.  which  allowed  an  insolvent  debtor 
I  bis  pnipcrty  to  his  creditors.  The  debt- 
teclare  his  wiUmgness  to  give  up  his  prop- 
tter  or  by  a  verbal  message.  Tlie  debtor 
led  the  mfamia  consequent  on  the  bono- 
K  Which  was  invnluniary,  and  he  was  irec 
ervoDal  execution.  He  was  also  allowed 
i  noall  ponmn  of  his  property  for  his  sup- 
1  old  gloss  descrilfes  tlie  bonoriun  cessio 
^tdrre  bonis  eH  al/  untrersUate  rcrum  sua- 
rrr" 

tfTw  riv  fliijs  gi%-en  up  was  sold,  and  the 
f  '!   among  the  creditors.      The 

^  '  .  did  nut  obtain  the  Quiritarian 

;ll  operty  by  ilte  act  of  purchase. 

'  piently  acquire<l  property,  tins 
rtiii'  111  liic  payment  of  his  old  debts,  with 
ofis,  if  they  were  not  :ilready  fully  sat- 


the  lex  Julia  was  extended  by  tlie 
tions  In  the  provinces. 
of  the  bonorum  eessio  does  not  seem 
The  Julian  law,  however,  was  not  the 
[CSmeaK  which  relieved  the  pcreon  of  the 
being  taken  in  execution.  The  lex 
(BC  327)  exempted  the  person  of 
(mh  ^ninoiam  mentisnet),  and  only  made 
ly  (fttnia)  liable  for  hii  d<'hts,  It  does  not 
m  the  passage  in  Livy'  whether  this  was 
leBKsio  in  the  sense  of  the  bonorum  ces- 
Jolian  law,  or  only  a  bonomm  emtio  with 
^pof  freedom  from  arrest  The  TaWet 
■^speaks  of  lho«>?  yui  in  jure  bonam  copi- 
Mf  a  phrase  which  appears  to  be  equiva- 
bfinoriitn  cesslo,  and  was  a  declaration 
It  is,  before  the  preior.  by  the 
^icity  was  sufficient  to  pay  his 
■till  accompanied  with  infa- 
Ul  learn  from  Livy,  no  such 
■^■H-FTteywas  required  from  the  detit- 
l-'X,     The  Julian  law  rendea>d 


V,-Dt<.  47,  Ut.SL>— 1  (Man-zull,  Ubrbnch 
«t«e)iu.)~9.  (fill.,  3ft  1—4.  (Muoocht. 


(he  process  of  the  cesslo  bonomm  more  simple,  hy 
making  it  a  procedure  extra  jus,  and  giving  farther 
privileges  to  the  insolvent.  Like  several  othef^a- 
liun  laws,  it  appears  to  have  consolidated  and  ex- 
tended the  proviMioim  of  previou-s  enactments.' 

BONO'HI.'M  COLLATIO.  by  the  strict  rules 
of  ihe  civil  law,  an  cmancipal«.Hi  son  had  no  nght  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  father,  whether  he  died  tes- 
tate o*-  intestate.  But,  in  course  of  time,  the  prw 
tor  gr  nted  to  emancipated  children  the  privilege  of 
equal  succession  with  those  who  remained  iu  the 
powuT  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and 
t^is  grant  might  be  either  contra  Uhulat  or  oi  tntc9' 
<Uo.  But  this  favour  was  granted  to  emancipated 
.bildrcn  only  on  condition  that  they  should  bring 
nlo  one  cumiuun  eltrek  with  their  father's  property, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  an  equal  division  among  all 
the  father's  childnm,  whatever  property  they  had  al 
the  time  of  the  father's  death,  and  which  would 
have  been  acquired  for  the  father  in  case  they  had 
still  remained  in  his  power.  This  was  called  bo- 
nonmi  collaiio.  It  rrsemttles  the  old  English  hotch- 
pot, upf»o  the  principle  of  wluch  is  framed  Ihe  pro- 
vision in  the  statute  22  and  23  Charles  11.,  c.  10,  s 
5,  as  to  the  distribution  of  an  intestate's  estate.' 

BONO' HUM  EMTIO  irV  EMTOR.  The  ex 
pression  bononun  emtio  applies  to  a  sale  of  the 
property  either  of  a  living  or  of  a  dead  person.  It 
was  in  eflbct,  as  to  a  Uving  debtor,  an  execution. 
In  the  case  of  a  living  person,  his  goods  were  liable 
to  be  sold  if  he  concealed  himself  for  the  purpose  ol 
defrauding  his  creditora,  and  was  not  defended  in 
his  absence ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum  cessio  ac- 
cording to  the  Julian  law  ;  or  if  he  did  not  pay  any 
sum  of  money  which  he  wns  by  judicial  sentence 
ordered  to  pay,  wiihin  the  time  fixed  by  the  iaws 
of  the  Twelve  Tahlei."  or  by  the  prwtor's  e«licl.  In 
the  case  of  a  dead  person,  hia  property  was  sold 
when  it  was  ascertained  lliat  there  was  neither  he 
rea  nor  bonorum  possessor,  nor  any  other  person 
entitled  to  succeed  to  it.  In  Ihia  case  tJie  property 
belonged  lo  the  state  aAer  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Juliu  et  Papia  Poppca.  If  a  person  died  in  debt, 
Ihe  praetor  ordered  a  sale  of  his  properly  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  creditors.*  In  the  caae  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  living  person  being  sold,  the  pnetor,  on  the 
application  of  the  creditors,  ordered  it  to  be  poasesa- 
ed  (puxtideri)  by  the  creditors  for  thirty  successive 
days,  and  notic;  lo  be  given  of  the  sale.  The  cred- 
itors were  said  in  possestioricm  rrrum  delntont  mitti : 
sometimes  a  single  creditor  obtained  the  possessio. 
When  several  creditors  obtained  the  possessio,  it 
was  nsual  to  intrust  ihe  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  one  of  those  who  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  creditors.  The  credilors  Ihen  met  and  chose 
a  magistcr,  that  is,  a  person  to  sell  the  property,*  or 
a  curator  bonorum  if  no  unmediatc  sale  was  intend- 
ed. The  purchaser,  emtor,  obtained  by  the  sale  only 
the  bononim  possessio  :  the  property  was  hia  in  bo- 
nis until  he  acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by 
usucapion.  The  foundation  of  this  rule  seems  to 
be.  that  the  consent  of  the  owner  was  considered 
necessarj*  in  order  to  transfer  the  ownership.  Both 
the  bonorum  p«ssessorp«  and  the  emtores  had  no 
legal  rights  {directa  actioruM)  agamst  the  debtors  of 
the  person  whose  property  was  posaesaod  or  pur- 
chased, nor  could  they  be  legally  sued  by  tbera ;  but 
the  pr^tor  allowed  uttfra  actionea  both  in  Iheir  ia- 
vour  and  against  them.' 

BONO'KUM  POSSES'SrO  is  defined  by  Ulpian' 
to  bo  "  the  right  of  suing  for  or  retaining  a  patrimo* 
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BOXORTTM  POSSESSIO. 


BOS. 


ny  nr  thing  which  bclonsed  to  another  at  the  time 
of  his  Upaih."  The  Btrict  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
hlca  as  to  inheritance  were  gradually  rela^ced  by 
Jhepnalor's  eiliit,  and  a  new  kind  of  Buec<?ssion  was 
introduced,  by  which  a  person  might  have  a  bono* 
fum  pnsse&sio  who  could  have  no  hercditas  or  legal 
inheritance. 

The  bonomm  poauf'ssin  was  given  by  the  edict 
both  contra  faluhts,  gccunduin  tahnUs^  and  intcMitUt. 

An  emancipated  son  had  no  l**gal  claim  on  the 
Inheritance  of  his  faiiier ;  but  if  he  was  omitted  in 
his  father's  will,  or  not  expressly  exJieredalod,  the 
priEtor's  edict  gave  hiin  the  bonorum  possessio  eon- 
tra  tabular,  on  condition  that  he  would  brmg  mto 
hotchpot  {honorum  aUlatio)  Willi  ht«  brethren  who 
continued  in  the  parent's  power,  whatever  property 
ho  had  at  the  timfi  of  the  parent's  dcatti.  The  bo- 
norura  posaessio  was  given  both  to  children  of  the 
blood  {naturalcM)  and  to  adopted  children,  provuled 
the  former  were  not  adopted  into  any  other  family, 
and  the  latter  were  in  the  adoptive  parent's  power 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  a  freedman  made  a 
will  without  leaving  his  patron  as  much  as  one  halt 
of  bis  property,  the  patron  obtained  the  bonorum 
possessio  of  one  half,  unless  the  freedman  appoint- 
ed a  son  of  hi9  own  blood  as  his  successor. 

The  bunoniiii  possesaio  secundum  tabulas  was 
that  possession  which  the  pretor  gave,  ronformahly 
to  the  words  of  the  will,  to  those  named  in  it  as 
heredea,  when  there  was  no  person  entitled  to  make 
a  claim  againet  the  wilt,  or  none  who  chose  to  make 
such  a  claim.  It  was  albo  given  secundum  tabiihs 
in  cases  where  all  the  requisite  legal  fonnalities  had 
not  been  obsened,  provided  there  were  seven  prop- 
er witnesses  to  tlie  wiil. 

In  the  case  of  intet-tacy  (intrataii),  there  were 
seven  degrees  of  persons  who  might  claim  the  bo- 
norum possessio,  each  in  his  order,  upun  there  be- 
ing no  claim  of  a  prior  dc^rrre.  Ttic  first  three 
classes  were  children,  Uf^itimi  hrrain  and  proxtmi 
toenail.  Emannpalrd  chiblren  could  claim  as  well 
as  those  who  were  not  emancipated,  and  adoptive 
as  well  as  children  of  the  blood ;  but  not  children 
who  had  been  adopted  into  another  family.  Ff  a 
frcedman  died  intestate,  leaving  only  a  wife  (in 
manu)  or  an  adoptive  son,  the  patron  was  entitled 
to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half  of  hia  property. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  givon  cither  cum  rt 
or  Tint  re.  It  was  given  mm  re  w  lien  the  person  to 
whom  ii  was  given  ihereby  obtained  the  properly 
or  inheritance.  It  was  given  sine  re  when  another 
person  could  assert  his  claim  to  the  inheritance  by 
Ihe  jus  civile:  as,  ii  n  man  died  intestate,  leaving 
a  jruuf  here*,  the  grant  of  the  bonorum  possessio 
would  have  no  effect ;  for  ilm  heres  could  maintain 
his  legal  riglit  to  the  inheritance.  Or,  if  a  person 
who  was  named  heres  iu  a  valid  will  waa  satisfied 
witli  hta  title  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  did 
not  choose  to  ask  for  the  iKinorum  possessio  (which 
he  waa  entitled  to  if  he  chose  lu  have  it),  those 
who  would  have  bcfn  heredefl  in  oa«p  of  an  intes- 
tacy might  claim  the  bonorum  possessio,  which, 
however,  would  hi™  unavailing  ngninst  the  legal  title 
of  the  testamentary  herca,  and,  therefore,  sme  re. 

Parents  and  children  might  claim  the  iKinc^rum 
possessio  within  a  yoar  from  the  time  of  their  being 
able  to  make  the  claim  ;  others  were  required  to 
make  the  claim  within  a  hundred  days.  Dn  the 
failure  of  such  party  to  make  liia  claim  within  the 
proper  lime,  the  right  to  claim  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio devolved  on  tho.se  next  in  order,  through  the 
seven  degrees  of  succession. 

He  who  received  the  bonorum  possessio  was  not 

thereby  made  Arm,  but  he  waa  placed  kertdta  loco; 

lor  the  prtetor  could  not  make  a  heres.    The  prop^ 

erty  of  which  the  possession  was  thus  given  was 
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only  in  bonis,  nntd,  by  usucapion,  the 
was  cunverted  into  Quiriiarian  ownershi) 
urn)     All  the  clahiis  and  ohhgaltons  of  IhC 
person  were  transferred  with  the  bonorum 
to  the  possessor  or  pro-torian  heres ;  and  be 
protected  in  his  possession  by  the  inierdictiim 
rum  bonorum.     The  benefit  of  this  interdict 
limited  to  cases  of  honorum  pos&essio,  and  tlus' 
the  Tca-ion  why  a  person  who  could  claim  Uit 
heritancc  in  c-nse  of  intestacy  by  the  civfl 
sometimes  chose  to  ask  for  the  bonorum 
also.    The  prmlorian  heres  could  only  sue  ar 
sued  in  respect  of  the  property  by  a  legal  fit 
He  was  not  able  to  sustain  a  directa  actio . 
order  to  give  him  this  capacity,  he  was,  by  a 
of  law,  supposed  to  be  what  he  was  not,  htre^  r 
he  waa  said  futo  »e  kerede  spere,  or  intrndne- 
actions  which  he  could  sustain  or  dffi.'nd  were 
nnet  ttttUx.^     A  good  general  view  of  the  bt 
pijssessio  is  given  by  MurezoU,  Lchrbuch  dtr 
iuttonin  df-s  Horn.  HechiJ,  tf  174 

•BONASSUS  i)3ovaaaoc),  a  quadruped*  the 
with  the  Bison.     (Vid.  BiBojt.) 

•nOSCAS  iftoanac).  the  Wild  Duck.  Anaa 
L.     (Kirf.  Aw.li.) 

•BOSTHYCUITES  (j3otrrpvxirv{),  a  stoi 
Bcmbling  a  lock  uf  female  hair."    It  is  8U| 
have  been  amianthus.* 

•BOS  [fiovc)f  a  generic  term,  applied  to  sei 
vaiieties  of  the  ox  and  cow,  namely,  of  the 
Tauru.9,  h.  "  The  immense  advantages  doi 
from  the  domesi  icated  ox  in  the  beginning  of  hun^ 
civilixoiion,"  ol)Spn'es  Ijoiit.  Co!.  Smith,  "mayi 
gathered  fr^nn  the  conspicuous  part  its  name  a 
iittrihulcs  perform  in  the  early  history  of  nuuliia 
We  find  the  Bull  among  the  signs  of  th« 
it  typifies  the  sun  in  more  than  one  5> 
mythology  ;  it  was  perstmally  worehippcd  maati 
the  Egyptians,  and  is  still  venerated  in  India.  T^ 
Cow  is  repeatedly  a  mystical  type  of  the  '^"'-  r 
the  mystical  systems  of  ancient  Greece,  <• 
oC  Bhavani  with  the  Hindus.  The  Ve^ 
aider  it  the  primordial  animaj.  the  first  crei 
the  three  kinds  of  gods  who  were  directed  byj 
Supreme  Uml  to  furnish  the  earth  with  ani 
hoings.  ThcOxlirst  enabling  man  to  till  the  I 
was  a  direct  cause  of  private  territorial 
and  of  its  i'onsei|ucnces,  wealth,  commerco,, 
and  learning;  he  was  no  less  the  tnean;,^ 
strading  mankind  from  the  necessity  of 
blood,  and  thus  he  became  the  emblem  of: 
the  vehicle  of  Siva.  This  merited  coi 
we  see  dexterously  used  by  OQCient  te| 
soften  the  brutality  of  human  manners,  eiil 
fortiidding  the  flrsh  as  food  in  those  coimtncs 
his  acknuwledgf-d  utdity  was  cuiinteracted 
fltflclca  in  the  increase,  or  by  commanding 
quent  use  of  sacrifices  by  a  prop*?r  slauj 
wherp  ^re  and  salt  should  be  employed  li» 
horrid  species  of  massacre  and  practice  of  d< 
mgthe  fiosh  in  a  raw  st^te  — The  words  Tkur,^ 
Toot,  Tier,  Deer,  Slier,  Stetr,  in  the  northern  4m  * 
of  Kurojje,  in  Ihetr  early  and  in  their  latest 
tationa,  are  direct  names  of  well-known  n 
hut  in  proportion  as  we  pursue  the  root  towsf 
origin  in  Cnntral  Asia,  we  find  that  the  |iareiit 
guage  of  the  Gothic  and  Sclavonian,  as  v^ 
ihosB  nf  the  Hellenic  and  other  tongues,"  Uflj^ 
fixing  it  upon  a  larger  bovine  animal, 
plicable  to  that  known  in  Cncsar's  Comm< 
by  the  name  of  Unts,  implying,  as  some 
primaeval,  ancient,  sylvan,  fierce,  mysleriousV 
retained  in  the  Teutonic  ur  and  its  uui 


1.  (Gaitu,  iii.,  25-38;  ir^  W — I'In.,  Fra^m.,  ut.  Sft*. 
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^^■mon  name  among  the  Uurda  and 
PPfc  tnbes;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
plHirui  fiaift  ^or,  the.  Arabic  frnkr,  a.H  aLso 
t,  Cow,  (iaw,  and  Ghai,  arc  all  cvidc  niiy 
mnion  root  descriptive  of  the  voire  of 
.  has  been  conjectured  that  the  original 
liou  of  the  common  Ox  (Boa  Ttiurtu) 
\  in  Weaiem  Asia,  and  was  |)crfomied  by 
.,,.,  '.-^i.Mn-i,  wlio  thereby  cflucled  n  Iciid- 
izatiurrwhidi  ihcirdcscnndanu 
.  u<l  to  the  buuUieiUit,  where  the 
■atirtUK  mceA,  not  multiplying  or  yicldinj; 
in?  to  htimaa  iiiduslry  and  human  wants, 
t  .i  nt-ralion  In  whioh  they  arf  held, 
prohibition  of  feeding  on  their 
t.^  i^.j  II.-  ->e  ciicumManecs,  also,  that  we 
I  the  doniesticauoii  of  the  tiulfalu,  whose 
knd  Uabtta  were  suited  In  supply  the  den- 
F  ihc  Ox  ;  and  a  similar  elfeet  has  since 
K  Egypt ;  for,  from  the  period  of  tlie  iritro- 
Tlhe  ButTalo  into  that  country,  dumestio 
liot  only  Tiwer,  but  far  from  deserving  the 
llioOA  bcatowcd  upon  them   by  the  an- 

BkatActer  of  domestic  oxen  is  absolutely 
fas  the  fossil,  and  the  wtld  breeds  diHer 
^  flexures  of  the  hams  and  in  external 
e,  occasioned  by  the  vanaiions  uf  climate, 
treatoieat.  The  huuchfd  races  of  Africa 
kgaided  aa  introduced  with  the  Arabian 
Lvber  the  Hegira  \  for  m  the  numerous 
UMU  of  Taurine  animaU,  sacred  victims, 
pa  of  tillage  upon  the  muiuiments  of  an- 

r,  none  occur.  The  breeds  of  the  Kia- 
CaJmuc  Tartars,  those  of  rotlulJa  and 
be,  of  Eunijiean  Turkey,  and  the  Uom»n 
ft  anions;  the  largest  ktiewn.  Tltey  are 
I  di»tuigui5hed  by  ample  Iturns  spreading 
,  then  forward  and  upward,  wiih  dark 
Mircoloar  is  a  bluish  a»b,  passing  to  black. 
Uw  Papal  dominiuiLS  is  not  found  rcpre- 
IfaB  ancient  bas-reliefs  of  Rome,  Imt  was 
iTaast  probably  by  the  Goths,  or  at  the 
jEjUl  Uiit  Bu^alo.  IliUy  iKitMesseti  an- 
^^Kmed^  have  exiated  in  ancient 


When  the  Athenians,  being  commanded  by  an  oracjfl 
to  invoke  their  yofi6ft6^  i-xUmffmi:,  prayed  to  fioreaa. 
The  fleet  of  Xerxea  was  soon  allerward  drstroyed 
by  a  north  wind,  near  Capo  Sepias,  and  the  graiefuj 
Athenians  erected  to  his  honour  a  temple  on  the 
banks  Kf^  the  lUssus.  But,  considering  that  Boreaa 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Allica,  since  he  is  said  to  have  carried  off  and  mar- 
ried Oreitbyia.  daughter  of  Erechthcus,*  and  that  lie 
was  familiar  to  ihem  under  the  name  of  brothcr-in- 
/jiir,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  even  previoui 
to  the  Persian  wars  certain  honours  were  paid  to 
him.  which  were,  perhaps,  only  revived  and  increased 
atler  the  event  recorded  by  Herodotus.  The  festi- 
val, however,  doi's  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  any 
great  celebrity,  fur  I'laiu*  rt-presenls  Phmdnia  a* 
unacquamtcd  even  with  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Boreas.  Particulars  of  this  festival  are  nut  known, 
except  that  it  was  celebrated  with  banquets. 

Pausanias**  mentions  a  festival  cetebraled  witli 
annual  sacriiiccs  at  Megalopolis  in  honour  of  BorA- 
as,  who  was  thought  to  have  been  tlicir  deliveT«*r 
from  the  T.aced:emonians." 

.£lian*'  says  that  the  Thurians  oIbo  offered  ar* 
annual  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  hecausie  be  had  cit'Slroyed 
the  fleet  with  which  Diunysiua  of  Syracuse  attacked 
them  ;  and  adds  the  curious  remark,  that  a  decree 
was  made  which  bestowed  uyum  bini  the  right  of 
citizenship,  and  assigned  to  bim  a  bouse  and  a  piece 
of  land.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  merely  another 
way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  Thurians  adopt- 
ed the  worship  of  Boreas,  and  dedicated  to  him  a 
temple,  with  a  piece  of  land. 

BOTANOMANTEI'A.     ( Vid.  Ditimamo.) 

BOT'UhUS  (oaXuc  ^^ffv),  B  sausage,  was  a  very 
favourite  food  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Tlie 
tornacuium  uns  al!>o  a  species  of  sausage,  but  not 
the  same  as  the  l>otalns,  fur  Petroniuti"  speaks  of 
tomacul*  cum  botulis.  The  sausages  of  the  ancients, 
like  our  own,  were  usually  mtdeof  pork,"  and  were 
cooked  on  a  gridiron  or  frying-pan,  and  eaten  warm 
{fnerunt  ct  tomaeuia  supra  rraticul^tn  arpenteam  fer- 
reatia}*).  They  were  sold  in  the  streets  and  in  th« 
baths,  and  the  bolularius  was  accoalomed  to  cry 
out  hia  aaasage  for  sale." 


BOTTLE. 


BOULE. 


tOTAH'  (i^  rwv  jrcvraKMficn').     In  the  hfroic 

ages,  represented  to  us  by  Homer,  the  ffw}^  is 
simply  an  am!orraii(^aI  council  of  the  ehlf-ra  among 
the  nobles,  silting  under  iheir  king  as  president, 
who,  however,  did  not  pOi»se«s  any  greater  authori- 
ty than  the  nlber  raembcrs.  except  what  that  posi- 
lion  gave  bim.  The  nobles,  thus  assembled,  deci- 
ded on  public  business  and  judicial  matters,  fre- 
lueiilly  HI  connexion  with,  but  apparently  not  8ul>- 
ject  to,  nor  of  neceasily  controlled  by,  an  iiyofnl,  or 
meeting  uf  the  freemen  of  the  state.'  This  form  of 
government,  though  it  exisled  for  some  time  in  the 
Ionian.  ^Eoltan,  and  Aeba'an  Estates,  was  at  last 
wholly  abohslicil.  Among  the  Dorians,  however, 
especially  with  the  Spartans,  this  was  not  the  case  ; 
fur  it  is  well  known  t)iat  they  retained  llie  kingly 
power  of  the  lleracleidip,  in  conjunction  with  the 
ytpovaia  {nd.  Ocrocsia).  or  assembly  of  eldera,  of 
which  the  kings  were  mnnlicrs.  At  Athens,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ^ovX^  was  a  representative,  and  in 
most  respects  a  popular  body  {firjfionKdv),  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  duties  of  which  we  proceed  to  de- 
scribe. 

Its  first  institution  is  generally  attributed  to  Solon. 
There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  suppa»iiiifT 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  areiopnpis,  hn  merely 
modified  the  constitution  of  a  body  which  he  found 
already  existing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  improbable,, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  any  government,  except  an  absolute  monarchy, 
to  suppose  that  there  was  no  such  council.  Qc- 
sides  this  Herodotus*  tells  us  that  in  the  lime  of 
Cylon  (B.C.  620),  Athens  was  under  tho  direction 
of  the  presidents  of  the  Naticrariea  (favxpafiiat),\he 
number  of  which  was  fnrly-eiglil,  twelve  out  of 
each  of  the  four  tribes.  Moreover,  we  read  of  the 
case  of  the  Alcmnionidie  being  referred  to  an  aristo- 
cratical  tribunal  of  300  persons,  and  that  Isagoras. 
the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  the  council,  or  i^ov?./},  which 
Cleisllienes  had  raised  to  600  in  number,  and  to 
vest  the  government  in  the  hands  of  300  of  his  own 
party.*  This,  as  Mr.  Tliirlwall*  remarks,  can  hard- 
ly have  been  a  chance  coincidence :  and  hn  also 
suggests  that  there  may  have  been  two  councils, 
one  a  smaller  body,  like  the  Spartan  yepov<7ta,  and 
the  other  a  general  assembly  of  the  eupairids  ;  thus 
corresponding,  one  to  the  scnatus,  the  other  to  the 
coiuilia  curiaia,  or  assembly  of  tho  burghers  at 
Home.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  admtltod  that 
Solon  made  the  number  of  his  {iov?.^  400,  taking  the 
members  from  the  first  three  classes,  100  from  each 
of  the  four  tribes.  On  the  tribes  being  remodelled 
by  Cleisthenes  {B.C.  SIO),  and  mised  to  tii'n  in  num- 
ber, the  council  also  was  increaaed  to  500,  fifty  be- 
ing taken  from  each  of  the  ten  trilK*s.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whetber  the  /iouXrwrm,  or  councillurs,  were  at 
fir^t  appointed  by  lot,  as  they  were  afterward  ;  but 
as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  Solon*s  wish  to  make 
the  ^ov?.^  a  restraint  ujMn  the  people,  and  as  he  is,. 
moreover,  said  to  have  chosen  {iTrO.r^dfin'o^)  100 
members  from  each  of  the  tribes,  it  seems  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  tliat  they  were  electtd^  more  cspe- 
etally  when  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.* 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  an  election,  where  the 
eupatrtds  might  have  use<l  influence,  would  have 
been  more  favourable  to  Solon's  views  than  an  ap- 
pointment by  lot.  But,  whatever  was  the  practice 
originally,  it  is  well  known  (hat  the  appointment 
was  in  after  timers  made  by  lot,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  tilte  (oi  UTTO  roO  Kvduov  (3ov7^evTaO.  suggested 
by  the  use  of  beans  in  drawing  the  lota.'    The  in- 
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dlviduals  thus  appointed  were  requi 
to  a  scrutiny,  or  AoKi/iaoia,  in  which  th 
dence  of  biMng  genuine  citizens  (j-vjjoiot 
of  never  having  l«.**l  iheir  civic  rights  by  ir. 
also  of  being  under  30  years  of  age  (Vi 
HAsu.)  Tbey  remained  in  otHcp  for  a  year, 
ing  a  drachma  (fiiaOoi  (ioiO.ivTutd^)  for  each  i 
which  they  sat  :^  and  independent  of  the  | 
account,  or  evOifai,  which  the  whole  bcxJy 
give  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  single  memb 
liable  to  expulsion  fur  misconduct  by  hi 
leagues.* 

This  senate  of  500  was  divided  hito  ten  9* 
of  fifly  each,  the  members  of  which  were 
prytaries  (irpvraveiO,  and  were  all  of  the  saiZM 
they  acted  as  presidents  Iwith  of  the  councd  i 
assemblies  during  35  or  36  days,  as  the  caae 
be,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  yeor  of  3& 
(12X3!fi).  Each  tnbe  exercised  these  fund 
turn,  and  the  period  of  office  was  called  a  |l 
[wftvTayiia).  The  tum  of  each  tribe  was  del 
ed  by  lot,  and  the  four  supernumerary  dayi 
given  to  the  tribes  which  came  last  in  ^ 
Moreover,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  havl 
many  in  office  at  once,  every  fifty  was  sub^ 
mla  five  b*>diea  of  ten  each  ;  its  prj'lnny  also 
portioned  out  into  five  periods  of  seven  days 
BO  that  (inly  ten  senators  presided  for  a  wcfi 
the  rest,  and  were  thence  called  irpoe6pot,  j 
out  of  these  proedri  an  ifr/ardrqc  was  ehoi 
every  day  in  the  week,  to  preside  as  a  chain 
the  sennte  and  the  assembly  uf  the  people]  i 
his  day  of  office  be  kept  the  public  reetd 
seal.* 

The  prytanes  had  the  right  of  convening  lh( 
cil  and  the  assembly  (UK^Tjaia).  The  duty 
proedri  and  their  president  was  to  propose  n 
for  discussion,  and  to  take  the  votes  both 
couDcdlors  and  the  people  ;  for  neglect  of  tb€ 
they  were  liable  to  a  fine.'  Moreover,  when 
meeting,  cither  of  the  council  or  the  a»scmbj| 
convened,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri  selefl 
lot  nine  others,  one  from  each  of  the  iion*pr< 
tribes  ;  these  also  were  called  proedri,  and  pi 
ed  a  chairman  of  their  own,  likewise  appoid 
lot  from  among  themselves.  On  their  fun 
and  the  probable  object  of  their  appomtmenH 
remarks  are  made  m  (be  latter  part  of  this  ai 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties 
senate  as  a  body.  It  is  observed  under  A* 
ov»  that  (he  chief  abject  of  Solon  in  ffirmil 
scna(e  and  the  artnopagus  was  to  control  th^ 
ocratical  powers  of  tho  state;  for  this  pi 
Solon  ordained  that  the  senate  should  diseu 
vofe  upon  all  maltrrs  before  they  were  sab 
to  the  assembly,  so  that  nothing  cotdd  be  ll 
fore  the  people  on  which  the  senate  had  nol 
to  a  previous  decision.  This  deciaion  or  b 
railed  -pnOovArK'fia,  and  if  the  assembly  btt 
obliged  eilher  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  propc 
or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  tlieir  I 
cation  of  it,  the  assi^mbly  and  the  senate  wool 
tiiive  been  almost  equal  powers  in  the  etal 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  as  our  two  hoii 
Parliament.  But,  besides  the  option  of  adopt 
rejecting  a  TrpoftovXti'fta,  or  ^'^uafta  us  it  wa» 
linicB  called,  the  people  possessed  and  ex£ 
the  power  of  coming  to  a  decision  compleU 
fennt  from  the  will  of  the  senate,  as  expreA 
the  TTpa^vAevfia.  Thus,  in  matters  relating  10 
and  war,  and  can  fed  erne  ies,  it  was  the  duty  ( 
senators  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
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i.enuU  initiate  whatever  measures,  and 
ibatcver  resolutions  thry  fuidhi  think  ne- 
bul  <Ai  a  discussion  bclbre  the  penplc  it 
^cooipeii^nt  lor  anr  mdiviilual  to  move  a  ilitl'er- 
at  cTcn  contrary  jtruposition.  Tu  lake  an  ex- 
:  In  tht;  Kubu^an  war  <D.C.  3d0),  in  which 
'Wtar»  .Tfrp  opposed  to  llio  Athenians,  ihc 
nt<' '  'the  cavalry  in  Llie  city  should 

vn:  I  Mie  force's  then  besieged  at  Ta- 

/iu  to  this  rflect  was  proposed 
itHc  .■vtiit>'.  hut  rlu'v  decided  that  llie  cavalry  were 
aiid  the  cxpedUiun  was  not  underta- 
of  this  kind  occur  in  Xeno- 


1)0(1  to  the  hills  which  it  was  the  duty  of 

U)  prripose  of  their  own  accord,  there 

iBtfaen  nf  a  diflerent  character,  viz .  such  as 

(|lNllA  oidividual  migiit  wi^h  (o  have  submit- 

^Klltt  people.     To  aeeomplish  this,  it  was  firBt 

ir;  fur  the  parly  to  obtain,  by  petition,  the 

ofaceeisa  lo  the  senfiic  {TT^ioao&ovyfM^xvj- 

leave  to  propose  his  motion  ;  and  if  the 

[net  with  their  approbation,  he  could  then 

Flo  the  aiaeiubly*    Proposals  of  this  kind, 

the  sanction  of  the  senate,  were  also 

'Xfvfiara,  and  frequently  related  to  the 

i/crnnt;  ol  smnie  particular  honour  or  privilege 

<n  individual.     Thus  the  proposal  of  Ctesi- 

tor  crowning  Demosthenes  is  so  styled,  as 

(hat  of  Aristocrate^  for  conferring  eximordi- 

pRvileges  on  Charidemus,  an  Athenian  com- 

>in Thrace.     Any  measure  oflhis  sort,  which 

•Iiprovcd  of  by  the  senate,  was  then  sub- 

the  people,  and  by  iheni  Biiiiply  adopted 

and  **  it  is  in  these  and  suiiiLir  eases 

thr  etalcnient  of  the  gTaminarians  is  tnie,  that 

|w  or  measure  eould  he  presentol  for  mtilica- 

ibvHif  ptuple  without  Uic  previous  approbation 

•>ou.>l^-,  \iy  which  it  8<i.sumed  the  fomn  of  a 

hy  that  body."' 

ihly  the  bill  of  the  senate  was  first 

ipB  by  the  crier,  after  the  introductory 

M»  were  over ;  and  then  tlie  proudri  put  the 

to  Ihe  people,  whether  they  approved  of  it. 

Ivbhcd  to  Bive  the  subject  farther  deliberation  * 

Ibe  people  declared  their  will  hy  a  show  of  hands 

^~      -  -      --'}      >^oinetimc»,  however,  the  bill  was 

■m  ^id  fxpiamed  by  one  of  the  proedri, 

Individual — either  the  orinjinal  ap- 

Jeave  lo  brmii  lorwanl  the  measure,  or  a 

n^ished  for  omtorica!  power.     Kxam- 

■  Riven  by  Schomann  '     If  the  n-ptv 

senate  were  rejected  hy  the  people, 

■^^e,  null  and  void.     If  it  happened 

'McT  ciinhrmed  nor  rejt'cte<J.  it  was 

.:  i-i,  only  remained  in  force  durin^  the 

nw.  was  in  office.*    If  tt  was  confirmed 

4  i*T)^iott<u  or  decree  of  the  (leople.  bind- 

'  classes.    The  form  for  drawing  up  i^ueh 

rd  in  diflerent  ages.    Hefortf  the  archon- 

Jeides  (B.C.  403),  they  were  icenerally 

the  tribe  was  mentioned  in  whose  pryi- 

was  pes.v?il ;  then  the  names  of  the 

or  scribe,  and  chairman ;  and.  la&tly,  that 

or  of  the  resolution.     Examples  of  this 

in  Andooides ;'  thus  :  'Edo^e  r^  fiovXy 

avrii  iirpvTuvtve,  KX(oym/c  ^ypa}i- 

T«,  Ta6t  Arjfioi^vo^  mrvtyfia- 

arcb^rnship  of  Eueteides  till  about 

iOS,  llje  deerej^s  coniroenoe  with  the  name  of 
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the  archon  ;  then  come  the  <lay  of  the  month,  tkm 
tribe  in  office,  and,  lastly,  the  nnme  of  the  proposer. 
The  motive  for  passing  the  decree  is  next  stated  ; 
and  then  follows  the  dt-cree  itsrlf,  prcfareH  with  the 
formula  dcA^x^fu  rij  /Joy/p  *rai  ry  6tifn^.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  Dcmotithencs,  Dt  Coronu,  fur  exam- 
ples. AflerB.C.  335,  anoiherform  was  used,  which 
continued  unallereil  till  the  latest  liuies.^  AVe  will 
here  briefly  stale  the  difference  between  the  vo/iM 
and  tl'fjpiafiaTa  :.  it  is  as  fulluws :  The  fonner  were 
cnnsiiliitiiinal  laws  ;  the  lalter,  decrees  of  the  peo- 
ple on  particular  occasions.' 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  ypaftfiarrvc, 
whose  name  was  affixed  lo  the  ^ri^ioftaTa,  as  in  the 
example  given  above  :  it  may  be  as  wuU  to  explain 
that  this  functionary  was  a  clerk  chosen  hy  lut  by 
the  senate  in  every  prytany,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  rectirds,  and  resolutions  passed  during  that 
periwl ;  he  was  called  the  clerk  according  to  the 
prytauy  (li  kqto.  T/n'rovf/rti'),  and  the  name  of  the 
clerk  of  the  tirat  prytany  was  someiimea  used  to 
designate  the  year.' 

A\  iih  respect  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  it  most 
he  clearly  understood  that,  except  in  caBcs  of  small 
imi»ortance,  they  had  only  the  njijht  of  originating, 
not  of  finally  deciding  on  public  questions.  Since, 
however,  the  senators  were  convened  by  tlie  pry 
tane.3  every  day.  except  on  festivals  or  «^eroi  ^fti 
(tat*  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  be  fit  recipien* 
of  any  intelligence  affeoiinR  the  interests  of  thi 
state,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they  had  the  right  of 
proiK>sing  any  measure  to  mert  the  tnicrgrncy  ;  foi 
example,  we  find  that  Betnostbenes  gives  them  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  /Eschmes  and  himself^ 
when  sent  out  as  ambassadors  lo  Philip,  in  conso- 
(lucnee  v(  which  they  propose  a  bill  tu  the  people 
Again,  when  Phihp  seized  on  Elnteia  (li  C.  338), 
the  senate  w;u»  immediately  called  togetlier  hy  the 
prytanes  to  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done,' 
But,  bcsideiipossesiiing  the  initiatory  pfiwer  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  the  senate  was  .sometimes  delega- 
ted by  the  i>eople  to  deiennine  absolutely  about  par- 
ticular matters,  without  reference  to  the  assembly. 
Thus  wc  are  told'  iha(  the  people  gave  the  senate 
power  to  decide  about  sendmg  anihassadurs  tu  Pliil- 
ip ,  and  Andookles^  informs  ub  that  the  senate  was 
invested  with  absolute  authority'  tu  investigate  the 
outrages  commuted  upon  the  statues  of  Jiermea 
previously  lo  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  senate  was  em|»owercd  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  nomoilielr  (tni't^ofnh 
Orrtiv),  as  on  Ihe  revision  of  the  laws  aftf  r  the  ex. 
pulsion  of  the  Tliirty  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party, 
B.C.  403. •  Moreover,  it  was  the  iirovniee  of  the 
senate  to  receive  cltittyyeXiai,  or  informations  of  ex- 
traordinary ennics  committed  against  the  state,  and 
for  which  there  was  no  speein!  law  provided,  'llie 
senate  m  such  cases  either  decided  theniselves,  or 
referred  the  case  lo  one  of  the  courts  of  the  heliiea, 
especially  if  they  thought  it  required  a  higher  pen- 
ally than  it  was  competent  for  them  lo  imiwse.,  viz., 
500  draclim«.  It  was  also  their  duty  to  decide  on 
the  {jualificatTon  of  magistrates,  and  the  eliaracter 
of  members  of  their  own  body.  (Kirf.  PnKiMtsu.) 
Hut,  besides  the  duties  we  have  enumerated,  the 
senate  di-*<*hnrgod  important  functions  in  cases  of 
finance.  AU  legislative  authority,  indeed,  in  such 
matters  rested  with  the  people,  rtic  amount  of  ex- 
penditure and  the  sources  of  revenue  bein^  deter- 
mined by  the  decrees  which  ihey  passed  ;  but  the 
administration  was  intrusted  to  the  senate,  as  the 
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ffltWtitlVP  power  uf  iht'  8taip.  and  rrspopsihlc  (^ve(f 
0vvoi)t4)  the  peoitle,  Hius  Xfnoption'  lells  us  tliat 
llic  ficnale  wua  (iccuptcd  witli  provxling  munry, 
Willi  rc(.:ci,virii;  thu  tnbiiti',  nnil  with  tho  manage- 
ment of  naviii  afTuinj  anil  ihr:  trtn[)loa  ;  and  Lyaiaa" 
niukra  the  fullowmg  remark  :  "  When  the  Heiiate 
has  fiuflicicnt  mnney  Tor  ihe  ftdmini»tration  of  af- 
faire, it  duc8  nuihuiK  wrong ;  liitt  wlien  il  ie  in  want 
of  funds,  it  ri'ceivea  in fonna lions,  and  ccmfiftoaies 
Ibe  property  of  ilic  ciitieris."  The  Icttiiii;  of  ilic 
dulics^rcAtVof)  was  niso  under  its  ftui/crinlendcnee, 
and  those  wlio  were  in  [Htascssion  of  any  Bncrcd  or 
puI'Lc  munt.-ys  {Irfta  Koi  &aia)  were  bound  tu  pay 
Ibf  m  into  the  scnnlc-housc  ;  and  in  defnult  of  pay- 
mtnt,  thi;  srnalo  had  the  power  of  enforcing  it.  m 
caiformity  with  the  lawa  for  the  farmm^r  of  the  du' 
ties  [ul  rcXwvfKot  vofiai).  The  accounts  of  the  iiiun- 
ey»  that  luu!  hvcn  received,  and  of  those  ditll  re* 
nninin^:  due,  were  dehvered  to  llir  ttcnale  by  the 
B(Of)oclj",  or  puhlic  tieasurora.  {Vul.  AroiiE<T*K,) 
*'  The  senate  arranged,  also,  the  applicittiuu  of  the 
ptihhe  money,  oven  in  trifling  matters,  auch  na  the 
Bidar}'  ofttie  pncls,  the  supermlendtnee  nf  the  cav- 
alry maintained  l>y  the  btuLc,  and  the  rxaininalion 
of  the  infirm  {uMn-aroi}  *iip|>orted  by  the  »tate,  are 
pnrtieiilarly  mentioned  anioii)^  lis  dntjra ;  Itie  puldie 
dfhts  were  also  |>ai(l  under  its  ditectjon.  l-'nmi  this 
enumcraiinn  we  are  justified  in  inrerhng  that  all 
qiieilions  of  finance  were  coiilided  lo  iU  supreme 
rt^gulation."*  Another  very  important  duly  of  the 
senators  was  to  take  care  that  a  certain  number  of 
irtremes  was  built  every  year,  fnr  whi(?h  |Kirposn 
they  were  supplied  with  money  by  the  Ptate;  in 
drhmlt  of  so  doini;,  Ihry  w*'re  not  nllowcd  to  claim 
Ihe  honour  of  wearing  a  crown  or  ebaplet  (oTi^a- 
w>t)  at  the  expiratiou  of  tlicir  yenr  of  office.* 

It  has  been  already  slated  that  there  were  two 
clnssr-.  or  set.s  of  prf>cdri  in  Ihe  senate,  one  of  wliieli, 
amounting  to  ten  in  number,  belonged  to  the  pri'ni- 
ding  tribe  ,  the  other  cunsiated  of  nine,  choM-ii  by 
lot  by  the  chairman  of  the  presiding  prordri  fnun 
the  nme  non-prtniding  tribes,  one  fnim  each,  us 
often  as  eilhrr  the  w^natc  or  the  people  were  con- 
vened. Il  must  be  remembewd  that  they  were  not 
elected  as  the  other  proedri.  for  seven  days,  hut 
only  for  us  many  houra  as  the  session  of  the  sen* 
atr,  or  meeting  of  the  people,  tasted.  Now  it  ha!« 
been  n  question  what  wore  the  rcfipeeilve  duties  uf 
Ihes*'  two  classes  :  hut  wc  have  no  hcsltiilion  in 
stating  our  oonvieltOD  that  it  was  the  prr>edri  of  the 
prtMtditttg  tribo  who  proposed  to  liie  jH-ople  in  a»- 
ttembjy  the  aubjecis  for  disruRaion  ;  recited,  or 
caui^cd  to  be  recited,  the  previous  bill  (rpo^iXrti/ia) 
of  Iho  senate  ;  oflifiated  as  presidenrs  in  conjiioi!- 
lion  wiih  llicir  mTranjc,  or  chuirm.in.  and  difichar- 
ged,  in  fact,  all  the  fimetians  implied  t»y  the  wordii 
XPVl'Ofiii'tv  ff/Kif  Tcri'  d^fiov.  For  ample  arguments 
m  support  of  this  opinion,  the  reader  is  refenrd  to 
£»chSnmnn>  It  doc*  indeed  appear,  from  deerres 
Annisht^  by  maeriptions  and  other  anthoriticH,  that 
in  Inter  times  the  prnedri  of  the  nive  Iribi^R  rKfretwd 
•onto  of  those  fuiictions  which  llic  orations  of  Ue- 
inMlheiies  and  his  conlem|xjraries  justify  ii«t  in  as- 
vigniiig  to  the  proedriuf  the  presiding  inhe  It  must, 
however,  bo  remarkrtl,  that  all  aucn  decrees  were 
ptissed  after  B.C.  308,  when  there  were  twelve 
Iribea;  ami  that  we  cannot,  from  the  pracifco  of 
those  days,  arrive  at  any  conclusions  reldtive  to 
the  customs  of  former  aj^es. 

If  it  u  asked  what,  then,  were  the  duties  of  these 
profdri  in  earlier  limes,  the  answer  must  l>e  in  a 
f  reat  measure  conjectural ;  but  the  opinion  of  ^chft- 
inann  on  this  point  »ccins  very  plauf>iblc.     lie  ol»> 


I.  (I>r  rirp,  Alh.,  til.,  C.)— 9.  (c.  Niroin.,  IfU.J— 3.  (fUVUi, 
pn/.  /.  /K  *H  inn»l.t~4,  (Arm.  Onrt.,  (1.  Ab('»4.>— 3.  (!>•  AUi. 
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serves  that  Ihe  prylanea  had  cxIciibItc  and 
taut  duties  intrusted  lo  Ihem;  that  they  were 
of  one  tribi.',  and  ihcroforc  elo&ely  connrcti 
they  ofTieiated  for  thirty-five  days  ab  prcsi 
the  repicfcentatives  of  the  other  tntK-s ;  ai 
they  had  ample  opportunities  of  coinbming  for 
benefit  of  their  own  tribe  at  the  exi»ciu*f  of  the 
niunity.     To  prevent  this,  and  watch  iheircundi 
whenever  any  business  was  hrouiihl  befop'tlMj 
ale  and  assembly,  may  havi  '■  ■ 
IMHiitinn;.  by  lot,  nine  oilni 
fieniaiivcs  of  the  nou-prchi., 
prule«t  and  interfere,  or  api'M  ,.    ,,.|,:    -  j.ci 
they  might  think  lit.    Supp*»b;,i;j  lln-  [..  imi 
the  object  of  their  appoinUoent  lu  the  liftt  insttll 
It  IS  easy  lo  see  how  they  might  at  leaAt  have 
united  With  the  proper  proedri  in  the  |M'rfi.inuii 
of  duties  originally  appropriated  lo  Ihe  hiiii  r 

In  connexion  with  the  proedrv  • "  ' 

what  i»  meant  by  the  phrase  7 
Our  information  on  this  subject  1 
sitccch  of  ^schines  against  Tinmrcliu^,  who 
forma  us  that,  in  consetjuenco  of  the  unseemly 
duct  of  Tiiiiarchus  on  one  occaKiun  b«;fore  th9 
sembly,  n  new  law  was  passed,  in  rirtue  of  w| 
a  iribo  was  chosen  by  loi  to  keep  order,  and  ait' 
presidents  under  the  j^^/in,  or  platform  on  which 
orators  stood.    No  remark  is  iiiodo  on  the  ei 
to  warrdnt  us  m  supposing  that  ecnatorK  only 
elected  lo  ihia  offico ;  it  seems  more  probublo 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  chosen 
tribe  on  which  the  lot  had  fallen,  and  eomi 
lo  ^il  along  uith  the  prytanes  and  the  pre 
thnl  Ihey  assisted  in  keeping  ordrr     Wc 
remark,  that  if  any  of  the  ape.ilccrs  (/iz/n 
conducted  themseives  oiihcr  in  the  senal 
osBembly.  or  were  guilty  of  any  act  of  vi< 
Iht!  ^T(ffTon?v.  after  the  breaking  up  of  ei| 
proedri  had  tin;  power  to  intliet  a  siiminaryl 
hrin^  the  niattcr  l>cforc  the  ikenate  and 
tho  next  meeting,  if  ihey  thought  the  cai 
reil  11.' 

The  meetings  of  the  senato  were,  aa  wc 
from  various  pa.«^8ages  of  the  Attic  oraturB, 
simngers;  thus  DomosihenoN"  says  that  th<^ 
ate-hou»e  was,  on  a  particular  occasion,  ftUI 
stningt'ra  (jtemi^v  i/v  liitjTut-):   m   AlacUit 
read  uf  a  motion  "thai  slrangera  do  w| 
[fieTaaT^ntifievoi:  roef  idiura^).     N.iv    iirivj 
viduals  were  siHnelimes,  by  a 
ihorized  to  come  forward  and  -.i  > 

senate*    The  senatc-boutse  waa  r,ii)ed  ni 
r^piov,  and  contained  iwo  eh)i[*cls,  one  of  ZrPf  1 
^oToc.  another  of  'Afl^i-fi  i3{n.'?Miti,  in  which  il  wi 
loniary  for  the  seuators  to  offer  up  certain  pi 
before  proceeding  U)  bUHincsa  • 

The  prytancs  also  had  a  building  to  hold  t| 
meetings  in,  where  tliey  were  enl>*nained  «i 
public  expense  dunng  their  pr>'Tany.      'i'hiii 
railed  the  n(n'TavtJuv,  and  was  used  for  n  vanf 
puriKJhcs.     ( Vtd,   pRVTAXitio.v.)     Thncydidt 
deed,  lells  us  that,  before  the  lime  of  Th>'wi 
City  of  Attica  had  ila  ^uvXtirriftioi-  and 
a  statement  which  uives  additional  supp<ir 
opinion  that  Solon  did  not  originate  ihe 
Athens 

The  number  of  tribea  at  Athens  wba  not  rIi 
ten;  an  altenilion  took  place  in   B  ( 
Demelnti.s  i'ohoreelrH  hnd  ll^l^rated  1 
the  usurpation  of  Ciiaaaiidcr.     Two  wt 
ed,  and  called  Dcmetrias  and  AnliK<«ii»,  irt 
of  ]>cmetnus  nnd  liiitj  father.*     It  is  cvidt 
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ctongc.  81 1!  iho  consequent  addition  of  100 
xbcTs  \Q  the  s<?nate,  musft  have  varied  the  or- 
trngtb  of  tlw?  pryinnps.  The  iriUes  jtisi 
vrere  afterMurd  called  Ptolemais  and  Al- 
Ihe  iinie  of  lladnan,  who  beautitied 
Athens/  a  thirteenth  was  added,  call- 
[adrunis.  An  edict  of  this  emperor 
been  preserred,  which  proves  that  even  in  bis 
tcnc  the  Athrniunii  kt^pt  up  the  sliow  ul  their  Ibrnier 
Mtttntians. 

BOTAET'SEfll  rPA*H  {Bov}jva€tJ^  ypaiftj),  an 
tnpeiKhin^ni  for  conspiracy.  Bov'/.evaEu^,  heing  in 
IhBdMi  iJie  ahbreriated  form  of  i^i6ov'Aev<iet/c,  is 
name  «f  two  widely  dilTcrent  actions  al  Attic 
The  first  was  ibe  accusation  of  conspiracy 
)t  life,  and  might  be  instituted  by  tlie  (>ersoii 
■ttacfecd,  if  competent  to  brinj;  an  action  ; 
K.  by  his  or  her  legal  patron  (xt^pioc)-  In 
of  the  plot  having  succeeded,  Ihe  deceased 
be  represented  in  the  prosecution  by  near 
{ol  hrof  ave^uor^To^),  or,  il"  thcy  were  in- 
it,  by  the  Kvpioc,  as  above  mentioned* 
criminalKy  of  the  accused  was  independent  of 
Hemlt  of  the  oonspiracy,'  and  the  penalty,  upon 
*tk>n,  was  the  same  as  that  incurred  by  the 
murderers*  The  presidency  of  ihc  court, 
ft  tnal  of  ihls  kind,  as  in  most  dinai  ^^t'uai, 
to  the  king  archon,*  and  the  court  ilself 
campoeed  of  the  ephete,  siltin);  at  the  Palladi- 
accordin^  lo  Isvus  and  Aristotle,  as  cited  by 
rralion»  \v\\o^  however,  also  mentions  that 
Areiopaguji  is  stated  by  Dinarcbus  to  lave  been 
*     lal. 

Lion,  (iov'krvctu^,  was  available  upon 
ing  himself  nTongfulty  inscribed  as  a 
debtor  in  the  registers  or  lulls,  which  were 
by  the  different  financial   offu-pfs       Meier/ 
rtrer,  Httgjjesta  that  a  magistrals  iliat  had  so 
wwiUl  probably  be  proceeded  against  at 
»»  or  iTTtxtfpoTfiviai,  the  two  occasions 
•h  the  public  condacl  of  magistrates  was 
I,  50  that,  genenilly.  the  defendant  in  this 
would  tie  a  private  citiK'n,  ibal  hnd  ilirected 
an  iiisf^tion  at  bis  own  peril.     From  the  pas- 
te DttDOslhenes,  it  seems  douttifiil  whether  the 
lent  (uTt^'ci)of  the  phiuitilT  aa  a  state 
«Si  in  abeyance  whdo  this  action  was  pend- 
DeoiOsUi^Des  at  first  assert.s/  but  afterward* 
Khu  it  was  not.    See,  however,  Meier,*  and 
rkh's  note. 

IS  no  very  obvious  distinction  laid  dowii 

this  actio:i  and  y>n>df77-^^//c :  but  it  has 

jeclured  hy  Suidas,  from  n  passage  in  Ly- 

It  tlie  latter  was  adopted  when  the  do- 

a  debtor  to  the  state,  hut  found  his 

wrOQ^Iy  set  down,  and  tliat  iiov'Xtvaeu^  was 

ircfusrfy  of  a  discharged  dohlor  again  registered 

already  paid.'*    If  the  defendant  lost  his 

name  was  sub^titated  for  that  of  the 

The  cause  was  one  of  the  ypa^  I6iai 

le  imtler  the  jurisdiction   of  tlie  thcsmo- 

ftoUlXirrER'ION.     (Kwi.  BoDLK  ) 
JJHAC.t   or  BRACC.E   (am^upidfc),  trousers, 
|Mt«b>ui». 

flrWv  as  «reU  ss  various  other  articles  of  armour 
mA  vS  drevi^  (vid  AniNtcas.  AitctB,  A»hilla),  were 
flaoM^n   :        ''  i    :inns  which  encircled  the 

flftpfc  ..  '  iliun,  exiending  from  the 

Win  Lu -w-   -^" jccan.     Hence  Aristagoras, 

Itaf  of  Mileiits.  m  his  interview  with  Cleomenes, 

t.  (fj  .■  ""      r.  All.  Prt>ce»,  IM.)— 3. 

a*7Mrr  «V  3.)— 9.    (Mri«r,  AU. 

-T.  fc  Aridtar-,  i.,  7TH, 
rr;.  I.)  -"    AM  rr  . ..,,  jid.i— 10.  (Fottt,  L'ir.  Att., 
\>-ii.  <pma*lfacii«s,  c.  Ariitoff.,  7M.}'13.  (Au.  PruooM, 


kingnf  Sfiarlj,  described  the  attire  of  a  large  poi* 
lion  of  them  in  these  terms:  "'l*hcy  carry  bows 
and  a  short  &pear,  and  go  lo  battle  in  trousers  and 
with  hats  upon  their  heads.'"  Hence,  hIso,  tLe 
phrase  Braccatx  mituu  arcut,  signifying  that  those 
who  wore  trousers  were  in  general  anned  with  the 
bow.*  In  particular,  we  are  informed  of  th&  use  of 
trousers  or  pantah>ons  among  the  following  nations. 
1.  The  Medes  and  Persians  (n-fpi  rti  oxcAfo  uvo^- 
piUar*).  2,  The  Parthians  and  Armenians.*  a. 
The  Plirygians.'  4.  The  Sac©  (ova^vpi^at  cv6f- 
6i'Keaav*).  5.  The  SamiaUe  {SaTinafica  bracca'*). 
6.  The  Dacians  and  Geia.*  7.  The  Teutones.' 
9.  The  Franks  (lirafi'/jidof,  ol  ftiv  ^tvu^,  oi  Ai  airv- 
nVof,  iiaCuvvipevot  Toif  aKiXect  irepttifiiriaxovrai^*). 
9.  The  Boigs  (uvafvpiai  xpf^vrat  ^epiTtrafihai^^^). 
10  The  Britnns  {rrteres  hracca  Bntonin  fauptria^*). 
\\.  The  Gauls  {Gallia  Braeatc,  now  Provence;*' 
tagatos  braeatasquf  ;^^  ,^p<jvrc*  uva^^piai,  fif  itetivoi 
lipaKOf  irpooayopevovoi}*). 

The  Gallic  term  "  brakes,"  whieti  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus  has  preserved  in  the  last-eitcd  passage,  also 
remains  In  the  Scottish  "breeks"  and  the  Knglish 
*' breeches."  Corresponding  terms  are  uswl  in  all 
the  northern  languages.**  Also  the  Cossack  and 
Persian  trousers  of  the  present  day  diffcT  in  no  ma- 
terial respect  from  those  which  were  anciently  worn 
in  the  same  countries. 

In  eonfonriity  with  the  preceding  list  of  leslimo- 
nies,  the  monuments  of  every  kind  which  contain 
representations  of  the  nations  included  in  ii.  exhibit 
tlicin  in  trousers,  thus  clearly  distingin^ihing  them 
from  Greeks  and  Romans.  An  example  is  seen  in 
the  annexed  group  of  }Sarmatiatis,  taken  fiom  tlw 
column  of  Trajan. 


TTie  proper  brace©  of  the  eastern  and  noithcrq 
nations  were  loose  (Ke;Ya?.ao/«'ro(  ;*  Wojcc"),  and  they 
are  therefore  very  aptly,  though  ludicniusly,  dt> 
scribed  in  Euripides  as  "  variegated  bags"  (rote  &v- 
AuKCiif  rotf  TToiKiXov^').  To  the  Greeks  they  must 
tiavc  np[>eared  litghly  ridiculutis,  allhougli  Ovid  men- 
lions  the  adoption  of  tlieiii  by  the  desraiidants  of 
some  of  the  Greek  eolunists  on  the  Euxine.*" 

Trousers  were  principally  wo ulcn  ;  liut  Agathiaa 
states*^  that  in  Eurnpe  they  were  also  made  of  hnea 
and  of  leather ;  probably  the  Asiatics  made  them  ui 
cotton  and  of  ailk.  Sometimes  Wiey  were  striped 
(eirgaitt**),  ornamented  with  a  wuof  of  various  coi- 

I.  ftlerw].,  v.,  40.)— 3.  (ProiTrt.,  iii.,  3,  17.)— 3.  (ttvnji,  *ii., 
81,  03.— Xen^,  Cyrop..  nii.,  3,  13.— Uiod.  :$ic..  xv)i.,T7.— "  Tcr- 
■ica  Lrncca:"  Ovid.Tml.,  v.,  11,  34.— "  Dn»c«m1i  M*«li :"  Per*., 
Sti.,  iii,  M.)  — 4.  {Aman,  T»cl.,  p.  70.)  —  5.  (Vnl.  Fi«Bc., 
V...MO,)— «.  (Hrnxl.,Tu.,ft4.)— 7.  (Val.  Flaor,  T..424.~Liiain, 
i.,4M.)— e.  (Ond,  Tn«t..  iii.,  10,  l« ;  v.,B,i^.)-^.  (PtojkiiU, 
)v.,  II.)— 10.  (Afrvth.,  Iliit.,  ii.,  i.)  -11.  (Stnb.,  W.,  4,  3  /— 11 
(MtiM.,  li.,  23-}— 13,  (pomp.  MpI«.  ii.,  4.  I,)— 14.  (Cie..  Pro  M. 
Pont.,  11. 1—15.  (Ihcxl.  Sir.  U..  Sli.)- IS.  (!»»".,  L:i*»«(ir.  Snio- 
OWh..  v.  Hmck'jr.)- 17.  (Amiin.)— 19.  {<)»nl  uiiJ  Lucau,  t*. 
00.)— 10.  (CTrloi*,  199  >— ».  (Trirt.,  v.,  II,  34.1—21.  0- «.>- 
23.  iPiupnrt.,  It.,  11,43.) 
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ounif*  or  embroidered.'  'Hioy  gradually  came  into 
use  m  Rome  under  ihe  emperora.  Scvcrus  wore 
them,  and  gnve  Uiem  as  presents  lo  his  soldiers,* 
bul  tJte  use  of  ihcm  was  ancrw'ard  restricted  hy 
Uonoriua. 

HKACHIA'LE.     {Vtd.  Abmilla.) 

BRASIUErA  (Bpaiitleic).  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Spartn  in  hoi,our  of  their  great  general  Brasidaa, 
who,  after  his  death,  receiveil  the  bunours  of  a 
hero.*  It  was  held  every  year  with  onittoits  and 
contests,  in  which  noae  but  Spart^ins  were  allowed 
to  partake. 

Braaideia  were  also  celebrated  at  Amphi|X)Us, 
which,  thuugh  a  euluny  of  Athens,  tnnsferrod  the 
honour  of  xrirrn/f  frnm  llagnon  to  BraaiUa^,  and 
paid  him  heroic  honours  by  an  annual  fe&tival  with 
aacnfices  and  contests.* 

•BRASS'ICA  iKf}dfi6r}),  the  Cubbiige.  Some  va- 
rieties of  thia  plant  have  b<^*n  euliivated  from  the 
very  earhest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
Bul  the  migrations  and  changes  of  the  best  sorts 
have  not  been  traced ;  neither  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  varieties  which  tlie  ancients  enjoyed  have 
descended  to  us  unnltered-  Tliree  kinds  of  eiih- 
bage  wore  known  to  ihe  Romans  In  the  time  ofCa- 
to ;'  the  first  had  a  large  stalk,  and  leaves  also  of 
considerable  size  ;  the  second  had  crisped  leaves  ; 
ihe  third,  which  was  the  least  esteemed,  had  amall- 
si^ed  leaves  and  a  bitterish  taste.  According  to 
Columella,  the  brassica  or  cabbage  was  a  favourite 
edible  with  the  Romans,  and  in  BUfKeient  plenty  to 
be  even  an  article  of  fuoil  fur  slavus.  It  was  suwn 
and  cut  all  Uie  year  rounrl ;  the  hesi  time,  however, 
fur  pUniiug  it  was  alter  the  autumnal  e^uinax. 
When  it  had  been  once  cut  after  this,  i:  put  forth 
young  and  lender  shoots  the  ensuing  spring.  Api- 
cius,  however,  the  faitious  gourmand^  disdained  to 
employ  these,  and  inspired  the  young  prince  Dru&ua 
with  the  s.itne  dishke  towards  them,  for  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,'  he  was  reprovcil  by  his  father 
Tiberius.  This  same  writer  mentions  various  kinds, 
of  which  the  most  esteemed  was  that  of  Aricia,  with 
numerous  and  very  thick  loaves.  Cato's  second 
kind,  the  Olus  Apmnum  (morecorreclly  ^/MfKon),  is 
the  Bnuwica  nridta  criapa  of  Daiihin.  Tlie  Glut 
jiricium  is  the  Brtusica  oUracea  gotiey Monies,  L.  ; 
iho  Brastica  Hatm^ndia  is  Ihought  lu  have  been 
the  Cramhc  mantitna ;  some,  however,  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ConvoivuiM  soldnncKn.  '*  Ft  is  uncer- 
tain," observes  Bijckmann.  "  whether  we  still  [xis- 
■eas  tliat  kmd  oi  cabbage  which  the  ancients,  to 
prevent  intoxication,  ate  raw  like  sahid."*  Of  red 
*-ahbarje  no  account  ia  to  bo  found  in  any  ancient 
author.  The  ancient  Germans,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  cultivated  the  cabbage 
fr()m  very  remote  times.  The  Saxon  name  for  Feb- 
ruary is  $proHt-kalf,  and  that  is  the  season  when  the 
sprouts  from  the  old  stalks  begin  to  be  tit  for  use. 
Ilie  Saxons  must  of  course,  therefore,  have  been 
familiar  with  the  culture  of  cabbage  or  kale,  as  it  is 
nut  at  oil  prohiible  that  they  invented  the  name  af- 
ter their  sf'itlcment  in  Britain.  We  nowhere  find 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  any  traces  of  that 
excellent  preparation  of  cabbage  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans sour-kraut,  though  the  ancients  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  preparing  turnips  ui  the  same 
manner*  \^')»eiher  tour-kraui  be  a  German  inven- 
tion aptiears  somewhat  doubtful,  if  the  statement  of 
Belon  be  correct,  who  informs  us  that  the  Turks  in 
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his  time  were  aceuslomed  to  fickle  cabi 
winter  food,' 

•BRATHY  iiipnev),  the  Savine.or  Junipcru* 
bina,  L.    According  lo  Pimy.  there  were  two  kind« 
the  one  rei»cml>hng  the  tanhirisk,  the  other  Ihricp 
press ;  and  hence  some  called  the  latter  Uic  Oral 
cypress.    The  two  specieia  descrit>ed  by  Dioea 
des  are  hence  sopposed  by  Sprcngel  to  be  the 
rUcifolta  and  cupresufplia. 

BllAURO'KlA  (B/>«i'/j6i'ia),  a  festival  eekt 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in  the  .\iiic  tai 
of  Urauron,'  where,  according  to  Pausanias,'  0 
tes  and  Iphigenia,  on  their  return  from  Tauria.  * 
supposed  by  the  Athenlana  to  have  landed,  and 
the  stalue  of  the  Taurian  goddess*  It  was  1 
every  fiflh  year,  under  the  superintinidonce  of 
iefioTrowi  ;*  and  the  chief  solemnity  consisted  in 
circumstance  that  the  Attic  girls  between  ilici 
of  five  and  ten  years,  dressed  in  crocus-coUiii 
garment.?,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  «i 
tuary,*  where  they  were  eoiisecrated  to  the 
dess.  During  this  act  the  UpoTroioi  s; 
goat,  and  the  girts  performed  a  propitiatoi 
which  they  imitated  hears.  This  rite 
simply  arisen  from  (he  cirDumstance  that 
was  sacred  to  Artemis^  especially  in  Arcadia?^ 
a  tradition  preserved  inSuidas*  relates  its  uttgiO 
follows  :  In  the  Attie  town  of  Phanidw  a  besr 
kept,  wliich  was  so  tamo  that  it  was  allowed  to 
ab(mt  ()uite  freely,  and  recinved  its  OkkI  from  i 
among  men.  One  day  a  giri  ventured  to  play 
it,  and,  on  treating  the  animal  rather  harshlyi 
turned  round  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Her  broil 
enraged  at  this,  went  out  and  killed  the  bear. 
Athenians  now  were  visited  hy  a  plague;  and  Ti 
they  consulted  the  oracle,  the  ans«(i  was 
that  liiey  would  gel  rid  of  the  evil  which  hsd 
f;iUen  (hem  if  they  would  compel  some  of  their  i 
ueuH  to  ih.tke  their  duui^lilcrs  propiliato  Artenn9 
a  rite  called  upKTrvcu;  for  the  crime  comrall 
ncainst  the  animal  sacred  to  the  goddrsa. 
command  was  more  than  ot>eyed ;  for  the  Alhl 
ans  deiTCod  that  from  thenceforth  all  women, 
ft^re  they  could  marry,  should  have  once  taken  | 
in  this  festival,  and  have  been  consecrated  to 
goddess.  Hence  the  girU  themselves  were  eal 
ufiKTot,  the  consecration  apKrtia,  the  act  of  con 
crating  apKTei'eiv,  and  to  cclehriUe  the  festival  & 
Ttvcfrifttt.'  But  as  the  girls,  when  they  celebr 
ihia  festival,  were  nearly  ten  years  old,  the  verb 
Karevfiv  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  u^urr' 
Ace^ording  to  Hcsychius,  whose  statement,  liu( 
er.  :.s  not  aupporled  hy  any  other  ancient  auihori 
the  Ihad  was  recited  on  this  occasion  by  rhap 
dists. 

Thcro  was  also  a  quinquennial  festival  c$\ 
BraurontiL,  which  was  celebrated  by  men  and  dia 
iutfi  women,  at  Brauron,  in  honour  of  DionysW 
Wlietlier  its  celebration  took  place  at  the  same  11 
as  that  of  ArteniiH  Brauronia  (as  has  been  at 
hy  Mijller,^^  in  a  note,  which  has,  however,  h 
nmilled  in  the  English  translation)  mus«t  remaiDt 
certain,  althouch  the  very  different  character* 
the  two  festivals  incline  us  rather  lo  believe 
thfiv  were  not  celebrated  at  the  same  tiin& 

BKEVIA'RIUM  or  BREVIA'UHIM  ALARK 
.\'N[JM.  Alaric  the  Second,  king  of  the  Visigotl 
who  reigned  from  AD.  484  to  AD.  fi07,  in 
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^Hp  Ibe  compiler  ol  the  code.  Tbts  code 
PKRar  name,  ho  far  as  w6  kiit>w :  it  was 
tx  Ki^iuana.  and,  at  a  later  period,  frcquonl- 
rhcodo!)ii,  Trum  ibo  tiile  uf  the  first  and  rnofii 
JM  pnrt  of  lis  contents  The  name  Urevia- 
[  Breviarimn  Alancianum,  docs  not  appear 
le  aixtcenth  century. 

Miowing  are  the  contents  of  the  Breviarium, 
a  order  in  itic  code  :  1.  Codox  Ttieodutiia- 
ibooik£.  3.  NovelliB  of  Tlieodo8iua  II.,  V'al- 
fLt  Marcian,  Majohaui  Severus.      3.  The 

\  5.  Codex  Grcgorianus,  13  titles.  6,  Co- 
■nogCDiantts,  2  tiUes.  7.  Papinianus,  lib.  i., 
loruDL 

pde  was  thus  composed  of  two  kinds  of  ma- 
kopcrioi  conatiluiions,  which,  both  m  the 
Af,  and  the  coiuinonituriuni  ur  noticu  pri:;fix- 
jue  called  Lcgei ;  and  the  writings  of  Uo- 
ps.  wliicb  are  called  Jva.  BoUi  the  Codex 
UMis  and  Hennogenianus,  l>eing  compila- 
fde  wiihnui  any  legal  authority,  are  included 
^bead  of  Jus.  The  selections  are  extracts, 
ke  Bccompanied  with  an  iiiterprctnlion,  cx- 
m  case  of  the  [nslitutiuns  of  Gaius ;  as  a 
^dIo,  the  text,  so  far  as  it  was  adoptci),  was 
|a4.  The  Institutions  of  Gaius,  however, 
■Kor  epitomized,  and  such  alieralionA  as 
^^■ved  oecnssary  fur  the  time  are  intro- 
fn^p'  text ;  lliis  part  of  iho  work  requu^ed 
prtikaimn,  and,  accordingly,  it  h.is  none. 
Bode  i&  of  considerable  vuJiie  for  the  history 
in  law.  as  it  contains  several  sources  of  the 
^w  which  otherwi^  are  unknown,  espe- 
luloa  and  the  first  live  \toctWn  of  the  Th^foo- 
t/ode.  Since  ilie  discovery  of  the  luslitii- 
C&iufl,  that  part  of  this  code  is  of  less  value 
iutliur  of  the  Kpitome  of  Gaius  in  llic  Brc- 
lp«id  hltle  attention  to  retaining  the  words 
Rinnal.  and  a  comparison  of  the  Epitome 
t  ito-  of  Gains  is  therefore  of  little  udvan- 

Hnt  of  view.     The  Epitome  is,  how- 
in  showing  what  subjects  weredis- 

IS,  and  thus  filhng  up  (so  far  as  tlio 

mia  dj*i  concerned)  sonio  of  itie  laeu- 

»iia  MS. 

edition  of  this  code  was  imdertakon 
y^  ha  Codex  XheodgsUntia.  Baaileg. 


Temporary  bridges  constructed  upon  boats,  call- 
ed <r,tec)iai,*  were  also  of  very  early  invention.  Da- 
rius IS  mentioned  as  having  thrown  a  bridge  of  this- 
kind  over  the  Thracion  Bosponia ;'  but  wc  have  no 
details  respecting  it  beyond  tlie  name  of  its  arclii- 
tcct,  Mandrocles  of  Samoc.*  The  one  constructed 
by  order  of  Xerxes  across  ilie  Hellej°poiit  is  more 
celebrated,  and  haa  been  minutely  described  by  He- 
rodotus.'' It  was  built  at  the  place  where  the  Cher- 
sonese forms  ainioftt  a  right  angle,  between  the 
towns  of  Scstos  and  Madyius  on  the  one  side,  and 
Abydos  on  the  other.  The  first  bridge  which  was 
eonaiructcd  at  ihi»  spot  was  washed  away  by  a 
stonn  almost  immediately  aUer  it  was  completed,* 
and  o(  this  no  details  arc  given.  The  subsequent 
one  was  executed  uiuler  the  directions  of  a  dilTcrent 
act  of  arehitcctB.*  Both  of  them  appear  to  have 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  fusfvninon  bridges,  ibo 
platform  which  formed  llie  pa.'*sage-wny  being  se- 
cured ufton  enormous  caUlea  formed  by  ropt's  of 
(lax  (XemtoXivov)  and  papyrus  {dvCXivuv)  twisted 
together,  and  then  sirotcbcd  tight  by  means  of  wind- 
lasses ('*<i'oO  on  each  side. 

The  bridges  liitherto  mentioned  cannot  be  strict- 
ly denominated  Greek,  altbougli  the  uri'liilects  by 
whom  the  laM  two  were  conalrii(*led  were  nutivca 
of  the  Greek  islands.  But  the  frequent  mention  of 
j  the  word  in  Homer  proves  that  they  were  not  un- 
I  ciimnion  in  Greece,  or,  at  least,  in  the  western  part 
I  of  Asia  Minor,  during  his  time.  The.  Greek  teno 
for  a  permanent  bridge  is  yem^pa*  which  the  ancient 
.etymologists  connected  with  the  Gopbynci  (Tt^u- 
paioi).  a  people  whom  Herodotus^*  states  to  have 
been  Phccnicians,  though  they  pretended  to  have 
come  from  Erctna>  and  the  etymologists  accord- 
ingly tell  us  that  the  Urst  bridge  in  Greece  was 
IniiEt  by  this  people  across  the  Cephissus  ;  but  such 
an  explanation  is  opposed  lo  sound  etymology  and 
common  s^nse  As  the  rivers  of  Greece  were  small, 
and  the  use  of  the  arch  known  to  them  only  lo  a 
limited  extent  (ph/.  Aicts),  it  is  probable  that  their 
bridges  were  built  entirely  of  wood,  or,  at  best,  were 
nothing  more  than  a  wooden  platform  supported 
upon  stone  piers  ai  each  exirerniiy,  hke  time  of  Ni- 
tocris  described  above.  Pliny*'  meniioiis  a  bridge 
over  the  Aiher«n  IDOfl  feet  in  length,  and  also 
says"  that  the  island  Kubma  was  juined  to  Boiotia 
by  a  bridiye :  but  it  is  probable  iUal  bolfa  tbeae  worka 
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WW  curtiinonly  nnrruw,  ns  cnmparfd  with  modern 
structures  of  the  i^amo  kind,  und  curresponded  with 
lUe  road  (ri«)  leading  to  and  from  it.  It  was  divided 
Uiiu  tlir<--e  piirt:!*.  The  ffntre  one,  for  horses  and 
ciirriaynM,  Wi»8  denommiitcd  nirf*eT  or  Uer ;  nnd  iho 
rai!M.*d  fu^ilpiitlui  (jm  uairh  side  {decurMuria),  which 
wen:  cn('lotiL*d  hy  panapot  walla  nimilar  in  u&c  and 
apptiamiice  lu  llie  piutata  iii  tlie  buUica.  ( Vid. 
Barilica,  pr  US.) 

Kight  bridges  iicrntn  llie  TilKir  are  enumerated 
hy  I'  Victnr  as  helitnging  to  the  city  of  Ilomr.  Of 
lliese.  the  moai  colchraied,  as  well  as  the  most  an- 
cient, was  the  PiiKiii  .Sl'iii.iuii n,  so  called  becQiisc  it 
wna  binll  nf  wooil ;  mhhrrM,  in  the  langnuge  of  the 
Fonnhini,  meaning  uctoden  boaiuB  '  II  was  built 
by  Anciis  MariNUH,  when  hft  united  Iho  Janieulum  to 
the  city,"  and  becnmv  renowned  from  the  well- 
kmnvn  feat  of  Ilurnliiis  Corlea  in  the  war  with 
Porsenna  "  In  consequence  of  the  ilelay  and  diffi- 
oully  then  ex|M'rienred  In  breaking  it  down,  it  was 
recoDstrueiod  without  niitls.  in  such  a  rannner  that 
each  beam  could  be  removed  and  repIaciM  at  pleiift- 
urc*  It  was  so  rebuilt  by  tlic  imruificca,*  from 
which  fact,  according  to  Varro,'  they  derived  their 
name  :  and  it  was  allerward  considered  so  Barre*!, 
that  no  repairs  could  be  made  in  il  without  previous 
ftacnfice  conducted  hy  the  pontifex  m  i>rrHon  *  In 
tho  age  of  Augustus  it  waa  btUI  a  wooden  bridge, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  epithet  use<l  by  Ovid  :* 

••  Turn  gufn/iu  pntrvtum  Virgo  simulnrra  virorum 
Mttit  rr  rolKireo  trirpen  fonte  sotct ;" 

\a  which  hiiitc  it  npprjirs  to  have  remained  at  the 
time  of  Oiho,  when  it  was  carried  away  by  nn  in- 
undation of  the  Tiber.*  tn  Inter  aces  it  was  also 
called  /Vw  Aimilius.  probably  from  the  name  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  waa  rehiult ;  but  who  Hits  .-Emil- 
tuswas  bs  uncertain.  It  may  have  been  ^f^inihu» 
Lepidus  the  triumvir,  or  probably  the  .^niilms  Li'[>- 
idua  who  WBB  censor  with  Munatlus  I^lanrus,  under 
AugUbtuH,  ten  years  after  the  i'en<  Suhhciu*  fell 
down,  i\»  related  by  Dion  CasAius.'*  We  leani  from 
P  Victor,  in  hia  description  of  tho  lUgio  xi .  ihat 
iImvic  two  bridges  were  one  and  the  aome  :  "jEmd- 


iufl  qui  ante  enbliciua.**     It  i*;  ii| 

.fuveiial'  and  Lampndiua,'  tmt  d' 

piloliiius'  aa  tho  /''im«  Subhau»  ,  ..  ..i-  -.  ,• 
alune  sulhcient  to   refute  the  asfrertmn  of 
writers,  thai  it  was  built  of  nlnne  at  l)if  pei 
when  the  name  of /Emilius  wati  given  to  it  * 

Thia  bridge  wiis  a  favourilJs  reaort  for  begg 
who  tiscd  to  ^t  upon  it  and  demand  alma.'    Haj 
the  expression  of  Jurcnal,*  attqutM  de  ptmte,  fg 
beggar.' 

It  waa  situated  at  the  foot  nf  the  Avrntine, 
waa  the  bridgn  over  which  C  Gracchus  dii 
his  flight  when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  cip[>Qne 

II.  HoN»  pAHTiNu*  fomtcd  the  coiiununit 
belwocu  the  Palatine  and  its  vicinities  andj 
niculiim,  and  stood  at  ihc  sfxit  now  otvupit 
*■  Ponie  Kotlo."     Jt  is  thought  that  the 
Livy*  have  reference  lothis  bridge.    It  wa4| 
by  Augustus^* 

Hi  ,  IV.  PoKS  FABBicies  and  Poms  Ci»Tit*» 
the  two  which  connected  the  Insula  TibeniMi 
the  opposite  sides  of  ihe  river;  the  firvt 
city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Janlciihim. 
Htill  remaining.  Tlic  Pons  P^abticius  was 
of  wood,  hut  was  rebuilt  by  L,  Kabri'iun,  Ihe 
tor  norum.  as  the  inscription  lesliticR,  and  a 
time  previous  tothe  conspiracy  of  Catilmc  ;" 
passage  of  Dion  Cassitis.  as  welt  aa  Ihr  wonJi 
the  scholiast  on  Horace."  warrant  the  assuii 
that  It  was  then  first  built  of  sinn^.  Il  ia 
called  "  Ponte  quatiro  capi."  Tv  f'  '"' 
by  some  anllinrs  supposed  to  h;r  Iti 

the  n'ign  of  Tiberiuo  by  Cestin^ 

mentioned  by  Pliny,"  though  it  is  more 
to  conclude  that  it  was  oonptnicted  before' 
minaiion  of  the  Kepnbhc,  as  no  private  indM 
would  have  been  permitted  to  give  his  own  ni 
to  a  public  work  under  the  Empire,"     TIio  im 
tionff  now  remaining  are  in  (-ominenioraiionof 
entinianua,  Val'-ns,  and  Gnitiunu^,  thi?  eruf 
whom  it  waa  r*     ored.     Both  these  bridgel 
resc'uted   in   lUo   annexed  woodcut ;    tU 
right  hand  is  tlw-  Pons  Fabricius,  and  ts  cut 
being  one  of  liic  very  few  remaining  works 
bear  Ihc  date  of  Ihe  Uepnhlic  ;  the  Pons(.^* 
the  left,  rcpresentJi  the  cfTorls  of  a  rnnch  If 
and,  instead  uf  the  httildhig^  now  sc-n  \x\>ci^\ 
and,  the  icntplcs  which  nrlglnally  Niornl 
well  aa  the  island  it-jclf,  have  been  ri-wtor 
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f.  Pons  JAXirui.EKniB,  Unich  led  direct  to  the 
Janiculum  The  name  oi  itft  founder  anil  period  of 
itscfmstructinn  are  unknown  ;  but  it  (H'ciipiecl  tlitt 
site  of  the  present  "  Ponte  Sisio, "  which  was  bmli 
by  SiKtus  IV.  u|H>n  the  rums  of  the  old  bridge. 

VI,  Pons  VATiciNcs,  so  called  because  it  formed 
tlic  cnmniuiiicatioi.  between  the  Campus  Martins 
und  Campus  V".licanii8,  When  the  wntera  of  the 
Tiber  are  very  low,  vestiges  of  the  piera  an?  still 
djaoemible  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San  .Spir- 

I.  (?Mla»,..  ».  S.iblic.iin..)— a.  (Lif  ,  i.,  M.-Di.rtj^iTluir 
hi.,  p.  IM.)— .1.  ll.iT..  II..  10.— V«l.  Mai.,  ill..  S.  I.— Uiuay*. 
Hul..  T..  r- 39S,  «'4].>^1.  <l»lin.,  U.  N.,  1.4XTI.,  S3.)— J.  (Uirt- 
■.Ta-Uni-.p.  1M.\— «.  (Uol.rioft.  h»t-,v,tO.)— 7  (Diuuxi.iUl., 
/./.,  /  c.i-ff.  iFtuit..  r.,  Oai.)~9.  (Tmcil,  IJmI..  i.  M.  wlui  nib 
tlJSm»  iuUint,M,j—lO.  rt:  4*3  -  I  , 
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ito.     By  mof](>m  topogniphists  this  bridge  in 
called  "  Pons  Triumphalis,"  hut  without  any  cl 
ical  authority ;  the  inrcrcnce,  however,  is  nul 
probable,  because  it  leil  ducclly  from  the 
in  the   Clivua   Cinna*   (now   Monte   Mnrio), 
which  the  Iriumphal  proccsaionn  dpffcendftf 

VII.  Pons  .'l':ue)«.  built  hy  11 
from  the  city  to  the  Mausoleum  ' 
that  emperor,  now  tV'- '''■'■■'■ 

I.  is«t..Ti.,  ai)-i.  M 

8.]—^.  (Nknlioi.  Rum.  A 

t.  «a.)— «.  (xiT.,  m.)-T 

{Plti».,  Grsfch.,  p.  Wl,. 

FiMi., Ti., 4n.>— tf.  (ii,,  ..i „..,   ..,. 

■■  l.t— 11.  <l)i>Ki,  i.tt«ii..  V  &u.r— IV.  ibM..  iUi 
tU.  N.,  1.,  Ml.— Tw.iU,  KTfc&.,-«i.,t\.>— W  iK%fAti 
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italion  of  this  bridge  is  given  in  I  at  the  period  when  the  fine  arts  aio  coneidercd  lo 
IiVikmIcuC,  taken  from  a  medal  bUU  ex-    have  been  ai  iheir  greate&l  perfection  ai  Rotno. 
a  3{>eciroGn  of  lUc  sl>ie  employed  |      Vill.  PoKt  Mitviuv,  on  the  Via  Flaiuinia,  now 


[ftUc,  was  built  by  jEiniHus  Scauras  tiie 
^*  and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero'  about  46  years 
ronnaiion.     Ila  vicinity   was  a  (avourilc 
tnoTi  for  p!e:iBurc  Hnd  debauchery  in  the 
reign  nf  X'to  ♦    L'pon  this  brnlge  Uie  am- 
ir? of  the  Allobroges  were  arrested  by  Cicc- 
liners  during  tlie  conspiracy  of  Catihne.* 
and  Pornpey  encamped  hero  against  Lepi- 
atlcmpieil  to  annul  the  acts  of  Sulla." 
H  was  at  this  sp<jt  that  the  buttle  be- 
iiins  and  Cunstantiiie,  which  decided 
Roman  Empire,  took  place  (AD  312). 
bridges  wjiliout  the  city  were  far 
to  be  enamcratcd  here.    They  formed 


"l:;^:' 


one  of  the  chief  embellishments  in  all  Die  public 
roads  ;  and  their  fre(|uent  and  Btttpendous  reinaini|d 
still  existing  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  altcstif 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  beak-  of  grandeur  with 
which  their  works  of  national  utility  were  always 
carried  on.  Subjoined  is  a  representation  of  the 
bridge  at  Ariininum  (A'lmtni),  which  remains  entire, 
and  was  conuncneed  by  Augustus  anil  terminated 
by  Tiberiua,as  we  learn  from  the  insL-riplJon,  which 
is  still  extant.  It  is  mtn>duced  iit  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  style  of  art  during  Uie  age  ot 
Vitruvius,  llial  peeuhar  period  of  transition  belwees 
ihc  austere  simplicity  of  tbe  Republic  and  the  pro 
fuse  magniticcnce  of  Iho  Empire. 


trhltf'  thrown  across  the  Bay  nf  IJaia;  by 
'  the  usclesg  undertaking  of  a  pratligalc 
docs  not   require  any  farther  itotice  ;  but 
[gp  which  Trajan  built  across  t!ic  Danube, 
I  one  *j(  th»^  greatest  efTorls  of  Imman  inge- 
ust  not  pas-,  unmentioned,     A  full  account 
insiruction  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius,*  and  it 
meuliniied  by  l*iiny.*    The  form   of  it  is 
the  following  woodcut,  from  a  represema- 
ll  on  ibe  cnliiinn  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  which 
o  rise  lo  much  conirovcrsy.  as  it  does  not 
many  respects  wilL  tlie  description  of  Dion 
The  inscription,  supposed  to  have  be- 
to  Ibis  bndge,  ie  quoted  by  Lcuuclavius^" 
Crnter." 

Tootm  cccK  BAPmrB  et  Dinutiub. 


It  will  be  obtonrfrd  that  the  piers  only  are  of 
stone,  and  the  superstructure  of  woi>d. 

The  Conte  Marsigli,  in  a  letter  to  Montfaucop./ 
gives  the  protiable  uieasuremcnls  of  this  sirueiuriW 
from  observutiuns  made  u|>un  the  spot,  which  itiUj 
serve  as  a  faithful  commentary  ij|Kjn  liic  text  of  i 
Dion.  He  considers  that  the  whole  line  eonsi'ted] 
of  23  piers  and  T2  arches,  making  the  whnlc  briJ^ 
about  3010  feet  long,  and  48  in  height,  wbi?l.  are 
much  more  than  the  number  displayed  upon  the 
eohimn.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  forwFhout 
impairing  the  authority  of  the  artist's  work.  A 
fewer  number  of  arches  were  sufficient  to  'J.ow  the 
general  features  of  the  bridge,  without  crr.iinuing 
the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  whole  lii*e,  which 
would  have  produced  an  effect  ill  adapted  to  Urn 


of  sculpture      It  was  destroyed  by  Hadri- 

tlie  pretence  that  it  would  fueililatc  the 

,^  .v..  I,  .-'ririans  into  the  Honian  terri- 

1)1  '   is  said,  from  jealousy  and 

b<     ^  himself  to  acci>mplish  any 

andertakiag,  which  is  supposed  to  be 


ni.«i.liiT.,7fl7,E.>-«  (Acr.Vjfi., 
-3  fin  Gnu  Ml..  S.)-M.  (Tacit.. 
'  Al.iii..  a.)-^.  (Floni«,  in.,M,) 

_.-..i.-l_  Cnlrf.,    mo— «■  fluriii.,  376, 

a.>-13    (Diua.l.c.) 


eonfirmed  hytlio  fact  that  he  afterward  put  to  death 
the  aa'hilecl,  Arteinidorus,  under  whose  directions 
it  was  con&tnieted. 

T\\e  Romans  also  denominated  by  the  name  of 
pontrj  the  cauwwnys  which  in  modern  languaga^j 
are  termed   "viaducts."     Of  the*e,  the  Pons  «4, 
Nonam,  now  called   Ponto  Nono,  near  the  nlntli^ 
mile  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Pranettina,  is  a  fini* 
specimen. 

Among  the  bridges  of  temporary  use,  which  were 


(Giiiruidc  Oct'  Litltfratj  d'ltalia,  torn.  un..  p.  UO.) 
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thin  means  the  openings  boc 
convenience  of  navigaiion,  w 
Uahylun  and  Greece  must  Imt 
could  be  extended  to  any 

The  width  of  the  passagevwi 
was  commonly  narrow,  as 
structures  of  the  same  kind 
the  road  (via)  leading  to  and 
into. three  parts.    The  cii 
carriages,  was  denominate) 
raised  footpaths  on  each 
were  enclosed  by  parapet  i* 
appearance  to  the  pluteu 
Basilica,  p.  142.) 

Kight  bridges  across  tU 
by  P.  Victor  as  belonginj;  t 
these,  the  most  celebrated 
eient,  was  the  Poks  Sihm 
was  built  of  wood ;  titf-ivi 
Formiani,  meaning  wnudi 
byAncus  Marcius,  whrii  h 
the  city,^  and  became  j< 
known   feat  of  Horaims 
Porsenna.*    In  consi'nm  [> 
cully  then  expcrictwcd  m 
reconstructed  without  n:i<' 
each  beam  could  he  n.'iii<" 
ure.*     It  was  so  nbui'i 
which  fact,  acconlin;;  '•■ 
name  ;  and  it  wu.t  :i!:< . 
that  no  repairs  could  : 
sacrifice  conductfil  hy  i 
the  age  of  Augustus  n 


as  is  manifest  from  i' 

•  -■'^1^^^      ,*  »  "^ 

"  Turn  quogue  pri.s. 

MitUrt  roliiiit  .1 
JQ  which  Blatc  ii  ;i;  , 

time  of  Olliii,  wlini 

- 

undation  of  tlit-  IV 
called  Pow^-Ki.j/.v 

person  by  whom  i; 

-■  ..      "*-*^ 

iuswas  ia  unci  ■- 

■•-* 

Lepidus  the  iriiini- . 

tdU8whowai«  cin- 

Augustus,  ten 

down.asn-liiK- 
P.  Victor,  in  •■ 

ihPMitwo  bri.;.. 

-L-X^^^^'^ 

of  copper 

combined 

it  brrmzcs, 

,^  tliose  ifto 

ngune  farther 

rtui.,  4,  e.)-4. 
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respecting  the  dlfterent  oi» 

^Ipnsr'ind  kass.    Th*;  diatinctire  toni 

^  b9  observed  in  speaking  of  these 

SI  (dte  ind^riminate  use  of  them  hai 

and  confusion  in  describing  vofta 

he  no  question  as  to  the  remote  :ndi' 

^^.ijlui^;  though  at  what  precise  period 

netalB  were  known,  in  what  order  the; 

and  by  what  processes  extracted 

or  by  reducing  their  ores  when  tbej 

in  that  'Slate,  there  are  no  satisfactory 

rf^BdETin^-     In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of 

Aof  Ji5h  we  read,  **  Surely  there  is  areii 

^^^i¥r,  arid  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 

^    >4  is  token  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  (cop> 

s  Biolten  Qut  of  the  stone."    Ttiis  paaaage, 

A  whole,  jind  supported  as  it  is  by  rariooi 

througliout  the  Pentateuch,  shows  thM 

Biriy  period  greater  advances  had  been  nude 

t&g';ind  thu  jnruillurgic  arts  than  is  usudy 

There  is  the  same  dearth  of  exact  m- 

on  the  practice  of  the  metal-founders  and 

of  the  archaic  ages,  even  after  the  different 

. were  known,  and  objects  of  imitatnt 

*^tad  been  executed  in  them. 

T\iE  uio&i  anciciii  Greek  bronzes  extant  are  com 
yprd  simply  of  copper  and  tin  ;  and  it  is  remarka 
j^e  how  nearly  the  relative  proportions  of  the  met 
jI*  agree  in  all  the  specimens  that  have  been  ana- 
^wd.  Some  bronze  nails  from  the  ruins  of  the 
treasury  of  Atreus  at  Myeens ;  some  ancient  coina 
of  Corinth  ;  a  very  ancient  Greek  helmet,  on  which 
i*  a  boustrophcdon  inscription,  now  in  the  Britieb 
Museum ;  portions  of  the  breastplates  of  a  piece  of 
annour  called  the  Bronzes  of  Siris,  also  preserred 
in  our  national  collection ;  and  an  antique  sworf 
found  in  France,  produced  in  100  parts, 
87-43  and  88  copper 
12  53  and  12  tin 
99  96  Too 
At  a  later  perioil  than  that  to  which  some  of  tha 
above  works  may  be  referred,  the  composition  of 
bronze  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  to  which  the 
greatest  attention  was  paid ;  and  the  addition  of  • 
variety  of  metals  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the 
original  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  combination  of 
copper  and  tin.  The  few  writers  on  art  whose 
evidence  has  readied  our  times,  make  parttcular 
mention  of  certain  of  these  bronzes,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  changes  they  underwent  by  tba 
introduction  of  novel  elements,  were  still  ranked 
under  the  words  x^'^f^s  Bnd  <r«.  That  which  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  first  place  in  the  estimation 
of  the  ancients  was  the  as  Corinthiacumt  which 
some  pretended  was  an  alloy  made  accidentally,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  melting  and  running  to- 
gether of  various  metals  (especially  ^old  and  iTonst), 
at  the  burning  of  Corinth  by  Lucius  Mununiua* 
about  146  B.C.  This  account  is  obviously  incor- 
rect, as  some  of  the  artists  whose  productions  are 
mentioned  as  composed  of  this  higldy  valued  metal 
lived  long  before  the  event  alluded  to.  Pliny'  pax- 
ticularizes  three  classes  of  the  Corinthian  bronxa 
Ttie  first,  he  says,  was  white  {candidum),  the  grcatei 
proportion  of  silrer  that  was  employed  in  its  com 
position  giving  it  a  light  colour.  In  the  second  sent 
or  quality  goid  was  introduced,  in  sufhcient  quan- 
tity to  impart  to  the  mixture  a  strong  yellow  m 
gold  tint.  The  thinl  was  composed  of  equal  pro 
portitins  of  the  different  mtftals.  The  next  broMC 
of  note  among  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  hepatizon^  which  it  seemi 
it  acijuired  from  its  ot>lour,  which  bore  some  resefll 

1.  (II.  N.,  xxziT..I» 
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to  that  of  ihe  Urrr  (^:ra^).     Pliny  aays  it  was 

la  the  Coriiilhian  hronzp.  but  was  (friyilly 

to  the   mixtures  of  Dclos  and  Jijjiiia, 

for  a  Iftng  period  haii  a  high  rppiitation,  and 

aauh  sought  aAer.    The  <:uluur  oflht;  brurizv 

tizon  must  have  been  very  eiinilar  to  that 

tifue  cento  brunxes — a  diiU.  redditih  bruwn. 

^t  aiH.iciit  bion'xe  in  order  of  celebrity  scpms 

W  have  bei'n  the  <z«  Drhatuin..    ltd  repulaiion  was 

■M  (TiiMi  that  the  i&bnd  of  Dclos  boeume  the  mart 

',  all  who  rcquireil  works  nC  art  in  metal 

].  itnd  led.  in  tune,  lo  the  establishment  there 

of  Ihe  greatest  artitius  of  antiquity.     Next 

'•  Ii;in,  or,  rather,  in  competition  with  it,  (be 

ui  was  esteemed.     We  are  told  that 

priHluccd  naturally  in  .£gina,  but  the 

;iriuil!»  tliL-re  were  so  skUful  in  their 

»^>.tiM[i  of  bronze,  that  the  inland   aeqmred 

■hniy  on  that  acc«iuiit.     Two  of  the  moat 

tiushrd  among  the  sculptors  of  ancient  timc«, 

and  Polyclciud,  contemporaries  of  PhidiHa, 

ly  »howed  their  rivalry  in  producing  the  (Ineal 

of  an,  but  also  in  Ute  ehuice  of  tliu  hrotixe 

Bcd      Myron,  we  are  informed,  always  pre- 

Ihc    Delian,  while   Polycleius  adopted  tlie 

,nilXtuie— rrnM/<t/it'au/rmr^  mmaicriajuif  * 

pait^gc  in  Plutarch,  it  has  been  supposed 

fnr-fained  Delian  bronze  v-na  of  a  h^hi 

'  .1  sirVly  tint,'     Plutarch  says  that  in 

iiipobiiiun  was  unknown. 

1  ihe  other  bronvu'6  entmuTAtod  in  Lho 

of  Ihe  ancients,  httle  or  nothing  is  known 

the  iillci      Tliree  of  these  are  the  (T*  Dt- 

t«nL,'   Lhc  as  nic^mm,*  and  the  Tarlessian 

!(1'a^rv(7'Jiof  .t'^.«or)menliohedbyPausanias  ' 

»f*  quitting  the  subject  of  mixtures  ormcialf^ 

(»p  rijihi  to  alludi.'  to  a  com(K>sUioii  menlioiied 

i»"  under  the  title  of  awr/Mai«-HF»i,  writtt'ri  also 

tm,  whieh  some  wnters  have  sappo;sf?d  svas 

ibUshed  bronze  eoni{H>sed  n(  ^old  and  iironzc, 

least,  of  gttd  aud  coppfr.    [t  is  possitde  (here 

have  ^Hvn  a  factitious  substance  bo  designa- 

triie  meaning  of  the  word  appears  to 

'^tiJ,  from  the  Greek  words  ovfio^  or 

iin,  and  x^^^^C-  an<l  *l>c  aceidfnial 

"Und  has  doubtless  led  modtrn  wri- 

r  resptvting  the  meaning  of  the  first 

aud  into  the  belief  thai  it  was  in- 

-igitale  the  combination  of  lho  two 

.iil>;d(  d  to.     Ueferenee  to  the  passage  in 

wdl  lonke  this  clear  to  the  reader.     He  says 

ttnctly  It  was  not  found  in  his  time,  the  mines 

puxiiici'd  il  being  exhatisled. 

felnctly  speaking,  it  docs  not  belong  to 

a  mixture,  which  was  employed  and 

by  the  oncicnta,  may  be  mentioneil 

It  was  called  elutmm,  and  WEHcom- 

and  silver  in  et^rtain  proiM-irliona.     It 

prohahiliiy,  only  used  for  extraordinary 

Thus  Hek-n  is  saiil  to  have  dedicated,  in 

TnDple  of  Minorva  at  Undus,  a  cup  made  of 

oi  th*-  cx.'ict  size  and  form  of  o6e  of  her 

>B  W^Mts  {SdiuTvm  ftmplum  katet  LindoM 

fiw  Ihiftia.  Macra-nt  ralutm  9X  eUttro.     AdjicU 
m'lntmtt  suit  vifHinira^). 

r  re  partial  to  |ioIychromic  sculp- 

!rom  the  variety  of  »"ol(juiH  and 

-  ......  .  ...duved  even  in  the  best  period  of 

an,  namely,  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  Phid- 

Wyron,  Poiycletus.  Alcamenes,  and 

wrre  tn  thf  w'nith  of  their  glory.    This 

eaatetl  int<t  titcial-works,  and  becms,  if 
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the  accounts  that  have  been  bniught  down  to  us  tua 
lo  be  credited,  to  have"  existed  in  very  eariy  limes. 
'Hiis  is  not  the  place  lo  discuss  the  genumeness  of 
the  passage  in  Homer  in  whicli  mention  i*i  made  ul 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  It  is  only  neecssaiy  here  to 
Male,  tliat  in  one  of  its  compartments,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  vaiious  other  objects  were  represented,  and 
that  they  were  distinguished  by  variety  of  colour* 
Pliny'  says  that  the  artist  AriKionidas  made  a  sla. 
ue  of  Alhaiuas,  inw'hich  he  propot^ed  to  himself  ihi 
di0iculi  task  of  producing  the  effect  of  shame,  o 
blushing,  by  using  a  mixtureof  iron  with  ihe  bronzi 
in  which  the  work  was  exe<'Uled  {jEa  ferrumque 
miitvitt  ut  ruhigxHe  ijus  per  mtorem  aria  rtluctnu 
rsprifncrctur  ccrcctindia  mltcr).  X'lutarch  tcUa  Ui 
that  a  statuary  called  Silanio  or  Silanion  made 
statue  of  JocastB  dymg,  aud  so  conTptised  his  mtil 
al»  that  a  pallid  appearance  or  cmnplexion  was  pro- 
duced. This,  it  15  said,  was  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  stiver.  Callislratus  speaks  of  a  statue 
of  Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  and  another  of  Occasion 
(Ko(f»(>f),  represented  under  the  fitrm  of  a  youth  ; 
also  one  of  Bacchus  by  PraxiieloB ;  all  of  which 
were  remarkable  for  tiie  colour  of  the  bronze  imi- 
taiiiig  lho  appearance  of  nature.  A  bronze  relievo 
oJ  the  battle  of  Alexander  and  Porus  is  also  refer- 
red to  for  its  truth  of  effect,  produced  by  the  blend- 
ing of  colours,  and  which  rendered  it  worthy  to  be 
compared  wilh  the  finest  pictures. 

With  the  very  limited  data  we  possess,  it  is  iiD- 
possible  to  offer  much  conjecture  upon  these  stale 
ments,  or  to  say  how  much  or  bow  little  they  are 
to  be  relied  upon.  Some  of  the  accounts  are  most 
probably  inventions  of  the  fancy,  some  of  them 
may  be  founded  on  facts  greatly  overcharged,  the 
efli-ots  describ*  d  being  produced  by  overlaying  the 
metal  with  colour,  ot  m  sunie  cases,  perlups,  by 
what  is  now  called  ptuting.  A  blight  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  metal,  and  tlie  processes  of 
founding,  will  be  sulficient  to  convince  any  one  cf 
the  un practicability  of  efTcotiDg  (at  least  by  melting 
the  materials  together,  and  so  producing  variety  oT 
tints)  what  il  is  pretended  was  done  in  some  of  the 
instances  refeaed  lo. 

The  earliest  mode  of  working  in  metal  among  the 
Greeks  seems  to  have  been  with  the  hammer  ;  by 
beating  out  lumps  of  tlie  material  into  the  form  pro- 
posed, and  afterward  fitting  the  pieces  together  by 
means  of  pins  or  keys  II  was  called  ff^ptjAorov, 
from  a^ipOt  a  hammer.  Pausanias*  describes  lhi« 
process  in  speaking  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of  Ju- 
piter at  Sparta,  the  work  of  U-arclnis  of  Rhegium. 
With  resjKJCt  lo  its  supposed  anliiiuily,  Pauswrniaa 
can  only  mean  that  it  was  very  ancient,  and  of  the 
archaic  xti/lc  of  art.  The  tenn  s]>hurclata  is  used 
by  Diodorus  Sicuhis  in  describing  some  very  ancient 
works  which  are  said  to  have  decorated  the  cele- 
brated ^rdeni»  and  piilace  of  Ninus  and  Semlramis 
at  Babylon.  Pliny*  inf-ntions  a  statue  of  Diana 
Anailis  worked  in  Ibe  same  way;  and.  that  Ihere 
may  be  no  doubt  that  il  was  of  »ohd  hAmmer-work, 
he  uses  two  expressions  to  convey  his  meaning. 
The  statue  was  of  gold,  and  Uie  passage  descnbing 
ilhas  given  rise  to  much  discussion:  ''  Aurta  sialitu 
prima  nuila  tnantlaic.  et  anlrquam  ex  art  altqua  lUa 
mmh  fierct  guam  rocanf  tu'losphyraton,  in  ttmph 
Aniiituhs  posita  dicitur."  A  statue  ol  iJioiiyflius  by 
Onassimcdcs,  of  solid  bronze,  is  mentioned  by  P^au- 
sanias*  as  existing  at  Thettrs  in  his  time  Ihe 
next  mode,  among  lite  Greeks,  of  excetiling  metal- 
works  seems  lo  have  been  by  plating  upon  a  nu- 
cleus, or  general  f(»rm,  of  wood :  a  practice  which 
was  employed  also  by  the  Egyptians,  as  is  prove*) 
by  ti  specimen  of  their  art  prt-scrvcd  in  the  British 
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Maseum  The  subject  is  n  small  liead  or  Osirn. 
and  \h«  tvood  ts  still  remaininu  within  the  inotul 
]t  is  prubabteihat  the  icrtus  holonphi/njUm  and  jr;ifty- 
r«i/an  were  intended  to  destgnalo  the  two  modes  of 
hemmer-work;  Dig  first  on  a  solid  mass,  and  the 
other  hainmi^ring  out  plates. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  at  what  date 
(he  casting  of  metal  was  intnxluced.  That  it  was 
known  at  a  rcry  early  period  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
Blihough  it  may  not  have  been  exercised  by  statua- 
ries III  European  Ureecc  till  a  comparatively  late 
date.  The  art  of  founding  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  or  stages,  llie  first  is  the  simple 
melting  of  motolH;  tlic  acoond,  easting  the  fused 
melals  inio  prepared  forms  or  moulds;  and  the 
third,  rji-^trng  into  a  mould,  wi!h  a  core  or  internal 
nuclt'uij,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  preserved  of  a 
determined  thickness.  The  first  stage  must  have 
been  known  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  no  record 
l)eyond  that  intimation  especially  alluded  to  in  Job, 
which  establiahcs  the  fact  that  some  of  the  process- 
es of  metallurgy  were  well  known  when  that  book 
was  composed.  The  earliest  works  of  art  drspribcfl 
as  of  hammer-work  were  probably  executed  in 
lumps  of  metal  that  had  already  undergone  this  I 
aimple  preparation.  The  castmg  of  metaj  into 
moulds  must  also  have  been  practised  very  early. 
There  are  no  means  of  knowing  of  what  material 
or  com|H)sitiou  the  forms  or  moulds  were  made,  but 
in  all  probability  clay  (dried,  and  then  perhaps 
baked)  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  a  spot  where  clay  abounded  having 
been  chosen  fur  the  founding  uf  the  bronze  works 
for  the  Temple  of  Holomon  supports  this  supposi- 
tion. Of  course,  all  tlio  earliest  works  produced  in 
thit^  stage  of  the  art  must  have  been  solid.  Tlie 
third  process,  that  of  casting  into  a  mould  with  a 
core,  was  an  important  step  m  the  statuary's  art. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  record  of  the  time,  nor  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  was  efTected  by  the  ancients, 
unle&s  wo  consider  the  statements  of  Pauaanias  of 
suflicienl  authority  for  tho  date  uf  the  various  dis- 
coveries among  tho  Greeks.  His  account  would 
imply  titat  the  art  o(  ca-itmg  was  not  known  luffore 
the  time  of  Tliendnrus  of  Samos,  who  probably  lived 
between  eight  and  seven  hundred  years  before  our 
ern.'  Herodotus,"  J*liny,*  and  i'ausanias  make 
honourable  mention  of  Khcccus  and  Theodorus. 
Pausanms  says'  that  they  first  invented  ctuling  in 
tiome  (flif.vfriv  Xfi^'*ov  nai  ayu^jiara  Ixuvcvaavro). 
Pliny,  who  seems  to  have  ^rritten  down  whalever 
he  heard,  says,*  " /«  Samo  prinws  omnium  ^jyUistt- 
cen'  I'lBcnisMt  KKaatm  et  Theodontm  •"  but  he  proves 
the  incorrectness  of  this  statement  by  rocording 
an  instance  of  the  proficiency  of  Theodorus  in  bia 
art,  when  ho  says  "He  cast  a  bronze  statue  of 
himself,  holding  in  one  hand  a  file  cm  allusion, 
probably,  to  his  profession),  and  in  the  other  a  quad- 
riga of  Bueh  small  dimensions  th.it  a  Hy  might 
cover  it  with  its  wings  ;"  an  example  of  practical 
skill  that  at  onee  places  him  in  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced rank  in  his  art  than  the  inventor  of  its  first 
tod  most  simple  process  could  have  attained. 

Tho  ancients  used  soraclhing  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  solder  for  fastening  the  difTerent  pieces 
of  metal  together ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  detemiine 
whether  the  term  to'K'kijair  me-ins  a  solder  or  on!y 
a  speci(58  of  glue.  Pausanias  distinctly  speiiks  of  it 
as  something  difTerent  from  nails  or  cramps,  and 
^ves  us  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Glaucus  of  Chios. 
He  IS  speaking  of  a  vase  of  iron,  which  ho  says  was 
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ftrrw  a^'Ttf  rv  oidrjpi^  deo/i^r.*  Pliny,  in  like  roj 
apeaksof  asoMcr  under  the  title  of  ;>/«*i<tMm  argtm^] 
tanum*  Many  of  the  works  in  the  liritish  MuaM 
um,  as  well  as  n  other  collections,  show  the  poii 
of  junction  of  the  various  pieces  of  which  the 
jccts  are  composed;  but  how  tliuy  were  TastcnH 
together  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  tho  rust  that  has  v> 
cumulated,  both  within  and  without,  quite  preclu- 
ding the  possibility  of  minute  and  satiMactnry  ex 
ammation.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  lit 
ted  together  somewhat  in  the  manner  called  dcve 
tailing,  and  then  pinned;  but  whether  they  wert' 
then  soldered,  or  merely  beaten  together  with  the 
hammer,  and  then  worked  over  to  make  the  surface 
entire,  cannot  be  delennined.  The  modem  praeticv 
of  hiimiiig  the  parls  together  seems,  as  far  as  tbcrei 
are  opportunities  of  judging,  to  have  been  quite 
known  to  the  ancients. 

'i'he  finest  oollectiun  of  ancient  bron£e«  is  intbvj 
Museo  Borhonico  at  Naples.  'I'hey  have  been  fiwfkdj 
chiefly  in  tho  ruins  of  Hcrculaneiim  and  Pompefi,| 
and  among  tbeni  are  some  examples  of  great  sti 
and  beauty.  A  few  of  the  heads  olTer  peeuliarilif-t] 
in  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  tlie  small  corkscie 
curh.  and  the  ends  of  the  beards  being  fonned 
separate  pieces  of  metal  fastened  on.  Several 
the  statues  have  the  eyes  of  paste  and  of  stont 
or  soiTietimee  of  a  difTerent  metal  from  the  roatei 
of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Silver  was  often  unit 
with  bronze.  Cicero  mentions  a  statue  of  "  Apt 
ixneus,  rujfis  tn  fenwre  litUrulis  mijiutts  argcntti*  ) 
men  Afyronia  era!  insenplum.^'*  In  a  hroriv.p,  atalui 
of  a  youth,  in  the  collection  at  Paris,  are 
mains  of  a  Greek  inscription  in  silver  letters, 
aro  inserted  into  the  left  foot.  The  Museo  Bort 
ico  possesses  some  examples  of  inlaid  silver-i 
There  are  also  instances  of  it  in  the  coUcoUoo 
hronres  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  names  of  few  seulptors,  or,  rather,  s1-a1iuiri( 
of  cok'bTiiy,  have  reached  us  who  wore  not  chlei 
distmgutshcd  for  the  excellence  of  their  worica 
bronzo.     'i'hoodorus  of  Samos  has   already 
mentioned ;    Oitiadas   of  Spnrta  and  filnncias 
.li^gina  may  be  added  as  hcdding  an  eminent 
among  the  earlier  artists  in  bronze.     A  list  of 
statuaries  of  Greece  who  excelled  in  works  m  n 
a!  would  almost  be  a  history  of  sculpture.     It  »i 
be  enough  to  state  that  Ageladas,  the  master 
Phidias,  Phidias,  Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  Poly 
tns,  Myron,  Praxiteles,  and  Lysippus  excrc'i 
and  contributed  to  bring  to  perfection,  this 
of  art     Bronze- casting  seems  to  have  dertined 
(Jreccc  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gi 
about  330  B.C.     The  accounts  given  of  tho 
of  works  executed  about  that  period  almost  exc 
hclief.     Lysippus  alone  is  said,  according  to 
to  have  produced  above  600,  or.  according  to  ; 
er  reading,  above  IWJO.* 

The  Romans  were  never  distinguished  for 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  design  ;  and,  when  statue 
were  required  by  them  in  the  earlier  period  of  I 
history,  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Et 
can  artists.    Afterward,  as  their  empire  was 
tended,  the  city  was  filled  with  the  works  of 
best  schools  of  Oreecp,  and  numbers  of  artisU 
that  country,  no  tongcr  able  to  find  employment 
home,  established  ilmmselves  in  the  capital  of 
West.     Zenodnrua  is  said  to  have  executed 
magnificent  works  in  the  time  of  Nero;  and  t 
mains  of  art  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  tl 
Anlonines,  prove  that  artists  of  great  skill  were 
ing  at  the  date  of  those  emperors.     Manv  of 
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Ckf  broDxe  works  that  hiive  reached  us  ex- 
nt  hnving  been  gilt,  and  thu  m  riirn  or 
Td^  occasionnllj  to  the  pniciicu.  It  docs 
lo  have  been  cniiiloyi^I  liU  taste  had  much 
iralcd ;  prubalily  whi-ii  the  value  nnd  rieh- 
ftCH  4tf  iht  material  wore  more  higlily  estimated 
tblA  l^r  (^Tr^Ucnt^  of  The  vrorkmanship.  Nero 
'  iiue  of  Alexander,  the  wurk  of  Ly- 
:  but  Fhny'  tells  ua  it  was  found 
ii>.  kii>-  L».\iuty  and  elfect  of  the  work,  and  the 

TemoTfd. 
^reolesl  dcstniclioD,  al  otie  time,  of  ancient 
irts  of  art  i$  suppos<^  to  have  occurred  at  tite 
lUking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
[IhirtwDth  century     The  collection  of  statues  had 
|tera  made  with  great  care,  and  their  number  had 
lulated  tu  an  amount  whicli  »ccni5  quite  sur- 
wlicn  it  is  cxinstdered  how  long  a  time  had 
ftince  art  bad  been  eucuuragod  or  protected. 
LI  the  period  alluded  to  we  are  told  thfit  some  of 
fiiK^t  works  of  the  ancient  masters  were  pur- 
ely destroyed;  eilhcr  in  mere  wantonness,  or 
iih  ihe  Tiew  of  turning  the  material  into  money, 
for  bale  to  the  metal  founders  lor  the  value  of 
;  br\.Dxe.    Among  the  few  worked  aaved  from  thia 
lliun  are  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  which 
irate  the  extciior  of  St.  Mark's  Church  at 
They  have  been  ascribed,  but  without  suf- 
[tathority,  to  liysippirs. 

lakm^  leave  oi  the  subject  of  metal-work- 
;ay  be  nght  to  add  a  few  words  upon  iorcutic 
lei'TiK/j).  From  the  difference  of  opinion 
tts  among  antiquaries  and  scholars,  it  is 
iler  to  say  what  it  is  not  than  what  it  is.  Some 
twjrtr  it  to  be  cquiTalent  to  the  calatura  of  the 
in*,  w  htcli  seems  to  mean  chasing.  Others  snp- 
U  means  the  art  of  turning,  from  nipi-of  :  and 
[Ihink  It  applies  to  works  in  relievo,  from  to- 
distinct.  Some  believe  it  is  the  art  of 
two  or  more  metals ;  and  others,  that  it  is  the 
>n  of  metal  with  any  other  jnaierial.  Millingen, 
one  of  the  best  authontics  on  such  subjects, 
le  ftrt  of  working  the  precious  metals  ei- 
iralely,  or  uniting  them  with  other  substan- 
is  called  tcrrcutiri.  \\  was  known  at  a  very 
«»r1r  epoch,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of 
Adulks.  tlte  ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  productions 
iriribe  kind."*  There  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
wrk,  noticed  by  the  above  writer,  in  the  British 
HaKBtn.  It  is  not  east,  but  consists  of  very  thm 
teloolMl  plates  of  sUver,  beaten  or  punched  out, 
nd  diaacd.  The  relief  is  hold,  and  the  accessories 
vr  of  ibeec  i^ld,  overlaid. 

•BH'  '■■''■     -  IIRICHUS  OV'^'Of-  Z'pot'r'^f)!  a 
Tcry  I*  ■'  cies  of  locust,  described  hy  The- 

oerfinL-  I    most  destructive  of  their  kind. 

Tip  t'  r.  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 

liy  the  Greek  writers*    T\\e  Bnt- 
in  system  is  an  insect  that  corn- 
on  the  diflerent  grains  of  the  ma- 
r^lants,  and  of  some   kernel 
un  beans,  lentils*  vetches, 
..    ,.,.  -.\i>^  of  the  ancients  appears 
tiirc  been  the  same  with  the  Cossus  of  Pliny  and 


;\  r),  a  term  used  in  a  variety  of 

/lied  to  the  gemje  of  a  flower  by 
f  •;  To  the  male  Catkins  hy  the  same 
3.  To  the  flowers  or  coroll*  by  the  same,* 
bj  Nicander .'•    4.  To  the  sea-algie  by  The- 
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ophrastue,^  5.  To  the  Usnm  by  Diuscoridea,  Gale%| 
and  I'aulus  Jigineia.*  The  term  Uatua  is  borrow 
ed  from  the  Arabian  medical  aulhons,  aud  applied 
to  a  genua  of  Lichens.  G.  To  the  grape  of  the 
while,  poplar*  7.  To  u  kind  of  shrub  like  lettuce  * 
•UUVUN'IA  liipvuvia),  a  species  of  wild  vine. 
Bryony.  Tlic  name  ^pvuvia  was  applied  lo  two 
kinds  of  vine,  the  ufnrcXnc  '/.cvn^,  or  while  vine  (thi 
Bryonia  alba  of  Pliny),  and  the  (i/irTr?.o{-  fu?jui'a.,  oi 
bUck  vino  {Brytmia  ntgra).  The  term,  however,  H 
more  properly  appliml  to  the  latter  of  the  two.  Il 
m  the  same  with  the  Tamvii  Commutmt,  L.* 

•DUUALIS  or  BU'UALUS  U^oUaAtf  or  -of ).  I. 
names  first  appUed  by  Anstotlc*  and  his  suocesaom ' 
to  a  species  of  Antelope,  most  probably  the  Stog- 
like  Antelope.  "How  these  writers,"  observe*. 
Lieutenant -colonel  Siuilh,  "came  to  designate  such 
an  animal  by  an  appellation  which  is  symphonic 
witli  that  of  the  Buffalo  m  al)  the  dialects  of  Nortli- 
em  and  Central  Asia,  cannot  be  exjrfained  but  by 
the  Bupptrsiuun  that  Aristotle  gave  that  name  in 
consequence  of  some  imperfect  infunnation  which 
he  may  have  obtained  on  this  subject  through  the 
Macedonian  invaders  of  Eastern  Persia.  It  is  wur- 
thy  of  rGinnrk,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  those 
animals  of  a  large  size  that  used,  until  of  late,  to  bo 
classed  with  the  antL'lope,  the  more  equivocal  char- 
acteristic approximates  ihcm  to  the  iJuvine  nearly 
as  mueli  as  to  the  Ca^Hriae  nature.  Hence  the  nat- 
uralists of  the  present  day  have  found  it  necessary 
Lo  interpose  a  new  genus,  the  cliaractcrs  of  which 
should  embrace  the  OTaneaccnt  distinctions  of  An- 
telope, Capra,  and  Ovis,  together  witli  the  incipient 
eharacLcra  which  show  (he  approximation  to  Dos. 
This  is  the  Genua  DamaJis.  'Hie  native  uaiiie«  ot 
the  animals  thus  generically  separaled,  import  that 
they  are  considered  distinct  from  the  Antelope  in 
their  own  countries  ;  and  alrhnugb  no  great  stress 
should  usually  bo  laid  upon  local  names,  yet  It  would 
lie  treating  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
resident  nations  with  an  indiscriininating  indiffpi- 
ence,  if,  upon  inquir>*,  it  should  be  found  that,  from 
the  carhcsi  antiquity  to  the  present  time,  every  pciv' 
pie  who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  animals 
under  consideration  should  agree  in  bestowing  onc 
generical  designation  upon  them,  and  yet  that  such 
designation  should  be  rejected  hy  systematic  wri- 
ters for  one  less  analogous.  .Such,  however,  is  the 
case  with  the  groups  of  animals  before  us,  which, 
whether  they  be  Indian  or  African,  have  in  iheir  lo- 
cal names  cither  something  that  shows  their  separ- 
ation from  Antelope,  or,  what  is  more  coumion,  a 
generic  indication,  which  proves  them  to  be  regard- 
ed as  more  nearly  allied  to  Bos  tlinn  to  Capra. 
Where  the  Persian,  Arabo-lndee,  and  Eastern  and 
Western  Arabic  are  concerned,  it  appears  that  all 
the  species  we  are  about  to  enumerate  wiU  be  found 
designated  by  the  generical  word  Ghau,  '  ox'  or 
'cow;'  Bakr,  'oxijn,*  'cows,'  in  the  Arabic,  or 
Buhtih  in  the  Persian.  The  appellation  g  ven  by 
Anatoilo  may,  after  these  remarks,  be  easily  traced 
lo  its  source"^ 

*ll.  The  Duffalo  **Tlio  name  Bubalii  is  assert- 
ed lo  have  been  transferred  from  the  Antulope  BU' 
balls  of  authors  {Genus  Damalm)  to  the  animals  of 
the  Jlufl'dlo  group,  during  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Roman  Kinpire.  It  is  true,  as  UufTon  muiiitnints 
ihaL  .\ristotlc,  Pliny,  and  Oppian  did  not  know  the 
iiulTalo  by  the  name  of  Buhalts,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  in  the  age  of  Martial,*  this  name  was 
vaguely  applied  even  to  the  Urus,  and,  consoqueoCr 
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Ue  is  known  respcntinc  th<^  rites  observed  in  these 
rnyslfries,  as  no  one  wns  allowed  to  divulge  ihcm.- 
Uiaguras  is  said  to  hare  provoked  the  tii}*hest  in- 
dignalton  of  the  Atticniatis  by  his  having  made 
these  and  other  niyatchcs  public'  The  niuft  cele- 
brated were  those  of  the  island  of  Sainollirace, 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of  Ix-iiiiKUi, 
were  soleninized  every  year,  and  lusted  for  nine 
Hays.  The  adinlsaton  was  not  coatined  to  men,  for 
VB  find  instances  of  women  and  boys  being  nutl- 
atpd.'  Persons  on  their  admission  sceni  Ui  huvn 
undergone  a  sort  of  exammation  respcpliriR  the  lile 
they  had  led  hitherto,*  and  were  then  purified  of  all 
their  eriroct,  even  if  iliey  Iiad  committed  murder.' 
The  priest  who  undertook  the  purification  of  mur- 
derers bore  the  name  of  xoi'i/r.  The  persons  who 
were  initmted  received  a  purple  riband,  which  was 
worn  around  their  IxHlies  aa  an  amulet  to  preserve 
tlirm  against  nil  dangers  and  storms  of  the  sea.' 

Respecting  the  Li'niuian  Cabiria,  we  linuw  that 
their  annual  celebration  took  place  at  night/  and 
lasted  for  nine  days,  during  which  all  the  tires  of 
the  island  which  were  thought  to  be  impure  were 
extinguished,  sacrifices  were  otTcrcd  to  the  dead, 
and  a  sacred  vessel  was  sent  out  to  fetch  new  fire 
from  Deios.  Buring  these  sacrifices  the  Cahiri 
were  thought  to  be  absent  with  the  sacred  vessel ; 
after  the  return  of  which  the  pure  fire  was  dislrib- 
ulnl,  and  a  new  life  began,  probably  withlmnquets.* 

The  great  celebrity  at  the  Sanuithraciaii  myslrr- 
ies  seems  to  have  obscured  and  ihruwn  into  obliv- 
ion those  of  I*emnos,  froin  which  i*)thagora3  is 
said  to  have  derived  u  pan  of  his  wisdom.'  Coii- 
ceniing  the  celebration  of  ihe  Cabiria  in  oHier  places, 
nothing  is  known,  and  tbcy  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  decay  at  a  very  early  jwriod. 

•CACAL'IA  {Kaxaha),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioseorides,  Pliny,  and  others.  It  is  supposed  by 
SprengeL  to  he  iho  Merairiali*  tomentosa.  SibLhorp 
and  Fee,  however,  are  undecided,  thou;£h  the  latter 
inchnes  somewhat  to  Ibe  CacaJia  petasttea  sive  aU 
bifronr.'-' 

KAKHPOPIAS  AIKH  («:a«7yoprac  SiKfj)  was  an 
action  for  abusive  language  in  the  Attic  courts, 
calletl,  in  one  passage  of  Demosthenes,*'  KaKtj)n,u/jv 
AiKT},  and  also  called  ?,niAoiyiac  diKri  (dtuKuv  /oitU- 
pjoc"),  and  KaKt)}.(iyia^  ^Ikj}.  This  action  could  be 
brongtit  against  an  individual  who  applied  to  another 
certain  abusive  epithets,  such  aa  txv6p6^vot:,  Trarpci- 
Xofrtf,  &c.,  which  were  included  under  the  general 
name  of  a'^xi'itpTjTa.  {Vid.  Apokhiikta.)  It  was  no 
justification  thiii  these  words  were  5^K^l<en  in  an- 
ger."  By  a  law  of  Solon,  it  was  also  farhiddtMi  to 
sfKak  evil  of  the  dead  ;  and  if  a  person  did  so,  he 
was  liable  to  this  action,  which  could  be  brought 
against  him  by  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  '* 
If  nn  individual  abused  any  one  who  was  engaged 
in  any  public  office,  the  oHeoder  not  only  snflercd 
the  ordinary  punishment,  hut  incurred  the  loss  of 
his  rights  as  a  citixen  {nnfila),  since  the  state  was 
considered  to  have  been  insuUed," 

If  the  defendant  was  coavicled,  hp  had  to  pay  a 
fine  of  600  dractimtt  to  the  plainiitT."  J'luiarcb, 
however,  mentions  that,  according  to  one  of  Solon's 
laws,  whoever  spoke  evil  of  a  person  in  the  tnm- 


1.  (fltrabn,  I.,  p.  36J,  ed.  Ta'ichnil/.— Ajxtllon.  Rhwl.,  1.,  1H7. 
~On>h.,  Artj-iin.,  40O.— Val.  Flatc,  ii,,  435.)—!.  (Aibenwj,, 
Lrr-  II..5-J— 3-  ISchol.  in  Eann.,  Phu-ii.,  7.— Plut.,  Alex,.  3.— 
Uonalua  in  Tuifnt.,  Phonii..  i..  lA.)— 4.  (Plut.,  Lacetl.  Apoplilh. 
Antalcitl.,  y.  UI,  eJ-  Tani^limlit-— 5-  (Uv^  xU.,  S.— Schnl  ia 
Th£n>cr  It.,  U.— Hpsvrh..  •.  v.  KoiV-)— 4.  (Sthol.  in  ApoUuD., 
1  c— IMwl.  Sii*.,  T.. '«.)— 7.  «_'ic..  U«  Nut.  Deor-.i..  «.)— ^. 
(Srbol.  in  Apotl'TO.  RhoJ  .  i.,  W9.)-tt.  (lamWich..  Viu  Pythmg.. 
c.  151.— Compore  MliUprt  PnJegnmriin,  p.  150  )-10.  [Die*- 
ecir  IT  lai.-Plin.  H.N..  1IV..MJ-I1.  (c.  MkI.,  M4.>-I3. 
(Amuinli.,  Vr.p.,  12W.I-U.  (I.y»..  ''•  Jf*'^'".'}J-  T^,^'  ?3,  > 
-M.  <V)rmmth.,c.Up«in.;4t«---  Bc^.i.  lOM.-Plut..  SoJ^. 
i.«l.)-ia.  {Dei0Otth-.c.  MiJ.,Mt.>— 10.  (Iwcr.,«.  Locli.,»0. 
— Ly«-,  *■  Theonui-,  SM.) 
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pies,  courts  of  justice,  public  offices,  or  it. 
festivals,  had  tu  pay  live  drachma* ;  but,  as  Ptatuer' 
has  observed,  the  Jaw  of  yolon  was  prohaMy  chatr 
ge<l,  and  the  heavier  fiine  of  600  drachma:  suti&(iiu>; 
led  in  the  place  of  the  smaller  sum.  Demostlien 
in  his  oration  a^'tuiist  Mcidias.'  speaks  of  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmic  ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be  expluii 
by  supposing  that  DemoBtheDcs  brought  two  acti 
xaKf^yopia^,  one  on  his  own  account,  and  the  othe 
on  account  uf  the  insults  which  Meidias  bad  c 
niirU'd  against  his  muthc-r  and  sisier.' 

This  action  was  probably  brought  before  the  tb 
mothctv,'  to  whom  the  related  iiptu^  ypo^ 
longed. 

KAKOAOriAS    AIKH.     (  Vid,    KAKHrOPI 
AIKH.) 

KAKOTEX'MQN  AIKH  (HOXorext'iOp  6Uij) 
responds  in  some  de^ce  with  an  action  for  su! 
nation  of  perjur>'.  Jt  might  he  instituted  agai 
a  party  to  a  previous  suit,  whose  witnesses 
already  been  convicted  of  falsehood  in  aa  ac 
fcvi^ofiopTvptuv.*  It  has  been  also  surmised  11 
tins  proceeding  was  available  against  the 
party  when  persons  had  subscribed  themadvi 
falsely  as  sumnioners  in  the  dcrlaralioii  or  indit 
inent  in  a  previous  suit ;'  and  if  Plato's  aiitho 
with  respect  to  the  terms  of  Attic  law  can  be 
ftidered  conclusive,  other  cases  of  conspiracy  a 
conirivance  may  have  borne  this  title.'  With 
spect  to  the  court  into  which  these  causes  we 
brought,  and  the  advaniagen  obtained  by  the 
ccssiful  party,  we  have  na  information.' 

KAKOSiS  (KuKutric).  in  the  language  of  the 
law,  does  not  signify  every  kind  of  ill-treatment, 

1.  The  iU-trcatmeni  of  parents  by  their  child 
(xuxuffiC  yoviuv).     S.  Of  women  by  their  bus 
(icuKuai^  yvvciKuv).     3.  Of  heiresses  {Kunuirt^ 
imKMfMv)      4.   Of  orphans  and  widows  by  Ibei 
guardians  or  any  other  persons  {KUKuai^  ruv  «; 
vuv  Koi  x^p^'Oovauv  ywatKuv). 

1.  KoKwffif  -yot'iuv  was  commillcd  by  those  wh 
struck  their  parents,  or  applied  abusive  epithets  t 
them,  or  refused  llieni  the  means  of  support  whi 
they  were  able  lo  atTurd  it,  or  did  not  bury  th 
aOer  their  deal)t,  and  pay  them  propter  bimnars.' 
It  was  no  justification  tor  children  that  thi'ir  parcn 
IumI  treated  them  badly.  If,  however,  they  w 
illegitimate,  or  had  not  received  a  proper  educaiifl 
from  thetr  parents,  they  could  not  be  prosecuted  fi 

ArincuiTif." 

2.  KuKuatf  'vwatKCrv  was  committed  by  hus' 
who  ill-trealed  their  wives  in  any  manner,  or  ha 
intercourse  with  other  women,"  or  denied  tl 
wives  the  marnago  duties  ;  for,  by  a  law  of  Soloi 
ihc  husband  was  bound  to  visit  his  wife  three  ti 
over}'  month,  at  least  if  she  was  an  heirese.*'  I 
the  cuincdy  of  Cratinus,  called  the  "Wine  Flask' 
(Uvrivij),  Comedy  was  represented  as  the  wife  O! 
Cratinus,  who  brought  an  action  against  him 
cause  he  ncfflcctcd  her,  and  devoted  all  his  attcn 
to  the  wine  flask." 

3.  KtijtotfK  f^y  imKX^puv  was  committed  by  t! 
nearest  relalivca  of  |K)or  heiresses,  who   nei ' 
married  them  theniselved,  nor  gave  them  a  do 
in  order  to  murry  (hern  to  persons  of  their  o' 
rank  in  life ;"  or,  if  they  married  them  themsel 
did  not  pcrfomi  the  marriage  duties," 

4.  Ki'iKum^  tCiv  op^avuv  Koi  x^ipevaovauv  yv 

I.  (Proceu  lM<i  dBi\  AUikprn,  li.,  IW.>— 8.  (M3.)— 3.  (Hi 
wnlcker,  Uwlet.,  150.)— 1.  (Uemnrtti.,  c.  Mi*l.,  Mlj— A.  (H 
[Kicr.,  t.  v.— D<.m.Mt»i.,  c.  Et.  lucl  Mn*-.,  r  39,  11.)— fl.  meter, 
Ati-  Piti^M*.  3Hi  1— 7.  iPlaiD,  lig,  r  936,  E.|— 8.  (Mcirf 
Att.  Pr«-<-»».45.  3K;.1— U.  (Ar.«t.(.li,  Ar,  757,  1X'«.— Sui»I  ,  4, 
».  fltXafi)iK*i  Ntf((Oi.)— 10.  (Mfirr.  Alt.  Piurt-u,  p.  'iH.S.>— 1| 
(n«<p.  Latrt.,  IV.,  17.— Comjiirp  PIm.,  Alcib.,  8.)  — 19.  iPlut-, 
Sul..c.  W.-Kntic,  c.  5a.)-I3.  (Si^hul.  in  Armtiipli.,  Kt].  ,(..  MO.i 
—14.  lUciiMwlh-.c.  Mtmrt.,  1070.— Harp. «t.,  ».  v.     EjriJiufa 

ei|r«(.— suij.,pi.o*., «.  ».eiimit.)— 15,  (piut.     ' 
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conimitted  by  those  who  injured  in  any 
orphaxis  ir  widows,  hoih  of  whom  were 
o-il  tu  be  tD  an  especial  mannt^r  under  the 
.'  of  Uu!  state. ^'  Ttic  speech  of  Isviia  on 
aauce  of  Hai^ias,  ia  a  defence  against  an 
8  Kotutieui  ol  this  kind. 
:'se  c4Be«  ol  Ktixuai^  belonged  Lo  the  juris- 
itoUOQ  wf  ^bc  chief  archon  (<Va'^  irrLnv[tnc).  If  a 
pnoo  wronged  in  any  way  orphans,  heiresAes,  or 
*)doars»  the  archon  coulJ  inlliot  a  fine  upon  them 
tamulf  i  or,  if  he  ronaideretl  i\w  person  deserving 
ofpeater  punishment,  could  bring  him  before  the 
hriiiBA*  Any  private  individual  couM  also  accuse 
wUei  gmlly  of  suKwctf  by  incutiH  of  laymg  an  iii- 
WQUlton  {etffa-^ytAia)  bei'oro  the  chief  archon, 
SMBfh  suntuttiue«  the  accuser  proceeded  by  means 
tf  «  vrgular  in<!ielinent  iypa^)^  with  an  avuKpim^ 
iht  archun.^  I'hose  who  accused  persons 
fjg  r---  --r  ■■-trrrctl  no  danger,  as  was  usual- 
ttc cs-  '  ndant  was  acquiucd,  and  lluy 

•oC  «•  i;h  part  of  the  voles  ol  the  di- 

TW  pimuhment  does  not  appear  to  have  tieen 
txfJ  for  Ibc  different  case-s  of  KuKuat^,  but  it  was 
fncjilly  terere.  Tliose  found  guilty  of  KaKuai^ 
)tt^«i  ioAl  their  eivU  righta  (ur^iu).  hut  were  al- 
inred  Ut  reidin  their  property  (ct-roi  un/iot  r)ouf  ru 

timui'Ta.     m    .V     ^pT;f/aTa    r^t**"*)!    '"'t    if  ^^^    «UJCW(Tlf 

t  iiiiig  their  parents,  the  hands  of  the 

t.  I  even  bo  cut  off.* 

tdxrof),  a  species  of  plant.     Spren- 

;  ihc  opuiion  that  it  wag  the  kmd  of 

V        -.    v.ijii'd  Cardoon,  namely,  the  Cinara  car- 

(•    .•»       Stackhouse  su^ge^U  tliat   it  was  Ihe 

' :    .'    [  .n.^d.  or  Indian  Fig.     The  locality  of  the 

■  "phraslus  does  not  suit  well  with  ei> 

I  ints     Schneider  proposes  the  Acarna 

!'s  opinion  is,  perhaps,  after  all» 

ui%  and  is  advocated  by  Fee. 

-    li-r-  III';  Cactus  as  growing  only  in  Si- 

VrU-       (Flrf.F0KU8) 

or  UADOI.  also  CADDISKOI  [ku- 

^a<W/a«o(»),  were  small  vessels  or 

lu  Aiuch  the  counters  or  pebbles  of  the  tii- 

were  put,  when  ihey  gave  their  votes  on  a 

'     p      -    ■    '     111  jact.  luually  two  xa^iaKot: 

Iki:  lie  voting  pebble  was  put ;  this 

■»:         •■,,''-  tho  other,  that  in  which  the 

]c(ihir,  which  had  not  been  used,  was  put ; 

m  nuUr;  of  wood.^*    Those  who  did  not  vote 

pot  both  their  pebbles  into  the  latter,  which 

CftUed  iJie  OKVpo^  KoAioKot.  while  the  other  was 

iCMMif  ttaAtatcoi.    After  all  had  voted,  the  pre* 

I  «A«tf  emptied  the  counters  or  pebbles  from 

Uluni.  the  Ai7>u>C  K^'voft  and  counted  tbem 

lontwas  (hen  given  according- 

cre  ditttioguishcd  from  one  an- 

:  ludrka.    Formerly  only  one  urn  had 

■:  the  dicasts  kept  the  counter  which 

'*    This  vessel  was  called  aUo 

•  s,  alsoi.  the  dicastK  had  only 

.    ltd  there  were  two  Katl^axoi,  one 

the  other  fur  condemning.^' 

I  dKrre  were  several  rnnte,iting  parties,  there 

'«»nl  it«4(9Ko<.  according  to  the  number  of 

^■rtjr% .  a*  in  Demosthenes'*  there  were  four. 


l2V*«t-,_e  llwl.,   1076.— i  ifvtdv,  ihrtt  (irrfii>nro 

l^iim  nl  WM*  Jai^afAv      Clrnuu,  od.  Dv>niiMlh.,c.Tiiira:[.) 

4arar1.,  1070,  l<cs.)— 3.  (I)rmu«th..  c.  I'ui- 

llirpocr.,*.  *.  EJff'i>>iJii-J.)— i.  (AaJoc.  D* 

Mi-a.^  li  ,  a.  ft   13  )  — 6.  (M«vjnmi«,  Them. 

•      -■■-■•     "    !■     ,;  .  4.  — Throcr.,  M.,  I., 

amj  OiHim.,  i^  I^-SO.)— 0. 

«^  Hvftd  ,  4  Ml.— Ly- 

'  ..  ^ti   rn«M.,p.  T2II-T24.)— 

'  tS.    (MclfTT,    All.    I'TUGCH,    p. 

>•>,  (Ml.  l)«kktr.J 


The  dicasts  then  had  either  one  pebble,  which  the^ 
put  into  the  Kaiiano^  of  Iho  party  in  whose  favoui 
they  meant  to  vote ;  or  they  had  as  many  pebbles 
fts  there  were  Kaiianot  (but  only  one  favourable  one 
among  them),  which  they  put  in  according  to  their 
opinion.^  The  pehldc  was  dmpped  into  the  urn 
through  a  long  lube,  which  was  called  «///io{-."  7'he 
noise  which  the  pebble  made  in  slaking  against  the 
bottom  of  the  Kadiaxoc  was  represented  by  the  syl- 
lable Koy^' 

•CADMELV  or  CAmilA  (KatI/ie;o  or  -/i/a),  a 
sittvies  of  earth,  as  the  ancients  termed  it ,  more 
eorrceily.  however,  Calamine,  or  an  ore  of  ainc. 
(ieofTroy  says,  "The  dealers  in  nictala  call  by  the 
nan;G  of  Cadmia  the  Lapis  Calaminarig,  used  in 
making  copper  into  brass.  Dr.  Kidd  calls  it  a  na- 
tive ojtyde  of  stine.  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  the 
Cadmia  faciiiia  of  tho  ancients  was  a  recreinenl 
of  copper,  prodiiceil  in  the  furnaces  whtrre  thai  met- 
al was  separated  from  its  ore.  Acoordiug  to  Spreii- 
gel,  the  kmd  called  /iorpwrif,  or  clustered  Cadmiu, 
was  our  Tntiy ;  it  consists  of  zinc  with  a  small 
proportion  of  copper.  The  <iaTn.'injf,  or  Smoky  Cad- 
mia, according  lo  Dr.  Hill,  was  a  fine  powder  col- 
lected at  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces.  The  t}mki' 
Tif,  or  Ctust-hkc  Cadmia,  was  the  coarsest  and 
heaviest  of  all.*  "Witli  Cadmia  (or  an  ore  of 
zinc),"  observes  Dr  Moore,  *'ihe  ancients  were  well 
acquainted,  though  ihey  are  cumniunly  supposed 
not  to  have  known  ainc  itself,  except  as  combined 
with  copper  in  the  fonn  of  brass.  Uut  a  pass,ige  in 
Strabo  authorizes  the  belief  that  they  also  knew 
this  nietaJ  in  its  separate  stale.  The  geographer 
says,*  that  near  Andeira,  a  towq  of  Truss,  is 
found  a  stone,  wliich,  being  bunied,  becomes  iron, 
and  distils  faUe  silver  (uxooruvti  %l>a:6dpyvpoy)  wlien 
heated  in  a  furnace  together  with  a  certuin  earth, 
which,  receiving  Ihe  addition  of  copper,  forms  the 
alloy  that  some  call  bra.ss  (6^f(^a/./(or).  He  adds 
respecting  ihiafaUe  xileer,  which  was  probably  our 
zinc,  that  it  occurs  also  near  Tmolus  Jstepharmt 
states  ihe  same  thing  m  somewhat  clearer  words, 
and  refers  to  both  Theopompus  and  .Strabo  as  au- 
thorities.— This  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name,  Cadtma,  from  Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,' 
who  first  introduced  at  Thebes  the  making  of  brass,^ 
is  apuken  of  by  Aristotle.*  who  informs  us  that  the 
Mossyno^cians  had  aiicieirily  prepared  a  brass  of  a 
pale  colour  and  sU[>cnor  lustre,  mixing  it  nut  with 
tin,  bill  With  a  certain  earth  found  among  thcni. 
Theupliraijiiis  alludes  to  the  same,  but  without  na- 
ming it.  rimy*  repeatedly  sneaks  of  Cadmia,  but 
it  is  evident  that  lie  does  not  always  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Cadmia  seems  lo  have  signihed 
with  him  not  only  uur  Caluinme,  hut  a  copper  ore 
which  contained  zinc  ;  and  ihe  same  name  was  ex- 
tended to  what  the  Germans  call  qffenbrueh,  '  fur- 
nace-calami iie  ;'  which,  in  melting  ores  that  con- 
tain zinc,  or  in  making  brass,  falls  to  the  twltom  of 
the  furnaco,  and  cuniains  more  or  less  of  calcined 
zinc."'* 

CADU'CEUS  [KTjpvKeiov,  KijpvKifn;^^  xiypi'/c^ioi'") 
was  the  staff  or  mare  carried  by  heralds  and  am- 
bassadors in  time  of  war."  This  name  is  also  given 
lo  the  staff  with  which  Hermes  or  Mercury  is  usu- 
ally represented,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  ligure 
of  Hermes,  taken  from  an  ancient  vase,  which  ia 
given  in  Mdlin's  Peinturct  de  Vaset  anti^iU4.^* 

The  caduceus  was  onginally  only  an  olive-branch 


I.  (Mei*r.  A«.  I^pocfii.)— 9.  {Photiui,  «.  v.— PoUoj,  Oiwm., 
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'flnstus.  With  Ihe  word*  uic  cKKMA-nii  itrr,  whirl 
](lr*ntifirw  tiiat  locality  with  iho  bustum  of  AogiiMus. 
Tbo  blocks  aie  nnw  preserved  ai  UiD  Valican. 

From  Uiifi  word  ihroc  olhcra  derive  iticir  Btgnifi- 
Oiilions  : 

I.  BuaTtTAiiu,  gladtntors,  whn  "were  hirrd  to  fight 
rour.d  the  ImrmiiK  pyru  of  lliu  deceased,  in  cotise- 
quencc  of  the  ttclief  that  thf?  Manca  were  ^tified 
1)/  blood. ^ 

II.  liifHTtTABTX,  wnmrn  of  shnndoncd  character, 
tf)/^  hunta  a£  mimum/ntn  jrrontantes.' 

III.  Uust/r*!*!,'  persona  siitl'onns  the  ejjtreine 
of  (loverty ;  so  callMl  because  they  satifified  ihcir 
oraviii^H  by  sriatching  from  the  flames  of  the  funcr- 
,  Al  pyre  the  bread  and  other  eatables  which  the  su- 

peratiliun  of  the  living  dedicated  to  the  dead* 

BiiMtum  is  alHO  uHi*d  for  the  hollow  spare  on  the 
top  of  on  altar  in  whi(?h  ttie  nre  was  kindled.* 

•BU'rV'KUM  iiiavTvftov),  Utilier.  "'i*hi8  anh- 
Btancc,"  observes  Ueckiiiann,  "  though  commonly 
used  at  present  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  was 
known  very  imperfectly  to  the  ancients ;  to  aome, 
indeed,  it  was  not  known  at  all.  The  transtalors 
of  the  Itehrew  wnlingn  seem  to  have  thoiiuht  (hat 
llify  found  iL  iiK-'uti'Mied  m  Scripture,*  but  those 
beat  arqiminted  with  IJihIioal  rrilicHiu  unanimously 
'  agree  that  Iho  word  chamea.  Bigni5e«  milk  or  cream, 
-m  sour  thick  milk,  and  that,  at  any  rale,  it  does 
not  mean  butter.  The  word  plainly  alludes  to 
somothinfc  liquuJ,  oa  tt  appears  that  chamta  was 
med  for  washing  the  feet,  that  it  was  drunk,  and 
;Uiat  it  had  the  power  nl  intoxicalmH  ;  and  we  kntiw 
that  marcM  milk,  when  sour,  will  proiluco  the  like 
eflbct.  We  can  imaKi'*^  M  reams  of  inilk,  but  not 
fttreama  of  hulier.  'I'hLs  error  has  l>eim  occasioned 
dy  the  wrvcniy  interpreters,  who  transtuto  the  He- 
brew word  by  the  term  bout^on  (ilovn-pov).  These 
translators,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  after  Hi|»- 
pivnitcs,  nii^'ht,  as  Mtehiirhs  retnurks,  luive  tieen 
•euuaintcd  w  ith  butter,  or  have  heurd  of  it ;  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  meant  cream*  and  not 
our  usual  butler  *' 

"  The  oldest  mention  of  hutlcr,  thonyh  dubious 
and  obscure,  is  in  iho  account  given  nf  the  Scythi- 
pns  by  Herodotus.^  AecordinK  to  Iho  historian. 
[ihey  poured  the  milk  of  mares  inl4i  wnoden  vessels, 
[caused  it  to  ho  violently  stirred  or  shaken  by  their 
I'Uind  slarpji,  and  ihns  nepaniu-d  the  part  that  arose 
to  the  Burfare,  which  they  considered  more  vnlua- 
hle  and  more  delicious  than  that  which  was  collect- 
ed below  it.  Herodotus  licrc  evidently  spcoks  t»f 
the  richest  part  of  the  milk  being  separated  from 
the  rest  by  ehakin^ ;  and  that  what  he  alludes  to 
4>cre  \nta  actually  butter,  would  plaiiUy  appear  from 
comparing  with  what  he  says  the  much  clearer  ac* 
e«»unt  of  his  contcmporar}'  Hippocrates.  '  'I'he 
Scythians/  remarks  this  latter  writer,  *pour  the 
milk  of  their  mari'v  into  wooden  vessels,  and  shake 
It  violently  ;  this  causes  it  to  fcmm,  and  the  fat  part, 
wMch  is  lijjht,  risiuif  t«  the  surface,  bcconif-s  wliat 
is  culled  butter  (fi  fJoi-rvfton  Aa>.oi"ffi).*  MenlHMi  of 
butter  occurs  several  times,  in  fact,  in  the  writinfls 
of  HiDpocrates,'  antl  he  prescrilMW  it  externally  as 
fft  mraicine ;  he  gives  it,  however,  another  nainet 
ftktrion  {irtiie{H'tv\  which  seems  to  have  been  in  us© 
Among  the  Greeks  earlier  than  the  fonnor,  and  to 
^«re  u«en  afterward  neglected.     That  this  word 
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mgnirMvi  TE«r/jT.  and  wns  nr'  '■ 
time  of  (ialcn,  appears  lY'i^ 
his  explanation  of  tlu  ^ ' 
pocniies,  by  the  wonl 
even  before  that  peri"',    ■    , 
ner  hy  Krollan,  in  his  L>ictuinnry  of  the  words 
by  (hat  Greek  physician  ;  and  he  remarks  from 
ancient  writer,  that  Iho  Phrygians  catted  tml 
Kk^iffv  {■pxkerkon),  and  that  the  Greeks  seem 
borrowed  the  word  from  that  people  • 
Anaxandrides,  who  lived  soon  after  Hipf 
describing  the  wedding  of  Iphicnitrs,  wht> 
the  daughter  of  Cotya.  king  of  Thrace,  and 
I'hracinn  entertainment  given  on   that 
says    thnl    the  I'hracinns   ale  butler,  whl 
Greeks  at  that  time  considered  a  wondci 
of  food,*    It  is  very  remnrknhir,  that  the  wr 
butler  does  nut  occur  in  Aristoile.  and  that  he 
scarcely  alludes  to  that  fiubidancc,  tliotigh  we 
in  his  works  sorao  very  proper  information  rrs( 
ing  milk  and  cheese,  which  seems  to  imply  care( 
otwervaiion.    At  flnst  he  gives  only  two  com|)on( 
parts,  the  wstery  and  caseous  ;  but  he  r<'niarks 
irrward,  for  the  first  lime,  in  a  prwsage  where 
liulrj  pxi)ects  it,  that  in  milk  tticre  is  also  a  fat  at 
.stance,  whieii.  under  certain  circniuslonces,  is  ti 
oil.*     In  Stnibo  there  are  three  passages  that  re 
to  this  subject,  but  from  which  little  informali 
can  bo  obtained.     This  author  says  that  the  Lt 
tanians  used  butler  instead  nf  oil ;"  he  mentions  I 
same  eirciimslnnce  respeciing  the  Kthiopian*] 
tie  Tcl.ilcs  in  niintlicr  place,  that  elephantt 
woumled,  drank  this  siikstanco  in  onlcr 
the  darl!«  fall  from  Ih'ir  iHMltrs.'     Tlie  use 
hy  the  Ethi(ipiaii!4  or  AbyHsinians  is  eonfii 
Ludolfus*     ..'f-^lisn   also  stales    that    \\\^   If 
anointed  the  wounds  of  their  ctephntil*  wiih 
Aristotle,  however,  makes  tho  V' 
drink  oil.  and  not  butter  ;•  Imt  !i  :n 

easily  be  obviated  by  supposing  '■ 
of  by  Strabo  tn  have  been  m  n  '■  '• 

Kxxt  told  hy  IMutarch  that  a  .Spartii  i  .1 

to  Dcfcnico,  the  wife  of  UeioianiH,  and  ihitt 
smelted  so  much  of  sweet  ointment,  and  the  ott 
of  butler,  that  neither  of  tlieni  could  endure 
other'*     Wa-s  it  maiomary,  llicrefnre.  at  thai 
od,  for  people  lo  iwrfiime  ihems^elvf!*  with  butler' 

*'Tlie  rrniarks  of  iJioscoridea  and  Galen  on 
present  subject  are  of  much  more  importanec. 
fonner  says  that  good  butter  was  prepared  from 
fattest  milk,  such  as  that  of  sheep  nr  foat't,  by 
king  it  in  a  vessel  till  tho  fat  wa  '  d.] 

this  butter  he  ascribes  tho  same  * 

externally,  as  those  produced  hy  \. ..;. .  at 

cnt.     He  adds  alao,  and  he  is  tho  first  writ 
makes  the  observation,  that  fresh  tmtler  tni 
melted,  and  poured  over  pulse  nnd  vegfiahlft 
stead  of  oil,  and  that  it  iniuht  be  employed  in 
in  the  room  of  othfr  fat  subslanccs.*'     Gal( 
distinguislies  and  nunt'irnis,  in  a  more  accurs 
ner,  the  healing  virtuea  o(  butter.  '■*  '"^' 
ihiU  cow's  milk  produces  the  U\ 
butter  made  from  sheep's  or  goat 
and  that  ass'a  milk  yields  the  poorest.    Heeit 
c«  his    astonishment,  therefore,  that   Dw 
should  sav  that  butter  was  made  from  the 
sheep  and  goats.     lie  assures  as  that  he  h 
it  made  from  cow's  nulk.  and  he  helievet 
thenoe  acquired  its  name.'"    This  derivation  of      i 
term   boutyron^  from   fioff,   'a   cow,'  and    Tt^^o 
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;d  luilk.'  wua  a  faTourito  with 
Roman  writers,  but  la  altogether  eu 
term  is  of  fiirfiyii  origin,  and  the 
&(*f  sunir'  ciirinits  i)i>eoubtion.'4  on  this 
ic  \'orhaUe  of  Kilter,  who  seeks  to  con- 
wiLh  Ihe  mytho[o|Ery  of  BottdhiL,  and 
I*?  of  pjTilization  introduced  into  the 
t  colonies  from  India.* 
w  fdr  been  said,  it  would  ap- 
have  been  very  little  known 
^y.thc  Greeks  and  Hoinai)'',  till  tlic  time 
It  is,  at  the  end  of  the  iiecond  century. 
lr«,  also,  that  when  they  had  learned  tlic  art 
\ag  lit  ihe>  employed  it  only  as  an  ointment 
I  batbs>  and  particularly  in  medicmc.  Phny 
Mods  It,  mixed  with  honey,  to  be  rubbed  over 
1%  gums,  in  order  to  ca&o  the  pain  of  teetli- 
I  alfio  for  ulcers  in  the  rnouth*  The  Ho- 
b  general,  seem  to  have  used  butter  for 
\g  the  bodies  of  their  children,  to  render 
Unblc  ',*  and  we  are  told  that  the  ancient 
thaos  smeared  their  hair  with  it*  If  we 
Hie  passage  of  Dioscoridcs  already  referred 
[uhL  no  proof  whatever  that  it  was  used  by 
niD  or  Roniana  in  cookery,  or  the  prcpara- 
Ibod.  No  iiotii'e  is  taken  of  it  by  Apteins  ; 
.  mentioned  by  Galen  for  any  other  but  nied- 
ptnes.  This  is  casUy  accounted  fur  by  the 
I  bating  entirely  accustomed  ihemiielves  to 
jOf  oil ;  and.  In  like  manner,  butter  at  prcs- 
t;:''  '  ^ed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 

It  III  France.     One  chief  causu 

I  preserving  it  for  any  length 
irm  eotintrics ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
icients  in  the  south  of  Eun>pe  il  was 
oily  slate,  and  almost  liquid.  The 
nations,  iu  modern  tioies,  cut,  knead,  anil 
;r;  the  ancients  poured  it  out  as  one 
It  oil.  Galen,  for  example,  tclJs  us,  ihiu  to 
lot  of  butter  (which  was  used  in  curmg  in- 
liona  of  the  eyes,  and  oLi;er  disorders),  the 
Uist  he  poured  into  a  lamp."  For  more  in- 
>n  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  la 

a*'*  liiMtiny  of  /nwn/io/j*.* 

■  '^  riy  means  the  wood  of  the  Box- 

[i  as  a  name  to  many  thinjizs  made 
,'-„i^.     /.'.cordtng  to  Slrabo/  the  beat  Ijox- 
lllriii  the  dibliict  of  Amastriane,  in  Paphla- 
iftcspecially  m  the  ncighbourhmid  uf  Cyio- 
Snjr'  also  naniea  the  Gallic,  PjfeiiEL'an,  Uer- 
K  Coraican,  and  Macedonian  box-wood. 
kUeta  used  fur  writing  on,  and  covered  with 
}itU0 errata),  were  usnilly  madeof  this  wood. 
lie  mad  in  Prupertius, 
I  *•  Vui^art  buzo  sordida  eera  fuii.*'* 
i  labella  were  sometimes  called  errata  huxa. 
BacDC  way  the  Greek  irv^iov,  formed  from 
box-wood,"  came  to  he  applied  to  any  tab- 
ether  they  were  made  of  this  wood  or  any 
iMtfln-^**;  in  which  sense  the  word  occurs 

■.  mi  TTT'fi'a  Tit  ?.iBiva*). 

.  ;*-'  of  box- wood  {volubile  iaxwm;" 

»-'");  and  also  all  wind  insiru- 
II'  Mute,  as  is  the  case  in  the 

V  ,   ''  fmaminc  frun'*).     Conih,'^ 

I  I  the  same  wood  ;  whence  Juve- 
f/f  intactum  baio.^* 
).  the  Box  tree,  or  Buxits  Stmper- 
liox  loves  cold  and  mountainous 
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situations;  the  p.ace3  most  fjimcd  for  lis  growU 
are  mcnlioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  previous  ar 
tide.  "  Boxwood  is  an  unique  among  limber,  and 
combines  qualitir-s  which  arc  not  fouriil  o)a>lmg  to* 
gether  in  any  other  kind.  It  is  as  clu.<ie  and  heavy 
a.s  ebony;  n<*  very  much  softer  than  lignum  m/<j, 
it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood;  and.  whfn  an 
edffc  is  made  of  the  ends  of  the  6bres,  it  stands  botr 
tcr  than  lead  or  tin,  nay,  almost  as  well  as  brass. 
i*ike  holly,  the  Box  is  very  retentive  of  its  sap.  and 
warps  when  not  prop(?rly  dried  ;  thoutrh,  when  sufli- 
ciciilly  seasoninl,  it  stands  well.  Hcni.'e,  fur  thv 
wooden  part  of  the  finer  tools,  (br  everything  that 
requires  strength,  beauty,  and  polish  in  timber,  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  it.  This  will  explain  why 
many  difibrenl  articles  among  the  anci^ents  werA 
made  of  this  wix>d.  (  Wtd.  livxvu  )  There  is  one 
purpose  for  which  box,  and  box  alone,  is  properly 
adapted,  and  thai  is  the  process  uf  xylography,  or 
enffraving  on  wood." 

•BYBLU3  (^ti«Aof),  the  phint  fr.im  which  tlte 
K^yptinns  formed  paper,  the  Cypcrtu  Vaunts. 
(i*td.  Pafvhub.) 

BV'SSUS  (.Jiiffffof ).  Tt  has  been  a  subject  of  same 
dispute  whether  the  byssus  of  the  aueienis  was 
cotton  or  linen.  Herodotus'  says  that  the  uium- 
tnies  were  wrapped  up  in  hyastnc  midon  {ttivAitvo^ 
{ivaaivtiq  Te~AafUMi)y  which  Rosellini  and  many  mod- 
ern writers  maintain  to  be  cotton.  The  only  de<ri- 
sive  teat,  however,  as  to  the  material  of  muuuoy- 
cloth,  is  the  inicroscope ;  and  from  the  numeroua 
examinations  which  have  been  made,  il  is»  quitd 
ccnain  that  the  mummy-cloth  was  made  of  tlax. 
and  not  of  cotton ;  and.  therefore,  whenever  the  an- 
cient writers  apply  the  term  byssus  to  the  mummy- 
cloth,  we  must  understand  it  to  mean  hiien.* 

'['he  wokI  byssus  appears  to  come  from  the  He- 
brew hutz  (j?»a3,  and  the  Greeks  probably  got  it 
ihrough  the  Ptitenicians^  Pausanias*  tays  that 
the  district  of  £lis  was  well  adapted  for  growing 
byssus,  and  remarks  that  all  the  people  whoso  land 
is  adapted  for  it  sow  hemp,  flax,  and  byssus.  In 
another  passage'  he  says  that  Elis  is  the  only  place 
in  Greece  in  which  byssus  grows,  and  renmrks  that 
the  bytstus  of  Elis  is  nut  inferior  lo  that  of  the  He- 
brews in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow  (^aiftj).  The 
women  in  Palnc  gained  their  living  by  making 
head-dre.ssc3  (ArK^it'^Aoi),  and  weaving  cloth,  from 
the  byssus  grown  in  Elis.* 

Among  later  writers,  the  word  byssus  may,  per- 
haps, be  used  to  indicate  cither  cotton  or  linen 
cluth.  Bottigcr'  supposes  that  the  byssus  was  a 
kind  of  muslin,  which  was  employed  in  making  iho 
celebrated  Coan  garments.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  of  ^\.  Luke*  as  part  of  the  dress  of  a  rich 
man  :  'Y^vtiiivOKero  nop^vpav  Koi  /Tpovov.*  It  was 
fiomcUmes  dyed  of  a  purple  or  crunson  colour  {0va' 
aivov  woppvpvvv**).  Pliny'  >  speaks  of  it  as  a  species 
of  flax  {Itnum.)^  and  says  Uiat  it  served  niulumm 
maximc  dcliaiB.  Pollux.**  also,  says  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  'Aivov  grown  in  India ;  but  he  appears  to  in* 
elude  cotton  under  this  term. 

C,  K.,&c. 

CABEI'RIA  {Ka6elpia)t  mysteries,  festivals  and 
orgies  solemnized  in  all  places  in  which  tt.e  Pelaa- 
Gian  Cabiri,  the  most  mysterious  and  perplexing 
deities  of  Grecian  mytholog)-,  were  worshipped, 
but  especially  in  .Samothrare.  Imbros,  T,cmnoa, 
Tliebcs,  Anthedon,  Pergamus,  and  Berytos."    Lit- 
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— *.  (IT!.,  9.)— 9.  {Omjmn  it»».,  xriii  ,  ia.)~10.  iUtrnjeh.}— 
II.  (ir.  N.,ii«.,  4.)— U.  {Cnom.,vii.,:5.J-I3.  (Pau*.,  !».,«, 
«  3 ;  IT..  1,  «  a ;  IK..  33. 4  ft  : ,  4,  i  S.— Euicb.,  Prvp.  Bnii(., 
P-  31.) 
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CALATHUS. 


calceus. 


Oriffina]  painting,  which  consists  of  many  other  fc- 
muie  fixtures,  engaged  in  iho  cclt>bration  of  certain 
mysteries. 

T\\c  mitra  was  originolly  the  namu  of  an  eastern 
lM'ad-dres8,  and  is  Goiiietiiucs  spukcn  uf  03  cliarac- 
tcristicof  the  Tlin-gtans.'  I'hnv*  snys  Lhat  I'tily- 
pijuius  was  the  ijrat  who  piiinlcd  (Jreuk  woiutn 
w/rw  ve^sicoiorthus. 


The  name  of  calailii  was  also  given  to  cops  1 
ing  wjne.' 


U  appcar3  from  a  passage  in  Marital'  (fartior  in- 
lortox  Jierent  reticn  captUvs)  tlml  a  lilailder  was  sottic- 
limrs  uwd  as  n  kind  of  coverinp  for  \]w  hair. 

OAF/ATHUS,  dim.  CAI.ATHIS'CUS  (Ka?M0r>f, 
Ka}.a0i(Txor),  also  rallrd  TA'AAt'Oil,  usually  signi- 
fied ibc  baHkc'l  in  whifli  women  placed  Lhcir  wuik, 
and  especially  the  malcrinls  for  spinnin;;.  Thus 
Pollux*  5p<'ak»  of  holh  rii^opof  and  xuXabof  as  rr/c 
ym'aiiiuviTiAoi  oKci'tj :  and  in  another  passage'  he 
names  them  in  connexion  with  spinning,  and  says 
that  the  Ta?.af}o^  and  Ka?.aOiaKOi  were  the  same. 
TItP«e  baskets  were  maile  of  osiers  or  rccds ; 
wlience  we  read  in  Pollux*  n7.iKuv  ToXapov^  Koi 
jtoAa^^aAotf,  and  in  Catullus,' 

**  Ante  pides  avtcm  cavdentis  mcllia  lana 
VcUcra  virgati  atstodihant  calathixa." 

1'hry  appear,  however,  to  have  been  made  in  earlier 
liMies  of  more  valuable  materials,  smce  we  read  in 
Honirr*  of  a  stiver  ruAa^of.  Tliey  frequently  occur 
tn  uiilnhnxs  on  vases,  and  oflen  indicate,  as  Ubui- 
Ijpr*  Itiw  rrmarkod,  that  the  scene  represented  takes 

IJttcr  m  Ihn  gyncconitis,  or  women's  apartments, 
n  tin'  tullnwing  WDodcut,  taken  from  a  patming  on 
«  VtM(<,"  11  slave,  belonging  tu  the  class  called  qua- 
«illtir)<v,  i!»  presenting  her  mistress  with  the  calathus, 
Ui  wliH'h  lhi»  wool  was  kept  for  embroidery,  lVc. 
ttaakt'lM  o(  this  kind  were  also  used  for  other  pur- 
L^  well  lu  for  carrying  fruits,  flowers,  &c.** 


»,  !*»•>  .«*.  t«i  ot6,»«,.)-a.  (II. 

U>,   iU«v^  >»«.•-«    (»»d..t«r..  IS5.)-9. 


N.,  rxiv..  35.)— 3. 
».)— 0.  i»ii.,  173.) 


-}.  iU«„W*.t_«  (»»d.,  tir,  IS5.)  — 9.  (VsMoirem..  m.,U.) 
-|«L  Mimm  N*»l»w»a«  V»M  ADtiQUef,  »d.i.,  nl.  4.)  — 11. 
ilfekh....  XMkiiik«  1 4.  U.,  p.  349.  3MJ  -  !>•  (OvU.  Art.  Ab., 


v.,  »i) 


Calathus  was  properly  a  Greek  word, 
by  the  L.tUn  wrilnrs.  'ITie  l.ntin  word  corrj 
in2  to  it  was  qualus,*  or  qna^iUus.'  From  M 
came  quasiUariiL,  the  name  of  the  slave  wq| 
and  who  was  considered  th ;  meanest  of  UiQ. 
blaves  (Convocat  omncs  quatiiUriof,  fatmUoM 
duaimam  parlcm*).  , 

C.\LCAK,  u  spur,  that  ia,  a  goad  attached 
heel  {calx)  in  riding  on  horseback,  and  used  I 
on  the  horse  to  greater  swiftness.' 

'I'he  early  adcpiion  of  this  contrivance  by  I 
mans  appears  Irum  the  mention  of  it  in  tl 
and  Lucretius.'  It  is  arterward  often  allude 
Cicero,*  Ovid,'  Virgil."  and  subsoijuenl  Roq 
tliors.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  nut  find  ti 
Greeks  nsetl  spurs,  and  tliis  may  account  1 
fact  thai  tliey  urc  seldom,  if  ever,  sei'n  oni 
^tatui's 

The  spurs  of  a  cock  are  called  co/fdiri*.*    i 

OALCKUS  (dim.  CAIXEOLUSX  CA 
MEN,  CALCEAMrNTlIM  i*rr,L\aa,  irid^ 
shoe  or  bool,  anything  adapted  to  cover  and  p( 
the  feel  in  walking. 

Tlifl  use  of  shoes  was  by  no  means  uo 
among  the  Greeks  nnd  Romans.  The  Uotui 
rues  am  represented  without  shoes  when  art 
baitlc.  <  V'l^.  Arma,  Baltkds.)  According 
institutions  of  Lyourgus,  the  young  Sportaa 
brought  up  without  wearing  shoes  {uii'vpdijM 
order  that  ihey  might  have  the  full  use  of  ih 
in  running,  leaping,  and  climbing.  Socralei 
cion.  and  Calo  frcquenlly  wont  barefoot  («j 
To^,*''  pcdc  nuih^*).  The  Komun  slaves  had  IM 
(nmlo  /nfo'*),  their  naked  feet  being  marke 
chalk  or  gypsunj.  The  covering  of  the  feet  i 
moved  bofore  reclining  at  meals.  {V'irf.  ( 
To  go  barefoot  nlso  indicated  haste,  grief,  i 
tion  of  minii.  or  any  violent  emotion,  as  wfc 
chorus  of  Ooeanidcs  hasten  to  the  fettered  | 
llieus  (uT:ii\i?.oi^*) ;  when  Venus  goes  in  qi 
Adonis  ((ifftivdaAoc*'),  and  when  the  vestals  fl« 
Rome  with  the  apparatus  of  sacred  utensils.* 
similar  reasons,  sorceresses  go  with  naked  fet 
iiUcnl  u(>on  tlio  exercise  of  magical  arts*'  (jc 
firm,"  pfdifius  mtdts^^),  although  sometimes  a 
only  was  unshod  {unum  exvta  pedem  rinc/ur* 
is  so  painted  on  ficiilc  vases.  That  it  was 
rare  thing  at  Home  to  see  a  respectable  fctw 
of  doors  without  shoes,  is  clear  from  the  Btf 


km 


].  O'lf?.,  EcI.,  v.,  71.)  — S.  (Hot.,  C»nn.,  ni..  uU 
(Fpitiii,  ■.  V.  Calaihtis.— Cie.,  Philip.,  iii..  4.—  Pnm.,, 
37.)— 4.  (Pclron.,  r.  133.— Coui|»r«  TiIjuII.,  |V.,  m. 
Ilfrno  JD  loc.)— 5.  (I»u!*>r..  Ontr.,  ix.,  ID.)— fl.  (Awn^ 
IIS.)— 7.  (v..  1074.)— 8.  (D«  Ont.,  111.,  0.— Ep.  ftdAtli 
— «.  (Ep.e«PllIlU^il.,fl,  38;  ir,5,S5)— 10.  ("  f«rt»tt 
VirR.,  .An.,  XI.,  7140  — 11.  (Cul.,  De  Re  Ru«t,»t.i^! 
lX«n.,  Rpp.  I^.,  2.)  — 13.  (Arirtoph.,  Nob.,  i;  J.  STtt,^ 
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•lea,  IT.,  2,  l4.)-».  (O^iil,  Mcl..  th.,  IS3.)— 81.  (llw.4 
viii.,  »4.)— 22.  (Virg.,  .Ca.,  it..  518.)  ^ 
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by  0*id,  until  he  was  infornipd 
It.  in  a  particular  instance. 
fe  fnatronam  vifti  dtnrcndcTC  nudo: 
ttajnn  tatifus,  xusttnvtque  gr^dum." 
were  soractimca  bare  in  attendance  on 
Thus  the  remains  of  Augustus  were  col- 
pjra  by  nobleiiiea  of  the  first  rank 
A  pieturo  fuuml  at  llerculaneum 
with  naked  feet  engaged  in  the 
Isis  ;*  and  titis  practice  was  observed  at 
lOur  of  Cybele."     In  case  of  drought,  a 
and  wremonies,  called  Kudipedalia,  wero 
with  a  view  to  propitiatD  the  gods  by  Ibe 
of  grief  and  hnmihation  * 
of  the  defilement  arising  from  contact 
ig  ibat  bad  died,  led  to  the  entire  disuse 
leather  by  the  priests  of  Egypt.    Their 
made  of  vegetable  nialcriais  {calceot  ex 
{Vid  B%iA  ) 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  wore 


1  rally  all  persons  except  youths. 

.  consulted  lht7ir  eirnvtuience, 

aucy,  by  inventing  tlic  greatest 

cty  in  ilie  forms,  colours,  and  materials 

Hence  wc  find  a  multitude  of  names, 

ning  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  as- 

whidi  were  often  derived  cither  from 

supposed  to  have  brought 

bito  fashion,  or  from  the  pla* 

procared.    We  read,  for  ex- 

of  Alcibiades  ,"  of  "Sicyonian," 

n,"  which  were  ladies'  shoes  ;'  of  •*  1^- 

ich  were  mon'a  shoes;'  and  of  "  Cre- 

and  "  Athenian'*  shoes. 

pending  ujKtn  form  may  be  gen- 
^'se  in  which  the  uit  re  soIp  of 

■  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  ties 

■  ering  for  the  tfM?s  or  the  instep 

■  *.  Socccw);   and  those  which 
i^lujr  and  higher,  according  as  they  cov- 

Ics,  the  calf,  or  Ihc  whole  of  the  leg. 

of  the  latter  kind.  t.  e.,io  shc^esand 

ed  from  sandals  and  slipjicrs, 


"calMOi**  was  applied  in  its  proper  and 


mwVm tao,l— t.  fAncil'F:mil..ii..310)— S.  frnt- 
|)U-4.  <TiHTftH.,  Aj*)l.,  4(1.)— 5.  (Mart.  OupolL, 


Besides  the  ditTercnce  in  the  mtcrvata  to  which 
the  oalceus  extended  from  the  sole  upward  to  rhe 
kiw'p,  other  varieties  arose  from  its  ai.aptaiion  to 
particular  professions  or  niodt.'s  of  life.  'Ilius  the 
CALioji  was  principally  w«rn  hy  soldiers  ;  the  pebo 
by  labourers  and  rustics;  and  the  cotiidrxos  by 
tragedians,  hunters,  and  horsemen. 

Understanding  "  niieeus"  in  its  more  con£ied  ap- 
plication, it  mduded  all  tliosc  more  complete  cover- 
ings for  the  feci  which  were  used  in  walking  out  of 
doors  or  in  travelling.  As  most  commonly  worn, 
these  probably  did  not  much  differ  from  our  slioes, 
and  are  exemplified  in  a  painting  at  Herculancum,* 
which  represents  a  female  wearing  bracelets,  a 
wreath  of  ivy,  and  a  panther's  skin,  while  she  is  in 
the  attitude  of  dancing  and  playing  on  the  cymbals. 
Herslioes  are  yellow,  illustrating  the  fact  that  they 
were  worn  of  various  colours,  especially  by  females. 
( V't<i.  preceding  woodcut.)  The  shoe-ties  (rtfrripce) 
are  likewise  yellow.  Tliese  shoe^  appear  light  and 
thin,  corresponding  to  U»e  dress  and  altitude  of  the 
wearer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  marble  foot  in  the 
British  Museum  exhibits  the  furm  of  a  man's  shoe. 
Both  the  sole  and  the  upper  leather  are  thick  and 
strong.  The  toes  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  passes 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe.  as  in  a  sandal 


For  an  example  of  calcei  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  Ihe  leg,  see  the  figure  of  OreslPs  in  Amentum  (pt 
47).  In  Ihe  Panathenaic  friere  of  the  Parthenon, 
twots  much  like  his.  but  reaching  still  higher,  are 
worn  by  many  of  the  Athenian  horsemen.  They 
are  fastened  tightly  bcluw  the  knee,  and  fit  closely 
in  every  part,  showing  how  completely  the  sculptor 
avoided  the  reproach  of  making  the  fool  "  float**  in 
the  shoe  {naUrc*  ivcov  iv  rai^ifiCaaiv*).  In  many 
statues  the  flaps  are  produced  by  turning  down  the 
head  and  claws  of  the  quadruped  out  of  whose  hide 
the  boot  was  made.    U  e  oflea  see  it  laced  in  front. 

{Vid.  COTHCBNOS.) 

upon  no  part  of  their  dress  did  the  ancients  be- 
slow  greater  attention  than  upon  this.  'I'hcopbraft* 
tUH*  considers  it  ns  a  proof  of  rusticity  lo  wear 
shoes  larger  than  the  foot.'  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
Ovid*  advisea  Ihc  lover,  "  JV«  tagus  in  lata  pes  fibi 

Cite  natri"  we  find  Quintilian,  on  the  other  hand, 
ying  down  similar  maxims  for  the  sialesman  and 
the  orator.'  Ovcrnicety  produced  the  inconvu 
nionce  of  pinching  shoes,*  especially  when  they 
were  pointed  at  the  toes  and  turned  upward  («»«- 
naii)-  Besides  the  various  and  splendid  colours  of 
the  leather,  the  patterns  still  existing  on  marblo 
alaluea  show  that  it  was  cut  in  a  very  elaborate 
manner.  When  Lucullus  triumphed  afier  his  vic- 
tories in  Asia,  he  displayed  fine  shoes  from  Syria, 
painted  with  spots  in  imitation  of  jewels.*  Heal 
gems  and  gold  were  added  by  some  of  the  emper- 
ors, especially  Meliogabalu?,  who  wore  beautiful  cam- 
eos on  his  boots  and  shoes,  hut  with  the  natural 
effect  of  exciting  ridicule  rather  than  admiration.'* 
The  fonn  and  colour  of  the  calccus  were  also 


1.  (Ant.  d'ErxwV,  i.,  U/.  21.)  — 2.  (0»id.)— 8.  (Ariwaph.. 
E<ialt.,33l.)--«.  (ChM..4.)-S.  (Compore  IIor.,Sat.,  I.,  iiUJa.) 
-«.  (Dd  Art.  Am,. ;  ,  5ld.J-7.  (bu.  Or.,  tl.,  J.  p.  439,  ca.Sf«»d. 
InR.)-*-  iHur.,  Ep.  I.,  x,  «  )-W  (Sot^.  in  ^a..  iv.,  »(rt.]  — 
10,  iLatspriil.,  U«W.,  13.— Aiu  ScT.,  4.1 
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among  ilio  innignla  of  rank  and  ufHcc.  Thoso  who 
wcri'  t'levaH-'il  lo  the  stiiaie  wore  luflU  bhwj*  like 
budkiiiH,  laMt-m-M  in  Tronl  with  fuur  black  thungis 
{iUf!iiJi  pdlthut^],  aiid  adorrn-'d  with  a  small  cres- 
cent,* Hence  L'lcrro,'  8[H>.iking  of  thr  aesumplinn 
of  the  senatorial  (li;i;nity  hy  Asinius,  says  mutnvu 
t^lttM-  Anoihor  nmn,  in  Bunilar  circunisUiu'i'i*, 
WHS  told  (hni  his  milnlily  avhs  in  hid  hcola>  Amon^' 
the  calct-'i  worn  hy  senators,  those  called  muUn, 
from  tlii'ir  rrsrrnblanre  lo  the  scales  of  the  red  mul- 
let,* were  parliuuliirly  admired  ;  as  well  its  others 
called  uJuttt^  becnuno  the  leather  was  soAencd  hy 
itio  use  of  alum.* 

CAIXULATOR  (Xi)7iffT^r)  signiflcs  &  keeper  of 
accounts  in  general,  hut  was  iilno  ufleil  in  tho  signi- 
fiCjilion  of  u  teacher  urarilliinctic ;  wlH-nco  MartiaF 
eliutoes  him  with  tho  notariuA,  or  writing-tnnftter. 
The  name  was  derived  from  calculi,  wliieh  were 
commonly  ummI  iti  teaching  anttimetie,  and  alHO 
in  reckoning  in  general.  (Vid.  Aiiacuh,  No.  VI.) 
_Among  the  Greeks  the  'Xnyiarri^  und  ypttfifiartcri]^ 
Tar  to  have  heen  usuiilty  the  saiue  |>erBon. 

tn  IConian  famUies  of  m)(Mirtiinc«  there  wa*  a 

tcuUior  or  nreoiint-kee|Mr,*  who  is,  however, 
more  frequeutly  called  hy  the  name  of  dUpensaior 
or  procuraf or,  wlto  was  a  kmd  ofstewanl.' 

C'ALCULI  were  little  atone.'*  or  pehl)le«.  use*!  for 
various  purtxises  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Atlie- 
Diana  uncd  in  voting  {vid.  Cadiskoi),  or  sued  as  De- 
mosthenes put  in  his  mouth  when  detTlalming,  in 
order  to  mend  his  pronuneiaiiou.'*  Calculi  wltc 
used  m  pliiviug  a  sort  of  draughts.  (V'lrf.  Latrux- 
CDLi.)  Subaetpjenlly,  instead  of  pehhleg,  ivory,  or 
silver,  ur  gold,  or  other  men  (as  we  call  them)  were 
used,  but  Mill  called  ealculi.  The  calculi  were  /<i- 
eo/orf«."  Calculi  were  also  used  in  reckoning,  and 
hence  the  plimiws  ru/ru/um  pnncrr,^*  calntiHtn  tut'Ju- 
:tr<."     (  Vtd.  AnAcea.  No  VI  ) 

CALDA.     {V,d.  Uauiia  ) 

CALDA'IUIJM,     iVtd.  BATHi.  p.  149) 

CALENDAR  (OREfclK).  The  Greek  year  V3n 
divided  into  twelve  lunar  months,  depending  on  the 
actual  rhiiigei*  oflhe  inoon.  The  first  day  of  tho 
tnunth  {viMfi^via)  wa.s  not  the  day  of  the  oonjunrs 
lion,  but  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  new 
mo*m  lirst  appeared  ;  eonsequenlly  Hill  moon  was 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  ia  called  ^tx'''f*v^-ic>  <*f 
•'the  divider  of  the  riioiith."'*  'Itm  hiiiar  inunth 
consists  of  SO  days  and  about  13  hours;  aecnrdlnK- 
|v,  some  months  were  neeeswrily  rci'koneil  at  S9 
(fays,  and  rather  more  of  Ihem  at  thirty  days.  The 
latter  were  called  /»//  months  (rhif>tlr),  the  former 
hoUoin  months  (KoiAm).  As  the  twelve  lunar  mouihs 
fell  short  of  the  solar  year,  they  were  ubliged  every 
other  year  to  interpolate  an  niterenhiry  iiinnih  {fiiji- 
ifitohfiaitii:)  of  30  or  29  days.  The  nrflinary  year 
cooaisled  of  351  dayi*,  and  the  interpolated  year, 
therefore,  of  3«1  or  3S3.  Thi.-i  inirrpolaied  year 
(rptirftpi^)  was  seven  days  and  a  half  too  long ;  and, 
to  correct  the  error,  (he  intercalary  month  was  from 
time  lo  lime  omitted.  The  Atuc  year  began  with 
the  Hummer  wdstiee  :  the  fidlowint;  ia  the  SL-qurnce 
of  the  Attic  months,  and  the  nuniher  of  days  in 
each  :  Hfcatomhaon  ('30),  Mei.Hjjt'itnion  (29),  Doc- 
dmniion  (30),  Pyiine|minn  (39),  M.Tmariorion  (30), 
PoBcideon  (-'Q),  Gameliwn  (30),  Anlhestenon  (29), 
Elaphebiilion  (30).  Munythion  ('JO).  Tliargclion  (30), 
Soirophorion  (39).    The  intercalary  month  was  a 


I.  [Hm.,  8»[..  I..  TU,  97.— Ilmndnrf  m  I.--,)— IT  (M«tt..  ii., 
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f^'O.i  -ii.  i.->ii"a;  KptMt.,  rni..  1.— if,.,j.  (  f.n  ,  n,,  477,— 
Msntstr.,  IT.  fi  »^r.,io.}—n  (C^duat .  tii.,  J.>-1».  (Cie.,l)a 
//«.,  ■/,,  Iff.  Ar.i~!4,  it  u*i.,  OJrmn.,  iii..  M.) 


second  Poscidcon  inserted  in  tho  middle 
year.     Every   Athenian   month    was   divu 
three  decads.     The  days  of  the  firiit  docadj 
dchii^nated   as   'lOTaimov  or  itpx-^/ttvov  fnQpt 
were  rtiuntcd  nn  r<*giil.irly  frnrn  1  to  10  ;  thi 
Tipa  upxopivov  or  Ivrafihw  ia  "  the  »eoond 
the  month  "    The  days  of  the  seeoiul  d( 
designated  aaini  Acna,  or  /itwtvvrnc.  and 
eil  on  r»>gulaily  from  tin'  1 1 Ih  to  the  VOth i 
was  ra]l*'d  tha^     There  were  two  war* 
ing  the  days  of  tlie  last  decad  :  thry  wejts 
nrkfined   onward  from  the  'iiOth  (thus  n-^iwi 
tUuii  was  the  Slat),  or  backward  from  the! 

with  the  addition  t^Hvoyrn^,  navnfieftyr,  ?.^^ 

tin-totruf ;  thUB  the  31st  day  of  a  hnllnw  ntual 
ht'iT^  ^'('I'ovrof— of  a  full  iiiunth.  fitK^rtf  0ii 
nio  laat  day  of  the  month  was  ealleil  h 
"tlie  old  and  new,"  hecaupc.  as  the  lul 
really  eonsiMed  of  more  than  2U  and  U 
days,  the  last  day  tiiight  be  considered 
etjunlly  to  the  old  and  new  mnnfh  ' 

The  first  calcndarH  of  the  '  r^ 

on  rude  observations  of  the  ri- 
tnm  fixed  stars;  as  Orion,  t)< 
<Scc.     'Hie  earliest  (teienlifir  ' 

Bcded  these  occasional  obser. 

Melon,  He  observed  that  !J35  lunar 
respond  very  nearly  to  19  solar  yfarn. 
ly.  he  introduced  a  cycle  of  19  years,  or 
distributed  into  months,  wi  that  they 
to  the  chamiea  of  the  moon  throughout 
[letiod.  Thi.>  cycle  was  callfl  the  year  of! 
(MeTwvof  h'tat!Tti<:),  mu'.  the  caleinlnr  bahcil 
Mas  imblished  ul  Athens  in  Ol  8<1,  4.  Th« 
dar  roinnieneixl  with  the  month  Scirophorioiij 
July.  b.C  433>  This  rycle  of  19  years 
tcn^uon  of  the  o^taetens  nf  rii*n'tinitii«.  ■ 
tamed  8  years,  «;r  99  ni -j  ;\,i. 

ot  Ihemuiitha  iii  the<H't,  , 
ciirhng  in  the  Uiird,  filn 
cycle      If  Met-  I  had  r- 
his  cycle  Wiiiu.i  nave  cm 
— 69'1{>=1 10  ilfiys  tiMi  much  ;  «HMis«.'<(»t 
necessary  to  i.iuc  i  lO  iHdlow  munths  in 
l>ividing  7050  by  I U*  we  get  the  quotient  I 
denotes  the  intrrval  helwron  ever>'  two. 

days  to  l»c  rejeetrd  (rj/if^t  .',- > 

canun  begins  with  two  full  ■ 
have  htdlow  and  full  months  -iM 
the  interchange  has  taken  pln<-('  eijrhi 
full  irinnlha  come  together,  h(.'i-nn»e  tliiTlk| 
17  full  months  in  erery  33.     The  Ml 
was  torrrcied  in  01.  IIO,  hy  Caltippus 
Moton  hnd  made  the  solar  year  ,'j  of  a 
Ciillippus  acennlingly  a'»Kuiued  a  •\y.\9=7^ 
eyrie  omitting  one  day,  or  V7759  days 
of  this  cycle  ia  38lh  June,  U  C.  330.  Ol 
further  correction  of  the  Metonif  writ* 
duecd  by  Hipparchus.  the  ceh  i' 
even  Colhppus  had  still  left  thi 
9^^  of  a  day  ;  ho  therefore  as-eiirm  <!  .»  r 
4x10=4x76   years  wanting  one  day. 
ilays-    'lliis  period  of  304  years,  with  1 1>] 
ry  mnmhs,  is  called  the  year  i»f  Hipparcl 

Separate  years  were  dfsignate'l  at 
the  name  of  the  chief  nrehon,  hence 
(!T(Jvtt/iOf,  or  "  the  name-giving  archon ," 
by  the  firsl  of  tlie  ephors  ;  at  Argoa,  hy 
ess  of  Juno,  &c.  The  method  of  rcckin 
t-)lynipiada  was  broiifflit  into  ■- ■  '■•  ''ir* 
Tauromenium  about  Ul.  130  i. 

od  of  reckoning  is  ^till  fuund  ur  i  .      ^i 

to  give  the  rules  for  converting  Ulynipudi . 
year  B.C.,  and  viu  ttrtd. 


\.  ^y^A.KvMff^y'^•ii^\^Xi^^^ 
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ye.ir  B C,  given  the  nlh  jrear  of 

inula  781—^4  p-\-n).    If  ihe  event 

s^i-oinl  lutf  of  Ihe  AUic  year,  this 

r*iluc'j(i  by  I;  for  the  Atitc  yoar, 

ivc.  (•iiiiin..-M,...)  with  the  summer 

I%QB  Socr  .t  to  death  in  Ttmr- 

N.  ft5,  1  .    ,„  B.C.  ([73l_(4x 

,S1>— l^tOO  — l=aD9.  ' 

-  inpiatl.  given  the  year  n  B C, 

ttii — n 

RDuU J—.    Tlie  quotient  is  the  01., 

r       '      MiR  PHrreni  year  of  it,  if  there 

■urniit  year  is  Ihe  4th  of  lUe 

.ent  hiipprnrd   in  the  ^ecoijil 

ir.  it  mu3t  be  lni.'rca:*cd  by  I. 

tcfit  jUiit  mcntiuued,  Socrates 

ttmih i^—T-J— _ =01.  95, 

Humes  was  btim  in  the  sinnmer  of  383, 

4  4 

}tee/k  oalenrlftr  in  ffeneral,  llic  reader  may 
lrT*«  Handh'.uh  der  Milhrrnatisthtn  and 
5.  CliroHoiixif,  Th.  i..  p  227-392. 

E).^       {Vld.  CaHEXDAK,   lioMAK.) 

>AR  (ROMAN),  Calcndanum,  or,  rath- 
ritmi 

'         '"f  — ^The  name  of  Homnlus  is 

:u  the  year  which  is  said  to 

lira  til  [hr  earhest  times  of  Kume;  but 

Htol  caitststnnt  wilh  rvguni  to  Lhe  f'urm 

MUnnaiia  Ktriniua  Maeerand  Fenestel- 

ied   LliAi   the  oldpst  year  consisted  of 

fith^,  nnd  that  ii  was  alreatly  In  those 

-.  that  is.  a  year  which  coinci- 

"f  the  son's  course.     Censoh- 

'  work  this  siatenkcntficcurSf* 

I  I  '    <-redil  is  due  to  Grace  a- 

.     .;..  \'arrn,  and  nlhers.  accord- 

(i  :..'■  :  iMiri.iTrs,  in  the  eiirlii'st  limeys,  Uke 

»i  Ailn  rniKi  whom  they  sprung,  allotted 

^but  ten  months.    This  opiniun  is  sup- 

wid  ro  w^pra!  pasaagrs  of  his  Fasti ;' 

r    "^  IMS.*  Solinns.*  and    Servius* 

I  car  of  ten  months  is  nnplied 

""•'iUuiq'  a  sacridcc  was  uf- 

ino  on  the  first  of  every 

;ij  January.    These  ten 

i.ulms,  Aprilis,  Maius,  Junius, 

fitombcr,  October,  November. 

-.  LS  ttie  first  muiith  m  the 

\  names;  and  even  Plu- 

..   ..■  inonths  to  the  Kmuuhan 

lis  and  Fcbniahns  at  tlie  end. 

I  tinned  hy  the  ceremony  of  re- 

f  »at!M-d  hre  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  on 

y  of  March,  by  the  practice  of  placing 

>  in  the  public  buildiiius  on  that  day.  and 

b^r  cnsioiiia  rccnnhd  by  Macrobiua.* 

I  lu  the  irn;:th  >>{  tlie  munths,  Censori- 

<m»,  and  Rolmus  agree  in  a.srribing  ihir- 

to  four  of  them,  called  pleni  nunteg; 

ft  tt-JtL,  culled   rapt  menteg.     The  four 

h>  wrrp  M«rtins.  Maius,  Quinctilis.  and 

M  irnihuis  observi^,  were 

I'lrm  of  the  Roman  cal- 

^xxii  t  two  days  bter  than  any 

The  symmetry  of  ihis  ur- 

., .    ir  hv  placing  the  numbers  in 

31.  30;   :)l.'30i   31,  UO,  30;  31;  30, 

n4t^^\.  Hit[fnra  to  speak  of  ilio  months 

ir  periiNl : 

.r>ire  ftltn  ttis  hepDlUiur  of  c. 
I  VI.)— 3.   (Nrtrt.  An.,  ui.,  trt.) 
.  i.j — 6.  (Ill  Virir-i  Ototg.,  i., 
r>,C.li.i~9.   [1.,  IS.) 


•*  Annwi  rrat  dctxmum  cum  Uina  Trpttvtrat  annum ;" 

but  the  language  of  a  poet  must  not  he  pressed  too 
closely.  On  the  other  hand,  J^Iutarch,  in  the  pas- 
sage already  referred  to,  while  ho  Assigns  to  the  old 
year  twelve  months  and  365  du^^  speaks  of  the 
months  as  varying  witlnnit  system  hclweeirthe  lim- 
itt»  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  days.  .Such  an  irregu- 
larity is  not  incredible,  iis  we  iind  that  even  when 
Ccnsonniis  wrote  (AD.  33d),  the  Alban  calendar 
gave  30  days  to  March,  22  to  May,  18  to  Sexidis, 
and  16  to  September;  whilo  at  TusiTulum  Qtiiuctt- 
lis  hud  3B  days,  October  32 ;  and  again,  at  Arioia. 
the  same  month.  Oetolter.  had  no  less  than  30^ 
The  Kumulian  year,  if  we  follow  the  majniity  of 
authors,  conlamed  but  30-1  days  ;  a  period  ddlering 
so  widely  from  the  re^l  length  of  tho  sun's  course, 
tluit  the  mouths  would  rapidly  revolve  through  all 
tlie  seasons  of  the  year.  This  inconvenience  wa« 
remedied,  says  Macrubius,'  by  the  addition  of  tbft 
proper  numbur  of  days  required  to  complete  tlie 
year ;  but  these  days,  he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  re^ 
oeive  any  name  as  a  month.  Ser%ius  speaks  of  Ihn 
intercalated  period  as  consisting  of  two  months, 
which  at  first  had  no  name,  but  were  rvcnluully 
called  after  Janus  and  Fcbnius.  That  some  system 
of  intercalation  was  employed  in  the  llomulian  year 
w;is  also  the  opiiiiun  of  Ijcinius  Maoer.'  This  ap- 
pears to  be  all  that  is  handed  down  witti  regard  to 
llio  €?arliesl  year  of  the  Romans. 

As  a  year  of  ten  months,  i.  e.,  304  days,  at  once 
falls  greatly  short  of  the  solar  year,  and  contains 
no  exact  number  of  lunations,  some  have  guno  so 
far  as  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  tradition  in  whole 
or  part,  while  others  have  taxe<l  their  ingenuity  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  so  anomalous  a  year. 
Futeanus,*  calling  to  nund  that  (he  old  Konian  or 
Etruscan  week  contained  eight  days,  every  eighth 
day  being  s|K!cially  devoted  to  religious  and  other 
public  purposes,  under  the  name  of  uontE  or  m/n- 
dina,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  Ihe  number 
304  is  a  precise  multiple  of  eight.  To  this  obsor- 
vation,  in  itself  of  httle  moment.  Nicbuhr  has  given 
some  weight,  by  farther  noticing  th^t  the  38  nun- 
dines  in  a  year  of  304  days  tally  exactly  with  ihe 
number  of  dtcs  fatti  after^vard  retained  in  the  Ju- 
lian calendar.  Another  writer,  Pontedeni,  obBcrv- 
ed  that  304  bore  tu  365  days  nearly  the  ratio  of 
6  to  6,  six  of  the  Komulian  years  containing  1824. 
five  of  the  longer  periods  1825  days;  and  Niebuhr,' 
who  is  a  warm  advocate  o(  the  ten-mouth  year, 
hits  madu  much  use  of  this  consideration,  lie  thus 
cxplanis  the  origin  of  the  well-known  quinquennial 
period  called  the  lustrum,  which  Consorinus'  ex- 
pressly calls  an  annus  nuurnus,  tliat  is,  in  the  mod- 
ern language  of  chronology,  a  cycle.  Moreover, 
the  year  often  months,  says  the  fcame  writer,'  was 
the  terra  for  mourning,  for  paying  portions  left  hy 
will,  fur  credit  on  the  sale  of  yearly  protits ;  most 
probably  for  all  loans  -,  and  it  was  tbe  measure  for 
the  most  ancient  rale  of  interest.  {Vid.  Intebebt 
OP  MoxcY.)  Lastly,  ho  finds  in  the  existence  of 
this  short  year  the  solution  of  certain  historical 
ditlicuUies.  A  peace,  or,  rather,  truce  with  Veii 
was  concluded  in  the  year  280  of  Home,  for  40 
years.  In  316,  Fidenm  revolted  and  joined  Veii, 
winch  implies  that  Veii  was  already  at  war  with 
Rome ;  yet  the  Veienlines  are  not  accused  of  hav- 
ing broken  their  oaths.'  Again,  a  twenty  years' 
truce,  made  ui  329,  is  said  by  Livy  to  have  expired 
in  347*  These  facts  arc  explamed  by  supposing 
the  years  in  question  to  have  been  those  of  ten 
months  ;  for  40  of  these  are  eqnal  to  33^  ordinary 


1.  (CrnKirinut,  c  25.)— 5.  (t  ,  13.)— 3.  (Macrob,,  i.,  IS.] — 4. 
(Dm  Naoitinii  in  GraiviiiB*i  Theukjnu,  vul.  rili.) — 6.  (Riwi. 
Ilirt..  vu).  1.,  p.S7l.)-fl.<e.  I8.I— 7.  (|»-a7t».)-«.(LlT.,lT.,  I7.J 
—9.  (IV.,  d&) 
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feais,  20  lo  1C|  ;  so  that  the  former  truce  termina- 
ii'ii  in  3l'l.  thu  latter  in  346.  Similarly,  the  iruce 
iif  ^iRht  years  concluded  with  the  Volscians  in  323, 
extended,  in  fact,  to  no  more  than  6)  full  years; 
and  hence  the  Volscians  resumed  llie  war  in  331, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  per- 
jury.     * 

These  ingenious,  and,  perhaps,  satisfactory  apec- 
ulalitins  uf  llie  German  critic,  of  courtie  imply  that 
Hit!  dticimesirial  year  atill  survived  lonp  alter  the 
reg^U  govcrnmeni  hud  ceased  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  be- 
hcres  thai  thts  year  and  the  lunar  year,  as  deter- 
niincd  by  Scoligcr'a  proposed  cycle  of  23  years,  co- 
existed from  tho  earliest  limes  down  to  a  late  pe- 
riod. Tlie  views  of  Niebuhr  do  not  re{juire  that 
the  monUm  nliuuld  liave  consisted  of  31  or  30  days; 
indeed,  it  winild  be  more  natural  tn  supimse  that 
eat-h  month,  as  well  as  the  year,  cutitained  a  pre- 
I'ise  number  uf  eight-day  weeks  ,  eighL  o(  the  mimihs, 
for  instance,  having  four  such  weeks,  the  two  oth- 
ers but  three.  Even  in  the  so-called  calendar  of 
Numa  we  find  the  Ktruscan  week  aflceling  the  di- 
vision of  the  month,  there  being  eight  days  between 
tho  nones  and  ides,  from  which  circumstances  the 
nones  received  their  name  j  and,  again,  two  buch 
Wfteks  from  the  ides  to  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
Utis  whether  tho  whole  month  contained  31  or  29 
dsys 

The  Xcar  oj  Nvmii. — Having  described  the  Ro- 
Diulian  year,  Censorinus'  proceeds  thus:  " After- 
ward, eilhcr  by  Numa,  as  Fulvius  has  it,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Junius,  by  Taiijuin,  there?  was  instituted 
ft  year  of  twelve  uiontlw  and  355  days,  ulthough 
the  moon  in  twelve  lunations  appears  to  coiiiplL-te 
but  3.M  days.  The  excess  of  it  day  was  owing 
either  to  error,  or,  what  I  consider  more  prubahle, 
lo  that  siiporstiiious  ft^ling.  according  to  which 
an  odd  number  was  accounted  full  ipfaina)  nnil 
innr^'  frirtunate.  He  this  a.*i  it  miiy,  la  the  year 
whicli  had  previously  been  in  use  (that  of  Hoiiiulua) 
one-and-fifly  days  were  now  added ;  but,  as  these 
were  not  &u(1icieut  to  constitute  two  months,  a  day 
was  taken  from  each  of  (he  before-menliont'd  hol- 
low months,  which,  added  ihercto,  made  up  57  days, 
out  of  which  Iwu  uiuiiihs  were  formed,  Januariu^ 
With  211.  and  Ftbniarius  with  28  days.  Thus  all 
iho  nioiilhH  henceforth  were  full,  and  conlaiiic-d  an 
oiJd  number  of  days,  save  Febniarius,  wiiirh  atone 
was  lioUow,  and  hence  deemed  more  unhicky  than 
llio  rest  "  In  this  passage  it  is  fitting  to  observe, 
that  the  terms  plcni  and  r*iri  menses  are  a|fpliec]  in 
n  iien»o  precisely  opptisite  to  the  practice  of  the 
(Itrrk  language  in  tho  phrases  fii/vec  rrhipeTc  and 
KoiXut.  The  mysterious  power  ascribed  to  an  odd 
number  is  familiar  from  ihe  Numrro  dcuM  imparc 
gAUiitt  of  Virgil.  JMiny  also'  observes^ "  Imvares  nit- 
»in>»  ad  omnia  veJumentioret  crrdimua.''^  It  w^s,  of 
couriK*,  iin[Kt»sible  to  give  an  odd  number  of  days, 
at  the  »nme  lime,  to  the  year  od  tlie  one  hand,  and 
tu  »*ach  i*\'  ihf  twelve  months  on  the  olher ;  and 
Ml  Ul4  objcrt  was  in  some  measure  eflbcled  by  a 
Jtrmoa  (m  February  itself  into  23  days,  and  a  sii- 
L  rillilf^""'*  l"'**'*^*^  '^^  ^^^'^  days.  (Sr«  the  mode 
mli^Wl'ii^i'^'""  below.)  Tlie  year  of  Numa,  then, 
lo  Crn^ohnus,  contameii  355  days  I'lii- 
thal  Nuniu  estimated  tho  anontaly  of 
mnon,  by  which  he  means  Ihc  dilT'or- 
it««4Tr  lunations  and  the  sun's  annnal 
il^n,  I.  e  ,  the  riifferenee  Ix'lwecn 
K,  Macrobius.  too,  says  that  the 
A  im  S^t,  afterward  355  days  ' 
inl  to  354  days,  Sh..  48' 
xvAT  of  Numa  was  a  tol- 


(CampoN  Lit.,  i^  19.— 
\kU  C  3,— Fli»ru»,  i,,  a. 


erably  correct  lunar  year,  though  Ihe  months 
have  coincided  more  accuniiely  with  ihn  Bi 
nations  if  they  had  been  hunted  to  30  and  39 1 
instead  uf  31.39,  and  88  days.  That  it 
fact,  adapted  to  the  moon's  course,  is  the 
rent  assertion  of  ancient  writers,  more  [lartu 
of  Livy,  who  says:  "(iVamrt)  trmruum  pn/hiim 
rum  lumr  m  duodecim  nunjis  detcnini  tuittHtn  " 
fortunately,  however,  many  of  the  same  wtiU 
cnbe  lo  the  same  period  tho  inlroduclii>n  {»f  st 
system  uf  inicroalaiion  as  must  at  once  have 
rated  the  cuinciJcnce  between  the  civd 
the  lunar  period.  At  the  end  of  two  year 
of  Nucna  would  have  been  about  22  days 
of  the  solar  period,  and,  accordingly,  it  ta 
terealary  month  of  that  duration,  or  else  i 
was  inserted  at  or  near  the  end  of  Fct 
bring  the  civil  year  into  agrcemout  with 
return  of  llie  seasons.  Of  this  system  of  j 
tion  a  more  accurate  account  shall  pi 
given,  ilut  there  is  strong  reason  for 
that  ibis  particular  mode  of  intercalation 
cootenrlporary  m  onffin  with  the  year  of  Nunio. 

Jn  antiquarian  BUbjecls  it  wdl  generally  be 
that  the  assistance  of  etymology  is  essenttalpj 
cause  the  original  names  that  belong  to  an 
tion  oAen  continue  lo  exist,  even  after  c^uch  dMI 
have  been  introduced,  that  they  are  no  longer) 
ed  to  the  new  order  of  things  ;  thus  they  surril 
useful  mcniorials  of  the  past.     In  this  way 
enabled,  by  the  original  meaning  of  words,  ail 
a  few  fragments  of  a  traditional  character,  tv^ 
thai  the  Komans  in  early  limes  possessed  a| 
which  allogclher  depended  upon  the  phases 
moon.    T^c  Latin  word  mentis,^  like  the 
fi.T)v  or  ^EiVt   and  the  English  month,   or 
moimik^  la  evidently  connected  with  Ihe  woni 
Again,  wliilc  in  the  Greek  language  the  nainet] 
fijjvta  (new   moon),  or   Ivrj  Koi   via,  given 
tJrsL  day  of  a  month,  betrays  its  lunar  on|^ 
saine  result  is  deduced  from  the  explanalton 
word  kdenda,  vk&  found  in   Macrobius.'     "I| 
clent  times,"  says  that  writer,  "before  Cn. 
the  scribe,  against  llie  pleasure  of  the  pati 
made  the  fasti  known  to  the  whtde  penplc  (ll 
ot  the  4th  century  B.C  ).  it  was  Ihe  duty  of' 
iho  ;K}ntilicLs  niiiiores  to  look  out  for  the  fii 
prarance  of  the  new  moon,  and,  as  soon  as 
scried    it,  to  carry  word  to  the  rex   eacrd 
Then  a  sacrihi'e  was  oflered  by  these  priests; 
which,  the  same  pontifex,  having  summom 
plebs  (cahua.  pUi>c)\o  a  place  in  the  Capitol  nc 
Curia  Calabria,  which  adjoins  the  (asa 
there  anuounced  the  number  of  days  uhicb  sti 
mained  to  the  nones,  whether  five  or  seven, 
often  repealing  the  word  na^w."    There 
necessity  to  WTile  this  last  word  in  Greek 
ters,  as  il  belonged  to  tho  old  Latin.     In  fa 
this  very  passage  it  occurs  in  both  caUia  and: 
hra ;  and  again,  it  remained  to  ibc  latest 
tho  word  nomcnclator.     In   regard  lo  llie 
here  quoted  from  Macrobius,  it  must  l>e 
ihat,  while  the  moon  is  in  the  immediate 
of  the  sun,  il  Is  impossible  to  see  it  with  tl»e 
eye,  so  that  the  day  on  which  il  is  first  eeon 
of  necessity  the  day  of  the  aclaul  conjunction, 
learn  elsewhere,  tliat,  as  tiouii  as  the  ponii 
covered  the  thin  disc,  a  hymn  was  sung,  bc^i 
Jana  norrlla,  the  word  Jana'  being  onlv  a  di 
variety  of  Diana,  just  as  Diespitcr  or  Liupit 
responds  lo  Jujjiter;    and  other  examjilps 
readily  bo  given,  for  ihe  change  occurs  in 
every  word  which  has  the  syllables  Jr  or  lU 
a  vowel.     Again,  the  consecration  v(  the  kalf 
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*    .■  ctem,  bin  accordance  with  those 

Hj^O&wtuch  prevailed  iu  all  ancient  atteroptt) 
^iogy.    But,  Ihoueh  the  durlvation  is  of 

r ""<:,  It  is  of  historical  valuo,  as  show- 

uncctcd  with  the  tenn  idea. 
;  Lasoii,  probably,  ilic  idea  of  March 
plecte<l  for  the  sacrifico  to  the  goddess  Anna 
%  iu  Hlio»e  oaine  we  have  uolLing  inure 
|b  feminine  fonn  of  the  word  annuj,  which, 
wriuoo  with  one  n  or  two,  whether  in  its 
libnn  anniu  or  diminutive  annidus^  still  al- 
irfics  a  circU.    Hence,  b9  the  masculine 
easily  adopted  to  denote  the  pcitod  of  the 
£o  the  feminine,  in  tike  manner,  might 
employed  to  signify,  first,  the  moon'ts  rcvi>- 
id  llion  the  moon  heAelf.    The  tendeney 
»e  Iwwnans  to  have  the  &amc  word  repeat- 
a  male,  and  then  as  a  frmalc  deity,  has 
by  Niebuhr  -,  and  there  occurs  a  coni- 
rt  m  the  name  Dianus.  aflenvard  Janus. 
';od  of  diet,  (ir  hght,  the  sun ;  Diana,  after- 
fur  the  goddehs  of  lii^ht,  the  moon,  lo 
of  the  words  Jupiter  and  Juno.    Thai 
ilh  of  March  bhutild  have  been  selected 
r  ■  ■  itiiz  i^he  firs!  of  the  year,  and  a  aan- 

;i  might  well  take  place  on  the  day 
IS  fully  display*^  to  man.     The 
iA<'lf  means  no  more  than  cvf.r-ctT- 
'  robius  hmisell'*  connecia  the  two 
iwiiii  annaM,  whcn  hc  States  the  object  of 
brifirc  10  be,  ut  amiaTe  perennarc^uc  commode 


sreninent  in  favour  of  the  lunar  origin 

''■'"  •"  T:onlh  is  drthicible  from  the  praciice 

lays  b.ickwnrd  from  the  kalenils. 

,  lor  the  phrases  wdl  then  amount 

og,  *-  ii  wants  so  many  days  to  the  new 

totlM  first  quarter,  to  full  moon."     It  would 

An  any  other  hy()0ihe8i8.  to  aoeouni  fur 

of  a  mode  of  calrulaiton,  which,  to  our 

atst,  is  so  inconrenirnt ,  und,  imWd,  it 

recorded  that  this  practice  was  derivn;! 

under  which  tenn  the  Attiemaus  prub- 

t;  and  by  these  wc  know  that  a 


convenient  cycle  for  the  conjunctinn  of  a  lunar 
solar  year.  A  mean  lunation.  €>r  synodic  month,  ac- 
cording 10  modem  aatMnomy.  ia  29(1 .  13h.,  44'  3^", 
and  a  mean  tropical  vf-ar  36^!,.  5h.,  48' 43".  Hence 
it  will  be  found  thai  SSft  lunations  amount  to  6939d., 
16h.,  31'  45",  while  19  tropical  years  give  6939d.. 
14h  ,  27'  12",  so  thai  the  riifTerrnce  is  only  2h,,  4' 
33".  Althongh  it  was  only  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  that  Hipparchns  gave  to  astronomical  obeer- 
vations  a  nicety  which  could  pretend  to  deal  with 
secynds  (his  valuation  of  the  synodic  month  was 
29d  ,  I2h  ,  44'  3K'*),  yet.  even  in.  the  rcg-al  jKriod 
of  Kome,  the  Greek  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy 
must  already  have  possoased  astronomers,  from 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  I^tium  could  have  bor- 
rowed fluch  a  rouKh  practical  knowleilgo  of  both 
the  moon  and  sun's  period  as  wjis  stifficient  to  show 
that  at  the  end  of  19  solar  years  the  moon's  ace 
would  be  nearly  what  it  waa  at  the  eommcncemcnl; 
and  it  shoulU  be  recollected  that  the  name  of  Numa 
is  often  connected  by  tradition  with  the  learning  of 
Magna  Grffcia.  Al  any  rate,  a  cycle  of  19  years 
was  introduced  by  Melon,  at  Athens,  in  the  yeai 
432  B.C  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the  learn- 
ed may  probably  have  preceded,  by  a  (ong  ]M»riod, 
its  introduction  into  popular  use.  the  more  so  as 
religious  festivals  are  ppnerally  connected  with  the 
various  divifiions  of  time,  and  superstition,  thcrc- 
f»re,  woald  be  most  certainly  opposed  to  innova- 
tions of  this  nature.  How  the  Romans  may  have 
mtercalated  in  their  19  lunar  years  the  seven  addi 
tional  months  which  are  requisite  to  make  up  the 
i-vhole  number  of  sa.*)  (  =  12x  19-}-7)  lunations*  is  a 
subject  upon  which  it  would  be  useless  to  .speculate^ 
From  a  union  of  these  various  considerations,  it 
rintst  be  der-med  highly  probable  that  the  Unmans 
at  one  period  {>osaessed  a  division  of  time  depend- 
ant u|xin  the  mfion's  course. 

Year  nf  thr.  Drremriri  (so  called  by  Idelcr) — Tlie 
motives  whidi  induew!  the  Romans  Ui  abandon  the 
lunar  year  are  nowhere  reeonlpd,  nor,  indeed,  the 
Jale  of  the  chanse.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
even  in  the  year  448  B  C  ,  the  year  was  still  rcgih 
latcd  by  the  moon's  course.  To  this  must  be  adi" 
HiL  tliat_  AAAnnlinff  ta  TiwlitAiuui  and  flafittiuK  i 
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Latin  from  the  text  of  Macrabius.*  becaiwc  their  I 
.knport  i»  doubtful.  If  we  are  right  in  interpretinR 
Ihem  thus,  "  the  date  upon  which  is  exprcsswl  by  a 
month  called  intercalary"  aU  that  is  meant  may  be 
one  of  the  intercaJary  lunations,  which  must  have 
existed  even  in  the  old  lunar  year.  At  the  period 
of  the  deceravinil  legiblalion  there  was  probably 
institutfd  that  form  of  the  year  of  364  days,  which 
was  corrected  by  the  short  iuierciilary  month  called 
Mercedonius  orMercidinua  ;  but  so  corrected  aa  to 
deprive  the  year  and  month  of  all  connexion  with 
the  moon's  course.  Tlie  length  of  the  several  or- 
dinary months  was  probably  that  which  Cenaorinus 
has  erroneously  aUotlcd  to  the  months  of  Numa's 
lunar  year,  viz 


Martius     31  days. 

September  29  days. 

Apriha       29     » 

October      31     " 

Maiua        81     » 

November  29    •• 

Junius       29     *' 

December  29    " 

Quinctilis  31     " 

Januarius    29    " 

SexUlis      29    •* 

Kebruarius  28    " 

naru,  or 
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aurei  =9  aurei :  and  thus  the  aij 


Such,  at  any  rale,  was  iho  number  of  days  in 
each  month  immediately  prior  to  the  Julian  correc- 
tion ;  for  both  Ccnsorinus  and  Macrobius  sav  that 
Cffisar  added  two  days  to  Januarius,  Sextdis,  and 
December,  and  one  to  Apnlis,  Juniun,  September, 
and  November.  Hence  Niebuhr  appears  to  have 
made  an  error  when  he  asserts"  that  July  acquired 
two  more  days  at  the  rcfonnalion  of  the  calendar. 
and  founds  thereon  a  charge  of  carelessness  against 
Livy.  Ttiat  November  had  hut  29  days  prinr  lo  the 
correction — in  other  words,  that  the  XVII.  Kal.  Dec. 
immediately  followed  the  Tdiis  Nov..  appears  like- 
wise, from  a  comparison  of  Cicero's  lettert*  to  Tiro  ;• 
for  he  reaches  Corcyra  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Nov.,  and  on 
Ihe  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  complains,  "  Septvmum  yam  diem 
enilamuT."  The  seven  days  in  qurstion  would  bo 
TV.  Id.,  in.  Id.,  Prid.  Id,,  Id.  Nov..  XVII.  Kal,  Dec  , 
XVI.  Kal.  Dec  ,  XV.  Kal  Dec.  That  the  place  of 
the  nones  and  ides  was  in  each  month  the  same 
before  the  Julian  correction  as  afterward,  is  assert- 
ed by  Macrohtus. 

The  main  difficulty  is  with  R'gard  to  the  mode  of 
mtercalation.  Fiut.irrh,  we  have  already  observed, 
speaks  of  an  intcrcaliition,  by  hira  referred  to  Numa, 
of  22  days  in  alternate  years  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Censorinua,  with  more  precision,  says  that 
the  number  of  days  in  each  intercalation  was  either 
22  or  23,  and  Macrobius  agrees  with  him  in  sub- 
stance. Of  the  point  at  which  the  supernumerary 
month  was  inserted,  the  accounts  are  these :  Var- 
ro'  says  the  twelfth  month  was  Februaiy  ;  and 
when  tntca'alations  take  place,  the  last  five  days 
of  this  month  are  removed.  Ct-nsorinus  agrees 
herewith,  when  he  places  the  intercalation  gener- 
ally ipotitaimum)  in  the  month  of  Kcbruary,  between 
the  lerminalia  and  the  HeBifugiiim.  that  is,  imme- 
diately after  the  day  called  by  the  Romans  a.  d.  VI. 
Kal.  Mart ,  or  by  us  the  23il  nf  February.  Tliis, 
again,  is  confirmetl  by  Macrobuis.  The  setting 
aside  of  the  last  five  days  agrees  with  the  practice 
which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the  Egyptians,  of  con- 
sidering the  five  days  over  the  360  as  scarcely  be- 
longing to  the  year,  and  not  placing  them  in  any 
month.  So  completely  were  these  five  days  con- 
stder«d  by  the  Romans  to  be  something  extruneous, 
that  the  aoldier  appears  to  have  received  pay  only 
for  960  days.  For  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  sol- 
dier received  (Uni  anaet  per  day,  i  «..  \%  of  a  dena- 
rius ;  but  Dumitian'  addtdht  tpuiTtum  ttxpendimm  «ie- 
Tto*  temot.    Thus,  as  25  denarii  made  an  aureus, 

^      ..  360X10. 

the  annual  pay  prior  to  Domittan  was  — -g—  dc- 
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dition  of  three  aurei  was  precisely  a  fourth  want 
Lastly,  the  festival  Tcrminalia,  aslts  name  imftlifl% 
marked  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  this.  by-lhe-w>j^ 
again  proves  that  March  was  originally  the  '  ^ 
month. 

The  intercalary  month  was  called  MrfyiiStvo(,  tl 
HepKtjAovioc.^  We  give  it  in  Greek  characters,  be 
cause  it  happens  somewhat  strangely  that  no  ' 
author  has  mentioned  the  name,  the  term 
interkalaria  or  inlerkalarius  supplying  its 
Tlius,  in  the  year  of  intercalation,  the  day  afl<^ 
ides  of  February  was  called,  not,  as  usual,  a.  d  " 
Kalendas  Marlius,  but  a.  d.  XI.  Kalendas 
lariSL  So,  also,  there  were  the  Nonw  intei 
and  Idus  interkalares,  and  after  this  last 
ther  a.  d,  XV.  or  XVI.  Kal.  Mart  .  according 
month  had  22  or  23  days ;  or,  raiher,  if  we  n 
five  remaining  days  struck  off  from  February,  IT 
38  days.  In  either  case  the  Regifugium 
lis  ordinary  designation  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart.' 
Cicero  writes  to  Atticus,  •'  Accept  tuas  littent 
V.  Tcrminalia"  (i,  r  ,  Feb.  19),  he  u«cs  this  S 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  becausf,  being  then  io 
cia,  he  was  not  aware  whether  any  mten 
had  been  inserted  that  year.  Indeed,  he  sayit^ 
another  part  of  the  same  letter,  "£«*ic 
quasi  tnterkalaium  non  tit." 

Desides  the  intercalary  month,  mention 
sionally  made  of  an  intercalary  day.    The  db; 
tikis  was  solely  to  prevent  the  lirst  day  of  the 
and  perhaps  also  the  nones,  from  coinci 
the  nundincr,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made.*     Hence,  m  Livy,*  '*  IntercahUum  w 
poslridie    Tcrminalia    itUrrcalare*  fuerunt" 
would  not  have  been  said  had  the  day  of  in 
tinn  been  invariably  the  eami.* ;  and,  ng^in,  li* 
*■  Hoc  anvo  intncalaivm  est.      Tertio  die  po$t  Tt 
natia  CaJcndtr  tntcrcalare*  futre^"  i.  tr.,  two 
icr  the  Terminalia,  so  that  the  dies  inter 
on  this  occasJbD  inserted,  as  well  as  the 
called.    Nay,  even  after  the  reformation  of 
endar,  the  same  superstitious  practice 
Thus,  in  the  year  40  B.C.,  a  day  was  in 
this  imrpose,  and  aftoruard  an  omission 
imik  place,  thai  the  calendar  might  not  be 
ed.* 

The  sj'slem  of  intercalating  in  alternate  years 
or  23  days,  that  is,  of  ninety  days  in  eight  y 
was  borrowed,  we  are  told  by  Macrobius,  from 
Greeks ;  and  the  assertion  is  probable  enuugh, 
because  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  generally 
rived  all  seienlific  assistance ;  and,  secondly, 
cause  the  decemviral  legislation  was  avowedly 
duced  from  that  quarter.  Moreover,  at  the 
period  in  question,  a  cycle  of  eight  years  a 
have  been  in  use  at  Athens,  for  the  Metond 
of  19  years  \vas  not  adopted  before  433  B  C 
Romans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of 
clumsiness  in  applying  the  science  they 
from  Greece.  The  addition  of  ninety  days 
cle  of  eight  years  to  a  lunar  year  of  354  da 
in  substance,  have  amounted  to  the  addition  nf 
(=90-r8)  days  to  each  year,  so  that  the  Rom 
would  virtually  have  possessed  the  Julian  calen 
As  it  was,  they  added  the  intt;rcalation  to  a  yealf 
355  days  ;  and.  consequently,  on  an  average 
year  exceeded  its  proper  length  by  a  day,  if  we 
lect  the  maccuracies  of  the  Juhan  calendar 
ixtrdingly,  we  find  that  the  civil  and  aolar 
were  greatly  at  rananee  in  the  year  664  A.U 
On  the  llth  of  Qninciihs  in  that  year,  a  remariol 
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HO  occunretl.*  Thia  eclipse,  saya 
pan  hare  been  no  other  than  the  one  which 
1  on  the  Ulh  of  March.  190  B.C.  of  the  Ju- 
todar*  and  which  al  Uome  was  nearly  total- 
be  same  hiftonaii'  mcniions  an  eclipse  of 
Mt.  which  occurred  in  the  night  between  the 
4(h  of  September,  in  the  year  of  the  city  686. 
Bat  have  been  the  total  cclipao  in  the  night 
%  the  3l8t  and  22d  of  June,  16S  B.C. 
aitempta  at  legiiilation  fur  the  purpose  of 
11*  ^'^  sehoiis  an  error  were  actuaily  niaile, 
I  from  Mociobius,  who,  aware  hunself  of  the 
|f  ibe  error,  says  that,  by  way  of  correction, 
'  third  octoenuial  period,  instead  of  90  inter- 
lays, only  60  were  inserted.  Again,  it  ap- 
mt  M.AciIiu9  Glabrio,  in  his  consulship  169 
l£  ia,  the  ver>  year  before  tlmt  in  which  the 
mentioned  lunar  echpse  occurred,  introduced 
^ialolivc  measure  upon  the  subject  of  inter- 
.•  According  to  the  above  statement  of 
us,  a  cycle  of  34  years  was  adopted,  and  it 
ery  passage  which  has  induced  the  editors 
to  insert  the  word  quarto  in  the  text  already 

e  fesilTals  of  the  Komana  were  for  the  most 
lendant  upon  the  calendar,  the  regulation  of 
r  was  intrusted  to  the  college  of  pontifices. 
CBirly  limes  were  chosen  exclusively  from 
f  of  patncians.  It  was,  therefore,  in  thn 
r  the  college  to  add  to  their  other  means  of 
ng  Che  plebeiana,  by  keeping  to  themselvea 
Rledge  of  the  days  on  which  justice  could 
listened,  and  assemblies  of  the  people  could 
la  the  year  304  B.C.,  one  Cn.  Flavius,  a 
|r  (9crifia)  of  Appius  Claudins,  is  said  fraud- 

0  baTC  made  the  Fasii  public*  It  appears, 
^  from  the  last  past>age,  that  Atticus  doubt- 
ruth  of  the  story.    In  either  case,  the  other 

1  of  regulating  the  year  by  the  insertion  of 
vcabry  month  gave  ihem  great  [>aliiical 
irhich  they  were  not  backward  to  employ. 
Ing  connected  with  the  matter  of  intercaln- 
I  left,  aays  Ccnsorinus,'  to  tho  uurcstrained 
I  of  the  ptjntificps  ;  and  the  majority  of  these, 
Rial  grounds,  added  lo  or  took  from  the  year 
tcious  intercalations,  so  as  to  lengthen  or 

the  period  during  which  a  magistrate  re- 
in office,  and  seriously  to  benefit  or  injure 
per  of  the  pubUc  revenue.  Similar  to  this 
kngoaee  employed  by  Macrobius,*  Ammia- 
liOQft,*  Plutarch.*  and  their  assertions  are 
by  the  letters  of  Cicero,  written  during 
OBftulatc  in  Cdicia,  the  constant  burden  of 
a  request  that  tho  poniilices  will  nut  add 
Bv  of  government  by  intercalation. 

of  this  license,  saya  Suetonius," 
(be  fettivals  of  the  harvest  coincided  with 
r,  nor  those  of  the  vintage  with  tho  au- 
Boi  wo  cannot  desire  a  bettor  proof  of  the 
B  than  a  eompariaon  of  three  short  passa- 
ibinl  book  of  Cesar's  BcU.  Cir,"  "  Pri- 
J^MuattOM  navix  stdrii^**  jamquc  hicmj  ad- 
,*'  muUi  jam  mnuut  trattjierant  ct  hiema 
UpiiAvrrat." 

9/ Juiiiu  CiTjar.— In  the  year  46  B.C.. 
nuuiter  of  the  Roman  world,  crowned 
■I  Bcrvicca  to  his  country  by  employing 
DfXtf.uponlifexmaxinms,  in  the  correction 
Kfiooa  eriL  For  tliis  purpose  he  availed 
of  the  sernces  of  Sosigenes  the  |ieripatetio, 
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and  a  tcriU,  named  M.  Flavius,  though  he  himsell 
too,  we  are  told,  was  well  acquainted  with  astrono* 
my,  and,  indeed,  was  the  author  of  a  work  of  some 
merit  upon  the  subject,  which  was  still  extant  m 
the  time  of  Pliny.  Tho  chief  authorities  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Julian  reforruation  are  Plutarch,'  Dio 
Casaius.*  Appian,*  Ovid,*  Suetonius,'  Pliny,'  Ccn 
sorinus,'  Macrobius,*  Ammianus  MarceUmus,*  So 
linus."  Of  these,  Censorinus  is  the  most  precise  - 
'*  Tlie  confusion  was  at  last,"  aays  he.  "  carried  «* 
far,  that  C.  Caesar,  tlie  ponlifex  maximus,  in  his 
third  consulate,  \^ith  Lcpidus  for  his  colleague,  in- 
serted between  November  and  December  two  m- 
tercalaiy  months  of  67  days,  the  month  of  February 
having  already  received  an  intercalation  of  23  days, 
and  thos  made  tho  whole  year  to  consist  of  445 
days.  At  the  same  time,  lie  provided  against  a 
repetition  of  similar  errors  by  casting  aside  tho 
intercalary  month,  and  adapting  the  year  to  the 
sun's  course-  Accordingly,  to  the  35fi  days  of  the 
previously  existing  year,  he  added  ten  days,  which 
he  so  distributed  between  the  seven  months  having 
29  days,  that  January,  Sextilia,  and  December  re- 
ceived two  each,  the  others  but  one  ;  and  these 
additional  days  he  placed  at  the  end  of  the  several 
months,  no  doubt  with  t!ie  wish  not  to  remove  ttie 
various  festivals  from  those  positions  in  the  several 
months  wliieh  they  had  so  lung  occupied.  Hence, 
in  the  present  calendar,  although  there  are  seven 
)  months  of  31  days,  yet  the  four  months  which  from 
'  the  first  possessed  that  number  are  still  distinguish- 
j  able  by  having  their  nones  on  the  seventh,  the  rest 
■  having  Ihem  on  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Lastly,  in 
consideration  of  the  quarter  of  a  day,  which  he 
'  considered  as  completing  the  true  year,  he  estab- 
lished the  rule,  that  at  ihc  end  of  every  four  yeara 
a  single  day  should  be  intercalated  where  the  month 
had  been  hitherto  inserted,  that  is,  immediately 
after  the  Tenninalia  ;  wliich  day  is  now  called  the 
Hisscxtum." 

This  year  of  445  days  is  commonly  called  by 
chronotogists  the  year  of  confusion  ;  but  by  Macro- 
bius, more  fitly,  the  last  year  of  confusion.  The 
kalemls  of  January,  of  the  year  706  A.U.C.,  fell  on 
the  13th  of  October,  47  B,C.  of  the  Julian  calendar  ; 
the  kalends  of  March,  708  A.U.C.,  ou  the  1st  of 
January,  46  B.C. ;  and,  lastly,  the  kiilends  of  Janu- 
ary, 709  A.U.C.,  on  the  1st  of  January,  45  B.C. 
Of  the  second  of  the  two  intercalary  months  in- 
serted in  this  year  af^er  November,  mention  is  made 
in  Cicero's  letters." 

It  was  probably  the  original  intention  of  Cicsar 
lo  commence  the  year  with  the  shortest  day.  The 
winter  solstice  at  Rome,  in  the  year  46  B.C.,  occur- 
red on  the  24th  of  December  of  the  Julian  calendar 
His  motive  for  delaying  the  commencement  for 
seven  days  longer,  instead  of  taking  the  following 
day,  was  probably  the  desire  to  gratify  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Romans,  by  causing  the  first  year  oi  the 
reformed  calendar  lo  fall  on  the  day  of  the  new 
moon.  Accordiogly,  it  is  found  tliut  the  mean  new 
moon  occurred  at  liome  on  the  1st  of  January,  4fi 
B.C.,  at  6h.  10'  P.M.  In  this  way  alone  can  be  ex- 
plained the  phrase  used  by  Macrobius :  "Annum 
tiviUm  Cojar^  habitis  ad  lurum  dtnutuiionibua  eorutt- 
tutum,  cdicto  palam  proposito  pubiicavil"  This  edict 
is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch  where  he  gives  the 
anecdote  of  Cicero,  who,  on  being  told  by  some  one 
iti;U  ttie  constellation  Lyra  would  rise  the  next 
morning,  observed,  "  Yes,  no  doubt,  in  obedience  to 
the  edict." 

Tho  mode  of  denoting  the  days  of  the  month  will 
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(JALENDAR. 


CUXKLUO. 


ffiiiiHT  111)  (lUncully,  if  it  bo  recollected  that  the  kal- 1  every  third  year.  Tbt 
riiciti  iilwiiyH  (Iriioto  the  lirst  of  the  month,  that  the  j  the  year  8  B.C.,  the  Enqismr 
iMMM-a  mvur  tm  the  seventh  of  the  four  months '  three  more  intercalatMBK  tuad  Man  maot  i 
Miiivh,  Mny,  giiinciilis  or  July,  and  October,  and' the  intention  of  ttie  lav.  pin- dsBCbowth 
itii  lliif  litth  ui  t\w  uitior  months;  that  the  ides  al-  next  twelve  years  iKen  tmnuiil  irao  twM 
vva>H  ittU  I'luht  days  hiwr  than  the  nones;  and.  The  ^rviccs  Hhnri.  Ckos  aad  Aoga 
l.tftilv,  that  lUtf  inicrnuHliaio  djys  are  in  all  cases  conferred  upon  thtirowmny  iK  i^ETCIanii 
II  t'ktMiiul  tMckwartl,  t!|Hin  the  Uoman  principle  ai-  the  year  secios  to  hare  tteoi -^  wm^^M 
K  .idy  t'XplaiiuM  at  counting  both  extremes.  .  of  the  cfunpliuieiit«  puc  u  z^sn  tar  the 

Toi  thi<  uionih  of  January'  the  Dotation  wdl  be  as   of  their  names  in  the  «.iwnrt»T 


1  Kal. 
^i\  a 
:ia  d 
4  rud 
.%  Non 
i«  a  d 

;  ,1  d 

Sad 

i\«  a  d 

1 ;  .4  ^'. 


J.U1 

\\  Non  J^n 
111  Non  Jin. 
Noil  ^a:t 
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\  • 
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'^ 


.*>. 


17  Xd. 
l<x  d. 
l^x  d. 
S\)a  d. 
tl  X  d. 
t£i.  d 

t4x  i 

«  X  c 

A'x  ^ 


XVI.  Kal.  Feb. 

XV.  Kal  Feb. 

XIV.  Kal  r<r5. 

XIII  Ka:  TeiK 

XII  Kal  Feb 

XI  Ka:.  Fcs 

KiZ  Ft:. 

Kx  F£6 

Ka;  Ftb 

n» 

Ftc 
F?c\ 

F^c-. 


X 
!X 

v::j 
v:: 

V- 
V 

IV 

y.i 
si" 


Kx 
Ki! 
Ki: 
Kil 
Ka: 


,.,.  \^  I  S.I  «^v..c   >a'«'.  i  ;  :f>;r»ut>  :tiOi«tifi){;.  :>/r  iii 

tt.  .  t ^  Mv<i  .ij  •*»«*!.:>  •«.    .  .■     <••  <i    »«  "T:i   vii.'   £U.~ 

.»..  V       .*u   k>  -.<%  i.v  •(  ikct.  J.I  iiK'«.;fTXJtruc  A  riit. 

..    ..     » .^      K-    '..1     i»  i.-^    t.i     •  .11   .Je  SWWOil  ."i 

u.»  .»     ■'    s 'I'l'ij    ■>    ^ wiv.'  ii.iiK..^.    j,(C  W  Jtj  ^»: 

...  ...    wi.v    .*  .....X    .»   II   t.. v  tJ    ^v       :'.i^*s«   .x*.-^ 

a.  .  .1    -.1  -LW'*  «>k      <  •  ••'    >'<  ri   III  ■*(  n  A^k.  mV'.''"n!- 

•  ..s  .  ..■».'.        »v-  »**■.      .■»''    .'  .V  vcr;*.  :.aT  rt'.c* 

*  y,      i_..      IK    .  I  '    ,  I  -n   #  ■■•m  ■*."! -^.f  r.\  zx  n: 

.  »    *  . .  V  *•*  v>  "xj  'v*  •  a  :"i»  ;i?s  i:VT." 

...»,.   \  I  I.-M..  V,' •»•■■■  o  »«*■"  *- •■'*■'     W  ^-'.'.-frj^f- 


\\      ■     X 


VM.-M.'    IV    A"  .*>!.*    V. 


,•  \ 


tvS 
lit  \\:i 


.1 


Ka 
Ki: 

Ka! 


\'-\ 

■it 
vs 

*!>  )" '.x'   K.d  -Mart. 

U  iSi-  \^^M^•s  '"i,*-"  and  pcsltrior  Aff!  uwd  in 
.V  K'  i^ii*  iviu'^T.Kio  direction  of  thft  rwk»»- 
.***uh.  A\  U-asi.  i*  (he  opinion  of  Ideler,  who 

U  iil.-.  U»  W'lsiLS  ui  ihc  Ihiff^ts.* 

lnuu  ilu-  laoi  that  the  intercalated  year  liaH  two 
»'..i^>*a;U-d  J'*  .jtumtfxtHm,  the  name  of  hiiihexlih! 
U I » l»iM*  api'lu'vl  t»»  »t-  'I'he  term  annu*  hiMMrxiilia, 
U.i\vt\ii.  d^Ks  not  wour  in  any  writer  prior  lo  iledii, 
l..ii.  Ill  I'iaiV  ol  It.  the  phmse  annus  If i0»rrtuii. 

II  wai  tho  ihtfiituui  of  Ca?3ar  that  th«  biHwextum 
-.lu'uW  Ih«  UHH'il*'d  f^tructo  quadriennii  eircuilUt  as 
I  rws^uiuussa\s,  or  quinio  ^uoque  ineipientr.  annot  to 
UM  ihi*  worda of  .Mai'n»biu9.  The  phmsc. however, 
whuh  t'a'*»r  uatd  stvms  to  have  been  guartoquoque 
gum*,  which  wu^intorprcti^  by  the  priests  to  mean 
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tuted  fur  QuiDetiJi&.  ti>e  iDu&itt  in  wlucfa  Ci 
bom.  in  the  ecco::-!  J-JiiXn  year,  that  ia,  the 
the  dictator's  dea'.h ;-  xv  xite  ^ist  Jnban  ] 
\U*'  lirst  year  of  i^tt  cvrrccad  Jniisn  lalew 
i«.  4o  B.C.  T!ie  caaae  Anpttaua,  m  plice 
:ij.>>.  was  mirw::^oed  by  ibe  emperor  himse 
t;ir.^  wh^n  he  rectit^c  the  ens*  in  tbte  moi 

tie  \-irJi\ZT.  (Tz  vik  S7  B  C-  to,  that  i 
:>»  rr:ss  :>A  I'u^  LSiLe  of  Aupmiis.  w  t 
^\;+*iu-  .Ir-Tr:*  i^-M.  He  wat  bora  m  Se 
'rci  z^Tc  t&e  p^feresce  to  the  preoedingin 
n£3^:cs  5u:ei  us  :j:ie  sesaios  eoDHiIimn.  p 
ry  >ti7rc>:-.is  ■  -  "\\*ierea*  ibe  Umpeiw  J 
K'rtaj.  -^  -.j.^  oocTii  <.4  Serrilw,  was  fiist  J 
:j  :-•=  -i:r*-ili:e.  aal  thnoe  entered  the  ci 
-.:c:c.  i-Tfi  -^  :irf  stioe  iE»c£h  the  kcrions  : 
.' ir.irJ.-:zi  ziJrr^i  t^'naselTa  oDder  his  i 
i.7ii  >■:  u»?  *a=«*  3>:c.ib  F^Tpc  w»b  broogi 
'M  it:z2f:r.':j  :r  :iie  Rr:<x;an  peofde.  and  in  I 
zi'.ttrji  u  -zzti  vu  pm  to  ihe  dvH  wa 
vi*jK-j;jx  ?:r  i>:s^  rciK^is.  the  said  montj 
i.i:»  :>;'f!r.  ri.if:  >':^''-:i2;e  to  this  empire,  it  i 
:tf:r:»:c  :j  t:»i  5«i:c  thai  the  said  month 
.-i^-;  Xi'^jizia.'  -  A  pteoiscnimi  lo  the : 
>:rz  via-  ^njnti'i  -m  lie  aKAioo  of  Sextos  F 

rif  =):c*^  -.f  $ecw3jVr  in  like  mani>er 
H'T  T-iTJ:  :■"'  — 'T"-T-»*:-*  TTcm  tbc  gcikeral  s 
iz<i  :t-z  i-rKLt'.:^.  iiofirs  to  have  existed 
:je  ".--ri^  ::"  Mjfr:i.v>.u.*^  iVmitian.  loo.  r 
i;*  r.iri:*  ->r.  •."-.": .i:»£r.  bti  the  old  word 
b'.i-r*-!  Tx-ci :_-  dri:::  -.»:'  ibe  tyrant. 

7>.^  Fa»::  ■:•:'  Ci^-sir  hive  not  come  dov 
.tl  tJi'  :t  *r.:;re  '.r:3  Suri  tiacmenis  as  e: 
V:  ft*-«m  m  Gn::^.-*s  iTJc-^j-rc-sff.  or  mn 
pl'rV.ly  in  Fo2z:r."5  work.  /Wrcrvm  .4wtij 
.  .  rtlufut/i.  See  als?  s-i-nae  papers  by  Idch 
ay  bt  OiTiJ'.Wrd,  in  /(<r/iit  7Varw:'jv«  for  ;*C2  and  ISi;3. 
.V  i.irf'  ."VJ.i'/*  r.*n«r«m  7'A<  firt^onan  Yta". — The  Julian  calen 
n:  jtf.rai^;.  th';  l*;t '  [fA'.-t  th«^  m*:an  tropica)  year  to  be  3f>5d.  ( 
this,  HH  we  have  already  seen,  exceeds  i 
amount  by  \V  12",  the  accumulation  of  wh 
aiuit  yuar,  paused,  at  last,  considerable  in< 
i'Wj:.  Arfcordinirl.v.  in  the  vear  15S2.  Pope 
ih';  Xlllth.,  a.s!>i«t('d  by  Alovsius.  Lilius,  C 
<;iavi«H,  I'ctriis  Ciaconius.  and  others,  ai 
formH  th«j  caN.ndar.  The  ten  davs  bv  v.] 
yi-ar  had  lK.'i;n  unduly  retarded  were  sl'rucli 
a  r<i.'iilali<»n  that  tlif;  day  after  the  fourth  of 
in  thai  year  hhnujd  be  called  the  fifteenth 
wa>i  ordered  that,  whereas  hitherto  an  int 
day  had  been  inserted  cvt-ry  four  vears  for 
lure  tlirt'c  such  intercalations  in  the  coiiree 
hundred  years  should  be  omitted  viz.  i 
years  which  are  divisible  without  re'maindei 
but  not  by  400.  Thus,  acrordina  to  the  Ju 
endar,  the  years  1600,  1700,  1800.  1900  a 
were  to  have  been  bissextile  ;  hut,  by  the  re 
of  Gregory,  thu  years  1700.  1800,  and  19( 
to  receive  no  intercalation,  while  the  vp-i 
an<l  2000  were  to  be  bisse.viilc  as  before^"' 

7^2    tI'V'I/*!*'  "^'^^^^^  ^-^^  *««"^  I 
1&82,     The  fullest  aecount  of  this  correoti. 

he-  found  in  the  work  of  Clavius!entS 


;,».. 


Mars,  posteriwem. 

>lan  priorem. 

Mart. 

>tan. 

Mart. 


1.  (Coiworioiu,  c.  22.)— 2.  (Suot.,  On 


av.,  c.  31.)— 3. 


CAtENDAR. 


CALENDAR. 


tmimii  c  Oregorio  XIII.  P-M.  reHihiti  Expliea- 

As  the  Gregorian  calendar  has  only  97  leap- 
rs  JB  a  period  of  400  years,  the  mean  Gregorian 
r  ■  (303x3e54>97x366)-r400,  that  is,  365a., 
49^  IS",  <»*  only  S4"  more  than  the  mean  tropi- 
fear.  This  difference,  in  sixty  years,  would 
nt  to  S4',  and  in  60  times  60,  or  3600  years, 
I  hmira,  or  a  day.  Hence  the  French  astrono- 
t  Oeiambre,  has  proposed  that  the  years  3600, 
1^  10,800,  and  aU  multiples  of  3600,  should  not 
sap-yeara.  The  Gregorian  calendar  was  intro- 
)d  into  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
n  and  Portiigal,  on  the  day  named  in  the  bull. 
France,  two  months  after,  by  an  edict  of  Henry 
the  9th  of  December  was  followed  by  the  20th. 
Catholic  parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
U)w  Coonthes  adopted  the  correction  in  1683, 
ad  in  1586,  Hungary  in  1687.  The  Protestant 
» of  Europe  resisted  what  they  called  a  papis- 

invention  for  more  than  a  century.  At  last, 
roo,  Protestant  Germany,  as  well  as  Denmark 
Holland,  allowed  reason  to  prevail  over  preju- 
,  and  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland 
id  their  example  the  following  year. 

Eoj^nd,  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  first 
(ed  in  1752,  and  in  Sweden  in  1753.  In  Rus- 
md  those  countries  which  belong  to  the  Greek 
ndi.  the  Julian  year,  or  old  style  as  it  is  called, 
pf^ails. 

this  articte  free  use  has  been  made  of  Ideler^ 
[  Lekrbuck  dcr  Chronologie,  For  other  infer- 
t>D  connected  with  the  Roman  measurement 
me,  see  Clepsvdbi,  Dtsa,  Horji,  Hobologia, 
racH,  NcNDiNA,  S^culuh,  Sideba. 
le  fcdlowing  Calendar,  which  gives  the  rising 
Betting  of  the  stars,  the  Roman  festivals,  &;c., 
ken  from  an  article  on  the  Roman  Calendar 
uly's.  Real-Encyclopadie  der  classischen  AlUr- 
nristetuehaft.   It  has  been  principally  compiled 

Ovid's  Fasti,  Columella,  and  Pliny's  Natural 
yrj.  The  letter  O.  signifies  Ovid,  C.  Columella, 
liny ;  but  when  C.  is  placed  immediately  aAer 
late,  it  signifies  a  day  on  which  the  Comitia 

held. 


tJan.Kal. 
8  IV. 

I  HI. 

t       Prid. 

i       Nod. 
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vni. 
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VII. 
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VI. 
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V. 

1 

IV. 
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HI. 
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Prid. 
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Id. 
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XIX. 

5 

XVIII. 
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XVII. 

7 

XVJ. 
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XV. 
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XIV. 

0 

xm. 

1 

XII. 

JANUARIUe. 

F. 

F. 

C.  Cancer  occidit. 

C.  Ceesari  Delphinus  matutino  ex- 
oritur.  PI. 

F.  Lyra  oritur.  0.  et  P.  tempeata- 
tem  signilicat.  0.  Atticce  et  finiti- 
mis  regionibus  aquila  vesperi  occi- 
dit. 

F. 

C. 

C.  Delphini  vespertine  occasu  con- 
tinui  dies  hiemant  Italise.  PI. 

Agon.  Delphinus  oritur.  O. 

En.  Media  hieras.  0. 

Car.  Np. 

C. 

Np. 

En.  Dies  vitios.  ex  SC. 

Car.  Tempestas  incerta.  C. 

C.  Sol  in  Aquarium  transit,  Leo 
mane  incipit  occidcre ;  africus,  in- 
terdum  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

C.  Sol  in  Aquario.  0.  et  P.  Cancer 
desinit  occidere :  hiemat.  C. 

C.  Aquarius  incipit  oriri,  venlus  af- 
ricus tempestatem  significat.  C. 

C. 

C. 

c. 


F.  23         XI.  C.  Fidicula  vesperi  occidit.  dicB  i^n- 

vius.  C. 

Lyra  occidit  O. 
C.  Leonis,  que  est  in  pectore,  clara 

Stella  occidit.  0.    Ex  occasu  pris- 

tini  sideris  significat  tempestatem ; 

inlerdum  etiam  tempestas.  C. 
A.  25      VIII.  C.  Stella  regia  appellata  Tuberoni 

in  pectore  Leonis  occidit  matuti 

no.  P. 
C. 
C.  Leonis,  quae  est  in  pectore,  clara 

Stella  occidit,  nonnunquam  signifi- 

caturliiems  bipartita.  C. 
C.  Auster,  aut  africua,  hiemat :  pla- 

vius  dies.  C. 
F. 
N.  Delphinus  incipit  occidere,  item 

Fidicula  occidit.  C. 

G.  31       Prid.  C.  Eorum,  quae  supra  sunt,  siderum 

occasus  tempestatem  facit :  inter 
dum  tantununodo  significat.  C. 


G.  23 

H.  24 


B.  26 

C.  27 


D.  28 

E.  29 

F.  30 


X. 

IX. 


VIL 

VL 


V. 
IV. 

m. 


H. 


A. 

2 

B. 

3 

C. 

4 

D. 

5 

E. 

6 

F. 

7 

G. 

8 

H. 

9 

A. 

10 

B. 

11 

C. 

12 

D. 

13 

E. 

14 

rEBRUARIUa. 

1  Feb.  KaL  N.  Fidis  incipit  occidere,  ventus  eu 
rinus  et  interdum  auster  cum  gran 
dine  est.  C. 
rv.  N.  Lyra  et  medius  leo  occidunt.  O. 

III.  N.  Delphinus  occidit.  0.  Fidis  tota 
et  Leo  medius  occidit.  Corua  aut 
septentrio,  nonnimquam  favoniua. 
C. 

Prid.  N.  Fidicula  vesperi  occidit.  P. 
Non.  Aquarius  oritur,  zephyrus  flare  inci- 
pit. O.    Medie  partes  Aquarii  ori- 
untur,  ventosa  tempestas.  C. 
VIIL  N. 
VII.  N.  Calisto  sidus  occidit :  favonii  spl- 

rare  incipiunt.  C. 
VI.  N.  Ventosa  tempestas.  C. 
V,  N.  Veris  initium.  0. 

IV.  N. 
III.  N.  Arctophylax  oritur.  O. 

Prid.  N. 
Id.  Np. 
XVI.  N.  Corvus,  Crater,  et  Anguis  oriuu- 

tur.    O.     Vesperi   Crater  oritur. 

venti  mutatio.  C. 

F.  15        XV.  Luper.  Np.  Sol  in  Pisces  transltum 

facit :  nonnunquam  ventosa  tem 
pestas. 

G.  16      XIV.  En.  Venti  per  sex  dies  vehemenlius 

flant.    Sol  in  Piscibus.  0. 
H.  17      XIII.  Quir.  Np.  Favonius  vel  auster  cum 
grandine  et  nimbis  ut  et  sequent! 
die.  C. 

A.  18     xn.  c. 

B.  19         XL  C. 

C.  20  X.  C.  Leo  desinit  occidere ;  venti  se^ 

tentrionales,  qui  dicuntur  omithiae, 
per  dies  triginta  esse  sclent :  turn 
et  himndo  advenit.  C. 

21  IX.  Feral  F.  Arcturus  prima  nocte  ori* 

tur:  frigidus  dies:  aquilone,  vel 
coro,  interdum  pluvia.  C. 

22  VIII.  C  Sagitta  crepusculo  incipit  oriri ; 

vane  tempestatea :  balcyonei  dies 
vocantur.  C. 

23  VII.  Ter.  Np.  Hirundinum  adventun.  O. 

Ventosa  tempestas.  Hirundo  con- 
spicitur.  C.  Arcturi  exortua  ves- 
pertinus.  P. 

24  VI.  Regif.  N. 

25  V.  C. 

26  IV.  En 

Itfl 


CALENDAR. 


CALENDAB. 


fi.  37 

C   28 


m.  Eq.  Np. 
Prid.  C. 


MABTnXB. 


B. 

7 

Non. 

a 

8 

VIU. 

D. 

9 

vn. 

E. 

10 

VI. 

F. 

11 

V. 

-B. 

12 

rv". 

H. 

13 

HI. 

A. 

14 

Prid. 

B. 

15 

Id. 

C. 

16 

XVII. 

D. 

17 

XVI. 

D.  lMaTt.Kii.Np. 

E.  2         VI.  F. 

F.  3  V.  C,  Alter  e  Piacibua  occidit.  O. 

o.  4       rv.  C. 

H.    5         III.  C.  Arctophylax  occidit.    Viademi- 

ator  oritur.  0.    Cancer  oritur  Cte- 

sari.  P. 
A.    6       Prid.  Np.  Hoc  die  Cssar  Ponlifex  Maxi- 

moa  factus  est. 
F.  Pegaaoa  oritur.  O. 
F.  Corona  oritur.  O.     Piscis  aqui- 

lonius  oritur.  P. 
C.  Orion  exoritur.    In  Attica  Mil- 

Tius  apparere  serratur.  P. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
En. 

Eq.  Nn» 
Np.  Nepa  incipit  occidere,  significat 

tempestatem.  C.    Scorpiua  occidit 

Cesari.  P. 
F.  Scorpiua  medius  occidit.  0.    Ne- 
pa occidit,  hiemat.  C. 
lab.  Np.  Milvius  oritur.  0.    Sol  in 

Arietem  tranaitum  facit.    Favooi- 

03  Tel  corns.  C. 
£.  18       XV.  N.  Sol  in  Ariete.  0.    Italis  MQri- 

U8  ostendltur.  P. 
Quin.  N. 
C. 
C.  Equua  occidit  mane.  C.  P.  sep- 

tentrionales  venti.  C. 
N. 
Tubil.  Np.  Aries  incipit  exoriri,  plu- 

Tius  dies,  interdum  ningit.  C. 
Q.  Rex  0.  F.    Hoc  et  sequenti  die 

equinoctiura  vernum  tempestatem 

significat.  C. 
25      VIII.  C.  i£quin»ctium  Temnm.  0.  P. 
VII.  C. 

Np.  Hoc  die  Ceesar  Alexandriam 

recepit. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

APBILIS. 

C.  1  Apr.  Kal.  N.  Scorpiua  occidit.  0.    Nepa  oc- 

cidit mane,  tempestatem  signifi- 
cat. C. 

D.  3         IV.  C.  Pleiades  occidunt.  C. 

E.  3         III-  C.  In  Attica  VergUiie  vesperi  oc- 

cultantur.  C. 

F.  4      Prid.  C.  Ludi  Matr.  Mag.  Vergiliae  in  Bce- 

otia  occultantur  vesperi.  P. 
O.    5      Non.  Ludi.    FaTonius  .aut   auster  cum 

grandine.    0.      Ceesari    et    Chal- 

deeis  Vereilia  occultantur  vesperi. 

.£gypto  Orion  et  Gladius  ejus  in- 

cipiunt  abscondi.  P. 
H.    8      Vin.  Np.  Ludi.   Vergilia  vesperi  celan- 

tuT.    Interdum  hiemat.  C. 
A.    7        VII.  N.  Ludi.  Hoc  die  et  ddobns  sequen- 

tibns  auatri  et  africi,  tempestatem 

significant.  C, 
8.    8        VI.  N.  Ludi.    Significatur  imber  Libr» 

occasu.  P. 

C.  9  V.  N.  Ludi. 

D.  10         rv.  N.  Ludi  in  Cir. 

E.  11        m.  N.  Ludi 

198 


C.  24 


27 


XIV. 

XIII. 

XII. 

XI. 
X. 

IX. 


VI. 

V. 
IV. 

III. 

Prid. 


P.  IS      Prid. 


G.  13 

H.  14 

A.  15 

B.  16 

C.  17 


Id. 
XVIII. 

xvn, 

XVI. 
XV. 


D.  18       XIV. 


E.  19 

XIII. 

F.  20 

XIL 

0.  21 

XI. 

H.  22 

X. 

A.  23 

IX. 

B.  24 

C.  26 

vni 
vu. 

D.  26 


VI. 


E.  27 

V. 

F.  28 

IV 

G.  29 

m 

H.  30      Prid. 


A.  I  Mat  Kal. 

B.  2         VI. 


C.    3  V. 


D.  4         IV. 

E.  5  III. 

F.  6       Prid. 


G.    7  Non. 

H.    8  VHL 

A.  9  VII. 

B.  10  VI. 

C.  11  V. 


D.  12         IV. 

E.  13         III. 


N.  Lndi  Cereri.    Socobe  oi 

hiemat.  C. 

Np.  LndL   Libnoocidit:hie 
N.  Lndi  Venton  tempesta 

brea;  nee  hoc  OQUtanter.  ( 
Ford.  Np.  Lad. 
N.  LudL     SucuIb  ooctdottt 

Attics.  P. 
N.  Ludi.   Sd  in  Taoram  tn 

facit,  plttviam  significat  C. 

1»  occidunt  vesperi  Ccst 

est  palilicium  Bidns.  P. 
N.  Ludi.   Soculn  so  vesperi 

pluviam   significat.    C.     . 

bucuIk  occidunt  veqteri.  P 
Cer.  N.  Ludi  in  Cir.    Sol  ii 

0. 
N.  As^ris  Socnls  oocidn 

peri-  C. 
Par.  Np.  Ver  bipartitur,  pi 

nonounquam  grando.  C. 
N.  VergiliR  cum  Sole  oriunt 

ricus  vel  auster :  dies  hum 
Vin.  Np.  Prima  nocte  Fidi( 

paret :  tempestatem  signifi^ 
C.  Palilicium  sidus  oritur  Ca 
Rob.  Np.  Medium  ver,  Ari( 

ditf  tempestatem  significat 

oritur.  O.  Hffidi  exoriunti 
F.  Bceotiae   et  Attics    Can 

peri    occultatur.     Fidicula 

oritur.  P. 
C.  Assyriae  Orion  totos  a! 

tur.  P. 
Np.   Ludi  flor.    Auster  fei 

pluvia.  C. 
C.   Ludi.    Mane   Capra   e 

austrinus  dies,  interdum 

C.   Assyrite  totus  Canis  al 

tur.  P. 
C.  Ludi.     Canis  se  vespei 

tempestatem  significat. 

KAIU8. 

N.  Capella  oritur.  C. 

F.    Comp.    Argestes    fare 

Hyades  oriuntur.  0.     Sue 

Sole  exoritur,  septentriona 

ti.  C.    Sucule  matutino  i 

tur.  P. 
C.  Centaurus  oritur.  0.    Cc 

totus  apparet,  tempestaten 

icat.  C. 
C. 
C.  Lyra  oritur.  O.    Centau 

viam  significat.  C. 
0.  Scorpius  medius  occidit.  < 

I^  medius  occidit,   temp 

significat.  C. 
N.  Vergilis  exoriuntur  ma 

vonius.  C. 
F.  Capella  pluvialis  oritur 

^gypto  vero  eodem  die 

vesperi  occultatur.  P. 
Lem.  N.  .£stati8  initium,  f 

aut  corns,  interdum  etiam 

C. 
C.  Vergilis  tots  apparent ; 

us  aut  corns :  interdum  et 

C.    Vei^liarum  exortus. 
Lem.  N.  Orion  occidit.  0. 

occasus  matutinus  Cesari 

tatem  significat.  P. 
Np.  Ludi  Mart,  in  Circ. 
Lem.  N.  Pleiades  oriuntur. 

tis  initiom.  O.    Fidis  maui 


CALENDAR. 


CALENDAR. 


f .  14 

G.  14 


B.  1« 

A  17 

L  18 
a  19 

C.  SO 
Rtl 


?.  St 


Prid. 
Id. 


xvn. 

XVL 

XV. 
XIV. 

xiir. 

XII. 


XI. 


significat  tempeatatem.  C.  Fidicu- 

is  exortus.  P. 
C.  Taams  oritur.  0. 
Np.  Fidis   mane   exoritur,  auster, 

aat  euro-n»tu3  iDterdum,  dies  hu- 

miduB.  C 
F. 
C.  Hoc  et  sequent!  die  euro-notus 

Tel  aoBter  cum  pluvja.  C. 
C. 

C.  Sol  in  Geminis.  0.  et  C. 
C. 
Agon.  Np.  Canis  oritur.  0.    Sucn- 

Itt  ezoriuntur,  septentrionales  ven- 

ti :  nonnunqu&m  auster  cum  plu- 

Tia.  C.    CapeUa  vesperi  occidit  et 

in  Attica  Canis.  P. 
N.  Hoc  et  sequent!  die  Arcturos 

mane  occidit ;  tempestatem  signif- 

icat.  C.    Ononis  Gladius  occidere 

incipit.  P. 


G.  S3 

X.  Tub.  Np. 

as4 

IX.  Q.  Rex.  C.  F. 

A.S5 

VUL  C.  Aquila  oritur.  0.    Hoc  die  etbi- 

duo  sequenti  Capra  mane  exoritur, 

septentrionales  Tenti.  C. 

B.S8 

Vn.  C.  Arctophylax  occidit.  0. 

as7 

VI  C.  Hyades  oriuntur. 

D.  S8 

V.  C. 

E.S9 

IV.  c. 

F.  30 

in.  C. 

6  31 

Prid.  C. 

J0N108. 

a    lJon.Kai  N.  Aquila  oritur.  0.     Hoc  et  se- 

queoti  Aquila  oritur ;    tempestas 

Tentosa  et  interdum  pluvia.  C. 

A.   t 

IV.  F.  Mart.  Car.  Monet.    Hyades  ori- 

untur, dies  pluvius.  0.    Aquila  ori- 

tur vesperi.  P. 

%   S 

ni.  C.  Cssari  et  Assyria  Aquila  vespe- 

ri oritur.  P. 

C.    4 

Prid.  C. 

0.    4 
Bl   6 
B.   6 

r.  7 

Prid. 
Non. 

vni. 
vn. 

6.  8 

VI. 

E  9 
*&.10 

V. 
IV. 

8.11 
CIS 
D.  13 

£14 

f.w 

m. 

Prid. 

Id. 

XVIII. 
XVII. 

6.11 
A  17 

B19 

XVL 

XV. 

XIV. 

XIII. 

an 

xn. 

»S1 

XI. 

tn 

f.S3 

X 

IX. 
VIIL 

N.  Arcturus  matutino  occidit.  P. 

N.  Arctophylax  occidit.  0.  Arctu- 
rus occidit,  favonius  aut  corns.  C. 

N.  Menti.  in  capit.  Delphinua  ves- 
peri exoritur.  P. 

Vest.  N.  Fer. 

N.  Delphin.  vesperi  oritur.  O.  et  C. 
et  P.  Favonius,  interdum  rorat. 
C, 

Matr.  N. 

N. 

N.  Calor  incipit.  C. 

N. 

Q.  St.  D.  F.  Hyades  oriuntur.  O. 
Gladius  Orionis  exoritur.  P. 

C.  Zephyrus  flat.    Orion  oritur.  0. 

C.  Delphinua  totua  apparet.  O. 

C. 

O.  Minervn  in  Aventino.  Sol  in 
Cancro.  O.  et  C.  In  ^Egypto  Gla- 
dius Orionis  oritur. 

0.  Summano  ad  Circ.  Max.  Ophi- 
uchus  oritur.  0. 

C.  Anguifer,  qui  a  Greecis  dicitur 
'0^iovx(K,  mane  occidit,  tempesta- 
tem aignificat.  0. 

C. 

C. 

O.  Hoc  et  biduo  sequenti  solstitium, 
lavonius  et  calor.  C.  Longissima 
dies  totius  anni  et  nox  brevissima 
aolstitium  conficiunt.  P. 


H.  25  vn.  C. 

A.  26  VI.  C.  Orionis  Zona  oritur :  solstitima 

0.    Orion  exoritur  desari.  P 

B.  27  V.  C. 

C.  28  IV.  C. 

13.  29  in.  C.  Ventosa  tempestaa.  C. 

E.  30  Prid.  F. 


F.  1  Jul.  Kal. 

G.  2         VL 
H.  3          V. 

A.  4      rv. 


B.    6 


D.  7 

E.  8 

F.  9 

G.  10 

H.  11 

A.  12 

B.  13 

C.  14 

D.  15 

E.  16 
P.  17 
G.  18 
H.  19 
A.  80 


B.  21 

C.  22 

D.  23 

E.  24 


H.  27 

A.  28 

B.  29 


ni. 


C.    6       Prid. 


Non. 

vni. 
vn. 

VL 

V. 
IV. 

in. 

Prid. 
Id. 

xvn. 

XVI. 
XV. 
XIV. 

xin. 


XII. 
XI. 
X. 


IX. 


F.  25       VIIL 


G.  26     vn. 


VI. 

V. 

IV. 


c.  80       HI. 

D.  31       Prid. 


£.  1  Aug.  Kal. 

F.  2  IV. 

G.  3  HI. 
H.  4       Prid. 


A.  6 

B.  6 

C.  7 

D.  8 

E.  9 

F.  10 


Non. 

vm. 
vn. 

VL 

v. 

IV. 


JUUU8. 

N.  Favonius  vel  auster  et  calor.  C 

N. 

N. 

Np.  Corona  occidit  mane.  C.  Zona 
Orionis  Assyriae  oritur.  P.  .^gyj^. 
to  Procyon  matutino  oritur.  P. 

Popl.  N.  Chaldsis  Corona  occidit 
matutino.  Attics  Orion  eo  die  ex 
oritur. 

N.  Ludi  ApoUin.  Cancer  mediua 
occidit,  calor.  C. 

N.  Ludi. 

N.  Ludi.  Capricomos  medius  occi- 
dit. C. 

N.  Ludi.  Cepheus  vesperi  exoritur, 
tempeatatem  significat.  C. 

C.  Ludi.  Prodromi  flare  incipiant 
C. 

C.  Ludi. 

Np.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi  in  Cir. 

C.  Merk.  .£gyptii8  Orion  desioit  ez- 
oriri.  P. 

Np.  Merk.  Procyon  exoritur  maoe^ 
tempestatem  significat.  C. 

F.  Merk. 

C.  Assyris  Procyon  exoritur.  P. 

C.  Merk. 

Lucar.  Np.  Merk. 

C.  Ludi  Vict.  Caesar.  Sol  in  Leo- 
nem  transitum  facit,  faroniua.  0. 
Aquila  occidit.  P. 

C.  Lucar.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi. 

Nept.  Ludi.  Prodromi  in  Italia  sen- 
tiuntur.  P. 

N.  Ludi.  I>eonis  in  pectore  clara 
Stella  exoritur,  interdum  tempes- 
tatem significat.  C. 

Fur.  Np.  Ludi.  Aquarius  incipit  oc- 
cidere clare :  favonius,  vel  auster. 
C. 

C.  Ludi.  Canicula  apparet ;  caligo 
eestuosa.  C. 

C.  In  Circ.    Aquila  exoritur.  C. 

C.  In  Circ. 

C.  In  Circ.  I^eonis  in  pectore  cla- 
r«e  stellee  ezoriuntur,  interdum  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C.  In  Circ.  Aquila  occidit,  signifi- 
cat tempestatem.  C. 

C. 

AVOUBTUS. 

N.  Etesis.  C. 

C.  Fer. 

C. 

C,  Leo  medius  exoritur ;  tempest*» 

tern  significat.  C. 
F. 

F.  Arcturus  medius  occidit   P. 
C.  Aquarius  occidit  medius,  nebn- 

losus  KStUS.  C. 
C.  Vera  ratione  autumni  initiom  Fi* 

dicuUe  occBSU  P. 
Np. 
C. 


■niIIU£:'3l 


-.-1. 


r.  v. 


>  ■ 
■  fr  ■ 


_i  •  -^ 


1  :-.  *^MB^- 


CALENDAR. 


CAUDA. 


i       VII.  C.  Neps  frons  exontor,  tempesta- 

tern  significat.  G. 
r        VI.  C.  SucuIbb  vesperi  exoriuntur.  P. 
I  V.  C  Vergilie  nccidunt,  biemat  com 

frigore-etgelioidiis.  C. 
IV,  C.  Arctunw  vesperi  occidit,  Tento- 

sus  dies.  C. 
>         in.  C.  Hoc  et  sequent!  die  Cassiope  in- 

cipit  occidere,  tempestatem  signifi- 

cat  C. 
Prid.  C.  Csesari  Arcturus  occidit,  et  Su- 

culs  exoriuntur  cum  Sole.  P. 

irOTKUBBB. 

NoT.Kal.  N.  Hoc  die  et  postero  caput  Tauri 
occidit,  pluviam  significat.  P. 
IV.  ....  Arcturus  occidit  vesperi.  P. 
III.  ....  Fidicula  mane  exoritur,  hie- 
mat  et  pluit.  C. 

Prid 

Non.  F. 

VIII.  F.  Ludi.    Fidiculae  sidus  totum  ex- 
oritur,  auster,  vel  favonius,  biemat. 
C. 
Vn.  C.  Ludi. 

VI.  C.  Ludi.  Stella  dara  Scorpionis 
exoritur,  signi&cat  tempestatem, 
biemat.  C. 
V.  C.  Ludi.  Hiemis  initium,  auster 
aut  eurus,  interdum  rorat.  C.  Gla- 
dius  Ononis  occidere  incipit.  P. 
rv.  C.  Ludi. 

III.  C.  Ludi.    Vergiliae  occidunt.  P. 
Prid.  C.  Ludi. 
Id.  Np.  Epul.  Indict.   Dies  incertos,  see- 
pius  tamen  placidus.  C. 
XVIIL  F. 

XVII.  C.  Ludi.  Pleb.  in  Circ. 
XVI.  0.  In  Giro.    Fidis  exoritur  mane, 
auster,  interdum  aquilo  magnus.  G. 
XV.  C.  In  Giro.    Aquilo,  interdum  aus- 
ter cum  pluvia.  G. 
XrV.  C.  Merk.    Sol  in  Sagittarium  tran- 
situm  facit.    Suculee  mane  oriun- 
tur,  tempestatem  significat.  G. 
XIII.  0.  Merk. 

XII.  C.  Merk.    Tauri  comua  vesperi  oc- 
cidunt, aquilo  frigidus  et  pluvia.  G. 
XI.  C.  Sucula  mane  occidit,  biemat.  C. 
X.  C.  Lopus  occidit  mane,  tempesta- 
tem significat.  G. 
IX.  C. 

,    vin.  c. 

»  VII.  C.  Ganicula  occidit  Soils  ortu,  bie- 
mat. C. 

t         VI.  C. 

r  V.  0. 

I        IV.  C. 

»        IIL  C. 

I  Prid.  C.  Totae  suculae  occidunt,  favonius 
aut  auster,  interdum  pluvia.  C, 

DECEMBER. 

iDec.Kal.  N.  Dies  incertus,  seepius  tamen  pla- 
cidus. 

t     rv 

•        HI 

4      Prid 

6  Non.  F. 

I  Vin.  . .  Sagittarius  medius  occidit,  tem- 
pestatem significat.  G. 

7  VII   C.  Aqnila  mane  oritur.   Africus,  in- 

terdum auster,  irrorat.  G. 

«        VI.  C. 

»        V.  c. 

10       IV.  c. 

Cc 


A.  11 

B.  12 

C.  13 

D.  U 
£.  1ft 

F.  16 

G.  17 


H.  18 

A.  19 

B.  20 

C.  21 

D.  22 

E.  23 

F.  U 

G.  25 
H.  26 

A.  27 

B.  28 

C.  29 

D.  80 


m. 

Prid. 
td. 

XIX. 
XVIII. 
XVII. 

XVI. 


XV. 

XIV. 

XIII. 

XII. 

XI. 

X. 

IX. 

vin. 

VII. 
VI. 

V. 
IV. 

in. 


E.  31       Prid. 


.^gon.  Np.  Corns  vel  septentrio, 
interdum  auster  cum  pluvia   C. 

En. 

Np.  Scorpio  tolas  mane  exoritur, 
biemat.  0. 

F. 

Cons.  Np. 

C. 

Sat.  Np.  Feriae  Satuml.  Sol  m 
Capricomum  transitum  facit,  bru- 
male  solstitium  ut  Hipparcho  pLi 
cet.  C- 

G.  Ventorum  coromutatio.  0 

Opal.  Np. 

G. 

Div.  Np. 

C. 

Lar.  Np.  Gapra  occidit  mane,  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C.  Brumale  solstitium,  sicut  Cha&- 
deei  observant,  significat.  C. 

C. 

c. 

C.  Delpbinus    incipit    oriri   mane, 
tempestatem  significat.  G. 
C. 

F.  Aquila  occidit,  biemat.  G. 

F.  Ganicula  occidit  vesperi,  tempes- 
tatem significat.  C. 

G.  Tempestas  ventosa.  G. 


XZPLANATION    OF    ABBKSVIXTI0N8. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  These  letters  are  found 
in  aU  the  old  calendars,  and  no  doubt  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  nundinet  in  the  week  of 
eight  days ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
first  seven  letters  are  still  employed  in  ecclesiastical 
calendars  to  mark  the  days  of  the  Christian  week. 

Agon.,  Agonalia. — Arm.,  Armilustrum,  Varro. — 
ApoUin.,  ApoltinaTCS. —  August.,  Augvstalia.  —  C., 
Comitialis,  Comitiavit.  —  Gees.,  Ctrsaris.  —  Gapit., 
Capitdio. — Gar.,  Carmentalia, — Gar.,  Carmt. — Cer., 
Ceretdia^  Varro. — Gir.  and  Girc.,  Circenses,  Circo. 
— Comp.,  Compitalia. — Con.,  C(m*ua/ia,  Plutarch. — 
Div.,  DitalieL,  Feslus. — Eid.,  Eidus. — En.,  EndoteT' 
cisus,  that  is,  intercisus.  —  Epul.,  Epulum.  —  Eq., 
Equina^  Varro,  Ovid,  Feslus. — Equor.  prob.,  Eqw>- 
rumprobandorum,  Valer.  Max.  (lib.  2.) — F.,  Fattus. — 
F.  p.,  Fastut  primo. — F\>.,FasPratori. — Fer.,Ferite, 
—  Fer.  or  Feral.,  Feralia.  —  Flor.,  Floralia,  Ovid, 
Pliny. — Font., /Vmiano/io,  Varro. — ForA.y  Fordicidia, 
Varro. — H.  D.,  Hoc  Die. — Hisp.,  Hitpaniam  vicit. — 
Id.,  Idus. — Indict.,  Tndictvm. — Kal.,  Kalendtt. — Lar., 
Larentalia,  Varro,  Ovid,  Plutarch. — Lem.,  Lcmuria, 
Varro,  Ovid. — Lib.,  Ubcralia,  Varro. — Lud.,  Ludi. — 
Luper.,  Lupercalia,  Varro. — Mart.,  Martin  Ovid.— 
Mat.,  Main  Matuta,  Ovid. — Max.,  Maximum. — ^Me- 
dit.,  Meditrinalia,  Varro. — Merk.,  Merkatus. — Mo- 
net., Moneta.—N.,  Nefa»tu3.~N.  F.,  iV</iw.— Np., 
Nefashu  primo.  —  Nept.,  Neptunalia,  Neptuno.  — 
Non.,  NoTuB. — Opal.,  Opalia,  Varro. — Opic,  Opicort" 
giva^  Varro. — Par.,  Parilia,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — 
Pleb.,  Pleheii,  P/efri*.— Poplif.,  P(>p6/«^iMm.— Port., 
Portunalia. — Pr.,  Pratori. — Prob.,  Probandorum. — 
Q.,  Quando. — Q.  Rex  c.  F.,  Quando  rex  comitiavit 
faSf  Varro,  Festus. — Q.  St.  d.,  Quando  stercus  rfe- 
fertur,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus.— Quin.,  Quinquatrut, 
varro. — Quir.,  QuirinaUa, — Regif,  Regi/itgium,  or, 
according  to  Ovid,  the  23d  of  February. — Rob.,  Ro- 
bigalia,  Varro.  —  Satur.,  Saturnalia,  Macrobius. — 
St.,  Stercus.— TeT.y  TerminaHa.—TnbiU  Tubilu*- 
trumy  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus.— Vest.,  Vetta. — ^Vict., 
Victoria. — Vin.,  Vinalia.  Varro. — Vole,  VoteanaliOy 
Varro. — Vol.,  VW/unw/to,  Varro. 

CAL'IDA.  or  CALDA,  the  warm  drink  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted  of  warm  wa- 

SOI 


CALENDAK. 

G.  11  in.  C.  Fidicula  occasu  suo  aatummim 
inchoat  Ceesari.  P. 

H.  12  Phd.  C.  Fidis  occidit  mane  et  autumnas 
incipit.  C.  AUicie  Equus  oriens 
tempestatem  significat  et  vesperi 
-^gypto  et  Cttsari  Delphinus  occt- 
dens.  P. 

A.  13  Id.  Np.  Delphtni  occasns  tempestatem 

significant.  C. 

B.  14      XIX.  F.DelphiiumatutinufioccasiiB  tem- 

pestatem sicnificat.  C. 

C.  15    XVIII.  C. 

B.  16    xvn.  C. 

E.  17       XVI.  Port.  Np. 

F.  18        XV.  C.  Merk. 

G.  19       XIV.  Vin.  F.  P. 

H.  20  XIII.  C.  Sol  in  Virginem  transitum  fiicit, 
hoc  et  sequent!  die  tempestatem 
significatf  interdum  et  tonat.  Eo- 
dem  die  Fidis  occidit.  G. 

A.  21        XII.  Cons.  Np. 

B.  22         XI.  £n.  Ceesari  et  Assyrie  Vindemiator 

oriri  mane  incipit.  P. 

C.  23  X.  Vole.  Np.  Fidis  occasn  tempesta- 

plerumque  oritur,  et  phivia.  C. 

D.  24        IX.  C. 

E.  25       VIII.  Opic.  Np. 

F.  26        VII.  C.  Viodemiator  exoritnr  manr, 

Arctunis  incipit  occidere,intei-i: 
pluvia.  C. 

G.  27         VI.  Volt.  Np. 

H.  28  V.  Np.  H.  D.  Ara  VictoriK  in  Cii- 

dicataest.   Sagitta  occidit :  ] 
desinunt  P. 

A.  29         IV.  F. 

B.  30         III.  F.    Humeri   Virgiaia    ^^ 

Etesis  desinunt  flare,  r( 
hiemat.  C. 
n  31       Prid.  C.  Andromeda  vespcri  (. 
dum  hiemat.  C. 


F-     19 


SO 
Si 


A.    £2 


D. 

1 

E. 

2 

F. 

3 

G. 

4 

H. 

6 

A. 

6 

B. 

7 

C. 

8 

D. 

9 

E. 

10 

F. 

n 

G.  12 


H.  13 

A.  14 

B.  15 

C.  16 


D.  17 

E.  18 


SEPTlMBaX. 

SeptKaL  N. 

IV.  N.  Hoc  die  Fer.  Nr| 

nus  deainit  occidin 

III.  Np. 

Prid.  G.  Ludi  Romani. 

Non.  F.  Ludi.  Vindonii. 
tics  Arctunis  n  I 
Sagitta  occidit  i. 

vm.  F.  £udi 

VII.  G.  Ludi.    Pisci 
occidere  et  c 
pestatem  sign 
VI.  G.  LudL 

V.  G.  Ludi.    Ca- 

peri  P. 

IV.  C.  Ludi. 
III.  C.Ludi.   lav 

go  media  o\ 
Prid.  N.  Ludi.    / 
Tehemcnli- 
manque  pi 
Id.  Np.  Expri  ■ 
tempestai* 
XVIII.  F.  Equor.  ■ 
XVIL  N.  Ludi  H 
XVI.  C.  In  Cir- 
tenet  Vir 


siseque  i! 
XV.  0.  In  Ci 

vonius ; 

C. 
XIV.  C.  In  Ci 

favuniii 

sari  on 
200 


CAMELOP.UIDALT:^. 


\CiXa 

■■•i-'it  ma- 

A'Cinl    KU?.OV 

TUeae  culo- 

been  slaves, 

i-i  we  may 

in  iaclf  we 

lUvays  with 

iiid  valour. 

ii'd  to  ihis 

)ii  Hervauts, 

lorace.' 

1  by  itself; 

■>t  identical 

re  not  the 

,  who  mere- 

t>cs  of  gain  and 

n  being  indispen- 

)inf:tiinc3  furbid- 

i/ur  exercilum*). 

I  icrcatoruqiu,  qui 

^  which  plainly 

1  dealers,     l.ivy 

<  business.     The 

Micted  with  lixa, 

I  ouch  as  the  Uxie 

since,  however, 

'  '<ikcd  pruvisions 

'  \y  that  their  ap- 

__iL-:i  10  Ihia  circum- 

ll^M.      (Vid    FOBKA.) 

:ri  18  defined  by  Mar- 

r;"  ad>  liniiioD  which, 

ndcd  lo  apply  to  crim- 

p  of  Paulus*  appUes  to 

ivil;  *'^  Calummosiis  €st 

nudem  ncgoltum  uiicui 

.,._-  uf  "caluinnia,"  and  of 

' d  juriM  itt/ajireiuiioj'^  as 

■  ■■<•'.  "  Caiumnm  rn  adfectu 

Uif  criininahty  was  lo  be  do- 

■I'  I  'H  his  proof,  and  the  rrtis 

l"2  an  inquiry  into  the 

'  iiccuser.     If  the  person 

A  uiquir)'  i^ui  cog-nffvii)  found 

ii  merely  acted  from  error  of 

iiicd  hiiii  in  the  furtn  non  pro- 

d  him  of  evil  intention,  he  de- 

lu  Uie  words  calummatua   rs, 

M  FtiUowed  by  the  legal  puaish- 

10,  a3  above  quoted,  the  ptin- 

...  waa  fixed  by  the  lex  lleni- 

isuinetimes,  perhaps  incorrectly, 

^  Mcmtnia."     But  it  is  not  known 

<ijji  passed,  nor  what  were  its  pcn- 

^rs  from  Cicero'"  that  the  false  ac- 

bnuided  on  the  forehead  with  the 

iiuU  of  Knhimnia ;  and  it  has  heun 

ruugti  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  that 

it  was  inSicted  by  the  lex  Uemniia. 

tt  for  calumnia  was  alt^o  exsiHum, 

I.  or  loss  of  rank  (oniims  amis- 

ooly  in  criminal  eases,  or  in  mat- 

■tstus." 

I.)— A.  <PlkU*.  Rirro|>4— 8.  (Etuvt^  I.,  xiv., 
Xy^^  ":  M  !'-!].  Joy.,  c.«,)—S-  (Hlrti- 
*.  "  1-7.  (YiiL  S«U.,  L  o.)-fl. 

I  Reeept.,  L,  tit.  S.J-IO. 

i.  ;. .,.  ..;...  ,,..,7,  ».)— 13.  (Pro  Sou.— 
IS^I— la.  (Pftuliu,  SoatoDt.  ReMpU  ▼•*  If 


In  the  case  of  actiones.  the  calumnia  of  the  aoioi 
was  checked  by  the  calumniie  judicium,  the  judici- 
um contranum,  the  jusjurnnduai  calunmiie.  and  the 
rcstipulalio,  which  are  particularly  d(\scnlK=\l  by  Oiii- 
us.'  The  defeuiJaut  might  in  all  cases  avail  himself 
of  the  calumniie  judicium,  by  which  the  plaintiff,  it 
be  was  found  to  be  guilty  of  calumnia.  was  mulcted 
to  the  defendant  in  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  object-matter  of  the  suit  But  the  actor  was 
not  mulcted  in  this  action,  unless  it  was  shown  that 
be  brought  his  suit  without  foundation,  knowingly 
and  designedly.  In  the  contrarium  judicium,  of 
which  the  defendant  could  only  avail  himself  in 
certain  cases,  the  rectitude  of  the  plainLilT's  purpose 
did  not  save  him  from  the  penalty.  Instead  ol 
adopting  either  of  these  mcKles  of  proceeding,  the 
defendant  might  require  the  plaintiff  to  take  the 
oath  of  calumnia,  which  was  to  the  effect,  "Se  non 
calitmnitx  causa  agert.'^  In  some  eases  the  defend- 
ant also  was  required  by  tlio  pnelor  lo  swear  that 
he  did  not  dispute  the  plaintiff's  claim,  catumma 
causa.  Generally  speaking,  if  the  plaintifl'  put  the 
defendant  to  his  oath  (jutjuranduTn  n  defcrcbat), 
the  defendant  might  put  the  plaintiff  lo  liis  oath  of 
calumny.*  In  some  actions,  the  oath  of  calumny 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  the  action.  Id  all  judicia  publica,  it  seems 
that  the  oath  of  calumuia  was  required  from  the 
accuser. 

If  the  rcstipuhitionis  pcena  was  required  from  the 
actor,  the  defendant  could  not  have  the  benefit  of 
ibe  calumniae  judiciym,  or  of  the  oath  of  e4ilunuiy  ; 
and  the  judicium  contrarium  was  not  applicable  to 
such  cases. 

Persons  who  for  money  cither  did  or  neglected 
to  do  certain  things,  calumnis  causa,  were  liable  lo 
certain  actions.' 

CA'MARA  (Kafiupa)  or  CAMERA  is  used  in  two 
different  senses: 

!.  !l  signifies  a  particular  kind  of  archctl  ceding 
in  use  among  the  Koiiians,*  and,  most  probably, 
common  also  to  the  Greeks,  lo  whose  language  the 
word  belongs.  It  was  funued  by  semicircular  bands 
or  beams  of  wood,  arranged  at  small  lateral  distan- 
ces, over  which  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  was 
spread,  and  the  whole  covered  in  by  a  roof,  resem- 
bling in  constraciion  the  hooped  awnings  in  use 
among  \is,*  or  like  the  segment  of  a  cart-wheel, 
from  which  the  expression  rotaiio  tamarantm  is  de- 
rived.' Subsequently  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  it  be- 
came the  fashion  lo  line  ihe  camanz  with  plates  of 
glass;  hence  they  are  tenned  titrex.'' 

II.  Sninll  bnats  used  in  early  times  by  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Mieotis,  ca 
pable  of  containing  from  twenty-five  lo  thirty  men, 
were  termed  Kaftapat  by  the  Creeks.*  They  wero 
made  to  work  fore  and  aft,  like  the  last-saihng 
proDs  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  continued  in  use  until 
the  age  of  Tacitus,  by  whom  they  are  still  named 
camara*  and  by  whom  their  construction  and  uses 
are  riescribed.** 

♦CAMELOPAUD'ALIS  {Kafifi?.oiriip6aXicX  the 
Camelopard  or  Giraffe,  the  Giraffa  CoMchpardtilis, 
L.  "The  name  Giraffa,"  observes  Lt.  Col.  Smith, 
"  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Zurajthahta^  which  is 
itself  corrupted  from  Amharir  Zirataka;  and  the 
Romans,  who  had  seen  this  animal  several  times 
exliihited  from  the  period  when  JuUus  Citsar  first 
displayed  ore  to  the  people,  described  it  under  the 
name  of  Camelopardalis,  on  account  of  its  similari- 
ty to  the  Camel  in  form,  and  to  the  Panther  or 


1.  dr.,  174-181. )-9.  (Diff.  IS,  lit.  8,  ■.  S7.)— 3.  (Diff.  3,  UL 
i.)—i.  (Cic,  od  Qiiim.  Fratr.,  iii.,  I,*  1.— Ppfwrt.,  III.,  n.. 
10.— PUn..  II. N.,  xn*i..M.)— a.  (Viiru¥.,irii..3.)— 8.  (S«tmu. 
in  Sp(irt.,IIiidr.,c.  10.)— 7.  vFlin-  l.c.-Co«?«e  Stali«*.Syl»., 
I.,  in..  53.1—6.  (Sinbo,  zi..  r-  3S8.  wl.  8tab%nk«M.)— 0,  'UuC- 


iBT  mixed  with  wiiv 
e]uee3     Tbis  vnvi 

wiih  iho  ancirm^  :ir 
certain  shops  or  tav. 

his  rei^,'    Tin  ^ 
tfif  waa  kept  hi-: 
ggiit  funn,  urnl   '■ 
pcarance  ami  i"     ' 

of  ihi-Sfi  Vti^rlx    1 

<raim  which  lljoCf^ll"  • 


llBAUuy;  thk'    - 
nare  tliem  ar- 
throupli.    Oil  : 
1*1  a  kiMil  »(  I" 
imtniltiij,'  ilji  ' 

llllL'U  VriililHIi 

for  drawtTi ' 
cover*  and 
Uiere  is  ■*  . 
raiilille,  XV 
innuth  oft'i^ 

"rtioiiLTli 
was  utiLi! 
ed*  it  h  i\',: 
it  waa  prn    . 
PoUux*  rii- 
to  tlie  viv 

l7ri'o?,s'Il;;r,  'i', 

anaWET  bewl  t  > 
above. * 

♦CAUDKI- 
tioned  by  At; 
a  bird  callr^t  ' 

Caiidrit  la  niv 
CA'LIGA.  ;t 

Roman  aoMitT 
AUliough  ilf 

PTtpnded  lu  (fii 

superior  olflr.f! 

eluding  centini' 

I.  (FlAQt.,  Cm  .  > 
tt.>— 1.  (LUnn,  t> 

sna 


UrfPUS  SCELERATUS. 


CANATHRON. 


in  the  passage  of  Festus  just  cited  ;^ 
,  whenever  the  word  is  so  used,  it  is 
lartius  which  is  to  be  understood  as 
dto. 

1  designation  Campus  Martins  com- 
lins,  which,  Miough  generally  spoken 
',  are  sometimes  distinguished.'  The 
le  was  the  so-caltcd  ager  Tarquinio- 
i  JaTeoal'  refers,  inde  ISaperbi  Totum 
the  other  was  given  to  the  Roman 
'estal  Tii^n  Caia  Taratia  or  Suffetia,* 
mes  called  Campus  TtberintUf*  and 
mpus  Minor.* 

t  to  determine  the  precise  limits  of 
(artios,  but  in  general  terms  it  may 
s  situated  between  the  Via  Lata  and 
on  the  north,  the  Via  Recta  on  the 
Jided  by  the  Tiber  on  the  west,  and 
and  gardens  of  Agrippa  towards  the 
!  Campus  Minor,  or  Ttbcrinus,  occu- 
T  portion  of  the  circuit  towards  the 
n  the  Pons  JEUus  to  the  Pons  Janic- 
.  BsiDaB.)' 

impus  Martins  was  originally  without 
iparent,  first,  from  the  passages  of 
lysius  above  referred  to ;  secondly, 
)m  of  holding  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
tould  not  be  held  within  the  Poman- 
i  word  campus  is  put  for  the  comitia,* 
>laias  the  expression  of  Cicero,'  fors 
iod  of  Lucan,^*  tenalis  campus,  which 
•upt  voter ;"  thirdly,  because  the  gen- 
landed  a  triumph,  not  being  allowed 
Ly,  remained  with  their  armies  in  the 
us ;  and,  finally,  because  it  was  not 

within  the  city,  whereas  the  monu- 
Uusthous  dead  were  among  the  most 
ents  with  which  it  was  erabellished." 
I    But  it  was  included  in  the  city  by 

he  enlarged  the  walls." 
il  edifices  which  adorned  this  famous 
ibed  by  Strabo,"  and  are  amply  treat- 
li.**  Il  was  covered  with  perpetual 
was  a  favourite  resort  for  air,  cxer- 
Uion,  when  the  labours  of  the  day 
Its  ample  area  was  crowded  by  the 
?re  initiated  themselves  in  all  warlike 
xercises,  and  in  the  games  usual  to 

for  which  purpose  the  contiguous 
d  it  peculiarly  appropriate  in  early 
iiblic  baths  were  established."  Hence 

as  '*  a  field"  for  any  exercise,  mental 
^''ooden  horses  were  also  kept  in  the 
us,  under  porticoes  in  winter,  and  in 
I  during  summer,  in  order  to  give 
nounting  and  dismounting  ;  a  ncccs- 
when  stirrups  were  not  in  use.** 
quiria)  also  took  place  here,  unless 
pus  WM  overflowed,  upon  which  oc- 
3re  removed  to  the  Campus  Martialis 
It 

CELERATUS  was  a  spot  within  the 
e  by  the  Porta  Collina,  where  those 
virgins  who  had  transgrossc<l  their 
ttombed  alive,  from  which  circum- 

W,  W.— OtIJ.  Fast.,  vi.,  237.— Liv.,  xl.,  45. 
-Hor.,  Carm.,  III.,  i..  111.— Cic,  Cat.,  i.,  5.— 

-2.  (Slnibo,  v.,  H.)— 3.  (Sat.,  vi..  525.)— 4. 
-Plin.,  H.  N.,  Txxiv.,  II.)— 5.  (Orll.  rt  riin., 
L,  It.,  S.)— 7.  (NnnJmi,  Rom.  Aiit.,  ri..  5.— 
torn.,  i.,  H.)— 8.  (Cic,  Ue  Orit.,  iii..  42.)— 9. 

(I.  O— 11.  (StraUj,  I.  c— Pint.,  I'ump.,  p. 
B«1L  Cir.,  I.,  p.  4IS.— Suet.,  \UR.,  c.  100.— 

(Nanlini,  Rom.  Ant.,  i.,  8.)— 13.  (v.,  8.)— 14. 
Ml.)— 15.  fHor-  Cnrm.,  III.,  vii.,  25.)— 16. 
ii.,  59.)— 17.  <Stra»»a,l.  r.— V.-[,'rt.,  i..  10.)— 

i.,  IS.— AcajJ.,  li.,  35.— Pro  Muraii.,  8.)— 19. 
0.  (Feftuf.  I.  V.) 


Stance  it  takes  its  name.^  As  it  wa&  unlawful  to 
bury  within  the  city,  or  to  slay  a  vestal,  whose  per- 
son, even  when  polluted  by  the  crime  alluded  to, 
was  held  sacred,  this  expedient  was  resorted  to  in 
order  to  elude  the  superstition  against  taking  away 
a  consecrated  life,  or  giving  burial  within  the  city.* 

CAN'ABOS  or  CINN'ABOS  iKavaSo^  or  Kiwa- 
6o^)  was  a  figure  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton, 
round  which  the  clay  or  plaster  was  laid  in  forming 
models.  Figures  of  a  similar  kind,  formed  to  dis- 
play the  muscles  and  veins,  were  studied  by  paint- 
ers in  order  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  anatomy.* 

CANA'LIS,  which  means  properly  a  pipe  or  gut- 
ter for  conveying  water,  is  also  used  in  tlu'ee  spe- 
cific significations : 

I.  To  designate  a  particular  part  of  the  Forum 
Romanum.* 

"  In  /oro  injimo  honi  homines  cUgue  dttes  ambulant ; 
In  medio  propter  canalem,  t^  ostentatores  meri." 

The  immediate  spot  so  designated  is  not  precisely 
known ;  but  we  can  make  an  approximation  which 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  Before  the  CloaetE 
were  made,  there  was  a  marshy  spot  in  the  Forum 
called  the  Lacus  Curtius ;'  and  as  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off 
the  waters  which  flowed  down  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  into  the  Forum,  it  must  have  had  a  mouth  in 
it,  which  was  probably  near  the  centre.  The  "  ker- 
nel," therefore,  which  conducted  the  waters  to  this 
embouchure,  was  termed  Canalis  in  Faro ;  and  be- 
cause the  idle  and  indigent  amopg  the  lower  class- 
es were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  this  spot,  they 
were  named  Canaucoi..<e.'  Tlie  canalis  appears  to 
have  had  gratings  (canceUi)  before  it,  to  which  Cice- 
ro' refers  when  he  says,  that  after  the  tribune  P. 
Sextus  bad  arrived  at  the  Columna  Menia,  **  tantas 
est  ex  omnibus  spectaculis  usque  a  Capitolio,  tantus 
ex  fori  cancellis  plausus  excitatus ;"  by  which  he 
means  all  classes,  both  high  and  low:  the  upper, 
who  sal  between  the  Columna  Menia  and  the  Cap- 
itol ;  and  the  lower,  who  were  stationed  near  the 
catucUi  of  the  canalis.  In  the  modern  city  of  Rome^ 
the  foul  waters  empty  themselves  into  the  sewers 
throHgh^n  archway  nearly  six  feet  high,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  closed  by  an  iron  grating  called  cancelloy 
so  that  the  passer-by  is  annoyed  by  the  effluvia  ex- 
haling from  them ;  which,  we  learn  from  a  passage 
in  Tertullian,"  was  also  the  case  in  the  ancient  city. 

II.  Canalis  is  used  by  Vitruvius*  to  signify  the 
channel  which  lies  between  the  volutes  of  an  lonio 
capital,  above  the  cymatium  or  echinus,  which  may 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  representation  of 
an  Ionic  capital  given  in  ll>e  article  AaTRAOALus. 

III.  In  reference  to  aqua^ducts,  Canalis  is  used 
by  Frontinus*"  for  a  conduit  of  water  running  paral- 
lel to  the  main  course  {specus),  though  detached 
from  it.  Accurately  speaking,  it  therefore  means  a 
pipe  of  lead  or  clay,'^  or  of  wood,"  attached  to  tho 
aquaeduct,  which  brought  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  same  source,  but  fui  some  specific  use,  and  not 
for  general  distribution ;  though  the  word  is  some* 
times  used  for  a  watercourse  of  any  kind. 

CAN'ATHRON  {KavaOpov),  a  carriage,  the  uppei 
part  of  which  was  made  of  baske^wo^k,  or,  more 
properly,  the  basket  itself,  which  was  fixed  in  tht 
carriage."   Homer  calls  this  kind  of  basket  -eipiv^y 

1.  (Liv.,  riij.,  15.)— a.  (Compare  Fertus,  i.  t.  Prohrum.)— 3 
( A  risKji.,  II.  A.,  iii.,  5.— Id.,  Do  Gea.  An.,  ii.,  (J.— PoUui,  Onom. 
Tij,,  IMi  X.,  1i^&,— Suid.etIIesTcb.,i.T.— MOller.ATcheol.dM 
KmhsI.  «  30i5,  n.  7,)— 4.  (Plaot.,  Cureul.,  IV.,  i.,  14.)— 5.  (V»t 
r<i,  lie  Lin?.  L»Im  r.,  149,  ed.  MGUer.}— C.  (Fevlus,  s.  v  —Com 
pare  Aul.  GpL,  iv.,20.)— 7.  (Pro  Seit.,  58.)— «.  (Do  Pall.,  c.(L, 
— tl.  (iij.,  3,  \h  97,  ed.  Bipont.)— 10.  (c.  87.)- 11.  (VitruT.,  mi. 
7.)— 19.  (Piaiadio,  ix.,  11.)- 13.  (Xeo.,  Agea.,  fiii.,  7.— Pint. 
Asfi«-,c.  )((,)— 14.  (H.,rxif.,190,3e7.—Eu»iath.,ftdloc.— Com 
pLTfl  ^iDi^  LeA.  Xeooph.,  i.  ▼.  Kifyad^y.— Scheflar,  D*  R*  V* 
ttc,  p.  68.) 
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•CANCER,  the  Crab.    (Vid.  CABcisiuaO 

CANDE'LA,  a  candle,  made  eittu»r  of  wax  (certa) 
or  tallow  (sebacea),  was  used  universally  by  the  Ro- 
oianv  before  the  invention  of  oil  lamps  {lueemir).^ 
They  usee!  for  a  wick  the  pilh  of  a  kind  of  rush  call- 
ed tcirpuj.'  In  later  limes  candelie  were  only  used 
uy  the  poorer  claaL»6s ;  the  houses  of  the  more  wcal- 
Uiy  were  always  lighted  by  lucemie.* 

CANDET^'DRUM  was  ori^nally  used  as  a  can* 
dIcBtick,  bat  waa  afterward  used  to  support  lamp; 
(AirjvoO^of),  ill  which  signiticalion  it  most  common- 
ly occurs.  The  candelabra  of  this  kind  were  ua-j- 
ally  made  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  at»d  were  of  a 
considerable  height.  The  most  common  kind  were 
m»le  of  wood;*  but  those  which  have  been  found 
in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  mostly  of  bronae. 
Sometimes  they  were  made  of  the  mure  precious 
metals,  and  even  of  jewels,  as  was  the  one  which 
Antioehus  intended  to  dedicate  to  Jupiter  Capitoh- 
nus.*  in  tlie  temples  of  the  gods  and  palaces  there 
were  frequently  large  candelabra  made  of  marble, 
and  fastened  to  the  ground.* 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  general  plan 
and  appearance  of  most  of  the  candelabra  which 
hare  been  fonnd.  They  u.^ually  consist  of  throe 
parts  :  1.  the  foot  iSdair) ;  S.  the  shaft  or  stem  (k^v- 
X6^) ;  3,  the  plinth  or  tray  (tJioKtlf),  larg?  enouj^h  f;ir 
a  lamp  to  stand  on.  or  with  a  socket  to  Tccewe  a 
wax  candle.  The  fool  usually  corisists  cf  t.'^inv 
lions'  or  griffins'  feet,  ornamented  \?ith  leaves  ;  and 
the  shaft,  which  is  cither  plai:i  or  flulcd,  gcniTally 
ends  in  a  kind  of  car':fil  oo  wHc'i  vhc  tray  rests  liir 
flupp'-»r*.irg  il*i3  latiip  t^tprtimog  we  finil  a  figuri; 
betwe"!!  il>^  '^jipital  »nti  •',ie  %r»/.  na  is  seen  in  llic 
caud'.iiilir jtT.  on  the  ruiLi  hutu'.  ir.  (Le  annexed  wood- 


•i»l,  i»hich  is  taken  from  the  Maseo  Borhonico,'  nml 
represents  a  candelabrum  found  in  Pompeii.    The 

I.  (Varro.  D«  Ung.  Lot..  t„  34.— McrtiiU.  xir.,  43.— Athrn., 
n.,  p.  700.) -a.  (Pllo.,  H.  N.,  xvi..  70.)-S,  (Jut..  S«t..  hi., 
M7.)— 4.  <Cir.,  ail  Quml.  Fmtr..  iii..  ".  — M»mil,  lir.,  44.— 
Pelnin.,  r.  M.— Aihen.,xv.,  p.  TOO.)— 5.  (dr.,  Veir,  i»^58.)— 
A    (MuMo,  pL-ClcBi..  IV.,  1,6;  r.,1.3.)-T.  (it.,  rj.  37.) 


one  on  the  left  band  is  also  a  repi 
candelabrum  found  in  ihe  same  city/  and 
with  a  sliding  shaft,  by  which  the  hght  n 
raisrd  or  ItAverfd  al  pleasure. 

The  Ix'st  candelabra  were  made  at  JEg 
Tarentuin.* 

Thete  are  also  candelabra  of  rarions  otheq 
'^P3gh  those  which  have  been  given  aboTi 
'"■J"  the  must  conunon.  They  sometimes  ctl 
a  fijr;re  8up;K»rtjug  a  lamp,'  or  of  a  figure^ 
si'^jd  of  which  tht^  shaft  ia  placed  wtih  two  br 
.ach  of  wLicL  terminates  m  a  flat  disc,  upoi 


a  lamp  was  placed.  A  c^indelabnitn 
kind  is  given  in  the  preceding  woodcut.* 
id  formed  of  a  liliaceous  ptniit ;  and  at  the  b 
ma.s9  of  bronze,  on  which  a  Silenus  ia  sea 
g.'iged  in  tryirf  '  •  pour  wine  from  a  skin  W 
liufds  m  his  Uii  u<iud,  into  a  cup  in  his  nghl 
ThfTc  was  .T"Hher  kind  of  candtlahrum,  i 


difTerent  from  those  which  have  been  iW 
which  did  not  stand  upon  the  gn>iind.  but  vi 

1.  (Mua.  Borl...  VI..  pi.  «|,(-S.  (riin..  If.  N..  tni*, 
(Mm.  b«rlt.,  vii.,  ,.1.  15.)— 4.  (Mus.  Botb.,  ir.,  r*. 
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tahlcL     These  candelabra  usually  con- 

frnm  thn  t^piiiiU  nf  uhicli  several 

dj>va,or"'  "  1-0  bninch(f3 

[4lia&rsn»peii'  ng  woodcut 

i*  »*T7  el<-g«...  .>.,...■.  .^wi^.,.  ui'lhiKkinil, 

tncluilmg  tlie  stand,  is  three  foci 
•T^  pUUt  is  not  pLioed  m  the  centre,  but  at 
~:of  UhQ  plinrh.  vhioh  i^  tbo  case  in  almosi 

'      ri;iiHm  yet  found 
W  inl.i  I  vinr,  llie  leavo* 

T"  '""  ...,  . ;. ...  uuil  Iniil  of  briybt 

, —    f*  ->  an  altar  wiib  wood  diid  fire 

■■  K,  Alt  ,,Lber  a  Uacfhus  riding  on  a 

/UNPVS  <»*n*i<r>,  a  gown  vrorn  by  the  Mcdes 

"ii- ir  trousers  and  other  gar- 

sloevea,  and  was  made  of 

^'•aai  either  purple  or  of  sonie 

Bplf'-  In  the  J'crs'politan  sculp- 

■eari  neipal  personages  are  elotli- 

•L     I  re  shown  are  taken  from  Sir 

rail  ' 


re  thr'f  :  *'•»  •MT^m's  ri*prcsented  in  tliesfj 

miir  i-ir  bniiiU  ihroiigh  tho 

*:•-  ■■"  »t(u  rJiv  Kai'Ji'wr),  but 

.  uut  *»f  the  sleevfta  (L^u  tuu 

.1  tmiiiwd  by  Xeiiopbon.*    The 

">*  describes  as  a  '*  flnw- 

'^responded  to  the  wool- 

•nians  over  their  hncn 

f*ri  !>  Still  worn  by  the  Ara- 

*wi  itiiudt  Orieiitab,  and  by  both 

"  "'^  '  *r).    "When  a  sacrifice 

■1    cake  (Tftoxiri  *tfoi(f  ;" 

,_. —  :tie  chaplet  of  flowers, 

iaiir  used  to  slay  the  viciiiu.  and  someLimes 
ttiiiir^'nse,  w^re  deposited  in  a  flat  circular 
tiMXrum),  and  this  was  frequently 
II  on  her  bead  to  the  altar.     The 
wiw  Ml.--  ■•  espceialiy  at  Athens. 

jtfliaK  :  '  il,  ettber  his  daughler 

lumurr)'  f  his  family  oOiciatcd 

cairphoT"  the  Patialhenaia,  the 

"    >!'  '  ;jttvals,  two  vir^ns  of 

i:  nitcs  were  appointed  fur  the 

.lu  15  described  by  Ovid  in 
iMwmc  Liii''a  : 

lite  cofftr  de  more  puella 

i»/D  ftitoM  tn  PaUadii  artt* 

«nu  aocoontcd  hiirhtr  honourable 

tb«  fact  that  the  resentment  of  Har- 

-t.<..it,>d  him  to  kill  Hipparchua, 

'iffred  by  the  latter  m  forbid- 

'     ^  •  S.  fl  a.— AnaK, 

.  ..    IW.)-7. 

'3       (A<>'t>-|     t^yci.,     II  .-J  III   ■.     it.,    Ml.}-^). 

,  k)— 1*.  iAcnluirti^  Arlura.,  Ml-OW.^— JJ. , 


dinj?  the  sister  of  TTarmodius  to  walk  as  ranephoroB 
in  the  Panathenaic  procession.*  An  antedxa  in  the 
British  Mnspinn  (see  woodcut)  repreaent*  the  two 
faneplioroi  approaching  a  candelabrum.  Each  of 
ihem  elevates  one  arm  to  support  ibe  basket,  while 


she  slightly  raises  her  tunic  wuh  the  other  'Htia 
altitude  was  much  admired  by  ancient  orttsle 
Pliny'  mentions  a  marble  canephoros  by  .S^ojms, 
and  Cicero"  describes  a  pair  iti  bronze,  winch  were 
the  exquisite  work  of  Polyclclus.    (  Vnl.  Cabvati*,) 

•CAN'CAMUM  {KtivKafiw),  a  substance  mention- 
ed by  Dioscorides,*  and  which  Paul  of  -iilgiiia*  de- 
scribes as  the  gum  of  an  Arabian  tree,  resembling 
myrrh,  and  used  in  perfumes.  Avicenna  calls  it  a 
gum  of  a  horrid  taste.  Alston  n'marlis  that  "some 
have  taken  Lacea  to  be  tlie  Caneamum  Dwtcortdis; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  br.JMont 
Greeks."  Upon  the  whole,  Sprengel  inclines  lo  ibo 
supposition  that  it  may  hare  been  a  specios  of  iha 
jlrnyn4f  Kntaf.* 

CAMCoLt:.     {Vtd.  Canaus.) 

•CAMC'L'LA.     ( Vtd.  Suics.) 

*CANI.S  ((ri'wc),  the  Dog.  "  The  pareiil-slock  of 
this  faithful  friend  of  man  must  always  remain  un- 
certain. Some  zoologists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
breed  is  derived  from  the  wolf;  others,  that  it  is  a 
fdmiliariKcd  jackal :  all  agree  that  no  trace  of  it  is 
lo  be  found  in  a  primitive  shitn  of  nature.  Thai 
there  were  dogs,  or,  rather,  animals  of  the  canine 
form,  in  Kuropc  lung  ago,  we  have  evideitce  from 
Ibcir  remains  ;  and  that  there  are  wild  dogs  wc 
also  know.  India,  for  example,  affords  many  of 
them,  living  in  a  stale  of  complete  independence, 
and  without  any  indication  of  a  wish  to  approach 
the  dwellings  of  man.  Thc^e  dogs,  however, 
though  they  have  been  accurately  noticed  by  com- 
petent obiservrrs,  do  not  throw  much  light  U[M>n  the 
question.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  (hat  ad- 
vanced by  Bell,  in  hi*  'History  of  British  Quadru- 
peds.' This  author  thus  suma  up:  'Upon  the 
whole,  the  argtimcnt  in  favour  of  the  view  which  I 
have  taken,  that  the  wolf  is  probably  the  original 
of  all  the  canine  races,  may  be  staled  as  follows: 
the  structure  of  the  animal  is  identical,  or  so  nearly 
.so  as  lo  atfrird  the  strontjest  li  ;^nclrl  evidence  m  its 
favour.  The  Dog  miuit  have  been  derived  from  an 
animal  susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of  domea- 
licalion,  and  capable  of  great  aflcctiun  for  mankind; 
which  has  been  abundantly  proved  of  the  wolf. 
Dogs  having  rctnrned  to  a  wild  slate,  and  con- 
tinuiMl  in  that  condition  through  many  generationa, 
exhibit  characters  which  approximate  more  and 
more  to  those  of  the  wolf,  in  proportion  as  iho  in- 
fluence of  domestication  ceases  to  act-  The  two 
animals  moreover,  will  breed  together,  and  produce 
fertile  young  ;  and  the  period  of  gestation  is  the 
same.  The  period  at  which  the  domestication  of 
the  Dog  first  took  place  is  wholly  lost  in  the  mist 
of  antiquity.     The  earliest  mention   of  it  i*i  the 


1.  (Ttiueya..  VI..  M.—XXion,  \\  l\.,  xi.,  8.)— S.  (B.  H^ 
zMTT.,  4,  7.)^S.  (Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  3.)— 4.  O^tt-V-i.  Vto  ,  >>- 
6.  (AilatUM,  Appeal!.,  «.  t.) 
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t^crifAares  ocean  daring  the  sojourn  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt :  *  But  against  Isnel  shall  not  a  dog 
QKive  his  tongo^.'  It  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
Uosaic  law  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  show 
that  dogs  were  the  common  scavengers  of  the 
Isnuditi^  camp,  as  they  still  are  in  many  cities  of 
the  East :  *  Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is 
Lorn  of  beasts  in  the  field  ;  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the 
dogs.*  A  similar  office  seems  to  be  repeatedly  al- 
luded to  in  the  course  of  the  Jewish  history.  The 
Dog  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  eminently  an 
unclean  animal,  and  was  the  figure  selected  for  the 
roost  contemptuous  insults.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  similarity  which  exists  in  the 
t*.«Ungs  of  many  Oriental  nations  at  the  present 
day,  among  whom  the  very  phraseology  of  the 
Kcnptures  is,  with  little  modification,  applied  to  a 
similar  purpose.^  The  Bog  was  held  in  great  ven- 
ffratioa  in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  particularly  at  the 
iiity  of  Cynopolis,  where  it  was  treated  with  divine 
htmt/urn.  According  to  Plutarch,  however,  the  an- 
wtsl  lotit  this  high  rank  by  reason  of  its  eating  the 
fii^h  */(  Apm,  ailer  Cambyecs  had  slain  the  latter 
Sfid  thrown  it  out,  on  which  occasion  no  other  ani- 
um\  would  taste  or  even  come  near  it.  But  con- 
MuifTnibUt  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this  story,  and 
thti  id':a  mmuM  so  nearly  connected,  as  Wilkinson 
rtrtimrktt,  witli  Urn  group  of  the  god  Mithras,  where 
Mm;  d»g  i»  rt'.prtMo.nUid  feeding  on  the  blood  of  the 
ftbtugtiUrrofl  ox,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
itlory  derived  its  origin  from  the  Persian  idol.  The 
Ki(y[iitHU>t,  HH  appears  from  the  monuments,  had 
kttfirfHl  hrf-f-iiit  m  ilogii :  some  solely  used  for  the 
f'Uan*', ;  tAUitn  adrnittiMl  into  the  parlour,  or  selected 
s»  t\tn  (^impaoi"ns  of  tlieir  walks ;  and  some,  as  at 
flMr  yfizitttut  day,  dio»cn  on  account  of  their  pecu- 
Imr  uglifCrM.  'llie  most  common  kinds  were  a  sort 
of  f';x  d'fg  awl  a  hmmd ;  they  had  also  a  short- 
U-i/ii'-A  dog,  not  unlike  our  turnspit,  which  was  a 
^'fi-Ht  tuvtutriUi  in  the  house.  The  fox-dog  appears 
Ut  tuvii  tti:*tn  the  parent-stock  of  the  modern  red 
h:M  lUfii  of  Kgypt,  which  is  so  common  at  Cairo 
Mi.t*  'Ahi-.r  Uiwiw  of  the  lower  country.'*— Tlie  At- 
hamart,  Ix^  lias  been  noticed  by  historians,  naiural- 
inin,  and  p^nrts,  ever  since  Europe  first  began  to  be 
r^fvrd  into  winswiuenee  and  importance.  A  super- 
natiiral  wigin  and  infallible  powers  have  been  at- 
U\\hiU'a\  Ui  it.  Diana  is  said  to  have  presented 
IVfKrris  with  a  dog  wluch  was  always  sure  of  its 
ltn:y,  and  to  this  animal  the  canine  genealogists 
of  antiquity  attributed  *he  origin  of  the  celebrated 
rw'ti  of  llie  souiheasi  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
MolosNUS  and  Sparta.  The  very  fine  breed  of  dogs 
intw  found  very  plentifully  in  this  comer  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Albania,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tions existing  of  its  progenitors,  indigenous  in  the 
same  countries,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  degen- 
irraUjd.  The  Mastiff  (Caiii*  Anglicust  L.)  is  another 
tittti  and  powerful  species.  This  breed  was  assidu- 
*>t«|y  fostered  by  the  Romans  whiJs  they  had  pos- 
mtmion  of  BriUin,  and  many  of  them  were  exported 
Ui  Jiornc,  to  combat  wild  animals  in  the  amphi- 
th«:atre.  The  co/n/i  McUtai  were  a  small  species, 
or  a  kind  of  lap-dog.  The  modem  Maltese  dog  is 
a  small  species  ef  the  Spaniel,  and  so,  perhaps,  was 
the  ancient.*  ^       „~,  „ 

•(;A\\A,  a  Cane  or  Ueed.  (I  td.  CAiasrs.) 
•CA.VN'ABIS  (cui-vo&c).  Hemp.  The  cum-oS^c 
flfifftoc  of  Dioscorides  and  Gak'n  is  evidently  the 
Cannabis  ttUita,  or  Hemp.  Sprengel  agrees  wiih 
0.  Ilauhin,  that  the  Kun«&f  ajp«o  is  the  AUAaa 
C4analina* 

Maui..  Jd  Cll-<1K*C  .  "L  iii..p.  »:>-»■  <G"«lkl2*- 


•CANTH'ARIS  (soyftv*^  ^^ 
authorities  having  stated  of  the  jut» 
found  among  grain  (Nicander  Vplic 
thet  trfnf^yoc)y  it  has  been  huarei 
not  have  been  what  is  now  caUed  th 
Spanish  Fly,  since  this  latter  is  fo> 
upon  the  a^,  the  privet,  and  the  eld 
or  never  among  grain.  Sprnigid  thi 
that  Dioscorides^  was  acqaaiiited  w 
of  Cantharides  ;  the  one  he  pronoa 
Hylabris  Diotcondu  (the  same,  pTObl 
/am«  cichorii  of  I^treille  and  'Wilson 
is  confident  was  not  the  LifUti  veni 
hesitates  whether  to  caU  it  the  Mde 
Stackhouse,  again,  su^ests  that  tl 
Theophrastus*  was  the  CureuHo  gr 
me  it  now  appears,"  observes  Ada 
common  KavQapi^  of  the  Greeks  wa 
cichmii.  It  is  still  extensively  ased 
making  blistering  plasters.* 

CANTHARUS  (cavAipofX  I.  was 
ing-cup,  furnished  with  handles  {ca 
It  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  dc 
from  one  Canthams,  who  first  mad 
form.*  The  canthams  was  the  cup 
chus,*  who  is  frequently  represent 
vases  holding  it  in  his  hand,  as  ii 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  pain 
cient  vase.' 


*IT.  Cantharcs  was  also  the  n£ 
which  .Elian  caUs  Kavdapoc  ^aXdr, 
Spam*  cantkarust  L.  Its  flesh  is  IJ 
Gilt-head  in  taste  and  other  qualities 

•in.  Caxtharcs, the  Beetle.  (Vit 
CANTICU.M.  In  the  Roman  th 
the  first  and  second  acts,  flute  mu 
hav«  been  introduced,*  which  was  a 
a  kind  of  recitative,  performed  by  a  : 
if  there  were  two,  the  sec<md  was 
speak  with  the  first.  Thus  Diomei] 
c^mticia  mum  tmmtum  ichet  €stt  fersotu 
mu/,  itm  ithtnt  etsc^  ut  ex  oetmlto  una 
lofmmlmr,  «rd  .ntrNiii,  n  ofut  fuerii^  rci 

\,  (ii.,Sf.>— t.  (U.  P..  Tiii^  ia.>— 3.  (A<U 
—I.  \y\*f^  Erl.«..  tU  it.)— 3.  (Atlieo..  xi.. 
OaiMm.,  r:.,  ».— 1*U«^  II,  N..  xxxir^  I»,  | 
S»u,T..SI.— Plift..  H.  N.,  ixniu  51.)— 7.  (.M 
ABtiqiM*.  li.  Si-V—S.  (Amt^^  H.  A^  Tiii- 
rr»J..  %.  T.y-%.  (FtmBt  ,  PMttJoI.,  1.^  T^  100 
«si.  Ptitariu} 


CAPITE  CEKfi 


violent  gesticulaiion  was  required. 
psb>h8Te  btron  the  cu.slo[n,  frum  t)ie  tinie 
b  Androoicus,  for  the  actur  lu  contiDc  hiiu- 
M  (esticulalion,  while  another  person  sang 
Balivt.*  The  canlicum  always  formed  a 
i  Roman  i'onK'dy.  Dionitdea  nbservcs  thai 
ta  comrsly  cunsifits  of  two  parts,  tltaloguc 
'  nadia  duobu*  tantum  mem- 

cAntico).     AVolf  cndeav- 

-. .1  also  ocounred  in  iro^eilieb 

^icUitnic  lahuls.     Ttiere  can  he  no  Uouht 

r  did  III  tlte  latter ;  Uicy  were  usually  eoiii- 

,  and  soaictiiues  in  the  Greek 

the  other  parts  of  the  AtcUane 

pre  ^viiiien  in  Oacan.      (VU.  Atkllakm 

I) 

I  n  nV      (I'ld.  Caopona.) 

.).  the  he-Goat.  Capra  is  the 
(lie,  to  whicJi  olf  corresponds  ia 
fiUc  ^(.'iicric  appellation  in  the  LinoRan 
t  Capra  htrcus.  The  ancientA  were  hke- 
kmiated  wiiU  the  wdd  Goat,  or  Capra  ibcj.  \ 
paed  lo  be  the  Ako  or  Akko  of  Deiilerono- 
I  the  rpa;iAayoc  of  the  Septuagiiit  and  of 
Siculus.'  Among  the  Egyptians,  the 
n!gardcd  as  the  emblem  of  the  generative 
and  uaa  tield  sacred  in  some  parts  of  ilie 
}&  ibex,  or  vrild  goat  of  the  Desert,  how- 
sacred.  It  occurs  sonnc'tiinea  in  as- 
ibjc'cts,  and  is  frequently  reprcscnled 
tills  slaughtered  for  the  table  and  the 
in  ihe  Tbebaid  and  in  I^wer  Kgypt.* 
^of  a  singular  nature,"  observes  Li.  Col. 
luiL,  as  far  as  geological  observations  have 
over  fossil  organic  remains,  among  ihc 
of  extinct  and  ejiisting  genera,  and  species 
iiferous  animals,  which  ihc  exercised  eye 
■  '  *  '■  ■■■Ttouiista  has  detected,  no  portions 

'  races  have  yet  been  aatisfaclo- 

,  yet,  in  a  wild  state,  the  first  am 
jthrce  quaxters  of  the  globe,  and  perhaps 
lutli ;  and  the  second  most  certainly  ex- 
pry  great  portion  of  the  earth,  New-Hol- 
tafw,  exct'pted.  It  would  almost  s<:em  as 
IM  of  animals  were  added  by  Providence 
tak  of  other  creatures  for  the  express  pur- 
Uing  the  instruments  which  should  iVad 
tduMry  and  peace;  at  least  such  an  cfTect 
igreaC  measure,  be  ascribed  to  iliem  \  and, 
\  first  cofupaniun.  tbo  Gout  may  neverthe- 
I^rdcd  aa  the  earliest  passive  n>eans  by 
tnkind  entered  upon  an  miproving  state  of 
b  The  skins  of  thc^se  animals  were  prob- 
I^Jbc  tirst  materials  employed  for  cloth- 
^^■cd  the  long  hair  of  the  gout  was  mix- 
^He  short  and  soft  fur  of  other  animals, 
fed  with  the  gum  of  trees  or  animal  glue, 
brc<l  into  that  coarse  but  solid  felt  known 
n  Asia  from  the  carhesl  ages,  and  noticed 
MB  and  poets.  It  was  probably  of  this 
ikat   ii..'  Mack  war-tunica  of  the  Cimbri 

:  conflicts  with  Marius;  and  wc 
I  /I  itiler  dress  of  the  auxiliary  co- 

ll «v«u  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain,  at 
H  period  of  Contitantiue,  Uut,  long  before 
H  gradual  advance  of  art  was  fult,  even 
pdl  of  Northern  Eurupe  ,  the  distaff  had 
h"  '^'^■^"''tnavmn  nations  ;  and  the  thread, 
1  ihaiids,  aAerward  cnliirged,  and 

n;j:  into  a  kind  of  thrum,  was  at 
bnt  Mti*>  tiam^w,  and,  lust  of  all,  into  broad 
|||blli      la  the  nliand  plat  (i.  c,  plaid)  we 

'     <  im,  Do  Soltat.,  c.  30.-.Ini]r>r.,  OniR., 


see  the  origin  of  the  check  dresses  common  to  moBl 
nations  of  northf;m  latiiiides  during  llicir  mL-ipienl 
state  of  civilization  i  for  these  were  made  by  plai- 
ting the  ribands  mto  broader  and  warmer  pieces. 
The  stripes,  almost  universal  in  the  South,  were 
the  same  plats  sewed  together.  Tliat  goat's  hair 
was  iho  diief  ingredient  among  the  Scandinavians, 
is  proved  by  their  divinities  being  dressed  m  Geittk 
Kurtiu.  The  domrslic  goat  in  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Old  World  preceded  aheep  for  many  ages^ 
and  predominated  while  the  country  was  chiefly 
covered  with  forests  ;  nor  is  thcr*;  evidence  of 
wool-beanng  animals  crossing  the  Rhine  or  the 
Upper  Danube  till  towards  the  subversion  of  th« 
Roman  Empire."* 

•CAPHLI'HA  {ka^nvpa),  the  Camphor-tree.  Sy- 
meon  Seih  is  the  tirst  Greek  who  makes  mention 
tjf  the  Camphor-tree,  or  Launta  Camphora,  L.  He 
describes  it  as  a  very  large  tree,  growing  in  India, 
the  wood  of  which  is  light  and  ferulaceous.  Cam- 
phor was  lirsl  introduced  into  medical  praclice  by 
the  Arabians. 

CAPIIXUS.     (Vid.  Coma.) 

CAPJS  rUUM  i^pCetu),  a  halter,  a  lie  for  horses, 
asses,  or  other  animals,  plnced  round  the  head  or 
neck,  and  made  of  osiers  or  other  tibrous  materials. 
It  was  used  in  holding  the  head  of  a  quadruped 
which  requirf^d  any  healing  operation,'  in  retaining 
animals  at  tlie  stall,*  or  in  fasteninit  them  to  the 
yoke,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  Aratbitm  (p.  79). 
In  representiitions  of  bacchanalian  processions,  the 
tigers  or  panthers  are  attached  to  the  yoke  by  cai- 
pistra  made  of  vine-bmnches.  Thus  we  read  of 
the  ti/e  capiMiraia  tigre*  of  Ariadne,'  nnd  ihoy  are 
seen  on  the  bas-relief  of  a  sarcopliagus  in  the  Vati- 
can repre.8cnting  her  nuptial  procession.  See  th« 
annexed  woodcut. 


In  ploughing  fields  which  were  planted  willi  vines 
or  other  trees,  the  hultiT  had  a  »niali  bai»ket  al- 
taclipd  tn  it,  enclosing  the  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ox  from  cropping  the  tender  shoots  (JixccUis  ca- 
pigirait^).  Also,  when  goatherds  wished  lo  obtain 
milk  for  making  cheese,  they  fastened  a  muzzle  or 
capistrum,  armed  with  iron  points,  about  the  mouth 
of  the  kid,  to  prevent  it  from  sucking.* 

Bands  of  similar  materials  were  used  to  tie  vines 
to  the  poles  (po/i)  or  transverse  rails  {Juga)  of  a 
trellis.' 

The  tprm  ^itCeiu  was  also  applied  to  a  contri- 
vance used  by  pipers  (oW.^ra/)  and  lruni|jeterb  lo 
compress  their  mouths  and  checks,  and  thus  to  aid 
ihern  in  blowing.  {Vid.  CirniiPoTA.)  Thiswasoaid 
lo  be  the  invention  of  Marsyas.* 

CAPITA'US.     (Tid.  Capdt.) 

CA'PITE  CEXSI.     C  V'id.  Caput.) 


1.  <Gnffitlj*«  Cmirr,  iftil.  ir..  ju  2M,  •oqri.)— S.  {ColuneU«. 
Ti..  IW.)— 3.  (Vino,  l>e  Re  Rurt..  H..  (J.>— 4.  (fhitl.  EpuJ.,  lU 
ttO.—Sidoa.  ApoU.,  cann  xat.,  33.)— 5.  (Plm.,  II.  N  ,  jth.,  40 
it  t.— Calo,  De  Re  Rort.,  M)— fl.  (Virg..  Of^ny  .  ii...  SllO.V— T 
<rnliin»ellu.  if.,20;  si.,  2.)— M.  (Simoojilci,  Hnior.li  AnnlL-eUi. 
lUS.— 6ui>boclrs,  op.  Cm.  ad  AM.,  ii.,  10.— An«t'>(>h.,  Av.,  86ff 
— Vwp.,  5W.—Se<ut..  11*7.— Schol.  fcd  U.) 
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CA.PITOLIUM. 


CATin.S  BEMINUTIO.    (Via.  Caput.) 
CAPrmLIUM.     This  word  is  used  in  different 

ai;^ificaiionfl  by  tbc  Latm  writers,  tbe  priocipal  of 

which  are  tbe  foUowin; : 

I.  CiPiTOLiuM,  a  snmll  temple  (MMtrflum^),  sup- 
posed lo  have  bcea  built  by  Numa,  and  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minrrva,*siiuatod  in  the  Re- 
giu  ix.  on  the  Ksquilinc,  near  tu  the  spot  which  was 
afterward  thp  Cin!i:s  nf  Fliira.'  It  waa  a  small  and 
bumble  structure,  suited  to  the  5impllcity  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  crcrtrd,'  and  waa  not  lemied  oapi- 
tolium  until  aflor  the  foundation  of  the  one  incniion- 
eil  t>elow,  from  which  tl  was  then  distinf^isbod  as 
the  Capitolium  vetua.*  Martial*  alludes  to  it  under 
the  name  of  aHttquum  Jorem 

II.  Capitolium,  Uie  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus,  in  the  He^iu  vtii.  on  tbe  Mons  Tarpouis,^ 
■0  called  from  a  human  head  being  dtseoverc-d  m 
digging  the  foundations.*  Martial  dislingiiiFilies 
very  clearly  this  temple  from  tbe  one  mentioned 
above : 

"  Etquiltit  domua  tut^  donuu  eat  tibi  folU  Diana; 
fndt  novHm^  retercm  proapicia  iiK/f,  Joron."' 

Tnrqninius  Pri»cus  first  vowed  during  the  Sabine 
war  Co  biitid  this  temple,  and  commenced  the  found- 
aKons.'"  Ii  was  atierward  continued  by  Serviiw 
TuIhuB,  and  fmuliy  completed  by  Tarqtnnms  Siipt'rh- 
us  out  of  the  spoils  cullecled  at  the  captur<i  of  Sn- 
essa  Pnmetia,"  but  was  not  d^dicnied  itnlii  tbc 
year  li.C.  607.  by  M.  liorutius."  It  was  bunied 
down  during  the  civil  M-ars,  at  the  time  ol  Sulla, 
B  C.  83.'*  and  rebuilt  by  him,  but  dedicated  by 
Lutaluis  Catulus,  B  C  69.**  It  was  again  burned 
to  the  ground  by  the  faction  of  Vitellms,  A  U.  70,** 
and  rebuilt  by  Vcapasinn  ;  upon  whose  d^atli  il  was 
again  destroyed  by  fire,  and  sumptuuusly  rebuilt  for 
he  third  time  by  bomitutn.'* 

The  Capitolium  contained  three  temples  wiibin 
the  same  peristyle,  or  three  eells  parallel  to  eaeli 
other,  the  partition  walls  of  which  were  common, 
and  aJl  under  the  same  roof'  In  the  centre  waa 
the  seat  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Mriximus,'*  cjilled  rflla 
Jofig,^*  and  hence  tic  is  dcscritied  by  Ovid"  as 
"media  (]ui  se<l(t  n-de  Deus."  Thai  of  Minena 
wns  on  the  right,"  whence,  perhaps,  the  allusion 
pf  Horace,"  *'  Prvzimoj  Uli  lamen  o*'.fUpavit  Pallas 
kmtoTfx ;"  and  that  of  Juno  upon  the  left ;  hut  com- 
pare Livy,"  '*  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno  regi- 
na,  el  Minerva,''  and  Ovid."  which  passages  are 
considertMl  by  some  writers  to  give  Juno  tbe  prece- 
dence over  Minerva.  The  representation  of  the 
Capitolium  in  the  next  woodcut  is  taken  from  a 
medal 


CAPNIOS. 


^ 


ilie  exact  position  occupied  by  this  temple  has 


I.  (V«mv  D«  Llnjf.  L»t.,  r.,  IM.)-S.  (Vam>,  I.  c.>— S.  (V«r- 
Ift,  I.  c— N(*it.  loip»»r— P.  Virtor.)— 4.  (V»l.  M»t., '»-.*.  *  U) 
— fl.  (Vim>,l.  c.l-«.  (EpigT.,  v..  «u..4.)— 7.  (Li»T.l.,5S.)-«. 
Ipimr*-  »»-,  p.  H'.—Ut.,  1.  c— VMTn,  Vt  Line.  L»l..»-.  *l  — 
tpT»..  •.!  Virg.,  ^n^  nii.,  M3.>— 9.  lEit>V-  ^'l^-.  !""••)— 11>- 
n.ir^  i,.  38.— Tint.,  Ilist.,  iii.,  7%—Conpw  Ptiii^  H.  N..  liL, 
».J-1I.  iTaeiU,!.  o.-Lrt^i..  M.»— IS.  (Lit.,  ti .  H.)— 13.  {TV 
eiL,  1.  c— PliB.,  H.  X.,  xiii.,  ST.— Plot.,  SulL,  c.  37.)— H.  (T»- 
nL,  I.  Cv— Plia..  H.  N.,  xix..  fl.— l.i»..  Epii.,  OP.)— 15.  (Tncit., 
I.  c.~PliD.,  tl.  N.,  xxxtv..  17.)— Id.  (Suet  ,  I>Din.,  c.  y)-l7. 
(Dfmy«.,hr..p.  t44)— 19.  (Di«Mir»..  1.  O— 10.  (r,*-!!..  vii..  1.3. 
— Li*.,  x.,33.)— M.  <Ei.  Punt,  IV..  0,  37.)— 91.  (Li»..  »ii.,3.)— 
tt.  1CirDi.,l..xiHiy.>— 33.  (lit.,  ]7.}— S4.  (Trut.,  1^299,303.) 
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been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Some  wtileii 
consider  it  to  have  Iwen  upon  the  north,  anil  booi^ 
upon  the  south  point  of  the  Mons  Capilolinus ;  convi 
that  it  stood  upon  a  different  summit  from  ihe.  artu 
or  fortrtss,  with  tbe  tntfrmonttun  between  tbcmj 
olherv.  that  it  was  withm  the  ori,  which  i*  ft 
referred  by  some  to  that  side  of  lite  mntini  w 
overhangs  the  Tiber,  and  by  others  ti  •' 
acclivity.  The  reader  will  find  th- 
disctiased  in  tbe  following  works:  '^j 
Kom.  Topogr.,  ii.,  I,  6. — Donal ,  De  Lrb. 
Lueiu  Mauro,  Antuhua  d*  Roma. — Andreas 
III. — liiondo,  Jioma  Rcalaurat. — Nardini,  Rtana 
tUay  T.,  14. — Bunsen  and  Platlner,  Be*chn\ 
Romn. — Niebuhr,  Hut.  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p.  502,  t 

III.  (^ApiToLinji  is  sometimes  put  for  the 
mount,  including  both  aummils,  as  well  as  1 
ttrmontium,  which  was  originally  called  Moi 
turnius,^  and  afterward  Muns  Tar^ieius,' 
virgin  Tarpeia,  who  was  killed  and  burictl  ihi 
the  Sabines  ;  and.  Anally,  Mons  Capitulinus, 
reason  already  stated ;  and,  when  this  I 
became  usual,  iho  name  of  Tarpeia  was 
lo  the  immediate  spot  which  waa  the  scene 
destniction,*  viz.,  the  rock  from  which 
were  cast  down,     llits  distinction,  pointed 
Varro.  Is  material ;  because  the  epithet 
80  often  applied  by  the  poets  to  Jupiter,  b 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  tempte 
upon  the  same  side  as  the  rock,  whereas  it 
proves  that  it  stood  upon  lite  Tarpeian  or 
Mount.     At  other  limes  capitoUum  is  used 
nato  one  only  of  the  summits,  and  that 
rcntly  distinct  from  the  arx  ;•  which  o 
farlliGf  increased,  because,  on  the  other 
is  snmetimes  put  for  the  whole  raouut**  and 
ers  for  one  of  the  summits  only.* 

There  were  three  approachc-s  from  the  F 
the  Mons  CapitoUnus.     The  first  was  l^y  a  ; 
100  steps  {centum  gradua^),  which  led  directly 
side  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.    The  other  two 
the  ctiuua  CapUaiinua  and  c/iruj  Aaylt,*  one  of 
entered  on  the  north,  and  tbe  other  on 
side  of  the  iiitermontinm,  the  former  by  the 
the  Careeres  Tulliani,  the  latter  from  the  fi 
\'ia  Sacra*  in  the  direction  of  the  modem 
on  either  side  of  the  Palazzo  dc'  Consuli 
which   of  theae  waa  the  clivus  Capitolinos 
which  the  chvus  Asyli.will  depend  up<m  the 
led  situation  of  the  arx  and  Temple  of  Jupitw 
mns  Maximus. 

The  epithets  aurra'  and  /u^^ctii'*  are  fliust 
of  the  materials  with  which  the  Temple  of  J 
O,  M.  was  adorned  :  its  bronze  gales,^*  and  gill 
ings  and  tiles."  Tlie  gilding  of  the  latter  alone 
12.000  talents." 

IV.  Capitolidh  is  alao  used  to  distinguish 
chief  temples  in  other  cities  besides  Rome." 

CAPIT'ULUM.     (rid.  Coi.t;»i?CA  ) 
•CATNIOS  or  CAPNOS  (xum-toc  or  «aT» 
plant  which  all  the  authorities  agree  in  Teferrii 
ihe  Fumaria  officinalis^  or  common  Fumitory. 
Ihorp  is  the  only  exception,  who  prefers  the  F 
viJtortL,  I^m.     It  is  the  Fel  terra  of  Scribonius 
gus."    The  juice  of  this  plant  waa  used,  a 
to  Pliny,  in  the  cure  of  uplithalmia.^*     U  dc 
name  from  its  juice,  when  spread  over  the 
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CAPROS. 


CAFULUa 


like  smoko  ((cairrof).     Us  flower  is ' 
w  motl.-^rn  <  irprks  call  this  piaiit  xarrfo  | 
I  rp  fotind  it  growing  very 

■  ;  ..,.ic}t  a  plunl  which  Sprengel, 

ao4  Scbneidfr  affrn'  in  referring  lo  the 

L,,  or'riiorny  Caper-bush.     Si\t- 

^erw,  is  in  favour  of  a  varifiy  of  the  C. 

which  he  give*  ihc  name  of  Capparis 

vri(lt*5  mentions  several  kinds  from 

•ica,  all  dtlTering  in  their  quulities. 

Carta,  tlie  next  in  the  urdur  of 


rie-Goal,  the  alf  of  the  Greeks. 


im.) 


ranean,  and  is  the  same  with  Uie  para  putilla  of 
Brunnich.* 

CAPSA  (dim.  CAPSULA),  or  SCRINTUM,  waa 
the  box  for  holding  books  among  Uic  Romans. 
These  boxes  were  usually  made  of  beech-wood,* 
ntid  were  of  a  pylindnral  form.  Tliere  is  no  doubt 
reaiK^cimu  iheir  f<irm,  sinee  ihey  are  often  plar^fl* 
by  the  side  of  stutuea  dressed  in  the  toga.  'The 
following  woodcut,  which  represents  an  open  cap^a 
wiih  six  rolls  of  books  in  it,  ts  from  a  painting  at 
Poniprii. 


F.A.  a  wild  she-Gnat,  or.  rather,  a  species 

ily.     niny*8pi'aks  of  it  as  l>eing 

keen  sight,  whi-'h  may.  perhaps, 

>iiLii    i.i-.!  Dorcas,  or  Cazelle.     Uuvier, 

makes  Pliny  "a  Caprea  the  same  with  the 

tBfroluJi,  L  ,  or  Roebuck.    (Kid.  Do«ca».*)  \ 

UFICATIO,  the  proceaa  of  capritioalion, 

KDg  of  figs  on  the  domestic  tree  by  means 

foand  on  the  wiM  fig.     The  process  is 

briefly  by  Eustathiua.*  and  more  at  largo 

'     The  former,  speaking  of  the  wild  fig- 

Uial  what  are  called  v^Jirf  ("  little  gnats") 

them  into  the  frtiit  uf  the  domestic  Hg, 

pfaen  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 

off  from  the  tree.    The  latter  remarks 

rild  fig-tree  engrnders  amall  gnats  {cuti- 

I.  when  the  natal  tree  decays,  and  fails  to 

ni  niitnment,  tieiake  themspjves  to  the 

tree,  and,  t>eneiraitnjj  by  their  bites  into 

3f  this,  introduce,  along  with  themselves, 

of  the  sun.  which  causes  the  fruit  into 

gr  have  entered  to  ripen.    These  insects 

kteo,  the  milky  humour  in  the  young  fruit, 

of  w  bich  wotild  make  them  ripen  more 

■M^  of  eaprification,  as  given  liy 

is  as  follows  :  "  The  operation 

iry  by  the  two  following  facts, 

iluvated  fig  bears,  for  Uie  moat 

I-'  only,  while  the  male  flowers 

upon  the  vt'Ud  fig-tree ;  and,  secondly, 

of  the  ftg  is  upon  the  inside  of  the 

ch  oonstitules  the  fruit.     It  is  hence 

to  surround  the  plantations  and 

fttning  the  figs  with  branches  and  limbs 

ale  flowers  from  tho  wdd  fig-tree,  thus 

the  way  for  the   fertilizing  the  female 

the  garden  :  and  from  these  wild  flow- 

ilning  pollen  is  borne  to  the  other  figs 

1  legs  of  small  insects  which  are 

Iniit  of  the  wild  fig."» 

-    tpivto^,  Ipivo^),  the  wild  fig-tree, 

( Vid.  Syce,  and  Capripicatiq.) 

'     i'-S.      (  Km£.  AIOOTHKI.AB.) 

(linicpof),  I.  the  wild  Boar,  called  by  the 

.    iVid.  i>vs  )    'I'he  flesh  of  this  ani- 

y  esteemed  by  that  people,  and  it  was 

lo  lerTe  up  whole  ones  at  table.    Hence 

tcrmCQ  caiuz  rapui,  or,  as  we  woulil 

"  dish  ,'*  hence,  also,  the  language  of 

ipOtklDgof  the  wild  boar,  **  animal  prop. 

wttttm^'*  *'  an  animal  born  for  the  sake 

ihp  Zfu^  Aper  of  lannjpus, 

and  in  French  Saut^h^r 

■iu  jtr^iuv.,-.!!  i»h,  inhabiting  the  Meililer- 


'"  1T9.)— S-  (I>«»«:"r.,  ii.,W. 
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Tliere  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  di^ei- 
ence  between  the  capsa  and  the  scrininm,  except 
that  the  latter  word  was  usually  applied  to  those 
boxes  whieh  held  a  considemhle  number  of  rolh 
(gcnnia  da  maffnix').  Boxes  used  for  preserving 
oMirr  things  br-MidfS  books  were  also  called  capsrc,* 
while  in  the  scrinia  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
kept  but  books,  loiters,  and  other  writings. 

riie  slaves  who  had  the  charge  of  those  book* 
chests  were  called  capMorii,  and  also  cuntodca  acnn- 
iorum  ;  and  the  slaves  who  carried,  in  a  capsa  be- 
hind their  young  masters,tbe  books,  dec.,  of  ttie  sobs 
of  respectable  Romans,  when  they  went  to  school, 
were  also  called  capsarii  (Quern  acquitur  cuttoa 
angHsta  tcrnula  capxa*).  We  accordingly  find 
them  mentioned  together  with  the  pscdagogi  {con' 
Stat  qvosdam  cum  paddgogis  et  capaanis  uno prandto 
nccalos'). 

Wtien  the  capsa  contained  books  of  importance, 
it  waa  sealed  or  kept  under  lock  and  key ;'  whence 
Horace*  says  to  his  work.  "  Odiati  dates,  tl  grata 
Migiila  pudico."* 

CAPSA'RII,  the  name  of  three  different  classes 
of  slave* : 

1,  Of  those  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  per- 
sons while  bathing  in  the  public  baths.  ( \'id.  Batuh, 
p.  H7.)  In  later  tiim^s  they  were  subject  to  the  jc- 
risdiction  of  the  prtefeclus  %igil»im.'*  2.  Of  those 
who  had  the  care  of  the  capsic,  in  which  books  and 
letters  were  kept.  {Vid.  Cjlfsa.)  3.  Of  those  who 
carried  the  books,  dtc,  of  boys  lo  school.  {Vid. 
Capsa.) 

CAP'SULA.     (Vid.  Capsa.) 

CA'PULUS  {icurn?,  Xa6^),  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 
This  was  commonly  made  of  wood  or  horn,  bnt 
aomclimes  of  ivory"  or  of  silver,'*  which  was  either 
embossed**  or  adorned  with  )*ems  (capuUg  radiautt- 
but  rn*c*).'*  Philoslratus'*  describes  the  hilt  of  u 
Persian  acinaces,  which  waa  made  of  gold  set  with 
beryls,  so  as  to  re?emhle  a  branch  with  its  buds. 
These  valuable  swords  descended  from  father  to 
son."  AVhcn  Thesi^us  for  the  first  time  appears  at 
Athens  before  his  father  vtgeus,  he  is  known  t»y 
the  can'ing  upon  the  ivory  hilt  of  bis  sword,  and  is 
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CAPUT. 


Ihos  aarod  from  being  poisoned  bj  the  aconite 
which  Medea  haa  aUnimislcTctl.' 

The  handles  of  knivea  were  made  of  the  same 
niaterials.  and  also  of  amber.*  Of  the  beautiful 
and  elaborate  workmanship  somctimce  bealowed  on 
knife  handles,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  ffom  the 
•brre  specimens  here  iiitro<iuccd  • 


The  term  fapuhs  is  likewi.-t  ^(1(4. lJ  to  the  han- 
dle of  a  plough  by  Ovid,  as  quoted  in  An  atruh,  p  80. 

CAPUT,  the  head.  The  tenn  "head"  is  often 
used  by  the  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  "  per- 
son" or  "boman  being."*  By  an  easy  transition, 
it  was  used  to  aigaifj  "life  :*'  thus,  cajhte  damnartf 
jflrcli,  dec,  are  equivalent  to  capital  puntHhnient. 

Caput  is  also  used  to  express  a  man's  siatu*,  or 
civil  condition;  and  the  persons  who  were  regis- 
tered in  the  tables  of  the  censor  ore  spoken  of  as 
capita,  sometimes  with  (he  addition  of  the  word 
eirtum,  and  sometimes  not.'  Thus  to  be  registered 
in  tlie  census  was  the  same  thing  aa  caput  kahere  : 
and  a  slave  and  a  films  familias,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  were  said  to  have  no  caput.  Tim  sixth  i-Jaw 
of  Serviiis  Tulhns  cmnpnaod  the  proletani  and  Ihe 
capilc  ccnsi,  of  whom  the  latter,  having  little  or  no 
property,  were  barely  rate<l  as  so  many  head  of  citi- 
zens.* 

He  who  lost  or  changed  his  status  was  said  to  be 
capttc  minuiuM,  drmtnutus,  or  rapttia  minor.^  The 
phrase  <e  caput  dcminurrc  was  also  applicable  in 
case  of  a  voluntary  chan^'n  of  status.' 

Capitis  minutitf  is  dctinud  by  Gains'  to  be  tiatut 
pcrmutatio.  A  Itonian  citizen  possessed  Ubertas, 
cttitaa,  and/dmi/td  ;  the  loss  of  all  three,  or  of  lib- 
ertas  and  civitaa  (for  civilas  included  familia),  con- 
stituted the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  This  capi- 
tis deminutio  was  sustained  by  those  who  refused 
to  be  registered  at  the  census,  or  neglected  the  re- 
gistration, and  were  thence  c^ed  incenai.  The  \n- 
tcniuM  was  Uable  to  be  sold,  and  so  to  lose  his  hl>- 
erty  \  but  this  being  a  matter  which  concerned  cili- 
xenship  and  freedom,  such  penalty  could  not  be  in- 
flicted directly,  and  the  object  was  only  fHt'cltM]  by 
the  fiction  of  the  citizen  having  himself  abjured  his 
freedom.  {Vid,  Bame>iiment,  p.  136.)  Those  who 
refused  to  perform  military  service  mifrlil  also  he 
»old.'»  A  Roman  citizen  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy  lost  his  civd  rights,  together  with  his 
fiberty,  but  he  might  recover  them  on  returning  to 
his  country.    (Vi3.  Pustuminium.)    Persons  coa- 
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deinDed  to  ignominious 
mines,  snstamrd  the  maxima  rapitis  d 
free  wotnan  who  cuhabitnl  with  a  sla' 
tice  given  to  her  by  the  owner  of  the  si 
an  anciUa,  by  a  Koatus  cunsultiun 
time  of  Claudius.' 

The  loss  of  civUa*  only,  as  when  a  man 
terdicted  from  lire  and  water,  was  the  medu 
deminutio.    {Yid.  BAKisiivKirr.) 

Hie  change  of  familia  by  adoption,  and  t 
manuni  conventio,  was  the  minima  capitis 
tio.  A  father  who  was  adrogated  suiTered  t 
ma  capitis  deminutio,  for  he  and  his  childt 
transferred  into  the  power  of  the  adoptive 
A  son  who  was  emancipated  by  his  falbor  1 
taincd  the  minima  capitis  deminutio  ;  the  ( 
which  could  not  be  the  circumstaDce  of  b 
fieed  from  the  patria  potcataa,  for  tbak  d 
soil  a  hberum  caput ;  but  the  cause  wbil 
rotisidered  to  be^  the  form  of  sale  by  w1 
'mancipation  was  effected. 

A  judicium  capitale,  or  pwna  capilalis, ' 
which  affected  a  cilixen's  caput, 

CAPUT.  {Vid  Imtkbkst  or  Mowar.) 
CAPUT  EXTORUM.  The  Roman  •00 
(karuspice*)  pretended  to  a  knowledge  ol 
events  from  the  inspection  of  the  eatnili 
lims  slain  for  that  purpose.  The  pott  % 
they  especially  directed  their  attention  wal 
er,  the  convex  upper  portion  of  wluch  i 
have  been  called  the  caput  txtorum*  Anj 
or  deficiency  in  this  organ  was  considered 
vourable  omen  ;  whereas,  if  healthy  andj 
was  believed  to  indicate  good  fortune.  T1 
pices  divided  it  into  two  parts,  one  called^ 
the  other  hostdit :  from  the  former  tbc!y 
the  fate  of  friends,  from  the  latter  that  of  i 
Thus  we  read'  that  the  head  of  the  liver "% 
lated  by  the  knife  of  the  operator  on  the  " 
part  {caput  jecinortM  a  familiari  parte  emaui 
was  always  a  bad  sign.  But  the  wonl 
hero  seems  of  doubtful  application  ;  for  jt 
ignate  citlier  the  convex  upper  part  of  lb( 
ouc  of  the  promincncps  of  the  varlons  lol 
form  lis  tower  and  irregularly  concave  pv 
however,  more  obvious  and  natural  to  oi 
by  it  the  upper  part,  wluch  is  formed  of  t 
inences.  called  the  great  and  small,  or  ri^ 
lobes.  If  no  caput  was  found,  it  waa  a 
{nihii  trijtiux  acciderc  potmt)\  if  weU  d 
double,  it  was  a  lucky  omen.* 

*CARA,  a  plant.  (Kirf.  Cakecx.) 
•CAR'ABUS  {KafM6o(),  a  crustaccous  j 
which  there  is  frequent  mention  in  the  ob 
is  the  Loctista  of  Pliny,  in  French  tait^^ouM 
is  BomG  ditKculty,  remarks  Adams,  in  dt 
to  what  species  of  Cancer  it  applies. 
thinks  it  was  certainly  not  the  Canctr 
and  he  is  not  quite  satishcd  that  it  was  1 
jrArtJf,' 

C.\RACA'LLA  was  an  outer  garmea 
Gaul,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  laeoma. 
CRRNA.)  It  was  first  introduced  at  Roi 
Kmpcror  Aurelius  .Antoninus  Bassianua, 
pelled  all  the  people  that  came  to  conn  I 
whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
This  garment,  as  worn  in  Gaul,  do*:s  not 
have  reached  lower  than  the  knee,  but 
lengthened  it  so  as  to  reach  the  aokic 
ward  became  coiiunon  among  the  llomBn 
menls  of  this  kind  were  callol  caracaUie  / 
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CARCER. 


CAHCR.VRIAS. 


^fbem  from  the  Gallic  caracaHfl?.'    It 
'hood  to  it,  and  came  to  bo  worn  by 
Ffiwnc*  epraks  of  "  jtalholum  mira  pvi- 
in  moiium  caracaJlarum  sed  absque  cuntl- 

lTINA.     (VVrf.  Pebo) 
tCNC'ULIJS  {uvdpa^),  the  Carbuncle,  a 
stone,  deriving  its  name,  both  in  Greek 
ffoin  its  rcsemWance  to  a  smatl  ignited 
V  ■    •  <  called  by  those  two  names  all 

poms,  which  have  since  been 
Kic.t  ny  lilt-  diffi-rent  appcll.itions  of  Ruby, 
,  all  of  which  they  rtuarded  merely  afi 
iJie  Carbuncle.    Thcophraslus  and  Stra- 
srate   tbe  Cartliayinian  and  Uarainauiian 
among  those  moat  in  repute.     "  Those 
ob&erves   Dr.  Moore,  "which   Pliny 
because  they  were  cut  and  polish- 
were  prfcjoug  garnets,  elill  called 
logiatA  Alabundincs  or  Alamitndines. 
^ard  eays  of  Alahandic  carbuncles, 
^re  darker  coloured  and  rougher  than  oth- 
bc  explained  by  supposing  that  near  Ala- 
Lh  precious  and  common  garnets  were  ob- 
Tho  term  Carbun£ulut  was  also  applied 
of  black  marble,  on  account  of  \i^  Itke- 
icnched  coal,  and  oni  of  which  mirrors 
les  made* 
IR.    Career  {krrkcr^  fier,  yfipyvpa^  Greek) 
'  with  Iptcot  and  elpyuy  the  guttural  be- 
With  the  aspirate.    Thus  also  Var- 
a  coercendo  quod  prohihenlur  exire.*' 
~laECK).     Imprisonment    was    eeldom 
Greeks  an  a  le^al  punishment  for 
preferred  bani^lunent  to  the  expense 
mera  m  confinement.    We  do,  in- 
cases in  which  it  was  sanctioned 
are  not  altogether  ins^iances  oi 
a  punishment.     Thus  the  farmers 
and  their  bondsmen,  were  liable  to 
ml  if  tlie  duties  warv  nut  paid  by  a  speci- 
hol  the  ohjrct  of  thi;;  was  to  prevent  the 
defaulterK,  and  to  ensuro  regularity  of 
A^in,  pt-Tsons  who  had  been  mulcted 
iinigbt  be  confined  till  they  had  p^iid 
also,  if  they  exercised  the  rights 
[!9nx9  Hibjecl  to  the  same  consequen- 
r»  w©  read  of  a  SecfuJ^  for  ilicft ;  but 
(fii^i  or  additional  penalty,  the  in- 
which  waa  at  the  option  of  the  court 
the  case  ;  and  the  Aiafiit^  itself  was  not 
It,  but  a  public  exposure  in  the  n-o- 
I,  (ur  five  days  and  nights — the  to 
"Wv  may  hero  observe,  that  in 
theft  llic  Athc-nians  proceeded  by 
and  if  the  verdict  were  against  the 
(fj  rtf  Idiav  Aixtpr  ifAomJj  dXoi^),  he  bad 
way  of  reparation,  twice  the  value  of  the 
srty :   this  was  required   by  taw.     The 
was  at  the  discretion  of  the  eottrt*     Still 
ptiaonment  ycr  sc.  as  a  punishment, 
to  the  Athenians.     Tims  we  find 
to  have  three  prisons  :  one  of 
to  he  a  OLi^poviiTr^ptov,  or  [icnJlcnliary ; 
pUce  of  punishment — a  sort  of  penal  Bet- 
ray from  the  city. 
IS  iu  di0i;rent  countries  were  called  by 
t  tlma  tlicre  was  the  'Avayxaiov^  in 
Kea^f,  at  Sparta ;  the  Kepafio^,  at 
Xuf,  at  Corinth  ;  and,  among  the  loni- 
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ans,  the  yop)Tpa,  aa  at  Saino«>  The  prison  ai 
Aihens  was  m  former  times  called  tTfg/iurr/^un',  and 
afterward,  by  a  sort  of  euphemism,  oUijiia.  It  wa* 
chiutly  used  as  a  guardhouse,  or  place  of  execu* 
tion,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  the  public  ofBcen 
called  the  eleven,  oi  hirKO.  One  gale  in  the  prison, 
through  which  the  condemned  were  led  to  execu- 
tion, was  called  to  Xaf>utveiov.* 

The  Attic  expression  for  imprisoimicnt  waa  delv. 
Tlius,  in  the  oath  of  the  (3ov?.tvrai,  or  aenatore,  oc- 
curs (he  phrase  oCnii  6^au  'KOrp^'aluv  ov6iva.  Hence 
we  huve  the  phrase  u^eofio^  piXaK^,*  the  "libera 
custodia"  of  the  Romans,  signifyiiu;  that  a  party 
was  under  atnct  surveillance  and  guard,  though  not 
confined  within  a  prison. 

Oahcer  (Romah).  A  career  or  prison  was  first 
built  at  Rome  by  Ancus  Marcius,  overhanging  the 
Forum.'  This  was  enlarged  by  Servius  T'uUius, 
who  added  to  it  a  souterrain  or  dungeon,  called 
from  hmi  the  I'ulliunum.  Sallust*  describes  this  as 
being  twelve  feet  under  ground,  walled  on  each  side, 
and  arched  over  with  stonework.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  the  only  prison  at  Rome,"  being,  in  fact, 
the  "  Tower,"  or  state  prison  of  the  city,  which  waa 
sometimes  doubly  guarded  in  times  of  alarm,  and 
was  the  chief  object  of  attack  in  many  conspiracii's.* 
V,irr(»*  tells  us  tliat  the  Tullianum  was  also  named 
"  LaiituiiiiiL*,"  from  some  quHrriea  in  ilie  neighbour- 
hood ;  or,  as  others  think,  in  alkision  to  the  "Lau- 
tumio:"  of  Syracuse,  a  prison  cut  out  of  the  sohd 
rock.  In  later  times  the  whole  building  was  called 
the  "Maraeriine."  Close  to  it  wore  the  Seals  Ge- 
moiijip,  or  steps,  down  which  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  executed  were  thrown  into  the  Fo- 
rtun,  to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  Uie  Roman  popu- 
lace.'  There  were,  however,  other  prisons  besidea 
this,  though,  as  wc  might  expect,  the  words  of  Ro- 
man historians  generally  refer  to  this  alone.  One 
of  these  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  decem- 
vir, and  in  it  he  waa  himself  put  to  death.** 

'i'lio  career  of  which  wc  iire  treating  waa  chiefly 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  under 
accusation,  till  Llie  thne  of  trial ;  and  also  a£  a  place 
of  execution,  to  which  inirpose  the  Tullianum  was 
specially  devoted.  Thus  Sallust"  tells  us  that  Lea- 
lulus,  an  accomplice  ofCatiline,  was  strangled  there. 
Livy  also''  speaks  of  a  conspirator  being  delegatus  in 
Tulitanum,  which  in  another  passage"  is  otherwise 
expressed  by  the  words  in  infciiorcm  dtmissus  car- 
ccrcm,  necatiuque. 

The  same  part  of  the  prison  was  also  called  "  ro- 
bur,"  if  we  may  judge  from  the  words  of  Festus : 
'^  RoiiUT  in  carcere  diciiur  is  locut^  quo  pnteipitatur 
maiejicorum  genus."  This  identity  is  farther  shown 
by  Uic  use  made  of  it ;  for  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  place 
of  execution  in  tho  following  passages :  '*  In  rohort 
et  tenehrts  exspirare.^'^*  "  Rohtir  ct  «aziim  (sc.  Tar- 
peium)  mintfan.*"*  So  also  we  read  of  the  "  eAlcnat 
—et  Italum  rolur."^* 

CAR'CERES.    (Vid.  Ciaous.) 

♦CARCHAR'IAS  (jta/jxa/jfaf),  a  species  of  fish, 
called  in  English  the  White  Shark,  and  in  French 
Requtn.  The  scientific  name  is  Stfualus  carchariast 
L  ,  or  Carefiarias  ru/ji,'ari*,  Cuvier.  The  Carchari- 
as  is  the  same  with  the  Lamia  of  Aristotle/'  Galea, 
and  Pliny  ;"  the  P-a/ii-j/  of  Oppian  ;  the  kvuv  ^oAur- 
nof  ("sea-dog")  of -Elian;'"  and  the  Kdpxf^<  muv 
of  Lycophron  "    It  has  also  been  called  by  some 
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CAKCINTUM. 


CARDAMOMtTM. 


PiteU  Jmtx,  fTOm  its  having  been  supposed  to  be 
llie  I'mh  which  swallowed  Jona.* 

CARCHE'.SIUM  ijKapxri^iov),  a  beaker  or  drink- 
ing-cup,  which  waa  used  by  the  Greeks  in  very  early 
times,  80  thai  one  is  KUid  to  have  been  given  by  ju- 

fitcr  to  Alcmena  on  the  night  of  hia  visit  lo  her* 
L  was  tilightly  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  its  two 
bandjes  cxtc'nded  from  tlio  top  to  ihn.  bottom.'  It 
was  much  employed  in  libations  of  blood,  wine,  milk, 
ftni  honey*  The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a 
niagnineent  carchesium,  which  was  prtsenied  by 
Charles  the  Simple  lo  the  Abbey  of  St  Denys.  Il 
was  cut  out  of  a  single  a|*:ule,  and  richly  eni?raved 
with  representatiims  uf  bacchanalian  subjects.  It 
held  conEtiderably  more  than  a  pint,  and  its  handles 
were  so  large  us  easily  to  iidmit  a  man's  hand. 


TXw  .'-.imR  term  was  used  to  designate  ihe  lopa  of 
a  ship,  that  is,  the  structure  surrounding  the  mast 
immediately  above  the  yard  (pi<J.  Antrxna),  into 
which  the  mariners  ascended  in  order  to  manage 
lue  soil,  to  nbtam  a  distant  view,  or  lo  discharge 
missiles  {htc  summi  xuptrat  eareheaia  matt*).  Tliis 
Was  probably  called  "  carchesium"  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  cup  of  thai  name.  The 
eeruchi  or  other  tackle  may  have  been  fastened  lo 
lis  lateral  projections,  which  corresponded  lo  the 
handles  of  the  cup  {summitas  mati,  per  quam  Junes 
trajifiuni ;'  foramina,  quit  summo  malt  f fines  rccipi- 
unt^).  Pinaar*  calls  the  yard  of  a  ship  "  Uie  yoke  of 
its  carchesium,"  an  expre.fsioo  well  suited  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  parts. 

The  carchcsia  of  the  three-masted  ship  built  for 
Hiero  II.  by  Archimedes  were  of  bronze.  Three 
men  were  placed  in  the  largest,  two  In  the  next, 
and  one  man  In  the  smallest.  Breastworka  {■B^utpd- 
Kia)  were  fixed  to  Ihcsts  struclutcs,  su  as  lo  supfily 
the  place  nf  defensive  armour ;  and  pulleys  (r/w.v?- 
}.iai,  trochlea)  for  hoisting  up  stones  and  weapons 
from  below.'  The  continuation  of  the  masi  above 
the  carchesium  was  called  '*  the  distalT'  (ijAoJcdri?), 
corresponding  to  our  topmast  or  topgallanl-mast.'* 
This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel  was  sometimes  made 
to  produce  a  gay  and  imposmg  effect  when  seen 
from  a  distance  {lucUia  qua.  splendent  summi  carche- 
$ia  ma/t").  The  carchesium  waa  sometimes  made 
to  turn  upon  its  axis  {versatile^*),  so  that  by  means 
of  its  apparatus  of  pulleys  it  served  the  purposes  of 
ft  crane. 

•CARCINIUM  C«a,wcf  t'icTv),  according  lo  Pennant, 
'\  species  of  shellfish,  the  same  with  the  Cancer 
Bemardu*.  Linn.,  or  Hermit-crab.  It  is  raoro  cor- 
rect, however,  to  say  that  the  Greeks  applied  the 
avne  Carcimon  generirally  to  the  parasite  cruala- 

I.  <Aduu,  Aiippiul^  ■.  T.)— ?,  (Pherwrydw,  p.  07-100,  ivl. 
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(•ea  which  lodge  themselves  in  the  empty  « 
the  muUusca,  and  which  the  Latins  design 
the  syiionjinous  appelialiuu  of  t'amelli.  Aj 
du8,  Gesnor,  Kondelei,  Swiunmerdamt  M 
modem  naturalists,  preserve  this  last  d»i 
lion ;  but  Fabrieius  has  bestowed  that  of  . 
upon  this  genus,  a  name  by  which  the  anc.e 
ignated  a  sort  of  erati,  or  one  of  iho  biac 
Crustacea.  Aristotlo  mentions  the  fad, 
well  established,  that  the  ebell  semng  as  i 
taiion  to  the  Carcinion  or  Pa^unu  was  IM 
own  formation  ;  that  it  had  possessed  itself 
(er  the  death  of  the  molluscous  animal  wt: 
formed  it  ;  and  that  its  body  waa  not  itdfa 
it,  as  is  that  of  the  lasl-mentinned  animal.* 
•CAR'CINUSC«o/«fvof),  the  genus  CoiHiff 
of  which  many  species  arc  described  by  A 
According  to  Pennant,  Aristotle  notices  thfl 
crab,  or  Cancer  vclutinus,  L  *  The  xn^Ktvi 
fiin^  belongs  to  the  genus  Thelphusa.  "  Thi] 
of  crab  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  among  the 
and  we  see  it  on  the  coins  of  Agrigcntum  » 
where  it  is  represented  with  so  much  Irvll 
iH  im[>ossible  lo  mistake  it.  Particular  xm 
made  of  this  crutiaccum  in  the  writings  u 
Didfu'oridcs,  Nicandcr,  and  others.  It  is  Ih 
cm  or  Grajizo  of  the  Iialtans.  U  was  belie' 
the  ashes  of  this  species  were  useful,  fro 
desiccative  (luaLlies*  to  those  who  had  bee 
by  a  mad  dog,  either  by  employing  thos 
alone,  or  mixed  with  incense  and  gentian. 
ing  to  .iilliaii,  the  fresh- water  crabs,  as  we| 
Icrtnisea  and  croerKliles,  foresaw  the  iniinda 
the  Nile,  and,  about  a  month  previously 
event,  resorted  to  the  most  elevated  situa 
the  neighbourhood.  The  kind  of  Crustacea 
by  modem  naturalisls  Oeypodc  is  probably  l] 
of  which  Pliny  makes  mention,  and  wli 
f  Irceks,  by  reason  of  the  celerity  of  its  mov 
designated  as  the  Hippeus  {'Imrcv^),  or  "  Hon 
— \V  ith  regard  to  iho  Cancer  tinnoihtrtt^  \ 

Crab,   Ttd.   PlNNOPHVLAT.' 

•CAltDAMiNE  (KopiofilvTi),  the  second 
of  Xtavfd6flto¥.  The  term  is  applied  bjr 
botanists  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  I 

(  Vid.  SiSVHBHKIM   )* 

*CAItDAMO'MUM,  according  to  Pliny,*  a 
of  aromatic  shrub,  producing  a  seed  or  graij 
same  name  with  the  parent  plant.  This  m 
used  in  unguents  The  Roman  writer  n 
four  kinds  of  this  seed  :  the  first,  which  1 
best,  was  of  a  very  briijhl  green,  and  hard  I 
up ;  the  fuecond  was  of  a  whilish-red  coIo 
third,  smaller,  and  i>f  a  darker  hue  ;  iho  fou 
worst,  of  dillerent  ci>Ioiir!?,  liaving  little  ode 
very  friable.  The  Cardainomum  had  a  fr 
resemblni^  that  of  Costuj,  or  Spikenard.  T 
damomum  of  the  shops  at  the  present  dsy 
to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancients,  in 
fruit  or  seed  of  the  Amomum  Cardamom 
eoines,  not  from  Arabia,  as  Pliny  says  the 
kinds  did.  hut  from  India ;  and,  indeed,  it 
this  way  ihe  Greeks  and  Romans  actually  d 
theirs,  hy  the  lied  Sea,  and  Ihe  OTcrfctn 
through  .'Arabia.  Only  three  kinds  are  kn 
the  present  day,  the  large,  minlium,  and  sm« 
M.  llonastre  thinks  ihM  eardamomum  meanfll 
mum  in  husks,"  or  "  husk-amomum"  ianwm 
qttes),  the  Kgj'ptinn  term  kardh  meaning,  as  I 
"a  liuak."  Other  eiym<dogists,  however 
the  term  in  ciucstion  come  from  xapdia,  "a 
and  iif£Uf£oi\  and  consider  il  to  mean  "stre 
ing,  exhilarating,  or  cardiac  ahiomum."* 

I.  [OnRilV»CuTLcr,  rol.  XIII.,  p.  304.)— 9.  fAc^Ktiif, 
i.  T.»— 3.  (GhfTuh's  CuTier,  vol.  mi.,  p.  478,  •*Tq.)— 4, 
Ari*!"!.,  ..  v.>— 5.  tU,  >.,  xji.,  13.)-6.  (F6b,  «t  Fla 


CaIWO 

TAltUM  icupctoumO.  a  spf^cies  of  plant. 
TMiaarks  fh;i'  spr-  ivcH  hoida  it  to  be  iho 
i99ti9mm  ■  •-r-worl;  Stuck* 

J  kffwicrvrr,  i-  'itm  natiurtium, 

or  Xfattfcnam  .  viinir  <.<>'^.i.>  nunks  it  is  either 
titr  irfyAaw  ptf/oiiaium.  vi  ihifaUlt,  Toiimrtort 
'There  ea-n  »»<■  intl*'  duubl."  observes  Adams, 
*4lat  Et  wn-  itss,  but  the  species  cannot 

l«Mcmi)fi-  ;  ile^ree  of  certainly/'* 

CAK"  ,  f.  aFfMfevt,  arpofiy^,  yiyyXv/iOf:), 

lTWi?  Hat  •'       ■  ;iexed  woodcut  is  de- 

U*  h)  'fm  n(  a  dotir,  as  wo 

itt'^M  ,  and  lioiLom  (a,  b)  in 

i'lp,  woud,  and  bronxe. 

~  ■!  bronze  hinge  in  the 

■\i  ul   ilic   Urilish   Mii9€um :    its 

•Ay  cvlmdrical.     Under   these  is 

lie,  or  other  large  odi- 

iif^-doors.   The  pivots 

^  c  tUem  {t,  b),  each  o( 


CARDiniS. 


h<>hin<I  the  aniepagmenium 
y  i-n  hmivf  earth').  This  rep- 
t  1  'i(?  follun'ing  account  of  the 

dwwn  of  d(X>rs  :  "  Janua   rrulsis  funditus 
proatenuntur  "*  WTien  Hector  forces  the 
the  Grecian  camp,  he  does  it  by  breaking 
hiDgra  (aupoTiftovf  ■Baipov(*)t  i.  e.,  as  ex- 
by  Ibc  •chohasts,  the  pivots  {aTpafiyyiu;)  at 
•nd  iMiitora.     (I'ltj-  CtTiR4CT&.] 
IngSo  the  ancient  lexicons,  "  cardo"  de- 
ontt  ihe  pivot,  but  somctimea  the  socket 
>  in  whif*h  it  ttimcd.     On  ibis  assiiinptiun 
I'uracy  of  sucli  expressions 
,  and  Emo{i  prorumbunt  car- 
.'■'uavrrx*     In  these  instan- 
"•fasSi^  to  have  meant  the  upright 

ft.  ''<  iK^  of  the  door,     'flie  whole 

-tuding  the  pivots,  appears  to  be 
i  "cardo"  hy  Theophriistus  and 
wiia  best  mode  of  elm,  be- 
'r(i,  and  because  the  whole 
pr<- ;»>->%.■  .15  proper  fiirm,  if  this  part  rc- 
ll*rrd' 
•It  111*'  L'T:ifrng  or  creaking  noise"  (jr^n- 
'.  opening  a  door,  lovers  and 
!  in  silence  {cardine  tacito*^) 
-ii.r   into  the  bole  in  which  the  pivot 

riWOwvl-    ■  '  '!  -nin«  abo  used  hinges  exactly 
dniMi  ri  >n  UH.'.     Fuiir  Roman  bin- 

[Urotv  1  in  the  British  Museum,  are 

I'  ^voodcul. 

'T^-^'-  ""f*  ^^^  "i'«  li'nd  *>f  hinge 

'  applies  it  lo  the 
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j->int  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  and  the  anatomists  call 
lli«»se  joints  of  the  human  body  fitn^lymoni  which 
alhiw  motion  only  in  one  plane,  such  as  the  elbow 
jnini-  Of  this  kind  of  hmge,  made  by  inserting  a 
pin  tbntngh  a  series  of  rings  locking  into  one  an- 
other, we  Iiave  examples  iu  hchnets  and  ciirasses.' 

The  form  of  tlie  door  above  dehneaied  makes  it 
manifest  why  the  principal  line  laid  down  in  sur- 
veying Innd  was  called  "cardo"  (mrf  Acbimbvso. 
res)  ;'  and  it  farther  explains  the  application  of  Ihc 
same  torai  to  the  North  Pole,  the  supposed  pivot  on 
which  the  heavens  revolved.*  The  lower  exirem- 
ily  of  the  universe  was  conceived  to  turn  ufwri 
another  nivol,  corresponding  to  thai  at  the  bottom 
of  the  door  ;*  and  the  conception  of  thc*c  two 
princijial  points  in  geograjrtiy  and  astronomy  led  to 
the  applicolion  uf  the  same  term  to  Uic  east  and 
west  also.'  Hence  our  "  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass" arc  called  by  ancient  writers  qxiatuor  carilines 
orbia  ternininit  and  the  four  principal  winds,  N.,  8.» 
F-.,  nnd  W.,  arc  the  cardinalct  retUi* 

Tlie  fundamental  idea  of  the  pivots  which  served 
for  hinges  on  a  dour  may  he  traced  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  terms  to  various  contrivances 
connected  with  the  arta  of  life,  more  es|>cciaUy  to 
the  use  of  the  tenon  {cardo,  oTftu^iyf)  and  nu»ti?e 
[foramen,  ^affif)  m  CJirpentry  ;'  /iimum  corJina- 
tum.  ;*  cardmcs  aecuricalati,*  i.  f.,  dove-tailed  ten- 
ons, called  Mcuricu/tf/i  because  they  had  the  sh»pe 
of  nn  axe  {ttcMricula).  We  also  find  these  leniu 
applied  to  the  (livot  which  sustained  and  moved  the 
hand  on  the  dial  {oihis)  of  an  ancmoscoj*."  lo  the 
pins  at  Ihu  two  ends  of  an  axle,  on  wb'ch  it  re- 
volves;" and  to  cocks  used  for  drawing  fluids 
through  pipci  {bronze  cock  in  the  Mumnm  at  NupUt^^) 

Lastly.  "  cardo*'  is  used  to  denote  an  important 
conjuncture  or  turn  in  human  affairs,"  and  a  deti- 
nite  age  or  period  in  the  life  of  man  {lurpex  exlTcmi 
cardiruj  annoi**). 

•CAKULKXIS.  a  small  bird,  feeding  among  this- 
tles, whence  its  Ijiiin  name,  from  larduus,  "a  this- 
tle." It  appears  to  be  the  saine  with  the  Acautkit 
of  Aristotle.'*    {V\d.  Ac*ntiii».1 

•CARD'UUS.  tbo  Thistle,  of  which  several  kinds 
were  known  to  the  ancients.  Tho  An^nuKavda^  of 
'J'heophrasiua"  (lUaiOa  ArvKt}  of  Dioscorides")  is 
the  Carduus  Uuco^utphiut  of  modem  botanists  :  the 
tiKOiOa  xa^?Jfela  is  the  Cardunj  cyanouUn^  L.  The 
nifKHQV  of  Dioscorides,  so  calkxl  because  reputed  to 
heal  in  varicose  complaints  {ntpcoc^  varii),  is  the 
C.  Mariatnu^  or  St.  Mary's  niistle.*  'I'he  modem 
Greek  name  is  nov^yKaOo.  SiUhorp  found  it  in 
the  Pelopoancsus,  in  Cyprus,  and  around  L'onsluii- 
tinople.  It  grows  wild,  according  to  Uillerbeck, 
throughout  Europe."    The  ck6}.v^i>^  is  a  species  of 
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edlUe  thistle,  and.  accordiog  lo  Stbthorp,  a  iht  same 
with  the  Scofynut  Hutpamau ;  Scfaneider,  boweTer» 
is  in  t'avuur  of  the  Cifnarm  cmrduittitlmSy  or  Cardoa 
Artichoke.'     ( Vtd.  Ac*«rfaA.) 

•CAU'EUM  (ftdpof),  the  plant  called  C«m>Myr 
the  CttTu.m  cami,  h.  U  took  its  name  from  the 
country  of  Caria,  where  the  best  grew,'  and  (be 
n&rae  is,  in  fact,  an  adjective,  there  being  an  ellip* 
813  of  cumtnnm  ;  fur  the  Ctratm  is,  lo  truth,  the  Ck- 
minum  syltetirt.  Billerbeck  thinks*  that  the  Ct^r* 
or  Cara  which  the  soldiera  oi  Ccear*  ale  with  milk. 
and  which  they  aUo  made  up  into  bread  during  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  which  prevailed  in  the  camp 
of  the  latter  at  Dyrrhachium,  was  no  other  than  the 
root  of  the  Careum.  Cuvier,*  however  wiih  mare 
appearance  of  reason,  declares  for  a  species  of  wild 
cabbage  {une  upcce  it  chtm  »MM^e),  of  which 
Jacquin  has  given  a  description  oxtder  the  title  of 
Cramhr.  Tartaria.  The  CAara  Of  modem  botaotStS  IS 
quite  diflerent  from  this,  being  a  small  aquatic  herh. 

*CAKEX,  a  species  of  Kush.  The  Carrr  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil*  with  the  epithet  arido.  and  Martyn^ 
remarks  of  it  as  follows  :  "  This  plant  has  so  Uttle 
said  uf  It,  thai  it  is  hard  to  ascertain  what  species 
we  are  to  imdcrstond  br  the  name.  It  is  called 
*  sharp'  by  Virgil,  which,  if  it  be  meant  of  the  end 
of  the  stalk,  is  no  more  than  what  Ovid  has  said  of 
the  Junctts,  or  common  Rush.  It  is  mcntiooed  also 
in  another  passage  of  Virgil,*  'tu  pott  carecu  lait- 
ioM*  from  which  we  can  gather  no  more  than  that 
these  plants  grew  close  enough  logetlier  for  a  per- 
son to  conceal  himself  behind  them.  Catullaa 
mentions  the  Ciirtx  togfiher  with  Fern,  and  tells 
what  season  is  best  to  destroy  them.  Since,  there- 
fore, it  is  difficult  lo  determine  what  the  Carex  is 
fVom  ancient  authorities,  we  must  depend  upon  the 
account  of  Anguillara,  who  assures  us  that,  about 
Padua  and  Vincenia,  they  call  a  sort  of  rush  Ca- 
Tt.zt,  which  seems  to  be  the  old  word  Cartx  modem- 
ixed.  Caspar  iiauhin  says  it  is  that  sort  of  rush 
which  he  has  called  Junnu  acaiut  paniada  tparta. 
It  is,  therefore,  oor  common  hard  rush,  which 
grows  in  pastures  and  by  waysides  in  a  moist  soil. 
It  is  more  solid,  hard,  and  prickly  at  the  point  than 
our  common  soft  rush,  which  seems  tu  be  what 
the  ancicnls  called  Junauy^ 

♦C'AKiy  (jcn/Kf),  a  sea-animal  of  the  class  Cnu- 

rd  According  to  Adams,  it  is  the  Squtlla  of 
ro  and  l*!iny,"  ii  tcnn  tliiit  iiiis  been  retained  in 
the  Linnican  iioiiienclature.  It  is  the  Cancer  *quil- 
/a,  L.  The  larger  kind  ul  S<)iiilla,  he  adds,  is  called 
White  Shrimp  in  England  i  the  smaller.  Prawn. 
*I'lie  Kaptc  Av^i?  of  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  the  Can- 
cer tguilla,  railed  in  French  Crevtue.  In  the  sys- 
tems of  Laireille  and  Fleming,  the  tenn  Candts  is 
applied  to  a  suhdirision  of  the  Crustacea.  In  these 
systems,  the  Prawn  gets  the  scientific  name  of 
I'iUamon.  Merratus,  the  cuuunon  SUrim[i  that  of 
Vraugon  ru/^arii."" 

OvVlUNA.     {Vtd.  Nivis.) 

CAHMENTA'LIA.  Carmenla,  also  called  Car- 
meiitis,  is  fabled  to  have  b<'en  the  mother  of 
Evander.  who  came  from  Pallantmni  m  Arcadia 
and  settled  in  Laiium  ;  he  was  said  to  have  brought 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  the  Latin 
alpliahelical  chardcters  as  disllnguiahed  from  the 
Etruscan^'  In  honour  of  this  Carmenla.  who  was 
supposed  to  be  more  Ihan  human,*"  were relchraled 
the  Carmentalia,-*  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 
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HiwniM,  if  we  amj  teber*  the  authority 
tank.*  These  were  itrim  suuir 
bdd  ott  a  ceruio  dar,  the  llth  of  Jauuvy; 
oU  aUeadai*  asaignB  to  them  the  four  ft 
da;*  besides;  of  this,  howerer,  there  is  soori 
mailao  in  OrvL*  A  temple  was  erected  1*1 
8ta»  foddess  at  the  foot  of  the  Capiiolisil 
near  the  Porta  Oanneatalis^afkcinrardcsQeiS 
enia.*  The  Bame  CtaDeota  is  siid  to  tan  t 
given  to  her  from  her  profdictic  ohancter,  on 
or  carmcntis  bemg  ByiMBjlBoas  with  valet. 
word  »,  of  cooxse,  coaaiected  with 
prnphcn:  wo  were  gcneraUf  delivered  in  verae. 
Greek  tttls  was  O^.'  Plutarch*  teUs  i» 
some  sappoaed  Carmenta  to  be  one  of  the  f 
who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men  :  vt 
moreover,  that  other  dirauties  wrr-  -  '  ^ 
same  name ;  aa,  ibr  iaatanoe,  the  <  'i 

rerta  and  Canoenca  Prorsa  were  m 
of  childbirth ;  for  farther  infonnaiion  with  ra 
to  whom,  see  Aul.  GeU.,  xvl,6;  Ovid,  Fa$t.,ii 
CARNEIA  (Kaptfi'a),  a  great  naiional  fed 
celebrated  bv  the  Spartans  in  honour  of  Apofla 
neioe,  which,  according  to  Soaibhia.^  was  intil 
Olymp.  26,  ahboogh  Ap«dk>»  onder  the  aao 
Cameios,  was  worshipped  ia  Taiious  places  ol 
oponnesus,  particularly  at  AmycUe,  at  a  very 
period,  and  even  before  the  Dorian  imgn 
Wachsniuth.*  referring  to  the  paasage  uf  Athi 
above  quoted,  thinks  that  the  Cameia  had  loi 
fore  been  celebrated ;  axMl  that  when,  in  0 
3S,  Therpander  gained  the  viotory.  musical 
testa  were  only  added  to  the  oiher  eulemnil 
the  festival  But  the  words  of  Aihcncus,  % 
the  on/y  authority  to  which  Wachsmuth  refoi 
not  allow  of  such  an  interpretation,  for  no  di 
tiOD  la  there  made  between  earUor  a{id  later  a 
niiies  of  the  festival,  and  Aihenvus  simply 
the  institution  of  the  Cameia  took  place  01 
26    CF.yivcTo   M   9   Bicif   ruv    Kap%'ti<jv   nari 

rwi  rrrpi  xpvwv)-  "Hie  festival  began  011  the  se< 
day  of  the  month  of  Carnrios— Melageitoion  4 
Atheiuans,  and  lasted  for  nine  daya.^*  It  wi 
far  Bs  wc  know,  a  warlike  festival,  similar  % 
Attic  Dofldromia.  During  the  time  of  its  cd 
lion,  nine  tents  were  pitched  near  the  city,  in 
of  which  nine  men  lived  in  the  manner  nf  a  nU 
camp,  obeying  in  everything  the  commands 
herald.  MiiUer  also  supposes  that  a  boat  wai 
ned  round,  and  upon  it  a  statue  of  the  Cal 
Apollo  ('AT(iX>.uf  ffTefiftaTiar%  both  adomod 
luslralory  garlands,  called  SUti^MV  orcutMirMt 
allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  liorians  from  Xfl 
lus  into  Peloponnesus.**  'llie  pnest  conductii 
sacrifices  at  the  Cameia  was  called  'Ajiyn/f,  wl 
the  feHlival  was  sometimes  designated  by  Uie 
'AyijTOfHa  or  'Avgro^rioi' ;*•  and  from  each  I 
Spartan  tribes  tivo  men  (Kopi-furoi)  were  c 
as  his  miniatere,  whase  office  InstpJ  four  year 
ring  wliieh  period  they  were  not  allowed  to  tarn 
8omc  of  them  bore  the  name  of  Xra^'Tutipi 
Therpander  was  the  first  who  gained  the  pt 
the  nmsieal  contests  of  the  Cameia,  and  tbe 
cians  of  liE9  school  were  long  distinguished  col 
ttors  far  ihc  priTcc  at  this  festival."  and  thell 
this  school  who  ciigapfnl  in  the  contest  was  Pel 
das.*'     Wht'ii  we  read  in  Herudulus"  and  Th 
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Spartans,  during  the  celebration  of 
were  nul  lUluwtM  to  take  the  field 
iray,  we  must  remember  that  this  re- 
not  peculiar  tu  the  Cameia.  but  com- 
great  foslivals  of  the  Greeka;  trace* 
even  in  Homer.' 

m  nlBO  celebrated  at  Gyrene,*  in  The- 
B,  Messcne,  Sicyon,  and  Sybaris.* 
X,  tbe  public  execuuuner  at  Home, 

slaves  and  forci>;ners,'  but  not  ctli- 
re  punished  iii  a  uunner  different  from 
ts  also  his  businc:^  to  tidmrnisler  the 
t  Qfiice  woa  considered  so  disgraceful, 
Dt  alk)wed  to  reside  within  the  city,' 
bout  the  Porta  Metia  or  Esqailina,^ 
ce  destined  for  the  punishment  ot 
.  Sesiertium  under  the  emperors.** 
t  by  M)me  writers,  from  a  passa^  in 
:  the  catnifex  was  anciently  keeper  of 
!er  tlie  triumviri  eapitales  ;  but  there 
r^uilicient  authority  ibrthis  opinion." 
,  the  wtM  Carrot,  called  by  tbe  Greeks 
.  Daucus.) 

K!,  a  cart ;  also  a  rectangular  two- 
,  enclosed,  and  with  an  arched  or 
rhead. 
turn  was  used  to  convey  the  Roman 
e  public  festal  processions;"  and,  as 
b  lUsluiction.  the  privilege  of  riding  in 
in  such  occasions  was  allowed  to  piir- 
•  by  bptcial  grant  uf  the  senate.  This 
brhatf  of  Agrippma  (r^  KOpJzevT^  h' 
at  xpvoOtu^*),  who  availed  iierself  of 
10  far  as  even  to  enter  the  Capitol  in 
A  medal  was  struck  (see  wood- 


emorale  this  dcercc  of  the  srnnle  in 
Viifn  f'lainiius  cel^'bratetl  bi-s  triumph 
vas  followed  by  his  empress  Messali- 
emum." 

|>o  contained  8f>ats  for  two,  and  somc- 
D  persons,  besides  the  coachman."  It 
y  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules  (carp^nfum 
more  i-rely  by  oxen  or  horses,  i)n<l 
r  (bar  horses  like  a  (juadriga.  For 
HA  it  was  very  richly  adornerl.  Agrip- 
9t  ••  above  represented,  t*how8  paint- 
[  on  Ike  panels,  and  the  head  is  sup- 
yatidM  at  the  four  comers. 
nience  and  statelmess  of  the  carpen- 
t  assumed  by  magistrates,  and  by  men 
abtts,  or  those  who  had  a  passion  for 

[ula  instituted  games  and  other  solem- 
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nities  in  honour  of  his  deceased  mother  Agrippin^v 
her  carpenium  went  m  the  procession.'  Thu*  prac- 
tice, so  siiniliir  to  ours  of  sending  carriages  lo  a 
funeral,  ia  evidently  allu<k'd  to  in  tlic  alto-rclleTu 
here  represented,  which  is  preservrti  in  tlie  British^ 
Museum.  It  has  been  taken  from  a  sarcophagus, 
and  exhibits  a  close,  carpentum  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses. Mercury,  the  conductor  of  ghosts  to  Hades, 
appears  on  the  front,  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  with 
thoir  horses,  on  the  sido  panel. 
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The  colli  1.- t^how  a  earpentuni, proving 

Ihal  it  w.t  t  to  thesplcndoar  of  the  pro- 

cessions ii<  iMi.r^vj.  ot  Diana.  It  probably  carried 
a  statue  of  the  goddess,  or  swne  of  the  symbols  of 
her  attributes  and  worship. 

Carpenta,  or  covered  carts,  were  much  used  by 
our  nnccstors  the  Britons,  and  hy  rho  fJauls,  the 
Cirnbri,  the  Allobrogcs,  and  other  norlhem  nations.' 
Fhese,  together  with  the  carls  of  the  more  common 
form,  including  baggage-wagons,  appear  to  have 
been  comprehended  under  the  term  tarn  or  carr^ 
which  is  the  Celtic  name  with  a  Latin  termination. 
The  Gauls  and  Helvetii  took  a  great  multitude  of 
them  on  tlirir  military  cxpcilitions  ;  and,  when  they 
were  encamped,  arranged  them  in  close  order,  so  as 
to  foiTO  extensive  lines  of  circumvailntion.* 

The  agricultural  writers  use  "carpentum"  lo  de- 
note either  a  common  cart*  or  a  cart-load,  e  g., 
xxiv.  stercori*  earpenta.^ 

•CAUPE'SIUM  (naprrijainv),  an  aromatic  some- 
times  used  in  place  of  Cassia.  Galen  describes  it 
as  resembling  Valerian.  Some  of  the  earlier  com- 
itipntalors,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Arabian 
physicians  also,  supposed  it  Cubebs ;  but  this  opin- 
ion is  rebutted  by  Matthioluf?  and  O.  Bauhin.  Dr. 
Hi!]  says  of  it,  "If  the  Arabians  were  acquainted 
wiUi  nur  Cubebs  al  all,  il.  appears  that,  not  knowing 
what  Iho  Carptsinm  and  Huxrus  were,  they  igno- 
raritly  attributed  the  virtues  ascribed  by  the  Greeks 
lo  their  medicines  to  the  Cubebs."' 

♦CAHPir^US.  a  sjjecies  of  Mnple,  called  also  the 
llanibcam,  or  Yoke-elm.  ll  Is  a  tree  that  loves 
the  mountains,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  having 
its  wood  of  a  red  colour  and  easy  to  cleave,  and 
covered  with  a  livid  and  nigged  bark.  U  was  called 
Zyffta.  {^vyia)  by  the  Greeks,  because  ollen  us^d  to 
make  yokes  {(.vya)  for  oxen.    The  scientific  name 

is  CiJrjanuJt  hftuIUM.'' 

KAPIIOT  A!  KH  (Kapwoif  Mktj).  a  civil  action  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmotbetx,  niigtit  be 
inslituted  against  a  farmer  for  default  in  pajTnent 
of  rent.*  It  was  also  tu'opted  to  enforce  a  judicial 
award  when  the  unsuccessful  litigant  refused  to  sur- 
render the  land  tu  his  opponent,*  and  might  be  used 
to  determine  the  right  to  land,"  as  the  judgment 
would  deleniiine  whether  the  plaintlfl*  could  claim 
ront  of  the  defendant. 


t.  (Suet.,  Calif.,  15.)— «.  (Plonu.  i.,  IB ;  iU.,  9,  3.  ud  10.)— 
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'AGO,  a  kind  of  fortification,  consisting 
of  a  grtMt  number  of  wagons  placed  round  an 
army.  Il  was  employed  by  barbarous  uatiuns,  as, 
lor  iiistancf,  tlie  Scytliians,'  Gauls  {v*d.  CxMrKn- 
Tiiu),  and  GoUis.' 

Canago  also  lupiifies  sometimes  the  baggage  of 
an  army.* 

CAKIIU'CA  was  a  carriage,  the  name  of  which 
only  occurs  under  the  emperors.  It  appearti  lo  have 
)>ecn  a  speoiea  ufrlieda  {vid.  Kiiboa),  wheiiut*  Mar- 
tial, iu  one  epigram.*  uses  the  words  as  aynony- 
moua.  It  had  iour  wheels,  and  was  used  in  irav- 
elling.  Nero  is  said  never  to  have  iravellerl  with 
less  than  1000  carniea:.*  These  carriages  were 
sometimes  used  in  Home  by  persons  of  distinction, 
like  the  carpenta  {md.  Cabpkntum),  in  which  case 
they  api)ear  to  have  been  covered  with  plates  of 
bronze,  silver,  and  even  frold,  which  were  some- 
imics  ornamented  with  eintiossed  work.  Alexander 
Severus  allowed  senators  at  Home  to  use  e-arrucoe 
(ind  rlicda:  plated  with  silver  ;*  ana  Martial^  spc^aks 
of  an  aurea  carrvca  whieh  coat  the  vahie  of  a  fann. 
We  have  no  rcpreseotaiiona  of  carriages  In  ancient 
works  of  art  which  can  be  safely  said  lo  be  cami- 
CK,  but  we  have  several  delineations  of  carriages 
ornamented  wuli  platen  of  metal.'  Uarrucic  wtre 
also  used  for  carrying  women,  and  were  then,  as 
well,  perhaps,  us  in  otlier  cases,  drawn  by  mules,* 
whence  Uipian'"  speaks  of  multt  carrucarttz. 

CAKRUS.       (Vl(/.  CABI'KNTCfM.) 

CaR'VA  or  CAKYA'TKS  {Kapia  or  Ka/jianV), 
a  festival  held  at  Carya?,  in  Laconia,  in  liQEiiour 
of  Anemia  (-aryatis."  It  was  celebrated  every 
year  by  LaecUicmonian  maidens  (Kapvaridei)  with 
national  dances  uf  a  very  iivdy  kind/' and  with  sol- 
cinn  hymns. 

CAKVATrS  iKOffvaTi^),  pi.  CARYATIDES. 
Fr<Mn  the  notices  and  lestimonica  of  ancient  au- 
thors, we  may  gather  the  following  account  :  'J'hat 
Carya;  was  a  city  {ctrittu)  in  Arcadia,  near  the  La- 
conian  border ;  that  its  inliabiLanls  join^'d  the  Per- 
sians after  the  battle  of  Thermopylie  ;"  that  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  the  allied  Greeks  destroyed 
the  town,  slew  the  me^,  and  led  the  women  inta 
captivity  ;  and  Lbat,  as  mate  figures  reprcseitting 
IVrsians  were  afterward  eniplnyed  with  an  hi.stnri- 
eal  reference  mstead  of  columns  in  architeciurc 
(vid.  .\rt.AirrKii,  Pbbs.e),  so  Praxiteles  an4  olher 
.\tlienian  artists  employed  fcmalu  figures  for  the 
same  purpo&e,  intending  them  to  express  the  garb, 
and  to  commomoraio  the  disgrace  of  the  Caryaiides, 
or  women  of  Carjae.'*  This  account  is  illustrated 
by  a  bai*-relirf  with  a  Greek  inscription,  mentioning 
the  conquest  of  the  Caryata'.  winch  is  preserved  at 
Naples,  and  copied  in  the  fallowing  wmidcut. 

In  allusion  to  the  uplifted  arm  uf  these  marble 
statues,  a  celebrated  parasite,  when  he  was  visiting 
in  a  ruinous  house,  observed,  "  Here  we  must  dme 
with  our  left  hand  placed  under  the  roof,  like  Ga- 
ryaliflca.''  (Vid.  Cartentum.)  'llie  Caryatides 
executed  by  Diogenes  of  Athens,  and  placeil  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  above  tlic  sixteen  coluinins  which 
surrounded  the  interior,  may  have  resembled  thtw*c 
which  are  represented  in  a  similar  position  in  one 
of  the  iwintingson  the  walls  of  the  baths  of  Titus." 
It  13  proper  to  observe  that  Lessing,  and  various 


I.  tTn(b«ll.PoU..GaIIi..n..  \9.)—%  (Amm.  MnrcrU..  «xii..90. 
-Conpaiii  VejBl.,  in..  I0>— 3.  (Trobell.  Poll.,  CliioJ.,8  — Vw- 
piK.,  Annlitui,  U.)— I.  (m..  47.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Ncr ,  30.t— 6. 
(Lamp.,  AJ«i.  bev.,  43.>— 7.  (lii.,  73.)-8.  (Sr«  Inghirnttii,  Mo- 
aura.  Etnisch.,  iii.,  19,  33.— MiUiofsn,  UomI.  Mon.,ti.,  H.)—9. 
Cl>i5.  34,  Ut.  9,s.  IS.)  — 10.  (DiK.^l,  tit.  I,  ».  SS,  «  ().)— 11. 
[H«fl/0tL,«.  V.  Kiptltfl.)— 19-  (Pbub.,  11).,  10,  4  e ;  Ir.  Id.  «  5.— 
PiJloJt,  Onotn.,  )v.,  I04.>— 13.  (IlorwI.,  »iil.,  *W.— Vjimv.,  i.,  ], 
5.)~H.  (Viuuv.,  I.  c  — Plm.H.  N.,  iixvi.,  45  nod  Il.J  — l.V 
(Uvscr.  dn  UunB  de  Tuqk,  pi,  lt»,  —  WuLT  kni)  UuKmimn'i  Mu- 
mm,  1.,  ub.  9,  tig.  i.) 
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writers  after  him,  Ueat  the  preceding 

fabulouB. 


After  Ihe  subjugation  ol  ihe  flaryata-,  ihriT  tft 
lory  became  part  of  Laconia.  The  furi/esa  {| 
piov^)  had  been  consecrated  lo  Ariejui?*,'  ultfl 
image  was  in  the  open  air,  and  at  whose  anid 
fesitival  (KaptwT/c  iopr^')  the  Laconian  virgi[tsC4 
tinned,  as  before,  to  perform  a  dance  of  a  pecul 
kind,  tlie  execution  of  which  was  called  Ka{xvQTi^ 
niomlield  thinks  that  the  Caryatides  inarchitecu 
were  so  called  from  these  figures  resemblmg 
statue  "t  'A/iTf/iif  Kn|>r(irff,  or  Ihe  I>aconian  tir 
who  celebrated  their  annual  dance  in  her  leotpi 

*CAR'YON  (Hdpvov),  the  W'alniH,     "  By  ii 
observes  Adntns,  "  the  xttpvcv  is  uitdoubledJy 
generally  taken  for  the  JugJnna  rrgia.  or  conn 
Walnut.    I  am  farther  disposed  lo  agree  withSii 
house  in  holding  tho  xu^jva  Et&uixu,  UtpaivHt 
UaniXiKtt  as  mere  varietit-.'*  of  the  same.     The 
pvov  lloiTtK'jv  or  T^emo-Kupvov,  of  Dioscuridn 
CJalen,  is  as  certainly  the  IS'itx  Aretlana,  or  Fi 
being  the  fniit  of  the  Corylus  Aveltana,  or  Hw 
nut."'    {Vid.  AvELLAXAt  NecEs.) 

•CARIOPIIYLL'ON  (Kapv6itv?Mv),  Clovw, 
the  fiowerbuds  of  the  CanopkyHiis  a'crmattmM{i 
iTcnm   Caryophyllata   of  tho   London    Dispe 
Thty  are  hrst  noiired  by  Paul  of  .'Egiua*    Syi 
SethUikcwispgivesa  short  accounlof  cloves, 
is  no  niLMition  uf  the  clove  in  the  works  of 
dcs,  Galen,  Onba^ins,  or  Actitis,  but  it  is 
noticed  in  the  Materia  iMedica  of  all  the 
physicians.' 

•CA.S1A  or  CASSIA   inauia,  Kntrout*),  C; 
Moses  Charras  says  of  il,  •'  'Hie  tree  callfd  C 
is  almost  like  that  which   Invirs  the  Cin 
These  two  barks,  thou|j[h  borne  by  ditTereiil 
arc  boiled  and  dried  ajier  the  same  manner. 
their  taste  and  scent  are  almot-t  alike  **    ' 
sec  no  difficuliy,"  ol»serves  Adam.s.  "about 
nising  it  as  the  Launia  Cassia"     Stackhouse, 
ever,  prefers  the  Imuths  granhs,  but  upi>n  whi 
ihorily  he  docs  not  explain.    The  Kaatria  cvpiyt 
ivAOKnoia  are  thus  explained  by  Alston  : 
Cassia  Ug-tua  of  the  ancients  was  the  larger  bi 
e»  of  the  cinnamon-tree  cut  ofi'with  tlieir  bar 
sent  together  lo  the  druggists  ;  their  Casjua 
or  •Vyrmx,  was  the  same  cinnamon  in  the  bark 
as  we  now  have  it  stripped  from  the  tree,  a 
ed  up  into  a  kind  of  Fistvla,  or  pipes."    Tho 
then  were  unacqnainud  wiih  our  Ca«ms 
which  was  first  introduced  into  medical  pi 
the  Arabians." 

•CASSIT'EROS.     (Vid,  Plvubvu.) 

•0.\S  TA'jSE.-V  (icaaruvia,  Kaaravta,  or  it 
the  Chestnut- tree,  or  Fogus  Castanea,  L. 
was  called  by  the  Latin  writers  Castanea  nuj. 


I.  (Staph.  HTX-t— ».  (DiaiMi  Ciu7»tiii.— Serr.  mVirr.,  tfU 
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tiso  tnn|*tv  Carianta.  Among  ihr  Gre<-ks,  on  ilit 
olhrr  htiK),  rhestnuls  had  various  tiaiiitrs.  Tlicy 
treosUnl  Atdf  ^aXavoi  by  TtieophrastUB  ,*  £a^cfia- 
*«  iftjiofoi  by  Dioflcorides  and  Galen  :  Aomfui  xu- 
pM  bj  Nionnder  ;■  aDil  Kupva  niiiply  hy  Xenophon,' 
|.  who  tDftntions  that  the  nation  ol'  ttie  Mosyn<rci 

\-  '  rtd  lo  be  a  riAtivc  of  Asia,  in  ninny 

;  li  it  ift  to  be  found  in  i^iinniiotis  whert; 

;t  ;  ;  >  hkely  to  have  bti-en  planted.  Tradi- 
lit'.':  '  i\r  :',■■'  it  was  brought  t'rum  Ahu  Minor,  and 
»^'.;.  ^.  I  ;  i.vcr  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe 
t;  (  ■:  ih'  rn  parts  of  the  latter  conlinenl.  ehest- 
ii .:     .■  ■'  abundantly  as  to  form  a  very  large 

J  food  ol"  the  common  people,  who,  be- 

-  .cm  txjlh  raw  and  roasted,  form  them 

ir  -s,  and  even  bread*    The 

:  1  by  Voeaius  fn«n  that  of 

.1  lit  Thessaly,  where  this  tree 

ily.    This  etymology,  however, 

lul. 

»AS6lA    LEX.      (Klf<.  TABKLLiRIA.) 

lis.     {Vtd.  Galea.  Rkte  ) 
*£LLI.'M  AQUJi:,  a  reservoir,  or  building 
at  the  tenniiialion  of  an  aqutcduct,  when 
tbu  city  wall*,'  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ic head  of  \raiCT,  6o  that  its  nieai^ure  might  be 
,mnd  thence  diatnliuled  through  the  city  m  the 
quantities.    The  more  ancient  name  m  use, 
Uut  aquKduct^i  were  fin»t  constnicLeil,  was 

ttlU  were  of  three  kinds,  public^  private, 
sUc. 

rKLL4   Pl'Olica.     Tliose  which  received 

from  a  public  duct  to  be  distributed 

the  city  for  public  purposes  :  1.  CoMtra,  thu 

oam|i8.    12.  The  fountains  anJ  pools  in 

[UeuM).    3.  Munera,  under  which  head  are 

the  places  where  the  public  shows  and 

were  given,  such  3S  the  circus,  amphi- 

Bftumacbiie,  ^c.     4.   Opera  piithca,  under 

cotnpriseil  the  hatha,  and  the  service  of 

trades — the  fullers,  dyere,  and  tanners — 

though  conducted  by  private  mdividuuls, 

looked  upon  as  public  works,  beini;  necessary 

cocntorts  and  wants  of  the  whule  community. 

CdJortf,  which  were  certain  irregular 

for  pcirlicular  places,  made  by  order  of 

6.  BentJictA  Frtncipis,  extraordinary 

bi  private  individuals  by  favour  of  the  sover- 

ComparO  Frontmus,  ^  3,  78.  in  whirh  the 

ire  quaatities  distributed  under  each  of  tliese 

mans  are  enumerated. 

:lla  PtiTiTA.    When  a  niiinbfT  of  in- 
living  in  the  same  neighliourhnod,   hail 
ft  g^rant  of  water,  ihey  cluhbe<l  -lugellier 
btiilC  a  eaxtellum,*  into  which  the  whnli-  qiian- 
tUott^d  to  them  collectively  was  iratit>iiiilled 
the  caxttUum  puhhcum.    'ITicse  were  tcnned 
though  they  belonged  to  the  public,  and 
uruter  the  care  of  the   curauonx   nyuunuji. 
object  was  to  facilitate  the  diBtrihutiun  of  the 
q,.-,  ,.r..  ...  oaci,  person,  and  to  avoid  punc- 
ifi  in  too  many  places;"  fi*rwhen 

»  !    from  the  aquffducla  was  first 

for  pnvAtu  uses,  each  pt^rson  obtained  his 
by  inwrting  a  branch  pipe,  as  wo  do,  into 
mam  ;  which  was  probably  the  rnstnm  m  the 
isf  Vitruvui*,  as  be  makes  no  inrnLion  of  private 
lr».     Indeed,  in  early  tunes,'*  all  tlie  water 
It  to  Rome  by  the  aquvducts  was  applied  to 
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public  purposes  ciclusively,  it  being  formdden  Ui 
the  citizens  to  divert  any  (rortion  of  it  to  thr>ir  own 
use,  except  such  as  escaped  by  flaws  in  the  ducts 
or  pipes,  which  was  lenn<^  aqua  caduca.^  But  as 
even  iliitf  pennission  openifd  a  door  for  great  abuses 
from  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  a^xMnt^  who 
damaged  the  ducts  for  the  purpose  of  selling  thu 
aqua.  cadHcOy  a  remedy  was  sought  by  the  iiistilulion 
oictiMteiia  priva/a,  and  the  public  were  henceforwan* 
forbidden  to  collect  the  afua  caduca^  unless  permis- 
sion was  given  by  special  favour  {fteitrfuhin)  of  thn 
emperor.'  The  right  of  water  (jus  ai/uis  tmpcirata.) 
did  not  follow  the  heir  or  purchaser  t>f  ibc  priii»pny. 
but  was  renewed  by  grant  upon  every  change  in 
the  possession.' 

III.  Castella  DosESTicA.  leaden  cisterns. which 
each  person  had  at  his  own  house  to  receive  Uio 
water  laid  on  from  the  casttUum  priru/vm.  These 
were,  of  course,  private  property. 

The  number  of  pubhc  And  private  ut/^Z/a  in  Rome 
at  the  lime  of  Nerva  was  347.* 

All  the  water  which  entered  the  eoAtrUttm  was 
measured,  at  its  ingress  and  egress,  by  the  size  of 
Ihe  tube  through  which  it  passed.  The  former  was 
called  modulu*  acceproriiu,  the  latter  erogtUorhtt, 
To  distribute  the  water  was  termed  eroffare ;  the 
distribution,  erogatw;  the  size  of  the  %\ibe,  /uf»l<i- 
rum,  or  modtdoTum  capacita*,  or  lumen.  The  smnll- 
cr  pipes,  which  led  from  the  main  to  the  huus^  of 
private  persons,  were  called  puncta;  those  inserted 
by  fraud  into  the  duct  itself,  or  into  the  main  after 
it  had  left  the  caateUum.^/u/ir  lUicutt. 

The  trogatio  was  regulated  hy  a  tube  called  ^c.'.a, 
of  the  diameter  required,  attached  to  the  exti'Mnity 
of  each  pipe  wbcrc  it  entered  tlie  caslellum ;  it 
was  probably  of  lead  in  the  time  of  Vitnivius.  siuh 
only  being  mentioned  by  him ;  but  was  made  of 
bronze  {ttne^u)  when  Froniinus  wrote,  in  order  to 
cheek  the  roguery  of  the  aquarii.  who  were  able  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
reservoir  hy  compressing  or  extending  Ihe  lead. 
Pipes  which  did  not  rc^iuire  any  caltL  were  termed 
»oiuta. 

The  subjoined  plans  and  elevation  represent  a 
min  still  remaining  at  Ilome.  coamonly  called  the 
•*  Trophies  oi  Marius.'*  which  is  generally  ronsid- 
ered  to  have  been  the  castollum  of  an  iiquieduct 
It  is  now  much  dilni)idatc<l,  but  was  sufficiently  en- 
tire aliniit  the  miildlc  nf  the  Hixli;riith  rentiiry.  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  d  rawing  piildisheil  by  (.iamucci,' 
Irom  which  this  restoration  is  made.    The  trupbies. 


then  remaining  in  their 

monument  derives  its  muu 

placed  on  the  Capitol.    The  ground'i>lans  are  ^vcn 


from  which  the 
in  n|)|R'llation,  are  now 
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lUWCT  portion  being  cut  lengthways  by  five  streets, 
and  CTossways  by  one  ;  ao  thai,  as  Polyl)iiia  re- 
marks, iho  whole  was  not  unlike  a  city,  wiih  rows 
1^  houses  on  each  side  of  the  streets. 

The  arrangemenia  we  have  explained  were  adapt- 
ed for  a  regular  cumtulitr  armyi  hut  in  case  there 
woa  a  gronter  number  than  usual  of  allies,  they  had 
assigned  to  them  tilher  the  empty  space  about  the 
priElorium,  mereascd  by  uniting  the  forum  and 
quaistorium,  ur  an  adiliiionol  row  of  tenls  on  tlie 
sides  of  the  Iloman  legions,  according  ns  they  were 
fresh  comers,  or  had  been  In  the  camp  from  its  first 
formation.  If  four  legions  or  two  consular  armies 
were  united  nnd  enclosed  by  the  same  ramparts, 
their  two  camps  then  formed  an  oblong  rectanKie, 
the  hark  oiC  each  single  camp  being  turned  .In  the 
other,  and  joined  at  the  parts  where  the  "uxLraor- 
dinancs"  were  posted,  bo  that  the  whole  perimeter 
was  three  halves  of,  and  the  length  twice  that  of, 
the  single  camp. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  at  the  lop  and 
bottom,  and  one  at  each  of  the  sides ;  the  top  or 
back  gate  (ab  tergo,  or  maxima  aversa  ah  hotte^)  was 
called  the  Decuman  ;  the  bottom  or  the  front  gate 
was  the  Pra:torinn;  the  gates  of  the  shIcs  wcrf;  ihe 
Porta  Principalis  Dcxtra  and  the  Purta  Principalis 
Sinistra.  The  w!iole  camp  was  surroundnd  by  a 
trench  (fotta),  generally  nine  feet  deep  and  tweUo 
broad,  and  a  rampart  {rnUam)  made  of  the  enrth 
that  was  thrown  up  {aggt.r\  with  stakes  {ealli)  fixed 
at  the  lop  of  it.  Tlie  labour  ol  this  work  was  so 
divided  thai  ibe  allies  comploLcd  the  two  sidca  of 
the  camp  along  which  they  were  stationed,  and  the 
two  Koman  legions  the  rc-st ;  the  centurions  and 
trilHines  superintended  the  work  performed  by  the 
Romans,  the  praifccls  of  ihe  allira  seem  lo  have 
done  the  same  for  them. 

Wc  will  noWK(>cak  of  the  discipline  of  Ihc  camp. 
After  choosing  the  gnmnd  {hta.  eapere),  the  proper 
officers  mnrkt'd,  by  lings  and  other  signnln,  the 
principal  points  and  quarters;  so  that,  as  Polybius 
observes,  the  soldiers,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  pro- 
ceeded to  their  respective  stations  like  troops  en 
tering  a  well-known  city,  and  passing  Ihrough  the 
BlrccLs  to  their  several  quarters.  The  Lribunes  then 
met,  and  administered  to  all,  freemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  an  oath  to  the  effect  "that  Ihey  would  steal 
nothing  from  the  camp,  and  bring  whatever  they 
might  tind  to  the  Lrihune.s."  After  this,  two  mani- 
ples were  chosen  from  the  priiicipes  and  hastali  of 
each  legion,  to  keep  clean  and  m  go«id  order  the 
Via  Principalis,  a  place  of  general  resort.  The  re- 
maining eighteen  mantplcs  of  the  principcs  and  has- 
lati  wore  assigned  by  lot,  three  to  each  of  the  six 
tribunes,  and  had  lo  perform  for  them  certain  du- 
ties, such  as  raising  their  tentsjcvrlling  and  paving 
the  ground  about  them,  and  fencing  in  their  hag- 
gage  when  necessary.  These  three  maniples  also 
supplied  two  regular  guards  of  four  men  each,  part 
of  whom  were  posted  in  front  of  the  tribunes'  tents, 
part  at  the  back  by  the  horses.  The  irrarii  and 
veliles  were  exempt  from  this  duly;  but  each  m  am- 
ple of  the  fortocr  had  lo  supply  a  guard  cf  men  to 
the  turma  of  horse  that  was  at  their  back;  (heir 
chief  duty  was  lo  look  afier  the  horses,  thoiigh  they 
alS"  attended  lo  other  things.  Morectver,  each  of 
the  thirty  maniples  of  foot  kept  ginird  in  turn  ahniit 
the  consul,  both  as  a  protection  and  a  guard  of  hon- 
our. T^ie  general  arrangcnicnts  of  ihe  cainp  were 
nnder  the  direction  of  two  of  the  irihanes,  who 
were  appointed  by  lot  from  each  legion,  and  acted 
for  iwo  months.  The  pra:feeia  of  the  allies  took 
their  turn  of  authority  in  the  same  way,  but,  in  all 
probability,  over  llicir  own  troops  only. 
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We  may  now  obBerve.  that  every  mon^mg 
daybreak  the  centurions  and  horsemen  pre&ctiL 
themselves  lo  the  tribunes.    The  tatter  then  w( 
to  the  consul  nnd  rt.ccived  his  orders,  which  we 
conveyed  Uirough  the  former  to  the  soldiers, 
watchword  for  the  night,  marked  on  a  four-ei 
ed  piece  of  wood,  and  therefore  called  tagrra, 
given  out  in  the  following  way ;  A  soldier  in 
tenth  maniple,  {Misled  farthest  nfffrom  the  tribu 
tent,  was  exempted  from  guard  duly,  and  present 
hirnself  at  sunset  before  the  tribune,  from  whom 
received  the  tessera ;  he  returned  with  it  to  hu  < 
lent,  and,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  gave  it 
Ihe  centurion  of  number  nine ;  It  was  passed  on 
him  to  Ihe  centurion  of  number  eight,  and  so 
till  it  came  back  to  the  tribune.     Besides  the 
(excubia)  of  the  tribunes,  <Scc.,  which  we  have 
ready  mentioned,  there  were  also  aevoral  n)j 
watches  {viffilia):  thus  there  were  generally  rt 
about  the  qutrstorium,  and  two  for  each  of  the 
ti ;  each  division  {Tuyfin)  also  set  a  watch  for  il 
The  velitcs  were  stationed  by  the  walls  of  the 
part,  and  supplied  the  posts  or  pickets  at  the  gat 

(alationes  ante  portaa  agfbant). 

We  will  now  describe  the  arrangements  for 
inspection  of  the  niglil-watcbes,  first  observing  111 
the  night  was  divided  into  four,  each  of  three  bouf 
length ;  the  arrangements  were  as  follows :  ~ 
soldiers  of  the  watch-companies,  supplied  by 
difPercnt  manipU's  who  were  lo  furnish  ihe  guai 
during  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  received  f 
the  tribune  a  number  of  small  tablets  {£vAf,t^ia) 
certain  marks  upon  i!-.'  m,  and  then  went  to 
rca[M"rtive  potils.     The  duly  of  visiting  these 
and  making  the  nightly  rounds  of  inspection) 
volvcd  upon  the  hursemen.     Four  of  these, 
were  selected  for  this  duly  everyday,  aceordingi 
a  regular  cycle,  received  from  the  tribune  writl 
instructions  as  lo  the  time  when  they  were  to 
each  post,  and  the  number  of  posts  to  he  visit 
they  were  callp-t  circuitores  {wepiiroXoi),  and,  in ! 
time  of  Vegri.u:.,  circitores.     After  receiving 
orders,  they  went  and  posted  themselves  by 
first  maniple  ol  the  Iriarii,  ihe  centurion  of 
was  required  to  see  that  the  hours  of  the 
were  propi-rly  given  by  the  sound  of  the  ti 
then,  when  the  lime  cnme,  the  eircuilor  of  thai 
wat(?h  (iroceeded  on  hfs  rounds  to  all  the  posti;'^ 
he  found  the  guards  awake  nnd  on  duly,  he 
their  tablets ;  if  he  found  them  asleep,  or 
absent  fi-om  his  post,  he  called  upon  the 
who  accompanied  him  lo  witness  the  fact, 
passed  on  lo  the  next  post.     The  same  was 
by  the  circuitores  of  the  other  ^-alches.    Tlifl 
morning,  all   the  inspectors   appeared   before 
tribunes,  and  presented  the  tablets  Ihey  had 
ceived  ;  any  guard  whose  tablet  was  not  prodi 
was  required  lo  account  for  it.     If  the  fanlt 
with  the  circuitor,  he  was  liable  to  a  stoning.' 
was  generally  fatat.     A  regular  system  of  rci 
and  punishments  was  established  in  the  camp, 
describing  which,  Polybius  gives  the  following' 
parison  between  the  methods  of  encampment 
the  Homatis  and  Ci  recks. 

The  latter,  he  say.s,  endeavoured  lo  avTiil 
selves  of  the  natural  advantages  nfTorded  by 
ground  they  could  seize  ii|)on,  thus  avoiding 
trouble  ut'  intrenchment,  and  securing,  as  tt 
thought,  greater  safety  than  any  artificial  dpfc 
would  have  given  them.  The  consequence  of 
was,  thai  they  had  no  regular  form  of  camp, 
the  ililTcrent  divisions  of  an  army  had  no  fixed  ] 
to  occupy. 

In  describing  llic  Roman  camp  and  tts  intei 
arrangements,  we  have  confined  uurselvtsio  the 
formation  given  by  Polybiua,  which,  of  cuufse, 
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•  '  Id*?  camp.    Tlie  racQiit  spaces  (0)  on  each 

k!L&.w  iTwipa  were  reserved  for  "foreigners" 

IfvJUt)  uhI  occaskmal  auxiliaries. 

ODiier  part  of  ihc  eamp,  wliloh  we  have  just 

fenced  about  a  third  nf  the  Ahole,  llic 

ilog  tvro  thinU  being   appropriated   lo  Uic 

body  of  the  forces,  buih  legionary  and  allied, 

anaii^eme.il  we  now  proceed  to  explain. 

mcT  part  of  the  catnp  was  divided  frum  the 

etrect,  called  the  Via  Principalis  (V.  P  ), 

id,  running  parallel  to  and  in  front  of 

tents  :  this  was  cut  at  riRht  nniflcs  by 

road  (F).  Stf  feel  broad,  parallel  to  the  Irn^h 
cuDp,  and  dividing  the  lower  part  into  two 
apftccfl.     On  riich  side  of  litis  street  (F)  were 
the  horsB  of  the  two  legions,  the  ten  tunns 
being  on  ditfL!rcnl  aides,  and  facing  each 
r;  ihtt  lurma  conm^ted  of  30  men,  ami  occu- 
rs »qu«re  whose  aide  waa  100  feet  long.     At 
of  these  turmte,  and  facin;;  the  contrary 
>ly.  towards  the  sides  of  tttc  camp,  stood 
eaeh  maniple  corresponding  lo  a  turma, 
ring  a  rectangle  100  feet  in  length  by  50 
These  diotensiona  would,  of  course,  vary 
inC  to  the  crrmponent  parls  uf  the  legion. 
to  the  two  Imes  of  Iriarii,  hut  separated 
Idwm  by  D  wide  street  (G),  also  50  feel  wide, 
tte  phocipcs  :  they  were  double  the  trinrii  in 
r,  Md  bod  a  square,  whose  side  was  100  feet, 
itr4  to  each  maniple.    Behind  these  again» 
^ose  contact  with  them,  stood  tbc  ten  mani- 
i«f  the  luulali.  with  their  backs  turned  theop- 
w«y,  haimg  the  same  space  for  each  maniple 
^U*  ^n^-ipea     As' the  whole  legion  was  divi- 


ded into  thirty  maniples  of  foot,  ten  of  esrh  cIhs% 
the  whole  arrangement  was  llierefore  pcrfeclh 
symmeihcal,  the  fifly-fcet  roads  of  which  we  haTc 
spoken  comincneirij^  Irorn  the  Via  Principalis,  and 
terminating  m  the  open  space  by  the  ramparts. 
T\ic  whole  legionary  army  thus  formed  a  square, 
on  each  side  of  which  were  cncam|>cd  the  alhes  at 
a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  hastaii,  and  prescul- 
ing  A  front  parallel  lo  theirs,  llie  allied  infantry 
was  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  legions,  the  cav- 
alry twice  as  great :  a  portion  of  rach  (a  third  part 
of  the  latter  and  about  a  fiflh  of  the  former)  waft 
posted  as  "  cxtraordinaries"  in  the  upper  pari  of  the 
camp ;  so  that,  lo  make  the  line  of  the  allies  coter- 
minous with  that  of  the  legion,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  the  former  a  greater  depth  of  encampment. 
Tlic  cavalry  of  the  allies  faced  the  hastaii,  and  Ibo 
infantry  at  their  back  fnmted  the  ramparts.  The 
scTernl  front  hnesof  the  legionaries  and  alhes  were 
liiaccled  by  a  road  parallel  to  the  Via  Principalis, 
and  called  the  Quintana  (Q),  from  its  dividing  the 
ten  maniples  into  two  sets  of  five  each :  il  was  fiO 
feet  in  breadth. 

Between  the  ramparts  and  the  tenl5  was  left  a 
vacant  apace  of  200  feet  on  every  side,  which  was 
useful  fur  many  purposes :  ihua  it  served  for  the  re- 
ception of  any  booty  that  was  taken,  and  facilitated 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  army.  IJesides  this,  it 
was  a  security  against  firebrands  or  missiles  tliat 
might  be  thrown  into  the  camp,  as  it  placed  th^ 
lents  and  the  soldiers  out  of  their  reach. 

From  the  description  we  liave  given,  the  reader 
will  perceive  thet  the  ramp  was  a  square  in  form, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Via  Prircipalis,  the 
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CATARACTA. 


CATENA. 


The  modG  of  offiployiitg  this  mstrument  appears 
to  hare  undergone  no  cfaange  for  more  than  two 
thnusanJ  years,  and  is  described  with  exactness  in 
:he  account  of  St  Faul's  voyage  and  shipwreck  at 
Melitc.'  A  cylindrical  piece  of  lead  was  attached 
lo  a  long  line,  so  a&  to  udmit  of  being  thrown  into 
the  water  in  adviince  ot  the  vessel,  and  to  smk  rap- 
itlly  In  ihe  bottom,  Ihe  hnr  being  marked  with  knots 
at  each  falUom  lo  mea&uro  the  depth.'  By  smear- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  lead  with  tallow  {umtum'), 
epeciaiens  of  the  ground  were  brought  up,  showing 
wJitrther  il  was  clay,*  gnivcl,  or  hard  rock. 

CATAPL'LTA.     {  Vol.  Tormkntcm  ) 

CATARACTA  {«fircvV«itrj/c).  a  iwrtoullis,  »o 
called,  because  it  fell  with  great  force  and  a  loud 
noise. 

According  to  Vegelius.'  it  was  an  additional  de* 
fence,  suspended  by  iron  rin^a  and  ropes  before  the 
gates  of  a  city,  in  such  a  inunnnr  that,  when  the 
enemy  had  come  up  to  thtr  gates,  the  portcuUis 
might  be  let  dowTi  so  as  to  »lmt  them  in,  and  to  en- 
able the  besieged  to  assail  ihem  from  above.  In 
■  A  accompanymg  plan  of  the  principal  entrance  to 


I^Mnpeii,  there  are  two  sideways  for  foot- passe ngera, 
end  ■  road  belween  them,  fourteen  feet  wide,  for 
carriages.  The  gates  were  placed  at  A,  A.  turning 
on  pivots  (riii.  Carpo),  as  is  proved  by  the  jiulca  in 
the  pavement,  which  niill  remain.  Thii*  end  nf  the 
road  Mras  nearest  to  the  town;  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, the  road  led  into  the  country.  The  porl- 
<  jIII^  was  at  B,  D,  and  was  made  to  slide  in  grooves 
cm  in  the  walla.  The  sideways,  secured  with 
unmller  galrw,  were  roofed  in,  whereas  the  portion 
ol  ihii  mam  ru.id  twtween  the  gates  (A,  A)  and  the 
iwrtoulllii  (!!»  H)  was  open  to  the  sky.  When, 
llii«n*fim\  nn  nttark  was  made,  the  assailants  wore 
Pillirr  twrltidrd  by  the  imrtcnllis,  or,  if  they  forced 
(hnlr  way  into  the  barbican,  and  attemplrd  to  break 
.1  .n ..  ii...  i;iit)<H,  the  citJTfns,  surraundmg  and  at- 
I.  Ill  fmni  above,  had  the  greatest  possible 
i.-i  imiMHling  and  destroying  them.  Vege- 
ul'tlie  "  cataracla"  as  an  ancient  conlri- 
.mI  It  nppi'nrs  to  have  been  employed  Ity 
uiv    'i.N>»  til  Jpnmnlem  as  early  as  the  lime  of 


'  (Ulii.,  Ori?^  <ix.,  4.— Euitatli.  fa 
,n.  'till,,  t.  0.)— 4.  |H«r«].,  il.,  a.)— 
»**»■».  ^tT.,  T,  9.— Comp;?n  Jer.,  xi., 


A  sluice  constructed  in  a  walcrvourae,  i 
to  rise  and  fall  like  a  portcullis,  was  ral 
name  {catararJi*  aqua  curfum  tc^pcratc^). 
mentions  tlie  use  of  such  sluices  in  si 
(V.rf.  Saun-k.) 

The  term  "  eataractft*"  was  nl  -  -  '■'"!- 
natural  channels  which  were  o! 
barriers,  producing  a  rapid  and 
the  water,  as  in  the  celebrated 
NUc. 

•CATARACTES  C^arnpacnjc),  tbe- 
bird  mentioned  by  Aristolie.'    Schneider  C 
Karc^/toKTiji)  pronounces  it.  upon  the  aa 
CBdmann,  lo  bo  the  PelUeanu*  fnixxarmat 
Gannet.     In  Scotland  it  is  known  by  tbe 
the  Sulan  Goose.* 

KATASKOCHl  FPAW!  (fforaffffOinSc  5 
action  brought  against  spies  at  Athens. 

TovTov  lif  KardtrKi-Trov.^)  If  a  spy  was  dl 
he  was  put  to  the  rack  in  order  lo  obtain 
lion  from  him.  and  aAcnvard  put  to  deatl 
pears  that  foreigners  only  were  liable  to  ll 
since  citizens  who  were  guilty  of  this  cj 
liable  lo  the  rrpoSoatac  ypafn- 

CATK.N'GYAN  («arcy|^v).  (Vid,  Ei 
C ATEGOK'IA  (jtonyyopm).  ( Vid.  Gb 
CATEl'.A,,  a  missile  used  in  war  by  the 
Gauls,  and  some  of  the  Italian  nations,^ 
to  re^mble  the  Aclis.'  U  probably  had 
from  cutitTt^;  and,  if  so,  the  Welsh  ten 
weapon,  cateia,  to  cut  or  mangle,  and  |H 
are  nearly  allied  to  it.  ^H 

CATELLA.     ( Vid.  Catena.) 
CATENA,  (km-  CATELLA  {aXvat^, 
atov,  ii}ivaiCtLov\  a  chain. 

Tbucydides*  informs  us  that  the  Plata 
use  of  "long  iron  chains"  10  suspend  1 
which  they  let  fall  upon  tlie  battering-ran 
assailants.  (  Vid.  Arirr.)  I'nder  the  lUir 
oners  were  chained  in  tbe  following  mar 
soldier  who  was  apjioinleil  to  guard  a  |inrt 
tive  had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist 
hand,  the  right  rerririiininR  at  libf-rty.  Tin 
on  iKc  contrary,  hnd  the  chain  fastened  t( 
of  his  right  hand.  Hence  dcxiras  inMerU 
means  to  submit  to  captivity  :'"  laeiarem 
mUna-m.^^  The  prisoner  and  the  soldiei 
the  carp  of  him  (cuatoa)  were  said  to  be  f 
another  {alli^ati;^*  latToetcoUigatKt^').  S 
for  greater  security,  the  prisoner  was  chaii 
ecildiers,  one  on  each  side  of  him  iti?.va4 
if  he  was  found  giiilUeas,  they  broke  or 
der  his  chains  (TrcXtKet  dilno^e  r^v  liAf'tf 
stead  of  the  common  materials,  iron  or  b| 
tony,  having  got  into  his  power  Artavaddi 
the  Armenians,  paid  him  Ihe  pretended  c( 
of  having  hlin  bound  with  chains  of  gold." 
Chains  which  were  of  tiuperior  value, 
account  of  tlie  material  or  the  woTicmai 
commonly  called  cauUa  {uXvota),  ihe  c 
expressing  their  ftneness  and  delicacy  a 
their  minuteness.  The  specimens  of  ancii 
witich  we  have  in  bronze  lamps,  in  scalei 
sra),  and  in  ornaments  fur  the  person, 
necklaces  {vid.  Momle),  show  a  great  vor 
egant  and  ingenious  patterns.    Besides  a 
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CATOBLEPAS. 


CATJCALTS. 


ecparalc  link  is  often  ehapcd  like  the 
a  bar  willi  a  L-ircle  at  each  fiid,  or  as- 
imiB.  some  of  wliicli  art"  ticre  sbowii. 
Hltd  luuiul  so  <-lu!»t'ly  rtuuinod,  that 
iihlca  plaited  wire  i})*  thnad,  Hke  ttie 
Ind  n«/w  ifiaiuifaL'turt:ii  at  Vetnce.  Tbia  ii 
;tl  III  lUo  luUfst  t\j!uri'  oflhi!  ivixKlcilt. 


>le  chains  were  somctimca  given  aa 

Uiv  ftoldiifis;'  but  they  were  cimiinonly 

Uilies,  eitUpr  un  the  neck  (.rrtpi  rov  rpuxn' 

u<rf'),  or  ruiinii  the  waist ;'  aiul  m  ere  usa^ 

ij  pearl*,  tn  jewels  set  in  gi'ltl,  keys,  luck- 

olher  trinkets. 

ERVARri.  O'ul  Gladutor««.) 
»DUA.  a  6eat ;  but  the  term  was  more 
»plied  to  the  &oll  seats  used  by  women, 
'signified  a  seal  common  to  both  sex- 
caihtdraa*).  TliG  cathedrae  were, 
ranous  forms  and  s.\ze^  \  but  they  usu- 
10  have  had  backs  to  thciii,  h»  iu  the 
le  our  rcprcsrnted  in  ihe  annexed  wood- 
:h  18  takyn  /rom  Str  Wiiltam  UamiUon's 
Greek  vases.  On  the  eathedia  is  seated  a 
is  being  funned  t>y  ;i  fomalc-  6lavu  with  a 
lof  |irarf)ck's  fenllins 


.jIso  accustomed  to  bi'  carried 
■  .ithedra;  ii)hli..id  t»f  in  ]i^.'liea.\ 
-.  ....  -'-13  sometimes  adupled  tiy  eflcini- 
t«0*  of  tiie  other  sex  (jfCj-'«  ceirice  Jeratur 
>.  Tlic  word  cathedra  was  also  applied  to 
Of  pulpit  from  which  lectures  were  read.* 
■O'BLf.'PAS  {KaTutUTToc  or  rb  kutu  ^?.i- 
fj^  animal  dwellinf;  in  .i:lthiopia,  near  the 
v'  the  ?si\e.  Pliny"  iicscritn*a  it  aa  of  raod- 
ID  e^ery  respect  except  the  head,  which 
that  Ibe  sreature  bears  it  with  difllcul- 
it  holds  *be  bead  always  toward»  ilie 
und  from  t^e  circumstance  of  its  thus  al- 
tfcing  downward,  it  gei^  the  name  of  Cato- 
frw,  "  downward,"  and  fi?U-nv,  "  to  look''), 
fi*t  tlir  human  race,  it  seems,  that  i!ie  an- 
UiU  duwuca&l  look,  since  otherwise  it 


,  St.) — 9.  (Men&nder,  p.   Dt,  ed.   MeinJ — 3. 
Siti,  It)— <.  (Mart.,  ill.,  M;  Jr.,  7tf.— Ilor, 
ft.,  IV.,  1,,  r.)— i.  (Ju<.,  Sal.,  i..  65.— 
lUr.,  Sftt,  TiU  303.— M»rt„  i.,  T7.— 
-/*-«  nl^ect,  tWuifer,  Soljina,  ».,  p.  M.— 
V« '.^  ,  ti.,  4.-Ra|«rti,  M4l  Jur.,  I.,  65.)-7.  01- 


woold  annihilate  them  all;  for  no  one,  says  Pliny, 
can  catch  its  eye  wilhont  expiring  on  the  ppot! 
Lilian*  makes  the  Catoblepas  resciiiblo  a  buJl.  but 
with  a  more  fierce  and  terrible  aspect.  Its  eyes, 
according  lo  him,  are  red  with  blood,  but  are  small- 
er than  those  of  an  ox,  and  sunnounted  by  large 
and  elevated  eyebrows.  Its  mane  rises  on  the 
summit  of  the  head,  descends  on  the  forehead,  and 
covers  the  face,  giving  an  additional  terror  to  its 
aspect.  It  fcedb,  the  same  authority  mforms  us,  on 
deadly  herbs,  which  render  its  breath  so  [loisonous, 
that  all  animals  which  inliule  it,  even  men  them- 
&elv<;ii,  instantly  perisli.  Modern  naturalists  have 
formed  the  Genus  CafofiUpas,  in  one  of  the  species 
of  wlucli  they  place  the  6'nu,  an  animal  that  may 
possibly  have  given  riso  to  some  of  these  man'el- 
Ions  tales.  Indeed,  no  other  creature  but  ttie  Gnu 
rould  well  give  rise  lo  so  many  euignlar  ideas 
There  is  none  that  has  an  air  so  extraordinary,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  mournful,  by  reason,  principal- 
ly, of  hs  long  white  eycbrowa,  and  the  hair,  or,  rath- 
er, mano  on  its  snout,  a  characteristic  not  found  in 
any  other  a{)ectes  of  Antelope.* 

•CATOCHITIS  (Karoxirr}^  XlOoO,  a  species  ol 
gem  or  stone  found  in  Corsica,  and  adhering  to  tho 
hand  like  gum.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  either 
amber,  or  some  variety  of  bitumen* 

CAT'KINOS  {Kurpivoc)  is  a  genuine  Greek  word, 
with  an  exact  and  distinct  signification,  although  it 
is  found  in  no  lexicon,  and  only  in  two  authors,  viz., 
Mr,  Charles  Fellows,  as  quotnl  in  Aratkcm,  p.  79, 
who  Kivcs  the  figure  of  the  tiynciilliiral  implement 
which  it  denoted,  with  the  name  written  over  the 
Implement,  from  a  very  ancient  MS.  of  Hesiod'a 
Works  and  Days.*  It  is  doubtful  whciher  the  «dr- 
pivuf  had  a  Latin  name ;  for  Pliny*  describes  it  by 
a  pvripbrasis:  *'  Purgei  vomcrem  subinde  stimui^is 
cu.spittaius  rallo."  but  his  remark  proves  that  it 
was  u«ed  in  Italy  aa  well  as  in  Oreece.  and  coin- 
cides with  the  aceomiKinviug  reprcsentntiuii,  from 
a  very  ancient  bronxc  of  an  Ftniscan  plouirhinan 
driving  his  yoke  of  oxen  wiih  the  Kurpu-o^  in  bis 
hand.' 


It  cannot  be  doulitud  Uuit.  if  tlie  traveller  were  It* 
viail  the  remote  valleys  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
and  take  time  to  jttudy  the  languagn  and  habits  of 
the  people,  be  would  find  many  ether  curious  and 
iHiJlruclLvo  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  which  are 
preserved  in  no  other  way. 

•CATUS.     (Vid.  Fklis.) 

'C.\U'CAL1S,  a  species  ofplant  mentioned  by  Dl 
oscoridea,  Galen,  and  others.  The  account  which 
they  give  of  it  answers  very  well  lo  the  characters 
of  the  Caucalis,  L,,  or  Hedge  Parsley.  Sprengcl 
arconlingly  refers  it  to  the  CaucGhs  marititna,  l.am- 
Siblborp,  however,  prefers  the  Tordylium  ajir.tnaic, 
an  opinion  in  which  Billerbeck  appears  lu  cuEucide.' 


I.  (N.  A.,  Tu.,  5.)— 3.  (Gnffith'ii  Catii-r,  t»1.  ir..  n.  300.— G 
Cu^m.  fcU  riiB.,  1  a  J— 3.  (Piin.,  IT.  N.,DJnpii.,  tit.— M.wTfi% 
Ane.  MlneraL,  p.  IM.)— *.  (P.la.igr.  Gr.,  i..  fl.>-5.  (11.  N, 
iviii.,  4U.  3.)— A.  (Mic^i,  Il&iia  av»iiti  il  Dum-  ilci  Tlatn.,  t.  L.J 
—7.  iDiuminr.,  ii.,  ICS.-GiiL-ii,  Do  Simp).,  tii.— Tht<phra«l 
II.  P.,  Tli.,  7.— A'Jmm,  A|n>eud.,  i.  v.) 
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CAtTPONA. 

•CAUDA  EQLTNA.    (Vrf.  Hippoohw.) 

CAV^f:OTUM.     (Vid.  HooiE.) 

CAVEA.     {Vtd,  Theatbom.) 

CAUPO'NA  was  used  in  two  different  significa- 
tions: 

1.  It  signified  an  inn.  where  travellers  obtained 
food  and  lodging;  in  which  fionse  it  answered  to 
the  Greek  wonU  iravAoKzim;  Karayuytov,  and  fcard- 

S.  It  signified  a  shop  where  wine  and  ready-dress- 
ed meat  were  sold,  and  ihiis  corrc»p<»ndei1  to  llie 
Greek  Ka::ij?^iov.  Tlie  person  who  kept  a  caupona 
was  called  caupo. 

It  has  been  maiiilained  by  many  writers  thnt  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  inns  Tor  the  a(;comino* 
dation  of  persons  of  any  respectability,  and  that 
their  cauponic  and  TravdoKtia  were  mere  houses  of 
shelter  for  the  lowest  classes.  That  such,  howev- 
er, was  not  llu!  cose,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
classical  authors  will  sufficiently  show ;  though  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  very  evident  that  their  houses 
of  public  entertainment  did  not  correspond,  either 
in  size  or  convenience,  to  similar  ptaws  in  modern 
limes.  It  is  also  true  that  the  hospitality  of  the  an- 
cients rendered  Miich  hounes  less  neressary  than  in 
modem  times ;  but  they  nevertheless  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous  in  Greece.  The  publm  ambaA- 
sadors  of  Athens  were  sometimes  obliged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  accommodation  of  sueh  houses,' 
as  well  as  private  persons*  In  addition  to  which, 
it  may  be  reiiwrked,  that  the  great  nufiiher  nf  ftsti- 
rals  which  were  celebrated  in  the  riifierent  towns 
of  Gret*ce,  tiesides  the  four  great  national  fesiivaUt 
to  which  penrons  flocked  from  alt  parts  of  Greece, 
must  have  required  a  considerable  number  nf  inns 
to  accommixlate  strangers,  not  only  in  the  places 
where  the  festivals  were  celebrated,  but  also  on  the 
oads  leading  to  those  plaee±i. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  want  of  such  houses  or 
public  entertainment  wuuld  be  less  ftdt  than  aimm^f 
the  Greeks  ;  hcnausc,  during  tbn  latter  days  of  the 
liepublio  and  under  the  emjwrors,  most  Romans  of 
respectabihty  had  frienrls  or  connexions  m  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europo  and  Asia,  who  could  accom- 
modate them  in  their  own  houses.  They  were, 
however,  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
public  inns.* 

An  inn  was  not  only  called  caii|Jona,  but  also  ta- 
Urna  and  taUrna  dircrttoria*  or  simply  dt-Dcrgonum 
or  devcrsonum. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  caupona  also 
8igni£ed  a  place  where  wine  and  ready-dressed 
provisions  worn  sold.*  thus  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  KaTrtiXciov.  In  Greek  Kairi/X^^  signifiea,  in 
general,  a  retail  trader,  who  sold  goods  in  small 
quantities,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  ToJityKd- 
irT]?.oc,  a"d  his  business  TraT.iyxawjfT.nietv*  Ttio 
word  KdmjXoCi  however,  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  a  person  who  sold  ready-dreased  provisions,  and 
especially  wine  in  small  quantities,  as  plainly  ap- 
pears from  a  piissage  m  Plalo7  When  a  retail 
dealer  in  niher  commodities  is  spoken  of,  the  name 
of  his  trade  is  usually  prefixed ;  thus  we  read  of 

fii$XioKdrrT}io^,  &c.  In  these  Ka7c^7Ma  only  persons 
of  the  very  lowest  class  were  accustomed  to  osxi 
And  drink  {ev  KOTn/^e/v  <^^  ^yetv  ^  irieiv  ov6elc  '*^^' 

In  Rome  itself  there  were,  no  doubt,  inns  to  ac- 
commodate strangers  i  but  these  were  probably  only 


CAtTStA. 

fVequented  by  the  lower  classy  since  all 
in  respectable  society  could  easily  find  ocoor 
tiou  in  the  hougea  of  tlieir  fricmds.  There  w« 
however,  in  all  parts  of  the  rity.  numerous  hoa 
where  wme  and  ready- dressed  provisions  wereac 
The  houses  where  persons  were  allow«I  to  can 
drink  were  usually  called  popinc,  and  not  cnupona 
and  the  keepers  uf  them,  popae.  They  were  pra 
pally  frequented  by  slaves  and  the  lower  claisc^ 
and  were,  eunsequently,  oidy  furnished  witli  tU 
to  sit  up(m  instead  of  couches,  whence  Martii 
calls  these  places  gellariola*  popynas.  Hiis 
cumslanre  is  illustrated  by  a  pamting  found  at 
peii  in  a  wine-shop,  representing  a  drinking 
There  are  four  persons  sitting  on  stools  ntUDJ 
tripod  table.  The  dress  of  two  of  the  figures  v, 
rnarliahle  for  the  hwKls.  which  resemble  those  of  I 
capotes  worn  by  the  Italian  sailors  and  hslit 
of  the  present  day.  They  use  cuja  inado  uf 
iii«>tead  of  gln.«*se,-?,  and.  from  their  whole  ftf 
iince.  evidenlly  behmg  lo  the  lower  orders.  AbO" 
them  are  different  sorUi  of  eatables  hung  U| 
row  of  pegs. 


'r'A'i'A')^" 

^^^mA 

Csr^T^^^-'C 

have  b 


The  thermopdia,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  I 
cle  Calida,  appear  to  have  been  tiie  same  ai 
pupinie.  Many  of  these  popjnw  seem  to  have  1l 
little  better  than  the  lupanana  or  brothela_^ 
Horace'  eall;*  them  tmmnndas  popinns. 
shop  at  Pompeii,  where  the  painting  descril 
was  found,  seems  to  have  been  a  house 
scription  ;  for  behind  the  shop  there  ia  an 
chamber  painted  with  every  specie*  of  indecc 
The  ^dJK'cp,  which  are  sometimes  mentioned  in< 
nexioii  with  the  popinw,'  were  brothels,  tth< 
they  are  often  classed  with  the  luntru.*  I'nder 
emijcrors  many  attempts  were  made  lo  regulalo 
poping,  but  apparently  with  little  siiccess.  11 
rius  forbade  all  conked  provivsions  lo  be  sold  in  U 
shops  ;'  and  Claudius  coruiuanded  them  to  be  i 
up  altogether,*  They  appear,  however,  to 
been  soon  opened  again,  if  they  were  ever  cIm 
for  Nero  commanded  thai  nothing  should  be  sol 
them  but  difTerciil  kinds  of  cooked  pulse  or  vej 
bles  i*  and  an  edict  to  the  same  effect  waa 
piihlishod  by  Vespasian.'* 

All  persons  who  kept  inns,  or  houses  of  p< 
enlcrtainmeniof  any  kind,  were  held  in  lowesU 
tion,  both  among  ihe  Greeks  and  Romans.^* 
appear  to  have  fvdly  dcs^^rvi^l  the  had  rcpul 
whieli  they  possessed ;  for  they  were  aceusio 
to  cheat  their  customers  by  false  weights  and  m 
urea,  and  by  all  the  means  in  their  pi>wer,  wb 
Horace  calU  them  pcrjidns*^  and  mahgno*.^ 

CAUS.f:  PROBATIO.     (T'lJ.  Civitas.) 

CAUSIA  {navrjui),  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  t( 
was  made  of  felt,  and  worn  by  the  Macedc 


1.  (.E*hio.,  !)•  Fat*,  htf-,  p.  aTS,^-fl.  (Cic,  De  Dit.,  i., 
17.— Inr.,  ii.,  4.>—i.  (H»r..  Riiw*-.  1-.  »*.,  H.— Cic,  Pro  CIu- 
ent.,  W.— Phil.,  u.,  31.)— 4.  (I'J»ni..  MeQitchm.,  II.,  iti.,  81.}— 
a,  (M4rt.,  1.,  57;  i>.,  41*.)— <(.  (!>«"»"•'*»■*  c-  DionyaoUor.,  r. 
1283.  —  Anrtnph.,  Pliir.,  II V.  -  IVIIpii,  f>onm.,  %'ii.,  1S.>— 7. 
(Gurg..  c.  15«,  p.  51S>— a.  (Plutarch,  Petic,  S4.)— 9.  (Aiw 
kHrfu,  Pm.,  1175.)-.10.  (W  ,«U.)— 11-  (l»cr^  Axttop.,  c.  1ft.) 
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1.  (Cir,,  Pit.  Mil..  Ml— 2.  f*.,7n}— 3.  (S«l ,  U.,i*..( 
I.  (Ooll'i  PiimpeiaoB,  vol.  li.,  p.  10.)— S.  (Siipt.,  TiIl,  M 
(Ut.j  «Ti.,  2.— Cic,  Phil.,  nil.,  It.- Pri)  Scut.,  0.)— " 
Tib,,  M-)— e.  (Dion  Co**.,  li.,  0.)— 9.  (Saei.,  Nr-r.,  !».- 
Caw.,  Itti..  U.)— 10.  (Dion  C*w.,  Un.,  IP.)— II.  fThl 
rhw..  S.-P1M.,  Usnt-,  «i..  p.  »18.  eti».l-ia.  (Sjt.,Ui, 
la.  (But.,  I.,  v.,  4— ZfU,  Dio  Wiribibaowr  d.  AU«t.-l 
mr.  t,  Vo  Pui^ioU.— Bt-ckor,  GiUlus,  i^  p.  tST-SaO.) 


CAUTIO. 


CEDKU8. 


Tts  form  is  eeca  in  ihe  annexed  figures, 
m-e  taken  frotn  a  tietilo  vase,  and  from  a 


Bf  AteJiander  I.  of  Macedan.  The  Romans 
d  it  from  Die  Macoduiiians.'  and  more  pspe- 
lie  Efnp'-Tor  Cdracdlla.  who  used  to  imitate 
idtT  thf  (irfrtl  in  his  onsimnt'.* 
JTIU,  CAVL'Ri:.  'TUi'sv  words  are  of  fre 
CM!c*urrpuLf?  in  the  Uunian  elaaaical  writers 
nslAj  and  have  a  great  variety  uf  tii],;juAca- 
iccordtiig  to  (he  mallfr  to  which  they  refer. 
|eneral  signification  is  that  of  security  given 
^nyon  tu  another,  or  secunty  whk'h  one 
|Hhins  by  tlie  advioc  nr  assistance  of  an- 
■■ne  general  term  (caulio)  is  distributed  into 
icies  ao»"ortling  to  the  particular  kind  of  the 
gr,  which  may  be  by  aatisdatio,  by  a  fidejus- 
id  in  variouH  other  ways.  The  t^eneral  sense 
word  cautio  is  aeconlmgly  modified  by  its 
is,  as  caulio  fidejussoria,  piKneraiicia,  or  hy- 
Aria,  and  so  on.  Caulio  la  used  to  espresa 
he  security  which  a  magii^lratus  or  a  jiuiex 
iquire  one  party  to  give  to  another,  which  ap- 
»  cases  where  there  is  a  matter  in  dispute  of 
,a  court  tia^s  already  cognizance ;  and  also  the 
ly  which  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  par- 
n  in  Uti({alion.  TTie  word.i  rautio  and  cavere 
pre  particularly  used  in  the  latter  sense. 

Pig  IS  made  a  serurity  from  one  person  to 
|e  cautio  becomes  a  matter  of  piguus  or 
i^;  if  the  cautio  is  the  engagcmcjit  of  a 
bohaif  of  a  principal,  it  is  a  caulio  fidejiia- 

gitio  was  most  frequently  a  writing,  wUiL-li 
llie  object  uf  the  parties  to  it ;  accord- 
word  cautio  came  to  signify  both  the  in- 
tnl  (c^trographum  or  irulrumrnluvi)  and  the 
I  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  inslrumenl 
|ure  *  Cicero*  uses  the  expression  cautw 
Mafai  tnei.  The  plu'ase  caaere  aliquid  alicui 
^E|lie  fact  of  one  person  giving  security  to 
^HKto  scene  particular  thing  or  act.'' 
Hrdindes  the  pra:toriee  stipulaliones  into 
Ifepecics,  judiciales,  cautionales.  communes ; 
fr  defines  tlie  caulionales  to  be  those  which 
|liralent  to  an  action,  and  are  a  good  ground 
IW'W  action,  as  the  aiipulaliones  tie  legatis, 
^  ratara  rem  habere,  and  danmum  infectum. 
MtMS  then,  which  were  a  branch  of  atipula- 
[^were  such  contracts  as  would  be  ground  of 
fe.  The  following  examples  will  explain  the 
leof  Ulpian. 

bay  cases  a  hercs  could  not  safely  pay  Iega< 
loless  the  legatee  gave  security  {_aLittio\  to  re- 
b  ca*e  Uie  will  under  which  hr  ctaimcd  should 
iot  111  he  bad.'  The  Cautio  Muctaiia  was  the 
r  '     which  the  heres  hound  liiiiiseil"  to 

lis  of  hi9  teattttor's  witi,  or  to  give 

J ^.....ucc.     The  heres  was  also,  in  some 

L  bonnd  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of 


legacies,  or  the  legatee  was  entitled  to  the  Bono- 
rum  Posaessio.  Tulores  and  curatores  were  n> 
quired  to  give  security  {aatitdare)  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration  of  the  property  intrusted  to  them,  un- 
less the  tutor  was  apimmied  by  testament,  or  unless 
the  curator  was  a  curator  legitiraus.'  A  psocura- 
tor  who  sued  m  the  name  uf  an  absent  party  might 
bo  required  to  give  security  that  the  absent  party 
would  consent  to  be  concluded  by  the  act  of  his 
procurator;*  this  security  was  a  species  eatisUa- 
liunis,  included  under  the  genus  cautio.'  In  the 
case  of  damnum  uifcctmn,  the  owner  of  the  land  or 
property  threatened  with  the  mischief  might  call  for 
security  on  llie  person  threatening  the  mischief* 

If  a  vendor  sold  a  thing,  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
declare  thjt  he  had  a  good  title  to  it,  and  that,  if  any 
person  recovered  it  from  the  purchaser  by  a  better 
title,  he  would  make  it  good  to  the  purchaser  ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  cautio  was  for  double  the  valu0j 
of  the  thing.*    This  was,  in  fact,  a  warranty. 

The  word  cautio  was  also  applied  to  the  release^ 
which  a  debtor  obtained  from  his  creditor  on  satis- 
fying his  demand  :  in  this  sense  cautio  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  modem  receipt ;  it  is  the  debtor's  security 
against  the  same  demand  being  made  a  second 
time*  Thus  cavero  ab  aliquo  signifies  to  obtain 
this  kind  of  security.  A  person  to  whom  the  nsiia 
frucius  of  a  thing  was  given  might  be  required  to 
give  security  that  he  would  enjoy  and  use  it  prop- 
erly, and  not  waste  it.' 

Cavere  is  also  apphed  to  express  the  professional 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  lawyer  to  bis  cUcnt  for 
his  conduct  in  any  legal  matter ' 

The  word  cnverc  and  its  derivatives  are  also 
used  to  express  the  provisions  of  a  law  by  which 
anytlimg  is  forbidden  or  ordered,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  Cautum  est  le^e,  principalthua  eonstiiutionibus"  dtc 
It  is  also  used  to  express  the  words  in  a  will  by 
which  a  testator  declares  his  wish  that  certain 
things  shftuld  he  done  after  his  death.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  tn.stnimenls  of  cautio  was,  of  course, 
line  business  of  a  lawyer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  farther  the  spe- 
cies of  cautio,  as  viiey  belong  to  thotr  several  beads 
in  tlie  law. 

CE'ADAS  or  CAI'ADAS  (iteadac  or  Katddac)  was 
a  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  (Ui^taBpov  at  Athens, 
into  which  the  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  thrust 
persons  condemned  to  death.* 

•  CEBLE'PYRIS  {Ket>Jiirvpic),  a  species  of  bird, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  It  is  probably,  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  the  Ited-pole,  or  FringiUa  lAnanOy 

CEDJT  DIES,     (Vid.  Leoatum) 

*CEDRUS  (Kn^po^  and  «r<5(j/f),  the  Cedar,  as  we 
coimimiily  translate  it.  According  to  the  best  bo- 
tanical writers,  however,  the  Kf'd^f  of  the  Greeks 
and  Cfdruj  of  the  Humans  was  a  8pe<*ies  of  Juni- 
per The  Cedar  of  I^banon  seems  to  Imve  been 
but  little  known  to  the  Oreck  and  Roman  writers. 
Theopliraslus,  aitconling  to  Martyn,  appears  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  th(j  firth  book  of 
Ins  History  of  Plants*  where  he  says  that  the  cp- 
dars  grow  to  a  great  size  in  Syria,  so  large,  in  fact, 
that  three  men  cannot  encompass  them.  These 
largo  Syrian  trees  are  probably  the  Cedars  of  Leh- 
anon,  which  Martyn  believes  Theophraslus  had 
only  heard  of,  and  which  he  took  to  be  (he  some 
with  tlie  Lycian  cedars,  only  larger  ;  for  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  third  book,  where  he  do- 
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teultes  the  Cedar  particularly,  be  says  the  leavea 
are  like  thoae  of  JtimjM'r,  but  more  prickly  :  and 
adds  Uiat  tlic  berries  arc  much  alike.  Tlie  cedar 
dewribed  by  'X'hcopbrastiis.  tbfireforc,  cannot,  aa 
Martyn  thinks,  be  iliat  of  Lebanon,  which  boars 
concB,  and  nwt  berries.  He  takes  it  rather  for  a 
■ort  of  Juniper,  willed  JuniperuM  major  bacca  ru/cs- 
ccnte  by  Bauhin,  Oi\fcrdnis  by  I'arkiiison,  and  Oi- 
tfcedma  Phamcea  by  <i«!rard.'  Dioscuridrs'  de- 
scribes two  8pcc»c3,  pf  which  the  first,  or  hirgc 
Cedar,  ia  referred  by  Sprengcl  to  lUc  Jantptruj  P/nr- 
nicea,  and  the  smaller  to  the  Junipenu  commuMU. 
Slacktiouse,  on  tbe  other  band,  refers  tlie  common 
H(6iMi  of  ThcophrOfctus  to  the  Juntperu*  Oxycedrut, 
am)  the  kcJ/u'c  to  tbe  JunipcrtLs  Sahi'na,  or  Savm. 
Tbo  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  so  celebrated  in  Scripture, 
IS  a  l*ino,  and  is  heiic<j  named  Ftnux  Ccdms  by 
il)i>deri)  botanists.  The  Kct'^c  uf  the  medical  au- 
tburs  is,  nccording  to  Adams,  tbe  resin  of  (be  Ju- 
niiHT.     Nioander  calls  it  KtAf}otn  uKtvdic.* 

•CULASTKUM  {Kri}MtTrpov\  a  species  of  plant, 
about  wbich  tbo  botanical  writers  are  much  dividctl 
in  npiniun.  Sprengel  marks  it.  in  the  first  edition 
of  bis  K.  H.  H.,  aa  tbo  Ltgustrum  vulgarc.QV  Privet, 
ami  In  the  second  as  the  Ilex  Atjuifoitum,  or  Holly. 
Stackliouso  calls  it  tbe  CrhxtruM.  Clusius  and 
IJiiuhin  lire  in  favour  uf  the  Rhamntix  alatemuJt  or 
cveriircon  I'rivet.  iin  opinion  which  Billerbeck  also 
VBlKiiiKcn,  nnd  which  probably  is  the  true  one* 

CKCUYPH'ALOS  (/t«pi-^aAof).     (Vid.  Cilam- 

Tlt'A.) 

ni'lLV^lRKS,  aernrdinfi  to  Idvy.»  were  three  han- 
dnrd  Kninnn  knii^lils  wboni  Komulus  e^tablisbed  as 
n  tMMly-gunrd  ,  tlioir  fiuu'lions  arc  expressly  slated 
by  iJionyniua  of  Hiiliciirnussuti.'  There  can  be 
llUir  doubt  but  that  Uie  ceUifs.  nr  "  horsemen"  (like 
Ibr  Wreck  K/Xijrif).'  were  (he  patricians  or  biirKbiTs 
u(  Itouie,  the  nunilHT  3tK)  referring  to  the  number 
of  tbe  imtMRtan  Imiusps  ;  "for,"  as  Niebulir  re- 
murks,"  "Hincc  tbe  tnbnnato  of  tbe  eclero^  ia  said 
III  bavn  Iteeii  ii  majjisirncy  and  a  priestly  office,  it  is 
imljmhly  absurd  to  n'nard  it  as  the  captaincy  of  a 
iMklyijurtrd.  Iflhi'  kings  bad  any  such  body-guard, 
It  inUHt  iiMureiUy  liuve  bci-n  formed  out  of  the  nu- 
m«i-niin  clientu  vf-sidiiirt  nn  llieir  demesnes,"  We 
kniivv  tliill  the  pdlriciiui  trilwa  were  idenlteal  wilh 
tbi'  nlK  ctfH(Mt\uiH  centuries  founded  by  L.  Tarquin- 
luii,'  anil  that  lliey  were  incurjMjrdted  as  such  in 
llin  e«?nHirie».**  It  is  obvioua,  therefore^  that  ihrsc 
hurttmtn,  an  a  f Iflw,  were  the  piUrieians  in  geuLTiil, 
•n  called  k'cuuwe  they  eonid  keep  horses  or  fought 
on  hors/'tmnk,  and  thus  the  name  is  identical  with 
Ilir  hiler  I^itin  term  cyuirr*,  and  with  the  Greek 

t  KLI.A.  In  its  primary  sense  cdla  means  a 
iloitMiiom  of  niiy  kind  :  "  Ubi  quid  eonditum  esse 
tuflthnnl,  a  cfliiuito  crlUm  appellarvnt."^*  Of  these 
llipn^  wero  varioUB  dcseriptinns,  which  took  (heir 
diKliiiunuhliiu  denoMiinutionB  from  the  articles  they 
I'oiiliiliied  ,  iiud  iiuiong  these  the  most  unjwrtHnL 
wiie  I  I'rtiUitna  or  prnaria,  "  H6(/»fnuj,""  where 
till  IliM  kU»v*  re«]ui0tti^  fur  the  daily  use  and  con- 
•Hui|ttiiin  of  ib<*  hdimeliold  were  kept  ;'*  hence  it  is 
dtllliHl  by  IMnuUm  pntrnpfunria^*  2.  OUaria,  a.  re- 
|«w|liiry  (or  od   fur  the  {h ditiur  properties  of  wbich 
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ale  at  the  top  of  the  bouse.'  Our  expreaeioQ  i 
bna^  up  the  wine,  (he  Latm  one  ia  hnng  ddwi.' 
The  Romans  had  no  such  places  as  wine  cetian.m 
the  notion  conveyed  by  our  term,  that  is,  nnde. 
{ground  cells  ;  for  wben  the  wine  bad  nut  sufficioit 
body  to  be  kept  in  the  cetla  vinana^  it  Mas  put  mto 
casks  or  pig  skins,  which  were  buried  m  ibc  ground 
itself  For  an  account  of  the  celia  vinana,  cotwill 
IMiny,*  Vitruvius,'  and  Columella  • 

'Ihe  sluve  to  whom  the  charge  of  these  siDrti 
was  Intrusted  was  called  cc/Zamu,' or  jprowiM,' w 
condus,  **  quia  promit  quod  rondtlum  <W,"*  ind 
sometimes  prompts '  rondus  and  procuraior  pm.^* 
Tliis  answers  to  our  butler  and  housekeeper 

Any  number  of  small  rooms  cluster'  '      .    " 
like  tlie  cells  of  a  hnneyeomb"  were  ;i 

celliT ;  hence  the  dormitories  of  slaves  ai ^ ..—; 

are  called  celU,^'  and  eella  famititinctT,^*  in  ltl9tlo^ 
tion  lu  u  bedchamber,  wbich  was  cuhicutum.  Tliui 
a  sleeping- room  at  a  public  house  is  also  termed  cH- 
/a.'*  For  the  same  reason,  the  dens  in  a  brothel  nt 
fellff.^*  Each  female  occupied  one  to  herself,"  ovtf 
which  her  name  was  inscribed ;"  hencer^Wa  insmp 
til  means  a  hrolhel."*  CcUa  ostianty"  oi  janUom^^ 
is  the  porter's  lodge. 

in  the  baths,  tbe  cella  catdaiia-,  Icpidaria,  atM) 
frigidaria  were  those  which  contained  respectirdy 
the  warm,  tepid,  and  cold  bath.     {Vid.  Batbs.) 

The  interior  of  a  temple,  that  is,  the  part  inrfB* 
ded  within  the  outside  sbell,  (n^v^c  (see  the  lover 
woodcut  in  Aktjc),  was  also  called  ccUa.  TTnw 
was  sometimes  more  than  one  cdU  within  ibc  ssdm 
peristyle  or  under  the  same  roof;  in  which  caH 
ihey  were  either  tamed  back  lo  back,  as  in  ihH 
Tcmtrfe  of  Home  and  Veims,  built  by  Hadrian 
the  Via  Sacni,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  riai* 
bk\  or  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  ibe  Tcmpte  ^ 
Jupiter  Optimum  Maximus  in  the  Capitol.  In  suiJt 
instances,  each  cell  took  the  name  of  the  deitf 
whose  statue  it  contained,  as  C^//a.lovis,  Ceilain 
nonis,  Cella  Mtnervic.     {VU.  Capitolidh) 

CKLLA'RH'S.     CV'ii/  Cella.) 

•CENCHKIS  («f>,Yp(f),  a  species  of  Hawk.  ih- 
swering  to  the  modern  Kestrel,  or  Falco  (rHfju/icw/in. 

(Vid.  HiERAI.) 

•CENCHROS  (KFXtpoc).  !.  A  species  of  Gniili' 
the  same,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  wtlll 
I'antcum  miliaceum,  or  Millet."  —  U.  Called  alM 
CE?fcnRi'sE9  (*ffj';(-pn.i7f),  a  species  of  Serf»ent.  whiA 
some  confoun<l  with  the  ukovtioc,  but  which  GestiC 
regards  ns  a  different  kind  "  It  is  more  probabK 
however,"  says  Adams,  *•  thai  both  were  mere  «• 
rielies  of  the  CoinUr  herus,  or  Viper.  I  may  mcH* 
lion  here,  moreover,  that  the  C.  brruM  nnd  the  C 
pTf$tcr  are  the  only  venomous  serpents  which  W9 
have  in  Grent  Britain,  and  that  many  naturaldtV 
hold  llicni  lu  be  varielies  of  the  same  species.*"'* 

CENOTA'PHIUM.  A  cenotaph  («fi.6f  and  r» 
^^)  wds  an  empty  or  honorary  tomb,  erected  &>l 
memorial  of  a  person  whose  body  was  buried  efat 
wherr,  or  not  found  for  burial  at  all. 

Thus  Virgil  speaks  of  a  "tumulus  inanis"  Si 
honour  of  Hector,  "  Manesqut  voeaimt 

Hcctorcum  ad  tumnhim^  viridt  qucm  ccMpite  inansmi 
Et  ffemi7M»i  causam  lanymia,  sacravrritt  aroj."* 
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aptua  were  cqnaidcrpd  as  religiota^  and 
if  dtvini  jant,  till  a  rescript  of  the  emperors 
pa  aod  Verus,  tlic  divi  fratres,  pronounced 
( to  bo  so,> 

tO'RE^.  two  magistrates  of  high  mnk  in 
ban  Uepiiblic.  They  were  first  created  U.C. 
i  were  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  constilu- 
D  eatabhslieii.  They  were  elucied  by  the 
id  oonHrmcd  by  the  eeniuhes  ;  and  thus 
$  merely  elected  from,  but  also  by  the  pa- 
At  first  they  held  Uieir  nflice  fur  five 
fut  Mamcrciis  .i^mdiits,  the  dictator,  jia^sed 
I  B.C.  433,  by  whieh  ilin  duration  of  the 
la  Limited  to  IS  months,  the  election  still 
looc,  as  before,  at  mtervala  of  live  years,  ho 
office  was  vacant  for  three  years  and  a  half 
I.  The  censors  were  always  patricians  of 
'  rank  till  U.C.  350,  when  a  plebeian,  C. 
Rutilius,  who  had  also  been  the  first  plcbo- 
tor,  was  elected  to  the  office.  Subsequently, 
^rs  iiii{;)it  he,  both  of  them,  plebeians,  and 
rsons  ulio  had  nut  tilled  Uie  consulship  or 
up  mtj^ht  be  elected  to  this  magistracy  ;  but 

very  uncommon,'  and  was  put  a  slop  lo 
I  second  Punic  war.  The  cenaorslup  was 
io  Uie  imperial  rank.  The  duties  ol'  the 
lirere,  at  ihe  first,  to  register  ilic  citizens 
g  to  their  orders,  to  take  accouot  of  the 
aod  reTenues  of  the  state  and  of  the  public 
ad  10  keep  the  Innd-tax  rolls.  Jn  fact,  tlicy 
ted  an  exchequer -chamber  and  a  boaixl  of 

It  was  the  disorelionary  power  with  which 
ra  invested  that  gave  them  their  higli  dig- 
t  influence.  As  they  drew  up  the  hats  of 
oithBens,  according  to  their  distribution  as 
L  equUes,  members  of  tribes,  and  i^rarians, 
[heir  lists  were  the  sole  evidence  ol  a  inan*s 
in  tlie  state,  it  of  course  rested  whli  them 
e  ail  questions  relative  to  a  man's  polUicaJ! 
umI  Utuci  we  find  tliut,  in  cflect,  they  could, 
^w  just  cause,  strike  a  senator  ofT  the  list, 
an  eques  of  his  horse,  or  degrade  a  citizen 

rik  of  the  agrarians.  The  ofTcnces  which 
a  man  liable  to  these  degradations  were, 
Heut  of  his  family,  extravagance,  following 
liujc  profession,  or  not  properly  aiicndineto 
I  or  having  incurred  a  judicium  turpe*  The 
H  the  censors  even  extended  to  a  man's 
'.  Every  citizen  was  obliged  to  give  in  to 
tors  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  his 
;  which  wa*  taken  down  in  writing  by  the 
,  BO  that,  as  Nii;buhr  says,  there  ntixst  have 

CDOnnous  quantity  of  such  documents  and 
n  the  regtster-ufTicc.'  liut  the  censors  had 
d  power  in  estimating  the  value  or  fixing 
i :  thus  cases  are  known  in  which 
Aahlc  value  of  some  articlc-s  of 
.  js  iti^u-priced  slaves,  at  icn  limes  the 
smnney.'  And  they  not  only  did  that,  but 
ed  the  rate  to  be  levied  upon  it.  The  cen- 
|>  managed  the  farming  of  the  vectigalm  or 
)  reTenues,  includiDg  the  state  monopoly  on 
I  priw  rtf  w  hich  was  fixed  by  them.'  'lliey 
Wd  with  eontnictors  for  the  necessary  re- 

tbc  public  buildings  and  roads.  Ttie  care 
inples,  Ac  ,  devolved  on  the  prietor  urbanua 
lere  was  no  censor ;  but  there  docs  not  ap- 
Maoy  reason  lor  concluding,  with  Nicbuhr,' 
\  offices  of  pnetor  and  censor  were  ever 
fd.  'ilic  censor  had  all  the  ensigns  of  con- 
liiy  except  ilic  liciors.  and  wore  a  robo 
riel.*     If  a  censor  died  in  office,  he  was 

AM.  Awn..  II..  1.}— 3.  (Nicbulir,  Hut.  Ri>mM 
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not  replaced,  and  his  colleague  resigned.'  /  c*-C 
sor*8  funeral  was  always  very  magnificent  •  (Fo* 
farther  details  with  regard  to  Ihe  censors,  see  Nw^. 
buhr.  Hist.  Rom  .  ii..  p.  324,  &c.,  and  Arnold,  Hat 
Rom.,  i..  p  316,  i^c.) 

CENSUS,  or  rcgist^T  of  pereona  and  prnperty, 
constituted  a  man's  actual  claim  lo  the  rights  of 
citixenshl|t  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

1.  The  Census  at  Athens  seems  to  date  from  the 
constitution  of  Solon.  This  legislator  made  four 
classes  (n^i^/iora,  TtAti).  I.  Pciitacosiomedimnt,  or 
those  who  received  500  measures,  dry  or  hquid, 
from  their  lands.  2.  Knighrg,  who  had  an  income 
of  300  measures.  3  ZaiRUa,  whose  mcorae  was 
150  measiirea.  4.  THetes,  or  tapite  cmMi.  The 
word  Tifjijfio,  as  used  iu  the  orators,  means  the  val- 
uation of  the  property ;  i.  e ,  not  the  capital  itself; 
but  the  taiahle  capital.'  Now  if  the  valuation  of 
the  inromc  was  that  given  in  the  dialribulion  of  the 
classes  just  mentioned,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gel  at 
the  valuation  of  the  capital  imphcd.  Solon  reckon- 
ed the  dry  measure,  or  medimnus,  at  a  drachnui.^ 
Nuw  It  IS  probable  that  Ihe  income  was  reckoned 
at  a  twelfth  part  of  tlie  value  of  Ihe  land,  on  the 
same  principle  which  originated  llie  unciarium  fit- 
HH-j,  or8|  per  cent  at  Home ;'  if  so,  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  a  ptntacotiomedimnua  was  reckoned  at  a  tal- 
ent, or  12x500=6000  drachmas;  that  of  a  i«f>A/ 
at  12x300=:3fi00dr. ,  and  that  of  a  t^u^ife*  at  12  X 
150=1800  drachmas.  In  Ihe  first  class  the  whole 
estate  was  considered  as  taxable  capital ;  but  in 
the  second  only  |th8,  or  3000  dractimas  ;  and  in  the 
third,  ^ths,  or  1000  drachmas  ;  to  which  Pollux  al- 
ludes when  he  says,  in  his  blundering  way,  that  the 
iivai  class  expended  one  talent  on  the  public  ac- 
count :  the  second,  30  minas  ;  the  third.  10  minas : 
and  the  thetes,  nothing.  In  order  to  settle  in  what 
class  a  man  should  be  entered  on  the  register  (firro- 
)pn^v),  he  returned  a  valuation  of  his  properly,  sub- 
ject, perhaps,  to  Ihe  check  of  a  eoiinler-valuaiion 
(uTOTi/fl?mO  The  vaiuulion  was  made  very  fre- 
quently, in  some  states,  every  year  i  in  others,  ev- 
ery iwo  or  four  years.*  The  censors,  who  kept  the 
register  at  Athens,  were  probably  at  first  Ihe  nau- 
crari,  but  afterward  the  riemarehs  performed  Ihe  of- 
fice of  censor.  Ailhimgh  this  institution  of  Solon's 
seems  particularly  calculatetl  for  the  imposition  of 
the  property-lax  {titj^opu\  Thucydides,'  speaking 
of  the  year  426  B.C.,  says  that  it  was  then  that  the 
Athenians  first  raised  a  property-lax  of  200  talents. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  amount  of  Ihe  lax  con- 
stituted its  Eingularity  ;  Un  ct-rlainly  properly- taxes 
were  commttn  not  only  in  Athens,  bill  in  Ihe  rest  ol 
Greece,  l>efore  the  Pek>(>onnesian  war,'  and  Anti- 
pho  expressly  says  that  he  contributed  lo  many  of 
them.'  In  Ihe  archonship  of  Nausinicus  (Olym 
100,  3  ;  U.C.  378)  a  new  valuation  of  proiwrty  took 
place,  and  classes  {ovft^oplai)  were  inlrt»duce<I  ex- 
pressly for  the  property-taxes.  The  nature  of  these 
classes,  our  knowledge  of  which  principally  depends 
on  a  note  of  Ulpian,"  is  involved  in  considerable  ot>- 
Bcurily.^*  Thus  much,  however,  may  he  statedf 
that  they  consisted  of  1200  individuals,  120  from 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  who,  by  way  of  a  sort  of  lit- 
urgy, advanced  ihe  money  for  others  liable  to  the 
tax,  and  got  it  from  them  by  the  ordinary  legal  pro- 
cesses. Ill  a  similar  manner  clasees  were  subse- 
quently formed  for  the  discharge  of  another  and 
more  serious  liturgy,  the  irierarehy  ;  and  the  slral- 
esi.  who  nominatftl  the  trierarchs.  had  also  to  form 


I  (Lir^  MlT.,  43.)— 2.  (TbcU-,  Aiin^  ir.,  IS  )— 3.  {IMckb, 
Ftib  Ec"n.of  Athrni,  ii..  n.  ITO.y— 4.  (Plut  .Sal  .  2S.)— 5.  (Ni*: 
liuhr.  lint.  R'jnu  m.,  p.  W.)— fl.  (An»tul..  Pul,,  v.,  8.)— 7,  (iii, 
»».)-*.  (TlitirYd..  i.,  HI.J— 9.  (TflinJ.,  i,,  Q.  \%.—  Vid.  Tut- 
mnnr,  l>»nrtrll.  it.  fincrli.  St natniTTf ,  p.  41. (—10.  (atl  Dp- 
miLtiti.,  OhuO)..  ii.,  p.  33,  K.) — II.  (7uf.  tha  disruMion  id 
Ikickli't  Ptitilic  EoouQiDjr  of  Atli«u,  it.,  p.  S65-^07.) 
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CENTRITE. 


CENTUM  VIRI. 


Kne  sTZDmohc  for  tbe  |iii|iH|  ux«s.*    ^^liat  wt 
bave  bere  said  of  the  ceans  at  Athens  rtodera  it 
lunoecessar;  to  speak  of  tbe  aimilar  regisdatioDs  in 
olber  slates  of  Greece.     Vtlketk  tbe  ooosUtutioQ  es- 
HTntiiilly  ilrpended  on  this  ilwlrihuljnn  aoconling  to 
Itrnpeny,  it  was  calleil  a  timuaacy,  or  aristocracy 
of  property  {rt^tfiaTia^  ora  nff^jpsruv  lev^rna). 

II.  Tbe  CsN0cs  at  Kome  took  place  erery  fire 
fean,  aiul  was  attended  bv  a  general  purification, 
when(*c  this  period  of  tune  pji  tbe  lume  of  a  b»»- 
trujH-     'l*be  ceasus  was  pertonned  in  ibc  Campus, 
wbcre  tbe  ccnsora  sat  in  ibeir  ctmto  cfaaua»  aikd 
uUeO  tbe  people  lo  a|9*v  before  iboo,  tad  (ive  aa 
account  of  Ibeir  property.    Vnten  the  censoa  was 
finished,  one  of  tbe  ceusons  oflered  ao  eapiatory 
fuicrUlor  {U»tr^m  ctnUtdit)  of  swiac,  riieep,  and  bul- 
locks (benct'>  (railed  tuoettaurUM)^  by  which  tbe  city 
wna  )>i)|)iKi»vd  to  be  punbed.     Tbe  census  ongtna- 
■nl,  liko  that  of  Athens,  in  a  distnbuuon  ol'  tbe  cil- 
tubt'iiM  iiilii  ctovsrs  at  the  comma  ecntunala.  wbich 
di»lnhuiKm  IS  attributed  to  Scrvius  Tulhus.     (Kt^. 
CoMtYR'M  )     liut  Ihis  uld  cuiisiuutiuQ  WAS  nevcf 
ooui)UeLvly  estahhdhrd,  wius  very  doon  overthrown, 
nnd  oiilv  Kruiluiilty  udiI  partuUy  restored.    Tbore 
WW*  11  cuusidtTHble  <.li(tt-rence  between  tbe  modes 
i4  vnluution  lit  l^omo  and  Athens.     In  the  latter 
city,  us  Wtf  Iwve  wen.  the  whult-  property  was  ral- 
ued  i  but  iho  UixaUi;  cupiLil  acldum  amounted  to 
luore  than  a  part  oC  tt.  beiof  always  much  anaUer 
m  the  osap  of  tbe  poorer  classes.    Wheicaa  at 
Koiito  (inly  rt*  mandin  were  taken  into  the  account, 
Millies  III  the  (Hiblic  duiimiiis  not  being  returned  lo 
ttw  eeuaprt,*  and  auinc  aorta  of  property  were  rated 
At  iniiiiy  times  thstr  value;  nor  was  any  favour 
^l(0^vll  t*»  the  po(»rrr  elnsses  when  their  property, 
iMiwever  KMiiiU,  ciuiir  wiUuh  the  liuiits  ff  taxation. 
'I'tie  nuiiilMm  of  jn^iiiuiis  included  in  tbo  censuses 
which  huve  coiim<  dnwii  Ui  u»,  comprehend  nut  only 
Ihn  Idmuiii  etluriix,  hut  uUo  all  the  persons  con- 
IH'ctrd  with  lluinn  in  the  relaliuii  uf  isupulity  ;  they 
islei,  liowevtT,  only  to  those  of  tnan's  estate*  or 
ithlc  10  hear  Ainim.' 

•rr.NTAHKHA  or  -Kl'M  {Ktirai-piov  nnd  -if), 
llio  heih  I'euhiiiry,  ho  culled  from  the  Centaur  Chi- 
(oiit  who  wtis  lUbled  lo  have  been  thereby  cured  of 
a  w»Miinl  iieeiiltMiiidly  inllieliHl  hy  nii  arrow  of  Her* 
VHilen  *     It  wtiN  titso,  from  this  circuintitaiice.  styled 
I'MftuiM  iiDil  \ri/Kji'0(  iSii^a  '     'I'here  are  two  kinds 
realer  and  the  less,  which  have 
lliiiii  111  Iho  bitleriio.SA  of  their 
1 !  iilho  culled  Xtfivaioi',*  from  its 
iouiuIh     "  It  jcrows  wild  in  Kiifilaiid," 
"  Ml   ihnny  plii<*<ni,  uud  is  Uic  best 
.kUT  m  cultivuled  in  gardens."^ 
ii  iH  rehired  hy  Sprcngel  and 
'^ij  CfHtauriym,  Ij.,  and  k. 
'  tHtaurium,  IVrs.     Stack* 
.....  .  k .   .  lit'o[thrtiMitia  to  be  the  Ckn- 

■Jhe  letm  is  culled  in  Greece, 

Okv.  n  .>H-<i->f,i,.v     Silidiurp  found  it 

'^  vrl  country" 

),  n  fijjecies  of  fish 

kidinti  to  Wit- 

>/rux,  called  in 

^  A  vpnclev  of  fisli  men- 

»fvr|»n'jf  hy  Athenreua 

VtntttHa,  in  Italian 

l\  baa  some  resein* 

toftUlL" 


I       »CENTRO>!VRIlHIXE    (Krvr/w^^;.T,), 

I  Hm*cu*  Aatlfa/u».  common  Knee-holly,  ur 

I  fir's  Broom.    I'hc  Greek  name  mesna  "  pnckly 

j  lie."     Another  appellaliun  ia  OxymyrMtne  (ifivfaptu 

VI]).  or  "  sharp-piiinliMl  myrtle  "    Dioscondes,  agan, 

describes  ihis  suiiie  plant  under  tbe  name  o[ fap9it% 

I  a-)rp(a,  or  "  wild  myrtle  "     He  says  tbe  leaves  m 

,  bkietbofieofmyrtle,  but  broader,  pointed  likeaspetr. 

and  sharp.    The  fruit  is  round,  growing  on  tbe  mid* 

die  of  ibc  leaf,  red  when  ripe,  and  having  a  bos| 

kcmeL     Many  stalks  rise  from  the  same  root,  i 

cobil  tiigb.  bctuJing,  hard  lo  break,  and  full  of  leavea 

Tbe  root  is  like  th;it  of  do^'s  gra£»,  of  a  sour  tuts, 

and  bitterish.    "The  Butcher's  lirootn  is  so  called," 

observes  Manyn,  "because  our  butchers  makeoM 

of  it  to  sweep  their  stalls,     tt  grows  in  vroodaaad 

boshy  places.    In  Italy  they  frequently  make  bTOOois 

of  it.*" 

CKNTL*MVIRI.  The  origin,  consliiniton.  and 
powers  of  the  court  of  eentiiniviri  ar**  exceeilingK 
obscure,  and  it  seems  aliiu)3l  impoasihle  tu  roinlHM 
and  reconcile  the  various  passages  of  Roman  wri* 
tern,  so  as  to  present  a  satisfoctory  new  of  iha 
subject.  The  essay  of  Holtwe^.  Vtber  dte  Ctmtjte^ 
ttnt  dcs  CentumvtralgerichU*  and  Ibe  essay  trf  IV 
gerstrwn.  D€  Judiabu*  apnd  Rtrmano*,  eonlain  il 
ibe  autlittrilies  on  this  matter ;  but  thcAe  two  a* 
says  by  no  means  agree  in  all  their  conr!-.-    ■" 

The  eeoiumviri  were  judices,  who  res*  i' 
er  judiees  in  this  respect,  that  they  derh 
under  the  authority  uf  a  iimgi&lratus  :  but  they  ttu* 
fered  from  other  jutlices  m  being  a  definite  body  or 
collegium.  This  collegium  acems  to  bare  been  di- 
vided into  ftMir  parts,  each  of  which  souietiroes  lit 
by  ilscir.  The  origin  of  the  court  is  unknown :  bHl 
it  ia  certainly  prior  to  the  I.^x  .£butia,  which  pul 
an  end  to  the  Icgia  actionem,  except  in  the  rnnlirt 
of  Damnum  InfecLuni,  and  in  the  causa:  centuoiTi' 
rales'  According  lo  Festiis,*  three  were  chneM 
out  of  each  tribe,  and,  con&cHjuently,  the  whole  Dum- 
ber out  of  the  36  tnbes  would  be  lOA,  who  ia  lonnd 
numbers  were  CRlled  the  hundred  men;  and  b 
tbere  were  not  3fi  tribes  till  241  BG  ,  it  bus  be« 
sometimes  inferred  that  to  this  time  we  must  asnpt 
the  origin  of  the  ccntuinviri.  But,  as  it  has  tiers 
remarked  by  Hollweg,  we  cannot  allogether  rrlvdCi 
the  authority  of  Kct^tus,  and  the  eonclusion  so  dravn 
from  his  stateiricnt  ia  by  no  meanii  necessary,  tf 
the  centuniviri  wers  chosen  from  the  tribes,  this 
seems  a  stmng  presumption  in  favour  of  tlie  by^ 
antiquity  of  the  court. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court,  in  civil  malteis, 
were  per  legis  actionem,  and  by  the  sacramenttna. 
The  process  here,  as  in  the  other  judicia  privita. 
consisted  of  two  parts,  in  jure,  or  before  the  [trvw, 
and  \njudicw,  or  before  the  ccntumviri.  Thepr»* 
lor.  however,  did  not  instruct  the  ecntumviri  bylta 
fonnula.  as  in  oilier  cases,  which  is  farihcr  explain 
ed  by  the  fact  that  the  prstor  presided  in  the  jt* 
dieia  ccntumviralia.* 

ll  seems  pretty  clear  thai  the  powers  of  the  Cll- 
lurnviri  were  limited  to  Rome,  or,  at  any  nilCi*^ 
Italy.  Ilnllweg  maintain!:)  that  their  fKiwera  vif^ 
also  conlined  to  eivil  matters ;  but  it  is  imposM^ 
to  reconcile  ihis  opmion  with  some  passages,*  fr*^ 
ivhieh  It  appears  that  crimina  came  under  th«f 
cognizance.  The  substitution  of  aut  for  ut  in  IW 
passage  uf  Quinlilian,^  even  if  supported  hy  goOo 
M??S  ,  as  Hollwcg  affirms,  can  hardly  be  defended- 
The  civil  matters  which  came  under  the  eognt" 
xance  of  this  court  are  not  completely  ascertained- 


Ut.  Hmn., 
.  (I'lia.. 
..  (It-,  8. 
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CENTr:MVlHI. 


CENTURTO. 


(thouglt  we  have  nu  reasiin  for  say- 
f  thrtii)  nvf  eiiiiiiwraieil  l>y  {^icftni  in  a  wcll- 
passa^.'  Hullwrg  mentions  thai  certain 
uoljr  came  umJer  ihetr  cojjiiixance,  ami  that 
MtCTS  were  nut  within  tbcir  cugnizancii ; 
her,  that  such  matters  as  were  within  their 
tc«  were  also  within  the  m^nizance  of  a 
idex.  This  writer  farther  asserts  that  ac- 
I  rem,  or  Tindicaliones  of  the  oJd  civil  law 
!  exception,  however,  of  aclmnea  prarjudiei- 
atii:^  l(UH*^tiones),  rould  alone  hr:  bnni^ht  be- 
rentumvin  ;  and  that  neilhcr  a  personal  ac- 

arising  from  contract  or  delict,  nor  a  status 
is  ever  mentioned  as  a  causa  centum vinilis. 
be  practice  to  set  up  a  spear  in  the  place 
le  centumviri  were  sitting,  and,  accordingly. 

hasta,  orhasta  eentutnviralis,  ii*  sometimes 
rtjuivalent  to  the  words  judicium  centumvi- 
Ttae  spear  was  a  symbol  of  quiritarian  own* 
for  *'  a  man  was  considered  to  have  the 
I  to  Uiat  which  ho  took  in  war,  and,  accord- 
pear  IS  set  up  in  the  centumviraJia  judicia."^ 
B  the  explanation  of  the  Koman  junsts  of 
a  of  an  ancient  eui^tum,  from  which,  it  laar- 
may  at  least  be  inferred,  that  the  centum- 
properly  to  decide  matters  relating  to  qui- 
OwnersLip,  and  questions  connected  there* 

been  already  said  that  the  mailers  which 
1  CO  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri  might 
brought  before  a  judex ;  but  it  is  conjee* 
'  Hollweg  that  this  was  not  the  case  tiU 
t  packing  of  the  .Kbiilia  Lex.  He  consid- 
the  court  of  the  centumviri  was  established 
times,  fur  the  6|»ecial  pur|)Ose  of  duciding 
k  of  quirttanan  ownership  ,  and  the  impoT- 
such  questions  is  apparent,  when  we  con- 
It  the  Koman  citizens  were  rated  accord- 
teu  quintarian  property ;  tliat  on  their  ra- 
l^nded  their  class  and  centur>',  and,  consc- 
their  sliare  of  power  in  the  public  a^aem- 
{q  private  judex  could  decide  on  a  right 
light  tlius  indirectly  atTect  the  caput  of  a 
iriiaen,  but  only  a  tribunal  elected  out  of 
Inbes.  fjonsisipnlly  with  this  hypothesis, 
bot  only  the  rei  vindicatiu  wittiin  tlie  juhs- 
)f  the  centumviri,  but  al^o  the  liereditatis 
nd  actio  confesboria.  Hollweg  is  of  opin 
witti  the  ,£bQtia  Lex,  a  new  epoch  in  the 
^  ihe.  centumviri  commences ;  the  legia  ac- 
crc  ^Milisbed,  and  the  fonnula  (vid.  Actio) 
(Kluced,  excepting,  however,  as  to  ttie  cnujitt 
nU*.*  The  formula  is  in  its  nature  adapt- 
to  personal  actions,  but  it  appears  that  it 
I  a/Iapled  hy  a  legal  device  to  vindicationes; 
jwcg  attributes  Uiis  to  the  ^butia  Lex,  by 
p  considers  tliat  the  twofold  process  was 
ed :  1.  per  legis  actionem  a])ud  centnmvi- 
per  fonnulain  or  per  R]K)n.sion(:m  before  a 
Thus  two  modes  of  procedure  in  the  case 
tes  m  rem  were  esiabli.'^.hed,  and  such  ac- 
•re  no  longer  exclusively  withm  the  jiiria- 
tf  the  centumvin. 

*  Augu&tus,  according  to  llotlweg,  the  func- 

ihe  centumviri  were  so  far  modified,  that 

t  imponant  vindicationes  were  put  under  the 

irH  uf  the  centumviri,  and  the  less  imfHjr- 

iiud  fior  sponsionem  and  before  a 

-  emperor  ilie  court  also  resumed 

md  importance  ' 

1  [ly,  who  practised  In  this  court.' 
I  Uisious  to  It  m  his  letters. 


The  foregoing  notice  is  fuundetl  on  Hollwcja  in 
genious  essny  ;  his  npinion.s  on  some  pfiints,  how* 
ever,  arc  hardly  eslablisbed  by  authurilies.  Those 
who  desire  to  ijiveslignle  this  excet'hngly  nhscuie 
iitaiier  may  comparo  (he  two  essays  cited  at  the 
head  of  lliis  article. 

CENTU  HLV.    (Virf.  CKtmraio,  Com-ntiM.) 

CENTUillO,  Ihe  commander  of  a  company  of 
infantry,  var>-ing  in  numl)er  with  the  legion.  If 
Fegliis  may  be  trusted,  the  earher  form  was  eiiUU' 
runiua,  like  drcurio,  Jfrurumu.t.  Quinlilian'  tell."*  t« 
that  liie  form  cheninnu  was  found  on  ancient  in- 
scriptions, even  m  his  own  times. 

The  century  was  a  military  division,  correspond- 
ing to  the  civil  one  cuna  ;  the  crn/nno  of  the  one  ^ 
answered  to  the  euno  of  the  other.  From  analogy, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  tliat  the  century  originidly 
consisted  of  thirty  men,  and  Nielinhr  thinks  that 
the  influence  of  this  favoured  number  way  be  traced 
in  the  ancient  array  of  the  Roman  army  In  later 
limes  the  legion  (not  including  the  vtUies)  was  com- 
posted of  thirty  maniples  or  sixty  centuries  :■  as  its 
strength  varied  from  about  three  to  six  thousand, 
the  numbers  of  a  century  would  vary  in  proportion 
frota  about  lllty  1o  a  hundred. 

The  duties  of  the  centurion  were  chiefly  conlined 
to  the  regulations  of  his  own  corps,  and  ihe  care  o/ 
mie  watch,'  He  liad  the  power  of  granting  vaca- 
IwncM  mmtcrum,  remission  of  service  to  llie  private 
soldiers,  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  exactions  on 
LhiM  plea  were  one  eaitse  of  the  sedition  in  the  army 
of  Bb'siis,  mentioned  by  Tacitus*  The  vitu  waa 
the  badge  of  office  with  which  the  centurion  pun- 
ished his  men'  The  short  tunic,  as  yuintiUan* 
beeiiia  to  imply,  was  another  mark  of  distinction : 
he  was  also  known  by  letters  on  the  crest  of  tlie 
helmet.'  The  following  woodcut,  taken  fr(»m  a  has* 
relief  at  Home,  represents  a  cenlurio  with  the  vilis 
in  one  of  his  hands. 
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The  centurions  were  usually  elected  by  tho  mili- 
t:iry  tribunes,' subject,  probably,  to  the  conlinnaliuD 
of  the  consul.  There  waa  a  lime,  according  to 
Polybius,*  when  desert  was  the  only  path  to  milita- 
ry ninV ;  but,  under  Ihe  emperors,  cemurionshipa 
were  given  away  almost  entirely  by  interest  or  per- 
sonal friendship.  The  father  in  Juvenal'*  aivakea 
his  son  with  Vitem  posce  itl'dio,  '"petition  for  the 
rank  of  centurion  ;"  and  Pliny"  tollfl  us  that  he  had 
made  a  similar  request  for  a  fnend  of  hia  cwn, 
"  Ifnic  ego  ordmrs  xmpelravtram.*'"  Dio  Caasius," 
when  he  makes  M«cenas  advise  Augustus  to  fill  up 
tho  senate,  U  ruv  ^jt'  a/>.lW  UaTovTapxnO'tvri-tv^ 
seems  to  imply  that  stmie  were  appoinied  to  thia 
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CERASUS 


ik.  jt  once.  w-.tiiout  prcT'.uuaiT  serring  in  a  tower 
»aoiry 

:''cU'jm«,  Ji  iae  :ra^;wenc»  ot  thtf  tkh  book,  has 
,  jii  dovunice  aocvuiit  <ji  :ae  eiietrtioo  oi'  ocntun- 
^  ••  b'lviu  tfoch  o(  ;ntf  <iiT*jtHuii9  oc  Uie  legtua." 
.  ha^ut:.  pruoiiit.*!^  :rdr*i.  **  ctiev  eiect  tea  nwa 
^^rtliT  OI  uKTtc  :o  cootuLiad  :a  'Jieirowa  diTukoa. 
.cr  *^!ii9v  d  »ci.viiU  tfieccou  ^.'i  4  '.ikt;  DuxutMr  takes 
(.-o.  lit  ait  vix'v.  Httu  dfv  oailed  cvntunond  ^ru;£- 
■  ". .  I.  V.  .'f-i.'tn'n  jruuT;*''.  Hii;  o^ncunons  of 
'  tii-si  oiiviLon  u»t[juv  ^■utuniaiiti  ilie  rtidic  ut'  the 
;ti:iiii' .  '>u(  I  either  01  ihtf  :wo  [»  aDiwnC.  the 
:v*»c  •.^MUllMI^L  \jl  \\w  ttitUtipLe  Jwuivvs  oa  the 
n'l  V-i  Jl  liioiir  oitvi  '.:tftr  own  traift  ,  'Ptii/n\';$\ 
.1  i\%v»  -aaihtato- ^-u'vi^  :or  each  tu4fiipie.*  He 
i«r  '>:•  olh>M-ii  lirsL  oi  all  :»  jilmitieU  to  the  vrounoUs 

b>t>ui  i!ii-  .itMvi.*  tHisiiM^i.'  ^\hh:ch  14  abriii^^eii  la  the 
ii>Itii:«>u\  iL  a;*|ii.-jt>  ihat  ;he  ceiiiunim  was  lirst 
.iM'u  luHii  hiii  ouir  JivtMoit.  He  lui^hc.  indeed, 
t'  !r\Hii  i.viitiiMiuLHt;{  ihe  kit  01  the  maxiifMe  to 
;iiuitiii<f  lite  itt^Ut,  v»i  10  a  htjcher  maiii(>te.  Jiui  so 
.  iioui  vvhoii  u>  e\*hoii,  until  the  nrst  ceniunoa 

ltu>  M<f  II  •f««^«  tHVULlte  /*/!fiu;r(iM«  ;*  t»Ut  tt  Wd«  oolv 

1 1  iK>ivint.ii  >  ».'!  ^  K.V  whieh  lvuM  rui^e  him  at  once 
lUe  hijfliei  taiiJt       l*hu»l.i\>.*  *•  H.'cwe  lutpciutor 

.  uaa.k'mi"  .. '  *  ^ .  "  j;<(viuii'U  nie  lo  V  nnrt  eei»- 
KMi  v><    '<    -•<-  'V  *•  >-ii;!*'«^  lu  the  dnf(  uiaiii[>le 

tM.UIll  " 

Iti.'  .•,'.■.  '••<{.  >K\vivtui>;  to  Keslu*.  wew  i^rtjiiiidUv 
lk^l  jt..'<A4  itK'>  ^kvte  the  tieuieitatit»  *?(  the 
iiiuihni  \i'KtiMM>  ihe  MUK*  »ftl\  she  *.'nv»«»'"ri.'««:* 
1 1%  s  > .  .niO.  ,KWi\l»iji  u»  \  e|;el:i:?s*  h-s  deputies 
iiii|t  iltms-*  01  .ilhM'iiec  Kesuw  e\»naruw  the  ja^ 
lUii  \*i  i\*\\lHu\,  ituii  ihe  ^'(>i!OHe3>nerv  dp^vuitt'd 
ihid  iH-iiiu*'v»tij«.  and  9*0 »  that  ttio  name  was 
eil  llit'iu  '  .  I  Y^*''  -i '"."«''('  •fkt'M  rt'iivj  pc'rmijjrhm 

Ihr  .i'-<''4  I'.  ...»  w.iH  lUe  lit»t  wiitunon  ol'lhe  Anst 
tui^'U'  t*i  i^o  iii.iKi,  aUo  eatliNl  **pruiet'{«  eentu- 
»muK"  H..-.(t  I'.  »  ^t'(."*'ii'*  He  w*i»  mtruste*! 
it\  Uu>  s'aiv  %*\  ilu'  easle.*  and  !uid  the  rijjhi  of  at- 
id.ii;;  ilu'  v^*4iiu'il-<  \>i  itie  lEeneral. 
■*  (  ;  I'l'iniJ.'.o'M  .!,'■*(. .4m  .'(.''f  »i.r(:i;r»trne4.t  a»nu« 

k«  'uui4.il.  h.NiH'iK'Iu'alh  vk»r  military  service 
itiud  \tiiU  ilie  Uilieih  vean.  initmatih);  that  the 
A4(\U  \v»ii»  lai^o  UM  OM>^e  who  could  wail  for 
.«;u«m4Mi       Ihc  l'■■l^'<•,(*l.'l  who  were  honourably 

IV-  .\s>  \'i  the  ivahntoh  wa:*  double  that  of  an 
»,i:.*^  vWiei  \»  ihe  iime  \*t  IVlvbius,'  tho  lal- 
.  >k^  AXH:k  Wii  deuaui.  \n  ,M'\eu  ^hlllings  and  a 
M,s\  \;  \HvMiiU.  tK-^iUU'*  KkkI  and  clothing,  fnder 
^k;^**fc  *c  «»kI  il  uieiea^al  alH»vc  tenlold.  Ca- 
mA  ;*»  vK**»»  ^'^^^  |H'»-»ioni  of  retind  etnturions 
[■^  4lKMMMa  :«w»ie»Cs'«»  01-  KV   U*.  6ii.,  probably 

V*V''i;V  v«»»»-»>\  *  i^HS'W'*  ol  plant,  which 
SMrtbj*k'%s^  ■*''  ^***»*^  *  '***  **"'  Wttter  Purslain, 
C^^Wh^i^^^w^  W  tv  the  9W\\v  with  the 
■>«•  **i  'S  WW  W^'W-»'Uvk  trilH-.  In  this 
MwM/^*'4>^'^  >vrt**M\U*     Some,  howev- 

^        ^1^Z^^\  ^^    Water   Speed- 
■^m^^  %^2»^  vK>v*wr  by  Uic  mod- 


Sk*^  h*^\  WW  M*» .   I.imwu8 
w  s.vNi^<«.  «k>«BMMri^  3i*^«?  v%4kl\iundt*u  (ill 


^  ■  **.  ^vb-v^^  ^k^b  •»•  X"   *•  \»""»  34.1—4. 


I  the  Ehiropean  mallets  under  a  single  species,  tl 

I  Mugil  Cephalus.    According  to  this  Tiew  of 

subject,  the  ;(;eAAuv,  vnoTif^  fiv^ivocf  and  ^patoi 

,  Atheneus^  must  have  been  merely  varieties  d 

,  Cuvier,  however,  admits  scTenil  species,  plac 

-  the  M.  Cephai^tj  or  common  Mullet,  at  the  be 

!  "  The  genus  Mugil,"  observes  Griffith,  "  is  sup 

sed  to  derire  its  name  from  the  oontractioo  of  t 

Latin  words  signifying  *  very  agile'  (uuc^n  tigil 

•  The  hearing  of  the  common  Mullet  is  very  fine, 

has  been  noticed  by  Aristotle.    It  appears  to  be 

a  stupid  character,  a  fact  which  was  known  in  I 

time  of  Pliny,  since  that  author  tells  us  that  then 

something  ludicrous  in  the  disposition  of  the  m 

let;f.  for  ii  they  are  afraid  they  conceal  their  heai 

and  thus  unaginc  that  they  are  entirely  witbdra* 

trxxu  the  observation  of  their  enemies.    The  1 

cientd  hod  the  flesh  of  the  Mullet  in  great  reque 

and  the  consumption  of  it  is  stil)  very  eonsideral 

m  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.    According 

Athenvus.  those  mullets  were  formerly  in  very  hi 

esteem  which  were  taken  in  the  neighbourhood 

i8mope  and  Abdera;  while,  as  Paulus  Jovios 

tbrms  us,  those  were  very  little  prized  which  fa 

lived  in  the  salt  marsh  of  Orbitello,  in  Tuscany, 

the  lagunes  of  Fcrrara  and  Venice,  in  those 

i^ldua  and  Chiozzi,  and  such  as  came  from  1 

:  neighbourhood  of  Commachio  and  Ravenna,    j 

these  places,  in  C&ct,  are  marshy,  and  the  streams 

which  they  are  watered  are  brackish,  and  ocxno 

nicate  to  the  hsh  which  they  suj^rt  the  odour  a 

the  flavour  of  the  mud."*    The  ancients  believ 

Che  Mullet  to  be  a  very  salacious  kind  of  fisb,wh) 

ctn'umstance  may,  perhaps,  have  given  rise  to  X 

custom  alluded  to  by  JuvenaL' 

♦CEPHEN  (KTipnv),  the  Drone,  or  male  Bee.  T 
opinion  that  the  male  bee  and  droae  were  identii 
Vds  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  naturalu 
also,  but  was  not  generally  received.  For  a  i 
exposition  of  the  ancient  opinions  on  this  subje 
see  Aldrovandus.* 

♦CEP  PHOS  («f-^c),  a  species  of  Bird.  En 
mus  and  others  take  it  for  the  Gull  or  Sea-men 
but.  as  Adams  remarks,  Aristotle  distinguishes  I 
tween  it  and  the  /.upoc-  It  may,  however,  as  t 
latter  thinks,  have  been  the  species  of  GuU  call 
Dung-hunter,  or  Lanu  parasiticus,  L.  Ray  mak 
it  the  Cataracta  cepphus.^ 

•CERACUA'TES  (KiipaxdrtK).  an  agate  of  t 
colour  of  wax  (Kripoc),  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (11 
Achates.) 

•CERASTES  {KipaaTin),  the  Horned  Serpent, 
called,  according  to  Isidorus,  because  it  has  hor 
on  its  head  hke  those  of  a  ram.  Dr.  Harris  Uiin 
that  it  was  a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind.  It  is  tl 
Shfpkcphan  of  the  Hebrews.  "  Sprengel,"  remari 
Adams,  "  holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hvmoirho 
referring  both  to  the  Coiuber  Cerastes,  L. ;  an 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  effects  [uroduced  by  tl 
sting  of  tho  Hxmorrhus,  and  of  the  Cerastes,  as  d 
scribed  by  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  Paulus  J£.ffa 
ta,  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion,  althouj 
unsupported  by  the  other  authorities."    {ViiLA 

XORRHVS.y 

•CER'ASUS  (Krpaooc),  the  Cherry-tree,  or  Pn 
nus  Cerasus^  L.  Acconiihg  to  srane  authotitiB 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Cerasus  i 
Pontus,  where  it  grew  very  abundantly  ;^  wbil 
others  make  the  city  to  have  been  called  after  tt 
tree.*     Lucullus,  the  Roman  conunander,  is  sa 
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CERCOPTTHECUS. 


CETIEVISIA. 


ght  the  Cherry-tree  into  Ttnly,* 
terms  cerasut  and  tcranim  (llie  lat- 
Ihe  fniit)  wfiffi  introduced  into  U»e 
ngiML  Servius,  indeeil,  siiys'  ttiat  cIut- 
I  known  tH*rore  this  in  Italy  ;  thiit  thny 
n  inrt'hor  (|(iallty,  and  were  called  coma  ; 
kiihscquontly,  this  name  m*as  thnn^ed  into 
M.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly 
Bt  cherriea  were  known  in  Itflly  tielore 
of  liiculitia.*  In  Greece^  however,  they 
ivn  ill  a  much  earlier  pi^riocl,  liaviup  bt'en 
hy  Thoophrastufi*  and  ihc  Siphnian  Vi- 
Tins  latter  writer,  who  is  quoted  hy 
t,  speaks  of  ctierrics  as  heing  stomachic, 
A  very  nutritive.  He  makes  the  very  red 
Another  called  the  Milesian,  to  have  been 
and  10  have  been  also  good  diuretics. 
Rienteft  vnrious  species  of  cherries,  such 
mnian.  of  a  very  red  colour ;  the  Luia- 
veiy  dark  hue  ;  the  round  or  Cajcilian  ; 
ininn.  of  an  agreeable  Havour,  bul  so  ten- 
fcey  had  to  be  eaten  on  the  spot,  not  bear- 
lortauon  to  any  distance  from  the  parent 
e  best  kind  of  all,  however,  were  iho  Du- 
called  m  (Campania  the  PJinian.  The 
EC  could  never  he  ucclmialtd  in  Egypt.' 
[  lo  modem  travellers,  the  hills  near  the 
cienl  Cerasiis  are  still  covered  with  cher- 
[TOwmg  wUd.^ 

tTiA  {tepdna),  the  Carob-tree,  or  Cerato- 
U  "  Horace,"  obserres  Adams,  "  speaks 
Duls  as  being  an  inferior  kind  of  fund ; 
D  Juvenal  and  Persius.  It  has  been  con- 
hat  it  was  upon  Cnrobs,  and  not  upon  Lo- 
t  Jofan  the  Baptist  fed  iti  the  wilderness, 
t  is  discussed  with  great  learning  by  Olaus 
b  his  HxeroUitamcun.  To  me  it  appears 
generally  received  opinion  is  the  more 
knc  in  this  case.'" 

iU'MUN  (wpai'wov),  a  variety  of  the 
r  TVAcr  Vtharium* 

tlS  («*pKtc).  according  to  Stackhouse,  ihe 
i,ox  Ccrct*  ttliquoMtrum.  Schneider,  how- 
BT  inclines  to  the  AsfKn-tree,  or  I'opuiut 
■ 

OPITHE  CUS  («pjco»tfli?itof),  a  species  of 

rilh  a  long  tail,  from  which  circumstance 

t  name  has  originated  (k^pkoc,  "  a  tail," 

PC.  "  a  mnnkey")."     Pliny  dcscribps  the 

having  a  black  head,  a  hairy  covering  re- 

Uial  of  un  ass,  and  a  cry  dilierent  from 

krr  apes.    Hardouin  refers  it  to  the  Mar- 

liis  is  very  improbable,     Ciivier"  stales, 

monkeys  in  India  there  arc  some 

grayibh  hair,  and  the  face  black  ;  as, 

e  Simiii  tnttlluM  and  the  Swxiafau- 

however,  are  found,  aceordfng  to  fiim, 

e  country  with  grayish  hair,  iind  the 

black.'*    On  the  other  hand,  Wilkin- 

tbat  Pliny's  description  of  the  Cereo- 

th  a  black  head,  accords  with  one  sf)e- 

still  found  in  Klluopia.     The  Cer- 

waa  worsliipped,  accordmg  to  Juvenal, '' 

Die  old  Egyptian  capital,  and,  as  Wilkin- 

wouUl  seem  to  have  been  eiubalnied,  not 

city,  but  also  in  other  places  in  E«ypt 

uenlly  represented  ns  an  ornament  in 

in  common  with  other  animals,  llow- 

iful  devices ;  and  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
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tie  vas  sometimes  decorated  with  two  sitting  moa 
keys. 

CEREATJA.  This  name  was  given  to  a  fraH- 
vnl  eelehrutcd  at  Home  in  honour  of  Ceres,  whose 
wanileringa  in  sean^h  of  her  lost  daughter  Proser- 
pine were  represented  by  women,  clothed  in  while. 
running  about  with  lighted  torches.*  During  lis 
continuance,  games  were  celebrated  imho  Circus 
Maximus,*  the  spectati^rs  of  which  appeared  in 
white  *  but  on  any  occasion  of  public  mourning, 
the  games  and  festivals  were  not  celebrated  at  all, 
as  the  matrons  could  not  appear  at  them  except  in 
white.*  'i'he  day  of  the  Cerealia  is  doubtful ; 
some  think  it  was  the  ides,  or  13lh  of  April;  others 
the  7th  of  thaaame  month.' ' 

CEUEVrsiA,  CERVI'SIA  (fiifiof),  ale  or  beer, 
waa  almost  or  altogether  unknown  lo  the  ancient, 
as  It  is  to  the  modem,  inhabitants  of  Greece  and 
Ita^ly.  But  it  was  used  very  generally  by  the  sur* 
rounding  nations,  whose  soil  and  etiniate  were  leas 
favourable  to  the  gro\^lh  of  vines  (in  Gaiita,  alii*qiu 
prerinoi*'),  According  to  Herodotus,'  the  Egyp- 
tians commonly  drank  "barley-wine,*'  to  which 
custom  -llschylus  alludes  {U  KpiOuv  fiUhi :"  Pciujii- 
act  -porula  tytht*).  Diodonw  Sirulus'*  says  that 
the  Egyptian  beer  was  nearly  equal  to  wine  in 
strcnj3;th  and  flavour.  The  Iberians,  the  Thraciana, 
and  the  ;>eople  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  instead 
of  driiikiiiK  their  ale  or  beer  out  of  cups,  placed  it 
before  thorn  in  a  large  bowl  or  vase  iKpar^ft),  which 
was  ^omeUmes  of  gold  or  silver  This  being  full 
to  the  brim  with  the  grains  as  well  as  the  ferment- 
ed litjuor.  the  guests,  when  they  pledged  one  anoth- 
er, ilrank  inj,'eiher  out  of  the  same  bowl  by  stooping 
doivn  to  it :  all  hough,  when  this  token  of  fneiidship 
was  not  intended,  they  adoptal  the  more  refined 
method  of  sucking  up  the  fluid  through  tubes  of 
cane.'*  The  Suevi,  and  other  northern  nations, 
oflered  lo  their  gods  libations  ofheer.  and  expected 
that  lo  drink  it  in  the  presence  of  Odin  would  be 
among  the  drlighis  of  Valhalla."  B^irui-,  one  of 
the  iiaiiies  fur  beer,*'  seems  to  be  an  ancient  passive 
participle,  from  the  root  signil'ying  to  brtw. 

*'*For  an  account  of  the  ancient  Ales,"  says 
Adams,  "consult  Zosimus  Panupolila,  de  Zyfkorum 
cmftciione  (Sahsbecb,  18  M,  t'd.  Gruner).  The  word 
Cvffos  is  derived  from  fiw,  ferveo.  Ale  is  called 
ohoc  KpWivoc  and  oli'oc  ix  KptOdv  by  Herodotus 
Rnd  Alliena-us ;  -rrivov  by  Aristotle;  fipiTov  by 
'llirnphrastos,  jEacbylus,  Sophocles,  dec. ;  ^vkoc 
by  ^yineon  Scth ;  but  its  lirst  and  most  ancient 
name  was  ^Cdo^  or  Cvdiov.  Various  kinds  of  Ate 
are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  :  1.  Tlie  Zythi* 
ilordtaccvs,  or  Ale  from  barley  ;  of  which  the  nivov, 
ftpi'Tov,  the  Curjni,  Curma,  Corma,  and  Curm<»i, 
mentioned  by  Sulpicius  and  DioscariiUie;  the  Cere- 
msid,  a  term  of  Celtic  origin,  applied  lo  an  nlc  used 
by  the  Gauls  (compare  the  Welsh  rnc) ;  the  paiiKo^ 
of  Selh  ;  the  At/oca  and  Fuca  of  ihe  Arabs,  noticed 
by  Synieon  Seth,  Uhases,  and  Haly  Abbas,  are  only 
varieties. —  2.  The  Zt/thus  triticais,  or  Ale  from 
wheat.  To  this  belong  the  CmiiaoT  Ccrta  of  Pliny, 
rionis.  and  Oroaius,  and  the  Corma  of  Albcnu-'us  '• 
—3.  Tlie  Zythu*  auccedancuM,  prepared  from  grain  ol 
al!  kinds,  oats,  millet,  rice,  panic,  and  spelt ;  also 
from  services. '* — 4.  liie  Zyihv$  Dtzythum,  or  Dou 
fde  Heer,  called  by  Syrneon  Seth  ^oi'«af  iruv  uprv. 


L  (tiYid.  FMt..  i».,4fl4.)— a.  (Twit  ,  Ann..  x»..  53.>— 3.  (OviJ. 
F.i«t.. 'T.,  MO.)— 4.(LiT.,nui.,  M;  j«xiv.,fl.)— S.  (Ovi.1,  Fmi., 
IV.,  3N9.)— fi.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  uli.,  82.— nienplinat.,  Dc  Cum 
P!aul.,>t..li.— Dlod.8HJ.,iY.,9;  ».,aO,— Simb,,  XV1I-,  ti..  5.— 
Tarit..  Germ..  S3.)— 7.  (ii.,  77.)— ((  (Suppl  M4 '— 9.  (CliiniT 
X.,  Ilfl.t— 10.  0.,  2»,  84.)— II.  (Archil..  Frar.  I'-  07.  eJ-  !•••• 
l«>l.— Xcii.,  Annb.,  i»..  i,  90.— AlheaaU*,  i.,  28.— Vinj.,  G«4Hg^ 
111..  3I»0,— Smiui,  ad  loo.)— 13.  (Keyslur,  Ahu-).  Sii'lmt.,  p. 
lift-lW.}— 13.  (An-lul..  I.  c.— HellaDicii*.  j..  Ul.  ed.  SIbiIil-— 
Athriwu*,  «.,  67.)— H.  (IT„  X,  S>-15.  (Virg.,  Ce^-rs ,  lii 
390.) 
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rtttseUos  for  tmxini^.  tlit*y  put  on  their 

igB  uwUe  <»f  ox-iiiile   (ifiui'ra^  lirfti/rov^ 

o) :  but  It  8tiouId  be  rc'cullecicd  thai 

in  heroic  times,  appears  to  have  con- 

•Jy  of  ihongs  of  leather,  and  d'flercd  ina- 

ihe  friijihtrul  weapons,  lna<lt*d  witli  lead 

were  used  in  laior  limes.     Thn  ilif- 

Cfftus  were  callc*!  by  the  Greeks  in 

X/^aj,   OTreTptu   iloitm,  o^aipai,  and 

which  the  fttO.ixat  gave  the  soReet 

ibc  fivpfi^Ktc  the  most  severe.     The 

ich  were  the  moat  ancient,  arn  dcsoribetl 

ia**  as  made  of  rawox-hidc  nt  into  thin 

ed  in  an  ancient  mann^T ;  they  were 

hollow  or  palm  of  the  hand,  leaving 

vered.     The  alhleiK  in  the  palacs- 

Qsed  the  fteOdxai  in  practising  for 

{\fiuvT*Jv  Tuv  ^laXaKurrpuv*)  \  but 

ihwiiselves  they  used  those  which 

blows. 

ii5«d  in  later  times   in   the  pi:b]ic 

as  has  been  olready  remnrkcd,  a  iiio»t 

weapon      It  was  fre«]uenlly  covered  with 

^ila,  and  loaded  with  lead  and  iron  , 

-<1,'  in  speaking  of  it,  says, 

**  Ingcniia  sfptem 
pi  haim  piumho  intiUofcrro^ue  rigcbant.** 
'  al»o  speaks  of  niffranlia  plumba  trpmina. 
retpons.  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  boxer, 
frequently  occasioned  death.  The  ^i/p- 
in  tact,  pometmies  called  yvtoropoi^  or 
era."  Lucilius*  speaks  of  a  boxer 
had  been  so  battered  by  the  ftvpft^Ke^ 
ble  a  sieve. 

With  ihe  crstua  freqnrnlly  occur  in  aa- 
Dts.     Tliey  appear  to  have  been  of 
as  apprar.-*  by  the  fnllnwin^  speci- 
takeo  from  ancient   monument^  oi  which 
M  rirr  gtvcn  by  Fabrcui." 


II.  CgsTtti  also  signified  a  band  or  lie  of  nn? 
kind  ;^  but  the  term  was  more  particularly  Hpplted 
to  the  xone  or  (firdle  of  Venus,  on  which  wa.1  r<pre- 
sented  everything  Diut  could  awaken  love.*  When 
Juno  wir^hed  to  win  the  an'ectiuns  of  Jupiter,  she 
borrowed  this  ccstua  from  Venus  ;*  and  Venus  her- 
self eniployed  it  to  captivate  Mars.* 

The  ^cJioliiLsl  on  SiaLiu.s'  says  that  the  ce^tus 
was  also  the  name  of  the  marriage- girdle,  which 
was  given  by  the  newly-married  wife  to  her  hu!>- 
band  ;  whence  unlawful'  marriage»  were  called  tn- 
cetttt.  I'his  statement  im  cunhruied  by  an  inscrip- 
tion quoted  by  Piliscus,*  in  which  a  matrona  dedi- 
cates her  cestus  to  Venus. 

•CETE  {ia}T7j),  a  plural  icrm  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der, of  Greek  origin,  and  applied  generally  tu  any 
very  large  kind  of  fishes.  Adams,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  word  x^rof,  observea  as  follows  :  "'lliia 
term  is  applied  in  a  very  general  sense  to  all  fishes 
of  a  very  laree  size,  sueh  as  the  Whale,  the  Bal- 
ance-tish,  the  Uolphin,  the  Porpoise,  the  great  Tun- 
nieft.  all  sorts  of  Sharks,  and  also  the  CrocMlile.  the- 
Hippo|iotamu8,  and  some  others  whicli  cannot  \m 
satisfactorily  determined.  It  is  de;*erving  of  remark 
in  this  place,  that,  although  the  ancients  ranked  the 
Cetacra  with  FitKra,  they  were  aware  that  Whales, 
Seals,  Dolphins,  and  some  others  are  viviparous, 
and  respire  air  like  ihe  Mammalia.  Wiih  regard 
lo  the  Ttytfiuv  TUV  KtjTuv,  whtch  is  described  in  a 
very  graphic  style  by  Oppian,  the  most  probable 
opiiiion  is  that  it  was  the  Gasterosteus  ductor,  L., 
or  Pilot-twh  "» 

CETRA  or  C.ETRA  {Kahpta'),  a  target,  t.  e., 
a  small  round  shield,  made  of  the  hide  of  a  quadni* 
pod.*  It  formed  part  of  ihe  defensive  armour  of 
the  Osci.*'  ( Vid.  Acui.)  It  whs  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Mauritania.'^  By  ihg  Litter 
people  it  was  sometimes  made  from  (he  skin  of  the 
elephant.'*  From  these  aecounia,  and  from  the  dib- 
linct  assertion  of  Tacitus"  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Britons,  wc  may  with  confidence  identify  the  rrtra 
with  the  Uirget  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  of  which 
niany  specmvens  of  considerable  antiquity  are  sliU 
in  existence.  It  is  seen  "  covering  the  left  arms'"* 
of  the  two  accompanying  figures,  which  are  copied 
from  a  MS.  of  Prudcntius.  probably  written  in  this 
oouaUy,  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  century." 


ilSm..  n„M,  ♦3.>-J.  (iEn..  V..405.) 
~S.  lAnih,.  n.,  70,  «ul.  ii.,  p.  HI,  td. 
Tnj.,  p.Wl.) 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  cvcrwoie 
the  cctra.  But  Livy  compares  it  to  the  pelta  of  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  was  also  a  small 
light  shield  {cctratot,  quoa  peltaMUu  vocani^*). 

I.  tVino.  l>ff  Kb  Kart.,  i.  8.J— a.  (H.,  Kir.,S14.— V*l.FI»rr., 
*i.,  470.)— 3.  (II.,  I.  O— 4.  (Mart.,r).,  19;  xi».,  9WJ.  «IT.>— i 
(Tlicb,  ii..  2H3;  v.,  fl3.>— S.  (».  r.  Ce«tui.»— 7.  (G»len,  \H 
Atim.  Pacutt.— JEliKD.  N.  A.,li..  i9\  (i ,  13.— Adimi,  Ai<Poi»1m 
•.*.)—».  (H«veh.)— ^>.  (I«iil.,Ong.,x»iii.,IV.— Q.Curiiui.iit, 
4.— Vami,  ap,  S'ontiim.)— 10,  (Viru.,  jf-:ii.,-irti..73S.)— II.  (Ii'iIt 
I  c— S«rYiLi  in  Vir^..  1.  c  — L'w..  B<fll.  I'lT.,  >-.  W.>— U 
(Stnib.,  xvii,,  a.  7.) -13.  (Arnr..  38.)— 14.  (VirgO,  I.  c.)— 14 
(Cod.  Cotton.  ClMO.,  c  6.>— 16.  lust.,  M.> 
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of  the  upper  gallery,  in  the  form  of  a  balcony.^ 
iDiemal  chambers  on  each  side  of  the  tribune  I 
iho  o«>nvenienec  of  the  judiccM,  as  in  the  basilkii 
Pom^ieit.  (HVi.  Bamlica,  p.  141.)'  5.  Tbeieri 
ouA*  ut' a  basilica,  either  in  front  or  rear;  whicki 
icTv^rvtation  i:*  founded  upon  an  inscription  diMii 
eni!  at  Pompeii,  in  the  building  appropriated  tofl 

E.vtcHii.  L.  Y.  Sacebd.  Pub.  «  *  •  •  ' 

••**♦*  CHaLCIDICUM.  Ca,YPTAH  PoaTic»        ] 
•   ♦   •  S-.l.   PmiXIA.  KKCIT.   EADEMQUR.   DEDICaTU 

ry  t'cuparini!  the  plan  of  the  building  witfa-l 
:ts4-r;.'t:on.  tt  \-i  clear  that  the  chalcidicam  i 
.•■i:»":  v^aa  only  be  referred  to  the  vestibule 
:►  VI  nt.'X*  l.kewise  com^sponded  in  richneti 
*;ij-i'*Tcr  w.;h  the  restibuie  of  a  basilica 
1,    :>-.-piis,*  which  is  twice  designated  bf 
■ .  -11  : ;.  » *  *    The  vestibule  of  the  basilica  at  ft 
<t->.  »  >.>.-%n  i:;x>n  the  plan  on  page  141. 

'i  i::<.£:>r  s^r.^  ihe  wordia  used  as  a  synon 
* ■  I  L  •.^n.ATi.  ":>t*rihunlur  Dii  vestri  in  trm 
''.-.'.<.«:. In:.-?  i:i;:>*  in  ckalcidieia  aurcis  cceoita 
'.""xtfc  »  :ri*.  compared  with  Homer, 

VjnC'-  r  i'.;  i'ipCi  ave6r}aaTQ  jra^jfaiUbiaa,* 
lau  ue  trun^aiion  of  i:Tepuov  by  Ausonius,' 

*  ^■;i.Li.M;-.<'ura  cissu  nutrix  tuperabat  aatfii" 
■.■i?:.:».r  ».;li  -.ht'  known  locality  of  the  ai 
-.'  ■...  ■*.  i.  ic^iiL  lully  to  authorize  the  inteipreM 

:'  ;i.i::v. ::«  '.voni  se^ms  also  to  have  been 
K   .'■.•  >j.::t'  iC"'**?  a*  i.^i:j>iufn.  a  balcony." 

.*,•:  v.'_C;vE  '-'lA  _i.v:t,}s\:a\  an  annual  feal^ 
%  L.I  ^icr.icts.  htlJ  a:  S?ana  in  honour  of  AtU 
j4.  •:.i.'i'.\i  X :.-  *.  -.A  :f.  i.  e  ,  \\<S  goddcttS  of  the  j 
i-  -.i-  :«'u^.  '-'  Vming  men  i".i.vhed  on  the  ocnl 
..:  .-Ii  anih'Urlu  the  ii.iiij>;.  .:":Le  j:tKldt-«s;  and 
L'L-U'-r:^.  al'Jiuiigh  not  enter.r.f  the  temple,  bat 
nujun;!  within  its  sacred  prcv:DCt:$,  were  obligd 
laWo  [wn  in  the  sacrifice.'* 

*CHAU'I.S  i\a'/.Ktc).  I.  a  species  of  Bird, 
soribtd  as  inhabitins;  mountains,  rarely  seen,  l 
of  a  c\>pper  colitur  (from  which  comes  the 
rise  from  its  ::shrill  cry-^}.    Ii  was  probably 
the  ralenn  tribe,  and  is  considereU  by  some 
cal  with  the  ^ri;=.  but  it  cannot  be  sati 
detonuiiit-d  what  kind  of  bird  it  really  was. 
otiier  name  for  this  bird  is  Kiuin't^y  in  Homer 
lonie  authors.     Both  names  occur  in  the  14th  I 
of  the  Iliad."  whtTC  it  is  noted  that  ;ra>jciV  ii 
older  name.    The  cry  of  the  bird  is  representd 

II.  A  jpoeies  of  Lizard,"  so  called  from 
copper-coloured  streaks  on  the  back.  It  is 
in  lireek.  nwi  only  xa/.K(<-.  hut  also  eai-ftaXaXMiA 
Some  of  the  ancient  authorities  call  it  ffv^,"aBd 
French  naturalists  describe  it  under  the  nami 
/>  S'p*.  but,  according  to  Buffbn,  imprc^)erly. 
is  tlie  Chaici*  yittdtint,  L.  Cuvier  thinks  it  1 
[irobabte  that  the  ancients  designated  by  this 
the  Seps  with  three  toes  of  Italy  and  Greece. 
Abl)c  Uonmnerre  says  of  it,  "  I  regard  the 
called  ChdUis  hy  Linnseus  as  forming  a  varied 
the  St'ps."  Bulfon  remarks,  "  It  appears  to 
strong  allinity  to  the  viper,  and,  like  that 
its  bite  may  bo  dfangcrous.*'    Dr.  Brodces 

1.  (Clahinrt  aud  Sinltco.  ibid.) — ^3.  (Marqnrz,  Dells  CMi  i 
R..ii.:u.i.— Rh'«!e  a.i  Vitniv.,  1.  c.)— »-  (IK-  .Cditlc.  Jn 
li>.i— 4.  (Ittrlii.  Uii  Chaltfidico  e  ilella  Crvpl4  Ji  Eue 
M.Lriiii  .111  Viiriiv.,  v..2.>— 5.  (Anmtnin,  p.  149.) — fl.  (OtI.i 
I.)— T.  (lVri<"h..  iiti..  tVIrn.)— ti.  (Tumeb.,  AdnnL, 
34.— ,*«;iliii;»ii.  Ill  Sj-an.,  PcfCfii.  NipT..  c.  iS,  p.  6T7.)— 9. 
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CHALYBS 


OT  the  Chalcidian  Lizurd  ofAldruvdn- 

a  serpent,  ilian  a  liz;trd,  though  it  Una 

ktllqgs,  acd  pavvu  diviilL'd  into  feet."^ 

'  A  ipectcs  of  I'lsh,'  incorrectly  made  by  some 

I  the  Clupca  HarenpUt  L  .  or  Herriog.     Il  is, 

%,  tbe  Ciupea  /tnia,  Cuv.,  bclonRiiig,  however, 

i  great  H*Tnng  tntic.    The  ancients  speak  oC 

C^taiet*  as  Tesenihling  tho  Th.-yasa  and  Sar- 

ki    According  to  them,  it  moved  in  large  num- 

>nri  inriabited  not  only  the  sea,  bul  aliju  fresh 

■  find  nutbmg,"  oltetrves  Gritlilh,  "m 

■I  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  ap- 

atc  IhaL  these  nations  were  ncquoint- 

Uorrtng     The  fishes  of  the  Medicerra- 

il  fact,  have  been  nearly  the  only  spc- 

,^  which  they  could  obstTve  or  procure 

.md  the  Herring  are  not  among  the 

hese      This  fisli,  therefore,  is  neither 

■ties,  nor  the  m<^«^i,  nor  the  bufomnnist 

g%tt*s  of  I'hny.     The  fiaivi^  nf  Aristotle, 

t€  )>y  Guza,  and  the  mana  of  Pliny,  belong 

of  the  anmial  kingdom. "• 
TjCITIS  {xa?jnrit),  CiiilL'd  also  Son  and 
/lifft'*),  a  foasU  substance  impregnated 
of  cupper,  and  used  by  the  anoienta  aa  a 
tton.     PicMscohdes  says,  "the  best 
re^emblea  copper,   ft  hriltle,  free    from 
irtt    old.  and  having  oblong  antl  &liiniiij{ 
I  Ihmka/'ob^rves  Aditms,  "that 
.;  between  the  Chalcitis  of  Phuy 
.=. -jiidcs.     'Jlio  latter  he  looks  upim 
iMtlplfeAld  of  iron  4  the  other  an  arBcniate  of 
to  hts  History  of  Mcilicine,  he  calb  the 
^  Blue  Vitriol;  the  .^nJ.Jtirif,  Ked  Vitriol; 
fuav,  Yellow  Vitriol*    The  followmg  ac- 
.9f  llK^«e  substances  is  from  a  person  who 
to  bavc  been  well  ucquainted  with  them. 
jlfi«y,  and   Sort   are  tbssil  substances, 
resembling  each  other  btith  in  onijinal 
Galen  says  he  found  these  things  in 
lying  in  long  strata  upon  each  other,  the 
\m  being  Smi,  the  middle  the  Chalatis, 
lost  tbe  Miiy.     Theae  fossil  sub- 
rarely  found  in  apothecaries*  shops. 
^-  '   n  jwiiere  else  but  in  Cyprus,  Asia 
'    According  lo  Dr.  Hill,  tlie 
r\y  a  mixed  ore  of  cupreous  and 
viiri"ls,  still  very  frequent  in  Turkey, 
ta  used  as  an  astringent  and  styptic.     The 
MV£,  dilTers  from  it  in  conialmng  no  cu- 
lol,  bul  only  that  of  iron.     The  Sod, 
by  the  moderns,  ho  says,  is  an  ore  of 
rcopi^r.  and  contains  uo  iron.'' 
^  L'OS  lia^-it'K)*  the  same  with  the  JSt  of 
Slid,  ibcrefore,  a  sort  of  Bronze.     (  Vtd. 
twin,  however,  is  oft<;n  applied  lo  na- 
Dr.  Watson  has  made  it  appear  that 
(ip<i,taAxD»>}  was  brass,  or  a  mix- 
and  zmc.  made  by  ilie  union  of  (xs 
IliC  ^''^''C  netavfiivfi^  of  Uioacori- 
11^  to  Geoffrey,  ia  copper  calcined  in  a 
fumaci*.     The  ^aXxot  oKupia,  S«/uaina 
I  of  copper,  he  adds,  is  little  else  than 
being  only  the  panicles  of  burned  cop- 
fly  off  whrn  It  IS  hammered.     The  uv^of 
/"  A, IS  line  granulated  cop|>er." 

■v's  description  of  it,  which, 
... ...... ..tile  more  than  a  translation 

account  of  the  process.     "  it  is  no- 
reduced  to  small  grains  like  Diilict- 
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seed,  which  is  done  by  pouring  cold  water  upon 
melting  copper,  which  thrreupon  (lies  everywhere 
into  grains."  From  this  de^criptioD  of  ii,  remarks 
Adams,  it  will  appear  that  the  following  account  ot 
ihc  Fio*  tzns,  given  by  Kidd,  is  inaccurate,  and  we 
give  it  merely  tu  cautiun  ihe  reader  nut  to  be  misled 
even  by  such  a  high  authority:  "In  the  spontano- 
ous  formation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  pyrites  first 
loses  its  spleniloiir,  then  swells  anil  separates  into 
numerous  fissures.  AHer  this,  its  surface  is  partial* 
ly  covered  with  a  white  ctHorescing  powder,  which 
is  the  Flos  aru  of  Plinv."* 

•CHALCUPHO'.^US  {xaXfco^-of).  a  dark  kind 
of  stone,  Bounding,  when  struck,  like  brass.  Tra- 
gcedians  were  recommended  lo  carry  one.  It  waa 
probably  a  specie"  nf  rlink-stnne.* 

•CHAI.COSMAUAG'UUS  {xa>Jcoauupay<hc\  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  a  species  of  Emerald,  with  veins 
of  a  coppery  hue.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  Dh 
(rptiiKf  (Achirite)  in  its  gang  of  copper  pyntes' 

♦CHALYBS  U"^W')t  Steel,  so  called,  because 
obtained  of  an  excellent  quiility  from  the  country  o( 
the  ChaJybes.  "The  Indian  Steel,  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  was  protwibly,"  observe* 
Dr.  Moore,  "of  Ihe  kind  still  brought  from  India 
under  the  name  ot'wootz  ;  and  the /crrum  tandidum, 
of  which  Quintiis  Gurtiiis  says  tbe  Indians  present- 
ed lo  Alexander  a  hundred  talents,  may  have  been 
the  same;  for  tcootz,  when  polished,  has  a  silvery 
iuslre.  The  Parthian  Kieel  ranks  next  with  Plioy, 
and  these  two  kinds  only  'mcra  lUie  tempcranhir.* 
Daimachus,  a  writer  coniemponiry  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  speaks  of  lour  different  kinds  of  steel, 
and  the  purjioses  lo  which  they  were  severally  suited. 
Theae  kinds  were  ihe  Charybdio,  the  Sinopic,  the 
Lydian,  ami  the  Uicediemonian  The  Ohiiiybdic  was 
best  for  ear[)cnters'  tools;  the  LacedaMtiotiian  for 
f:ies,  and  driUs,  and  glavcrs,  and  slone-chi^cls;  the 
Lydian,  also,  was  suited  for  files,  and  for  knives, 
and  razors,  and  rasps.''*  Acconiing  lo  Tychscn,* 
nothing  occurs  in  ihe  Hebrew  text  of  ihe  Scriptures 
relative  to  tbe  hardening  ol  iron,  and  the  quenching 
of  il  in  water.  Iron  {barzei)  oflnn  occurs,  and  in 
some  passages,  indeed,  Steel  may,  ho  thinks,  be 
understood  under  ibia  name.  For  example,  in  Eae- 
kicl,*/frrum/fl6rf/fl<:rwra,  or,  according  lo  Micbaelis 
and  others,  sabre-blades  from  Uso)  (Sanaa  in  Ye- 
men). A  pretty  cipar  indication  of  steel  is  given 
in  Jeremiah,'  •'  Iron  from  the  North,"  which  is  there 
described  as  the  hardest  li  appears  thai  the  He- 
brews had  no  particular  name  for  Steel,  which  they 
jierhops  comprehended,  as  the  same  writer  conjec- 
turet*,  under  the  term  har:cl,  or  distinguished  it  only 
by  the  epithet  "Northern."  Among  iho  Greeks, 
Steel  was  u»ed  as  ear)y  as  the  lime  of  Homer,  and, 
hesEdcs  Chalyh,  it  was  very  commonly  called  sft^- 
mama  (ffru^u^a),  which,  however,  did  not  so  much 
denote  Steel  itself  as  the  steeled  part  of  the  instni- 
mcnt.  AdauuUf  also,  was  frequently  used  to  indi- 
cate Sted.  (Vid.  Ad.*mas.)  "The  Itomans.'*  ob- 
serves Beckmann,*  "  t>*irrow&i  from  the  Greeks 
the  word  chat^bs ;  and.  in  condR)uence  of  a  passage 
in  PJiny,  many  believe  that  they  gave  also  to  Steel 
the  name  of  acicM,  from  which  tbe  Italians  made 
Ihcir  acciajo,  and  the  Trench  their  aei>r.  The  word 
*iri«.  however,  denuled  properly  the  steeled  or  cut- 
ting part  only  of  an  instrument.  From  this,  in 
later  limes,  was  formed  Aaanum,  for  tlie  Slecl 
which  gave  the  instmment  its  sharpness,  and  also 
anar£.  *  lo  steel.'  The  preparation  by  fusion,  aa 
practised  by  the  Chalybcs,  has  been  Iwice  descnl>ed 
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me  f^hiifisiia  cati, 

ha  propinqua  i/a;?H."* 

■■ii/.>aj,  a  mimetic  move- 

'  .imd  a  part  of  the  ?irt 

1^  iind  Riimane.     The 

aenge,  both  for  the  art 

any  signs  made  wUli 

rj  ideas.     In  gymnastics 

fnVtnd  nrpugiLjslic  combat,' 

i^TfETKO'I'ONlA    aftpoTo- 

I      MherLian  asaembliea  two 

jj-utisiGd,  the  one  by  pebbles 

llm  vth^  by  a  show  of  hands 

was  employed  in  the  elec- 

Vfim  were  chosen  in  the 

AscHAiBEstAi),  ond  who  were 

\  in  voting  wpon  laws,  and 

matters  whiidi  roncemc-d 

^■^*^.\m  and  tifftryy^A^'a*.     We 

r,  ihe  word  V"!^iC>f**ti  tis^d 

!ly  given  by  show  of  hands," 

l>y  a  show  of  hands  is  said 

as  follows :    Tho  heraJd 

that  Midias  is  gLiilry.  h't 

*    Tlum  those  who  thought  so 

huids..  'Dten  the  herald  said 

thinks  that  Midias  is  not  guilty,  let 

;"  and  those  who  were  of  this 

forth  their  hands.   The  number  of 

>■•  -^•wul  each  tone  by  the  herald ;  and  the 

■  I  tie  herald's  report,  declared  on  which 

.  viited(di'oyopeiJ«vTOf;ffiporoi'mf*). 

.nt  to  understand  clearly  the  com- 

vstird.    A  vote  condemning  an  ac- 

J  ru^-ctporai'ia ;  one  acquitting  him, 

i-iXtiporoveiv  is  to  confirm  by  a 

■  ,*  kmxeipoTovia  tuv  vofiuit  was  a 

.  .'.s,  which  took  place  at  the  begin-, 

.If ;  hnxttpoTovia  ruv  ap^Ctv  was  a 

■  first  assembly  of  eacli  prytania 

f  the  magistrates ;  in  these  cases, 

■  for  the  confirmation  of  the  law,  or 

=M,*c  in  office  of  the  magistrate,  were 

•?r,  those  on  the  other  side,  arroxei- 

npvTovia  is  a  vote  for  one  of  two 

•ivrt^eiporovctv,  to  vote  against  a 

The  compounds  of  -^tj^il^eaOat  have 

(NETOI.     (Kid.  Ahchaibesui.) 

VTA  OteAiiMvm),  a  custom  observed 

f  Kbodus  in  the  month  of  Boedromion. 

I  the  swallows  returned.    During  that 

called  ;t'^^'<^°'>  went  from  house  to 

'  ^ng  little  gifts,  ostensibly  for  the  return- 

>  (j^^dovi^etv),  and  singing  a  song  which 

:.*'  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 

r  lindus  at  some  period  when  the  town 

a  distress.    The  chclidonia,  which  have 

-  been  called  a  festival,  seem  to  hare  been 

it  a  peculiar  mode  of  begging,  which,  on 

■iim  of  the  return  of  the  swallows,  was 

11  bj  boys  in  the  manner  stated  above. 

lalogiea  may  still  he  observed  in  various 

I  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 

IB  Cr^^)t  &  Greek  liquid  measure,  the  capa- 
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City  of  which  (as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  smaller 
measures)  is  differently  stated  by  different  authori- 
ties. There  was  a  small  cheme,  which  contained 
two  cochlearia  or  two  drachmae,  and  was  the  sev- 
enty-second part  of  the  cotyle,  =0068  of  a  pint 
English.^  The  large  cheme  was  to  the  small  in 
the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  Other  sizes  of  the  chc^ie 
are  mentioned,  but  they  differ  so  much  that  we 
cannot  tell  with  certainty  what  they  really  were.* 

•CHENALO'PEX  (xtpftOumj^  a  species  ol 
aquatic  fowl.    (Vid.  Anai.) 

CHENI'SCUS  (xtpriaKOi)  wns  a  name  sometime* 
given  to  the  &KpoaT6Xtov  of  a  ship,  because  it  was 
made  in  the  fonn  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goose 
O^f)  or  other  aquatic  bird.  This  ornament  was 
probably  adopted  as  suitable  to  a  vessel  which  was 
intend^  to  pursue  its  course,  like  such  an  animal, 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.'  We  are  informed 
that  a  ship  was  sometimes  named  "The  Swan'* 
(x^icvof),  having  a  swan  carved  upon  the  prow.* 
Though  commonly  fixed  to  the  prow,  the  cheniscus 
sometimes  adorned  the  stem  of  a  ship.  It  was  often 
gilt.*  A  cheniscus  of  bronze  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.*  Not  unfrcqucntly  we  find  the  che- 
niscus represented  in  the  paintings  found  at  Hercu 
laneum,  and  on  antique  gems.  Examples  are  seen 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  in  that  at  p.  62 


*CHENOPOD'IUM  ixv^oToihoy)  and  CHEN'O 
PUS  ixvvoirovg),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  called 
the  Goosefoot.  Dioscorides^  and  Pliny*  mention 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  domestic  {syleestre  and 
sativum)^  the  former  of  which  is  the  same  with  the 
uTpatpa^if  or  urpd^^Cj  the  latter  the  Alriplcx  kor- 
iensis^  or  Orach  (the  xP^ao^Axavop  of  Thcophras 
tus").  The  modem  Greeks  use  the  Chenopodivm 
as  a  good  remedy  for  wounds,  and  call  it  iravaxta." 
The  Ckenopodium  botrys  has  a  balsamic  perfume, 
and  yields  an  essential  oil,  which  renders  it  tonic 
and  antiscorbutic.  Sibthorp  found  it  between  Smyr- 
na and  Brousa,  on  the  banks  of  the  streams.^^  "The 
seed  resembles  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  has  a 
vinous  smell,  whence  the  name  hotrys  {^orpv^,  "  a 
cluster")-  The  most  important  property  possessed 
by  the  Goosefoot  tribe  is  the  production  of  soda, 
which  some  of  them  yield  u  immense  quantities.'* 

CHERNIPS,  CHERNIBON  Cr^pviV.  X^f»'t6ov, 
from  j^eip  and  vitttu),  signifies  the  water  used  for 
ablution  and  purification,  or  the  vessel  which  con 
tained  it.'" 

A  marble  vase  containing  lustral  water  was  pla- 
ced at  the  door  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  temples, 
which  was  applied  to  several  purposes.  The  priest 
stood  at  the  door  with  a  branch  of  laurel'*  or  olive 
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tree*  in  his  hand,  which  he  dipped  into  the  water, 
nud  sprinkled  as  a  purification  uver  all  who  entered. 
Instead  of  these  branches,  the  Romans  used  an  in- 
strunuMit  called  atperg^iUum  fur  the  purpose,  the 
fonn  of  which  is  frequently  met  with  upon  medals 
and  bas-reliefs. 

^notlier  Greek  rite  was  performed  by  the  priest 
takinff  a  buming  torch  from  the  altar,  which  he  dip- 
IM'd  iwt(t  the  lustral  water  ( x'^»'*V').  and  then  sprin- 
kled it  over  Ihe  by-slanders.'  Water  was  also  sprin- 
kled over  the  head  of  the  victim  as  an  initiation  to 
the  saerifieo ;  hence  tlio  expression  xfpvi6ai  rf/^nr.' 
"to  perform  a  suoritieo,"  and  .io<nvv  u/jf>i  aT,v  x^P' 

'I'lie  vrssel  which  the  Uomaiis  nsed  was  of  the 
kind  ealletl  iahuiiu*  Tosonihhng  thos^e  stdl  employed 
^tr  n  t«Quicwhat  Hinuhtr  puriH>se  in  the  Koman 
chureheM,  one  of  which  isi  shown  iu  the  Laconicmn 
at  IVaniK'ii.    {Vnt.  lUxns.  p.  IN).) 

Ihit  X\w  word,  as  its  eivuiolo^y  indicates,  is  of  a 
more  domestic  ori^fin ;  and.  in  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom, common  to  Mh  mitions.  of  washing  their 
hnntirt  before  meals,  is  umhI  with  the  same  double 
meanniK  abiwe  meutioniHl.'  In  the  lirst  passage 
eiled  horn  Homer,  u/'iiV  i^  I'^i'  t^*r  ^he  water  it- 
nelf ;  in  the  second.  xifU-i^it'v  is  used  for  the  vessel 
which  receiver  it.  In  both  instances  the  water  is 
jHtmid  out  of  a  juji  ^f^^h.^lHH'>,  and  the  two  together 
eoiir^ttond  with  our  term  a  tmsin  and  ewer. 

M'MDKNrrKS  (\f^Hirvi>,  a  spiviea  of  Stone, 
whuti  IMui>/  arter  'nuvphrastus,*  says  was  very 
like  iM>i\,  and  \i\  a  \HttKn  of  which  the  UhK  of  Da- 
iiuf»l.i>  'Ihe  Ku-m'h  commentators  on  IMiny  make 
n  itnil  lhit  /t'fNv,  inrnttoned  by  the  same  writer^!  as 
le^'emlilntM  m  colour  and  hardness  Purian  marble. 
to  have  bcrn  xarietns  of  calcariHius  tufa  ("carlH>n- 
alo  do  cbaii\  hedinieniaire.  on  eniie  gros^iere  et 
coinpiicli-,  ehlttriltiiNe,  renfeiitiant  dcs  silex  blondes 
.»t  dim  Kivphileh")" 

I'UIIKOS'I'AI.     (lit/.  Hkrko) 

»t  'H  lilts  V I  iurs(  t»VaeiV"i).  asiH'cies  of  Snake, 
'  \  iiig,  (i»  (be  nanu^  imiMtrlK.  tiolh  on  land  and  in  llie 
\\M\\  {\riHun\  "land,*'  fi^i,  "water").  A  gtwid 
df--rit|ttion  of  Its  form  and  nature  is  given  by  Vir- 
Ktl  ***  VcctMdiiig  to  lUv  iHM't,  it  was  marked  with 
Lose  ft|u»ts  on  the  lielly.  I'nder  the  head  of  C/unt- 
^i/'iiv,  ,tl  lite  prest^nl  day,  CiivitT  ranks  the  Oitlar- 
fiM/'i*  (  IxiH  Hfiitut  FtinitiiHiHt  Sh.)t  a  very  venomous 
w  i|M-iil  \\  bii'li  inhabitH  the  boitoms  of  the  rivers  of 
■in  It 

M'UIA  'rr.HHA  fXjii  )ii),  n  HiM'cies  of  Earth  ob- 
t.oned  hoiii  the  ihland  ot  ('liios.  The  ancients 
V  .(d  II  luleimilly  an  an  aMlrmgent;  hut  its  chief  use 
\\.\,  111  a  eoKiiirlie,  it  \wn\)i  highly  valued  for  clean- 
.111^:  the  akiu  and  icinoviug  wrinkles.  Galen  says 
0  w'.n  lilt  eiudi  of  a  white  colour,  but  not  a  bright, 
tli.o  while,  and  that  it  wuh  brought  in  flat  pieces; 
lu.l  l>i«wotideH  nuvh  II  wah  whitish,  but  tending  to 
.4.h  vi'K'iit  "  "  l.ikr  the  Selinasian  and  Pnigitic 
.ai»hi.  i'l-M*ei  Adams,  "it  is  an  argil  more  or 
it ..  t  (Hiiv 

I  aiU\M\  \UM  ftf((MV«!fioi',  from  x^^P  and 

t   ..'ii  ot  laM  ehair  or  •' go-cart,"  used  for 

\\.i;.vt-.   4».l  thddivn  *■     It  ditTered  from  the  acUa 

^. ,,  wliuh  an-iwers  !o  our  sedan-chair,  in 

^J  ...»    Li.  im  '*•»  wa^  rained  by  his  slaves  or  ser- 

!     ..u.  »•  'I  w«  »»*  "!**'»  wbeelH,  though  moved  by 

-T^**"  i»»i*l  *'»  •»>»»»'»i*     I*»>ubt3  are  entertained 

.J.  .»     '.u\  "oail  whivlo  WiiM  drawn  or  propelled, 


as  it  is  observed  that  men  draw  Ihan  the  n 
shoulders,^  and  push  with  their  bands,  whi 
method  is  clearly  the  one  intended  by  A 
"  Tebiculo  manibuM  ado." 

CHIIilDOTA  (xeipiduToc,  from  x'H>*ff 
a  tunic  with  sleeves.  The  tuuK  of  the  Eg 
Greeks,  and  Romans  was  originally  without 
{vid.  EzoMia),  or  they  only  came  a  lit 
down  the  arm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Asi 
Celtic  nations  wore  long  sleeves  sewed  to  i 
nics,  together  with  trousers  as  the  clothing 
lower  extremities,  so  that  these  parts  of  a 
often  mentioned  together.'  (Woodcuts,  pi 
171.)  The  Greeks  also  allowed  tunics  with 
to  females  (woodcut,  p.  188),  although  it  n 
sidercd  by  the  Latins  indecorous  when  th< 
worn  by  men.*  Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  g 
proach  to  Catiline  and  his  associates  that  th 
long  shirts  with  sleeves  {manicatiM  el  talarii 
CM*).  Caligula,  nevertheless,  wore  sleeves, 
er  with  other  feminine  ornaments  (nunu 
Sleeves  were  worn  on  the  stage  by  tragii 
(;(ff/M'dff^);  and  they  were  used  by  sbephc 
labourers,  who  had  no  upper  garment,  as  a 
tion  against  the  severities  of  the  weather  \ 
manicatis*).  {Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  113,  132.) 
All  the  woodcuts  already  referred  to  si 
sleeves  of  the  tunic  coming  down  to  thi 
We  now  insert  from  an  Etruscan  vase  ttie  I 
j  a  woman,  whose  sleeves  reach  only  to  tht 
!  and  who  wears  the  capittnim  to  assist  her 
!  ing  the  tihia  pares*    ( Vid.  Mjinica,  Tunica 

t 


H„    ,      it»».*    H.  V  \iIh*ii.,  ix..  78.— Eurtp.,  IFcrc. 

,     S,.,  .■.    VK»1.    r,V-a»-)— I.  (Eurip.,  Iph.  I'sur,, 

.      .v,v.-.     *.'     i^  »IU'm.,  IVI.,  i.,  138.— II.,  MIT., 

.  •  .     '>Vl-     «  '*>^^>  .  m.1.— AthencQS,  ix.,60; 

-\      >.«.  Ul  »     ?    ill.  N.,  xxxTi.,  88.)-8. 

-    '. .  C  lii.i.   *.  0-'     to.  <«iHWn.,iu.,425.)— 

:.*M..^  A*      '.  »»*.>    i«.  (I'etron.,  c.S8.— 


CHIKOGRAPHUM (x^ipiiypa^)  meant 
its  derivation  implies,  a  handwriting  nr  au 
In  this  its  simple  sense,  x^'P  in  Greek  anc 
iu  Latin  are  often  substituted  for  it. 

Like  similar  words  in  all  languages,  it  i 
several  technical  senses.  From  its  first  i 
was  easily  derived  that  of  a  signature  to  f 
other  instrument,  especially  a  note  of  hai 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor.  In  this  latter 
did  not  constitute  the  legal  obligation  (for  i 
might  be  proved  in  some  other  way) ;  it  « 
a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

According  to  Asconius,"  chiTographum, 
sense  of  a  note  of  hand,  was  distinguish' 
syngrapha  ;  the  former  was  always  given  ( 
cy  actually  lent,  the  latter  might  be  a  mei 
agreement  (something  like  a  bill  of  accomm 


1.  {Viry.,  j;u.,  ii,.23fl.)— S.  (11.  re.)— 3.  (Herod., 
Stralw,  TT.,  3, 19. — raXnriicur  iiva\vpivt  koX  vripf  oi*  i 
^i/i-ov  :  Plulaich,  Olho,  0.)— 4.  (Aul.  Cell.,  tii.,  fl— V 
IX.,  618.)— 4.  (Orat.  in  Cat.,  ii.,  10.}— 6.  (Soetun.,  C 
—7.  (Luriftn,  Jov.  Trag.)— 8.  (Colnin.,!.,  6  ;  xi.,  I.> 
caoville,  ADt  Etnitq.,  t.  ii.,  p.  113.)— 10.  (la  Vcir^ii 
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Ml  a  difltreiit  object)  to  pay  a  debt  which 
bpen  acinnlly  incurred.  The  ehirogra- 
V  the  credllur,  and  bad  uiily  ibe 
.  thft  ityit^raphd,  on  ihc  contrary, 
[k.* ..  u....  r^l-fit  by  buth  parties. 
Ir  I^lin  iif  the  mtiltlle  ages,'  ehirographum 
ed  to  Bignity  tribute  cuUeeled  under  ihc  uign- 
ruf  a  ptrr&on  in  authority,  similar  to  the  briets 
icvolcnces  of  former  llmea  in  our  own  coun- 
\  was  also  mwd,'  till  very  lately,  in  the  Kng- 
}  for  an  indenture.  Diiidicites  uf  deeila  were 
[on  one  piece  of  parchnicnu,  with  tho  word 
^Kum  between  ihcm,  whii^li  wan  out  in  two 
raight  or  wavy  line,  and  ihc  parla  given  lo 
t  ol  the  persona  conocrncd.  By  the  Canon- 
ftcJbsSone  rem^irks,  the  word  syngrapha  or 
ployed  in  the  same  way,  and 
,e  to  these  kinds  of  writing. 
A^etpovpyia).  The  pnictice  of  sur- 
li  for  a  long  time  considernd  by  the  ancients 
tnAy  a  part  of  a  physician's  duly  ;  but,  as  it 
Klmwst  universally  allowed  to  he  a  separate 
of  the  profession,  it  will  perhaps  be  more 
ent  to  treat  of  il  under  a  separate  head.  It 
:  be  necessary  to  toitch  upon  the  disputed 
us,  which  19  the  mare  ancient,  or  which  is 
»  honnuraJiU  branch  of  the  profession  ;  nor 
'  *ry  to  give  such  a  definition  of  the  wonl 
as  wiHild  (w  likely  to  satisfy  both  the  phy- 
Bod  stirpeona  of  the  preseuL  day  ;  it  wiil  be 
U  to  determine  the  sense  in  which  tlie  wont 
Bd  by  ihe  ancimt*;  and  then,  adhering  closc- 
fcneaning,  to  give  an  account  of  this  diris- 
E|>eiencc  and  art  of  medicine,  as  practised 
WSi  Greeks  and  Romans,  referring  to  the  ar- 
OiKtnt  for  farther  ])articulars. 
word  chirurgia  is  derived  from  x'^Pi  t*JC 
pd  (pyov,  a  work,  and  is  explained  by  Cel- 
meon  that  part  of  medicine  y»/K  mann  cura^ 
iciirps  diseases  by  means  of  tho  hand  ;"  in 
ta  Lacrlius*  it  \»  said  to  cure  Jm  rov  Tifivciv 
uv,  '*  by  cutting  and  burning  ;"  nor  (as  far 
wiiter  is  aware)  hs  it  ever  tised  by  ancient 
t  in  any  other  sense.  Omitting  the  fabulous 
thologtcal  piTsonages,  A|H)no,  .-Escuhiftins, 
Ac-,  the  only  certain  traditions  respecting 
i  of  surgery  ttefore  Ihe  establishment  of  the 
»  of  Greece,  and  even  until  the  time  of  the 
ian  war.  are  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and 


r.  There  it  appears  that  burgury  waa  al- 
tiA'Iy  confined  to  the  treatment  of  wounds ; 
imaginary  power  of  encbantmeni  was  join- 
i  Ihe  ose  of  topical  applications.*  The 
-tirTjery,  together  with  tho  other 
i'-  me,  from  the  Egyptians  ;    and, 

►r  ■  '•■'•n'l  made  hy  the  men  of  sci- 

ft  :   tlie  French  expedition  lo 

-v*  that  there  arc  documents 
ring  that  iit  very  remote  times  this  extra- 
people  liad  made  a  degree  of  progress  of 
w  of  the  moderns  have  any  conception  : 
C».'ihng3  and  walls  of  the  temples  at  Ten- 
I.iixor,  &c ,  baeso-relievos  arc  seen, 
lindis  tlial  have  beeu  cut  ofT  with  in 
analogous  to  those  which  are  eni- 
the  present  day  for  ainputiilions.    The 
*n»^  iTc  again  observed  in  ihe  hiero- 
p^  I  other  surgical  operations 

I  lord  convincing  proofs  of  the 

tii»-viTi'  'HI  r.^>iJiian3  in  this  bmnehofmed- 

remaining  surgical  writings  are  those 


yht  r*i-«ni>,  «.  T.)— 9.  (ritf.  BlaclotonR,  b.  ii.,G.  90.) 

-I..  PmCa.l— 1.  iDfl  Vit.  PhiU«.,  III.,  K« 

I  li..  SIJ,  M9,  M3,  Ac)— «.  (Urrcy^qav- 

^  .)ict.) 
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of  JTippocrate«,  who  was  bom.  according  to  Clin 
ton.*  01.  80,  1,  B.C.  480,  and  died  01.  103,  4,  B.(^ 
357.  Among  liis  reputed,  works  there  are  ten  treat 
isea  on  this  subject,  viz. :  1.  Kar'  'Ittrpeiov,  Dt.  Of 
ficxna  Medici;  3.  Wepi  'Ay/iuv,  De  Fractunx ;  3. 
Tlrpi'AptifUji',  De  Arliciiliit ;  4.  f^ox^tKiy^,  Vecliarttui 
5.  Uep'i  'KXkuv,  De  UUcrtbas  ;  6,  Uioi  IvpiyyiJV,  Dt 
Ftsluiit;  7.  ric^  Klfio^olAu,!/,  De  IlffmonKuhlthuM  ^ 
8.  Jlepi  Tuv  tv  Kr^a/^  Tpu/iuruv.  De  CaniiiB  Vui- 
ncntnu  ;  9.  Tlepi  'EytaraTrj^/Jf 'Ew/J/n'Wj,  Dc  Hctec- 
hone  Fatiis;  and,  10.  Uepi  'Avarofiffi,  Dc  Carnontm 
Jicscclione.  Of  these  it  should  Ug  rfiiturketl,  Uial 
only  the  eighth  is  considered  undoubtedly  genuine  ; 
though  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  if  not 
written  by  Hippocrates  himself,  appear  to  belong  to 
a  very  early  age.*  Hippocrates  far  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  (and,  indeed,  moat  of  hia  success* 
ors)  in  the  l>oldncss  and  success  of  his  operutioos  ; 
and,  though  the  scanty  knowledge  of  anatomy  pos- 
sessed in  those  times  prevented  his  attaining  any 
very  great  perfection,  still  we  should  rather  admire 
his  genius,  which  enablcil  him  to  do  so  much,  than 
hlnnic  him  becau.se,  with  his  deficient  information, 
he  was  able  lo  do  no  more.  The  scientific  skill  in 
reducing  fractures  and  luxations  displayed  in  hia 
works,  he  Fracturis,  De  ArlicuUs,  excites  the  ad- 
miration of  llallcr,'  and  ho  was  most  probably  ihe 
inventor  of  the  arnbe,  an  old  chirurgical  machine  for 
disloeations  of  the  shoulder,  which,  though  ntiw 
fallen  into  disuse,  for  a  long  tiino  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation.  In  his  work  Dt  CavUi^  Vuinenbus  be 
gives  minute  directions  abouz  the  ijine  and  mode 
of  using  t)ie  trephine,  and  warns  the  operator 
against  the  probabdily  of  his  l>eing  deceived  by  tho 
sutures  of  tho  crnniuin,  as  be  confesses  happened 
to  himself*  On  this  Celsus  remarks  .  "  JUore  scili' 
ccl  jnagnonna  virvrum,  et  fultiaam  imignarum  rcrum 
hahentium.  Nam  tevia  ingrnia,  quia  n%hd  hahcnt^ 
nikH  sibi  delrahunt :  ma»no  ingenio,  multa^fve  niluio- 
mimta  habUuro,  eonventt  eliam  simplex  veri,  errmia 
fonfcstio;  pracipueqiu  in  eo  mimsUrio,  quod  utilitO' 
its  cauta  pottrrix  traJitur;  nc  qui  dcctpian/ur  radcm 
ratione,  tfua  quis  ante  deccptiu  «r"*  The  author  of 
tho  Oath,  commonly  attributed  to  liippocrates,  hmds 
his  pupils  not  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
but  to  have  it  to  per&oi\$  accuatomcd  to  it  (Ipyuiytr. 
uvApilfjt  rrp^^w^  TT/er^r) ;  from  which  it  would  apijc^ii 
as  if  ceitain  persons  confinetl  theniselves  to  partic- 
ular operations.  Avenzuar  also,  in  his  work  enli- 
tjcxl  TVwff,  '•  Kcctijxeaiio  Re^iminiw" refused  to  per- 
form this  operation ;  hot  irC  bis  ease  it  was  from 
religious  rnniives,  nnd  because,  being  a  Jew,  he 
thought  it  unlawful  to  look  npon  another's  nakcd- 
ncaa. 

The  names  of  several  persons  are  preserved  who 
practised  surgery  as  well  as  rr.edicine  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  thot^e  of  Hippocrates ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  inserted  in 
the  writings  of  Galen,  Oribasius,  Aetiua»  &c.,  aU 
their  writings  have  perished.  Archagathua  de- 
serves to  be  rarntioned,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  seiiled  at  Rome, 
AUG.  B35,  B.C.  219.*  He  was  at  first  very  weL 
received^thejiiJ  Qinri/n/mwas  omferred  upon  him, 
a  shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense, 
and  he  received  the  honourable  titleof  Ku/ruTdritu 
This,  however,  on  account  of  his  frof;urnl  use  o* 
the  knife  and  cautery,  was  soon  changed  by  the 
Roninnis  (who  were  unuseJ  to  such  a  mode  of  prac- 
tice) into  (hat  of  Carnifex.  Asclepiades,  wh«  lived 
ahi>ul  the  middle  of  the  sevr-nth  cfiiiury  A.U.C.,  is 
said  to  have  been  tho  first  person  who  proposed  the 


I.  (Fasti  n«nen.)— S.  (Vid.  Vahric.  BiW.  nr.)-3.  (Bibliutli 
Chinir<.)— 4.  (D»  Miwh.  Vulsar..  lib.  v..  p.  Ml.  eJ.  KUho.)— S 
{De  Mf^l.,  Tiii.,  4,  p.  467,  otl.  Arseitt.)-  0.  (CmjAiua  lJeiutii»,ap 
Ptia.,  IJ.N^uix.,O.J 
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operation  of  bronchotozoT.  though  he  himself  nerer 
performed  it  ;*  and  Ammonius  ut'  Alesaodrea.  sur- 
aamed  Aidorouof,  who  is  supposed  tn  hare  Lved 
rather  later,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  surzerr 
for  having  been  the  &rst  to  propose  and  to  pen'orm 
the  operation  of  JUthotn:^.  or  bivalua^  a  calcu'.us 
in  the  bladder,  when  found  to  be  too  larsc  for  safe 
extraction.  Cebus  has  mjiuu-ly  described  his 
mode  of  operating.'  which  verr  much  resembles 
that  lately  introduced  by  CiTiaie  anJ  Heurteloup. 
and  which  proves  that,  however  much  credit  thcr 
may  deserve  tor  bringing  it  again  out  of  oblivion 
into  public  notice,  the  praise  of  having  originally 
thought  of  it  belongs  to  the  ancients.  "  A  hook." 
»ayt»  Celsus.  **  is  to  t»e  so  insmuated  behind  the 
»tonc  as  to  resist  and  prevent  its  recoiling  into  the 
bladder,  even  when  struck :  then  an  iron  in^tru- 
ineut  is  used,  of  mmlerate  thickness,  fattened  to- 
wiiRls  the  end,  thin,  but  blunt ;  which,  being  placed 
against  the  stone,  and  struck  on  the  farther  end, 
cleaves  it ;  great  care  being  taken,  at  the  same 
time,  tliat  neither  the  bladder  itself  be  injured  by 
the  instruments,  nor  the  fragments  of  the  stone  fall 
Uiek  into  it.'*  Avenzixir  alst>*  mentions  this  modle 
of  getting  nd  of  a  calculus,  though  he  does  not  de- 
>eritK>  the  o|X'ration  so  nnnuicty  as  Celsus.  The 
next  surgical  writer  atler  Hippoi^rates.  whose  works 
ure  ^ll^  extant,  is  Celsus.  who  livetl  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rirst  century  A.l>.,  and  who  has  given 
up  the  last  tour  UKiks  of  his  work,  De  Midtcina, 
and  es^Hvially  the  seventh  and  eighth,  entirely  to 
HiirgiiMl  uuittVrs.  It  a[ipoan»  plainly  from  reading 
I'clsus.  that,  since  the  time  of  HipptK-rates.  surgery 
had  uiaile  very  grxMt  progrt*ss,  and  had.  indeed, 
reaehttl  a  high  degrt'C  of  perflation.  He  is  the  lirst 
author  who  gives  dinM.nions  fur  the  operation  of 
lilholomy,*  and  the  inethiHl  described  by  him  (called 
thr  apparatus  mimtr,  or  CfUus't  mfthtil)  continued  to 
Im'  practised  till  the  commencement  of  ilie  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  iK'rloniuM  at  l*aris,  Bordeaux,  and 
other  jilaces  in  France,  «|H»n  (wtients  of  all  ages, 
I'veii  as  late  as  a  hundrtnl  and  itity  years  ago ;  and 
a  nuMlern  author'  rtn'onuueiuis  it  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred on  Utys  under  ftKirteen.*  He  describes^  the 
o|M'ratioii  of  Infit'iiUitio,  which  was  so  commonly  ■ 
prrformed  l»y  the  ancients  ujwn  singers,  Ac  and  is 
olten  ulhidcd  to  in  clastticiil  authors.*  He  also  dc- 
heiihci"  the  «i|>eration  alhuleil  tt)  by  St.  Paul,"  -rfpt- 
Ttrutjiin'in-  t'h'  rK?.tititi  I  fit/  e:Ti(T7TunOu.  Compare 
INuiUiM.llgineiii,"  who  transcribes  from  Antyllus  a 
.leeond  method  of  perfbnning  the  operation.  See 
aUo  I'arKhiirafs  Uiicon,  and  the  references  there 
giM-n 

Ihe  following  description,  given  by  Celsus,  of 
\\\v  iiere.v,Hvy  qualificatiiins  of  a  surgeon,  deserves 
ui  tie  t(i»tti*d  :  ••  A  surgeon,"  says  he,*'  "ought  to 
In*  \ouiig.  or,  at  any  rate,  not  vorj-  old ;  his  hand 
tiuudd  tie  firm  and  steady,  and  never  shake;  he 
.'uniUI  be  able  to  use  his  left  hand  with  as  much 
.U  \uiiU  us  hi-s  right ;  his  eyesight  should  be  acute 
III. I  ^:^K^M  .  hiH  miiui  intrepid,  and  so  far  subject  to 
\.i\\  11  lo  make  him  desirous  of  the  recovery  of  his 
iMi.iiii.  hut  not  M>  far  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
•tu.».,l  U\  \\\s  cues;  he  should  neither  hurry  the 
....^laiu'ji  moie  than  the  case  reiiuires,  nor  cut  less 
.lau  »  mvi«.virv,  but  do  everything  just  as  if  the 
■».!»»■»  ..uamsinadtJ  no  impression  upon  him." 
■  Ik  'hiuiiiij;  ol  I'arga's  edilii»n» miiencor*, lias  been 


v,.»:  .  fw  M*j(».  .\rm..i..H:  iii..4.)— a.  {I>cMod^ 
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foQoved  in  this  passage  of  Cdna,  tboii^  twni 
mora  wiU  also  admit  of  a  xery  good  sense ;  fa 
as  Ricberand  has  obaenred,*  Celras  did  not  met 
by  it  that  a  surgeon  ought  to  be  qnitc  inaensiUe  t 
pitT ;  bLC  that,  during  the  performance  of  an  open 
lion,  this  passion  ought  not  to  inflneDce  him,  ai  i 
emotion  wookl  then  be  weakneaa. 

Perhaps  the  only  surgical  remaik  worth  qooUi 
^m  Areivos,  whu  lived  in  the  first  century  AJ 
is^  that  be  condemns  the  operation  of  broDchMon 
and  thinks  **  that  the  wound  wouki  endanger  an  I 
daixuiiation.  cough,  and  strangling ;  and  that,  if  U 
danger  of  being  choked  could  te  aroided  by  tli 
method,  yet  the  parts  would  not  heal,  aa  being  ct 
tdaginous."* 

Omitting  Scribonius  Largus,  MoachioD,  and  $ 
ranus.  the  next  author  of  importance  ia  Ccthis  Ai 
R'lianus.  who  is  supposed  to  have  lired  about  tt 
beginning  of  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  inwha 
works  there  is  a  good  deal  relating  to  snigei; 
though  nothing  that  can  be  called  ori^inaL  l&ii 
jected  as  absurd  the  operation  of  broochotonij 
He  mentions  a  case  of  ascites  that  was  cured  t 
paracentesis,*  and  also  a  person  who  recovered  i 
ter  being  shot  through  the  lungs  by  an  arrow.* 

Galen,  the  most  voluminous,  and,  at  the  sun 
time,  the  most  valuable  medical  writer  of  antiqoi^ 
is  less  celebrated  as  a  surgeon  than  aa  an  anitt 
mist  and  physician.  He  appears  to  have  practise 
surgery  at  Pergamus  ;  but,  upon  hia  removal  I 
Home  (AD.  165).  he  confined  himself  entirely  I 
medicine,  f<tUuwing.  as  he  says  himseIC*  the  ca 
tom  of  the  place.  This  would  seem  also  to  hav 
been  the  custom  among  the  Arabians,  as  Avenioi 
says^  that  a  physician  ought  to  be  able  to  perfbn 
operations,  hut  should  not  do  so  except  in  cases  ( 
necessity.  Galen's  writings  prove,  however,  thi 
he  did  nut  entirely  abandon  surgery.  His  Commen 
taries  on  the  Treatise  of  Hippocrales»  De  OfieU 
Mediri,  and  his  treatise  Uepi  tuv  *ETzi6it^u*,  X 
Faiciis,  show  that  he  was  well  verged  even  in  tfa 
minor  details  of  the  art.  He  appears  also  to  htf 
been  a  skilful  operator,  though  no  great  surgical  ii 
ventions  are  attributed  to  him.  His  other  saigia 
writings  con^^ist  of  Commentaries  on  Hippocnte 
De  Fracluris  and  De  Articuha ;  besides  a  goo 
deal  of  the  matter  of  his  larger  works,  De  JVItiM 
Medendi  and  De  Compositione  Medicamcxtomm. 

Antyllus,  who  liTcd  some  time  between  Galen  u 
Oribasius,  is  the  earliest  writer  whose  directioe 
for  performing  bronchotomy  are  still  extant,  tboQg 
the  operation  (as  was  stated  above)  was  propose 
by  Asclcpiadcs  about  three  hundred  years  befon 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  writings  of  AntjUfl 
remain,  and  among  them  the  following  (Mssags  i 
preserved  by  Paulus  .£gineta  :*  "  Our  best  so 
geons  have  described  this  operation,  Antyllus  pai 
ticularly,  thus :  '  We  think  this  practice  uselM 
and  not  to  be  attempted  where  all  the  arteries  ■■ 
the  lungs  arc  affected  (by  the  word  apr^piat  ben 
he  means  the  bronchia,  or  ramifications  of  the  tn 
chca.  Vid.  Artebi.\)  ;  but  when  the  inflammatio 
lies  chiefly  about  the  throat,  the  chin,  and  the  too 
sils  which  cover  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  tb 
artery  is  unaffected,  this  experiment  is  very  ratioi 
al,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  suffocation.  AVhenw 
proceed  to  perform  it,  we  must  cut  through  sov 
part  of  the  windpipe,  below  the  larynx,  about  ih 
thtnl  or  fourth  ring ;  for  to  cut  quite  through  wod 
be  dangerous.  This  place  is  the  most  comma 
dious,  because  it  is  not  covered  with  any  fleab,  M 
because  it  has  no  vessels  near  it.    Therefore^  bead 


1.  {NoioRT.  Cliir.,ToI.  i.,  p.  48,  edit.  i.)—f.  (De  Morb.  !«• 
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CHIRURGrA. 


I  liead  of  the  [Kittent  hnckward  so  that  the 
pe  maf  come  morn  forward  to  ihc  view,  we 
^  transverse  section  between  two  of  the 

0  that  in  Uiis  case,  not  the  cartilage,  but  the 
kne  which  encloses  and  unites  the  cartilages 
ir,  is  divided.  If  the  operator  bo  a  lUUe 
be  may  first  divide  the  !*kin.  e?ttended  by  a 
Uien,  proceeding  to  the  win(Ipif)e,  and  srpar- 
be  vessels,  if  any  are  in  the  way.  he  nnisl 
|e  incision.*  'Ilius  far  Antyllris,  who  thaiiLfht 
way  of  cutting,  by  observing  (when  it  was, 
Bse,   cut   by  cbance)  that   the    air  rushed 

1  it  with  great  violence,  and  that  the  voice 
terrupled.     Wiicn  the  danger  of  suiruealioti 

the  lips  of  the  wound  must  be  united  by  su- 
at  is,  by  sewing  the  skin,  and  nut  the  earli- 
ben  proper  vulnerary  medicines  are  to  be 
If  these  do  not  agglutinate,  an  incarnant 
t  used.  The  same  method  must  be  used 
tose  who  cut  their  throat  with  a  design  of 
ting  suicide."  This  operation  appears  \o 
sen  very  seldom,  if  ever,  performed  hy  ibr 
e  upon  a  buniaa  being.  Avcnzoar'  tried  it. 
goal,  and  found  it  might  be  dune  wilhtuit 
tuiger  or  ditTiculty  ;  but  he  says  he  should 
t  to  be  the  fiTf<X  to  try  it  upon  a  man. 
^'os.  physician  to  the  Emperor  Jnhan  (A.D. 
ffofcAses  to  be  merely  a  compiler ;  and 
ihcre  is  in  his  great  work,  cntiiled  2tta- 
erpiKoi,  Cviierfa  Mcdmnaha,  much  surgical 
Ihcte  is  nothing  original.  The  same  may 
of  Aelius  and  Alexander  Trullianus,  both  uf 
lived  townrdt  the  end  of  (he  sixth  eentury 
od  are  not  famous  for  any  surgical  inven- 
ll^us  .{^ginela  has  given  uptliednh  and 
^Kof  his  wm-k,  De  He  Mcdica,  entirely 
PPv^Bnd  hat  iusortcd  in  tlicm  much  useful 
the  fruilA  chiefly  of  his  own  observation 
perieuee.  He  was  particularly  celebrated 
ikill  in  midwifery  and  frmale  dis^iases, 
s  called  on  tliat  account,  by  the  Arabians, 
fcUtu  "  the  Accoucheur."*  Two  pam- 
vcre  published  In  1708  at  Gottlngen,  4to,  by 
Dg.  Vogcl,  entitled  Dt  Pauli  £gineta:  Miin- 
Udicinnm^  impriminqnc  Chtmrgiam.  P.iulus 
a  lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  sev- 
otury  A  D.,  and  is  the  last  of  the  ancient 
ftnd  Latin  medical  writers  whose  surgical 
frmain  The  names  of  several  others  are 
d,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  eminence  to 
any  noiiee  here.  For  farther  information 
subject  both  of  medicine  and  surgery,  sec 
lA ;  and  for  the  legal  qualifications,  S4.K.'iaI 
t ,  both  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  among 
lent  Hrpeks  and  Romans,  sec  Mkpicus. 

.'trumcnts,  from  which  the  arcom- 
js  are  made,  were  found  hy  a 

t itisburg.  Dr.  Savenko,  in  1819,  at 

{,  in  Via  Consuiaris  (StraJa  ConMularc),  fn 

which  is  so[t[»osetl  to  have  belonged  lo  a 

i    They  arc  now  pre^ervrd  in  ihp.  nuiReinii 

leL    The  engravings,  with  an  account  nf 

jr  Dr.  Savenko.  were  originally  putihshrd  in 

M  Miduiiit  for  1821.  vol.  iii.,  p.  427,  &c 

*•-     ^"   -^.vanl  inserted  in  Froriep's  yviizm 

r  NtituTund-Heilkuntte  for  1822, 

J7,  dice.     The  plate  containing 

•   IB  wanting  in  the  copy  of  the 

the  library  of  the  College  of  Snr- 

-leromiinnying  figures  are  copied 

^vork.  in  which  some  of  them  ap- 

mf  ura-.vii  very  badly.     Their  aiithrntii'ity 

lljppl  doubted  by  Kuha,'  who  tliought  they 


1.   Hilt.  Dyiuur..  p,   161,  ed.  IV 

j  itg.,  Vttcnbuk  ougnilo,  »t  nujier 


were  Ihc  same  that  had  been  described  by  Bayarrti 
in  his  Catal-  Antiij.  Monument.  Hermlaniffoi.,  Nap  , 
175-tf  fol ,  n  236-294  ;  when,  however,  his  disser- 
tation was  afterward  republished,"  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  completely  satistied  on  this  point,  and 
has  given,  in  the  tract  referred  lo.  a  learned  and  in 
genious  detseriptiuu  of  the  uistrunicnts  and  iheii 
8up|iosed  uses,  from  which  the  following  account  ii 
cliiedy  abridged.  It  will,  however,  bo  seen  at  onec 
that  the  fonn  of  most  of  them  is  so  simple,  and 
their  uses  so  ubvious,  that  very  little  explanation  a 
necessary. 


I,  2.  Two  probes  (ApcciliMm,  fi^^rt)  made  of  iron  *, 
the  larger  six  inches  long,  the  smaller  four  and  a 
hair.  3.  A  cautery  (tovnipiof)  made  of  iron,  ratbei 
mitre  than  four  inches  long  4,  5.  Two  lanc«'.» 
i^cafpcfium,  ofiiXti),  made  of  copper,  ihc  forTier  ty\*\ 
inches  and  a  lialf  long,  the  other  three  inct<rs  ll 
seems  doubtful  whetlier  they  were  ua^.d  for  blooil- 
lelLing,  or  fcr  opening  abscesses,  4t^.  6.  A  knife, 
apparently  made  of  copper,  the  blade  of  which  is 
two  inches  and  a  half  h^ug.  anil  f  ii  the  broadest  part 
one  inch  in  breadth ;  the  back  's  straight  and  thick, 
and  the  edge  much  curved ;  'he  handle  is  so  short 
that  Savenko  tliinkb  it  must  Iiavc  been  broken.  It 
is  uncertain  for  what  particu.'if  purpose  it  was  used : 
Kiihn  etinjectures  that  (if  it  be  a  surgical  instrument 
at  all)  It  may  have  been  UMcle  with  such  a  curved 
edge,  atid  such  a  straight  thick  back,  that  it  might 
be  struck  with  a  hariiiuer,*«nd  so  amputate  fingers, 
toes.  &.C.  7.  Another  knife,  apparently  made  of 
copper,  the  blade  of  which  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
two  inches  long,  and  in  the  broadest  pari  eight  lines 
in  breadth;  the  back  is  straight  and  one  line  broad, 
and  this  biTadUi  coniinues  all  the  w.iy  to  the  point, 
which,  IheR-fore,  is  not  sharp,  but  guarded  by  a  sort 
of  button.  Kulin  thinks  it  may  have  bi^n  used  for 
enlarging  wounds,  Ac,  for  which  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly fated  by  its.  blunt  pv-»int  and  broad  back. 

8.  A  needle,  aboul  three  inches  long,  made  of  iron. 

9.  An  elevator  (or  iiistrumenL  for  raising  depressed 
portions  of  the  scuti),  made  of  iron,  live  inches  long, 
and  very  much  resemUhng  those  made  use  of  at  tlie 
present  day.  10-14.  {vid.  next  cut)  Diflerent  kinds 
of  forceps  (ruUeHa).  No.  10  has  the  two  sides  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  is  five  inches  long.  No. 
11  18  also  five  inches  long.  No.  13  is  three  inelies 
and  a  half  long.  The  sides  are  narrow  at  the  pnini 
of  union,  and  become  broader  by  degrees  towards 
the  other  end,  wlierc,  wlien  closed,  they  form  a  kind 
of  arch.  It  should  be  noticed  that  it  is  furiiiBlied  with 
a  movable  ring,  exactly  like  the  tenaculum  forceiw 
employed  at  the  present  day.     No.  13  was  used  for 


I.  (Opaw.  Aculem.  Med.  »t  Philolol..  I.ipi..  J^7,  IW,  »•% 
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piil]m{{  oul  hiitrs  \>y  ilio  rools  (T/x.fP.uCjc)  No.  H 
Ik  six  inclH*tt  luriff,  and  is  bcnl  in  the  middle.  It 
wu«  pr<3t>nbly  used  fur  I'Xlnielifig  furfign  bodies  that 
hutl  murk  in  llic  (cwphngufi  (or  gullet),  or  in  the 
lK>lti>ni  of  A  wotmu.  Ifi.  A  male  c;itlicler  (anca 
^Aiuia),  nine  mcliCH  in  length.  1'lic  idiapr  is  re- 
inurkitbli',  fn>in  its  tiavirifr  the  double  curve  like  the 
li'ttiT  .S,  which  id  llio  Torm  that  was  rcintcntrd  in 
the  lant  rrntury  hy  xUv  celebrated  French  surgeon, 
J  I,  I'rtit,  M(.  Probfthly  a  female  catheter,  luur 
Inchi'H  in  lengtli,  Culsus  thus  describees  bolb  male 
anil  roiiuik*  caihcilcre  :'  "The  surgeon  should  have 
Ihn'O  mule  cathctcre  {antas  Jutulas),  of  whioh  the 
liMigvst  nhould  bo  fifleen,  the  next  twelve,  and  the 
nhrirtofit  nine  inches  in  Icn^h  ;  and  he  should  liavc 
two  female  cnlhelere,  the  one  nine  inches  hmg,  the 
uiluT  fiix.  Doth  aorta  should  be  a  hltlc  curved, 
hut  enpocinlly  the  male ;  Ihey  shuuM  lli«  (HTlVctly 
imooth.  and  nrither  too  tliick  nnr  tixi  thin."  17. 
Nu|>|HiH(>d  by  Kroriep  to  Iw  an  nutrument  fur  ex- 
tritettntf  ticth  (idoinij/ia") ;  but  Kidin,  with  much 
morr  pnib.ibilily,  conjectures  it  to  l>e  uu  insirumenl 
UMrd  In  iim|Hiiating  part  of  im  rnlnr^d  uvida^and 
i|nnlfii  (-clBn«,*  who  snys  Ibrit  "  no  uicjIumI  of  op- 
erntutg  in  more  convement  than  to  (iiko  huld  o(  the 
iivulii  with  tliP  forerpH,  anil  llinn  to  ciit  nil'  below  it 
fi»  much  an  1»  neccHsary."  IB,  I'J.  Probably  two 
•)>atulir 

ClinX)iN  ixirCf).     (Virf  TuwiCA  ) 

OHITONiA  i\iTuvta),  a  festival  oclchmtotl  in 
the  Atlio  town  ot  Chltone  ui  honour  of  Artemis. 
■urnnmnl  I'hltonn  or  t'hitonia  *  'Hie  Syntcusans 
niM)  ei'lebfuted  n  ft'»liviil  of  the  suinir  name,  and  in 
htMUKir  of  the  »ntne  deity,  whirh  was  duitnguislied 
by  a  |M'ouhar  kuul  ui  doocOi  and  a  ploying  oa  the 
«utr» 

•(.  lUl'M   MAUMtm  (Xfvc  ^^^\  ■  species  of 

Mdrble  oUaiuiNl  fnun  the  island  of  ChloA.     Hdl  dc- 

(irn)>c»   It   n«   "  a  \^'rv  fin**  and   eIrpanlJy -smooth 

■  '  ■■'  viurc,  vi  ly  heary,  ami 

flv  .sin<''Mh  where  bto- 

.  ,1,..,,,,  , ..  ...).,F«,l,f^f '» 

I IV.  of 

,^!    the 

it  tt««  UuKMM  awony 
if'Ottac  mmoc»,  Ibr  whi» ' 
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of  Hftiek  II  ii  mmatftil^  rendered  it  peeulitn} 
pnpcr.  Ite  ChtHi  aHUe  would  a[ipeor  to  h«fi 
ba  of  the  OtMidin  kiad,  and  n  u,  m  fact,  s<«w 
timi  ■  cafled  *Ltfu  OUHiMnt*  AMttjuorum  "*  Hid 
BtfBc  OUidimMau  would  se«iD  to  have  been  a  corrup- 
lioo  from  Op*i*taa4  (oMMr*  airA  r^r  6^cu().* 

•CIUIM  yiSVM  (l«r  pJwrX  Cliian  Wuw,  1 
Greek  wioe  otade  in  the  island  of  Chios  (the  uni'i  rr 
Scio).     It  as  described  by  some  writers  as  a  ti    . 
htvinm  wine ;  and  tl»t  whicli  grew  on  the  cTa^^v 
betgtils  of  Ariosram,  extending  three  hundred  eladui 
aking  the  cottsi,  is  extolled  by  Sirabo  as  the  be«t 
of  all  Gt«^  wBies.     Krom  Albenieus  we  le^tn  m.  .^ 
the  prodoee  of  the  Anusian  vmeyards  was  u-'i  J 
drrioed  into  three  distinct  species :  &  dry  wif'    < 
sweetish  wine,  and  a  third  sort  of  a  peculiar  •{ 
ty,  thence  termed  avrimparov.    AU  of  them  Bttiu  l** 
bare  been  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  they  are  6v> 
qoenlly  aDuded  to  in  terms  of  the  highest  comn)'  nl 
alion.    Tlie  Phanean,  which  is  extolled  by  Vu:     - 
the  king  of  wines,  was  also  the  product  of  thr  -    > 
island.     The  Saprian  wine,  so  remarkablL-  . 
exquisite  aroma,  was  probably  Chian  mati; 
great  age.* 

(  HI.AINA  (^xXaiva)  {Vtd.  Lmjsa.) 
CHL.\MY.S  (xXafiVc,  dim.  ;(Aa/ji>d/ov).  a  ccnf. 
This  term,  being  Greek,  denoted  an  article  of  Um 
amictug,  or  outer  raiment,  which  was,  in  gtiiiK>l 
characienstic  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Uneow  A, 
races  with  which  they  were  connected,  ahboa^L 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  application  it  approaf^  * 
very  much  to  the  lar^ma  and  palvilumrniinn  ii  :fi' 
Honiaos,  and  was  itself,  to  some  extent,  adupu  o  •■'} 
the  Romans  under  the  emperors.  It  was  lor  Uiii 
nkost  part  woollen  ;  and  it  differed  from  the  blanket 
{ifiuTiov),  the  usual  ainictua  of  the  male  f-^t-  "> 
those  respects,  that  it  was  much  smaller :  als^'  m  '  u 
thinner,  more  variegated  in  colour,  and  mon  -'  ^ 
ccptible  of  ornament.  It  moreover  differed  in  i- ;  : 
oblong  instead  of  square,  its  length  being  gtu'  ^^  • 
about  twice  its  breadth.  To  the  regular  oIiIoiil'.  - 
fr,  c,  d  (sec  woodcut],  gores  were  added.  fUn.r  la 
the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  a,  *■,  /,  pi 
the  modification  a,  e,  k^,  d,  which  is  exemplifii 
annexed  figure  of  Mercury,  or  of  an  obtuse- 


triangle,  a,  ^  h,  producing  the  modification  a.  c  lij 
A%  Hy  which  is  exemphhf^  in  the  ti£rure  of  a 
from  the  Panathenaic  fricxe  m  the  British 
Theee  gores  were  called  vrtfrvrt^,  wtiif . 
9carf  with  these  addiuma  was  diasiaguisbed  I 
epithet  of  Tbeasaliaa  or  MacedoniafL*    H< 
ancient  geomphera  oooipared  the  form  of  the 
habited  earn  (f  olmvftirv)  U>  that  of  a  cblamys.* 

The  scarf  does  not  Appear  to  have  been 
worn  I7  chtUrcn.  ahhoo^  one  was  given,  with 
hroooh,  to  Tiberiua  Cmaai  in  h»  infiuacy.*  U 
genentDr  assuracd  on  reaching  ndoleoc^ocav 
was  worn  by  the  ephebi  from  about  seventeen ' 


HI 


^ll.^  4M.)-ai  tNtt««.  o»w>»«^« 


3L^«4J-^ 


tNtt««.  o»«»^»«^«      L  mii^j«fF^a^A«.,fL<sav-».  cu»>--».  cB 


HHlh  pf  Bge.  *■    It  was  also  wnm  by  the  mtl- 

^^Ul>  ot  high  rank,  over  their  iMidy-annuur 

^^^l.)3'),  and  by  hunters  and  Lravfllcrs, 

^Hbrtf  OD  tiorseback.* 

HB  worn  by  youths,  by  soliUere,  nnJ  by 

diflbred  m  colour  and  fineness,  aecording 

Uestinalion.  and  Ihu  aga  and  rank  of  iht! 

ThejfXa/irf  i^i)CtKt)  was  probably  yellow  or 

roloored,  and  the  ;f^/itt  OT/wrmnx^,  scarlet. 

Kber  hand,  the  hunter  commonly  went  out 

Tf  ofa  duU,  unconspicuuiis  eolutir,  as  best 

to  escape  the  noiiw  of  wild  animals  •    The 

lamental  soarfd,  being  designed  for  femoleB. 

htefuny  decorated  with  a  border  {iimht*,* 

■•) ;  and  those  worn  by  Phopnlcians,  Tro- 

irygians,  and  oilier  Asiatics  were  also  em- 

d,  or  intcmoven  wilh  gold.'    Aeiora  had 

Bmys  umaroented  with  gold  ■    Demetrius, 

of  Arjtignnus,  imitating  the  utmost  splen- 

ihe  Asiatics,  wore  a  scarf  in  which  were 

lied  m  gold  thread  the  stars  and  the  twelve 

the  lodiac.' 

5ual  mode  of  wearing  the  scarf  was  to  pass 
ts  il>orter  sides  (a,  d)  round  the  neck,  and 
0  n  by  meam  of  a  brooch  (Jiimla),  cither 
t  (vroodcutA,  p.  M  186),  in  wlili^h 
down  the  hack,  reaching  to  the  calves 
fts  in  the  preceding  tigure  of  the  young 
or  even  lo  the  heels;'*  or  over  the  tight 
V  ao  as  lo  cover  the  left  arm,  as  is  seen  in 
figure  of  Mercury,  in  the  woodcut  lo 
in  the  well-known  example  of  tlie  Cel- 
In  other  instances  it  was  made  lo 
idly  from  the  left  shoulder,  of  which 
'Apollo  in  Uie  British  Mnseum  (see  the 
woodcut)  presents  an  example  (pM«r  nurfu<, 
htca  chlamyde  stniatrum  tegrbal  humc- 
was  IhrowD  lightly  behind  the  back, 


lard  over  either  one  arm  or  shcnildor,  or  over 
f€  Uie  seennd  figure  in  the  last  woodcut,  la- 
ta Hamllion'a  Vase«,  i ,  3)  i  or,  lastly,  it  was 
km  the  throat,  carried  behind  the  neck,  and 
to  hang  down  the  back,  as  in  the  fig- 
(p.  133),  and  sometimes  its  extrem- 
anin  brought  forward  over  the  arms  or 
in  short,  the  remains  of  ancient  art  of 
!«rTiotii>n  show  in  bow  high  a  degree  the 
by  its  endless  diversity  of  arrange- 
.  ,'i;iy  of  the  human  form  in  its  great- 

W>  ,  and  Ovid  has  told  us  how  sensible  the 
:r.  of  lis  advantages  in  the  following  oc- 
ihe  care  bestowed  upon  this  part  of  liis  at- 
lurr: 


'         i.  ■  ,— *•  Kpt*hic«  chJaiavJe:** 

— l'Iut»rx*,  De  MoL  Virt. 

iiui,  V.  II,,  xi»,,  10.— The- 

.11  .  lr.,^l.— EpMl.,  llI.,iii.,M.) 

'.  31.)— 1.  (Pollux.  On<>m.,  v.,  JH.) 

■.  (Virg.,  .tn.,  ».,aai.)-7.  (Vinr., 

— 0»m1,  Mpi.,».,  il.--V,l.  Klmcc., 
.  IT.,  Ilfl.)— g.  (AUicnatia,  ill.,  p. 
L-iui,  McL,  XI.)— 11.  [Apuietus,  x.) 


CHLOREUS. 

"  Chlamydem^e,  ut  pcndtat  aptCy 
CoUoeat:  u/  limbuM^  totumquc  appareat  ovrum.* 
The  aptitude  of  the  scarf  to  be  turned  in  every 
po^iblo  fonn  round  the  body,  made  it  useful  even 
for  defence  The  liuuter  used  to  wrap  his  chlainys 
about  his  left  arm  when  pursuing  wild  anmials,  and 
preparing  to  fight  with  them  '  A  Icibiadea  died  fighl  - 
ing  with  his  acarf  n>Ue<l  round  his  left  band  instead 
ofa  shield.'    The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  a  fi^ 


ure  of  Neptune  anned  with  the  indent  iu  his  right 
hand,  and  having  a  chlamys  to  prelect  the  left.  It 
is  taken  from  a  medal  which  was  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  a  naval  victory'  obtained  by  Demetri- 
us Polinreetes,  and  was  evidently  designed  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  Neptune's  succour  in  the  conflict. 
When  Diana  goes  to  the  chase,  as  she  docs  not  re- 
quire her  scarf  for  pur[>oacs  of  defence,  she  draws 
it  from  behind  over  her  shoulders,  and  twists  il 
round  her  waist,  so  lliat  the  belt  of  her  quiver  pasa- 
es  across  it^  as  shown  in  the  statues  of  the  goddeat 
in  the  Vatican  (sec  woodcut),  and  described  by  No- 
mesianus.     (V'ld.  Baltecs.) 

It  appears  from  Uie  bas-reliefs  on  marble  rases 
that  dancers  took  hold  of  one  another  by  the  chla- 
mys,  as  the  modern  Greeks  still  do  by  their  scarfa 
or  handkerchiefs,  instead  of  taking  one  another's 
hands.  In  like  manner,  Mcrcurj',  when  he  is  con- 
iliiciing  Phitus  in  the  dark,  bids  him  to  take  hold  of 
his  chlaniys  in  order  to  follow  his  steps*  The  scarf 
aduiilted  also  of  being  used  lo  recline  upon.  Tlioa 
Endymion  is  represented,  both  in  ancient  paintings 
and  sculptures,  and  in  the  description  of  Lucian.* 
sleeping  on  his  chlaiuys,  which  is  spread  upon  a 
rock.    ( Vid.  PiLKcs  ) 

Among  the  Romans,  the  scarf  came  more  into  use 
under  the  emjierors.  Caligula  wore  one  enriched 
wi»h  gold.'  Alexander  Severua,  when  he  was  in 
ihe  country  or  on  an  expedition,  wore  a  scarf  dyed 
with  the  coccus  (chlamydc  coccinca'). 

CHLOEIA  or  CHLOIA  i\7.6zia  or  X;iom),a  fes 
(ival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Demcter 
Clilac,  or  simply  Chloe,  whose  temple  stood  near 
the  Acropolis*  It  was  solemnized  in  spring,  on  the 
sixth  of  Thargetion,  when  the  blossoms  began  to  ap- 
pear (hence  ihe  nnmcs  ,x?-07  and  x^otia),  wilh  the 
sacrifice  ofa  ram,  and  mudi  mirth  and  rejoicing." 

•CHLOKEUS  or  CHLORION  (^^wpfif.  a/-"/>- 
luv),  two  names  belonging,  probably,  lo  one  and  the 
same  bird,  the  Golden  Ori<de.  or  Onoliu  galfmia,  L 
^Clian  errs  when  he  calls  the  female  ;r^wf)/r  and 
the  male  ^Aupfu^,  and  his  error  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  bis  copying  Aristotle  carelessly.'* 


1.  (Mrt.,  ii^  73S.)— 9.  (PulUix.  Onnm.,v..  IB.—ntfttMlavTM 
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CHORAGt'8. 


CBOBLtS. 


•Cin/>RIS  fx'^'^kf  lie  Mnw  of  a  B:ni  df  *rri- 

Turner,  hoWs  it  to  be  liie  Greenfiftch.  or  FriKgida 
thhriM,  Tf^nrnirjck.* 

CHOES  lX':tf).    tVtd.  DrcvTfu.) 

CH''ZNIX  (x''"*?)'  a  OrMrk  Ri«a5cre  of  capaci- 
ty, the  size  of  which  is  ()ifr<!:rentlj  giv«n :  it  was 
(irobably  of  diflerent  H;Z^n  in  the  Mveral  8Ute« 
Pollux,*  Suidas,  CiTo;*aira.  and  the  frasmenis  of 
•  Oalen.'  make  it  equal  to  lUrr^  tr*Ay\m  f=  I  i¥X  piotA 
En^h»\^) :  anot^ier  fra^nuenl  of  Galen*  and  other  au- 
thonties'  make  it  e*|ua!  to  foar  cotyUe  '=1  9^21 
pints  English);  Kh^mnius  Kanniu^'  and  another 
fragment  of  Galen'  Diake  it  eigtit  cotylc  (=3  9641 
pints  PJnglish}.* 

•X01P02  nOTAM  lOI  <x'>'p'^C  -r^rdutoc),  a  spe- 
cies of  Fihh,  probably  the  Kuffe,  or  Perta  cemua,  L 
It  is  a  small  fish,  of'ffiod  flavour ;  rather  olive,  and 
spott<;d  with  brown/ 

OiiOUA'GL'S,  a  person  who  had  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  cboragia,  one  of  the  regularly- recur- 
ring state  burdens  {iyKin/.tot  MiTwpyiai)  at  Athens. 
Originally  (as  is  shown  in  the  article  Chobcs)  the 
chorus  consisted  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  state. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  music  and 
dancing,  the  distinction  of  spectators  and  perform- 
ers arose ;  it  became  more  a  matter  of  art  to  sing 
and  dance  in  the  chorus ;  paid  pcrformcra  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  at  last  the  duties  of  this  branch  of  wor- 
ship devolved  upon  one  person,  selected  by  the  state 
to  be  their  representative,  who  defrayal  all  the  ex- 
penses which  were  incurred  on  the  diSerent  occa- 
sions. This  person  was  the  choragus.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  managers  of  a  tribe  {i-tui/.Tjra't  ^*/7/f) 
to  which  a  choragy  had  come  round,  to  provide  a 
person  to  perform  the  duties  of  it ;  and  the  person 
appointed  by  them  had  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
chorus  in  all  plays,  tragic  or  comic  (rpayt^AoIc,  ku- 
uifidotO,  and  satirical ;  and  of  the  lyric  choruses  of 
men  and  boys,  the  pyrrhichislap,  cyclian  dancers, 
and  flute-players  (^opi^jeiv  uv^pum,  or  uvAptKolr  x**- 
toif,  iraidiKOic  x'^P'^'^Ct  ''^^f»xiffTa2^,  kvk'/M,}  ^opw,  av- 
Avrali  ai'6pdaiv)t  &.C.  He  bad  first  to  collect  his 
chorus,  and  then  to  procure  a  teacher  ( xopoAiddcKO- 
Aof),  whom  he  paid  for  instnicting  the  choreulsj. 
The  choragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teach- 
ers ;  for  as  their  credit  depended  upon  the  success 
of  their  chorus  in  the  dramatic  or  lyric  contests,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  them  whose  assistauce 
they  secured."  \Vhvn  the  chorus  was  coin|M>siil  of 
boys,  the  choragus  was  occasionally  allowed  to 
press  children  for  it,  in  case  their  parents  wnrc  re- 
fractory." The  ctiorus  were  generally  maintained, 
during  the  period  of  their  instruction,  at  the  (fXiM-nsc 
of  the  choragus,  and  he  had  also  to  provide  such 
meat  and  drink  as  would  contribute  to  fttn'ngthen 
the  voice  of  the  singers  (Oi-  6i  X"PVy*ft  """f  a:"/'***- 
Tate  iy;ft'Am  koI  ^puWiKta  km  ff«e^Xt(inf  koI  /iveh)v 
irapaTtOivTCf;,  evuxovv  inl  noXvv  XP''^"^'  ^vnttKov- 
fiivovf  Ktu  r/ro^>wvrof").  The  cximmisch  of  the  difTer- 
ent  choruses  are  given  by  Lysias'"  as  follow :  Cho- 
rus of  men,  SO  mina^ ;  with  the  tri|K>d,  GO  mins ; 
pyrrhic  chorus,  8  minte  ;  pyrrhic  chorus  of  boys,  7 
minae;  tragic  chorus,  30  mina;;  comic,  16  minie; 
cyclian  chorus,  300  minee.  According  to  Demos- 
thenes,** the  chorus  of  flute-players  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  tragic  chorus.  'J'he  choragus  who 
exhibited  the  best  musical  or  theatrical  entertain- 
ment, received  as  a  prize  a  tripod,  which  he  had 
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the  expensi?ofcoc$«rrrzx:r£-a3£  KneciaaWhil 
alMj  to  bajfi  th^  n.-'.iiL3Ks:  oc  vxiea.  z  vis  jtani. 
Th<:re  was  a  wLvle  tupfei  tz  Aiics*  ijrsied  artM 
line  of  thf-tae  tripod-tcinpAc^  a^i  »Ikk  -  Tte  SiRct 
of  iLe  Tr.^ods. "  Tbt  U v^  c<f  S;»=b  ji^wuJtLl  M 
as  the  proper  age  fur  the  c^-nra.  ^ac  iam  hw  «m 
not  long  in  forn*. 

On  the  subject  of  the  c^Tara.  vet  Boda's  AiL 
Eton,  of  Aihfiu.  i: .  p  307.  Jci-. 
CHORE GIA  fxo^-^ie).    iVwi.  Cs»«<rs.) 
XUPIOT  AIKH  .xi:i.<ft  t^vcr-  a  SKft  to  ncors 
land,  was  a  diadica$>a  wTthic  Lite  j^racktiaB  of  tha 
thestnothetc.     The  ^.aities  to  a'wsx  ot  thm  kiid 
were  necessarily  either  Albanian  coiaeBSk  ot  flcfe 
favoured  aliens  as  bad  had  the  power  of  acforag 
"  real  property  in  Attica  (;fr  «c^  cislet  t\Kr^cac)  b^ 
stowed  upon  them  by  special  czant  of  ifae  pofle. 
Of  the  speeches  of  Isvus  and  Ljsias  in  <aaaa  it 
(bis  kind,  the  names  are  all  that  sarriTe. 
;     CHORUS  (x'>fy>c)'  a  |^nd  of  Kogers  aod  daBcen, 
'■  engaged  in  the  public  worship  of  some  dirinitf. 
Tliis  is,  however,  only  the  seooodarr  meaning  of 
the  Creek  word.    The  word  tcj-^.  which  is  cot- 
'  nected  with  jidjoc.  ;iy.xi,»   properly  denoted  tkf 
marketplace,  w  here  the  chorus  zdcs.     Thus  Hoos 
I  calls  the  danc  ing-place  the  xV"^  •  ^''*i^^^  ^  XV^  \ 
Ti-r/.^yov  6i  X'^P^'  w«<»*  ^rocis  :*  tf«  r'  'Hoff  VO"^ 
iT/i  otKia  Kai  x^P^  <'^'  -*  "^  ^  'cvv  Xi^iiM'ur  nsd 
xopoi.  i6i  ^ouKoi.*    Now  the  dancingrplace  ftr  tbr 
;  public  chorus  in  a  Greek  town  wouU  natoially  be 
i  the  largest  space  which  they  had,  i.  r,  the  marlDei- 
I  place,  which  was  called  by  the  more  general  namfl 
■  of  "  the  place"'  or  *■  the  space"  Ct«¥*^)-    Th"  *** 
I  o>opa  at  Sparta  was  called  the  x'f*^-*    -^^  ^'f^ 
•  X^>^  is  a  common  epithet  of  a  iaige  city :  thus 
I  Sparta'  and  Athens*  are  both  called   n/nxofC* 
i  which  cither  meant  "  having  a  wide  chorus  or  mu^ 
ket,*'    or,  generally,  -extensive'*  (n-p^upo^X  >* 
j  when  it  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  'Aala  in  Pindir.* 
'J'huH,  alsf),  the  king  says  to  the  chorus,  in  the  &^ 
plicei  of  itschylus,*'  /.auv  iv  XH'V  rucatoBe. 

'iliis  explanation  of  the  word  x*'P^  ^  importanU 
from  its  connexion  with  the  idea  of  a  primitive  cho- 
rus. In  the  oldest  times  the  chorus  consisted  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  who  met  in  the 
public  place  to  offer  up  thanksgivings  to  their  cow- 
try's  grKl,  by  singing  hymns  and  performing  corre- 
H|Kinding  dances.  The  hymn,  however,  was  not 
sung  by  the  chorus,  but  some  poet  or  musician  sanr 
or  plajwl  the  hymn,  and  the  dancers,  who  fonned 
the  chorus,  only  allowed  their  movements  to  be 
guided  by  the  poem  or  the  tune.  The  poet,  there- 
fore, was  said  to  "  lead  off  the  dance"  (i^apxaT 
fio'ATTifi:),  and  this  was  said  not  merely  of  the  poet," 
but  also  of  the  principal  dancers;*'  and  even  the 
leader  of  a  game  at  ball  is  said  apxeaOat  fuAv^t. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  words  ftiXvtaOai^ 
and  fio?.ir^,  when  used  in  speaking  of  the  old  choras,* 
imply  tlic  regular,  graceful  movements  of  the  dan* 
cers ;"  and  the  evmoipids  were  not  singers  of  hymns, 
but  dancers  in  the  chorus  of  Deineter  and  Dionysus. 
This  old  chorun,  or  the  chorus  •proptT^  was  alwayi 
accompanied  by  the  citkara,  the  lyre,  or  the  piut^ 
miRj-,  which  were  different  kinds  of  stringed  instn- 
ments ;  when  the  accompaniment  was  the  ftuUt  it 
was  not  a  chonis,  but  an  ayAota  or  a  xu/iOf,  a  much 
more  riotous  affair,  which  was  always  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  procession  than  of  a  dance,  and  in  whidb 
there  was  often  no  exarckut,  but  every  one  joined 
into  the  song  or  cry  of  joy  at  his  pleasure.    Such  a 
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hyrncnical    or    bridal    procession. 

Una  aii'ois  lo  hare  been  a  mixture  of  tli(' 

nd  lher('/'ff«,  I'ur  the  harp  aixJ  a  chorus  ol' 

orr  moiiLmtied  in  iho  deacnptions  of  ii  by 

and  ll'"?!!'*!!.     The  lurmcr  im-rt'ly  says,'  "A 

:ijyt4  aiuae.   >uung  men  skillF-d  in  Uie 

ninviit  ;iju<jiid,  and  niiiun^  ihein  Hiitea  and 

lesoau(lri)**  (aiAoi,  «'''/v«)y^f  re).     Hesiod's 

rlion  i»  inurli  moru  ildburate  .'  •'  Tlif  tnhah- 
•  "■  •  '•■•^ d  oily  whu'h  liu  is  deacribing) 
lives  wiih  reativitics  and  dan- 
•s  L  .  'f  '"«)■  'A<  m<H, (I.e., the  Kufto^) 
vn                  nij  tUu  bride  to  her  husband  on  the 

hMa  ^jx  -voi,  seen  the  gleam  of  burumg  lorches 
tuned  in  the  tuind  of  slaves ;  the  danuid-t  (i.  r..  the 
ffK'--'-  ■■ '  -'  mrifiug  forward  m  all  joy  and  fealivily 
ij  -  ^lO  ;  and  they  were  buih  attended  by 

|pi:  -rjj.     Tb<*  Olio  chorus,  ronsisting  of 

K<|iiiie  fruf^Af),  were  singing  with  youthful  ruices 
^Plc  slirill  sound  of  the  ptpe  (i.  c  ,  ov/>(^0 :  i-)'^ 
Ker.  rousi^tiiig  of  (ho  danisela  (the  x^^^h  ^^'^''(^ 
bidiii2  up  llic  eheerful  chorus  <i,  t.,  were  dancing) 
!- ■'  *  t  the  Aar/f  (Oofj/^'yO-"  Tbia  account 
ji  Is  iiuinudialely  followed  by  a  de- 
,t'  cuMUM  proper,  i  e..  a  notoua  pro- 
\  alter  a  banquet.  "  On  another  side,  some 
UU*n  werr  moving  on  in  lUc:  rotnuM  (ixufia^ov) 
d  of  the  tlulc ;  some  were  aiuiiaing  them- 
i  $in::ini:  and  dancing;  others  moved  on 
■  •  •  :n  accompanied  by  a_rfMr«-pIayer 
. ),     The  wliole  city  was  filled 

,...  ...  iuaca,  and  festivity"  {&a?Uai  re 

Tf  uyAaiai  n). 

chorus  received  its  first  full  development  in 
states,  and  in  them  it  was  particularly 
iv*{  With  their  miliLiry  organization.      I'he 
otionis  was  composed  of  the  same  persona 
their  battle-array:    iho  hesl  dancers 
best  fighters  were  called  by  the  same  name 
);  the  back  rows  in  each  were  called  "  un- 
Hn}Mc),  and  the  figures  of  tlic  dance 
oUed  ny  the  same  name  as  the  evolutions  of 
y.*    The  boric  deity  was  Apollo ;  conse- 
\f,  we  find  the  Dune  churus,  which  was  prop- 
ni;kaiiied  by  the  lyre,  and  of  which  the  lyric 
I  t-:.'  rirecks  was  (he  legitimate  uflspring, 
nnected  with  the  worship  tif  Apollo, 
"\  the  lyre.    'Ihe  three  prmcipal  Done 
wtiie  the  pynhic,  the  gymnoptBdic,  and  the 
kemtitic.    These  were  aAerward  transferred 
worship  (jf  Gacchus,  and  apjicar  as  the  three 
o(  the  dramatic  chorus,  which  celebrated 
gf>t,,,.  .,?  ii<  ,t  ijivimly .  the  emtncUta,  or  tragic 
c  1  to  the  gyinnapadiCf  the  comic 

Vi  rktmc,  and  the  satiric  to  the 

All   Lltt.*»t^  dances  were  much  cultivated 
prDved  by  Thaleia.s,  who  introduced  a  com- 
a  of  the  song  and  dance  for  the  whole  chorus, 
rh  I.ucian  speaks  when  he  says,  bv  way  of 
-•  :m  'If' pantomimic  dancers  of  more  modem 
utr  yiip  ol  avroi  xai  ^^v  xai  CtpxoOv- 
I    times  the  same  performers    both 
Mud  d^ni^d."    Tills  extension  of  the  song  of 
ckt'Jt  to  (Tie  whole  chorus  seems  Lo  littvo 
n^'  .ilurally  to  the  division  of  the 

[  and  anlistrophes,  which  Slu- 

U,...-  .  ,  ..j.fuved  by  tlieaddilionnfancpodo, 
breaking  through  the  momuuiious  alternation 
and  antistritphe  by  the  ins(.>rtion  of  a 
ol  a  ditfcn^nt  measure.  This  improvement 
•  Kdarod  to  in  lUc  proverb.  Oi6i  ru  rpia  Irqai- 
tffn  yifwtitetf.     The  choruses  of  Stesichortw 
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consisted  oCcomblnallonsof  rows  of  eight  dancers, 
and,  frnui  his  partiality  to  the  numlwr  8,  we  have 
another  proverb,  Ihe  mi^ro  o^rw  of  the  gramma 
nans. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Greek 
choral  poetry  was  the  adaptation  of  the  dithyramb, 
or  old  Bacchic  aong,  to  the  system  of  Done  chorus 
es  ;  for  It  was  lo  thi»  that  we  owe  the  Attic  drama 
The  dithyramb  was  originally  of  ihe  nature  uf  a 
kC>/io^  :  it  was  sung  by  a  band  ot  revttlers  to  a  lime 
accompaniment ;  and  m  the  tunc  of  ArchdtK:buu 
had  Its  leader,  for  thai  poi't  says  that  "he  know-s 
how  to  lead  of  the  dithyramb.  Ihe  beautiful  song  ol 
Diunysus,  when  his  mind  is  inflamed  wiili  wine ."' 
"Uf  Ln^wooV  LvaKTo^  KO,'Ahv  i^apiai  ^e},of 
oida  SiVvpufiCov  oivy  avyKtpavvuOeif  ^vac- 
Arion,  the  celebrated  player  on  the  eithara.  was  t^e 
Arst  to  practise  a  regular  chorus  in  Ihe  dithyratrb, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  riihani.  This  he  did  at  Chi 
inth,  a  Done  cily ;  and  therefore  \vc  may  supjose 
that  he  subjected  his  dithymnih  to  nil  the  condituns 
of  Doric  choral  poetry.  The  dithyraiub  was  dar.ced 
round  a  blazing  altar  by  a  chums  of  50  mm  or 
boys  ;  hence  it  was  called  a  circular  chorus  tK''t^"f 
xopog);  the  dithyrambic  poet  was  called  KVK?.io6t' 
dua«aP.«f.  and  Arton  i^  eaid  to  have  been  the  son  of 
CycUtu. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  tragedy  arose  from  the  rC' 
citations  of  the  leaders  of  the  dithyiamb  (utto  tuv 
i^apxiivTuv  Tuv  6tthfp<ififi<ji*) ,  and  iX*o  know  from 
Suidas  that  Arion  was  the  invtiUur  of  ikt  ti-a^c  style 
{TpaytKov  T/»Ti>v  tvper^i*).  This  latter  statement 
seems  lo  refer  to  the  fact  that  Arion  introduced 
satyrs  into  the  dilhyramb ;  for  the  satyrs  were  also 
called  Tpuyot,*  so  thai  Tpnjv^iu.  *'  the  song  of  thf? 
satyrs,"  is  the  same  as  "  the  satyric  drama."  This 
tragic  or  satyric  drama  arose  from  the  leaders  of 
the  dithyranibic  ehonts.  as  arranged  by  Arion  If 
wc  examine  the  use  made  of  this  diihyrambic  cho- 
ms  !)y  -tsehylus,  we  shall  easily  see  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Aristotle's  statement.  In  the  tmgic 
(rilogies  of  -Eschylus  we  lliid  a  chorus  and  two 
actors.  As  tragedy  arose  from  tht;  leaders  of  the 
dithyramb,  tliu  ^l^c^t  l>eguiiiing  would  be  when  the 
|x>ei  Thespis,  as  leader  of  his  dithyrarabic  chorus, 
either  made  long  Epic  or  natrative  speeches,  oi 
conversed  with  his  chorus.  The  improvement  of 
.^d(?hylus,  then,  was  to  introduce  a  dialogue  tie- 
iween  two  of  the  exarchi,  who  would  thus  become 
actors.  ConsecjuentJy.  we  should  expect  that  in  the 
time  of  .i^fchylus  the  diihyrambic  choms  of  SO 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  tragic  chorus  of  48,  and 
two  actors.  And  this  we  find  to  he  the  case.  If 
wo  examine  the  extant  trilogy— the  OrtJiUa — we 
find  that  the  Asamcmnon  has  a  chorus  of  13  old 
men  ;  the  C/tnepfio'-ar,  a  chonis  of  either  12  or  15 
women  :  and  the  Eutitmidet,  a  chorusof  15  furies: 
Ibis  would  leave  9  or  6  for  the  chorus  of  the  satyric 
drama  appended  to  the  trilogy,  according  as  we 
take  the  smaller  or  greater  tjumber  for  the  chorus 
in  the  Chaiphnra.  It  seems  more  probable  tliat  we 
should  take  the  largtT  numljer ;  for  it  *s  probable 
that,  in  most  eases.  .Esctiyhis  would  divide  the 
main  ehorun  of  48  into  four  Kiibchoruses  nf  13  ;  lui 
34  was  the  number  of  the  comic  chorus ,  and  at 
comedies  were  acted  in  single  plavs,  it  is  not  ur.< 
likely  that  they  would  assign  to  a  comic  poet  double 
the  chonis  used  by  the  tragedian  in  his  siagle  plays, 
or  tialf  bis  whole  chorus.  If  so.  the  satyric  drama 
might,  as  less  important,  be  contented  with  half  the 
ordinary  tragic  chorus,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
piece  rendered  it  desirable  to  increase  the  chonis 
from  13  to  15  in  one  or  more  of  the  individual  playa 
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Desidea,  if  Uic  chorus  of  Stcsiohoms,  which  waa 
iiiiti»uuphrc,  and  thc-refurc  quatlrnni^tar,  conei&tcd 
uf  48,  aa  il  tu  imt  trnprnh.itile,  and  tli<a  chorus  of  49 
was  UJvidfiJ  iiiiu  tuws.  of  right  (aa  in  tujto  6KTt^), 
MIX  wouhl  l>c  an  eleoieiit  uf  the  n.^gular  clitmia,  uml, 
Ihcwfore,  a  fit  number  to  reprt^wiit  it»  U'ael  ini[Kir- 
laiit  jrarl.  Son  ou  thw  Buhjert  MulItT,'  from  \vhr«e 
view  the  account  here  given  dith'rs  in  sume  par- 
ticulars. 

The  tragic  chorus,  tbou^jh  qundianfpiliir.  still 
niuatcrcd  around  the  tKt/mcle,QT  aJtar  vl  Uacchua  in 
the  theatre,  thereby  ehowing  some  bat  traces  of  its 
ditb>rariLbic  origin  ;  and  though  the  lyic  was  ilA 
gcntTal  acminpanimcnt,  It  did  not  by  any  m<)ana 
repudiate  the*  (Intc,  the  old  accoinpaniinmil  of  iho 
dilhyraihh.  When  the  chorus  consisted  of  15,  it 
entered  IIkj  oa'he«ira  ciiIkt  in  ranks  three  abreast, 
or  in  files  hve  abreast ;  in  the  fonncr  case  it  was 
eaid  to  be  divided  Kara  ^vyu,  in  the  latter  «aru  tnoi- 
Xov^-  No  doubt  a  similar  Julinction  was  made  in 
the  case  of  the  chorus  of  12. 

The  expense  of  the  chorus,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
article  CiioRjtoos,  was  delrayeil  by  the  chnragus, 
who  woji  assigned  to  the  poet  by  the  archon.  In 
the  c^se  of  a  dratnntic  chorus,  the  poet,  if  he  in- 
tended to  represent  at  the  ]<eneea,  applied  to  the 
king  archon  ;  if  at  the  groat  Uionysia,  to  the  ehicf 
archoii,  who  "  gave  him  u  chorus"  if  his  play  was 
thought  to  deserve  tt ;  ht-nee  x^f*'*'  At6uvai  signifiea 
"to  praise  or  approve  a  [wtet."'  The  suceesvstiil 
jKJt't  was  said  to  "  receive  the  chorus."'  The  comic 
dance  w:ts  not  at  hrst  thought  worthy  of  a  public 
ehuru»,  but  the  chorus  iii  that  8|)eciesuf  drama  was 
at  first  performed  by  nnialrnre  {itUXuvrai*),  m  was 
also  the  case  wiih  the  dilhymmb  in  later  limes.' 
•  CHOUS  or  CHOKi;s  (^oiif,  or  ^otif),  a  tireek 
mrABuro  of  liquids*  which  is  &lated  by  all  llie  author- 
ities to  be  equal  to  the  Roman  cuii/^ms,  and  to  con- 
tain six  Uorai  or  sextarii  (=-5  U171  pints  Kn^lish). 
Suidas  alone  makes  a  dislinclum  between  the  ^vl^ 
and  the  ^on^,  making  the  former  equal  to  two  sex- 
tarii, and  the  latter  equal  to  six.  Now  when  we 
remember  that  the  x"^^  was  coinnionly  iiacil  as  a 
driiikiii);  vessel  at  Athenian  entertuuinicnis  ;*  that, 
on  llie  day  of  the  ^o/(  {cul  Uionvkia),  a  pri/^-  was 
given  lo  the  person  who  first  drank  otF  his  x"^'<'. 
and  that  Milo  of  Croton  is  said  to  have  drunk  tluee 
X**tf  of  wine  at  n  draught.'  it  is  incredible  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  large  ^oif  mentioned  above  could 
be  meant.  It  seems,  iherelbre,  probable  that  there 
was  aUo  a  smaller  nieaiiure  of  the  same  name,  con- 
taining, ns  Ruidns  statc.i,  two  sextarii,  =1  &tJ23 
pints  English.  At  first  it  was  must  hkely  the  coni- 
mun  name  for  a  drinking  ves>et.  Acconling  to 
Crates,"  the  .tore  bad  originally  a  similar  form  to 
the    I'anathenaic   amittiora:,   and   was  also  culled 

XFEOTI  AIKU  { xi*tovt  dUn),  a  simple  action  for 
debt,  was,  hkc  most  of  the  other  cases  arising  u[ion 
an  alleged  breach  ol  contract,  referretl  lo  the  juria- 
diclton  of  Lhe  thcsmoihrto:  when  the  sum  in  tpies- 
tmn  amounted  tu  inure  ttian  ten  drachiuic.  If  oth- 
erwise, it  fell  under  lhe  cftgnizance  of  those  itiner- 
ant nwgistraiea,  who  were  originally  ihiny  in  num- 
ber, and  styled,  accordingly,  oi  TpinKoira  :  but  af- 
tcrwarri,  in  const^quencc  of  ihc  odium  attached  lo 
this  name,  wliich  had  also  served  to  designate  the 
oligarchic  tyrants,  received  an  acceseiun  often  col- 
leagues and  a  corres]>onditig  change  ol  title."  If 
the  cause  could  be  classfd  among  the  ififtqvat  MKa^^ 
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Bs,  for  instance,  when  tlic  debt  arose 
canlile  tr;iiisaclii>n,  the  iht-sinotheiB;  \^  i 
jiinadicliiiii  In  it,  though  one  ui  the  (  LI 

suit  were  an  alien  ;  uUierwise  it  seems  that  wl 
such  a  person  was  lhe  defendant,  it  was  brc 
into  the  court  of  the  |KiIeiuarch.^  If  the 
treated  as  a  dmrj  'tyiTOp*»r/,  as  above  mrnti 
plaintUr  would  forfeit  a  sutUi  part  of  the 
tosti'd  upon  failing  to  obtain  one  fifth  of  the  v< 
of  the  dicasts ;'  but  wc  are  not  iiiformed  wl 
this  regulation  was  applicable,  under  similar  cii 
stances,  in  all  prosecutions  ktr  dt-ht.  'i  he  s| 
uf  Demosthenes  against  Tiinotbevu  was  nuuls  i 
cause  nf  this  kind. 

•CHKUMlS  or  CHREMPS  ixpofi"- 
Xp'MOi  a  Bpecies  of  Fish,  the  same  w  n 
Chromit,  L.,  and  called  in  French  Mu 
delel  says  it  is  a  small  fish,  ami  litttc  est 
According  to  Cuvicr,  it  is  a  ebestniit-brawo^ 
taken  by  thousands  in  the  Mcditerrant 
fishermen  on  the  coast  of  fieuoa  call  it  Ca*l 
account  of  itscliesinut  ciflour.     The  C'Arc 
va,  on  the  other  hand,  js  of  an  agrreahto 
and  IS  considered  the  best  tiRh  in  the  ^Niip* 

•CliKVS'ALlS  or  OHKVSALI.IS.  u  naiito 
plied  to  the  first  apparent  change  uf  tlie  omca,j 
maggot,  of  any  species  of  insect,     lu  a 
sense.  It  dciioies  lhe  "  totnb  of  the  caterpilljff 
lhe  cradle  of  the  butterfiy."     The  name  has 
ence  lo  the  golden  colour  (u/i-ocif,  "gold")  whlcbi 
chrysalis  generuUy  assiimes.* 

•UHKVSANTH'KMl.'M  lifntiuvO,fmt\  th« 
Maryguld,    or    CAryxan/Armum    rorimn-nnm 
Greek  name  has  reh-rence  to  it-- 
ers.     Another  appellation  i&jJot'< ' 
in   fllni'tnes.'^   belungs  lu   the   ' 
Chiy$mUkemum  Uwcttnthfmum.      I  U 

gd  means  ihi*  ('.  fanmartum  by  i..^ 
which  he  speaks  in  the  Culex*    The  modeni!J 
call  this  plant  TCfrCt/ifio^o,  and  in  the  Ai 
MavTaXiva.     Sibthorp  found  it  among  th«  ▼! 
and  by  the  margins  of  roads' 

•CintY.Si:M:i:TRIIM  (^/if(n)?.f»fr/K«'>,  « 
of  Anil)er.  Fourcroy  calls  11  **  transjmrvul 
of  n  golden  yellow  colour."' 

'CUKVHELECTIU'S  ixt>v^>tKrpoi).  a 
applied  to  the  Indian  Clirysohlhs  (yellow  Ssf 
or  Oriental  Tofiax),  having  a  foil  of  brans  laid 
ihem,  and  hence  approaching  in  their  ook 
aml>er,  or  rleciruin  • 

tllUVSLNDKTA,   cosily  dishes  tuedj 
Komans  at  their  miertainments.     Thry 
tiont-d  several  times  by  Martial,*  and,  frum  HuTi 
lliet  jlara  which  he  applies  to  tliem,  as  wcU 
the  analogy  uf  Hit;  name,  they  appear  to 
of  silver,  with  golden  ornamcnU.     Cic< 
tions  vessels  of  this  kind.     He  calls  thoil 
ornaments  in  gtiirral  jiv^//d,  but  again  dii 
es  them  as  ermtta  un<l  (mbUmaia  ,**  the  Co 
probably  embossed  figures  or  chasings  fii 
tlic  silver,  and  the  latter  inlaid  or  wroaght 
'Flte  embossed  work  apiwars  tu  be  refcri 
PaullUB  {cynthta  ar^entnt  cruMtia  tUtgala^*)^, 
inlaid  oniaiiients  by  Seneca  {argentum,  m  ^ui 
auh  raiatitra  tUsccniUnt**). 

•CUKVtil  TES  (.v^-mn/c),  another  nanM, 
DaHanitcs  lapis,  or  Touchstoiu^  from  its 
iiig  guld." 
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CHRYSOPHRYS. 


CHTHONIA. 


SITIS  ( xpMttTti),  supposed  to  have  bften 
oxide  of  lead,  used  as  a  pigment  by  Uie 
ltd  forming  one  of  the  three  varietiPs  of 
iftipTvpof)  described  by  Dioacorides^  and 
I  Dame  was^  in  all  likelihood,  dorived  truin 
KDd  shining  colour,  resembling  that  of 

;0'l>L.\  (jtP^-aoKrjUo)  "The  nn- 
Adains,  "  applied  this  tenn  li>  two 
:  First,  to  a  mineial  called  Chry- 
Malachite  by  Kidd.  and  Copper 
\d  Cloavelimd.  It  consists  al- 
ide  of  copper  and  Biles  — ^Second, 
oua  substance  prepared  from  soda  and 
the  manner  described  by  Pliny*  It  is 
unded  with  the  Borax,  or  Soda  Boras  of 
IS,  frrnn  its  being  used  like  Borax  m  s-nl- 
.  There  is  much  misapprehension  in  the 
I  of  the  ancient  Chrysocolla  given  by 
^yjcola,  Milligan,  and  most  of  the  mud- 
^fiors,  which  it  is  proper  to  caution  the 
BKiont  science  not  to  be  misled  by."* 
SOC'OME  ( Ypfooico/i)?),  3  species  of 
He  Luuina  LtnoMyru  of  ]3auhin.  which  is 
itli  the  Ckryfocome  hinaittfriM^  L.  Pliny 
Its  a  proper  appellation  in  the  fjitin  lan- 
.ind  Matihiolus  were  unable  to 
1 1  of  plant  It  was* 
i«!  ..:i  liljS  [xt^vooXido^y,  a  Precious 
Htoe  with  the  modem  Topaz.  Its  pre- 
RBT  is  yellow,  whence  the  ancient  appel- 
Ift  i^tvAvxjn:ao7.i.Qa^  was  stained  crystal.'' 
S  Chrytoiithiu."  rcmftrka  Dr.  Moore, "  ap- 
,te  been  applied  somewhat  loosely  by  the 
I  Ih*  mndrni  tcnn  is,  lo  a  great  variety 
I  The  Chrysoliies  obtained  from  Ethi- 
AUT<o  ftUiioTC  hanalurentcs  ;'  but  lo  lhe.se 
ned  the  Indian,  which  may  have  been 
lire,  or  Urii'iital  topaz.  The  best 
Underneath  others  a  foil  of  brass 
were  called  chryseUctn,  whose 
kod  to  thai  of  amber  (eleciruni), 
lus  might  be  distinguished  by  their 
They  vevrc,  perhaps,  yellow  quartz,  the 
topax  i  or  yelluw  fluor  spar,  the  false  lo- 
e  ftpecitic  gravities  are  to  that  of  the  Ori- 
(  as  three  and  four  respectively  to  five. 
loUte  obtained  in  Spain,  from  the  same 
Si  Tock-orystal,  we  may  suppose  was  yei- 
u  Such  as  had  a  white  vein  running 
em.  called  hence  leucochnjsi,  were  proba- 
jrflow  quartz  with  a  vein  of  chalcedony ; 
mpiu*t  we  amy  ininstatc  anioke-topaz. 
imbled  glass  of  a  bright  saffron  colour ; 
made  of  glass  could  not  be  disitinguishcd 
A,  but  might  be  detected  by  the  touch  (of 
^  no  doubt),  as  being  warmer."' 
SOME'LUM  ('(pva6fiii>.ov),  according  to 

te  sweet  Orange,  and  not  a  f  pecies  of 
ia  sometimes  styled,  ft  is  a  Tariely 
Atranijum,  L.* 
'f*I.S  ixpiffUTric),  aspccies  of  Precious 
rJD^,  according  tu  Pliny,  the  appearance 
!». . .,,,  i,-ji(eg  ii  for  Hyacinth." 

:  i'S  (j:p^'9'>0p^'C)\  **  large  species 
^  to  the  Gilt  Hrndor  (Jiit  Pull,  the 
ni/«,  L.  The  Greek  name,  which  means 
yebrow,"  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  a 
haped  band  of  a  golden  hue  extending 
«;e  to  the  oUiet.  Du  llamel  says  its 
heate^  but  rather  dry ;  according  to  Xen- 
ia  firm  and  nutritious.    "With  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  bright  hand  l>ctwecn  llie  eyes,  we  can 
find  nothing  in  the  Chr>'sophrys  of  iho  ancienta," 
observes  Gritfith,  "  that  is  absolutely  characteristic 
of  the  modern  tish  of  the  same  name ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  we  find  nothing  which  can  give  rise 
to  exclUf-ion.  According  to  Aristotle,  ihe  eliryso- 
phrys  has  two  pairs  of  tins  ;  its  pyloric  appendages 
are  few  in  number  ;  it  remains  close  to  the  coasts, 
and  in  salt  marshes  or  pools  ;  it  spawns  in  summer, 
and  dcposites  its  eggs  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  ;  the 
great  heats  oblige  it  to  conceal  itself;  the  cold  also 
causes  it  to  sutTer  ;  it  is  carnivorous,  and  the  fish- 
ermen lake  it  by  striking  it  with  a  trident  while 
asleep,  .tllian  tells  us  that  it  is  the  most  timid  of 
Ashes :  some  branches  of  {wplar,  implanted  in  tlie 
sand  during  a  reflux,  so  terrified  the  chrysophrys 
which  were  brought  back  by  the  flood,  that  on  the 
succeeding  reflux  they  did  not  dare  to  move,  and 
sutfercd  themselves  to  bo  taken  by  the  hand.  That 
the  AurtUa  of  the  Latins  was  llie  same  fish  as  ihe 
Chrysophrj-s  of  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny,  which  is  manifestly  taken  from  Aris- 
totle, and  where  the  first  word  is  put  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  second.  Cohimolla  tcUs  us  that  the 
Auratfi  was  of  the  number  of  those  fishes  which  the 
Uomans  brought  up  in  tlieir  viraria ;  and  even  the 
invcnlor  of  rivana,  Scrgius  Orata,  appears  to  have 
derived  from  this  lis!i  the  surname  which  he  bore, 
and  which  he  left  lo  his  brunch  of  the  family.  It 
was,  above  all,  the  Aurata  of  the  Lucnnc  lake  that 
ttic  Romans  esteemed  ;  and  Scrgius.  who  oblamed 
nearly  entire  possession  of  that  lake,  in  all  probabil- 
ity introduced  the  species  there."* 

•CHRYSOPKAS'IUS  LAPIS  (^/woonpaoof),  the 
Chrysopraac,  a  precious  stone,  resembling  in  colour 
the  juice  of  the  leek  {uptiaoy),  hut  wiih  tomewhal 
of  a  golden  tinge  (xpvao^,  "  g"Id"),  whence  the 
name  given  it.  What  is  now  called  Chrysoprase, 
however,  hy  Jameson  and  Aiken,  could  hardly,  as 
Adams  thinks,  have  been  known  to  llie  ancients, 
since  it  is  lound  only  in  Lower  Silesia.  It  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  silex,  with  a  small  admix 
lure  of  nickel,  to  which  it  owes  us  colour.  The 
Ghryaoprasc  of  the  ancients,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
most  probably  a  variety  of  the  Prasus." 

CIITHON'IA  (Xtfovm),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Fleriniune  in  honour  of  Demeter,  surnamed  Chtho- 
nia.  The  following  is  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Pausanius  :'  "  The  inhabitants  of  llermione  cel- 
ebrate the  Chthonia  every  year,  in  Biimmer,  in  this 
manner:  They  form  a  proccssjon,  headed  by  the 
priests  and  magistrates  of  the  year,  who  are  follow- 
ed by  men  and  women.  Even  for  children  it  is 
custoiiiarj'  to  pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining 
the  procession  They  wear  white  ganncnls,  and  un 
their  heads  ihey  have  chaplets  of  flowers,  which  rliey 
call  Koafioauvia)Lot,  which, liowever,  from  their  sue 
and  colour,  as  welt  as  from  the  letlcrs  inscribed  on 
them,  recording  the  premature  death  of  liyacinihus, 
seem  to  me  to  bo  hyacinths.  Behind  the  procession 
there  follow  persons  leading  by  strings  an  untamed 
heifer,  just  taken  from  the  herd,  and  drag  It  into  the 
temple,  where  four  old  women  perform  the  sacriflce, 
one  of  them  cutting  the  animal's  throat  with  a 
scythe.  The  doors  of  the  temple,  which  during 
this  sacrifice  had  been  shut,  are  llirowii  open,  and 
persons  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose  lead 
in  a  second  heifer,  then  a  third  and  a  fourth,  all  oi 
which  arc  sacrificed  by  the  matrons  in  the  manner 
described.  A  curious  circumstance  in  thi.5  solem- 
nity is,  that  all  Ihc  heifers  must  fall  on  the  same 
side  on  which  l)i«  first  fell."  The  splendour  and 
rich  ulfcnngs  o[  this  festival  are  also  meiUiomid 
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CICADA 


CIMEX. 


bjr  -Elian,*  wlio,  Imwovor,  maVeB  no  meml^wS 
U\fr  iiijli'unH  of  whotii  J*:iuH.iiiia8  s[icakM.  hut  nayn 
lUnl  Iho  fturnriL'i-  iif  tltfr  lieilCTs  was  potttiriiit.>d  iiy 
lilt'  [iru'Htrv*  r)(  J)i-nit'UT. 

'J'lii;  Lnut'dn'MioniiutH  n(lii;)letl  ihe  wornlilp  of  Dc- 
uietur  C'hthuiiia  Iruni  the  Hiniituiicaim,  suinc  of 
whose;  kinsiiirn  hud  rttMlkMl  in  McsM'iitu  ;*  hence 
wc  may  inlcir  that  they  ct?lel>rdlcd  vilhcr  the  Hiune 
festival  its  ihiil  of  the  llcrmionpans,  or  one  smiildr 
tu  II 

CH  YTItA  (x^^p»)>  on  carlhrii  vessel  fur  cnmiiion 
unr,  cspeciitlly  fur  cooking.  It  was  commonly  Icfl 
unpiiintcd.  and  hence  all  unprohtnblc  labour  WMile- 
ftcrihed  by  ihc  provcrii  .tvr/wf  mmcuyriv.' 

•CICADA  (rirn;),  a  hiK-cKii  of  IobwI,  frc-qiienl- 
ly  inr-nljoiied  by  the  clnxHical  wril(!r>(  According 
to  Dodwill,*  it  is  fonned  like  a  hirjre  fly.  with  long 
Imnspan.'nl  wing^,  it  dark  brown  b.irk,  iind  n  yi-llow 
belly.  It  ia  originally  a  ciitc-rpillur,  then  a  chrysa- 
lis, nnd  la  eunverteil  into  it  My  lute  in  the  spring 
Its  «i>ng  18  much  louder  and  shriller  than  thui  of  ihc 
4ni6!iho[iper,  as  DodwcU  terms  the  lalto  r.  'Iliw  wri- 
ter says  that  ni>thing  is  6o  piercing  »a  their  note ; 
nothing,  at.  the  Haiue  lime,  wi  lirooinc  und  iiiliar- 
motiioiiH  ;  and  yet  Ihn  ancient  wrJlerH,  and  e»[ie* 
ciully  the  iwels,  pr;ii»e  the  Hweelnei**  of  their  song ; 
iind  Plijlurrji*  days  thry  were  sacred  to  the  Mu- 
ftes.  Aecurding  to  .IChnn,'  only  the  male  Cicada 
singH.  and  that  in  the  holte»t  weather.  Tins  is 
coniinnctl  by  the  diBcovcne»  of  modern  naturnlisla. 
The  Cicada  is  extremely  common  in  the  AOiiih  of 
Italy.  It  m  fmind  also  in  ibc  L'nitetl  .State.**,  being 
called  in  ^onie  pxrts  "  Itio  Ilarve«l-lly,"  and  m  utli- 
eM,  very  eiToneowaly,  "the  Lm-nst.'*  The  Cicada 
has  u  sucker  inMcud  of  a  niouthi  by  which  it  livrs 
entirely  on  lif^mda,  etn-h  as  dew  and  the  juices  of 
planl«.  Thu  song  of  the  Cicada,  au  it  has  ticen 
called,  is  niadi"  by  the  nialcA  b>r  the  puriKise  of  cill- 
log  to  their  females  in  the  season  ol  reproduction, 
and  It  IS  made  by  the  nciton  of  crrtam  inu»:les 
tJpan  two  menibraiiC9,  turned  in  the  form  of  a  kct- 
Uc-drmn,  and  hnl^cd  tn  the  cavily  of  ihu  b<:Ily.  Sev- 
eral 9;K-eica  of  i'lctuU  are  dcftcrilied  by  Aristotle,' 
Suidna,  und  .iiiluin,'  but  more  wpe<Mally  two,  name- 
ly, ul  fieyn?JH  rcTrtyr^,  o'l  (I'Wrrf,  called  al»o  rff* riM, 
iliid  ot  fUKpoii  called  alao  rfrrtjoe/n.  Tlie  ftiniur 
would  appear  to  be  the  Cuitda  jileheia,  the  latter 
the  Cicaiia  vnii.  This  insect  is  called  Cicaic  in 
Italian,  and  CigaU  m  French.  "  The  Tctlix,"  ob- 
serves Kirby.  "  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
of  every  Grecian  bard,  from  Homer  nnd  lleaiod  to 
Theocritus.  Supposril  to  bn  pi^rfei'lly  hnrmle.s«, 
and  til  live  only  (ni  the  dew,  they  were  addressed  by 
Ihc  most  endearing  epilhetH^  and  wero  rcgardetl  as 
all  but  divme.  So  attached,  indeed,  were  the 
Athenians  to  these  inscct»,  that  they  were  acrtia- 
tomcd  to  fuftten  golden  images  of  ihem  in  tlieir 
buir,  implying,  at  the  &ame  tunc,  a  boast,  that  they 
themselves,  oa  well  as  the  Cicada.',  were  Utrra 
fUn,'  or  ehirdrcn  of  the  earth."'  Anacroon,  in  une 
of  bis  odes.'o  snvfl  of  Ihe  Tettit,  that  old  age 
wastes  it  not  away,  In  this  he  has  refercnco  to  tin.' 
fahlft  of  Tithonuf^  the  favourite  of  Auntra,  wlin, 
having  wished  fur  immortality,  without  having 
asked,  at  the  samo  time,  fur  perrjctuul  youth,  be- 
oanic  6o  decrepit,  that  Aurora,  qut  of  compasaion. 
changed  hun  into  a  tcttix,  bf'cause  this  insect,  as 
the  nncicnu  Miuved.  laid  aside  its  skin  evcrj*  sum- 
mer, and  thus  renewed  its  youth.  The  iruUi  w.  the 
Telttx  or  (Cicada,  like  all  tho  other  species  of  the 
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^naa,  though  existing  but  for  a  Atngia 
since  It   dit»  at  tbe  cUwe  of  ibr  summnr, 
its  tikin  m  the  same  manner  as  the  c;ir^ 
anddepoaites  in  (he  fieldt  it  inembiiine  yu  in'r^ 
ly  true  to  its  entire  shape,  that  it  »  nWrxt  rniM 
a(  first  sight,  for  the  'I'ettix  itself.     Th«  lH*bc 
ttiis  inM'ct  wa.4  indigenous,  or,  in  other  % 
sprang  from  the  very  earth,  appears  to  have  i 
tVijm  the  circumstance  of  largn  nuinbrn  bein| 
immediately  alter  shower».  though  not  visihJi 
viou^ly. 
•CICKR.    {Vid.  EtnoiwTiius) 
•CICHOKIUM.    [Vid.  Nttscm.) 
•CICI  {kLki\  a  plant,  the  same  as  the  J 
Chrinti  or   Jiicimis  communiK      "This   p^MnU 
serves  Woodville,  &|)eakmg  of  the  ralma  CI 
"appears  to  be  Ihc  «/«.  or  HfMfTuv  of  Dicmx 
who  observes  that  the  seeds  are  powerlnhy  ci 
tic :  it  18  also  mentioned  by  Aetius,  l*aulns  .1::^ 
and  I'liny."' 

•CICCMA,  the  Stork.    (K«t  Pklaroos) 
•CICUTA,  Hemlock.     (Virf  Conkioi*  ) 
CI'DAIUS     (Vul.  TuRA  ) 
CIM'CIUM  {^tf>M.a  Haircloth.     The 
of  which  the  C>n-ekn  and  Koinans  almost  uniw 
ly  made  this  kind  of  cloth,  was  the  hair  of  { 
The  Asiatics  made  il  nf  caiiiel's-hnir.     (ioala 
bret)  for  this  purpose  in  the  greatest  ahundaDoi 
with  the  longest  hair,  in   Cilicia  ;  and  from 
country  the  Latin  name  of  such  cloth  was  dM 
I.ycia.  nir>gtn.  Spain,  and  Lit»ya  al    ■  •      '      fl 
same  article.     The  cbMb  ubiained  :  ^ 

weaving  piat  s-hair  was  nearly  blai  >.. ..: 
for  the  coarse  habits  which  sailors  and 
wore,  as  it  was  the  least  ^wbjecl  to  he  dm 
bring  wet ;  ,*ib*<t  for  horse-cloths,  tentw,  aa* 
hays  to  IhjM  workmen's  tools  (/oAn/ia  ntta], 
the  purjMwe  of  ruvering  iniliiary  engi 
wails  and  towers  ol  heaieiiod  cities,  so 
the  force  of  tho  mm  (wit.  t\utnt>\  and 
the  woodwork  from  being  set  on  fire.' 

Amonu  the  Orientals,  sackcloth,  wliicb  vrtt^ 
them  ulwaya  haircloth,  was  worn  i<p 
fication  and  grief.     After  the  dcidii> 
power,  it  |>assed  from  its  other  uw 
ployed  in  Kurope  also.     .Mnnks  and  an 
most  universally  adopted  the  cdicium 
worn  for  the  sake  of  humiliation,  and 
posed  their  end  to    be   more  eompletcl; 
if  this  part  of  their  raiment  was  n'^vcr 
Hence  Jerome."  describing  the  life  ol  the  m 
larion.  says  of  his  hair  Ahirt.  •'  Saccutfi,  a 

furrai  tndutuji,  ituiiqvant   Inrnnx^  el  tupfrfitm 
dtr.riu,  viHiuUtms  tn  ctltrw  mutrcrr." 

♦CIMEX  («opif),  tho   Hug,  under  which 
many  species  arc  includeil  by  tho  ancients, 
modern   naturalmts  have  dislingunihed  fi 
another.     Aristotle  mnke»  the  Kitpti  to  be 
dered  by%c  vapory  Hecretums  frum  the 
animals.     Pliny,*  alter  cnllinu'  the  Citn 
fadittitnum.  et  dicla   tfuoquc  fastidtend 
he  evidently  alludes  to   the    t'lmrx  trrt 
bcdhuG).  goes  on  to  stAle  stnnti  marv 
of  this  mseol  in  the  healing  art.     It  was 
an  excellent  n-mcdy  against  Iho  bite  of 
and  especially  of  asps:    fumigations  made 
nmictM  caused  leeches  to  Ioom'U   their  hold ; 
if  any  animal  hud  swallowed  leeches  in  dri 
cimicew,  taken  internally,  served  as  a  cui«. 
were  good  fur  weak  eyes  when  mixed  with  ul 
the  milk  of  a  female,  and  fur  complaints  uf  li 
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jgled  wiih  honey  and  oil  of  roars.    Nii- 
oiLer   un.tlical    virtues  were  ascribed   to 
:hirii    I1I.C  Hk;  prec-filing,  wtre  purely  Tabu- 
jfniard,  in  niuUeru  times,  recom- 
stfrical  cases.' 
[OLlA    TEiUlA    (Ktuo?Ja  yf/),  CiitMilian 
illed  (roin  the  island  CtxnoIu9,  one  of  the 
'      —It  was  principally  obtained,  al- 
>  in  ocht-r  of  iliu.  adjaci'iit  islands, 
-    ,  ..iiua.  Il  was  used  l»y  ihu  aneicnls  in 
Ujeif  rJothes,  prt'lty  much  in  the  same  way 
eartl»  IS  nuw  employed.     The  ancients 
iwisc  in  mrdicioe  .  Galen  speaks  of  it  as 
Anthony's  fire  ;*  and  Dinscorides*  high- 
idfi  it.  tnixed  with  vinegar,  in  swellinga, 
it*ons,  und  many  othor  external  afTections. 
-  1%  rttpra  mention  two  kinds  of  Cimolian 
'.  a  purplish.     Galen  says  that  the 
y,  and  the  puri>le  faiiish,  and  llioi 
iccounled  the  belter  of  the  two. 
that  the  purple  kind  was  cold  to 
■  uUir  very  observable  in  steatites, 
remarks  Sir  John  Hill,   "have 
^.. >,....,  ilarth  among  the  days,  and  Tour- 
lea  It  a  chalk ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to 
neitb'.r  of  these,  but  properly  and  dis- 
roar]      Many  have  imagined  our  fuller's 
kave  bocn  the  Cimolian  of  tlic  ancients, 
tsly  ;  llie  substance  which  comes  near< 
^1  the  now  known  fossils,  is  the  steatite 
"■  '■-■'-.  "f  Cornwall."* 

.  1^),  the  .Arlichiike.  The  Cinara 
aioi)  nriichoke,  is  described  in  dis- 
uinella,  and  be  is  the  only  ancient 

..   or    ML'NERA'MR.     This   lex 

1  pas»;d  in  the  tuue  uf  the  trib- 

M;mentus  (13  C.  204).  and  entitled 

vnAujr.*      One  provision  of  Ibis 

!i'e  a  person  to  lake  anything  for 

in  piia/Jing  a  cause,  is  rcronlod  by  Tnoi- 

f$n9  oh  cautam  vrandam  pemniam  donumve 

Ib  tMtime  of  Au^stu^.  Uie  lex  Cmeia 

ky  a  senatus  eonsultuui.*  and  a  pen- 

lilDCS  the  9um  received  was  imikov  I  on 

H*     This  fact  of  cunfirmalion  wUI  explain 

in  T*cilU8  •    The  law  was  so  far  modilied 

c/  CUtidius,  that  an  advocate  was  allow- 

kTc  leu  sestertia;  if  he  took  any  sum  \ye- 

be  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  rcpe- 

tmdarun  icneb'ttur^*).     (Vtti.  Hkpetun- 

thnt  this  [lermission  was  50  fnr  re- 

•  's  time,  that  the  fee  could  not  be 

,  -  was  done  " 

ifcip  Cmciaa  law  presents  no  ditficiilty; 

Ihiil  the  provisions  of  the  law  were 

to  xUe  case  already  stated.     They  ap- 

lo  Bifts  in  general ;  or,  at  least,  llicre 

letita  which  did  limit  the  amount  of 

could  give,  and  also  reijuired  gifts  to 

with  (.'criain  fonnalities -,   and   it 

possible  to  refer  these  eiiaetmenLs  to 

than  the  Cincian  law.     The  numerous 

111  diificuliiea  which  p«?rplex  this 

ips,  satisfactorily  reconciled  and 

Dv  irw  loltowing  conjecture  of  Savjgny  :** 

wImIi  ttxcc«ded  a  certain  amount  were  only 

made  by  mancipalio,  in  jure  eossio,  or 

in  :  small  gdU,  cunaequently,  were  leA  to 

't.  frrc  choice,  as  before  ;  but  large  gifts  (ex- 

PuK-kmirk.  Tul.  int.,  p.  34A.)— S.  (Galrti,  Dn 

(»..  IT*.H-t.  (Uiilory  of  Ki»«iU.  *c.,  p.  3fl.)— 

10- — A'lam*,   A]ip«i)il.,   ■■   v.) — 0.  (Lie,   De 

An.,  1.,  W.(— T.  (Aan.,  ii,,  5.)— ».   (Diw 

(A»*c,  nii.,«l— 10.  (Tu.;*L,  Ann.,  xi.7) 

tij — IS.  (Uabsr  di*  Loz  Cincj»,  Zcit- 


cepi  in  tlic  case  of  near  relatives)  were  t*>  M~B&.' 
companied  with  certain  funnalilies."  The  object 
of  the  law,  according  to  Savigny,  was  to  prevent 
fiKiltsh  and  hiiaty  gilts  to  a  large  amount,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  intended,  among  other  thingb,  to  pre- 
vent fraud.  This  was  eflcctcd  by  declaring  itiat 
certain  forms  were  necessary  to  make  the  gift  valid, 
such  as  mancipatio  and  in  jure  eessio,  both  ul  which 
•required  some  time  and  ceremuiiy,  and  no  allowed 
the  givrr  op))ortun(ty  tfi  refltct  on  what  he  was 
doing.  These  forms,  also,  could  not  be  observed, 
except  in  the  pre.sence  of  other  persons,  which  was 
an  additional  security  against  fraud.  It  is  true  that 
Ibis  advantage  was  not  secured  by  the  law  in  the 
Cxisti  of  the  most  valuablo  of  things,  rue  mancipu 
namely,  money,  for  the  transferring  of  which  bare 
tradition  was  sullicient;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
gift  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  is  one  that  peo- 
ple of  all  gifts  are  leusl  likely  to  make.  Tlio  lex, 
however,  was  a  complete  protection  against  simple 
stipulations ;  that  is,  mere  promises  to  give  with- 
out an  actual  completion  of  the  promise  at  the  time. 
j  yavigny  concludes,  and  principally  from  a  pas- 
sjige  m  Pliny's  Ifitera,*  that  the  Cincian  law  origi- 
nally contained  no  exception  in  favuur  ol  relatives, 
but  that  all  gifts  abovo  a  certain  amount  rc<iuired 
the  formalities  already  mentioned.  'J'he  Kuipcror 
Antoninus  Pius  introduced  an  exception  in  favour 
of  parents  and  chUdren,  and  also  of  collateral  ktii.v 
men.  It  appears  that  this  exception  was  sub^sc- 
quently  abolished,'  but  was  restored  by  Cun8ti.^<k.ne 
(.A.D  319)  so  far  as  it  wfl3  in  favour  uf  piironts  and 
children ;  and  so  it  continued  as  long  as  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cincian  law  were  in  force. 

As  to  the  amount  beyond  which  the  taw  forbada 
a  gift  to  be  made,  except  in  conformity  to  its  pro* 
visions,  see  Savigny,  ZeUtckrifit  «fcc.,  iv.,  p,  3G. 

The  matter  of  the  lex  Cincia  is  also  discussed  in 
an  elaborate  essay  by  Hassc,'  which,  together  w:'t 
the  essay  of  Savigny,  will  furnish  the  reader  witn 
all  the  necessary  roforcnces  and  materials  for  in- 
vestigating this  obscure  subject.  AnyUuiig  farther 
on  the  matter  would  ho  out  of  place  here. 

In  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  some  provis- 
ions seem  necessary  on  the  subject  of  gifts,  In  our 
own  system  gifts  are  valid  as  against  tlie  giver; 
and  though  the  general  rule  be  that  an  agreement 
to  give  cannot  bo  enforced,  this  rule  is  subject  to 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  persons  standing  in  a  cer- 
tain reliition  lu  the  giver. 

It  mi^ht  be  conjectured  that  one  object  of  the 
■Cincian  Inw  was  tu  prevent  debtors  frmn  rlirating 
their  creditors  by  gifts  of  their  property,  or  by  pre- 
tended gifts;  hut  perhaps  it  would  be  diHicult  tu 
establish  this  point  satisfactorily  in  the  preaenl 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

CIXCTUS  GABI'NUS.     (  Vid.  Tooa.) 

CrNGULUM.     (t'id.  Zona.) 

CINERA'RIUS.    {Vid.  Calamibtrcm.) 

CI'NEIIKS.     iVid.Fvavu) 

CI  iNIKLO.     {Vid.  Calauistrum.) 

*CINNAU'AU1S  (wMoWpif,  or  -0.  Cinnai»ar. 
Martyn*  writes  thus  c^mcerning  it:  "Mimum  ia 
the  native  Cinnabar,  or  ore  out  of  which  the  quii^k- 
sdver  is  drawn.  Mimum  is  now  commonly  ustxl  to 
designate  red  lend;  |>ut  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  tl  o 
Mmmm  of  the  Itomans  was  the  Miilos  or  C^nunbari 
of  the  Greeks."  Woodville  says  of  il, "  the  Cinnabi- 
ris  and  Sanguis  Draconis  seem  to  have  biginltud  the 
same  thing  with  the  Greeks."  Adams  thinks  llial 
the  ancients  had  three  kinds  of  Cinnabar  :  IsL,  the 
Vegetable  Cinnabar,  or  Sanguis  Draeom:?i.  being  the 
resin  of  the  tree  called  Dracana  Draro;  3d,  the  Na- 
tive Cinnabar,  or  Sulphurct  of  Quicksilver ;  and.  3d, , 


I.  (I..  3.)— S.  ICcA.  Ilennng..  vi.,  I.)— 3.  (RbcmtBcbM  M>u» 
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cmciTs  j 

-"..-17  "^-.T.  TZ&  ¥1.1  Li?ii  3.1  ihe  age  of  eighteen  years,  one  iaan,\ 

—::ini..3.   •:   i  uiu  TT^arr-f.jur  days.    Below  the  tablet,  a 
ir  "TL'J  and  flnwcre  is  suspended  from  two 

izjd'.-T-  iPbis  i:  tofi  ci»mers ;  and  at  the  lower  conieii ; 

-    .-:  'T--    ■•  -i  :  *-:.:.-x-.s.  with  a  head  of  Pan  in  the  area 

•-r.^-z   :    ;lj  .i  **?v^rii  rippi  we  find  the  letters  S.  T.  T. 

:zi    ~»  ^t  -r  f  i  Tiai  j».  ^ :  rtii  ttrra  lecis,  whence  Persius,  in  Ml 

_-r    .i-»:     -:•-  ::j.r  i^s-it;*?  i..-»:-a'iy  referred  to,  says,  *'  iVon  /fpiw  cf* 

.:    .:  ■"    ■    _:.   .•"■-  "u  i.i-l:  twj'.-f.uf  (u#a." 

::_:::. ^  :  T:  ri^  j_£.>  uaual  to  place  at  one  corner  of  (hi 

::■  lizl-.      '~-*.  •«ir'  nj-^.und  a  cip[ms,  on  which  the  extent  of  tb 

--.iT-r.  J.  '. .-  ■  s-^TiZ  iT^'un<i  was  marked,  towards  the  road  (a 

r   ::-  -  ".    .  !.!•:  --a-'liward  to  the  fields  {in  agruvk^). 

r     :.             — :^-'  .  ::i.    E  N<ES  LUDI.     {Vid.  Circcs.) 

-:;..■.  T  •;:  .!>.  .■;>VS  '5.c^'/;ri?f),  a  Compass.  Thecompaa 

•  -    '.--•      -1    •■  jse-:  :•-■  ?Li:-.:A;ic;d^.  arcbitecta,  masons,  and  carps 
—          T-      ,    r:*  ■.  r».  jp    r-'n  represented  on  the  tombs  of  sucbaitf 

.-■•    :  .  ._-i  •■^r*.  *  Ort«(?r  with  the  other  instruments  of  thd 

•  -  -i.:  _.  .■:■-  stn-  -r.-itsaj-n  or  trade.    The  annexed  woodcut  n  m^ 


*'■:  :r  n:  j  ii':;:b  fonml  at  Rome.*  It  exhibits  M 
i.:\:i  :t\vni;\i$$es.  viz.,  the  common  kmd  Ufedl| 
:r:'v  r..;  v':roUs  and  measuring;  distances,  and  tm 
V  ..I  -'irvtt!  loLTS.  probably  intended  to  measure  tM 
'.iiA'tiTtifd  of  ooluains.  cyhiidrical  pipccs  of  wood,  fl 
«fu.I^~  o'vtvts.  The  common  kind  is  described  Ij 
•M  ^*ho;.^:>t  on  Aristophanes,*  who  coniparea  h 
x'ni  :.i  '.hat  of  (he  letter  A.  The  mythologists  f^j 
•ji':x^  *'T.:i  instrument  to  have  been  inveated  by  Pa 
:i\.  «ho  V  3S  the  nephew  of  Daedalus,  and.throqg 
i-nvy.  thrown  hy  him  over  the  precipice  of  the  Alhl 
ttiiin  don.%v'i:s*  Cumposscs  of  various  forms  wafl 
Oisiwcrtd  m  a  s:atuar>*'s  house  at  Pompeii 
t'lUCmi  RKS.  (V(rf.  Castki,  p.  222.) 
CIKCIMLI TIO.  {Vid.  Pictcba.) 
(.'IKCl'MM'VIO.     iVid.  Alluvio.) 

ciKcrrro  RES.  (Vid.  Castra,  p.  222.) 

t'llUH'S.    When  Tarquinius  Priscus  had 

thf  town  of  Apiolffi  from  the  I^Mitins,  as  rel 

tho  early  U(«nan  legends,  he  commemorated, 

«iuvt*ss  by  an  exhibition  of  races  and  pugilistic  i 

tists  in  the  Morcian  valley,  Iwtween  the 

.uu!  Avontine  Hills;  around  which  a  number  d"! 

\\n,\Ty  philfonns  were  erected  by  the  patres 

I  .;i:iii\*.  I'idled  upcctacula^  foru  or  fonili,  from  ikp 

.t  !ii':ii*<I.)ntv  to  the  deck  of  a  sliip ;  cuch  one  rai^ 

a  s!.i:re'for  himself,  upon  which  he  stood  to  vitf 

;..    c-iuus '     This  course,  with  its   surroaoS 

siiiV.  ^'.'.rj:*.  was  termed  circus;  either  bccausej 

>.  t  •.•:a%'r5s  stwd  round  to  see  the  shows,  or  ( 

.  ?«■  ::-.o  prvvession  and  races  went  round  m- 

•  ■•: :  *    IVviousIy,  however,  to  the  death  of  Hi 

,_  :.  1  .vr.v.i;H'nt  building  was  constructed  for  ft 

>     .,-iii^  Vl      -: -..S^-     ^K  ■'    "^^s^  '*'"  ^>?^I'"i'^'^of«?ais,  in  the  format 

—  * .  "^  "    "  -  :  ,.  v  '     Ts*  ;!ri?  the  name  of  Circus  ^TaxiflB| 

"        "^  .^  >..  ***.-^-.':r.:-y  f.vi-n.  as  a  distinction  from  ^ 

■N  •■;■'.'•  :■  i  *'.htr  similar  buildings,  which  it  ■!. 

~"  •->.>*.'     ■  -v.it:  ard  splendour;  and  hence,  like 4^ 

;  ■  ..'..*  ^'n  .5^ :;  :s  often  spoken  of  as  the  Circa 

■a    -  .. :  i-»  k'  *;:r£u:shinF  epithet. 
.*.        .'■.  x:-:  v'.r.'u*  Moximus  scarcely  a  vestige  Ml 
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CIRCUS 


CTRcns. 


tb(*  palpable  rvidenre  of  the  site  it 

End  a  few  masses  ol'  rubblc-work  in  a  cir- 

whicb  may  be  wen  undrr  iho  walls  of 

i  in  Ibc  Via  de^  Cerchi,  and  which  retain 

having  supported  the  Mone  &eals*  for  the 

This  loss  IS,  fortunately,  siipplierf  by 

I  of  Ik  smdll  circus  nn  the  Vm  Appia, 

called    the    Circus   uf   Caraealla,   the 


graand*plan  of  which,  together  with  much  of  tue 
superstructure,  remains  in  q  state  of  considerable 
preservation.  'J'he  pround-plan  of  the  circus  in 
question  is  represented  iu  the  annexed  wwdcut ; 
and  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  model  of  all  others, 
since  it  ajjTces  in  ererj*  mam  feature,  both  of  gen- 
eral outline  and  individual  parts,  with  the  tieaorip' 
lion  of  the  Circus  Maximus  given  by  Dionysius.' 


M 


EQ 


:oE 


iF 


^ 


==^ 
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(be  double  lines  (A,  A)  were  arranged 
gTtdu*,  »cdiUii,  suimellia},  as  in  a  theatre, 
SiecUvely,  the  carea,  the  lowest  of  which 
irated  from  the  ground  by  a  podium^  and 
eJ  longiluduially  by  pmcinctioncM^ 
ito  cu.nei,  with  ihcir  tomUoria  at- 
Towards  the  extremity  of  tlie  up- 
the  tavctty  the  general  outline  is  bro- 
OQlwork  (B),  which  was  probably  the 
station  for  the  cmjieror,  as  it  is  placed 
situation  for  seeing  both  the  couuuence- 
,d  of  the  course,  and  in  Ibe  most  prom- 


inent part  of  the  circus.*  In  the  opposite  branch  Is 
ohsened  another  interruplion  to  ihe  unifonu  line 
of  seats  (C),  betokening  also,  from  its  construction, 
a  place  of  distinction,  which  might  have  been  aa- 
signed,  to  the  person  at  who!^e  expense  the  games 
were  given  (editor  tpcctaculontrn). 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  low  wull  (D),  run- 
ning lengthways  down  the  course,  which,  from  its 
resembtancc  to  the  position  of  the  dorsal  bune  In 
the  human  frame,  was  icnnetl  xpina'  It  is  repre- 
sented m  the  woodcut  subjoined,  token  from  an  an- 
cient bas-relief. 


V 


IL: 


lity  of  the  spina  were  placed,  upon 
wofNien  cylinders,  of  a  conical 
w  trees  {mciojquc  imUata  cupra- 
cilled  rjicV— the  goals.     Their 
ilj  Bccn  in  the  preceding  wood- 
is  more  Atlly  developed  in  the 


L  c)— I.  (OrMi.  Mfl..  x^  toe.— Cotniwrc  P;m, 


one  annexed,  copied  from  a  marble  in  the  Brilan 
Museum.* 

The  most  remarkable  object  upon  the  spina  were 
lw»  cohimns  (K)  supiwrting  seven  conical  balls, 
wtiich,  from  their  resemblance  to  eggs,  were  called 
tJra.*  These  arc  seen  in  the  woodcut  representing 
the  spina.  Their  use  was  to  enable  the  spectators 
to  count  the  number  of  rounds  which  had  been  run , 
for  which  purpose  they  arc  said  to  have  been  first 
introduettl  by  Agrippa,*  though  I.ivy  spealia  of  them 
long  before.''  Tliiy  ore,  therefore,  seven  in  num- 
ber, Kuch  being  the  number  of  the  circuits  made  in 
each  race  ;  and,  as  each  round  was  run,  one  of  the 
oca  was  put  up*  or  taken  down,  according  to  Varro.' 
An  egg  was  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  honour  of 
Caator  and  Pollux."  At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
spina  were  two  fiimUar  colunms  (G),  represented 
also  in  the  woodcut  over  the  second  chariot,  aus- 
taining  seven  dolpliins,  termed  ddphma,  or  delphi- 
narum  co/Mmmr/*  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  bo  removed,  but  ot)ly  placed  llierc  as 
corresponding  ornaments  to  the  ora  ;  and  the  (igure 
of  the  dolphin  was  selected  in  honour  of  Neptune." 
In  the  Lyons  mosaic,  subsequently  lo  be  noticed, 
the  delphina  are  represented  aa  fountains  spouting 


1.  Oil.,  p.  IflS.}— 9.  (Sact.,  Claud.,  4.)~3.  <Cawia)i>r..  Yar. 
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VI.,  6W.)— 19.  (TemU.,  1.0.) 


CIRCUS 


CTRCtTS. 


WRier;  but  in  a  l>a*-relief  of  ihe  Palazxn  Barbrri- 
ni,'  a  IfttUlcr  is  placed  against  ihe  columns  whuli 
support  lUe  dulpliiiis.  apparently  for  Ihe  purpose  ol 
Kscending  !o  lake  ihein  up  and  down.  Some  wri- 
ters fiuppuse  the  columns  which  supported  Ihe  oru 
and  dtiphxHtt  to  Ix;  the  ohaU  at  faltt  which  Juvenal 
nicnlions.'  But  the  -phala  were  not  columns,  but 
lowers,  erected,  as  circumstances  required,  between 
the  mcta  and  cnnpui,  or  extreme  circuit  of  tlie  area, 
when  sham-fighla  were  reprcstinled  m  the  circus* 
]3pside.s  these,  Uic  tpina  was  decorated  with  niaoy 
oUier  ubjecUf.  auch  as  obehsks,  statues,  altars,  and 
lemplefl,  which  do  not  appear  lo  have  bad  any  fixed 
locahly. 

It  will  be  ohserved  in  the  ground-plan  that  there 
IB  a  passage  between  the  mcta  and  spina,  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  :ho  latter  of  which  are  hollowed  out 
into  a  circular  recess :  and  several  of  the  ancient 
sculptures  afTord  similar  examples.  Thifl  might 
have  lieen  for  performing  the  sacrifice,  or  other 
oincefs  of  religious  worship,  with  which  the  games 
commenced  :  paiticularly  as  small  chapels  can  slill 
lie  seen  under  the  meta^  in  which  the  statues  of 
some  divinilies  must  have  been  placed.  It  wa& 
probably  under  llie  first  of  these  sjiiices  thai  the  al- 
tar of  the  god  Conxus  was  concealed  *  which  was 
excavated  upon  each  occasion  of  these  games.* 

At  Ihe  extremity  of  the  circus  in  which  the  two 
horns  of  the  caeca  ipmiinatc,  were  placed  tlie  stalls 
for  the  horses  and  chariots  (II,  H),  commonly  called 
carccrr.il  at,  and  Hubsfquently  to,  the  age  nf  Varro  ; 
but  more  nnciently  the  whole  line  uf  buddings  which 
confined  this  end  of  Lhp  circua  was  tcnncd  oppidum, 
becauBO,  with  its  gates  and  lowers,  it  resembled 
the  walls  of  a  town,*  which  is  foreibly  illustrated 
by  the  circus  umler  consideration,  where  lite  two 
towers  (I,  1)  ai  each  end  of  the  carcercj  are  stih 
standing.  The  number  of  carrcres  is  supposed  to 
have  been  usually  twelve,'  as  Ihey  are  in  this  plan  ; 
but  in  the  tnosaic  discovered  at  Lyons,  and  pub- 
lished by  Artaiul,'  there  are  only  eiglit  This  tno- 
«iic  has  several  peculiarities.  Moat  of  the  objects 
are  double.  There  Ja  a  double  set  of  ova  and  del- 
tiAmff,  one  of  each  sort  nt  each  end  of  the  xpijta ; 
and  eight  chahuls,  that  is,  a  double  set  for  each 
colour,  arc  insorled  'J'hey  were  vaults,  closed  in 
front  by  gates  of  open  woodwork  (cancelii),  which 
were  opened  &imuIlaneoualy  upon  tlie  signal  being 
given,*  by  removing  a  rope  {iajrXriy^^)  attached  lo 
pilasters  of  the  kind  called  Hcrma,  placed  for  that 
purfio&e  between  each  staJl ;  U|K>n  whii:b  the  gates 
were  immediately  thrown  open  by  ti  numler  of 
men,  probaldy  the  armcntam,  as  represented  in  the 
fijlh>wing  woodcut,  t^iketi  from  a  very  curi&ua  tnur- 
bl*-  in  the  Museo  Dorgiano  at  Velletri ;  which  also 
rewescnia  most  of  tlic  other  peculiarities  above 
nealioned  as  appertaining  to  the  carceres. 


In  the  mosaic  of  Lyons  the  man  is  represented 


1.  (Fkbretn.  Srutasoi.  de  Colnnin.  Tnijani,  p.  ]44.)— 3.  (!■  c.) 
1.  (Cuio|nra  Feniii",  ■.  «.  I'hal*. — S^irinn,  aJ  Vit|[.,  ^ti.,  ii^ 
705.— Rup«rti,  id  Jar.,  I.  r:.)— I.  (TertuU.,  Ub  Sprutac.,  c.  S.» 
i.  (Diuayi..  ii..  p.  Vt.) — 0-  (Feimw,  •.  t . — Vorm,  I>c  Lin(r.  Lai.. 
».,  Ii3.)— 7.  lCas»i«lor.,  Var.  Kp.,  in.,  51.)— 8.  (Detcrijiliau 
il'uii  MiKUiiiie,  ik«^.,  Lywiw.  IWll.) — W.  (Dionya.,  ni.,  p.  IW. — 
L'Mwi.¥l«»r.,  I.  c— Comnnro  Sil.  Ual-.xvi..  310.)— 10.  (Uhm!;!.,  L 
o  — Cotn|i«n.-  Srii'i).  aJ  Tliuwnl.,  IdylU,  «ii.,  5T.| 
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apparently  in  the  act  of  letting  po  the 
in  the  manner  de-vcribcd  by  Dionysius.' 
below,  which  is  from  a  marble  in  ilie  Bf 
Beum,'  represents  a  set  of  four  carcerta^  % 
Hcrma  and  canceUi  open,  as  left  aAer  tlic 


had  started,  in  which  the  gates  are  xmA 

inward. 

The  preceding  account  and  woodcuts* 
ficient  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  vark 
by  which  the  carceres  were  designated  fi 
language,  namely,  chustra,'  crypta,*  faiui 
fores  cuTCCTts,^  rf papula*  limina  cquanivt.* 

It  will  noi  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  1 
carceres  is  not  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  centre 
is  a  point  on  the  right  hand  of  the  arena 
sun  for  which  is  obviously  that  all  the 
might  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equa 
to  pass  over  between  the  carceres  and  mo 
course.  Mtireover,  the  Iw'o  sides  of  the 
not  parallel  to  each  oibt  r,  nor  the  spina.  U 
them  ;  but  they  are  so  planned  that  the 
miiu^hes  gradually  from  (lie  mouth  at  (J 
reaches  the  corresponding  line  at  the  opp 
of  the  f]w«a  (Iv).  where  it  is  narrower  by 
feet.  Tilts  miglu  have  proceeded  froni 
nr  he  neeessary  in  the  pre.'<ent  instance  a 
of  the  Imiiled  cxient  of  Ihe  circus  ;  for 
Ibnrorsix  chnr<iia  would  enter  the  moi 
course  nearly  ajixasf,  the  greatest  width 
required  at  thnt  spot  ;  but  as  they  got 
course,  and  oiu-  or  more  to*>k  the  Ic^d, 
width  would  be  no  lotiocr  necessary. 

Tlie  carceres  were  divided  into  two  » 
carh,  accurately  dcficribcd  by  Cassiodonu 
sena  ostia,  by  an  entrance  id  Ihe  centre  { 
Vvrta  Pompit ;  because  it  was  the  on* 
which  the  Circensian  procession  entered,  4 
it  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Ausoniua, 
ways  open,  forming  a  thoroughfare  throui 
cus,  Besides  this  enliancc,  there  wpre  fc 
two  at  the  termination  of  the  seats  beiwc 
vea  and  the  opptilum  (M,  M),  another  at  (> 
foiinh  at  (()),  under  the  vault  of  which 
deenraiions  arc  still  visible.  This  is  su 
he  the  /V/u  Triumphalis,  to  which  its 
seems  adapted.  One  of  tlie  others  was 
LrAt/iMcnjiA-,"  so  called  because  it  was 
Llirnugh  which  the  dead  bodies  of  those  kl' 
games  were  carried  uut.^' 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  a  ctf 
as  regards  the  interior  of  the  fabric.  Th( 
also  its  divisions  appropriated  to  particuh 
cs,wilh  a  nomenclature  uf  its  ownattacbe 
The  space  immediately  before  the  0/7K 
lenned  circus  primus;  that  near  the  mi 
circus  interior  or  tntimiis,^*  which  latter  8| 
Circus  Maximus,  was  also  teimed  ad  Mm 

1.  (I.e.)— a.  (ChamlM-r  XI..  No.  10.)  — 3.  (fim 
3W.— Hor.,  EpiMt..  I..  HIT,  9.)  — 4.  (Siilon.,  Otrm.^ 
—  5.  (Cwjiindur.,  Vir.  Ep.,  iii.,  11. 1  —ft.  {Aoaua.,  I 
11.)— 7.  (nn.l.TnU..  ¥.,«.,!».)-«.  (U-,  Met,  t 
Ilftl.,  xri.,  Sift.)  — 0.  (111.,  xvi.  317.1- 10.  (he,)  — 
xtiiL,  la.)  — 15.  (Umnrxl.,  ComnUMl.,  Ifl.}  —  IS-  | 
liiii.,  p.  in-I.)— 14.  (Vorru,  D»  Loiy   Lat.,  v.,  1M 


(  '  kf,  were  two  small  pedesuUs 

I  uii  I  .ti  II  ,Miji  ut' Ibe  podium,  to  which  >*a« 
a  chalked  rope  {alltd  Iinta^),  for  the  pur- 
aiakitij;  the  start  lair,  prc'cisely  as  is  prac- 
Kotne  (or  the  hurse-racca  during  Cami- 
us,  when  the  doors  of  the  carcertt  were 
i|)cii.  if  any  of  the  horses  ruMh(.>d  out  before 
^  tJiey  were  brought  up  by  ttiis  rojw  until 
B  were  fairly  abreast,  ulu'n  it  was  loosened 
\  ftMe,  and  all  poured  imu  the  eourso  at 
a  Ihe  Lyons  iiios.iic  the  aUxi  Imea  is  dis- 
aced  at  the  spot  jtiat  tneiitionod,  and  one 
larutts  IS  observed  to  be  upsei  at  iho  very 
klle  the  others  pursue  their  course.  A  scc- 
(tmea  is  also  drawn  across  the  course,  ex- 
f  way  di»W(i  lh»i  *;;ih«,  the  iihject  of  which 
w*:ft  cxphiintil  by  the  publisher  of  the  ino- 
bi-en  observed  that  tliisi  is  a  double 
the  circus  reprcsenii:d  was  probably 
l^ttdiiut  of  eight  chariots  starting 
necessary  that  an  alha  Imca 
Ibr  each  set;  and>  consequently, 
ribc  other.  The  wriler  has  oUcn 
tltuiled  to  above  hnppen  at  Home, 
^i  r  bwrsc  rushes  agiunat  the  rope 
I  ibrow-n  down.  This  tine,  for  an  rtbvious 
also  called  caU  and  crela.,*  from 
the  allusion  of  Pcrsius,"  crctata.  am- 
tie  scrvtHl  only  to  regulate  the  lum- 
Uf>.e  i  the  alfta  tuu-a  answered  to  the 
'^'iiininj*  iwst  of  modern  days  :  "perac- 
aii  cretam  sletere.""  Hence  the 
k^ero,"  "quasi  deeurso  spaiio  ad  ear- 
revocari ;"  and  of  Horace,"  "  mors 


riplion  the  Circus  Maximus  differ- 
in  site  and  magnificence  of  ernbel- 
II  as  )i  was  us^  for  hunting  wild 
Cirsar  drew  a  canal,  called  Euripus, 
around  tlie  tKtllom  of  the  poiitum,  to 
:ta(ors  who  sa'  there,'*  which  was 
iCTo."  but  subsequently  nislored  by 
It  possessed  also  another  variety 
I  ricd  or  balconies,  at  the  circular 
"i  or  nuCTiiiin*.*'    The  numbers 
Maxirnus  was  capable  of  contam- 
[»t  150,000  bv  DionvHiu;*,"2f»0.000 
t.fHW  by  i'.'Victof,"  all  of  which 
•rrect.  but  have  reference  to  ditfcrent 
history.     Ita  very  great  extent  i»  in- 
Jnvrnal."     Its  Inngih  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
|Rrw-«fl  three  stadia,  the  width  one,  and  the 
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bnr*   Asmlrius,   M«t.,  n..  p.  30>,  cd.  OuJnnidurp.— 

t  ^.•'■^  V  „  >■      M'lller,  ud  Varroii..  I.  e.)  — V.  (xvi., 

.)— 4.  (Viw.,  JEn.,  v-,31fl,  Sai, 

l'li«k,  TI.,  «M.  —  Hor..  Kp»l..  I., 

....  33f.,)-5.  iSiI.  Il<J..  XYi.,  591, ) 

-f.  (Plin.,  H.  >.,  XMT., 

I  1.  Eiii»Im  I0«.)  —  10.  (Sat-, 

',  titJ  cv>tnp«r«  iixT..  SS.) — 

:,  I.,  x»i-,    tyj  — 14.    [Conirara 

•  .  lit.,  p.  192.— Sort..  Jul..  39.)— 
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these  inTidious  distinctions  were  lost,  and  all  class- 
ea  sat  promiscuously  in  the  circus.*  The  M-ats 
were  then  marked  otl'  at  intervals  by  a  hue  or 
groove  drawn  across  them  {Unra),  so  that  ibe  spare 
included  between  the  two  lines  affltrded,  siiting- 
nwm  for  a  certain  number  of  spectators.  Hence 
the  allusion  of  Ovid  :* 

"  Quid  frustra  re/ugts  ?  eogit  no»  Itnea  jungt.*^ 

As  the  scats  were  hard  and  hijjh,  the  women  made 
use  of  a  cushion  {puhtnus)  and  a  footstool  {gcotii' 
Hum,  acabtllMtrC),  for  which  purpose  the  railing 
which  ran  along  the  upper  wIrc  of  each  praciHclio 
was  used  by  tliosc  who  sat  inunediatcly  above  it.* 
Hut  under  the  emperors,  whwi  it  became  necessary 
Lo  give  an  adventitious  rank  to  the  up|»er  classes 
by  privileges  and  distinctions,  Augustus  first,  then 
Claudius,  and  finally  Nero  and  Domitian,  again  sep- 
arated the  senators  and  equites  from  the  cominons.* 
The  sent  of  llic  emperor,  piJemar,^*  cubiculum,^*  was 
most  likely  in  the  same  situation  in  the  Circus  Max- 
unus  as  in  the  one  above  described.  It  was  gen- 
erally upon  the  podtum,  unless  when  he  prtsidii 
himself,  which  was  not  always  the  case  ;'*  but  then 
he  occupied  the  elevated  tribunal  of  the  president 
{BUggestus),  over  the  Porta  Pumpa.  The  cunsuls 
and  other  dignitaries  sat  above  the  carceres,"  indi- 
cations uf  which  seats  are  seen  in  the  first  wood- 
cut on  page  254  The  rest  of  the  oypidum  was 
probably  wcupied  by  the  musicians  and  persons  wlto 
formed  part  of  tlic  pmnpa. 

The  exterior  of  the  Circus  Maximus  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  one  story  high,  ab<ive  which 
were  shops  for  those  who  sold  refreshments.** 
Within  ibo  {tortico  were  ranges  of  dark  vaults, 
nhicli  supported  the  seats  of  the  cavta.  1'hese 
were  let  out  to  women  of  the  town." 

'I"he  Circensian  games  {Ludt  Circeas€3)werc  first 
insiitntcd  by  Romulus,  according  lo  the  legends, 
when  he  wished  to  attract  the  Sabine  pnpiilatlnn  to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  own  people 
with  wives,*'  and  were  celebrated  in  honour  uf  the 
god  Consus.  or  Neptunua  Equestns,  from  whom 
ihf'y  were  styled  Cohj»ii«/«."  But  after  the  eon- 
siniction  of  the  Cirrus  Maximus  they  were  called 
indiscriminately  Ctrccnsct,^*  Rotnanu  or  Magni.^* 
They  embraced  six  kinds  of  games.  J,  CiritBU«  ■ 
n.  liUDus  TKOiM;  HI.  PuoNA  EotevTBis  ;  IX 
Cektame!<  GvMNicuM  ;  V.  V»:natio  ;  VI.  Nauma- 
CHI*.  The  Inet  two  were  not  peculiar  to  the  circus, 
but  were  exhibited  also  in  the  amphitheatre,  or  in 
buildings  appropriated  for  them. 

The  games  commenced  with  a  grand  prfH-ession 
{PompA  C'irccTijnj),  in  which  all  iboac  who  were 
about  to  exhibit  in  the  circus,  as  well  as  persons  of 


1,  fPIin..  I.  c.)— 2.  (lit.,  p.  m.)— a,  (Diony*.,  lii.,  p.  I9S-)— 
i.  (Hint.  Hum..  toI.  i.,  p.  iSfi.  tr«ni>l.)  —  5.  (Snot.,  OirtAT.,  44.) 
— «.  (Ainor,,  111..  11.,  jy.  — Ciimparo  Ovid,  Art.  Amit.,  i.,  141.) 
7.  (Orid,  Art.  Am«.,  i.,  tM,  162.)— fl.  [Orit!,  Amor.,  Ill,  il , 
A4.>— 0.  (Surt..  OeUT.,  44.— Claml.SI.— N*<r>.1I.— l>«nit.,(i) 
-10.  {Sutl.,^)*!**.,  45.— a»wl.,4.)-ll.  (III..  NVr>.  12.)— II 
(Sam.,  Nrro,  1.  O— 13.  (Sidun..  Cbtid..  xiiii.,  SIT.)— '14.  (I>i» 
nri.,  ill.,  p.  193.) — 13.  (Juv.,Siit.,iii.,65.— I..juiiprid..  llcliuip^i,^ 
tt.)-l6.  (Vd.MM..il..«,»3.)-l7.  (LtT.  I.,  0.>-l8.  (Scrtiui 
■d  Virv..  G«ors.,  lii.,  18.)— 10.  {Lir.,  i.,  M.) 
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CISSOS. 


UISTA. 


of  the  circus  by  the  Goths  (A.B.  410) ; 
iot  rates  continued  at  Constantinople 
f  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians  (A.D. 

""ALLATIO.  {Vid,  Vallum.) 
species  of  Lark,  according  to  some, 
think  it  is  a  sohtary  bird  with  a  purple 
continually  haunts  the  rocks  and  shores 
The  poets  fabled  that  Scytia,  daughter 
i  changed  into  this  bird.' 
( (Kipaiov).  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole, 
e  opinion  that  this  is  the  Slender  This- 
ua  lenuijlorus*    (Kid.,  however,  Cae- 

an  insect  mentioned  by  Theophrastua* 
;o  grain.  Aldrovandus  decides  that  it 
<rith  the  Curculio,  which  infests  wheat 
leaning,  no  doubt,  the  CutcuUo  grana- 
eevil.  The  rpuf  was  a  species  of  Cut- 
nfcfits  pulse :  Scaliger  remarks  that  it 
fdSa^  by  Theophrastus.' 
i  gigt  >•  '•)  a  light  open  carriage  with 
adapted  to  carry  two  persons  rapidly 

place.    Its  form  is  sculptured  on  the 

column  at  Igel, 
(see  woodcut).  It 
case,  probably  un- 
•  The  cisia  were 
*n  by  mules  (cisi 
Cicero  mentions 
i  messenger  who 
miles  in  10  hours  in  such  vehicles, 
<ept  for  hire  at  the  stations  along  the 

a  proof  that  the  ancients  considered 
miles  per  hour  as  an  extraordinary 

conductors  of  these  hired  gigs  were 
,  and  were  subject  to  penalties  for  care- 
rous  driving.' 

r  CITTA  {Kiaoa,  Khra),  a  species  of 
^ardouin  and  most  of  the  earlier  corn- 
Id  to  be  the  Magpie,  or  Corvus  Pica,  L. 
iwever,  thinks  the  Jay,  or  Corvus  glan- 
e  applicable  to  the  Kiaaa  of  Aristotle. 

certainly  the  bird  described  by  Pliny 
me.'» 

IS  (Kiaar}pi0,  Pumice.  Theophrastus" 
are  that  Pumice  is  formed  by  the  ac- 
He  speaks  of  various  kinds,  specifying 
he  pumices  ofNisyrus  and  Melos;  the 
ich,  however,  are  not  genuine  pumices. 
Hill,  but  Tophi.  The  island  of  Meh>s 
»een  known  to  abound  with  pumices, 
the  very  finest  kind.  This  appears  to 
e  case  even  in  the  lime  of  Thcophras- 
■s  by  his  description  of  their  being  light 
r  easily  rubbed  into  powder.'^ 
or  CI'TTO.*  {Kiaao^,  kitto^),  the  cnm- 
Hedera  helix  The  three  .«pccies  of  it 
Dioscori'es"  and  other  ancient  writers 
ked  uf  jn  as  mere  varieties.  Theo- 
r  example,  says  that  the  three  princi- 
the  white,  tlie  black,  and  that  which  is 
\Xi^).  The  black  is  our  common  ivy, 
;  seems  to  be  only  the  same  plant  be- 
come capable  of  bearing  fruit.  "  That 
he  ivy  in  its  barren  slate,"  observes 
plain  from  the  account  which  Thco- 
18  of  it :  he  says  the  leaves  are  angu- 
e  neat  than  those  of  ivy,  which  has 


Hit.  Rflm.,  IT..  &,  fc  9.)— 9.  (Martvn  ad  Vinr., 
-OtkJ,  Met.,  viii..  15U.)— 3.  (Uiosor.,  iv.,  117. 
d.,  ,,  t.y—^.  (C.  PI..JV.,  15.)— 5.  (Ailams,  Ap- 

(Pestoa.  «,  T,  Ploxinum.) — 7.  (Virij.,  Catal., 
tiiU  ii.,  31.)— 8.  (Pru  Robcio  Anicr.,  *.)— 9.  (Ul- 
Aristot..  H.  A.,  ix.,  14. — Adania,  Append.,  ■■  v.) 
c,  xxiiii.,  &c.)— 12.  (Hill  ad  Thcophrart.  L  c  ) 
-14   rH  P..i.,  3;  -n.  IB.) 


I  them  )  junder  and  more  simple.  He  adds,  mcreo- 
ver,  that  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  it  seenu 
to  be  unknown  to  us.  Some,  indeed,  imagine  it  lo 
be  that  variety  of  which  the  leaves  are  variegated 
with  white.  But  Theophrastua  expressly  mentiona 
the  whiteness  of  the  fruit.  Pliny*  has  confounded 
the  ivy  with  the  cittiu,  being  deceived  by  the  simi* 
larity  of  the  two  names,  that  of  ivy  being  Ktoao^  or 
KiTTOf,  and  that  of  the  cisUtt  Kiarof."  Fee'  thinks 
that  the  white  ivy  is  the  Azarina  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
in  other  words,  the  Antirrhinum  aaarmumt  L. 
Sprengel,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  helix ;  "  toUt  enijn,"  he  observes,  "  quando- 
\  que  folia  habere  netvit  aUns  palleniia.^^ — The  bota- 
I  nists  of  the  Middle  Ages  established  as  a  species  of 
Ivy,  under  the  name  of  arborea,  a  variety  which  the 
modems  merely  distinguish  by  the  epithet  "  corym- 
bo»a."  It  is  the  same  with  that  of  which  Virgil 
speaks  in  the  third  Eclogue,  and  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Georgics,'  and  which  is  also  described  with 
as  much  elegance  as  precision  in  a  passage  of  the 
Culex.*  The  Hedera  nigraofthe  seventh  and  eighth 
i  Eclogues*  is  the  same  which  the  ancients  termed 
'  "  Di&nysiay"  from  its  being  sacred  to  Bacchus.  It 
[  is  the  Hedxra  poetica  of  Bauhin.  The  epithet  nigra 
has  reference  to  the  dark  hue  of  the  berries  and  the 
deep  green  colour  of  the  leaves.*  Sibthorp,  speak- 
ing of  the  Hedera  helix,  as  found  at  the  present  day 
in  Greece,  remarks,  "This  tree  hangs  as  a  curtain 
in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  marble  caves  ol 
Pendeli.    The  leaves  are  used  for  issues."^ 

CISTA  (Kiarri)  was  a  small  box  or  chest,  in  which 
anything  might  be  placed ;  but  the  tenn  was  more 
particularly  applied,  especially  among  the  Greeks, 
to  the  small  boxes  which  were  carried  in  proces- 
sion in  the  festivals  of  Demeter  an'd  Dionysus. 
These  boxes,  which  were  always  kept  closed  in  the 
public  processions,  contained  sacred  things  connect- 
ed with  the  worship  of  these  deities.* 

In  the  representations  of  the  Dionysian  pn>ces- 
sions,  which  frequently  form  the  subject  of  paint- 
ings on  ancient  vases,  women  carrying  ciste  are 


constantly  introduced.  From  one  of  these  paint- 
ings, given  by  Millin  in  his  Peintures  de  Vases- An- 
tiques,  the  preceding  woodcut  is  taken ;  and  a  simi- 
lar figure  from  the  same  work  is  given  on  page  188. 


1.  tH.  N.,  XT7.,  34.)— 9.  (Flore  de  Viwile,  p.  Ixit.)— 3.  (Ee- 
loR.,  iii.,  39.— Georg.,  ii.,  958.)— 4.  (t.,  140.)— 5.  (»ii.,  38  ;  tiu. 
12.)— «.  {F^e,  Flore  de  Vinole,  p.  Ixiii.)— 7  (Walpolf'i  Ma- 
moi™,  voL  i„.  p.  S40.)— 8.  (Ovid,  D«  Alt.  Amat.,  ii.,  flOO— Cfr 
tuU..I«iT    tm  — TibuU..  I ,  vu.,  46.) 
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•CrSTHUS  or  CISTUS  («rfof,  KitTTot).  The 
comriion  kiotoi;  of  tho  Greeks  was  either  the  Ciatu* 
Crtticua  or  C.  ladanifcrut.  This  is  the  tree  which 
produces  tho  famous  gum  Ladanum.  {Vid.  Lada- 
NUH.)  Sibthorp  makes  the  kIoto^  A ;/Avf  of  Dioscor- 
ides  to  be  the  Ciatu§  aahiftUiuM} 

(MSTOTHORUS  («ioro^dpof).  a  sUver  coin, 
which  is  Hupjwsed  to  belong  to  Rhodes,  and  which 
waH  in  general  circulation  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Romans.' 
U  took  its  nanio  from  tho  device  upon  it,  which  was 
either  the  sacriMl  cheat  (eitta.)  of  I3acchus,  or,  more 
pntlKibly,  a  flower  called  iriarof.  Its  value  is  ex- 
tn>mely  tineerlain,  as  the  only  information  we  pos- 
seHH  tm  the  subject  is  in  two  passages  of  Festus, 
which  nre  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which 
certainly  on*',  and  probably  the  other,  is  corrupt.* 
Mr.  llusscy  (p.  74,  Tfi},  from  existing  coins  which 
he  tuki'H  for  cistophori,  deti^miines  it  to  be  about  } 
of  the  Inter  Attic  drachma,  or  Roman  denarius  of 
the  licpiiblic,  and  worth  in  our  money  about  l\d. 

(^1 TIIAHA.     {Vid.  LvBA.) 

•('rrilllS  (KiTiMo  or  itir^Mo),  the  Citron-tree.  For 
A  lonj;  tH'hod,  ns  Yva  remarks,*  the  Citron  was  with- 
out any  (i|HH'ific  name  among  ttuth  the  Greeks  and 
Honmns.  ThtMtphrnstus  menily  calls  it  fitiUa  Mv- 
diNf/ 1)  llfpffimj.  Pliny"  styles  it  the  Median  or  As- 
syrian Applc-lr«H»,  ** Maiua  Mrdita  aire  Aaayriaca" 
At  a  liiirr  iM'ritKl,  fitiXra  llr/KriKiy  became  a  name  ap- 
pritpruitiHl  to  the  IVaeh-tree,  while  **  malua  Aaayri- 
mn"  ceased  to  Ih»  usi-d  at  nil :  the  designation  of 
tho  Ciiron-triH*  then  became  more  precise,  under 
the  npiH'lliition  of  malua  MrJifa  or  Citna  (/«i}7.ra  ■ 
Myi^iAi?,  Kir^Mii).  Of  all  the  siHvies  of  "  Citrua"  i 
thnt  which  Imtanists  tenn,  pir  rxfW/r nrr.  the  Citron- 
ITW*  of  MihIui,  was  proUibly  the  first  known  in  the 
West.  Virgil*  gives  u  beautiful  description  of  it, 
•lyltng  the  fruit  *'/V/i>  malum."  This  epithet  ftlti 
is  meant  to  indicate  tho  "happy"  employment  of 
tho  fnut  as  a  moans  of  euro  m  oases  of  p<.)isoning,  | 
us  well  as  on  other  *Hvasions ;  while  the  tristra  i 
ahcn  nuluMio,  acoordmg  to  Fee.  the  bitter  savour 
of  the  ruid.  for  it  is  of  ilio  rind  thai  tho  poet  hero 

Stints  out.  as  ho  thinks^  tho  nuMioal  uso :  ho  makes 
»  alluittou  to  tho  rt'ln'shmg  etfoot*  of  tho  citron, 
but  on1>  10  lis  tonio  action :  and  this  latter  could 
not  ivtiT  10  tho  juico,  the  proivrtios  of  which  won* 
tioi  a*  >ct  woU  known.  S*nno  coinmoittaiors  think 
lh,«,  when  Joscphus  speaks  oV  tho  apt»1o  ot'  rVt¥:.u 
wh'oh  n\  his  nnu*  s^tvc^I  as  "  W^f."  ho  moans  tho 
cUr\M»  rhis.  however,  cannot  h«*  c\»mvi.  It  wouh? 
seem  that  !io  merely  refenii  to  a  rot\iiirkaMo  and 
chcuv  k;:id  of  fn:-.t,  «h:ch  was  to  V  an  oiTorin^  to 
•he  l*n\l :  so  ihat  UJ,:-  cannoi  V  tho  llebtvw  for 
the  e-.wninv  or  us  pi\xi;uv  *  Ne.ihfr  is  \hivc 
M\y  jii^Hind  for  the  S:iief  that  iho  ,\ws  m  tho  tunc 
of  Mivcs  werx*  aci;'.:A:;t(V.  w::h  :h:s  trvr"  • — \\Ti:\V 
s«>>  that  the  fru;t  o:  the  c-.tT\tn  was  a  sjuv-Sc  aca:ns; 
(s>i>»vi.  an**,  alsfo  tha;  ;ho  Mevits  chiw«\* :;  as  a  »vt- 
i^vti\o  of  :V:;»*  >na:hs.  a:;.;  as  a  rxuuv.v  for  the 
flN;hu:A  ,\;h:T.*u*-»  n  "..ites  a  :\m»iiaye  s:.>n-  cf 
tho  Of  o:  c  ;r,'"s  jijrr.r.s:  ;\*:s.'n.  w^vh.V  ha,:::cra 
a  i!..r..*.  c!"  h.s  tt>..^  «:.*  c^verr-t^:  cf  Fj::jr<  ll-.-.s 
(xM.-ao:  ha.t  *c7>.-t:v.rHV.  ;axo  :v..',V:a..'':ors  s**  **ea;h 
^\  ihi*  Xkw  oi  A'-rt  r:*  As  ;^t>  we:x'  S",rj:  W.  to 
cwui-.vvv  A  rn'T^v..  tAk.r.;  .xv-.^asj^uv-.  on  therx 
(*\o  thwtt  a  o::r.x:  :o  ij;  iV  *vr.*rt;w<v^  oi* th  s 
*ax  th*l  tJw^*;;;^.  ;SrT  were  e\;\^\*  to  :he  N.;o  c:" 
iNc  nuv*!  ^y'lKXixxw  sc-7*fr.;s.  l^e;t  T«w.\t\:  no  :s- 
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dinary  n:8ulf,  inquired  of  the  soldier  wlio  gtia 
them  what  they  had  eaten  or  drunk  that  day, 
being  informed  that  they  had  ovlj  eaten  a  cr 
he  ordered  that  the  next  day  one  of  them  sti 
eat  citron  and  the  other  not.  He  who  had  not 
ed  the  citron  died  presently  after  he  was  bit 
the  other  remained  unhurt ! — Palladins^  seen 
have  been  the  first  who  cultivated  the  citroo 
any  success  in  Italy.  He  has  a  whole  chapti 
tho  subject  of  this  tree.  It  seems,  by  his  acct 
that  the  fruit  was  acrid,  which  <M)nfirm8  what ' 
ophrastus  and  Pliny  have  said  of  it,  that  it  wat 
esculent.  It  may  have  been  meliorated  hf  cu 
since  his  time.* 
CIVI'LE  JUS.  (Vid.  Jos  CiTiLB.) 
CIVI'LIS  ACTIO.    (r«f.Acno,p.  17.) 

CI  VIS.       (Vid.  CiTlTAB.) 

CI'VITAS  (GREEK)  (n(wUr«o).  In  the  '■ 
book  of  the  Kilitics,  Aristotle  commences  hii 
quiry  into  the  nature  of  states  with  the  ques 
"  What  constitutes  a  citizen !"  (iro>liTTf.)  H« 
6nes  a  citizen  to  be  one  who  is  a  partner  in  tfa 
gislative  and  judicial  power  (jUtox<k  Kptatui 
dpxf,i).  No  definition  will  equally  apply  to  all 
different  states  of  Greece,  or  to  any  single  sta 
different  times ;  the  above  seems  to  oomprri 
more  or  less  properly  all  those  whom  the  com 
use  of  language  entitled  to  the  name. 

A  state  in  the  heroic  ages  was  the  goremi 
of  a  prince ;  the  citizens  were  his  subjects,  anc 
rived  all  their  privileges,  civil  as  well  as  retig: 
from  their  nobles  and  princes.  Nothing  conkl  1 
been  farther  from  the  notions  of  those  times 
the  ideas  respecting  the  natural  equality  of  f^ 
which  were  considered  self-evident  axioms  is 
democracies  of  an  af^er  period.  In  the  caiiy 
ernments  there  were  no  formal  stipulations; 
kings  woro  amenable  to  the  gods  alone, 
shadows  of  a  council  and  assembly  were  alrcac 
existence,  but  their  business  was  to  obey.  C 
muniiy  of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  legal  ri| 
as  far  as  they  then  existed,  was  the  bond  of  nn 
and  thoir  privileges,  such  as  they  were,  were  r 
ily  grantc^d  to  naturalized  strangers.  Upon 
whole,  as  Wachsmuth  has  well  observed,  the 
tion  of  citizenship  in  the  heroic  age  only  existc 
far  as  the  ci>ndit!on  of  aliens  or  of  dmneatic  al 
was  its  negative. 

The  rise  of  a  dominant  class  gradually  overtt 
t  ho  monarchies  of  ancient  Greece.  Of  such  a  d 
tho  chief  characteristics  were  good  birth  and 
horoditan*  transmission  of  privileges,  the  posses 
C'f  land,  and  the  p^ rfonnanoe  of  military  sen 
To  those  characters  the  names  id^opoc,  imceif 
Tcr.\..^:..  Ac . st-vcraliv  correspond.  Strictly sp 
'.r^:.  :hose  were  the  only  citizens ;  yet  the  k 
c'.ass  were  qu.:c  distinct  from  bondmen  or  sla 
It  iVnin:h'>n'y  happened  that  the  nobility  occu 
the  for.:n<\:  towns,  whde  the  ^fiiof  lived  in 
c*n:Rtry  ar.*!  fo".jowed  agricuhuzal  porsnits:  w. 
ever  the  jastor  wenf  ^thcrv^  within  the  walb, 
Svoir.e  sean-.en  or  b^ndicrai^dmeo,  the  difien 
of  rar.ks  was  suvn  Kvi,  an  J  wealth  made  the  • 
s;.»r.»Ur.v  The  <;uarvis  of  the  oobihty  an 
:V:v.S)f'i<-^£^.:  t^ic  atimiximv  of  population  an 
::\x:;  '.r.uv  ;£ra:  .^^r-s.  all  tended  to  raise  the  k 
or\Vrs  :^XB  ;hf;r  >>1:;jca1  subjection.  It  mss 
:r:'.>:T.*.S-nv..  ;a\  itxi  Mie  possession  ofdomi 
siiT,-^  :f  ;i  7Ci.*ie>i  ;b«a  m  no  new  relation  to 
fcvtrr.;?^  Sv«.  i;  ary  ra:e  gave  than  leisnr 
at:en>i  :*  ib<  V.;rfifr  ictxv  of  a  cjtnen,  and 
wnrv:  to  -.TOTvaiftf  i>"j  ;v£::ica]  effiriencv. 

iV-T.^  :i>!'  vVc.r».:ss.TiswhvlifiAowedihehc 
Jtcrs.  rjr.iT^&'.m'.K'c  w-as  Tvaiily  granted  to  all 
.*. >  :^\;  : ,  jes  mx  iaI.v  t^f  c::^ifpship  increase 
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more  spariiif^ly  beatowe<].    The  ties 
nded  iroTii  the  pi'incc  to  the  alato, 
y  reladons  of  the-  lloimTtc  heroes 
for  the  TTfio^evint  of  a  later  penod 
lercoursc,  the  iniportaitce  of  these 
br^an  to  be  felt,  and  iUc  vpuino^  at  Alh- 
^r  imips,  obtainnri  riglits  only  inferior  lo 
ti  (  VuL  Pboxends.)    The  isopo- 

!■  ,  iiowevcr,  on  a  much  more  cx- 

^Mo.  ^.^.iiclunes  particular  privileges  were 
[as  iTTtyafiia,  the  right  of  intermarriage; 
I  the  right  of  aoiuiring  landed  property; 
pnniURUy  from  taxation,  especially  ariXna 
1^  from  the  tax  iinpotied  on  resident  aliens. 
t     ■  -1  were  inohided  under  the  gcn- 

h  J  or  iaoro^ireifl,  and  the* class 

kuicu  tiiciii  were  cnllcd  icorr ?.«{•■  They 
■ne  hardens  with  the  oiitzens,  and  could 
be  courts  or  trani^acl  business  wiili  the 
Uhotit  the  intervention  of  a  irpoordnjf.' 
it  of  citizenship  was  conferred  for  servicca 
he  auue.  the  rank  ifrmed  -poe^pia  or  Hvp- 
[lit  be  added.  Naiurulized  citizensr  even 
seat  grade,  were  nut  preriwly  in  the  same 
wiitt  the  citizen  hy  binh,  although  it  is 
t  in  what  the  diffbrcnce  consisted.  Some 
I  Ihey  were  excluded  from  the  assembly.* 
It  they  were  only  ineligible  to  oflicea,  or, 
le,  to  the  archonship.  * 

todidate  on  whom  the  ciliicenship  was  to 
nd  wiu  proposed  in  two  successive  aa- 
mt  the  eecond  of  wliich  at  least  six  thou- 
tens  roted  for  him  by  balUit :  eren  if  he 
I,  his  admission,  hkc  every  other  decree, 
t  dlirmK  a  whole  year  to  a  x/m^  waffav6- 
t  was  registered  in  a  phylc  and  dcmc,  but 
led  in  the  phratria  and  genos ;  and  hence 
n  argued  that  he  was  ineligible  to  the  of- 
Eftion  or  priest,  because  unable  to  partia- 
lis sacred  ntea  of  'A-6?,Xuv  Uarpuo^  or 
•Jap. 

ftf  the  phratrtffi  (whicli  were  retained 
lion  of  ClisUicnes,  when  their  num- 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  tnbes) 
Q  punty  and  legitimacy  of  descent 
ciUzeus.  Ari^lotle  says'  that  for  prac- 
il  was  sufficient  to  define  a  citizen 
or  grandson  of  a  citizen,  and  the  register 
was  kept  chiefly  as  a  record  of  llie 
of  the  parents.  If  any  one's  claim  was 
this  register  was  at  hand,  and  gave  an 
atl  doubts  about  the  rights  of  his  parents 
ideniiiy.  Every  ncwly-mamed  woman, 
iiixen.  was  enrolled  in  the  phnitris  of  htr 
nd  every  infant  registered  in  the  phratria 
of  its  father.  All  who  were  thus  regis- 
have  been  liom  in  lawful  wedlock,  of 
wer*»  themselves  citizens  ;  mdeed,  so 
1  I  that  the  omission  of  any  of  the 

-  m  the  marriage  of  the  parents, 

hM  " .7  lake  away  the  rights  of  citizeii- 

bl  pljce  the  offspring  under  serious  disa- 
This,  however,  wiis  only  carried  out  in  its 
|cmr  at  tlie  time  when  Athenian  citixcn- 
Talnable.  In  Solon's  time,  it  is  not 
the  oj&priog  of  a  citizen  and  of  a  for- 
Ml  incarred  any  rlvtl  disadvantage  ;  and 
■nof  Pericles,*  which  exacted  citizen- 
^^potlicr's  side,  appears  to  have  become 
Wfmoon  afterward,  as  we  And  it  rc-en- 
^urtophoii  ID  the  arcbonsbip  of  Euclidea, 


L,  PvAilc  Ei^Hi.  uf  AlhRns.  ii..  p.  310. 318— Niebuhr, 
n^  f .  40.  -  Uvnuiitm,  Manuftl.,  e.  vi.)— 3.  (Nmbubr, 
II.  ift.f-3.  (Ptii.,  iii.,l.>_4.  (Plat.,  Pflricl.,  c. 
*m.,  I*.  577,6) 


It  is  evident,  then,  from  the  very  object  of  the 
phratria^,  why  ihe  newly-admitled  citizen  was  noi 
enrolled  in  them.  As  the  siune  reason  did  not  ap- 
ply to  the  children,  iht^e,  if  bom  of  women  wli« 
were  citizens,  were  enrolled  in  the  ptimtrin  of  then 
maternal  grandfather.*  SttU  an  additional  safe- 
guard was  provided  by  the  registry  of  the  deme. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  son  of  a  citizen  was  re- 
quired lo  devote  two  years  to  the  exercises  of  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  he  was 
enrolled  in  his  deme  ;  and,  after  taking  the  oath  of 
a  citizen,  was  armed  in  the  presence  oi'  the  assem- 
bly. He  was  then  of  age.  and  might  marry  ;  but 
was  required  to  spend  two  years  more  as  a  vepiiro- 
}.oc  in  frontier  service  before  he  was  admitted  lo 
lake  port  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  ad- 
mission into  the  plir.itria  and  deme  were  alike  at- 
tended with  oaths  and  other  solemn  formalities: 
when  a  6oKifiaola  or  general  scrutiny  of  the  claims 
of  citizens  took  place,  it  was  intrusted  to  both  of 
them ;  indeed,  the  registry  of  the  deme  was  the 
only  check  ujion  the  natiiralizod  citizen. 

These  privileges,  however,  were  only  enjoyed 
while  the  citizen  was  trrlri^o^ :  in  other  words,  did 
not  incur  any  sort  of  uTiftia.  'An^ia  was  of  two 
sorts,  either  partial  or  total.  In  the  fonner  case, 
the  rights  of  citizenship  were  forfeited  for  a  time 
or  in  a  particular  ease  ;  as  when  public  debtors,  for 
instance,  were  debarred  from  the  aspembly  and 
courts  until  the  debt  was  paid ;'  or  when  a  plaintiff 
was  subjected  lo  un///a,  and  debarred  from  inslilu- 
ting  certain  public  suits  if  he  did  not  obtain  a  finh 
part  of  the  votes.'  Total  an/da  was  incurred  for 
the  worse  sort  of  crimes,  such  as  bribeiy,  embez- 
zlement, perjury,  neglect  of  parents,  &c.*  It  did 
not  a^ect  the  property  of  the  deUnquent,  but  only 
deprived  him  of  his  political  rights :  perhaps  it  did 
not  contain  any  idea  even  of  dishonour,  except  in 
50  far  as  it  wa.**  the  punishment  of  an  offence.  The 
piinishinent  did  tint  netre^'^arily  extend  to  the  family 
of  ihc  offender,  although  in  particular  eases  it  may 
have  done  so.* 

Recurring,  then,  to  Aristotle's  definition,  we  find 
the  essential  properties  of  Athenian  citizenship  to 
have  consisted  in  the  share  possessed  by  every  citi- 
zen in  the  legislature,  in  the  election  of  magistrates, 
in  the  6oKiftaa(a,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  citizen  wa» 
contained  was  the  }ivo^  or  clan ;  its  members  were 
termed  yevv^rat  or  AfioyuXaKTc^.  Thirty  yivft  form- 
ed a  ^Tpia,  which  latter  division,  as  was  observ* 
cd  above,  continued  to  subsist  long  after  the  four 
tribes,  to  which  the  twelve  phratncs  anciently  cor- 
responded, had  been  done  away  by  the  constitution 
of  Clisthenea.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the.sR  divisions  originated  in  the  common  descent 
of  the  persons  who  were  included  in  them,  as  Ihey 
certainly  did  not  imply  any  such  idea  in  later  times. 
Rather  they  are  lo  Ih?  consideretl  as  mere  political 
unions,  yet  formed  in  imitation  of  the  natural  lies 
of  the  pairiarah^  system. 

If  we  woulopicinre  to  ourselves  the  true  notion 
which  the  Greeks  imbodied  in  the  word  iroXic,  we 
must  lay  aside  all  modern  ideas  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  a  stale.  With  us,  practically,  if 
QOl  in  theory,  the  esaeniial  object  of  a  state  hardly 
embraces  more  than  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  most 
vivid  conception  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  every  part 
of  which  was  to  co-operate  to  some  great  end.  to 
which  all  other  duties  were  considered  as  subordi- 
nate. Thus  the  aim  of  democracy  was  said  to  be 
liberty;  wealU),  of  oligarcliy ;  and  education,  of  ar- 
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iBtocracy.  In  all  govcmmcnla  tho  endeavour  was 
to  draw  iho  sociaJ  union  as  eloso  a?  [xmsiblf,  and  it 
flccms  to  have  been  with  this  view  thiit  Aristotle 
Ujd  down  a  principle  w  hicli  answeretl  well  enoui;li 
to  tiic  accidoDtat  circunistancca  uf  the  Grecian 
staleif,  thai  a  noht  inuet  U*  or  i  ocitaiii  ttize  {Ov 
ynp^K  6cKa  fivptiiAuv  troXif  in  ianv^). 

This  unity  uf  purpoBc  was  nowhere  so  fully  car- 
ried out  as  in  the  government  of  .Sj)artn  ;  and,  if 
Spartn  19  to  be  looked  upon  us  the  modr-1  of  n  Do- 
rtan  state,  wc  may  add,  in  the  other  Uonan  govern- 
ments. Whether  Spartan  institutions  in  their  es- 
sential parts  were  tlic  crcaltun  of  a  single  master- 
mind, or  the  result  of  cireumstances  modified  only 
bj  iho  genius  of  Lyeurgua,  their  design  was  evi- 
deoUj  to  unit«  the  gnvemmg  body  among  iheni- 
selves  against  the  superiur  numbers  of  the  subject 
pupulalton.  The  division  of  lands,  the  syssitia.  the 
education  of  their  youths  all  tende<l  to  this  great 
object.  The  most  important  thing,  next  to  union 
among  themselves,  was  to  divide  the  subject  class, 
and.  accordingly,  we  hnd  the  government  confer- 
ring some,  iif  the  rights  of  eitiTJ-nshipon  the  Helots. 
Properly  speaking,  the  Helots  cannot  bo  said  to  have 
had  any  political  rigtils ;  yet,  being  serfs  of  the  soti, 
they  were  not  absolutely  under  the  control  of  their 
masters,  and  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country 
even  by  the  slate  itself  Their  condition  was  not 
one  of  hopeless  servitude;  a  legal  way  w.ia  open 
to  them,  by  whi<'h,  ihniugh  many  mtcrmediate  &ta- 
gea,  they  might  attain  to  liberty  and  citizenship.* 
Those  who  followc'd  their  masters  lo  war  were 
deemed  worthy  of  especial  confidence  ;  indeed, 
when  ihey  ser\'ed  among  the  heav^'-armcd,  it  seems 
10  have  been  usual  to  givo  them  their  liberty.  The 
dtaTiooiorairai,  by  whom  the  Spartan  Meet  was  nl- 
inoat  entirely  manned,  were  freedmen.  who  wv.tc. 
allowed  to  dwell  where  they  pleased,  and  prol>,ibly 
had  a  portion  of  land  allotted  them  by  the  state 
After  they  had  been  in  jsisseesion  of  their  liberty 
for  some  time,  they  appctar  to  have  boon  called  veo- 
AofiuAtic*  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  to 
that  of  the  cilixens  'Vhe  fidfhjvt^  or  fiutfaKe^  (as 
their  name  implies)  were  also  emancipated  Helots  ; 
their  descendants,  loo,  must  have  received  tho 
rights  of  citizenship,  as  CuUieralidas,  I.ysander,  and 
Gylippus  were  of  Mulliacic  origin.*  Wo  cannot 
suppose  that  they  pnsseil  niceHsarily  and  of  course 
into  tho  full  Spartan  fnnu  lust^t ;  it  is  much  more 
pnihahh*  that  nt  Sparta,  as  at  Athens,  inteniiarriugo 
with  citizens  might  at  last  entirely  obliterate  the 
badge  of  fonner  servitude. 

II1C  perioeci  are  not  to  be  consiidcml  as  a  snh- 
jecl  class,  but  rather  os  a  distinct  people,  separa- 
ted by  their  eufituma  lis  well  os  by  ihcir  origin  from 
the  genuine  Snarlans.  It  seems  unhkely  that  they 
were  admittrd  to  vote  in  the  Spartan  assembly  ; 
yet  they  undduhtedly  (Kissessed  civil  rights  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  U.-longed,'  and  which 
would  hardly  havo  been  called  7ry/.£ff  unless  they 
had  been  in  some  sense  tndepend^  bodies.  In 
the  army  they  commonly  served  JFhoplites,  and 
we  find  the  command  at  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  this 
class,*  In  respect  of  political  rtghrs,  the  perioeci 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  the  plebeians  in 
Ihe  early  history  of  Rome,  alihough  in  every  other 
rosiM-ct  far  better  off.  as  they  participated  in  the  di- 
vision of  lands,  and  enjoyed  tiie  exclusive  privilege 
uf  engaging  in  trade  and  commerce. 

What  confirms  the  view  hero  token  is  the  fact 
tlint,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  individual  of  this  class 
wa»  ever  raised  to  participate  in  Spartan  privileges 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
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to  Iixjk  upon  ihem  as  an  oppressed  rAc'      ' 
their  exclusion  fruin  the  assembly  cannot  < 
ed  in  this  light ,  for,  had  they  possessed  t'> 
lege,  their  residence  in  the  country  would  ha«t 
barred  them  from  its  excreiiie.     It  only  rr;mnir 
consider  in  wlial   the  superinrity  of  (he  geni 
Spattan  mity  have  consislrxl      In  the  lirxt 
besides  Lhr  riglil  uf  vuting  in  the  tui«*?iiihlyi 
coming  a  candidate  for  the  magistracif 
possessed  of  lands  and  slaves,  and  was 
empt  from  all  care  about  the  necessarievj 
aecondly.  on  the  field  of  battle  he  alwsi] 
among  the  hoplites ;  thirdly,  he  partteipal 
Spartan  education,  and  in  all  other  Dorii 
tions,  boih   civil   and   religious,      llw 
which  Sparta  Rhowed  to  admit  foreien^rt' 
[Nirtioiied  lo  the  value  of  the*<.»  priviTege*i 
Herodotus'  says  that  Sparta  had  only  eonf 
full  franchise  in  two  instances.     In  legal 
Spartans  were  p<\va\ ;   but  there  were  yet 
gradation.^,  which,  when  once  formed,  reuiocd 
hold  on   the  artstocraiic  feelings  of  the  i>^i[ 
FiT&t,  as  wc  should  naturally  expect,  iImtc  wsji 
dignity  of  the  Heraelide  famihi:^ ;  and,  comit 
with  this,  a  certain  prrj-eminencc  of  the  Hyl 
tribe.     Anntlier  distinction  was  that  betweeti 
bfioiot  and  inofi^oitc^  which  in  later  times  a| 
to  have  been  confiiderable.    The  latter  term 
biy  connirehcnded  those  citizens  who,  from 
tracy  of  manners  or  other  causes,  had  underi 
some  kind  of  civU  degradation.     To  these  1 
were  oppo.sed,  nlthongh  it  is  not  certain  in' 
precise difli?rence consisted.    It  need  ha  1 
cd,  that  at  Sparta,  as  elsewhere,  Ihe  union  of' 
with  birth  aJwaya  gave  a  sort  of  advenlitioni 
lo  its  possessor. 

All  the  Spartan  citizens  were  ineludod  ta 
three  tribes,  Hylleans,  Uymones  or  Uv  <n''i' 
Pamphihans,  each  of  which  were  di. 
oIm-'s  or  phratries.     Under  these  ob< 
undoubtedly  have  been  contiiine*!  som« 
division,  which  Miiller,  with  great  prot 
poses  to  have  been  termed  rp(o«'if     The 
of  Sparta,  as  of  most  oligarchical  states,  were 
owners,  although  this  does  not  ^t  ■  '■■  •■■  ''ire 
looked  upon  as  an  csseniial  of  1 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  i-i  i    to 

an  account  of  the  Grecian  constiitiiiutis, 
far  as  may  illustrate  the  rights  of  riiJKenshlp, 
perversions  in  the  form  of  government, 
to  Greek  ideas,  were  sufllcienl  lo  desli 
sential  notion  of  a  citizen,  is  a  question 
lowing  Aristotle's  example.*  we  may  be 
leave  undeeidrd.     Uf  who,  U'lng  persoi 
enjoyed  the  fullest  political  privileges,  partial 
in  the  assembly  and  courts  of  jndi'-fllnrn, 
gihle  to  the  lughc&t  olljces,  and  i  ■  .  dl 

inheritance  from  his  sncestors. 
fied   the  idea  which  the  Greeko  .^.\[j[tA 
word  TToz/fflr 

CrVITAS  (KOMAN).     Civilas means tbt ' 
body  of  civca  or  ineinhers  of  any  given  state, 
defined  by  Cierro*  lo  be  "concihum  ctetusquol 
inum;urf  socinti."    A  civit.is  is,  therefore, 
a  political  community,  sovereign  and  indE 
The  word  civilas  is  frequinlty  -       '  '^"  '"le 
writers  to  express  the  rights  oi 
diatingiiished  from  those  of  olh'.     , 
man  citizens,  as  in  the  phrases  dare  etmtiuem^ 
Tt  rivitatc,  uturpare  cipttatem. 

If  we  attempt  lo  distinguish  the  mcml 
given  civitas  from  all  other  people  in  the 
can  only  do  it  by  enumerating  all  Lbe 
duties  of  a  member  of  this  civilas,  wl 
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of  a  person  who  is  not  a  member 
■9f  any  riglits  and  duties  which  be^ 
''"r  of  Ihis  civitas,  and  do  not  belong 
h  it  a  member  of  this  civitas,  are 
mimeniiion,  it  is  an  inoompleie 
fur  the  ni;hl5  and  duties  not  cxprcss- 
sded  must  ho  TisaiimcA  as  common  to  the 
rs  of  this  civitas  and  to  all  the  world.  Hav- 
racraiod  oU  the  charactonalica  of  the  incm- 
'  any  given  civitas,  we  have  then  to  ehow 
,  man  acquires  them,  and  the  netlion  of  a 
r  ofEUch  civitas  is  then  conipkle. 

member*  of  a  pohtical  community  (eivta) 

ITC  more  fK)lit(cal  rights  than  others  :  n  prin- 

f  the  aid  of  which  Savigny*  has  expressed 

ad  clearly  the  diKtinction  between  the  two 

of  Rnman  citizens  under  the  Rcpub- 

free  Repubhc  there  were  two  classes 

itizcns,  one  that  bad,  and  annther  that 

a  share  m  the  sovereicn  power  {optima 

aptitmoj^re  cttct).     That  which  peculiarly 

iihed  the  higher  class  was  the  right  to  rote 

e,  atul  ibo  capacity  of  enjoying  magistracy 

m  et  AnnprM).'*    According  to  this  view, 

CivUatts  comprehended  that  wliieh  the  Ro- 

jus  publicum,  and  also,  and  most  par- 

,1  which  they  called  jus  privatum     The' 

comprehended  tbu  jus  connubii  and 

mercii,  and  those  who  had  not  these  had 

hip.     Those  who  had  the  jus   suflra- 

«nd  jus  bonorum  had  the  complete  citizen* 

',  in  other  words,  they  were  optimo  jure 

Thuse  who  had  the  piivatum,  but  not  the 

RD  JUS,  were  citizens,  though  citizens  of  an 

chaia.    The  jus  privatum  seems  to  be  equiv- 

•  the  jus  Quiritium,  and  the  civitas  Komana 

JOB  publicum.     Accordingly,  we  sometimes 

JUS  Quiritium  contrasted  with  the  Uoniana 

1»    Livy*  says  that,  until  B  C.  ISA,  the  Fwr- 

r.v\  Arpinales  had  the  civitas  with- 

■r.i. 

,ui=  .^..Ucd.  with  great  clearness,  a  distinc- 

{Bling  in  his  time  among  the  free  persons 

within  the  political  limits  of  the  Roman 

ich  It  is  of  great  importance  to  apprehend 

The  distinction  probably  existed  in  an 

priod  of  tJie  Roman  state,  and  certainly  ob- 

in  the  time  of  Cicero.     There  were  three 

of  such  persons,  namely,  eivcs,  J>atJni,  and 

Bi.    Gaius*  points  to  the  same  division  where 

i  thai  a  slave,  when  made  free,  might  be- 

civis  Komanus  or  a  U'tlmus,  or  might  be  in 

»bcr  of  the  peregrini  dedtticii.  according  to 

fanes.     Ctvit,  according  to  I'lpian,  is  he 

^^Bea  the  complete  rights  uf  a  Ruman  cill- 

H^^riNitj  was  incapable  of  exercising  the 

€  cnmmercium  and  connubium,  which  were 

racierutic  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  but 

I  capacity  for  making  all  kinds  of  contracts 

tnsTO  allowahie  by  the  jus  gentium.     The 

was  in  an  intermediate  state ;  he  bad  not 

iniibtum,   and.  consequently,  bad    not   the 

HiesUs,  nor  rights  of  agnatin ;  but  he  had  the 

BioBa.  or  the  right  of  acquiring  quiritariun 

Ip,  aiid  he  bad  also  a  capacity  for  all  acts 

to  quihtariao  ownership,  as  vindicatio,  in 

ttsio,    mancipatio.    and   tcstamenli    faciio, 

?l  rnmpri*<»  the  power  of  making  a  will  in 

forni,  and  of  becoming  heres  under  a  will. 

the  grneral  capacities  of  a  Latinusand 

but  a  Latiuus  or  a  peregrinus  might 

ial  favour  certain  rights  whicJi  he  liad 

irtuf  of  bis  condition  only.    The  legitima 


hercOitaawas  not  included  in  the  icstamenti  factrt^ 
for  the  legitima  hereditas  presupposed  agnatiu,  and 
agnatTo  presupposed  connubium. 

According  to  Kavigny,  the  notion  of  civb  and 
civitas  had  il6  origin  in  the  union  of  tho  patricii  and 
the  plebes  as  one  slate.  The  (feregrmitas.  in  the 
sen.sc  nlKivc  stated,  uriginated  in  tb^  conquest  ol  a 
state  by  the  Romans,  when  the  conquered  state  did 
not  obtain  the  civitas ;  and  he  conjectures  that  the 
notion  of  pcregrinitas  was  applied  origmally  to  all 
citizens  of  foreign  states  who  had  a  fcedus  with 
Rome. 

The  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  were  acquired  in 
several  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  a  person  iK-ing 
born  of  parents  who  were  Roman  citizens.  A  [«- 
ter  familias,  a  fihus  familias,  a  mater  familias,  and 
fUia  familias,  were  alt  Roman  citizens,  though  the 
first  only  was  sui  juris,  and  the  rest  were  not'  If  a 
Roman  citizen  married  a  I^tina  or  a  percgrina,  bo- 
lievmg  her  to  be  a  Human  citizen,  and  begot  a  child, 
this  child  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  father,  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  the  child 
was  either  a  Lallnus  or  a  peregrinus,  according  to 
the  condition  of  his  mother;  and  no  chftd  followed 
the  condition  of  his  father  unless  there  was  connu< 
bium  between  his  father  and  mother.  By  a  scna- 
tus  consultum,  the  parents  were  allowed  to  prove 
their  mistake  {causam  cnoris  probarc) ;  and,  on  this 
being  done,  both  the  mother  and  the  child  became 
Roman  citizens,  and.  as  a  consequence,  the  son 
was  in  the  power  of  the  father.*  Oilier  cases  rela- 
ting to  the  matter,  called  ctiustc  probaiio.  are  stated 
by  Gains,'  from  which  it  appears  that  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas  were  gradually  ex- 
tended.* 

A  slave  might  obtain  the  civitas  by  manumis- 
sion  {TtndUta),  by  the  census,  and  by  a  testamen* 
turn,  if  there  was  no  legal  impediment ;  but  it  de- 
pended on  circumstances,  as  already  stated,  whetb- 
er  ho  became  a  civis  Jlomanus,  a  Latinus,  or  in 
the  number  of  the  peregrini  dedilicit    {Vid.  Mam- 

CMIRBlO.) 

The  civitas  could  be  conferred  on  a  foreigner  by 
a  lex,  as  in  the  case  of  Archias,  who  was  a  civis  ol 
Heraclea,  a  civitas  which  bad  a  focdus  with  Rome 
and  who  claimed  the  civitas  Romana  under  the  pro-^ 
visions  of  a  lexofSilvanus  and  Carbo,  B.C.  89.*  By 
the  provisions  of  this  lex,  the  person  who  chose  to 
take  the  benefit  of  it  was  required,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  passing  of  the  lex,  to  signify  to  the 
praetor  his  wish  and  consent  to  accept  the  civitas 
(proven).  Cicero*  speaks  of  the  civitas  being  giv- 
en to  all  the  Neapolitani ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro 
Balbo*  he  alludes  to  the  Julian  lex  (B.C.  90),  by 
which  the  civitas  was  given  to  the  sociiand  Latini ; 
and  he  remarks  that  a  great  number  of  the  people 
of  Heraclea  and  Neapolis  made  opposition  to  tliis 
measure,  preferring  their  former  relation  to  Rome 
as  civitaiea  fsderato;  (/a:dens  mi  liUrlatem)  to 
the  Romana  civitas.  The  lex  of  Silvanus  and 
Carbo  srenwb  have  been  intended  to  supply  a  de- 
fect in  the  Julia  lex,  and  to  give  the  civitas,  under 
certain  Jimiiations.  to  foreigners  who  were  citizens 
of  fcedcrale  stales  (fudcralis  civitatihua  tuhcnjttt) 
Thus  the  great  mass  of  the  Ilahans  obtained  thi 
civitas,  and  the  privileges  of  the  former  civitates 
ftederatiE  were  extendi  to  the  provinces,  first  to 
part  of  Gaul,  and  then  to  Sicily,  under  ibe  name  of 
Jus  Lalii  or  Latimtas  This  Latinitas  gave  a  man 
the  right  of  acquiring  the  Roman  cilizenship  by 
having  exercised  a  magistralus  in  bis  own  civi- 
tas ;  a  privilege  which  belonged  to  the  fcederalw 
civitates  of  Italy  before  they  obtained  the  Roman 
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eivitas.  Tt  probably  also  included  the  LatinitaB  of 
Uipian,  that  \&,  the  commorcium  or  individual  privi- 
lege' 

WiiU  the  establiflhmpnt  of  ihe  im|>erial  power, 
tlio  political  rights  of  Koiiian  citizena  became  in- 
significant, and  the  commcrcium  aad  the  more  easy 
acquisition  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  the 
only  parts  of  the  civitas  that  were  valuable.  The 
constitution  of  Antoniiiua  Ciiracallu,  which  gave  the 
L'ivilas  to  all  the  Rumaii  world,  applied  only  to  coin- 
numitirs,  and  not  to  individuals ;  its  efTect  was  to 
make  all  t\w  cities  in  the  empire  municipia,  and  all 
Latini  into  cives.  The  dtslinclion  of  cives  and  I^v- 
lini,  from  Ihia  time  for\4'arcl,  only  applied  to  individ- 
uals, namely,  to  freedinen  and  ttieir  chddren.  The 
pcregrinitofi.  in  like  manner,  ceased  to  be  applica- 
ble to  communities,  and  nnly  exiiited  in  tlie  dedi- 
tir*ii  as  a  class  of  individuals.  The  legislation  uf 
Justinian  finally  put  an  end  to  what  remained  of 
thi3  ancient  diriftion  into  clasapa,  and  the  only  rif- 
vision  of  persons  was  iuto  subjects  of  the  Cicsar 
and  slaves. 

The  origin  of  ihc  Lalinitas  of  Ulpian  is  referred 
by  Savijjny,  by  an  ingenious  conjecture,  to  the 
year  B.C.  209,  when  eighteen  of  the  thirty  Latin 
colonies  remained  true  to  Hume  in  their  struggle 
a^inst  Hannibal,  whilo  twelve  refused  their  aid. 
The  disloyal  colonies  were  punished  ;  and  it  is  a 
conjecture  of  Saxigny,  and,  though  only  a  conjec- 
lure,  ooe  supported  by  strong  reasons,  that  the 
eijihteen  loyal  colonies  received  the  comnK'icium 
Qs  the  reward  of  ihcir  loyalty,  and  that  ibey  are  the 
origin  of  the  Latinitaa  of  Ulpian.  This  c^injeclurc 
renders  intelligible  the  passage  in  Cicero's  oration,* 
in  which  he  speaks  of  nexum  and  hereditas  as  the 
rights  of  the  twelve  (eighteen  ?)  colonies. 

The  word  eivitas  is  often  used  by  the  Roman 
wTilers  to  express  any  political  community,  as  Civ- 
itas  Antiochiensium,  lVc. 

(Savi^ny,  Zetdchnfl,  v.,  Ac,  Vcbcr  die  Entstt- 
hung,  «S:c  ,  dcT  Latimtat ;  Hetnecc  ,  St/iitaf;ma,  ed. 
Hnubold.  Epicrittn  ;  Kosshirt,  Gnindlinicn  dea  Rom. 
RaMis,  EinUitungi  and  nid.  Baihihhkkt^  and  Cx- 
rPT.) 

CLARIGATrO.     (Kid,  Fetulbs.) 

CLASSES.     (KiJ.  Caput,  Comiti*.) 

CLA'SSICDM.     (V'irf.  Co»xu.) 

CLAVA'RIUM.     iVid.  Clavu.  ) 

CLAVIS  (k'/Mi;,  dim.  K?.etdiov),  a  Key.  Tlie  key 
was  used  in  very  early  times,  and  was  probably 
inlroduccfl  into  Ureeee  from  E^pt ;  although  Eu- 
slathius'  slnlea  that  in  early  times  ali  fastenings 
were  made  by  chains,  and  that  keys  were  conipar- 
Qtively  of  a  much  later  invpniion,  which  inventinn 
he  attributes  to  the  Laconians.  Pliny*  records  (he 
name  of  nieodonis  of  Samoa  as  the  invintnr,  the 
person  to  wliom  the  an  of  fusing  bronze  and  iron  is 
a9rribod  by  Pausanias.     (Vid.  lisoNzi:,  p   178  ) 

We  have  no  evidence  regarding  the  materials  of 
which  the  Greeks  m.tde  their  keys,  ^i  among  the 
Itoouius  Ihr  lorger  and  coarser  soV  were  made 
•f  tzon.    Thoaa  discovered  at  Pompeii  and  eJse- 

_     «f«  BKMrtly  of  bronze,  which  we  may  assume 

,^«f  «  btHXet  description,  such  as  were  kept  by 

tmatrona)  of  the  household.    In  ages 

|0M  and  even  wood  aro  mentioned  as 

which  keys  were  madc.» 

K9UUIM  the  key  of  the  house  was 

h»  fOlWr  (janitor*},  and  the  keys  of 

la  the  household  to  the  slave 

<^  ^ach  department  devolved,^ 


upon  a  knowledge  of  which  custom  tl 
epij^ram  in  Manial'  turns. 

M'hen  a  Roman  woman  first  entered  h 
band's  house  after  niarriaire,  the  keys  of  thi 
were  consigned  to  her.  Hence,  when  a  w 
divorced,  the  keys  were  taken  from  her;"  an 
she  separated  from  her  husband,  she  sent  hi 
the  keys*  The  keys  of  the  wine-cellar  wer 
ever,  not  given  to  the  wife,  apci)rdmg  to  Phn 
relates  a  story,  upon  the  authority  of  Fabius 
of  a  married  woman  being  siar^cd  to  dealli 
relatives  for  having  picked  the  lock  of  the  d 
which  the  keys  of  the  cellar  were  kept. 

The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  lioy  I) 
Pompeii,  and  now  preserved  in  tlie  Museum 
pies,  the  size  of  which  indieate.s  il;at  it  was  i 
a  door-key.  The  tongue,  wiih  an  eye  in  it 
jirojecLs  from  the  cxtremiiy  of  ihe  handle,  u 
siitj|)end  it  from  the  porter's  watsL 


J^FPmil 


^    (ProOcln*,  S4.)  — 3. 

.  57,)— 5,  (Au^iOQ.,  Dr 
^,  .U.iH.  Meu  L,  p.  &3.  ed. 
l?*j— T.  (S«iwc.,  I>B  h«,  li., 


The  expression  sub  claei  ct^ie*  corresponi 
the  English  one,  "  to  be  under  lock  and  key 
cUpia  IS  sometimes  used  by  the  L,aiin  aulJ 
signify  the  bolt  it  shoots.' 

The  city  gates  were  locked  by  keys,'  lilu 
of  our  own  towns  during  the  Middle  Ages 

Another  son  of  key,  or,  rather,  a  key  fiii 
other  sort  of  lock,  which  PJautus  call:*  cZ<ij)f 
iiica,*  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  with  lock: 
could  only  be  opened  from  the  inside,  such 
stated  to  have  been  originally  in  use  amc 
Egyptians  and  Laconians  {ov  yup,  uc  vvt\  ixr 
al  KXiidtCi  uAA'  h-dov  to  ira'/Midv  rc^'  Aiyi 
KOi  AaKuat*).  These  are  termed  hXtid^a  tpn 
Aristophanes,'"  because  thc-y  were  not  visible 
outside,  and  in  the  singular,  dauMo.  clarii,  \ 
gU  /'  but  the  reading  in  this  passage  is  ver>' 
ful.*'  Other  writers  consider  the  nXctdia 
and  ciaves  Lacomat  to  be  iii\i!,^  keys,  sucU 
now  call  "skeletons,"  and  ihe  Romans,  in  f 
bnguagt',  adullenim  ;'*  wherein  coDsi&ts  the 
the  allusion  in  Ovid, 
*'  Nomine  cumdoceat,  quid  agamua,  adulter*  cU 

The  next  woodcnt  represents  one  of  two  a 
ly  fonned  keys,  which  were  discovered  in  11 
and  published  by  Lipsius  "  It  has  no  handk 
as  a  lever,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  beei 


for  a  lock  with  wards,  whic-h  cannot  bo  tumei 
out  a  certain  application  of  force  ;  but.  by  ini 
the  thumb  or  forctinger  into  the  ring,  it  would 
ply  sulKcient  to  raise  a  latch  or  push  back  i 
and  thus  one  sort,  at  least,  of  the  keva  tPrmetl 
tat  seems  to  be  identified  with  the '"  latcb-kc 
use  among  us ;  for,  when  placed  in  the  k 
(c/ari  trnmittenda  fijramen^*),  it  would  be  almi 


0.  tT.b«n  I.,  vi..  M;  Il.,,T.,3l.)-7.  (Lit.,  htm.  S 
(Mr^..  It.,  t.,  5:.>-»,  iTh*on.  wl  Xniunx,  IW.i  —  |o, 
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CLAVUS. 

in  it,  the  ring  only,  which  lies  at  right 
wnrdsi,  and  that  scarcely,  being  risible 

S  (9^0;.  yofi^),  a  Natl.  Tn  the  subterra- 
inber  at  Mycenir,*  supposed  to  be  the 
f  Atreua  \  view  of  which  is  givfn  in  Sir 
'»  "-•'iry  oi  (.Jrcocc  (pJaic  ti.),  the  stones 
:  ndncal  dome  ja  constnjcled  are 
.  i.lar  senea  of  bronze  nails,  running 
MitlM^uUr  ruwa,  and  at  equal  distances,  frotn 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vault.  It  is  supposed 
ly  served  10  atiaoh  thin  plates  of  the  same 
'  the  masonr)'.  an  a  coating  for  tho  interior 
hamber  ;  and  lieoce  it  is  that  these  eubler- 
workK.  which  served  for  prisons  as  well  Bs 
,  hke  the  one  in  which  Danad  ia  said  to 
I  conAncfl,  were  called  by  the  poets  braxen 
».■  Two  of  these  nails  arc  represented  in 
hxed  woodcut,  of  two  thirds  the  real  size  ; 
vfSS  parts  of  copper  to  IS  of  tin. 


(rrftrr  was  pre.«»ent  at  the  of)eniiii!  of  an 
Wojb  at  C«re,  tn  the  year  I83*i,  which  had 
<n  entered  since  ihc  day  it  was  closed  up 
|»&oary  of  which  it  was  con&iructed  was 
with  riads  exactly  aimUar  in  make  and  ma- 
those  ^ven  above.  up»in  which  were  hung 
omamenta  in  fi^ld  and  sUver,  entombed, 
g  to  cuiitom,  with  their  deceased  owner, 
of  litis  description  were  termed  iraialea  and 
*  by  the  Romans,  because  Ihcy  were  osed, 

i»e.  in  join  the  liirgerbcama  Urabes)  together. 

iie  allusion  of  Cicero.*  "  Ut  hoc  bcncficium 
figcret  ;*'  and  Horace  amis  Nccessitaa 
nail  of  the  some  kind.*  or  of  adamant/ 

tth  to  river,  as  it  were,  inevociibly  the  de- 
Fortune.  Thus  Atropos  is  xcprescnted  in 
lined  woodcut,  taken  from  a  cup  found  at 


Upon  which  the  story  of  Mcleagcr  and  Al- 
I  inibodiod.'  with  a  liammer  in  her  right 


m^A.,  IB.  ♦  5.)  — 1.  (Hi»r.,  Cnnn.,  III.,  xri.,  I.)  — I. 
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CLAVUS  GUDERNAC0LI. 

hand,  driving  a  nail  which  she  holds  against  the 
wall  with  her  lefl. 

The  next  cut  represents  a  nail  of  Roman  work- 
manship,^ which  IS  highly  nrnamented  and  very  cu> 
rious.  Two  of  its  faces  are  given,  but  the  pattern 
varies  on  each  of  the  four. 


|Av-v^.~^ 


It  is  difhcult  (0  hay  to  what  u»f  this  nail  was  ap- 
plied, 'i'he  ornamented  head  shows  that  it  was 
never  intended  tn  be  driven  by  the  hammer ;  nor 
would  any  part  but  the  mere  point,  which  alone  la 
plain  and  round,  have  bicn  in^ened  into  any  extra 
neoue  uialerial.  It  might  po^ibly  hare  been  used 
for  the  hair,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut on  page  21. 

Bronze  nails  were  used  in  ship-building,'  and  to 
ornament  doors,  ts  exhibited  in  those  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Home  ;  in  which  case  the  head  of  the  nad 
was  called  hulU^  and  richly  ornamented,  of  which 
apt'cinicns  are  given  at  page  181. 

The  soles  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
dier were  also  studded  with  nails,  ihence  callec^ 
"c/opi  caligarii."  {V\d.  CalioaJ.  These  do  not 
appear  to  liave  been  hob  nails,  for  the  [mrpoae  of 
making  the  sole  durable,  but  sharp- pom  ted  ones, 
m  order  to  give  the  wearer  a  (inner  footing  on  tb« 
grrtuiid ;  for  so  they  are  described  by  Josephus," 
X-rodiiftaTa  ircirapfuvn  m  «v«if  xa't  oieciv  }j?,oif.  The 
men  received  a  donative  fur  the  purpose  of  provi- 
ding themselves  with  tliese  necessaries,  whieti  was 
thenc«  called  cUranum* 

CLAVUS  ANNA'LIS.  In  the  early  agca  o( 
Rome,  when  letters  were  yet  scarcely  in  use,  the 
Romans  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  years  by  driving 
a  nail,  on  the  ides  of  each  Septemlier,  into  the  side 
wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Oplimus  Mnximus, 
which  ceremony  was  performed  by  llie  pra:lor  Max- 
inius.*  In  after  ages  ihi»  practice  fell  into  disuse, 
though  the  ignorant  peasantry  seem  10  have  retain- 
ed the  custom,  as  a  method  of  marking  dates,  down 
to  a  very  late  period'  Tpon  some  occasions  a  dic- 
tator was  created  tn  drive  the  nail ;  but  iheu  it  was 
not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  marking  the  year,  but 
from  a  superslitioiis  feeling  that  any  great  calamity, 
which  happened  at  the  time  to  atthcl  the  city,  would 
be  stayed  if  the  usual  ceremony  was  performed  by 
another  than  the  usual  officer.' 

CLAVUS  GUUERNA'CULI,  the  handle  or  shaft 
nf  a  rudder,*  which  Vitruvius'  appropriately  terms 
"ansa  fiuUrnofuU,  guod  ohi^  u  GntctJt  apjtflliitur.'* 
The  rudder  itself  is  githernaculum  ;  in  Greek,  r-r/do- 
Xiov  liotH  tiiG  words  are  accurately  distinguished 
by  Virgil/* 
"  Ipse  ffuhtrnaado  rector  sulnt^  tpse  magttter. 

Hortaturqiu  tiros,  tUtumque  ad  liltora  torqaet* 
and  by  Cicero."    But  it  is  sometimes  used  for  th« 
rudder  itself,  as.  for  instance,  by  Ennius : 

"  Vt  clavum  rectum  fencdm,  navcmque  futcrnan."^* 

Oto^  IS  also  used  in  both  senses,  and  in  thf>  sam« 
way.*"  The  true  meaning  o'  the  word  will  be  un- 
derstood by  referring  to  the  w  ondcut  at  page  58  in 
which  a  ship  with  its  rudder  is  represented  :  tbt^ 
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CLAVUS  ANGUSTUS. 

imr^ualut,  rlarum  mutitftaf  tn  horas." 

ts  clarua  was  also  worn  by  the  priests  of 

Canhapc,'  and  by  the  priests  of  Horcuies 

and  napkins  wore  fiomriimes  so  dcoora- 
dl  as  tablc-clollis,  and  coverlela  (torafia) 
c')ics  upon  which  Up.  ancionls  reclined  at 
I* 

IS  clavua  is  said  to  have  hern  introduced 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  to  have  been 
f  htm  ailer  his  conquest  of  the  Ktrus* 
r  does  il  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
lUr  class  during  the  earlier  periods,  bnt 
en  worn  by  all  ranks  promiscuously.*  It 
ude  ui  public  mourning.^ 
Amoostcs.  This  omiinient  is  not  found, 
than  the  tatus  ctavus,  upon  any  of  tbe 
CDtcd  before  the  decline  of  the  arts ,  and 
he  same  dlfCcuIties  occur  in  attempting 
U  form  and  fashion,  lliat  it  was  nar- 
tbe  other  is  evident  from  the  name 
■eU  as  from  other  epithets  l»esiowed  upon 
rr  clavus/'*  "  arclum  purpura;  lumen  ;"• 
was  of  a  purple  colour,  attached  to  a  tu- 

the  waist,  is  also  evident  from  the  pas- 

Btius  ana  Quiactilian"  already  cited. 
ipeovcr,  icason  for  supposing  that  the 
fta  consisted  in  two  narrow  etripcs 
one  broad  one ;  for  it  is  observed  that 
clavus  is  always  used  in  the  singular 
hen  the  tunica  latielavia  is  referred  to, 
ic  plural  number  {rlavt)  is  often  mot  with 
le  to  the  ungusticlavia;  as  in  the  possaj^u 
ion  just  mentioned,  purpujc  is  applied  to 
and  purpura  to  the  latter  of  these  gar- 
;  seeais,  thcrel'ore,  probable  that  the  an- 
was  disUnguislied  by  two  narrow  parpic 
irmini;  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  top 
loin  oi  lilt:  tunic,  one  from  each  shouldt^r, 
uier  represented  by  the  three  l);;ureii  iii- 
kJow,  all  of  which  are  taken  from  sepul- 
llDgv  executed  subsequently  to  the  iniro- 
Christianiiy  at  Rome.  The  female  figure 
|,  hand)  which  is  eupieJ  from  Duunarotti/* 
I  tite  goddess  Moiieta,  and  she  wears  a 
pie.  The  one  on  the  ri.^ht  hand  is  from 
tj  on  the  Via  Salara  Nova,  and  repre- 
|rilhi,  an  early  martyr;  it  la  jntrodiiced 
(he  whole  extent  of  the  clavi ,  but  the 
wears  is  not  the  common  tume,  but  of 
Vitiinuiicj.  the  sleeves  of  whiclj  are 


V 


'  is  selected  Irom  three  of  a  sim- 
entiDg   Shadraeh,  Meshach,  and 
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CI.ERU(;iti. 

Abednego,  from  the  tomb  of  Pope  Callislo  on  the 
Via  Appia;  all  Ihree  wear  the  ordinar>'  tunic  j^irt 
at  the  waist,  as  indicated  by  Quinctihan,  but  with 
long  sleeves,  as  was  cuslomao'  under  the  Empire, 
and  the  stripes  are  painted  in  purple  i  so  that  we 
may  fairly  consider  it  to  aflbrd  a  correct  example 
of  the  tunica  angusliclavta. 


TIms  dcroralion  belonged  properly  to  the  e<im«- 
Irian  order,'  ibr.  though  the  children  of  etiuofiirians, 
as  has  l>een  stated,  were  sometunes  lioiiourod  by 
penniSsiion  to  wear  the  latus  clavus  at  nn  early  age, 
Ihey  were  obliged  to  luy  it  aside  if  they  did  not  en- 
ter the  senate  when  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
which  obligation  appears  to  have  bien  lost  sight  of 
fur  some  tune  after  the  Augustan  period  ,  for  it  is 
stated  by  l^mpridius'  that  Alexander  Sevoms  dis- 
tinguished  the  equites  from  the  senatorcs  by  tha 
character  of  their  clavus.  which  must  be  taken  aa 
a  recEirreucc  to  tho  ancient  practice,  and  not  an 
innovniion  then  first  adopted. 

•CLEM'ATIS  or  CLKMATITIS  (Uwiorif.  kAu- 
/iartnf),  a  species  of  plant,  ciitumonly  identified 
with  the  Winter-green  or  Periwinkle.  Dioseorides* 
mentions  two  kinds  :  the  first  of  these  Sprengel 
refers  to  the  Periwinkle,  namely,  Vinca  major  or 
minm- ;  the  other,  which  is  properly  called  KXtfiari- 
nj-,  he  is  disposed  to  follow  Stbihorp  in  referring  to 
the  CUmalta  cirrkosa.  The  term  xXi^par/c  is  derived 
from  Kl^fta,  "a  tendril"  or  "claspcr,"  and  has  ref- 
erence to  tho  climbing  habits  of  the  plant.  The 
epithets  6a^voei6^i  ("  laurel-like")  and  af^vpvotti^ 
("myrrh-like")  are  sometimes  given  to  tho  xltj/ia- 
Tt^,  as  well  as  that  of  itoXvyovotidt)^,  "rescmhlmg 
rroXtyovw,  or  Knoi-grass."*  Pliny  derives  the  Latin 
name  ri«ru  from  rincirt,  *'  to  bind"  or  **  encom- 
pass," in  allusion  to  the  Winter-green's  encircling 
or  twining  around  trees.*  The  same  writer  alludes 
to  various  medical  uses  of  this  plant,  in  cases  of 
dysentery,  fluxions  of  the  eyes,  ha^morrhoides,  the 
bile  of  serpenls.  Arc.  U  is  found  sometimes  with 
white  tlowers,  less  frequently  with  red  or  purple 
one8>  The  name  of  this  plant  in  modern  Greece 
is  ayoioXi'rCfl.     Sibthorp  found  il  in  Elis  and  Argolu*.  * 

CLEPSY'DRA.     {Vid.  Hokolooium  ) 

CLERU'CHI  {K}.7fpovx**t).  Athenian  citizens  who 
occupied  conquered  lands  were  termed  xXf//>cn;.^-ot, 
and  their  possession  K7,t)povxia.  The  earliest  ex- 
ample to  which  the  term,  in  ita  strict  sense,  is  ap- 
plicable, is  the  fjccupalion  of  the  domains  of  the 
Chdlcidian  knights  (iTTotfuroO  by  four  thousand 
Athenian  citizens,  B.C.  b06.» 

fn  as.signing  a  date  to  the  commencement  of  this 
system  of  colonization,  wo  must  remember  that  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  conquered  land  bad  exist- 
ed from  time  immemorial  m  the  Grecian  states. 
Nature  herself  seemed  to  intend  that  the  Greek 
should  rule  and  tho  barbarian  obey  ;  and  hence,  in 
the  case  of  the  barbarian,  it  wore  no  appearance  of 
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harsliuess.  Such  a  sy8U?m,  however,  was  more 
rare  between  Greek  and  tireek.  Vet  Ihe  Dorians, 
in  tly^ir  conquest  of  the  Pel o)>on nest*,  an<)  still  mure 
reinnrkably  in  the  subju^iition  of  Messenia,  had  set 
an  example,  tn  what,  iiien.  dul  ilic  Alliciiiun  n/.t/- 
pov^iai  ditTcr  fiom  ihw  divjsjoa  of  terhlory,  or  from 
the  anrii^ni  colonica  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  nanio, 
in  its  icohnical  sensi',  wus  of  later  dulc,  and  lite 
Greek  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  K^.ijpovxitJi  of 
Lyourifus.  anymore  than  the  Roman  of  ihc  "Agra- 
nan  laws"  of  Koniulus  or  Ancus.  Secondly,  wc 
should  remember  that  the  term  was  always  used 
with  a  refercnet!  to  the  ori^^mal  allotment :  as  tJie 
lands  were  devised  or  transferred,  and  the  idea  of 
the  first  division  lost  sight  of,  it  would  gradually 
cease  to  be  applied.  The  distinction,  however,  be- 
tween KXripoi^x°*  ^1^  uKOiKoi  was  not  merely  one 
of  words,  but  of  things.  Tlie  only  object  of  the 
earlier  colonies  was  to  relieve  surplus  population, 
or  to  provido  a  home  fur  those  whom  internal  qnar- 
rels  had  exiied  from  their  country.  Most  tisually 
they  originated  in  private  enterprise,  and  became 
independent  of,  end  lost  their  interest  in,  the  parent 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  essential  to  the 
very  notion  of  n  K'Atjpovx^a  that  it  should  be  a  public 
enterprise,  and  should  always  retain  a  connexion 
more  or  less  inlunate  wuh  Athens  hersrlf  The 
word  K^vpoi'xio,  ;i8  WaehsinuUi  has  well  observed, 
conveys  the  notion  of  properly  to  be  expected  and 
formally  appmprialcd ;  wliercas  the  u-oikqi  of  an- 
cient times  went  out  to  coni|aer  lands  for  thcm- 
ftdvoa.  Dot  to  divide  those  which  were  already  con- 
quered. 

The  connexion  with  the  parent  stale  subsisted, 
as  has  just  been  luiiteil,  in  all  degrees.  Sometimes, 
us  in  the  ca^iv.  of  I>e.sbns,>  thrt  holders  of  lanil  diil 
not  reside  U|x)n  their  estates,  but  let  them  to  the 
original  inhabitants,  while  themselves  remained  at 
Athens.  The  condition  of  these  «>.^pov|;&t  did  not 
difler  from  that  of  Athenian  citizens  who  had  es- 
tates in  Attica.  All  their  political  rights  they  not 
or»ly  retained,  but  exercised  as  Athenians;  in  the 
fapacily  of  landholders  of  Lestws  they  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  recognised  by  th&  state,  or  have  borne 
any  corporate  relation  to  it.  Another  caso  was 
where  the  Kkr/poCxot  reai<led  on  their  estates,  and 
either  with  or  without  the  old  inhnbitnuts.  formctl 
a  new  community.  These  still  rclaiiiej  the  rights 
of  Athenian  citizens,  winch  distance  on]}'  preehided 
Ihcm  from  exercising :  they  used  the  Athenian 
courts;  and  if  they  or  their  chihlren  wished  lo  re- 
turn to  Athens,  naturally  aiiiJ  of  course  tboy  re- 
gained the  exercise  of  their  former  privileges.  Of 
this  we  have  the  most  positive  proof:'  as  ibe  eole 
object  of  these  nXi^povxiat  was  lo  Ibrm  outposts  for 
the  defence  of  Athenian  commerce,  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  parent  state  to  unite  ibein  by  a  tie  as 
kindly  as  possible  ;  and  it  cannot  he  &up[>osed  that 
icuividuals  would  have  been  tbund  lo  nsk,  in  a 
doubtful  enterprise,  llie  rights  of  Athenian  citi- 
sens. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  connexion  might  grad- 
ually dissolve,  and  the  lO^ijpox'xot  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  mere  allies,  nr  separate  whoMy  from  Ihe 
mother-country.  In  Al^n&,  Scione,  Potidsa,  and 
other  places,  where  iho  original  community  was 
done  away,  the  colonists  were  most  completely 
under  Ihe  eontrol  of  Athens.  Where  the  old  in- 
habitants were  left  unmolested,  wc  may  conceive 
their  admixture  to  have  hod  a  twofold  efiect :  either 
the  new-comers  would  moke  common  cause  with 
them,  and  thus  would  arise  the  alienation  alluded 
to  above,  or  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants might  make  the  colonists  more  entirely 


I  dependant  on  the  mother  state.    It  seems  ioqii 
ble  to  define  accurately  when  the  isopolite 
with  Athens  may  have  ceased,  although  such 
'  undoubtedly  occurred. 

I      A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether] 
I  K7.rj(j<jvxoi  were  among  the   Athenian  inbut 
Probably  this  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the 
I  perity  of  the  colony.     We  ejinnoi  conceive  thaii 
I  onics  which  were  established  as  mUitary  out 
'in  niheruisti  anfavourablo  situations,  would 
such  a  burden  :  at  the  same  tune,  it  seenis  mif 
able  that  the  stale  would  unnecessarily  Ibrego^ 
tribute  which  it  had  proviou.»>ly  rrceivf-d,  whtre] 
liinds  had  formerly  belonged  to  tributary  allies. 
It  was  to  Pcncles  Athena  was  chiefly  indc' 
for  the  extension  and  permanence  of  her 
settlements.     His  principal  ubjc«t  was  to  pr 
for  the  redundancies  of  ptipulation,  and  nrn^l 
poorer  citizens  lu  a  fortune  becoming  the  dignl 
Athenian  citizens.     It  was  of  this  class  of  |i 
the  settlers  were  chiefly  composed;  the  state 
vidcd  them  with  arms,  and  defrayed  the  cx| 
of  ihcir  journey.    Ihe  principle  of  division 
less  was,  that  all  who  wished  to  partake  in  \ 
venture  applied  voluntarily ;  it  was  then  det 
by  lot  who  should  or  should  not  receive  a 
Stmtelimes  they  had  a  leader  appointed,  wliu,i 
death,  received  all  the  honours  of  the  fuuoder 
colony  {oUiuT^i). 

The  CleruchioJ  were  lost  by  the  battle  of. 
potami,  but   partially  restored   on   the  revil 
I  Athenian  power.     Tor  a  full  account  of  themj 
\/Qchsmuth,  Hi'toncal  Anliquittcs,  ^  56,  6;  Bt^ 
'  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  iii.,  18 ;  and  the  rcfc 
in  Herman's  Matiual,  vi.,  117. 

CLETE'HES  or  CLET'OUES  («;ii7rv/:'^corj 
TopeO'  The  Athenian  bumnioncre  were  not 
persons,  but  merely  witnesses  lo  the 
that  he  had  served  the  defendant  with  a  ai 
the  action  brought  against  him,  and  the 
which  il  would  be  requisite  for  him  to  ap} 
the  proper  magistrate,  in  order  that  the 
ination  of  the  case  might  commence.^  In 
tophanes'  we  read  of  one  summoner  only 
employed,  but  two  are  generally  mentioned 
orators  as  the  usual  number.'  The 
the  sunimoners  were  subscribefl  lo  the 
lion  or  bill  of  ihe  prosecutor,  and  were,  <rf 
essential  to  ihe  validity  of  all  proceedingv^ 
upon  it  What  has  been  hitherto  stated 
general  to  all  causes,  whether  dUat  or 
in  some  which  commenced  with  an  infoi 
before  magistrates,  and  an  arrest  of  the 
consequence  (as  in  the  ease  of  an  iv6etii(  or 
jeA/'i),  there  would  bo  no  occasion  for  a  eui 
nnr.  of  course,  witnesses  to  its  service.  Ii 
H'dvvat  and  doKifiaaiat  also,  when  held  at  il>)i 
ular  times,  no  summons  was  issued,  as  th*. 
whose  character  might  be  affected  by  an  h 
were  necessarily  present,  or  presumed  to  (•• 
if  the  prosecutor  had  let  the  proper  day 
proposed  to  hold  a  special  eiOxmi  at  any  <>: 
during  the  year  in  which  the  defctidant  v 
to  be  called  to  account  for  his  conduct 
[vrrei>Ovvoc)t  the  agency  of  summoners  v  ' 

quisito  as  in  any  other  case.  Of  the  v 
thnl  of  the  onilors  alone  hod  no  fixed  i 
the  first  step  in  the  cause  was  not  the  u 
summons  {-xpoaKXifaic),  but  an  announcri 
tite  prosecutor  to  the  accused  in  ihe  a^^T  iin*i.> 
the  people.*  I 

In  the  event  of  persons  subscribing  ihcmsehH 
falsely  as  summoners,  they  exposed  tlieoQ£»e]ve>  « 
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(^cvAwAirreiof)  at  Ibe  suit  of  tbo  party 
'Ted. 
rLETHRA  («l^fipa),  the  Alder.    (Vtd.  Alxi-sO 

■  IBANA  nil.       {Vtd-  0*T*PBBACTI  ) 

INS  is  said  lo  coniain  the  same  element  aa 
TCftr  cJucre^  to  "  hear'*  ot*  "obey,"  and  js  acvord- 
tflfy  ouiDpared  by  Niebahr  withlitie  Gennan  word 
Mvnjf^r.  "  a  depeudaul'' 

,ta  the  lime  uf  Cicero,  we  find  patronuR  In  the 

of  adviAer,  udrocate,  or  defender,  opposed  lo 

m  ihe  srnse  of  the  person  delir-nded,  or  the 

tor  i  aiui  this  use  of  the  word  must  be  reft^r- 

M^  as  ve  shnll  .see,  lo  the  ori^nal  rliariicter  of  the 

■Uoaoa.'     The  relaUon  of  a  master  to  his  libcra- 

M  atave  (/tV^rr^tu)  was  expressed  by  the  word  pa- 

Natw.  and  the  hticrtus  was  the  chens  of  Uia  pa- 

Vny  Uocnaii  citizen  who  wanted  a  protec- 

aitach  himsell'  to  a  patronus,  and  wouM 

m;--  '.''  t>e  a  chcns.     Distinguished  Romans 

prr*  times  the  patroni  o(  sutes  nnd  ctt- 

n.  le  in  a  certain  relation  uf  subjection 

-hip  lu  RorrMS ;   and  in  this  reepect  \[icy 

^  tirn pared  to  colonial  agents,  or  persons 

~         us  who  are  employed  lo  look  alter  the  inter- 

ihe  moLher-couniry,  exeept  that  among  the 

IS  such  services  were  never  remunerated  di- 

ibough  there  nii;j;ht  be  an  indircei  roniiiner- 

This  relat[on^hIp   between  patronus  and 

was  indicated  by  the  word  clicntela,'  which 

the  whole  body  of  a  man's  clk'nts.* 

Greek  writers  on  Roman  histor}\  patronus 

rnled  by  irpoiyrarqf,  and  cljens  by  irchtTf/t:. 

clienlela»  but  in  a  diHerent  form,  exisltd  as 

u  the  records  or  traditions  of  Roman  hia- 

fextend  ;  and  the  loUowiug  is  a  brirf  notice  of 

;in  and  character,  as  slated  by  Dionyaius,*  in 

le  wnter'i  terras  arc  kept . 

tuA  gave  to  the  ev:raTpi<]ai  the  care  of  reli- 

•  honures  (upxtiv),  tlie  admiiiistratioti  of  jus- 

I  the  adniinislralion  of  the  state.    'Hie  6^- 

(whom,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  ho  has  ex- 

to  be  llio  TT/ijScioi)  had  none  of  the^e  pnvi- 

nd  Ihej*  were  also  poor;  hut-handry  and  the 

try  arts  of  life  were  their  occupauun.     Hwm- 

ted  the  difftoTiKoi  lo  llie  safe  keeping 

(who  are  the  evrzarfiidai),  and  per- 

;  ("I  choose  his  patron.     This  rc- 

ni  l>c  patron  and  the  client  was 

....::»,  patrooia.* 
rdalive  rights  and  duties  of  patrons  and  cii- 
>re,  accordmf^  to  Dionysiua,  the  foUuwm,[r; 
patron  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  diens ; 
the  client's  guardian  and  protector,  as  he 
fsardian  and  protector  of  his  own  child ron ; 
ihe  client's  suit  when  he  was  wrong- 
4tiboded  him  when  another  complained  uf 
by  him  :  in  a  word,  the  patron  was 
of  the  ciient's  interests,  both  private 
The  client  contributed  to  the  marriage 
uf  the  patron's  dauj^hler,  if  the  patron  was 
I  to  his  ranaoro.  or  that  of  his  children,  if 
w  taken  prisoners ;  he  paid  the  costs  and 
of  a  suit  which  the  patron  lost,  anti  ofnny 
m  which  bo  was  condemned  ;  he  bore  a 
Uic  iMlron'a  expenses  incurred  by  his  dis* 
piil)))o  dutiee,  or  tilling  the  honourable  pla- 
in ih'<  *taic      Neither  party  could  accuse  tliu 
.or  bt'ur  testimony  against  the  other,  or  give 
iU  against  the  other.    This  relationship  be- 

0  pAtinn  and  client  subsisted  fur  many  e^nrra- 

1  lod  re&enthled  in  all  resiwcts  the  rtlation- 
trhlmd.    It  was  Uie  glory  of  dlustrious  fami- 

>«i,  Art.  Am^  I.,  88.— Hor..  Sm..  I.,  i.,  JO.-Epirt  ,  I., 
n,Sl04.)— C  (Cf^.Dif  .»>.— Pro  SiiIU.C.21.-Tari(., 
'*-».  iCtt  mSAll^in'r.,ii.>--4.  (T4C1I.,  Aon.,  xi*..  61.) 
Aa*C-  Ann-.  iL-t  0.>— 0.  (CoDifnn  Ctc.,  Rep.,  li.,  9.) 


lies  to  hare  many  clieuts,  and  to  add  to  the  nnmbor 
transmitted  to  them  by  thuir  ancestors.  But  ibf» 
clients  were  nut  limited  to  the  dT/fiouKoi :  the  culo 
nies,  and  the  slates  connected  willi  Rome  tiy  alii 
ance  and  friendship,  and  the  conquered  states,  had 
their  patrons  at  Home;  and  the  senate  frequen!!) 
referred  the  disputt-s  between  such  slates  lo  theii 
patrons,  and  abided  by  their  decision. 

The  value  of  ihts  pjssage  consists  in  its  contatiK 
ing  a  tolerably  iutelligibte  statement,  whether  true 
or  false,  of  the  reJation  of  a  patron  and  nhcnt. 
What  persons  actually  compost  the  body  uf  cli 
ents,  or  what  was  the  real  historical  origin  of  the 
clientela,  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose  nf  under- 
standing  what  it  was.  It  is  clear  that  Dionysius 
understood  the  Roman  state  as  originally  consisting 
of  patricii  and  plebcii,  and  he  has  said  that  the  cli- 
ents were  the  plebs.  Now  it  appears,  from  liia  own 
writings  and  from  IJv)*.  that  there  were  elientes 
who  were  not  the  plobs,  or,  in  other  words,  elientes 
and  pleba  were  not  convertible  terms.  This  pus- 
sage,  tticn,  may  have  little  historical  value  as  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  the  clients ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  clientela  being  voluntary  is  improba- 
ble. Still  something  may  be  exiracted  from  the 
passage,  though  it  is  impossible  tu  reconcile  it  alto- 
gether with  all  nlher  evidence.  The  clients  were 
not  servi :  iliey  had  property  of  their  own,  and  free- 
dom {ttbcTtas)  Consistently  with  this  posaagc,  they 
inight  be  iiumau  citizens,  enjoying  only  the  com- 
mercium  and  connnbium,  but  not  the  suOragium  and 
honores,  which  h(?tongcd  to  their  paironi.  {ViA. 
CiviTAG  )  It  would  also  be  consistent  with  Ihe  state- 
ment of  Dionysius.  that  there  were  free  men  in  tho 
state  who  were  not  patricii,  and  did  not  choose  to 
be  elientes ;  but  if  such  persons  existed  in  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  Roman  state,  they  must  have  la- 
boured under  great  civil  disabilities,  and  this,  also, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  history,  nor 
18  it  improbable.  Such  a  body,  if  it  cxislecl,  must 
have  been  powerless,  but  such  a  body  might  in 
various  ways  increase  in  numbers  and  weallb,  and 
grow  op  into  an  estate,  such  as  the  plebs  afterward 
was.  The  body  of  elientes  might  include  freedmen, 
as  it  certaiidy  did :  but  it  seems  an  assumption  of 
what  requires  proof  to  infer  (as  Nicbuhr  does)  that, 
because  a  patronus  could  put  his  freedman  to  death, 
he  could  do  the  same  to  a  client ;  for  Uiis  involves 
a  tacit  assumption  that  tlie  cUents  were  originally 
slaves ;  and  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  known. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  true  that  a  patron  had  ttie 
(>ower  of  life  and  death  over  his  freedman,  who 
had  obtained  the  civitas,  any  more  than  he  had 
over  an  emancipated  son.  The  body  of  elientes 
might,  consistenLty  with  all  that  we  know,  contain 
peregrini,  who  had  no  privileges  at  all ;  and  it 
might  contain  that  class  of  persons  who  had  the 
commercium,  if  the  commercinm  existed  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  state.  ( Vid.  Civitas  )  Tlie  lat- 
ter class  of  persons  would  require  a  patronus,  to 
whom  they  might  attach  themselves  for  the  protec> 
tion  of  their  property,  and  who  might  sue  and  de- 
fend them  in  all  suits,  on  account  of  the  (here  as- 
sumed) inability  of  such  persons  to  sue  in  their  own 
name  in  I  he  early  ages  of  Rome.    ( Vid.  Ba  Ni»a«E?rr.) 

The  relation  of  the  patronus  to  the  cliens,  as  rep- 
resented by  Dionysius,  has  an  analogy  to  the  patria 
potestas.  and  the  form  of  the  word  patronus  is  cim- 
sistcnt  with  this. 

It  is  stated  by  Kiebuhr,  that  "if  a  client  died 
without  heirs,  his  patron  inherited  ;  and  ihia  law 
extended  to  the  case  of  frecdmen ;  the  power  of  the 
paln>n  over  whom  must  certainly  have  l»een  found- 
ed originally  on  the  general  patrunal  right.''  This 
Htatement,  if  it  be  correct,  would  be  consistent  witi 
the  ^uasi  patria  poter** »  c'  'ie  pntmnns. 
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But  iffi  clirns  dicil  iHtft  heirs,  could  he  make  a 
^vill  I  iin*l  It'  he  ilwA  tnikoui  heirs,  cuuld  ho  not  dis- 
pose of  his  pruportj'  hy  will?  and  if  he  cnuld  not 
make,  nr  did  not  make  a  will,  and  had  heirs,  who 
niusl  tht-y  be  '  must  they  be  *ui  hrrrdu  !  had  he  a 
fnroilia,  and.  consequentlr.  agnati  T  [rid.  Cooniti) 
bad  he.  in  fact,  tliat  connubiuin.  hy  virtue  of  which 
he  cnuld  acquire  the  pairia  pnteatas !  He  might 
have  all  this  consistently  with  the  statement  of  I)i> 
onysius,  and  yet  be  a  citizen  uon  optima  jure;  Ihr 
he  had  not  the  honures  and  the  niherduiltnt'uiiihjng 
privileges  of  the  patricu.  uiid,  consibicntly  with  the 
Blatement  uf  Dumysius,  lie  cuuld  not  vote  in  the 
comiLia  curiata.  It  is  nut  |K)S5ibte  to  prove  that  a 
cliens  had  all  this,  aud  it  seems  equally  impossible, 
from  existing  eviclence,  to  show  what  his  rij^lils  re- 
ally were.  .So  far  tia  our  extant  ancient  authorities 
show,  the  on^in  of  the  clienli-U,  and  its  true  char- 
acter, were  unknown  to  them.  This  seeuis  cer- 
Uin ;  tliere  was  a  body  in  the  Koman  slate,  at  an 
early  period  of  its  existence,  which  was  neither  pa- 
trician nor  client,  and  a  body  which  once  did  not, 
but  ultimately  did,  participate  in  the  soverci^i  pow- 
er :  but  our  knowledge  of  the  true  status  of  the  an- 
cient clients  must  n^main  inexact,  fur  the  want  of 
sufficient  evidence  in  amount,  and  gulficicntly  trust- 
worthy. 

It  is  stated  by  Livy*  that  the  clientes  had  votes 
in  the  cotnitia  of  the  centuries  ;  they  were  iherelbre 
regiaiicircd  in  the  censors*  books,  and  could  have 
quiritarian  ownertthip.  (V'jJ.  Ckstumvibi.)  They 
had,  therefore,  the  conimercium,  possibly  the  con- 
nubium,  and  certainly  tlie  sufTragiuiu.  U  uiay  Eie 
dniililftil  whtithcr  iJJony.sius  undcrsL(jotI  ihc-tn  to  Imve 
the  sullragium  at  the  cumitia  ceniuriuta  ;  but,  if 
such  was  tlie  legal  status  of  a  clicna,  it  is  iuiimssi- 
^te  that  ibe  exposition  uf  llieir  rtlalion  to  tlie  p^tUi- 
ciaas,  as  given  by  some  mO'dern  writers,  can  Iw  al- 
ogciher  correct. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
patronus  and  patnciua  were  origLtially  cunvcrtikle 
lenns,  at  least  until  the  plebs  obtained  the  honores. 
From  that  lime,  many  of  the  reasoixs  (or  a  person 
being  a  clieiis  of  a  patricius  wuuhl  cease  ;  for  the 
plebeians  had  acquired  prthticid  importance,  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  lawa  and  the  legal  forms, 
and  were  fully  competent  In  advise  their  clients. 
This  change  must  have  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  strict  old  clientela,  and  was  the  tranei- 
cioD  to  the  olieniela  of  the  later  ages  of  the  Itepub- 
lic.« 

Admitting  a  distinction  between  the  plcbs  and  ihe 
old  clientes  to  be  InUy  established,  there  is  still  roam 
lor  careful  inveatigatiun  as  to  the  rca.1  status  of  iho 
dieales,  and  of  the  compositiuu  of  the  Roman  stalo 
before  the  estate  of  the  plebs  was  made  equal  to  that 
of  the  patricians. 

This  question  is  involved  in  almost  ihextricahle 
perplexity,  and  elements  must  enter  into  the  inves- 
tigation whiL'h  have  hitherto  hardly  h«en  nnliced. 
Any  attempt  to  discuss  this  question  must  be  pre- 
faced or  followed  by  an  apology. 

CLIENTE'LA.     {Vid.  Cubns.) 

CLl'MAX.      (Vtd.  TORHKKTUM.) 

"•'JLINOPOD'IUM  iK?uvoir66iov),  d,p\aai  deriving 
Hs  I  ame  from  the  resemblance  which  its  ruuml  tlow- 
ca-  bears  to  the  foot  of  a  couch  (c/iij?, "  a  couch," 
and  jrcn'c".  -^do^,  "  a  foot.")  It  is  moat  probably  the 
Clinojiodium  zul^are,  or  VielA  Dasil,  as  Bautiui  and 
others  think.  According  to  Prosper  Alpinus,  huw- 
eV(T,  it  is  the  same  as  the  Saiurcia  Graca.  Sib- 
UiCTp  found  it  on  the  mountains  of  Groece  and  in 
the  ishmd  of  Crete.' 

GLITEUS  idonic),  the  large  shield  worn  by  the 
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Greek*  an'.  Romans,  which  was  originsl^ 
cular  foritL  and  is  said  to  have  been  firbt 
Pro-tua  and  Acrtsiua  of  Argos.*  and  Lhc: 
calUtl  diptat  Argoltcua*  and  likened  to 
(Cornpan',  zlsr,  ua-t6a.  -uvroa'  tiaijv,*  atfi 
KVK/^ox^.^)  But  the  chpeus  is  oden  repret 
Koman  sculpture  tif  an  ohiong  oval,  whid 
iho  distinction  between  the  comiaon  btic 
that  of  Argos. 

It  was  sometimes  madcof  oeiers  twister 
er,'  and  therefore  is  iMlled  iria,*  or  of  wot 
wood  or  wicker  was  then  covered  over  ' 
hides  of  several  folds  deep/  and  finall 
ruuiid  the  edge  with  metal.* 

The  outer  rim  is  termed  avruf,*  Zrvc,'*  n 
or  hvK.?st^  {vid.  Aktvx)."  In  the  centre  w 
jectioti  called  it^ii^M  or  fuoo/dj^u?.iov,  uml 
served  as  a  sort  of  weapon  by  itself  {cun 
bant  rcpcUxl^*),  or  caused  the  missiles  uf  tfa 
to  glance  off  froiu  the  shield.  It  is  seen  in 
woodcut,  from  the  column  of  Trajan.  A 
some  other  prominent  excrescence,  was  so 
placed   upon   the  b^^jo^^  which  was  cs 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  used 
sLi|>port  the  ahirld  ;  hut  tins  custom  wa 
queiuiy  discontinued  in  consequence  of  its 
cDnvenionce  {vid.  BiLTtcs,  p.  13JJ,  and  tb 
ing  mclhnd  was  adoptetl  in  its  stead :  A 
metal,  wikmI,  or  leather,  termeil  Kavui\  wa 
across  the  inside  from  riin  to  rim,  like  the  < 
of  a  circle,  to  which  were  atlixed  a  number 
iron  bars,  crossing  each  other  somewlui 
form  of  the  letter  X,  which  mel  the  arm  b 
inner  bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  served  t 
the  orb.  This  apparatus,  which  is  said 
bren  invented  by  the  Oarians,'*  was  terroe 
or  ^^flii?.  Around  the  inner  edge  ran  a 
thong  (ffopTo^),  fixed  by  nails  at  ceriain  d 
so  that  it  formed  a  succession  of  loops  a 
wtitch  the  soldier  grasped  with  his  hand 
TiipTaxt  ytx'vaiav  xtpo^^)>  The  annexed  y 
which  shows  the  whole  apparatus,  will  rei 
account  intelligible.  It  is  taken  from  on 
terrji  cotta  vases  published  by  Tischbein." 


\,  (Paul.,  li.,  23,  6.)-3.  (Virff.,  ^n.,  iii..  MT.H 
II..  lii..  Mt ;  T..  453.)— 4.  (It,  »|y..  iS8  1—6.  (Virf,, 
6Wi  Tin.,  625.)— 6.  (Eunp.,  SLipp.,  6B7,— TnwI.  I; 
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cuPEva. 


I  cloM  of  a  war  it  was  customary  for  the 
to  suspend  tlieir  »hiel(]f»  in  tite  temples, 
I  icuflTtoAtf  were  taken  otf,  in  artter  to  ren- 
naseiriceable  in  case  of  any  sudiltn  or 
[KUbreak  -,  which  custom  accounts  for  the 
pemoslhcnes,  in  the  KnlghCb  of  Aristopha- 
ten  lie  saw  them  hanging  up  with  tUeir 

ling  to  Uvy,"  when  l\w  census  was  inau- 
Serrias  Tullius,  tlie  first  class  only  used 
»,  and  the  second  were  anned  with  the  jcu- 
SccTUM) ;  but  after  tlic  Roman  soldier  re- 
ty.  the  cliptus  was  discontinued  altogelher 
tobine  ««/««■  Diudonis  yuuhis*  iLSscrta 
original  funn  of  the  Roman  shield  was 
ind  Ihai  it  was  subsequently  ctiangcd  for 
in  Tyrrhenians,  which  waa  round. 


his  own,  when  the  order  was  rfvon  to  Dnpile  arms;' 
■nd  somelimrs  the  nauie  oflnc  commander  under 
whom  he  fought  ^ 

The  cUpeuM  was  also  used  to  refiulate  the  tem- 
peralure  of  the  vapour  huih      {Mtl   Batmh.  p  150.' 

CLITE'M..^,  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  therefor* 
only  used  in  the  plural  numl>er'  In  Italy  thej 
were  cummnnly  used  with  mules  or  asaea,*  hut  ii 
other  countries  they  were  also  applied  to  horses,  o 
which  an  inBianco  is  friven  in  the  onnexed  woodciil 
from  the  column  of  Trajan;  and  Plautus*  tigura 
tivoly  describes  a  man  upon  whose  shoulders  a  load 
of  any  kind,  eilhor  moral  or  physical,  is  charged, 
a{i  homo  cliUllahuJi* 


shields  were  emblazoned  with  va- 

the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  such 

>lc  fealB  of  their  ancestors ;'  or  with 

liln,*  whicli  custom  is  iUuslratcd  by  the 

bf-AUtiful  gem  from  the  antique,  in  which 

i^4if  Victory  is  rrprcftcnted  inscribing  u[Kin 

ine  or  merits  of  gome  deceased  hero. 

had  also  his  own  name  inscribed 

ia  order  thai  ho  might  readily  find 


ti.|IS-t— X  fLiT.,nu.t8. — Compare  ii.,  10.— 
U  >l.  t^  in.)— I.  lEclftR.,  titit.,  3.)— A.  (Vim., 
l^Sd.  Hal.,  nil..  »M.f— 0.  (la.,  x?ii.,  3W.J 


A  particular  kikiI  in  the  city  of  Koine,  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Via  Klaminia.  which,  fnim  theii 
undulations  in  liiti  and  valley,  were  thought  to  re- 
semble the  flowing  hnc  of  a  pair  of  panniers,  were 
also  termed  chtellse.* 

CLOA'CA.  Tlie  terra  cloaca  is  generaUy  tised 
by  llie  Uistorians  m  reference  only  to  those  spacious 
suhterraneoiis  vaults,  either  of  stone  or  brick, 
through  which  the  fuul  waters  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  all  the  streams  hrnught  to  Rome  by  the  a(juii> 
ducts,  linally  discharged  themselves  into  the  Tiber  ■ 
but  it  a!M>  includes  within  its  meaning  any  smalle'i 
drain,  either  wooden  pipes  or  clay  tubes.'  wiik 
which  almost  every  house  in  the  city  ^vas  fiirms)ied, 
10  carry  o(r  its  impurities  into  the  main  conduit' 
The  whole  city  was  thus  intersected  by  subterra- 
nean passages,  and  is  therefore  designated  by  Pliny> 
as  vrbs  pensitiw. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  driins  was  the 
CtiHica  Mnxima,  the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Tarfjuinius  Priscus,'*  and  which  was  forineil  to 
carry  off  the  waters  brought  dowji  from  the  adja- 
cent hills  into  the  Velabrum  and  valley  of  the  Fo- 
rum. The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a  mark  ol 
the  grcitt  antKjuity  of  the  woik ;  it  is  not  the  pep* 
erino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alhan  Hills,  which  was  tlio 
coimnon  huilding-stoue  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  it  m  the  *'  tufa  litntde"  of  Brocchi,  one 
of  the  volcanic  fonnations  which  is  found  in  many 
places  in  Homo,  and  wluch  was  allerward  supplant- 
ed in  pubhc  buildings  by  the  finer  quahty  of  the 
peperino.'^  This  cloaca  was  formed  by  three  tiers 
of  arches,  one  within  the  other,  tho  innrrmost  of 
which  is  a  semicircular  vault  of  18  Roman  palms, 
nbout  U  feci  in  diameter,  each  of  the  hewn  blocks 
being  7i  palms  long  and  4J  high,  and  joined  to- 
gether witbmit  cement.  The  manner  of  construc- 
tion ia  shown  in  the  annexed  woo<lcut,  taken  on  the 
s|xil»  where  a  part  of  it  is  uncovered  near  the  arch 
of  Janus  Quadrifrons. 

The  mouth  wher«  it  reaches  the  Tiber,  nearly 
opposite  to  one  extremity  of  the  tnsula   Ttheriik, 


1.  (Vejet,,  ii..  I7.)-2.  (Ilirt^  Belt  Alei.,  68.)— 3.  (Uot 
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KLO?ES  DIKE. 


CNICUS. 


ittll  remftitiB  in  th^  sinio  rdcrrrd  to  by  Pliny.*  U 
IS  ri'ijresttitcil  in  the  niinext-U  wiK)dL-ul,  wilh  tlie 
jidjaneiit  bitililingii  as  thf-y  sliU  exist,  llic  modern 
fahrics  only  which  cncuniiwr  the  site  being  IcH.  out. 


The  piLAJiaaPS  in  Strahn  nnci  I'liny  which  state 
(tat  a  cart  [u^aftx,  reA«s)  Ii;;u1l'iJ  ^viIh  Ijiiy  cnuM 
paRR  down  the  Ctoara  Maxinin,  will  no  longer  np- 
pcar  incredible  from  the  dimensions  given  of  tUis 
stupendons  work;  but  it  must  6till  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  vehicles  of  the  Romans  were  much 
Hmalier  than  our  own.  Dion  Casaius  also  states' 
thai  Ag:rippa,  when  he  cleansed  ibc  sewers,  passed 
thicHJuli  tJK'tn  in  a  boat,  to  whicli  Pliny'  probably 
allndei)  in  the  ex|7ression  uTl/a  subter  natiga-ta  ;  and 
their  extraordinary  dimenttions,  as  well  as  those  of 
Uiv.  embonehurca  through  whicli  the  waters  poured 
riitu  tticin  (vid.  Cj|.nalis),  arc  still  farther  testified  by 
the  exploitfl  of  Nero,  who  threw  down  the  sewers 
iUi-  unfnrtunato  vidiiim  of  hiy  nightly  rioUj.* 

The  Cloaca  ^fa-Ilma  frtrmeil  liy  Tnrqiiin  extended 
only  from  the  Forum  to  the  river,  luit  was  subse- 
i|uently  eonlinueil  an  far  up  oa  the  Subura,  of  which 
brunch  some  vestiges  were  discovered  in  the  year 
1743.*  litis  was  the  crypta  Subura  to  which  Juve* 
nil)  n?fera.* 

Tbo  expense  of  clcani^inu  nnd  repairing  these 
fhtora:  woB,  uf  course,  very  great,  and  was  defrayed 
pnrlly  l>y  the  treasury,  and  partly  by  an  asses.^ment 
iirtlii'il  fhai-arium.^  Under  the  Republic,  the  ad- 
niiniMiitilliiM  of  the  sewers  was  intrusted  to  the 
iMMiMtiiN  i  hill  nnder  the  Empire,  particular  officers 
weie  iippointrd  for  tiiat  purpose,  chacarum  curatores, 
menlMin  nf  whom  is  found  in  inscriptions,*  who 
i'uiphiyi-d  eiindrmned  criminals  in  the  task.* 

KAiHIlIi!  AIKIT  {ff?.nrr;/c  ^if^Tj),  the  civil  action 
liii  ibell.  witH  hrought  in  the  usual  manner  before  a 
di'vii  11*  or  11  etnirl.  the  latter  of  whirh  Meier'*  in- 
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ters  to  have  been  ondcr  the  presidency  of  ti 
motheta.',  whether  the  prosecutor  preferred 
cusaiion  by  way  of  ypai;!^  or  di"«J7-  We  Ifaj 
the  law  quoted  hy  Demosthenes,'  that  tbeci 
upon  conviction,  was  obh^e<l  lu  pay  twicQ  111 
of  the  thelt  to  the  plaintilT  if  the  latter  n{ 
tlie  8i>ecitic  thing  stolen  ;  that,  failing  of  I 
was  bound  to  reimburse  liim  tenfold,  thai  ih 
mtjibt  inflict  an  adijitiunal  penalty,  and  l| 
criminal  might  be  euntined  in  the  stocks  (roVI 
fivo  days  and  &s  many  nights.  In  some  < 
person  that  had  been  n^bbii^d  was  pennilt«i] 
Attic  law  to  enter  tlic  house  in  ^%liich  he  «u 
Ills  property  was  rwncealed.  and  institute  a 
rur  It  (^^>) ;'  but  we  are  not  infunne^ 
powers  tie  was  supplied  with  to  enforce  ibi 
iJesides  (he  above-mentioned  action,  a  pru 
might  proceed  hy  way  of  jy>a^;/,  and,  wheu 
liiKpicnt  was  detected  in  the  act,  by  aTrn) 
if^ytiaii.  To  these,  however,  a  penalty  ■ 
drachmie  was  attached  in  case  the  pr<x><eetiit 
in  establishing  his  case  ;  so  that  n  f'-'i-''-  '■• 
would  often  consider  ihcm  as  less  . 
obtaining  redress.'  In  iheaggrav^ii- 
tng  in  Uie  daytime  properly  of  greater  unioq 
50  drachmae,  or  by  night  anything  whalsoei 
upon  this  occasion  the  owner  was  peraij 
wound,  and  even  kill  the  depredator  in  his 
the  most  tntling  article  from  a  gymnasium, 
thing  worth  10  drachmie  from  the  ports  oi 
hQlhs,  the  law  expressly  directed  iin  airo] 
the  Eleven,  .md,  upon  conviction,  the  dcalli 
ofli'iiiler.*  U  the  j/"TfN^  were  adopted,  it  isi 
ble  that  the  punishment  was  fixnl  by  the 
but  h  lb  in  this  case,  and  in  that  of  eoDTicll 
tiiKti,  t>esidps  restitution  of  the  stolen  propet 
disfrunchibeiueni  {tirifi^a)  of  the  crlmioal  w 
a  neces.'^ary  incident  of  conviction.' 

'CLYM'ENON  (xAiyin-ov).  a  plant,  abonl 
the  authorities  are  much  at  variance.  Si 
in  liis  edition  oi  Dioscorides,  adheres  to  tb 
ion  of  I'abil!^  Lihimna,  who  held  it  to 
ScorpiuriLM  verrriruialys.  Sihlliorp,  howprc 
tends  for  the  i'onvcivulus  Sfpiunit  or  Grca: 
weed/ 

•CLUP'EA.  a  very  small  species  of  Fish, 
according  to  Pliny,'  in  the  Po,  and  which,  m 
forms  us,  destroys  a  largo  kind  of  rlsh  nan 
tilus  (a  species  of  stTirgeon),  by  attaching  ill 
vein  in  the  throat  of  the  latter.  Pliny  very  p 
refers  to  one  of  those  numerous  parasitical  i 
which  atiacli  iheinaelvcs  to  the  branchis  « 
fishes,  and  suck  their  blood  ;  perhaps  toaspi 
small  lamprey.'  In  modem  ichlhyolugy,  ih 
Chipea  has  been  assigned  by  Linnvus  to  Um 
herring  family  • 

CNAPHOS  iHva<^).     (Vid.  Tormeictoh. 

•CNEO'RUM(((i'ewpoi'),  according  to  Stac 
and  Sprcngel,  the  Daphne  Cneontm.  Galen 
it  the  same  with  the  xv^arpov  of  llippocratea, 
liinds  arc  mcnttoncd  by  the  ancient  wriu 
white  and  black,  of  whieh  the  former  wastli 
remarkable  for  its  perfume.  The  Cnforun 
CoJia  s[Riken  of  in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil 
the  food  fur  be*'fl.  The  whole  question  is  fci 
cus5C"d  by  Marlyn." 

*CNICUS  or  CNECUS  {kvIko^,  «i'v-rof),  a 
of  plunt,  which  some  have  taken  for  the  C 
iUnrAictus,  hilt  which  the  commenirtlor  on 
the  translator  of  Aviecnna,  Uodomcus,  Ailsti 


].  (c.  Timocr,  733.)— a.  {Ani<toiib..  Niib»«,  407^— f 
Ler.,  J(ii*.9M.)— 3.  {D<!DMMtb.,c.  Androt.,  Ml.)— 4-  it 
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setting  down  for  the  Carthamut 
stard  Saffrrin.' 
J^).  (_Vui,  AcALCfue.) 
SCNIKS  {Kvif,  o«vi^>),  n  numcrfius 
Is,  which  prey  upon  the  leaves  of 
y  form  the  Apkts,  L.  Tlie  Cnipe  is  of- 
n<h'd  with  the  kuvu}^.* 

(KTiTToPji^of),   the  name  of  a 
(  i   by  Aristotle'    According  lu 

|i;  .-  ....  uhitc  Wfi^tail.  or  MotactUa  alba. 
describes  it  as  of  an  ashy  colour  ionoiloa- 
'  marked  wUh  spots  (Koraffn/rroc),  iind  as 
little  cry  (6uvei  6i  fitKpov).  This  afcoiinl 
f  well  the  Motacdla  A.,  and  its  cry  of  |p<i/, 
ia  ranked  by  the  UrepJc  naiunili»ta  aninng 
09(j}a,  and  the  Mutunlla,  it  is  well  knti^vn, 

I  - '  '  'voc  among  flies,  gnats,  and  sniall- 

f^  I  the  tly-calehers  or  swallows,* 

ij  _.    .      ,  ihe  Coan  robe,  is  nienlioned  by 

Latin  authors,  but  most  frequently  and  dis- 

j  ihe  p'H'ts  of  the  Augustan  age.*    From 

[>  ve  learn  that  it  hail  a  great  de- 

^  y.  tliat  it  waa  remarkably  fine, 

!*  i-ii;<  in  worn  by  women  of  Iodise  rrpnia- 

ViiAX  it  was  sometimes  dyed  purple  and  cn- 

kb  Airipra  of  ^nld.     It  has  been  supposed 

pcTi  made  of  silk,  because  in  Cos  ailk  was 

•wo¥en  at  a  very  early  period,  so  as  to  ob- 

^  celebrity  for  the  manufactures  of  that 

The  annexed  woodcut  is  frmn  a  painting 


i  at  Pompeii-'  It  represents  a  lady  wear- 
c  of  ahiiu4t  porfcel  transparency,  so  as  to 
d  to  the  description  of  the  Coa  vcstis. 
ilrc«s  is  of  the  kind  called  (tf«pi''C>a?.of  in 
id  T'MciiUm  in  Latin,  which  also  occurs  in 

p^  Mil. 

TOR.    This  name  was  applied  to  colloct- 

rioiis  sorts,  t,  g.,  to  the  servants  of  the 

or  fRrmeni  of  the  public  taxes,  who  col- 

'  >  for  them ;'  also  to  those  who 

'•  from  the  purchasers  of  things 

.^jiion.     Horace*  infonns  lis  that 

was  a  coaotor  of  this  kind.     Moreover, 

ts  o(  the  money-changers  were  ao  called, 

mg  their  debts  for  them.'^    The  *'  ooac- 

ni*"  Wfre  the  soldiers  who  brought  up 

'  march. 

:Xjf  ToC  ctrov),  the  Agrogtrmma 

,  *..  !S:  Ti.,  4^— Diotcm*.,  ir.,  I8T.— Adami, 
rriwnpluiMI..  II.  P.,  jr.,  7. — Adiiaw.Apiwud., 
>.) — 1.  (CoinpMw  CritTflli'ft  Curter,  rol. 
,  i..,H;  H.,8.-Proiii^Tl..i.,«;  ii.,  I  !  it., 
IV..  till.,  I3.-8at..  (.,  ii..  10l.-O»id, 
Vnvl^r-,  H.  A.,  v.,  19.>— T.  {Mm.  B^r- 
■  .  Pn>  Rib.  PmL,  11.)— 9.  (8Ht,,  I..  VI., 


Githago.  Its  English  name.  Com-Cockle,  is  erl* 
dcnily  derived  from  the  ancient  appellation,  as  Ad- 
ams remarks.* 

•COCCUM.  or  COCCI  GRANUM.  a  name  given 
by  ihe  ancients  to  what  they  conceive*!  to  be  a  l pe- 
des of  grain,  producing  a  bright  scarlet  or  cnm*on 
colour,  but  which  modem  naturalists  hnvc  discov- 
ered to  he  a  kind  of  msect  (kermes).  The  Qvfrtus 
cocei/era  is  the  tree  that  principally  engenders  them, 
and  it  is  from  their  name  (rorcurn,  roccNj?)  that  the 
lenn  cochtneai  has  been  dtTivcd.  The  rocnia  of  the 
ancients  came  from  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Africa.* 

•COCCYCEA  (KOKKvyia),  a  species  of  plant  men- 
tioned by  Thcophraatiis,  and  which,  according  to 
Schneider,  has  been  generally  taketi  for  the  Hku9 
rr/iniM,  I..  It  appears  from  Sibtlior^j  thai  the  mod- 
ern Greeks  make  a  flame- red  colour  fn)m  ii.* 

•COC'tJYMKI.KA  (KtiKKVfi7]7.ia),  a  kind  of  Plum. 
Istdorus  says,  "  Coceymeta,  quam  Latini  ob  colorcn 
prunum  voatnt,  cujut  generis  Damasccna  melior.*' 
Sprengcl  refers  that  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Prunus 
tnstticta,  or  Bullace-tree,  a  well  known  s|)ecies  uf 
plum.  Sibthorp's  miihorily  is  in  favour  nf  the  Pru- 
nuM  domcatitn.  'Hie  Dumai^k  plum?,  or  ni  Kara  rtfv 
iiaftaantjvav,  of  (ialen,  arc  much  coDimcnded  by  an- 
cient authors. ' 

•COCCYX  C«(i««wf)  r.  The  Cuckoo,  or  Cuculut 
canontt.  Its  history  is  correctly  given  by  Aristo- 
tle.' "  If  we  consult  the  ancients,  and  even  some 
modern  naturalists,"  observes  Grifl^th,  "  wc  shall 
find  stories  of  the  greates^t  absurdity  cuniiecled 
with  the  name  of  the  cuckoo.  It  would  aeem  that 
everything  the  mo^t  monstnnis  in  fable,  or  the  most 
odious  and  criminal  in  the  history  of  mankuid,  hod 
been  carefully  souglit  out,  and  atiribuled  to  these 
inoffensive  birds  :  and  this,  hi-cause  men  could  not 
discover  the  secret  springs  which  Nature  lias  cm 
ployed  to  give  to  this  species  manners,  habits,  and 
a  model  of  life  nUogethcr  opposite  to  those  of  oth- 
ers, and  the  union  of  which  Axes  un  the  cuckoos  a 
distinguishing  character  from  all  oiher  known  ant- 
raals.*'*  The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  cuekiH) 
in  high  estimation,  as  do  also  the  modem  Italians. 

•II.  A  species  of  Fiah,  the  same  with  the  TrigU 
Ciuuhu,  L.  It  is  the  Hftd  Gumeil,  or  Kotchot ;  in 
Trench.  Rwret  or  Hefait.^ 

*COCCO'^ES  (duKirwvff),  the  seed  of  the  Vvnica 
granata^  or  Pomcgranalo.* 

•COCHLEA  (KoxXiac).  the  Snail,  a  genus  of 
MolluBca.  Of  snails  there  are  three  sorts,  the  Sea, 
tlie  River,  and  itie  Land.  The  last  are  U»e  Hclicta^ 
one  of  which,  the  Hdtx  poiiuitia,  or  edible  snail, 
was  imicli  used  by  the  Greekd  and  Romans  as  an 
article  of  food  The  ancients,  as  Adanis  remarks, 
must  have  been  also  well  acquainted  w  itii  the  Ilclix 
fruticnm  and  the  7/  arktatonim^  "The  uses  of 
llie  Helices,  or  Snails,"  observes  Griffith,  "arc  not 
very  numerous.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  lar- 
ger species,  and  especially  the  garden-snails  (//.  po- 
maixa,  L.),  serve  for  the  aliment  of  man  in  many 
countries.  The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,"*  con- 
sumed great  qiianlilies  of  them ;  and  they  must  bave 
been  in  great  estimation  for  the  table,  since  that  au- 
thor has  thought  lit  to  give,  in  his  Natural  History, 
the  nauio  of  turn  who  lirst  turned  his  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  these  animtds  in  sfirts  nf  parka  or  de- 
pots, and  of  fattejiing  iheni  with  particular  substan- 
cps.    The  best  came  from  the  island  of  Astypalsa, 


1.  jMTTBjwat,  i».,  3.  — Adiuitf,  Ai>i»nd..  •-  t.)  —  2.  (Theo- 
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OM  of  the  CycUdca ;  the  smaUpst  from  Rcaic,  in 
Uie  Sabine  urritary,  and  the  Urgeat  froni  lUyha. 
Tbo  Kcfmans  alw  yreatly  e8teem(?d  ihe  snails  of  Si- 
cily<  of  \Ue  Balearic  Itdes,  and  of  tbe  island  of  Ca- 
prta.  Th(.y  shut  them  up  in  sorls  of  waireos,  and 
fatl^fjcd  (liem  lUnre  wiih  cooked  meat,  flour.  Sec. 
It  was  rulvius  llirpinus  who  first  conceived  the 
idpa  of  t!iifi,  a  Mhurt  time  previous  to  the  civil  war 
betwvrri  I'otiipt'^y  and  Csaar.  lie  carefully  separa- 
ted vBi'-U  species,  and  Aueeecdcd  in  obtaining  indi- 
Tidualtt  U'hoKC  nhells  contained  ociogtnta  guadranu^t, 
ftltutil  ii^'n  f]iidrt».  All  this  hiutory  is  taken  from 
Fltny  ;  )iul  tliero  vruuld  appoar  to  be  some  confu- 
sion in  it,  especially  with  regard  to  the  size  produ* 
ccd  by  education ;  for  \*arro,' after  whom  lie  writes, 
ftayv  the  same  only  concerning  the  Afncan  spectes, 
which  naturally  attained  lo  these  dimcnsiuna.  It 
dues  not  ap(M!ar  that  this  mode  of  educating  snails 
waa  pructined  for  any  great  length  of  time,  for  Ma- 
crolnus  says  nothing  about  it.*'* 

CU'OHL-KA  («o^?iaf),  which  properly  means  a 
anati,  was  also  ui^ed  in  several  other  significatiuns. 

I.  It  t»ignificd  a  screw,  one  of  the  mechanical 
ptjwpra,  80  named  from  its  spiral  form,  which  re- 
sembles the  wonning  of  a  shell.  'Hie  woodcut  an- 
nexed represents  a  clothes- press,  from  a  painting 
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on  the  wall  of  the  Chalcidicum  of  Eumachia,  at 
Pompeii,  which  is  worked  by  two  upright  screws 
(cocfiUa)  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own 
linen  presses. 

A  screw  of  the  same  description  was  also  used  in 
oil  and  wine  prossea.*  The  thread  of  the  screw,  for 
which  the  Tuitin  language  has  no  appropriate  term, 
is  called  irrpwdx^tov  in  Greek. 

II.  CocHLK.*  was  also  the  name  of  a  spiral  pump 
for  mising  water,  invented  by  Archunedcs,*  from 
whom  it  has  over  since  been  called  the  Arctiime- 
»!oun  screw.    It  is  described  at  length  by  Vitruvma.' 

A  pump  of  this  kind  was  used  for  (discharging  the 
bilge-waiiT  in  the  ship  of  Kicro,  which  was  built 
under  tho  directions  of  Arcluiuedes.* 

lU.  CocuLKA  wns  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  dour,  through  which  the  wild  beasts  passed 
from  Uioir  dens  into  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  ' 
h  eonsistcd  of  ti  oirr-ular  cage,  open  on  one  side  like 
a  Inntem,  whii'h  worked  u|)on  a  pivot  and  within  a 
■hell,  like  the  miirhnirs  used  in  the  convents  and 
foundling;  hnspituls  of  Italy,  lerroetl  rotr.  so  that  any 
particular  beast  could  be  removed  from  its  den  into 
the  nrciin  merely  by  turning  it  round,  and  without 
tho  possibility  of  more  than  one  escaping  at  the 


I.  'V«n».  R.  R-,  UK,  HO—*.  (Griflhh'i  Coner.  vol.  jir.,  p. 
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aame  time ;  and  therefore  it  is  reeomn 
Varro^  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  ariar 
the  person  could  go  in  and  out  without 
the  birds  an  opportunity  of  flying  away.  & 
however,  maintains  that  the  cnchUa  in  que 
nothing  more  than  a  portcullis  {catapkrM 
by  a  screw,  which  interpretation  does  not 
probable  as  the  one  given  above. 

CO'CllLKAK  iKoxUdfiiov)-WM  a  land 
which  appears  to  have  terminated  with  i 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  was  broad  and  b 
our  own  spoons.  The  pointed  end  was 
drawing  snails  (cochlea)  out  of  theii  shells 
ing  them,  whence  it  derived  its  Lame ; 
broader  part  for  eating  eggs,  &c.  Mart 
tions  both  these  uses  of  the  cochlear : 

"  Sum  eochUu  hainlit  ncc  sum  mmus  utiU 

Cochlear  was  also  the  name  giTetk  to 
measure  like  our  spoonfol.  According  to 
us  Fannius,  it  was  Vf  of  the  cyalhua. 

CODEX  is  identical  with  caudcx,  as  CUi 
Clodiu*,  clauxtrum  and  ciostrum,  cauJa  j 
Cato'  still  used  the  form  cauda.  in  the  sanu 
which  afterward  coda  waa  used  exclusirej 
word  originally  signified  the  trunk  orstem« 
and  was  also  applied  to  designate  anything  < 
of  large  pieces  of  wood,  whence  the  smr 
or  ferry  boats  on  the  Tiber,  which  may 
have  been  like  the  Indian  canoes,  or  were  c 
eil  of  several  roughly-hewn  planks  nailed 
in  a  nide  and  simple  manner,  were  called  i 
dicaritTt  or  eodicaria,  or  caudicca*  The  sc 
Caudcx  given  to  Appius  Claudius  must  1 
to  Ihia  signification.  But  the  name  codea 
pecially  applied  lo  wooden  tablets  bound 
and  lined  with  a  coat  of  wax,  for  the  pi 
writing  u|>an  them  ;  and  when,  at  a  later  a| 
ment,  or  paper,  or  other  materials  were  m 
for  wood,  and  put  together  in  the  shape  ta 
tho  name  of  codex  was  still  applied  to  Ui 
the  lime  of  Cicero  wc  find  it  uho  applied  U 
let  on  which  a  bill  wa^  written  ;  and  tb 
Cornelius,  when  one  of  his  collcaguca  fo 
bill  to  be  read  by  the  herald  or  scribe,  read  i 
(Uirii  codicem  nium^*).  At  astdUaterperM 
the  time  of  the  eini>erors,  the  word  was  tu 
press  any  collection  of  laws  or  constitutio: 
etnjte*-or»,  whether  made  by  private  indi^ 
by  public  authority.     Sec  the  following  nri 

CODEX  GREGORIA'NUS  and  HERiV 
A'NUS.  It  does  not  appear  quite  certa 
title  denotes  one  collection  or  two  collectio 
general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  there  s 
codices,  compiled  respectively  hy  Gregori; 
Hennogenidiius,  who  are  sometimes,  thoc 
seems,  incorrectly,  called  Grcgoriua  and  } 
nes.  Tlie  codex  of  Gregorianus  consiste* 
teen  books  at  least,  which  were  divided  ir 
The  fragments  of  this  codex  begin  with 
tions  of  Septimius  Sevenis,  and  end  with  I 
and  Maximian.  The  codex  of  Hcrmogen 
far  as  wc  know  it,  is  only  quoted  by  title 
also  contains  constitutions  of  Diocletian  i 
imian  ;  it  may,  [x-rhaps,  have  consisted  of' 
only,  and  it  may  have  been  a  kind  of  supple 
continuation  to,  or  an  abridgment  of,  the  otfa 
name  Uermogenianus  is  always  placed  aftc 
Gregorionus  when  this  code  is  quoted.    A 
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fuluiiones,  ihe  Codex  of  Hcmiogcnianua 
itieti  cofustilutiona  of  Valens  and  V'^ileii- 
whieb,  il  inie,  would  brmg  down  ibe 
liler  to  a  ttme  some   years  later   Ibaa   the 
of  CoQjiUtniino  the  Great,  under  whom  it  is 
IjT  a»umed  ib:ii  be  wrote.    Tbcse  codicts 
nut  nindo  by  tniprrial   authority,  so  far  aa 
V  were  the  work  of  private  individu- 
ntly  soon  came  to  b(^  considorfd  as 

■  irts  of  justice,  as  is  shown  indircclly 
te  lact  01  the  Tbeodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 

(urmed  on  the  model  of  the  Codex  Ureguha- 
fwid  IJemiO(;cntanus.* 
iDEX  JLS riMANE'US.    In  February  of  Ibo 
A.D  oiS,  Juatuiian  appointed  a  cominibsioo, 
listing  uf  ten  persons,  to  make  ii  new  collection 
iperuii  coDstilutions.    .\uioug  the^Hj  ten  were 
inutoua,  who  was  afterward  employed  on  the 
and  the  Institutiones,  and  Theophilue,  a 
!r  of  law  at  Conslanlinoplc.     The  cointuisaion 
directed  to  compile  one  code  from  ihuso  of 
»riiixiu9,  Hcimoiijentuniis,  and  'rbcudosius,  and 
from  the  condiilutions   of  Tbeodo^ius  made 
luentlf  to  hm  code,  from  those  of  his  success- 
rand  fruiii  the  cunstilutions  of  Justinian  himself 
iDStructinns  given  to  the  commissioners  ein- 
ihom  to  omit  unnceessnry  preambles,  repc- 
coniradictiona.  and  obsolete  matter ;  to  ex- 
the  laws  to  be  derived  from  the  sources  aborc 
led  in  bnef  language,  and  to  placo  them 
appropriate  titles  ;  to  add  to,  take  from,  ur 
Ibe  words  of  the  old  constitutions,  when  tt 
be  necessary,  but  to  retain  the  order  of  time 
arreral  constitutions,  by  preserving  the  dates 
eonsula*  names,  and  also  b>  arranging  them 
their  several  titles  in  the  order  of  time. 
l<nileciion  was  lo  include  rescripts  and  edicts, 
as  Ciiustitutioncs  properly  so  called.     Four- 
mXhe  after  the  date  of  the  commission,  the 
la  cumpleted  and  declared  to  be  law,  under 
of^ic  Justinianous  Codex;  and  it  was  de- 
thai  the  wurces  from  which  this  code  was 
i)  were  no  longer  to  have  any  binding  foreo, 
Itlut  llie  ne^v  code  alone  bliould  be  referred  lo 
Monty  • 
or  Pandect,  and  the  Institutiones, 
I  alter  the  publication  ol  this  code, 
Illy  to  which,  filly  decisiones  and  some 
eonstiluiiones  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
TluB  rendered  a  revision  of  the  Code  ne- 
,  and,  accord:n}>ly,  a  commission  for  that 
wna  given  to  Tribonianus  Dorotheus,  a 
liahed  teacher  of  law  at  Deo'tus  in  Phu-'ni- 
'*ni!  itirre  others.     The  new  code  was  promul- 
tiDlinople  on  the  lOtli  of  Noveuiber, 
-e  of  the  decisiones,  the  new  conMi- 
aiiU  of  the  ftrat  edition  of  the  Jusiinianeus 
OS  fuibidden.    The  secund  edition  {Mccun- 
■rUctio,  Codex  rqxltta  prattcfio- 
I  ii  wo  now  pijsiess,  in  twelve 

It  is  divided  into  titles.     It  is 

v  many  books  the  first  edition  con- 

■  onsiitulioncs   arc  arranged  under 
•Vttral  tiller,  in  the  order  of  time  and  with 

of  the  emperors  by  whom  they  were 

dy  made,  and  their  dates. 

eoostitutiun^  in  thi.i  code  do  not  go  farther 

of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  the  immc- 

of  Hadrian  are  few  in  number;  a 

owmg.  in  part,  lo  the  use  made  of 

cfirr  codes  iu  the  compilation  of  the  Justinian 
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Code,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  many  of  their  earliei 
constitutions  being  mcorporated  m  the  writings  of 
the  jurists,  from  which  alone  any  knowledge  of 
many  of  them  could  be  derived.* 

The  constitutions,  as  they  appear  in  this  code, 
have  been  in  many  cases  altered  by  the  compders, 
nndf  eonsecjuently,  in  an  historieal  point  of  view, 
the  Code  is  not  always  trustworthy,  Tliis  fact  ap> 
peam  from  a  comparison  of  this  code  with  the  'ihe- 
odosian  code  and  the  Novellv.  The  order  of  the 
subject  matter  in  this  Code  corresponds,  in  a  certain 
way,  Willi  that  in  the  Digest.  Thus  Die  seven 
part*  into  which  the'My  books  of  the  Digest  are 
distributed,  correspond  to  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Code.  The  mail tr  of  the  last  three  books  of  the 
Code  is  hardly  treated  of  in  the  Digest.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest  is  placed  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Code,  alter  the  law  relating  to  cc- 
cleaiasiical  matters,  which,  of  course,  is  noi  con- 
tained in  the  Digest ;  and  the  three  following  books 
of  the  lirst  part  of  the  Digest  correspond  to  the 
second  book  of  the  Code,  The  following  books  of 
the  Code,  the  ninih  included,  correspond  reapeeiivc- 
ly.  in  a  general  way,  lo  llic  following  i^arts  of  the 
Digest.  Some  of  the  constitutions  which  were  in 
the  first  cditioh  of  the  Code,  and  are  referred  to  in 
the  Institutiones,  have  been  omitted  in  the  second 
edition.'  hevcral  consiiiutions,  which  have  also 
been  lost  in  the  course  of  lime,  have  been  restored 
by  Cliarondas,  Cujacius,  and  Contius,  from  the 
Greek  version  of  them.  For  the  editions  of  the 
Code,  see  Corpoh  Jems.* 

CODEX  THEODOSIA'NUS.  In  the  year  429. 
Thcodosiua  II.,  commonly  called  Thcodosius  the 
Younger,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  to  form  into  a  code  all  the  edicts  and 
leges  generales  from  the  time  of  Constontine,  and 
according  to  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregonanus 
and  Hermogeniiinus  (ad  timiittudinem  Grcgononi  el 
Hcrmoj^tmani  Codicis).  In  435,  the  instructions 
wem  renewed  or  repeated  ;  but  the  eommissioncra 
were  now  sixteen  iu  number.  Antiochus  was  at 
the  head  of  both  eommissiuns.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  originally  the  design  of  ihc  emperor, 
not  only  lo  make  a  code  which  should  by  supple, 
nicnlary  to,  and  a  coniinualion  of,  the  Codex  Gro- 
gorianud  and  Hermogeninnus,  but  also  to  complete 
a  work  on  Roman  law  from  the  classical  junsla, 
and  the  constitutions  prior  to  those  of  Con^tantine. 
However  this  may  be,  the  first  commission  did 
not  accomplish  this,  and  what  we  now  have  is  the 
code  which  wns  compiled  by  the  second  commis- 
sion. This  code  was  completed,  and  promulgated 
as  law  in  the  Eastern  Empire  in  439,  and  declared 
lo  be  the  substitute  fur  all  the  constitutions  made 
since  the  lime  of  Constantine.  In  the  same  year 
(438)  the  -Code  was  forwarded  to  Valenlinian  III., 
the  son-in-law  of  'i'hcodosius,  by  whom  it  was  laid 
before  the  Roman  ecnaic,  and  confirmed  as  law  in 
the  Western  Empire.  Nine  years  later,  Thcodosi- 
us forwarded  to  Valentininn  his  new  constitutions 
(nocclla  contlitutionea),  which  had  been  made  since 
the  publication  of  the  Code  ;  and  these,  also,  werr 
in  the  next  year  (448)  promulgated  as  law  in  the 
We*ttem  Empire.  So  long  aa  a  connexion  existed 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  that  is, 
till  the  overthrow  of  tlie  latter,  the  liainc  Novelise 
was  given  to  the  constitutions  subsequent  to  the 
Code  of  I'heodosius.  The  latest  of  these  Novells 
that  has  come  down  to  us  ia  one  of  the  time  >>f  Leo 
and  Anthemius,  De  Bonis  Vacantibus,  AD.  4G8. 

The  Codex  Tlieodosianus  eonsisu  of  sixteen 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  his  N&- 

].  tf*"natii.  tlfl  EmttmJatiiine  Cw).  Ihim.  Jotin.)— 3.  (Inatit 
S.tit.  2U.*.  £7  ;  4,  tit.  B,  i.  34.)— 3.  (Zitttmem*  J:c.— Huge.  Lalu 
btioli  ilvr  G«*oluobt«  d«*  Uttni.  Rectiu,  dee.) 
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TeUs,  ftxiat  in  iheir  genuine  state.  The  books  are 
divided  inlo  titles,  and  the  titles  are  subdivided  into 
sections  or  laws.  The  valuatile  edition  of  J.  Goth- 
ofredus  (6  vols,  fol.,  Lagd.,  1665,  re-edi(ed  by  Kit- 
tcr,  Lips.,  1736-1745,  ful.)  contains  the  Code  in  its 
complete  form,  except  the  first  Ave  hooka  and  the 
beginning  of  the  stJith,  for  which  it  was  necessary- 
to  use  the  epitome  contained  in  the  Brcviahum(ri(/. 
Brbvuriuh).  This  is  also  the  case  with  ttie  edi- 
tion of  this  code  contained  in  the  Jus  Ctmlc  Ante- 
juatintaiuum.  But  the  recent  discovery  of  a  MS.  of 
the  Breviarium  at  MUan  by  Clossiua,  and  of  a  Pa- 
Umpeeat  of  the  Theodosian  Code  at  Turin  by  Pey- 
ron,  baa  coninbuted  largely  both  to  the  critical 
knowledge  of  the  oilier  parts  of  this  code,  and  has 
added  uumerous  genuine  constitutions  to  the  first 
five  books,  partitnilarly  to  the  first.  Hiincra  dis- 
coveries, also,  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
later  books. 

The  extract  or  epitome  of  the  first  five  books  in 
the  Breviarium  is  very  scanty ;  l&l  laws,  or  frag- 
tnents  of  laws,  were  omitted,  which  the  discoveries 
of  Clossius  and  Peyron  have  reduced  to  20(1. 

The  Novells  Coiistitutiones  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Justinian  are  collected  in  six  books  m  the  Jtu 
CioiU  AntejusUniaiuum. 

The  ooauoiasion  of  llieodosius  was  empowered 
to  arrange  the  constitution es  according  to  their 
subject,  and  under  each  subject  according  to  the 
order  of  time ;  to  separate  those  which  contained 
different  matter,  and  to  omit  what  was  not  essen- 
tial or  superfluous.  The  arrangement  of  the  I'heo- 
dosian  Code  diflers  in  the  main  from  that  of  the 
Code  of  Justinian,  which  treats  of  jus  ccclesiasticum 
in  the  beginning,  while  that  of  Tbeadueius  in  the 
tirat  book  treats  chielly  of  uffii^es ;  and  the  scirund, 
hird,  fourth,  and  beginning  of  the  fiflh  book  treat 
irfjus  privatum.  The  order  here  observed,  as  well 
as  m  the  Code  which  it  professed  to  follow  as  a. 
model,  was  the  order  of  the  praetorian  edict,  aad  of 
the  writers  on  iho  edict.  The  eighth  book  contains 
the  laws  as  to  gifts,  the  penalties  of  celibacy,  and 
that  relating  to  the  jus  lilu  rurum.  Ilie  niolh  bank 
bcgms  with  rrimo-s.  Ihc  laws  reUuing  to  the 
Christian  Church  are  conlained  m  the  sixtL'cnlh 
and  last  book.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  cirrumslan- 
crs  under  which  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 
were  compiled,  and  from  a  comparison  of  them, 
that  the  latter  was  greatly  mdebled  to  the  former. 
The  Theodosian  Code  was  also  the  basis  of  the 
edict  nf  Tiiciidoric,  king  of  the  Oslrogaibs  -,  it  was 
epitomized,  with  an  interpretation,  in  the  VisiijnUi 
Lex  ]{x»mana  {vid-  Urkvurium);  and  the  Burgim- 
dian  Lex  Romana,  commonly  called  Pupiani  Liber 
Responsorum,  was  founded  upon  it. 

CODICI'LLUS.     C  Vid.  Testamektith.) 

COE'MrnO.     {Vid  Mjbri*oe.) 

CCENA.  As  the  Roman  meals  are  not  always 
clearly  distinguished,  it  will  Ims  convenient  lo  treat 
of  all  under  llie  most  important  one.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  designed  lo  give  a  short  accuunt  of  the 
(amiliar  day  of  ihu  Romans,  No  one  who  mnetn- 
bers  ihe  changes  which  custom  has  brought  about 
in  our  own  country  during  the  last  century,  will 
expect  the  same  description  of  domestic  manners 
to  apply  to  any  considerable  period  of  time  It  will 
suffice  to  take  the  ordinary  lifu  of  the  middle  ranks 
of  society  in  the  AugusLai.  age,  nulieing  incidental- 
ly the  most  remarkable  devialinns,  either  on  the 
side  of  priinitive  simplicity  or  of  lale  refinement. 

The  meal  with  which  the  Roman  sometimes  be- 
ffan  the  day  was  lUe  jmtaculum,  a  word  derived,  as 
Isidore  would  have  us  Iwliove,  a  jejumo  solpendo, 
and  answering  lo  the  Greek  uKpanafw^,  Festus 
tells  us  that  it  was  also  callcJ  prandmtla  or  siialutn. 
Though  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  docs  not  appear 
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to  have  been  usual,  except  in  the  case  of  chUdii 
or  sick  persons,  or  the  luxurious,  or,  aa  Xi 
adds,*  of  labouring  men.  An  irregular  meal  (if' 
may  so  express  it)  was  not  likely  lu  hare  any 
regular  time  :  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  howt 
seem  to  fix  the  hour  at  about  three  or  four  o'clo 
in  the  monitng.'  Bread,  as  we  learn  from  tbei 
gram  jiui  quoted,  formed  the  substantial  part  of  I 
early  breakfast,  to  which  cheese,'  or  dried  fniit, 
dates  and  raisins,*  was  sometimes  added. 
jerUaculum  of  Vitellius*  was  doubtless  of  s 
solid  character ;  hut  this  was  a  case  of  mor 
luxury. 

Next  followed  the  prandtum  or  luncheop, 
[K-Tsona  of  simple  habits  a  frugal  meal : 
"  Quantum  tnlerpetlel  inani 
Ventre  diem  durare.^** 
As  Horace  himself  describes  it  in  anutber  place,' 
"  Cum  sale  panit 
LatranUm  ttomackum  bent  Uniet,'* 
agreeably  with  Seneca's  account.*  •'  Ptuns  i 
SKCUM  ct  fine  mcnsa  prcndnim,  piutl  ^upd  nm  #vs|i 
tandte  manus."     Fruni  Ihp  latter  passage  we  I 
mcidentally  that  it  was  a  hasty  meal,  such  as 
ors*  and  soldiers"  partook  of  when  on  duty, 
out  silting  down.    The  prandium  seems  to  hare* 
gtnated  in  these  military  meals,  and  a  doubt  I 
been  entertained  whether  in  their  ordinary  Ufo, 
Ilomans  took  food    more  than  once   m  the  d 
Pliny'*  speaks  of  Aufidius  Bassus  as  foUovrii 
a?icicti£  custom  tn  taking  luncheon  ;  bul 
describing  the  manners  of  an  oldfashioni 
he  menliuna  no  other  meal  hut  the  cane.. 
lowing  reftrencca"  seem  to  prove  that  li 
was  a  usual  tneal,  although  it  cannot  be  &ui 
thai   thrre  wcto  many  who,  hke  Vitcllius, 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  various  times  utuch 
ditferent  fashions  of  the  day  allowed  {'cpuic* 
nrtm  semper,  inUrdum  tjuadrijariam.  dLspcrhi 
jcntaada  et  prandtOt  et  canaa,  comissationesqnt . 
etle  omnihus  sujicicns,  romitandt  eoMsuetudine^'^y] 
would  evidently  be  absurd,  however,  to  lay 
anifnmi  rules  for  matters  of  individual  capr 
of  fashion  at  best. 

The  prandium,  called  by  Suetonius'*  nha 
anus,   was    usually   taken   about   twelve   or 
o'clock.^*    For  the  luxurious  palate,  as  we 
inoidentally  from  Horace's  Satires,  very 
l^rovisiou  was  made  from  what  was  described i 
as  his  own  simple  repast.     Fish  was  a  rcquisilA] 
the  table :»' 

"  Pons  est  proiHtis,  ct  atmin 
Defcndcns  ptsces  ht/emat  mare  ;"' 
to  which  the  choicest  wires,  sweetened  with  I 
finest  honey,  were  to  be  added ; 

"  Nisi  HymettiA  meiU  Falemo 
Ne  biberis  dilula  ;'* 
which  latter  practice  is  condemned  by  the  Ic 
gastronomer/*  wtio  recommends  a  weaker 

"  Lenx  prteeardia  vuJto 
Prolueris  melius," 
an<l  gravrly  advises  lo  finish  with  mulberries 
gathered  in  the  morning," 

The  words  of  Festus,  *'  cana  apiid  anhguas 
hatur  quod  nunc  prandium,"  have  given  much  ti 
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cr  '    ;.T  needlessly,  when  we  roraem- 

ler  ihc  oi  ir?  in  our  own  country.     IT  we 

.raiMlalc  «.v  Mu.  uo,  ..--curUin^  (o  our  aotions,  we  ought 

0  do,  W  "  dinner."  ihey  desenbo  exactly  xUv  altcr- 
ttDQ  M  otir  own  inunnerH  duniiv  the  loHt  t:outury. 
KauUogy  of  the  Urcek  word  Stirvov,  wJiich,  ac- 
Hbf  to  Alhenieus,  waa  used  m  a  situdar  way  fur 
^■^v^  also  affords  a.ui»tanee.  Another  meal, 
^Kl  werviii*.  la  mrDtioned  hy  Isidure  and  Fes- 
Plffor  which  several  refined  dislinciiunn  are  pro- 
|ned;  bul  a  i^  not  certain  that  it  really  diScrcd 
pm  the  pranJium, 

TNe  table,  which  waa  made  of  citron,  maple-wood, 
r  even  of  ivnry,^  was  covered  with  a  fuanteie,  and 
•ch  of  the  difli;rent  cmu&OA.  somrtimes  amounting 
)  aoTfTi,"  Bcrred  up<in  u  ferculum  or  waiter.  In 
»a  **  munda  aupellex'*  ot  Horace,  great  care  was 
ikea. 

"  T{f  turpt  toraJ,  nc  sordiAa  mappa 
Cmmgtt  narej  ;  ne  non  ct  cantharus  et  lanx 
fhttndat txht  u'* 
D  ihc  same  occnsioD,  the  whole  dinner,  whicli 
it«d  of  vegetables,  was  served  up  on  a  single 

to  our  deacriplion,  the  dinner  usually 

three  courses  :  first,  the  promulsix  or 

also  gvstaiioj*  made  up  of  all  sorts 

to  the  appoUio,  auch  as  those  dcscri- 

torace, 

Ittciueitf  radices,  qualia  latsun 
ml  stomachum^  titer,  al€c,/a£ula  Coa.*''' 
•  were  so  indisponsaUe  to  the  first  course 
almost  gave  a  name  to  it  lab  qco  Usque  ad 
n  liie  yromulst*  of  Trimalchio's  supper" — 
i^cd  as  a  satire  on  the  Kmpcror  Nero 
Corinthtan  brass  is  mtroduced,  bearing 
icrs,  one  of  while,  Uie  oihfir  of  black  ol- 
>a,roveTY?d  with  iwu  large  dishes  uisorihed  with 
liBalchio's  name      Next  come  dnmiice  ij:iires) 

1  amaU  bridges  sprinkled  with  poppy-stfcU  and 
)Q»  v.  and  hot  sauiiages  {ivmacula)  on  a  silver  grid- 

ciila),  with  S)Tian  prunes  and  pomcgraTi- 
-  undcnieath.  These,  however,  were 
^ ;  the  frugality  of  Martial  only  al- 
u  and  Sieenian  ohvcs;  indeed,  he 
i^-iia  uA  that  the  j/roaiuisu  was  a  rcfmement 
tiuury>**  Maenihms"  has  lell  an  aulhcn- 
of  a  ctxna  poniiJtrHm,^'  given  by  Lenlulus 
flection  to  the  office  of  flamen,  in  which  the 
ciNirse  alone  was  made  up  of  the  following 
;  SeTcral  kinds  of  shcll-lish  Uchinir  ottrex 
mtUridtt,  tpondyti,  fflycomandcs,  muricea  pur- 
Wan  aliit  tt  ni^t),  thrushes,  asparagus,  a 
boo  igaliina  alttlis),  Iwccaticoes  (Jlctduia), 
(uriictf),  the  haunclics  of  a  goat  and  w  ild  boar 
fayra^ini,  aprugni),  rich  meats  made  into 
</tff\hQ  rz/anna  mroluta),  many  of  which  are 
lu  the  mvcniory. 

•  xcced  the  limit*  of  this  work  even 

I   .ui  ihe  dishrs  wliich  formed  the  secfltid 

J  Koiii.m  diiHKT,  wliirh,  whoever  likes, 

iiimuit'ly  dtisrribcd  in  Bulcngcrus."     Of 

a-hen  (Afra  art*),  the  |}liea5ant  (Pfia- 

'.  from  Phasifl,  a  river  of  Colchis),  and 

(•  most  m  repute  ;  the  liver  of  a  ea- 

Tiidk  (Phny),  and  hecraficoes  {Jxrrdu- 

■  n'T.were  belda  dehcacy.'*  The 

ji  Mucrobius,^*  was  first  inlro- 

..L  the  orator,  at  an  inaugural 
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supper,  and  acquired  such  -mute  aminig  the  Komai 
gourmands  as  to  be  coma»only  sold  for  lilty  denarii 
Other  birds  are  mentioned,  as  the  duck  (an&>*),  es- 
pecially ita  head  and  bnaat ;  the  woodcock  (a/te- 
gen)t  liic  turtle,  and  llamingo  {pkantcopttrua*)^  tb« 
tongue  of  which,  Martial  tells  us,  especially  com 
mended  itself  to  the  delicate  palate.  Of  fisb,  the 
variety  was  perhaps  stdl  greater  ■  the  charr  («a- 
rtts)^  the  turbol  {rKomhut),  the  sturgeon  (tui^m^r), 
the  midlet  {mullun),  were  highly  prized,  and  dressed 
in  the  most  various  fashions  In  the  banquet  of 
Nasidicnus.  an  eel  is  brought,  garnished  with  prawns 
swimming  in  the  sauce*  Of  sohd  meat.  poHi 
seciiiB  to  have  been  the  favourite  dish,  especiaUy 
sucking-pig  ;*  the  paps  of  a  sow  served  up  in  milk 
(fvmrn*),  vtie  flitch  of  bacoa  {^tato%  tlio  womb  of 
a  sow  (ru/cd' ).  are  all  mentioned  by  Martial.  Boar's 
flesh  ami  venison  were  also  in  high  repute,  espe- 
cially the  former,  descntH.'d  by  •Juvenal*  as  animal 
propter  contitia  nd/um.  CondimeDts  were  added  (o 
most  of  these  dishes  :  such  were  the  ravrio,  a  kind 
of  pickle  made  from  the  tunny-fish  ;*  the  ^arunt  ao- 
cio/um,  made  from  the  intestines  of  the  mackerel 
(McomUr),  so  called  because  brought  from  abroad ; 
aircy  a  aort  of  brine ;  /cf,  the  sediment  of  wioe. 
6cc,  for  the  receipts  of  which  we  must  again  refer 
ibe  reader  to  Catius's  learned  inslructer*"  St:ver- 
al  kinds  of  fungi*^  are  mentioned,  truflles  (inUfti\, 
mushrooms  (tuUret)^  which  either  made  dislies  by 
themselves,  or  formed  the  garniture  for  larger 
dishes. 

It  must  not  be  Buppose<l  that  the  arti*te»  of  im|)e- 
rial  Komc  were  at  all  behind  ourselves  in  the  prep- 
aration and  arrangements  of  the  tabic.  In  a  large 
household,  the  functionaries  to  whom  this  important 
part  of  domestic  economy  was  intrusted  were  four, 
the  butler  {prtnnti»\  the  cook  (archtmttgiTUM\  the 
arrantfcr  of  the  dishes  {ntructor),  and  the  cnrvei 
{carp/or  or  scixnor).  Carving  was  taught  as  an  an, 
and,  according  to  Petronius,"  pcrlbrmed  to  the  sound 
of  music,  with  appropriate  gesticulations, 
"  Xeque  tntm  mtntmo  dttcrimtne  re/ert 
Quo  vultti  Uporet  et  pto  gallina  seectUT."^' 

In  the  supper  of  Petronius,  a  large  round  tray 
i ferculum,  repositorium)  is  brought  in,  with  tlie  sigus 
of  the  z.oiliac  figured  all  round  it,  upon  each  of  which 
the  artiste  tjtructor)  had  placed  some  appropriate 
viand  :  a  goose  on  Aquarius ;  a  pair  of  scales,  with 
tarts  {scnUita)  and  cheesecakes  (piaceniir)  in  each 
scale,  un  Libra,  &.c.  In  the  middle  was  placed  a 
hive  supported  by  delicate  herbage.  Presently  four 
shivescome  forward,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  music, 
and  take  away  the  upper  part  of  the  dish  ;  beneath 
appear  all  kinds  of  dressed  meats :  a  hare  with 
wings,  to  imitate  Pegasus,  in  the  middle  ;  and  four 
figures  of  Marsyas  at  the  cumers,  pouring  hot  sauce 
(garwn  ptperatum)  over  the  fish  that  were  swim- 
ming in  the  £uripus  below.  So  entirely  had  the  Uo- 
maus  lost  all  shame  ol  luxury,  since  ihe  days  when 
Cincius,  in  supporting  the  Fannian  law,  charged  his 
own  age  wiili  the  eiu^rmily  of  introducing  the  pirr- 
cuj  Tr&januB  (a  sort  of  pudding  stuffed  with  Uie 
flesh  of  other  animals'*). 

The  bellaria  or  des-vrt.  to  which  Horace  alludes 
when  he  says  of  TigcUius  ait  oto  Vsout  ad  mala  at- 
aret,  consisted  of  fruits  (which  the  Romans  usually 
ate  uncooked),  such  iis  almonds  (amygJaia),  dried 
grapes  {uva  passtt),  dates  (jtahnuia,  laryoia,  dadtflt); 
of  sweetmeats  and  confections,  called  edulta  mcUtta, 
dwlcumoj  such  as  cheesecakes  (cw/vi/iVr,  cruxtula.  It- 
6a,  placaitttf  artt^opam),  ahnond-cakes  (cop/ic),  larta 
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{McnllUa),  whence  the  m&ker  of  them  waa  called 

ptMtnr  dtikiarius,  pUfentarius,  itbanug,  dec. 

We  will  now  suppoao  tlie  table  spread  and  the 
l^tsts  aMemhlcd,  each  wiih  hia  mappa  or  napkin,' 
and  ill  hjs  dinner-dress,  called  canatima  or  cubttoria, 
usually  of  a  bright  colnur."  and  variegated  with 
llowera.  First  they  took  off  their  shoes  for  fear  of 
auiliug  the  couch,'  which  vvas  often  inlniri  witli 
vtory  or  torloise-alicll,  and  covered  with  cloili  of 
gold.  Next  they  lay  down  to  eat,*  tlie  head  rest- 
ing on  the  left  elbuw,  and  supported  by  cushions.' 
There  were  usually,  but  not  always,  three  on  the 
Bame  coach,'  the  middle  place  Iwing  esteemed  the 
inuftt  honoumble.  Around  the  tables  stix>d  tlie  a«T- 
vants  (mi«i*rn),  cloihed  in  a  tunic,'  and  girt  with 
napkins  :•  some  removed  the  dishes  ami  wiped  the 
tables  With  a  rough  cloth  Cif^jr/sapc") ;  oIHlts  gave 
tht*  guests  water  fur  their  hiinds,  ur  cooled  Lhw  ruaiu 
with  liinB."  HoresHxHlaii  Kastcm  youth'^  Ix'hind 
his  master's  couch,  ready  to  answer  the  noise  of 
the  5ngera  {digui  crtjnlut^^),  wliil©  others  bore  a 
large  platter  {ma:onomum)  of  ilifferonl  kinds  of  meal 
to  llie  guests.** 

Whatever  changes  of  fashion  had  taken  place 
smco  primitive  times,  the  ca?na  in  Cicero's  day'* 
was  at  all  events  an  evening  meal.  It  was  usiiaJ 
to  battle  about  two  o'clock  and  dine  at  three.  Iiuurs 
Which  seem  to  have  been  obsirrved,  at  least  hy  Itie 
higlicr  classes,  long  afler  the  Augustan  age."  When 
Juvenal  mentions  two  o'clock  as  a  dinner  hour,  he 
evidently  means  a  censure  on  the  luxury  of  the  per- 
son named,'* 

"  Exul  ah  octava  MariuM  bifnt.'* 
In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus,  about  the  same  hour 
ii  intended  when  Horace  says  to  Fundanius, 
"  Nam  mihi  quarrcnti  convivam  dictus  here  lUic 
Df.  medio  pdtare  die" 

Horace  and  Mscenas  used  lu  dino  at  a  liile  hour, 
about  sunset.*'  Perhaps  \hf  various  statements  of 
classical  authors  upon  this  subject  can  only  be  rec- 
onciled hy  supposing  that  wiili  the  Romans,  as  with 
ourselves,  there  waa  a  great  variety  of  hours  in  iho 
diflerent  ranks  of  society. 

Dinner  was  set  out  ui  a  room  colled  canaiio  or 
diirtti  (which  two  words  pt'rhii|)s  conveyed  to  u  Ro- 
man ear  nenrly  the  same  distinelion  as  our  dining- 
room  and  parluur).  The  canatio,  in  rieli  men's 
houses,  was  filled  up  wilh  great  magiiiiicencc." 
Suetonius"  mentions  a  supper-rooiri  in  ihe  Golden 
Palacoof  Nero,  constructed  lil<ea  ihoatrc,  with  shift- 
ing scenes  to  change  with  every  course.  Tlic  gar- 
ret of  iJie  poor  man  was  Irrmcd  rtciioru/um.'*  In 
the  midst  of  the  ca;natio  were  set  three  couches 
{tridmia),  answering  in  shape  to  tlie  si|uarG,  as  the 
long  semicircular  coiurhcs  [ai^mata)  did  to  the  oval 
tables.  An  account  o(  the  disiKisilion  uf  the  couch- 
es, and  of  the  place  winch  each  guest  occupied^  is 
given  in  the  article  Triclinh'm. 

llie  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed,  in 
later  times,  to  recline  at  their  meals ;  though  this 
practice  could  not  have  been  of  great  antiijuUy  in 
Greece,  since  Homer  never  describes  jwrsona  as 
rechning.  but  always  as  aitiing  at  their  meiils.  Isi- 
dore of  Seville'*  also  attributes  the  same  practice  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  Kvcn  in  the  tune  of  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  children  in  families  ofllie  highest 
rank  used  lo  irit  together  at  an  inferior  table,  while 
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their  falhen  and  elders  reclined  on  eoucb< 
upper  part  of  the  room.' 

Roman  ladies  continued  the  practice  of  i 
table,  even  after  the  recumbent  position  had' 
common  with  the  olhfT  mix.'     Il  appears 
been  considered  more  decent,  and  more  aj 
to  the  severity  and  purity  of  ancient  raannerf. 
women  lo  sit,  more  especially  if  many  persons ' 
present.     But,  on  the  olher  bond,  we  find  casesi 
women  reclining,  where  there  was  conceived  toi 
noihing  bold  or  indelicaie  in  their  posture.    In 
of  the  has-reliefs,  representing  the  visit  of  BaccJ 
to  Icarus.  Eri^one,  instead  of  sitting  on  the 
reclines  upon  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  father.    Isi 
venal'  a  bnde  reclines  at  the  marriage- 
the  bosuiii  of  her  husband,  which  is  illUE 
the  fnlilfiwing  woodcut,  lakvn  from  Montfai 
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Ji  at'Liii?;  tiiii'iidtd  lo  represent  a  e^c ■'  "' 

matrimonial  felicity.    The  husband  :i!i 
on  a  sofa  of  rich  materials    A  three  I •  ■  ^  ■ 
spread  wilh  viands  before  them.    Their  two 
are  in  front  of  the  sofa,  one  of  them  sitting, 
manner  above  described,  on  a  low  stool, 
ing  with  the  dog.     Several  females  and 
performing  a  piece  of  music  for  the  entei 
of  the  married  pair. 

Before  lying  <lown,  the  shoes  or  sandals  wentj 
ken  oJT,  and  this  was  commonly  done  by  the  att 
ants.'    Tn  all  the  ancient  paintings  and  ba&-] 
ilhistralive  of  this  subject,  we  see  the  gi 
ning  with  naked  feet ;  and  in  those  which) 
the  favourite  subject  of  the  vi.sit  of  Bacchw^ 
rus,  we  observe  a  faun  performing  for  IJafcbusi 
office.    The  followiug  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
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cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  this 
ject,  both  shows  the  naked  feet  of  Icarus,  who 
partly  raised  himself  from  his  couch  to  welcoroe 
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that  Bacchus  has  one  of  bis  feet  al- 
ketl,  whilo  the  faun  is  in  tlie  act  of  remo- 
shoe  from  the  other. 
I  account  of  Greek  meals,  soe  the  article 

A'CCLl'M.    {Vid.  CfXHA.) 
A.TIO.     (VVrf.  C*k:i*.) 
(ATI.    The  folinwing  passage  of  Ulpian* 
te  as  the  bcsi  inlnxhictinn  in  tlie  meaning 
i —     V'  '-  (I  shows  on  what  occasions qucs- 
iiatto  an  J  agnatic  aro&e  : 

ts  of  iniestaie  ingenui  belong  in 

pidec  tu  tht'ir  ftui  hercdes,  tliat  I&,  children 
in  Lhe  power  of  the  parent,  and  those  who 
^e  place  of  children  (as  grand  children,  for 
i;  U* there  arv;  no  aui  heredea,  it  belongs  to 
■nguiuei.  that  is,  brothend  and  sisters  by 

0  father  (it  was  not  necesaary  thai  they 
te  by  the  same  mother) ;  if  there  are  no 
linei,  it  belongs  to  tlic  remaining  and  near- 
li,  thai  is,  to  the  cognati  of  the  male  sex» 
e  Ifaeir  descent  through  males,  and  are  of 
» iiunilia.  And  this  is  provided  by  the  fol- 
^w  of  Uie  IVelTe  Tables  :  *  St  tatejitato  »m>* 
'mm  hgrts  nee  cscitf  agnatUM  proztmut  fa- 

tundation  of  cognatio  is  a  legal  marriage. 
i  cognatus  <with  some  exceptions)  conipre- 
liAlua :  an  agnatus  may  be  a  rognatus,  but 
W  is  only  an  agnatus  when  his  relaiiunsbip 
is  traceii  through  males. 
Uowing  will  {,Mve  a  correct  notion  of  agna- 
ognatns.    Familia  me^ns  all  those  fre«  per- 

1  are  in  the  power  of  the  same  paterfamilias, 
»f  a  famUia;  and  in  this  sense  famdia  sig- 
the  agnatj,  or  all  those  who  arc  united  iii 
by  the  common  bund  of  the  patria  potestaa. 
(■tio,  as  already  satd,  was  the  relatiunship 
Iwhich  existed  between  ihos^c  who  were 
foaa  a  common  pair,  and  it  therefore  (with 
tef>tJons)  contained  the  agnalio.  But  legiti- 
tidehildren  of  sons  who  were  not  emnnri- 
re  also  in  the  patiia  potestas,  consequently 
^rt  of  the  familia,  and  wereagnati.  Adopl- 
tewere  also  m  the  father's  power,  and,  con- 
K  wen  agnati,  tliough  they  were  not  cog* 
le  pacerjamilias  maintained  his  power  over 
la  »o  long  as  he  lived,  except  over  those 
e  emancipated,  or  passed  into  another  fu- 
in  any  way  sustained  a  deminuiio  capitia. 
!atb,  the  common  bond  tif  Die  pairia  poles- 
liaaolved,  and  his  sons  became  respectively 
'fonailie-s ;  that  is,  of  persons  who  were  in 
trr,  or,  with  respect  to  one  another,  were 
But  all  these  persons  continued  lo  be  mem- 
le  same  familia ;  that  is,  they  were  still  ag- 
iCODsequeDtly,  the  agnatio  subsisted  among 
HI  long  aa  tlicy  could  trace  back  their  de- 
ough  males  to  one  common  paterfamilias. 

,  then,  are  thooo  **  who  would  be  in  the  pa- 
,or  M^,  asa  wife  in  manu*  rin,  or  in 
'^B  eon  who  is  in  the  father's  {uwer.  if 
I  were  alive  i  and  this  is  true  wheth- 
CTer  were  actually  so  or  not."* 
kBt  BOppose,  then,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear 
'agnatio,  that  if  the  person  from  whom  the 
laim  a  coiitmon  descent  were  alive,  and 
in  his  power,  or  in  his  manus,  or  in 
those  who  are  in  his  power,  they 
lati.  In  order,  then,  that  agnatio 
tween  persons,  the  person  from  whom 
idaimed  must  have  lost  his  patria  )h>- 
only,  and  not  by  any  capitis  denii- 
i«:»jm'nlly.  not  by  any  of  hif*  children 
any  other  patria  potestaa,  or  into  the 
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manus  riri,  which  would,  in  effect,  be  passing  ints 
another  agnatio ;  for  a  person  could  not  at  the  bama 
Inue  l>G  an  agnatus  of  two  altogether  difll-rent  fam- 
ilies. Accordingly,  adoption  destroyed  ugiiatiu,  and 
the  emancipuilun  of  a  son  by  his  father  toolc  away 
all  his  rights  of  agnatio,  and  tus  former  agnati  lost 
all  their  rights  against  him. 

"'ilie  patricians,  as  gentiUt,  gained  what  others 
lost  as  agnati,  and  they  kept  as  gentiles  what  they 
themselves  lost  as  agnati ;  and  this  strict  doctrins 
of  the  complete  loss  of  the  agnatio  appears,  there- 
fore, 10  have  originated  with  them."* 

Persons  of  the  same  blood  by  both  parents  were 
sometimes  called  gennant ;  and  consanguinei  wers 
those  who  liad  a  conmion  father  only,  and  ulerioi 
lliosG  who  had  a  coimuon  mother  only. 
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This  table  ahowa  all  the  degrees  of  eognatio  in 
the  lloman  law,  and,  orcourw,  also  the  degrees  of 
agnado.  The  defirec  of  relationship  of  any  piven 
person  in  this  siemtna.  tu  the  person  with  respeel 
to  whom  the  relationship  is  inquired  after  (i«  <are, 
&c.)>  is  indicated  by  the  figures  attached  to  the  sev- 
eral words.  The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  de- 
cree of  cognatio  in  the  canon  law,  and  the  Arabic 
numerals  the  degrees  in  the  Kuinan  or  civil  law. 
I'he  latter  mode  of  reckonmg  is  adopted  in  Engtand, 
in  ascertaining  the  persons  who  are  entitled  as  next 
of  kin  to  the  personal  estate  of  an  mtestate.  Jt  wdl 
bo  observed,  that  in  the  canon  law,  the  number 
which  expresses  the  collateral  degree  is  always  the 
greater  of  the  two  numbers  <when  they  are  differ- 
ent) which  express  the  distance  of  the  two  parties 
from  the  common  ancestor ;  but  in  the  civil  law, 
the  degree  of  relutionship  is  abccrtaincd  by  count- 
nig  (mm  either  of  the  two  persona  to  the  other 
through  the  common  ancestor.  All  those  words  on 
which  the  same  lloman  or  the  same  Arabic  numer- 
als occur,  represent  persons  Mho  are  in  the  same 
degree  of  cognatio,  according  to  these  respective 
laws,  to  (he  person  m  eao€,  &c.* 
COGNITOK.  (Kid.  Actio.) 
COGNOMEN-  (V'irf.  NomN.) 
COHOIIS.  (Kid.  Aamr,  Ro»a»,  p.  104.) 
•COIX  («6i{)i  a  species  of  Egyptian  Palm-tree, 
of  the  leaves  uf  which  matting  and  baskets  were 
made.  Stackhousc  seta  it  down  for  tlie  Coir  lach- 
ryma  Jol/i.  Bauhin  mentions  that  some  had  taken 
it  for  a  species  of  Lithotycrmum.  The  term  kvko^ 
in  Theophnistus,  out  of  which  some  would  make 
the  Cycas  rrro/u/d,  or  Japanese  Sago-palm,  is  mere- 
ly the  accusative  plural  for  KoiKac,  from  K6i^,  just 
OS  some  read  cyca*  for  ancas  in  Pliny* 

•COL'CHICUM  (KoAxmov),  the  Meadow  Saffron, 
or  Colchicum  AHtumnaie.  Plmy'  merely  mentions 
it  as  a  poisonous  plant,  but  Alexander  of  Tralles,  a 
pkysiutan  of  tlie sixth  century,  prescribes  it  incases 
of  goul,  ill  which,  us  also  in  the  rheumatism  aiul 
neuralgic  affections,  it  is  still  found  a  valuable  med- 
icine at  the  present  day.  The  celebrated  specific 
for  gout,  known  by  the  name  of  £iiu  MtdicxnaU 
d'Mystnp,  is  said  to  be  the  vinous  lufusion  of  L'ul- 
chicum.  Indeed,  the  vinous  infusion  of  this  plant 
has  been  reconmiended  in  cases  of  gout  by  !jir 
Everard  Home.  It  very  rarely  fails  in  such  com- 
plaints to  break  up  the  paroxysm,  sometimes  acting 
on  iho  bowels,  at  other  times  on  the  kidneys  and 
skin,  and  oden  without  any  apparent  accompanying 
effect.  It  is  bnl  right  to  stale,  however,  thai  the 
mottt  judicious  writers  on  gout  consider  it  a  danger- 
ous medicine  ultimately.*    (Kid.  Ephbmerqn  and 

HKBMUDACTYLUi.) 

COLLATIO  BONO'RUM.    (Kid.BowoBOH  Col- 

»,AT10.) 

COLLE'GIUM.  The  persons  who  formed  a  col- 
legium were  called  collegaj  or  sodales.  The  word 
colk'giuni  properly  expressed  the  notion  of  several 
persons  being  united  in  any  office  or  for  any  com- 
mon purpose;'  it  al\erward  came  to  signify  a  body 
of  persons,  and  the  union  which  bound  them  togeth- 
er.   The  collegium  was  the  Iraipia  of  the  Greeks. 

The  legal  notion  of  a  collegium  was  as  followa  r 
A  collegium  or  corpus,  as  it  was  also  called,  must 
consist  of  three  persona  at  least.'  i'ersons  who 
legoiiy  fonned  such  an  association  were  said  corpus 
hAbtrc,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  phrase  of  being 
incorporated  ;  and  in  later  times  they  were  said  to 
t>e  coTforaUt  and  the  body  was  called  a  eorporatio. 

1.  (Hoio,  LeKrbach,  Ac. — VnTcxoU,  Lfrhrtmcb,  dec.— Diff.  M, 
tJl.  10,  !>•  Oradibtt*,  Ac— IRp..  Frai.,  ml.  IWckin^.)— 3-  (TImm*- 
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Those  who  farmed  Uie  public  revenae*.  minet. 
salt-works  (jmima)  might  have  a  corpus, 
power  of  fonntng  such  a  coll^tam  nr  soeietu 
this  term  also  was  oaed>  was  limited  by  vi 
leges,  senatusconsulia,  and  imperial  conAtitutii 
Associations  of  individuals,  who  were  eottDcd 
have  a  corpus,  could  bold  property  in  coomuni 
they  could  hold  it,  as  the  Roman  jurists  rema^j 
just  as  the  state  held  property  (rr# 
'i*hese  collegia  had  a  common  chest,  and  could 
and  be  sued  by  their  syndicus  or  actor.    Such  tj 
budy,  which  was  somettnvee  also  called  a  univ* 
tas,  was  a  legal  unity.    That  which  was  due  to 
body  was  not  due  to  the  individuals  of  it,  and  tit 
which  the  body  owed  was  not  the  debt  of  the  inili-' 
viduals.     The  common  property  of  the  body  wai 
liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  debts  of  tbo 
body.     The  collegium  or  universitas  wa&  e:overDni 
by  Its  own  regolations,  which  might  be  any  rv^ulz- 
tione  that  the  budy  agreed  upon,  provided  thr-v  -. 
not  contrary  to  law:  this  provision,  as  Gaui'- 
jectures,'  was  derived  from  a  law  of  Solon.  \m 
he  quotes.    TIus  collegium  still  subsisted,  thnu^ 
the  original  members  were  changed  :  it  had,  ij-  -mi 
law  expresses  it,  perpetual  saece-ssion.     'i'hus  it  i| 
j>ear3  that  the  notion  of  a  collegium  is  precisely  ihi 
of  our  nHMlern  incorporations,  the  origin  of  which 
clearly  traceable  to  these  Roman  institutions 

A  lawfully  consLiiuted  collegium  was  le^'iliniui 
Associationsof  individuals,  which  affected  toad 
collegia,  but  were  forbidden  by  law,  weie 
illicita. 

It  does  not  appear  how  collegia  were  formed, 
cept  that  some  were  specially  established'  by  l^i 
authority.*     Other  collegia  were  probably  foi 
by  voluntary  associations  of  individuals,  under 
provisions  of  some  general  legal  authority,  sucb 
those  of  the  publicani.     This  supposition  would 
count  for  the  fact  of  a  great  number  of  colli 
being  formed  in  the  course  of  time,  and  many  c^ 
them  being  occasionally  suppressed  as  not  legiti 

Some  of  these  corporate  bodies  resembled 
companies  or  guilds  ;  such  were  the  fabronim. 
turum,  Ac,  coihgia.     Others  were  of  a  religu 
character,   such  as  the  pnntificiim.  augiimm,  fr 
tnira  arvalium  collegia.     Others  were  iKidies 
cerned  about  government  and  administration 
Iribunnrum  plebis.*  quKstorum.  decuriomim 
gia.    Tlie  titles  of  numerous  other  collegia  may 
collected  from  the  Roman  writers  and  from 
tfona, 

Acrtirding  to  the  definition  of  a  collrgiom, 
consuls,  buing  only  two  in  number,  were  not  a  colli 
gium,  though  each  was  called  coUega  with  resj 
to  the  other,  and  ihcir  union  in  office  ^vas 
collegium.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  Rai 
ever  called  the  imlividual  who,  for  the  UnM^^ 
an  office  of  perpetual  continuance,  a  univei 
collegium  .  a  kind  of  conlriidiction  in  terms, 
it  has  been  reaerved  for  motlem  limes  to  mtrodui 
under  the  name  of  a  cor|)oiation  solo.     Dut  llie 
tion  of  a  person  succeeding  to  all  the  property 
legal  ri^its  of  a  predecessor  wjb  familiar  to 
Humans  in  the  case  of  a  heres,  who  w.is  said 
take  per  univergitatfm,   and  the  same  notiun* 
doubt,  always  existed  with  respect  to  individi 
who  held  any  office  in  perpetual  succession. 

According  to  Ulpian,  a  univcr&itas.  though 
duced  to  a  single  member,  was  stiU  considered  • 
universitas  ;  for  the  individual  possessed  all  th« 
rights  wliich  once  belonged  to  the  body,  and  the 
name  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 

When  u  new  luembor  was  taken  into  a  collefV 


].  (Dm;.  S,  Ut.  4.)-3.  (Diff.  47,  til.  330—3.  {Liv.,  v.,  90.  SU 
—4.  <Li».,  T.,  W,  M.— Sa«  ,  In] ,  49.— OcUr.,  39.— I>i|.  3,  i« 
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tt'ovtnn,  uhd  the  old  members 
w  '  cl  to  liiiii,  Kctpcre  in  coilf)^ium. 

imx:<_  l;. ^  up  vacanrtes  would  vary  in  Uif- 

jerroi  coUegia.     'llie  stateiiienc  of  iticir  rulea  be- 
to  ihe  seTeral  heads  of  Aoouk,  iScc,  which 
trraied  of  in  this  work. 

mates,  and  res  publicas  (ciril  communities),  and 
(in  the  laier  sense  of  ihe  term)  were 
a  mannerr  as  corporations,  though  ihey 
«ot  so  callfd  :  they  coiild  hav«  property  in 
ton.  and  in  tiome  respects  act  as  corporations ; 
do  not  seem  PTcr  to  have  been  legally  con- 
as  corporations,  because  they  consisted  of 
eraiinale  number  of  individuals. 
Doording  to  Pliny*'  res  publiete  and  muuicipia 
not  Uke  as  beres ;  and  the  reason  given  la, 
a  corpus  inecrtum,  and  so  could  not 
idaoXttti;  that  is,  do  those  acts  which  a 
do  in  order  to  show  ihul  he  con^^ents  to 
cs.     fJnivereitatcs,  generally,  are  also  con- 
by  moiiem  wriiera  to  be  uithin  this  mle^ 
r  are  clearly  nut  within  the  rcai>on  of  it  ■-, 
egjiim,  which  consisted  uf  a  drLemitricd 
vf  inUiTiduais,  was  uo  more  a  cuipus  incer- 
au  «ny  other  number  of  ascertained  individu- 
d  all  that  could  possibly  be  required  of  them 
be  (he  consent  of  all.     Municipia  could,  how- 
acxiuire  projjerty  by  means  of  other  persons, 
xlwt  bwnd  or  free  ;'  and  they  could  take  fidei- 
uussa  under  the  senatus  consultum  Aproniaunm 
passed  in  the  tmie  of  Hadrian,  and  ex- 
collegia  in  the  lime  of  M.  Aurclius.* 
tenatus  consultum*  the  liberti  of  munici> 
make  the  munieiiM-s  their  hcrcdos.     The 
tibiild  nut  be  made  heredes,  except  such  deites 
this  capacity  by  special  senatus  con- 
iaJ  oonatitutions.  such  as  Jupiter  Tar- 
By  a  constitution  of  Leo,*  civjtales 
pmperty  aa  heredes.    In  the  time  of 
X)  wrote  bctv%'een  the  time  of  Caracalla 
der  SeverusX  civitaiea  could  take  Icga- 
tctUax  kinds. 

t^Titates  within  Ihe  Roman  Kmptre  could 
gilU  by  will,  yet  indepeiideut  slates 
T©  gills  in  that  way,  a  case*  which  fur- 
objections  to  il»e  statement  above  made 
U'Ipian  III  (he  same  wny.  the  Human 
pted  Ihe  iDhenlance  of  Attalus,  king  of 
a  gift  which  came  to  them  from  a  for- 
Thc  Roman  lawyers  considered  suck  a 
Iw  accepted  by  the  jus  gentium. 
COLOCA'SIA  and  -RIM  {Ko'/.aKcutia  and  -toy), 
udible  root  of  the  E^^yplian  Bean  {hvofio^  cl  Ai- 
U  giew,  acc<ir(Ung  to  Diosco rides,''  chiefly 
but  Wits  found  also  in  Ihe  lakes  of  Asia. 
_  leares/'says  the  same  authority,  "as  large 
peuuus ;  a  stalk  a  cubit  in  length,  r.ad  of  the 
Aickneflif  of  a  5nger  ;  a  rxuaceuus  tlower  twice  as 
hue  aa  a  poppy.  When  Uic  (lower  goes  off,  it  Iwars 
buka  \iiiv.  httlo  bags,  in  w  hich  a  small  bean  appears 
Wftiod  the  hd.  in  the  form  of  a  bottle,  which  is 
ailed  ci^borian  OT  cil/odtm  {KtCtJpiov  }j  kiCJtiov),  i,  c, 
I  lirtle  ''offtT  or  ark.  because  the  bean  is  sown  on 
rib,  and  so  sinks  into  the  water.  The 
•.  r  than  a  reed  ;  it  is  eaten  both  raw 
rati  t>i)iitu,  .iiid  is  called  Coiocaaia.  The  bean  is  eat- 
en frvcn,  and  when  ii  is  dried  it  turns  black,  and  is 
lirivr  li.M.  the  Greek  Bean  "•  Thcophrastua,  in 
'  which  he  ffives  of  the  K^yplian  Bean, 

I  lie  least  hint,  as  Manyn  remarks,  that 
B)  (lut  vl  the  plant  was  calhM  Colacaxm  ;  PUny,* 
mwver.  agrees  with  Diusoondea  in  making  them 


ihn  same.  He  mentions  the  stalk  as  the  pan  ihni 
is  eaten  ;  says  the  Egyptians  used  the  leaves  to 
drink  out  of;  and  adds,  lliat  m  his  time  it  was  plant- 
ed in  Italy.  "Prosper  Alpinus,  in  bis  work  De 
PlanttB  Mgypti,  assures  us  Ibttl  the  modem  -•Egj'p- 
tian  name  of  this  plant  is  Culcojt,  which  the  (Jreek 
writers  might  easily  change  to  llie  more  agreeable 
sound  of  Colocaaia.  He  says  nu  plant  is  better 
known,  or  is  in  more  use  among  them,  llie  root  of 
It  being  calen  as  commonly  as  lurnip^j  among  u& 
The  Colocasia  began  to  bo  plantetl  in  Italy  in  Vir- 
gil's time ;  and  when  the  fonrih  Eclogue  of  thai 
poet  <iii  which  mention  is  made  of  it)  was  written, 
It  was  a  rarity  newly  brought  from  .-Kgj'pt,  and 
therefore  the  Mantuan  Inird  sfieaks  of  its  growing 
coiomonly  in  Italy  as  one  of  the  glories  of  The  gold- 
en age  which  was  now  expected  to  return,"*  For 
farther  information  resiiecting  the  Colocasia,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Fee's  Fiore  dc  Vinn/r  Ac- 
cording to  this  la  St -mentioned  writer,  the  ancients 
frei;\icntly  confounded  the  iVymphaa  Lotus  and  the 
Arum  Coiocttsia  under  the  common  name  a(  Cvioc*' 
mum. 

•COLOCViNTHE  (K0?.0Kvvfhi,  -Oa,  and-nj).  the 
Gourd.  "  Even  in  the  days  of  Aibcna-u.^.'*"  says 
Adams,  "  the  tavans  complained  of  the  diflteuUy  of 
distinguishing  the  summer  fniits  from  one  another, 
owing  lo  the  confusion  of  names  which  hqd  taken 
place  among  the  authors  who  had  treated  of  them. 
Thus  Nicandcr  applied  the  term  aiKva  to  what  was 
the  KoAuKvpOa  of  later  writer>  ;  and  it  is  farther  de- 
aenring  of  remark,  ih.it  Galen  applies  the  lenn  aU- 
vof  lo  the  Ko/.oKvvOa  of  Dioscorides,  i.  e.,  to  the  Cu- 
aifttti  sattmu,  or  common  Cucumber,  and.  conse- 
(luenlly,  his  (Galen's)  xoXoxiH*^?  was  the  Cucurtnla, 
or  Gyurd.  In  this  sense  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
lenns  ffUvo^  and  Ko?.0Kvv6ri  are  generally  used  by 
the  writers  on  Dietetics,  namely,  the  former  ts  the 
Cucumber,  and  the  latter  the  Gourd  of  English  gar- 
deners.' Theophrastus  did' not  define  accurately 
the  character  of  his  KoAoHm-dq,  and,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Athcmeus,  he  described  several  species  of  it. 
I  can  scarcely  believe,  however,  (hat  he  gencrnlly 
applied  it  tu  Ihe  Cucumis  CdocyttthiJi,  i.  e  ,  the  Col- 
oquinttda,  or  Bitter  Apple;  as  Staokbouse  repre- 
scms."* 

•COLOCYNTHIS  {xoXoKwOii),  I.  The  Bitter 
Apple  (Coloquintida),  or  Cucumis  (  lOFynthia.^ — II. 
The  common  Cucumber,  or  Cvcumis  jtt/iciu.' 

*C0LIAS  (ito?./ac),  the  name  of  a  small  Fish, 
mentioned  by  Polhuc,  Aristotle,  Atheiiauus,  and 
<dian.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  variety  of 
the  Mackerel,  or  Stjjmbrr  scomber.^ 

•COLOIOS  («o3.oiof).  (V'lrf.  GnAcifi.ua.) 
COLON!.  {Vid.  Pr^didm.) 
COLO'NIA.  This  word  contains  the  same  ele- 
ment as  the  verb  coieref  "to  cultivate."  and  as  the 
word  iohnus.  which  probably  originally  signified  a 
"  tiUcr  of  the  earth."  The  English  word  colony, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  [)erh.ips  expresses 
the  notion  contained  in  this  word  more  nearly  than 
is  generally  tbe  case  in  such  adopted  terms. 

A  kind  of  coloniy^tion  seems  lo  hare  existed 
among  the  oldest  Italian  nations,  who,  on  certain 
occasions,  sent  out  their  superfluous  male  popula- 
tion, wilb  amis  in  their  huiids  (lepii  i-rorr/j-),  to  seek 
for  a  new  huiiie  *  Uul  Ihe&e  were,  apparently,  mere 
b.'iiids  *j(  adventurers,  and  such  colonies  ralher  re- 
sembled Ihc  old  Ctreek  colonics  than  those  by  which 
Rome  extended  her  dominion  and  her  name. 

Colonies  were  established  by  the  Romans  as  fai 
hack  as  the  ann;»ls  or  traditions  of  the  citv  extend, 
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tnd  the  practice  was  continued,  without  int^rmia- 
BUMi,  (hiring  Ihc  Kfpublic  and  under  the  Empire. 
Sigoniua'  enumerates  six  miiin  cdu.sob  ur  reasons 
which,  from  liine  to  linic,  indurcd  lUo  Konmiis  to 
■end  out  colonies ;  and  these  caiiAos  an!  ronncoind 
with  tnaiiy  memonible  events  in  Roman  history. 
Colonies  were  tnlcndod  to  keep  in  check  a  conquer- 
ed people,  and  also  to  repretis  hostile  incur^uinB,  aa 
in  the  ease  of  the  colony  of  Narni:i,'  whuHi  waa 
rounded  to  clierk  ihc  Ilnihri;  and  Miniuntae  and 
SinuessA,'  Cremona  and  Placenlia,*  which  were 
founded  for  aiiniUir  purpnsi^s.  Citrrm*  nails  the 
old  Italian  colonics  Ihe  " propupiacula  imperii;" 
and  ill  another  passage^  he  calls  Narbo  Martiua 
(Narhonnc),  which  was  in  tho  pnivincia  Gallia. 
"Colonia  nostrorum  civinm.  specula  popiih  Itoinani 
ct  pnipugnaculum."  Annther  object  was  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  Uoine  by  increasing  the  popu. 
lailun.'  Soniciimes  the  unmcdiate  object  of  a  col- 
oiiy  was  io  carry  ofTa  number  of  turbulent  and  tlis- 
conlcntcd  persons.  Colonics  were  also  estabhshed 
for  Ihe  purpose  of  providing  for  veteran  soldiers,  a 
prarlii'c  which  was  begun  by  Sulla,  and  continued 
under  the  emperors:  these  culoiiiK  were  called  niil- 
itares. 

It  IS  remarked  by  Strabo,*  when  speaking  of  the 
Roman  colonics  in  the  north  of  Italy,  that  the  an- 
cient names  of  the  places  were  retaine<i.  nnd  that, 
tliouj^h  the  people  in  his  time  were  all  Koinan.  they 
were  called  by  ibo  natnea  of  the  previous  occupiers 
of  the  soil.  This  fact  is  in  accordance  wjtU  the 
character  of  the  old  Roman  colonies,  which  were 
in  tho  nature  of  garriiions  planted  in  conquered 
towns,  and  the  colnniKta  had  a  iiortion  of  the  con- 
quered territory  {usually  a  thin!  part)  assijincd  to 
Ibem.  The  inhabitants  ret^iined  tho  rest  of  their 
lands,  and  lived  together  with  the  new  settlers,  who 
alone  compos^il  the  proper  colony*  'Hie  con(jiier- 
ed  people  must  at  Ar&t  have  been  ipiito  a  di^itnct 
class  from,  and  mlerior  lo,  ihe  colonists.  The  lieli- 
nitionofacoloniabyGelllus^''  will  appear,  from  what 
has  been  said,  to  be  sufficiently  exact  ;  •'  t'x  acitafc 
^ttasi  propagatst — pojm/t  Ronmni  qutui  cj^gicjf  parza 

No  colonia  was  citlahlished  without  a  lex,  plebts- 
citum,  or  aenatua  consultum  ;  a  fact  which  shows 
that  a  Romnn  colony  was  never  a  mere  body  of  nd- 
venturers,  but  had  a  regular  organization  by  the  pa- 
rent state,  a:  ;ording  lo  an  ancient  definiliun  «j»u- 
led  by  Niebuhr,^'  a  colony  is  a  body  of  citizens,  or 
socii,  sent  out  to  |M»ssess  a  comm<inwcaH!i,  with  the 
approbation  of  their  own  state,  or  by  a  public  act  of 
that  people  to  whom  they  belong ;  and  it  is  added, 
those  are  colonies  which  are  founded  by  public  act. 
not  by  any  secession.  Many  of  the  laws  which  re- 
Late  to  the  establisluncni  of  colonial  were  leges  agra- 
rift-'jor  laws  for  the  division  and  assitjMmcnt  of  pub- 
lic lands,  of  which  Sigontus  has  given  a  libt  in  hia 
work  already  referred  lo. 

When  a  law  was  pa.ssed  for  founding  a  colony, 
pcruoiiB  were  appointed  to  superintend  its  forma- 
tion {cohniam  dcduccre).  These  persona  varied  in 
oumbcr.  but  three  was  a  common  number  (tnum- 
vtri  dd  eolonoM  dfducendos^^).  \Vc  also  read  of  du- 
umviri, quinqucviri,  viginliviri  for  the  game  pur- 
pose. The  law  hxed  the  quanlity  of  laml  llial  was 
to  be  distributed,  and  how  much  was  to  be  assigned 
to  each  person.  No  Roman  could  be  sent  out  as  a 
colonist  without  hia  free  consent,  and  when  the 
colony  I'^ai  not  an  inviting  one,  it  waa  diiljciili  to 
fill  up'  the  number  of  volunteers.'* 
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Roman  citizens  who  were  willing  to  ^  onl 
mcinheis  of  a  colony  cave  in  their  names  at  R( 
Licero'  says  that    Unman   citizens  who  chose 
become  members  of  a  Latin  colony  nmst  go  vuk 
larily  (aurtoret /mU),  for  this  was  a  capitis  demioi 
tio  ,  and  in  another  passage*  he  ddeges  the  fact 
Roman  citizens  gomg  out  in  T^atin  cotoDies  m 
proof  that  loss  of  civitas  inU6t  be  a  voluntary  ac 
It  13  true  that  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony  wc 
sustain  no  capitis  dcminuiio.  but  in  this  case, 
Ihere  seem3  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
joined  such  a  colony  without  his  consent. 

The  colonia  proceeded  lo  its  place  of  dcstinatic 
in  the  form  of  an  army  {xuh  cfxtlh),  which  is  ii 
caled  on  the  coins  of  some  coloiiis.    An  urhs, 
one  did  not  already  exist,  was  a  necessary  port 
a  new  colony,  and  its  limits  were  marked  out  byi 
plough,  which  is  also  indicated  on  ancient  coil 
The  colonia  had  also  a  icrriiory.  which,  whei 
marked  out  by  the  plough  or  not,'  was  at  U 
tnnrkod  out  by  metes  and  bounds.     Tlius  the  ui 
and    territory   of  the  colonia   respectively  coi 
s]H)ndi!d  lo  the  iirbs  Roma  and  its  territory, 
gitjus  cerf'monies  always  acoompauied  the  font 
lion  of  tli^  colony,  and  the  anniversary  was 
ward  observed.     It  is  staled  that  a  colony 
not  be  sent  out  to  the  same  place  lo  which  a  cuU 
had  already  been  sent  in  due  fonn  {aunjiicaio  dn 
ta\     This  merely  means  that,  so  long  as  the  cole 
maintained  lis  existence,  there  could  be  no  n( 
colony  in  the  same  place;  a  doctrine  that  wc 
hnrilly  nccjl  proof,  for  a  new  colony  implied  a  nt 
assignment  of  lands;  but  new  settlers  (nori  adjti 
h)  might  be  s<'nt  lo  occupy  colonial  lands  not 
ready  assigncil  *    Indeed,  it  was  not  unusual  for' 
colony  to  receive  additions  ;•  and  a  colony 
be  reestablished,  if  it  seemed  necessary  from 
cause;  and  under  the  emperors  such  re-establi 
ment  might  be  entirely  arbitrary,  and  done  to  grali( 
pergonal  vanity,  or  from  any  other  motive.* 

The  conunissionors  appointed  to  conduct  ihoi 
ony  had  apparently  a  profitable  office,  and  the 
Labltshmrnt  of  a  new  settlement  gave  eraj 
to  numerous  funclionarJes,  among  whom 
eniiincriiti's  appantorcs,  scrilui'.  librarii, 
archiiecti.    The  foundation  of  a  colony  mis 
in  many  castas,  not  only  be  «  inerc  party 
carried  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  jmpularity,  hltf'1 
would  give  those  in  power  an  opportunity  of  proi 
ding  places  for  many  of  their  friends. 

A  colonia  was  a  part  of  the  Koinan  stale,  atld 
had  a  respuhlica  ;  hut  its  relation  to  the  parent  st 
might  vary.     In  i.ivy'  the  question  was,  whel 
A(iuileia  should  be  a  eoKinia  civiuin  Romanarumi 
a  l>atina  colonia;  a  question  that  had  no  refe 
lo  the  persons  who  should  fonn  the  colony,  butj 
their  political  rights  with  respect  to  Rome 
bers  of  tnc  colony.    The  memlwrs  of  a  Roi 
ony  (eolonta  cirium  Roma7wrum)  must,  as  tl 
itself  implies,  have  always  had  the  same 
which,  as  citizens,  they  would  have  had  at 
They  were,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  m  the  old 
colonies,  "the  populua;   tho  old  inhabitants, 
commonalty.^*    'IMiese  two  bodies  may,  in  codl 
of  time,  have  frequently  formed   one ;    but 
could  be  no  political  union  between  them  till  the  < 
inhabilania  obtained  the  commereium  nnd  conni 
um,  in  other  words,  the  civitas;  and  it  is  probsl 
thai,  among  Ihe  various  causes  which  weak* 
the  old  caltinies,  and  rendered  new  supplies  of 
onista  necessary,  we  shoidd  enumerate  the  want 
Roman  women ;  for  the  children  of  a  Roman  wi 
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;ns  unless  bis  wife  waa  a  Uocnnn,  | 
?  belonged  lo  a  pe*)f>U?  with  wliir.li  there 
lum. 

riant  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  thp  rc- 
ancient  Ronmn  euluiila  lo  Konic.  That 
>.  as  already  observed,  had  all  the  rigiits 
iiwn«,  is  a  Tact  capable  of  perfect  dem- 
though  nirjst  writers,  fuUuwing  Sigoni- 
posed  that  Uomnn  citizens,  by  becoming 
r  a  Konian  culuny,  lost  the  sufTragtum 
k  and  did  not  oblatii  Iht-ai  till  .itler  the 
ae  Julian  Ian*.  i>uvh  an  opinion  is  in- 
nth  the  notion  of  Roman  citizenship, 
II  personal,  iiul  a  local  right ;  and  it  is 
stent  With  Uie  very  principle  of  Tluiiian 
ent  in  the  eMobhshinL'ni  uf  Roman  cal- 
ther.  the  lo!>s  of  the  sutrrii^ium  itnd 
jM  have  ln-en  a  sperics  of  ciipilis  deini- 
it  is  clear,  from  what  Cicero  says  of  the 
sofa  Roman  voluntarily  joininga  I>atln 
sueti  coneeiiucncea  rusulted  from 
*r  of  a  liouian  colony.  If  a  Ro- 
le a  member  of  a  Roman  colnny 
•lit.  It  must  have  been  in  the  early 
stRle.  when  the  colonies  slilL  retained 
m  character,  and  lu  Join  u  colony  wan  a 
jwy  service  :  hut  such  a  duty  to  protect 
0tead  of  miplying  any  loss  of  privdege. 
le  a  different  conclusion. 
pwbat  more  ditlicult  to  state  what  waa 
m  of  those  conqot-red  pi^iple  among 
llomana  sent  their  colonists.  They 
jmau  eitizeits,  nor  yet  were  they  socii ; 
«re,  in  a  scnfle,  a  part  of  tho  Roman 
n  a  sense  Ihey  were  cives,  though  cer- 
bad  not  the  sulfragiuin.  and,  [lerhaps, 
i>l  the  connubiuin.  It  in  probable  that 
!  commerciura,  biii  evpn  tlua  is  not  ccr- 
'  inight  be  a  part  of  the  Koiiiun  ei  vitas 
ng  cives,  and  the  difficulty  tif  ascertain- 
ecise  condition  is  inereased  hy  the  cir- 
of  Uie  word  civitas  being  ust;d  loosely 
fian  writers  If  ihey  were  ciwes  in  a 
word  imported  no  privilege ;  for  it  is 
I,  by  being  incorporated  in  tho  Roman 
joquered  people,  ihey  lost  all  power  of 
ig  their  own  aOairH.  and  obtained  no 
s  adiuintstruiion  of  the  Runian  state  ; 
I  the  honourable  rank  of  socii,  and  they 
«  lo  military  service  and  taxation.  Tliuy 
idxaio,  and  it  is  probable  that  ihcy  were 
Imly  wiiliin  the  rules  and  procedure  of 
law.  so  far  as  that  was  praciicahle. 
Mmmprcium  ami  connubium  with  the 
leir  nun  alcx^k  were  sometiines  taken 
aod  thus  they  were  disunited  from  their 
,  ud  made  a  part  of  the  Runiitii  state. 
;,  WU  the  civilas  (without  the  siitfragi- 
icing  always  a  desirable  condition,  as 
ra  have  mpposed,  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
f  sen'rtudc ,  and  some  states  even  prc- 
former  relation  lo  Rome  to  being  in- 
wiih  It  as  complete  citizens.  It  appears 
le  enst'8  at  least,  a  pra»fcctus  juri  dicun- 
froia  Koine  lo  administer  justice  among 
rod  people,  and  between  tlieui  and  the 
appears,  also,  to  be  clearly  proved,  by 
aMaaceSf  that  the  condition  of  the  cou- 
pla  among  whom  a  colony  was  sent  wait 
If  always  the  same ;  soiiicihmg  depend- 
aalvtance  of  the  people,  and  the  temper 
tan*  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  or  sur- 
hus  the  coniiuered  Italian  towns  might 
a'C  til*.*  civitas  in  different  degrees,  until 
led  the  eoiiipleie  civitas  hy  reueiv- 


ing  the  suflragium  ,  some  of  (hem  obtained  it  heforv 
the  social  war,  and  othem  by  the  Julian  law 

The  nature  of  a  Latin  eolimy  will  appear  suffi* 
cTcntly  from  what  ts  said  hert,  and  in  the  article 

CiviTi*. 

Besides  these  colonise  there  were  colonin  Italici 
juris,  as  some  writers  term  them ;  but  which,  in 
fact,  were  not  colonies.  Sigonius,  and  most  sub- 
sequent wriiors,  have  considered  the  jus  Italirum 
iis  a  personal  right,  like  tho  civitas  and  Laiinitas; 
but  Savigny  has  shown  it  to  be  quite  a  ditferent 
thing,  'llie  jus  llulicum  was  grauicd  to  favoured 
provincial  cities  ;  it  waa  a  grant  to  the  communitr, 
not  lo  the  individuals  composing  it.  This  right 
consisted  in  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  sod  (com- 
m('rciuin),and  its  appurtenant  capacity  of  mancipa- 
lio,  ii<^ucapion,  and  vindicalio.  together  with  freedom 
from  taxes ;  and  also  in  a  municipal  constitution, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Italian  towns,  with  duum- 
viri, qninqucnnales,  a!diles,  and  a  jurisidietio.  Many 
provincial  towns,  which  po^M'ssod  the  jus  Ttalicum, 
have  on  their  coins  the  hgure  of  a  standing  Silenua, 
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with  the  liaiid  raised,  which  was  the  peculiur  sym- 
bol of  municipal  liberty.  Pliny'  has  menliuned 
several  towns  that  had  the  jus  Italicum  ;  aud  Liig- 
dunum,  Vienna  (in  Dauphiiuii  and  cnhmia  Agnppi- 
nensis  had  this  privilege.  It  follows,  from  the  naturu 
of  this  privilege,  thai  towns  which  had  the  l^tiiiilas 
or  the  civilas,  which  was  a  personal  privilege, 
might  not  have  the  jus  Italiciiin  ;  hut  ttte  towna 
which  had  the  jus  Ualicum  could  hardly  be  any 
other  than  those  which  had  the  civitas  or  l>atinitas, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  was  ever  given  to  a 
town  of  Perogrinj. 

The  colonial  system  of  Rome,  which  originated 
in  \he  earliest  ages,  was  peculiarly  well  ada|ited  to 
strengthen  and  extend  her  power:  "By  the  colo- 
nies the  empire  was  consolidated,  the  decay  of 
population  checked,  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  of 
llie  language  difTused."*  The  countries  which  the 
Rom:ins  coi)ir|iiered  within  the  limits  (»f  Italy  were 
inhabitetl  by  nations  that  cultivated  the  soil  and  had 
cities  To  tlestroy  such  a  population  was  not  pos- 
sible nor  politic  ;  but  it  was  a  wise  policy  lo  take 
part  of  thtjr  lands,  and  to  plant  bodies  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  also  l..atinie  colonie,  among  the  con- 
quered people.  The  power  of  Rome  over  her  col- 
onies was  derived,  as  Nichiihr  has  well  remarked, 
"  from  the  supremacy  of  the  parent  stale,  lo  wtiich 
the  colonies  of  Rome,  like  sons  in  a  Roman  family, 
even  after  they  had  grown  to  maturity,  continued 
unalterably  subject  "  In  fact,  tho  notion  of  the 
[iatri<vpotestas  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  foundation 
uf  the  institutions  of  Rome. 

The  difHciiliy  which  the  Republic  had  in  main- 
taining her  colonies,  especially  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
appears  from  numerous  passages;  and  thn  difficulty 
waa  not  always  lo  protect  them  against  hostile  ag- 
gression, but  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  tho 
Roman  state.  The  reasons  of  this  dilficulty  will 
sufficiently  api>ear  from  what  has  been  ssiiid. 
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The  principles  of  the  system  of  colonization  were 
fully  csublished  in  ihe  ear!)  ages  of  llonie  ;  bui  llie 
eolonic'9  had  a  more  purely  military  diameter^  that 
is,  were  eompos<Hl  of  soldiers,  in  Ibe  latter  part  of 
Ihe  llopublic  and  under  the  earlier  emperors,  at 
which  time,  also,  eolonics  began  lo  be  e^tablislied 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  as  in  the  case  uf  Nar- 
tKinne.  already  mentionedf  and  in  the  caac  of  Ne- 
mausus  (Nlnies),  which  was  made  a  colony  hy 
Aej^iistus,  an  event  which  is  commemorated  by 
medals.^  and  an  extant  inscription  at  Nimes.  In 
addition  to  the  evidence  from  written  books  of  the 
niuDerous  colonics  established  by  the  Romans  in 
Italy,  and  subsequently  in  all  parts  of  the  Empiie. 
we  bavc  the  testimony  of  medals  and  iiwciipuoiis, 


in  which  COL,  the  affirevi:ition  of  colunia,  indi- 
cates this  fact.  The  prodigious  activity  of  Ilome 
in  settiing  colonies  in  Italy  is  apparent  fruin  the  li^t 
given  by  Froiilinus,' mu»i  of  whii^h  appi?iir  tu  have 
been  old  towns,  which  wltu  cilhcr  walled  when 
the  colony  was  foundedj  or  strcn^^hentHl  by  new 
defences. 

Colonics  were  sometimes  established  under  the 
Empire  with  circumstances  of  great  oppression,  and 
the  lands  were  assigned  to  the  veterans  without 
strict  regard  to  existing  rights.    * 

Under  the  emperors,  all  legislative  authority  being 
l^en  virtually  in  ihom,  the  foundDtian  of  a  colony 
WHS  an  act  of  iin|>enal  grace,  and  often  merely  a 
title  of  honour  conferred  on  simie:  favoured  spot. 
Thus  M.  Aurelius  raised  to  the  rank  of  ctilonia  the 
small  town  (virus)  of  Ilalnle,  at  ilic  fmit  of  Tanrus, 
where  his  wife  Faustina  died.*  Tho  old  niiliiary 
colonies  were  composed  of  whole  legions,  with  their 
trihuncs  and  centurions,  who,  being  united  by  mu- 
tual airectioti,  eoiiiposed  a  political  boily  (respubtica) ; 
and  it  was  a  cuiiiplaint  in  the  time  of  Nero,  that 
soldiers,  who  were  strangers  to  one  another,  with- 
out any  head,  without  any  bond  of  union,  were 
suddenly  brought  tnjrelher  on  one  sijoi,  "  numerus 
mugi*  quam  rolonia."*  And  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia,  u|j<in  the  acces- 
sion of  Tibeniis,  it  was  one  gmund  of  complaint, 
that  tho  soldiers,  after  serving  thirty  or  forty  years, 
were  separated,  and  dispersed  in  remote  parts  ; 
where  they  received,  under  the  name  of  a  grant  of 
lands  (per  nomcn  agrorum),  swampy  tracts  and  bar- 
ren mountains.' 

It  remains  briefly  to  state  what  was  the  internal 
constitntiim  of  a  colonin. 

In  t!io  ItitcT  limes  of  the  Republic,  tho  Roman 
state  eunststed  of  two  distinct  organized  parts, 
Italy  and  the  Provinces.  "  Italy  consiatcd  of  n 
great  number  of  repubJica  {in  the  Roman  sense  of 
Ihe  term),  whose  citizf^ns,  after  the  Italian  war,  be- 
came members  of  the  sovereign  (wople.  'riie^cora- 
munilies  of  these  citizens  were  subjects  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  yet  the  internal  adminislrulion  of  the 
l»mmunitie-t  belonged  tu  ihernselvcs.  This  free 
municipal  eonsiiiution  was  tho  furdamental  char- 
■cleristic  of  Italy  ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply 
to  both  principal  classes  of  such  constitutions,  tiiu- 
nicipia  and  colonia;.    That  distinction  which  mnde 
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a  place  into  a  pnefectura  is  meotior 
and  fora,  eonciliubula,  castella,  are  mere! 
communttie*,  with  an  incomplete  orgnm 
As  m  Rome,  so  in  the  colonics,  the  populs 
bly  had  originally  the  sovereign  power  ;  ih 
the  magistrates,  ami  could  even  make  laws. 
the  jHjpular  assemblies  became  a  mere 
Itome,  and  the  elections  were  traiisft-rred  I 
us  to  the  senate,  the  same  thing  happcni 
colonies,  whose  sonati's  then  possessed  \ 
power  had  once  belonged  to  the  cnmmuitit; 

The  coiimion  name  of  tbit?  senate  was 
curionum ;  m  later  times,  simply  onio  as 
the  members  of  it  were  decuriones  or 
Thus,  in  the  later  ages,  curia  is  opposed  to 
the  foniier  being  the  senate  of  a  colony, 
latter  tho  senate  of  Rome.  But  the  lenu* 
and  senator  were  also  applied  to  the  se 
members  of  the  senate  of  a  c4dony,  both  b 
ans,  in  inscriptions,  and  in  public  records 
instance,  in  the  Heracleotic  Tablet,  which 
ed  a  Roman  lex.  After  the  declme  of  tlu 
assemblies,  the  senate  had  the  whole  itiu 
ministration  of  a  city,  conjointly  with  the  i 
LU8 ;  but  only  a  derurio  could  be  a  magiatr 
tilt'  ehoice  was  made  by  the  decuriones.  J 
sc(jmd  tu  havu  laid  the  foundation  for  this 
chaD;;e  in  the  constitution  of  the  colonies 
All  itic  citizens  had  the  right  of  voting  a 
but  such  a  privilege  would  he  useless  to  nu 
citizens,  on  account  of  their  distance  frot 
Augustus'  devist'd  a  new  method  of  vutitig 
curiones  sent  the  votes  in  writing,  and  ud 
lo  Rome  ;  but  the  decuriones  only  voted. 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  imiwrtance  atler 
had  transferred  the  elections  at  Rome  from 
ular  assemblies  to  the  senate,  this  measui 
gustua  would  clearly  prepare  the  way  for 
eminence  of  the  decuriones,  and  the  dechi 
popular  power. 

The  highest  magiE^tratlts  of  a  colonia  t 
duumviri*  or  quntluorviri,  so  called,  as  the 
might  vary,  wiiusc  fuiielkms  may  be  compi 
those  of  the  con.sulato  at  Rome  l>efore  the* 
uient  of  the  pra-torKhip.  The  name  duumv 
to  havi?  bieii  the  most  common.  Their 
duties  were  the  administration  of  justice, 
ciirdingly,  we  find  on  inscriptions  "  Duumv 
(jun  dicuHtlo),  "  ijuailuorviri  J.  D."  Th 
styled  magiiilratu!»  jirc- eminently,  though  t 
magistratus  was  properly  and  originally  t 
general  name  for  dll  jicrsons  who  filled  sim 
ntinns.  The  name  consul  also  occurs  in 
(ions  lo  denote  this  chief  magistracy ;  a 
dictate ir  anil  prietor  occur  under  the  Empire 
der  the  Kepubiic.  The  office  of  the  duumv 
a  year  Savigny  shows  that  under  the  Rep 
jurisdictio  of  the  duumviri  in  civil  matters 
limited,  and  that  it  was  only  under  the  £m 
it  was  rcfitrictLHl  in  the  manner  which  appt 
the  extant  Roman  law. 

In  some  Italian  towns  there  was  a  pnefe 
dicundo  ;  ho  was  in  the  place  of.  and  not  « 
with,  duumviri.  The  duumviri  were,  as  ' 
seen,  originally  chosen  by  the  people;  but 
feciiis  was  ap[>ninted  annually  in  Rome,* . 
to  the  town  called  a  pncfeclura,  which  inl| 
ther  a  munJeiplum  or  a  colonia,  fur  it  wm 
the  maiter  of  the  pra^fcctus  that  a  town 
pra-'fcctura  did'ered  fruiu  other  Italian  tow 
pinum  is  called  both  a  municipium  and  a  f 
ra  ;•  and  Cicero,  a  native  of  this  place,  obu 
highest  honours  that  Rome  could  confer. 
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COLONU. 


COIONIA. 


T.  or  quinquennuJis,  all  which 
IIP  runrtionari'.  was  alitn  a  mn- 


«f  Ui'  un  culuincM.     'i1te  (iiiin- 

•WBT'  •  .-*  duumviri,   ftometimM 

rm ;  l/ui  lJif>  are  always  carefully  dtslin- 

ftoxn  Itw  tlniirnfin  nnd  f|iintiuorviri  .1.  D.  ; 

Ineii  i?ny  to 

Bti  .   ,..«.,  ,i,w_,i.M  .i,..;p  years 

xcrcist'd.     The  ollice  of 

^l)ilin<p  'as  higher  in  rank  than 

ilutiiavtri  J    i).,  and  it  could  only  Iw  fill- 

who  had  dtschargcd  the  other  offices  of 

Lilly. 

t  man'  complete  account  of  the  orj^niTntjon 
jj. ...-., .   ..,--i   .*■  .1.,.,,  f.[Q  undrr  the 

iTiiraKle  chap- 
;     ■     brief  notice 

l^rrn^  mtintrtpiumand  tnunicipearofjuirc  ex- 
!i  wiih  tht)  prcwiii  subject,  and 
•  m  will  render  the  nature  of  a 
rA  ciiu  »:nu.ier,  One  kiud  of  municipium 
of  pencms  who  irere  not*  Iloniau  rili- 
"  alt  ihf  rifihts  of  Roman  citizens 
raffragium  and  th<^  honores.  But  the 
eouincratcd  as  rxainplrs  of  this  kind 
im  arp  the  Fuudani,  Formiani,  Cumani, 
Lanuvtni,  and  Tusrulnni,  which  were 
stalfs,*  ami  received  the  civitas  without 
rmpum  ,  and  all  thp.v  places  received  the 
tccivitos  before  the  sooiaj  war.  or,  as  Keslua 
il,  "  Pust  aliquot  annos  civcs  liomani  of- 
tt"  h  is  eint^iiar  thai  anoihtir  aiinienldef- 
'  muniripia  saya,  that  the  pcr- 
Mts  of  Kotnan  citizens,  except 
'  s  ;  and  among  &uch  commu- 
atr  1  the  f^umnni,  Acerrani,  and 

i-u^  :.    .'jpancy  merely  »hijvvs  that  the 
in  used  the  word  eivi6  in  a  very 
:h  we  cannot  be  Burpnued  ai,  as 
time  when  Iheae  disiiiictions  had 
kind  of  municipium  was,  when  a 
'  '  ;-|>or.ited  with  the  Honian 

to  \nn2nini,' f'fl»ritcs.  nnd 

;  all  internal  adminislra- 
he  Tu-sculani  ami  I-nn«- 
■'i  constitution,  and  their 
I  lator.     A  third  class  of  mii- 
tsc  mhabitants  possessed  the 
i-:  :-.  and  also  the  m- 

T  ;i  cities,  as  the  Ti- 

-'  .  j:ii:itcs,  Nolani,  13o- 

.  ISiepesini,  Sutnni,  and  Lu- 

i  The  liret  five  of  these  were 

-ec^nd  five  coloniae  Ijiii- 

a  '  ipia,  but  only  by  the  ef- 

ilsty  t<  said  that  a  prefoctura 

fr  iimstance  of  a  pnefectus 

eii  ti  Rome.    Those  towns 

■  -lurar,  says  Featus,  "In 

Lif  el  nundins  agehantur,  et 
respubhca,  neque  taraen  aia- 
int;  in  quaa  legibus  priefecti 
.  qui  JUS  dicer^nt."  Thus  a 
""'■'•'■a.  but  no  inaEristralua. 
Mia  of  prirftH'iura.  To 
li  i  mur  prff-i'ecti  rhosen  at 

(/wpaut  »j/rtf^M«};  and  he  enumeratea  ten 
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places  in  Campania  to  which  these  qnattnorrirt 
were  sent,  aixl  among  iheni  Cumie  and  Accrra, 
which  were  municipia ;  and  Vottumum,  l.iicrnum, 
and  Puleoli,  which  were  Uoiuan  colomwi  establish- 
ed arter  the  second  Punic  war.  The  secoiid  riiv*. 
lOD  of  pncfectune  comprised  those  places  lo  which 
the  praetor  urhanus  sent  a  pra'fecius  every  year, 
namely,  Fundi,  Fonniie,  Ciere,  Venafruni,  Allifa^ 
Privcmum,  Ana^ia,  Frusioo,  Ueate.  Salurnia,  Nur« 
sin,  Arpinum,  aliaqne  complura.  Only  one  of  them, 
Saturnia,  was  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens;'  the 
rest  arc  municipia.  Ft  is  the  conchisinn  of  Zumpt, 
that  all  the  municipia  of  ilie  older  period,  that  is, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  complete  civitas  was  giv- 
en to  the  Lalini  and  the  socii»  wero  pnefccturie. 
and  that  some  of  the  colonies  of  Roman  citizcna 
were  also  prmfcctursR.  Now  as  the  pra'fcctus  waa 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  admiiiisternig  justice 
{JKri  dkundo).  and  was  annually  sent  from  Rome, 
it  appears  that  this  wai<  one  amOnu  the  many  ad- 
mirable parts  of  the  Roman  polity  ior  tiiaintaining 
huraiony  in  the  whole  political  system  by  a  uni- 
formity of  law  and  procedure  The  name  priefec- 
tura  continued  aHer  the  year  B.C.  90  ;  hut  it  set^ma 
that,  in  some  places  at  lea^tbis  functionary  ceas- 
ed to  be  sent  from  Rome,  mid  various  pra'fectnr« 
acquired  the  privilege  of  havuti;  mau'i»traiiis  of  their 
own  choosing,  as  in  the  case  of  Puteoli,  B.C  63.* 
'I*he  first  class  or  kind  of  praefecli,  the  qiiattuorviri 
who  were  B<;nt  into  Campania,  was  ntxdished  by 
Augustus,  in  conformity  with  the  general  tennur  ol 
his  policy,  B.C.  13.  After  Ibe  passing  of  the  JiUia 
Lex  de  Civltate,  the  cities  of  the  siKii  which  ri^ceiv 
ed  the  Roman  cirita!)  still  retained  ihrir  internal 
constitution;  but,  with  reb|>ect  to  Rome,  were  all 
included  under  the  name  of  municipia  :  thus  Tibur 
and  Prapnesie,  which  were  I^tinic  civitates.  ilien 
became  Roman  municipia.  On  the  other  hand,  Uo- 
nonia  and  Luca,  which  were  originally  Lalina*  co- 
lonic, also  became  Roman  iiiunieipia  in  conseipience 
of  receiving  the  Roman  civitas,  though  they  retain- 
ed their  old  colonial  constitution  and  the  name  of 
rolonia  Thus  Cicero^  could  with  propriety  call 
Placentia  a  municipium,  though  in  its  origin  it  was 
a  Latin  coloma;  and  in  the  oration  J^ro  Scxi*hB 
enumerates  municipia,  colomffi.  and  pnefeciura!  aa 
the  three  kinds  oi  towns  or  comiininitiei»  under 
which  were  comprehended  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 
Tlie  testimony  of  the  Heradeolic  tablet  is  to  the 
like  eiTect ;  for  it  Bpeak:^  of  nuinici[)ia,  coloniir,  and 
prwfwture  as  the  three  kinds  of  places  wliicli  had 
a  magiatratus  of  some  kind,  to  which  enumeration 
it  adds  fora  and  conciliabula,  as  comprehending  all 
the  kinds  nf  places  u  which  bodies  of  Unman  citi- 
lens  dwelt. 

It  thns  appears  that  the  name  municipium,  which 
originally  had  the  meanings  already  given,  acquired 
a  naaowcr  import  after  li.C'.  90,  and  in  this  nar* 
rower  import  signified  Uio  oiviialos  sociorum  and 
coloiiia;  LatiuK,  which  then  became  complete  luem- 
tiers  of  the  Unman  state.  Thus  tliere  was  then  re- 
ally no  dilTeroiice  biixveen  these  municipia  and  the 
coloniw,  ex>>ept  in  their  historical  origin,  and  in  their 
original  internal  constitution.  The  Roman  hiw  pre 
vailed  in  both 

Th£  following  recapitulation  may  bo  uscfid :  The 
old  Roman  colonies  (ciriv»i  Rotnanorum)  were  pla- 
ced in  conquered  towns,  and  the  colonists  continu- 
ed to  be  Roman  citizens.  Tliese  colonies  were  near 
R4Hne,  and  few  in  numl)er.  i^ruhably  some  of  the 
old  Latins  coluniee  were  established  by  the  Romans 
in  amjunctiou  with  other  Latin  states  (.<4n/iuf») 
After  the  conquest  of  Latium,  Latina:  colonic  were 
established  by  the  Romans  in  various  pans  of  Italy. 
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COLONU. 


COLOSTA- 


ooIoniGii  sliMuld  be  distinguished  from  Ihe 
cnlonioA  civirnn  liuniiinoruiii.  iuu^^niucli  as  ihoy  arc 
•(iinelimcs  called  i^uluniit:  populi  Uuinani,  itiough 
llif-y  wore  not  roidnur  oiviuni  Koinanorum.'  Ki>- 
iiutn  ciliaMiiiM  who  vtiuiw  to  juin  such  oulunies,  gave 
up  tUvit  civiu  righu  Tor  the  more  Bohd  advuntage  of 
a  frnint  uf  land. 

Whtn  I.nlin  colonies  tw'Ran  to  bo  Mtahlished,  few 
Roman  cuhmies  were  founded  until  after  the  close 
of  lh(/  M.'coiid  I'uiiic  war  (DC  201),  and  these  few 
wrri-  iihirjiv  niiintiinc  L'olonioi*(..4«jur,  <Vo  ).  These 
[.utiii  rotiMura  were  subjoct  to  and  part  of  the  Ko- 
tnun  Htulf  I  hut  they  Imd  not  the  civitas :  they  had 
nu  pohlieiil  bond  union);;  thoiiwelveni  Itut  ihey  liad 
the  ndiiiiuiKilratiiin  ol  Itioir  internal  aflciirs.  As  to 
Iho  uTi^m  or  thr  oomiiH'teiiini,  Savigny's  eunjeeture 
hoJi  tMt*n  nlreaily  wlaled.  (  Vid.  CiviTAi.)  Jhe  rol- 
iinirH  ot  tho  (Jracehi  were  Human  cuEunieB;  but 
iliclr  uljjct't,  hkL'  that  of  BuhtuHjneul  Agrarian  laws, 
WMN  iiiiiri'ly  to  providu  for  the  poorer  citizens:  the 
ohl  Konian  and  thr  Latin  colonies  had  for  their  ob- 
loel  the  rKleniilon  and  coimrrvation  of  the  Roman 
ICiiiplru  In  Italy.  Allrr  the  puHtiin^  of  the  Lex  Julia, 
whteh  fiavo  itir  civitiu  tii  thi;  BotMi  and  llio  Latin 
cobriica,  ihr  ohjei't  of  udt)hti!?tluiiK  K'niuii  and  Latin 
r4»|iHiicjnM'«wd  ,  and  ittiltiry  ooiumea  were  therice- 
lorward  Hrttlcd  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  cmiierurs, 
hi  thr  )iiiivliie(<».  Thenu  military  colonies  had  ide 
eivtiuH,  NUtdi  QM  It  tlipn  wait ;  but  Ihoir  internal  or- 
ganuaiion  miuht  Im;  various. 

IL  would  miuire  mom  space  than  is  coiisiiatent 
with  the  liniitn  ui  itiih  work  to  atu-iupt  tu  preseni 
nnylhiuM  llki<  a  complete  view  of  this  inleresiing 
aiibjt^et  The  IoIIowiiik  references,  in  addltiuii  to 
tliiino  already  jiivcn,  wdl  diretl  iho  reader  to  abun- 
dant aourtH'N  of  itilortnaliuu  :  Siuonius,  Dc  Jure  An- 
(lyuij,  Ae. ,  .Niehuhr,  Hotnan  HtJitoty;  Savigny,  iJc- 
trr  tldM  Jua  Itaticum,  Xattchr.,  vol.  v. ;  Tabula  He- 
ncttmift.  Mazofhi,  Nrap  ,  1754  -,  Savigny,  Oer  lio- 
mi«tA«  VoikaM<Mu»s  dcr  Tafd  ton  HcracUa;  and 
linilorir,  VrtiCT  d\e  Lex  Mamtliade  Coluntis,  Zcitsch  , 
vol  IK  ,  Uudnrfl'.  Dom  Ackcrgesiiz  von  Sp.  Tkontu, 
and  l*ue|iUi  Vrber  den  Inhalt  der  Ixx  Ruoria  dt  Gai- 
Uu  ('*#«//«««,  XrtUrhr.,  vol.  x. 

.sinre  UiIm  arlirle  was  written,  and  after  part  of 
It  wan  prinind,  the  aiillior  liiis  had  the  oppurtunity 
ol  reaihuK  two  exo'llent  essays  ;  Ik  Jure  ct  Con- 
duii'Mt  i'ltiomarum  Vi'fmd  Homam  Quastio historical 
Madvi^ll  ttputatta,  i/<iuniie,  16^;  and  Uebcr  den 
|/i»f«r«rAt«ii  den  BrnennuntiCH  Muntcipium,  CUonia, 
i^titt^tHiu,  /umpt.  tierttn,  1840.  With  the  help 
0l  It,,  s  ht*  hue  been  enabled  to  make  sutne 

tii,|, .  -  i>>n!t      lint  the  6ubjeel  is  incapable  of 

^  I,  'II  within  narrow  limits,  as  thu  lus- 

^^,  I,  lo  a  L-urtum  extent  necessary,  in  or- 

^^^,^  ,  1,1  It  tronneeted  view  of  the  Komrin  eo- 

Utuial  iVMiiHii  'I'ho  essay  of  Madvi^  has  establish- 
mI  bc'^tMtd  all  diMpuie  several  most  iiitpurlaiit  cle- 
\  ;  uud.by  cofTrelinf;  the  errors 
iieil  writers,  he  has  laid  the 
1 1  ntoro  exact  knuwlcdgc  of  this 

,'  'lily. 

The  usual  Greek  words  for  a 

"'v,t*o.    The  latter  word, 

'I  conquered  lands  among 

4i>a  wDieb  concspunds  in  some 

cti/ania  and  our  notJonft  of  a 

«  nifiiiiiTr'  in  iho  article  Cle- 


calted  uiroiKici,  were 
tiKtv  bunds  of  atlventurers, 
m»uy*  with  their  famUies 
«.  «•«  kfcWLke  for  themselTea. 

mwv  m  conseqtience 
wt*re  uaderlakea 


without  any  formal  consent  from  the  rest  of 
conununiiy  ;  but  usually  a  colony  was  Bcal  oui 
the  a|)pn^ation  of  the  mother-country^  and  nni 
the  management  of  a  leader  {oUtaTtic)  appointed) 
It.     }Jut  whatever  may  have  been  the  uri|^m  of 
colony.  It  was  always  considere-d,   in  a 
point  of  view,  independent  of  the  mother-coi 
(called  by  the  Greeks  fiyrpono?.!^),  and   eat 
emancipated  from  its  control.    At  the  same 
lliougb  a  colony  was  in  no  political  subjection  lo| 
parent  state,  it  was  united  lo  U  by  ihe  ties  of 
ulfection  ;  and,  aei-iirdnig  m  ihc  generally  leceil 
opinions  of  (he  Greeks,  its  duties  to  the  parent . 
corresponded  to  those  of  a  daughter  to  her 
Hence,  in  all  matters  of  common  interest,  ihei 
ony  gave  precedence  to  the  mother  state :  and 
founder  of  llie  colony  (oUfpn/f),  who  miffht  bci 
sidercd  as  the  representative  of  the  parent 
was  usually  worshipped,  after  his  death,  as  a 
Also,  when  the  colony  became  in  its  turn  a 
it  usually  sought  a  leader  for  the  coluny  wt 
intended  to  found  from  the  original  motl 
try  ;•  and  the  sjmie  feeling  of  respect  w; 
cd  by  embassies  which  were  sent  to  h< 
principal  festivals  of  the  parent  Btate,*  andj 
besluwjng  places  of  honour  and  other  mai 
spcci  upon  the  ambassadors  and  other  memt 
the  iKirerit  state,  when  Ihey  visited  the  ct 
festivals  and  similar  occasions.^    The  coloi 
worshipped  in  their  new  settlement  the 
lies  as  they  had  b-i'^cn  accnslomcd  to  honourl 
native  country;  the  sacred  fire,  which  wi 
stantiy  kept  Imrnmg  on  their  puldic  hejirth, 
taken  from  the  Hrytancum  of  the  parent  cily ; 
according  to  one  account,  the  pneais  who 
tercd  to  the  gods  in  the  colony  wore  hrougfal 
the  parent  state*     In  the  same  spirit,  it  was 
fiidercd  a  violation  of  sacred  ties  for  a  niothern 
try  and  a  colony  to  make  war  upon  one  am 
The  preceding  account  of  the  relations 
iho  Greek  eolmiies  and  the  mother-country  is 
ported  by  the  history  which  Thucydidcs  givi 
the  quarrel  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth, 
ra  was  a  colony  of  Corinili,  and  Epidamni 
ny  of  Corcyra ;  but  the  leader  {oUior^^) 
damn  us  was  a  Corinthian,  who  was  invited 
the  mctropoLia  Corinth.    In  course  of  lime,  iai 
se^juence  of  civil  dissensions  and  attacks  fron 
netglibouring  barbarians,  the  Epidamnians  a| 
aid  to  Corcyra,  hut  their  request  is  rejected, 
next  apply  to  the  Corinthians,  who  ttx>k  Epidl 
under  their  protection,  thinking,  says  Tht 
that  the  colony  was  no  less  theirs  than 
ra^ans':  and  also  induced  lo  do  so  throu( 
of  the  Corcyrieans,  because  Ihey  neglected 
though  they  were  colonists;  for  they  did  not 
Ihe  Corinthians  the  customary  honours  and 
enec  in  the  pubhc  solemnities  and  sacrificei 
[he  other  colonies  were  wont  to  pay  to  the  mc 
country.    The  Corcyrffans,  who  had  become 
IHtwerful  hy  sea,  took  otTence  at  the  Corinthiaosl 
ceiving  Epidamnus  under  their  protection,  and' 
result  was  a  war  between  Corcyra  and 
Tlie  Corcyr«ans  sent  ambassadors  lo  Athens  lOj 
assistance ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objcclioo  that 
were  a  colony  of  Connlh,  they  said 
colony,  as  long  as  it  is  treated  kindly, 
mother-country  ;  but  when  it  is  injnrcd,  is 
from  it ;  for  colonists  are  not  sent  out  as  subjc 
but  that  they  may  have  equal  eights  with  those  1 
remain  at  home."* 


I.  (Uionyi.  lUI.,  Ant.  Rom.,  lii..  T.— PuWh^  ni^  10.  »1 
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CXJLORES. 


COLORES. 


thai  ambitious  statea,  Buch  as  Athena, 
rwiPtimwi  ctaunod  aomiiiton  over  other  statea  on 
fee  gTOQod  i.>r  relaiionship;  but,  ub  a  general  rule, 
adoiiiei  uli y  be  regarded  as  independent  stalea,  at- 
tdied  lo  Iheir  meuupulis  by  tieti  of  eyiiipathy  and 
BOunoii  descent,  but  no  fanher.  'I'he  case  of  Po- 
d*«.  tn  which  the  CoriiUbiana  sent  annually  ilie 
{■^tratea  (iJ/j/iiar/ijoi),  appears  to  have  been 
•  m  (0  ihe  general  rule* 
cv>i.o  ii.ES.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a 
Wf  extensive  acquaintance  with  coluura  as  pig- 
tfots.  Book  vu.  of  VitruviuB,  and  several  i:liup- 
ftm  uT  books  xxxiii..  xxxiv.,  and  xxxv.  of  Pliny'a 
[tfural  Ui^tury,  contain  lauch  interest  iii{^  matter 
^^  their  nature  and  composition  ;  and  these 
^Bi,  together  with  what  is  contained  in  book  v. 
^Msconde^.  and  Rome  ^cmn^k^  ml'tienphmslus," 
IBSiUtute  the  whole  of  our  infurmaiion  ofany  impor- 
iMCBpon  the  ijiibjcct  of  ancient  pigments.  From 
pM  sources,  through  the  experiincnis  and  obacr- 
pfcuiB  of  Sir  llumpiirey  Davy'  on  some  reiiiams  of 
>nt  colours  and  paintmgs  in  the  baths  of  Titnn 
of  LiTia,  &nd  in  other  ruins  uf  antiquity,  we 
cuablcd  to  collect  a  tolerably  satisfactory  ac- 
of  tlie  cotourtog  materials  employed  by  the 
and  lioman  painters. 
iXtK  painting  of  the  Greeks  is  very  generally 
to  have  been  inferior  lo  their  sculpture  ; 
poxtially  arises  from  very  imperfect  inftirma- 
and  a  very  erroneous  notion  resiiecting  the 
iif  the  Greek  painters  ui  colouring.  The 
iiated  apparently  With  Pliiiy  himself,  who 
.  iiu'ir  rolonbuJ  lolu  itamoTtalia.  lUa  opera. 
.'ifdtHO,  ex  mldjccia  Atticot  ei  mbrit 
!.ft  mgris  atramenio,  ApclUg,  Efhion, 
.  Nuomachuf,  clanttinu  pt.:/orM;"  and' 
mtminerint  opuim  ea  quaiuor  coloribu* 
ihis  mistake,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  has  sup- 
may  liave  arisen  from  an  iuiperfoct  r^'eollee- 
r  a  paiwage  in  Cicero,'  which,  however,  di- 
'coatradieia  the  statement  of  Pliny  :  "■  In  pic- 
im  tt  Polffg-jutum^  ct  Timan'Acrrt,  et  eututn, 
W9HI  uwi  vliiM<fuam  guaituor  coloribuSt  for- 
imfTiia  laudamux  :  al  in  Eihtone,  Nkoma- 
Tnr,  ApfHc  jam  perfccta  Munt  omnia." 
•rro  extols  the  desicn  and  drawing  of  Polyg- 
•■"^  and  Timanihes,  and  ihoae  who  used 
'■■■,  and  observes  in  conlradistine- 
iiion,  Nieoniachu.s,  Prologenes,  and 
,  aJU  t4tiugs  were  perfect.  But  the  remark  of 
AfielleA,  Elchion,  Melanthius,an(l  Nicom- 
uaeil  but  four  colours,  including  boih  black 
5  to  the  exclusion  of  all  lilue  (unless  we 
id  hy  "*r  nt/^nt  atramenlo''  black  and  in- 
eTMlcnlly  an  error,  independently  of  its  con- 
to  Cicero  ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
n  it  and  the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the 
ok  painters  were  acqiiainteil  with  hut  four 
is  equally  without  foundation.  Pliny 
•peaks  of  two  other  colour.**,  be.si<}es  the 
fjoestton,  which  were  used  by  the  earliest 
the  Usta-tnttt^  and  cmnabarix  or  verniil- 
Mhich  he  calls  also  minium.*  He  mentions 
Hie  Kreirian  earth  used  by  Nicomaolius,  and 
\fuhUu.m.  or  ivory-black,  used  by  Apelles," 
licting  himself  when  tie  asserted  tliat 
Ukd  Nicornachus  used  but  four  colours. 
ra  tradition,  and  the  timpiez  color  of  Quin- 
are  oar  only  authorities  for  defining  any 
to  the  iM«  of  colours  by  the  early  Greeks  as 
to  pauiting;  but  we  have  no  authority 
ibr  EUppoaiog  that  they  were  Itiniled  in 
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any  remarkable  way  in  their  actfuainrawe  with 
them.  That  the  painters  of  the  earliest  period 
had  not  such  abundant  resources  in  tliis  depanmeni 
of  arr.  as  those  of  the  later,  is  quite  consistent  with 
experience,  and  does  not  require  demonstration , 
but  to  suppose  that  they  were  eonfmcd  to  four  pig- 
ments, is  quite  a  graiuiieuB  supposition,  and  is  op- 
posed to  both  reason  and  evidence.  (Vid.  Pictdia.) 

Sir  H.  Dovy  also  analyzed  the  colours  of  the  so- 
called  "  Aldobrandini  marriage,"  all  the  reds  and 
yellows  of  wliich  he  discovered  lo  he  ochres  ;  the 
blues  and  greens,  lo  be  oxides  of  copper;  Ihe 
blacks,  all  carbonaceous  ;  the  browns,  mixtui^s  of 
ochres  and  black,  and  some  containing  oxide  of 
manganese,  the  whites  were  all  carbonates  of  hme. 

The  reds  discovered  iu  an  earthen  vase  contain- 
ing a  variety  of  colours  were,  red  oxide  of  lead 
(fflr;iiuni),  and  two  iron  ocUres  of  difTf-rent  tints,  a 
dull  red,  and  a  purplish  red  nearly  uf  the  »ame  tint 
as  pnissiaie  of  copper ;  they  were  all  mixed  wtUi 
chaJk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  The  yellows  were 
pure  ochres  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  ochre  mixed 
with  minium  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  blues 
were  oxides  of  copper  with  carbonate  of  lime  Sir 
H.  Davy  discovered  a  frit,  mndc  by  means  of  soda, 
and  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper,  approaching  ul- 
tramarine in  tint,  which  he  Hup[>oBed  to  be  the  frit 
of  Alexandrea  ;  its  composition,  he  says,  was  per- 
fect :  *'  that  of  iintKxlying  the  colour  in  a  composition 
resembling  stone,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
elastic  mailer  from  it, or  the  decompo^g  action  of 
Uie  eleinents  ;  this  is  a  specifs  of  ariilicial  lapislaz- 
ulif  the  cotuuring  matter  of  wnich  is  naturally  in- 
herent in  a  hard  silicluus  alone" 

Of  greens  there  were  many  shades,  all,  however, 
cither  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper,  mixed  with 
carlionate  of  lime  The  browns  coiisisteil  of  ochres 
calcined,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  of  mangiiiieae.  and 
coinp<}untls  of  ochres  and  blacks.  Sir  H.  LUivy 
coiili!  not  ascertain  whether  ilie  lake  which  he  dis- 
covered was  uf  aniuial  or  of  vegetable  origin  ;  if  of 
animal,  he  siippo-setl  that  it  was  very  probably  the 
Tyrian  or  marine  puri'le.  He  discovered  also  a 
colour  which  lie  supposed  to  be  black  wad,  or  hy- 
dratcd  biiioxide  of  manganese  ;  also,  a  black  colour 
composed  of  chalk,  mixed  with  the  ink  of  the  sepia 
otHcimilis,  or  cuule-libh.  The  transparent  blue  glacis 
of  the  ancients  he  found  to  be  stained  with  oxide  of 
cobalt,  and  the  purple  with  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  following  list,  compiled  from  the  dilFerent 
sources  of  our  iitformation  concerning  the  pigments 
known  to  ihe  ancients,  will  serve  lo  convey  an  idea 
of  tlie  great  resources  of  the  Greek  and  Human 
painters  in  this  department  of  their  art ;  and  which. 
In  the  opmion  of  Sir  }I.  Davy,  were  fully  equal  lo 
the  resources  of  the  great  Italian  painlers  in  the 
sixteenth  century : 

Ukd.  The  ancient  reds  were  Tery  numerous. 
Kti'vtiCapt,  fti/.ToCt  cinnabarit,  cinnabar,  vennilion, 
hisiilphiiret  of  mercury,  called  also  by  PUny  and 
Vilruvjus  minium. 

The  ifivfu^pt  'U'^iKnv,  cinnabaria  Imlica,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  was  what  is  vul- 
garly called  dragon's  blood,  the  resin  obtained  from 
various  species  of  the  calamus  palm. 

MiAtoc  seems  lo  have  had  various  signiiicnlions ; 
it  was  used  for  cinnabariSf  mimum,  re4  lead,  and 
rubrica^  red  ochre.  Tliere  were  various  kinds  u( 
rubrtctty  the  Cappndocian.  the  Egyptian,  the  Span- 
ish, and  the  Leiunian ;  all  were,  however,  red  iron 
oxides,  of  which  the  best  were  the  Lcmnian.  from 
the  isle  of  Lemnos»  and  ihe  Cappadocian,  called  by 
*the  Ron  ms  rubrtca  Smoptca,  by  the  Greeks  Zivu- 
r(f,  from  Sinopt  m  Paphlagoiiia.  whence  it  was  first 
brought.  Tliere  vas  also  an  African  nihrin'a  called 
cicerculum. 
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lo  iwvif  us*\l.  d'.i-^v  **v;i:«-  .v;  ^v-\v:  ^.i:>;..V\:  w^vi 
fyA'-iAA  \\L^\XWM\       V<^',U->  ihc-  *N»»«*  ttr!\'  »-x- 

?*:svV-.^i  V    M»  v'aUtV.    HVMU    lH-:r.<    hHll**!    UJVW   Jhj" 

Biv«  The  aiu'U'iu  Wiie*  »fiv  dil*o  v^v  iu:n»or- 
v»*  the  princijidl  %>i  ihrs*  W4*  ,\r'*.Vfc"ik  nc»\v. 
U^„»v  A  swYKS  of  vtiJiUT  Of  bluo  oarUMWic  »>J  <\*p- 
*Lv\i  *hii-h  ihere  »vre  iiianv  vaneiio*-  li  W4» 
*^>?  a:-\  mat-J  with  oaibonaif  ol  lime.  \  nruvm* 
*^r  *v.«x  *m'ak  of  the  Alcxandn-an.  iho  I  viwian. 
I  w  Wvihian  ;  the  Alexandrian  wa»  the  ukwi 
wWkV  **  wn«i»»ng  nearest  to  ultramariue.  li 
^it^lJv  aSo  at  Poxruoli  by  a  ccrUm  >  estonu^. 
^  IT  VsMued  the  nu'ihod  of  its  pre paraiion  m 
^...iTwM distinguished  by  the  name  of  «- 

\.  ^^^ssi  u  inferior  dcacriplion  of  this  called 

^■^"  ^*»  ih»t  uUramarino  (lapis-laxuli)  was 

■    ''C  ^v  ancients  under  the  name  of  Arme- 

'"^        '    ^J^m  Armenia,  whence  it  was  pro- 

"  XIX^  sodium  is  the  colouring  prin- 

Xw*.  tccording  to  M.  Gmehn  of  lu- 

^^,^^  IwWvt  waa  weU  known  to  tlio 

iK^  W«rt»t  name  for  this  mineral  is 


pPKPu.    The 
piirple,M 
rMnpottiM 
m-asihe 


Viirnmn,  ■  « 

ThtKauam 
and  hi  uf  oxide  if  I   .. 

VitniT-iBS  matS^M.ft^'' 
>^  POfHiMig  ibe  mirm  wtmrnk.^ 

J^Mhut  radix, 

Btpm-x.    Oekrm 
«YTr  nrhrea  cafcinrt,  _ 
nrw^  utd  roBBpouBda  of  < 

Rl**^  mtrmmentimf  ^A«.  « 
*t'v  nnity  caibuuMUMWi  7^  _ 
ivwrsi  of  paintins  were  riy*^"" 
v^i-^^ihifi ;  and  ^^^^^  ^'^ 
u*»»fc  »if  hurnnl  Tine  twiaa.  l*t « 
^*  \iwar^  the  latter  >y  Ptt^ff^ 

*>>*■  mr-mmmtKm  /adbanLBC^ 
^  ■:-« « lUK  vas  pnbdblf  Ike  Chn 
W  hUk-^  ftam  aepia,  aad  the  hi 
VxM  a^vtt^T  mentioned. 

\x  ^  :t»  j'he  ordinaiT  Greek  ^ 
k*.**.  *»Vja:.  IB  earth  from  the  la 
.>r9^.N  naiBiinc.  the  beat  was  the  j 
%n.  -  4.«a- ~<Bwi>i\  ao  called  ftun  the 
i-i  .v£  UK'  c^>as]  of  Africa,  ncA 
'.>::v  «*»  alM»  a  white  earth  of 
j.*.^^^;^:  ^%  vlute.  rrr/a  cjuZcna  ( 
"\-<n:  '.^  j-iaM  oMupoaitioa  worn  ii 
.\>.v 

V Vx«ji?^  /«■  '  >ad  or  whKe  lea 
r-  .*.  *«>  a.uw.\-.Jt  not  much  dm 
fv  -.-:.  ■>     ::  «  j-«  nowhere  found  ai 

s.:  V.  '.>«>>  »i  (-^  opinion  that  t 
a:^.*:  vrlvn  .v-^^t^  and  the  blacks. 
jf.vx-  a^>  k>Suii;ix  »tf  colimr  whate^ 
i-i^x*  ;%».•.*.;:*.:<> ,  N:i  that  many  of  1 
a:v  is>w  »'i:X'*.;Aiif^a  copper,  were 

Ui  A  SSA!;'  i"-!  A.V:a!^ 

r;;r,\  J;\>Je*  the  CiMours  into  t 
•w'.-Tjt  ri> *..•■»;*  ihe  c\Jores floridi y 
:u  hi*  i;uUN  W(*:v  $upiilied  by  the 
IMinii'T.  i^n  AiNvaut  *M'  ihoir  cxpen: 
xUou  K'iVjS  j:K'nxi:ne ;  they  wore  mil 
i-mnAtiAi TA.  ohns\wlIa.  indicum,  a 
ihe  re>t  witv  iho  au^iitri. 

IMh  riin\*  a»d  Vitruvius*  class 
natural  aiut  aniiiotal ;  iho  natural 
0*1  immtHliaiely  i'tkuu  ihe  earth,  wh 
Pliny,  are  Snu*|ti*.  ruSru-rt.  parset* 
Kretria.  and  auripn;»u'utmn  ■  to 
aiUls  oehra,  sandaraoha.  minium 
cho'socolla,  being  oi  meuUio  orii 
are  called  artificial,  on  noeount  ©■ 
particular  preparation  to  rt'iidi-r  thi 

To  the  above  list  of  colours  nic 
still  be  added  ;  but,  being  for  tin.  i 
compounds  or  modifications  of  the 
tioned,  tliey  would  only  take  up  sj); 
ingus  any  additional  insight  into  i 
the  ancient  painters ;  those  which 
enumerated  are  sufficient  to  fornn  ; 
ty  of  colour,  and  conclusively  prove 
(Kiinters,  if  they  had  not  more,  ha 
1.  (xiir.,  13  •  -a.  (xxiv.,  la.)— ; 
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I  this  roost  essential  branch  of  paintini; 
isxs  of  our  own  tunes. 
I  •<.  ^./Aonfjf}^).    The  origin  of  this  word 
ii^reations  of  the  graimnariuns 
I  lis.  (ir  imperfect  in  point  of  ely- 

l  it,  tiuwcver.  very  ancient,  probably  of 
lion,  an<l  rarely  occnre  in  the  Attic  wri* 

EbotU  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
c  larj^'er  than  life,^  and  (hence  a 
rdiniiry  «tature  in  termed  coltvise- 
le  arcliitet'tural  ornaments  in  tlie  upper 

lofty  buildings,  which  require  to  be  of 
fiionti  in  consequence  of  their  remole- 
lermed  eototsteotera  {Ko7.(HjatKuTepa^). 
hi9  kind,  simply  colossol.  but  not  pre* 
lar^e,  were  too  common  amonj^  the 
*■*■■"'■■  "Hservation  rni-rely  from  their 
■  c,  rarely  reR-rifd  to  as  such. 
J  I  requently  applied  to  designate 

t  ul  gi^'dutic  dimeujiions  {molcv  stalua- 
I  partM*)  which  were  first  executed  in 
>f  which  some  specimens  may  be  seen 
h  Mu5<;iim. 

e  eidossal  statues  of  Greece,  the  most 
'as  the  bronze  cofvstus  at  Rhodes,  dedi- 
8un,  which  was  commenced  b>  Chares 
pupil  of  Lysippua,  and  terminated,  at  the 
r  twelve  year3,  by  Lachea,  of  the  same 
ioet  uf  300  talents.  Its  height  was  »0 
ng  to  KyginuA,'  70  cubits  aocordm^  to 
(  according  to  Festua.  It  was  ihruwn 
Mithquake  fifty-six  years  after  Ms  erec- 
lo  this  statue  that  i^latius  refers  ' 
jrevk  colos3U3,  the  work  ol  t'alamis, 
iOO  talents,  and  was  twenty  cubits  high. 
I  Apollo,  in  the  city  of  A)Kdl<)i)i^  w:is ' 
rotn  thence  to  the  Capitol  by  M.  Lucul- 
'  fragments  in  marble,  supposed  to  hitve 

ibis  slalue,  arc  still  preserved  m  the 

UuvMuseo  Capitoltnu. 
re  two  colossal  statues  in  b^onz«^  of 
itanship,  at  Tarentum  ;  one  uf  Jujmer; 
d  leaser  one  of  Hercules,  by  Ly*>j|)pus, 
transplanted  to  the  Capitol  by  Fabius 

le  works  of  ttiis  de9::ription  tnadc  ex- 
■  for  the  Romans,  ll»we  most  Irequciilly 
le  the  following :  I.  A  statue  nt' Jupiter 
Ipuoh  made  by  order  of  Sp  Carvilius, 
moiir  <»f  the  Samnites,  w!iii;h  was  so 
Bimld  be  seen  from  the  Alban  Mount." 

Ee  of  Apollo  at  the  Palatine  Libra- 
e  bronze  head  now  preserved  in 
ily  belonged.  3.  A  bronze  statue 
.  in  the  Forum,  which  bore  hia  name." 
ssus  of  Nero,  which  was  executed  by 
n  aiarble.  and  therefore  quoted  by  I'Imy 
Ute  art  of  casting  metal  was  then  lust. 
as  110  or  120  feel."  It  was  ori^nally 
•  YcstJbtUc  of  the  domus  auvea,**  at  llic 
e  Via  Sacra,  where  the  basement  upon 
od  is  siUI  to  be  seen,  and  from  it  the 
UDphithealre  is  supposed  to  hare  gained 
'•  Colosseum."  Twenty-four  elephants 
red  by  Hadriar  to  remove  it,  when  he 
>  build  the  Temple  of  Rome.''     Havjufi 

lf^p.900.  19.— Fr«tn>,a.  T.)— 3.  (Qlumr.,  Gluaa. 
■eauoft,400,> — 3.(IIptvcb.,a.T.— ^CkK.,  Aftun., 
I  Jar.,  Sit..  Tin.,  S30.>— I.  (Snvt,  Cai^.  31,;— 
,  S,  p.  9§,  ed.  Bi|ianl.— Cocn[»ro  I.J..  x,,  4.)—*. 
Mli*.,  B.)-7.  (F»b.,  S33.)-S.  {Plin.,  II.  N., 
Ij*>.,  v.,  «8.— FeMUf,  «.  ?.)— v.  (Sylv.,  I.,  u  103.) 
,,  A  ',  I  — Vlin.,  1.  c— I'.  Victut,  Bogiu  riii.)— 
u^  I.  c. — Plutarch,  Fob.,  «ii.,n.T2a, 
f.)-lS.  (Plin..  I.  O— 14.  (Mm., 
...,  Lt— Surt.,Nerc,3l.)— 10.  (Mar., 
,;i,7^Di(n(:aM^Un.,lS.)-17.  (Span., 


Buflered  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Golden 
iluiise,  tt  was  ri'paire<l  by  Vespasian,  and  by  hire 
converted  into  a  statue  of  the  Sun.'  5.  An  eques- 
trian statue  of  Domitian,  of  bronze  gilt,  which  waji 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum,* 

•COLO'TES  («u?,wr)7f),  another  name  for  the  uff- 
KaXaCur^Cf  or  Spotted  Lizard.  { ViJ.  AacxLABor&M.) 
Aristotle,  however,  in  one  part,^  would  seem  to  ap- 
ply it  to  some  other  animal  than  this.  Some  have 
taken  it  for  a  bin!  ;  while  Scahgor  rather  thinks  it 
was  a  species  of  Scaraharuit.* 

•COLOUTEA  {Ko}.ovTia),  a  plant,  which  haa 
been  referred  to  the  genus  Coiytea,  L.,  or  Bladder* 
Senna.  *i'hree  species  ore  described  by  Theophras- 
lus,  namely,  'Maia.  rrt^pi  Atirupavt  and  ^pijoi-wdz/c* 

•COL'UUEK,  a  species  of  Serpent,  considered  by 
some  to  he  the  same  with  the  Botu  of  Pliny.  ( VuL 
Draco.) 

•COUIMBA,  Iho  Pigeon.     (Vid.  PERUTiftA  ) 

COLUM  (f/9/iof),  a  strainer  or  colander.  Various 
specimens  of  this  utensrl  have  been  found  at  Pom- 
peii The  annexed  woodcnil  shows  the  plan  nud 
profile  of  one  whirh  is  nf  silver." 


Wme-strainers  ( r',iinvin )  were  aUo  made  ul 
bronze,'  ;ind  their  prrl'nnitinns  sometimes  formed 
an  elegant  p;ittern.  The  poor  used  linen  strain- 
ers ;■  and,  where  nicety  was  not  required,  they 
were  made  of  broom  or  of  rushes.*  Tlic  Romans 
(illf^d  the  strainer  with  ice  or  snow  (cola  ntearia)  in 
order  to  cool  and  dilute  the  wine  at  the  same  lime 
that  it  was  cleared.  The  bone  of  the  nose,  which 
is  minutely  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  olfac- 
tory nen'es,  was  called  ^BftSf,  the  ethmoid  bone; 
from  its  exact  resemblance  to  a  strainer 

COLUMBA'HIUM,  a  Dovecote  or  Pigeon-house 
The  word  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, in  which  it  is  used  to  express  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, all  of  which,  however,  derive  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  dovecote. 

I.  In  the  singular.  Columbarium  means  one  of 
those  sepulchral  chambers  formed  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  lower  orders,  or  dependants  of  great 
t';imi!ie«  ;  and  in  the  plurat,  the  niches  in  which  the 
cinerary  urns  ioU(z)  were  deposited.  Several  of 
these  chambers  arc  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome.  One 
of  the  most  pcrf(H:t  of  them,  which  was  discovered 
m  the  year  1822,  at  the  villa  Rufini.  about  two  inilea 
beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut. 

Each  of  the  niches  contained  a  pair  of  umst  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  whose  ashes  Ifiey  contain- 
ed inscribed  over  them.    The  use  of  the  word,  and 


1.  (Hieronjm.  id  Hab.,  c.  3.— Saet..  Ve«p.,  IB.— Plin..  I.  c— 
Caicparc  Lamprid.,  Conmoct.,  IT. — Pitm  Cats.,  Ixxii-,  IS.)— S. 
CStal.,  Sylv.,  |..  i.,  1.— Mart.,  Ep.,  i.,  71,  B.>— 9.  (H.  A  .  is.,  I.) 
—4.  (Aduns,  AppoLd..  •.  r.j—i.  (Thcuptirait.  H.  P.,  lii.,  ti, 
17.— Adattit,  Appciul.)  1.  c.HHJ.  (Mos.  Burt).  T.,nii.,  14,  ftg.  4, 
).)  — 7.  (Aihvn.)— 8.  (Mart.,  xi^.,  IM.)— 0.  (Culanu  D«  Ra 
RuaL,  xiU,  10.) 
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n   Za  A  TA-^rw  xs««i  r^^  :vk  wvrr  ftr  ike  pur- 
'vnc*  ii.-.'cia  *xca  :iw  vjzer  wis  cvcveyfii  taw 

T:  *T»II  >r  :icerjtA>£  ^5  rvwrr^j:  ;>?  lie  wtoicc: 
v:a.  ^'jr^x- lu' crt   jcu  'J:-;  ^Ul-jlt*?  sow  ::acc'r 

:rii.:  V.    .    ,*^    -r..vi  »  r--  sc,x.-c  -.-.vi:  TiLlVfUis  zr.-- 

;Wvi  A  >*■•■%.•*  ,\'' jn.vtfs  or  ^vji — <::#   .~.,AnM-i 

w  •.  .■ '.  :..<  »4:;'r  ;aiw.v.  -?  >v  .1  -■..-.v.v:  <:'  sotv.i* 
t  a.vc  o;:  :  .<•  *m:st  ir.arj;.::  o;  ::.c  l»^€^s■^  t.ko  ;:.tf 
?j::?  *".  :-.t*  V*.:;  r^'iVrrxx:  u\  w^i?  <\*".v:u*-U'J  ib;^^  1 

iV.  Itu-  oa%.;:\*  inw  wtiich  she  t*Mritr«  tn*:s 
o:":!'.o  Nmiu*  ujx^a  which  a  nx>li*  st:;^jv»T:i\i  t-V'*-'" 
•\"t  »*k  -.'t^'.  And  whioh  aix'  R'piYsrnUH;  by  irijriji^ii* 
tn  ;Iir  lVr:o  orJrr.wero  tornuM  Coi-vxitiKu  hy  iho 
K«iin;m  arv'h:livi«  :'  that  i$«  whiU*  lht\v  nn»aini'\l 
rjupty.  iiiuS  uniil  tiWvd  up  hy  iho  head  ofiho  beam* 

en  5,v.  i:^«.  rnvwf.  «fri>/..(tA.Y\  a  Pillar  or  Column. 
Tho  us**  of  the  trunks  of  troos  plai^tnl  upright  for 
!tu|i|Hirt)n^  huihiinps.  unquestionably  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  supports  wron^tit  in  stone.     Anioni;  - 
the  agricultural  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  mixles  ! 
of  life  appear  to  have  sufTercU  little  ehanp'  fur  nion* ; 
than  two  thousand  years,  Mr.  Fellows  observtHl  un 
exart  confomiily  of  style  and  arranjjement  U'tween 
the  wooden  huts  now  occupied  by  the  peasant  ry,  of 
one  of  which  ho  has  given  a  sketch'  (sec  womleul), 


J 


counou. 

bevti  one  of  tbe  rock,  aad  cuMlfUdcd  at 

peibie  Qc'  xbe  aatit  VMUqr  of  the  aeeient 

taats.    We  ham  tiko  direct  teetiiDODiet  t 

ctec  cfahp  aaaetaa  made  mat  «r  wooden  colt 

Cher  «itifins.    Timaamaa*  deeenbes  a  Tei7 

amunimic  m  the  marfcet-pteee  at  Elis,  co 

of  aroorsBpfwrtedbrpaUraoroak.    A  tei 

Jono  at  StopootBOi  waa  aaflpoited  fa;  piDii 

from  line  ranks  of  vines.*    la  the  Egyptia] 

tectore.  manr  of  the  gnsteat  atone  coloo 

Duiuffst  imiiaiMas  of  tbe  tmnk  ofthe  fi"* 

As  :he  tree  zeqoired  to  be  baaed  upon  a  All 

atooe.  aad  to  hare  a  atone  or  tile  of  aimil 

fixed  on  oa  Hunmit  to  pieatiTC  it  fiom  d( 

thre  oobnuB  was  made  with  a  aqoaie  haae,i 

eoTervd  with  an  afanu.    {Vid.  Aajcvs.) 

the  priaetpal  parts  of  which  trraj  colamn  1 

are  three,  the  base,  the  abaft,  and  the  cafHta 

In  the  Doric,  which  b  the  oldest  styie  ol 

archiccccare.  we  mnst  consider  all  the  cok 

the  same  row  as  baring  one  common  lMae{; 

whereas  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  each 

has  a  separate  base,  called  evtipa.    (YU. 

The  capitals  of  theae  two  latter  orders  sli 

ompansoo  with  the  Doric  a  jet  greater  de 

complexity  and  a  much  ririier  atyle  of  om 

and  the  character  of  ligfatneas  and  elegaiKX 

iher  obcained  in  them  by  their  more  atende 

::s  heurfat  being  much  greater  in  proportioi 

thflL-WsaL    Of  all  these  circnmstancea^  soi 

xay  be  foimed  by  the  inspection  of  tbe  th 

oxxQpasying  specimens  of  pillare,  sdected  fta 

c;'ihe  pnocipaj  onlera  of  ancient  arehitectim 

Irsc  :;»  from  a  ecrfumn  of  the  I^rthenon  ati 

iije  captul  of  which  is  shown  on  a  larger  1 

?-  9     The  second  is  Aom  tbe  tem|de  of  Bao 

r(\^  :he  capiul  of  which  is  iotrodoeed  at 

;>.^  t^:-d  is  from  the  remains  of  the  temple 

r%;rr  at  I.jhranda. 


■5- 
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and  the  splendid  tombs  and  templea,  which  were 


S«»ii.,Mi«-.  Ant.  Eruilit.,  ii..  p.  aC.)— S.  (i..  B. 
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fhihnn  '^*.  **^*^T'  "**^  «»»aft  («a««)  taper 
ural  form  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  at  the 
time  oonforming  to  a  genera  TwTnrli^ 
atlamme.it  of  strength  and  soiujity  i^^U  1 
»';«iifs.    The  shall  was.  howe  „    ^e 

fn  m  H,n  *' 7*' '""^^^'^'r.  ahn.vst  univeisall 
from  the  earhest  tunes.  ehannoIUNl  or  flutec 

itH  axis.*     1  iH'se  meisions.  called  */ri/w« 

ways  worked  with  extreme  wgularity.    Th. 

»m  of  them  hy  a  plane  ivirallel  to  the  Use^ 

tl..-  lome  and  Corinthian  oidere,  a  semicirt^ 


(  IW.l— 4.  (\iiniT.,  |T,4.) 


H.  S,  xiir^  |.)_s    fQa 


COLXTMNA. 


COLUWNA. 


an  arc  much  less  than  a  semicir- 

^aa  'id  in  the  columns  o\  the 

represenlcU ;  m  oilier  uistiinots, 

KLpiul  was  commonly  wrought  out  of  one 

vtotio,  the  shaft  consisting  ol  several  cylin- 
pces  IiiU;tl  1(1  one  anolber.  ^^'ht'n  the  col- 
MBOted,  iiH  cotiiponeni  parts  were  limily 
^H^r,  not  h>  nioitar  or  cement,  but  by 
iPvlxed  in  the  UirecUon  o(  the  axis.  The 
f  wooilcut  is  copietj  from  an  engraving  in 

K*  Tour  in  the  Two  Sicilies,'  and  repre- 
|(  culumn,  wbich  ha.s  been  thrown  pros- 
es manner  a^  tu  bhow  the  cupitul  lying 
m  the  five  drums  of  the  shaft,  each  four 
»,  with  the  hnles  fur  the  iron  cramps  by 
^y  were  tiaited  logeUicr. 


IDS  of  an  astonishing  siw?  were  neTerlhelcss 
in  «'hifh  the  shaft  waa  one  piece  of  stone. 
;i  was  hewn  in  the  quarry  into  tlie 
1  was  then  rolled  over  the  ground, 
^  0,1  ...i.  aid  of  rariouji  mechanical  contri- 
lad  by  immense  hibour,  to  tin*  spi>t  whcn^ 
lte«e(  up.    The  traveller  now  sometimes 
llh  wonder  the  un6nished  pillars,  ciltier  oc- 
original  3ile  in  the  quarry,  or  left  after 
ed  one  half  Iheir  journey,  while  lie 
alls  arranged  in  their  intended  poai- 
Img  each  uf  a  smgle  piecL'  nf  marble, 
hyry.  jasper,  or  granite,  which  is  ei- 
by  imie,  ur  retaiim  its  puhsli  and  its 
bd  bftnutiful  colonrH,  according  to  Uic  siliia- 
•vhicb  ii  has  been  placed,  or  the  durability 
.  Tlie  inausulcuin  of  tlic  F^nipcror 

I'uUding  of  such  dunensions  lliat 
»  •■■  ■  s  o(  uiodern  Rome,  was  sur- 

ely and  niOHt  bcauiiful  Co- 
in of  each  pillar  being  a  sin- 
je  oi  marble.    About  the  time  of  Constan- 
re  of  th**se  were  taken  to  support  the  inle- 
<  licated  to  St.  Paul,  which  a  few 
'.roved  by  fire.     Tlie  interest  at- 
V  liMT  ^'nkifij  nriil  rrectjon  of  these  noble 
,  Uie  undiviJod  sh.ifis  of  which  consisted  of 
I  valuable  and  spltiidiJ  materiats,  led  mu* 
individuals  10  employ  their  wealth  in  prc- 
Ihrm  to  public  structures      Tbtis  Crcesus 
reater  part  uf  the  pillars  to  the 
1  .'In  the  rums  at  l^ibr.iiiila,  now 

irKiv.  Ill  i'aria,  tablets  in  front  of  ihe  col- 
tord  the  names  uf  ttie  donitru,  as  is  shown 
^itMi.  n  uCihem  above  exbibiicd. 
I  used  in  the  architecture  of  the 

J       >  >  Stuart,*  "though  with  number- 

1^  varatiuns  of  ornanienm  and  propor- 
■||B  ihemsolves  mto  three  general  cla&aes, 
1  obvious  distinction  between  the 
[<;  capital,  xvhich  tireserves  more 
;.|ic  Uian  iiny  other,  is  extremely 
iicity  IS  not  without  beauty.  It 
i<j  and  massy  abacu**,  an  uvolo  un< 
cua,  from  threu  to  fivu  litlets  under  the 


PfalrNUity  uf  Jtrctulaaorf ,  vul.  i.,  ■.  v.  Capitol.) 
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0V0I0,  and  under  tlieso  a  neck  called  the  Iricxff  of 
the  capital.  In  the  Ionic  capital  there  is  great  in* 
veutiun,  and  a  particular  character  is  displayed  ;  m* 
deed,  so  iimch  so,  that  it  never  fads  to  distinguish 
itself,  even  on  the  oioat  slight  and  careless  observa- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  small  and  moulded  abacus, 
below  which  ilepcnd  to  the  right  and  left  two  spiral 
volutes  ;  it  has  also  an  echinus,  uhich  is  not  unfre- 
queutly  enriclied,  and  a  bead.  The  Corinthian  cap- 
ital IS  most  richly  ornamented,  and  diflers  extreme- 
ly from  the  others.  In  this  the  abacus  )&  hollowed, 
lurming  a  quadrilateral  figure  with  concave  sides, 
the  angles  of  which  arc  generally  truncated.  Some- 
limcfc  the  abacus  is  enriched,  but  more  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  dower  in  the  middle.  I3clow 
the  abacus  the  capital  has  the  fonn  vf  a  vase  or 
bell,  surrounded  with  twu  tiers  of  the  leaves  of  the 
acanthus,  or,  rather,  of  leaves  resembling  those  uf 
a  species  of  the  acanthus  plant.  Under  each  angle 
of  the  abacus  springs  a  volute,  and  under  the  (low- 
er in  the  centre  of  the  abacus  there  are  cauhculi. 
With  regard  to  Ihe  Tuscan  capital,  there  are  no 
authenticated  remains  of  the  order ;  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  Vitruvius  on  ibis  head  are  so  very  olracure, 
that  the  modem  compilers  of  systems  of  architec- 
ture have,  of  course,  varied  exceedingly  in  their  de- 
signs; the  order,  therefore,  that  pnsHCs  under  this 
name  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  modem  than  an 
ancient  invent  ion.  It  has  U-en  made  to  differ  from 
the  modern  Doric  by  an  air  of  ptiveriy  and  rudeness, 
by  the  suppression  of  parts  and  mouldings.  But, 
though  Uie  Tuscan  capital  is  plain  and  simple  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  well  becomes  that  column  whose 
character  is  strength.  The  Composite  capital  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  It 
consists  of  a  vase  or  bell,  a  first  and  second  row  of 
acanthus  leaves,  with  some  biiiall  t>hoots,  a  fillet, 
astriignl,  ovolo,  four  volutes,  and  a  hollowed  abacus 
with  a  flower  in  its  centre." 

Columns  were  used  in  the  interior  of  buildings, 
to  sustain  the  beams  which  supported  the  ceding. 
As  both  the  beams  and  the  entire  ceding  were  often 
of  stone  or  marble,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
pieces  of  so  great  a  length  as  wooil,  the  columns 
were  in  such  circumstances  rre<iiU"ut  in  proportion, 
not  being  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve  feel  apart. 
The  optslhodomos  of  tho  Parthenon  of  Athens,  as 
appears  from  traces  in  the  remaining  ruins,  had  four 
columns  to  sup|)ort  the  ceiling.  A  common  arrange- 
ment, cfipociaUy  in  buddings  of  an  oblong  form,  wa« 
to  have  two  rows  of  columns  parallel  to  the  two 
aides,  the  distance  from  each  side  to  the  next  rour 
or  columns  being  less  than  the  distance  Lx-tween 
the  rows  themselves.  This  construction  was  adopt- 
ed not  only  in  temples,  but  in  palaces  {oIkoi),  t.  r., 
in  houses  of  the  greatest  size  and  splcnduui  The 
great  hall  o{  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  that  of 
the  King  of  the  Phieacians,  and  that  of  the  palace 
of  Hercules  at  Thebca,*  are  euppojed  to  have  been 
thus  constructed,  the  scats  nf  honour  both  lor  iiie 
master  and  mistress,  and  fur  the  more  distinguished 
of  their  guests,  being  at  the  foot  of  certain  pUlars  * 
In  these  regal  balls  of  ihe  Homeiicicro,  we  are  also 
led  to  imagine  the  piUais  det*orated  with  arms. 
When  TeiemachuB  entcnt  his  father's  hall,  he  places 
his  spear  against  a  column,  and  "  within  the  ixA- 
ished  spear- holder,"  by  which  we  mu'^  unrlcrstand 
one  of  the  striae  or  channels  of  the  shaft.'  Around 
the  base  of  the  columns,  near  the  entrance,  all  the 
warriors  of  the  family  were  accustomed  to  incline 
their  spears ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  »auie 
they  suspended  their  Im>ws  and  quivers  on  nails  ot 
books.*   The  minstrel's  lyre  bung  upon  its  |)cg  froio 
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■noihcr  column  nearer  the  top  of  the  room."  The 
columns  of  the  hall  were  also  made  subserricnt  to 
less  agreeable  uses.  Criminals  were  tied  to  them 
in  order  to  be  scourged  or  otherwise  toimcnied.' 
According  to  the  description  in  the  Odyssey,  the 
bcanis  of  the  hall  of  Ulysses  were  of  silver-lir ;  in 
such  a  case,  the  apartment  miglit  be  very  8i»cioas 
without  being  orercrowded  *vith  columns.'  Such, 
likewisct  was  the  hall  of  the  palace  of  Atreos  at 
Mycenae  :  "  Fidget  turba  capax  Imnanc  tectum^  cu- 
jus  aurtUas  trabes  Variia  columtut  nobUet  maadia  fp- 
runt.''* 

Rows  of  columns  were  often  employed  within  a 
building  to  enclose  a  space  open  to  the  sky.  Beams 
supporting  ceilings  passed  from  above  the  columns 
to  the  adjoining  walls,  so  as  to  form  covered  passa- 
ges or  ambulatories  (trroai).  Such  a  circuit  of  col- 
umns was  called  a  peristyle  (n-ep/crrv^v),  and  the 
Roman  atrium  was  built  upon  this  plan.  The  lar- 
gf^st  and  most  splendid  temples  enclosed  an  open 
«pitce  like  an  atrium,  which  was  accomplished  by 
placing  one  peristyle  upon  another.  In  such  cases, 
the  lower  rows  of  columns  being  Doric,  the  upper 
were  sometimea  Ionic  or  Corinthian,  the  li^^ter  be- 
ing properly  based  upon  the  heavier.*  A  temple  so 
constructed  was  called  kypathral  {iiraiBpoc). 

On  the  outside  of  buildings  columns  were  by  no 
means  destitute  of  utility.  But  the  chief  design 
m  erecting  them  was  the  attainment  of  prandeur 
and  beauty ;  and,  to  secure  this  ofajoct,  every  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  their  form,  proportions,  an<l 
arrangement  was  studied  with  the  utmost  nic-i  (> 
and  exactness.  Of  the  truth  of  this  observfiiinri. 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  li^t  > 
terms,  which  were  employed  to  distinguish  tin:  il  - 
ferent  kinds  of  temples.* 

I.  Terms  describing  the  number  and  arr.i- 
ment  of  the  columns. 

1.  'AtrrvAof,  astyle^  without  any  columns.^ 

5.  'Ev  napaardaif  in  antit,  wiUl  two  cohii' 
front  between  the  ant«e.*    (Woodcut,  p.  6i  i 

3.  npuffruAoc,  ;n*oj/y/e,  with  four  columns  : 

4.  'Afi^iirp6aTV?^f  amphiprottyle,  with  I' 
umns  at  each  end. 

6.  liepiizTepo^  or  u^fiKtuv*  peripteral^  ■"■ 
umns  at  each  end  and  along  each  side,  the . 
about  twice  as  many  as  the  end  columns, 
two  divisions,  viz. : 

a.  'E^uOTvAOf,  kexattyle,  with  six  cu\v,n 
end,  and  either  nine  or  eleven  iii 
besides  those  at  the  angles.  \'.\ 
Thcseum  at  Athens. 

b.  'Ofc-raarv?.oCi  oetiutyUj  with  eight 
each  end,  and  fifteen  at  each  - 
those  at  the  angles.    Example,  i! ■■ 

at  Athens.  .  _ 

6.  AiJrrfpof,  dipteral,  with  two  ranj."^  -  ^^^^ 
{trrepd)  all  round,  the  one  within  the  i'[i 

7.  "tevdodiizTepOf,  pseudodipttral,  wn  ■ 
only,  but  at  the  same  distance  from  tli< 
cclla  as  the  outer  range  of  a  Sim-epo^. 

8.  AfkwttvXot,  decastyle,  vrith  ten  co! 
end,  which  was  the  case  only  in  hypa-ili 

II.  Terms  dracribing  the  distance  o; 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  walls  ■ 

1.  nvjcvoffrvAof,  pycnottyle,  the  disi:i 
the  columns  &  diameter  of  a  column  : 
ameter. 

2.  2u<m»^oc  *y*tyU,  the  distanct: 
columns  two  diameters  of  a  coAimn. 
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3.  E^OTvXof,  cm/>^, 
columns  two  dlamt.t-.  -. 
centre  of  the  front  p**'^ 
each  intereolumni:'**""'' 
diameters,  called  mr*-" 
ed  both  for  bcantv  "•^* 

4.  AtaffTv^.nr,  fii^t-  ■■ 
distance  betwp*»n  ihr  =) 

6.  'ApaiofTTt 
ive,  BO  that  ir 
(iirtoriJAior), 
timber. 

Columns  : 
in  aqucduri-. 
hours  for  iiiv 
yet  standir  : 

SlnRl''  '    ' 
rate  pt^fN'  ■ 
most  ri'ii 
by  lh:i' 
from  r: 
cessfii! 

COluin 

those  -^ ' 
111.-  .  <>■ 
ov*T  ■; 


>iana,  see  the 
Mini.  ChanibLT  ii., 
And  Venus  uftlie 
tintiis  fidriictimcs 
of  a  later  age. 
■  \  tKilh  by  the  Greeks 
lite  statues,  the  hair 
ir**  discemibie  m  tlie 
vjiuUo  of  the  Capitol ; 
:  when  it  grewKray.* 
rrif-i-iKT},  Kiyfiat  rrpoaOi- 
,  were  also  woru  by  the 

lomans  wore  their  hair 
\it-  oldest  statues  during 
ice.  the  Komans  of  the 
Jlit'ir  ance&tors  intonsi^ 
ihtoD  did  not  la&t  after 
*vsh  by  the  rerauining 
too,  dressed  their  hair 
in  the  time  of  the  eni- 
in  the  same  style  as 
Augustan  period  a  va- 
;s  came  into  fashion, 
id  by  Ovid.'  Four  spe- 
are  given  below.    The 


Both  eountries  had  some  preuliar  customs  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  their  hair,  and  illustrative 
of  Iheir  moral  or  physical  conditions.  The  Spanana 
combed  and  dressed  their  heads  with  espet-ial  care 
when  about  to  encounter  any  great  dnnger,  in  which 
act  Leonidas  and  his  followers  were  discoveretl  by 
the  spies  of  Xerxes  before  the  battle  of  Thermopy- 
!».'  The  saiiora  of  both  nations  shaved  off  their 
hair  after  an  escape  from  shipwreck  or  other  heavy 
calamity,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  goda."  In  the  ear- 
her  ages,  the  Greeka  of  both  aexea  cut  tlieir  hair 
close  in  mouminp  ;*  hut,  suhsrqunnlly,  this  practice 
was  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  women,  the 
tiu'n  leaving  theirs  lonp  and  neglected,'  aa  was  the 
custiim  among  the  Romans,' 

In  childhood,  that  is,  up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
hair  of  the  males  was  suffered  to  grow  long  among 
bntli  nations,  when  it  was  clipped  and  dedicated  to 
some  river  or  deiiy,  from  thence  called  KovpoTpot^ 
by  the  poets/  and,  therefore,  to  cut  off  the  hair 
means  to  take  the  toga  virilis.'  At  Athens  this 
ceremony  was  perfonned  on  the  third  day  of  the 
festival  Apatuna,  which  is  therefore  termed  Kovpe- 

In  both  countries  the  slaves  were  stuived  as  a 
mark  of servitudo* 

The  vcBlal  virgins  also  rut  their  hair  short  upon 
taking  their  vows;  which  rite  still  remains  in  the 
Papal  Church,  in  which  all  femalea  have  their  hair 
cut  close  upon  taking  the  veil. 
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COMTSbATIO. 


COMITIA. 


♦CUM'AROS  {H6iiapo<:X  the  wild  Srrawbcrry-trw, 
or  ArhutuM  Unrtto.     (Vid.  Arbuti'*  ) 

•COMnrtKTUM,  ft  plant  mcnliont'd  by  Pliny.' 
who  makes  it  closely  resi'inbh;  tho  Rttrchar.  Mod- 
ern boianisU,  how<:^ver,  taking  Pliny's  own  dc9L*rip- 
tion  ns  their  ^ide,  do  not  jigrfe  willi  liim  in  opin- 
ion on  this  hrad.  Cii'!»alpintifl  makes  the  Combre- 
turn  (written  Bonictirnra  Comhfium)  lo  1*0  the  saiiic 
with  a  species  of  riiBli,  called  in  Tuscany  Jlrrlta  Iw 
ztula^  and  which  has  been  roferrcd  to  the  Luz€oUk 
rnaxtma,  L.* 

•COME  {KCfuj),  a  plant,  the  same  with  llic  Tftayo- 
Kuyuv,  or  Croet/iittum  Ttti^opni^vH,  fco  callcil  (nntt 
its  leaves  TRacnihlin^  thuj^r  (tt  tho  i'lOfus.  8ibthorp 
found  It  growing  in  Cypnjs." 

COMES.  Thi«  woni  rouut  had  spTcral  meaning 
in  ibc  I^ttnorthtJ  Middli:  AgcB,  for  which  the  nad- 
iT  is  rcfcrrt'd  lo  Du  Krcsiic's  Glossary  and  Supitlc- 
mcnt,  ».  0.  In  clofisicul  wrilom,  and  even  lo  the 
end  of  tlio  fourth  century,  its  senses  are  compara- 
lively  few.  . 

First  It  sjgiiirictl  n  more  attundant  or  companion* 
distinguished  from  Mtxtiu,  which  always  implied 
Bimic  bond  of  union  between  the  pt'rsons  mention- 
ed. Hence  arose  several  technical  senses  ol'  the 
word,  the  connexion  of  which  may  b«  easily  traced. 

It  WHS  applied  to  the  ailcndaiiU  on  niiigislrtites, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Suetonius*  In  Hor- 
ace's time*  ft  was  cuslomnry  for  young  men  of  fam- 
ily lo  go  out  as  ctnituttemaUt  lo  governors  of  prov- 
inces and  conmianders-in-chief,  under  whose  cyo 
they  Iramed  the  arts  nt  war  and  peace.  This  seems 
lo  have  led  the  way  for  the  mtroiuclion  of  the  fo- 
inttet  at  home,  the  mainlcnance  of  whom  was,  in 
Horace's  opinion,'  one  of  the  misenea  of  wealth. 
Hence  a  person  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor  was 
termed  comet.  As  all  power  was  supiioBcd  to  flow 
from  the  imperial  will,  the  term  was  easily  trans- 
ferroil  to  the  various  ofliccs  in  the  palace  ami  in  the 
provinces  (camiUt  •pafatim,  provintiale^).  About  the 
time  of  Constnnliiic  it  brnamc  a  regidar  honorary 
'iile,  including  various  grades,  ansvrering  to  the  co- 
mttta  ordtniM  pnmi,  aeruniit,  tertii.  The  power  of 
these  officers,  esiwciaily  the  provincial,  varied  with 
lime  and  place ;  some  presided  over  a  particular 
department  with  a  hmitcd  authority,  as  we  &hould 
term  them,  commiMxumrrg ;  other*  were  invested 
with  all  the  jiowers  of  the  ancient  proconsuls  and 
prsitora. 

The  names  of  the  following  officers  explain  them- 
selvn:  Comet  Orientu  (of  whom  there  seem  to 
have  been  two,  one  the  superior  of  tho  other),  comet 
Egypti,  comet  Bntannta^  cunut  A/rka,  comes  ret 
tntltlarit,  rmnfa  poTtuum,  rnntet  ttal/uli,  cmnrn  dojntt' 
'.icorum  ttjuilum,  eitmet  cU/Htnnriut,  comet  ttnUtt  vr.t- 
tiB  or  vett$ani  (master  of  tho  robcs).  Ju  fact,  the 
emperor  had  as  many  comttet  as  he  had  duties: 
thus,  comet  contittoTii,  the  eniperor*s  privy-council- 
kir ,  camrt  lar^Uionum  priratarum,  an  officer  who 
managed  the  emperor's  private  revenue,  as  the  co- 
met lartrilionum  tatrarum  did  the  puhlic  <'xclict|ncr 
The  latter  office  united,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
functions  of  the  o^dile  and  qua-stor.  The  four  cmm- 
U»  cotnmerfivrun,  lo  whom  the  govemmeni  pranlcd 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  sdk  with  bar- 
barians, were  under  his  control. 

COMISSA'TIO  (derived  from  rO^of'),  Ilw>  name 
of  II  drinking;  enlcrlainnieiil,  which  took  place  aHer 
tbo  c«;nii,  from  which,  however,  it  must  he  distin- 
guished Thus  Demetrius  says  to  his  guests,  arter 
they  had  taken  their  cccna  in  his  own  house, "  Quin 
eotnmtttaiiim  ad  Jratrcm  imut  7"*  and  when  Habin- 


nas  comes  to  Trimalchio's  house  after  iJiklrtf 
cwna  clsewliere,  il  is  said  thai  "  ComittaUf  tmt 
vit."*     It  appears  to  have  been  Ihr  eustoni  to 
lake  of  suiiic  f'Hid  at  the  cuinissatio,*  but  uai 
only  as  a  kind  of  relish  to  ibc  whie. 

Tlie  eomiesatio  was  frc^iuc  illy  pr^donged  to 
Into  hour  at  night ;'  whence  the  verb  tomit 
means  'Mo  revel,*'*  and  the  suhtfianiivc  enmt 
a  "  reveller"  or  "debauchee."    Hence  Cicero' 
the  aupimrteni  of  Catiline's  conspimey  eomittt 
coniuratwnit.' 

COMITIA,  or  public  nsscmbli'--  '■•'  ■'■"  Jit 
people  (from  com-co  for  eoeo),  at  v 
important  business  of  tlie  sLitc  W.I 
as  tho  election  of  magistrates,  the  passing 
tho  declaration  of  war,  the  making  of  pec 
in  some  eases,  the  trial  of  prnsons  rhfti 
public  crimes.     There  were  Ihrto  kinds  of, 
accunlmg  to  the  three  diflerent  divisions  of  I 
man  people, 

I.  Tbo  CoxiTiA  ConiATA.  or  assembly  of  ihsi 
ria,  tho  institution  of  which  is  nssignetl  to  [tumflt 

If.  The  CoMiTi*  CssiTcniiTA,  or  assembly  ofl 
centuries,  in  which  ttie  people  gave  their  vatn 
cording  to  the  classification  instituted  by 
Tultiua. 

III.  Tlie  CoMiTM  TsiiiuT*.  or  assemMy  of 
people  according  lo  their  division  into  the 
tribes.  The  first  two  required  the  authority  of 
senate,  and  could  not  be  held  without  takinfi 
auspices;  llio  comitiii  trifiuta  did  not  require 
sanctions.  We  shall  consider  the  three 
separately. 

r.  CoMirii  CoRiAfA.     This  primitive  ssirint 
of  ihc  Romans  originated  ai  a  ttme  when 
no  second  order  of  the  state     ft  waa  n 
the  popviui,  or  original  burgesses,  ass(*mbIo^ 
tribes  of  houses,  and  no  member  of  tho 
vole  at  such  a  meeting.     The  ancient  pi 
Rome  consisted  of  two  triljes  ;  tho  Ramnct't 
nenset,  and  the  Titicntft  or  Titicj,  callei] 
two  patronymic  heroes  of  the  stale,  Romuit, 
Ol   liomulat,  and  7V/ujr  Taltut ;  to  which 
sequcnily  added  a  third  tribe,  the  Lueem 
entet.     Of  these  last  Festns  says,  in  a 
some  interest  and  importance,  "  LuecrttMi 
ret,  q-tttz  viirt  tcTtia  p"pv!i  Rem-: 
Tatio  rt  Homulo,  apptUatt  sunUa  I 
qui  ausilio  fint  Jtomulu  advcriuj^ 
From  which  il  may  bo  inferred,  that  as  It 
were  Sabincs,  and  the  Ramnet  xhr-  Itomnnsj 
so  the  Lticcrft  were  latins  or  of ;; 
It  will  be  observed,  atsu,  that  in  i 
tus  the  name  of  Tatius  is  plac  ^ 
the  same  anihor'  we  have,  '■  Q 
in  tex  cut  dtttri/,uta  portit,  in  j 
Tilientet,  Hamnett  Lureret"     'J  '  U 

to  a  tradition  rather  inconaislont  mj 

precedency  of  "the  haughty  Uanuie*"  («/jf 
n«"). 

The  different  nations  of  antiquity  ! 

them  their  own  regulative  poliiind  

mcrical  basis;  and  ns  3x4  was  this  1 -i; 
Ionian  tribes,  so  3x10  seems  lo  have  Mul 
SIS  of  the  Roman  slatc-syslcm.*    The  Atb 
lar  year  consibtcd  of  365  days ;  the  Roi 
year  of  304  ;  and  360,  the  number  nf  Ihe  hi 
clans  al  Athens,  hears  the  sam' 
mcr  year  that  30(),  the  nunihn 
docs  to  the  latter.     The  thr^e  oi.^... ..  .,,..csi 

poputut  or  patret  were  divided  into  30  £uti«. 
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•eh  of  IhCM  into  ten  houses ;  and  this  numbfr  of 
ttu*  hotses  also  corresponded  lo  the  number  of  coun- 
jfs  wtio  represented  them  in  ihe  senate.  The 
into  houses  waa  bo  essential  to  itie  patn- 
I  order,  that  (he  appropnale  ancient  tenn  to  des- 
ite  that  order  was  a  oircimilocution,  the  patrician 
tu  (ijcrues  painciif).  •'  Ptebes  dicttur,''  accord- 
toCapito,  "  in  qua  genifs  cicinm  patncia  lutn  in- 
*'  The  derivation  of  curia  from  cura,  which 
liTfn  by  Festus  and  Varro,  is  altogether  inadmis* 
U  is  obvious  that  curia  means  "  the  ossem- 
mnj/fr-burgesscs,"  "the  free  household- 
patronti"  iho  word  contains  the  same 
the  Greek  kv[>io^,  Kovpo^,  Kwpidwf,  Kopo^, 
KVfiCa^,  &c.,*  which  olenient  also  appears 
X^tiu  quintfs,  cunatet,  cunalii^  &c.  Tlie 
gutrites  ap[>car3  lo  he  nearly  identical  with 
tx,  which  8i(fnifies  "noble  warriors;"  as  in 

r,*  KfHvmitvo^  Kovprjraz   apicTqn^  Wavn^aiCtv. 

same  root  is  also  cunlained  in  the  Sanscrit  rH- 
"a  lieru  "     In  the  same  way  as  the  Orecks 
«vp<of  of  the  head  of  a  family,  the  Komans 
of  the  free  burgess  and  his  wife  as  fattonua 
Id  m  reference  to  their  children,  ser\*ants, 
iLs-*    'Jlit'se  last,  so  called  fruni  ctucrc — tliu 
•i>^  lortgrgrrt.  the  "hearers"  or  dependants 
ly,  in  the  first  instance,  alien?,  natives 
ii-;  an  isopolitan  relation  with  Kuine, 
rAaken  up  their  franchise  there  by  virtue  of 
landi  and  the  jus  appitcationt* ;  and  masl 
relation  to  the  putronujt,  or  man  uf  the 
analogous  to  that  subsisting  between  the 
alien  and  his  rr^Jtrrari^c  in  a  Greek  state, 
chenta  belDn^ed  to  the  gentcs  of  their  pa- 
however,  the  clients  and  the  descendants 
were  classed  among  the  lerarians  in 
;to  the  franchise  at  the  comitta  majoray  it 
igty  improbable  that  they  would  vote  with 
El  at  the  fomiiia  curm/a.    From  the  num- 
uses  which  they  contained,  the  patrician 
were  called  centuries;'  and  the  three  new 
ic«  formed   by  Tarquimus  were  irthes  of 
who  voted  in  the  comitta  cunata  like  the 
patricians.    They  were  united  with  iho  old 
'  sr  the  name  of  the  sex  mffragia,  or  **  the 
' — "  iSftr  suffragia  apprltantur  in  equitum 
f,  qtuF  sunt  ndfccl<s  et  nittfuro  ceniunarnm, 
Pt\jr:iJi  Tarpiiniiix  m  eonstituit."*     But  the 
)f  cun«  continued  the  same,  according  to 
of  the  following  solutions  which  Nie- 
jgested :  1.  The  300  houses  may  have 
complete,  and  300  new  houses  were  ad- 
IptQ  the  tribes,  so  as  to  assign  30  houses  to 
the  number  of  the  curiie  continuing  uii- 
5  cunoe  instead  of  10  bf'ing  rockuned  to 
.    3.  But  more  probably  the  houses  hud 
Suppose  there  were  now  only  6  to 
Then,  if  the  150  houses  were  collected 
te  number  of  cunie.  the  remaining  15  cu- 
be filled  up  with  newly-adopted  houses, 
lent  proportiuii  of  10  houses  to  a  curia  re- 
inj;   undisturbed.     "This  latter  hypolhe&is." 
thr,^  "  IS  confirmi.'d,  and  alinust  eiitiiblish- 
slatement  thfil  Tarquiniiis  doubled  the 
ifng  the  number  from  150  lo  300;  only 
rtunges  are  confminded.  between  which 
lenthle  interval  would  probably  elapse  "    Al- 
the  number  of  patrinan  curire  remained  un- 
by  this  measure  of  Tarquimus,  it  seeraa  in- 
le  that  it  was  considered  as  an  mcroaso  in 
•.r  of  the  patrician  tribes  of  houses,  ag,  in- 
the  name  implies,  and  as  Festus,*  quoted 
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above,  most  expressly  states ;  the  new  and  old 
tribes  being  distinguished  Bs/irst  and  second  Titles* 
Ramnes,  and  Luceres. 

The  comiiia  curitttc,  Tvhich  were  thus  open  to  the 
original  burgesses  alone,  were  regarded  us  a  meet- 
ing prncipaily  for  the  sake  of  conlirmiog  snme  or- 
dinance of  the  senate :  a  stnatus  fonsuJtum  was  an 
indispensable  preliinmnry  ;  and  with  regard  to  elec- 
tions and  laws,  they  had  merely  the  power  of  con- 
linning  or  rejecting  what  the  senate  had  already 
decreed.*  The  two  prinrijial  reasons  for' summon- 
ing the  cctnilta  cunala  were,  either  the  passing  of  a 
Ux  curiaia  de  imperio,  or  the  elections  of  priests. 
The  Ux  cunala  de  impcno,  which  was  the  same  as 
the  aueioritas  patrum*  was  necessary  in  order  to 
confer  upon  the  dictator,  consuls,  and  olIiOT  magis- 
trate's the  tiupcrinm,  or  military  comrnimd  ;  without 
this  they  had  only  a  potegfas,  or  rivU  authoniy.  and 
were  not  allowed  to  meddle  wiih  military  afTairs. 
And  thus  Ijvy  makes  CamiUua  speak  of  the  comUi€ 
curia/a,  qua  rem  mtiitarem  cvntmcnt,  as  dislinguish- 
ed  from  the  "  comitta.  centuriala^  quibiis  consuks  frt^. 
tinorquK  mtlitares  creatis."'  The  comUia  cunata  were 
also  held  for  the  purpose  of  carrj'ing  into  efTiot  the 
form  of  adoption  calleil  adrogalio,  fur  the  cnnliriiia- 
tion  of  wills,  and  for  the  ceremony  called  the  drJrs- 
taiio  tacrorum.  They  were  held  in  that  part  of  the 
Forum  which  was  called  rormttum,  and  where  the 
tribunal  i^u^gestum)  stood.  The  patrician  magis- 
trates properly  held  the  comitia  cunala ;  or,  if  the 
qtiestioii  to  be  proposed  had  relation  lo  sacred  rights, 
the  ponlifices  presided  'J'hey  voted,  not  by  houses* 
but  by  curite;  litis  was  probably  the  reason  why 
Tarquinius  was  careful  nut  to  alter  the  number  of 
the  curia!  when  ho  increased  tlic  number  of  the 
tribes.  In  af\er  times,  wheti  the  meetings  uf  tl^e 
comitta  curtata  were  little  more  than  a  matter  of 
form,  their  suflrages  were  represented  by  the  thirty 
lictors  uf  the  curia,  whose  duly  it  was  to  summon 
the  curits  when  the  meetings  actually  took  place« 
just  as  the  classes  in  the  comitta  ccittunaia  were 
summoned  hy  a  trumpeter  {comicen  or  clojtsicus). 
Hence,  ^vheii  the  eomitia  curiata  were  held  fur  the 
inauguration  uf  a  Hamen,  for  the  making  of  a  will. 
&.C.,  they  were  called  specially  the  cumitia  calaia, 
or  "  the  itummoned  assembly." 

11.  The  Comitia  Ckstukuta,  or,  as  tliey  were 
flomnlimcs  i^alled,  the  comitta  majora,  were  a  result 
of  the  constitution  generally  attributed  to  Serviua 
Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Home  The  object  of  tliis 
legislator  seems  to  have  been  Co  unite  in  one  body 
tlie  populua  or  patricians — the  old  burgesses  of  the 
three  tribes,  and  the  plets  or  pule- burghers — the 
commonalty  who  had  grown  up  by  their  side,  and 
to  give  the  chief  weight  in  ihn  ytate  to  wealth  and 
numbers  mther  than  to  birth  and  family  preten- 
sions. With  a  view  to  this,  he  formed  a  plun,  hy 
virtue  of  which  the  people  would  vuie  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions  according  to  their  equipments  wheii 
on  tnditary  service,  and  according  to  the  position 
which  they  occupied  in  tbo  great  t«halan.\;  or  army 
of  the  city  :  in  other  words,  according  to  their  prop- 
erly ;  for  it  was  this  which  enabled  Ihem  tu  equip 
themselves  according  to  the  prescrilied  method.  In 
many  of  the  Greek  states  the  heavy-armed  soldiers 
were  identical  with  the  citizens  possessing  the  full 
franchise;  and  instances  occur  in  Greek  history 
when  the  privileged  classes  have  lost  their  preroga- 
tives, from  putting  the  arms  of  a  full  citizen  into  the 
hands  of  the  commonalty  ;  so  that  the  principle 
which  regulated  the  votes  In  the  state  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  army  ol  the  slate,  was  not  pecu 
liar  to  the  constitution  of  Servius.  This  arrange 
mcnt  considered  the  wtiulc  stale  as  forming  a  reg 
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ivh  was  from  ihia  circumBtince  called  the 

taken  at  the  comilia  centuHata  whs 
rale  who  held  ilicm  to  repeat  ihc 
of  prayer  after  the  augur.  Tlieii, 
o(  an  election,  the  eandidaiea'  names 
Id.  r,  in  thr  case  of  a  law  or  ii  trial,  the 
i^s  3r  hills  were  read  by  a  herald,  and  dif- 
K!aners  were  heard  on  the  subject.  The 
was  put  to  them  with  the  interrogation, 
juittatiM,  QuintejiV'  Hence  the  bij)  was 
fahrt.  and  the  people  were  said  jtibcrr  legem. 
of  i-oiiimenring  llie  poll  was  :  "  Si  robis 
Ktiiit^,  i^ttiftli*."  or  '*  he  m  tuffragium, 
WtnifUs  diis,  et  qua  patres  censuenmt,  eo* 
The  order  in  which  the  i."ent»rieH  »iUed 
led  by  lot;  and  that  which  gave  ils  vote 
eallctl  the  renturia  praro^atira*  The  rest 
tdjurc  tocattt.*  In  ancient  times  the  peo- 
polled.  as  at  our  elections,  by  word  of 
Bat  at  a  later  period  the  ballot  wa-s  inlro- 
a  set  of  special  enactments  (the  Ir.f^es  lalt- 
laring  reference  to  the  different  objects  in 
Tbes€  laws  are  enumerated  by  Cicero:* 
m  qnattuor  leges  tabellarim  :  quarum  pri- 
-  :!iJ3  niandandis;  ea  est  Gah\nta, 
■  10  et  sordido.  Secula  hicnnio 
.  . .-.,  .;,  populi  jndirio,  a  nnbiJi  hominc 
tin,  sed  (pace  familice  dixerim)  dissidontc 
ique  onuies  riimii^nilos  populari  rattone 
C>nhonia  est  tertia,  de  jubcndis  legibiis 
a.  sediliosi  aU^ne  improbj  civ  is,  cui  ne  re- 
n  ad  t>onos  salutem  a  bonis  potuft  alTerre 
ere  relmqui  videhalur  vocia  tjuflrafiiDm. 
ius  cxceperat.  perdupllinnis.  tJctItt 
dieio  C  Calius  tabellain,  duluitf|iic 
ul  opprimeret  C.  Popi]i»m.  n^jouisse 
The  dates  of  these  four  bills  for  the 
of  ballot  at  the  comitia  cmturiata  are  as 
,  The  Gahinian  law,  introduced  by  Gabin- 
bune.  in  B  C  140  2  The  Cassian  law, 
3  The  Papirian  low,  introduced  bv  C. 
Caiho,  the  tribune,  in  13  C.  132.  4  The 
w,  B  C.  108.  In  voting,  the  centuries 
ncd  in  order  into  a  boarded  enclosure 
opiVf),  into  which  they  entered  by  a  nar- 
n9)  sli^'htly  raised  from  the  ground 
biy  a  different  enclosure  for  each 
e  Roman  authors  generally  speak  of 
c  plural  Tbf  laf^Utr.  wich  which  they  bad 
ven  to  the  cilixens  at  the  entrance  of 
ain  persons  called  dinhitores;  and 
was  often  practised.  If  the  biisi- 
were  an  cleelinn.  the  taf-cUa  had  the 
ididate?(.  If  it  were  the  passing^  or 
law.  each  voter  received  two  ttiffelia : 
C  A'.,  i  e  ,  ii/i  rogns,  "  I  vote  for  the 
r  inscribed  A.^  i.  c  ,  anitijuo,  "  I  am  for 
Most  of  the  terras  arc  given  m  the  fol- 
of  Cicero:*  "Quu-n  dies  venisset 
S.  C,  ferendap,  concursaljant  barbatuli 
popnium,  ut  antiptaret,  rogabant.  Piso 
ul,  Uttyr  TogaJionm,  idem  erat  dissuasor. 
nv  pimtea  occuparnnl :  MW^rministra- 
nulla  darclur  nn  xooab."  In  the  eld 
g,  each  ciliiten  was  a^ked  for  his 
cer  called  rogafor.  or  "the  poIHng- 
th€  bjdlol  system  they  threw  which- 
pleased  into  a  box  at  the  entrance 
^d  ceriam  officers,  called  autofkt, 
to  checV  off  the  votes  by  points 
ed  on  a  tablet.  Hence  punctum  in] 
rically  tn  signify  "  a  vote,"  as  in  Hop 
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ace,'  "  Discedo  Alcasus  puvcto  illius ;"  and  we  haw 
the  metaphor  at  greater  length, 

"  Centuria  seniorum  ogitant  expcrtia  frugis  , 
Celsi  prteteretint  austera  poemata  Ramnes  ; 
Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miacuit  utile  diilci.*" 

The  dtnhttoreg,  rpgatorrx^  and  cusfpdf*  were  gener- 
ally friends  of  the  candidates,  %vho  roluntanly  un- 
dertook these  duties.'  But  Augustus  selected  900 
of  the  equestrian  order  to  perform  tlie  latter  offices. 

The  acceptance  of  a  law  by  the  crnlurtata  comiiia 
did  not  acquire  full  force  tdl  after  it  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  eomilta  curiata,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  capital  offence  against  the  whule  nation,  when 
they  decided  alone.  The  plebeians  originalljMnade 
thejr  testaments  at  the  comitia  ccntitnata,  as  the  pa- 
tricians did  theirs  at  the  comitta  runaia;  and  as  the 
adrogafio  required  a  decree  of  the  curia,  so  the 
adoption  of  plebeians  mwM  have  required  a  decree 
of  the  cenlurite;  and  as  tlie  lictors  of  the  curue  rep- 
resented them,  ?o  those  transactions  which  re- 
quired five  witnesses  were  originally  perhaps  car- 
ried into  effect  at  the  coviitta  eenturiato,  the  IJvo 
classes  boinff  represented  by  these  witnesses.* 

III.  The  Comitia  Tbibuta  were  not  established 
liU  B  C,  49U  when  the  plebs  had  acquired  some 
considerable  iiitluence  in  the  state.  They  were  an 
assembly  of  the  people  according  In  the  local  trilKs. 
inlo  which  the  plebs  was  originaUy  divided  :  for  the 
plebs  or  conimonalty  took  its  rise  from  the  formalion 
of  II  domain  or  territory,  and  the  tribes  of  the  com- 
munity or  pale-burghers  were  necessarily  liR-al,  that 
iSt  they  bad  regions  corresponding  to  each  of  ihem  , 
therefore,  when  the  frrilory  diniiuislicd,  the  num- 
ber of  these  tribes  diminished  also.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  Fabiiis,  there  were  ijrigmiilly  30  tribes  of 
pb'beians,  that  is,  as  many  plebeian  tribes  as  there 
were  patrician  rnria.  These  30  tribes  consisted  of 
four  urban  and  S6  mstic  tnbes.  But  at  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Cnistuminc  tribe  there  were  only  20  of 
these  tribes.  So  that  probably  the  cession  of  a 
third  of  the  territory  to  Porsena  ^Jso  diminished  the 
numl>cr  of  tribes  by  one  ilnid  '  It  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Niebuhr's.that  the  name  of  the  30  lo- 
cal  tribes  was  periiafis  originally  different,  and  that 
only  10  of  them  were  called  by  the  name  iriitua ; 
hence,  after  the  diminution  of  their  territory,  there 
would  be  only  two  tribes,  and  the  two  tribuni  piel^s 
would  represent  these  two  tribes  • 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  plebeian  tribes,  no 
qualidcation  of  birth  or  properly  w.is  requisite  to 
enable  a  citizen  to  vote  in  the  cumttm  tnlmta;  who- 
ever belonged  to  a  given  region,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, registered  in  the  corresponding  tnbe,  had  a 
vote  at  these  comitia.  They  were  summoned  by 
the  tribuni  ptrhis,  who  were  also  the  presiding  ma- 
gistrates, if  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  called 
was  the  election  of  tribunes  or  s:dib:s  ;  but  consuls 
or  praetors  might  preside  at  the  comitia  tributa,  i1 
they  were  called  for  the  election  of  other  inferior 
magistrates,  such  as  the  qiieestor,  proconsul,  or  pro- 
prrctor,  who  were  also  ejected  at  these  comitia. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  not  fixed.  It  might  b« 
the  CampuM  Martiut,  as  in  the  case  of  the  romitia 
mawTa,  the  Furum,  or  the  Circvi  Flamininuj.  Their 
judicial  functions  were  confined  to  cases  of  lighter 
importance.  They  could  not  decide  in  Ihuse  refer- 
ring to  capital  offences.  In  their  legislative  capa- 
city they  passed  ^/<W/ci/«,  or*' decrees  of  they<rAjr," 
wliicb  were  originally  binding  only  on  themselves. 
At  last,  however,  the  plebiscita  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing  wiib  the  legea,  by  the  Lex  Hortenaia 
(B.C.  288),  and  from  this  time   they  could  pass 
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COMMU  M  DIVIDU'KDO  A'CTIO  is  . 
chose  aetiuns  which  are  called  mixtae,  from 
cam^tanoe  of  their  being  partly  in  rem  ind  p 
perwnum ;  and  duplicia  judicia,  from  the  < 
stanee  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  being 
interested  m  the  matter  of  the  suit,'  thought 
SOD  who  instituted  the  legal  proceedings  was 
y  the  aotor.  This  action  waa  maintainable  b 
::iose  who  were  joint  owners  of  a  cor]iorpal 
u  inch  accordingly  was  called  res  communi 
:t  was  maintainable  whether  they  were  i 
itjtmnt\  or  had  merely  a  right  to  the  pat 
jctio  in  rem ;  and  whether  they  were  socii 
:3e  case  of  a  joint  purchase ;  or  not  socii,  ai 
•-ose  of  a  thing  bequeathed  to  them  {Ugti 
:escament :  but  the  action  could  not  be  mail 
.n  the  matter  of  an  hereditaa.  In  this  ac 
jccount  m:2fit  be  taken  of  any  injury  dune 
.vcimon  property,  or  anything  expended  o 
i^y  protii  received  from  it,  byanyof  the  joii 
^'f^  Any  corporeal  thing,  as  a  piece  of  lai 
^dTc,  might  be  the  subject  of  this  action. 

£:  seemrf  that  divbjiion  was  not  generally  < 
?y  a  sale  ;  but  if  there  were  several  things, 
it'X  would  adjudicate  iadjuduare)  them  se 
:o  :ae  several  pensuns,  and  order  {comdtmm 
?any  who  had  the  more  valuable  thing  or  it 
ray  a  «t:m  of  money  to  the  other  by  way  of  < 
•i  -jan.iion.  It  follows  from  ibis  that  the 
i:ast  liare  tieen  valued  ;  and  it  appears  tha' 
:ii.:rit  3e  made,  for  the  judex  was  bound  t 
:*ar'..t;on  in  the  way  Chat  was  most  to  the  ad 
i  ::ie  ;i.'Lnt  owners,  and  in  the  way  in  whi 
j:r*-e*^  ''^I'tc  pariicion  should  be  made ;  an 
-vj.^  :;:.it  ::i'.'  j-mt  owners  might  bid  for  th 
w:i_<.';i  wu-s  common  pniperty,  before  the;.iL 
::w  :xn.;  wjs  one  and  indivisible,  it  was  ai 
:L\i  '.J  oi:e  of  ilie  parties,  and  he  was  ordered 
a  axiLti  sum  of  money  to  the  other  or  othen 
I'drtes.  This  action,  and  that  of  familic  e 
cjp.  Var  some  restinWanoe  to  the  now  al 
rii^ush  writ  of  partition,  and  to  the  bUl  ir 
:or  r.irt.*.:on.' 

O.'MM'.^DATLM  is  one  of  those  oblij 
wh:oh  are  contracted  re.  He  who  lends  to 
d  ih:n^  f*tr  a  delinile  time,  to  be  enjoyed  a: 
under certamcim'iutons. without  any  payor 
is  called  ccmmoiiaru ;  the  person  who  recei 

I  ihmg  is  caMeil  eommodata'tus  ;  and  the  con 
called  comnothtum.  It  is  d.£:.n^iished  fr* 
luum  in  this,  that  the  thin^  tent  is  not  one  t 

'  things  'lutt  ponderc.  nunero.  mensurare  com 
wine,  corn,  i&c. ;  and  the  thing  conimoda 

.  not  become  the  proi>eriy  of  the  receiver, 
therefore  bound  to  restore  the  same  thing. 

!  fers  from  lcK*atio  ct  oonduciio  in  this,  that 
of  the  thiiiK  is  Kratuilous.  The  commodat 
liable  to  ttu^  a(;tto  commotlati  if  he  dues  not 
the  thing ;  and  he  is  bound  to  make  good  al 
which  iH-fallh  tho  thing  while  it  is  in  his  posi 
provided  it  Iw  such  injury  as  a  careful  perso 
have  prevented,  or  provided  it  be  any  injurj 
the  thing  has  sustained  in  being  used  com 
the  conditions  or  purpose  of  the  lending.  I 
cases  the  commodatarius  had  an  actio  ci 
against  the  commodans,  who  was  liable  for 

jury  hustainrd  by  the  commodatarius  throt 
dolus  or  culpa ;  as,  for  instance,  if  he  knr 
lent  him  had  vessels,  and  the  wine  or  oil  of  tt 
modatarius  was  thereby  lost  or  injured.* 

COMCKUIA  (Kc^^tMa),  a  branch  of  dram: 
otry,  which  originated  in  Greece,  and  passe 
theneo  into  Italy. 
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COMCEDU. 


COMCEDIA. 


ic  ConsiuY,  like  Greek  tmgeOy,  arose 
DTsliip  of  Bacchus ;  but  comedy  sprang 
Ae  anrieiit  part  of  Uacchic  worebip 
tj,  A  band  of  Bacchic  revcllera  naiu- 
l  a  tomus  (fcu/ioc) ;  their  song  or  hymn 
\j  K  mj^udfo,  or  "com OS* song/'  and  it 
1  ft  oomparalively  late  pepiod  thai  the 
i  or  dithyramb  was  perfonn^'d  by  a  reg- 
From  this  regular  chorus  the  Tragedy 
.rose  (vi<i  CuoRUi);  and  to  the  oldoo- 
Bacchic  or  pliallic  revellers  we  may  as- 
fin  of  cornedy.  It  is  true  that  Aristotle 
icdy  from  n^j/ii},  "a  villDgc;"  so  that 
'the  Village  song;"  but  this  etymology, 
f  others  proposed  by  Greek  auihors*  is 
nadmissible.  however  much  il  may  be 
M  with  the  fact  that  the  Hacchic  comut 
',  tttxu  Tillage  la  Tillage — ^ii  was  a  village 
amusrinrnt ;  but  il  is  clear,  from  the 
which  Athenian  writers  speak  of  this 
•cession,  that  il  was  a  comus;  thus,  in 
quoted  by  Demoslhenca,'  'O  itufio^  koI 
and  Aristophanes,'  *a?.//f,  tTalpe  BaK- 
w:  and  as  the  tragedy  sprang  from  the 
if  the  leaders  (oi  c^dpxovTic'i  in  the  dith- 
113  comus-song,  as  a  branch  of  dramatic 
ns  to  be  duo  to  analogous  eflusiona  oC 
in  llie  phallic  comus  ;  and  thus  Arithcas 
,  accoitling  to  Atbonosus,'  Ka'i  Ku/nydiac 

iXa  troW-d  IT  TQVTU   TW   TpOTTtfi   TUV   TTOtS}- 

ipX€  To/f  fitr*  avTov  ^aXXot^povai. 
ich  of  Greek  drama  was  first  cultivated 
BDs,  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  village  in 
:h  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
jrihipof  liacchus  in  that  part  of  Greece; 
n,  a  native  of  Tripodiactis,  m  Megaris, 
I  to  win  the  prize — a  bu-kei  of  iigs  and 
le — which  was  given  to  him  as  the  suc- 
er  of  a  comus  of  Icarian  "  glee-singers" 
lO  called  because  they  smeared  their  fa- 
}  lees  of  wine  ;  a  rude  disguise,  which 
mcs  substituted  for  the  miLsk  worn  by 
,  when  they  afterward  asaumeil  ihe  form 

chorus.  TXiC  Dorians  oJ  Mej^ira  ficcm 
n  from  the  first  distinguished  fur  a  vein 
)cularity.  which  naturally  gave  a  pecu- 
)  the  witticisms  of  the  comus  among 

ibus  we  find  that  comedy,  in  the  old 
•  word,  first  came  into  tieing  among  the 
and  their  SicUian  colonists. *  Susarion 
1  the  lime  of  Sulon,  a  liitle  before  Thca- 
aecms  to  have  stood  quite  akme ;  and, 
(  not  likely  that  comedy,  wiih  lis  bold 
feature,  could  have  thriven  rouih  during 
km  of  the  Peisi8tralida%  wliich  followed 
m  the  time  of  Susari*jn.  The  very  saniu 
eh  might  have  im][j'.-ed  I'ewstratus  to 
ragody,  would  operate  lo  the  prevention 
;  and,  in  fact,  we  fmd  that  comedy  did 
;hly  establish  itself  at  Athens  ttU  after 
ntical  clement  in  ihe  stale  had  cum- 
rted  its  pre-eminence  over  the  old  aris- 
iciples,  namely,  in  the  time  of  Pcriclea. 
f  the  Attic  coroedtans,  Chionidcs,  Ec- 
snd  Magnes,  flourished  about  the  time 
■tan  war ;  and  were  followed,  after  an 
thirty  years,  by  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and 
•s,  whom  Jiorace  justly  nientiotis  as  the 
hvn  iff  tho  comedy  of  caricature.*  This 
;omedy  eeems  to  have  been  the  nsitural 

«f  the  satiric  laiubogrophy  of  Archilo- 
||cr» :  it  was  a  combination  of  the  iam- 
n  wilh  the  comus,  in  the  same  way  as 
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tragedy  was  a  union  of  the  epic  rhapsody  with  ike 
dllhyrambic  chorus.  This  old  comedy  ended  wiih 
Aristophanes,  whose  last  productions  are  ver)  dif- 
ferent from  his  early  ones,  and  approximate  rather 
to  the  middle  Attic  comedy,  which  seems  to  have 
sprung  naturally  from  The  old,  when  \\w  free  dcnio 
cratic  spirit  which  had  fostered  its  predcces^sor  was 
broken  and  quenched  by  the  events  which  followed 
the  Peloponncaian  war,  and  when  the  people  of 
Athens  were  no  longer  capable  of  enjoying  the  wild 
license  of  poUiical  and  personal  caricature.  The 
middle  Atiic  comedy  was  employed  raiher  about 
criticisms  of  philosopht<:al  and  literary  pretenders, 
and  censures  of  the  foibles  and  follies  of  iheVhole 
classes  and  orders  of  men,  than  about  the  pcrwmal 
caricature  which  formed  ihc  staple  of  the  old  com- 
edy. Tlie  writers  of  the  middle  comedy  flourished 
between  B.C.  380  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  a  third  branch  of  comedy  arose,  and 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  by  Menander 
and  Pbdenion.  The  comedy  of  these  writers,  or 
the  new  comedy,  as  it  is  called,  went  n  step  farther 
than  its  immediate  forerunner :  instead  of  criticising 
some  class  and  order  of  men,  it  look  for  its  object 
mankind  in  general ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  comedy  of 
mnnnetj,  or  a  comedy  of  character,  like  that  of  Kar- 
<]uhar  and  Congreve ;  the  object  of  the  poet  was, 
by  some  ingeniously-contrived  plot  and  well-ima- 
gined situations,  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  possiMcv 
the  life  of  Athens  as  it  went  on  around  hJni  in  ila 
evcry-day  routine ;  hence  the  well-known  hyherbnie 
addressed  to  the  greatest  of  the  new  comediaiui- 
<3  t/ltvtntipc  KOt  f3le, 
ffiSrfpof  up'  ifiuy  rroTepav  luift^aaro. 

The  middle  and  new  comedy,  though  approachmg 
much  more  nearly  to  what  we  understand  by  the 
name  comedy,  could  scarcely  tw  called  by  the  name 
Ktifii^ia  with  any  strict  regard  lo  thn  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ;  they  had  nothing  in  them  akin  lo 
the  old  revelry  of  the  mj/iof :  in  fact,  they  had  not 
even  the  comic  chorus,  which  had  succeeded  and 
superseded  the  nCiiio^,  but  only  marked  the  inter- 
vals between  the  acts  by  some  musical  voluntary 
or  interlude.  It  belongs  lo  a  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature, and  not  to  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  point 
out  the  various  steps  by  which  Attic  comi*dy  passed 
from  its  original  boisterous  and  almost  drunken 
merriincnl,  with  its  personal  invective  and  extrav- 
agant indecency,  lo  the  calm  and  refined  rhcloric 
of  rhilemon,  and  the  decent  and  good-tempered 
Kpicureanism  of  Menander;  stUI  less  can  we  enter 
here  upon  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  difi*er- 
em  writers  whose  peculiar  tendencies  had  so  much 
infiurnce  on  the  progressive  development  of  lliis 
branch  of  the  drama.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  pfiint  out  generally  the  nature  of  Greek 
comedy,  as  we  liavo  done  above,  and  to  enable  Ihe 
student  to  discriminate  accurately  between  the  out- 
ward features  of  Greek  comedy  and  tragedy. 

The  danc<f  of  the  comic  chorus  was  called  ihe 
KopdaS,  and  was  of  the  moat  indecent  description ; 
the  gestures,  and,  indeed,  the  costumes  of  the  cho 
TcuLie,  were  such  tJiat  even  the  Athenians  consid- 
ered il  justifiable  tmly  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus, 
when  every  one  was  allowed  to  be  drunk  in  hon- 
our of  the  god  ;  fur,  if  an  Athenian  eiii'/eii  danced 
the  cctrdax  sober  and  unmasked,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  most  shameless  of  men,  and  forfeited  alto 
gcther  his  character  for  respectability.*  Aristopha- 
nes himself,  who  did  not  much  scruple  at  violating 
connnon  decency,  claims  some  merit  for  his  omis- 
aion  of  the  cordax  m  the  Clomla,  and  for  the  mnre 
modest  attire  of  his  choni&  in  that  play."  Accord* 
ing  to  AlhcnnMifl,'  the  cordax  was  a  sort  of  kypcr. 
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fArrw,  or  imilntivf  dance,  in  which  the  choreutic 
rxpreiitii'd  iUv  ttortla  of  tho  song  by  nierry  gesti<ru- 
lationH  '  Siwh  a  daiicK  was  ttie  hvpordieme  of  (he 
^jartan  dturitLta  ;  a  enrl  'if  merryandrewB,  whotie 
IM'cidiar  iniMiic  ui-MurcN  ^ct•l^  to  liavu  funiu:d  Uie 
iMixiN  III  llir  iJariiut  comedy,  which  prevailed,  as  wg 
hiivo  Hi'cti,  ifi  Mr-({tiriB,  and  Mliioh  probably  was  the 
IMri'iit  HtiM'k,  not  oidy  ol  tttc  Altlc,  but  al»o  of  the 
Smiian  und  [(iitiun  ronxxty. 

'i'ho  ctMiiiLi  ehoruB  vunsislrd  of  twenty-four  per- 
Hlnl^  I.  t ,  o(  hnir  the  uuiuber  of  Lite  full  ira^ie  cbo- 
rtiH  ,  und  tin  tb*^  oumudians  did  not  i>xtiiiiit  wiib 
lr(rabi|tli'M  i\»  the  tra^iNlianA  did,  this  niuitcy  np- 

IM'.Kt'd  on  ibo  MuiEi*  undivided,  so  that  a  coint'dy 
Mid,  III  thtb  ii*N|w-<-i,  n  iMiiMidcrahli)  advantage  over 
n  irnucdy  Tbo  ohonis  ciHitcmI  the  siajte  m  rows 
of  mix,  and  mnKinii  Iht^  jujrodoM  ua  in  irugfly  ;  bnt 
llin  puiiMtoM  vviiM  ;;oiienilly  sliorl,  and  tlio  Mfasitna 
•till  Iritip  Inipnrtunl  iind  considtrubk*  The  ninst 
lin|Mirltiiil  biimni'tiit  id  tbr  rhurus  in  the  uM  comedy 
Wim  In  drlivt'i  th(*  pafatmat*,  ur  iiddrrss  to  tho  au- 
dlrtUMt  III  lhl«  tbi)  idiortiM  ttiri>cd  round  fuim  its 
UKMiil  ptniUoii  brlvviH'n  the  tk^mrle  and  Uiu  &lage. 
wlii'io  Ihi*  rhortndtt'  ht4HHl  wilh  thctr  faces  turned 
liiWrtiiU  till!  Ht'lopi,  and  ntadu  an  evolutiuii  so  as  to 
|ti(*«  tti  tb*'  olJMi  «id('  (d  tbr  thymdf.  Hcrc  thcv 
•luml  Willi  Ihtir  (tu'i'«  tnnieU  towards  the  spccta- 
ltn«,  tiiid  tiddivwti'd  thrin  m  a  lunit  bi'ne^  of  ana- 
|Mv«ili«  iHiiintPti'iii,  h[T'it(*niUy  iip«-akint(  in  the  naine 
of  lbi<  t^iMitU'  (Hift  bimM'lf  Wbtn  tho  parabasis 
Wit*  i<ttiii|dt'ii>,  II  OimftiNiiHl  of,  1-  *I'h»  AB^^ytarijOft*.  a 
nhiMi  iitiMiduiHM'M  in  u\H*bnic  or  onat^«i*st>c  Terse, 
y  A  btim  •>*i.  I  '  :  .*»i(o  tftranuters,  called 
lht»  iiij-M   »n   '  "^    A  lyrnMl  uiropbe, 

uiMtrniltv  Ml  ptH  ill   divmil)      4     Vhc  ii:i^ 

JutfiHt  oniiRisUiiv.  HiH^MdniK  to  thr  ndc.  of  sixteen 
Irtndinli*  vt'i»t'n,  ih  \vhKd\  the  chonis  indulged  in 
Willi  Mi:  i>>atn»t  notneindivjdnul,  or  even 

Mgo  <  Uf^rul     The /NirrtAdJtfj,  though 

II  ijHiui  •)•  'ii  n iiv  tho  better  tu6te  of  Arislopha- 

IMi«,  ifliUiH'd  iniu'b  ot  ihr  abusive  scurrility  of  the 


idd  iiiBiii' 
nul^  llMi> 

Hll't 
lljil   • 

lhi<  H(i|* '  I 


NO  that  wp  may  regard  it  as  the 
iiivo  of  the  old  wagon-jests  of 
II  m  which  comedy  originated. 
.     ii,  It  [iH'doniinant  element  In  the 
>  iin  KoiD.tn  satirist  Luciliusmadc 
lii'^  tiiiilntMKi. 
II    ti^i.uN  t'.iUKiir  mny  be  traccH,  in  ihc  first 

Ihsliince.  !••  il tie  I'fTbrts  of  the  Dorian  coinus  in 

Wotly      II  liimn  hy  Muller"tbat  even  the 

Osewn  l»i  >  the    (ahuta  Aullanaty  which 

(HiMiid  liiMit  i  aiii^kmia  to  liome,  may  be  traced  to 

II  miiiiui  oritttn,  iin  tbt*  names  of  some  of  the  stand- 
mu  miiIhIvb  III  theno  forces,  such  as  I'appus,  Maccnt, 
iiiid  SuHU*,  am  clearly  Ctreek  names.  The  more 
eoiiiliU'tii  lieveJiipimMit  of  the  fijiediau  comedy  by 
Kpiehiirmua  Appt-am  to  have  paved  the  way  for  tho 
usUddtabiiicnt  of  a  more  regular  comic  drama  in 
huly  IniliiilliMiM  of  Kpirbannns  seem  to  hnvo  been 
iMMIiliKm  aiiionjt  the  cities  of  Magna^GrEcia  ;  and 
di)  caily  lu  IW  ^iO,  l.lvin.^  .^ndroniens  exhibited 

III  Utinic  liaiiMlalioiiH  or  adaptations  of  Greek  com- 
rdli'N,  III  wliU'h  II"  did  iii>t  ultempLto  obliterate  the 
irurn*  of  Iheir  tireek  orniin  .  on  the  contrary,  from 
Itinl  to  bitil,  iiiodt  of  lilt'  IjAtin  comedies  were  pro- 
iDHfeodlv  (ircek  in  all  Ibeir  circumstances:  and  the 
(rnnilutors  or  hmtators.  though  many  of  them  were 
III!  i.  ,'t'niu»,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
l|i<  >■  hivl.uit    m   comparison   with   their 

U\ 1  .,  uiui  ciilleil  Italy  barharia  in  corapar- 

tmiH  wllh  Alhcnu.*  Tlio  Latin  comedians,  of  whom 
W«*  <<(in  judtfo  lor  ourselves,  namely,  Plautus  and 
Tott^ni'i',  liiuk  tInMr  modeis  chiefly  from  the  new 
ooiiiiMly  urOMVMio      The  tniter.  as  far  as  we  know, 


1.  llT<>iiit>iir«  AiltviiH'ii*.  i<<  !l).  l>.)-~9.  (Ifii*  Lit,  Gr.,e.uu., 


never  imitated  any  other  hraneh  of  GrwA 
But  Plautus,  though  be  chiefly  follow*  the 
the  middle  or  new  comedy,  sometimes  cp|vo3 
more  nearly  to  ihe  Sudian  comedy  of  Kpic 
or  to  the  i>.a^Kirpojv*''a  cf  Khinlhwn  an4 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Arnphtryo,  whirl 
hirasulf  tonus  a  treffico-comttdia,  is  an 
Rhinlhon  or  of  Epieharmus.  Thai  Plautus  dfdl 
tate  Epieharmus  is  clear  from  the  words  of  H< 
"  Dtcitur  ....  plautus  ad  riemjUar  .Sinft  prt 
Epjchanni;"  and  A-  W.  Schlegel  would  mfcr  ffl 
this  passage  alone  that  the  Amphittjo  was  bot 
from  some  play  by  Epiohuruius.  \^bo.  ,-»  is 
known,  composed  comedies  on  mythiciil  sut 
like  that  of  the  Amp/utryoof  Plautus. 

Although  Roman  eotiiedy,  as  far  as  it  has 
down  to  us,  is  cast  entirely  in  a  Greek  mouM,l 
Komans  had  authors  who  endeavoured  to  brtngj 
ward  these  foreign  comedies  in  a  dress  more 
than  Grecian.      Comedies  thus  constructed 
called  fabuliE  logata  (from  the   Koman  gart^ 
toea,  which  was  worn  by  the  actors  in  it), 
posed  to  the  fabhitt  paJtuitay  or  comedies 
ed  in  tho  Greek  costume.     From  tlie  wontol 
Horace  m  the  passage  referred  to  above,  it  is 
eiently  obvious  that  the  JahuU  logaia.  uas  on]] 
imitation  of  the  Greek  new  comedy  chuhtil 
I^tin  dress  :    *'  Dicitur  Afrcni  tnga  ronrfnuM 
Ttandro.'^*    Not  that  the  wnters  of  these 
alistdutely  tmn<-lated  Menander  or  I'hilemoa, 
Plauius  and  Terence  ;  the  argument  or  story  i 
to  h.ive  been  Roman,  and  il  was  only  in  the 
and  plan  that  they  made  the  Greek  comedians  I 
model.    For  this,  also,  we  have  Horace's  tesiii 

"  yti  inuntalum  noatri  hquerc  poiiiz  : 

.Vff  tntHtmum  merucre  acau.  vestigia  Gi 

Ausi  deserrrc,  tt  ccUbrart  domejiiLd  facta, 

Vel  qut  pnctextas,  p*^  yni  docucre  togalas," 

The  pratexiaia  fabuia  alluded  to  here  w  as  a 

history. 

"  The  jtratexiaim  merely  boro  resemblanne 
tragedy :  il  represented  the  deeds  of  Roman  M 
and  generals ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  at 
it  wanted  the  unity  of  time  of  a  Greek  u 
that  it  was  a  hiMttrry,  like  Sbakspeare's."* 
grammarians  sometimes  speak  of  the  pral 
n  kind  of  comedy,  which  it  certainly  was  noU 
clearest  statement  is  that  of  Euanthius  i^di  /n 
"  lllud  vero  tenendum  est,  post  viav  kc 
nos  multa  fabularuro  genera  prolulissc 
a  socnicis  alquc  argumentis  Lalinis ;  fra:i 
digniiaie  pcrsonarum  et  Latins  hLstoria;  Ai 
a  civilate  Cainpanis,  uhi  acte  sunt  plarimie ; 
thomcas,  ab  auctoris  nomine ;  tahema^iaM^  ab  hi 
itate  argumenii  et  styli  -,  mimos,  ab  diulumft 
lione  rrriim  et  levmm  personarura."     But 
ht-ro  there  is  a  want  of  discrimination  ;  for  it 
nvis  was  entirely  Greek,  as  the  name  ehowsi 
Latin  style  corresponding  to  it  was  the 
Hermann*  has  proposed  the  following  classU 
of  Roman  plays,  according  as  they  strictly  fa 
or  deviated  from  their  Greek  models : 
Arouhknti'm. 
Gracum.  Romanam. 

Crepidaia  {rparudia),         PralextaJa. 
Palliafa  {K<jfHf)ola),  Togata^  cujus  alia 


Satyhca  (aurtpot). 


ta,  alia  tabmtaniL 
Atdittna. 
Planipe$. 


Neukirch*  gives  a  wider  extent  to  Roman  coi 
so  thnt  it  includes  all  the  olber  species  of  d 
with  the  cxceptitm  of  the  crrpidata  andtbepr 


I.  lEpi»:..  II.,i..M.)— a.  (Ilor,  EiHii.,  lL,i..57.>-X(L 
«J  V.UMti.,  aS3.  4c.)— I.  (Niebuhr,  llwl.  Hon...  tol.  «.,  pH 
8.)— 3.  (OfmictilB,  T.,  p.  S40.}— fi.  (Do  Fkbutn  Rt 
lita,  p.  fte.) 


cc««prrAUA. 


CONCUBINA. 


r    CUMCI    ABOCMKNTI. 

atvc  paltidia,  quae  prupnc  dicitur. 
omadta  sire  R/imtkoHica,Qftec.\Stl?\.a' 

u,  qui  proprie  (ticitur. 

11.    L&TtNl  ABOCMRNTl. 

htoia. 

tt/A  qaoi  proprie  dicitur,  sive  tabemaria. 

i/v<b«t,  sire  j>7dni;w(Idriat  sive  planipes  (ri- 
rnio/d). 

dace«  the  satirical  drama  in  a  tliird  clas« 

It  ia  rery  difTicult  to  come  to  any  certain 

n  on  thia  subject,  which  is  invulved  in 

We  obAcurity ;  the  want  of  materials  to 

lo  fortn  a  judgment  for  ourselves*  and  the 

s  and  contradictions  of  the  echoliasts  and 

unmahans  who  have  written  upon  it,  leave 

B^^tion  of  Roman  comedies  in  great  un- 

^^Wwo  muat  rest  content  with  some  such 

^^|bb  OS  those  which  are  here  given. 

K(c6/taf).     (Kid.  CoMotou,  p.  299;  Cno- 

17) 

•ENSATTO  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to  he 
€Tedtti  inter  tc  conthbutio.     Compensation 
^molojT^  of  the  word  shows  (prml-o),  is  the 
laking  things  equivalent.    A  person  who 
I  might  answer  liis  creditor's  demand,  who 
his  dchlor.  by  an  offer  of  compenaaiio  (W 
itt  compcntare),   whicli,  in  efffct,  was  an 
the  difference,  if  any,  which  should 
ng   the   account.     The  object   of 
k)  was  lo  prevent  unnecessary  »«it« 
nts,  by  aaccrtaining  to  which  parly  a 
s   due.      Origmally,   compensaiio  only 
in  bonx  fidei  judiciis  and  ex  eadem  cau- 
ly  a  rescript  of  M.  Aurelius,  (here  could  be 
in  slncii  juris  jmliciis.  and  ex  di5p;iri 
a  persdn  made  a  demand  in  riy;ht  of 
<%  intor  in  riglit  of  liis  pupillns,  i\w  debt- 
tot  hare  comjieusatio  in  respect  of  a  debt 
t  from  the  tutor  on  his  own  account.     A 
(surety)  who  was  called  upon  to  pay  his 
debt,  might  have  compensaiio,  either  in 
a  debt  due  by  the  claimant  to  himself  or 
Incipal-     It  was  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  thai 
Id  be  no  compensaiio  where  the  demand 
inswrrcd  by  an  exeeptio  jterempturia  ;  for 
;nsatio  admitted  the  demand,  subject  to 
■  deduction,  whereas  ilie  object  of  ilie  ex- 
I  to  state  Aomeihing  in  bar  of  the  demand 
English  law,  and  compcnsaiion  in  Scotch 
Mpond  to  compen^atio.* 
ITAXrA.  also  eallrd  LUDI  COMPITA- 
s  a  fesiival  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
iho  lares  compitales,  to  whom  Bacrificcs 
ired  al  the  places  where  two  or  more  ways 

T'ldlia^  kirjt  altributut  iarihua  compilali- 
na  competuntj  turn  in  compettM  tacriji- 
u  iidies  conripitur"*).  Thi.s  festival 
some  wriiere  to  have  been  insliiulcd  by 
Hn-^nis  in  consequence  of  the  miracle 
Uie  binh  of  Servius  Tulliiis,  who  waa 
lo  be  the  son  of  a  lar  famiUaris*  We 
Macrobius*  thai  the  celebration  of  the 
rat  restored  by  Taiquinius  Superbus, 
boys  to  Mania,  the  maihcr  of  the 
practice  Wtw  changed  after  the  ex- 
Tarqnins,  and  garlic  and  poppies 
stpad.  Id  the  time  of  Augustus, 
italicii  tiad  gone  out  of  fashion,  but 
by  him  • 

belonged  lo  the  feria  concepHta, 


^  9.>— S.  (Vano,  De  LinR.  Lnt.,  vi.,  95,  «J. 
,  •.  T-H- 3.  (PIiiu,H.  N.,  xnri-i  70.>--4.  (Stt., 
,  QcUT^  SI.) 


Ihal  is,  festiTals  which  were  celebrated  on  daya  ap 
pointed  annually  by  the  matrlstrates  or  priests  'I'ht 
exact  day  on  which  this  festival  wau  cclebraleii 
appears  to  have  varied,  though  it  was  always  in  the 
winter  Bionysius'  aays  that  it  was  celebrated  a 
few  days  after  tiie  Saturnalia,  and  Cicero'  that  it 
fell  on  the  Kalends  of  January  (the  old  editions 
read  iii.  KnI.  Jan.);  but  in  one  of  his  letlers  to  At- 
ticus'  lie  speaks  of  it  as  falling  on  the  fourth  beforo 
the  nones  of  January.  The  exact  words  m  which 
the  announcement  of  the  day  on  whicli  the  coinpi- 
talia  was  to  be  kept,  are  preserved  by  Miicrobius* 
and  Aulus  Gellius :'    *' Die  -  Noni  *  (i.  e.,  nono) 

PoPOLO    •    KoMAIfO     •    QoiRITtDCS     "     CoVriTiUA     * 

Ebukt  ■  QcAnrDo  ■  Ooncepta  •  Fotkrixt  *  (or  /««- 
rwiO  NerAs. 

COMPLU'VIUM.     (Kit/.  House.) 

CONCHA  {K<'>\xv\  a  fJreck  and  Roman  liquid 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  sixes.  The 
smaller  was  half  the  cyathua  (=0412  of  a  pint 
En^dish) ;  the  larger,  whicli  waa  the  same  as  the 
Qxybaphnm,  waa  three  limes  the  former  (=1838 
of  a  pint).*^ 

•CONCH.\  {Kn-^-xt}),  a  lerm  frequently  applied, 
like  conrMylmm,  to  slicH-fish  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  lo  the  Chama.  Horace,  it  ia  probable, 
means  the  Chama  in  the  following  line:  "Mittttiu 
rt  vUca  pcllait  ohxtanha  concha^ 

'CONCHYL'IUM  [  Ko-,-xi->Liov ).  This  lerm  ia 
sometimes  used  in  a  hix  sense,  ns  applied  lo  the 
TtMt(uca  in  general,  or  to  their  shells  separate  from 
their  flosli.*  Xcnocrates  uses  Koy;jt>.utJf;f  m  the 
same  sense.*  It  is  al.so  applied  to  the  Purpura  in 
particular,  and  likewise  to  the  purple  colour  formed 
from  it.  According  loAldrovandus,  Horace  apphes 
it  lo  oysters  in  the  jbllon'ing  line  :  **Mi»cueris  clis* 
sitnyti  conrhylia  tutiUs"^* 

CONCILIA'BLTLUM.    [Vid.  Coloxia.) 

CONCUBINA  (GREEK),  The  nnX^axQ  oi 
rra'/^.nxir  occupied  at  Athens  a  kind  of  middle  rank 
between  the  wife  and  the  harlot  {irnipa).  The  dis- 
tinclion  between  the  iraipa,  iraXhixo,  and  legal  wife 
is  accurately  described  by  Dctnoslhenes  :*'  r«f  ftiv 
yit[}  eraipai;  ;)i5oiTjf  IvtK'  Ixoprv  rdf  At  n'aP.Aaxuf,  n^f 
KaO"  iipipav  <$€pa:riin^  ntv  auuaro^  :  raf  M  YwaiKac, 
Toti  naiioTTOieiaffat  -^vTjotJj^  kuL  tijv  fviov  ^iXaifa  rriff- 
Ti^v  ^x^tv.  Thus  Antiphon  speaks  of  the  na?.?.aKij 
of  Philoneos  as  following  him  to  ihc  sacrifice,"  and 
al.'^o  wailing  upon  him  and  his  giicM  nt  table.**  If 
her  person  were  violated  by  force,  the  same  peuali> 
wn*i  exigible  from  the  ravisheras^f  Uie  offence  had 
buen  nnmmiUed  upon  an  Attic  matron  ,  and  a  man 
surprised  by  the  quasi-hushand  in  the  act  of  crimi 
nal  intercourse  with  his  tq^^-oav,  might  he  slain  by 
him  on  the  spot,  as  in  the  parallel  case.'*  (Vid. 
Adclterium.)  It  does  not,  however,  appear  very 
clearly  from  what  politie;d  classes  concubines  were 
chiefly  selected,  as  cohciliilation  with  n  foreign  (^n'tj) 
woman  was  strictly  forbidden  by  law.**  and  the  pro> 
vi.sions  made  by  the  state  for  virgins  of  Attic  fami- 
lies must  in  most  cases  have  prevented  their  sinking 
to  this  oonriitinn.  Sometimes,  cerlmnly.  where 
ihore  were  several  destituie  female  ori'huns,  this 
tusglit  take  place,  as  the  next  of  kin  was  not  obliged 
to  provide  for  more  than  one ;  and  we  may  also 
conceive  the  same  to  have  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  daughters  of  famities  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  supply  a  dowry."  The  dowry,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  been  a  decisive  criterion  as  to  whether  the 


1.  (ir.,  p.  219.)— 2.  (in  Pnon.,  c.  4.)— 3.  (rii.,  7.)— 4.  (3«U 
i.,  4.}— a.  (».,  a4.)-fl.  UIui-Mv,  p.  807,  209.— Worm,  p.  ISO  )- 
7.  (Sat-,  n.,  4,  W.t— «.  (llippoer.,  De  Di»l.)— U-  {Va  Aliineiil, 
«x  Aqurt.)— to.  (Sal.,  h.,  2,  74.)— II.  (r.  NV«r..  p.  I3f*fi.>— II 
(AccaBVen(!f.,  p.  6]3.)-13.  (U.,  y.  6H.— Ti^.  Ilrtlur,  Cliaf 
ikles,  vol.  iL,  p.  438.)— 14.  [Lvaiu,  Dc  i-'ni.  Entoatti.,  p.99;~ 
IS.  (D«ma«b.,  c.  Ne*r..  p.  I3»U.>— 10.  <rkraioftb.,  o.  New., 
1364.— Plfiut.,  Triaumm.,  111.,  ii.,  fl3.) 


CONDITORITJM. 

«iirn2xion  between  a  male  and  female  Athenian,  in 
a  St  Ue  uf  cohabitation,  amounted  to  a  marnagc:  if 
no  dowry  had  been  given,  the  child  of  sul-U  union 
wo  .Id  be  iilegiliniate  ;  if,  on  iho  i-onlrary,  a  dowry 
had  lyctm  given,  or  n  pro[»f!r  instrument  exceuled  in 
neknowled^ient  of  ita  receipt,  the  female  was  fully 
entitled  to  all  conjugal  righlH.'  It  dors  not  ap[)car 
that  the  &lave  that  was  taken  to  her  master's  bed 
acquired  any  pohlical  righta  in  consequence;  the 
runcuhine  mentioned  by  Antiphon'  is  treated  as  a 
fiiave  by  h^r  miiMcr,  and  after  hia  death  undergoes 
a  servile  punishment.'    (Kirf.  Hbtxra.) 

CONCUBl'NA  (ROMAN).  According  to  an  old 
detinitifln,  an  unmarried  woman  who  cohabited 
with  a  man  was  originally  called  pell^x,  but  after- 
ward by  the  more  decent  nppellalion  of  concubitia.* 
This  remark  has  apparently  reference  to  the  Ix'x 
Julia  et  Tapia  Poppies,  by  which  the  coneubinatua 
received  a  legal  character.  This  legal  concubina- 
tu»  consisted  in  the  permanent  cohabitation  of  an 
unmarried  man  wiili  an  unmarried  woman.  It 
therefore  diflerod  from  adulterium,  stuprum,  and  m* 
ccstus.  which  were  legal  oflcnccs ;  and  from  con- 
tubcmiura,  which  was  the  cohabitation  of  a  free 
man  with  a  slave,  or  the  cohabitation  of  n  male 
and  female  slave,  between  whom  there  couM  be  no 
lloman  marriage.  Before  the  pas.?ing  of  the  Lex 
Jul.  et  P.  P.,  the  name  of  conculnna  would  have 
applied  to  a  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  tnarried 
man  wtio  had  not  divorced  his  tirst  wile  \^  but  this 
was  not  the  stale  of  legal  concubinage  which  was 
afterward  established.  The  oflencc  of  siuprum  was 
avoided  in  the  case  of  the  cohabitation  of  a  free  man 
and  an  ingrniia  by  this  permissive  concubinage  ; 
but  it  woulcl  seem  to  be  a  necessary  inference  thai 
ther<^  should  be  some  formal  declaration  of  iho  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  stnprmn.'  Heinecciiis' denies  that  an  ingenua 
could  be  a  eoncubma,  and  asserts  thai  those  only 
oould  bo  concubiuK  who  could  not  be  uxorea ;  but 
tbiB  appears  to  be  a  mistake,'  or  perhaps  il  may  be 
taid  that  there  was  a  legal  doubt  on  this  subject.' 
Ir  seenw  nrohable,  however,  lliat  such  unions  were 
Dot  often  made  with  ingenux. 

This  concubinage  was  not  a  marriage,  nor  were 
the  children  of  such  marriage,  who  were  sometimes 
called  libnri  naturalcs,  in  the  power  of  their  father. 
Still  it  established  certain  legal  relations  between 
the  two  persona  who  lived  in  concubinage  and  their 
children.  Umler  the  Christian  emperora  concubi- 
nage was  not  fuoured,  but  it  stUL  cxi:!<tcd,  as  wc 
SCO  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian. 

This  legal  concubinage  shoultl  not  be  confounded 
with  illicit  cohabitation.  It  rather  resembled  the 
morganatic  marriage  (ad  morgan*Uicam),  iu  which 
neither  the  wife  enjoys  the  rank  of  the  husband, 
nor  the  chililren  the  rights  of  children  by  a  legal 
marriage  "  Thus  it  appears  that,  among  the  Ko- 
muns,  widowers  who  had  already  children,  and  diJ 
not  wish  to  contract  another  legal  marriage,  might 
take  a  concubinn,  as  we  sec  in  the  case  of  Vespa- 
sian," Aniuninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurehus.^' 

CONDE.VINA'TIO.     {Vtd.  Actio,  p.  20.) 

UONDrcnU.     (Vi./.  Ac-no,  p.  16.) 

rONDITO  KIUM,  in  its  gcnomi  acceptation, 
means  a  place  in  which  prop4:rty  of  any  kind  is  de- 
posited— ui^t  quid  comhtuin  est — thus  condilartum 
nurdlvtm  tonne ruomm^'  is  a  magazine  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  battering- train  when  not  in  active  service. 
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CONFESSORIA  ACTIO. 

But  thi  word  came  afterward  to  he  applied 
strictly  as  a  repository  for  the  dead. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greek  and  Roman  In 
the  body  was  consumed  by  fire  after  doatli  (I 
BirsTtTH),  the  ashes  only  receiving  BCpaliiut; 
as  there  could  be  no  danger  uf  infection  froitui 
the  sepulchres  which  received  tliem  were  ail  a 
ground.'     But  subsequently,  when  this 
into  partial  or  entire  disuse,  it  heciimc  n 
inter  (humare)  the  dead,  ur  bury  them 
or  chambers  under  ground  ;    and  then  thi 
conditoritim  or  eonditteum*  was  adopted,  to  ei| 
that  class  of  sepulchres  to  which  dead  bodies 
consigned  entire,  in  contradisunciioh  to  those  i 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.     It  i»  » 
by  PetroniuB*  for  the  tomb  in  which  the  hustiA 
the  Dphesian  matron  was  laid;  by  Pliny,* Tor 
vault  where  the  body  of  a  person  of  gigantic  sti 
was  presen'ed  enltre ;  and  by  Quintilian,*  (or 
chamber  in  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  out,  "ft* 
lum  condilonum  mortu  hue."     In  a  single 
of  Pliny*  It  is  synonymous  with  montmtnhim^ 
in  an  inscription,'  **ollaji  ri.  minores  iii  oriM 
tono,'"  the  mention  of  the  cinerary  olla  ir-lc 
that  the  tomb  alluded  to  was  of  the  kind         E 
lumbanum.   (Kiti.  CoLUMBiSiCM.)   The  cor:-;' ■ 
ing  word  in  Greek  is  vrvyatov  or  ijri^tiov,*  i^ 
geum.*  , 

Conditorium  is  also  used  for  the  coffin  ia  V 
a  body  was  placed  when  consigned  to  tlie 
and  when  used,  the  same  distinction  is  implied 

•CONEIo"-:  (Kuveiov),  Hemlock, or  Ccnntm 
ulatutn.  It  IS  called  C'nUa  by  Cclsus.  TbU 
sonous  plant  possesses  highly  narcnlic  and  d 
ous  (pialUies,  and  an  infusiun  of  it  was  gt^ 
Athens  to  thn.^R  who  were  condcruned  to  < 
puntslimeni.  Dy  a  decoction  of  this  kind  So4 
lost  his  life.  The  effects  of  the  poison  in  hia 
are  strikingly  described  in  the  I'hadon  of  " 
Sibihorp  found  the  Kui/nov between  Athens  ai 
gora.  It  is  not  i.  ifrcqucnt  throughout  the  Pel 
iiesus  also.     'iu^.  modern  Greeks  caU  tt  Bpo^ 

CONrARRi:.V  TIO.    {Vid.  M*B»iioi.) 

CONFESSORIA  ACTIO  is  an  actio  in' 
by  which  a  person  claiiofi  a  jus  in  re,  such  i 
use  and  enjoyment  (u.^ui  fructus)  of  a  thii 
claims  some  8er\'itU8  {jus  eundi,  agcndi^  &c ). 
actio  negatoria  or  negativa  is  that  in  wbicb 
son  disputes  a  jus  in  ro  which  another  ci 
attempts  to  exercise. 

If  several  persons  claimed  a  servilus,  each 
bring  his  action;  if  several  claimed  as  fmcfll 
they  must  join  in  the  aelinn.     None  but  thn  o| 
of  the  property,  to  which  the  servitus  was  allC 
lo  be  due,  could   maintitin  a  dirccta  actio  fi 
The  condemualio  in  the  actio  confessoria  was 
ed  to  secure  to  the  fructuarius  his  enjo; 
the  thing  if  he  proved  his  right,  and  to  sci 
servitus  if  the  plamtill  made  out  his  claim  to 

The  negatoria  actio  was  that  which  the 
a  thing  had  against  a  person  who  cla' 
tus  in  It,  and  at  the  same  time  endeav 
ercise  it.    The  object  of  this  action  was  to 
the  defendant  from  exercising  his  alleged 
to  obiuin  security  (coii'i^)  against  future  att 
which  security  it  was  competent  fctr  the  jud 
roquirc.    But  this  action  was  extended  (o  lUi 
ting  rid  of  a  nuisance;  as,  tf  a  man  put  a  li 
dung  aeainst  your  wall  so  as  to  make  it  dan 
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Jvellinl  out  half  a  foot  or  mon? 
or  the  wind  blew  one  of  hi.s 
hang  over  your  ground  ;  or  a 
mtttonn  on  his  own  land  so  ilint  the  piecca 
loo  yntTs  -  fp  x\l  Mir-d  cases  vou  Uad  a  negatoha 
red  JUS  ei  nun  i-asc,  dec., 
irices  of  the  case.' 
.    -vTiifw'a  the   mixing   of 
'I  111  :.:]-  inlu  one  mass.     If 
I  1)1  li.-ii  r(^ni  kind  were  con- 
oonsent  of  boih  owners  or  by 
ijnd  was  the  property  of  both, 
uba.  u.ib  caused  by  one  without  the  con- 
(ilticf.  the  compound  was  only  joint  prop- 
'  re  of  the  smne  kind,  and 
ire)  of  the  jraine  quHlity, 
rhe  same  quality.     iC  the 
liut  ll>e  euinpuund  was  a 
-:  of  what,  t>y  iiioiJern  wri- 
il  &pt:viticauon,  which  thi^  Koinan  wri- 
by  the  li-nn  novam  speciem  facere, 
niiwla  m/  i  hts  own  wine  and 

ft  lion>  >  a  case  the  persoo 

..ate  the  owner  of  tbc 
Mid  to  make  good  to  tbe 
■i-i-Tty 
to  cases  such  as  mixing  tu- 
corn  ;  but  this  is  not  aa  in- 
«ni'  ti  tulicr  parly  acquirer  proiierty  by 
o.     For  It"  the  mixture  takes  place,  ei- 
\\k-  .^.  ,.  M).  i])iuual  consent,  or  by  the 

•  se  cases  the  pro[*erty  of 
>  [icutre,  for  in  all  these 

scparatioD.     A  ca»e  of  coin- 

mnn's  nioney  is  paid  without 

it,  and  the  monty,  when 

ii'T  muney  that  it  cannot 

t-,.  ^Mi.... '^.-t^  it  remaina  the  property  of 

to  wlkom  It  belonged. 

••uiifu-'io  does  not  properly  comprehend 

of  acqitisitio  which  arise  tVom 

riy  belonging  to  different  por- 

>  united  -,  but  stdl  it  may  Im: 

late  under  tins  head  thn  vari- 

<>i  ^v>i'>  .T<aio  which  belong  to  tbe  general 

'Aoc«s«to. 

(wliich  is  not  a  Roman  word)  took 

a  man  tirade  a  nf*w  thing  (nova  species) 

r»r  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  material, 

iiipjy.    In  tbe  former  ease,  auch 

vnership  of  the  thing.     In  the 

■  ■  cuuld  be  brought  back  to 

i  is  obviou.sjy  iK>saible  in 

:  tnged  to  the  original  own- 

itor  had  n  right  to  retain  the 

I  i  the  value  of  his  lahuuV,  if  he 

If  the  new  species  could  not 

original  form,  the  apeci5calor 

I'.vner;  if  he  had  acted  bo- 

Ue  owner  of  the  stuff  for 

ily  ,       .  .         '  •■,  he  was  bablc  to  an  ac- 

tn.     Ut  lilts  kind  are  the  case^  put  by 

n  mail  making  winu  of  another  man's 

;i\ea,  a  ship  or  bem-h  of  his  tim< 

i>e  junsls  (Sabinus  and  Ca&^ius) 

iijii:  '      vvnership  of  the  thing  was 

tr  jr  U-'tng  bestowed  on  it; 

t,„-    .      -      »<f  opinion  that  the  new 

lo  bim  who  had  bestowed  his  labour 

orJniittH  t)mt  the  original  owner  had 

'1*!  of  his  property. 

ly  of  two  persons,  might 

•  Sr  >ri};,  ■;/)!«  without  in- 
1       I-  •  !-■  ,  ;  li'  owner  of  tbc 

.2.  .  ..i:n-  Uu-   ^!^SUl.:  ljI    thC  acCCSSOTV. 
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Thus,  in  the  case  of  n  man  building  on  another 
man's  ground,  tho  building  belonged  to  the  ownrr 
of  tlie  gfound  (supcrlicies  solo  ccdit) ;  or  in  the  case 
of  a  tree  planted,  or  seed  sown  on  nnoiher  man's 
ground,  the  rule  wati  the  same.  If  a  man  wTute, 
even  in  letters  of  gold,  on  another  man's  parchment 
or  paper,  thu  whole  belonged  to  ttic  owner  of  the 
parchment  or  piiper ;  in  the  ca&e  of  a  piclur**  paint- 
ed on  another  man's  canvass,  the  canvass  became 
the  properly  of  the  owner  of  the  picture.'  If  a  piece 
of  land  was  torn  away  by  a  stream  (avulsio)  from 
one  man's  land  and  attached  to  another's  land,  it 
became  the  property  of  the  latter  when  it  was  ^rmly 
attached  to  it.  Tins  is  a  different  case  from  thai  of 
AuLCvio.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  losing  party 
was  entitled  to  compensation,  with  some  exceptions 
aa  to  cases  of  mala  tides. 

Tho  rules  of  Roman  law  on  this  subject  are  sta- 
ted by  lirinkmann,  Instit.  Jar  Horn.,  >  31)8,  dec.  ; 
Mackeldey.  Lehrbuch,  &c.,  f)  S4fi,  &c.,  Aeuuion; 
Ilosshirt,  Urundhntcn,  i&c,  <f  63. 

The  tenn  confusiu  had  other  legal  meanings, 
which  it  is  not  iiecc-ssarv  to  explain  here. 

*COXCJKK  («fo>  jfHfc).  the  Conger  Ed,  or  ^fHr^ma 
cang€r,  L.,  called  iti  Italian  Bronco.  "'I'ho  uaine  of 
Conger,''  observes  tiriHith.  *'  was  at  first  given  lo  a 
species  of  eel,  the  Murana  conger,  after  Aristotle 
and  Athena^UB,  who  had  called  the  sea-eel  Koyypof;. 
M.  Cnvicr  has  withdrawn  this  tish  from  the  genus 
AnffutUa,  and  made  it  the  fuundation  of  a  (tib^genus, 
under  the  name  of  Conger.  It  is  very  abundant  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  where  it  was  much  sought  after  by  tbe 
ancients,  and  in  the  Profxiutis,  where  it  was  not 
long  ago  m  considerable  estimation.  Those  of 
Sicyon  were  more  especially  esteemed.  The  con- 
gers are  extremely  voracious,  lliey  hve  on  fish* 
moUtisca,  and  erustacca,  and  do  not  oven  spare 
their  own  species.  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
camon.  and  are  sure  to  be  found  in  those  places 
into  which  tho  carcasses  of  animals  have  been 
thrown. — Among  the  species  of  the  sub-^cuus  Afn- 
Tana  (pr(»per)  we  may  notice  here  the  Common  Muf 
Tirnit,  or  Murttna  kdcna.  This  lish  is  about  three 
feet  long,  and  soiiK'iimcs  more  ;  it  weiglis  as  much 
as  twenty  i>r  thirty  pounds  ;  i.s  very  much  extcnfJed 
in  tlie  Mediterranean;  and  the  ancient  Komaus,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  it,  held  it  in  high  estima- 
tion under  the  name  of  Murana.  which  we  com- 
niouly  translate  by  the  term  '  lamprey.'  Jliese  luu- 
ra^naj  were  carefully  reared  in  vivaria  by  the  Ro- 
mans. As  early  as  the  lime  of  Carsiir.  the  mulli- 
plication  of  these  domestic  mnriena:  was  so  great, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  triumphs,  Uiat 
commander  presented  six  thousand  of  them  to  his 
friends.  Crassus  reared  them  so  as  to  be  obedH*nt 
lo  his  Toice,  and  to  come  and  receive  their  fi^iil  from 
his  hands ;  while  the  celcbruted  orator  Hortcnsius 
wept  over  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamprey  of  which 
death  had  deprived  him.  Tlie  Romans  are  said  lo 
have  tbruwn  offenJmg  staves  into  their  bsh-ponds, 
OS  food  for  these  voracious  creatures."' 

CUNGiA'KIUM  (gcU.  vas,  from  congius),  a  vessel 
containing  a  eonffius.     (Kirf.  CoNaica.) 

In  the  early  limes  of  tbe  Roman  Republic,  the 
congtus  was  the  usual  measure  of  od  or  wine  which 
wau,  on  curtain  occasiuns,  distnbuled  among  the 
people;'  and  thus  cunsmntjm,  as  Quinliliaii*  says, 
became  a  name  for  liberal  donations  to  the  people 
in  general,  whether  consisting  of  od,  wine,  com.  or 
money,  or  other  things.'  while  donations  made  to 
the  soldiers  were  called  donatwa,  though  iliL-y  were 
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.■:..-   o»,v"- "r"';'s    s■i■T•.■^;~>l  "x    '.z.^    Mr'i-^iimrj^aft 
i.".  •..-.4  1  .>'.:'■.  'i^r-s-z  .:-..-.-.  •;.':x.»'-»-^.'^M«yy  " 

A  Av:-J-c^  : .'  lUrvC".*  •,:*."  :.".*=  t^;e^n  Cih*:m.';ri 
;;>-.\;  t  J  ;':v»v:-.-t  a  su?«s;".--.«f  r'-.-r  ecit-c^rtairrt  ju  tr.': 
\\:"a:"4  icjrJi^r:  'lie  Lsi*.niLan.  having  thrr^jrtj 
-..  -:  Isv  wt.irkt>i  a:  bLicsi^io.Mri^nt  Wiib  hia  caj^tin^- 
.  - :  il*.4>..vT-^.t  ,  m  tJif  tvtninj  fixed  tLft  i^jjnt  of 
.:  .•:»  the  nv  or"  an  u;in^i  p^.-I«?.  *•>  ihat  it  luiffht  U: 
s-v.-jaCoii  ruunJ  bim  iti  the  I'urtn  of  a  tent.  L'nrJ'^r 
£i-ls  he  Tvpoettl.  »tcunr  from  the  altaclcs  of  inA':';tM, 
vhich-  a*  his  btvn  laltly  proved,  will  not  panx ' 
:.i:\»i;i;h  the  im-shtd  of  a  net,  though  quite  widr: 
>iivu^^  to  aJimt  ihem.'* 

■v\'.\\.U'S  ^\wn--t). a  nanie most pnpHTly  apfflif.fl 
;%*   V  v\."t-r  ff'^et'w.  or  Oiiat.    Schneider,  howevv.-r,  ■ 
'>,u**  'i.  ^  iJ*  t  1*  #oiuflii«i's  indiscriiiiinat*:ly  a|i|*Iii;d  I 
w>w»  ■»•  ■.  K-  ^.''•.■i:«-.ra  (May ttv)  and  the  i'hryt^anra." 

^'\*\v,;i  ".SilXUxES.     These  were  p«:fsrjn»  eiii- 
wkfc^  *•  i*.*  •«>■*"*  thecounto'  and  impn:H«  Mjldiers. 
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•\  \    H;*i..  c.ar.l— 5-  (U.  N.,  XIV.,  S3.)— fl.  (K«e 
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-..  S'LWii.'K'gical  S.jci«ty  f.*r  lB34.)~13. 
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f^di-  Ir-C2n-1  l^  TUaSSTK.  SBBE.  JL  ft.  US 
A^j^aiiiR.    i'-':nTt*4at-q-*J»     iTJBIZineSUL       i 

i:^  v-iK  i.  jui^raas.  n  i  aa:^  n.  UDsm  b 
:T.-i  ::xni&  ^li--!  anu*  leian  am.  soi? 
T7~  a  isn-iL  IT  a  TJ^  issK  mtsamBt.  Ui 
-?•■*"?  i^jzL  Ui^r  lauuu^  u  xk  oil  ausL'ii 

r:rt=;    i^:aie~£iis&   ti^^;&    £9E9  JrilTJIW .  ^l 

iiiw  nzitL^Li  in  hi  He  acusenr*  suvesfc. 
"St*  j^^rzni  It-  ii:  if  rsBemsKf  WL"!  nincMnt! 
•1.^  mil  i^iA:r^Uiiai£^'  vua  vnn?  iitt  a 

Is  zy^tb-.  TrntruDBETK^  ir ]iiar'iaxm& ~    jl i 

>:  ~^K  £=^  £;puii:aiuEL  n:  Hif  znx  if  -juir 

r.^at'f  3i.x:^  w  (I  ia*~iius  j^ogaL  roniirjif. 
Ji.x;c  c-oi-uLIy  rncsiz  aif  itms  aiC7 

.-_  L;r:j-' 1;=-  — -^■'7  j*^r!5  Vim  c&h=i».  hdc  jx  l 
L.-<:  u.b:  :•:'  :.;&  £i;.rr';:s£ur&  u  lauvc  ^m  ^hm 
;.--i.T.  T=  1-fi  mnnjia.  a  iiiiiu:rni»  wziio. 

>.  ^*.'  *s.:  T^Ati  :rju  "U«i  imn  it  Aijas 
■: ■  :.-y<  L.t  >. » *T  r.uri«ia-  um  niwiunL  :•:  i : 
:■.'•_•._:_"_.  »-.  A  i»  iiir-iKUirftL  if  li  cj 
.  >:..-->  ti,:  111*  *-it.i.t:a^  :'mbuit:iin  «£ff-£^ 
"-v;»:  ..v,;*.-4':.-.-*  tJ'.nLiri  '  j-icaiiij.  lii 
:  .-.■>;  ',f  list'.:  JiT..  ft^tJitia  r^inisutu.  iii-rii:**  k; 

At  %  Ui':f  ^-.r.'A.  ii  Urii  Iiscnatr*.  ::  "^  a 
t!'.»t  i*.'jit/;*':r  tM;  ;tLptTii; :r  i*r«!r3ii:Le-  ,.-i-: 
»/>'  #.;..»!•'/!*,  '/r  C'.Cj':*;^  j'ni.iniiiiT  .-jATf.*.-;^ 
ri(,,  <yf  0:f:\kT*-A  bv  ei.-^:.  "ris  iiT  .'•»".ii:  H 
tt«st.'>ri.  l.'i&t  tfi'/t*;  frj:.*£_:itj-CB-  "^in  z.i* 
'*ii:':ii  jij  t^ejf  nature  wer*    ^  ■-••»(  ^,-  »c^:^ 

i'ijh'.r  ti,':  (f'-rjeral  b-tii  -:£  r-.-csKjiiiKO**  i 
I'-a/l  of  (fiari'Jata,  or  iLsZrz'nj:aA  rj  iije  d 
hii  offi'-'-ri 

MinyM  then*  rorifstitu'.i-irjsu*  pcvwrrei 
oriKifial  fomi  in  the  exuz:  Oa'^v.  .5";^. 
'jHf.oji'/»nfM,(i,  Ac.) 

CO.\.sr;A'J.lA,  a  festira:.  w-.:ii  fK3t-*.cili 
hy  lU*;  Jlorfiafi<i,  according  to  Fcaiiii.  Otn 
others,  in  honour  of  Cooeus.  the  goiJ  of  k< 
liJK-ration,  or,  according  to  LivV.-'  of  N< 
Kqii'-Mlri«.  I'liitarch,"  D:onysii3  oi  Halit 
«us,»*and  the  JV-udo  Asconius.  however,"  c 
Ncptuniis  J>^iic»tris  and  Coasus  werv  onlr  d 
nami.'M  for  one  and  the  same  deitv.  It  xias 
nized  #.*cry  yrar  in  the  circus  by  the  svii 
ceriimony  of  uncovering  an  altar  dedicated 

I.  (»irt.,  I)«  llfil.  AInx.,  i.,  M.— Lit,  xii..  11  )- 
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rlucfa  w«s  buried  in  the  earth.    For  Romulus, 
was  considered  as  the  ibunder  of  the  feslival, 
Hid  lo  have  dii^oorered  an  altar  In  the  earth 
lal  spot*    The  solemnity  look  place  on  the 
of  August  with  horse  and  ehariut  races,  and 
■-•.  fre  poured  into  ih*?  fl:imes  which  con- 
sjkCTifices.     During  these  festive  {^tnes, 
!  '■!  >  were  not  aliowptl  to  do  any  work, 
:  with  ^rlands  of  flowers.    It  was 
.  I  ration  that,  aecording  to  the  aa- 
U'grnd.  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  ofT' 
L*  in  s^peaking  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabiues.  de- 
ii  as  having  oceurred  during  Uie  celebration 
' if  trnrian  ^«f7Fe«,  which  can  only  be  account- 
sappo«ing  that  the  great  (Jireensinn  i;nnies, 
uent  tUDes,  mperwxled  the  ancient  Cun- 
that  thus  the  poet  subsiiiuied  game« 
e  for  ancieDC  ones — a  favourite  prac- 
I ;  or  that  he  only  meant  to  &ay  the 
at  the  well-known  festival  in  the 
Dsualia),  without  thinking  uf  the  ludi 
perly  so  called. 
L'L.  the  juint  president  of  the  Koman  Re- 
ithout  donbt  the  name  consuies  means 
than  simply  coUta^tt ;  the  syllable 
in  prasul  and  cxsul,  where  it  signilieji 
iff  ;  thua  (ojuulea  ig  tantamount  to  amtenUtt 
egiren  to  Jupiter's  councd  of  pods."*  This 
lie  correct.     The  syllable  svi  contains  the 
the  verb  xalw,  "  lo  ijo"  or  "  cume ;"  and 
18  merely  '*  a  coming  tujiether,"  like  con- 
So  eanrulcji  are  ''those  who  come 
vtvl  •'  he  who  goes  before,"  exaul  "  he 
'    Tlie  institution  of  cun»uU  or  juinl 
the  state  seems  to  have  been  inti- 
ected  with  the  first  principles  of  the 
political  system.     The  old  tradition  with 
ihe  first  two  kings  seems  to  point  directly 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  Servius,  m  bus  Con- 
is  said  to  have  provided  fur  a  restoration 
division  of  the  Borereign  power  between 
riea.     They  do  not,  however,  appear 
d  under  this  name  till  after  the  ex* 
rquinius,  when  L.  Junius  Ilrulus  and 
Collatmus  (or  M.  Horalius')  were  ap- 
cbief  magistrates  at  Uome  with  this  title. 
Ihe  consuls  were  the  only  supreme  oQieers 
and  bad  all  the  power  of  the  kingH  whom 
ed.    Cicero'  ascribe*  to  ihem  the  regia 
Idque  in  repubtica  nostra  maxima  vn- 
ei  Tcsahs  pnicaia*  priefuit^uod  et  in  his 
nunc  Tignant  iiuiiet."     "Quibus  aulciii 
Itff  non  plartiit,  non  ii  nemini,  sod  non 
noi  parere  voluerunt."    Ttieir  dress  was 
ih  tlw?  exception  of  the  golden  crown,  which 
not  wear  at  all.  and  the  trabca,  which  they 
the  occasion  of  a  triumph.     They  hail 
surmounted  by  eagles :  in  the  public 
,ey  sat  upon  a  throne  (scUa  cumlia) ; 
an  elevated  seat  in  the  sei^tc,  where 
,  they  H[i[>ointcd  thu  public  treai<urcra ; 
ce  and  contracted  foreign  alliances  ; 
jurisdictiu.  i.*..  they  were  the  supreme 
suits,  wtipflcc  we  also  fmd  them  calletl 
ihey  had  the  impt)  mm,  or  supreme 
the  annies  of  the  Alato.     The  most 
outward  symbolB  of  their  in;ihnrity  were 
,  or  bundle  of  rods  surrounding  an  axe, 
before  the  consuls  by  twelve  lictors  or 

nvh  of  the  nonRuls  had  his  own  twelve 
but  P.  Valerius,  called  Pubiuola^  from  his 
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aJtention  to  the  wishes  of  tlte  pupului,  or  original 
burgesses,  removed  the  axe  from  the  fasren,  and 
allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls  to  he  preceded  bjr 
the  liclors  while  they  were  in  Rome.  The  other 
consul  was  attended  only  by  a  single  octtnsuM.  This 
division  of  Ihe  Imnoura  was  so  arranged  that  the 
eonsuU  enjoyed  the  outward  distinctions  alternately 
from  month  to  month  ,  ihc  elder  of  [he  two  consuls 
received  the  fasces  for  the  first  month,  and  so  on, 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  it  ntu  decreed  by 
the  Let  Juiia  et  Papvi  Poppaa^  that  the  precedence 
should  be  given  to  him  who  had  the  greater  num- 
ber of  children.  To  this  nltcrnation  in  the  honours 
of  the  cuusuliite  ilorace  seems  to  refer  indirectly, 
when  he  snys, 

"  VirfK*,  repuUa  nescia  tordtaa, 
latamtntUtr  fuf^t^t  horionbuM : 
yec  sumxt  aut  pomt  tctMra 
Arbitixo  popiihns  durir."* 
While  they  were  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  ol 
the  army,  the  e^jnsuhi  retained  the  axes  in  the  fas- 
ces, and  each  had  his  own  lictors  as  before  the  limo 
of  Valerius. 

The  consuls  were  for  some  lime  chosen  only 
from  the  popnlut  or  patricians,  and,  consequently,  al- 
ways sided  with  their  own  order  m  the  long  strug- 
gle which  was  carried  on  between  the  pntriciana 
and  the  rommonalty.  'Hie  first  shock  lo  their  pow- 
er was  given  by  tlie  appointment  of  the  trihum  pU- 
Uts,  who  were  a  sort  of  plebeian  consuls,  and,  like 
the  others,  were  originally  two  in  number.  They 
presided  at  the  comuia  trihuta,  or  assemblies  of  tho 
pUbs,  as  the  consuls  did  at  the  other  comiha,  and 
had  the  right  of  interposing  a  rr/o,  which  put  a  stop 
Tt>  any  consular  or  senatorial  measure.  The  con- 
bular  office  was  suspended  in  13. C.  452,  and  its  func- 
tiuns  performed  by  a  hoanl  often  high  commission- 
ers (decemviri),  appuinted  to  frame  a  code  of  laws, 
according  to  a  motion  of  the  tribune  Terentins.  On 
the  re-establishment  of  the  consulship  in  B.C.  444. 
the  tribunes  proposed  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  and  this  gave  rise  lo 
a  aerious  and  long- protracted  struggle  between  the 
two  orders^in  the  course  of  which  the  office  of  con- 
sul  was  again  suspended,  and  its  functions  admin- 
istered by  a  board  o(  tnbvni  militares,  corresponding 
to  the  oTfyaTjjyoi  at  Athens.  At  length,  in  B.C.  366, 
the  plelwians  succeeded  in  proniringoneof  the  con- 
suls to  be  elected  from  their  own  body,  and  after 
that  time  both  consuls  were  occasionally  plebeians. 

The  prerogatives  and  functions  which  were  ori- 
ginally engrossed  by  the  consuls,  were  aflenvard 
divided  between  ihem,  and  different  magistrates 
appointetl  lo  relieve  them  under  tlie  great  pressure 
of  business  introduced  by  ilio  increase  of  the  state. 
Tlie  censors,  appointed  in  DC.  442,  performed  some 
of  their  duties,  nml  the  prtrlors,  first  elected  in  B.C. 
365,  undertook  the  chief  part  of  the  juntdiciio,  or 
judicial  functions  of  the  consuls.  When  a  consul 
was  appointed  to  some  cuimnand  or  offico  out  of 
Home,  he  was  said  proniuiam  accipcre ;  and  when 
the  consul  was  appoinied  to  a  furciiirn  command  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  his  year  of  oflice,  he  was  call- 
ed proconsul.  In  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, the  consuls  are  culled  f^rraroi,  the  proconsuls 
iivdifzarot.  The  consul  might  nljw)  htt  superseded 
by  the  dictator,  who  was  appumlcd  \v:^!i  absolute 
power  for  certain  cmergrnt'ies.  A  similar  authori- 
ty, hoivcver,  was  occasionally  vested  in  the  consuls 
themselves  by  virtue  of  the  genatus  dccrcUim,  which 
was  worded,  VidcaiU  consvlts  nc  guid  rtrjmbhcA  del- 
Timentt  capiat,  i.  r.,  "  Let  the  consuls  look  to  it,  that 
no  harm  befalls  the  stale.'* 

The  consuls  were  elected  some  time  before  Uiej 
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entered  upon  their  office,  and  till  ihrn  wore  called 
consults  Jesignati.  In  lalcr  timoa  they  eniereii  on 
IheiV  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  were  obliged 
(o  take  the  oath  of  ofTi<?o  within  ilie  five  daya  follow- 
ing, the  effect  of  which  they  had  to  repeal  m  an  oath 
•*'hich  they  took  on  quilling  their  oflice  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  comineticeniont  of  the  consulaie 
was  always  celehrated  hy  a  solpmn  procession  to 
the  Capiioi,  and  a  sacrifice  theru  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
bnus,  and  after  that  there  was  a  grent  meeting  of 
the  senate.  By  the  Lez  Annalts  (B.C.  181)  it  was 
decreed  that  the  consul  should  be  4:J  years  of  age.' 
But  many  were  elected  eonsuls  at  an  earlier  age. 
It  was  al?o  a  law  that  an  interval  of  ten  years 
should  elapse  hetwcen  two  elections  of  the  same 
person  to  the  oira'o  of  cuusul ;  but  tins  law  was  not 
stncily  ohsprved,  and  instances  occur  of  five  or  six 
re-elections  to  this  office.  C.  Marius  was  seven 
times  consul. 

The  office  of  coosii!  continued  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Republic  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  ton- 
euls  were  no  longer  elected  by  the  people,  bet  were 
api>oi[)led  by  ihc  senate;  and  subserjuently  the  num- 
btr  was  moreased,  and  consuls  were  appointed  for 
a  part  of  the  year  only,  till  at  last  it  became  only  an 
honorary  or  complimentary  appointment.  In  these 
times  the  consuls  were  divided  into  several  classes : 
the  contules  ordinarii,  who  were  the  nearest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  older  consuls ;  the  consults  suffcctit 
api>oiiited  by  the  emperors  fur  the  rest  of  tlic  yoiir ; 
and  the  cansuits  konorarii,  who  bad  only  the  name, 
without  a  shadow  of  authority. 

The  consuls,  like  the  i^.xwv  tKuvvfio^  at  Athens, 
gave  their  names  to  the  year  ;  calendars  or  annual 
registers  were  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  called 
Fasti  Consulares-  The  last  consul  f-Tuia'/jwr  was 
Basilius  junior,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  A.U  C. 
1294  A.Ij.  fi4l. 

CONTRACTUS.     ( Vid.  Odlioationes  ) 

CONTUDERNA'LES  {avaKnvoi).  This  word,  in 
ts  original  meaning,  signified  men  who  served  in 
the  same  army  and  lived  in  the  sjime  tent.  It  is  de- 
rived from  tabcrtia  (allorward  tabernaatlum),  which, 
according  to  Kostus,  was  the  original  name  for  a 
mOiUry  lent,  as  it  was  made  o(  boards  {taifula). 
Each  lent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers  {coittubcrna- 
Us),  with  A  suhordinule  officer  at  their  head,  who 
was  called  decanus,  and  in  later  times  caput  contu- 

Young  Romans  of  illustrious  families  used  to  ac- 
company a  distinguished  general  on  his  Gxpediiiuna 
or  to  his  province,  fur  ilie  purpo*^e  of  gauimg  under 
his  superintendence  a  practical  training  in  ibe  arc 
of  war  or  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and 
were,  like  soldiers  living  in  the  same  tent,  called  his 
eonlubernaies.* 

In  a  Btill  wider  sense,  the  name  contuhermdes  wrs 
sf^lied  lo  persons  conneeled  by  tics  of  intimate 
friendship  and  liring  under  llio  same  roof,*  and 
hence,  when  a  free  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  slaves, 
who  were  not  allowed  to  contract  a  legal  marriage, 
lived  together  aa  husband  and  wife,  they  were  call- 
ed contubernules ;  and  their  connexion,  as  well  as 
their  place  of  reBidence,  contuhrrnium*  Cicero* 
calls  Cffis;ir  the  cimtuberriaiis  of  Quiniius,  thereby 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  Ctcsar  had  allowed  his  awn 
statue  lo  be  erected  in  the  temple  ufQiunniis.' 

CONTUBE'RNiLJM,    <Vrd,  CoNTOBi:nMxi.i«, 

COKCUBINA.) 

CONTUS  (kovto^,  from  Kevrtu.  T  prick  or  picTce) 
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was,  as  Nonius*  expresses  it,  a  long  and 
wooden  pole  or  stake,  with  a  pomted  iron  at 
one  end.'    ft  was  used  for  various  purpose^ 
chiefly  as  a  punt-pole  by  sailors,  who,  is  sbtDow' 
water,  thrust  it  into  the  ground,  and  thus  pn&hedi 
Ihc  boat*    It  also  ser\i5  aa  a  means  to  fi< 
depth  of  the  water.*    At  a  later  period,  wl 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  huge 
or  pikes  of  some  of  the  northern  barUarians. 
word  cmtus  was  applied  to  this  kind  of  weapoa] 
and  the  long  pikes  peculiar  to  the  Sarmatians 
ftlwav.s  (lesiEnaied  by  this  name.* 
CO.NVENI'RE  IN  M\NUM.    {Vid  ^r 
CONVE'.NTUS  ((TrTOiIof,  otn-ovaia,  •■ 
is  properly  a  name  which  may  be  given  iu  <n\\ 
seuibly  of  men  who  meet  for  a  certain 
But  when  the  Romans  had  reduced  foreign  cc 
tries  into  the  funn  uf  provinces,  the  word  com 
assumed  a  more  definite  meaning,  and  was  apf 
lo  the  whole  bcxly  of  Roman  citizens  who  were 
ther  permanently  or  lenip<irarily  settled  in  a 
ince.'    In  order  lo  faciiilate  the  administration 
justice,  a  province  was  divided  into  a  numli^r 
districts  or  circuits,  each  of  which  was  called 
zenlus,  forum,  nr  jurisdtctio.*     Hoinan  citizens  Ul 
ing  in  a  provmce  were  entirely  under  the  jui 
lion  ol  the  proconsul,  except  m  the  towna  ~ 
had  the  Jus  Italicum,  which  hnd  niagislnttes< 
own  with  a  jurisdictio,  from  whom  there 
doubt,  an  ap[»cal  to  the  pniconsul ;  and  at  ceni 
limes  of  the  year,  fixed  by  the  proconsul, 
scmbled  in  the  chief  town  of  the  district, 
meeting  bore  the  name  of  conTcnlus  (< 
Hence  the  expressions,  conventns  agere,  pt 
ronrocaret   dimittere,   uyoftaiovr   {sc.    Miipaf)  aj 
&.C*    At  this  conventus  litigant  parties  applied 
ihe   proconsul,  who  selecled  a  number  of  ji 
from  the  conventus  to  try  their  causes  *•   The 
consul  himscU  presided  nt  the  trials,  and  prom 
ced  the  sentence  according  to  ihe  views  of 
judges,  who  were  liis  assessors  {consiitMm  or  n 
iarii).     As  the  proconsul  had  to  carry  on  all 
proceedings  in  tiie  Latin  language,*'  he  was  ali 
attended  hy  an  interpreter  i'    These  cnnvenlus 
pear  to  have  been  generally  held  after  the  pi 
had  settled  the  military  aflairs  of  the  province ; 
least,  when  Cssar  was  proconsul  of  Gaul,  he 
it  B  regular  practice  to  hold  the  conventus  after! 
armies  had  retired  to  their  winier-quartcrs. 

Niebuhr"  supposes  that*  after  the  peace  of 
dium,  and  before  any  country  had  been  made  a 
man  province,  the  name  conventus  was  applied 
Ihe  body  of  Roman  ciiiTens  3<»j(iurning  or  residi 
at  Capua,  Cuma,  and  eight  other  Compantan  toi 
CONVrVIUM.  (Vid.  SvHPostoJi.) 
•CONVOLV^ULUS,  1.  a  species  of  Cater 
mentioned  by  Pliny"  aa  dotny;  great  damage  to 
vineyards.  It  derives  its  name  from  rolling  itsi 
up  in  the  leaf,  after  having  half  cut  through 
small  stem  which  connects  the  latter  with  the  vii 
Modern  naturalists  make  it  the  same  with  the 
lis  wfiff.** 

•II.  A  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  which 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 
C.  Am'ensis  is  the  o^D.ai  of  Dioscoridee,"  with 
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Cprthft  of  Afro,  in  opposition  to  the  tmi7.a(  rpaxelti,* 
the  same  with  lh«  Stmtax  lavut  of  Pliny."  This 
spocica  dops  great  injury  to  llm  corn,  and  its  roots 
ire  not  ea£i]y  eraiJicaieJ.  Billcrbeck  censures  Sib- 
ihorp  for  confounding  it  with  the  TrtpiK?^vfii:vov  of 
Dtoacorides.*  The  C.  Sepivm,  also  called  aftiXa^, 
ti  the  fitiXoKOKiaatt^  of  the  Geoponica,*  and  the 
CemnUtuJuj  of  Pliny.'  It  has  white,  bell  shaped 
floirerft,  and  dmvcs  its  name  from  growing  in 
Mjn,  and  placca  adjacent  to  these  (•*  scpe*  ct  rt- 
tm  omnia  implicai").  It  la  also  called  'laat'Jvij, 
ftoob  luacA,  Ibe  goddess  of  healing.'  Siblhorp  found 
it  ererywbere  in  Uio  hedges  of  Greece.  The  C. 
lonitt,  or  Scamniony,'  i8  tlie  plant  the  inspis- 
jutec  of  which  is  the  Scaminony  of  the  shops^ 
rell-knuwn  purgative,  'litis  article  has  been 
from  a  very  early  period  ;  it  is  mentioned 
[Bippoeraica,  and  many  peculiar  virtues  were  at- 
U»  il  at  Ibai  time  :  now,  however,  it  is  con- 
iJlldf  PB  ao  active  cathartic.  The  plant  is 
'bier  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  nearly  the  whole 
Sibthorp  found  it  growing  in  many  parts  of 
idia  am!  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morca.'  The 
IS  the  KpufiCj/  »Sa?.(wiff/a,  or  Sea-Kale.* 
'.i^i'Of),  a  term  applied  by  Galen'*  and 
I  .».-iiia'*  to  the  Pinu*  si/lre-itris,  or  wild 
It  is  commonly  u&ed,  howtfver.  lo  signify  the 
Pinat^  or  the  fruit  of  the  Pine-tree.  AthcnKua 
that  Theophrastua  called  lUe  tree  irrvx:},  and 

it  •tit'Of.'" 

lOXY'ZA  (>roiTCo),  a  plant,  three  species  of 

are  dtscribed  by  Diuscorides.'"     "Owing  lo 

-•     V   ■    r:^  in  the  Botanical  Inrminnloey,"  ob- 

,  •'  there  is  now  conaidcraLlc  difficulty 

.  „      M-ntific  namps  lo  theso  thrco  species. 

ohlor  anihorities  referred  thctn  all  lu  lUe  genus 

fTi.  or  Kleabane,  and  Slaekhmise  alill  docs  so, 

Iv,"    Sprengel.upon  the  whole,  prefers 

•Iislribution  of  them.     1.  Inula  vijtco*a 

A    iftuia  saxalilis.  or  Ei't^ercn  grareotent.    3. 

ccutus  ChrUti.     Dierbacli  makes  the  Kow^a 

tippormes  the  Amlrosia  tnarittma.^* 

;OOPTATIE.     {Vid.  Collegium.) 

^pOPliLNL'S  (/id^i^of),  a  large  kind  of  wieker 

rl,  nuide  of  willow  branches."    From  Aris* 

:•'*  it  would  seem  that  it  was  need  by  the 

as  a  basket  or  cage  for  birds.    The  Romans 

It  for  agric-ullural  purposes  ;  and  Cotuincllii,'^ 

descnhing  a  method  uf  procuring  early  cucum- 

t,  says  thdt  they  should  be  sown  m  weJl-inanu- 

•Atl,  kept  in  a  cophinus,  so  that  in  this  aise.  we 

to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  portable  liol-Lied. 

ial,"  when  speaking  of  the  Jews,  iisfs  the  ex- 

m  (ophihus  et  fanum  (a  truss  of  hay),  %ura- 

iMy  to  designate  their  high  dfgree  of  [juvcrty. 

[Td.  Cox»i9) 

'CORACI'NUS  (KopoKivoi),  a  species  of  Fiah,  the 

with  the  aairifn^ric,  according  to  Alhena^us. 

SarKKUA.) 

JRALL'IUM  {KopuXXiov).    "From  the  brief 

,*•  observi's  Adams,  "which  Arrian,"  He- 

and  Dionyaius,"  all  of  whom  mention 

term,  supply,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  sutis- 

lonly  what  species  of  tlic  Corailxna  were  known 

Itkv  ancients." 

'CORALL'IS,  a  stone  resembling  vermilion,  and 
ii  from  Iwlia  and  Syene,"  It  is  supposed  lo 
beou  rt<l  coral.    Tlie  ancients  thought  coral 

rrw*j,.l,t«*  ,  H.  N..  111.,  l8.)-3.  (11.  N..  ivi.,  10;  xtxir, 

-4.  (u..  6.  31.)-y  (H.  N.,  nti.,  J  •\  Id)— 

;    <..-■  Cluaica,  p.  M.)— 7.  (Uio»cur.,  iv..  171. — 

ft  ''  ,  iv  .fi;  i»..   I,  ftt  ll).)-fl.  (Billcrtwcit,  I.e.) 

—10.  (Da  Simitl..  yii.>— 11.  (»».,  3.)— 

i«  T.)— 13.  Oil.,  126— niftophnut.,!!.  P.. 

Appciul.,  t.  *.)— IS.  (Mtrr.  Attic.  aiMl 

II*  :— Ifl.  (Av..  IW3.>-I7.  (XI..  3.  p.  1W. 

,  H,  Bbil  Ti.,  Wa.)— 19.  (Penpl.)— so. 

Ml.  Otb.l— 2J.  (PliiL   H  N    vtivii.,10} 


to  grow  aa  a  vegctaldo  undomeath  the  wbtm,  nnfl 
to  liarden  into  stone  when  removed  from  its  nativfi 
element.* 

•COKAX  («d/MO-  I.  the  Raven,  or  Cottui  eo- 
roT,  L.  "This,"  remarks  Adams,  "is  generally 
held  to  be  the  Corn**  of  Virgil ;  but  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  was  the  Kook,  or  Conus  frugi- 
lepn,  which,  he  says,  is  tlie  only  species  that  is  gre- 
jjiarious;  and  Virgil  pointedly  refers  lo  flocks  of  C^r 
m^  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  tb« 
hooded  crow  and  the  jackdaw  are  of\en  lo  be  seen 
in  docks.  Dr.  Trail  informs  me  that  he  has  seen 
flocks  »f  hooded  crows,  consisting  of  many  hun- 
dreds. Aristotle'  applies  this  term  also  to  a  water 
bird.    It  probably  was  a  sort  of  cormorant."* 

•II.  Probably  the  Trigla  hirundo.  L.,  or  Tob-fish 
Gesner.  however,  makes  no  distinction  between  it 
and  the  KopoKtvo^.     Coray  is  undecided.' 

CORBIS,  dim.  CO'RBIJLA,  CORBI'CULA.  a 
Basket  of  very  peculiar  fonn  and  common  use 
among  the  Romans,  both  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes  ;  so  called,  according  to  Varro,*  "  Quod 
ra  spicas  ant  aliud  quid  corruc^nt ;"  or,  accorilmg 
to  Isidorus,''  "  Quta  curtatis  tirgit  eontexitttr.'*  It 
was  made  of  osiers  twisted  together,'  and  of  a  con- 
ical or  pyrnmidtil  shape  {TrTJy^ara  U  7.v}ov  irvpa- 
fioridv.'  A  hitskct  answering  precisely  to  this  de- 
scription, both  in  fomi  and  material,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  every-day  use  among  the  Campanian  peas- 
antry, which  is  called,  in  tho  language  of  the  conn- 
iry,  "la  corbella."  a  representation  of  which  is  in- 
troduced in  the  lower  portion  of  the  annexed  wwid- 
cut.     The  hook  attached  to  it  by  a  string  is  for  the 


^i&lf- 


purpose  of  suspending  it  to  a  branch  of  the  tree  into 
winch  the  man  climbs  lo  pick  his  oranges,  lemone, 
olives,  or  figs.  Tho  upper  portion  of  the  woodcut'* 
represents  a  Roman  fann,  in  which  a  farming  man, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dwarfish  aatyr.  is  seen  with  a  pule 
(ufff7J^a)  across  his  i^hnuldcr,  to  each  end  of  which 
is  suspended  a  basket  resembling  in  every  respect 
the  Campanian  corbdia;  all  which  coincidences  of 
name,  form,  and  description  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  idenliiy  of  the  term  with  the  object  represented. 
As  the  corbis  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
it  is  often  distinguished  by  a  corresponding  epithet, 
indicating  the  particular  service  to  which  it  was  ap* 
plied  ;  as,  for  instance,  corhia  meisornL,"  which  wa* 
used  in  husbandry  for  measuring  corn  in  the  cai, 
and  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  modiua,  in  which 


I.  <Moaro*«  Ano.  Minend.,  p.  JT7.)— 5.  {Owr^..  i.,4I0.)— 4. 
(U.  A.,  Tiu.,  i.}—i.  (AJiiM.  Appcnil.,  «.  t.>— 6.  (PUo.,  U.  N., 
iwii.,  11.— IfiJoT.,  xii.,  0.)  — 8.  (Be  Lng.  hu.,  ».,  139,  mJ. 
MQllflr.)— 7.  (Onir.,  zx.,  9.)— S.  ( VAmi,  Do  Re  Rukt.,  i.,  S3.  4  I. 
— bitlor,  Ct-larKll.,  U.  oc.)— 0.  (Amw>.  Exp.  Alei.,  ▼.,  7,  8-)— 
10,  (AiitichitA  di  Erctilanr.,  torn.  iii..  lav.  29.)— 11-  (Cic^  Pr» 
Spxt.,3S.— Comporo  Vam<,  IVHi>ni«t.,i  ,S3.— Plt^rt.,Ela(.« 
1V_u.,2H-^vm1  Met.,iiv.,«3.) 
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ibe  gram  was  meastired  after  thrasliing ;'  r.orhn 
pcluUtoria,  which  held  a  certain  measurB  of  green 
tood  for  caivle ;'  corht  constncta,  wiien  put  over 
the  noses  ofcaiUe  with  sore  mouiba,  like  a  muzzle, 
to  prcTent  Ihein  from  rubbing  llieir  lips.'  'I'hcse 
were  all  of  the  larger  sort,  the  same  aa  Llial  men- 
tioned by  Plaiitus,*  '•  Geritote  amicis  vutris  tturum 

lUrhtOug." 

The  smaller  basket  (corhuU)  waa  used  for  gaih- 
trtog  fruil*  {aitrjuot  corbulat  urarum*)  ;  as  a  brcail- 
Lasket  (corhda  panijt'') ;  for  carrying  up  viands  fniiu 
the  kitchen  to  the  cauaculum  ,■*  and  when  Nero  at- 
tempted 10  cut  through  I  ho  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  he 
put  the  earth  into  a  corbula,  whirh  he  took  frf»m  a 
soldier,  and  carried  it  away  on  his  shouhlnra  {hu~ 
tnum  corhula  ctmgatam%  which  idtutifies  the.  sort 
of  basket  termed  ko^ivo^  by  Josephus,'"  which  con- 
stituted part  of  the  marching  accoutrementfi  uf  ev- 
ery Roman  soldier. 

The  corbiB  was  also  used  in  the  Roman  navy. 
Being  filled  with  stones,  it  atl'orded  a  substitute  for 
an  anchor  in  places  where  the  soil  was  impervious 
to,  or  nut  suflicientfy  tenacious  lor,  the  Huke  of  an 
anchor,"  which  practice  is  not  yet  forsaken,  for  ihe 
writer  has  repeatedly  seen  the  identical  **ftrr6*//tf" 
delineated  above  so  applied  in  tlie  bay  of  Mofa  di 
Gnieta. 

CORDITE,  merehantmen  of  the  larger  class, 
so  called  because  they  hung  out  a  corbis  at  the  mast- 
head for  a  sign."  They  were  also  termed  oncrunie  ; 
and  hence  Plautus,  in  order  to  designate  the  vora- 
cious appetites  of  some  women,  says,  "  Corbitam 
cibi  comcssc  possunt.""  Tliuy  were  noted  for  their 
heavy  build  and  sluggish  sailing,^*  and  carried  pas- 
sengers as  well  aa  iticrchandisc,  answering  to  the 
targe  "ftlucca"  of  Ihe  present  day.  Cicero  pro- 
posed to  lake  a  passage  in  one  of  these  vessels  from 
Uhegium  to  Patrx,  which  he  opposes  to  the  smarttir 
class  of  packets  {attuariola^*). 

•COR'CHORt'S  {Kopxofyji'f,  a  plant,  probably  the 
same  with  the  Jews'  Mallow,  or  Corchorus  olitoriin. 
It  is  BttU  used  as  a  puthorb  by  Ihe  Jews  at  Aleppo. 
A  Japanese  species  of  this  shrub  is  well  known  in 
Great  lirltain,  according  to  Adams ;  but  the  Cor- 
chisnix  uittmiux  is  seldom  cultiviitcd," 

•CORD'VLUS  («op(5vXoc).  an  amphibious  animal 
described  by  Aristotle."  *'From  the  discussions 
of  Belon,  Rondelct,  Gcsner,  and  Schneider,  it  would 
appear  to  be  settled,"  remarks  Adams,"  that  it  was 
a  sort  of  Lizard,  probably  a  variety  of  the  Siren  La- 
ccr/ind." 

11.  The  fry  of  the  Tunny-fish,  according  to  Pliny. 
.\Iodcm  naturalists,  however,  think  that  it  la  proba- 
bly a  variety  of  the  Scomher-thpinut^  L." 

•CORIAXORUM  {Kopiavvov  or  Kopiov**),  Cori- 
ander, or  Curiiinttntm  satirum.  It  grows  wild  in 
Italy.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  strong  smell 
of  bedbugs  (ff'ipif,  *'  a  bedbug")  which  the  sti.'d  lias 
when  fresh.  Theophrastus  says  there  were  several 
kimls.""  According  to  PUny,'*  Coriandcr-seeil,  lii- 
ken  in  moderate  quantities,  was  good  in  aiding  di- 
gL-stion  :  and  the  ancients,  Iherefore,  generally  look 
it  after  eating.  Sibthorp  makes  the  modern  Greek 
name  to  be  Koplav^pov  or  KovoSapa^.  He  fuimd  it 
n  Peloponnesus  (the  Morea)  and  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus." 

1.  (Cuto.  DeRoRuit.,  130,}— 2.  «;«lum.,Vl.,iu.,»i  XI.,  ii., 
■•9-)— a.  {Vr»rt,,  Art.  Vrtenn.,  ji.,a3)— 4.  (Barch.,IV.,  it.,0].) 
-5.  (Colu.  I><>  K«  Ilu9t„ii„S— Coium.,  Xll.,  1..M.)— 6.  (Vnnu, 
Oe  Ro  Ruat..  i.,  15.) — 7.  (Cttcihiu,  op.  Nun.,  b.  v.  Corbif.) — H. 
iPUut.,  Aul.  Il.,Til.,<.)— 9.  {Suci.,Nrro,ia.)— 10.  (Bell.JaJ., 
tii«  5,  4  5.)— 11.  (Anian,  I.  c— Enn»p.  tp.  SuiJ.,  ».  t.  Zcvyita.) 
— Ifl.  (Fm:oi.— NoDitw,  fl.  V.)— 13.  (Cm.,  IV,,i.,flO.)-H4.  (hu- 
^.  ap.  Non-,  1.  T.  Cortiii*.— Plriut.,Pttn,,  Ilf,  l.,4.)— Ii.  (Kp. 
n)  Att.,  iTi.,  fi.)— 16.  (Thcophrart..  U.  P..  vu.,  7.— A.lui»,  Ap. 

E.id.,  «.  v.V-IT.  (II.  A.,  I,,  5.»— 18  (Anmtol.,  viii.,  21.— PUii., 
,  N.,  ix,,  I5.>— IS".  (TiieopUniJit ,  i.,  1)  ;tu,,  1.— DioMor.,  tij., 
W  )-90.  (H.P..  »n..  I.)-21.  (H.N  ,  «.,  SO.)— 22.  (DiUerbetk, 
Fion  Clnrntcn,  p.  76.) 
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CORNELIA  LEI. 

♦CORIS  (Kopif)  r.  a  name  applied  to  seven 
species  of  the  genus  Cimn,  or  bug.     ( VtiL  Cmti 
II.  A  Plantj  the  same  with  the  ilypcrtcum.  i\ 

CORDAX.    ( riJ.  CoKCEDtA.  p.  209.) 
CORNELIA  LEX.    (V'irf.  MAJBfiT*^  Rirm 

-CORNELIA  FI'LVIA  LEX-    (rtrf  A«sim 
CORNE'LL\  LEX  DE  PALSIS.    CV'rfF 
CORNE'LIA  LEX  l.)K  INJU'RIIS.      {Yil 

JURLK.)  ^ 

CORNE'LU  LEX  DE  SICA'RIIS  ET  VES] 
FJ'CIS.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  conuiim 
some  provision  as  to  hoaiicide,*  but  this  is  all  ili 
we  know.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the* 
Nunia  Pompilius,  quoted  by  Festus,'  "  Si 
iucm  iihrrum  dolo  sciens  morli  Huit  pariciiH 
was  incorporated  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  li 
law  of  homicide  to  which  Pliny  refers ;  but 
cannot  be  proved.  It  is  generally  supposed 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  cxjntained  pi 
against  incantations  (mo/ufn  carmen)  and 
both  of  which  oflencea  were  also  included 
parricidium  :  the  murderer  of  a  parent  was 
up  in  a  sack  {ailais  or  cuUevt)  and  thrown  iato 
river.  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  som« 
law  that  Ihe  senate,  by  a  consullum,  ordered 
consuls  P.  Scipio  and  D.  Brutus  (B.C.  138)  lo 
quire  into  the  murder  in  the  Sdva  Scantia  (Si 
Stta*y  Tlie  lex  Cornelia  do  Sicariis  ct  Vencfi< 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  the  dictator  SuUa,  B 
82.  The  lex  contained  provisions  as  to  death 
firo  caused  by  dolus  malus,  and  against  persoas 
ing  about  armed  with  the  intention  of  killmj 
thieving.  The  law  not  only  provided  for  cases 
poisoninET.  but  contained  provisions  against  tl 
who  made,  sold,  bought,  possessed,  or  gave  pois 
for  the  purpose  uf  poisoning;  also  against  a  mag 
rratus  or  senator  who  conspired  in  order  that  a  ) 
son  might  be  condemned  in  a  judicium  publin 
&c.*  To  the  provisions  of  this  law  was  ml 
quenlly  added  a  senatus  consultum  against  u 
sacrificia,  otherwise  called  impia  sacrificia. 
agents  in  which  were  brought  within  the  proTi»i 
uf  this  lex.  The  punishment  indicted  by  thta  U 
was  the  interdictio  aquse  et  ignis,  accunling 
some  modem  writers,  Marciau*  says  that  the  p< 
ishment  was  deporiatio  in  insulam  ei  bonorum  ad 
tio,  These  statemenla  are  reconcilable  whvTj 
consider  that  the  deijortatio  under  the  emp« 
took  the  place  of  the  uitordictio,  and  the  ex 
lu  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the  times  of  Ihe  «1f 
or  the  compilers.  Besides,  it  appears  that  the 
was  modified  by  various  seoatus  consulta  and 
perial  rescripts. 

The  lex  Pompoia  de  Parricidiis,  passed  in 
time  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  extended  the  crime  of  pari 
ride  to  the  killing  (dolo  uialu)  of  a  brother,  sisti 
uncle,  aunl,  and  many  other  relations  eiuimcnii 
by  Marcianus  ;^  this  enmucralion  also  coniprts 
vitricus,  noverca.  privigniis,  privigna,  patronns, 
trona,  an  aviis  who  killed  a  nepos,  and  a  nioti 
who  killed  a  fdins  or  filia ;  but  it  did  not  extenJ 
a  father.  All  privy  lo  the  crime  were  also  punish* 
by  the  law,  and  attempts  at  ihe  cringe  also 
within  its  provisions.  The  punishment  was  tl 
same  as  lh;it  afUxed  by  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Sici 
riis,"  by  which  mu.'^t  he  meant  the  same  pnntshmt' 
that  the  lex  Cornrlia  affixed  to  crimea  of  the 
kind.  He  who  ktlled  a  father  or  mother,  grairt 
father  or  grandmother,  was  punished  (more  p^J* 
rum)  by  being  whipped  tdl  he  bled,  sewn  iipifl 


I.  iDimntr.,  iii.,  1(W.— P.  JF-^in.,  vii.,  3.— Plra.,  ILI 
M.)— «.  (Ilin..  H.  N..  iriii.,  3.|— 3.  {%.  v.  Piini-t  Qui 

i.  (Cic,  Bratut.  e.  20,  ed.  It  Mpyer.]— 5.  (Conpnv  i 

Claem.,  c.  M,  wJUi  Dig.  49,  til.  8-')— «.  (Dig.  40,  W,!^ 
7.  (Dig.  49,  lit.  9,  i.  l.J-li.  (Dij.,  1.  o.) 
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■  dog,  cock,  riper,  and  ape,  and  thrown 
aeu  if  the  sea  web  at  hand,  and  if  not.  by 
lution  of  Hadriaa,  be  was  exposed  to  wild 
r,  in  the  time  of  Paulus,  lo  bo  burned.  The 
Id  appear  to  bo  a  lale  addrtion.  Tlie  mur- 
ra  father,  mother,  ^andfather,  grandmoth- 
ffere  puoi«»hed  in  ihia  manner;'  otber  par- 
rere  simply  put  to  deaih.  Fmm  this  it  is 
Bit  the  lex  Cornelia  contained  a  prorision 
parricide,  if  we  arc  righlly  informed  as  to 
laions  de  Sicariis  ci  Vcneficis,  unless  there 
'parate  Cornoba  Lex  de  I'arncidiis  As  al- 
scrvod,  the  provisions  of  those  two  leges 
dificd  m  Tanous  ways  under  the  einiwrors. 
tears  from  the  Liw  of  Numa,  quoted  by 
that  a  parricida  was  any  one  ubo  kUled 
dolo  malo.  Ciceru*  appears  to  use  the 
li  UiiittL'd  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the  pun- 
■  r  ■!,.:  .-mMpus.  In  ihts  limited  sense  there 
lety  in  Calilina  being  called  par- 
nce  lo  his  country ;  and  the  day 
iUtor  Ct£sar'd  death  might  be  called  a  par- 
ieoasidering  the  circumstances  under  which 
i  was  given  *  If  the  original  meaning  of 
be  what  Fcstus  says,  it  may  be  doubted 
mology  of  the  word  (paler  and  Cll^do)  is 
fur  It  appears  that  paricida  or  parricida 
jrdcrer  generally,  and  afterward  the  mur- 
ceruia  persons  in  a  near  relationship.  If 
was  originally  patricida,  the  law  intended 
oU  malicious  killing  as  great  an  offrnce  as 
though  it  would  appear  that  parricide, 
lo  called,  was,  from  the  linic  of  the  Twelve 
least,  specially  punished  with  the  cullcus, 
'  murders  were  not* 

ilX,  the  Camon  Crow.  {Vid.  Coronk.) 
Vt  a  wind  instrument,  anciently  made  of 
afterward  of  brass  •  According  to  Alhc- 
waa  an  invention  of  tlic  Etruscans.  Like 
t  differed  from  the  tibia  in  being  a  larger 
powerful  mstrumcnt,  and  from  the  tuba 
«iog  curbed  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  C, 
»s:>pieco  to  steady  the  instrument  for  the 
ceof  the  performer.  In  Greek  it  is  called 
HUn-f;  f  Ii  bad  no  stopples  or  plugs  to 
Hbftlo  lo  any  particular  mode  ;*  the  cn- 
Rf  notes  was  produced  without  keys  or 
he  modification  of  the  breath  and  of  the 
mouthpiece.  Probably,  from  the  dcscrip- 
I  of  it  m  the  poets,  it  was,  like  our  own 
ciaTc  lower  than  tlic  trumpet.  The  das- 
icb  originally  meant  a  signal  rather  than 
il  instrument  which  gave  the  signal,  was 
unded  with  the  cor«u. 
Senvii  reJUjo  clasncum  comUt 
lAtwuquc  Mduttco  ttridulot  cantus 
KUtitme.  ' 


From  which  hnes  we  leam  the  distinction  between 
the  eornii  and  htuvs,  as  from  Ovid*  we  learn  thai 
between  the  tuba  and  cormt : 

"  Non  tuhn  Hirecti,  non  oris  conaia /Uxi,** 

Tlie  preceding  woodcut,  taken  from  Uartholini,» 
illustrates  the  above  account 

CORONA  i<TTipaio^),  a  Crown  ;  that  is,  a  circu 
lar  ornament  of  nictat,  leaves,  or  flowers,  worn  by 
the  ancients  round  the  head  or  neck,  and  used  as  a 
festive  as  well  as  funereal  decoration,  and  as  a  re- 
ward of  talent,  mihtary  or  naval  prowess,  and  civil 
worth.  It  includes  the  syiionymca  of  the  species, 
for  which  it  is  often  used  absolutely,  orr^iivv,  trri^c* 
are^vutia^  corolla,  Mtrtum,  a  garland  or  wreath. 

The  nrat  introduction  of  this  ornament  is  attrib- 
uted to  Janus  Bifrons.'tbc  reputed  inventor  of  ship^ 
and  coina^'e,  whence  many  coins  of  Greece,  Italy. 
and  Sicily  bear  the  head  of  Jauus  on  one  side,  and  a 
ship  or  a  crown  on  the  reverse. 

Judging  from  Homer's  silence,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  among  the  Greeks  of  the  he- 
roic ages  as  a  reward  of  merit  or  aa  a  festive  dec- 
oration, for  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  luxuries 
of  the  delicate  Pbeeacians  or  of  the  suiters.  But 
a  golden  crovi-n  decorates  the  head  of  Venus  in  the 
hymn  to  that  goddess.* 

Its  first  introduction  as  an  honorary  reward  is 
attributable  to  the  atldetie  games,  in  some  of  which 
it  was  bestowed  as  a  prize  u[K)n  the  victor,*  from 
whence  it  was  adopted  in  the  Roman  circus.  Ii 
was  the  only  one  cuntended  for  by  the  Spartans  in 
their  gyiimic  contests,  and  was  worn  by  them  when 
going  to  battle.* 

The  Romans  refined  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  and  invented  a  great  variety  of  crowns, 
farmed  of  different  matcriah^  each  with  a  separate 
appellation,  and  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose. 
We  proceed  to  enumerate  these  and  their  proper- 
ties, including  in  the  same  deuil  an  account  of  the 
corresponding  ones,  where  any,  in  Greece. 

I.  CoKONA  OseimoNAUs.  Among  the  honora- 
ry crowns  bestowed  by  the  Romans  for  roihiary 
achievements,  the  most  diflicult  of  attainment,  and 
the  one  which  conferred  the  highest  honour,  waa 
the  corona  obaidiimalis^  presented  by  a  beleaguered 
army  after  its  liberation  to  the  general  who  broke 
up  the  siege.  It  was  made  of  grass,  or  weeds  and 
wild  flowers,'  thence  called  corona  graminca,*  and 
frt'avfinca  oimidionaiis*  gathered  frutu  the  spot  on 
which  the  beleaguered  army  had  been  enclosed,"  in 
allusion  to  a  custom  of  the  early  ages.  In  which  the 
vanquished  party,  in  a  contest  of  strength  or  agiUly. 


Die-  40.  tit.  9, 1.  9.)— 1.  (■.  T.  Ptrict  Qotwhrni.) 
.,  *.  Si.t—i.  i  Suet.,  C«..  c.  88.)^5.  (Ditf.  40, 
I,  Rcorpt.Scnti-ni.,  T.,trt.  O't— DirkMO.  iJeber- 
Mfiairlgttaeiu^  l.(>ltMi(f.> — 6.  ;V»rro,  Dr  Lin;. 
'HailBf.)— T.  (it ,  Hs4,  A.I-*.  (Burney'i  Uitl. 


plucked  a  handful  of  grass  from  the  meadow  whcic 


I.  (MeUJn.,  I..  W.1— a.  (De  Til.ii«,  p.  H03.}-3.  (Atlifn^it., 
45.)— 4.  (1  and  7.)— 5.  (I'iiu..  U.  N.,  tv.,  M.-Hm.tor  Olj-mp., 
IT.,  30.— ArguL  in  Paovin.,  D«  Lud.  Circ.,  1.,  Ifl. — Ifninilliin** 
Vmm,  Tol.iii.,  pl,-*7.>— «.  (Ha*?,  p.  19S,SO<Mp«oiI.^7.  (Plin, 
H.  N..  xxii.,7.)-6.  (PIm..U.N..H.i.,  4.1-9  (ti*.,  rii.,  37,1 
—10.  (Plm.,  1,  0.— AoL  Ocl  ,  t.,  «.— f  mIub,  «.  ▼.  Otwduulik^ 
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•;  ~  The  rescued  soldier/  after  the 
-  :..*.:: -My  investigated  by  the  irit^- 
:-=  ..-i  i  rtluftant  party  to  come  for- 
:-j  I'-.o-'nce;*  but  under  the  Eio- 
!.  rz:^  TTis  the  fountain  from  whence 
[=— : .:  ••;.  :he  civic  crowTi  was  no  Ion- 
r  m  ■::•=  rands  of  the  pcison  whOK 
-.  'V  .r.-.c.  but  from  the  prince  him- 

— :::  -    .;'  :Le  life  of  an  ally,  evni 

r  .  -uj  xiulJ  notconferasulEcient 

■    r  VT     ^^^len  once  obtained,  it 

=    T  V  —      Tz^  soldier  who  had  » 

;_.  ■  •"  i-:— -i-i  next  to  the  senate  at 

^*r-z.-.z±    i2d  they,  as  well  as  ths 

.::i-.*"    "•■=«  ap  upon  his  enlrafloe. 

•■—  —  7^-i;c  3urcecs.  as  were  also 

:i     --     --'.r:^  rnndrathi^r;  and  ibe 

V'-.    .=    _-•.-    J  ...jn  -*-as  bound,  ever 

r    r  T-  r-  r  i:*  i  parent,  and  af- 

.    3.  e  -a  V  r«  iurr  from  a  son  to 


— :    .—    ::— -n:^'':^  who  gained 
.^  -  ..'-::■.-.    ::  ::!■?  r-.Ll'ix-.Qg pas- 

^     ■:■■•' .  .5  — Li7 .  Ti .  SO: 

■^  "*-*  ■      .i    '  ...  • -i  .- pt'st'i:  :,.  confer  it 

"^  ■     .      ^    ■.-,"-..-:  mil  --TJahed  ilie 

...  .-        -L-:    .:ni>n;  "::«3  toooun 
^  -  ^.-r  -s    •       J  :5*  nj:c.  It  was  de- 

•  -:     .    ...  ^v  susctr.ti^ frwri 

r        >  -  :  r  VI  ::'  :ik  I^ves, 

,^__^"  '-::  t.    5  :'rp^uenllT 

^^^  -'         -■    .  .J.-  z^czi  Hfiil^.  3d  alio 

.-     ■  -..iii;.!::.  rn;aa.  Ac. 
■  -    .ij  _::•=--  -.J  r-Jo-iseives 

; —  -  —      -  :■  ■  ■•         im"  ■ij'.'is  wpre 

^  .;^**:       .  -  .      -:,     :       ■•■T    :«.:!  -..-.•.y  are 

^      "  ^  .^     -  .  ..  ■    =  _■■■  -    •.    ii-r  vrtekslrt 

s     .    .     :•>    T-^  J  i-'T^it'da 

^  . .:-    :  ..■:     -     .     -..  »  u:.: iiiewise 

-•-.       .-         .-r.  n.'^'ifia  in 

>,  -  .  .::   .    ■■:   .:.         -.-*-?«.  rjie. or 

<^    ^-^C^-  ■'     .         .     -    :    _.    r-    ^-i  "-.  ■■:  *ue  df iiv 

"  ".v^  ^'^  :     :•  ■-    V  Is    z-..      •     7.jaii:Iu»  be- 

<^*  T"     '   ■  ■  ■    ■     ■    -i-  rr    ::   ■•  ".-:". --.^j*  Hostilius, 

^■'       .     .  "  ^  -,.:..  riL—..-   ;..    -:■■    i' "-irns:'* 

^  ...    .  -.:--..r      L:-...-.e::;:.:  P.  De- 

.■^  ■■  ;;  --■■•■  .  r.u:  :-.i;ri\.*::ci: tiering 

-    *■..  •  .'  • 

. .    -     -    -T-ir^.-..  :^  ±.!"i-::t-r*;:C 
"  -■  .     .  \     ,-,  ■.      .■-...■■"-  ^-.■:  -IT"  ■'.':n.\,.-»n,  ~r:.:'=.tJiit 

■■  ■•"*   T  :;.•.:  T--?  "a.    ?.;..»:  .:.£-.'ult  to 
.    ..J.       ....  ■    .:'. .    :■■:•:  Ji  ".- ■:  —Z'-'i^'    i'.T;:i:r    r»:ss«3e«i 

....".  .'.     -   ■'  V.  ,ViT.,.:«    ■:  ".-f—.i-..  .'jlNii  abo 

^     .  ,*.  '"  ->."  ■-..-■..■.■*    I:  -5   ■:^:..-.  :■    ...':.:rr::.-e  •.vh--iher 

*.                -,.  ::-*<=   V  fri  v^o  Ci2t.nc:  •rr:":^^-?.  .t  tIv  ;ivi?  de- 

"t!,  \..    .,  :>.iii.::di.*:as  fi.f  :he  =aii;e  ."ir.-r.     V  :-v;i»  Initt:* Nrth 

'  '     '     i    '.'l   -:  ..::ij  (.rrcs  .n  ■:^.'^  j*^ntf:n'^,  •-Te=::»:n'  ^ii-.:.';  iuigefll 

'    '■     "".  ^  \  .[  .",:^  -s:ru-i  ■-•'.rin.i.'     But  it  8*ecJ  z^:c^:'j:  tJut'the 

*    _       .  '.      ^^J.  •..■nn=r.  ■-'•ife.'ii^s  bein?  a  gen-:-:  zi-n:.  wis  mferioi 

■■■^          '"      '    '.^"  r..i.  n  i-Lnirv  t.t  tti^  Latter,  and  civei  :o  uf  siiarwh* 

*-    '■'^'  '  .^        ^u    ;m-3      :.  A-.:.  Gt;..  T..  ^— p.iyb..  T-:..  37.  — *.  ?:%\,  i.f.>-J 

."                                              »        «  -— —  Tw:'..  Ain..  r?..  12.— T-.ir./ar.'  :::.,  S. — I.    ?  l\\.j:,,i:.-' 

rj,  C  c.  Pr  J  P-i^c,  3i'.-P;.p.,  H.  N..  IV..  i  — AiI.'G^a^  T..«  ) 


-    -^l^'.'^b"     —J-    A-.:.  !>::..  T..  <:■.;-:«.  (I>[«0  Ca#?..  ;:::,.  l^.—VaLMil* 
^         "in    »T!i..  ♦.     -  .  *■  £--—*>::.  Fw...  i..  6U:  it.,  y53.— Trijs..  in..  L«-- 

• .»»    ;^ -^    v»..J."—     — T;'-:  .  3f?.  — 7.  iHin.illcn'ji  Vaars,  v..t.  i:!..  T»L  l)-?!.  (Wii 


n,;u\...  *  "^*»"-    :"    "':a..E.     H.  N..  x^;..  5.:-y.  (S'.,.h.,  Fnijm.  ap_.  Vi;.t.i:wr.  Dpir.  li 


:.uvj  if     E-.r,  Frir..  p.  IfiT.;— 10.  fPlin.,  II.  \..  iti.,  4.^—11.  (!'»* 
Hvir.-..:ii  Ifc>.ch.. " 
H:  X..  it:..  5.'—: 


fti"  )■_:..  -  t.:-.  H.st.ri  ■  Hvir.-;.:iiIfc>ch..I.— Ciitirirey.)— jg.  ;PIia..  I.c.)-IS.  l^* 

FJorii,..  •  ^  J^.'  '-'•-■  »P^    I?«^"-""'1:':t"-  f*-"'-.  "'•»  37.)-15.  (Palcic,  ii.,SI.J«-» 
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an  enemy's  ship;'  whereas- ihe  latier 
to  a  commander  who  dcsin>yrt!  the 
t,  or  gained  any  ver\'  signal  viclury  '  Al 
knts.  they  were  both  n\:i(Ie  of  gold  ;  and  one, 
[rostraJa),  decorated  with  the  beaks  of 
like  the  roWrc  in  the  forum,'  as  seen  tn  a 
of  Agrippa  ;*  the  other  (naea/u),  wiih  a  rep- 
fciion  uf  the  entire  bow,  as  sbowo  in  the  sub- 
woodcut.' 


Athenians  likewise  bestowed  golden  crowns 
Val  services,  sometimes  upon  the  person  who 
k  trireme  first  et|(tippcd,  and  at  others  upon 
plain  who  had  his  vetibel  in  the  best  order.' 
CoKo.fA  Mdraus.  The  first  man  who  scaled 
|U  of  a  besieged  city  was  presented  by  his 
Miller  with  a  mural  ^Mrn.^  It  was  made 
td  decorated  witbflirets  (raun  pinnU')t 
nted  in  the  next^roodcut ;'  and  being 
highest  orders  of  military  decorations, 
awarded  to  a  clainuitit  until  aHor  a  strict 


the 


18  always  represented  with  this  crown 
head  ;"  but  in  the  woodcut  annexed"  the 
the  crown  is  very  remarkable,  for  it  in- 
ie  whole  tower  as  well  as  the  turrets,  thus 
a  curiotis  specimen  of  the  ancient  style  of 


IVBOITA.  CAHTRBTfSIS  Of  VALLiLlltS.       The   firSt 

who  surmounted  tl»e  raWura,  and  fiirced  nn 
lee  into  the  enemy's  camp,  was  in  like  man- 
led  with  a  gulden  crown,  called  curonu 


m 


K-,iTi,  J,)— a.  (Conpor*  AhI.ObU-.  r.,fi.— Lit., 
_Tw..  <■•.-,  ,xlii..  U._S«.i»*p»,D*B*n., 111,32.— Pe*. 
la.— Plm.,U.  N..  viii.,  31  ;  xvi.,  4.— Suel., 
...II.  N.,  XVI.,  4.)— I.  (TnsiM,  Comiiicnl. 
II  n,  tnru.  i..  p  131.) — 5.  (Gmrharrt,  An  An- 
'  T  i~-f<.  (IVmnvth.,  de  Con7n«  Pnof.  Nnv., 
'IrT.)— 7.  (Aol.  Gcll.,  V  .0,  4.  — Lit.,  jiti., 

1.  c.>— 9.  (Gutchanl.  De  Antiq.  Triumph., 

lU  il-iT.,  I.  r. — Compnn>  Siift.,  AriR.M.)  — ]|.  (Lu- 
•TT.SKI— Ovkd.  P4»t-,  ir  ,919.— rompftro  Virff.,  ^n., 
f  I  "06.)— Jt.  [C«jlua,  Recoed  D'Antlq.,  voL  t.,  pL  l.) 


rastrcnsit  or  rallaria,'^  which  was  ofivjmentcu  l^Jti 
Ihe  palisades  {vallt)  used  in  forming  an  intrench 
incnl,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcul ' 


VI.  Cdxoki  Tbicmphaus.  Tliere  were  IhrM 
sorts  of  triumphal  crowns,  the  first  of  which  waft 
worn  round  the  head  of  the  commander  during  his 
triumph.  It  wflb  made  with  laurel  nr  bay  leavea,' 
which  plant  is  frequently  met  with  on  the  ancient 
coins,  both  with  the  berries  and  without  them.  It 
was  the  latter  kind,  according  to  Pliny,*  whirh  was 
used  in  the  triumph,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcnti  from  a  mednl  which  commemorates  the 


Parthian  triumph  of  Venlidius,  the  lieutenant  o( 
Antony.*  Being  the  most  honourable  of  the  throe, 
it  was  termed  laurca  intigjtis*  and  inti^rnis  coron* 
triumpkaliM. 

The  second  one  was  of  gold,  often  enriched  with 
jewels,  which,  betnff  too  large  and  massive  to  be 
worn,  was  held  over  the  head  of  the  general  during 
his  triumph  by  a  public  officer  [Mcrvus  puttiicus^}. 
This  crown,  as  well  as  The  former  one,  was  pre 
scnted  to  the  viclorjous  general  by  hie  array. 

The  third  kind,  Itkewisc  of  gold  and  great  value, 
was  soot  as  presents  from  the  [>ruvinee.s  (o  tlie  com- 
mander as  soon  as  a  triumph  had  been  decreed  to 
him,*  and  therefore  they  were  also  termed  provina- 
aicM.'  in  the  early  ages  of  republican  virtue  and 
valour  these  were  gratuitous  presents,  but  before 
the  extinction  of  the  Jlcpublic  they  were  exacted 
as  a  tribute  under  the  name  of  aurvm  coronarium,  to 
which  none  were  entitled  but  those  to  whom  a  tri- 
umph had  been  decreed.  {Vid.  Aurusi  Coronaki- 
tJH.)  The  custom  of  presenting  gulden  crowiu 
from  the  provinres  to  virtorioua  generals  was  like- 
wise in  use  among  Ibc  Greeks,  for  thi  y  were  pro- 
fusely lavished  upon  Alexander  after  his  conquest 
of  Darius.** 

VII.  CoBONA  OvAUB  wa*  another  crown  of  leas 
estimation,  appropriated  solely  to  commanders.  It 
was  given  to  those  who  merely  deserved  an  ova 
tian,  which  happened  when  the  war  was  not  duly 
declared,  or  was  canied  on  against  a  very  inferior 
force,  or  with  persons  not  considered  by  the  laws 
of  nations  as  lawful  enemies,  such  us  slaves  and 
pirates  ;  or  when  the  victory  was  obtained  without 
danger,  difficulty,  or  bloodshed ;"  on  which  a<x'ount 


1.  (Aul.  Cell.,  t.,  fi,  5.— Compare  VaJ.   Max.,  i..  9,  0.)- 


(Gnichanl,  Uc  Aatiq.  Tnuinnh.,  ik  SfiB.)— 3. 
j  -OTid.  Pimt.,  II.,  ii.,  81.-Tibtill.,  I.,  TJi..  7.)-4.  (II.  N. 
I  30.>— 5.  (Oolti,  HUt.  Cr*-*.,  xlwi,,  ».)—«.  (Lit.,  vii.,  13.)— 7. 

tjm.  Sat.,  I..  4I.H- rt.  (Plut..  Paul.  JEtnil..  W.)— 0.  {T^rlull., 
tt,  Coror.  Mil.,  c.  IS.l-IO.  (Atban.,  lil.,  M.)-II.  (Aul.  C'U- 
i  ».,  ft.— FMtns,  ■.  T  OtbIis  Cofuna-J 
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B  •Hi  axaiU  fif  myrtle,  the  shrub  aacred  to  Venue : 
"  QikkI  non  Marima,  scd  quasi  TrncriJ  quiduin  tri- 
smplius  furut'"  llio  mynlc  ctown  ts  shown  in 
ihti  woudcut  annojccd,  fVofn  a  mcilal  of  Augustus 
Ccaar.* 


Vllt.  ConorfA  OLBAOiKi'    Tliis  was  likewise  an 

honorary  wrtnih,  inailr  of  Wxe'.  olive  leaf,  and  con- 
ferred u|M»ti  y\\v  Buldirnj  as  wtrll  as  their  coiiimand- 
era.  Aconnlin;^  I"  {Jclliiiis,'  it  was  given  to  any 
|)er»tjn  or  persons  thri>Li;jh  whose  inatnimenlality  a 
triumph  had  been  obluincd,  but  wbon  they  were  not 
personally  present  in  tl>e  action.  It  is  represented 
in  the  noxt  woodcut,  from  a  medal  of  Lepidua,*  and 
was  conferred  both  by  Augustus  and  ihc  senate 
Moon  Uje  soldiery  on  acveral  occaaiona.' 


OoWen  crowns,  without  any  particular  desiffna- 
uon,  were  frrqiienlly  prrsenled  out  of  C'lmpliuient 
by  one  individimt  to  another,  and  by  a  general  to  a 
•ohher  w!.o  had  in  any  wiiy  distinguif>hcd  himself* 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  made  but  little  use  uf 
crowns  as  rewards  of  valour  in  the  earhcr  and  bet- 
ter periods  of  ilair  history,  except  ns  prizes  in  the 
athletic  con(r^tt< ;  lint,  previous  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander* crowns  of  gold  were  profusely  distributed, 
among  the  Athenians  at  least,  for  every  trilling  feat, 
whether  rivd,  naval,  or  military,'  which,  though 
lavished  without  much  di»eriininatjon  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  character  nf  the  refciving  jwnies,  were 
4tlll  subjected  to  certain  legal  rcstricduiis  in  respect 
of  the  time,  place,  and  mode  in  which  they  were 
conferred.  'Fhey  could  not  be  presented  but  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  with  the  consent,  that  is,  by 
eufTragf .  of  the  people,  or  by  the  Aenators  in  their 
CiJuneil,  or  by  the  tribes  to  their  own  members,  or 
by  tlie  J/7/jiiriii  to  members  of  their  own  Jfj^of.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  ..•Eschinea,  the  people 
cinild  not  lawfully  present  crowns  in  any  place  ex- 
cept in  their  assembly,  nor  the  senators  except  in 
the  scnaie-liouse ,  nor,  aecording  to  the  same  au- 
thority, in  tlie  iheatre.  which  is,  however,  denied 
by  Denioathcnes  .  nor  at  the  public  games  ;  and  if 
ftny  cn^r  there  proclaimed  the  crowns,  he  was  sub- 
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ject  to  Artfila.     Neither  could  any  per 
an  office  receive  a  crown  while  he  w.i 
tliat  IS,  bofijru  he  had  jnisswI  his  ueci 
crowns  were  sometimps  presented  by  loreifl 
to  particular  citizens,  wliidi  wore  tcnned 
{(viMoi,  corona  hoMptlalcM.     This,  however,  ooultii 
be  done  until  the  ambassadors  from  ttonc  citieaj 
oblainctl  penntsition  from  the  people,  and  ttia^ 
for  whom  itie  honuur  was  intended  ha*l  ui 
u  putdic  idvcstigatiun,  in  whu'h  the  whole 
nf  his  life  was  siibmltLed  to  a  slrici  in«)Uiry.^ 

The  principal   regulaiious  at   Rome  rcs[ 
these  honours  have  born  already  mentioned  in 
account  of  the  diHerent  crowns  to  which  they 
plied, 

We  now  proceed  to  the  iKond  class  of  croi 
which  were  rmhirmatical  nnd  not  hononiT>',«) 
to  the  person  who  wore  them,  and  the  odopUo^j 
which  was  iinl  regulated  by  law,  but  cuatoiQ. 
these  there  were  also  several  kinds. 

I.  Corona  SACEKnoTAUa.ao  called  by  Ammii 
Marcellinua.'     It  was  worn  by  the  pri 
dotes),  with  thu  exception  of  the  porii:!' 
and  his  minister  (mirnllus),  as  well  as  iti<   m.-.-.,,w»i.| 
ers,  when  ofiiciiitmg  at  the  sacrifice.     It  doei  no 
appear  to  havr  been  rontined  to  any  one  matrrit^ 
but  was  sometimes  made  of  olive  (see  prtKcdi 
woodcut'),  HometUH|  of  gold,*  and  Fomrtimcs 
ears  of  corn,  ibcnflhcd  corona  -  UJ 

was  Uio  most  anciefR  one  among  ' 
was  consecrated  to  Ceres,*  liefurc  ....... 

was  customarily  suEipended.'     It  was  likci 
gardcd  as  an  emblem  of  peace.*  m  which 
it  appears  in  the  subjoined  medal,  whi'li  cot 
orates  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  bctMrooii 
tony  and  D.  Albinus  Brutus.* 


n.  Corona  FuNKsitife  and  Skitlchbauv. 
Greeks  first  set  the  example  of  crowning  the 
with  chapletsof  leaver  and  (lowers,"  wt 
imitated  by  the  Humans,     it  was  alvo  pi 
a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  any 
had  acquired  a  crown  might  have  it  ph 
his  head  when  carried  out  in  the  funereal 
eion  "     Garlands  of  flowers  were  also  phi< 
the  bier,  or  scattered   from   the   windows 
which  the  procession  passed,^'  or  entwined 
the  cinerary  urn,"  or  as  a  decoration  to  ihe  umib" 
In  Greece  these  crowns  were  Commonly  niadu 
parsley  (aiXiPov^*). 

III.  Corona  Cdnvivulis.     The  use  of  cbojil 
at  festive  entertainments   sprung    likcaim:   Trot 
Greece,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  pmciice  oti 
tying  a  woollen  fillet  tight  round  Uie  hcjiil,  fur  th«j 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  eflecta  of  mlnvir.iiioii"! 
Thus  Mercury  in  the  Amphitryon,"  when  he  i»  ibou 
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CORONA. 


CORPUS  Jtmis  crvru3. 


tfrtnikf    says,  *'  Capiam  coronam  miht    in 
tfnlU^l>  me  ejse  ebrtum.^"     But,  as  luxury 
they  were  made  of  various  (lowers  or 
uch  as  wore,  supposed  to  prevent  inioxica- 
^.  o  /ivliich  were  the  choict'sl).  violets, 
J.  anrt  even  parsley.*    The  Ro- 
►  '  lilowiHj  to  wear  these  crowns  in 

'  m  usu  pfomiscuo,"  which  was  contrary  to 
lice  of  (ho  Greeks,  and  those  who  attempt- 
so  were  iMiniahed  with  inipnsnnment ' 
^ROKA  NcPTiALis.  The  bridal  wreath,  orr- 
|/Uot'.'  Wits  also  of  Greek  origin,  among 
1  waa  nwilo  of  flowers  plucked  by  Ihc  bride 
snil  wn  tKiuutit,  which  was  of  ill  omen,* 
Uiv  Knmans  itjcas  made  of  vtrhtna^  also 
t  by  the  bride  Wrsclf,  and  worn  under  the 
■It,*  with  wliieh  the  bride  was  always  en- 
■  The  bridegroom  also  wore  a  chaplel.' 
Ira  of  his  house  were  hkewise  decorated 
lands.*  and  alao  the  bridal  couch.* 
tmosk  NtTALiTiA,  Uio  chaplet  suspended 
dotir  of  the  vestibule,  in  the  houses  of  both 
Utd  Koine,  in  which  a  child  was  born."  Al 
brben  the  infant  was  mnle,  the  crown  was 
olive  ;  when  female,  of  wool ;"  at  Rome  it 
iltrel,  ivy,  or  parsley." 
B  ihe  crowns  enumerated,  there  were  a 
r»  of  specific  denominatjpns,  which  receiv- 
lames  either  from  the  materials  of  which, 
luuuicr  in  which,  they  were  composed. 

(VB  * 

kn^  LoKoi/'  which  is  commonly  thoug^it  to 
what  we  call  a  fcntnon,  and,  as  such,  seem 
^n  chiefly  used  to  decorate  tombs,  curule 
mimphal  cars,  hooses,  &c.  But  the  word 
we  bad  a  more  precise  meaning,  and  was 
"  called  tonga  from  its  greater  size,  and 
cjrcubr  string  of  anything.  like  the  "  roaa- 
I  by  the  lower  orders  in  Catholic  countries 
kp  up  their  prayers,  which  in  Italy  is  still 
t  coromi,  doubtless  tracing  ita  origin  to  the 
ipi^^  of  their  heathen  ancestors,  to  which 
fen  it  answers  exactly. 
MijMA  Etbcbca  was  a  golden  crown,  made 
le  the  crown  of  oak  leaves,  studdhd  with 
ftd  decorated  witli  ribands  {(cmnisa)  or  ties 
!■  Any  crown  fastened  with  these  ribands, 
real  or  artificially  represented,  was  also 
Eortfiu  temniarata^  a  specimen  of  wtiich  is 
Caylus" 

trmosk  p4CTiLii),"  probably  the  same  as  Lhc 
EkIi7i>  of  Plautus,*'  corona  torta^^*  plcza,^* 
irAicrot,**  and  kvXutto^  trreipdioi*^  It  was 
^BWers.  shrubs,  grass,  ivy,  wool,  or  any 
^H^rial  twisted  together. 
Bmva  Sctilis,  the  crown  used  by  the  Salii 
fe*livals."  It  was  made  in  the  first  in- 
i  any  kmd  of  flowers  sewed  together,  in- 
r  bemf  wreathed  with  their  leaves  and 
^  subsequently  it  was  confined  to  the  rose 
choicest  leaves  of  which  were  selected 
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from  the  whole  flower,  and  sewed  together  by  i 
skilful  hand,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  chnplel.* 

V.  Coito.Hi.  To.ssx  or  Tonsii.is*  was  made  of 
leaves  only,  of  the  olive  or  hmrel  for  instance,'  and 
so  called  in  disLinclion  tu  ntxilis  and  others,  in 
which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted. 

VI.  CoBON*  Rauuta*  was  the  one  given  to  the 
gods  and  deified  heroes,  and  assumed  by  some  of 
the  emperors  as  a  token  of  their  divinity.  It  may 
be  seen  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  CalijrJla,  M.  Aure 
lius,  Valerius  Prohus,  Theodoaius,  Ac  .  and  is  given 
in  the  woodcut  annexed^  from  a  meilul  of  Marc  .\n- 
tony.* 


VII.  The  crown  uf  vine  leave*  ip<tmpincn)  wai 
ajiproprialed  to  Bacchus,"  and  consicicrcd  a  symbol 
of  ripeness  apf  ruachtng  to  decay  ;  whence  the  Hu- 
man knight,  when  he  saw  Claudius  with  such  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  augured  that  ho  would  not 
survive  the  autumn.' 

•CORO'NE  (nopuvri),  the  Cormu  Corane^  or  Car- 
rion Crow.  {Vtii.  CoRAx.)  Tlie  specific  name  of 
ivd?,io^  Hopufj}  is  applied  by  Arisioilc"  and  by  vEli- 
ari'  lo  a  water  bird,  which  was,  no  doubt,  some  spe- 
cies cither  of  the  cormorant  or  coot,  It  occurs 
also  in  the  Odyssey  of  Horner*'  as  a  sea-bird." 

♦CORO'NOPUS  {Kopuvoirovz),  a  plant,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  dilfea-nce  of  opinion, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  same  with  the 
Buck's  horn  Plantain,  or  Planta^o  Coronopta}* 

COUPUS.       (WJ.   COLLRCIUM.) 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVI'LIS.  The  three  great 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  Institutes,  the  Pan- 
dects, and  the  Code,  together  with  the  Novellie, 
fimn  one  body  of  law,  and  were  considered  as  such 
by  the  gjossatores,  who  divided  it  into  five  volumi- 
na.  The  Pandects  were  distributed  into  ihree  vo- 
luminn,  under  the  respective  names  of  Digestum 
Velus,  Iiifortiutum,  and  Digeslum  Novum,  'llio 
fourth  volume  contained  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Codex  Repclilo;  Priclectionia.  The  fifth  volume 
contained  the  Institutes,  the  Liher  Aulhenlicorum 
or  Novella?,  and  the  last  ihree  books  of  the  Codex 
The  division  into  five  volurnina  appears  in  the  old- 
est editions :  but  the  usual  arrangement  now  is.  the 
Institutes,  Pandects,  the  Codex,  and  Novellje.  The 
name  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  not  given  to  this 
collection  by  Justiinau,  nor  by  any  of  the  glossalo- 
res.  Savigny  asserts  that  the  name  was  used  in 
the  twelfth  century;  at  any  rale,  it  became  common 
from  the  date  of  the  edition  of  D.  Golhofredus  of 
1604. 

AJost  editions  of  the  Corpus  also  contain  the  fol- 
lowing matter:  Thirteen  edicts  of  Justinian,  five 
constitutions  of  Justin  the  younger,  several  consti- 
tutions of  Tiberius  the  younger,  a  Ecries  of  conFti- 
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nmons  of  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberius ;  113  Xu- 
Tell«  of  1^0,  a  cotifltiimion  of  Zcno,  and  a  number 
of  constitutions  of  different  emperors,  under  Ihc 
name  of  Ha'tOuKoi  Ami  u?^?;,  or  ImpcraloriK  Con- 
Mitutiones;  ibc  Canones  Sanclorum  ct  vencmndo- 
rum  A]>o8U>1orum,  Libri  Feudorum,  a  constitution 
of  the  Emperor  F'-cderic  II.,  two  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII..  called  Extr&vagantes,  and  a  Liber  de 
pace  CouBtantiie.  Some  editions  also  cdntain  the 
fragments  of  tho  Twelve  Tables,  of  the  pnctonan 
edieL,  dec. 

Snmc  ediiions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  are  published 
with  the  glossac,  and  some  without.  The  latest  edi* 
lion  with  the  glossre  is  that  of  J.  Fehius,  Lugd., 
3627,  six  vols,  folio.     Of  the  editions  wiLliout  the 

?loBsa%  the  most  important  are,  that  of  Ilussardus, 
.ugd.,  15C1.  2  vols,  folio,  which  was  several  times 
reprin'xd;  Contius,  Lugd.,  1571  and  15B1,  15  vols. 
l3nio;  Lud.  Charonda*.  Anlw.,  1675.  folio;  Dionys. 
Gothofrcdi,  Lugd.,  1583.  4lo,  of  which  there  are 
rnrious  editions;  one  of  the  beat  is  Diat  uf  Sim.  Van 
Leuwen,  Amst.,  1663,  folio ;  G.  Chr.  Gcbaiirh,  cura 
G.  Aug,  Spangcnberg,  Goetling.,  1776-1797,  3  vols. 
4to  ;  Schradcr,  of  which  only  the  Institutes  arc  yet 
published. 

•CORKIJ'DA,  the  name  by  which  the  wild  As- 
paragus was  known  among  tlio  Romans  {^aTopayor 
Aypiuf,  or  irrrpatoi).  According  to  Pliny,'  8tnnu 
called  it  Lthyca;  ihe  Attics.  Aormniium.  Anulhrr 
Greek  name  was  myar.anthus .  Tlie  name  in  mcid- 
c*rn  Crecre  is  ai^aptiyyt  or  aTrapayyia.  Sihlhurp 
found  it  in  Bithynia  and  the  Peloponnesus.* 

COrtTI'NA,  in  Its  primary  sense,  a  large  circu- 
tai  vessel  for  coniaining  liquids,  and  used  in  dyeing 
wool,"  and  receiving  oil  when  it  hrst  Hows  from  the 
press.* 

II.  CoRTiN*  also  signified  a  rase  in  which  water 
was  carried  round  the  circus  during  tho  games,'  as 
some  think,  for  the  refreshnieiit  of  the  spectators  in 
Ihe  eavca,  but  moie  probably  to  be  used  in  the 
course,  when  required  either  for  the  horses,  drivers, 
or  attendants ;  which  interpreiation  gains  conlirm- 
ation  from  the  ancient  bas-reliefs,  in  most  of  which 
men  or  children  are  represented  wiih  a  water-jug  in 
Iheir  hands  altetiding  the  course,  as  represontcd  in 
the  woodcut  in  pn|;e  25:*,  in  which  two  *»f  the  children 
thrown  down  by  the  burses  are  furnished  with  a 
vessel  of  this  kind. 

III.  CoRTi.VA  was  also  the  name  nf  the  tabic  or 
hollow  slab,  supported  by  a  IripotJ,  upon  whicli  the 
priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to  deliver  her  rcspotiaes : 
and  hence  (he  word  is  used  for  the  oracle  il»e]f,* 
The  Romans  made  tables  of  maxble  or  bronze  alXer 
the  pattern  ol  the  Delphian  tripoj^  which  they  used 
as  we  do  our  sideboards,  for  the  purpoi^c  of  display- 
ing their  plate  at  an  entertainment,  nr  the  v.tluiihU.'s 
contained  in  thi-ir  icmples*  as  is  still  done  in  Cath- 
olic countries  upon  the  altars.  These  weic  termed 
cortina;  Ddphica,  or  Deiphica  simply.'' 

IV.  Trom  ibe  conical  form  of  the  vessel  which 
contains  the  lirst  notion  vf  the  word,  it  came  also 
lo  signify  the  vaulted  pait  of  a  theatre  over  the 
stage  {mafTfi  corlina  tfuairi*),  such  as  is  in  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  ilie  shape  of  which  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  was  made  to  imitate  the  lent  of  Xerx- 
es;' and  thence  metaphorically  for  anything  which 
born  the  appearance  of  a  dome,  as  Llie  vault  of 
heaven;"  or  of  a  circle,  aa  a  group  of  listeners  sur- 
rounding any  object  of  attraction." 
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CORYBANTES  (KopvCavrt^). 
explanation  of  tbp  deities  bearing  thii  name,  ia 
early  myibolog>-  of  Greece,  catuiot  be  given  in ' 
place,  as  it  would  |p.id  us  to  enter  into  bi*»io( 
and  mythological  questions  beyond  the  Unuitivtr 
Dictionary.  The  Corybantes,  of  whom  we  ha^ 
speak  here,  were  the  ministers  or  priests  uf  B 
or  Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  »bo< 
worsbip|x?d  in  Phrygia.  In  their  solemn  feat! 
they  displayed  the  most  extravagant  fur>'  in  I 
dances  in  armour,  ,is  well  as  in  the  aecompuq; 
music  of  flutes,  cymbals,  and  drums-^  Hcuc4 
pi-fiuiTfo^of  was  the  name  given  lo  an  imagii 
disease,  in  which  persons  felt  as  tf  eome  gieal  $ 
were  rattling  in  their  earai  I 

COKVBANT'ICA  {KofBavrtKo),  m  feslivaU 
mysteries  celebrated  at  (Jnossus  in  Crete,  m  i 
tncmnration  of  one  Corybas,*  who,  in  common  I 
the  Cureles,  brought  up  Zeus,  and  concealed 
from  his  father  Cronos  in  that  island.  Olbei 
counts  say  that  the  Corybantes.  nme  in  nQO| 
independent  of  the  Curetes,  saved  and  educated 
us;  0  Lhird  legend*  states  that  Corybos  was  the  A 
of  the  Cretan  Apollo  who  disputed  the  sovcrcl 
of  the  island  witli  Zeus.  Dut  to  which  uf  ( 
thiec  traditions  Ihe  festival  of  the  Corybanticne 
it3  origin  is  uncertain,  although  the  first,  wbtcb 
current  Id  Crete  il»elf,  seems  to  be  l>eAt  enuiK 
tlic  honour.  AU  Ve  know  of  tho  Corybaolii 
that  the  person  to  be  initialed  was  seated  J 
throne,  and  that  those  who  initiated  him  fond 
circle  and  ilaiiced  around  him.  This  part  fli 
solemnity  was  called  iJ/KJi'utrif  or  dpov/ojiuf.*  i 

COUYMQUS  UvfivfiGoc)  was  a  particular  4 
of  wearing  ttte  hair  among  theGreek  women,  il 
ia  explained  iu  the  article  Com*  (p.  291]  Ttit 
lowing  wotMlcnt,  t<')ken  from  Miltingen,*  rcprei 
a  woman  wbu&e  hair  is  dressed  in  this  inaoDei 


(^'^!a:^^^^ 


Corymbium  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  bv  1 
niuB.* 

CORYS  iKopvc).     (Kirf.  Galea.) 

CORVIJS,  I.  a  sort  of  crane,  used  by  C.  D 
against  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  battle  i 
off-  Mylte,  in  Wicily  (B.C.  260).  The  Roman 
are  told,  being  unused  to  the  sea,  saw  that 


1,  (Stndb..  X.,  3,  n.  307.  od.  Tttuchniti.)  — ».  (VWta,  f 
p.  H,  D.,  with  Sl»lll«iim'«  oolsO— a.  (Sir»b»»,  X  .  A  p.  | 
Taiichn.)— t.  (Cic.  Ue  N«l.  Denr..  iii.,  53.)— 5.  (PUto.; 
tWn.   p   Sm-,  U.-Dion  ChryM.1,.  OnUn  xi...  p.  aS77--f 


CORTTOS, 

of  victory  was  by  bringing  a  sea-fight 

me  on  land.     For  this  purjiosc  ihfy  '"- 

•'  -i'-,  of  which  Pulybiuu^   lias  left  a 

not  very  iKTspicuons,  descriplion. 

'  •!  the  &hip  a  ruunil  pulo  was  fixed 

KlicGlarly.  tweuty>fbiir  feel  in  height  and  about 

BCbea  in  dianicter;  *aL  ibc  top  of  this  was  o 

upon  which  a  ladder  was  set,  thirty-six  ftel 

gth    and  four  m  breadth.    Tbc  ladder  "wna 

tl  hy  eruii^beuins,  fastened  to  thu  upright  pitle 

ring  (if  vMMd.  which  turned  with  ihc  pivoi 

.    Along  the  ladder  a  rope  wtia  passtnl,  one 

which  took  liold  of  the  corrus  by  means  of  a 

The  corru*  itself  was  a  strung  piece  uf  iron, 

i  spike  at  the  end,  which  was  raised  or  low- 

f  drawing  in  or  letting  out  thn  rope.    When 

nr.  V  ship  drew  near,  the  tnachine  was  turned 

IS  means  of  the  pivot,  in  the  direction  of 

■  ^-.-iiii.     Another  part  of  (he  nmchine,  which 

lus  has  not  clearly  described,  is  a  breastwork. 

svn  (as  it  would  seeni)  from  Che  ladder,  and 

gas  a  bridge,  on  which  to  traard  the  enemy's 

P  By  means  of  these  cranes,  the  Carthaginian 

Were  tiiher  broken  or  closely  locked  with  the 

n,  and  Duilius  gained  a  complete  victory. 

"•  n>>rd  carvus  is  abio  applied  to  various  kinds 

i.iT-hooka,  sucb  as  the  cvrpiw  demoiitvr, 

1  by  Vitruviua'  for  pulling  down  walls,  or 

srritile  engine  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,*  which, 

fixed  on  the  walla  of  a  fortified  place,  and 

y  Id  down,  carried  off  one  of  the  besieging 

nd  then,  by  a  turn  of  the  machine,  put  hint 

ithiu  the  walls.     Tlie  word  is  used  by  Cel- 

a  Boalpcl.    It  is  hardly  necessar)*  tu  remark 

tlicse  meanings  have  their  origin  in  the  sup- 

xescmblancc  of  the  various  instruments  to 

of  a  raven. 

{Vs.  the  Crow.    ( Vtd.  Cobonb.) 
'VLUS  {Kopv^of),  the  Hazel-tree,  or  Corylus 

1*1*/.  AVBLLAXA  Nux.) 

S  or  COKYTUS  iyupvTv^,  KUfivru^),  a 
This  was  worn  suspended  hy  a  belt 
*)  over  the  right  shoulder,*  and  it  fre- 
the  arrows  as  well  a»  ilte  bnw  (aa^ffi- 

fi*).     On  this  account,  it  is  often  conluund- 

Ihe  PujKKTB*  or  quiver. 

gcncTally  carried  by  the  armed  Persians, 

represented  on  the  Persepoliian  bas-reliefs; 
as  in  many  other  respects,  we  observe 
t  beluceu  them  and  (he  Europoan  na- 
to  the  north  of  the  Luxine  Sea : 


h«ld 


^^ 


a^- 
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COSMT. 

'  In  fmihtu  it  nemo,  qui  -non  rorytm  tt  drenfit 
Tclaqur.  viprreo  lunda  frltf.  gtraty^ 

Though  its  U80  was  comparatively  rare  nmong 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  find  it  exhibited  m  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Museo  Pio  Clementino,'  which 
adorned  the  front  of  a  temple  of  Hercules  near  Ti- 
bur.  {Yid.  Adcpb.)  This  bow  case  seems  tu  be 
of  leather.     See  the  preceding  woodcut. 

COSMETJi;.  a  class  of  slaves  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whusc  duty  it  was  lo  dress  and  adorn  ladies.* 
Some  writers  on  antiquities,  and  among  them  Got- 
tiger  in  his  Sabtna,*  have  supposed  tiiat  the  cosme- 
tie  were  ft-mnle  slaves,  hut  the  passage  of  JuvennI 
is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  this  opinion  ;  for  it  was 
not  customary  for  female  slaves  to  take  off  their 
tunics  when  a  punishment  was  to  be  indicted  upon 
them.  There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  female  slaves 
who  wore  employed  for  the  same  ptirpo&es  aa  iha-l 
cosmetK  ;  but  they  were  called  cormttna,  a  namo 
which  Nsvius  choac  aa  the  title  for  one  of  his  com- 
edies.* 

(JOSMI  (KfitTjioi).  The  social  and  p<iliiicnl  insti- 
tutions of  Crete  were  so  comple%e!y  Dorian  in  char- 
acter, an^  so  similar  to  the  Spartan,  Ihnt  it  was  a 
disputed  point  among  the  ancients  whether  the 
Spartan  constitution  had  its  origin  there,  or  Ibe 
Cretan  was  transferred  from  Lacunia  to  Crete. 
The  historian  Kphorus*  expressly  slates  that  the 
Spartan  institutions  had  their  origin  in  Crete,  but 
were  (wrfcctcd  and  completed  in  Sparta ;  so  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  assertion  of  Miiller' 
'*  tlial  the  constitution  founded  on  the  principles  (rf 
the  Doric  race  was  there  first  moulded  into  a  "on- 
sistcnt  shape,  but  even  in  a  more  simple  and  ai»t^ 
qiiated  form  than  in  Sparta  at  a  snh9e<iuent  period." 
Thus  much,  ot  any  rale,  we  know  for  certain,  thai 
there  were  various  Dorian  cities  in  the  jstnnd,  the 
political  arrangements  of  which  so  closely  resem- 
bled each  olhcr,  that  one  form  of  government  was 
ascribed  to  all.*  In  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we 
have  historical  infomialion,  this  was  an  ari.stocracy 
consisljngof  three  component  bodies,  the  cosmi.  the 
gcrusia,  and  the  ecclcsia.  The  cosmt  were  ten  in 
number,  and  are  by  Aristotle^  Ephorus,  and  Cicciti* 
compared  to  the  ephors  at  Sparta.  Miiller,  how- 
ever,** compares  lliem  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and 
supposes  theni  to  have  succeeded  to  the  fu  fictions 
of  the  kingly  office  ;  which  Ari.stoilc  (probably  allu- 
ding to  the  age  of  Minos)  tells  us  was  at  one  time 
established  m  Crete.  These  cosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  chosen,  not  from  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  from  certain  yivrj  or  bouses,  which  were 
probably  of  more  pure  Doric  or  Aebainn  descent 
than  their  neighbours.  The  first  of  them  in  rank 
was  called  protocosmus,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
year.  They  commanded  in  *var,  and  also  conduct- 
ed llip  business  of  the  state  with  the  representa- 
tives and  ambassadors  of  other  cities.  With  re- 
spect to  the  domestic  government  of  the  state,  they 
appear  to  have  exercised  a  joint  authority  with  the 
members  of  the  yrptwnia^  as  they  are  said  to  have 
consulted  with  them  on  the  moel  important  nipr- 
tcrs  "  In  the  times  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, they  also  performed  certain  duties  which 
bore  a  resemblance  to  tlie  intjoduction  of  the  law. 
suits  into  court  by  the  Athenian  magistrates.^' 
Their  period  of  office  was  a  year  ;  but  any  of  them 
daring  Uiat  time  might  resign,  and  was  also  hnhle 
to  deposition  by  his  colleagues.  In  some  cases,  too, 
they  might  be  indicted  for  neglect  of  their  duties 

1.  (OTid.  Tri»t.,  v..  Til..  Ifl.]  — 2.  (Tom.  if,  Wt.  «.J— 3. 
(J'tT-,  3«I  ,  »i.,  4Tfl.)— *.  (i-,  25.)— B.  (Sw  %'«rm.  Dp  I.mii. 
I.at.,  v).,  3,  p.  VS,  M.  Bin.,  wherr  foanflria  t»  to  be  rfwl  lusLcaJ 
fit  nrmotria,  ftnd  K<^tmlorf  iwi  Horat.,  Sst.,  1.,  ii-.  M.)— 0.  tt\y 
Strmb.,  X.,  4.)— 7.  (l>wnan»,  iii.,  I,  ♦  S.)— 8.  (TJiirlwall.  HIm 
Girrcc,  t.,  3S4.)— a.  (D«  Rrp.,  ii..  33  l-IO.  (lu.,  B,  ^  I.)— II 
(Eptur.  up.  Slimb.,  i.,  4.)— 19.  (Mdilcr,  1-  c.) 
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On  the  whole,  wo  may  concludo  iliat  they  fanned 
the  executive  and  chief  iwwcr  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  Crete. 

The  jcpovoia,  or  council  of  elders,  called  by  the 
Cretana  JfrvX^,  consieted,  according  lo  Arialoilc,' 
of  thirty  niembera  who  had  fonnorly  been  coami» 
and  were  in  other  respects  approved  of  {tu  uy.?/i 
A^Kiftui  Kpivoftevoi*).  They  retained  their  office  for 
life,  and  are  said  to  have  decided  in  all  utattcrb  ih.U 
came  before  them  according  to  iheir  own  judgment, 
and  not  agreeably  to  any  lixed  code  of  laws.  They 
are  abo  said  to  liavc  been  irresjionbihlo,  which,  how- 
ever,  hardly  implies  thai  they  were  independent  of 
the  "  unwritten  law"  of  custom  and  osage,  or  unin- 
fluenced by  any  fixed  principles.'  On  important 
occasion^},  as  we  have  before  remarked,  they  were 
^ift6oi'>.oi,  or  councillors  of  the  cosnii. 

The  demiM-ratic  element  of  ihc  eecleaia  was  al- 
most powerless  m  the  constitution ;  its  privileges, 
too,  seem  to  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  form  ; 
;or,  as  Aristotle  observes,  it  exercised  no  function 
of  government  except  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
yiftovrec  and  the  Kgafioi.  It  is,  indeed,  not  improb- 
able that  it  was  only  summoned  to  give  its  sanction 
to  these  decrees;  and.  ihou^h  this  may 'appear  to 
imply  the  [K>wcr  of  wilhhoiding  assent,  still  the 
force  of  habit  and  custom  would  prevent  such  an 
alternative  being  attempted,  or,  perhaps,  even 
thought  of* 

From  these  observations,  it  is  clear  that  the  Cre- 
tan constitution  was  formerly  a  Dorian  aristocracy, 
whu:h,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  had  degenerated  lo 
what  he  calls  a  dvva<mia,  t.  €.,  a  government  vest- 
ed in  a  few  privileged  families,  'lliese  quarrelled 
one  among  tlio  other,  and  raised  factions  or  parties, 
in  which  the  deinus  juined,  so  that  the  conslilution 
waa  frequently  broltea  up,  and  a  temporary  mon- 
archy, or,  rather,  anarchy,  established  on  us  ruins. 
The  cosmi  were,  in  fact,  often  doiwscd  by  the  most 
powerful  eitixc^ns,  when  the  latter  wished  lo  impede 
the  course  of  justice  ngainst  theniselvea  (/i^  &ovvat 
d/ivac).  and  an  uxooyiia  then  ensued,  without  any 
legal  magistrates  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  iwwer  of  the  aristoc- 
racy had  been  completely  overthrown  ;  for  he  tells 
us  tluit  the  election  of  the  magistrates  was  annual, 
and  determined  by  democralical  principlfs.'  In 
other  respects,  also,  he  points  out  a  diflercncc  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  Crete  and  those  of  Lycur- 
gua  at  .Sparta,  to  which  they  had  been  compared  by 
nllier  writers 

Miiller  observes  that  the  cosmi  were,  so  far  as 
M'e  know,  the  chief  magistrates  in  all  llie  cities  of 
Crete,  and  that  the  conaiUuiion  of  these  cities  was 
in  all  essential  points  the  same  ;  a  proof  that  their 
political  institutions  were  determined  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  governing,  i.  <.,  the  Doric,  race. 

We  will  now  brielly  explain  some  of  the  social 
iclaiionB  of  the  Cretans,  which  were  almost  idenli- 
eal  Willi,  those  of  the  Spjirtans. 

I  hr  inhabitants  of  the  Dorian  part  of  the  island 
worn  divided  into  three  classes,  the  freemen,  tlie 
p<^ri(rci  or  imriKooi,  and  the  slaves.  Tlie  second 
c\A^n  was  as  old  as  the  tune  of  Minos,  and  was  un- 
doul)t<:dly  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  con- 
c|ftere.l  population  ;  they  lived  in  the  rural  districts, 
round  iho  -xvXtn;  of  the  conquerors ;  and,  though 
IKrBonally  free,  yet  exercised  none  of  the  privilegca 
or  mtluuncc  of  citizens,  either  in  the  administration 
and  (•nactment  of  the  laws,  or  the  use  of  heavy 
Aiiim.  Tliey  occupied  certain  lands,  for  which  they 
liuiiil  A  yearly  tribute  or  rent,  supposed,  from  a  stale- 
meut  In  Alhonwus,'  to  have  been  an  .£ginelic  stat- 

1.  (IMII,.  II.,  T.J— 8-  (Ephor.  Bp.  SlraJi.,  L  c.)  — 3.  (Tliirl- 
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er.  The  expression  of  Dosiadas,  from  v*  horn  Aiti( 
na'us  quotes,  namely.  rCiv  6ovXuv  fxa'm^,  p^)^■l 
refers  to  the  pericecl,  rlovXot  being  used  as  a 
term  forlliose  who  were  not  full  and  free 

Tlie  slaves  were  dividt-d  into  two  eh 
public  bondsmen  (r)  kqivj!  6ov>Ma),  and  the  sbi 
of  individuals.     The  former  were  called  the 
ftvoia,  ftvQtta,  or  Mtvuio  ot^i'otlof :  the  latter, 
rai  or  K?^npuTat.    The  u^nuturtit  were  so' 
from  the  cultivalnin  of  the  lots  of  land,  or 
assigned  to  pnvaie  citizens,  and  were  therefore  i 
ncuUitral  bondsmen  {oi  naf  u>p6i'^y     Th^fnr>i9' 
distinguished,  by  more  precise  writtTs,  both 
the  peritsci  and  the  aphamiotae  ;  so  that  it  bu 
concluded  that  every  stale  in  Crtie 
public  domain,  cuUivaled  by  the  mnotv,  just  u 
private  allotments  were  by  the  bondsmen  of  thai 
dividual  proprietors.     We  would  here  obserrc^i 
Mr.  Thirlwail,  that  the  word  fivoia  is  more 
connected  with  6ftO(  than  Minos. 

The  origin  of  the  class  called  ftvoia,  and  the 
puroi,  was  probably  twufuld ;  for  the  analogy 
other  eases  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they 
aisled  partly  of  the  slaves  of  the  conquered  fre 
of  the  country,  and  partly  of  such  freemen  as 
against  the  conqueroni,  and  were  by  them  redi 
to  bondage.  Bui,  bolides  these,  there  waa 
class  of  household  servants  employed  in  menial] 
hours,  and  called  xf^'oui-f/rui :  they  were,  as 
name  denotes,  purchased,  and  imported  from 
countries. 

•COSS'YPHUS  or  COPS'ICiniS(«iff<n-^«f. 
'Jt^c).  the  Blaekbml  or  Merle,  the  Twitmt 
\a.     It  is  the  same  with  thi^  Merula  *uffr»t 
later  authorities  on  Natural  History 
makes  mention  of  a  white  s])ecies  found  amo^ 
mountains  of  Arcadia. 

'COSTUM  {(H'Wof),  an  aromatic  slunib,  wi 
yielded  a  fragrant  ointment,  commonly  suppoeedl 
be  Spikenard.     Wootlville  says  of  it:  "Stnne" 
thought  the  Zedoary  to  be  the  Kfiffro^  of  Dk 
des,^  the  Guiduar  of  Avicenna,  and  the  Zerit 
of  Serapion."    After  companng  the  descrij 
Dioscorides  and  Serapion,  Adams  ts  salii 
the  Zcrumbct  of  Serapion  is  the  Zeiloarr/,  bi 
is  not  the  Koarof  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  lnjth 
and  llhases,  according  to  him,  treat  sepai 
the  Koaroc  by  name  in  another  plaeo.     "Geo( 
remarks  Adani-s,   "confesses  his  ignoranre  of 
Sprengcl  and  Stackhouse  name  it  the  Coslna  A 
bicus  (a  plant,  bv-the-way,  so  mre.  that  Linni 
hail   never  sven  it).     Dr.  Hdl,  however,  was  ofj 
diirerenL  opinion  regurdmg  it :  he  says, '  Our  Cot 
Anifjictis  does  not  seem  lo  be  the  same  with  eit 
of  ttic  kinds  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabu 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  an  article  in  the 
leria  Modica  of  the  ancienta  about  which  there] 
greater  uncertainty.     We  shall  only  add  re^ 
it,  thai  allliough,  as  wc  have  already  stated, 
ary  be  lu't  the  &amc  substance  as  the  ancient 
tuj,  it  would  appear  that  the  one  was 
used  as  a  substitute  for  ttie  other  in  the  cor 
lion  of  the  Mxthradaie."* 

COTIIU'RNUS  (-coflopvoc).  a  Boot.    Thia 
particular  kind  of  covering  for  the  fool, 
under  the  general  term  Calceds;   when< 
^?iy^* calceatuM  colhumu,  i.  e.,  wearing 
essential  distinction  was  its  height ;  it  io8«^ 
the  middle  of  the  lefi,  so  as  lo  surround  the 
(alte  suroji  vinchc  colhumo*),  and  sometimes  it 
ed  as  high  as  the  knees."    It  was  wum  pri| 
by  horsemen,  by  hunters,  and  by  men  of 
authority.    The  ancient  marbles,  represenlioj 
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(MiUin,  Vmcs  Atti-.  vol  i.,  ^1.  Itf  tni  73.) 
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raclcrs,  show  that  llin  colhnmug  was 
ntcil  in  a  very  tasU'ful  and  cKiboralc 
I  lic  bootd  of  Ibe  ancaiits  %jcrp  laced  in 
111  (t  wss  ihe  object  in  &o  doing  lo  aiakc 
the  leg  aft  closely  as  possible.  Tlic  paws 
i  Iff  tlio  wild  aitimat  out  of  whose  hide  they 
a*l^,  soMiHnnos  turned  down  like  flfipa  on 
ihr  wcflrcr'a  leg.  The  skin  or  ]f?alher 
rple  {puiffurco  cn/A«rm«'),  or  of  other 
nr?*     Tho.  patririuns  t»f  Rome  wore  a 

•  nt  {luna)  attached  to  their  boots. 
it.  iioiu  the  rnnuus  rcprrsrntations  of 
uiiiub  in  ancient  statues,  that  its  sole  was 
ly  fii  thf  ordinary  Ihit^kncM.  Bat  it  waa 
lieker  than  u»iiaU  probably 
•  if  cork  ■    The  object  was 

.   .>,  , ■■•  iUimrc  of  the  wearer;  and 

i  U'lne  ciilicr  in  the  case  of  women  who 
t  sii  tail  as  they  wished  to  appear,'  or  uf 
rs  in  Athenian  trajfedy,  who  assumed  the 
IS  ns  a  grand  urn!  dignified  species  of  cal- 
uin,  and  had  the  soks  made  unusually 
,  one  of  the  methods  adupied  in  order  to 
liieir  whole  ■ppearancc.*  Hence  tragedy 
al  was  called  cothumtts.^ 
B  cothurnus  was  commonly  worn  in  hunt- 
represented  both  by  pni'Xs  and  statuariea 
t  of  Ihe  costume  of  Diana.*  It  was  also 
d  to  Bacchus^  and  to  Mercury*  The  ar- 
ring  woodcut  shows  two  cothurni  from  slat- 
he  Musco  PioClemontmo."  That  on  the 
is  fam  a  statue  of  Diana  Succincta.  r.  r,, 
ehlaniya  girt  round  her  breast,  and  attired 
ie  [rid  Chlamyb),  and  that  on  the  right 
I  atatuc  of  the  goddess  Roma,  agreeing 
ke»criptioo  of  her  in  Sidonius  Apollinarls." 


INOS  («onvDf),  the  wild  Olive,  or  OUa  »yl- 
.  culled  also  'EAa/a  aypla^  a»>if>a/a,  aypti- 
OUajtrr     The  name  given  to  it  by  the 
teeks  is  uypoi'Ma.  and  by  the  Turks  Man 
It  is  a  wild  sort  of  ohve-tree,  dif- 
rpipccu  from  the  domesticated  olive, 
from  apples.     It  is  smiiUor  besides,  has 
rhes.  a  short,  hard  leaf,  and  small,  bitter 
)  Tlieopbraatus,  it  was  but  little 
i!  and  transplontin?.    'Hie  crown 

Ll:,  .  ,  ;c  Games  was  made  of  it,  prob- 

erounl  nt  ils  being  more  endnrin}?  thnn  the 
htcd  kind,  llie  k'j.'end,  however,  was,  that 
brought  this  tree  into  Greece  from  ihe 
Ibe  Utcr.    Ttie  ^I'^m  of  Homer  ia  a  vari- 


I.  r.— W.,  Fx-lcM.,  Til.,  M;  v(i(..  10.)— 9.  (Sptt.  in 
Itrc)— 1  fJuv..  Sal.,  *i..  M7.)— 4.  fVir^.,  Kc- 
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cty  of  ihe  K6Tiva(  "  That  pI.Tnt."  observes  Mart] 
"  which  15  cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  the  name 
nf  OUaster,  is  not  an  olive  Tuurnefort  ri'lLTS  it  to 
his  genus  of  ElaoffnuM.  It  grows  in  S>Tla,  Elhio 
[)ia,  and  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Cnisius  observed  U 
in  great  plenty,  also,  near  Guadix,  a  city  in  iho 
kingdom  of  Granada,  as  aUo  in  the  south  ofj'rance 
and  in  Germany.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  ^t>P^^<>- 
cian  Jujubes,  which  are  mentioneil  by  Pliny  uuiong 
the  coronary  flowers:  *  Zizipha,  qme  et  Caypadoci^ 
ToeanluT:  km  pJomtuji  timiii*  dtarum  flonbus.'  The 
flowers  of  the  Eliiagy\ut  are  much  like  thoae  of  the 
Olive,  but  the  ovary  of  the  Elajagnus  is  placed  below 
the  petal,  whereas  that  of  the  Olive  is  contained 
within  the  petal.  They  are  very  sweet,  and  may 
be  smelt  at  a  distance.*'' 

•COTONEUM  MAM;m.  another  name  for  the 
Cydontum.  nullum^  or  Quince.  (V'td.  Cvvovivu 
Malcm.) 

COTTABUS  {KOTTfiCof,  Ionic  KocuaCf-'i  or  ^rra- 
6of),  a  social  game,  which  was  introducf;d  from  Sici- 
ly into  Greece,'  where  it  became  one  of  the 'favour- 
ite amusements  of  young  people  after  their  repasts. 
The  simplest  way  in  whieli  it  originulty  was  played 
was  lliis :  One  of  the  company  threw  out  of  a  gob- 
let a  certain  quantity  of  pure  wine,  at  a  ceriam  dis- 
tance, into  a  metal  basin,  endeavouring  to  perform 
this  exploit  in  such  a  manner  aa  noi  to  spill  any  of 
the  wine.  While  he  was  doing  this,  be  eiiher 
thought  of  or  pronounced  the  name  of  his  mistress,* 
and  from  the  more  or  less  full  and  pure  sound  with 
which  the  wine  struck  against  the  metal  ha^iin,  the 
lover  dresvhis  conclusions  respectina  the  attachment 
of  the  object  of  his  love.  Thcsound.as  well  as  Uie 
wine  by  which  it  was  produced,  were  calle4l  Aurai  ut 
Korratof :  the  metal  Iwisin  had  various  names,  eitlter 
KorrdCioVy  or  KorraSeiov,  or  ?.aTQ)raji',  or  ;y(l>nd(»v. 
or  7.eKuvif,  or  exn^q.*  The  action  of  throwing  the 
wine,  and  sometimes  the  goblet  itacif,  waa  called 
ayKv/.r},  because  the  persons  eng.igcd  in  the  game 
turned  round  the  right  hand  with  great  liexterily, 
on  which  they  prided  themselves.  Hent-e  .i;»chy- 
lus  spoke  of  KorraCot  uyjcv?.T]Toi  *  Thus  ihc  cotta- 
bus,  in  it3  simplest  form,  was  nothing  hut  one  of  the 
many  methods  by  which  lovers  tried  to  diacovei 
whether  their  love  was  returned  or  not.  But  this 
simple  amusement  soon  assumed  a  variety  of  Uificr- 
enl  characters,  and  became,  in  some  instances,  a 
regular  contest,  with  prizes  for  tlie  victur.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  modes  in  which  it  was  carried 
on  is  described  by  Athcnicus,*  and  in  the  Elymv 
lopron  Mai^num,  and  w.ia  called  AC  liii'Cdiptjv .  A 
biisin  was  fdled  with  water,  with  small  empty  bowls 
swimming  upon  it.  Into  these  the  young  men.  one 
artcr  another,  threw  the  rcmnnnl  of  the  wine  from 
their  goblets,  and  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  lo 
drown  most  of  the  bowls  obtained  the  prize  {Kurra- 
f;uw),  ronsisting  cither  of  simple  cakes,  sw-eetmcals, 
or  sesame-cakes. 

A  third  and  more  complicated  form  of  the  colt^i- 
hus  is  ihua  deecribed  by  Suidas;'  A  long  piece  of 
wood  being  erected  on  the  ground,  another  was 
placed  upon  it  in  a  horiKonla]  direction,  with  two 
dishes  hanging  down  from  each  end;  uii<lerneath 
each  dish  a  ve^el  full  of  water  was  placed,  in  each 
of  whicii  stood  a  gilt  braztMi  statue,  called  fi'tvri^. 
Kvery  one  who  tooU  p;irt  in  the  game  sto(.d  at  a 
distance,  holding  a  cup  full  of  wine,  which  he  en- 
deavoured lo  throw  into  one  of  Ihe  dishes,  in  order 
that,  struck  down  by  the  weight,  it  might  knock 
against  the  head  of  the  slatue  which  was  concealed 
under  the  water.     He  who  spilled  least  of  the  wine 


I.  millrrbrck,  Flora  Clama,  p.  5. — MBTtfo  oJ  Virg  ,  Gcnnt., 
M„  ICA.— TniKiphnit.,  It.  P.,  II.,  S.)— 'J.  (At^'ii .  X*.,  p.  OM.) 
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nined  Ihe  Tictory,  and  ihfrcby  knew  that  he  was 
Bred  by  his  mistrcKS.* 

A  luurth  kind  of  coUabus,  wliich  was  called  xur- 
Ta6of  KaraKTo^  {arb  roO  Karuynv  Toy  Korrafts*'),  is 
i!eacril)ed  by  Pollux,*  the  soliuliast  on  Aristoph- 
anes,' and  Athpnip-iis.*  The  eo-callpd  ^uii/f  was 
plact'd  upon  a  jjiUar  similar  to  a  candclabruni,  and 
tlie  di^  hanging  over  it  must,  by  mrans  or  wmc 
projecied  from  the  goblet,  be  thrown  upon  it,  and 
Ihenco  fall  into  a  basin  filled  with  water,  which, 
from  this  fall,  gave  forth  a  sound ;  and  he  who  pro- 
duced the  strongest  was  ihc  victor,  and  received 
prizes,  consisting  of  eggs,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats. 

This  brief  description  of  four  various  forms  of 
Uie  cotUihus  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
character  of  this  game  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  chief  object  to  bo  accomplished,  in  aW 
the  various  rrmdihcaiions  of  iho  cottahus,  was  to 
throw  the  wine  out  of  the  gobkl  in  such  a  manner 
that  It  should  remain  together  and  nothing  be  spill- 
ed, and  that  it  &liould  produce  the  purest  and  stron- 
gest possible  sound  in  the  place  where  il  was 
thrown. '  In  Sicily,  the  popularity  of  this  game  was 
so  great,  thnt  houses  were  bmit  for  the  tapecial 
purpose  of  playing  the  coltabus  in  them.  Those 
readers  whu  wisli  to  become  fully  ac^iuainted  with 
all  the  variou3  forms  of  this  game,  may  consult 
Athenaius,'  tlie  Greek  lexicographers,  and,  above 
all,  Oroddeck,'  who  has  collected  and  described  nine 
diflerenl  forins  in  which  it  was  played.'  Becker  is 
of  opinion  t)iat  all  of  them  were  but  modilicalions 
of  two  principal  funns.' 

•  COTTIJS  (KfirToj),  a  species  of  Fish,  supposed 
to  b«  the  Zeu9  Fahcr^  L ,  or  tho  Dorce.  The  name 
in  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle  occurs  at  11. 
A ,  i'.,  8,  where,  however,  Schneider  reads  /?ol'roci 
and  refers  it  to  the  river  Gudgeon."* 

•COIT'VPHUS  (k6ttv>}oq),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
*dme  with  the  Labrus  m<ru(a,  called  in  French  the 
Mctie.'" 

•COTURNIX.    (Kid.  Pkbd:x.) 

COTVn'lA  or  COTTYTES  (lOTi'ma,  kot- 
ifcTff),  a  festival  which  was  originally  celebrated  by 
the  Edonians  of  Thrace,  in  honour  of  a  goildoss 
called  Cotys  or  Cotytto,"  Il  was  held  at  nighty  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  resembled  the  festivals  of  the 
Cabin  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  But  the  worsliip 
of  CotySi  together  with  Iho  festival  of  the  Colyttia. 
wore  adopted  by  several  Greek  stales,  chiefly  those 
which  were  induced  by  their  commercial  interest 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Thrace.  Among 
these  Corinth  is  expa'sbly  mentioned  by  Suidaa, 
and  Strabo*'  seems  to  suggest  ilut  the  worahip  of 
Cotys  was  adopted  by  the  Athenians^  who,  as  he 
observes,  were  as  hospitable  to  foreign  gods  as  ihey 
were  to  foreigners  in  general."  Tho  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  formrrly  supposed  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  bapta.* ;  but  UuUmanii  has  shown  that  this 
opinion  is  utterly  groundless.  Her  festivals  were 
notorious  among  tho  ancients  for  the  dissolute  man- 
ner and  the  debaucheries  with  which  they  were 
celebrated.**  Another  festival  of  the  .same  name 
was  celebrated  in  Sicily,^'  where  boughs  hung  with 
cake  and  fruit  were  carried  about,  which  any  person 
had  a  right  to  pluck  off  if  he  chose ;  but  wc  have 
nn  mention  that  this  fc^slival  was  |x)|haed  with  any 


1.  {Vid.  StM.  %t\  Lunan..  Lottpb.,  3,  torn.  li..  p.  325.)—!. 
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of  Ihe  licentious  practices  which  disgiaced  thnntfj 
Tliracc  and  Greece,  unless  we   refer  the  alli 
made  by  Thtjocntus  to  the  Cotniia,  to  the 
festival  * 

CO'TYLA  [KOTv'kfi)  was  a  measure  of  caj 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks :  by  the  for 
was  also  called  hcmina;  by  (be  latler,  r/n'tAii 
fjfiiva  or  jjid^va.    It  was  tlic  half  of  the  sextarifl 
U<mjCt  and  contained  9  cyathi,  =  (on  Mi.  Hi 
compulation)  -4955  of  a  pint  English. 

This  measure  was  used  by  physicians 
graduated  scale  marked  on  it,  like  our  own  ct 
cal  measures,  for  measuring  out  given  weight 
fluids,  especially  oil.     A  vessel  of  horn,  of  a 
or  cylindrical  shape,  of  the  capacity  of  a  cotjlii 
divided   into   twelve  equal  porta  by  lines  cotj 
Its  side.     The  whole  vessel  was  called  titta. 
each  of  the  parts  an  ounce  iuncia).     Tlus  mc 
held  nine  ounces  (by  weight)  of  oil,  so  iluiii| 
of  the  weight  of  ihc  oil  to  the  number  or< 
occupied  in  the  measure  would  be  9  :  12 

•COTYI.E'DON  {Kon')ii}i6v),  a  plant, 
English  Navelwort.     Tlie  two  species  d< 
Diosrorides*  may  be  cunfidenily  referred,  at 
to  Adams,  Ui  Ihe  Cotyledon  ximbilicy^ 'awA  V.tt 

•KOTKIO*'OPON  AENAPON  {KmKtop»,pov 
flpop),  a  sort  of  Palm-tree.    Siackhuuse 
that  it  may  have  been  the  Ptdnui  Thcbait*^ 
"  Doom-tree"  in  Bruce'a  Travels.* 

COVI'NUS  (Celtic  kowain).  a  kind  of  car,] 
Hpnkes  of  which  were  armed  with  long  sickles,! 
which  was  used  as  a  seylhe-chariot  shicfly  byj 
ancieiil  Belgians  anil  Britons.'     llic  Uomansi 
ignated  by  iIh'  name  of  cuvinus  a  kind  of  trnvt 
cflrriajje,  whtdi  seems  lo  have  be^n  covered 
sides  with  the  exception  of  the  front.    It  hi 
seat  for  a  driver,  hut  was  conducted  by  Ihe  trai 
himsclC  who  sat  inside*    There  rausi  have 
great  siuidarity  between  the  Belgian  scythe-cl 
and  Ihe  Rnmiin  travelling  carriage,  as  the  nat 
the  one  was  tr;:  ■  fcrrcii  lo  the  other,  and  we 
justly  coniliji.i:  iliat  llic  Belgian  cai  was  hkel 
covered  cm  all  bides  except  the  frcHit,  and  thi 
was  occupied  In  one  man,  the  covinarius  only, 
was,  by  the  structure  of  his  ear,  suflicieniJy 
tecled.     The  cvr^inani  (this  word  occurs  oulj 
Tacitus)  seem  to  have  constituted  a  regular 
distinct  part  of  a  British  armv.' 

COUREUS  («oi/pn-:).     ( Vtd,  Baeba.) 

•CUAMBE.     {Vtd.  Brassica.) 

•CllANGON  (*pay>t3v),  formerly  held  lo 
species  of  Squilla.     '*Tlie  term  is  now  used 
generic  sense  by  late  naturalists,"  observes  Adi 
"  thus  the  common  shrimp  is  nauied  the  Ct 
tul^anx.     It  is  worthy  nf  remark,   howertj; 
Cuvier  and  Schneider  contend  that  the  m 
the  Greeks  corresponds  to  the  Cancer  dtgifait*,' 

•CRAMA    or     CR^VNEIA    {Kpdvta,   xpdi 
"  AU  agree,"  remarks  Adams,  •'  that  the 
u^ttrjv  is  the  Cornut  masculd,  L.,  colled  in 
the  Cornelian  Chern.  or  Male  Cornet- tr€fe.' 
the  other,  see  TiirLvcRANKU  0ri?.VKp«U-eta).* 

CRANOS.     {Vtd,  Galea.) 

•CR/VT^EGUS  {KpaTaiyo^).    Sprengcl  refcrti 
tree  described  by  Theophrastus  under  this  ni 
the    Azorola.  or    Cratiryus   AzoToiu-x,   but 
house  to  the  C.  torminalis.     The  plant  of  this  OJ 


1.  (CuTDpani  nmtmftnn'B  Essay,  UoWr  die  Kutrtttt  vwll 
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jhrastus  in  aDother  part  of  his 
lably  Ulc  same  as  the  Cratago- 

'S   { KftaratyavQv ),   a  planl,   to 

'  s  tho  French  nana*  of  Courage. 

niftn  it   to  the  Kupkraaia   odontitis, 

Burtma  odontitit.     Sprengcl,  huwt'Tcr, 

■  urn  Persicana* 

[onic  Kp^T^p ;  Lai.  crater  or  era- 

;,.►......,  I  mix),  a  vessel  in  wliich  the 

rdmg  to  ihc  custom  ofllio  ancients,  who 
n  drank  it  pure,  was  mixed  witli  water, 
l^hich  the  cups  were  filled.  In  the  Hdiner- 
I  mixture  was  always  made  in  lh(?  dtiiing- 
loralits  or  yonng  men  (itotpoi').  The  use 
bpI  is  siiffieictuly  clear  from  the  expres- 
|(<qilc-nl  in  the  poems  of  Homer:  «pj;n/pa 
t.  t.  r.,  niiav  Kai  vAup  iv  irprjrijpt  ftlayetv : 
TfifM  (to  emply  the  crater) ,  Kprjrypa  ct^- 
Merd.  $tAiuire,  to  place  the  hlled  crater 
klUe)  ;  iLfi^T^pac  LTTt<rTep(aOat  ttotoio  (to 
^Stgt  to  the  brim*).  The  cmler.  in  the 
^H^Was  (generally  of  silver,*  sometimes 
l^wlfie,'  and  sometimes  nil  gold  or  gilt.' 
pon  a  inpod,  and  its  ordinary  place  m  the 
rns  in  the  roost  honourable  part  of  the 
rtio  farthest  end  from  the  entrance,  and 
teat  ol'  the  most  disiingiiiithed  among  the 
The  size  of  the  crater  seems  to  have  va- 
imji  tu  the  numl>er  of  guests;  for  where 
ier  is  increased,  a  larger  crater  is  askf  d 
roujd  seem,  at  least  at  a  later  period  (for 
B«ne  poents  we  find  no  traces  of  the  cus- 
Ihrce  craters  were  filled  at  every  feast  af- 
rs  were  removed.  They  must,  of  course, 
ed  in  size  according  to  the  number  uf 
LccordinK  to  Suidas,"  the  first  was  dedi- 
Irnues,  the  second  to  Ctiarisius,  and  the 
*us  Soler ;  but  others  called  thein  by  dif- 
\C*  ,  thus  the  first;  or.  according  to  others, 
'as  also  designated  tho  Kparijp  uyathv 
crater  of  the  good  genius,*^  Kpar^p 
furaviiTTptr  or  furuviirrf>o%\  because  it 
ler  fmm  which  the  cups  were  filled  after 
guf  the  bands.** 

w«re  among  tlie  first  things  on  tlie  em- 
of  which  the  ancient  arti&ls  exercised 
Hotner"  mentions,  among  llie  prizes 
Achilles,  a  beautifully- wrought  silver 
k  work  of  the  ingenious  Siduoians,  which, 
Vii^nce  of  Its  workmanship,  excelled  iili 
lUie  whole  earth.     In  the  reign  of  Cru?8us, 

tilia,  the  I^eedirmonians  sent  to  that  king 
rraicr,  the  border  of  which  was  all  over 
pd  with  figures  (t.w<l*«),  and  whirh  was  ot 
monnous  size  that  it  contained  300  am- 
Crvsus  himself  dedicated  to  the  Delphic 
nge  craters,  which  the  Delphians  believed 
Kork of  Theodurus uf  Samos,  and  Hcrodo- 
induced,  by  the  beauty  of  their  workinan- 
liiik  the  same.  It  was  about  01,  35  thai 
ma  dedicated  six  talents  (the  tenth  of  the 
dr  by  C'olfGus  on  his  voyage  to  Tartessus) 
Ibe  shape  of  an  immense  brazen  crater, 
r  of  which  was  adorned  with  projecting 
pitTons.  This  crater,  which  Herodotus" 
T€  {drum  whirh  we  must  infer  that  the 
rtiats  were  celebrated  for  their  craters), 
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was  supported  by  three  colossal  brazer}  statue^ 
seven  yards  long,  with  their  knees  closed  together 

The  number  of  craters  dedicated  in  temples  seems 
ever^'where  to  have  been  ver>'  great.  Livius  An- 
dronicu»,  in  his  Etjuus  Trt>janu8,  represented  Aga- 
memnon returning  from  Troy  with  no  k*ss  than  300C 
craters,'  and  Cicero'  saya  that  Vcrres  carried  awuj 
from  Syracuse  the  most  beautiful  brazen  vratcre, 
which  most  probably  belonged  to  tho  various  leoi- 
pies  of  that  city.  But  craters  were  not  only  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  as  anathemaia,  but  were  used  un 
various  eolemn  occaMons  m  their  service.  Thus 
we  read  in  Theocritus  »  "  I  shall  offer  to  the  mu- 
ses a  crater  full  of  fresh  milk  and  sweet  olive-oil." 
In  sacrifices  thft  libation  was  always  taken  from  a 
crater,'  and  sailors,  before  they  set  out  onihcir  jour- 
ney, used  to  take  the  libation  with  cups  from  a  cra- 
ter, and  pour  it  into  the  sea.'  The  name  crater  was 
also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  atrXiovt 
sUuld,  a  pail  in  which  water  was  fetcheil.' 

Tlic  Romans  used  their  crorer  or  cratrra  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  it  was  used  in  f»re<ve; 
but  the  most  elegant  specimens  were,  like  mosi 
other  works  of  an,  made  by  G  reeks. ' 

CRATES(rdp<rof),  a  Hurdle,  used  by  the  ancients 
for  several  purpiwes.  First,  id  war,  especially  in 
assaulting  a  city  or  camp,  ihcy  were  placed  before 
or  over  the  head  of  the  soldier,  to  shield  off  the  en- 
emy's missiles."  From  the  plutti,  whicli  were  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way,  lliey  differed  only  in  being 
without  the  covering  of  raw  hides.  A  lighter  kind 
was  thrown  down  tu  make  a  bridge  over  fosses,  for 
examples  of  which  see  C«sar,  De  Bell.  Gall ,  vii , 
81,  86.  Dy  the  besieged*  they  were  used  joined  to- 
getlier,  so  as  to  form  what  Vepetius  rails  a  mr/cZ/a, 
and  filled  with  stones :  these  were  then  poised  be- 
tween two  of  the  battlements,  and,  as  the  storming 
parly  approached  upon  the  ladders,  overiunied  o.t 
their  heads." 

A  capital  punishment  was  called  hy  tliis  name, 
whence  the  phrase  nth  crau  nccuri.  Tlie  criminal 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  or  well,  and  hurdles  I;iid  upon 
him,  over  which  etor.i"«  were  afterward  heaped." 

Craiet,  called  Jteahtr.  were  used  by  the  country 
people  upon  which  to  do"  S^,  grajx's,  &c ,  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun."  'I"hese,  as  CDlumella  informs  us, 
were  made  of  sedge  or  straw,  and  also  employed  as 
8  sort  of  mntling  to  screen  the  fruit  from  the  weath- 
er, Virgil"  recommends  the  use  of  hurdles  in  ag- 
riculture to  level  the  ground  after  it  baa  been  turn- 
ed up  with  iho  heavy  rake  {rostrum).  Any  texture 
of  rtnls  or  twigs  seems  to  luive  been  called  by  the 
general  name  craics. 

CKE'PIDA  (*pf;ir/f),  dim.  CUEPIDULA.  a  Slip- 
per.  .Slippers  were  worn  with  the  paUium,  nnt  with 
tiie  toga,  and  were  properly  characterimic  of  the 
(ireeka,  though  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans. 
Hence  Suetonius  says  of  Iho  Emperor  Tiberius," 
**  Dcposito  patrio  hahiiu,  redtgit  Me  ad  pallium  et  ere- 
piJiu."  niey  were  also  worn  by  the  Macedonians,** 
and  with  the  chlamys."  As  the  cothunius  was  ab- 
sumed  by  tragediiiTts,  because  it  w^yidapted  to  be 
part  of  a  grand  and  stately  attire,  iflktor^  uf  com 
e<ly.  on  ihe  other  hand,  wore  ci^nie  and  other 
cheap  and  common  coverings  for  ihc  feet.    {Vid. 
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Baxica,  Soccns')  Also,  whcrcis  the  ancienU  bad 
tlipi  more  fmishcU  boois  and  shoes  made  rigbt  and 
ieH^  llR'ir  slipiters,  on  Die  other  band,  were  made  to 
fit  both  feet  iiidilTi  rcnlly.* 

*CUE1'A,  ill  a  gpiierdl  sense,  means  any  whitish 
earth  or  clay,  sucli  as  potter's  clay,  pipe-day,  dec. 
Thus  Columella'  spcaka  of  a  kind  of  Crela  out  of 
which  wine-jars  and  dishes  were  made:  VirgU* 
calls  it  '"tough"  (tenas);  and  the  ancient  writers  un 
Agriculture  give  the  sauie  epithet  to  marl  whieli 
was  cmpioyrd  to  manuro  land.*  In  a  more  special 
sensp,  several  varieties  of  Creta  occur  in  the  ancient 
WTitors.  Thus  :  L  Cicfa,  properly  so  oalli'd  (Tcmt 
Crela,  KfinrtK^  yf/),  ia  our  chalk,  which  ohlained  its 
name  from  the  island  of  Crete,  where  it  ahounded. 
Tlie  aneienis  employed  it  in  medicine,  as  weaker 
than  the  Term  Chta;  and  they  were  also  acquaint- 
ed with  Its  use  as  a  cleanser  of  silver  vessels.' — U. 
Crcta  annuJaria.  "  The  earth  called  annularia,  spo- 
ken of  by  Pliny  in  connexion  with  Selinusian,  and 
which  was  stamed  with  woad  to  produce  uii  imita- 
tion of  Jndtcum,*  is  probably,"  obscrvea  Dr.  Mmire, 
"  ihc  same  with  the  annitiare  (uiridum)  mentioned 
allerward'  by  the  sJime  writer,  and  whieh  was  so 
called  becauac  made  of  clay  coloured  with  common 
green  nng  stones.  1'his,  at  Icdst,  strange  as  tt  is, 
apftears  to  he  llie  nnly  sense  wc  can  extract  from 
Phny's  words,  the  meaoinu  of  which  Beckmann  ac- 
kntjwledj^e.s  hf  had  not  been  able  to  discover.*  The 
Bame  author  inclines  to  think  that  itie  earth  calltd 
atinulana  received  its  name  from  its  use  in  sealing, 
a  puriKjsc  to  which  certain  kinds  of  earth  were  an- 
ciently applied."' — III.  Crrla  Cimolia  {Vid.  Cimo- 
LiA  Tkrka.)— IV.  Creta  Erctria,  a  species  of  earth 
obtained  from  the  nei^hboiirhonrl  of  Kroln.i.  in  the 
island  of  Eubcea.  It  ia,  accurding  tu  Hill,  a  fine 
pure  earth,  of  a  grayish  white,  modenUely  heavy. 
and  of  a  smooth  surface,  not  staining  tlic  hands, 
and  readily  erumbliug  between  the  fingers.  It  hurna 
•o  a  perfect  whiteness,  acquiring  a  stony  hnnlncsa 
Hnd  an  acrimonious  taste,  and  in  a  viiilent  fire  runs 
fnlo  a  very  pure  pale  blue  glass.  What  distiiigutah- 
ca  il,  however,  in  a  more  marked  niaiioer  from 
oilier  earths  is,  that  if  a  liUle  be  welteil  and  drawn 
over  a  plate  of  brass  or  eop()er»  so  aa  to  mark  a 
line,  the  mark  wiU  in  a  little  time  appear  bluish. 
This  ia  a  characlcr  originally  recorded  of  it  by  Di- 
oscorides,  and  which  Htll  explains  by  iissianing  the 
earth  in  question  alkaline  properly  in  a  mucJi  alrong- 
iT  degree  than  other  earths  possess.  In  the  Mate- 
ria MediiM  of  former  days,  it  was  used  as  an  astrin- 
gent und  sudtirilic.  The  anrioiila  mention  antplher 
Kretrian  earth  of  a  pure  whito,  but  this  appears  to 
hnvo  been  no  other  than  the  cnie  white  Bule  ol'Ar- 
ineniff  *• — V.  Crefn  Said,],  s\  species  of  earth  obtain' 
v\\  fiom  the  island  of  Surdinia.  ?liny  calls  ii  '*  Tt- 
lisaima  ommutn  cimoiiit gencruin"  the  cheapest  kmd 
of  Cimotito.  It  was,  however,  used  in  the  first 
Mlactt  to  cleanse  garments  that  were  not  dyed, 
wTtcb  wei^  then  fumigated  with  Bulpbur,  and  final- 
ly tcourvil  ^vith  f'imoliaTerm  " — VI.  Ctrta  fifltfiu- 
iMi  *o  wtrtU  obtained  from  the  neigliUiiiirhood  of 
in  ^Mlb  wheitcc  its  name.  It  is  now 
!■*  vuHiJHp*'*'^  **^  *'>^  }^^^^^  •  ^'"^  finest  kind, 
►  cc  ts  IhoSieihan.  Dioscorules  describes  it 
~Smi  »*«a  Wight  and  shining  white,  friahlc,  and 
rvMid?  ^laututiotf  nnd  dilTusiiig  itself  in  water. 
Mopal  ^  U»  ancient  physicians  as  an  astrin- 
L^kl  Hwoc  females  as  a  cobmetic." 
PB^Ji  .9^S\  aspcoica  of  Bird  with  a  creaking 
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note,  whence  its  tiame.    Some  oommentatflnj 
pOBG  it  the  same  aa  the  iiprvyoftrtTfta  of  Ahstfl 
who  treats  of  them  separately.    "  It   is  gen«r 
held,'*  says  Adams,  *'  to  be  the  I.jind  Kail  or  C 
Crake,  namely,  the  Rallus  Cra,  L ,  or  Ortyi 
Crex  of  later  naturalists;  but  if  Taetzes  was 
reel  in  describing  it  as  a  sea-bird,  resemblini; 
Egyptian  ibi5,  this  opinion  must  be  aduutted  lo 
uniennble.     Dr.  Trail  suggests  that  the  one  n 
have  been  the  Land,  and  the  other  the  Water  liiti 

CflE'TIO  HEREDITA'TIS.    (Tirf  Hmidit^ 

CIvIMEX.  Tiiough  this  word  oecoia  so  I 
quently,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning.  Crui 
is  often  equivalent  to  aceusalio  {Karjiyopia);  buV 
frequently  means  an  act  winch  is  legally  punuhat 
In  this  latter  sense  there  seems  to  be  no  exact  i 
inition  of  it  given  by  the  Koman  jurists.  Accq 
ing  to  some  modem  writers,  crimina  are  either  pi 
lie  or  private ;  but  if  this  detinition  is  admiUcil, 
have  still  to  determine  the  notions  of  public 
private.  The  truth  teems  lo  be,  that  there 
want  of  precise  terminology  as  to  what,  in  ci 
lanj^uage,  are  called  criminal  otTences  among 
Uoniuns  ;  and  t)ii»  defect  appears  in  other  sysit 
of  jurisprudence.  Crhnen  has  been  also  deftaol 
modern  writers  lo  be  that  which  is  capitalift  (i 
Caput),  as  murder,  &c. ;  delictum  that  which 
private  injury  (piivala  noxa) ;  a  distinction  fouii^ 
apparently  on  Dig.  xxi.,  tit.  1,  s.  17,  ^  15 

Dihcis  (dclicia)  were  muleficia.  wrongful 
and   tbn  foundation  of  one   class  of  ohligalit; 
these  delicts,  as  enumerated  by  Gains,' are  fuili 
rapma,  <lanmiHii,  injuria;  they  gave  a  right  of ; 
to  the  individual  injured,  and  entitled  him  toi 
satioii,     These  delicts  were  sometimes  cal 
ina.*    Crimen,  therefore,  is  sometimes  a[ 
that  class  of  delicta  called  privata  ;*  and, 
mgly,  crimen  may  be  viewed  as  a  genus,  of  wl 
the  delicia  enninefuted  by  Gains  arc  a  epeiues. 
crimen  and  ricticlnm  are  sometimes  used  assyn 
ymous.*     In  one  pasaage''  we  read  of  majura 
ta  (which,  of  course,  imply  minora),  wliich  cxpi 
sion  is  coupled  with  the  expression  onmia  crim 
in  such  a  way  that  the  inference  of  crimen  eonU 
ing  delictum  is,  so  far  aa  concerns  t!iis 
necessary  ;  for  the  omnia  crimina  comprehend 
this  passage)  more  tha:n  the  delicta  majora. 

Some  jndicia  publica  were  capitalia,  an^ 
were  not.     Judicm,  which  concerned  crimina, 
not,  for  that  reason  only,  publica.     There  i 
therefore,  crimina  which  were  not  tried  in  ju 
publica.    This  is  consistent  with  what  is 
nhove  as  to  those  crimina  (delicta)  which  were 
subject  of  actions.    Those  crimina  only  were 
subject  of  judicia  puhltea  which  were  made  m 
special  laws  ;  such  as  the  Julia  dc  ndulieriia, 
nelia  de  sicariis  el  vencficis,  Pompeia  dr  pan 
diis.  Julia  peculatus,  Cornelia  de  testamentia,  Jl 
de  vi  privata,  Julia  de  vi  publica,  Julia  de  aiati 
Julia  repctundarum,  Julia  dc  annona*    .So  far 
Cicero'  enumerates  eau?a*  criminum,  they 
causae  publici  judini ;  but  he  adds,**  "  crimmum 
mullitudo  infinita.*'     Again,  infamia  was  not 
cons/'qunnee  of  every  crimen,  but  only  of  th 
crimina  which  were  "  publicii  judicii."    A  eond( 
nation,  therefore,  for  a  crimen,  not  publici  jwl 
was  not  followed  by  infamia,  unless  the  tn 
laid  the  foiinduliun  of  an  actio,  in  which,  evei 
the  case  of  a  privatum  judicium,  the  condemnailn 
was  followed  by  iufuniia ;  as  furtum,  rapmn,  injq 
riae.^*    Crimen,  then,  must  be  an  act  which. 
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die  '-•^'  1  him  to  some 

p^lif  0Oir  !.  was  infamia  ; 

uiA  f,^^  m  ,„.,.,,,  ...ut  irifuiiUa  was 

1  crimen 

-n  Rditinn  law  have  oon- 
ii^Tnl  vk  ti'ia  MS  ihe  trfiu'ral  lerin,  which  thvy 
kiTF  snbdivplrMt  intn  HfhrUi  pubhra  and  privaU. 
Till!  ItT^I  OMi  of  dclicta  in  this  sense 

»ne  rc/mprii^  -.hnient.  and  mfamia  as  a 

•Ofcrqci-"' ■  :\\'o.     The  divisiou  of  de- 

^(U  iq:  .ila  had,  doubt lei?]3.  partly 

d--  'itu  .,1  ncrally  cnicriaitJL'd  of  the 

lirJrct ;  but  the  le^l  distinction  must 
•ill  R  coDsitjeralKm  of  the  fonn  of  ob- 
TL-is  for,  or  puni^hni}!,  the  wrong.  ITioae 
ich  werp  punish.ihU*  affording  to  spcH'ial 
i1t<i.  nnd  constiiutionfii,  and  were 
I  ptjldira,  were  apparently  more 
lima;  and  the  penalties,  in  case 
loas  of  life,  of  freedom,  of  civ- 

I it^ni  infamia,  and  soniei  imcs  pe- 

*  also.     Those  delieta  not  provided 

tioned.  were  puniHhablc  liy  action 

\  and  were  the  subjects  of  judi- 

I  ptfuniary  eorripensation  was 

,ured  party.    Ai  a  later  period, 

lass  oi  cnmina  extraordinario,*  which 

hai  vaguely  delincd.     Tl»ey  are  offences 

rbor  law  would  have  been  the  foun- 

bul  were  iLssiniilnled,  an  to  their 

r^o  crimina  pubhci  judieii.     This  new 

ofcTimma  (new  as  lo  the  form  of  judirialpro 

must  have  arisen  from  a  growing  opinion 

pty  of  not  hmitinif  puni&liment,  in  clt* 

to  comFM^ns.niion  to  the  party  injure.d- 

who  inquired  judicially  extra  ordmem, 

what  punishment  he  pleaded,  within 

limits '    Thus,  if  a  pcnton  intended  to 

his  ftciion,  which  was  fuanded  on  male- 

ict),  for  [«-ctinujry  coinpensatum,  he  fol- 

}U3  ordmanum  ;  tiut  if  he  wished  to  ptin- 

Vndcr  otherwise  (extra  urdinem  ejus  rei 

txercKTi  (e  f)  velit),  then  ho  took  criminal 

infs.  -subsrripsii  in  rrimcn."' 

i-bed  as  to  the  pen- 
m*  :i  might  he  demand- 

'.  .;.!    .-,.,.„  doer  ;  but  the  pcena 

til      'Pic  nature  of  the  punishmeni  also, 

iatinialed,  fonned  a  ground  of  distinction 

lifla.     fvompcnaaiion  could  he  sued  for 

[y  iajurt'd :  a  penaUy.  which  was  not  a  di- 

the  injured  party,  was  6ued  for  by  the 

e  lo  whom  the  power  of  prosecu- 

a&  in  the  c.aae  of  the  lex  Julia  de 

»ic      In  the  cas(t  of  delicta  pubhca,  the 

f  the  d<K'r  w^ts  the  main  Uuuk  to  be  cun- 

lk«  s<*l,  if  done,  was  not  for  that  reason 

wi ;  j%'n  if  It  remained  incumplete,  was  it 

\   unpunished.     In  the  case  of 

.;Our>",  if  done,  was  always  com- 

.  .1  >^ as uicrelv culpa.    (TiJ-Cclpa.) 

i;XTKAORDi.\A'lllA.    {Vtd.  Cw- 

il;S  or  -I'M  {Kpifivo^  or  -nv),  thp  larger 

'  braiMd  grains,  called  Groats  in  Eng- 

howevcr,  says  it  was  al&u  applied  to 

He  roniends  that  av'  in  Homer  is 

fj-f-  -  -   ■— ,'  -  -'  'rnm  KpiOr/.* 

,  probably  the 
t'  k.     Such.  At 

lion  of  Sprmgrl  and  IHerhflCh.* 
,^(j'7v),  the  Lily.    (Vid.  Liuvn  ) 
l<«P*6f),  I,  a  roihtjjry  engine.  (Tirf  Am- 


titlUl— «.  (Diir  4^,ut  IB,  »-  IS)-3.  (Dig.  47, 
iDunm,  Lrx.  JIaoi..  k.  v. — Adatut,  Ayv>ui.,  ». 
r^  Morb.  Mulwr. — Atl«tiift,  Appttui.,  t.  r.} 


«8  )— II.  The  Ram.  ( Vid.  Ovis.)— III.  {Mpm^  orV**- 
i>fj.  A  lar^'e  Itsh,  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  .ilian. 
It  cannot  ho  satisfactorily  determined.* — IV.  (Kpttn 
fpeCtvOo^),  A  species  of  the  Cicfr  arietAHum.    ( Vtd. 

EBEDINTIIPt.)* 

CRISTA.     {Vid.  GiLKji.) 

CRITAI  (KpiToi),  (judges).  This  name  was  appli- 
ed by  the  Greeks  to  any  person  who  did  not  judge 
of  a  thing  like  a  Jtwaor^c,  according  to  positive  lawe^ 
but  acconlinp  to  his  own  sense  of  justice  and  equi- 
ty ■  but  at  Athens  a  number  of  Kptrai  were  eho- 
sen  hy  ballot  from  a  numl>er  of  selected  candidates 
at  every  celehrdlion  of  the  Dionysia,  and  wer« 
called  ol  Kpirai,  Kar"  iio^vv-  Their  office  was  to 
judge  of  Uie  merits  of  the  different  choruses  and 
drainntir  poems,  and  to  award  the  prizes  to  Ihe  vic- 
tors.* Their  number  is  stated  by  Suidas  (*.  r.  'Ev 
KtvTe  KpiTuv  ytnn-nat)  to  have  been  five  for  como- 
dics;  and  G.  Hermann  lias  supposed,  with  grcat 
probability,  that  there  were,  on  the  whole,  ten  Kpirai, 
five  for  comedy  and  the  same  number  for  tragedy, 
one  being  taken  from  every  tribe,  The  cxpre^on 
in  Aristophanes,*  vtxf^v  Kuat  roff  KptTtu^,  signifies  lo 
gain  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
five  judges.  For  the  complete  Uterature  of  this  sub- 
ject, see  K.  F.  Hermann's  Manual  of  the  Pol.  Ant. 
n/Grecrr,  ^  149,  n.  13 

CRO'I)YIX)S.     (  Vjd.  Coma.  p.  Wl  ) 

•CROCODrJX'S  («poito<J«Aof).  the  CrocodUe. 
The  name  properly  denotes  a  smtjl  species  of  L\3>- 
ard,  and  was  inercly  given  by  the  Greeks  to  thd 
Cnicodile  itself,  from  thp  resemblance  which  Iho 
latter  bore  to  this  small  creature,'  just  as  our  AUi' 
pator  is  the  PortiigiieAO  "at  fctfa/u,"  the  Lizard. 
Hence  Aristotle  calls  the  Crocodile  KooKodeiAoc  6 
voToftio^,  and  the  Lizanl  KpaKi'>dit'\'}i  6  x'P^^ioc, 
The  Egj-ptians,  says  Herodotus,  called  the  Croco 
dilc  x"M^'9i  ■  this,  hdwovt'r,  is  a  mere  corruption  in 
Greek  of  the  E^rypnan  name  Mitak  or  Emxuoh, 
which  the  Copts  still  retain  in  Amsah,  and  from 
which  the  Arabs  have  derived  their  modern  app«U 
latten  Tcmsak.  'l*he  ancient  writers  have  left  as 
accounts  of  this  animal,  hut  they  are  more  or  less 
imptrfecl.  Tlius  Herodotus  says'  it  is  blind  in  lbs 
water;  an  evident  error,  unless  lie  mean  by  the 
Greek  term  n-^P-of,  not  "blind,"  but  merely  "dim- 
sighted,"  or  "  comparatively  weak  of  sight,"  i.  r , 
when  compared  with  its  kcennejut  of  vision  on  the 
land.  So,  again,  Herodotus  says  it  has  no  tongue. 
This,  however,  is  a  p(>|)tilar  error:  it  has  a  tongue, 
like  the  rest  of  animals,  but  this  is  connected  by  a 
rough  skin  with  the  lower  jaw  ;  and,  not  bt-ing  ex- 
tendible, nor  ea)>ily  seen  at  first  view,  since  it  com- 
pletely fUls  the  cavity  of  the  jaw  iKlvveen  the  two 
rows  of  teeth,  it  has  been  supfwsed  to  have  no 
actual  existence.  Again,  Uio  Crocodile,  according 
to  Herodotus,  does  not  move  its  lower  jaw,  but 
brings  the  upper  one  down  in  contact  with  it.  Now 
the  tnith  is  just  the  (dhcr  way  :  the  lower  jaw  alono 
'\i,  moved,  and  not  the  upper.  The  lower  jaw  ex- 
tend.s  farther  back  Ihan  the  scull,  so  that  the  neck 
must  be  somewhat  l»enl  when  it  Is  opened.  The 
api)earance  thus  produced  has  led  Ifr  the  very  com- 
mon error  of  believing  that  the  Crorodile  moves  its 
upper  jaw,  which  \^  in  fact,  incapable  of  motion, 
except  with  the  rest  of  its  body  "Naturalists  de- 
scribe four  species  of  the  CriK-udilc.  narrrly.  Crooh 
dituM  aiUgator,  C.  caymnn,  C.  garnal,  and  C.  randi' 
rcrbfra.  The  third  iif  these  being  found  only  in 
India,  and  the  fourth  being  pecultar  to  America,  it 
follows  that  the  ancients  could  have  had  little  ac- 
quaintance with  any  other  species  than  llie  AUigm- 

I.  (AJoiu,  Append..  t.r.)— 9.  ['nie«ihnutt.,n.F.,TAi„  A.)^ 
3.  (Ilnrod..  irt.,  IM.— DsmAnh.,  Olyoiiu  *-,  P-  17  :  c,  Mid.,  pi 
530.)— 4.  (I«)cr  ,  Trapfx-.  ji.  384,  C,  withConi'iool*.]— .J.  (ay- 
«1  >— fl.  (Berod.,  ii.,  W.>-7.  U.  e ) 
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'  refuted  at  length  by  I^mpc.*  From  Sui- 
ihe  scliolin^t  on  Aristophanes,'  it  nppeara 
been  a  spin  reed  or  caiie,  which  clattered 
iken  wUh  the  hand.  According  lo  Eusla- 
was  niadt.'  of  tihell  and  braas  as  well  as  of 
Cleatfns  Alexandnntis  fanher  mys  that  it 
nrention  of  the  Sicilians. 
to  who  played  on  the  crotalum  were  termed 
Such  was  Virgil's  Copa, 

tub  crouUo  dof.ia  movere  latua."* 


HHwes 


s  to  the  dance  with  crofafa  (similar 
lets),  fot  whirh  we  hare  the  additional  les- 
f  Macrobius  *  The  annexed  woodcut,  ta- 
tbe  drawing  of  an  ancient  marble  in  Spon'a 
iea,»  represents  one  of  these  crotaluthx 
IS- 


Kp6TdXo^  aiid  x/iuro^oi^  arc  oAcn  ap- 
eney  metaphor,  to  a  noisy,  talkative 

lX)N  iKfi6ruv),  I.  an  insect  found  on  oxen 
and  sometimes  on  men,  namely,  the  Aca- 
(Htf,  L,,  or  Tick.' — If.  According  lo  Galen, 
Jwilh  the  «Vr."    {Vid.  Cici  ) 
fTEI'A  (ifnrzTtia,  also  called   KpiirzHa  or 
Iras,  aceording  to  ArisioUe,"  an  institution 
id  at  Sparta  by  the  legislation  of  I.ycurijus. 
feter  was  so  cruel  and  atrocious,  that  PIu- 
If  with  great  reluctance  subniitted  to  the 
I  of  Aristotle  in  ascribing  lU  introduction  to 
tan  lawgiver.     The  description  which  he 
||  is  Ihis  :  'J'he  ephors,  at  intcrvnis,  selott- 
ng  the  young  Spartans  those  who  ap- 
be  best  qualified  for  the  task,  and  sent 
ous  directions  all  over  the  country,  pro- 
daggers  and  their  necessary  food.     Bu- 
these  young  men  concealed  thcm- 
al  night  thtry  broke  forth  into  the  high- 
massacred  those  of  the  Ilelold  whom  they 
bom  they  thought  proper.    Sonieiiniea, 
ranjEed  over  the  fields  (in  the  daytime), 
the  strongest  and  best  of  the  Helots. 
nt  agrees  with  that  of  Heraclidesof  Pon- 
■pe^  of  the  practice  as  one  that  was 
d  on  in  his  own  time,  though  he  describes 

ion  by  Lycur^us  only  as  a  report. 
teta  has  gencritily  been  considcriHl  either 
of  military  training  of  the  Spartan  youths, 
in  iJiher  cases,  the  lives  of  the  Helots 
iputoii-^Iy  sacritired,  or  as  a  means  of 
j  the  numhi.-rs  and  weakening  the  power  of 
p.  Dut  Mullcr,"  who  is  anxious  to  sofien 
Mis  generally  current  respecting  the  rela- 
preu  Iho  Hetou  and  (heir  masters,  suppo- 
iPluL'irch  and  HcracUdea  represent  the  in- 
^^ihe  rrypteia  "  iis  a  war  which  the  ephors 
^^M  entering  upon  their  yearly  ofTicc, 
PBfcaiosi  the  Hetols."    Heracltdus,  how- 

im%,  V«t.,  t.,  4.  a,  8.>— >.  <Nahei,  M0.>-3.  rH-.  »  , 
L«.>— a.  (S*l..  u..  IO.)-«.(Si»e.I..ftn.  ri..  fif.43.) 
f  Kub.,  ^la.—Eur..  ryot..  |W.)-«.  {Ajitlo«.rH.  A., 
(<Tli»^™»l.  H,  P.,  ).,  ie.»— 10.  (ap.  riul.,  Lk, 
rt>— 11  (l>unuu«  ui.,  S.  b  4  « 
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ever,  does  not  mention  this  proclamation 
and  Plutarch,  who  mentions  it  on  the  aulhbrily  ol 
Aristotle,  does  not  represent  it  as  identical  with  the 
crypteia.    MUller  also  supposes  that,  accjirding  to 
the  received  opinion,  this  chase  of  the  slaves  took 
place  regularly  every  year;  and  showing  at  once 
the  absurdity  of  sucii  an  annual  proclamation  of 
war  and  massacre  among  the  slaves,  he  rejecia 
wliat  ho  calls  the  common  opinion  altogether,  as 
involved   in  inextricable  diflicaltics,  and  has  re- 
course to  Plato  to  solve  the  problem.     But  Thirl- 
wall'   much  more  judiciously  considers  that   this 
proclamation  of  war  is  not  altogether  groundless, 
but  only  a  nuareproscntation  of  something  else,  and 
that  its  real  character  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  crypteia.    Now  if  wo  suppose  that  the 
tiling  here  misrepresented  and  exaf^rated  into  a 
pruclamntion  of  war  was  some  promise  which  the 
ephors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged 
(o  make  :  for  instance,  to  protect  the  state  again&t 
any  danger  that  might  arise  from  too  great  an  in- 
crease of  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  Helots — a 
promise  which  might  very  easily  be  distorted  into  a 
proclamation  of  war — there  is  nothing  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus ;  and  such 
an  institution,  by  no  means  surprising  in  a  slave- 
holding  state  like  S|>arla,  where  the  number  of  free 
citizens  was  comparatively  very  small,  would  have 
conferred  upon  the  ephors  the  legal  authority  «f«- 
xionaliy  lo  send  out  a  number  of  young  Spartans  in 
chase  of  the  Helots.'    That  on  certain  occasions, 
when  the  state  had  reason  to  fear  the  overwhelming 
number  of  slaves,  thousands  were  massacred  with 
the  sanction  of  the  public  authorities,  is  a  well- 
known  fact.*     ft  is,  however,  probable  enough  that 
such  a  system  may  at  first  have  been  carried  on 
with  some  degree  of  moderation  ;  but  after  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  slaves  to  emancipate  llieni- 
selves  and  put  their  masters  (o  death,  as  was  the 
case  during  and  after  the  earthquake  in  Laconia.  it 
.assumed   the  barbamus   and  atrocious   character 
which  we  have  described  above.*    If  the  cryploia 
had  taken  place  annually,  and  at  a  Jued  ttnie^  we 
should  indeed  have  reason,  with  Muller,  to  wonder 
why  the  Helots,  who  in  many  districts  lived  entirely 
alone,  and  were  united  hy  despair  for  the  sake  of 
common  protection,  did  not  every  year  kindle  a 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughout  the 
whole  of  Laconia  ;  but  Plutarch,  the  only  authority 
on  which  this  supposition  can  rest,  does  not  say  Ihm 
the  cr>'pteia  took  place  crery  year,  but  (hit  ^^kIi-oi-, 
I.  e.»  "  at  JnlerTals,'*  or  occasionally.*    The  ditlicul- 
ties  which  Miiller  finds  in  what  he  calls  the  common 
account  of  the  crypteia,  are  thus,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
movcil,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  their 
solution  in  the  description  given  by  ]*lato,*  who  pro- 
posed for  his  Cretan  colony  a  similar  institution, 
under  the  name  of  crjplcia.     From  the  known  par- 
tiality of  Plato  for  Spartan  institutions,  and  his  in- 
clination to  represent  ihem  in  a  favourable  light,  it 
\vill  Ih;  Bihnittcd  that,  on  a  subject  like  this,  his  ev- 
idence will  be  of  little  weight     AniXwhcn  he  adopt- 
ed llio  name  crypteia  for  his  institution,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  intended  to  make  it  in  every 
respect  similar  to  Ibnt  of  .Sparta;  a  partial  resem- 
blance was  suflicicnl  to  transfer  the  name  of  the 
Spartan  institiiiiim  to  that  which  he  proposed  lo 
eslahlibh;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  his  own 
words,  that  his  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected tu  the  advantages  which  young  soldiers  might 
derive  tram  such  hardships  as  the  Kpimroi  had  to 
undergo.     But  even  Plato's  colony  wonid  not  have 


1.  (Bict.  Grveca,  vol.  i.,  p.  311.)— 3.  {Uoer.,  PaDath.,  p.  S7I, 
B.)— a,  (Tlmcyd.,  ir.,  60.»— 4.  {CompBre  Plut.,  Lye,  M,  sob 
fin.) — 5.  (flRnnftnii  wl  Vigcr.,  p.  SaO.}— 4.  <I>o  Lt§.,  i.,  p.  flSl, 
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bedl  of  a  very  humnnr  characlor,  as  his  Kpvmol 
were  to  go  out  in  nrma  and  make  freu  uso  of  Uu.' 
ftUves. 

CRUX  (ffravflo^,  (tkoao^).  an  instrument  of  capi* 
tal  punisbint-iit  used  liy  t»cverai  ancient  nations,  es- 
pecially Uic  Koniano  And  Carthaginians.  The  worda 
9ravp6u  and  aaoAoni^u  are  alsu  applied  to  Persian 
and  Egyptian  puniHhuir.'nts,  but  Ciuiaubun'  doubiit 
whether  they  descnlm  lh«  Jloiuan  method  uf  cruci- 
fixion I-'rom  Seneca*  wo  learn  the  latter  to  have 
been  of  two  kinds,  llie  less  usual  wrl  bein^  raitter 
impalement  than  what  we  should  desenbe  by  iho 
word  crueitixion.  as  the  criminal  was  transfixed  by 
a  pole,  which  passed  through  the  back  and  spme, 
anil  came  out  nt  the  mouth. 

The  erosH  was  of  wveral  kinds ;  one  in  tlio  shape 
of  an  X,  called  crui  Amlrcana,  because  tradilitin  n-- 
port**  St.  Andrew  lo  have  suHcred  uikmi  it ;  amillicr 
\vu3  fountl  like  a  T.  ;ib  we  learn  from  Luciun,'  who 
nutkes  it  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  the  letter. 

The  third,  and  muist  common  sorl^  was  made  of 
two  pteoc«  of  wood  crossed,  so  as  to  make  four  riglit 
angles,  Jt  was  on  this,  according  to  Die  unanunnus 
testimony  of  the  futhers,  who  sought  lo  confirm  it 
tiy  Scnplure  il»uU,*  that  our  Saviour  hulft'p-d.  'i'ho 
punishment,  as  is  well  known,  was  ehlelly  iiUlicted 
on  slaves  and  the  worst  kind  of  malefactors.*  llie 
manner  of  it  was  as  follows  :  The  crimina),  afler 
seiilcnce  pronounced,  carried  his  cross  to  the  place 
of  execution  :  a  custom  mentioned  by  Plutarch*  and 
Artcraidorus,'  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels.  From 
Ijvy*  and  Valerius  Muximus,'  scourging  appears 
to  liavc  formed  a  p:irt  of  this,  us  of  other  capital 
punishments  among  the  Romans.  The  scourging 
of  our  Saviour,  however,  is  not  to  bo  regarded  m 
this  hght,  as  (irotius  and  Hammond  have  observed 
it  was  inflicted  before  sentence  was  pronounced.** 
The  criminal  was  next  stripjied  of  his  clothes,  and 
nailed  or  Iwund  lo  the  cross.  The  latter  w,i-i  the 
uiurc  painful  method,  as  the  sufTirer  was  left  to  die 
of  hunger.  Instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who 
survived  nine  days.  It  waa  usual  lo  leave  the  body 
on  the  cross  afler  death.  The  breaking  of  the  legs 
of  the  thieves,  mentioned  in  the  GospeU,  was  acci- 
dentnl ;  Itceause  by  the  .Irwish  l.iw.  it  is  expressly 
I'cmarked,  the  bo<lica  could  not  remam  on  the  cross 
during  the  Sahbatli-day." 

CltYPTA  (from  Kf>vTtTeti\  to  conceal),  a  Crypt. 
Ainong  the  Romans,  any  long  narrow  vault,  wheth- 
er wholly  or  partially  bilnw  the  level  of  the  earth, 
is  expre&sed  hy  (his  term  ;  such  as  a  sewer  {cryf/ta 
Suffura**)  (pirf-  Cloa',a),  the  carcfres  of  the  circus 
{puJ.  Cincfs,  p,  251),  or  a  magazine  for  the  recep- 
tion of  agnculluml  produce." 

The  specific  senses  of  the  word  are : 

I.  A  covered  portico  or  arcade,  callc<l  more  def- 
initely crypto- porticu*,  because  it  was  not  supiK>rted 
by  open  columns  liko  tho  ordinary  portico,  but  closed 
at  tbe  sides,  with  windows  only  for  the  ailmission 
of  light  and  air**  These  were  rre<^uented  during 
hummt'r  for  Iheir  ei>oIness.  A  portico  of  this  kmd, 
Hhiiost  entire,  is  slUI  remaining  m  the  suburban  vdtu 
of  Amus  Dtomedes  at  i'ompeii. 

Some  theatres,  if  not  all,  had  n  similar  portico 
attached  to  them  for  tho  convenience  of  the  per- 
formcrB,  who  there  reltenrsed  their  parts  or  prac- 
tised their  exercises."     One  of  these  is  ineiilioned 

I.  (Bier.  Antibarun..  x>i.,  77.)—!.  (i'«iu.  ad  Maic,  »*.— 
BfHM..  uv.,  I.>— 3.  (J«i(ltc.  V.iciil.,  111.)  —  <.  (LliM,,  Dfl  Cture, 
U  tf.)^»-  (Ju*  .  Snt-t  vi..'ilO.— HoT^  S»t.,  I.,  ill.,  Sa.(-«.  (Uc 
T«nl.  Del  Viiiil.,  (cacTot  rwitf  futKO^ywt  iK^tui  r*r  ulroU 
•r.i».p4»-)— 7.  ('Oi'njxwfl..  ii.,  01,)— ti.  (coiil..ao.}  —  9.  (1.,  7.) 
—10.  (St.  LuU,  iiiu.,  lO.-St.  JuUn,  xii.,  l.Q.}— 11.  (Lipt, 
D«  Cruce. — L'luaubui).  Ex«r.  Antilinroii.,  xri,,  77.)  — 13.  (Jur., 
bmt^  v.,  lltQ.)  ~  la.  (Vitruv.,  fi.,  R.  —  ConiiiArfi  V«rru,  Dv  Ra 
RuaL,  1,  57.)— II.  (PliD.,  EpiM.,)!.,  U;  v.,h.  Tii.,Sl.— Suluu., 
AlWX.,  II.,  tj—IS.  f5U0l  ,  C4/..  W.— CooipWB  Utw  Cm».,  lu., 
99—Jiiaeph..  Aattq.,  ux.,  J,  ^  14.) 
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by  P.  VlVlnr*  us  the  rryjtta  Balbi^  &1tftc1i( 
theatre  built  by  Curuehut  Dalbus  al  tho 
of  Augustus,*  which  ii»  suppowd  '     '     *' 
f^cen  in  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  di  ' 
the  chureli  of  that  name  and  iti>  ij 

II.  A  grotto,  particularly  one  opt-n  at 
tremities,  fomiing  what  in  modem  (nnguflf^ 
nominated  a  "  tunnel, '  like  the  groiio  of  Psm 
well  known  lo  every  visilant  of  N.ifJt-n,     Thu 
tunnel  oxravaled  in  the  /«/«  mck,  alMjiil  2ti  fwt 
and  18()0  long,  forming  ttie  direi-t  coinmunie^l 
iM'lwern  Nnplcs  and  Po».zuoli  {Pulrolt),  calUM 
the  Romans  rrypta  Neapohtana,  and  dc8i<rit 
Seneca*  and  Strnbo.* 

A  subterranean  vault  used  for  ony  ac4*ret 
ship,  but  more  particularly  for  the  lioentiou* 
conseirralL'd  to  l*riapns,  waa  alsu  calltd  rrypta* 

III.  Whtn  the  piartirt,'  of  eonsuminir  the 
hy  fire  was  rehnqmyhed  (Bid.  liiiftTi-'M,  Coi 
vm),  and  a  number  of  bodies  was  cunsigiic 
plHce  of  bunal,  as  the  catacombs,  fur  inst 
common  tomb  was  called  crypta*     One  of 
the  f.rtfpta  Ntpotiana,  which  was  in  tho  nevM  Pt 
ctus.  under  the  Esquiline,'  was  used  hy  tho 
Christians,  during  the  limes  of  their  jteraocutii 

a  place  of  soerei  worship." 

CRVITOPO'RTICUS.     (Kirf.  Csvrr*  ) 

•CRYSTALMJS  or  -1:M  (<fpiW«X^),  Cr. 
llie  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  crystal  was' 
water  congealed  in  a  long  period  of  time  into  anj 
more  durable  than  common  ;  and  Pliny* 
wa.s  nowhere  to  Im  found  hut  in  cxci 
regiufis.     "  That  it  is  ice  is  certain,"  bmjb 
ler,    "  and   hence   the  Greeks    have  gii 
name."    In  accordance  with  the  eiym*    _ 
alluded  to,  KptvraX^.of-  is  ihonght  to  roniO 
Kfivof:^    "  ice,*'   or   from    Kpvnratj    {Kfnnraiw}, 
frccxe."      "  This    anei<Mit    notion,"    >  ' 
Moore,  "  will  appear  less  ridlrulnus  : 

thai,  although  water  really  convcrtc4  > 

crystalline  mass,  by  exposure  to  a  vrry  ordt 
degree  of  cold,  resumes  its  fluid  (rtale  when 
heat  of  which  it  wa.^  deprived  is  again  restored ; 
the  results  of  chemical  anoly*!i3  leach  us  thai 
ter,  in  a  permanently  solid  Mate,  constiluti 
sidoralde  portion  of  many  crystalline  st 
Of  the  hydrate  of  magnesia,  for  •■»;  .r.w.irt 
near  one  third  ;  and  ol  the  sulpi 
erably  above  one  half.  Rock-(  r 
the  very  few  mmerals  whose  crysiaUuif  lorm 
has  remarked.  He  mentions  one  remarkabfe 
of  crystal  in  applying  actual  cautery,  the 
having  been  used  as  a  lens.  This,  however* 
known  long  before,  mention  of  t*  'i^' 
in  the  Clouds  of  Aristoptiunc» 
the  psc lido- Orpheus  on  the  prop>  - 

CUBEI  A,     O'td.  TitsiBRA.) 

CUDICLll.A'RII  were  elavw  who  li«d  tbtt 
of  the  sleeping  nnd  dwelling  nmnw.    raithrulMll 
were  always  »elt'cted  for  this  ortiue,  a»  they 
a  certain  extent,  the  care  of  Iheir  master's 
When  Julius  Cvsar  was  taken  hy  the  piralokl 
dismissed  all  his  other  slaves  and  attendants, 
retaining  witli  him  n  physician  and  two  cotiif 
rii.'*    It  was  the  duty  of  the  cubicuhirii  to  uit 
visiters  to  their  master,'*  for  which  pur 
apl>ear  to  have  usually  remained  in  an  am 
Under  tlie  later  emperors,  the  cubicularii 


1.  (Rpfioit.)— 5.  (Sort..  nctaT„9'»  -  '>™  ' 
-3.  iKpirt.,  57.)  -  4.  (T.,  4  7.  p.  197,  • 
Petrun.,  Fnfm  ,  xiii.) — S.  (Peiroo..  > 
«ii., «,)  —  ((,  (SftlniM.  1"'.- ■'    I'l- 
SuK*rr.,  i..  1,  &  W.— I'r..  ' 
tua,  a.  T.  Sfl)T((iD(intium. 

(II.  N.,  xiivii.,  «.)— III.  .    ..,„,.  ,     U 

^Saet.,  Jul.,  4-1—11  fCic  hi  Ait.,H.,  It,  «  j>.— in  V«fr^l 


hlace  were  called  prapctiti  §M£rc  euliicvlo. 
penoos  of  h)gh  rdnk  ^ 
IVIAJM  usually  means  a  sleeping  and 
^•cifO  in  a  Unman  house  (nd  Hocse),  but 
>plicd  lo  the  pavilion  or  lent  in  which  the 
tD\^T0V9  wtrre  accusluuied  tu  witness  llie 
kico.'  It  ap[)rars  to  have  been  so  callcil, 
he  enii>ernr5  were  accustomed  tu  recline 
Hculn,  instead  of  sitting,  as  was  anciently 
t-^   in  n  pflla  curulis* 

LS  {HvCiaTjjT^pcf),  were  a  partie- 
■■■•■<  s  or  tumblers,  who  in  the  course 
,*;ic«i  flun^  themselves  on  their  heads  and 
l^in  on  their  feci  {utrwep  ol  kvEhituvtic 
'(WK  :j  okO.ti  TTepfprpiipcvot  KvCiaruat  kv- 
V*f  read  of  Ki>6taTi}Tfipe^  as  early  ns  the 
lotner.*  These  tumblers  were  also  ac- 
lo  make  their  somerset  over  knives  or 
vHieh  w:i3  called  kvCcot^v  et^  paxtupa^.* 
I  this  feat  was  performed  is  de- 
1  -n,  who  says'  that  a  circle  was 
*:  iiili  Ml  upright  sw'ords,  and  that  the  dan- 
irra  i*x'(iiaTa  re  Koi  c^tKrCinra  virip  avrttv. 
Iit&ny  representations  of  these  tumblers, 
I  and  female,  in  aneirnt  works  of  art ' 
fr^/jfr  were  frequently  introduced  at  con- 
cTtainments  to  nmusc  the  guests ;  but 
condemns  the  practice,  a8  nttendofl  wiili 
danger  to  be  plea^inj;  on  ?uch  occasions." 
rUS(irv^i.'f),  a  Greek  and  Koinnn  measure 
origmally  the  length  of  the  human  arm 
elbow  tu  the  wnst,  or  to  the  knuckle  of 
\t  Anger  It  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a 
1^  would  give,  nccording  to  Mr  Hiisscy's 
on.  1  foot  5  4744  inches  Eng,  for  the  Ro- 
il foot  6-2016  incJics  for  the  Greek  cubitX" 
}  (Ki6oc).  a  Cube ;  a  name  given  also  to 
[called  likewise  quadrantal),  the  sides  of 
re  formed  by  six  equal  squares  (including 
^ch  square  having  each  of  its  sides  a  foot 
p  solid  contents  of  the  cubo  were  equal  to 

mga  in  spatio  IiUoguc  altoque  noietur : 
m»  iU  par  §U,  quern  clauiiu  hnca  triplex, 
pr  tl  mtdium  auAdris  cingatur  inane: 
WtLjit  cubms."" 

ULUS,  the  Ciirkoo.     (Kn/.  Coccvx.) 
LLUS,  a  Cowl.     As  the  cowl  was  inlend- 
leed  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  drawn  over 
io  protect  It  from  thoinjurics  of  the  wealh 
d  of  a  hat  or  cap,  it  was  attached  only  to 

of  the  coarsest  kind.  Its  form  may  be 
i  Irom  the  woodcut  at  page  13U.  It  is 
resented  ns  worn  by  a  Roman  ahcphertl, 

to  the  te&timony  of  Columella^'  The 
waa  also  used  by  persons  in  the  higher 

aocicty,  when  Uiey  wished  to  go  abroad 
fting  kiiown.** 

«  of  the  cowl,  and  also  of  the  cape  (oid. 
which  served  the  same  purpose,  was  al- 

■lavM  by  a  law  in  the  Codex  Thoodo- 

CowU  were  imported  into  Italy  from 
tn  France  {Santomco  cucmV/o),"  and  from 
ry  of  the  Uardiei,  in  lllyria.'*    Tliose  from 

locahty  were  probably  of  a  peculiar  fasli- 

[t»liL  ».>—»,  (Suet.,  No».,  lil.— I'lin..  Paapp.,  M.) 

ti  ad  Surt.,  1.  c.:— I.  (PlaUi.  Sjmp.,  c.  16,  p.  lOO.J— 

.,«».— 0(1..  IT.,  18.)— fi.  (Plmto.  Katbyd.,  c.  5i,  p. 

M«tn..  i.,  3,  ♦  «.— S»Tnn.,  ii.,   14— Athcn.,  ir.,  p. 

au,Otioiu.,ui..  IH}-7.  (Symp.ii..  11.)— 8.  (S«e 

Bugrwfing*  frwD  Anncnl  Vucs,  i^  60.>— 0.  (X«n., 

iijt— fc«  Bvckcr,  Chanklm,  vol-  1.,  p.  4W  ;  ii.,  p. 

'Wunn.  De  Pnul.  Mpo*.,  Ac— Iliinty  on  Aucirnt 

M.-iD.  Fann.,  l>e  P-ud.,  Ac.  v.,  WMa.) 

u.,  1.)— 13.  (Juv.,  ¥i.,  330.— Jul.  Clip., 

-,»(»!.  i.,  p.  333.) — 14.  (VtMuiuB,  Etjm. 

—13.  (Jar.,  Sat..viu^  14S.— Schal.  in 

'Miui,  80 


ion,  which  gave  origin  to  the  tonn  Bardocue^^tu. 
"  Libumici  cnculli"  are  mentioned  by  Martial.' 

•CU'CUMIS,  the  Cucumber.  (V'ld.  Colocvnthi 
and  SjcYs.) 

•CUCURB'ITA.  the  Gourd.    (riJ.CoLOCTKTnE.) 

CLJX)  or  CUDON,  a  ScuU-cap,  made  of  leather, 
or  of  the  rough,  shagg)*  fur  of  ary  wild  animal.' 
sMcli  as  were  worn  by  the  veliua  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies,' and  ap|tarently  synonymous  with  gtUeru** 
or  pd/cTicu/uj.' 

In  the  Bculpturrs  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  some 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  are  represented  with  the 
skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn  over  the  head,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  face  appears  between  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  of  the  animal,  whUe  the  rest  of  the 
skin  falls  down  behind  over  the  twick  and  shouldei^, 
as  described  by  Virgd.'  'niis,  however,  was  an 
extra  defence,'  and  must  not  ho  taken  for  iho  ntdo, 
which  was  the  cap  itself;  that  is,  a  particular  kind 
of  galea.  {Vid,  Gals*.)  The  following  represen- 
tation of  a  cudo  is  taken  from  Ghoul's  Ciutramen. 
del  Anciens  Romaina^  1681. 


CU'LEUS  or  CTl'LLEUS,  a  Roman  roeasore, 
which  was  used  for  estimating  the  produce  of  vine- 
yards. It  was  the  largest  liquid  measure  used  by 
the  Romans,  containing  20  amphora?,  or  1 18  gallons 
7  5-16  pints. 
"  Ext  et,  big  liecies  qvevi  conjirit  amphora  nostra^ 

CuUcus  :  kac  major  nulla  e*t  memttra.  it^uorii."* 

CU'LEUS  or  CU'LLEUS.  (ViJ.  Cobkbua  Lkt 
DK  SiCARna.) 

•CULEX,  the  Gnat.    (Vid.  Cokopb.) 

CULrNA,  in  its  most  common  acceptation, 
means  a  place  for  cooking  victuals,  whether  the 
kitchen  of  a  private  habitation  (nd.  Houhb),  or  the 
oflict's  attached  to  a  temple,  in  which  the  flesh  of 
the  victim  was  prepared  for  the  sacred  feasts  or  for 
the  priesthood.* 

!t  signifies  also  a  convenience,  colnnrt  d^aisance, 
jteceasitm,  i^erJ/juv.**  "  Quecdam  qaotidic,  ut  aitiiut 
ot  caprile  ....  debent  einundari  ,*'  unless  the  con^ 
jecturc  of  Schneider  is  admitted,  who  proposed  to 
read  "  wuile  et  caprile." 

Lastly,  it  is  n.sed  for  a  particular  part  of  the  Al- 
neral  pyre,  or  o(  the  bustum,  on  or  in  which  the  vi 
ands  of  the  funeral  feast  were  consumed.'*  Com 
pare  an  anonymous  poet  in  Catalect. 

"  Neque  in  culinam  el  uneta  eompitaUa 
Dapesque  duc%M  gordidaa  ;** 
in-which  sense  it  corresponds  with  the  Greek  e^ 
rpa." 

'T.v  rnifftv  tiorpatc  MovAvXot^  ^pporroptp/. 

CULTX  {KvXtf,  dim.  kv^Iok^,  kv^okiov),  a  com 
mon  Greek  drinking-cup,*'  called  by  the  Romann 
eaiix.    The  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  large 


I.  {ii».,  I30.>— S.  (Sil.  Jul..  VIII.,  «4  ;  rh.j  59.)-3.  (P..lr>»., 
vi.,  Vt.)— ♦.  (Virj.,  Ma.,  yiU  <W6.)— 5.  (FniDUn..  Slratrjrem., 
IV.tii.,  M}— «.  (Mn.,  vii..  fiflfl.J— 7.  {Polyli..l.c,)-b.  (Iltirin 
Pttnn.,  Ha  Pond.,  Ar.,  r.,  SB,  «7.)— 9.  (liuchp.  af-  G'Ut-.  xli«., 
3.— «p.  Diijr.  Monam.  Gr.  et  L»i.  Mui.  N«i.,  y- 188.— w-  Mur., 
4S5.  6.)— 10.  (Uid.,  Glim.  Plxl^o.- CulumcH..  ii.,  15.)  — 11 
(Fr«lu«.  u  V.  Hulius  ;  ami  vi4.  RtJiTiiiAri.  p.  1(W.)— 19.  [Ant 
luph.,  Equit.,  ISaa,  cd.  BcU.)-13.  (PhUax,  Oaom.  *»,«*) 
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heS  of  a  XGty  kutnant?  cbaratM 
W«re  to  go  uut  iii  unns  and  imk 

CRUX  {orawpof,  atkoAo^),  oii  h: 
Ul  pUDialuneriL  used  by  sevi  r.il  . 
pecially  the  Itomaus  and  C:; 
tjtavftou  and  (f«0'Xoir(V'*'  an.-    " 
and  Egyptian  pcuiisltments^  Uu[  ■ 
wljetber  tbey  cieacnbe  the  llojii  i:: 
fixion.     From  Senpt-a'  we  IcMrn  i 
b&eii  of  two  kinUa,  lUe  less  iitii  -l 
impal^menL  than  wbfll  we  >tM> 
wurd  eruriGu'mi,  as  tUe  cum 
It  jK>k,  which  passt^d  ttituic 
aiiii  L^ioE?  iiu;  at  thv  mouth 

The  cross  Wii#  of  severe  I  Jti  ml* . 
of  utt  X.  called  frux  ilttrJ/^f^j'is    ' 
(jorta  yt.  Andrew  tu  have  sti  ' 
Wii5  found  like  a  T,  iiB  wi-  1^  . 
makes  U  ibu  sitbji^c!,  of  a  ttin 

Tbt''  third,  and  moat  otl^^^LI;l 
two  pieces  of  wood  itdssclL  ^' 
ULttglea.     It  was  on.  tkia,  atx'ijri   < 
io&iimony  of  ihe  fathcfs^  iv]i< 
by  Seripiure  itself,*  lliat  our  .^  - 
punLshment,  as  is  well  kaowii   . 
on  &U70S  and  thew\jj'3t  kind  n'  ^ 
manner  of  it  w^  aa  fotlow^ 
*enten<?e  pmtiatmopd,  airnrii  i> 

of  execution,  acuaiom  mtm 

Arteiiiidunis.^  ns  wtJI 
Livy«  artd  Valcrma  y.--. 
10  bavc  fortHCd  ti  ^i-ui  i.;  ■ 
puiuahtncnu  ftnion^  \U<i^  i:-   < 
of  yur  Suviour,  howev»T,  i 
tbia  hg]it.  as  Gnithj^  atiA  r<   . 
it  was  inflicted  betbne  g^^1^ 
Tbc  cnniiDiil  was  nr  xi  r 
naib'J  or  hound  in  iK    ' 
more;  paml'uJ  methoil,  .i^.^ 
iif  hunger.    luBtanci's  .'f> 
survived  mn»?  dfiys.     It  • 
on  tho  crosa  a(lLT  dvai 
of  the  thjevi*s»  iiiourmi 
dental ;  becausf  t-. 
itinarkedt  the  In  ■! 
diirinp  tlic  iSabbaiJj  ..  . 

ClirrrA  (from  A  > 
Among  tlie  Roman  >,  i 
CT  wholly  or  pinnn  i! 
is  exprc^a&d  by  tl>i 
Suburb**}  {cui.  r;,:, 

lion  of  agricullinMl  ; 

'iMie  sptTJIic  tt'  II 

1.  A  coTCTt'd  I 
initfly  crypto  p.' 
b)*iii*en  colujnii: 
hi  lUfl  sides,  vijil* 
i>f  U^Ui  and  nir'*      ' 
btltiujirj:  fur  Iticrir  r 
uLniOSt  rntiTe,  im    i 
ufArrius  DuMiitr: 

Some  lUc-utrc, 
atUt!]iet^  10  llu-^iii  • 
fcinnepa^  wljo  th*- 
lised  tb(?i]r  oxerr: 

Epiit..  ut,,  l.j^-J  t  r... 
1.,  B.J— j,  aW7„SjiI  .  > 
1'ttnJ.  tJeJ  Viiul,.  ;^ .  ■ 
ffTflJ^f.J — 7.  ("Oi-iTi,  ..' 
—10^  (SLLqXb,  iiiJi  ' 
t>9  CnuM.— CkiauE-  - 
S«t^  »-,  IM.)  — U.  ^^ 

ftpittr,  n-t'a.j— 1.5.  !>■■. 
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CULTRAnit'S. 


CUPRESSITS. 


'f  potarc."    The  aba>ur(l- 

•  d  on  this  scholium,  is 

iut.  uoaiiriliiy  of  Benlley'a  cmon- 

ib\y  from  cetloy  pcrceUa ;  dim.  ml- 

■;  in  southern  Gennany,  da$  liol- 

tau ;    Greek,  fuixaifta^   icoTif,   Or 

lib  only  one  edge,  which  formed  a 

blade  wan  pointed  and  ita  back 

aaed  for  a  Tariciy  of  purposes, 

ingauinidls,  either  in  Iho  slaugh- 

iting,  or  ut  the  altars  of  the  gods.^ 

lions   boctm  ad  cultrum  emere, 

the  pnrpose  of  slaughtering  it ;"' 

tit,  "-be  leaves  me  in  a  state  like 

Hftra^ffed  to  the  allar ;"'  «  ad  cul- 

'  ■  stiarius."*    From  some 

tred  to,  it  wunlil  appear 

v....     .;..^..d  in  a  kind  of  sheath. 

ionUucled  a  sacrifice  never  killed 

;  but  one  of  hta  miniMtri,  np- 

purpose,  who  was  calk-d  either  by 

\C  mimsta;  or  the  more  specific  popa 

tombflione  of  a  cullrarius  is  etill 

ti  'wo  cullri  arc   rcpreaenlcd," 

In  tne  annexed  woodoui. 
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11-^  -ulter  was  aUo  applied  to  razors^  and 
ivrs.'    That  in  these  cascii   the  culter 
It   from  ihoae  above  represented,  and 
My  sLualter,  is  certain;  since,  whenever 
rm-A  fur  shaving  or  dome-siio  purposes,  it 
:Zi^j  diatingui&h»l  from  the  cuniiiiuii  cutter 
liet,  as  ruitcr  tofisotma,  culler  ctf^uinti- 
lives  were  also  called  cullri ;  but  they 
tiler  kind  (cuUelli),  and  made  of  bouc 
Columella,  who"*  gives  a  very  minute 
ft/ttZx  viHituna^  a  knife  for  pruning 
part  of  the  blade  nearest  (o  the 
culler  on  uceuuni  of  tu  Bimilart- 
culter,  the  edge  of  that  part  fomi- 
liDO.    This  culler,  according  to  him, 
when  a  branch  was  to  l)e  cut  off 
a  liard  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the 
fnaine  culter,  which  was  also  applied  to 
pointed  iron  of  the  plough/^  is  still 
lull,  in  the  form  coulter,  to  designate 

{Vid.  Abatrum.) 
don  in  cullrum  ox  m  cultro  collocatiu''* 
d  )n  a  perpendicular  position. 
A'UIUS.     (Vid-  CrLTER.) 

;.,  Ut.,  4fl.— Smbonioi,  rompoi.  M*[l.,  13.— Snpl..  (V- 
or.  Rod.,  l-.u-,  45— V.ry.,Gw.fK-,in  .^W.— OviJ, 
,^-^.   (Virru,  Do  Re  Rost.,  ii..  3.)~3.   (llt>r..  Siil., 
(SfHor...  Ep.,  (fT.)— 4.  (S««t.,  C»Iik.,  35.1—0. 
ll.,»oJ.  ».,  |».  C-IO,  No.  ll.>— 7.  (Cir-.TVBOff..  i)., 
^M.— Prtnm.,  Sut.,    106.)— 8.   [Varro  »p.  Noii., 
"  [iBmrU.,xii..  14. 45.— Plio..  xii..S3.— Scribon..  c. 
>.>— >l.  (Plio.,  H.  N.,  XTiii^  18,  48.)-l».  {Vi- 


♦CUMl'NUM  or  CVMI'NUM  {KVfitvm),  Mlomin, 
an  unilicllircToits  plant,  of  annual  duration,  found  wild 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  from  lime  imme- 
morial for  the  sake  uf  its  ugrecablc  aroniatie  ftuit, 
which, like  that  of  caraway,  dill,  anise,  tVc.  possess 
es  well-marked  stimulatinf.'  and  carminative  pntp 
©rties  "  Tlie  seeds  were  used  by  the  ancients  a& 
a  condiment,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  what  was 
termed  Uwtuminctum  is  given  by  Apicius.'  Drinking 
a  decoction  of  cumin  produced  palenes.<i,  and  hrnce 
the  allusion  in  Horace  to  the  "  ufuntrjie  ruminum'** 
!  Pliny'  saya  it  was  reported  that  the  disciples  uf  Por 
cius  Latto.  a  famous  master  of  the  art  of  speaking, 
I  used  it  to  imitate  that  paleness  which  he  hatl  con* 
tracted  from  hia»studiea.»  The  ancients  used  to 
pince  cumin  on  the  tabic  in  a  small  vessel,  like 
salt;  the  penurious  were  sparing  of  ita  use  in  Ihie 
way,  whence  arose  the  expressions  KVfiivorTpiaTq^, 
"  a  splitter  of  cumin-seed,"  analogous  to  KapAofioy- 
Xvi^o^,  "a  cutter  or  scraper  of  creases,"  and  in  Latin 
cuminitector,  to  denote  a  sordid  and  miserly  per- 
son.* ]t  can  admit  uf  no  doubt,  according  to  Adams, 
that  the  KVfitvov  i/firurjv  of  Dio.«tcondes,  which  is  the 
only  species  treated  of  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
was  the  fuounum  fymmum,  L.  Of  the  two  varie- 
ties of  the  «i'^(i'oi'  uypiov  described  by  Dioscundes, 
the  first,  acconling  to  Matthiolus  and  Sprengcl,  is 
the  Lagacxa  cumxnoxdes^  L.  ;  the  other,  most  proba- 
bly, llie  l^igdla  arvensis,  or  wild  Fennel  flower. 

CU'NKL'S  was  the  name  applied  to  a  body  of 
foot-soldiers,  drawn  up  in  Oie  fnnn  of  a  wedge,  for 
the  pnrpose  of  breaking  through  an  enemy's  \in^\ 
The  common  soldiera  called  il  a  caput  porcinvm,  or 
piff^  head. 

The  wedge  was  met  by  the  "forfex"or  shears, 
a  name  given  to  a  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  V,  so  as  \o  receive  the  wedge  be- 
tween two  lines  of  troops.'  The  name  cuneus  was 
ulso  applied  to  the  comiKirtmenls  of  seats  in  circu- 
lar ar  scinicircular  theatres,  which  were  so  arnnged 
tw  to  converge  to  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  an<l  di 
vtrge  towards  the  external  walls  uf  the  building, 
with  pasflage.s  between  each  compartmi^nl. 

CLWrCULUS  {virovofioO.  A  mine  or  (Mssafe 
under  ground  was  so  ciillcd,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit.     Thus  Martial^  *3>«t 

"  Gaudct  in  ejfassis  kabttare  cunieultu  an/ru, 
MonslravU  tacitOM  hottibus  Hit  tia«." 

FideniE  and  Veil  are  said  to  have  been  taken  b> 
riiincs,  whtcli  opened,  one  of  them  into  the  citatlel. 
the  other  into  the  Temple  of  Juno.*  Nicbuhr*  ob- 
serves that  there  is  hardly  any  autheniic  instance 
of  a  town  Ifcing  taken  in  the  manner  related  of  Voii, 
and  supposes  that  the  legend  anise  out  of  a  tradi- 
tion that  Veil  was  taken  by  means  of  a  mine,  by 
which  a  part  of  the  wall  was  overthrown. 

•CUNIC'ULUS.  the  Rabbit,  the  same  with  the 
Greek  «iaiTi'')roi.'f-     (Vid.  Dabypi's.) 

♦CUNI'LA,  Savory,  or  wild  Marjoram,  a  plant  of 
which  iher*'  are  several  kinds  :  1.  The  Satira  is  also 
called  Solureya^aml  was  used  as  acoudiincut.  (Vid. 
Thvmbiia.)  — 2.  The  Buhula  is  the  wild  Origany. 
{Vid.  Orioanos.) — 3.  The  Galtintuea  is  the  same 
with  Cumlago,  or  Flea-bane  *• 

•CUPHESSUS  C«tfTapiffaoc).  the  Cyprew,  or  Cii- 
pre»»us  ScmpcrvtrcTts,  L.  llie  Cypress  was  a  fune- 
real tree  among  the  ancients.  Branches  of  this 
tree  were  placed  at  iln;  doors  of  Jccc;ised  persons. 
It  was  ftonsecrated  to  Pluto,  because,  according  ta 
popular  belief,  when  once  cut,  it  never  grew  again. 
and  it  was  also  accustomed  to  be  placed  around 
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thr  fun'Til  pilea  of  the  noUe  and  wealtbj.     Jta 
dnrk  folingr  also  gave  it  a  funpr«U  air* 
•cm; HHL'M,  Copper.     ( Vtd.  .*;«  and  CuMLcon.) 

CURA.       {Vul.    CCB4TOB.) 

CUR.A.TE'LA.    ( r«L  CoEATOi ) 

CURATIO.     {Vtd.  CcK*To«.) 

CURATOR.  Up  to  the  lime  of  pubertaa.  every 
Roman  citizen  was  incapable  of  duin;;  any  \vgil 
Aft,  or  enlt'ring  into  any  contract  whi<!h  might  be 
injurious  to  him.  The  tune  when  pubertas  woa  ai- 
eaincd  was  b  matter  of  dispute ;  some  fixed  it  at 
the  commeneenaent  of  the  age  of  procreation,  and 
some  at  the  age  of  fourteen.'  In  all  transactions  by 
the  impubes,  it  was  necessary  for  the  auctoritoa  of 
the  tutor  to  be  interposed.  (Vid*  Avctobita*,  To- 
TCR  )  With  the  age  of  pabcrlr,  the  youth  attained 
the  capacity  of  contracting  marriage  and  becoming 
a  patertamilias :  be  was  linbte  to  military  service, 
and  entitled  to  vote  in  the  comitia;  and,  consist- 
ently with  tins,  he  was  freed  from  the  control  of  a 
tutor.  Females  who  had  attained  the  age  of  pu- 
berty became  subject  to  another  kmd  of  tutela,  which 
is  explained  in  its  proper  place,     {i'id  Tdtela.) 

Wdli  the  attainment  ot  the  age  of  pabcrty  by  a 
Roman  youth,  cverj*  legal  capacity  was  acquired 
which  depended  on  ago  unK,  ^vith  the  exception  of 
the  capacity  for  public  offices,  and  there  was  no 
rule  about  age.  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  the 
passage  of  the  lex  Villia.  (Vtd.  .£pilb8,  p  S5.] 
It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  some 
legal  protection  to  young  persons,  who,  owing  to 
their  tender  age,  were  liable  !o  be  ovcneachcd  ; 
and,  consistently  with  the  development  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  this  object  was  cft'ectcil  without  in- 
terfenng  with  the  old  principle  of  full  legal  capaeUy 
being  attained  with  the  age  of  pi'bcriy.  This  w;ih 
accomplished  by  the  lex  Pla;toria  (the  true  name 
of  the  lex,  as  Savigny  has  shown),  the  dale  of  whiih 
is  not  known.  Ihouyh  it  is  certain  that  the  law  os- 
isted  when  I'laulus  wrote*  This  law  eatnhiishcd 
a  distinction  of  age,  which  was  of  great  practical 
unportance,  by  forming  the  citizens  into  two  class- 
os,  those  alwVc  and  those  below  iwerity-Iive  years 
of  ago  (minore$  vtgirtii  qutnque  annU),  whence  a 
(loroon  under  the  last-mentionod  age  was  aometiincia 
wmply  cnlled  minor.  The  object  of  the  lex  was 
w  protect  persons  under  tweoty-tive  years  of  ngf? 
•gstnat  All   fraud  (ttoluji).    The  person  who  was 

«uUty  of  Buch  n  fraud  was  liable  to  a  judicium  puli- 
rnim,*  th"Mnli  the  oflence  was  such  as  in  the  case 
of  a.  iMTfloii  "if  (uU  age  would  only  have  been  matter 
of  action.  The  punishment  fixed  by  the  lex  Pla.'lo- 
rlu  wan  probnhly  a  pecuniary  [wnalty,  ai:d  the  con- 
■pnuentiiil  ptnuhhnieiil  of  infamia  or  loss  of  polilical 
riuhu  'ilic  minor  who  had  been  fraudulently  led 
to  Minke  a  dwmlvanlngeous  contract  might  protect 
himself  Hgrtluftt  an  notion  by  a  plea  of  the  lex  Plaj- 
lurhi  {ftfrphii  Ifgu  fUrtithitl  The  lex  also  appears 
to  have  fnrtlirr  pruvidi-d  that  nny  person  who  tieall 
with  ii  iiiinnr  miuhl  avoid  till  risk  uftlic  consequen- 
«•!*•  of  thi«  riwlonii  lex.  il  the  mmor  was  aulcd  and 
awJNtnl  III  t»u<'h  diNtling  by  a  curator  named  or 
Vlttwni  (or  the  ocni*.iiMi.  Hut  the  curator  did  not 
iM  Ijlko  n  iHloi :  it  I'uii  hardly  be  supposed  that  his 
0iMvu-nt  «  nt  rvi'U  neorsnary  to  the  contract ;  lor  the 
„,  .  Mill  Irgiil  capacity  lo  act.  and  the  busi- 
„  iiiuhu  wiw  mrruly  to  prevent  his  being 

irrird  BliU  farther  the  prin- 

.  .  .1.  by  protecting  minors  gen- 

Mvo  iietB  of  their  own,  in  all  cases 

(■.(•^pinuT*  unitht  bo  uijurioiw  to 

IWm  **■  dWMi  by  Ihn  "  in  iiiicgrum  rcstiiu- 
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tic  r  the  pretor  set  aside  transactions  of  iU» 
scnpttoii,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  but 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
But  it  was  necessary  for  the  minor  to  make  aiifb-'^ 
cation  to  the  pra-tor,  either  during  his  minontya 
within  one  year  a/ler  attaining  it.  if  he  claimed  Hii 
restitutio;  a  limitation  prot>ably  founded  on  thetc^^ 
Plxtona.  The  provisions  of  this  lex  were  thi 
pcrseded  or  rendered  unnecessaiy  by  tho  ji 
tioa  of  the  pretor,  and.  accordingly,  we  find 
few  trace*  of  the  PiKtonan  law  In  the  Romao^ 

Ulpian   and  his  contemporaries  spe^ik  of 
leseentes,  under  twenty-five  years  of  ag«, 
onder  the  general  direction  and  advioo  <^ 
tores,  as  a  notorious  principle  of  law  at  that  i 
The  establishment  of  this  general  rule  is 
ted  by  CapitoUnus*  to  the  Emperor  M.  Ai 
m  a  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
cussiun.    \Ve  shall,  however,  ad<ipi  the  exf 
tion  of  Savigny.  which  is  as  follows :  Up  to 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  there  were  only 
cases  or  kinds  of  curatela:   I.  That  whidi 
founded  on  the  lex  Plietoria.  by  which  a  mmor* 
wished  to  enter  into  a  contract  wjth  another, 
the  prirtor  for  a  curator,  stating  the  ground 
easion  of  the  petition  (rrt/dwa  causa).     One 
of  the  application  was  to  saTc  the  other  cont 
party  from  all  risk  of  judicial  proceedings  in 
quence  of  dcahng  with  a  minor.     Another 
was  the  benefit  of  the  applicant  (the  minor) ;  fat] 
prudent  person  would  deal  with  him,  except 
the  legal  secnrity  of  the  curator'  ("Lex  me 
iiuiriaviccnaria  :  nietuunl  credere  oiiines").    S. 
puratela,  which  was  given  in  the  case  of  a  i 
wai^ting  his  substance,  who  was  called  "pre 
'Ji.  And  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  t>emg  of  m 
mind,  "demens,"   "furiosus"     In  both  the 
mentioned  cases  provision  was  made  either  i 
law  or  by  the  pnetor.    Curatorea  who  were 
mined  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were* 
legiiimi ;  iliuse  who  were  name*l  by  the  pri 
called  honorarii.     A  furiosus  and  prodigus, 
ever  might  bo  their  age.  were  place*!  under  thei 
of  their  agnati  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  ~ 
'\\lien  there  was  no  legal  provision  for  the  aj 
ment  of  a  curator,  the  praitor  named  one     Cm. 
tores  appointed  by  a  consul,  pra-tor,  or  gi.ivei 
a  province  (praxes),  were  not  generally 
give  security  for  their  proper  conduct,  havir 
chosen  as  fit  persons  for  the  olfice.     What 
Plieloria  required  for  particular   transactional 
Emperor  Aurelius  made  a  general  rule,  and  alji 
iiors,  without  exception,  and  without  any 
grounds  or  reasons  {non  rciUUtts  cau^ts),  wrrt 
quired  to  have  cumtores. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Savigny'a  ifli 
gallons  into  the  curatela  of  minors  alter  the 
tulion  of  M   Aurelius.     The  subject  is  one  of  i 
sideruhle  difficulty,  but  it  is  treated  with  ibe 
eoiisnmoi:ile  skd],  the  result  of  complete  knuw] 
and  unrivalled  critical  sagacity.     The  minor 
received  a  general  curator  when  he  made  apjtlicatit 
to  the  pru'lor  for  that  ptirixise  :  he  had  tlie  nghi  af 
proposing  a  [rcrson  as  curator,  but  the  prsftor  raifiU ' 
reject  the  person  proposed.     The  curator,  oii 
appointed,  had,  without  the  concurrence  of  lhfr| 
nor,  as  complete  power  over  the  minor's 
as  the  tutor  had  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.    He 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minor's  property,  get  in  dcM«i] 
and  dispose  of  property  tike  a  tutor.     But  it  was] 
only  the  property  which  the  praetor  intrusted  to  hinj 
tliat  he  managed,  and  not  the  aequi»iiiuns  of  til 
minor  subsequent  to  his  appointment;  and  berei 
he  differed  from  a  tutor,  who  had  the  care  of  all  ihc] 
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pnpillus.  If  it  was  intende-d  Ibat 
stiuuUl  have  tbe  caru  of  that  whieh  thti 
inud  after  the  curator's  appoint  men  t,  by 
rrwise*  a  specioJ  iipjihcatiun  fur  thi.-i  piir- 
Dccessary.  Thus,  as  lo  the  property 
placed  under  llie  care  of  the  curaior, 
gards  alienation  and  the  getting  in  of 
minor  was  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Ilia  acts  in  relation  to  sudi  matters,  with- 
ator,  were  void.  But  the  legal  capacity 
ir  to  contract  debts  was  not  aflt-cicd  by 
ment  of  a  curator,  and  he  might  be  sued 
racl  either  during  his  niinonty  or  after. 
ere  any  inconsistency  in  this  :  the  minor 
pend  his  actual  property  by  virtue  of  the 
[le  curator,  and  the  presc-rvaiion  of  hia 
Lfing  minority  was  the  object  of  the  cu- 
DiDtment.  But  ihe  minor  would  hav<; 
ed  of  all  legal  capacity  Tor  doing  any  act 
not  have  become  hable  on  his  contract, 
ct  was  nut  in  its  nature  immediately  in- 
il  when  the  time  came  (or  enforcing  it 
minor,  he  had  the  gf^neral  protection  of 
to.  If  the  minor  wished  to  be  adrogated 
io)p  it  was  neccssar)'  to  have  itie  consent 
itor.  It  is  not  stated  in  the  extant  au- 
lai  was  the  form  of  proceeding  when  it 
ary  lo  dispose  of  any  property  of  the  mi- 
Doancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  ;  but  it  may 
«umed  that  tlie  minor  acted  (for  he  alone 
I  auch  an  occasion)  and  the  curator  gave 
;,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be 
to  the  aucturitas  of  the  tutor.  Uut  il 
r  from  the  auctoritas  in  no:  being,  like 
taa,  necessary  to  the  eoniplctioa  of  the 
nt  merely  necessary  to  remove  all  legal 
K>  il  when  completed. 
,  of  spendtlirifts  and  persons  of  unsound 
Lieady  observed,  owed  its  ori;zin  to  the 
J  Twelve  Tables  The  technical  word 
1  of  unsound  mind  in  the  Twelve  Tiiblcs 
which  is  etiuivalent  to  demens ;  and  both 
lifltinguished  from  insantu.  Though /»- 
molauc  m  conduct,  and  dementia  only 
tdiity^  there  was  no  legal  dilTcrencc  hi?- 
;wo  terms,  so  far  as  concerned  the  cuni. 
nerely  weakness  of  understanding  {siui- 
t/io,  id  tst,  naniltUe  vacami^),  and  it  was 
d  for  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
es,  the  prstor  ap]K)inted  a  curator  for  all 
lOse  inlmmlies  ret^uired  it.  This  law  o( 
I  Tables  did  not  apply  tu  a  pnpillus  or  pu- 
terefore,  a  pupillus  was  of  mn^ound  mind, 
'as  his  curator.  If  an  a<;natus  was  the 
I  furiosut;,  he  had  ihe  power  of  alienating 
J  of  the  funosus."  The  prodigus  only 
curator  upon  application  Ix-'iug  made  to  a 
kt  and  a  sentence  of  interdiction  being 
I  against  him  (ei  bonig  irUerdictum  f.r/'). 
f  the  intcrdictjo  was  thus :  **  Qiiamlo  tihi 
la  avitaquo  nequitia  tua  disperdis,  liber- 
ad  e^esUlcm  perducis,  oh  eam  rem  tibi 
nercioqiic  interdico."  The  cura  of  the 
ntinued  !dl  the  interdict  was  dissolved 
inferred  from  the  form  of  ilio  interdict, 
I  limited  to  the  case  of  persons  who  bad 
at  perhaps  this  was  not  so. 
kppear  from  wiiat  has  been  said,  that, 
iimtlariLy  there  may  be  h*'iwoen  a  tutor 
lor.  an  essential  distinction  lies  in  this, 
ralor  was  specially  the  guardian  of  pmp- 
h  in  Ibe  case  of  a  furiusua  he  must  also 
the  guardian  of  the  person.  A  curator 
one.  be  legally  quahfied  for  his  functions, 


and  he  was  Itound,  when  appointe<].  to  act^pt  t>t« 
duty,  unless  he  had  sonic  legal  exemption  (eicu*^ 
tw).  The  curator  whs  also  biuind  to  aefiuint  at 
the  end  of  the  curalela,  and  was  liable  to  an  action 
fur  nuscondurt. 

The  word  cura  has  also  other  legal  applications . 
1.  Cura  fimotum,  in  the  case  of  the  gooilh  of  a  debt- 
or, which  are  secured  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
2  Cura  batuirum  et  rcntris,  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
being  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her  husband.  3.  Cu- 
ra hereUitafia,  in  ease  of  a  diitpute  as  to  who  is  the 
heres  of  a  person,  when  his  supposed  child  is  under 
age.  4.  Cura  htrrMtatix  jacenftn,  in  the  case  of  a 
properly,  wheu  the  heres  had  not  yet  decUr«d 
whether  or  nut  he  would  accept  the  inheritance. 
5.  Cura.  bonomm  ahuenita,  in  the  case  of  property 
of  an  absent  person  who  hod  appointed  no  inauager 
of  a. 

This  view  of  the  curatela  of  minors  is  from  an 
essay  by  Savigny,  who  has  haudlinl  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  a  way  equally  admirable,  both  for  the  seicn- 
lifio  precision  of  the  method,  and  the  force  and  per- 
spicuity of  tbe  liinguagc.' 

CUllATO'RES  were  public  oflicors  of  various 
kinds  under  the  Roman  Kinpire,  several  of  whom 
were  flrst  established  hy  Augustus.'  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  were  as  fallow : 

I.  CcRATORGs  Alvei  rt  Kiparcm,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber.  The  duties 
of  their  office  may  be  gathered  from  Ulpian.'  It 
was  reckoned  very  honourable,  and  the  persons  who 
filled  it  received  afterward  the  title  of  comites. 

II.  CuBAToREs  Annon.c,  wliu  purctiascd  corn 
and  oil  fur  the  state,  and  sold  it  again  at  a  small 
price  among  the  iworcr  citixens.  They  were  aUto 
called  curatoTci  tmcndi  frumrntt  ct  old,  and  atruvat 
and  e?Miuvai*  Their  oflice  belonged  to  the  peraoita- 
lift  muitrni ;  thai  is.  it  dtd  not  rociiiire  any  expendi- 
ture of  a  p«?r8on's  private  properly  ;  hut  the  curatoiea 
received  fann  the  slate  a  sullicienl  sum  of  money 
to  purchase  the  required  amount.* 

III.  CuBjtroniis  AquAiiUM.  (Twi.  Aqu«  DuctdSj 
p.  7fl.) 

IV.  CuR4T0Rx«  Kalbnparii,  who  had  the  care 
ill  mLinicipal  towns  of  the  kaUnJaria,  that  is,  the 
biKiks  which  contained  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  public  money,  which  was  not  wanted  for  tlie 
ordinary  ex|jenscs  of  the  town,  wan  lent  on  interest. 
The  oflice  belonged  to  the  perxonaUa  muncra.* 
These  oncers  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  found 
in  inuuicipal  towns.' 

V.  CuaiTOREs  Lpdorum,  who  had  the  caro  of 
the  public  games,  i'ersons  of  rank  appear  to  have 
been  usually  appointed  to  this  otficc*  In  inscrip- 
tiona,  they  are  usually  called  curuiorcs  muncris  glo' 
rftti/on'i,  ic. 

VI.  CuKATOKEs  Opkrlm  Pcblicosom,  who  bad 
the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the  theatres, 
baths,  aquwducts,  iVc,  and  agreed  with  the  con* 
tractors  fL>r  all  necessary  repairs  lo  them.  Thcii 
duties,  under  the  Republic,  were  discharged  by  tlie 
mdiles  and  censors.  ( Vtd.  Censokes,  p.  229.)  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.* 

VIL  CitBiTORKd  lUaioNnM,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was  divided 
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emperors,  and  wlioac  duty  it  waa  to  pre- 
vt'iu  »U  Oisordcr  nnd  rsiortion  in  their  respective 
titetncts.  Tills  oHk'O  was  first  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus *  There  were  usually  two  offieers  of  ihiB  kind 
for  each  diaUiel  ;  Alexander  Severus,  however, 
appcara  to  have  appointed  only  one  fur  each ;  but 
titeso  were  perstms  of  consular  rank,  who  were  to 
have  juniMliction  in  conjunction  with  the  prsfectus 
urbi  '  We  are  told  that  Marcus  Antuninusi.  aiiiung 
ol))t'r  rcj^uldlions,  |j[ave  s|>eciu]  directions  tliat  the 
euralores  rrgionum  should  either  punish,  or  bring 
before  iho  pripfeclus  urbi  for  punishment,  all  per- 
sons who  exacted  from  the  inUabitanls  more  than 
tlte  legal  taxes.' 

VIII.  CirnAToREs  Rkipitblica.  also  ealled  Lo- 
aivTJR,  wtiu  afhiiinistered  the  landed  property  of 
munieipia.*  Ulpian  wrote  a  separate  work,  Lk  Of- 
ficio  CuratorxM  Heipuhlxca. 

IX.  Cr«»TORKs  VuRCH.  (Kid.  Via.) 
KYRBEIS  (<cf>^if).  {Vid,  Aeokes.) 
CURIA.    {Vtd  CcaivE.) 

C\j\\\M.  The  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  early  age«  of  Home,  represent  the 
Imrghera  or  proper  citizens  (the  populttji  of  the  .\n- 
nals)  to  have  brt'ii  originally  divided  into  three 
Inbcs,  the  Ramnes.  Titienses,  and  Luceres.*  {Vid. 
Tsibub)  Each  of  these  tribes  waa  compoaed  v(  a 
union  of  ten  curifle  (i^arplai)  or  wards,  so  Ihiit  the 
whole  number  of  the  latter  was  thiny.  Again, 
each  of  tliese  thirty  curiw  was  fonnetl  ul  gnnlea  or 
bouses,  llie  fumilica  constituting  which  were  not  of 
necessity  related ;  just  as  at  .\thens  the  yewr/rat 
or  members  of  a  yrvof,  also  called  (>/io;u^a«Tff, 
were  no  way  akin,  but  Irore  this  name  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  union  *  Dionysius^  farther  in- 
rorms  us  that  Ronmlus  divided  the  curia?  into  dc- 
«ads,  i.  e.,  decads  of  gentes  or  houses,  at  the  head 
of  vhich  were  officers  called  decurions :  eadi  t»f 
the  three  tribes,  therefore,  was  originally  compusf  d 
of  one  hundred  gcotcs  {vid.  Geks);  and  as  in  the 
«U  Ic^on  Ibe  three  centuries  of  horse  corresponded 
io  the  three  tribes,  bo  did  the  thirty  centuries  of 
iMt  reprcsefit  the  same  number  of  curiae.  We 
seed  not,  however,  infer  from  this  that  the  number 
4^ KildieFB  in  each  century  was  always  a  hundred." 

Tlie  cnriK  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us 
are  only  seven:  the  Korcnsis,  Rapta,  Fuuria  or 
Ahiccs,  Tatiensis,  Tifuta,  Veliensis,  and  Velila. 
Aeeording  to  Livy,'  these  names  were  derived  from 
Ae  Sabine  women  carried  ofl'durin;;:  thf  consu:itia  ; 
jeemJmg  to  Varro,'*  from  their  leaders  (uvdpff  nye- 
fttmit),  by  which  he  may  mean  Heroes  Eponyrai ;" 
«4wra.  Vgain,  connei't  them  with  the  neighlKjuriiig 
•Imcs.**  The  poclicnl  story  of  the  rape  of  Iht*  Sa- 
Mtwomen  probably  indii;ates,  that  at  one  time  no 
««sia[Ara0i,orn^ht  01  inierniarriage,  existed  between 
flw  RamSRS  and  the  Sabines  till  the  former  extorted 
to  fejr  Ibfce  <'f  arms.  A  more  intimate  union  would, 
•<flODne,  be  the  ronsefiucnce. 

Ewli  of  Ibese  thirty  curiK  had  a  president  (rHrio), 
I  Vtoacifomed  the  ucred  ngbts,  a  |)artiripation  in 
vMmMfTed  ss  a  bond  of  union  among  the  mem- 
J*  Tbo  cnrioncB  themselves,  forming  a  college 
0tOAny  priests,  were  presided  over  by  the  curio 
^^tmatmmt.  MnreoTer,  each  of  these  corpfiratiuns 
JM  te  connwn  hall,  also  called  cuna,  in  wltich  the 
forrf  litfiooB  and  other  purposes. '*  But, 
lafisof  the  old  corporationti,  there  were 
arte  at  Rome  ukr-d  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
I  ira  read  of  the  Vuna  SaHorum,  on  the 
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Palatine  ;^  of  Ibe  Cuna  CaJalra^  on  the  Ci 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  cuJart^  bf-enua«| 
pontifex  minor  tliere  proclaimed  to  the  people 
number  olday.s  between  the  kalends  and  the 
of  each  month  '     But  the  must  important  ol  all 
the  curia  m  whieh  the  senate  generally  met ; 
times  simply  called  curia,  sometimes  distingm 
by  the  epithet  llontilia,  as  it  was  said  to  havr 
built  by  Tullus  llo.stilius.     This,  however,  wa 
strnycd  by  tire,  and  in  its  place  Augustus  ei 
another,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ('una  Jiil 
though  it  was  still  occasionally  called  the 
Hostilia." 

Tlie  reader  of  Niebuhr  will  be  aware  Ihat 
curirc  (we  are  now  sfieakin^  of  the  corporati«i( 
were  formed  of  the  original  burghers  of  ilie 
patrician  tribes,  whose  general  assembly  was 
comitia  curiata,  and  whose  represenlalivcs  or 
ly  formed  the  smaller  assembly  or  senate, 
were,  in  fact,  essentially  exclusive  bodie:s,  in  wl 
hands  were  the  whole  government  and  property) 
the  state ;  for  the  plebs  whirh  grew  up  around  (I 
I  formeit  as  it  was  of  various  elements,  but  not 
;  eluded  in  the  curiip,  had  for  a  long  time  no  sbaivl 
the  governnieot  of  the  state  or  its  prop*jriy. 
own  country^  hefnre  the  alteration  in  the  laws 
ting  to  the  franchise  and  municipal  govenmicnt, 
hibiiod  a  pardlkd  to  this  state  of  things.     The 
men  in  many  instances  enjoyed  the  franchise, 
possessed  the  properly  of  their  respective  bor 
though  their  unprivileged  fellow-citixena  of 
eeedod  them  iNitli  in  nutiibers  and  influence, 
is  the  nature  of  all  exclusive  corporations  to 
in  power  and  everything  else  :  and  so  it  wis, 
Rome  ;  for  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic^ 
curiffi  and  Lheir  comitia  were  htlle  more  Lhio! 
name  and  a  form.     'Hie  ohlatio  cuna,  under  the< 
porurs,  seems  to  show  that  to  belong  to  a  cuna' 
then  no  longer  an  honour  or  an  advantage,  bat] 
burden.* 

In  later  ages,  curia  signified  the  senate 
ny  in  opposition  to  the  senalua  of  Tlome.! 
CoLoniA,  p.  2S3  )    Respecting  the  etymolc 
word,  see  Comitia,  p.  395. 

CUKIA'TA  COMITIA.     {Vid.  CoKmi.)' 

(MJRIO.     {Vid.  CcBi^r) 

KYR'ICS  (*cvpiof)  signifiea  generally  the 
thai  was  rt'sponsible  for  the  welfare  of  such 
bcrs  of  a  family  as  the  law  presumes  to  be 
ble  of  protecting  themselves  ;  as,  fur  instance, 
uors  and  slaves,  and  women  of  all  ages.  F^t 
therefore,  and  guardians,  husbands,  the  nearest  I 
reliitivcs  of  women,  and  masters  of  famflies,' 
all  bear  this  title  in  respect  of  the  vicoric 
lions  exercised  by  them  in  behalf  of  the 
objects  of  their  care.  The  qoaUlicati 
these,  in  respect  of  which  they  can  he  comMr 
one  class,  designated  by  the  term  «i'^of,  wei« 
male  sex,  years  of  discretion,  freedom,  and. 
citizens,  a  sutlicient  share  of  ihe  franchise  {hct 
to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  law-courts 
tiffs  or  defendants  m  behalf  of  their  several 
gea  ;  in  the  ease  of  the  Kvfao^  being  a 
alien,  the  deficiency  of  franchise  would  he 
by  his  Athenian  patron  (jr^xxmdnrf).  ThedulicaJ 
be  performed,  and,  in  default  of  their  pafo 
the  penalties  incurred  by  guardians,  and 
ceedings  as  to  their  appointment,  are  menti 
der  their  more  usual  title.    O'^-  ErjTRorot*J 

The  business  of  those  who  were  more 
designated  xvpitH  in  the  Altjc  laws  was,  to 
the  interests  of  women,  whether  spinsters 
ows.  or  persons  separated  from  their  hi 
a  eitixen  died  intestate,  leaving  ao  ovpban^ 
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■on,  or  the  faUier,  of  the  deceased  was  bound 
A  supplr  hrr  with  a  sufficient  dowry,  and  give  her 
BJiidinagD  ;  and  talic  care,  both  for  his  own  sake 
md  that  ol  hi3  w-ard,  that  the  hii»^)an<i  made  a  prop- 
it  settlement  in  return  fur  whut  his  biide  brought 
tan  in  the  way  of  dower  {uiroTifi^fta,  Harpocr.).  In 
;lie  event  of  the  death  of  the  hu&band  or  of  a  di- 
rorc«,  it  beeaine  the  duty  of  the  Kipio^  that  had  be- 
ffixbed  her  to  receive  her  back  and  recover  the 
lowry,  ur.  al  all  erenta,  alimony  from  the  huiiband 
ir  hta  repreapnlalives.  If  the  father  of  the  woman 
kid  died  intesluLe,  without  leaving  such  relations  as 
IJboTe  meotioned  surviving,  these  duties  devolved 
Ipon  the  next  of  kin,  who  had  also  the  option  of 
Mrrpng  her  himself,  and  taking  her  fortune  with 
her,  whelhex  il  were  great  or  small. ^  If  the  fortuac 
"    -  "       111  he  were  unwilling  to  marry  her, 

to  make  up  its  deficiencies  aecord- 
.^  .  _  .  ,,:^ijun  of  Solon  ;'  if  it  were  large,  he 
IMBtit,  it  appears,  sinnetimea  even  take  her  away 
a  hushiind  to  whom  she  had  been  married  in 
time  and  with  the  consent  of  her  father. 
were  various  laws  for  the  protection  of  fe- 
orpbans  against  the  neglect  or  cruelty  of  their 
len ;  as  one  of  Solon's,'  whereby  ihey  could 
ihetr  kinsmen  to  endow  or  marry  them  ;  and 
whirti.  al^er  their  marriage,  enabled  any 
lion  to  bring  an  action  KaKutreuc,  to  protect 
Against  the  cruelty  of  their  husbands  ;*  and  the 
was  specially  intrusted  with  power  to  inter- 
in  their  behalf  upon  all  ocoaaiona.'      {Ytd.  Cx- 

[•CURMA,  CURMr,  CORMA,  and  CURMON,  a 
of  Ale  meniioned  by  Sulpicius  and  Dioscor- 

{Vut    (,'EHItVIsIi.  ) 

"  )  RES  were  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
te  the  carriage  of  their  ui.isU',».  for  the 
miD^  purpose  as  our  outriders.    They  were  not 
JjifA  during  the  times  of  tite  Republic,  but  upfx^ar 
in  k*.i.  i\r^\  eome  into  fashion  in  the  midtUe  of  the 
jry  of  the  Christian  a;ra.     The  slaves  em- 
■r  this  purpose  appear  to  have  frequent- 
^ ijmidianB*    The  word  rursores  was  also 
.ill  slaves  whom  their  masters  employod  in 
I'  tiers,  messages,  &c.' 
S.     (Tk/.  Clecus,  p.  25*?) 
CA  or  CURRU'CA,  a  bird  mentioned  by 
■nder  the  name  of  in^oXatc'     Gaza  trans- 
'^icck  term  by  Curuca.     Gcsncr  inclines 
liat  it  is  the  Titlark^  or  Antk}u  pra- 
in. 
].i>  SELLA.     (Vid.  Sblla  Curolzs  ) 
"S,  dim.  CURRICULUM  {upftn%  a  Char- 
r      These  terms  appear  to  have  denoted 
i-wbeelcd  vehicles  fur  the  carnage  of  per- 
il were  open  overhead,  thus  differing  from 
k4r  fmtnrnfum,  snd  closed  in  front,  in  which  they 
ftttffTf^i  from  the  ciaium.     One  of  the  moat  essen- 
•  a  in  the  construction  of  the  currus  was 
or  rim ;  and  il  is  accordingly  seen  in  all 
>ij»  which  ore  represented  either  in  this  ar- 
;  p  G6,  3«'J.  253     ( >VJ.  A>tvi.)     Another 
i  .ible  pan  was  the  axle,  made  of  oak  {^ny^- 
IV*),  aud  eometunes  also  of  ilex,  ash,  or  elm.'" 
cmiB  of  Juno  and  Neptune  have  metallic  axles 
(sf,  ^u?.-«f'»f  a^wi'"').     One  methnd  of  making 
less  liable  to  be  overturned  was  to  lengtli- 
axle,  and  thus  to  widen  (he  hdsc  on  which  il 
Tlie  axle  was  firmly  fbtcd  under  the  body 
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of  the  chanot,  which,  in  reference  to  this  circtno* 
slance,  was  called  v-tzrprepia,  and  whuh  was  often 
made  of  wicker-work,  enclosed  by  the  lirrvf  Fat 
(/(TTOf*)  and  pressed  olives  {amarca*)  vrext  used  lo 
grease  the  axle. 

The  wheels  (xrxila.  rpoxoU  rota)  revolved  upon 
the  axle,*  as  in  modem  carriages  ;  and  they  were 
prevented  fn)m  coming  off  by  the  insertion  of  pins 
{f/tdo'Aoi)  into  the  extremities  of  the  axle  (uit/iafona). 
Pelops  obtained  his  celebrated  victory  aver  (Eno- 
maus  through  the  artifice  of  IlipiMxJamta,  who, 
wishing  to  marry  Pelops,  persuaded  Mynilus,  the 
charioteer  of  his  adversary,  to  omit  inserting  one 
of  the  linchpins  in  the  axle  of  his  car,  or  to  insert 
one  of  wax.'  She  thus  caused  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  her  father  CEnomaus.  and  then  married  the 
conqueror  in  the  race. 

Sir  W.  Oell  dp.srribes.  in  the  following  terms,  the 
wheels  of  three  cars  winch  were  found  at  Pompeii; 
"  The  wheels  light,  and  dished  much  like  the  mod- 
em. 4  feet  3  inches  diameter,  10  spokes,  a  little 
thicker  al  each  end.'"  These  cars  were  probably 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  common  life.  From 
Xenophon  we  learn  that  the  wheels  were  made 
stronger  when  they  were  intended  for  the  field  of 
battle.  Afler  each  excursion  the  wheels  were  la- 
ken  off  Uic  chanut,  which  was  laid  on  a  shelf  or 
reared  against  a  wall ;  and  they  we-e  put  on  ag.iln 
whenever  it  was  wanted  for  use.' 

'Hie  parts  of  the  wheel  were  as  foUo«*s  : 

(fl.)  The  nave,  called  jrX^/jrj?,' joa-ixic,  morfic/y*.* 
The  lasi  two  terms  are  foundeil  on  the  resemblance 
of  the  nave  lo  a  modius  or  bushel.  The  nave  was 
strengthened  by  being  bound  with  an  troo  ring, 
called  n^ijfiVviiTov.^* 

(ft.)  The  spokes.  Kvf/fiai  (literally,  the  kg*),  rain. 
We  have  seen  tliat  the  spokes  were  sometimes  len 
in  number.  In  other  instances  they  were  eight 
{KVKka  OKTiiKVjjpa^^),  six,  or  four.  In&leatl  of  being 
of  wood,  the  spokes  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  con- 
stmcted  by  VuJoan,  were  of  silver  {radiorum  argen- 
leuM  or  do"). 

(£.)  Tlie  felly,  Irvc-'*  This  was  commonly  made 
of  some  flexible  and  elastic  w*ood,  such  as  poplar" 
or  the  wild  fig.  which  was  also  used  for  the  riiu  of 
the  chariot ;  heat  was  applied  to  a.ssi.st  m  produ- 
cing the  rfiquisiie  curvature."  The  felly  was,  hnw- 
ever,  composed  of  separate  pieces,  called  arcs  («^*- 
rfff").  Hencfi  the  observation  of  Plutarch,  that,  as 
a  '"wheel  revolves,  first  one  apsis  is  al  the  highest 
point,  and  then  amuher."  Hrsiod'^  evidently  in- 
tended to  recommend  that  a  wheel  should  conaist 
of  four  pieces. 

{d.)  The  lire.  Inicurpov,  canthus.  Homer"  de- 
scribes the  chanot  of  Juno  as  having  a  lire  of 
bronze  upon  a  golden  felly,  thus  placing  the  harder 
metal  in  a  position  to  resist  friction,  and  to  protect 
the  softer.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid's  description  is 
more  ornamental  than  correct:  ^"^Auieasumma  ntr- 
viUura  ro/<z  '  "    The  tire  was  commonly  of  iron." 

All  the  parts  now  enumerated  are  seen  in  an  an- 
cient rhanot  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  a  represent- 
ation of  which  is  given  In  the  following  woodcut. 

This  chanot,  which  is  in  some  pans  restored, 
also  shows  the  pole  (/^ryuif,  tano).  Il  was  firmly 
fixed  at  Its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle,  whci>ce 
the  destruction  of  Phaethon's  chariot  is  represented 
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St  the  circunistiinpo  of  Ihc  pi)In  anO  nxlc  boing  lorn 
'*i>>\in*\*:T  (letngne  tcvuUhm  axi.ii^).  At  llic  oilier  t'litl 
\u*po^{)vfiioi')  Uir^  polr;  was  altarhiHl  to  the  yoke, 
tUhcr  by  a  pin  (//j^Xoc),  as  shown  in  Ihu  chariui 
nhovo  engravfrt,  or  by  Uio  use  of  ropes  and  baii(l» 

Carriages  with  two,  or  even  Ihrce  p«jle3  were 
iispa  by  h.e  Lyu.-ir.?.'  The  Greeks  and  Kotnans. 
on  Uio  olhcr  hand.  a|>|M.'ar  ncvur  to  liave  used  iiiuru 
than  one  polo  and  one  yoko.  and  the  cumi't  thus 
rcm^t^urtcd  was  commonly  drawn  by  two  hursca, 
wrhich  were  attached  to  it  tty  ilieir  norks,  and  thrre- 
fore  called  AiCvytc  tnTrat,*  ffvi-upff,*  "geniini  ju- 
galffl,"*  "cqui  bijugcs '*• 

If  a  third  lior»o  waa  added,  as  was  not  unfre- 
QUently  ihr  uajic,  it  was  faatcned  by  traces.  U  may 
MTe  been  intended  to  lake  the  place  of  either  of 
Itie  yoko  horses  ((vytot  lirvoi)  wbtch  tuighl  happen 
tn  \Hi  disabled.  The  honte  so  attached  won  called 
mtf)^opo^.  Wheti  Palroclus  returned  lo  battle  in 
ttie  clinriot  of  Achilles,  two  inimorial  horfces,  Xan- 
thui*  and  Balius,  wcro  placed  under  the  yoke;  a 
third,  culled  Pcdasus.  and  mortal,  wiis  added  un  the 
•ijuiht  band;  and,  having  been  blnin,  i^auecd  coiifu- 
feion,  until  the  driver  cut  the  harnexs  by  which  this 
third  horse  was  fastened  to  the  chariot.'  Oinzrul* 
Uin  puhh^hed  two  dntwjngs  of  eliahoLi  with  thri''n 
K^rscH  (nmi  tirusran  vases  in  Iho  coiloction  at  Vi- 
enna Tit*'  (TTTTof  JTopfJo/Kif  is  placod  on  the  right 
of  Oi*'  iwti  >('ke  horscB.  (See  woodcut  al  tup  of 
ii'Xl  (-' luRin.)    We  aUo  ubsvrvc  Iracea  puaing  Imj- 


twern  the  two  ui-nyfc.  and  proci?<?ding 
rrnnl  »f  the  chariot  on  each  side  of  the  midt 
ThoAe  probably  asaisted  in  attaching  the  thit 
tra  horso. 

The  I^lin  nam'j  for  a  chnrnA  and  pair  wns  hi 
(KiJ,  BiOA  )    When   a  third  horse  v 
was  called  tnga ;  and,  by  the  aanie  Ah. 
iot  and  four  was  called  quadriga  j  in  l'i';>  K^  r;; 
Ofiia  or  r^tff » ir  Tof . 

Tlie  horses  were  eoinnionly  hameased  in  a  qi 
riga  afler  the  manner  already  rcpre>eiiled,  the  t1 
strongest  horses  being  placc<l  under  the  yoke, 
die  two  others  fastened  on  each  side  by  nuam 
ropes.     Tins  is  implied  in  the  us(*  of  the 
oiipnifK  or  (Tet^in^'ift(K,  and  /una! i»  iir  funanx 
horse  an  aitatheil.'     The  two  rxurior  hor 
farther  dislmguished  frum  one  (inolhor  a« 
and  the  left  Iraec-horse.     In  a  oharmt* 
bed  by  So[ihocleH.*  the  driver,  aiming  to 
goal,  which  IS  on  his  lefl  hand,  re^lraiim  Ihf  DC 
horse,  and  gives  the  reins  to  that  which  was 
thest  from  it,  vi/.,  the  horse  in  traces,  uu  the  ri( 
hand  {Ai^iov  S'  ave't^  aeipaiav  Iirffoi).     In  the  Bpll 
dni  tnumph  of  Augustus  aAcr  the  bnitir  of  AcLit 
the  Inu'r>hor?.r8  of  hi*i  car  were  rtddi-n  by  iwoj 
his  yuung  relations.     Tiberius  rode,  as  .Nuvtoi 
relates,  "sinisienore  funali  liijiio,"  and  M»Wi 
•■  dexieriorc  funali  equo."    As  Ihc  works  ol  ui 
art,  especially  fictile  vaws,  ahniind  in  re 
lions  of  ({uadri^'cc,  numerous  insl-imces  rui 
served  in  which  thu  two  middle  horvea 
de^tof  Kai  i  filno^  u^iariftuf')  arc  yoked  U 
in  a  biga ;  and,  as  the  two  lateral  ones  liai 
{XrjraAva)  equally  witli  the   yoke*horsc&,  vte 
presume  that  from  the  top  of  Llifme  procec<lo4j 
ropes  which  were  tied  to  the  rim  of  the  cc 
which  the  trace-horses  a^isi^ted  to  draw 
first  figure  in  the  annexed  wootlcut  is  the  el 
Aurora,  as  itainted  on  a  vjiKf  found  at 
The  icins  of  Ihc  two  middle  horses  pass 


nniw  at  ihr-  rxirrmities  of  the  yoke.  All  the  par- 
ticularb  which  have  been  rnencioncd  are  feliil  mure 
distinctly  xeen  in  the  »eeond  figure,  taken  from  a 
icrra-cotta  at  Vienna.*      It  represc^nia  a  chariot 
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overthrown  in  passing  ihe  goal  at  ihcelrcni 
charioteer  having  falbn   bai-J^wnnl,  the 
yoke  are  thrown  upward   into  the  air; 
trace-horwea  have  fallen  on  ihifir  knees, 
two  yoke-horses  arc  prancing  on  their  bind' 
If  wo  may  rely  on  the  evidence  of  ni 
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•cvfcA  Af  'HIS  waA  Aometinies  drawn  by 

iImkImi^  '  ither  yoke  or  pole ;  for  we  see 

<•  to  the  n^ht  hnnd  and  two  lo 
utiful  Ciuneo  on  p  334,  lat  col. 
is. i.^^uo surrounded  by  the  si^ns  of  itie 
ancients  really  drove  the  quailngi 
we  can  only  suppose  the  rhiinoleer 
rd  its  speed  by  pulling  up  the  horses, 
with  his  whole  body  backward,  so  as  to 
^  tbf-  car  at  jIa  hind^rmiMt  iKir- 
I.  an  Ql'L  nnd  an  iiUitudc  which 
not  iiiiiir'vjc  uily  lo  be  uileniled   in  antique 
Uofia. 

tllr  eurruA.  like  the  cisium,  was  adapted  to  carry 
two  pcTMOs,  and  on  this  account  was  called  in 
Ji^p^.     One  nf  the  two  was,  of  course,  the 
ftli  -Ifof.bccausc  he  held  the 

'opatttiTttC'  from  gumg  hy 
vfHT  mill       1  imtigh  in  all  reflppi:la  sup*- 
inrc  was  oOcn  oblij^cd  tu  place  hiiu- 
e  ffviox^K     He  is  so  reprcsetiled  m  the 
«nd  in  the  Iliad'  Achilles  himself  stands 
cJiartoteer  Automcdon.     On  the  other 
n*gr.  o(  the  highest  rank  may  drive  his 
oud  then  au  inferior  may  he  his  ira- 
\*'8tor  conveys  Machaon  {rop' 
iid  Juno,  holdmt;  the  reins  and 
.:...:  :va,  who  IS  in  full  armour."    In 
a  kindness,  or  even  a  compliment,  was 
by  the  dnver  upon  hnn  whom  he  convey- 
when  Dionysjus.  tyrant  of  Sicdy.  "  himself 
the  reins,  made  Plato  his  tra^iCuTr^f"*    In 
which  has  been  already  rofcncd  lo.  and 
was  00  celebrated  m  Cirfck  inythology,  (Kuo- 
tbe  reins  to  the  unfaiihl'ul  Myrtilus, 
the  place  of  his  wapat^uTT)^.  while  Pe- 
drives  with  Hippodamia  us  hid  irafmi- 
honouring  ber  in  return  for  the  service 
»wr<J  ' 

' '  >Niie8,  and  the  innumcra- 

ICaypUan  tomhs,  concur 

:.  .^6  of  the  Old  TeBtamcnt, 

ly  ol  other  ancient  authors,  m 

<  •nlyrhahuis  were  employed  on 

Uittle  by  the  Ej^yptians,  the  Persians. 

Asiatic  nations.     *l'he  Greek  |M)etry  of 

11  equal  certainty  the  ear- 

'uslom  in  Greece.     The 

..._  >.  or  men  of  rank,  who 

Wits  of  armour,  all  took  their  char- 
ond  in  an  en^ijement  pbced  them- 
'  Such  were  the  IrriTif^.  or  cavalry 
period  ;  the  precursors  of  those  who, 
uries,  adopted  the  leas  expensive 
practice  of  ridinj;  on  Imrscbnck, 

'-'^•■■^'^    '"   ' videratlon   of  their 

'  'h\  I  heir  own  hor- 
,  ivmselves  individu- 
tttftd  than  to  act  aa  meinbera  of  a  corn- 
In  Hunner'a  battles  we  find  that  the 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  iisinj;  hh  weap- 
u4  in  «'>4ins''quence  of  the  weii,Mit  of  his  ar- 
tt  under  tlie  nei:essity  of  taking  the  place  of 
ifff  (see  the  wtHMlcut  of  the  triga.  p  332). 
tMuU  or  challentres  a  distant  foo  from  the 
;  hut  that,  when  he  encounters  his  advcrsa- 
nn  Rtaw  combat,  th'^y  both  dismount,  "  springing 
nntbrir  /round,"  and  leaving  them 

littaacit  '     So  likewise  Turnus  is 

4(icsibi"'  i_'<  aihnt  'J'urnus  bipigis  ,  pe* 

teRpp  uiniia."'     As  si^on  as  the  hero 

faisti'  'I  uf  his  strength  with  bis  opi>o* 
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■ent,  he  returned  to  bis  chariot,  one  of  th<)  <ruef 
uses  of  which  was  to  rescue  htm  from  dtiiicer. 
When  Automedon  prepares  lo  encounter  Udh  ifeo- 
tor  and  .-Eneas,  justly  fttanng  the  re.sult,  he  direcui 
bis  charioteer,  Alcimedun,  instead  of  driving  the 
horses  to  any  distance,  to  keep  them  "  tireaihing  on 
his  back.'*'  and  thus  to  enable  bim  lo  effect  his  es- 
cape in  case  of  need. 

These  chariots,  as  represented  on  basreliefe  and 
fictile  va.^es,  were  exceedingly  light,  the  body  often 
consisting  of  hllle  besides  a  rim  fastened  to  the  hot 
tom  and  to  the  axle.  Unless  such  had  been  really 
iheir  construction,  it  would  be  dirticult  to  imagine 
how  so  great  a  multitude  uf  chariots  could  have  been 
transported  across  the  .figeaii  St'a.  liomer  also 
supposes  them  to  be  of  no  greater  weight ;  /or,  al- 
though a  chariot  was  large  enough  to  convey  two 
[lensona  atanrling.  not  sitting,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions was  also  used  to  carry  olT  the  armour  of  the 
fallen,*  or  even  the  dead  body  of  a  friend.*  yet  Di- 
omed,  in  his  noclumal  visit  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
deliberates*  whether  to  draw  away  tho  splendid 
chariot  of  Rhesus  by  the  polo,  or  lo  carry  it  oiT  on 
his  shoulder.  The  Ught  and  simple  conatmciion  of 
war-chariots  is  also  suppusied  by  Virgil,*  when  he 
represents  them  as  suspended  with  all  kinds  of 
armour  on  the  entrance  lo  the  temple  of  ihc  Lau- 
rcntian  Picus. 

We  have  already  seen  lliat  it  was  not  unusual. 
in  the  Homeric  battles,  to  drive  three  bonnes,  one 
being  a  Tap^opof  :  in  a  single  instance,  thai  uf  Hoc- 
tor,  four  arc  driven  together.'  In  the  games,  iho 
use  of  this  number  of  horses  was»  perhaps,  even 
more  common  than  the  use  of  two.  The  fonn  of 
the  chariot  was  the  same,  except  that  it  was  more 
elegantly  dtcorated.  Dut  tbti  higheift  style  of  or- 
nament was  rescr^'ed  to  be  disjduycd  in  the  quadri* 
gx,  in  which  the  Roman  generals  and  enifierora 
rode  when  they  trinmpheil.  The  body  of  itie  tri- 
umphal car  was  cylindrical,  as  we  often  sec  it 
represented  on  medals.  It  whs  enriclicd  wiOi  gold 
(auno  ciirru'')  and  ivory'  The  utmo^t  skill  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  was  employed  to  enhance 
its  beauty  and  splendour.  More  particularly  the 
extremities  of  the  axle,  of  the  pole,  and  of  the  yoke, 
were  highly  wrought  in  the  form  of  animals'  heads. 
Wreaths  of  laurel  wore  sometimes  hung  nmnd  it 
(rttrrwm  laungrriim*),  and  W(  re  aUo  lixfd  lo  the 
beads  of  the  lour  snow-whiie  horses'*  The  car 
was  elevated  so  that  he  who  triumphed  might  he 
the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  procession,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  he  was  obliged  to  ntand  erect 
(in  curm  stautis  tburno^^).  A  friend,  more  especially 
a  son,  was  soiuclimes  carried  in  the  same  chariot 
hy  his  si'lc.'»  \S'hon  Gerroanicus  celet>rated  his 
triumph,  the  car  was  "loaded"  with  five  of  his 
children  in  addition  to  himself.'*  'ITiC  triumphal 
car  had,  in  general,  no  pole,  the  horses  being  led  by 
men  who  were  stationed  at  their  heads. 

The  chariot  was  an  attribute  not  only  of  the  gods, 
but  of  various  imaginary  beings,  such  as  Victory, 
often  so  represented  on  coins,  vases,  and  sculptures 
('/it»a.  c\t\  Vu.lona  tnstttcTQO*);  Niglit  (jVoj  fngia 
aubrecia^^) ;  and  Aurora,  whom  Virpil  represents  as 
driving  either  two  horses"  or  four,"  in  this  agreeing 
with  the  figure  in  our  last  woodcut.  In  general, 
the  poets  are  rnorc  specific  as  to  the  iiumbei  of 
hursea  in  tho  chariots  of  the  deities,  and  it  rarely 
exceeded  two.     Jupiler,  as  the  lather  uf  the  gods. 
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drtrcs  four  white  horses  when  he  goes  vmed  with 
hi9  thundfrholt  to  rrsist  the  giants:  Pluto  i&  Jiawn 
by  four  bla<*Ic  hordes.    Tlie  fulIuwiDg  line, 

**  Quadnjugia  rt  Phafms  eijuit,  ct  Delia  HjeT*,"* 
is  in  accordance  nut  only  with  numerous  passages 
of  the  pacta,  but  with  many  wiirks  of  art.  A  bronze 
Lantp*  shows  the  moon,  or  Diana,  descending  in  a 
biga,  and  followed  by  Apollo,  who  is  crowned  with 
rays  as  he  rises  in  a  quadriga.  The  same  contrast 
is  exlilbitcd  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  showing  the 
devices  on  iwo  getiia  in  the  royal  collection  at  Ber- 
lin. Hiat  on  the  \e(i  band,  representing  ApoUo 
encircled  by  the  twelve  signs,  cuIIb  to  mind  the  cn- 


graring  on  the  seal  nf  Amphitryon,  "  Cum  (inadri- 
gis  sol  exoriens."'  In  the  .f^neid.*  I^atinus  drives 
a  chariot  and  lour  to  express  his  claim  to  be  de- 
scended from  Apollo.  The  chariots  of  Jupiter  and 
of  tho  Sun  are,  moreover,  pninted  on  ancient  vases 
with  wings  proceedmi^  from  the  extremities  of  the 
axle  (TrrqvOi'  af>fia  ;'  volucrcm  cvrmm*). 

These  siipemalural  chariots  were  drawn  not  only 
by  horses,  but  by  a  great  variety  o(  brute  or  imagi- 
nary Iw'ingH.  Thus  Medea  received  from  the  Sun  a 
car  with  winged  dragons.^  Juno  is  drawn  by  pea- 
rm-ks.'  Dinna  by  stags,'  Venus  by  doves  or  swans, 
Minerva  by  owls.  Mercurj'  by  rams,  and  Apollo  by 
grilTons.  To  the  car  of  Bacchus,  and,  consequently, 
of  Ariadne  {rid.  CAnsTiuH,  p.  209),  are  yoked  ceii* 
taurs,  tigeis  and  lynxes : 

"  7V  hijuffum  pictia  insignia  frenia 
C(Ala  prcmis  lynciim.^^** 

Chariots  executed  in  icrra-coua.  {quadriga  ficti- 
t€a"),  in  broriM;.  or  in  marble,  an  example  of  which 
last  IS  shown  in  the  nnnexetl  woodcut  from  on  an- 
cient chariot  in  the  Vatican,  were  among  the  most 
br'Auliful  ornamonLs  «f  templrs  and  other  public  edi- 
fices. 


No  pains  were  spared  in  their  decoi.ition ;  and 
Pliny  informs  us'*  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  were  employed  upon  them.  In  numcroua 
instances  they  were  designed  tn  perpoiuaie  thti 
fame  of  those  who  had  conquered  in  the  charioi- 
nce.**  As  the  emblem  of  victory,  the  (juadriga  w-as 


1.  (Mutlt.,  T,,  8.)  — 2.  rB&rtoli,  Ant.  Lac«me.  li.,  8.)  — 3. 
{PI»ut.,  Aniphil.,  i.,  I,  2M.)— 4.  (tii.,  IM.f— J.  (Plato.  Phnd.J 
— «.  (Uor..  rnrm.,  i.,  34,  B.>— 7.  (Atwllod..  i.,  8,  38.)— 8.  (OriJ, 
Mot..ii.,  S3I.)— 1).  (ClauJiiui.  Do  LnuH.  Stil..  m.,  9b5-SW.— 
C^Jtntw.  PliiKxlian  Marblvv,  pi.  xi.)— 10.  (Oviil,  Mm.,  rv.,  33. )~ 
II.  (PIm.,  It-  N.,  ix.iii.,  4.)  — 12,  CU.  N.,  xxur.,  W.)— IS. 
(Pau*.,  VI.,  10.) 
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sometimes  a/lopted  by  the  Ronans  to 
umphal  arch  by  being  placed  an  its 
even  in  the  private  houses  of  great  d 
ot3  were  dutplnyetl  as  the  iodicalions  of  rant/ 
memorials  of  ctmquest  and  of  trimnph  * 
CUSTO'OES.  <K,rf.  CowiTi.,  p  297  ) 
CY'ATHUS  iKvaBoc),  a  Greek  and  Kom'-i 
measure,  containing  one  twelfth  of  the  act 
or  -0625  of  a  pint  English  It  eras,  in  laif.r' 
at  least,  the  measure  of  the  common  drinlun 
among  the  Romans,  who  borrowed  it  ftoj 
Greeks.'  The  form  of  the  cyalhus  used  4 
quets  was  that  of  a  small  la:tl(^,  by  tneans  of 
the  wine  was  conveyed  into  the  drinking-cup 
the  large  Tcssel  {icpar^p)  in  which  it  was 
Two  of  ibcae  cyathi  are  represented  in  the 
woodcut  from  the  Museo  Boriionico,  roL  it^} 


Tl  "  eyatbua  *ras  the  uncia,  considered 
ercnce  lo  the  s^xtarius  as  the  unit :  hence 
Mcitana  used  for  a  vc&sel  containing  the  sixth 
sextarius,  or  two  ryatbi,  guadrana  for  one  cQ 
ing  three  cyathi,  tncna  for  four  cyatlii,  ^mna 
five  cyathi,  iVc  • 

•CVCLAM  r.US  (KVKlufnvo^\  a  plants  oT 
Dioscorides  ;.i^  unions  two  .species.  The  fil 
pears  lo  be  the  Cyclamen  Eurpp<rumt  or 
Sow-hrcad.  A  '»out  the  second  there  has  been 
dilTerence  of  opinion.  Dodoufeus  and  H; 
conclude  that  it  was  the  Bitter-sweet  {Saiain 
cizmara) ;  but  Sprengel  follows  Gesner  in  rel 
It  to  the  I^niccra  pcftdymenum,  or  VN'oodbma 

*CYCNUS(«tVi'p().     This,  appellation,  as  J 
remarks,  is  generally  applied  to  tlie  Ana*  C 
It.,  or  ^V'ild  8vvan  ;  but  somelimea  also  lo  \hi 
Olor,  or  Tame  Swan.     It  is  to  the  wild  swoi 
the  Homeric  epithet  Aatihxodetpoci  "long-nodj 
is  paniculariy  applicable.*    "  It  is  (o  this  9 
(the  Anaj  Cyenus),'^   observes  Griffith,  "  lli^ 
ancients  altrihuled  so  melodious  a  voice  :  bd 
opinion,  however  accredited,  was  not  universal 
was  coniesled  by  Lupian,  Pliny,  and  .1-;han 
even  Virgil  speaks  only  o(  the  disagreeable 
the  Bwnn.     Some  mcMlrrns  hnve^  notwitbs 
adupted  the  popular  notions  of  the  anciunls 
subject,  nnd,  nven  in  cnnlrQflirlion  to  the  e 
of  their  senses,   have    endeavoured    to  peel 
themselves  of  its  truth.     It  is  suflicient  to  <^ 
from  all  creditable  evidence,  that  the  opinioo  I 
terly  unfounded-    The  swan  neither  sings  J 
its  lifetime,  nor,  as  some  assort,  just  befoi 
drath.    The  comparatively  modern  discovery  d 
lUiick  Swan  aerms  to  lead  lo  the  oonclusiol 
the  Cycnua  Niger  of  antiquity  was  ool  altogd 
fshulous  creature.'" 


I.  (Jut.,  viii.,  3.)—!.  (Vurn,  De  Liniar.  [.at.,  v.,  IM, 
IbtO— S.  (Decker,  Chmriklw,  toI.  i.,  n.  4fl3.)— 4.  (Wii 
Piifi)].  Mrtni.,  &r. — HusMiy  na  ADcJrm  Woiifhu,  A.c. )- 
optinut.,  U.  P.,  v]i..g.— OioMor^  li.,  193.— HsnkHiui 
It.  N^  xxr.  M.)— 6.  (Aduu,  Aprend.,  a.  ▼.>— 7.  (Crifll 
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CTMBALUM. 


CYNOCEPHAU. 


ONUTM  MALUM,  the  Quince,  the  fruit  of 

PiracM  Cijdrtnta.     Tho  name  iiroso  from  that  of 

iiy  uf  Cydiin,  in  Crete,  whence  they  were  nrst 

{hi  l«  *itrr^oe.     Cato  first  fiiiive  il  ihe  appella- 

pf  Co(oneum  malum,  and  Phny  followed  him. 

^ient  writers  mention  several  varieties  of  the 

:  thas  ihe  true  onM  (wvduvin)  were  small 

sod  :  another  kind,  the  arpoi-Ona,  was  of  a 

and  sweeter  than  the  former.    Columella 

les  three  kinds,  namely,  Stnahea^  Mustea, 

wy/omfU.    The  last,  however,  iK'lonjis  to  the 

I  unidy.    The  Quincc-tree  is  btill  called  kv- 

norlhem  Greece.     According  to  Sihlhorp, 

liivated  in  gardens  with  the  apiilc-lrcc* 

HINDIS  (KVfuvdif).     (Vid.  HiKRjii.) 

SLAS  {Ki'K^uf)  wtia  a  circular  robe  worn  by 

to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  wa«  nflix- 

d  with  gold. 

Htec  nunc  auraJa  cyclade  signat  humum^** 

nder  ScvertJS,  in  his  other  allempls  to  re- 
(he  luxury  of  his  age.  ordained  that  women 

only  possess  one  (Tyclas  each,  and  that  it 

not  be  adorned  with  more  than  six  uncis  of 
The  cyelas  appears  to  have  been  usually 
ot  some  thin  material  {ttnui  in  cydade*).  It 
led,  sttnunif  other  maiaoces  of  Culi<jula's  ef* 
icy,  that  he  someiinica  went  into  putilic  in  a 
pt  of  thio  dt'soripliun.'     For  the  lileralure  of 

ijcct,  si'C  Ilupcrli,  aU  Juc  ,  vi.,  ti59. 

BA  {.iri'fiCr})  IS  derived  from  ^v/i^of,  a  hollow, 

employed  to  signify  any  small  kind  oi  boat 
Ml  lakes,  rivers,  die*  It  appears  to  have 
nacb  (be  same  as  the  undncv  and  Mcapha, 

kCATIOK  ) 

MBALI7M  {KL'ftSnXov),  a  musical  instrument, 
shape  of  two  half  globes,  which  were  held, 
each  hand,  by  the  perfonner.  and  played  by 
nnick  B^iinsi  each  other.    Ihe  word  U  nri- 

Greek,  being  derived  from  kv/iCo^,  a  hollow, 
rhict)  the  l^im  cymba^  cymimm,  iScc,  seem  to 

^-rf^ti'd      In  Greek  it  has  several  other  sig- 

Iho  cone  of  a  holmec ;'   U  is  also 

ia,*  the  vessel  of  puriticatioii  placed 

of  a  house  where  there  h;id  been  demh.' 

this,  It  is  often  employed  metaplinrJDally  fiH" 

y.  noisy  person,  as  in  I  Connihians,  xin.,  I, 
TilKfrius  Cnjsar  called  Apion  the  grammarian, 
[»»•  muncfi.'*  In  the  middle-age  Latin  it  is 
if  A  church  or  convent-bell,  and  somelimes 
dome  Ufa  church. '^ 


Several  kinds  of  cymbals  are  found  on  aneicnl 
monuments,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
names  have  been  preserved  by  the  grammarians 
and  lexicographers  ;  hut  the  descriptluiis  of  the  lat- 
ter arc  so  vague,  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
one  with  the  otlier.  A  large  class  of  cymbals  was 
termed  Kpovfiara,  which,  if  they  were  really  distinct 
from  the  KftoraXa,  as  Spohn  and  Lampe  suppose, 
cannot  now  be  exactly  desrnbed.  { Vtd  Cbota- 
LVH.)  The  preceding  drawing  of  a  Hpavfta  is  taken 
from  an  ancient  marble,  and  inserted  on  the  author- 
ily  of  f5pohn.' 

The  KpifjGdka  mcnliored  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo'  were  of  this  kind,  played  on  by  a  chorus 
of  Deliana.  The  scabilla  or  Kpvvj:t!^ui  were  also  on 
the  same  principle,  only  played  with  ilic  fool,  and 
inserted  in  the  shoe  of  the  perforuier ;  they  were 
used  by  flute-players,  perhaps  to  beat  time  to  their 
music" 

Othftr  kinds  of  cymbals  were,  the  nXarayy,  an  in- 
vention of  Arehytas,  mentioned  by  Arislolle,*  and 
its  diminutive  TTAamyuvtov,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Julius  Pollux  and  Hcsyehius,*  appears  to 
have  been  a  child's  rattle,  u^i^o^,  the  two  parts 
of  which  8uidas  tells  us*  were  made  of  diflercnt 
materials,  for  the  sake  of  vnrtety, of  sound;  Korv' 
Xat,  mentioned  in  the  fragmenLs  of  jtschylus.  with 
acvoral  others  noted  by  Lampe  in  his  work  Dc  Cym- 
bittiM^  but  perhaps  without  sulHcienl  authority. 

The  cymb.ll  waa  usually  made  in  the  fonn  of  two 
half  glolws,  pitfrcT  running  ofT  towards  a  point  so 
as  to  be  gra.'jped  hy  ihe  whole  hand,  or  with  a  han- 
dle. Il  was  coininnnly  of  bronze,  but  sometimes  of 
baser  material,  to  which  Aristophanes  alludes,  *  The 
subjoined  woodcut  of  a  cymbaltslria  is  taken  from 
an  ancient  marble,  and  given  oti  the  authority  of 
Lampe.    See  also  the  figure  in  page  189. 
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The  cymbal  was  a  very  ancient  inslrumcni.  be- 
ing used  in  the  worship  of  Cybrle,  Bacchus,  Juno, 
and  all  the  earlier  deiliesof  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
mythology.  !i  probably  came  from  the  East,  from 
whonre,  through  the  Phfenicians,  it  was  conveye.!  to 
Spain.'  Among  the  Jews  it  appears  (from  3  Chron., 
v.,  13,  13.  —  Nehem.,  xii ,  27)  to  have  been  an  in- 
strument in  common  use.  At  Rome  we  lirst  hear 
of  It  in  Livy's  accounl  of  the  Bacchic  orgies,  which 
were  introduced  from  Etruria  ' 

For  Mistrum,  which  some  have  referred  to  the 
class  otcifmbala,  ace  Sistbck. 

•C  YNOCEPII'AL!  {KvvoKii;^a>.oi),  a  fabulous  race* 
with  the  hea4l3  of  dogs,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
others  as  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
Cynocephali  of  the  ancients,  however,  were  m  real- 
ity a  5|>ccies  of  large  balioon,  with  elongated,  dog- 
like head,  flat  and  compressed  checks,  projecting 
and  Blrong  teeth,  and  a  forehead  depres&ed  below 
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J>td<fa»w»eikiriWMiM<iflfcaartiu.    2«oC-f 

theaiBUlantxorUieaTBaaad  bands, 
(>ve  to  ^Kvr  i-jmuiM  a  reacaDfatenee  u>  hnamucy 
an  *'  ^<i;uatiog' 

*  1    (cvro/Awaonv    or    -or^k    tbe 

ptpper,  the  Ea^liafa  habahai,  aaya,  wMi  reapeet  to 
tbe  etymolocr  of  tbe  void,  "  it  ia  eaUod  Hoaods*- 
loo^e  because  it  ties  the  tongacs  of  doga ;  wheth- 
er true  or  not,  1  have  ocrer  tried."* 

fl.  The  name  of  a  6ah  mentuxied  by  Atheiura&. 
Readslet  aappoaea  it  a  apecies  of  the  BooKloaBas  or 
Sole* 

•CrXOCKAMfiE  (nrroupc^X  a  P^ant,  which 
Kprengel,  in  hia  hiatorf  of  Dotany,  seta  iluwn  aa  tbe 
Chettapodium  clhum^  or  whit^  Goose- foirt ;  bat  in 
liui  Lflitton  tif  Dioscondes  ?ie  joins  Bauhiii  ia  buld- 
inf  It  tn  tie  the  TkeJygoimm  eynocramht* 

•(n'NOMVIA  iKWoftvla),  llie  Dog-fljr,  or  Jfiuca 
fsnifM.* 

•CY.VOIIAISTES  (irvwipatffTvc).  the  Dog-tick, or 
Araru$  Ktrinu*.  L.* 

•CVSOK'ODOS  {trwopoSov).  ^'Noneof  thecoitk- 
mpirtatfirs,"  obaervea  Adams,  '•  ofler  any  explana- 
Hon  of  what  it  was ;  but,  as  tbe  word  aignifies  the 
I>iig-rct»e,  or  Rnsa  cantna,  it  ia  probable  thai  il  was 
the  Mmt!  35  ili(!  KvvftaBann'"^ 

•CVN0S13ATLiM(«vwScfaTw).  "The comment- 
ators aro  nut  quite  agreed  respecting  this  plant," 
observes  Adama.    **  Uierbnch  makes  it  to  be  iho 


D. 

DACTYIJOTHE'CA  (JoBn/jodifc^),  a 
box  wlkere  nnga  were  kept.'  Tbe  name  wasi 
afifdicd  to  a  cabiDet  or  collection  of  j<^" 
kwv  6tim  Pliay '  that  Scaarus,  ihr  »ir\ 
was  the  firal  person  at  Room  wbo  bud  a 
of  this  kind,  and  that  hia  waa  the  only  ooel 
per  broo^  to  Rome  the  coOection  ol  M 
which  be  pUeed  in  the  Capitol.  Joints  Oea«r 
pbeed  ^x  dactyliolhecc  ia  ibe  Temple  o^  V| 
Genetnx* 

DACTY IXS  C«JasTwtoc).    ( rid.  Pes). 

DADUCHUS  {SifSovx^i).     iV^d^  Etasi 

D£DA  IA  (Amda?^).  a  fcstlTal 
Itoolia  in  boooor  of  Hura,  suraamed 
or  TeJ.eia.*    Its  ori^n  and  mode  of  cclot 
thus  described  by  Pausanias :'  Hera  was 
With  Zeua,  and  withdrew  hcTwIf  to  Etibtta. 
not  being  able  to  persuade  her  to  return, 
Cithmon,  who  then  governed  Plata?ff,  and  ' 
said  to  be  unequalled  in  wisdom.     He  advised  I 
to  g€4  a  wooden  statue,  to  dress  and  place  it 
chariot,  and  to  say  that  it  was  Platiea,  the  i 
of  Asopus,  whom  he  was  going  to  luaiTjm 
followoti  the  advice  of  CilhsTon,  and  no      '" 
Hera  htfard  of  her  husband's  projected 
than  shp  rrlumed.     But  when,  on  approat 
chariot  and  dragging  off  the  covenngs,  sh«j 
wooden  statue,  she  wag  pleased  with  the' 
and  became  reconciled  to  Zeus,    In  remembr 
Hota  popii/era ;  Sprcngel  tbtlows  Dodonicus  in  re- ,  of  this  reconciliation,  the  Platieans  solcmniied 


fernng  it  to  the  Koaa  cantHu,  or  Hep-tree ;  and 
Stackiiouse  ut  first  mclines  to  this  opmiun.  but  af- 
terward dceitles  in  favour  uf  the  Jtubiu  IHaux.  1 
am  ot  opinion  that  il  was  iiio»t  probably  tbe  Rosa 
camna  '* 

•CVNOPS  {Ki-rui(/).  Both  Sprengel  and  Slack- 
house  call  this  plant  PlojUago  (jumrju,  but  tlie  latter 
beaitates  about  making  it  tbe  i\  FsyUiuni,  or  Flca- 
wart.' 

•CVPE'UUS  (jriffctpnc  or  -ov),  the  Cypcrus  ra- 
tutulus,  a  plant  still  vcrj'  common  on  tbe  Greek 
islaitda.  Il  ia  menlioneJl  by  Thcocnius  as  an  agree- 
able plant,  and  is  aho  noticed  by  Homer  and  Si- 
cander.  Aecordiiig  to  Dodwell,  the  rf>ots  ore  taken 
medicinally  for  disorders  uf  the  wtouiacb.  The 
loaves  are  used  fi*r  stringing  and  hringirig  llio  roots 
tu  Athens,  mid  for  lyirig  the  wild  ]ig8  un  the  culti- 
vated tree  *• 

•CV'PRUS  {KVTTpof),  a  plant ;  according  lo  Pliny, 
the  same  '.vilh  tbe  Ltfiunintm  Martyn,  however, 
remarks,  that  Prosper  Alpinus  found  plenty  of  plania 
.n  Egypt  answering  to  Uiubcondes'  de»cTiptiun  of 
the  Cyprus,  bnt  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the 
Italian  Liguatruiii,  or  Privet,  did  not  grow  iu  K^^ypt. 
It  has  since  been  settled,  according  to  Adiims,  (hat 
it  is  a  species  of  Lawtonia,  either  the  incrmis  ur  llie 
•Iba,  Lam." 

•CVT'ISUS  («iiTi<Tor).  "There  has  been  consid- 
erable diversUy  of  opinion  respecting  this  plant. 
Ilie  point,  however,  seeuia  at  last  lu  have  been 
aelUod  by  Marlyn  and  Sprengel  in  favour  of  the 
Jf«d«ajo  arAtffM,  or  Tree  Mcdick.'*  Sibtliorp  found 
the  M.  arhurea  growing  among  Ute  rocks  around 
Mhens.*" 
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festival  of  tbe  dvdala,  which  owes  its  name  to, 
iJa?.u,  the  appellation  by  which,  in  ancient  times,! 
ues  and  other  works  of  ingenious  and  curious ' 
manship  were  designalt:^.*    Pausaui;is  was  I«ttf1 
the  festival  was  held  ever)'  seventh  year ,  hut  btj 
lieves  that  it  took  place  at  shorter  inlerTals,i 
he  was  unable  (o  discover  the  exact  lime 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  two  festiri 
this  name :  one,  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
tirons  alone,  was  called  the  Ustcr  D^tlaU  (At  " 
fiiKftu),  And  was  held  in  the  following  manuer: 
the  neigbbourhood  of  Alaleomcne  was  the  gr 
oak-forest  of  Borotia,  and  in  it  a  number  of  i 
trunks.     Into  this  forest  ihe  Platieans  weot,afi4j 
posed  pieces  of  cooked  meat  to  the  ravens, 
lively  watching  upon  which  tree  any  of  the 
after  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat,  would  scttJvi 
the  trees  on  which  any  of  the  ravens  settled 
cut  down  and  worked  into  doedala,  i   e. 
hewn  statues. 

The^far  Dadala  {^aiCdXa  iiir\a?.a\,  in  tbv 
bmtion  of  which  Mie  Plalsrans  were  j»)ined  byl 
Diber  Dcpotiatis, took  place  every  sixtieth  year; 
cause  at  one  time,  when  tbe  Plattcans  were 
from  tlieir  country,  the  festival  had  not  been 
brated  for  a  period  of  sixty  years.     At  each  of  1 
b'sser  D,i^dn!n  fourteen  statues  were  madp  ui 
manner  described   above,   and   disiribuied  hy 
eimottg  the  towns  of  PlaticK,  Coronea, 
Tanogra,  Chteronea.  Orchomenos,    l^badea* 
Thebes ;  (be  smaller  towns  look  one  statue  u» 
mun.     Tlie  Boeotians  assembled  on  lite  honk^ofl 
Asopus ;  here  a  statue  of  Hera  was  adorned 
raised  on  a  chariot,  and  a  young  bride  led  die 
cession.     The  Bofotians  then  decided  by  lot 
order  ihcy  were  to  form  ihe  proces.sion,  ai 
their  chariots  away  from  the  river  and  up' 
CiihfiTon,  on  llje  summit  of  which  an  alMT 
erected  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  filled  togc 
hTce  stones.     This  altar  was  covered  with  aqi 
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if  dry  WDOil,  and  ihe  'onus,  persona  of  rank,  and 

•r  wealthy  individtialfl,  offered  rarh  a  hfifor  to 

ind  a  bull  lo  Zeus,  with  plenty  of  uinc  and 

and  at  iho  same  time  placed  the  diedala 

Uic  altar.     Fur  tUosc  ^vlm  did  not  possess  suf- 

;aos,  il  was,  customary  lo  ofTer  auiall  sheop ; 

inr  otTeniigs  WfTL*  burned  in  llie  same  rnan- 

^hu&e  of  the  weolihk'r  purboua.     The  fire 

ittmed  both  ofTeniivs  and  altar,  and  the  inmirnse 

thus  kindled  was  seen  far  and  wide 

aectiunl  of  the  arigin  of  the  di^elfila  given  by 

tnJJLS  agrees  in  (tie  a\am  points  with  the  story 

pd  bv  Plutarch,*  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Pla- 

ila-iljila  ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  Plularcli 

^crlt«  Zeus  as  receiving  hi»  advice  to  deceive 

from   Alalcurnencd,   and    that   he  caHn  the 

Icn  statue  by  whieh  <he  truJdeiys  was  lo  be  de- 

Dft.-<lala  inKlead  of  Platafa.     Plutarch  aho 

some  remarks  respecting  the  meaning  of  ihc 

Ival,  a/id  thinks  that  the  dispute  between  Zeus 

Hera  had  reference  lo  the  physical  revolutions 

dch  Bofoiia.  at  a  very  remote  period,  had  been 

and  their  reconnliation  to  llie  reatoration 

Icr  in  the  dements.' 

►ACRYDIOX  (diucpiSiov),  a  name  for  Scam- 
',  given  lo  it  by  Alexander  uf  Trallcs.    {Vtd. 

kOT-VU  (AdHrv^otl  the  fruit  of  the  Palm- 

Tbr  earlier  Greek  writers  called  this  by  the 

of  ^olvitfr,  (^iviKOC  i^uXavot,  and  pfnimofiu' 

Tlie  appellation  duKrvXrn  occurs  first  in  the 

of  the  medical  authors,  but  came  afterward 

^ccirral  use;  from  il  the  name  of  the  fruit  in 

LioD  IS  derived  in  all  the  modern  languatji-s  of 

Thus  they  are  called  dactt/tcj  in  Spanish, 

I.)   Iialian.  tiattdn  in  German,  and  dattx  in 

rh  and  Fnahsh.     {Vtd.  PiirEMx.)* 

►AMASU'.MLM    ( Jo/iaaui'iov ),    a    plant,   the 

acMrditig  lo  Galen,  with  the  u^uafia  of  Dios- 

l««.     Stfpliuns  cults  it  Plantatro  aquatica.    Cur- 

S^ensel,  and  Sibthorp  accordingly  acknowl- 

Jt  as  the  Water  Plantain,  ur  AUtma  piantaffo, 

>T   INJURfA  ACTIO.     The  Aquilia  lex, 

first  chapter,  provided  that,  if  a  man  unlaw- 

(mju-na)  killed  a  slave  or  quadruped  {t/ua  pecu- 

,mamero  nl)  which  belonged  to  another,  he  was 

to  pay  lo  the  owner  the  highest  value  that 

iTc  or  anunal  had  within  the  year  preceding 

mlawfu)  act.     By  the   third   chapter  he  was 

10  p.-iy  the  highest  value  that  the  sliive  or 

liad   wiihin  the  thirty  days  preceding  tlie 

kwful  act.    A  person  whose  slave  was  killed 

i)  iMighl  either  prosecute  the  offender  capi- 

{capilaU  rrimtm),  or  might  bring  his  action  for 

under  this  lex.     The  actions  of  the  lex 

Umtdones  dirultt)  were  Iiniii£'d  lu  damage 

■lual  contact  {corpare),  and  only  the  *iw  tii.T 

dug  damaged  could  sue.     Afterward,  an 

}jto  was  given  in  the  eaBe  wliere  the  injury 

corfMin  but  not  cwporr. ;  aa  if  a  man  ptr- 

%  neighbour's  slave  to  get  up  u  tree,  and  he 

»wii  and  died,  or  was  injured  :  such  actio  was 

to  him  who  had  a  jus  in  re.* 

IM  signifies  generally  any  injury  lo  a  per- 

ly.  and  it  in  either  dammiin  fnctum, 

damage  done,  or  damnum  infcctum,  metu- 

im,  dam>tge  apprehended.     (V'lJ,   Dimnum  Jx- 

rcH  )     l>.image  done  to  our  actual  property  in 

called   damnum  ;    that   damage   which    is 

nur  being  prevenied  from  acquiring  a 

tl»  Prrp«r*t-  Braoa.,  lii.,  p.  83,  and  Frum., 
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certain  gain  is  called  lucrum  cessans :  both  arc 
sometimes  compreht^nded  under  the  phrase  "  id 
quod  interest,"  though  this  expression  is  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  iliat  compensation  which  a  man 
claims  bejond  ihe  bate  value  of  the  thmg  damaged, 
and  sometimes  it  signities  the  bare  loss  only.  Tu 
make  good  any  daiuagu  done  is  culled  damiiuro 
pneetare. 

The  causes  of  damnum  are  either  cliance  (casvt) 
or  the  acts  of  human  beings,  whirh,  when  rharne- 
terized  by  dolus  malus  or  culpa,  become  damnum 
in  the  restricted  and  legal  sense.  (Kid.  Culpa.) 
Delay  (mora)  is  included  by  some  writers  under  the 
cauar.'i  of  damnum,  but  it  might  be  appropriately 
considered  as  a  form  of  culpa. 

DAMNLiM  INFECTUM  is  damage  not  done,  but 
apprehended.  For  inbtance,  if  a  man  feared  that 
mischief  might  happen  to  his  properly  from  the  di- 
lapidated stale  of  his  neighbour's  buildings,  ho  could 
require  from  the  owner,  or  from  the  <w:cupier  w-ho 
had  a  jus  in  re,  ur  even  from  the  possessor,  sceiiri- 
ty  (cauiio)  against  the  mischief  that  was  appre- 
hended. The  mode  of  obtaining  this  cautio  was 
by  the  damni  infeeti  actio.  The  actor  was  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  require  the  cautiu,  caluin- 
nix  causa.  If  the  cautiu  w.is  not  given  wiihin  the 
time  named  by  the  judex,  the  actor  was  jiermiLted 
to  take  possession  of  Ttic  ruinous  edifice.  If  a  man's 
house  fell  and  injured  the  house  of  a  neighbour  l>e- 
Ibro  any  cauiio  had  been  given,  the  sufferer  had  no 
right  of  arnion.  if  the  person  whose  house  had  tum- 
bled down  wns  ronlcnt  lo  relinquish  all  right  to 
what  had  fallen  on  his  ueighbour's  premises.^ 

OAMOS'IA  {6af/oaca),  the  escort  or  suite  of  the 
Sparlan  kings  in  time  of  war.  It  consisted  of  hia 
tent  comrades  {GvaKrjvoi),lo  whom  the  |iolemarchs, 
Pythians,  and  three  of  the  equals  {o(ioiot)  also  be- 
longed  .*  of  the  prophets,  surgeons,  flute-players, 
volunteers  in  the  army,'  Olympian  conquerors,* 
public  servants,  &c.  I'lie  two  ephors  who  attend- 
eil  the  king  on  military  expeditions  also  formed  part 
of  the  damosia.* 

DAN.\KE  (6aviUtt),  the  name  of  h  foreign  coin. 
according  lo  Hesye.hius*  worth  a  Utile  more  than 
an  obolos  According  lo  some  writers  it  was  a 
Persian  coin.'  This  name  wa.s  also  given  to  the 
obolos  wliicli  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead 
to  pay  Ihe  ferryman  in  Iladcs.'  At  the  openii.g  of 
a  grave  at  Same  in  Cephallenia,  a  coin  was  found 
between  the  tnetli  of  Ihe  corpse.' 

DANE!  ON.     {Vid.  Interest  or  Mowey.) 

•DAPH.NE  i'iu9vi)),  the  iMurvs  of  Ihe  Romans, 
nnd  our  Bay-tree  ;  not  thu  Laurel,  as  it  is  frequent- 
ly rendered.  '*  Translators, "  observes  Marlyn, 
''  rrefpiently  confound  the  Laurel  and  the  Bay,  as  if 
they  were  the  same  tree,  and  what  the  Romans 
called  Laurvs.  Our  Laurel  was  hardly  known  in 
Eupipe  till  the  latter  end  of  the  sixieenUi  ccniury, 
about  which  time  it  appears  lo  have  been  brought 
from  Trehizond  to  Constantinopie.  and  thence  into 
most  parls  of  Eurnpe  The  Laurel  haa  no  fine 
smeU,  which  is  a  properly  ascribed  to  tlio  Laurus 
by  Virgil.  Nor  is  the  Laiircl  remarkable  for  crack- 
ling in  the  fire,  of  which  there  is  abundant  raenlion 
with  regard  to  the  Laurus-  These  characters  agree 
very  w<'ll  with  the  Day  tree,  which  seems  to  be 
most  certainly  the  Lauivt  of  the  ancirnis.  and  is  at 
this  time  frequent  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of 
Italy.  The  first  discoverers  of  the  Laurus  gave  il 
the  name  of  Lauroceraaua,  because  it  has  a  leaf 
something  like  a  bay  and  a  fruit  like  a  cherry."** 
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It.  snort,  as  Adams  remarks,  the  da^xTi  is  the  Lau- 
ruj  nobilis,  h.  'I'ho  6uOyjj  'A/.tidvdfteta  of  Dios- 
cohdes  is  unquesUoniibly,  acconJing  to  the  same 
authonty,  the  Outrhor's  Broom,  or  Alcxandrean 
Laurel,  i.  c,  Husnu  Ht/poghs*vm.* 

DAPHNEPIIOR'IA  (Aa^vft^opia),  a  festivaJ  cel- 
ebrated every  mutti  year  ai  Thebes  in  honour  of 
ApoUu,  suniamcd  Ismciiius  or  Galaxius.  Its  uanic 
WQS  derived  from  the  branches  of  bay  {da^vai)  whieli 
were  carrie^l  by  thubc  who  took  part  in  its  celebra- 
tion. A  full  account  of  the  festival  is  given  by 
ProcluB."  At  one  time  all  the  Xottana  of  Arne 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  at  the  command  of  an 
oracle,  laid  siege  to  Thelws,  which  was  at  the  same 
lime  attucked.  by  the  Pelasgiuns,  and  rava^jed  llic 
neijTbbouring  country.  But  when  the  day  came 
on  which  bulh  {larties  had  to  celebrate  a  festival 
of  Apollo,  a  trure  was  concluded,  and  on  the  day 
uf  ttie  festival  tttey  went  with  bay-boughs  to  the 
temple  of  the  god.  But  ISxJrmalas.  ilic  5encr.ii  of 
the  UtEotiims,  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  zuw  a 
young  man  who  presented  to  him  a  completo  sun 
of  aniiour.  and  wlio  made  bitr.  vow  to  instiiute  a 
festival,  Ut  be  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  in  hon- 
our of  Apollo,  at  which  ibo  Thcbana,  with  bay- 
boughs  in  their  bands,  were  to  go  to  bis  temple. 
When,  on  the  third  day  after  this  vision,  both  par- 
ties aguin  were  engaged  in  close  combat,  Poleum- 
tae  gamed  the  victory.  He  now  fulfilled  bis  prt»m- 
ise,  and  walked  himself  to  the  temple  of  AjjoIIo  in 
llie  manner  prescrihed  by  the  being  he  bad  seen  m 
bis  vision.  And  ever  since  Umt  time,  contmucs 
Proclus,  this  custom  has  been  strictly  oiKierved. 
Rcsptt'iLing  ttic  mfKlc  uf  celebration,  he  adds  .  Ai 
the  daphnephoria  they  aduin  a  piece  of  olive-wood 
with  garlands  of  bay  and  vahuus  flowers;  on  the 
op  of  It  a  bruxeii  globe  is  placed,  from  which  siuall- 
er  ones  are  suspended  ;  purple  gnrlftmls,  smallnr 
tlian  those  at  the  top,  are  attached  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  covered 
with  a  crocus-coloured  envelope.  By  the  glolre  on 
the  top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  is  identical 
with  Apollo  ;  the  globe  immediately  below  the  first 
represents  the  moim  ;  and  ibe  smaller  suspciidiiig 
globes  arc  syintKil.t  of  the  stars.  The  nornber  of 
garlands  being  365,  indicates  the  course  of  the  year 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  walkinl  a  youth, 
whose  father  and  mother  must  be  living,  This 
youth  was,  acconling  to  Paustinias,*  chf>*en  priest 
of  Apollo  every  year,  and  called  ^aavit-^upof  •  he 
was  always  of  a  handsome  figure  ana  strong,  and 
taken  from  the  moftt  distinguished  familica  of 
Thebes.  Immediately  before  this  youthful  priest 
walked  his  nearest  kinsman,  who  hore  the  adorned 
piece  of  olive-wood,  which  was  called  Kunru.  The 
pri<*8t  followed,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bay-branch, 
with  dishevelled  and  floating  hair,  wearing  a  golden 
crown  on  his  head,  a  magniticcnt  robe  which  reach- 
ed down  to  his  feet  (Troi^pr)0,  and  a  kind  of  shoes, 
called  'liptKpurtde^,  from  the  general,  Ipliicralcs, 
who  had  first  introduced  ihcm.  Beliinil  tlic  priest 
there  followed  a  choir  of  maidens,  with  boughs  in 
their  hands  and  8ino:ing  liymna.  In  this  manricr 
the  procession  went  to  Ibe  Temple  of  ApuUo  Isme- 
nius  or  fialaxiu.**.  It  would  seem  l>om  Pausimiaa 
that  all  the  boys  of  the  town  wore  laurel  garlunds 
on  this  occasion,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  the 
sons  of  wealthy  parents  to  dedicate  to  the  gcwi  bra- 
zen tripods,  a  considerable  number  of  which  were 
seen  in  the  temple  by  Pausanias  himself  Among 
Ihem  was  one  which  was  said  to  have  been  dedica-  j 
ted  by  Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  was 
daphnephorus.     This  last  circumstance  shows  thai 
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the  daphnephoria,  whatever  changes  may  have  facvi 

aubsequenily  introduced,  was  a  very  ancient  ff^ival 
There  was  a  great  similaniy  betvt  (%n  this  lc» 
val  and  a  solemn  rite  observed  by  the  Delphiiu, 
who  sent  every  ninth  year  a  sacred  Iwy  to  TcmpR. 
This  boy  went  on  the  sacred  load,^  and  retuntel 
home  as  bay-bearer  (doot  79o/»f )  amid  the  joyM 
snugs  of  choruses  of  maidens.  This  »olruni(>  o^ft 
observed  in  commemoration  of  the  purificaii  ; 
Apollo  at  the  altar  in  Tempe,  whither  he  hau  u v 
atler  killing  the  Python,  and  was  held  in  the  luunti 
of  Tliargehon  (probably  on  the  seventh  rinjV  hn 
a  very  probable  cnnjerture  of  MuUer.'  !!■  '     - 

tian  daphnephoria  took  place  m  the 

and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  i.'., .  .... 

broke  ihc  purifying  bay-boughs  m  Tempe. 

The  Atliemaiis  seem  likewise  tu  have  celebrUsd 
a  festival  of  ihe  same  nature,  but  the  only  menlnn 
we  have  of  it  is  m  Proclus,*  who  Giys  that  Iba 
Athenians  honoured  tlie  seventh  day  as  sacred  to 
Apollo ;  tliat  tbey  earned  bay-boughs,  and  adorned 
the  basket  {Kuvtav,  see  CiMtpiioRos)  with  i^\ 
and  aang  hyinns  to  the  god.  Respecting  the 
nomical  character  of  the  daplinephona,  set  J 
Orcfutm  ,  p.  230 ;  and  Crcuzer,  SymboL  und  Mf 
li .  p.  leo. 

•l)APHNOrDES(<Wi«»ct'Jtf)accordingloSp 
gel,  the  Daphne  Aljnna  ;  and  the  x<^'<^^i')7  oif 
oscorides,  the  Ruscum  liacemoMUM .* 
DARE  ACTIO'NEM.    (Vtd.  Aono.  p  18.) 
DAKl'CUS   ((kipfi«of),   a   gold   com   of  f 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  figure  of  an 
crowned  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and 
other  with  a  sort  of  quadrata  incusa  or  deepe. 
The  origin  of  this  coin  is  doubtful      We  know  fi 
Herodotus'  that  Dariii.s  reformed  the  Pers-mn 
rency,  and  stamped  gold  of  the  purest  stan 
whence  it  has  been  sup(Kispil  that  the  dancus 
so  called  from  him.     Harpocmtion,  however,  i 
that  the  name  was  older  than    this   Danus, 
taken  from  an  earlier  king.    Gescnius'  fiu; 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  f 
word  signifying  king,  or  royal  palace,  or  tbfr 
of  the  king,  in  allusion  to  the  figure  stampvd 
it. 

This  coin  had  a  very  extensive  circulatioDi 
only  in  the  Persian  empire,  but  also  in   G 
The  pay  given  by  Cyras  to  the  soldiers  of  CI 
was  a  dancus  u  month  ;'  and  the  Rame  pay 
fered  tn  the  same  troops  by  Thimbnon,  a 
monian  general.*    in  the  later  books  of  the  Oil 
tameat,  the  dancus  is  supposed  to  be  men 

under  the  names  of  adarkun  (li^"?"!**)  and 
mon  (pn^ll)'" 

jtarpocration  says  that,  according  to  somQ 
sons,  Lhcdaricus  was  w<irth  twenty  silver  drac" 
which  agrct-s  with  the  statement  of  Xenoplion.' 
informs  us  that  3000  daries  were  equal  to  te 
ent«.  which  would  consequently  make  the 
equal  to  twenty  drachms'.     The  value  of  the 
cus  in  our  money,  compnied  from  the  drachmA, 
IGs.  'M.  \  but  if  reckoned  by  coniparisuu  wit 
gold  niniiey,  it  la  worth  much  more.    The  dar 
the  British  Mu.'icum  weigh  ISS  4  grams  and 
grains  re3[)cctively.     Husscy"  calculates  thiB 
cus  as  conuinuig  on  an  average  about  133  ~* 

of  pure  gold,  and  therefore  equal  in  valae  to^ 

of  a  sovereign,  or  about  II.  It.  lOd.  1-76 
Very  few  daries  have  come  down  to  us; 
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ho  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  after 

icsl  of  PiTsia,  llipy  were  melted  down 

uniItT  th«  type  of  Alexander. 

'ttlso  ailvcr  cnjna  which  go  by  ihe  name 

aixMiunt  of  tfteir  hearing  ihc  figure  of 

bat  ihcy  wore  never  called  by  this  name 

ttm»»^      Aryandes,  who  was  ajipointed 

it   by  Camhysra,  is  supposed  to 

:  who  alruok  ihcsc  aflvcr  coins.  Jn 

I  .MT  ^i*ld  comagc  of  Darius  Hystaspis.* 


R   DARK'.       SKITtKK   MUSEt'M.       ACTUAL  VIZI. 

ICILLUS  (dtftrxiAAoc).  ihe  name  of  a  ^1i 
ted  tiy  Ariatolle.  Uondelel  and  Gcaner  con- 
ir  inability  to  detcimino  what  kind  uf  fiali  it 

8VPUS  (<la*7i5rovf),  a  term  somrtimcB  ap- 
tbc  common  Hare,  or  Lcpua  limtdua^  but 
ferticularly  to  the  Lrpu*  cumculus,  theCuney 
iU  "  The  SapJMm  of  the  Bible/'  observes 
been  generally  taken  for  the  Coney, 
commcutators  seem  now  agreed  that 
the  As/dako,  an  animal  first  dedcribed 
by  the  traveller  Bruce."* 
jS  ((JatKoc),  a  plant,  three  upeciea  of 
described  by  Dioscurides.  The  lirist  of 
rding  to  Sprengel,  the  Atfiamanta  Crc- 
3d,  the  Athamanla  ccrcana  ;  and  the  3d, 
mmmtndeM.  Dierbadi  agrees  witli  Spren- 
118  makes  the  first  Hpecica  to  be  the 
I."  Golen  aujiea  that  il  is  the  same  as 
Tuvoc  StackliouBC  suggests  lliat  the  dav* 
4rfc<of  Thcophraslus  mav  be  llie  Thajfsia* 
ITOR.  lyid.  NtLJLUB.) 
DOIj'CHOI  (6eKadoixoi).Xho  metnbers  of 
of  Ten,  who  succeeded  the  'Hiirty  in  the 
power  at  Athens.  n.C.  403.*  They  were 
from  the  ten  tribes,  one  from  each  ,•  but, 
ipOAed  to  the  Thirty,  sent  ambasaadora  tu 
for  as&iatuncG  against  Thrasybulus 
They  remained  ma.Hters  of  Alliens 
Thrasybulus  obtained  poKse»siou  of 
J  Lli<'  democracy  was  restored.' 
CiliA  (6eKapxia)0T  DECADAR'CHIA 
was  a  supreuie  councd  established  in 
irccian  cities  by  tlic  Lacedirmonians, 
to  It  the  whole  government  of  thu 
)  ituectioo  of  a  Spartan  hanuo^t.  It 
od  of  the  leading  members  of  the  ar- 
rty  •  'JTiis  fcnn  of  goTfrnment  ap- 
c  been  first  established  by  Lysander  at 

iS*COS  (deKOOfiS^),  Uribery.    There  were 
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two  ictiORS  for  bribery  nt  Athens  :  one.  called  dc 
KfiafiaC  ypaf^t  lay  ai^amst  the  iK^rson  who  gave  t.ii< 
bribe ;  and  the  other,  called  Avftuv  or  dupo^uKtai 
ypaf^,  against  the  person  who  received  it.*  'Ihcse 
actions  applied  to  the  bnt>ery  of  citizens  in  the  put 
lie  assemblies  of  the  people  {tnvAeKi^tiv  rifv  iiucXij- 
(Ti'av*),  of  the  Keliora  or  any  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
of  the  fiov'>^,  and  of  the  public  advocates  {awpyo' 
poL*).  Demosthenes,*  indeed,  says  that  oratoTV 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  not*  merely  to  abstain 
from  receivmg  gifts  for  the  injury  of  the  stale,  bm 
even  to  receive  any  present  at  all 

According  to  Aristotle,'  Anytuswas  the  first  per- 
son at  Athene  w-ho  bribed  the  judges ;  and  we  learn 
from  Plutarch*  that  he  did  &o,  when  be  was  charged 
with  having  been  guilty  of  Ireaclicry  at  Pylos,  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Other  writers  say 
that  ^fehtua  was  the  first  person  who  bribed  the 
judges^ 

Actions  for  bribery  were  under  the  jurisdiction  ti( 
tlip  thesmolhetic.*  The  punishment  on  conviction 
of  the  defendant  w.is  death,  or  payment  of  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  gift  rcceiTcd,  to  which  the  court 
might  add  an  iiddiiional  punLshmont  {Kpoariftrjfin). 
Thus  Demosthenes  Wiis  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  50 
talents  by  an  action  fur  bribery,  and  also  thrown 
into  prison.* 

DKCATE  ((T«dTv).    {Vid.  Dkcom*.) 
DECATE'LOGOKdMonjXoyoO-  (^'"J  Dbcdmjb), 
DECATEUTAl  {dwornn-a/).     (Vtd.  Vkccum  ) 
DECATEUTE'RION  {deKar^vrvptov).    {Vtd-  Da- 

CVUJR.) 

DECATO'NAI  (SeKaTuvai).  (Kirf.  Decum*  ) 
DECEMBER.  [Vtd.  Calknius,  Uohin.) 
DECE'MPEDA,  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  used  by  the 
agrimensores  (vtd.  AoRiHENeoREs)  in  measuring 
iand.'"  Thus  we  find  that  the  agrimcnsorea  were 
sometimes  called  dccemjwUtorea  {L.  Atttonini,  gut 
futrat  trqnissimut  agri  privatt  ct  puliici  dtccmpcda' 
(or"). 

DECE'MVIKI,  the  name  of  various  magistrates 
and  functionaries  at  Home. 

I.  Dbcemviri  Lkoibus  Scribkndis  were  ten  per- 
sons who  were  appointed  (o  draw  up  a  code  of  laws, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  government  of  the  state 
was  miniated.  As  early  as  B C  460.  a  law  was 
proposed  by  Caius  Terentihus  Harsa,  lliut  eonunis 
sinners  should  he  appointed  for  drawmg  up  a  body 
of  laws ;  but  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  pa- 
tricians;" and  il  was  not  itll  after  a  stniggic  of  nine 
years  tliat  the  patricians  consented  to  send  three 
))en>on&  to  Greece,  to  collect  such  infonnalion  re- 
specting the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek 
states  as  might  he  useful  to  the  Itomans."  They 
were  absent  a  year  ;  arid  on  their  return,  after  con- 
siiicrable  dispute  ln^lween  the  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians, ten  commissioners  of  the  patrician  order  were 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  "decemviri  legibusscri 
bendis,*'  to  whom  ihc  revision  of  the  laws  was  com- 
mitted. All  the  other  magistracies  were  suspend- 
ed, and  they  were  intrusted  with  supremo  power 
in  ihe  state.'*  Niebuhr.  however,  supposes  that  the 
tnbuncabipwas  not  given  up  till  the  second  dccem- 
vlrate;  hut  Dinnysins  expressly  says  that  it  was 
superseded  in  the  first. 

The  decemviri  entered  upon  their  office  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  449  B.C.  They  consisted  of 
Appius  Claudius  and  Titus  Genucius,  the  new  cod 
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AulSiOf  thewordinofUtc  city,  and  of  the  two  quies- 
torea  parricidii,  aa  Nielmtir  cuiijeolurcs,  acd  of  five 
oihOTs  chosea  by  the  cpnluries,  They  discharged 
the  duties  uf  their  onice  with  diligence,  and  dibpini- 
Bcd  justice  nith  impartiality.  Each  administered 
the  giivemmcnt  day  by  day  in  succesiiiou,  as  during; 
an  interregnunn  ;  and  the  last'eit  werf  only  cjirrii-d 
Iteforc  the  one  who  presided  tor  the  day.'  They  drew 
up  a  body  of  laws,  di.<4trihi]ted  into  ten  secLiouft, 
which,  after  being^ipprovcd  of  by  the  senate  and 
the  comitia,  were  engraven  on  tables  of  metal,  and 
set  up  in  thn  romitiuin. 

On  the  exj^irolion  of  tlitir  year  of  office,  all  p;ir- 
ties  were  so  wrti  satisfied  with  the  inanrirr  in  whiflt 
Ihcy  bad  di^liarged  iheir  duties,  that  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  continue  the  same  form  of  government  for  an- 
other year  ;  more  especially  as  some  of  the  deeem- 
virs  said  tltal  their  work  was  not  finislicd.  Ten 
new  decemvirs  were  accordingly  elected,  of  whom 
Appius  Claudius  alone  had  belonged  tu  the  former 
body ;"  and  of  his  nine  new  colleagues  ]S'iebuhr 
thinks  that  five  weru  pltbeians.  Tlieso  inafiistrates 
framed  several  new  lawa,  which  were  approved  of 
by  the  centuries,  and  engraven  on  two  additional 
tables.  They  acted,  however,  in  a  most  tyrannical 
manner.  Each  was  attended  by  twelve  hctors, 
who  carried,  not  the  rods  only,  hut  !he  axe,  ihc 
emblem  of  sovereignty.  Tlicy  niado  common  :^ausc 
'.viih  the  patrician  party,  and  euminilLed  all  kind^:^ 
of  outrages  ujion  the  pt^rsons  and  properly  of  the 
plebeians  and  their  families.  When  their  year  of 
office  expired,  they  refused  to  resign  or  to  appoint 
successors.  Nicbuhr»  however,  considers  it  certain 
that  they  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  a 
year,  sinee  oiherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
required  to  resign  their  ofliee,  but  interrcfica  would 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year  have  stepped  into  iheir 
place.  This,  however,  does  not  seen*  cunrluiive, 
since  the  decemvirs  were  at  the  time  in  possession 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  stale,  and  wuuld  liave 
prevented  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  At  lengih  the 
uTijust  decljjiun  of  Appius  Claudius  in  the  c^ase  of 
Virginia,  which  led  her  finlier  to  kill  her  with  his 
own  hands  to  sjjvo  her  frcam  prostitution,  occasion- 
ed an  insurrection  of  thf  people  The  decemvirs 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  resign  Iheir  office, 
B.C.  447.  after  which  the  usual  inagialracies  were 
re-established.' 

The  tea  tables  of  the  furmer,  and  the  two  tables 
(tf  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
a  separate  article.     {Vid,  Twklvs  Tablks.) 

II.  Decxuviri  Litibus  JcDiOANDit.    {Vid  Frm- 

TOR.) 

III.  Decemviri  Sicsis  'Faciundis,  sometimes 
called  simply  Dcccmyiri  Sacbobdw,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  an  cccleaiasiioal  eollcgium,  and  were  elected 
for  life.  Their  chief  duty  wns  to  take  care  of  the 
Sibyllme  books,  and  lo  inspect  Lhem  nn  all  iinpor- 
Unt  occasions  l)y  command  of  the  senate.*  Virgil* 
alludes  to  them  in  his  address  to  the  Sibyl :  '*Lccloj 

MOCrubo  VJTOM." 

Under  the  kings  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  books 
was  committed  to  two  men  (f/uumrin)  of  high  rank,' 
one  of  whom,  called  Atdius  i^r  Tullins,  was  punish- 
pd  by  Tarqainiua  for  being  iinfiiitliful  to  his  tiiisl. 
by  being  sewed  up  in  j  suck  mid  cast  into  the  sea.' 
On  the  expulsion  of  tfte  kingiii,  the  care  of  these 
books  was  intrusted  to  the  iiublesl  of  the  patricians^ 
who  were  exempted  fnim  nil  mihtary  and  civil  du- 
ties. Their  number  was  increased  about  the  year 
365  B.C.  to  ten,  nf  whom  fivo  were  chosen  from 
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the  patricians  and  five  from  the  plebeians.*    Sl 
quently  their  number  was  stdl  farther  increj 
lificcD  (qutndcecmvtn),  but  ac  what  time  i^  or 
tain.    As,  however,  there  were  decemviri  in 
82,  when  the  Capitol  was  burned,'  and  we 
decemviri  in  the  linte  of  Cicero,*  it  appears  pi 
ble  that  their  number  was  increased  from  lei 
lifteen  by  Sulla,  especially  as  we  know  that  he1 
creased  the  numbers  of  several  of  the  otli^f  etTli 
astical  corporations.     Julius  Cirsar  added  one 
lo  their  number  ;•  but  this  precedent  was  no! 
lowed,  as  ihe  collegium  always  Hppe.irs  to 
consisted  afterward  of  only  fdleen. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  decemyiri  and 
queviri  to  celebrate  the  games  of  Apollo*  and 
secular  games.*     They  were,  in  fact.  ronsK 
priests  of  Apollo,  whence  each  of  them  bad  in 
iiiHiw  a  hr*inxe  tripo<l  dedicate*!  to  that  deitv  ' 

DECIMATIO  wns  the  selection,  by  lot,  of, 
tenth  man  for  punishinent,  when  any  number 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  anny  had  been  guilty  of  i 
crime.     Yhe  remainder  usually  had  barley  all 
to  them  instead  of  wheal.*    liiis  puni»hinent 
not  appear  to  have  been  often  inllieted  in  the 
times  of  ilie  Itepublic,  hut  is  frequently  mem» 
in  the  civil  wars  and  under  the  Empire.     It  is 
to  have  been  revived  by  Crassus.  after  bein< 
continued  for  a  long  time  (ntir^itoi'  n  TovroSta 
?.uiv    ^ptivwi'  KoXaCfia   To?f  arparturai^  irrtfi 
For  instances  of  this  punishment,  see  Liv  ,  ii. 
— Suel.^w^.. 24;  Go/fto.  12.— Tacit., //«/.. L.3r^ 
Dio.  xli.,  36;  xlix,.  87,38. 

Sometimes  only  the  twentieth  man  xvas  ponl 
{virfsimatio'),  or  Ihe  hundredth  {centehmati^') 

DECRETITM  seems  to  mean  thai  which  a 
tennined  in  a  particular  case  after  exauiinaliiw 
consideration.     It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  d( 
minatlon  of  the  consuls,  and  sometimes  to  a  Of 
minatjon  of  ihc  senate.     A  decreium  of  the  sri 
would  seem  lo  difTer  from  a  senatus  consiiHun 
the  way  above  indicated :  it  was  limited  to  the 
eial  occasion  and  circumstances,  and  this  wooldl 
true  whether  the  de<!retum  was  of  a  judiuial 
legislative  character.     But  this  distinction  m 
use  of  the  two  words,  as  applied  lo  an  ad  of  I 
senate,  was,  perhaps,  not  always  obsenrwl. 
ro"^  opposes  edictum  to  decreium,  between 
there  is  in  this  passage  apparently  the  same 
gy  as  between  a  consultum  and  decretam  of! 
senate.     A  decreium,  as  one  of  the  parts 
of  eonstitulio.  was  u  judicial  decision  in  &< 
fore  the  .'sovereign.     {ViJ.  CoNSTnuTio.) 
when  he  is  speaking  of  interdicia,  says  Ihd 
are  pro(>erly  called  dccrela,  "cum  (prajtor  nil 
eoRsul)  Jieri  aliquid  jubet,''  and  interdicta  whw 
forbids.     A  judex  is  said  '*  condemnarv,"  not 
eerncrc,"  a  word  which  in  judicial  pme< 
appropriate  tn  a  inagistralus  who  has  juhsc 

UE'ClJM.f:  (sc.  parUM)  fonned  a  portion' 
vecligalia  of  the  Romans,  and  were  paid  by  sal 
whose  territory,  either  by  con<iuest  or  in 
become  Ihe  properly  of  the  slate  (if«r 
They  consisted,  as  the  name  denotes,  of  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  levied 
ruUivators  {nm/orcM)  or  occupiers  (poittu 
the  lands,  which,  from  being  subject  to  tl 
ment,  wore  called  agri  decumani.      The 
tenth  was,  however,  generally  paid  by  coiK^ 
plantations  and  vineyards,  as  requiring  no  seetfj 
leas  labour,  paid  a  fifth  of  the  produce." 
We  also  find  the  expression  "decuniates 
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DECUM.€. 


DEJCELISTAI. 


districts  in  Germany  which  wpro  occa- 

onutn  soldiers  or  auxiliariea,  after  (he  ex- 

tbc  ultl  proprietors,  subject  tu  the  pay- 

K'nlh  pan  ofUie  produce.     1:  is  probable 

were  many  such  ;  and  if  bo,  il  iaJMeless 

where  ihc  lands  so  called  witr  &inraied.* 

erely  ?ay8  of  lliera  thai  they  lay  beyond 

and  the  Danube.     The  name  of  decuma- 

apphed  to  the  fanners  of  iheae  tribuLes, 

litem  from  the  state,  and  then  col- 

theirown  account.   (Tii/PtJuucANi ) 

n  of  exacting  a  tenth  of  the  produce 

occupiers  of  land  whicb  bad  becume  the 

<if  the  !»tato,  seems  tu  have  been  of  gr^t 

:  thus  a  tradition  is  preserved  of  the  llo- 

Bmeelveu  Imvin^  at  on«  timv  paid  a  tenth 

truscans,  a  3tnry  which  Niebuhr*  refers  to 

ender  (dediiw)  of  the  city  to  Pursenna.' 

«ico  IS  bcAl  itlustn!*rd  by  the  case  of  Sicily. 

rs  from  Cicero*  that  llic  Romans,  uii  redii- 

islan<^  tn  a  provmce,  allowed  to  the  old  in- 

Ithe  continuance  of  their  ancient  rights  (ut 

X  esxent,  yuo/uisient),  and  that,  with  some 

filionSt  the  territory  of  all  ihc  states  (omni* 

utm  cirUaium)  was  sutijected,  as  formerly, 

yrnent  of  a  tithe  on  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  ilie 

luinulaa  /*  it  was  farther  detennined  that 

I  intl  time  of  jtaying  these  tilhcs  to  the  dc- 
ihould  "be  and  coulintie"  as  sctUu-d  by  the 
[ing  Hiero  (lex  Hirronica),  which  enacted 
malties  against  anvarator  who  did  not  pay 
na  well  as  againnt  the  detuimani  who  ex- 
rc  than  their  tenth.     It  is  interesting  to  re- 

II  the  colnni.  who  afterward  orcupietl  the 
the  Komish  Church  in  Sicily,  and  were 

Ut  along  with  the  smaller  plots  of  land  to 
iductiKes"  or  lessees  of  the  Church,  paid 
ft  fi.ved  portion  of  the  produce,  which  was 
M  dchvered  in  kind,  sometimes  bought  otT 
ley.  A  letter  of  Gregory  VII.  shows  that 
loni  suflrred  the  same  sort  of  grievancea 
ratores  under  the  prsetor  Verres.'  Exac- 
Ihis  kind  wore  not,  however,  peculiar  lo  the 
Irovinccfi  of  Rome  :  they  were  also  levitd 
t  bnds  in  Italy ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
impanus,"  which  wo  read  of  as  being  vec- 
tftire  it  was  apportioned  to  a  number  of 
Siltzena  by  a  lex  agraria  of  Julius  Cecsar.' 

BARI.C    I.KOKS.) 

ilar  sysiera  existed  in  Greece  also;  the 
Binj  paid  as  a  usufruct  on  property  which 
fiveiiold,  though  the  right  of  occupation 
I  acquired  by  inheritance  or  purchase  :  ihusi 
19  dcmandfHl  tithes  from  bis  subjects  in  his 
proprietor  of  the  lands  they  occupied  ;  Pei- 
,  for  instance,  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  on 
I  of  the  AUienians,  which  the  Pciaistratida: 
t»  a  iwuntifth.''  We  use  the  word  "  usu- 
I  Ihc  previous  sentence,  in  its  common  ac- 
i;  but  the  "usus  fructus"  of  Kouian  law 
»  be  the  same  as  "usus  et  fnictus,"  The 
kicb  the  stale  derived  from  the  land  was 
Ifniclu.'*,"  and  the  accii|Kition  for  which  it 
I,  "usus,"*  The  same  principle  was  al«u 
^  religious  pnrjKwes;  thus  Xenophon  sub- 
B  occupiers  {rotf  ixovrof  nai  KopTrovfitvov^) 
id  he  purchased  near  Sctllus  to  a  payment 
in  suppi^n  of  a  temple  of  Artemis,  the  god- 
vbum  the  purchase-money  was  dedicated ; 
in  Apollo  also  received  tentlis  from  the 
I*    lliat  many  such  charges  originated  in 
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conquest,  or  something  similar,  may  he  inferred 
from  Ihc  statement  of  Herodotus,*  that  at  the  timo 
of  the  Persian  war  the  confediTato  Greeks  made  a 
vow,  by  ■which  all  the  stales  who  had  surrendered 
iheiiiselves  to  the  tiieniy  were  subjected  lo  the 
payment  of  tithes  for  the  use  of  the  god  at  Delplii. 
The  tenth  (rd  trruUKaTov)  of  eanfiscated  prop*'Tty 
was  alao  somotimea  applied  to  similar  objects."  The 
tithes  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  Athens  were 
farmed  out,  as  at  Home,  to  contractors,  called  lima* 
Twvnt :  the  term  dtiianjAoyoi  was  applied  to  ibc  col- 
[ectors  ;  but  the  calhtig»  were,  as  we  might  suppose. 
ijf\en  united  in  the  same  person.  The  title  irKtirev 
rai  is  applied  to  bulb.  A  deKurtij  or  tenth  of  a  dif 
ferent  kind,  was  the  arbitrary  exaction  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  (DC.  410)  on  the  cargtrt-s  of  all  ships 
sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Ponius.  They  lost  it  by 
the  battle  of  .^gospotami  (R.C.  405),  but  it  wae 
re-esiablished  by  Thrasyhulus  about  B.C.  391. 

This  tithe  was  also  let  out  to  farm.'    The  tithe- 
bouse  for  the  receipt  of  this  duty  was  called  dcjra- 
revr^piov  :  to  sail  by  necessity  to  il,  ropavuyuit^rtv.* 
DECUMA'NI.     (  Vxd.  Dkcc«.«  ) 
DECUMA'N!  AGUI.     ( Vid.  Dkcumji.) 
DECUMATES  AGIU.     {Vid.  DecuMiU.) 
DECU'RIA.     {Vid.  AaMY,  UomK,  p,  104.) 
DECUKIO'NES.     (ViJ.  Ahmv,  Roman,  p.  104., 
llECURtO'NES.     (Tirf.  Coi.onu.  p.  282.) 
DECUSSIS.     {Vid.  As.  p.  111.) 
TlEUrnO.     {Vid.  Deoiticii.) 
DEUriTCir  arc  one  of  the  three  classes  of  lib 
ertini.     The  lex  ..tha  Seiitia  provided  that,  if  a 
slave  was  put  in  bonds  by  his  master  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an  ol- 
fence  and  convicted,  or  delivered  up  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  sent  into  a  ludus  (^'Wrn/t/rru^),  oi 
put  in  confinement  {cnslodia),  and  then  manumitietl 
either  by  bis  then  owner  or  by  another  owner,  he 
merely  acqtiired  the  status  of  a  peregrinus  deditici- 
us,  and  ha<l  not  even  the  privileges  of  a  Latinus. 
The  peregrin!  dcditicii  were  those  who,  in  former 
times,  had  tiikcn  up  arms  against  the  Ktrman  peo- 
ple, and,  being  conquered,  had  surrendered  them- 
selves.    They  were,  in  fact,  a  people  who  were  ab- 
solutely subdued,  and  yielded  conditionally  lo  the 
conquerors,  and,  of  course,  had  no  other  relation  to 
Rome  than  that  of  subjects.     The  form  of  dedilio 
occurs  in  Eivy.' 

The  dediliuii  existed  as  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  neither  slaves,  nor  civcs,  nor  Latini,  at  least 
as  late  as  the  time  of  tlpian.  Thnircivd  condition, 
as  is  stated  above,  was  formed  by  analogy  to  the 
conditioD  of  a  conquered  (xopte,  wlio  did  not  indi- 
vidually lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  community  lost 
all  polUical  existence.  In  the  case  of  the  Volsci, 
I>ivy  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  four  thousand 
who  were  sold  were  slaves,  and  not  dediti* 
DEDUCTfJ'RES.  (  Vid.  Ambitus,  p.  46). 
DEICELISTAI  {AuKTiUaral  or  diKOucrai:  La- 
ccdocmonian.  duKiKiKrai^  from  dW/reAof,  imitating), 
a  name  which  was,  indeed,  sometimes  applied  by 
the  Spartans  to  any  class  of  actors  on  the  stage  ;' 
but  it  properly  belonged  to  a  class  of  buffoons  or 
impruviaatore,  who.  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people,  and  in  a  very  artless  manner,  imitated  some 
comic  event.  This  kind  of  amusement,  according 
to  Sosibius,'  was  very  old  at  Sparta,  and  consisted 
in  imitating  some  foreign  physician,  or  pcrsoas 
(probably  Ixiys)  who  stole  fniit  in  the  autumn,  or  the 
remains  of  meals,  and  were  caiight  with  their  goods.' 
The  play  itself  is  called  by  Pollux  a  mimic  dance ; 
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felt,  from  the  words  of  Sosfbius,  we  must  conr!m!e 
that  the  nelion  roprpsenled  was  only  altrrnAltng 
with  comw  dant'rs,  or  arcompanietl  by  ihein.  Athe- 
Dseus*  give*  a  list  of  names  hy  which  these  mimi£^ 
aeturs,  who  were  extremely  popular  among  Ihc  an- 
cients ffencntlly.  were  designated  in  vanous  parts 
of  Greece.  It  is  highly  probahle  that  the  repre- 
«f>nlatiODs  of  the  6nKt'ki<TTtu  were  peculiar  to  some 
religions  fcAiiVAl.  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  celebration  of  llie  ihony- 
ftta  at  Sparta.' 

DEIGMA  (ielyfia),  a  particular  place  in  the  Pei- 
r«U8,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  other  states, 
where  merchanta  exposed  sample*  of  their  goods 
for  sale.*  The  samples  themselves  were  called 
SiirftaTa,* 

DEJECTUM  EFFUSUM.  (Vtd.  Dejscti  Errr- 
tiTi  Actio  ) 

DEJECTI  EFFUSIVE  ACTIO.  This  was  an 
action  given  by  the  prictor's  edict  ngninsi  a  person 
who  threw  or  poured  out  anything  from  a  place  or 
upper  chamber  {cimaculum)  upon  a  rond  which  is 
frequented  by  passengers,  or  on  a  place  where  peo- 
ple use  to  stand.  The  action  was  agamst  the  oc- 
cupier, not  the  owner.  If  several  persons  inhabited 
a  ccenaculum,  and  any  injury  was  done  to  another 
by  a  thing  being  thrown  or  pour*  d  out  of  it,  ho  had 
a  right  of  action  against  any  of  them,  if  the  doer 
was  uncertain.  The  damages  recoverable  were  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  damage,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  /lAffr,  when  they  were  fifty  aurei  if  he  was  kill- 
ed; if  he  was  only  injured  in  his  person,  they  were 
"quantum  ob  earn  rem  wquum  ju^lici  videbitur  enm 
cum  quo  agatur  condemnan,"  which  included  (he 
expenses  of  a  medical  allendant.  loss  of  time,  &.c., 
but  nut  damage  done  lu  his  apparel,  «^g.  If  injury 
was  caused  by  a  thing  bein^  thrown  from  a  ship, 
there  was  an  actio ;  fitr  the  words  of  ihc  edict  are, 
"  VjtvK  in  cum  locum  quo  volgo  iter  fiat  vel  in  quo 
consistiiLur,  dejectum,"  A.c. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  Inrty,  and 
inbahiied  to  the  top  by  the  poor,"  and  probably  as 
there  were  very  imperfect  means  for  carrying  off 
rubbish  and  other  accumulations,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  against  accidents  which  might  happen  by 
such  things  being  thrown  Ihroutth  the  window.  Ac- 
cording to  Labeo's  opinion.  Iho  edict  only  applied  to 
the  daytime,  and  not  to  the  night,  which,  however. 
was  the  more  dangerous  lime  for  a  passcr-bv.* 

DEILE  {dulji).    ( Vid.  Dies  ) 

AEIA'IAS  rPA*H  (c^«Aiof  yp^^'l)'  the  name  ofa 
suit  instituted  against  soldiers  who  had  been  guilty 
of  cowardice.'  The  presidency  of  the  court  be- 
longed to  the  straiegi,  iind  tlie  court  was  compo?c(l 
of  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  campaign  ■  'i'he 
punishment,  on  conviotton,  nppenra  to  have  been 
uTiiiia.     Compare  AITPATEIAI  rPA*H. 

1)EIPN0N  (^f(Tiw).  The  present  article  ia  de- 
signed to  give  a  sketch  of  Grecian  meals,  and  cus- 
toms conncclfd  with  them.  The  malenals  for  such 
an  account,  during  the  classical  period  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  are  almost  cDnfined  to  incidental  allu- 
sions of  Plato  and  the  comic  writers.  Several  an- 
cient authors,  tenne<l  drixi'(i?.aj-9i,  are  mentioned 
by  Athensus;  but,  unfortunately,  their  wniings 
only  survive  in  the  fragments  quoted  by  him.  His 
great  work,  the  Doinnosophists,  is  an  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  this  kiuil  of  knowledge,  but  ill  arrangedt 
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;  and  with  little  attempt  lo  dttlincuikh  ihe  costot 
of  different  periods. 

I  The  puL'uis  of  Homer  contain  a  real  piaim 
early  mafincr-*,  in  every  way  worthy  oftlie  luUfi 
I  rtan'apltention.  As  they  stand  apart  <>'••" 
'  or  wffinga,  it  will  bo  convenient  to  ■ 
view  the  state  of  tilings  which  ihry  >.' 
not  to  he  expected  that  tlte  Ilomeric  lutfal- 
agree  with  the  customs  ofa  later  period  ;  in 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  tune  to  attempt  ada^ 
the  one  to  the  other.  Athena^us,^  who  has  cntcn 
fully  into  the  subject,  remarks  on  thf 
phcity  of  the  Homeric  banquets,  in  w 
plivate  men  all  partake  of  the  samr 
common  oven  for  royal  personages  lo  pn^n  Um 
own  meals;'  and  Ulysses'  doelareshiniseUiiu] 
proficient  in  the  culinary  art  : 

Tii'p  f  tv  VTi^aai,  Ctii  6i  ^Xa  6ay^  Ktuamtx 
&atTpevaa£  re  xal  b-nrr^nm  xai  olvtix^rvTai 
Three  names  of  meals  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Oifi 
sey;  uptarov,  deimm;  ddpnov.    llils  •' 
meals  is  ascribed,  in  a  (higmeni  of  .' 
led  by  Aihcna^us,*  to  I^alamedes,  Koi    ..- 
oTparupxac  Koi  iKaTovTupx^i:  ira^a    elrtiv  .' 
6iuptaa,   upiara,   deirrva^  Attprra    &'  aipttcPji    -, 
Tlic  word  upKTTov  uniformly  means  the  ejrU  ( 
ijoi*),  as  SiipjTov  does  the  Inle  meal ;  but  St'-  <\ 
the  other  hand,  is  used  for  either,'  apparent!.  ■• 
out  any  reference  to  time.     We  bhoidd  b( 
however,  bow  we  argue  from  the  un^ettUt;  :..: 
of  n  cauip  to  the  regular  customs  of  ordin.irv  lif* 

From  nuinerons  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  (u!r 
scy,  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  sit  during  luca 
limes.     In  the  palace  of  Telemachus,  beforf  > 
a  servant  brings  Minerva,  who  is  haljlr    ' 
gcr,  (he  x*'l^^'i''  "r  lustral  water,  "  m  ; 

er,  pouring  it  over  a  silver  vessel."'     i 

and  goat'tf  ficsh  were  the  ordinary  meats, 
eaten  roasted  ;  yet  from  the  Unea' 

'flf  di  Affii7f  C<*  Ivfiovt  iiteiyiifitvoc  "^'pt  »ro 
Kyiaart  ficXdopevo^  urraXoTpi^tnc  ffiu^.ou), 
we  learn  that  boiled  meats  were  held  to  b«  fir 
unsavoury.     Cheeae,  flour,  and  oocasiionaUy 
also  formed   piirt  of  the  Homeric  meals, 
brniight  on  in  baskets,*  and  salt  (uXf,  to  wh>c4, 
mer  gives  the  cpilhci  *«£><■).  are  mealii 
Od  ,  xvij.,  4A5,  Ihe  latter  appear?,  eveo  at 
period,  to  have  been  a  sign  of  hoepitali^ 
xi ,  122.  it  is  the  mark  of  a  strange  peopte 
know  its  use. 

Each  guest  appears  to  have  had  his  own 
and  he  who  was  first  in  rank  prcBiilcd  nverth* 
MenelauB,  at  the  marri.ige  feast  of  Hcmiione, 
the  banquet  by  taking  in  h).ft  hands  \hn  «iii|r 
roasted  ux,  and  placing  it  l>eforc  his  friends.' 
the  same  entertainment  music  and  dancing 
troduced :    "  The  divine  minsliel  hymned  u 
sound  of  the  lyre,  and  two  tumblers  (*v6 
began  the  festive  strain,  wheeling  mniwl  tn 
midst."     It  was  not  beneath  tlie  notU>iis  of 
early  days  to  siimulato  the  heroes  to  bniilf," 
'E^prf  re,  Kpeaaiv  rt,  iM  ff?.«o(f  (IrrtitcffO 

and  .\jax,  on  his  reUirn  from  Ihc  contest  wilfc 
lor,  is  presented  by  Agamemnon  with  the 

The  names  of  several  articles  of  the  fe 
occur  in  (he  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     ICnives, 
of  various  shopcs  and  sizes,  bottles  roadej 
skin,  casks,  &.C..  are  all  mentioned.    Mt 
wine  were  in  use  among  the  heroes 
tor's  is  remarked  on  a.**  Ixjing  eleven  years 
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DEIPMON. 


DEIPNON. 


I  at-  [laui)   Rih 


I'rom  Maron,  a  hero,  was 
wMuM  \h:ht  mingling  WLib 
I  if  water    It  niav  be 
ircrtr,  drunk  pure, 
duwn  toyeilier,  '*  a 
iio  a  ^ddesA,  seta  bctotc  Uicm  u 
•>with  a  brazen  iray,  irzi  6i  xpi'ifivov 
^rfy  9^Jf     llicn  she  iningli^  a  cup  of  rraiunian 
rior  to  N<^ti>r'a  own  goblet,  aiid  cuts  the  clu'csc 
wiUi  u  *ut>|  knile,  staiifTUig  wlutc 
I'he  put'su  drank  lo  one  another : 

UM     _    I     ■     -Vcl,  |.-r'    uA/f7^('r,    and    L'l>'»s<?s 

A'    I  '■  r.    r  iy:i_'.   .tutp'.   'A^iXfv.*      Wine 

Ut'tii  a  Mi^ti  veast'i  (ri j.  Ckatcb}  into 

rhict)  U  was  drunk,  and  bt^mrc  drink- 

:ro  mudc  tu  thf?  yaUs  by  pouring  suiug 

it3  on  the  ground.* 

!rL-biiii|>  froiiie  lietwcen  Ulysses  and  tlic 

ft»  d  imratU:!  view  or  early  manners 

of  life.    AAcr  a  welcome  has  been 

muer.  "  'ITie  swinelierd  cleaves  llie 

Ihcy  place  the  swinc  of  live  years  old  on 

In  ihr  t'oodness  of  hi^  he^rt,  Euniarus 

It  ibe  unniorul  gods,  and  dedicates  the 

rk  with  a  prayer  for  t'lybses's  relum. 

'    animal  with  a  piece  of  rieft 

lis  smge  uirthe  hair.    He  ihcn 

■■..i:  aM  r(*und  fn»in  the  limbs,  and 

tl  ID  the?  rit.li  fat,  and  sprinkling  Hour  upon 

■9  It  on  the  fire  as  an  offering  (ttTrapxn)  to 

,  the  tvat  llieatlendnnts  eut  up  and  pierce 

spiXa,  and.  haviti(;  cooked  it  with  cunning  bkdl, 

~  the  mess  on  the  tubles.     Then 

-  up  lu  divide  the  portions,  bcv- 

i.ve  lor  himself  and  the  guests, 

»iire  tu  Mercury  and  the  nymphs." 

lU  nothing  more  worthy  ol  remark  in  the 

•tiianiicrs  than  the  hospitality  shuwn  lo 

Bv'forf*  it  i»  known  who  they  arc,  or 

n.  torn  of  the  times  to 

■■[i.*    AVhon  Nestor 

-.*..>,^.  .o.  "  They  all  come  in 

ibem  wtib  the  huiid,  and  made 

least  on  the  soft  fleeces  by  the 

Or«?*Ics  of  a  later  age  usually  partook  of  three 

■rua,  ufiitrrov,  and  dcirrvov.    The 

wh'  rids  to  the  ^vpjzov  of  the  Ho- 

{KMii..-.,   ..,.:>  (he  rvening  meal  or  dinner; 

r«v  was  the  tuncln'on ;  and  the  uKpuriafia, 

iwen  lo  the  uptaruv  of  Homer,  was  the 

or  breakfast 

'"fia  wi!»5  taken  immediately  aHerrising 

11)  iwOev*).    It  usually  con - 

unmixed  wine  (uxparoi), 

-'fv  or  lunclicon  ;  hut  the 

Ik  is  nncerlain      It  is  fre- 

mtioncti  m  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  tmd  ap- 

bavc  been  taken  at  dilTerrnt  times,  as 

■rally  be  the  case  with  soldiers  in  active 

'&uida<;"  says  that  it  was  taken  about  the 

■'    •       rhout  nmc  o'clock  in  the  mom- 

iiit   docs  not  agree  with   the 

..: .  ancient  writers-     Wemaycon- 

iv  circumstances  that  ttirs  meal  was 

..<*  middle  of  the  day,  and  thai  it  an- 

V.\':  Koman  -prandtum,  as  Plutarch*  as- 

^l^ICS  which,  the  tunc  of  the  TrXr^avoa  uy- 

pr  -em  lo  have  been  bought 

I  nine  o'clock   tdl   iinon. 

hi>  :[itof  Aristophanes,"  who 
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introduces  Philoelcon  describing  the  pleasure  ofrv 
turning  home  aller  attending  the  courts,  and  parta- 
king of  a  good  upicrov.  The  courts  of  juiilicc  could 
ecarct  ly  have  tintsliod  their  sittings  by  nine  uVlock. 
'J'iniu.'U!i  also  dcfuies  AtiXtj  rrputa,  which  we  know 
to  have  bitn  Ih(*  early  part  of  the  afieriiOon  (et^ 
Uii;»),  us  the  time  before  the  (nntTT<jv.  llie  uinoTtn 
was  usually  a  simple  meal,  but,  of  course,  varitM. 
according  to  the  hahiis  of  individuals.  Thus  Is^ 
chumachus,  who  de^'ribes  his  mode  of  lile  to  Soc- 
rates, who  greatly  approves  of  it,  says,  'A/iiory  baa 
fiilTe  Kcvb^  fii/Tt  a-jQV  irA^ptj^  iitrifuprvnv} 

'llie  prmnpal  meal,  howcTfr,  was  the  Jf/xvOi*, 
which  ought,  thcrefure,  according  to  our  nolitiiib,  tc 
be  iranslaletl,  like  the  Latin  cana,  by  our  word 
"dinner."  It  was  usually  lak^n  ralher  late  in  the 
day,  frec)uently  not  before  sunset."  Arislopbaues' 
says, 

tiVav  y  AtKa,rt(fVV  Tu  tmt^eiov  /.iTTOfiiw  xupiiv  tTTt 
dctmrav. 
But,  in  order  lo  ascertain  the  time  meant  by  d<- 
Kilrrovv  TO  oToixthvt  Ihe  reader  is  referred  to  tlie  ar- 
ticle HoROLOOllM 

'Xlie  Atheniuns  were  a  social  people,  und  were 
very  fond  of  dining  m  company.  Knlertalnments 
were  usually  given,  both  in  the  heroic  ages  and  la- 
ter Limes,  when  sacririces  were  offered  lo  the  gods, 
either  on  public  or  private  occasions  ;  and  also  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  of  members  of  the 
family,  or  of  illusirioua  persons,  whether  living  or 
dead.  Plutarch*  speaks  of  an  cnlertammeut  beiag 
given  on  Ihe  anniversary  of  the  btrlfadays  both  of 
Socrates  and  Plato. 

When  young  men  wished  lo  dine  together,  they 
frequently  contributed  each  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
called  (Ti'^^jX/J,  or  brought  their  own  provisions  with 
them.  When  the  first  plan  was  adojited.  they  were 
said  arri)  cvfito7.uv  itirrvch;  and  one  individual  was 
usually  intrusted  with  the  money  lo  procure  th« 
provisions,  and  make  all  the  necessary  preparaliuue. 
Thus  we  read  in  Terence,* 

"  iUn  aliquot  adoiesccntuli  cotmuji  in  Pirtto, 
In  hune  Uicm  u/  de  symbolu  C9*cmn^g,     Ckarcam  ci 

rri 
Prafuimui :  daii  annuii :  tocvs,  tempus  coNjr/ilu- 

tum  cJt.*' 

This  kind  of  entcrtainmeut,  in  wtiicb  each  guest 
contributed  to  the  expense,  is  mentioned  in  Homer* 
under  the  name  o(  fpavoc- 

Ati  entertainment  m  which  each  person  brought 
his  own  provisions  with  him,  or,  at  least,  contributed 
something  tu  the  general  stuck,  was  called  a  6ti:rvt>v 
arro  ffin/udof,  brjcause  the  provisions  were  brought 
HI  baskeu.'  This  kind  of  eutertaiiinicnt  is  i^ 
8pi>ken  of  by  Xenophon.' 

The  must  Ubual  kind  of  entertainments,  howcvcf, 
were  those  in  which  a  person  invutd  his  friends  to 
his  uwn  house.  It  was  exfiected  that  they  should 
come  drcased  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and 
also  have  bathed  shortly  before;  hence,  when  Soc- 
rates was  going  to  an  entertainment  at  Agathun's, 
wo  arc  told  that  he  both  washed  and  put  on  his 
shoes — thmgs  which  he  seldom  did."  As  s^hih  as 
the  guests  arrived  at  the  house  of  their  ho^t,  their 
shoes  or  sandals  were  taken  otV  by  the  slaves,  and 
theu"  feet  washed  {vrroXvuv  and  arrovtCtii').  In  on- 
cienl  works  of  art  wo  frequently  see  a  slave  or 
other  person  represented  in  the  act  of  taking  ofl  the 
shoes  of  the  gupils,  of  which  an  example  is  given, 
from  a  tena-cuita  in  the  British  Museum,  m  p.  276. 
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ihe'u  feet  bad  been  washed,  the  piesis  rc- 
on  tlic  K/Jvai  or  coufhcs  (Kni  i  fiiv  l^ij  ujtov- 

It  bsa  been  alrfady  rciitarkc<I  that  Ilnmer  never 
dencribea  persons  as  rcrliiiiiig,  bui  alwuys  as  sitting 
al  Uieir  luealjj ;  but  at  wliat  time  the  change  was 
iiiiroduccd  is  uncertain.  Miiller'  concludes  from  a 
fra^ini^m  of  AJcman,  quoted  by  Athcovus,'  that  tlie 
^(lartans  Wf  re  accustomed  lo  rcclinr  at  their  meaU 
a*  cuT\y  as  the  time  of  Alcinan.  The  Dorians  uf 
CttSm  always  sat ;  hut  the  Athenians,  hke  Ihe  Spar- 
lana.  were  accustonicd  to  recline.  The  Greek  woiii- 
en  and  children,  however,  like  tlie  Itoman  (rid.  Cik- 
Kt.  p.  'ilG),  eoniinued  to  sit  at  their  meals,  as  we 
Ind  thorn  repreveiited  in  ancient  works  ufart. 

It  wa»  ufittal  fur  only  two  persons  ta  reelinc  on 
each  (XMJch  Thus  Aftuihun  siiys  to  Aristodemus, 
it  A','A(uarnA/i/tt,  tra//  'Kftv^ifiax^v  KaTaK?Jfov  :  and 
to  Socrates,  Afp^K),  ^Lt^xftarrr,  jrap'  ifii  KardKitoo* 
Alvj.  at  a  baiMjiiet  (;ivcn  h]  Attaginus  of  Thebes  to 
Afty  TcrBianis  and  tiAy  Greeks,  we  are  told  that  one 
J'cfiian  and  one  tjretk  rechned  on  each  couch.  In 
aw-irnt  works  of  art  we  usimlly  see  the  guests  rei»- 
rR»cni<'d  in  itiis  way ;  but  sumctinies  there  Is  a 
larger  niiiiitier  on  one  lonj;  O.tt't},  as  in  the  woodent 
in  pn(to  33fi.  The  manner  in  which  they  reclined, 
ihfl  ox^/iQ  rlj^  KGronXifffwf,  as  Plutarch*  calU  it,  will 
he  understood  by  ri'frrrinjf  to  the  wiwdcul  ala'ady 
mrniinniiNl,  where  the  micsls  are  represented  recli- 
ning with  iheir  left  arms  on  striped  pillows (it^^^jc- 
ui'io),  and  bavins  tht'ir  rijjht  free;  whence  Luciari' 
speaks  at  in'  o^.tiJi'df  'Virrm'. 

Ailrr  the  tftu-ntM  Iiad  plutM^d  themselves  on  the 
»?Ji'ai.  Ilir  mIuvcs  l)rou)(lit  in  water  to  witbh  their 
hand*  (t^ufi  Kara  x^U*"^  tAofiri).  The  subsequent 
jirontMtnam  of  the  ilinner  oro  briefly  deacribcd  in 
two  h»««  uf  Ariflio|dianefl,' 

tkunvoifttv  airoi'tvififitO'  ffAti  anivAufUV. 

'\%n  dinner  was  then  snrved  up  ;  whence  we  read, 
(n  Arlslnpliatirs  and  eUewhero,  of  ruf  rj»tiitf{^<i^  rla- 
$if»iv,  hy  which  expression  wc  art.'  to  understand, 
no!  merely  thi»  diiihcii,  but  the  tables  themselves. • 
It  u|i[H'iira  llial  ii  table,  with  provisions  upon  it,  was 
pU't'd  hrfiiri*  cHch  ti'/.iiii :  and  thus  we  find,  in  all 
iinrirnl  wuiki  nf  art  wtiUh  rrprrscnt  bamjurts  or 
H|iri(xiNin,  n  ptinnll  lahlr  or  irijM>d  placrd  before  the 
k/.fvr/,  and  whin  thern  are  more  than  two  jtersons 
on  the  KXivt],  nrvrml  of  mirh  tJibicM  (8re  woiNluuta 
In  p  a?rt,  H'JR)  Thcim  l-ilj|i'it  are  evidently  5inaH 
enoiifih  tn  be  ini»vr'd  with  vtinr. 

In  catiiiit,  Ihi'  (Jrrtkt  ha>!  ii<>  knives  or  fi^rks,  but 
made  iisn  of  thi-ir  fin^crH  only,  except  in  eating 
aoups  or  otiwr  lnjuida,  whioh  Ihey  partook  of  by 
means  of  a  upoon,  eallcil  fivorO.ri,  fAiaTfWv.  ox  five- 
rp»f.  Somrtiiiic!)  they  used,  instfad  <pf  n  spoun^ 
n  hollow(T<l  piece  of  hrcad.  nl.no  called  fivarO.if* 
AOer  (^aiintf,  ihcy  wi|H*tl  their  fingers  on  pieces  of 
hrcnil,  callcil  urnfiayAaXiat  '•  Thfy  did  not  use  any 
eloihH  or  napkUH ;  Ibc  xftp''ififiKTpa  and  luftaytiat 
which  are  Ktini*-tinte«i  Micntionr*t,"  were  towels, 
winch  were  only  used  when  tlicy  washed  their 
hands. 

It  appears  that  the  arrangement  of  the  dinnftr 
was  intrusted  Id  certain  slaves."  The  one  who 
had  the  chief  management  of  il  was  called  rparr^:- 
V'iTMii»c  ir  r^jaTrCo«''/iOf  '* 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
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an  account  of  the  diflerent  dishes  which  were 
trihhiced  at  a  Greek  diiuier,  thouglt  tlicir  numhu 
fur  hcUnv  those  which  were  usually  partaken  uf 
a  Human  entertainment      1'hc  moat  comniOD 
among  the  tJrcck^  was  the  ftu^a  {Dot.  f»dS6^ 
kind  of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  which  was  prv{ 
in  different  ways,  as  appears  by  the  various  m 
which  were  given  to  it.'     The  fuiCa  is  (r 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.     The  *t'(n-^ 
which  Philocleon  partakes  on  reiiir^  -  -  ^ 
the  couns,"  ia  fiaid  by  the  schui 
made  of  barley  and  wine.     The  r  -  .  _         ..i.atd 
the  latest  times  to  dc  tnc  common  loot!  ol  the  it 
claesee.     Wbeaten  or  barley  bread  was  thi 
most  usual  species  of  food ;  itwassonin 
at  home,  but  more  usually  bought  at  th> 
The  «proriJ?.(ji  or  npronu'/jAtc.     Tt  ■ 
dinanly  eaten  were  mallows  (fta/.a 

Aai),  cabbages  {pdi^vot),  l>eans  (a:  .  . .,  

KOiU  &c.     Park  was  tlie  most  lavourile  ai 
food,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Komaiis  (tf' 
N4,  p.  276);  Plutarch*  call*  il  ry  diAaiorarw  « 
Sausages,  also,  were  very  commonly  eaten 
BoTutus).     It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  Plat* 
remarked,  that  we  never  read  in  Homer  of  li 
roes  partaking  of  Ash.     In  later  limea.  hoWvi., 
fish  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  articles  of: 
among  the  Greeks,  insomuch  so  that  the 
5^ov  was  applied  to  it  kat'  rfo^-^v.*    A  nimute 
count  of  the  fishes  which  the  Cireeka  were 
tomcd  to  eat  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  sevci 
uf  Ailienaius,  arranged  in  alpliabt  lical  order. 

The  ordinary  meal  for  the  fuuuly  was  ct 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  by  the  fcmalo 
under  her  direction  ;  but  for  special  oceasK 
fessional  cooks  (fmyeipoi)  were  hired,  of  whom ' 
appear  to  have  heen  a  great  number.*  Tl 
frequently  mentioned  in  tlie  fragments  of  the  1 
poets  ;  and  those  who  were  nc4|uarnted  W'ithi 
refinements  of  their  art  were  m  great  dci 
oLher  parts  of  Greece  besides  their  own  coai 
The  Sicilian  cooks,  however,  had  the  greatest  i 
tution,^  and  a  Sicilian  book  on  cookery  by  oaal 
ihieeus  is  mentioned  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato  ;* 
Ihe  most  celebrated  work  on  the  subjeel  waf 
raoTfUjhtyia  of  Archestralus.' 

A  dinner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian 
consisted  of  two  courses,  ciilled  respectively 
Tpune(ai  and  Anrrfiat  rpa-e^at.  Pollux,^*  il 
speaks  of  three  courses,  which  was  iho  number  I 
a  Roman  dinner  {md.  Ccena,  p.  275  ;  and  in 
bame  way  we  find  other  writers  under  the  Re 
Kmpire  siieaking  of  three  coursea  at  (jre**k  dim 
but  before  the  Iloman  conquest  of  Greece,  aad 
introduction  of  Roman  customs,  wo  only  icaA 
two  courses.  The  first  course  embraced  lh«^ 
of  what  we  consider  the  dinner,  namely,  fuk 
try,  meal,  6lc.  ;  the  second,  which  e4)rre»pon^ 
our  dessert  and  the  Roman  UlUrut,  conaislad 
dilTerent  kinds  of  fruit,  sweetmcjits,  confectiooik.rf 

When  the  first  course  was  finished,  the 
were  taken  away  {nijitiv,  iTcipuc,  i-aipfiPt 
peiv,  U^epetv,  ^aaruinv  rue  Tparri^a^),  and 
was  given  to  the  guests  for  the  purpose  of 
llicir  lianda.  Crowns  made  of  garlands  of  floi 
were  also  then  given  to  them,  as  well  as  rti 
kinds  of  perfumes. *'  Wine  was  not  dnink  ttU 
firbt  cjiurse  was  finished  ;  but,  as  soon  as  lhe\_ 
had  washed  their  hands,  unmixed  wine  waa' 
duced  in  a  large  goblet,  calle<i^rrut>inTpov 
I'lirrp/f.  of  which  each  drank  a  little,  after 
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^k  small  qaantily  ns  a  libalion.  This  Hhalion 
^Bniil  to  tie  inmlc  to  the  **  good  spirit"  {uyaOov 
^B»*>f)*  ^tH'l  ^'>s  u»{ual]y  ac'cuiiipanied  uilli  the 
^■lig  ill' llii"  p.ran  rmtl  ihf?  |ilayiiig  iiftliit^s  A.flcr 
j^Vllbatiiiti,  tni\cil  wine  uas  brnu^Mit.  in,  and  with 
P^  6nt  nip  the  pic^ts  drjiiik  lo  A(f»f  Xur^pof  * 
ITlUi  the  cffot(*fl*^  Hie  (5t:mo»'  eldscii ;  and  at  the 
Btfodncliun  of  the  des&ert  (6tvrepai  TpHmZni)  the 
Ti  tir^^i^v,  or  ict^of  commenced.  or\vliicli  an 
11  in  the  article  i^viiFotfiuii.' 
wn  infomicr.  The  dclatores,  under 
'  Hfe  a  doss  or  men  wiio  gained  ihctr 
:  irming  nenlnsl  Iheir  fclUiw-oitizrfins.' 
ly  hronghl  forward  false  charges  to 
tiie  nvance  or  jealonsy  of  the  difrerent  rin- 
an*l  were,  consequenily,  paid  according  lo 
<W  the  informalion  uliich  they  gave, 
iiowever,  the  law  speciiied  the  hums 
i».  M  I.  t*e  ifivcn  to  inforincrs.  'i'hus,  when 
cr  had  born  cmunitted  in  a  ftimily,  :uid  any 
slaves  hflonging  tu  it  had  run  away  before 
ito,  whiioviT  apprehended  such  Mavea  ro- 
for  e-acli  slave  whom  he  apprehended,  a 
of  five  aurei  from  the  property  of  the  de- 
,  or  elfie  from  the  state,  if  ihc  sum  could  nut 
from  the  property  of  the  deceased  •  In 
natus  coiisullimi  quoted  by  Kroniinus.*  ihe 
rc<:civtd  half  of  the  penalty  in  which  the 
wiu  fined  who  transgressed  the  decree  of 
c.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  fixed 
spti  to  informers  by  the  lex  Papia,  since  wc 

Ih^t  Nero  reduced  it  to  a  fourth.' 
nuinlH>r  of  utfortncrs,  however,  increased  bo 
undei  the  early  emperors,  and  occasioned  so 
mischicl  in  soeieiy,  that  many  of  them  were 
d.  and  punished  in  other  ways,  by  Titus, 
and  Trajai)  * 
US.  (Kit/.  AaHr,  Rohix.) 
{^'Ki<x)  is  the  name  of  festivals  and 
aied  at  the  great  panegyric  m  the  isl- 
®fkw.  tbe  centre  of  an  ainphietyony.  to 
CycladeB  and  ttic  nrighttoiinng  loniuns 
coasts  hclunged.*  Thi*  amphietyuny  seems 
y  to  bare  been  instituted  simply  for  the 
of  religiooa  worship  in  the  common  sanc- 
of  Ap<jllo,  Ihe  i^t^c  iroTftijio^  of  Ihe  ionians, 
aajd  to  have  been  born  at  Delos.  The 
appears  from  the  Hymn  on  ApijHo,*  had 
lirom  very  early  limca.  and  wctl'  colebraied 
fiAh  year,"  and,  as  Ilockh  5itppos,cs,  with 
^rnh.^hihry,  on  liic  sixth  and  sovrnlh  days  of 
birthdays  of  Apollo  and  Artnmis. 
uf  the  amphiciynny  nssrinbird  on 
tKc.i-i'.tis  (ifitupavv)  in  Delos,  in  long  gar- 
wilh  their  wives  and  chddren,  to  worship 
with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  cho- 
and  dances.  That  the  Athenians  took  part 
I^MC  inolrmnities  at  a  rery  early  period,  is  evi- 
tf  fn'm  the  Dehasts  (allerAvard  called  "devpoi) 
fi*'d  III  Ihc  lawsofSulon  ;"  the  SJicred  vessel 
ver,  which  they  sent  to  Delos  every 
irt  be  the  same  whieh  Theseus  had 
■mm  from  Crete.**  The  Dclians, 
Station  of  these  solemnities,  per- 
1  1  '■«  of  cooks  for  those  who  visited 

whence  they  were  called  'EA^odtirai." 
irec  of  time,  the  celebration  of  this  aji- 

1^  I.— FUio,  Symp.,  c.  4,  p.   ITO.— Diod. 

.:•.    »-   T.  'KyaOob   Aa/fioi^(.J — 8.   (Backer, 

.1    I.,  i'.  4U-U0}— 3.  [Sast.,  Ti(»..  c.  61.— I>»m., 

ABB..  !»-,  30  :  Ti ,  -IT.)— ».  (Dif.  W,  III.  5,  *.  15.)- 

Iqxt.}— <.  (Sort.,  N«ro,  JO.)— 7.  (Suet  ,  Tit.,  8.— 

I.,  ♦.— Hlio..   I'ui««-.,  34.— Briwtifims,   AnI. 

.f.~aL  {\Un.,  llrmii.'in   Apoll.,   147,  Ac)~9. 

ill.,   llM.— PiiUui,  Otiom.,   II.  fli.j— 10. 

viH.,  l(H.)-n.  (Atheo.,  TI..   p.  Ol.)  — )Z 

l«  n«l*,  Cnio,  ih  43,  O— 13.  [Athcu..  tr., 


;  cicnt  panegyris  in  Delos  had  ceased,  and  it  was  nol 

1  revived  until  Ol.  88,  3,  when  Ihe  Athenians,  aftei 

I  having  purified  the  rsland  m  the  winter  of  that  year. 

'  rcHlon^d  the  ancient  solemnilieu,  and  added  hors^ 

races,  which  had  never  before  taken  plape  al  the 

Delia.'     After  this  restoration,  Athens  being  al  the 

head    of  the    Ionian  conlinlcracy,  tiMtk   the  most 

'  prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Delia ,  and 

'  though  tbe  islanders,  in  common  with  Athens,  pro- 

I  vided  the  cburuses  and  victime,  the  leader  {itpxt^t- 

u(w^),  who  conducted  the  whole  solemnity,  was  an 

I  Athenian,*  and  the  Athenians  had  Ihe  superintend 

rnce  of  the  common  sanriuary.  (  Vul  Ampiiiltyoks.) 

From  these  solemnities,  belonging  to  the  grcal 
Dehan  panegyns,  we  must  di.-stinguibh  tbe  Irsner 
Delta,  which  were  mentioned  above,  ami  which 
were  celebrated  everj'  year,  probably  on  the  6lh  of 
Hiargelion.  The  Athenians,  on  this  occasion,  sent 
the  sacred  vessel  [<9rupif),  which  the  pricsl  of  Apol- 
lo adorned  with  bay  branches,  to  Delos  The  em- 
bassy was  called  i9fw/>/a,  and  those  who  siiled  to  the 
island,  ■&eupoi;  and  bi>fore  they  set  sail,  a  solemn 
sacrifice  was  offered  m  the  Delion  at  Marathon,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  happy  voyage.'  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  vessel,  which  on  one  occasion  lasu^d 
30  days,*  the  city  of  Alliens  was  purtlitd,  and  no 
criminal  was  allowed  to  be  executed.  The  leaser 
Delia  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Tlieseus. 
though  in  some  legends  they  arc  menlioned  at  a 
much  earlier  periwl,  and  Plutarch'  relates  that  the 
ancient  vessel  used  by  the  founder  himself,  though 
often  repaired,  was  preserved  and  used  by  the  Athe- 
nians down  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalertus.* 

DKI.rCTi:M.    iV,d-  Ceimkn.) 

DKLPHTNIA  y^eX^ii-ta),  a  festival  of  the  same 
expiatory  character  as  the  Apollonia,  nhieh  was 
celebrated  in  various  towns  of  Greece,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  sumamed  Delphinius,  who  was  con&iderrtf 
by  the  Ionians  as  their  &i6^  narpifMi,  The  name  of 
the  god,  as  well  as  that  of  hift  ft<stivnl,  must  he  do 
rived  from  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  thai  in  Hie  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  Munychitm  (prrbably  iden- 
tical with  the  .liuginctan  De]|)lunius)  Apollo  came 
through  the  defile  of  Parnassus  to  Delphi,  and  be- 
gan the  battle  wiih  Delphyne.  As  he  thus  assumed 
the  character  of  a  wrathful  god,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  appease  him,  and  the  Delphinia,  accord- 
ingly, were  celebrated  at  Athens,  as  wdl  as  at  other 
places  where  his  worship  had  been  adopted,  on  thn 
nth  of  Munychion.  At  Athens  seven  boys  and  girbt 
carried  olive-branches,  t>oiind  with  white  wool 
(called  the  UtTjipia),  into  the  Delphinium.' 

The  Delphinia  of  .^gina  arc  mentioned  by  Uie 
scholiast  on  Pindar,*  and,  from  his  remark  on  an- 
other passage,  it  is*  clear  that  thry  wcrt*  relehrated 
with  contests.'*  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
I>elphinia  in  other  places,  nothing  is  known  ,  but  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  thai  the  rites  observed  al 
Athens  and  in  .{^gina  were  common  to  all  festivals 
of  the  same  namc.'^ 

DELPHI.S  or  DELPHIN  {AeXflc  or  da^iv),  an 
inslrunicnt  of  naval  warfare.  It  consisted  of  a 
large  mass  of  iron  or  lead  suspended  on  a  beam, 
which  projceted  from  the  mast  of  the  ship  like  a 
yard-ann.  It  was  used  to  sink  or  make  a  hole  in 
an  enemy's  vessel,  by  bemg  dropped  upon  it  when 
alongside.'* 

There  seems  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  jl 


I.  (Thacyd.,  l.c.t-8.  (Plat..  Nic.  3.-W«lf,  Iiilwl.  mJ  Do 
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vas  inailc  hi  the  i\ape  uf  a  dolphin.  Bare  of  iron 
BS«1  fi>r  baltuDt  ;i-e  ut  ihe  [iri'M'iit  diiy  cnlled  "pigs," 
Llwugli  iltry  hfur  no  K*i>(.'iiiblanco  /o  ihat  nnimnl 
rruljybly  Uit*  (U>.^(i'«f  wun;  haisictl  iiluft  only  wlicu 
going  into  .vtion.  W'c  niny  al»o  ci>nj(x:turo  tUat 
ibcy  were  fitted,  not  bo  much  tu  the  bv>ifi  {raxttai) 
trirenu*3,  ns  in  the  niiliiarytruns|wrtfi  (cTpunurnIff, 
iir>Urd)w)»(),  (or  the  &aihii{;  ol  the  foniit  r  would  be 
inucl)  tinpeded  by  »r>  Inr^tt  a  u'i;i^tit  of  riit'tal.  At 
my  rate,  thoac  that  Thucydides  speaks  of  were  not 
on  lln'  trireincb,  but  on  t)ic  oAjtu'Trf. 

•Di:LFins,  DKU'IUN.  or  KKLPHINUS.  the 
Dolphin,  or  DelpktnuM  Ihlphis,  I.>  "  This  nniiiinl," 
•ays  Cuvif>r,  si>oahin}*  ot  the  D  Ddfhis,  "  lonnd  in 
numerous  tioojie  in  even  sea,  and  eekbrntcd  for  the 
velocity  of  iLf  niovementa,  whu-h  Boni»^tirnes  causg 
it  to  precipitate  ilself  on  the  helina  of  vessels,  ap- 
pcara  to  have  been  really  (he  Dulplun  of  the  an- 
eicnls  The  entire  or;^;uii/mion  of  the  brain  indi- 
cntfs  I  hill  dtcK'f  of  docihty  which  thty  univeranlly 
attributed  to  ibi»  animal,"'  '1  he  internal  orgnniia- 
liun  of  the  ear  also  renders  thia  oiiinml  &u:5eeptible 
uf  grrdt  attention  :  it  produces  a  soDsibility  to  inu- 
Bical  B^mnds,  and  enables  tlic  Dolphin  to  disiiniriiish. 
at  a  ro  Divide  rah  le  diittnnce,  tlm  cries  of  joy  or  alarm 
of  its  eongoners.  "  .Some  authors,"  ohservra  Grif- 
lllh,'  "more  fsp(H?ial!y  Ihe  ancients,  have  not  only 
edebraied  tlic  iiuitual  friendship  suhaialing  oiiiong 
the  Dolptiins  thenmrlrejs,  hut  have  almi  tiaMrrled  that 
Ibey  have  a  lively  nndnaturni  nfleeiion  towards  Ihe 
himuin  spcL'ics,  with  whieli  tbi-y  are  easily  led  to 
faimlianze  ,  and  ibey  have  recounted  many  mar- 
vellous btonrtt  on  this  subject  All  ibat  is  known 
on  tlii»  point  with  crttainty  i^.  ih>it  wht-n  the^e  nnt- 
tnals  perceive  a  ?b>p  at  sta,  tin y  rush  in  a  erou*d 
before  it,  surround  it,  and  expre»a  Ibcir  conlidenec 
by  rapid,  varied,  and  rriHaled  evolutions ;  some- 
times bounding,  l<>aping,  and  manoL'Uvring  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  sometiini'a  prrforming  complicated 
ciroainvolutinns,  and  exhtbiLing  a  depree  of  grace. 
agihfy,  dexterity,  and  8tren(*lb  which  is  perht-tly 
aaionibhing.  \Ve  muol  nut,  however,  be  deceived 
by  such  external  shuwof  anection.  These  animals, 
rejircsented  as  susceptible  of  so  much  attachment 
!o  man,  are  Uiorougbly  carnivorous,  and  if  they  fol- 
low the  track  of  ve*selB,  it  ia,  perhaps,  with  no  oth- 
er view  than  the  hopt-  of  preying  on  fconieibing  that 
may  fall  from  ihem"  The  i;nini|Mis  (a  hsh  in  na- 
ture nearly  allied  to  the  Dolphin)  would  fiuem  to  be 
the  Orra  of  iMiny.  "It  la  not  noticed."  observes  Ail- 
Bins.  '*  by  ihc  Urcek  authoiti,  unless,  as  some  have 
supposed,  it  be  the  bfw^  of  Strubo.''* 

•OELHHIN'IUM  {AO.^ivtov),  a  plant  Sprengel 
recognises  the  two  species  described  by  Uioseori- 
dcs  as  being  the  Ur/phinnim  AjanM,  or  common 
l^arkspur,  and  the  />.  tmuinnmum  of  Sihthorp, 
From  tbn  eirrumstance  of  the  lielphinium  not  be- 
ing noticed  in  the  Malcrin  Medica  of  Galen.  Onb.v 
tius,  or  Paul  of  ^ginn,  Malihiolus  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  spurious  the  two  chapters  of  l>ioseoride«* 
m  which  mention  is  made  of  it  "  Among  the  eyii- 
onymes  of  the  dO.i^ivtov  in  Dioacoridcs,  wc  fiinl." 
remarks  Adams,  in  eonlinualion.  "vamrtfof  and 
PovKivoc  fiivofi  of  the  Koiiiana.  It  has,  thrrefore, 
been  supixwed  that  the  'vaccinia  'Aigra'  of  Virgil 
were  LarKspiirs."* 

PKLUBKUM.    (FfJ.  Tbuplcm.) 

PEMA'KCnr.  These  officers  were  the  head 
boroughb  or  chief  majristnites  of  the  demi  in  Attica, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  first  appointed  by  Cleis- 
Ihenes.  'i'hcir  duties  were  various  and  im|>onant. 
Thtis,  they  convened  meetings)  of  tlie  demus,  and 


1.  (Anitiit.,  IL  A .  li.,  U,  drr— JEllnn.  N.  A.,  t.,  Ift,  *«.— 
Piln.,  H,f  A—Ju*.,  Sttt.,M.,H.)—2.  ((JiiAi)i'kCiir.iir,Ti]l.)T.,[i. 
4JS./—S.  (OrtirtiWa  t'tiurr,  ml.  (*..  p.  ■i&O.l— t.  lAilfcm**  Ap- 
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took  the  votea  upon  all  questions  imdcr  coi 
tion  ;  they  had  tho  euj'to<ly  of  the  >»/;<n(i|uO» 
ftareiov,  ot  book  in  which  the  u.-  ■{ 

iiius  were  enrolled  ;  and  they  ii<.  ,  ti 

Iflr  or  Uie  landed  estatrs  {;^u^nu^  ^„  .^..  i.  dj 
whether  Monging  to  mdividmils  or  the  biKly 
porato  ;  so  that,  whenever  an  rht^'pti,  or  cJLt 
dinary  pro()erty-iax  was  iuipoHcd.  ihey  must 
been  of  great  service  in  ai^sessiug  and  coUeeiingl 
quota  ol  each  esiaie*     Moneys  due  to  ilie  di 
for  rent,  Ac,  were  collected  hy  them,*  and  ii 
safely  bo  allowed  that  they  were  employi 
force  payment  of  various  debts  and  duea 
by  the  Atatc.'     For  this   purf>osc   ilu-y 
have  had  the  power  of  distraining,  to  Mbl<di 
lunion  ts  made  hy   Arisloplian'^s*     In  thv 
which  have  been  enumerated,  they  bupplt 
naucrari  of  the  old  ront»titutinn  ;  their  fu 

however,  were  not  confined  to  '^ ■  *hf 

lor  they  also  acted  as  iwlicc  in 
conjunction  with  the  dieasts  ol  il 
Kara  6^iiov^\  they  assisted  in  preserving  pracf 
order,"  and  were  required  to  bury,  or  cnua« 
buried,  any  dead  bcKlies  found  in  their  dii 
neglect  of  this  duty  ibcy  were  lialde  tu 
1000  drachma:/     Lastly,' ihey  n'  ' 

ed  to  the  proper  authorities  a  I: 
of  tho  lowiibhip  who  were  lit  lo  .   : 
raXoyov^ Iwmitoavro').    (Vid.  l>Kitu«.) 
DLMKNS.     (Kid.  CeinTOK.  p.  rtyo  ) 
DEMENSUM  was  an  allowance  of  cor 
was  given  to  Konion  islaves  niontbty  or  dal 
natiis'  says  ihni  every  slave  received  four 
corn  a  month  ;  hut  iScnctra'"  speaks  of  6vc  moditj 
the  i'dlowiiiice  " 

DFME'NTIA.     (Virf.  CffSAToH,  p,  329  ) 
UEME'TitlA    {Mfi^Tfua),  an  annn:il 
which  tlie  Athenians,  in  307  D.C  ,  in^'  ' 
nur  of  Demetrius  Poliorcfles,  who,  ' 
his  father  Anligonus,  were  consecrated  ui 
title  of  savitMir  gods      It  was  celebrated  el 
in  the  niontli  of  Munycbion,  the  name  of' 
well  as  that  of  the  day  on  which  ihc  fe»l 
held,  was  changed  into  Denietriim  and 
A  priest  ministered  at  their  altars,  and 
the  solemn  procession,  and  the  !>acri(iccM  an4{_ 
With  which  the  festival  w.is  celebrated  "    To 
our  the  new  god  Mill  morr,  the  Atheniniij-  ni 
same  time  cliangTMl  the  name  of  ihc  ft^^tiriLj 
Ihc  Uionysia  into  that  of  Denulria,  us 

Erinco  was  fond  of  hcanng  hiniBcIf  cnin| 
liunysus.    The  Demetria  mentioned  by  Aih< 
are  probably  ibo  Dionysia.     Kespcetmg  the' 
extravagant  (lalleries  which  Ihe  Alheiiiurw 
upon  Demetrius  and  Antignnus,  see  AIliLm,* 
2S2;  Ilerm.,  I'oht.  Ant.  of  Grttct,  4  175.  ft.  •►^ 
and  f< ;  and  Tbirlwall,  Htat.  of  tirertf,  vii ,  p  'iZl 
DKMINUTIO  CAPITIS.     {Ytd.  Capi  t  : 
DKMIOP'UATA    [tivfitOKpam.  fcc 
KritfinTo)  was  property  confmrated  n; 
sold  by  public  auction.     Ti 
eriy  was  one  of  the  moai  ■ 
enue  in  many  of  the  Greciai.  -.  .>..-  . 
unes**  mentions  thc^i;/i(un-f)ard  as  a  %epar,ile  br 
of  the  public  revenue  at  Athens.     An  aocoi 
such  property  was  presented  to  the 
tirst  assembly  of  every  prytnneia  .'*  and  li| 
were  posled  up<»n  tablets  of  stone  in  diflfe 


1.  (]W<^lt1i,  vol.  i.,  p.  SIS,  Inttti  )  —9. 
I3l8.)-a.  (I»ckli,l.c.J-4.  iNu''      :-^ 
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ms  tii«caBe  at  Lleusis,  with  tlie  cataloguu 
-«»1rrlr?  ttrhtrh  arrrucU  to  tlie  tcmpio  of  JJe- 
in  persons  who  had  corn- 
et ihcso  dt-itirs.*     Many 
;i-!  were  oollocird  hy  Grrok  nn- 
in  ai-Tuunt  is  (rivt-ii  by  Bbckti-' 
(Vid.  hinxvaft,  p.  140.) 
{drituovpyoi).     ThPso    inngistmtes. 
)re«ajve  of  their  doinif  the  scrviop 
peofdr,  are  by  some  frrammariaiis  stated  to 
twpn  peruhnr  tra  Uoriuti  Atutea  ;  but,  perhaps, 

IU('  rpt  tho  font!  daflioVfryoi.      Mul- 

jK*obH'i  •  cdntniry,  that  "  th*fy  were  not 

i  cJoiMmnrMia,  hut  thry  do  not 
oArn  in  lilt"  lioriiiii  ^latt-si."    They  existed 
Iho   rit  ;-!(>.  bUi\   Miiniincans,  with  whom 
•■n  the  chief  executive  maj^is- 
J/  ^  (imf^if*  w  t.  >,  *).     We  also 
vuryi  tij  the  Achaian  leaRiit',  who  proba-  j 
next  to  the  slryt»i;i.*  and  put  questions 
general  assembly  of  the  coufcd- 
named  epulcinuirgi.  or  upper  deni- 
by  the  r^rinlhians  to  maimgG  the  , 
of  Uieir  colony  at  Polidiea  ' 
FKATK »      {  Vtd.  Actio,  p.  19  ) 

T"        '     ■ruiTjTor)  was  the  name 

IS  aiJmiltrd  to  the  rights 

■"  -'•'free  of  the  jwople, 

i»  the  stale.    Such 

v>'  1  from  the  phratrlffi, 

id  nut  buM  the  ulhcva  of  either  arehon  ur 

but  wfrf  registered  in  a  phyle  and  deme. 

^.  p.  £59.) 

io:)  weri?  public  slaves  at  Alh- 

jiiMiiii'tcd  by  the  s^tate.     Some  of 

incte  pooos  in  the  aft«nmbly  and 

,  and  were  aleo  eoit.Hircd  as  hcr- 

elcrks,  Ac.     TLey  were  usually  call- 

04«rrff^  nn'i.  as  wa  loarn  from  Ulpian,* 

■■•'  of  the  state  to  (luali.'y 

tich  dut'ec  H5  have  been 

'  '  ■  -lavsft  diJ  no;  belonfi; 

i[  to  ''».'*-■  pv  H«e«iBen 

-.•'-•  '     ,     .'  .:■'-'  slflVtS  h».'l  I.C't  '* 

class  of  public  slaves  fnitne*'  th."  ciiy 

wa?  their  duty  to  preeervo  o.dcr  ro  the 

'  ■  '  I  to  remove  any  fierson  whom 

order."    They  are  prerally 

-1/) ;  or,  from  tlie  native  conn- 

^eyihians  ;  and  al«o  Spriisin- 

'  _■    "f  the  person  who  first  fbtal;- 

forco."    There  were  alao  among  Ihcm 

rian*  and  other  barbarians.     They  ori- 

'    -  in  the  inarketfitacc,  and  aller- 

I'UEua      Their  olOeera  had  the 

t  I'w).     Their  number  was 

0<"  I  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 

_    1.  reaeeti  to  1200.'* 
US.     Ihe  word  d///;of  originally  indicated  a 
trr  fmM  of  land,  and  is  by  gome  derived 
I'fied  an  "  enclosure  maTked  oflT 
I  as  our  word  town  comes,  ac- 
i"  iM-ni.    I  iRike,  from  the  Saxon  verb  *'  ty- 
■19,"  to  enrjii!>e  *•     It  seems,  however,  more  simple 
i  CTA--  — ^ 


'"■>— 5.  (Putil.  Ecoo.of  .Vhcr».vi)l.i., 

r-.  17J  i  anil  Mclrr,  "  I'c  Wonn  Dtiih- 

1''  rjiiiii.  ii..  14b.  traii»l.>~-4-  (Tl.u- 

6  79.)  — 6.   {Liv..   xirn.,  22; 

'I  > — 8.  (Dfoifi^ih..  c.  N<«r.,  r- 

i    .-,  ii.,  V  1.' ;  — liT    inr!i.«i»r.  »J 

1  iiiiSJc-  iwj  U  .  ^.ritiiau>%. 

.  >— II.   (Mt:    '  .   n.  401, 

■  :'  '^.-'        •  id  Xrn., 

'  indorfT'n 

-.)-13. 

-n.>— 14. 

['.  3?j.  —  Atini'.-c.,  Vc  I'lw.,  p.  03. — 

iicm,  1^  p,  S77,  *c.J— jy  (Anatd, 


lo  connect  it  with  the  Doric  d«  for  yc.  In  this 
meaninff  of  a  country  district,  inhabited  and  under 
cultiTation.  dfifioc  ib  contrasted  with  irnhc :  thus  we 
have  uvdpCv  Af/fjur  re  iroXtv  re;*  but  the  iransttion 
from  a  locahty  to  ita  ocrnpiers  is  CH.sy  and  naiitral, 
and  htiicc,  m  the  earlier  Greek  potis.  we  find  d/y/iof 
npphi'd  to  the  outlying  country  ptipulaiion,  who  till- 
ed the  lands  of  the  chieftains  or  inhabiia  ts  of  the 
City  ;  80  that  Arjfto^  and  jre'Aimi  came  to  he  np|>ft8«il 
lo  each  oilier,  the  former  denoting  the  snhjeot  peas- 
antry (d^/iov  dtAdioTTOTov') ;  the  latter,  the  nobles  in 
the  chief  towns.* 

Wc  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  derai  or  country 
parishes  of  Attica  The  word  t^ir/iaf.  in  the  sense 
which  we  have  here  exjn-essed  by  "  parish,"  is  hy 
somn  rendered  "borough,"  by  others,  "township.** 
Of  these  terms,  the  former  is  eertamly  not  appro* 
priate  ;  and  as  a  parish  may  include  townships  and 
hnudots,  we  prefer  this  word  to  "township."  In 
the  (irst  piace,  we  may  remark  that,  whatever  otv 
certainty  there  may  be  about  the  nature  and  origm 
of  the  Itwr  tribes  m  that  country  as  Ihey  existed 
before  the  ape  of  (Jleisthenrs,  there  is  scarcely  any 
about  the  alterations  he  introduced  with  respect  to 
them.  His  object  was  In  effect  a  revolution,  by 
which  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  would  be  dimin- 
ished ;  for  this  purp«»se  he  brnkc  up  the  four  tribes 
of  the  old  constitution,  and  substituted  in  their  place 
ten  local  tribes  (^i>>rii  roziKai),  v.wh  named  from 
some  Attic  hero.*  These  were  suitdivldcd  iniu  ten 
derai  or  country  parishes,  ptwsessnit;  each  its  prin- 
cipal town ;  and  in  some  one  ai'  Uu^o  demi  were 
enrolled  all  the  Athenian  citJ7.en!(  resident  in  Attica. 
wiih  the  exception,  perhap.*i,  of  ihose  who  were  na- 
tives of  Athens  itself  'niese  suhdivisicms  cwre- 
spondcd  in  some  degree  to  the  varxpnftiai  of  the  old 
trib(>6,  and  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  one  hun- 
dred in  number;  but,  as  the  Attic  demi  amounted 
in  the  time  of  Strabo^  to  174,  doubu  have  been 
raiso^l  about  this  Maiement.  Niebuhr  has  inferred 
from  it  that  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes  did  not  origi- 
naily  include  the  whole  pojmlalion  of  Attica,  and 
"thai  some  of  the  additional  74  must  have  been 
caatuns,  which  had  previoubly  been  left  in  a  state 
oi'depcndance;  by  far  the  chief  part,  however,  were 
i.:»uac5  {yivt})  of  the  old  aristocracy,"  which  were 
included  in  the  four  Ionian  tribes,  hut,  according  lo 
NiCfcuhr,  were  not  incorporated  in  the  ten  tribes  of 
the  "  ru.^1  ommonally"  tdi  after  the  time  of  Cieis- 
thenes.    (I'ul.  Tbious.) 

l*his  inference,  however,  seems  very  questiona* 
bic;  for  the  ntimbcr  of  the  demi  might  increase 
from  a  variety  of  cavioes,  such  as  the  giowth  of  the 
population,  the  creation  of  new  tribts,  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  larg^er  into  smaller  partslies,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  improbability  of  the  coexistence  of 
two  di^ercnt  orders  of  tribes.  "Another  fart,  more 
difficult  to  account  for,  i»  the  tran6po»iiion  by  whivh 
demes  of  the  same  tribe  were  found  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  country.'"  The  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent demes  were  taken,  some  from  the  chief  towns 
in  them,  as  Marathon,  Elcusis,  and  Aehnrnoi ;  some 
from  the  names  of  houses  or  clans,  such  as  the  Uipd- 
alide,  Doulad;!".  Ac.  A  complete  list  of  them  is  — 
given  in  Wachamuth.*  Tlie  largest  of  all  was  the 
demuB  of  Achamtt,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
poniicsian  war  was  so  extensive  as  to  supply  a 
force  of  no  leas  than  three  tliousand  henvy-amied 
men.  Thucydides'  says  of  it,  that  it  was  the  ^opiiw 
fiiyiarov  Ti'jt;  'ATTiKr/t;  tuv  i\f,fnji-  Kn'/ovurvuv. 

In  explanation  of  their  constitution  ami  relation 
to  the  state  In  general,  we  may  obsrrve,  that  they 
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jbAtSd  independent  rorporationa.  and  had  each 
their  several  magiiilratos,  landed  and  other  proper* 
ty,  wuh  a  eoumiun  tre;isury,  The>'  had,  likewise, 
ihf.'ir  ref  p*'ctive  ci»nvocuii(in»  or  "  parish  ntettings," 
eoiivened  by  ihe  deinarL'hi.  in  which  wa^  traasacl- 
ed  lliG  public  buaini-ss  of  the  domtis,  sueh  as  the 
leasing  of  its  eatatoi.  the  elections  of  ufliiM^rs.  the 
revision  of  the  registers  or  lists  of  Sq/t^Tat,  and  the 
ndmiAsion  of  new  mcniberst.  Moreover.  <!ach  de- 
mus  appears  to  have  Itept  what  was  called  a  iriva^ 
kKKXrjfttaftTucfift  or  list  of  those  6t/finTtu  wlw  were 
entrtted  to  vote  at  the  general  amemblles  of  the 
whole  people.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  they 
tfupplanied  llie  old  •'  naucraries"  of  the  four  tribes, 
each  dcmus  being  required  to  furnish  to  the  slate  a 
certain  quota  of  money  and  contingent  of  troops 
W'henever  necessar}'.*  independent  of  ihese  bonds 
of  union,  each  dernua  seems  to  hiive  bad  ita  pecu- 
liar temples  and  religious  worship  {AijfionKd  icftu.*\ 
the  ollipiatme  pm^'sts  in  which  were  ehoseu  t>y  the 
{f/fiurat  i'  so  that,  boiU  in  a  civil  and  religious  piiiiit 
f.f  view,  the  drmi  appear  as  minor  romimmitirs, 
wboso  magistrates,  mun'over,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  6oictfMaia,  In  the  same  way  as  the  public 
officers  of  the  whole  state.  But,bc&idi-s  llie  magis- 
trates, such  as  domarchs  and  treasurers  iTof/iai), 
elected  by  each  parish,  we  also  read  of  judges,  who 
were  called  dlKacrrat  Kara  6r,fiOV^ :  the  number  of 
these  olTlcers,  originally  thirty,  was  afterward  in- 
creased to  forty,  and  it  appears  that  they  made  cir- 
cuits through  the  difR'rent  districts,  to  administer 
justice  in  all  cases  where  the  mutter  in  dispute  was 
not  more  than  ten  drachiniR  in  value,  more  impor- 
tant ipiestions  being  reserved  for  the  rfmir/jriit.* 

Wv.  will  now  treat  of  the  drifittrni,  or  rneniljera  of 
each  demus.  their  privileges,  and  relations  to  the 
body  coriMirate,  of  which  they  formed  a  constituent 
part.  AVo  arc  told  by  Aristotle'  that,  on  the  first 
institution  of  the  deini,  Cloisthcncs  increased  the 
strength  of  the  d///^of  or  commonalty  by  making 
many  new  citizens,  among  whom  are  said  to  have 
been  included  not  only  sirangera  and  resident  for- 
eigners, but  also  slaves.  His  words  are,  UoX?.ov^ 
k^vXtTtver  fet'oiif  Kfu  ( dav}MV^ )  fieroinov^.  We 
strongly  suppect,  however,  that  dovXovf  is  an  inter- 
polatinn.  The  admission  of  slaves  wouhl,  we  con- 
ceive, have  been  verj'  unpopular.  Now  admission 
into  a  demus  was  necessary,  before  any  individual 
could  enter  upon  his  full  rights  and  privileges  as  an 
Attic  citizen  ;  an<l  though,  in  the  first  instance,  ev- 
ery one  was  enrolled  in  t!ie  register  of  the  demus 
in  which  his  prnperly  and  re*tidencc  lay,  this  rela- 
tion did  not  conimue  to  hold  with  all  the  diffiurai  ; 
for,  since  a  son  was  registered  in  the  dcmus  o\'  his 
real  or  adoptive  father,  and  the  former  miiiht  ch;iiigc 
his  residence,  it  would  often  hapjH.ii  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  dcnius  did  not  all  reside  in  it.  .still  this 
would  not  cause  any  inconvenience,  sinct  the  meet- 
ings of  each  parish  were  not  held  within  its  limits, 
hut  at  Athens.'  No  one,  Innvevcr,  couhl  purchase 
properly  situate  within  a  pariah  to  which  he  did  not 
him^i'lf  hdon^,  wiihuut  puymg  to  the  demarchs  a 
fee  for  the  privdcge  of  doing  so  Ujktijtiki>v),  -which 
would,  of  course,  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  parish.^ 

Two  of  the  mttst  important  functions  of  the  gen- 
eral assemblies  of  the  demi  were  the  admission  of 
new  membr-rs  and  the  revision  of  the  names  of 
members  already  adinitied.  The  register  of  enrol- 
ment was  called  Xtj^iapxiKov  ypaftfiartiov,  because 
any  person  whose  nan\e  was  in&i.'ril>ed  in  it  could 
enter  upon  an  inheritance  and  enjoy  a  piitrimouy, 
the  expression  for  which  in  Attic  Greek  was  TTif 
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X^ffuf  upx^tv  :  y.ayx^vffv  KAJ)pov,  being  Cfjoi 
to  the  Roman  phrase  udtrt  htredttatrm.    Tliese 
gisters  wore  kept  by  the  domarchs,  who.  wiUi 
approbation  of  the  menibers  of  the  demus  asj 
bled  in  general  meeting.  infii>rted  or  erased  nad 
according  to  circumstances.     'Jlius,  when  a  y> 
was  proposed  far  enrolment,  it  was  competent 
any  demote  to  object  to  his  adiitission  on  the  gro^ 
of  illegitimacy,  or  nun-cit;'/4mship  by  tiie  side  of 
ther  piirent.     The  demotes  decided  on  the  vuli^ 
of  these  objections  under  the  sanctmn  of  an 
and  the  question  was  detennined  hy  a  majority 
votes.*     The  same  prwcss  wug  observt'd  wha 
citizen  changed  his  parish  in  conse()ucuce  of 
lion'    .Sometimes,  however,  a  demarch  was  tnl 
to  place,  or  assist  in  placing,  on  the  register 
demus,  persons  who  had  no  claun  to  citiunsb' 
To  remedy  this  admission  of  spurious  cJtizcu 
ptyyfHiTrTOL)^  the  dm^^v^taif  was  instituted.    ( 

DiAPSRPlItSIS.) 

Justly,  crowns  and  other  lionorary  distinct! 
cnuhl  l)e  awanled  by  the  demi  in  the  same  wa 
by  the  tribes.    A  decree  of  the  demus  of  Uie 
ra;us  is  given  in  Bockh.*  by  which  certam  privili 
were  granted  to  Calhdamas  of  Chollida?:  one 
these  was  the  exemption  from  Ihe  payment  of 
iyKtriTiKow  if  he  should  acquire  pro[>crty  m  tl 
parish.     The  words  are,  'Yt'Atlv  6c  ntTm'  rti 
TiXii  iv  rtft  Aiffn^  &irtfi  av  koI  Hctptuei^,  Koi  f^  k 
ytiv  irofl*  aiiTov  top  A^ftap)[Ov  to  iyxTt/rtKmf, 
decree  is  taken  from  an  inarription  in  Chandj 
(rid.  Dkkarcui.) 

UKNA'RIL'S,  the  principal  silver  coin  among 
Homaus,  was  so  called  bcc.ause  it  was  origt 
equal  to  ten  nsacs  ;  but  on  the  rednclioD  of 
weight  of  the  as(nd.  An),  it  was  made  cjudl  to 
teen  asses,  except  in  military  pay,  m  which  it 
still  reckoned  as  equal  to  ten  ssses.*  1'he  denH 
was  first  coined  five  years  before  the  first  ft 
war.  B.C.  269.  {Vid.  AaaRirrt-H.)  There 
originally  84  dcnani  to  a  pmmd,^  but  siibscff 
96.  At  what  time  this  redu(aion  wa.s  made  in 
weight  of  the  dcnariua  is  uncertain,  as  it  is. 
mentioned  in  history.  Some  have  con jecturvdl 
it  was  completed  in  Nero's  lime;  and  Mr.  Tltn 
justly  remarks,  that  Suetonius'  proves  that  W 
narii  went  still  to  the  pound  al)out  the  year 
fiO ;  sirtce,  if  wp.  reckon  96  to  the  pound,  Ibe 
portion  of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  ?■* 
which  is  incredibly  low,  while  the  value  oa 
othersup|X)silion,  9  9to  I,  is  more  probable.  (C 
paie  Akukntitm,  tub  Jin,) 


DRtTlsn  HnSKUM.     iCTDAL  SIZK.    VKIOHTOO'Vi 
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Mr.  Husscy  calculates  the  average  weight  of 
denarii  comcd  at  the  end  of  the  Cooimonwe«ll 
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DENARIU3. 


BEPOSrrUM. 


I.  ;iml  those  under  itie  Empire  ai  fi25 

If  we  diducl.  39  llic  average,  j'^th  of  Ihe 

ht  Ittr  alloy  from  tlic  drnarii  of  the  Uomrnon- 

\\t,  ihfTv  Will  remain  68  grains  tif  pure  silver; 

8inc«  Ihc  &lijlling  coiitaina  HO  7  {grains  of  pure 

68 
Ihe  Talue  of  ibe  beat  denani  will  be  ^^ 

abiniii};.  or  8  6245  pence ;  which  may  be  reck- 
in  round  numhers  Q^d.     If  the  eanie  mcUi«Kl 
kcntnj  be  applied  to  ihc  later  dcnjirlus,  ita 
will  !»e  4ibi»nt  7  5  ponce,  or  7jJ.' 
J<j>iiiiiu  eoins  of  silver  wcm  at  one  lime  aa 
wn  aa  the  fortieth  part  of  ilie  denarius,  the 
us,     They  were,  ihc  ^uiminus,  or  half  dcna- 
le  tettetttus,  or  quarter  denarius  (eid.  Sbster- 
tfae  hUUu.or  tenth  of  the  denarius  (equal  to 
f;j/rf//fl,  or  hulf  hbcUa ;  and  the  re/ un- 
r  libr-lb. 
s  uas  also  called  vtctoriatua*  from 
of  a  figure  of  Victory  which  it  Iwre. 
li  victonaii  were  first  coined  at  Rome 
»4ianc^'  of  the  lex  Clodia,  and  thnt  previuus  to 
they  were  imp^irtcd  as  an  anicle  of  trade 
la.     Tlie  Clodius  whu  proposed  this  law 
to  have  been  the  jwrrtdn  who  oblatued 
ph  for  his  victories  m  Ibiria,  whence  he 
home  a  large  sum  of  money,*  which  would 
first  coinage  of  the  victoriati  at  Home  R.C. 
that  is,  ^'2  years  after  the  br^t  h>\UMi  euiuu^e. 
the  denarius  weighed  60  grains,  the  teninciua 
only   have  weighed  U  grs .   whidi  would 
:en  so  small  a  coin  that  some  have  doubud 
r  It  was  ever  coined  in  sdver,  for  we  know 
was  coined  in  copper    (Vtd.  A»,  p.  110.) 
arro*  nauies  it  ainong  the  silvrr  coins  with 
hella  and  scmbella      It  is,  bowcvei,  iiiiprolta- 
l  the  terunoius  continued  to  be  coined  in 
illcr  the  as  had  l>eeu  reduced  to  -p'^tK  of  the 
ts ;  fat  then  the  tfTunciua  would  have  been 
of  the  denarius,  whereas  Varro  only  describes 
a  sutxlivision  of  hl>ella,  when  the  latter  was 
tf  the  denarius.     In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
appears  to  have  been  the  smallest  silver  coin 
•  and  it  is  frequently  used,  not  merely  to 
«  silver  coin  equal  to  ttie  af,  but  any  very 
Bom.*     Gronovius.*  however,  mamtaius  that 
was  no  s-uch  coin  as  the  libella  when  Varro 
.  but  that  th«  word  was  used  to  signify  the 
part  of  a  se'.tertius.    No  specimens  uf  the 
sre  now  ft»und. 
the  denarius  be  reckoned  in  Talue  H\d ,  (he 
coins  wlileh  have  been  mentioned  will  be  of 
Uowing  value : 

Teninciua 

fiembc-Ua 

rir>ella 

enlerlius 

Quinariusor  Victoriatus  . 

l)»nanus 

Ubas  been  fre*pienily  staled  tfiat  the  denarius  is 

IVfnl  ui  value  to  the  drachma,  but  iIms  is  not  quite 

[Hrri:*-!     The  Attic  dractmia  was  umiuat  etjutil  to 

real  we  have  seen  that  the  denarius  was 

.ihore  Bk(t.    The  later  drachmoe.  however, 

tp^M  Ui  have  fallen  off  m  weight ;  and  there  can 

te  DO  doubt  that  they  were  at  one  time  nearly 

onqgh  (Mjuftl  tu  pass  for  equal.     Oronovius  has 

(irm  all  tbr  authorities  upon  the  strbject  in  Ins  Dc 

Satirtnt* 

The  earliest  denarii  have  usually,  on  the  obverse, 
the  H^ufi  of  Home  with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or 

T.  p.  iil.  I13.I-8.  iCic,  Pni  F,oi..  3.J-3.  (U. 
3.)— i.  (Ut.,  xii.,  13.)— 5.  (Vurro,  I>«  Uug.  Liu., 
\lallar.h- 1>.  iCtC,  Pro  Rum;,  dm.,  c.  4.)~7. 
.  tl..  v^T.— l^pu,  v.,  L,  S7.)— 4.  <Ui  Scsurtiift, 

,.i.,S.) 


iiwe. 

Farth. 

63125 

10625 

2125 

2 
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the  head  of  Jupiter  Miiny  have,  on  the  rcveren, 
chariots  drawn  liy  iwi  or  lour  horsrs  (Ai^wr.  ^uaHrh 
gic),  whence  they  are  called  respectively  hfcoti  and 
quadrigalit  ac.  nummi.  {Vid.  Uioatls  )  Some  de- 
narii were  called  terratu^  because  their  edges  were 
notched  like  a  saw.  which  appears  to  have  been 
done  to  pn»vc  that  they  were  solid  silver,  and  not 
plated.  Many  of  the  family  denarii,  as  those  of  the 
yEliun,  Culpurnian,  Papinian.  Tullian.  and  numer- 
ous othrr  families,  are  marked  with  the  numeral  X, 
in  order  U)  show  ihcir  value. 

Pliny'  speakd  of  the  drnanuM  aurnnt.  Gronovius' 
says  that  this  coin  was  never  struck  at  Home;  but 
there  is  one  of  Augustus  in  the  british  Museum, 
weighing  60  grains,  and  others  of  less  weight.  The 
average  weight  of  the  common  aureus  was  120 
grains.  {Vtd.  Avri-m.  p  129.)  In  later  times,  a 
cupper  coin  was  called  denarius.* 

•UENURAClIATIvS  {liev^pa^^uTyir),  a  species  of 
Agate,  the  veins  of  which  resemble  a  small  tree. 
It  18  our  Dendntic  agate.  A  description  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  nameof  u^anjc 

•DK.NDROI.TH'ANirS  {^'in^^fio}.i6a^'0^),  a  tenn 
occurring  only  in  the  Pharina<'eutical  work  of  My. 
repsufl.     It  is  applied  to  the  Uoseinary.* 

•AENAPT^'IA  KEPAT'INA  {dttfipv^ia  «r/taTt- 
va),  apiwrenlly,  says  .\dani3,  a  kind  of  Coral.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Theophrasius.'  StaekhfJUite  conjec- 
tures it  to  Im*  the  GoTfTOHia  nobiliM,  or  Red  Coral* 

DENTIFIU'CHJ.M  {biov-oTpi/tfta),  a  drntnfice  or 
tooth-powder,  appears  to  have  Iwen  skilfully  pre- 
pared and  generally  used  among  the  Uoinans.  A 
variety  of  sutislances,  such  as  the  bones,  hiwfa,  and 
horns  of  certain  animals,  crabs,  egg-shells,  and  tlie 
shells  of  Ihc  oyster  and  the  murex.  ronstituteil  the 
basis  of  the  preparation.  Having  been  previously 
burned,  and  somctimca  mixed  with  hnney,  they 
were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Tliuugli  fancy  and 
superstition  often  dirrrtrd  the  rhrnrc  of  these  in- 
gredients, tlieailditiiHi  of  astrins;ents,sucb  asmynb, 
or  of  nitre  aiitl  of  hartshorn  ground  in  a  raw  elate, 
indicates  science  which  was  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, the  intention  being  not  only  to  clean  the  teeth 
and  to  render  ihrin  white,  but  alao  to  fix  ibem  when 
loose,  to  strengthen  the  sums,  and  to  assuage  tooth- 
ache.* Puiinded  pumice  was  a  more  dubious  arti- 
cle, though  Pliny'*  says,  *•  Utiiittima  JiuiU  ex  hm  drit- 
li/ricta:' 

DEPENSr  ACTIO.  ( Vid.  Sponsor.) 
DEPORTA'TIO.  (Vtd.  B^nishmknt,  Rom*!*  ) 
BEPO'SITt  ACTIO.  iFiV/.  Deposituh.) 
I)EPt3'.SITL*M.  A  depositum  is  that  which  is 
given  by  one  man  to  another  to  keep  untd  it  i?  de* 
manded  bark,  and  without  any  reward  for  the 
trouble  of  keeping  it.  I'hc  party  whu  makes  the 
depositum  is  called  drptmen*  or  dcpowUor,  and  he 
who  receives  the  thing  is  called  dcp<mtartu».  The 
act  of  deposite  may  Ik*  purely  voluntary,  or  it  may 
be  from  necessity,  as  in  Uie  case  of  fire,  shipwreck, 
or  other  casualty.  The  depositarius  is  bound  to 
take  care  of  the  thing  which  he  has  consented  to 
receive.  He  cannot  use  the  thing  unless  he  has 
jjermjssion  to  use  it,  either  by  express  words  or  by 
necessary  iinplicalion,  If  the  thing  is  one  "qua 
(isu  non  oonsuniitur,"  and  it  is  given  to  a  person  to 
be  used,  the  transaction  becomes  a  case  of  locatio 
and  conductiu  {vtd.  Locatio),  if  money  is  to  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  it ;  or  a  case  of  commmlatum  (mi 
Commodatcm),  ]f  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  the  use. 
If  a  bag  of  money  not  se^ed  up  is  the  subject  o\ 


J.  (T*cit.,  Oonn.,  3,)— a.  (11.  N,  >»ilii.,  13.)— 3.  (!>•  Siw 
tftUu.  Ill  ,  13.)  — 4.  (DurADgc  i.  T.  UrnAnuft,)  — S.  (Pirn..  IL 
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(DC  depositum.  and  tbe  depositarius  at  anj  time 
aalis  for  [»em»s8MMi  to  use  it,  U»r  money  becomes  a 
luan  (ni/.  Ml'tl'uu)  from  the  liine  when  llic  per- 
iriissiun  is  granted  ;  ifthedeponcos  profiers  the  use 
or  (he  nionry.  it  hf-comes  a  loan  from  the  time  when 
(he  depoditanuu  lieiiins  to  uuo  it.  If  mont^y  is  de- 
piisitcil  vvitli  Ihe  rondilion  that  the  Kanic  afnuunt 
tw  reiurued,  the  use  of  it  13  tacidy  givt-n ;  but  the 
dc'|H)8itum  does  not  therefon^  become  inutiium.  If 
the  depositum  continues  purely  a  dc()osilum,  the 
JepiisiuriiiH  is  bound  to  moke  good  any  damage  to 
ll  which  happtma  through  dolus  or  culpa  lata  ;  and 
he  is  bound  (o  restore  the  thing  on  demand  to  the 
deponens,  or  to  the  person  to  whom  the  def>oneaa 
ordere  it  to  be  restored.  The  remedy  of  the  depo- 
nens  against  the  deitoaiiaiius  is  by  an  actio  depoaiti 
dirccta.  The  depositarius  is  entitled  to  be  secured 
a^inst  all  diimagc  which  ho  may  havo  sustained 
through  any  culpa  on  the  part  of  the  deponens,  and 
to  all  costs  and  expenses  inrurrcd  by  his  charge  ; 
and  his  remedy  against  tlic  dc|>onenB  is  by  an  actio 
deposid  contraria.  Tbe  actio  was  m  duplum  if  the 
depaoite  was  made  from  necessity;  if  the  depoai- 
tarius  was  guUiy  of  dolus,  infauiia  was  a  cunse- 
quwice.* 

DE.SCKTOR  is  defined  by  Modestinus  lo  be  one 
"qui  fKT  prolixum  lempus  vaga(U3,  rcducitur,"  and 
dillcrs  from  an  emartMor  **  qui  diu  vagatus  ad  castra 
egreditur."'  Tho«>  who  deserted  in  tune  of  peace 
were  punisheil  by  loss  of  rank,  corporeal  chastise- 
ment, tines,  i^ominious  dismtssion  from  the  ser- 
vice, 6lc.  Those  who  lefl  the  standards  in  tune  ot 
war  were  usually  punishnd  wiili  death.  TJie  /ruHj- 
fufTix,  or  deserters  lo  the  enemy,  when  taken,  were 
soineliuies  deprived  of  their  hands  or  feet,'  but  geu- 
frally  wen:'  put  to  death.* 

DKSIGNA'IOU.     (Vid.  Vvkvu.) 

Di:SM(r)  K  U[0\  iieafiuT^piov).   {Vid.  Carcek.) 

DESPUHIONAU'T.'U    idiairoeiova^rai).      {Vid. 

ClTITAS,  ffREEK.) 

DESLfLTOII  {ufi^tn-xoi,  ufo^nrr,  fttra^nfc)*  b 
rider.  Althuugh  riding  on  horseback  is  never  men- 
tioned among  the  niariial  exercises  of  the  early 
Greeks,  it  wna  often  practised  by  them  as  a  swiit 
and  easy  method  of  cfjnveyance  from  plac«  to  place; 
and  that  they  had  attained  to  great  skill  in  liurse- 
manship  is  manifest  from  a  iia-ss^tge  in  the  Iliad,' 
doBcribing  a  man  who  keeps  fuur  horses  abreast  at 
full  gallop,  and  leaps  from  one  to  another,  nniid  a 
crowd  of  admiring  sijeciatura.  The  Iloman  dcaul- 
tor  generully  rode  only  two  horses  at  the  same  time. 
Bitting  on  ihcm  without  a  saddle,  and  Taulting  ui>oii 
either  nf  them  at  his  pleasure  •  lie  wore  a  hat  or 
cap  umdv  ol'  felt.  Tbe  taste  for  these  exorcises  was 
carried  Lo  su  great  an  extent,  that  young  men  uf  tbe 
highest  rank  not  only  drorc  bi^ic  and  quadrigae  in 
lliQ  circus,  but  exhibited  these  feats  of  horseuiiin- 
ship.'  Dcsidca  performing  pulilidy  for  (he  amuse- 
ment of  ibo  spectators,  the  Human  riders  Mere  em- 
ployed to  convey  nicsHages  with  the  Erealest  pos- 
sibliD despatch,  relieving  either  burse,  when  fatigued, 
by  vaulting  U|H)n  the  Dtber*  Among  other  nations, 
this  species  vt'  equestrian  dexterity  was  applied  lo 
Uie  purposes  of  war.  Livy  mentions  a  tioop  of 
horbe  io  the  Numidian  anny,  in  which  each  soldier 
was  supplied  with  a  couple  of  horses,  and  in  Lite 
hf'al  of  battle,  and  when  clad  in  armour,  would  leafi 
with  tlte  grL'atest  ease  and  celerity  from  that  which 
was  weaned  or  disabled  upon  the  hack  of  the  horse 
which  was  still  sound  and  fresh.*    The  Seyihiaos, 


I  Armenians,  and  some  of  the  Indians, 
in  the  same  art. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shnw-s  three  fignreal 
suitores,  one  from  a  bronze  lamp,  publiabcd  tt 
toll/  the  others  from  coinsw    Id  all 


1.  (Dif.  10,  Itl.  3.  — Cic,  Off.,  I.,  ID.— Jut..  Skl.  xiii.,eO.— 
DttkMn,  llel>«nM-kt,  Ac.  p.  S»7.)— 3.  (Di^.  40,  tit.  16,  «.  1)— 
1.  (Lit.,  uvi.,  is  1—4.  (l.ipama,  T}e  Mtlit.  Rncn^  Iv.,  4.}  — &. 
(ST..  07V-M1.)— fi.  (Uitl.T.,  Ori;^  ETUI.,  S9.I— 7.  (Su«t.,  Jul., 
H.—C<nuoan  tlio  htUcU  Clltctrf,  n.  SM.)  —  S.  tllrriu.*  F»b., 
•».)*«.  (»iil.,W} 
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wears  a  pilnuf),  or  cap  of  fi.<lt,  and  his  borse  H 

out  a  saddl'  .  but  tliese  examples  prove  that  | 

the  use  both  of  (hi-  v>  hip  and  the  rrm.    Q 

coins  we  also  observe  the  wreath  and  polm-b 

as  cn-igns  of  victory. 

DIJ TKSTA'riO  SACRO'RUM.     (Vid.  a« 

DEVEKSU'KIUM.     {Vid  Cadpom*.) 

DKUNX.     {Vtd  As.  p.  no.) 

IJEXTANS.     {Vid.  As.  P-  HO  ) 

DIADK'MA  f''((i(Ji;^a),  a  whilG  fiUel 

cinle  the  head    'W#da  o/Zki'). 

Tha  invri.'...j»  of  (bis  ornnmenl  is  by  m 
trjbuted  lo  "Liber  Pater."  Diodorus .Sictihia 
that  he  wore  n  to  n.Viuage  hoaitache,  the 
quenre  of  indulging  in  wine.  Accordingly,  m' 
of  ancient  art.  IJacchui  wears  a  plain  band^ 
his  head,  as  aliown  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  20^ 

Whellier  we  reject  or  admit  the  conjcetc 
Piodarus.  we  may  safely  consider  the  diadem 
in  its  Bi(riiiles(  form,  as  a  decoration  whid 
proprrfy  Oriental.  It  is  cnmmnnly  rrpreseni 
the  beads  of  Eastern  munarchs.  Justin^ 
that  Alrxandrr  the  f^reat  adnplrd  the  large  di 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  ends  of  which  fell 
the  shoiUdcra.  and  that  (bis  mark  of  rojmll; 
preserved  by  his  successors.*  Antony  assuE 
in  hta  luxurious  intercourse  with  Cleopat 
K^'pt.^  .dian  says'  iltat  (he  kings  of  thai 
try  had  the  figure  of  an  asp  upon  Their  diad«a 
In  pnicrss  of  lime,  the  sculptors  placed  th 
deina  on  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  various  uUl 
vinitics  besides  Bacchus  (sec  examples  at 
1i^2),  and  it  was  alsu  gradually  assumed 
sovereigns  of  the  Western  world.  It  was  til 
hinfl  in  a  l>uw ;  whence  Tacitus"  speaks  of  th 
phrates  rising  m  waves  "  white  with  loam,  so 
rosomblD  a  diadem."  By  (he  addition  of  gol 
gcins.**  and  of  pearls  from  the  Erythrean  Sea, 
by  a  continual  increase  in  richneaa,  size,  and : 
dour,  (his  handaf^e  was  at  length  converted  in 
crown  which  has  been  for  many  centuries  the 


1.  (AnUche  Luccni**  Spt^enh,  i-,  i4.)—i.  (V»l.  Mas 
7.1-5.  (H.  N.,  Tii.,  5?.>  — *.  (iv.,  y>.  2i0,  ctl.  Wc»«l*« 
(1)1..  i.}—^.  (Krv  nlw)  Lucian.  Dial.  Diofr.  n  Alez.1 
nil,  ir.,  11.)— S.  (V.  II.,  Ti.,  S6.)— 9.  lAnu.,  vl,  Y?,! 
(kklor..  Orif.,  lu.,  31.)— II.  (CiBod.,  Epniial.) 


riJCTETICA. 


DLETETICA. 


in  modem  Europe.     It  miist  have 
;l_v  in  jiikc  ih.ii  the  dtiriiunic  of  Diadrma- 
II  i.»  I..  Mciellus,  who,  in  orUer  to  con- 
)1  IS  head  for  a  long  time  Burround- 

l^'iX  iUA  {^laCar^pia)  was  a  sacrifice  of- 
Keus  and  Athena  by  the  Kin^  of  Sparta 
■Ing  the  frontiert!  u(  Laced ivmoii  with  the 
I  oi  nn  anny.  U  the  victiriw  were  unfa- 
,  ihey  difibanded  tho  army  and  relumed 
• 

CASSIA  (dtadtfraa/a),  in  its  most  extended 
a  inire  synonymo  of  6iKtj :  teohnically.  it 
Ihc  proeeedinga  in  a  contest  for  prefer- 
prcen  two  or  moie  rivaJ  parties;  as.  for 
tn  ibfj  ease  of  several  elaiinmg  to  sueeeed 
W  legatees  to  the  estate  of  a  deee^acd  per- 
bn  an  ooeasion  o(  tUm  kind,  it  will  be  uh- 
lal.  ua  all  claimants  are  similarly  situated 
lecl  to  the  subject  uf  di9{ftiLe,  the  ordinary 
liuo  nf  (he  liti^iits  as  plamtiD's  and  de- 
Kooines  no  longer  applicable.  1  liis,  m  fact, 
itnLiai  distinction  between  the  prtiteedinga 
m  and  all  other  suits  in  whidi  the  purtiea 
I  tiumediately  opposed  to  each  other  i  but, 
liimia  are  coaeeriiedt  we  are  not  told  that 
k  pccuharly  characterised.  lk>sides  the 
e  uiontioned,  there  are  several  others  to 
d  with  it  in  rcs(>ect  of  Ihe  object  of  pro- 
Lcing  an  absolute  aequiaition  of  property. 
it»c  ore  to  bo  icokoned  the  claims  o(  pri- 
itors  upon  a  coiifi^caied  estate,  and  the 
Ktweeii  informers  claiininf;  rewards  pro* 
tho  Slate  lor  the  discovery  of  crimes,  Ace, 
lie  occa^iof^uf  ttie  mutilation  uf  the  Hor- 
:  llw  like.  The  other  class  of  causes  in- 
ider  the  general  term  consists  of  cases  like 
ten  of  the  Irierarchs  (mrf.  Antidosis),  con- 
lo  who  was  to  bo  held  reaponfaible  to  the 
|»ablic  property  alloj^ed  to  have  been  trans- 
I  one  hand  and  denied  on  the  other/  and 
I  as  to  u  ho  ehuiUd  undertake  a  chorc^ia, 
f  others,  in  which  exemptions  from  persun- 
Uuiary  habtlilies  to  tli&  btale  were  llic  sub* 
laim  by  nval  luirtica.  In  a  diai)ie;isi<-i,  as 
jnary  i^iHT),  the  proper  court,  the  presiding 
|r,  and  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  mainly 
I  upon  the  peculiar  object  of  the  proceed- 
prescnt  uo  leading  characteristics  for  dis- 
inder  the  general  lerai* 
OSEIS  idiai^aactO-  (Vid.  Dia>.ou.i]  ) 
lA.    {V'td.  HoL*R  ) 

ETICA  or  ULETETICE  (iiaiTijriK^), 
ve  three  principal  branches  into  which  tho 
divided  the  art  and  science  uf  medicine. 
PiciN  I.)  The  word  is  derived  from  Aiaita, 
cant  much  ihe  same  as  our  word  dtei.  h 
i  by  Celeus'  to  signify  tliat  part  of  medi- 
I  vtiJy  jMiiUtur,  "  which  cures  discnses  by 
r  ro^tiuen  and  diet  ;'*  and  a  similar  expk- 
t  givi-n  by  rittto.'  Taken  strictly  m  Uiis 
\«uuld  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
U€Utt£4,  and  this  is  the  mennmg  which  (Jia 
e  writer  is  aware)  it  always  bears  in  Ihe 
ledicjil  writers,  and  that  which  will  be  ad- 
Mi  the  pres4.'nt  article  :  in  some  of  the  Ujler 
it  seems  to  cumprtdicnd  Cclsus's  second 
^■.^.,.„  .-.-. -utixnTotj?,  and  is  used  by  Sori- 
^  I'ly  III  opp4)sition  to  cAirtir^nd,  so 

1    .  '-V  to  the  province  of  our  physi- 
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1  No  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  Ihn 
branch  of  medicine  belore  the  date  of  Hipi>ocTate.s; 
or,  at  least,  it  would  seem  thai,  whether  Ilumer 
meant  to  represent  it  as  it  was  in  bts  own  time,  or 

I  as  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  during  the  Trojan 

I  war,  it  must  have  been  (aecordmd;  to  our  modern 
notions)  very  defective  and  erroneous.  For  instance, 
he  represents  Machaon,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  by  nn  arrow,'  and  forced  to  quit  the 
field,  OS  taking  a  dranghl  composed  of  wine,  ^^oiUV 

I  milk  cheese,  and  hour,"  which  certainly  no  modern 
surgeon  would  prescribe  in  such  a  case,'     Hippoo 

!  rates  seems  (o  claim  tor  himself  the  credit  of  being 
tho  first  person  who  had  studied  this  euhject,  and 
says  the  "  ancients  had  written  nothing  on  it  worth 
mentioning.'"*  Amonp  the  works  commonly  ascri- 
bed to  Hippocraiea,  there  are  lour  that  l>ea.-  upoa 
tliia  subject,  viz.  :  1.  Uefii  Ckiturt^^  'Tyuivt)^^  Dr.  Sa- 
tubri    Victua   Hutwne;  2.  litpi  AiainfC,  Ife    Victtui 

I  Hationtt  in  three  books  ;  3.  Uept  ^inlrti^  'Ofewv,  De 
Ratiene  VtctuM  in  Morbta  Acuhs ;  and,  4.  Mtpl  T/>o- 
f>7f,  De  Aitmtnio.  Uf  Uiese  the  third  only  is  con- 
sidered to  be  undoubtedly  genuine  ;  hut  Ihe  first 
was  probebly  written  by  bis  son-m-Iaw  Poly  bus  ; 

'  the  second,  though  evidently  not  all  composed  by 
the  same  author,  is  supposed  to  be  asuldiisHippoc- 

I rales;  and  the  tburth.  if  not  the  work  of  Ihppoc* 
rates  himself,  is  nevertheless  ver)'anciem,*  There 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  his 
other  works,  as  rcj^jimen  and  dtet  was  the  hrsi,  tho 
chief,  and  often  Ihe  only  remedy  that  he  employed. 
Besides  these  treatises  by  Hippocrates  anti  hiaeou- 
temporaries,  on  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  which 
Galen  has  lert  a  wunnicntary,  the  following  works 
on  tho  subject  by  later  auihois  are  still  extant- 
Galen,  Ilrpi  Tpo^ww  ^vt-afteu^,  De  Alim^ntorum  Fa- 
euitaithuM ;  id.,  llcpi  Ei"  vv/it'ac  <oi  KaKoxVfiiac  Tfto- 
Cuv,  De  I^robis  ct  J'raru  Altmcnforutn  6'urcijr ;  Id  , 
litpi  rii^  Kara  rhv  '\-KT:QKpdTT}V  ^tairrfz  t~i  tuv  'U<- 
iov  f{t>CT]fiuTuv,  De  Vittuj  Raiione  in  Morbis  AciUit 
tx  Hippocratta  Sententin ;  Michael  Psellus,  Utpi  ^i' 
oiTTjc,  De  Victua  Hatiotic;  Theodorus  rnscisnus, 
Ditrta,  nve  de  Saiufanbua  Uttms ;  ConMantmiis 
Afer^  De  Victu*  Hativne  VaTiorufn  Morborutn.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  famous  Regtmrn  Samtatia 
SiUcrmiarum ;  a  treatise  by  Isaac  {lahak  JJcn  ^>- 
Icwian),  De  Dicelta  Lhitvcrsaitbua  tl  Particiilattbus , 
^another  corruptly  entitled  Tacuint  Santtalta  Elhi- 
cbaaem  Elimithar  de  Sex  Rebus  non  Aatiiraltbua; 
and  another  by  tho  celebrated  Malinonides  {Mo»hth 
Den  Mairiwn),  Dc  Reptminc  Samlatix  :  besides  sev- 
eral chaptera  in  the  works  of  Haly  Abbas,  Aviccn- 
na,  and  Mesne.  It  would  he  out  of  place  hero  (o 
attempt  anything  Idee  a  complete  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  point  -,  those  who 
wish  for  more  detailed  inibrmation  must  he  referred 
to  the  dilTerent  works  on  medical  anUquilies,  while 
in  this  ariiele  mention  is  made  of  only  such  panic* 
nlara  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  interest  for 
ihe  genenil  reader. 

In  the  works  above  enumerated,  ahnost  all  the 
articles  of  food  used  by  t  he  ancients  are  mentioned* 
ami  their  real  or  supposed  proptrties  discussed, 
somqlJDics  quite  as  fancifully  an  by  Burton  in  his 
Anatrnnii  oj  Melancholy.  In  some  respects  Ihey  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  nnu'h  less  delicate  in  their  tastes 
than  ihe  inudcrnA,  as  we  find  the  flesh  of  the  fox, 
the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  asa  spoken  of  as  ooni- 
inon  ariiclea  of  food.*  AViih  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  wine  drunk  by  the  ancients,  we  may  arrive  at 
something  like  certainty  from  the  fact  that  CkUus 
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AureliaiHi3  meoiions  it  as  soinciliiiig  exlraordiaary 
ihnt  rtic  famous  Asclepiadea,  at  Rome,  in  the  sev- 
enth century  A. U.C  ,  Bonietunes ordered  his  paCienL« 
Ifi  double  .mJ  inside  the  quantity  of  wine,  tdl  at  last 
tb(>y  drank  hu.T  win^  and  half  watcr.^  from  which  it 
QplK'urs  that  wine  was  commonly  diluted Mith  five 
ur  six  times  lis  quanilLy  of  water.  }Iippocrntc9 
recommeudb  wine  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  tJalen  approves  of  the  proportion  ; 
but  Le  Clerc'  thinku  that  this  was  only  in  particular 
cases.  In  one  plaee'  the  paliejit,  after  great  fa- 
tigue, is  recommended  fir&ixrOF/vat  firro^  ^  6t\,  in 
ivliieh  passage  it  has  been  much  doubteil  whether 
actual  tniottcatioH  is  meant,  or  only  the  "drinking 
freely  and  to  cheerfulness,"  in  whicli  sense  the 
same  word  is  used  by  St.  Jolm*  and  the  LXX.* 
According  to  HippocrateH,  ilic  proportions  iji  which 
wine  and  water  should  be  mixed  together  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  yrar  ,  fur  instante^  m 
summer  the  wine  should  be  most  dilute*!,  Htul  in 
winter  the  least  so.^  Exercise  of  various  sfirls, 
and  bathing,  are  also  much  InHisleJ  upon  by  the 
writers  on  diet  and  regimen  ;  but  for  farther  partic- 
ulars on  these  suhjtrcli),  the  articles  Uatiis  and  Gvm- 
N^sitiM  mu9i  be  consulted.  It  may,  however,  lie 
added,  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  vtry  •.•om- 
mtm.  at  least  in  private  families,  in  the  time  of  jiip- 
pocrates,  aa  he  says^  that  "  there  are  few  houses  in 
which  the  neccrfsary  conveniences  arc  to  be  fmintl." 

AiHiiher  very  favourite  practice  with  ihenncicnta, 
Uilli  as  A  preventive  of  sickness  and  as  a  rcrueJy, 
was  the  taking  of  an  emetic  from  time  to  time. 
The  author  of  the  Irealise  De  Vtctux  Katume,  false- 
ly attributed  ic  IIipiMicrains.  re(Mtmmends  it  two  or 
three  times  a  iiuMUh."  Celsus  considers  it  more 
henctiriiit  in  tlu,'  vviuicr  than  in  the  summer,*  and 
says  that  those  who  take  an  cmeijc  iwire  a  uionlh 
had  better  du  so  on  twu  successive  days  than  oiioe 
a  fortnight. '"  At  the  time  in  whiL'h  Celsus  wrote, 
this  practice  was  so  coiumunly  abused,  that  Ascle- 
'M.idcs.  in  his  wnrk  I)c  Sanitate  Tutnda,  rejected 
the  use  of  emetics  allogeilier :  "  Oftnxus"  says 
Cflsus."  "<rtrum  coiisufJndine,  tjui  qtuthdit  tjiaen- 
do  fnrandi  fiicnltatfm  moliuntur."^*  It  was  Iht;  eus- 
luiii  among  the  Koraans  to  take  an  emetic  imme- 
diately before  their  meals,  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  eat  more  plentifully  ;  and  again  suon  after, 
6n  AS  tn  avoid  any  injury  from  repletion.  Cicero, 
in  his  account  of  the  day  that  C»sar  i>\K'nl  with 
liim  at  his  house  in  lire  country,'*  says,  ".-IceuAwif, 
ifiKTiKijv  a^chaty  itaque  el  edtt  et  btlnt  udrCtc  tt  Jh- 
ruwln"  and  this  seems  to  have  be^-n  considered  n 
son  nf  coinplimeni  paid  by  Caesar  to  his  host,  as  it 
intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day  cheerfully, 
and  III  eat  and  drink  frt^ely  with  him.  lie  is  repre- 
sented as  having  done  the  same  thinj;  when  he  was 
entertained  by  King  Deiotarus."  The  gluiion  Vi- 
telhus  IS  said  to  have  preserved  liisiou  u  lite  by  cuii- 
tta.".*.  empties,  while  he  desiniyed  all  his  roinpnn- 
ions  who  did  not  use  the  same  precaution,"  so  thai 
one  of  them,  who  was  prcvcnied  by  illness  from 
dining  wiih  him  fur  a  few  days,  eaid.  "  \  should 
perianily  Iiav**  been  dead  if  I  had  not  fallen  sick." 
Kvcn  women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  i^d  to 
drink  wme  and  Uirow  it  up  again,  tu  sharpeu  Uieir 
^ppclito 

iFalerni]  "gcilaritu  alter 

Oiuitur  ante  cibum,  rabidam  Jncturus  orfxim:"" 
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so  that  it  might  truly  be  said,  in  Ihe  stroogj 

of  Seneca.'    *•  Vomunt^    vl   tdAnt  ;    edt 
tnamy*     By  some  the  pmelice  was  thnaj 
fectual  for  sirengtbening  the  const" 
was  the  constant  regimen  of  all  the  j 
fessed  wrestlers,  trained  for  the  pn' 
order  to  make  them  more  robust,     i 
er.*  warns  bis  readers  against  the  tt-' 
of  emetics  without  necessity,  and  ni-  . 
and  fjluitony,  and  says  that  no  urn:  %\  t,    . 
gard  lor  his  health,  and  wu>hcs  to  liitr  Ut  uU 
ought  10  make  it  a  dady  pnicticc* 

l>IAtJK'APIlfc:iS(Jiuj,,«,^(,V).    (T.  ■" 
DIAITETAI  {6tairr,Tai).     The  v 
bilraturs  mentioned  by  the  Athenian 
of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  public,  and  a;. 
(K}.iti)UToi\  the  other  private,  and  en 
by  the  parties  who  referred  to  them  Hit  ui-vumi 
a  difipuled  {>oint,  instead  of  trying  it  before  a 
of  justice  .   the  judgmontA  ol'  both,  acct 
Aristotle,  bcmg  founded  on  equity  rather  thao] 

(li  yrljj  dtotnjr^f  Tu  fT(Ft«Er  upa,  6  <J«  imi 

ftov^).     We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat 
nyroi  nXtifn^Tiii,  following,  as  closely  as 
order  and  statemenLs  of  Hudtwalcker  m  bis 
"  Vchcr  die  offrntUchen  uh4  l*rittit-  Schiedjtnrhltr  i 
tctrn  in  AfhfiH,  und  den  Vroctxx  vin  drnnflttfn  " 

According  to  Suidaa,'  the  pubhe  dniirtjrai 
requirctl  tu  l>e  not  Jess  than  50  year 
curding  to  Pollux'  and  Iltsychius.  n-; 
With  respect  to  their  numl»er  there  is  ,  ... 
ly,  in  eoiisequence  of  a  statement  ol  Ulp«aQ,* 
iTording  to  winch  it  was  440,  i.  e.,  44  for  each 
{fjaav  de   reaaoftci   xai  TtaoapiuiovTa,    xatt 
pvXtiv).    This  number,  however,  appears  «tt 
cessarily  large,  more  especially  when  it  is 
ere«l  that  lljc  Attic  orators  frequently  speak  < 
one  arbitrator  in  each  ease,  that  some  writers, 
with  good  reason,  supiHised  the  reading  bhould 
f/auv  Jt  TtawOpuKoira,  Ttijoaf>i(  K.i.^.     M  any] 
litigiotLS  as  the  Athenians  were,  it  seeius 
must  have  been  enough  for  all  purposes. 

Thii  words  Knff  iKnan/v  ^u>.7v  imply  thai 
tribe  had  its  own  arbitrator:  an  inference  whi 
Bupportetl  by  Demosthenes,*  where  he  speaks 
arbitrators  of  the  CEncid  and  Krectheid  tribal 
well  as  by  Lysias,"  who,  in  the  words  m>uo«i 
vof  avTQv  Trpoc  ^oif^  rg  'lirjroOoijvridi  dixuvtiff 
thought  to  allude  to  the  dimrvrai  of  the  Hi| 
tid  tribe.     With  regard  to  the  election  of  these  i 
cers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  elu^en  bf\ 
members  of  the  tribe  for  which  they  adjudica 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.     Hudti 
inctincs  to  the  latter  suppositiuu,  as  being 
protialile  ;  we  du  nut  think  so  ;  for  It  seems  jl 
likf.-ly,  if  not  moiu  so,  that  the  four  aK>it 
each  irihc  were  chosen  in  an  assembly  of  the 
il!>eir.     Again,  whether  they  were  apprxiued  fori 
or  only  liir  a  definite  periotl,  is  not  expressly 
tiuiied  by  the  orators  ;  but  as  none  of  the  Al 
maijistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aroi 
remainetl  permanently  in  ofliee,  and  Dei 
speaks  ot  the  last  day  of  the  tub  nioiidi 
year  as  being  the  last  day  of  the  JitaiTJiTat  (9 
rata  i}/tii>a  ruj*  dtatr^Tijp),  it  seems  almost 
that  they  were  elected  for  a  year  only.     'l'h« 
ohjectiun  to  this  conclusion  arises  from  a  sial 
in  a  fragment  of  Isspus,"  where  an  ariuli 
spoken  of  as  being  engaged  on  a  suit  far  iwo 
(thfo  It^  tov  diainjTov  rifv  diKijv  ^.v^vrof) :  if, 
er,  we  admit  the  conjectural  reading  ruv  Jmii 
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-^  ""iiltl  be  in  accordance  wiih  what  we 
auttioiilif^,  and  would  nnly  imply 
.  .     \:\isc  came  befurc  the  arbitrators  of 
fereni  years,  a  case  whicli  niigbt  not  unfre- 
hAppoo  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  reading  of 
IS  coireci,  we  tnuBt  suppose  that  it  was 
necessary  or  convenient  to  re-eleci  an 
I'      ■      '       lun  of  a  particular  case. 
kfitf  diN  subjiTi.  Hudiwaloker  raises 

^QKliu.'i nr  nol  the  public  dtaiTtjrtu 

t  any  k^Q*^^!  o&^  before  entering  upon  their  du- 

Tl.e  point  ts  not  one  of  great  importance,  and 

V  •'  Bltall  only  observe  that  «uch  a  {^ruunin- 

j-em  to  be  unnecessary  ;  f4>r  we  read  of 

n.ikmg  i>ath»pnfviuua  to  giving  judgment  in  the 

irulaf  rased  which  came  before  tbetn.*     From 

itum&iance  we  should  infer  that  no  oath  was 

from  ihcm  before  Ihey  entered  upon  office  : 

Ickcr  IS  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  sug- 

the  purport  of  their  oath  of  ollicc  (am(- 

tho  same  as  that  of  the  Holiastic  oath 

["bf  DetDOfitbenes.* 

he  SiaLTffTai  of  the  different  tribes  appear  to 

9  sat  in  ditTerent  places  ;  as  templ{>^,  hails,  and 

Iti  of  justice,  if  not  wanted  for  other  purposes. 

•e  of  ihc  (Kncid  and  the  Erectheid  tnhes  met 

ac  bfliwa.*  we  read  of  others  holding  a  court  in 

«Hphmium,*  and  also  in   the  mou  rouiAfJ.* 

in?  told  of  slarcs  bcinjf  ejEainined  by  the 

if'ing  fur  that  purpose,  under  the  appcl- 

hi  '         '^rai  (cid.  Uasakde],  in  the  liepUais- 

b  ofHephaii'tos.*  Morrover,  we  are 

w(  .  :  I'iiraturs  meeting  in  the  Teiople  of 

n»  an    tlw.  Acropohs  -,   and,  if  the  amended 
line  of  PoUux'  is  correct,  we  are  informed  by 
;'ral  terms,  that  tlie  arbitrators  formerly 
■  ourts  in  the  temples  i^njruv  ev  lepoif 
■.  —     ntion  alfto"  contrasts  the  dicasts 

ttl  r3,  ob&erving  tliat  the  fomicr  had 

II  .  ,      ittd   courts   of  justice   {aTr<t6edeiy- 

l) 

nyihfT  point  of  difference  was  the  mode  of  pay- 
jiuch  as  the  dicasts  received  an  allow- 
lit!  state,  whereas  the  only  remuneration 
VIC  v^'iirrirai  was  a  drachma  deposited  as  a  irap- 
IWC*  by  the  complainant  on  the  cumnienceincnt 
feft  ifuit,  the  some  sum  being  also  paid  for  the  ui" 
BCia.  and  every  vinjfiocia  sworn  during  Ihc  pro- 
line- *• 

iTraaif  of  which  wc  have  been  speaking 

.IS  the  ^paxjoi  nn)  knirofioftroplov  men- 

iJ»*moatbene8."     The  defendant  in  this 

faiK-d  to  give  evidence  as  lie  ought   to 

iiud  tlicrefore  the  plainlitf  commenced 

against  hira  for  this  arbttrnry  neglect 

<rhitralors  in  the  pnncipal  suit,  the  first 

h  was  the  payment  of  tht;  irapaaraai^. 

.:>•  arbitrators  were  vTzeidwoi,  i.  c,  every 

,d.  or  fancied  he  had,  a  cause  of  com- 

i>t  them  for  their  deeiuions,  might  pro- 

t  them    by  liaayytXta,  or  mformntian 

Mie  senate.     For  this  [Hirpoae,  says  Ul- 

stHlemrnt  is  confirmed  by  Dcmosthe- 

ase  of  Slraton,  the  public  dieeteta:  were, 

cl«»e  of  their  year  of  olfice,  and  during 

■n^r  days  of  the  month  Tliargelum,  required  to 

IIH  themselves  in  sume  fixed  place,  pruhably 

^fbe  eeoatc-house,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 

rer  any  charge  brungbt  against  tbem,  of  which 
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Ihey  received  a  previmis  notice.  The  piiniih.Betit, 
in  case  of  condeinnaiinn,  was  uTifxla,  or  the  loss  of 
civic  rights.  Hurpocralion.'  however,  infonns  us 
that  the  fiaajj-r/m  againbt  the  arbitrators  was 
brought  Ix'fore  the  dicasts  or  judges  of  the  regular 
courts  ;■  but  this  probably  happened  only  on  appeal, 
or  in  cases  of  great  importance,  inaBniucb  us  the 
^obX^  could  not  inflict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  fine 
of  SOU  drachmae  with  nrifiia. 

We  may  nowdiseuss  ihc  competency  of  the  di»« 
tctK,  I.  «.,  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  with  re- 
spect to  which  Pollux'  states,  that  in  fonner  time* 
no  suit  was  brought  into  a  court  before  it  bad  beer, 
investigated  by  tl\e  ditpteta;  {irU/.ni  ovthfiia  i^Ut)  nplp 
tm  iiaiTTjTui  cXOeiv  fjmSjcro).  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  word  ^dXai  here  refers  to  a 
time  which  was  ancient  with  reference  to  the  age 
of  the  Athenian  orators,  and  Ihnrefure  that  this  pre- 
vious investigation  was  no  longer  requisite  in  the 
days  of  Demosthenes  and  his  contemporaries.  Slill 
wc  find  the  dioeteto;  mentioned  by  them  m  very 
many  cases  of  civil  acuons,  and  it  is  nut  unlikely 
that  the  magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  ac- 
tions into  court  {rhayciv),  encouraged  the  process 
before  the  arttitrators,  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
state  the  payment  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  due  to  the  dicaais.'  Hudtwalcker  is  accord- 
ingly of  opinion  thai  the  dietetic  were  competent  to 
act  in  all  cases  of  civil  action  for  restitution  or  com- 
pensation, but  not  of  penal  or  criminal  indictmenta 
(ypaifai) ;  and,  moreover^  that  it  rested  witti  the  com- 
plainant  \v helhrr  hlq  cause  wjis  brought  before  the» 
in  the  tir»t' instance,  or  sent  at  once  to  a  higbct 
court  of  judicature  * 

But,  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort,  the  diottiy 
rai  sat  as  commisstonora  of  inquiry  on  matters  ol 
fact  which  could  not  he  conveniently  eiamintd  in  a 
court  of  justice,''  jiist  as  what  is  called  an  •*  i-axm'* 
is  sometimes  direclcd  by  our  own  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  an  inferior  court,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a 
question  of  fact,  lo  be  drtermined  by  a  jury.  Either 
party  in  a  suit  could  demand  or  challenge  {npoKa- 
>M<Tthi)  an  inipiiry  of  this  sort  Iwforc  an  arbitra- 
tor, the  challenge  being  culled  rr/w*Aijr(T(f :  a  term 
which  was  also  applicti  to  the  "  articles  of  agree- 
ment" by  wliich  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inqui- 
ry were  defined.*  Many  instances  of  these  rrpo- 
Kkijait^  are  found  in  the  orators;  one  of  the  most 
frequent  is  the  demand  or  offer  to  examine  by  tor- 
ture a  slave  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  a  matter  in 
dispute,  the  damage  inhich  mi|L;ht  result  to  the  own- 
er of  the  slave  being  giiarniitied  l)y  the  party  who 
demanded  the  exammation.'  See  also  Demosthe- 
nes," who  ofjservcs  that  the  testimony  of  a  slave, 
elicited  by  torture,  was  thought  of  more  value  by 
tho  Athenians  than  the  evidence  of  freemen.  (Vtd. 
Basanos.)  Another  instance,  somewhat  similar  to 
tlie  laal,  was  the  rrpoKXrioi^  fif  ftaprx'piav*  where  a 
party  proposed  to  his  opponent  that  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  jioint  ^hc'lJM  he  determined  by  Uio  evi- 
dence of  a  third  parly.*"  Sometimes,  also,  we  read 
of  a  TTfjoKXtfci^,  by  which  a  parly  was  challenged  lo 
allow  tho  examination  of  documents,  as  wills,'* 
deedSi  bankers'  hooks,  &c.'" 

It  is  manifest  that  the  forms  and  objects  of  a 
-p6K?.fi(7ic  would  vary  according  to  ^lo  matter  in 
dispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was  producible; 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  adding 
thHt  the  term  was  also  used  when  a  party  cliaJ- 
lenged  his  adversary  to  make  his  allegation  under 
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the  MDcUon  of  an  oath,  or  oflTered  to  make  his  own 
Btatetnenla  under  the  same  obligalion.^ 

The  presumption  or  prepossession  which  might 
arise  from  a  vohmtary  oath  In  the  last  ease,  might 
be  met  by  a  similar  npSnX^ir,  tendered  by  the  op- 
posite party,  to  which  the  original  chnlU'ngor  np- 
pcara  to  have  had  the  option  of  consenting  or  m;l, 
as  he  might  think  proper."  In  all  cases  where  any 
of  lUo&c  mvcsiipaiions  or  depositiona  were  made  be- 
fore the  dia;tetQe,  we  may  conclude  with  Hudt- 
walcker,'  that  they  might  he  called  as  witnesses  in 
8iih5e(|uent  stages  of  the  action,  either  to  slate  Llie 
CVhlenco  thry  had  taken,  or  to  produce  the  dncu- 
mt.nils  they  had  examined,  and  which  were  dopos- 
lled  by  them  in  an  echinus.  {Vtd.  ArfEi.i.ATio, 
GnEiK.) 

Wc  will  now  speak  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
trials  before  the  public  arbitrators ;  these  were  of 
two  sorts  :  1st.  When  two  parties  agreed  by  a  regu- 
lar contract  to  refer  a  matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge 
or  judges  srUrttd  from  tliom.  3dly.  Wlien  a  cau»c 
was  brought  before  a  public  nrbitralor,  without  any 
such  previous  coinpniriiiBu,  and  in  tbu  rcgiiliireiiurse 
of  law.  The  chief  difference  seems  to  liavo  hccn 
that,  in  case  of  a  referynce  by  contract  between  two 
parties,  the  award  was  final,  and  no  appeal  could 
be  brought  before  another  court,  though  the  unsuc- 
cessful party  might,  in  some  mstances,  move  for  a 
new  trial  ijTfv  fiij  ovaav  di'rt^o,j;fi*v*).  Except  in  this 
point  of  non-jppecd,  an  arbitrator  who  was  selecled 
from  tlie  public  diaiTtiTai  by  litigant  parties,  Bcems 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  siime  liabdities,  and  to 
Imve  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  thosfc  pnrlif^  as 
an  arbitrator  ap[>uintud  by  lot ;  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding also  appears  to  have  bocn  the  same  before 
both.*  an  account  of  which  i»  given  below,  ft 
mu3t,  however,  he  first  stated,  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  in  support  of  Hudtwalcker's  opinion,  that 
whenever  a  suiter  wished  to  bring  an  action  befure 
one  or  more  of  the  public  diteletae,  he  apphod  to  one 
of  the  many  ofliccrs  called  tloayuyel^,*  whose  duly 
it  was  to  bring  the  cause  {tladynv)  into  a  proper 
court-  By  some  such  officer,  at  any  rate,  a  re^iui- 
sito  number  of  nrhitnitors  was  allotted  lo  the  com- 
plainant, care  being  taken  that  they  were  of  the 
same  tril>c  as  the  defendant.'  Pollux'  informs  us 
that  if  a  (Jtatnyr^f  refused  lo  hear  a  cause,  ho  might 
be  punished  with  un/jta:  but  it  appears  that  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  after  hearing  the 
case,  a  distetes  somciimes  refused  to  decide  him- 
self, and  referred  the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice 

Trtptov*), 

We  may  now  state  the  process  before  tho  public 
dintetA.  After  complaint  made,  and  payment  of 
Ihe  iropafframc,  the  plainliff  supported  his  averment 
by  an  oath,  to  the  ellect  that  his  accusation  was 
true,  which  the  defendant  mpt  by  a  like  oalh  as  lo 
the  matter  of  Jiis  defence.  When  the  oath  {uvtu- 
uooia)  had  bcnn  thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbi- 
trators entered  uptm  the  inquiry,  lieard  witnesses, 
examined  documents,  and  held  us  many  conferences 
(ovfodofl  with  iho  parties  as  might  ho  ueceBsary  for 
the  sotllrmrntof  the  mipsttoti  '^  The  day  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  (f/  flmS^fftf  rr/f  tJ/jti^f")  was 
probably  hxed  by  law,  if  we  may  judge  frooi  tlie 
name  (17  Kvpta  scd.  h^cpa)  by  which  it  is  called  in 
the  orators  ;  it  miglit,  however,  wiili  consent  uf 
both  parties,  be  postponed.     The  verdict  given  was 
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countersigned  by  the  proper  aut*i-'-!»x-  ^^ 
the  liaayuyEic,  and   thereby  ai 
The  arclions,  mentioned  by  Btn 
ing  signed  a  judgment,  were  probabis 
as  the  action  was  a  ^Urj  Kturj-yi^ia^t  ^^  - 
over,  called  an  aTifi^Toc  Mko  ftvuv  t^i\rj,  •-  r, 
action  where  the  plaintiff  was  nut  required  to 
sess  the  damages  {astimare  litem),  the  penaltjii 
case  of  a  verdict  for  him.  being  determmed  by 
this  alone  is  suflicient  to  prove  that  the  dia-l 
sometimes  decided  in  eases  where  the  plaintifl^! 
for  damages,  as  distiaguiehed  from  those  in 
he  sought  restitution  of  rights  or  property  ;  uor,J 
deed,  does  there  seem  any  reabou  for  suj 
that  (heir  jurisdiction  was  not  extended  to  the  ^ 
iTp  roiJiTof,  or  actions  where  the  plaiutifl'  was 
quired  lo  assess  or  lay  his  <lanwges,  provided 
assessment  did  not  exceed  some  Axed  amount, 
support  of  this  opinion  wc  may  adduce  the  autl 
of  Pollux,*  who  expressly  slates  thai  the 
might  assess  his  damages  before  the  arhiti 
when  the  hiw  did  not  do  so  for  him  {heypof^] 
Tu  ypafiijaTfiifj  to  lyKM/fia  Kai  to  Tifiijfia). 

If  the  del^ndant  were  not  present  on  the  pr 
day  to  make  his  last  defence,  judgment  went  agi 
him  by  default  (rfi^utjv  LMpXt),  the  arbitrator 
obliged   to  wait   till  the  evening   (b^i 
Sometimes,  however,  the  time  of  pronoui 
tence  was  deferred  in  consequence  of  a  d( 
(i'lrouoaia*)  alleging  a  satisfactory  cause 
ponement,  such  as  sickness,  abaeuce  (rvim 
military  service,  or  other  reasons.     To  subMaal! 
these,  the  applicant,  when  possible,  appeared 
Eonally  ;  but  if  a  party  was  prevented  from 
ing  on  the  day  of  trial  by  any  unexpecUdl 
the  vTTijjiwila  might  t>e  made  on  oalh  by  auf 
friends  *    The  vwuitoala  might  he  met  by  n  cooi 
statement  {tuOvTTuuofria)  from  the  opposite_ 
afTirming  his  bchef  that  the  reasons  ailej 
fictitious  or  coluurable.    In  connexion 
point,  we  may  observe  that,  accunling  to 
the  motion  fur  n  new  trial  could  only  be 
in  cases  where  the  applicant  bad  made  a  vi 
and  demurred  rjlher  [m  rsonally  or  by  proxy 
the  passing  of  judgment  on  ihe  regular  day. 
over,  it  was  incumhnnt  on  the  party  who  wi 
for  a  new  trial  to  movo  for  it  within  ten  days : 
jud};me[it  had  been  pronounced,  and  even  tbeaj 
was  obliged  to  take  a  kind  of  vTrufioaia^  to  the  i 
that  his  absence  on  tlie  proper  day  was  ini 
{lifiofTa^  ftif  iKtJV  ^K^Tifif  T7/V  diaiTav^),     Ilki 
of  compliaiico  with  these  conditions,  the 
sentence  was  confirmed.*    We  are  told  also 
PhotiuB,'  that  it  was  competent  for  plainlifTas 
as  defendant  to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the 
we  have  mentioned.    When  it  was  granted, 
former  verdict  was  set  aside  (v  ff^pii  i?.itra)t 
the  parties  went  again  before  an  arbitrator,  pre 
througli  the  instrumentality  of  the  tluflyuy*i(^ 
w^iom  application  had  been  made  in  the  finX 
stance.      The  process  itself  is  called  liiriXj  ~ 
Greek,  and  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  ooi 
trials  before  the  diaimrai :  the  correspom 
in  Ktiman  law  is  rrslduratio  errmatuit 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  means  of  i 
aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  ns  it  might  al 
leciod  by  an  l^eai^,  or  appeal  to  the  highei 
(rrrf.  Aj'1'KLLi.Tin,  GiccK),  and  if  fal!»e  evid< 
been  tendered,  by  a  iUif  KanoTexytCiv.^*     Forinl 
count  of  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  nun- 
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a  final  judpn«nt,  see  Enxciitka  and 
Van. 

:ly  private  arbi- 
beiween  con- 
,'  ....iy  ttistinguished 
must  be  umicTstood 
ty  -••m  the  cWatri/rai  ol 

tSB  trtbcB  i  he  powera  wilb  which  Ibcy  were  in- 
iwlfd  WfTT,  ZH  Mf  micht  suppose,  not  always  ihe 
pnoi  <^  werti  mcroly  <1mA/aATai,  or 

Tuinise  or  rcconciliaiion ; 
ijM*-u-,    r«jii-.i-v>  iM  .iiiMirators  oHerinp  eiltipr  lu 
«tM>ui  4  TCdinriliatiun  if  tbt'V  could,  without 
an  oalli.  or  to  makv  an  award  (un^o^an'cff^uO 
oath.    SometimeA,  on  llic  other  hand,  tiioy 
trt'Ir  rrfrrct-a,  and  ihcii  their  powers  tle- 
L  ■  nns  of  thi?  a^epment  of  rcfer- 

U  •  rs  were  himtetl,  the  arbitralion 

roi^  *    Thfi  agreement  waa  not 
ly  .i  iLraot  iftipuiaiw),  but  drawn  up 

tt;  ,  Kord  ci'i'OijKa^),  and  signed  by 

I  tho  number  of  referees  (gencr- 
i.cd  how  many  unanimous  votes 
>  lor  a  valid  dccidion.  and  probably 
>btbited,  as  the  c.ii>e  might  be,  a  right 
tlipr  aulhontit's.* 
vhrre  were  no  hmiiiitioiis,  these  iiairjjTal  were 
lo  5poak,  arburutors  proper,  areording  to 
[tjua  of  Ftailus .'    **  ArliUcr  dicitur  jydcx, 
rn  haheat  arhtinum  €i  potf.Mtatcm.*'    More- 
BppTAl  rtnUd  bo  bmtiieht  a?ain»t  their  judg- 
hough  we  read  of  an  instance  of  a  party 
intuaded  I;i  t  to  leave  a  matter  to 

ralmn  oi  :  us;    and  afterward, 

thL,.   V I  iy  to  decide  againBt 

before  one  of  the  publie  arbitrators 

rov  AiaiTTiTf/ii  e?~8ijv'').     We  should, 

tappose  that  m  this  case  ttiere  wan  no 

fxtf.     The  award  was  frefjuenily  given 

I  of  an  oath,  and  had  Ihu  same 

Mjcnt  which   proceeded  from  a 

01 .   ...ii  IX  might  be  followed  by  a  diajj 

Uft*"     ^Vr  may  add,  that  these  private dm^T/irot 

iipciken  of  3s  stttmg^i'  ret  itfiO,  h'  tu  'H^aiort/^, 

'  ^at  in  some  case^  it  was  customary  to  give 

Cff  ihf'ir  appomtmcnt  lo  the  proper  urehon  or 

{uxo^fteiv  JTpdf  Ti]v  tipx^jv),  who,  as  Hudl- 

•nggeMs,  may  liave  act^  as  an  titiaytjyti^ 

kKTV'K'IA  {Siafinpntpin)  was  a  solefon 
inst  tho  proceedings  at  Ihe  anaeriBis^  in 
causi's,  whether  public  or  private.     It 
i((.Ti  thi-  nrtinn  (tending  could  or  could 
til  :it,  and  operated  aa  a  hin- 

:ie3?imlil  thi^qiie^ionwas 
^..'  .1.':,  like  alt  the  other  pro- 

lyl m  m  writing,  together 
.    site  for  its  corroboration, 
Tfcp  qnr*tiuii  iji>.vd  by  it  was  decided  by  Ihe 
tMl  fb.M  h-id  turiiizance  of  the  original  cause. 
Illy   in   the  conduct  of  ihe  trial 
It.  that  the  party  against  whom 
|n^=.t  •-'.iT^  liLide  was  the  first  to  address  the 
Aeconlmg  to  Harpocration,  the  plaintiff 
tlod  to  adopt  this  method  of  proceeding 
tlic  protest  wati  only  allowed  to  the  de- 
•ep«>n  hi*  aiiin^mist's  nmilting  lo  do  so ; 
n;^in;il  parties,  we  are  told 
1)  ', )  might  interpose  by  pro- 

<  aiibstitute  hiinseirforone 
iif  probable  that  the  epo- 
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b«lia.  or  sixth  part  of  the  damages  estimnUd  in  thfl 
original  cause,  was  forfeited  in  »oiiie  d ia mart y rite,' 
when  the  protester  failed  in  oblainini;  a  fifth  of  th« 
voices  of  the  dicusts  ;  and  ui  others,  a  de|Kisiic  (rra 
(Hu(aTcfio}jj*)  was  forfeited  by  the  unsuccessful  party 
to  hia  opponent* 

DlAMAtiTir^O'SIS  (c^ia/iaflWj-wajf)  was  a  ftolem- 
nily  pcrtbnncd  at  Sparta  at  the  festival  of  Artemin 
Orlhia,  whose  temple  was  called  Limnson.  from  ita 
situation  in  a  marshy  part  of  the  town.*  Thesotem. 
nity  was  Ihis  :  Spartan  youths  (tipijCot)  were  scour- 
geil  on  the  occasion  at  the  nlLar  of  Artemis,  by 
I»erflons  appoinied  for  the  purpose,  until  ibeir  blood 
gushed  forth  and  covered  the  altar-  Tlie  scourging 
Itself  was  preceded  by  a  preparation,  by  which  those 
who  intended  to  undergo  the  diamastigosis  tried  lo 
harden  tbcxnsclvea  against  its  pains.  Pnusanias 
de&cnbes  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Or- 
thia,  and  of  the  diamaMigosis,  in  the  following 
manner:  A  wtjoilen  statue  uf  Artemis,  whidi  Orce 
tes  had  brought  from  Tauri.';,  was  found  in  a  tui^h 
by  Astrabanes  and  Alojiecus,  Ihe  sons  of  Irbwp 
'ihe  two  men  were  immediately  struck  mad  at  the 
sight  of  it.  The  Limnsans  and  the  inhabitants  of 
other  neighbouring  places  then  ofl[ered  sac^ifl{^e8  to 
tlie  goddess;  but  a  quarrel  ensued  among  them,  in 
which  several  individuals  were  killed  at  the  altar 
of  Artemis,  who  now  demanded  atonemonl  for  the 
pollution  of  her  sanctuary.  From  henceforth  hu- 
man victims  were  selected  by  lot  and  olTered  to 
Artemis,  until  Lycuryus  introduced  the  scourging 
of  young  men  at  her  altar  as  a  substitute  for  human 
sacrifices. 

The  diamastigosis,  according  to  this  account, 
was  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice,  and  Lycurgns 
made  it  also  serve  his  purpose  of  education,  in  so 
far  as  he  made  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  hardening 
the  Spartan  youths  against  bodily  sufreriiigs.'  Afr> 
rording  (o  another  far  less  probable  account,  the 
diama.stigosis  originated  in  a  circumstance,  record- 
ed by  Phiiarch,"  which  happened  before  ibc  battle 
of  Plat  ft;  ff. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  w-as  unquestion- 
ably very  ancient,  and  the  diamastigosis  only  a  step 
from  barbarism  towards  civdiration.  Many  anec- 
dotes arc  related  of  the  courage,  and  intrepidity 
with  which  young  Spartans  bore  the  lashes  of  the 
scourge;  some  even  died  without  uttering  a  mur- 
mur at  their  sufTerings,  for  to  diu  under  the  strokes 
was  considered  as  honourable  a  death  as  that  on 
the  field  of  battle.' 

DIAN'OMAl  or  DIA'DOSEIS  (dtavnfiai  ort^iaAi- 
ortf)  were  public  donations  to  the  Athenian  people, 
which  corresponded  lu  the  Komari  con^iaria.  (Vtd. 
CowoiARiL'u.)  To  these  belong  the  free  distribu* 
tiuns  of  corn.'  the  cleruchiae  (rid.  Clbrucui),  the 
revenues  from  the  mines,  and  the  money  of  the 
theorica.     {Vtd.  Thkohicon.)' 

DIA'PTIANE  EIMATA  (om^cvr/  elftaro)  we* 
garments  aimilar  to  the  celebrated  Cote  v<alct  of 
the  Romans;  but  as  they  arc  iiiealiuned  in  Aris- 
tophanes and  the  earlier  Greek  wTilera  (6ia<^avi^ 
Xtruvia,^^  ifiuTia  6ui6<iivovTa^^),  thty  were  probably 
made  of  muslin  and  not  of  silk,  which  is  sup[)osed 
lo  be  the  material  of  which  Ihe  Cobb  veaies  wore 
maile.    (Vid.  Coi  Vebti*  )" 

DIAPSE'PHISIS  (diaV^^totfX  a  political  institu- 
tion at  Athens,  the  object  of  wtiich  was  lo  prevent 
aliens,  or  such  aa  were  the  o^spring  of  an  unlawful 
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marriage,  from  assuming  the  rights  ofcilixens.  As 
usurpations  of  this  kind  wore  not  uncommon  at 
Alliens,'  various  racasurt's  had  been  adupteil  aifdinfat 
them  (ni?.  ORAPiiAtxeTtUH  and  Doroiknuh);  but 
113  none  of  ilicm  had  the  dcaired  crtecl,  a  new  metli- 
od,  the  t5ttjf//i^iai^,  was  devised,  according  to  which 
the  trial  on  spurious  citizens  was  (o  be  held  by  ihc 
demote,  within  whose  deme  intruders  were  sub- 
pf'Cted  to  exist ;  for  if  each  dcmc  scparaiely  was 
kept  clear  of  intruders,  the  whule  body  of  citizens 
wouUI  nniurally  feel  the  benefit.  Every  deme,  there- 
fore, obtained  the  right  or  duly  at  <!ertain  limes  to 
revise  its  Icxiarchic  registers,  and  to  ascertain 
Whether  any  had  entered  their  names  who  had  no 
claims  to  the  rights  of  cttixcns  The  assembly  of 
the  demots.  in  which  these  invcstigationa  took 
place,  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  de- 
march,  or  some  senator  iH'longin^  to  the  dcmc ;» 
for.  in  the  case  hrouirlit  forward  in  the  uraiiun  of 
Demosthenes  against  Eubulidea,  we  do  not  find  ttiat 
he  was  demarch,  buL  it  is  merely  8tate<l  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  pov?.j.  Wlien  the  demotic  were 
assembled,  an  oath  was  administered  lu  theinf  in 
which  they  promised  to  judge  impartially,  without 
fa\'our  towards,  or  enmity  against  those  [ifreonB  on 
whom  ihey  might  have  to  pass  sentence.  Tlie  pres- 
rdcnt  then  read  tlic  names  of  the  demotic  from  the 
register,  asking  the  upiniun  of  tlio  assembly  (djayr^- 
^i^a$ai)  respecting  each  individual,  whether  they 
thought  him  a  tru)^  and  leyitimatc  ciiizen  or  nut. 
Atiy  one,  tticn,  had  the  right  to  say  what  he  thought 
or  knew  of  the  person  in  question  ;  and  when  any 
one  was  impeaclinl,  a  regular  trial  look  place.' 
PiiUox*  says  that  the  dcmoto*  on  this  occasion  gave 
Ihcir  votes  wtih  leavts,  and  not  with  pebbles,  as  was 
usual ;  but  Demosthenes  simply  calls  them  f^^t. 
If  a  person  was  found  guilty  of  haviiif;  usurped  the 
rights  of  Q  eiti7.cn  (oirofiipiCeodat).  his  name  was 
struck  from  the  loxutrchtc  register,  and  he  hint^elf 
was  dc^fradcd  to  the  rank  of  an  alien.  But  if  he 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  verdict,  but  appealed  to  the 
great  courts  of  juatice  at  Athens,  a  heavier  pimish- 
incnl  awaited  liini,  if  he  was  fuund  guilty  there  also  ; 
for  he  was  then  sold  as  a  slave^  and  his  property 
was  confiscrtLed  by  the  stale.* 

If  by  any  accident  the  lexiarchic  registers  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  described  above,  and  likewise 
called  6ia\^f^^{cic,  took  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  spurious  citizen  from  having  his  name  entered 
in  the  new  registers.* 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  6in})^^^imc  was 
introduced  at  Athcn.'^  in  B  C.  419,  by  one  Drmophi- 
lus.^  But  it  has  justly  been  remarked  by  fi^icbtdis 
on  niiloehorus,"  that  llarpocration,'  the  apparent 
authority  for  this  supposition,  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  this  sense.  One  J(nV"5+'tf'f  is  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch" as  early  as  B.C.  445.  Clinton"  has,  morc- 
oTer,  shown  that  the  diaf^^tat^  mentioned  i)y  Har- 
pocraiton,  in  the  archonship  of  Archias,  does  not 
bflong  to  B.C.  419,  but  to  B  C.  3-17.  Compare 
Hernuinn  ;"  and  Srhoinann,"  whose  lengthened  ac- 
count, however,  should  be  read  with  great  care,  as 
he  makes  fiome  slatcmenls  which  seem  to  be  irrec- 
oncdable  wiih  eacli  other,  and  not  founded  on  good 
authority.  The  source  from  which  we  derive  most 
information  on  this  subject  i.s  Uie  oraiion  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Eubulidcs. 

I.  <P1oIt  Poricl.,  37.— narpocr.,  i.  r.  TJeraMi.)—^.  (ITsTOCt., 
».  T.  A4r<^X0(-l~3-  (l>ein«tli..  c.  Ru£ii1..  p.  13(>2.— ^Urhin., 
Da  Fib.  Lw.,  p.  ai5.>— 4.  (OaofD.,viii..  m.}— 6.  (UioQ>'>.  Ibl., 
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Eohul.)— 6.  (Drmf«lli..  1.  r.,  j>.  1306,)— 7.  (SctiOmunn,  Do  Co- 
teitm.r.  338,  tr&oftl.— Wichsninlh,  Bcllen.  AJtertli.,  ii„  I,  p.  M.) 
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—II.  (T  Ml  nd!.,  ii..  p.  !«.)— 12.  (Msniua  of  the  Pot  Act.  of 
Qtmcc.  I  123.  n.  14,  Ac.) -13.  (I.  c.) 


DIASIA  (Aidota),  a  great  festival  celt 
Athens,  without  the  walls  of  the  city  (Ut 
Xfwc),  in   honour  of  Zeu^,  fiurnuiUL'd    )iUrJ 
The  whole  people  took  part  in  it,  an«!  the  we 
citizens  offered  victmis  {irf^eia),  while  ihc 
classes  burned  such  iiieen»e  as  ibeir  cimnirr 
nished  (i^i-^oto  itrixupia),  which  the  srholissi 
Tliucydides  emmeously  erxplams  as  cakes  in 
shape  of  animals.'     The  diasia  took  place  m 
latter  half  of  the  month  of  Anlhe^terion.'  wtih  fei 
ing  and  rejutt^ings,  and  wad.  hke  most  other 
valet,  accompanied  by  a  fair.*     It  was  thts  fear 
at  which  Cylon  was  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to 
possession  of  tlie  acruiHjlis  of  Athens ;  but  he 
took  the  oracle,  and  made  the  attempt  durm^ 
celebration  of  the  Olympian  games.*    The  eij 
ogy  of  iWioia,  given  by  most  of  the  ancient 
marians  (froin  ^to^  and  ^17),  is  fabo  ;  the  ui 
a  mere  derivative  from  616^,  as  'AroA^Jvut  fr 

DIAULOS.    (Vid,  Stadivii.) 

DlAZCyMA.       (Vid.  SUBL1G4CDLC«.) 

DICASTE'RION  {Auafrrvpiov)  indicaU'sboihl 
aggregate  judges  that  sat  in  court,  and  the  place 
self  in  which  they  held  their  sittings.  Forao 
count  of  tlie  former,  the  reader  is  referred  lo 
article  Dicabtes  ;  with  respect  to  the  hitter, 
inroniiaLton  is  very  imperfect.  In  the  earlier 
there  were  five  celebrated  places  at  AUtcas 
apart  for  the  sittings  of  the  judges,  who  had 
Kance  of  tlie  graver  causes  in  which  the  loss  of 
man  life  was  avenged  or  exjnaied,  viz  ,  the  arc* 
gitejt  and  the  ephetsc.  These  places  were  the 
opagus  {vid.  Abbiopaoub),  and  the  irrl  na;Ud<kV.i 
StX^iviffi,  irri  ITpvrQveV.  ^nd  iv  ♦prarro*.  Thai 
tiquily  of  these  last  four  is  sufficiently  t( 
by  the  archaic  character  of  the  division  of  tl 
cs  that  were  appropriated  to  each  :  in  the 
are  told  that  accidental  dcallts  were  discussed; 
the  second,  homicides  confessed,  hut  jusli 
the  third  there  were  quasi  trials  of  inanimata| 
which,  by  fnllmg  and  the  hke,  had  oecasiot 
of  human  life ;  in  Ihc  fourth,  homicides 
rciamed  from  exile,  and  committed  a  frvsh* 
sliiu^hlcr,  were  appointed  to  be  tried.  M'lth 
lo  Iheae  ancient  institutions,  of  which  little 
tlian  the  name  remained  when  the  historical 
commenced,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  tha 
accordance  with  the  ancient  Greek  fcehng 
ing  murder,  viz.,  that  it  partook  more  of  the 
of  a  ceremonial  pothition  than  a  p4ditical  offence,! 
prcbiding  judge  was  invariably  the  king 
Athenian  rex  sacrornm  ;  and  that  the 
which  the  trials  were  held  were  open  to  thei 
avoid  the  conlaminalion  which  the  judges 
incur  by  being  under  the  8amc  roof  with  a  mi 
er.*  Tho  places, however,  remained  ancrtbei 
of  tho  judges  who  originally  sat  there  was  at 
ed ;  and  they  appear  from  Dcmo.sthenes^  to  h 
been  occasionally  used  by  the  ordinary  Hdii 
judges  when  trying  a  cause  of  the  kind  to  wl 
Ihcy  were  originaliy  appropriated.  The  most 
portant  court  in  later  ages  was  the  Hclia'a.  in  wbi< 
we  are  told  by  the  grammarians,  tlie  weigl 
causes  were  decided  ;  and  if  so,  we  may  cosoli 
the  thesmothetffi  were  the  presiding  nia^istiatl 
Besides  this,  ordinary  Heltastic  courts  sat  to  (*^ 
Oduiura,  in  tho  courts  Trigoiion,  the  Greater  (H 
Cov).  the  Middle  (Meuoi),  the  Green,  the  Red,  ll 
of  Metiocbua,  and  the  Parabyston  ;  but  of  these 
are  unable  to  fix  the  localities,  or  to  what  ma^ 
irates  it  was  usual  to  apportion  them.    Tbcyjrt 
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lied  9-ith  their  distinctive  colours ;  and,  it 
U  bad  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  inscribed  otrcr 
^"ay.  With  the  exception  of  the  Heiixa, 
lac  ia  which  causes  of  murder  were  tried, 
ere  jirobalily  protetne<l  irom  tho  weather. 
Easts  sal  upunvwooden  benches,  which  were 
I  wilh  ruga  ttr  matting  (V^iotfta),  and  there 
tevations  or  tribunes  (>3/}uara],  upon  which 
Bgivnist  advocates  ntuod  during  their  address 
court.  The  space  occupied  by  the  persons 
i  in  the  trial  was  prcHecled  by  a  railing  {i^pv- 
)  from  the  intrusion  of  the  by-stunders ;  but 
ts  which  bore  upon  the  violation  of  the  mys* 
I  farther  space  of  fifly  feet  all  round  was  en- 
iby  a  rope,  and  the  security  of  this  barrier 
t«d  by  the.  presence  of  the  public  slaves.* 
iSTES  (diKoffTiic),  in  its  broadest  acccpta- 

judge,  mure  peouliarly  dcnoirs  the  Attic 
Bary  of  the  demi>cratic  period,  who,  with 
leagues,  was  coasliiutionally  empowered  to 

pass  judgment  upon  all  causes  and  ques* 
lal  tlu!  l.iw«  and  cubtoms  of  his  country  pro* 
Id  &ii5<:epiible  of  judicial  investigation.  In 
icuiustaucti  of  a  plurality  of  persons  being 
|l  frnin  tbe  inaw  of  private  citizens,  and 
»cd  teniporarily  as  reprcpenlatives  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  aHjudicalmR  between 
Uridual  meml>ers.  and  of  such  delegates 
kg  an  oath  that  they  would  well  and  truly 
1^  the  duties  intrusted  to  ihem.  there  ap- 
onie  re!»enihlaiice  between  the  <;ontitiLuLiun 
Alttc  dicaslerion  and  nn  Knglish  jury,  but 
ly  all  other  respects  the  distinclions  between 
ire  as  great  as  the  intervals  of  space  and 
rbich  separate  their  several  nations.      At 

the  rondiiions  of  his  eligibdity  were,  that 
1st  aliould  be  a  free  citizen,  in  the  enjoyment 
full  fiaochise  {ejriTiuia),  and  not  less  than 
tears  of  age  -.  and  oif  persons  so  qualified  six 
Id  were  selected  by  lot  fur  the  service  of  cv- 
V.  Of  ihe  precise  method  of  their  ap(>omt- 
Rir  notices  are  somewhat  ubscuie ;  but  we 
Ither  from  them  that  it  took  place  every  year 
be  conduct  of  the  nine  archona  aiid  their  of- 
ieribe  ;  that  each  of  these  ten  persnnaffes 
f  lyl  the  names  of  six  hundred  persons  of 
m  assigned  to  him ;  that  the  whole  iimuber 
Med  was  again  divided  by  lot  into  ten  sec- 
f  500  each,  together  with  a  tupernumerar}' 
Ifcsisting  of  a  thousand  persons,  from  nmong 
Lbe  occasional  deficiencies  in  the  sections  of 
[hi  be  supplied.  To  each  of  the  wn  .nections, 
lh«  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  was  ap- 
tetl  as  a  difltinguishing  mark,  and  a  small 
[rrtvuKiov),  inscribed  with  the  letter  of  the 

and  the  name  of  the  individual,  was  deli%'- 
I  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  to  each  di- 
Thrcc  bronze  plates  found  in  the  Pira5us,  and 
ed  by  Dodwell.*  are  supposed  to  have  served 
rpose  ;  the  uiacriptiona  upon  them  consist  of 
(owing  letters  :  A.  AlOAQPOS  ^PEA,  E. 
iX  AAAIETS.  and  B.  ANTIXAPMOS  AA- 
d  bMr,  besides,  representations  of  owls  and 
i  bead?,  and  other  devices  symbolic  of  tho 
lople.  1'he  thousand  supernumeraries  had, 
n>babUity,  sonic  dilTereut  token  ;  but  of  this 
e  no  certain  knowledge, 
r  !'ng  to  the  exercise  of  his  func- 

i  A'aa  tibligcd  to  swear  ihe  official 

v....  ..  -.;..  done  in  the  earlier a^s  at  a  place 

rdittus,  without  the  city,  on  the  banks  of 
but  in  after  times  at  some  other  spats 

h  we  are  not  informed.    In  the  lime  of  De- 
the  oath  (which  ts  given  at  full  length  m 
Ti0iutf..  746)  asserted  the  quahfication 

Pnic,  p.  111.)—*.  (Trtvcis,  i.,  p.  iS3-4J7.J 
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of  tho  dieast,  and  a  solemn  engagement  by  him  in 
discharge  his  oflic?  faithfully  and  mcorruptibly  in 
general,  as  well  as  iu  certain  specified  cases  which 
l)ore  reference  to  the  ap[ioinluieiit  of  magistrates,  a 
matter  in  no  small  degree  under  the  control  of  the 
dieast,  inasmuch  as  few  could  enter  upon  any  office 
wiihoiit  having  had  their  election  subuiiued  to  a 
court  for  it«  approbation  {tid.  Docimabia)  ;  and,  be- 
sides these,  it  contained  a  general  protiiise  to  sup- 
port the  existing  constitution,  which  the  dirasi 
would,  of  course,  bo  peculiarly  enabled  to  do.  when 
persona  were  accused  before  hiin  of  attempting  iiz 
subversion.  This  oath  being  taken,  and  the  divi»-l 
ions  made  as  above  mentioned,  it  remained  to  a»> 
sign  the  courts  to  the  several  sections  of  dicasls 
in  which  they  were  to  sit.  This  was  not  like  the 
first,  an  appointment  intended  to  last  during  the 
year,  but  took  place  under  the  conduct  of  the  the«>| 
motheta?,  de  not>o,  every  time  that  it  was  necessary 
to  empanel  a  number  of  dicasts.  in  ordinary  cases, 
when  one,  two,  or  more  sections  of  500  made  up 
the  complement  of  judges  appropriated  to  trying  thai 
particular  kind  of  cause  in  hand,  the  process  was' 
extremely  simple.  Two  urns  or  caskets  (xXtjpur^ 
pi^)  were  produced,  one  containing  tickets  inscribed 
with  the  distinctive  letters  of  the  sections,  the  oth- 
er furnisihed,  in  like  manner,  wilh  similar  tickets,  to 
indicate  tho  courts  in  which  the  sittings  were  to  be 
held.  If  tlie  cause  was  to  be  tried  by  a  single  section, 
a  ticket  would  tte  drawn  simultaneously  from  each 
uni,  and  the  result  announi-ed,  that  section  B,  for 
instance,  was  to  sit  in  court  r  ;  if  a  thousand  dicasts 
were  requisite,  two  tabled  would,  in  like  manner,  be 
drawn  from  the  urn  that  represented  the  sections, 
while  one  was  drawn  from  the  other  as  above  men- 
tjoned,  and  the  announrrmenl  might  run  tlial  sec- 
tions A  and  U  were  to  sit  in  court  F.  and  the  like. 
A  more  complicated  system  must  have  been  adopt- 
ed when  fraction:U  parts  of  the  secttoo  sat  by  them- 
selves, or  were  added  to  other  whole  sections  :  but 
what  this  might  have  been  wo  can  only  conjocturc, 
and  it  19  obvious  that  some  other  process  of  selection 
must  have  prevailed  upon  all  those  occasions  when 
judges  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  required  ;  as, 
for  mstance,  in  the  trial  of  violators  of  the  myste- 
ries, when  the  initiated  only  were  allowed  to  judge;] 
and  in  that  of  military  offenders,  who  were  left  to  the 
justice  of  those  only  whose  comrades  they  were,  or 
should  have  been,  at  the  lime  when  the  offence  was 
alleged  to  have  been  committed.  It  is  pretty  deaf 
that  the  allotment  of  the  dicasts  to  their  several 
courts  for  the  day  took  place,  in  the  manner  above 
mentioncdp  in  the  market-place,  and  that  it  was 
conducted  in  all  cases,  except  one,  by  the  thesmo- 
thetffl;  in  that  one,  which  was  when  the  magis- 
trates and  public  oflicers  rendered  an  accxiunt  of 
their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  of- 
fice, and  defended  themselves  against  all  charges 
of  malversation  in  it  {vid.  EutbuniOi  the  logists 
were  the  ofliciating  personages.  As  soon  as  the  al- 
lotment had  taken  place,  each  dieast  received  a 
staff,  on  which  was  painted  the  letter  and  the  colour'' 
of  the  court  awarded  him,  which  might  serve  Iwth 
as  a  ticket  to  procure  admittance,  and  also  to  dis- 
tinguish liim  from  any  loiterer  that  might  endeavoui 
clandcslmely  to  obtain  a  silling  after  business  had 
begun.  While  in  court,  and  probably  from  the  hand 
of  the  presiding  magistrate  {ir/tfiuv  dtKanrriftiov),  he 
received  the  token  or  ticket  that  entiileil  him  to 
receive  his  fee  {AutaartKov)  from  Uie  Kci?.axfiiTai. 
This  payment  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  t^i 
Pericles,  and  was  originally  a  single  obolus  ;  it  wb« 
increased  bv  Cleon  to  thrice  that  amount  about  the 
89ih  Olympiad.' 

DICASTICON.     (Kid.  Dicabtm.) 
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DIKE  {tiUif)  dignifies  generally  any  proceedings 
01  law  by  (inp  p«iriy  iliretf"ily  or  mpifiaiely  ni^ainsi 
oiherH,'  The  object  of  all  siicli  actions  is  to  pro- 
tect Ihe  body  politic,  nr  one  or  more  of  its  intlivid- 
ual  members,  from  injury  and  aggression ;  a  dm- 
tinction  which  has  in  most  countries  suggested  the 
division  of  oil  causes  into  two  great  dtiaaes,  the 
puhhc  and  llic  priynte.  and  assigned  to  each  its  f>e- 
ciilinr  forra  and  treatini'nt.  At  Athens  the  first  of 
thu&e  \vas  implied  by  the  terms  public  dUai  or  u>^ 
»fC.  or  alill  more  prciiharly  by  ypat^  :  cnusrs  of  the 
oilier  chisa  were  termed  private  di/iat  or  ayuieu  or 
simply  AUai  in  its  limited  sense.  There  is  a  still 
farther  subdivision  of  ypa^i  into  Srffioaici  and  I6iat, 
of  which  the  former  is  somewhat  analogous  to  im- 
pcaehmcnts  for  offences  directly  against  the  stale ; 
the  latter  to  criminal  prosecutions,  in  which  the 
Slate  appears  as  a  party  mediately  injured  in  the 
violence  or  other  wrong  done  to  iruliviuual  citizens. 
It  wiJi  be  observed  ihnt  cases  frequently  arise, 
which,  with  reference  to  the  wrong  complained  of, 
may  wjth  equal  propriety  he  brought  before  a  court 
in  the  form  of  the  ypa^^  lust  mentioned,  or  in  that 
of  an  ordinary  iHkt},  and  under  these  circnmstancea 
the  laws  of  Athens  gave  the  prosecutor  an  aniyle 
chfjice  of  melhoils  to  vmdicate  bis  rights  by  privitte 
or  public  proceedings,*  much  in  the  aamc  way  as  a 
plaintiifin  modern  times  may,  for  the  same  otrence, 
prefer  an  indieimenl  for  assault,  or  bring  his  civd 
action  for  trespaaa  on  the  person.  It  wdl  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  somr;  of  the  principal  distinctions 
in  the  treatment  uf  c;iiises  of  the  two  great  claases 
above  mentioned,  bpfore  proceeding  to  diacusa  the 
funns  and  treatment  of  the  private  lawsuit. 

In  a  AtK^,  only  the  person  whose  rights  were  al- 
leged to  bo  aflfecled,  or  the  legal  protector  (KOpio^) 
ol'  such  person,  if  a  minor,  or  otherwise  tnrapahle 
of  appearing  kuo  jure,  was  permitted  lo  ins'tiiutc  an 
action  as  plaintifl';  in  publin  causes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  few  m  which  the  person  injured  or 
his  family  were  peculiarly  bound  and  interested  to 
Bcx.  any  free  citizen,  and  somcumcs,  when  the  state 
was  directly  attacked,  almost  any  alien,  was  em- 
powered to  do  so.  In  all  private  causes,  except 
those  of  ^^orXvr,  y^ioj'uf,  and  efatpf ofuf,  the  penally 
or  other  subject  of  contention  was  exclusively  re- 
covered by  the  pUintifT,  while  in  most  others  the 
aUte  alone»  or  jointly  with  the  prosecutor,  proliled 
by  the  pecuniary  punishment  of  the  olfender.  The 
court  feea,  called  prj'taneia,  were  paid  in  private, 
but  not  in  public  causes,  and  a  public  prosecutor 
that  comproinised  the  action  with  the  defendant 
was  io  most  cases  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmas  and  a  modified  disfranchisement,  while 
there  was  no  iegril  impediment  at  any  period  of  a 
private  lawsuit  tu  the  reconciliation  of  the  litigant 
parties." 

The  proceedings  in  tho  6'.kii  were  commenced  by 
A.  summons  to  the  defendant  [upoaO.jim^)  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  before  the  proper  magistnite  {eiaa- 
yuytv^),  and  there  answer  the  charges  preferred 

isgainst  him.*  This  summons  was  oAen  served  by 
the  plaintiff  in  person,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  {vid.  Cleterer),  wlioso  names  were  en- 
dorsed upon  the  declaration  (A^fif  or  lyKT^fta). 
If  there  wert^  an  insufTicient  service  of  the  sum- 
mons, the  lawsuit  was  styled  ai^p^oKAqTo^,  and  dis- 
missal by  the  magistrate.    From  the  circumstance 

ItiTtho  same  officer  that  conducted  the  anaerisis  be- 
ing also  necessarily  present  at  the  trial,  and  as  there 
were,  besides,  dies  ucfasli  {anoApudt^)  and  festivals, 
during  which  none,  or  only  some  special  causes 
could  be  commenced,  the  power  of  tho  plainlifT  in 

I.  (Hvpoorat.— Pollu,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  40.  <!.)— 3.  (Demotth., 
r   AiuJw.,  eOI.>— 9.  {Mrnvr,  AU.  Pnicm,  iCa.)— 4    '*»^nopb.. 
Nub.,  12SI.-Ar.,  lOM.) 
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'  selecting  his  time  was,  of  oouise,  fn  sttme 
limited  ;  and  of  several  causes,  we  know  thai  l 

lime  for  their  institution  wn-  -    ' i^  ... 

Ther*'  were  also  orcafiums 
arrest  q(  the  parly  proceed-       _,  .    , 

of,  or,  at  all  events,  was  siuu^iievus  witii,  itjt;  m 
vice  of  the  summons;  as,  for  uistance.  when  i 
plaintiff  doubted  whettier  such  party  %vouid  1 
leave  the  country  to  avoid  anawenng  the  action 
and.  accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  such  cases,' 
Athenian  plaintiff  might  compf-1  a  foreijiner  lo 
company  him  to  the  p<i]emarch's  oflice.  and  th 
produce  hail  for  his  appearance,  or.  failing  to  do 
submit  to  reumin  in  custody  till  the  trial 
VKuxA  Kareyyit^v  is  peculiarly  used  of  this  proeec 
ing.  Between  the  service  of  the  summons  and  i 
pearance  of  the  parties  before  the  magistrate,  it 
very  probable  that  the  law  prescribed  the  interv* 
lion  of  a  period  of  five  days'  If  beth  fmrtics  s 
peared,  the  proceedings  commenced  by  the  ptaini 
putting  in  Ins  declaration,  and  at  the  snme  imietl 
[wsiting  his  share  of  the  court  fees  {KpvTavtiaX  l 
nonpayment  of  which  was  a  fatal  objection  to  I 
farther  progress  of  a  cause.*  These  were  very  I 
fling  in  ami>uiit.  Ifihe  subject  of  litigation,  was  i 
ted  at  less  than  100  drachma",  nothing  was  paid ; 
at  more  than  100  dradims:  and  less  than  1000  drad 
VMV-,  3  drachma  was  a  sufficient  depo&ile.  and 
on  in  pro|K)rlion.  If  the  defendant  neglected  or 
(used  to  make  his  payment,  it  is  natural  to 
that  he  underwent  the  penalties  coiisequenl 
non-appearance;  in  all  cases,  the  suceeasfi 
was  reimbursed  his  pr>'tuneia  by  the  other.' 
TrapatiaTfifni}.?]  was  aiiothsr  depo«ile  in  some  e. 
hut  paid  by  the  plainlifl'only.  This  was  not  ii 
nature  nor  of  the  usual  amount  of  the  coun  fi 
but  a  kind  of  penalty,  as  it  was  forfeited  bjr 
suiter  in  case  he  failed  in  estahlishing  his 
In  a  suit  against  t}tc  treasury;  it  was  fixed  at 
in  that  of  u  claim  to  the  properly  of  a  dee 
son  by  an  alleged  hcii  or  devisee,  at  a  tenth, 
value  sought  to  be  recovered.*  If  the  action 
not  inlendcd  to  be  brought  before  nn  heliaatic 
but  merely  submitted  lo  the  arbitration  of  a  d 
tos  (r;J.  lJi.UTKTAi),  a  course  which  was  eoi 
to  the  pluintitf  to  adopt  in  all  private  act! 
draeimm  p:jtd  in  llie  place  uf  the  deposite 
mcntioneiJ  bore  the  name  of  irapnaTaat^ 
posite»  being  made,  it  became  theduly  of  the 
trale,  if  no  manifest  objection  appeared  on  the 
of  the  deelaraliuii,  lo  cause  it  to  be  written  out 
a  tablet,  and  exposed  for  the  inspection  of  the 
lie  on  the  wall  or  other  place  that  ser^'cd  as 
cause-list  of  his  court.* 

The  magistrate  then  appointed  a  day  fortl 
ther  proceedings  of  the  anacrisis  {vid.  Akacsi 
which  was  done  by  drawing  lota  for  the  prioniy, 
cabo  there  was  a  plurality  of  eau»es  instituted 
the  same  limc;  and  lo  this  proceeding  the  ph 
Anj-^avfii'  6ihT}v,  which  gener;Jly  denules  lu  bni 
an  action,  is  to  be  primarily  attributed.    If  the 
tiff  failed  to  appear  at   the  anacrisis,  the  sott^ 
course,  fell  to  the  ground ;  if  the  defendant 
default,  judgment  passed  against  lum.*    Both 
ties,  however,  received  an  official  summons  bfi( 
their  non  appi'arance  was  inude  the  ground  of  tittti 
result.     An  affidavit  might  at  this,  as  wt:ll  as 
other  periods  of  the  action,  be  made  in  bob 
person  unable  to  attend  upon  Ihe  given  day, 
would,  if  allowed,  have  Uie  effect  of  postixi 
tber  proceedings  {y-::u^om<ii\  it  might,  however, 


1.  (Ariitopb.,  N'uh.,  1100,)— 3.  lIViDotth..  e.  Zruutt, 
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bf  a  countor-affidarit  to  the  effect  that 
||cti  reoBon  was  unfounded  or  otherwise  in- 
|t  {Av^TTLtfineta) ;  and  a  ijucstion  would 
ion  this  (KJiut,  the  decision  of  which,  when 
uih^MiO  dfTLndant,  would  render  Mm  liable 
^Bty  nfcunfl'tnaoy.^    The  pluintiffwasiii 

'^Ktjv  btring  the  word  omitted  in  both  plira- 
fthe  canst?  were  primarily  brought  before  an 

{AtatTrji^f).  the  anacrisia  was  conducted  hy 
k  cases  of  appeal  it  was  diispenscd  with  aft 
teary.  The  anaorisis  begiin  with  ihp  affida- 
he  plaintiff"  (T/»ou/iOffi'o),  Iheii  followed  the 

of  the  defendant  {avrufiocta  or  uvrnfia^^) 
fTi<iBt[*HK;.  then  tlie  parlies  produced  their 
fve  witnesses,  and  reduced  their  evidence  to 
,  and  put  in  originals,  or  authenticated  copic's 
)e  records,  det'ds,  and  contracts  that  might 
ll  tn  establishing  their  case,  as  well  ns  mcm- 
of  ofl*eTs  and  refjuisitions  then  iiimle  hy  ei- 
C  (7rpoith}(jni).  The  whole  of  the  documents 
ben,  if  the  cause  took  a  strai^htfurward 
(eiidvdiKia),  enclosed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
B  ill  a  casket  (tt^vof)!  which  was  sealed  and 
kl  to  the  custfHiy  of  the  presiding  magistrate 
Bs  produced  and  opened  at  the- trial  Dti- 
i  interval  no  alteration  in  i\s  contents  was 
eti,  and.  accordingly,  evidence  that  had  been 
ftd  af^cr  the  anacrisis  was  not  producible  at 
I*  In  some  causes,  the  trial  before  the  lii- 
>a»  by  law  appointed  to  come  on  within  a 
Ime :  in  such  aa  were  not  provided  for  by 
"  ;  .  we  may  suppose  that  it  would 
;  U|X)n  the  leisure  of  the  inagm- 

....  ,,..ucd,  howfver,  might  defer  the  day 
t»y  mutual  consent.*  Upon  the  court  being 
ted,  the  magistrate  called  on  the  cause,*  and 
Intiff  opened  his  ease.  At  the  cocimience- 
f  ihc  speech,  the  proper  officer  ('J  t^'  idop) 
(c  clepsydra  with  water.  As  long  as  the 
Ibwetl  from  this  vessel,  the  orator  was  per- 
to  ftp«?ak  ,  if.  however,  evideaco  waa  to  he 

the  officer  of  the  court,  or  a  law  recited^  the 
lra>»  viop|>ed  till  the  speaker  reconuneiiced. 
talily  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
leeches,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same  in 
ir».  in  ihe  speech  against  Macarlalus,  and 
tre.  one  amphora  tmly  was  deemed  sutficient , 
ire  mentioned  in  the  impeachment  of  yK^chi- 

misconduct  in  his  embassy.  In  some  few 
|a  those  of  ffUKwffif,  according  to  llarpoera- 
'  limit  was  prescribed  Tlie  speeches  were 
oes   interrupted  by   the  cry  KaruSa — "go 

m  effect,  "cease  speaking" — from  the  di- 
rlii.'h  pl;ii;ed  the  advocate  in  a  ^eri'msdJem- 
'if,  aRer  this,  he  still  persisted  m  his  address, 
A  hanlly  fail  to  ofl*end  those  who  bid  him 
f  he  <ibeyed  the  order,  it  might  be  found, 
e  Totca  had  been  taken,  that  it  had  emana- 
ll  a  minority  of  the  dicasts.'  After  the 
IB  of  the  advocates,  which  were,  in  general, 
trach  sitle,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the 
feitary  and  other  evidence,  the  dicasta  pro- 
Co  givij  their  judgment  by  ballot.     { Vid. 

n  thrpnncip;il  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 

tf  lb**  p!:!!«tiff",  there  followed,  m  many  cases, 

"•n  as  to  the  amount  of  damages 

Ihe  defendant  should  pav.     {Vid. 

rroi  KAITIMHTOI.)    fhemelh- 

■  'lis  question  seems  to  have  varied, 

1-.     ...,  'i  used  a  a 01  all  tablet  instead  of  a 

lUU  u)N7n  which  those  that  approved  of  the 
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hearier  penalty  drew  a  long  line,  the  oiliera  a  shoil 
one.'  I'pon  judgment  hcing  given  in  a  private  suit, 
the  Athenian  law  left  its  execution  very  nmeh  U) 
the  hands  of  the  successful  party,  who  was  empow- 
ered to  scixe  the  movablfHi  of  his  antagonisl  as  a 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  ur  iiielitute 
an  action  of  eje«-linenl  {^tn^Aq^)  against  the  refrac- 
tory debtor.  The  judgment  of  a  court  of  dicasta 
was  in  general  decisive  {AtKTj  avrvre?.i;^),  but  upon 
certain  oocasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  gross 
ease  of  perjury  or  conspiracy  could  be  proved  by 
the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  operated  tu  hi.s  dis- 
advantage, the  cause,  upon  the  conviction  of  sueh 
conspirators  or  witnesses,  might  be  commenced  de 
novo.  (TiJ.  Ai'pELLATio,  GuKKK.)  1m  addition  to 
which,  the  party  against  whom  judgment  had  pass- 
ed by  default  had  the  power  to  revive  the  cause, 
upon  proving  that  his  non-appearance  in  court  was 
inevitable  (r^i-  Iffr/fi^v  uvn^a^ftV*);  this,  however, 
was  to  be  exercised  within  two  months  after  the 
original  judgment.  If  the  parties  were  willing  to 
refer  the  matter  to  an  umpire  ('Wotrj^r^f),  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  mngistraie  to  transfer  the  proceed- 
ings as  they  stood  to  that  officer  -,  and  in  the  same 
way,  if  the  dimtetes  considered  Ihe  matter  in  hand 
ux»  high  fur  him,  he  might  refer  it  to  the  ticayuytvr, 
to  he  brought  by  him  before  an  heliaslic  court. 
The  whole  of  tho  proceedings  before  the  diKtetes 
were  analogous  to  those  before  the  dicasts,  and 
l>ore  equally  the  name  of  dUrfi  hut  it  seems  that 
the  phrase  avTi?.a;(etv  t^v  ftif  oi-aav  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plied to  the  revival  of  a  cause  before  the  uiupire  in 
whicli  judgment  had  passed  by  default.     {Vul  Di- 

AlTKTAl  ) 

Tlie  following  arc  the  principal  actions,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Greek  wrW 
(ers,  and  which  are  brieffy  dittcusscd  under  ttiei^ 
several  heads : 

A«i/  or  Tpa^ — 'Kdtxiac  ffp^  rdv  ^i^ov  :  'Xytap- 
yiov.  'Aypai^iov:  'Ajpu^ov fitTa)Jj>v  :  KIkio^:  'AX*- 
yiov  I  'A)t6XCiatuc  '■  \ue}jov :  'Avayuyifi :  'Avavfia- 
ItQv  :  'AvApaTToAnifiov  ;  'Ai'6f}a7t<iitjv  :  'ArrarJiaetj^  r«0 
t^uov  :  'A^f>fi^c  '■  'Airo^ei^euc  :  'AjroTr^//^c(jf :  'Awo- 
fjTaoiav:  'AirpoaracioP  :  'Apytof  :  'Apy-vpiov  :  'Aaefiei- 
of  :  'Anrptireiac  :  AvrnftoT^iof  :  Avrore^^  :  Bt6atu- 
tJTuc-  Bio(ur:  B^uCvr;  Boi'XnVf wf :  Kaxfiyopiaf: 
KaxL/aect^:  KnAorrpwwv :  Kuprrov:  KaroXvofwf  rop 
fi^fiov :  Korflff^rojTT/f ;  Xp/ovf  :  Xuptov  :  KXoT^f :  Af- 
Kaafiov  :  Aci'/.ia^  :  Aupuv  :  Ao/wiertaf  :  'Kyyvr/^  : 
'EvoiKiov:  'Errtr/>ii7/>(i/)^;f;uarof:  'ErriTpoTrf/f :  'Efff- 
j'wj7/f  :  *E^aipi(jeu^  :  'E^ov?.tj^:  'Apnayfi^  :  ^IpyfioO: 
'Errtfpijorwf :  'Irpoav^.ia^ :  Tiro6o7.^^:  'TCpcu^:  Aft- 
•nouapTvpiiw:  AetrrovavTiov:  AefHooTptiTiov;  AfiTTO. 
ra^iov  :  ViiaOnv  :  ^laQuaeu^  oIkov  ;  M"/.|fiaf  :  No- 
fiifffiuTQ^  Aia^Oopu^  :  OUiac:  XlapaKaTaO^KT}^  :  Ilapa^ 
voiOf:  1  Ia/>avo//tji' :  Ylapa'Trpeof'efn^  :  Uapeitrypa^^  ; 
^of^Kuv  :  ^ovov:  *^upu^  a^avov^  Kai  fie^Tjftepivt}^  : 
♦  flo^wf  TLti^  cAft'fl/pcjv ;  T\poayuyia^ :  UpOtHoaia^ : 
Upijcta^opiif :  XlpotKoc'.  'fev^qypa^fic:  "tcvA)*^ 
Tiiu^  :  'i'rv^tifiapTX'ptCn' :  'PjjTnpLKf/ :  ^KVpia:  Sirtn; : 
^Lco^av-Waf  !  itfi6oAaiuv  or  XvrOrjKtJv  jzapa6uaeuf : 
'VpnvfinTDt^  fK  Trp'jvoia^  :  Tvpfiwiiof;. 

DI'CROTA.     (I'k/.  BiBKMis.) 

•DICTAMNUS  {(^iKTufii'oc),  a  plant,  tlie  Dittany 
of  frrele.  or  Onganum  Dicfammts.  Virgil  gtvcs  a 
very  striking  description  of  it,  and  records  the  [)Op- 
ular  belief  of  its  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds  ' 
Pliny  and  those  who  came  after  him  also  attest  ita 
great  virtues  in  this  respect;  iho  arrow  or  missile 
with  which  the  wound  had  hern  inHictod  dropped 
from  it  on  applying  the  juice  of  the  Dictamnus,  mni 
the  stags,  when  wounded  by  the  liunier,  caused  the 
weapon  to  fall  out  from  the  wound  by  browsing 
upon  this  plant  I    The  moderns  make  no  use  of  it, 
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CTpericnco  having  shown  how  Uttle  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  these  stateuienis.  The  DicUiionus 
which  eiew  vn  Mottni  Ida,  in  Crtte,  was  the  most 
highly  etstecmed.  I(  is  to  he  regretted  tlml  Linnae- 
us huH  given  the  name  of  Dictaoinus  tu  a  kind  uf 
plant  wtiich  baa  no  rclaUoo  whatever  to  the  one 
mentioned  hy  Virgil. 

DICTA'TOIl.  The  name  and  office  of  diclalor 
are  confessedly  of  Latin  origin  ;  thua  we  reud  uf  a 
dictator  at  Tusculum  in  early,  at  Lanuviatn  in  very 
late,  liuies.^  Among  the  Albans,  aLsu,  a  diotalur  vms 
tometime«  elected,  as  Metttu  Fulletms  on  the  death 
of  Ihoir  king  CluiiiuB.  Nor  was  this  magistracy 
cun6ued  to  single  cities ;  for  we  learn  from  a  frag- 
ment of  Caio,  that  the  Tusculan  t^gcrius  was  dicta- 
tor over  the  whole  nation  of  the  Latins.' 

Among  the  nomans,  a  dictator  was  generally  ap- 
pointed m  circumalancea  of  extraordinary  danger, 
whether  from  foreign  enemies  ordomcalic  sedition. 
Instances  occur  \itry  fretjuuntly  in  the  eurly  liouks 
of  Liry,  from  whom  we  also  learn  that  a  dictator 
was  sometimes  created  fur  the  fuUowjug  purposes: 
I.  For  fixmg  the  "  clavus  annaljs'*  jn  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  in  limes  of  pe&tdcncc  or  civil  discord.  ( Vid. 
Clatus  Annalis.)  2,  For  holding  the  comilia,  or 
elections,  in  the  absence  of  tlic  consuls.'  3.  For 
appointing  hiilydaya  (/crtarum  constitucHdarum  cau- 
»a]  on  the  appearance  of  prodigies,*  and  oiTiciating 
at  Uie  ludi  Kuinani  if  the  prtetor  could  not  attend;' 
aldo  for  holding  trials  {gtutJttwntliiis  eierccndu*),  and, 
on  one  occasion,  fur  fillmg  up  vacancies  in  the  sen- 
ate.' In  this  last  case  there  were  two  dictators, 
one  abroad  and  another  at  home  ;  the  latter,  bow- 
rrcr,  without  a  magister  equitum. 

According  to  the  oldest  authorities,  the  dictator- 
kbip  was  instituted  at  Rome  tun  years  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  tlie  Tarquinii,  and  the  lirst  dictator  was 
said  to  have  been  T.  Lartius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
ibo  year.*  Anuiher  account  states  that  the  consuls 
of  the  year  in  which  the  First  dictator  was  appoint- 
ed were  of  the  Tarquinian  party,  and  therefore  dis- 
trusted. 

This  tradition  naturally  suggests  the  inference  thai 
the  dictator  was  on  this  lirst  occasion  ap|>uinled  to  di- 
rect and  supersede  the  conhnis  {modtt atur  ct  ma^ister 
consuhbiu  appositus),  not  only  with  a  view  to  foreign 
wars,  but  aUo  fur  the  purpose  of  summarily  punish- 
ing any  member  of  the  state,  whether  belonging  to 
the  GumiuunaUy  or  the  guvcinitig  burghers^  who 
shoald  be  delected  m  ptnttmg  for  the  restoraLion  of 
the  exfled  king.*  The  powers  with  whiuh  u  dicta- 
tor was  invested  will  show  how  far  his  authunty 
was  adequate  fur  such  an  otiject. 

In  the  lirst  place,  he  was  formerly  called  viagitUr 
popuiit  or  master  of  the  burghers ;'°  and,  though  cre- 
ated for  six  nitiuilis  only,  his  power  within  the  city 
wns  us  supreme  and  absolute  as  that  of  the  consuls 
without. ^^  Tu  token  of  this,  the  fasces  and  becurcs 
(llie  lalt<*r,  imlrumeiUs  nf  capital  punishment)  were 
carried  before  him  even  in  Iho  city."  Ay:ain.  no  ap- 
peal against  the  dictator  was  at  first  allowed  either 
lo  the  commons  or  the  burghers,  although  the  latter 
had,  even  under  the  kings,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
appealing  fiom  iheoi  to  ihc  great  council  of  tlie  pa- 
tricians (//rurocarc  ail  populum);  a  privilege,  more- 
over, which  the  Valerian  laws  had  confirmed  nnd 
secured  to  them  against  any  magistracy  whatever." 
This  right,  however,  was  subsequently  ohtaincil  by 
Ihc  members  of  the  houses,'*  and  perhaps  eventually 
b/  the  plebeians;  an  instance  of  its  being  used  is 
given  by  Uvy."  in  the  case  of  M.  Fabius,  who,  when 
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his  son  was  persecuted  hy  the  dictator  L.  Pa 
ap^tealed  on  his  behalf  to  the  "populus,"  the  pal 
cians  ol   the  curies.    Slillf  even  in  this  ca^e 
populus  had  recourse  to  entreaties  rxither  than 
ihority. 

Moreover,  no  one  was  eli^ble  lo  the  dictaton 
unless  be  had  previously  been  consul  or  prorlor, 
such  was  the  old  name  of  the  consol.*     Aftcmi 
when  the  powers  uf  tho  old  prKtors  had  been  tl 
ded  between  the  two  consuls  who  went  to  U 
provinces  abroad,  and  the  prmtorians  who  admii 
tered  justice  at  home,  prietorians  as  well  as 
lars  were  quahfied  for  the  office.    The  first 
dictator  was  C.  Martius  Rulilus,  nominated  ( 
bv  the  plebeian  consul  M.  PopiUius  Leooi^  U 
356.* 

With  respect  to  the  electors  and  the  mode  of  d 
lion,  we  are  told'  that  on  Uie  fir%t  institution  of  I 
otiiee,  the  dictator  was  created  by  the  populus 
burghers  (M.  Vala'iui  yui  pnmus  magiticr  a 
CTcatu*  est),  just  as  it  had  been  the  custom  ias 
kings  to  bo  clecLcd  by  the  jxiiricians.  Di 
tells  us  that  the  people  merely  ratified  (cVj 
the  choice  uf  the  senate.  Uul  ttic  commi 
tice,  even  in  very  early  times,  was  for  the  senate 
select  an  individual,  who  was  nominated  in  the 
of  the  night  by  one  of  tlie  consuls,  and  thoa 
eeivcd  the  xmptnum^  or  sovereign  authority,  fii 
the  assembly  of  the  curies,'  This  raiificatinn  4 
in  early  times  indispensable  to  the  valulay  of  I 
election,  just  as  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  kill 
evfn  after  their  election  by  the  curies,  to  apply 
them  for  investiture  with  the  iniperium  {Ugan  a 
atam  de  impeno  fcrrc*). 

The  possession  of  the  right  of  conferring  the  i 
perium  may,  as  Nielmhr  sugjiiests,  have  led  the  ] 
tricians  to  dispense  with  voting  on  the  pnclimiai 
nominnliun  of  the  senate,  ahhough  it  is  nut  imi 
sible  that  the  right  ofratificaticm  has  been  confoi 
ed  with  the  power  of  appuiutmeut.  In  later 
however,  and  alter  the  passing  of  the  Mieniao  I 
the  conferring  of  the  impeimm  was  a  mere  U 
Tbeiicefor^vavd  it  was  ouly  necessary  that  the  Q 
sul  should  consent  (o  proclaim  the  person  nami 
ted  by  the  senate.^ 

In  the  Mntcment  we  have  juQt  made  with  rcsp 
lo  ihe  nomiQutions  hy  the  senate,  we  have  t 
guided  chiet^y  hy  the  authority  of  I.ivy  ;  but 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that.  ;*ccording  to 
stus,  the  senate  only  re.'wlved  on  the  appointmeol 
a  dictator,  and  left  the  choice  lo  he  made  by 
the  consuls.  Some  instances  mentioned  io 
certainly  confirm  tins  opinion;  but  they  are 
ally,  though  not  always,  cases  in  wliich  a  d 
was  appointed  for  some  single  and  unimportani  p 
pose ;"  nor  is  it  hkely  that  the  disposal  of  kim 
power  would  have  been  intrusted,  as  a  matter 
course,  tu  the  discretion  uf  an  individual.  On  i 
of  these  occasions  we  read  that  th(»  consuls  in 
refused  for  some  time  to  declare  a  dieintor.  xhtn 
requinid  by  the  feenate  lo  do  so,  till  they  were 
pelleil  by  one  of  the  tribunes.*  There  were,  in 
religious  scruples  against  the  nominalioti  bein, 
by  any  other  authority  than  the  consuls;^* 
such  nn  extent  were  they  carried,  that 
bailie  at  the  Trasimene  lake,  the  only 
consul  being  from  home,  the  people  elected 
dictator,  and  so  met  the  emergency.  We 
serve  that  JJvy  states,  with  rercrcncc  to  this 
that  the  p<rap/f  could  not  create  a  diclalur,  ha' 
never  up  to  Uuit  time  exercised  such  a  power  V 
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every 
lonr  of  ZeuH, 
Uic  «t.'huli(ii«i  on 
licviiig  ihac  the 
the  DiOftia.     it 
[OD.    The  maD- 
was  olTered  on 
,lhe  nie.  are*  de- 
account  may  be 
ipliuiiti  u(  Pausa* 
pliiccd  barley 
ZcuB,  and  lefl  it 
sacrificed  waa 
ftceda.    One  of 
l^in^vc^  (wbence ! 
^fiovipuvia),  ai  »ef>  | 
Ui,  kdlud  the  ox. , 
not  kouwing  who 
ioquirics,  and  al  last 
waa  ID  tlic  end  dc- 
imitted   the   lULirdc-r 
arisen  from  Ibc  ful- 
reign  of  KrcehUicus, 
inysia.  or,  uccurdiny  to 
al  the  Diijwha.  an 
god.  and  one  BoiUon 
_       othcrB,  the  /ioi^tirof, 
ID  and  fled  from  Ul5  coun- 
ing  Uiui  cftcapcii,  itie  axe 
d  Ibc  rite  obtierveO  at  the 
in  comiiiemutation  of  that 
>r  the  origin  of  ttic  Diipulia 
^k  to  a  tunc  \vlii>n  it  had  not 
to  offer  anin..il  ^ucrificr^  to 
iruits  of  Ibc  earth.     Por- 
Ihatihrce  Athenian  families 
mbly  licrcditar))  functions 
ivaL     Members  of  liio  one 
Oi.r  -in,i  ivere  ihcnec  called 
r,  iidcd  from  Uaulon, 

r.  .1  the  victim  down  ; 

(fid  \*y  the  UAme  Aatrpoi,  kdled  it.* 
(Vtd  Culpa.) 

w-re  Macedonian  horae- 
t  loot  when  occasion  rc- 
..^  heavier  than  that  of  the 
and  lighter  than  that  of 
!d  fool.    A  servant  accom- 
in  order  lo  take  care  of  his 
tu  fight  oA  foot.    I'his  Bpe- 
have  been  fin»l  Introduced 
f 

(Kii.  Caput) 
|toa.) 
festival  celebrated  by 
an  anrlr>nt  Athenian 
tsnte  vdiinff  men  as- 


faithful  atlachmcnt.  instituted  the  festival  ol  Iha 
DiiwIc'La-  See  Bbt-kh  ad  Ptnd.,  Olymp.*  vii.,  157,  p. 
176,  and  the  scliohast  ad  Atttloyh.,  iicAafn.,  730^ 
where  a  Megarian  swears  by  Diocles,  from  whicb 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  held  in  gieat  honour  by 
the  Mfgixriatis-' 
UIOMO'SIA  (Aiw/ioffm).  (Virf.  AsTowoiu.) 
DIONY'SIA  (iiioi-wjiaj,  festivals  celebraietl  in  va- 
riauB  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus-  \V» 
have  to  consider  under  this  bead  several  fcHtivabi  of 
the  aame  deity,  although  some  of  ihcm  bore  diflcr- 
ent  names ;  for  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  name  o( 
the  fpstiv.il  waa  fiometiincs  derived  from  that  of  the 
god,  sometimes  from  the  place  where  it  was  cele- 
brated, and  someiimea  from  some  particular  circum- 
stance connected  with  its  celebration.  We  tiliuil, 
however,  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  Attic 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  as,  on  account  of  Uieir  mti- 
mate  connexion  with  the  origin  and  the  develop* 
inent  of  dramatic  htcralure,  ihcy  arc  of  greater  im- 
portance lo  us  tlian  any  other  ancient  festival. 

The  general  character  of  the  festivals  of  DionysuB 
was  extravagant  merriment  and  entbui^iastic  joy, 
which  manifested  themselves  in  various  ways.  The 
import  of  eoniu  of  the  ap|Hirenll>  unmeanipg  and 
absurd  practices  in  which  the  Greeks  indulged  du- 
ring the  ccicbriiUon  of  the  Dionyma,  has  bcLMi  well 
explained  by  Miillcr  *  "The  intense  desire  fell  by 
every  worshipper  of  Dionysus  lo  fight,  to  conquer, 
to  eufTer  in  common  with  him,  made  them  regard 
the  subordinate  beings  (Satyrs,  Pans,  and  Nvmplist, 
by  whom  the  god  himself  was  surrounded,  auJ 
through  whom  life  seeiued  to  pass  from  him  into 
vegetation,  and  branch  off  into  a  variety  of  l>cautilul 
or  grotesque  form.s),  who  were  ever  present  to  tho 
fancy  oribe  Greeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by  whicU 
tliey  could  approach  more  nearly  lo  the  presence  of 
their  divinity.  The  customs  so  prevalent  at  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  of  taking  the  disguise  of  m- 
t>TS,  doubtless  originated  in  ihta  feeling,  and  not  in 
tiie  mere  dciire  of  concealing  excesses  under  the 
disguise  of  a  mask,  otherwise  so  Berio<J5  and  pa- 
thetic a  s[«clacle  as  tragedy  couid  never  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs.  The  de- 
sire of  escaping  from  self  into  something  new  and 
strange,  of  living  in  an  imaginary  world,  breaks 
forth  in  a  thousand  instinces  in  lbe»e  festivnls  of 
Dionysus.  It  is  &epn  in  thr  colouring  the  body  with 
plaster,  soot,  vermilion,  and  different  sorls  of  green 
and  red  juices  of  plants,  wearing  goal  ami  deer 
skins  round  the  loins,  covering  tho  face  with  large 
leaves  of  diflerent  plants,  and,  lastly,  in  the  wearing 
masks  of  wood,  bark,  and  other  materials,  and  of 
a  complete  coatume  belonging  lo  the  chanicter." 
Drunkenncas,  and  the  Iwisicrous  music  of  flutes. 
cymbals,  and  drums,  were  likewise  common  lo  all 
Dionvsiac  fcstivala.  In  ihc  processions  called  ^taaoi 
(frorn  \>r/aCo),  with  which  they  were  celebrated, 
women  also  took  part,  m  the  disguise  of  Bacchns, 
T/'nfi',  Thyades,  Naiades,  Nymphs,  «5cc,,  adorned 
iilmids  of  ivy,  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  in 
lids  (hence  the  god  was  sometimes  called 
.  ,n>of).  90  that  the  whole  train  represented  a 
ion  inspired,  and  actuated  by  the  powerful 
gCHl.  The  chorosea  snug  on  the  oo* 
ed  ditliyramba,  and  were  hymns  ad- 
in  the  freest  metres  and  with 
In  which  his  exploits  and 
tli'd.  (Ki//.  Chorub  )  The 
Ui0  fertility  of  nature,  waa 
ions,'  and  men  dia- 
I  *  followed  the 
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lo  the  Iate?t  period  of  Grecian  history,  though  an- 
ithiT  mtire  aci-umtc  (Jtvision,  and  mure  adupted  to 
Ihc  purposes  of  cuuiruon  life,  wae  intiuiiuccd  at  an 
early  jicrind  ;  lor  Anaximiuidt  r,  or,  ni'cording  lo 
olIiDrs.  his  discipio  Anaxiiiu-ne?,  is  said  to  have 
mnde  tho  Greeks  acquiiinted  wuh  the  use  of  ilte 
Babylonian  rlironotneicr  or  sundml  (called  Tu^^f  or 
upo/.t'>ytov,  sumctimea  with  the  epithet  cKtolfrjiMKov  or 
ijXiaftuvS^mf),  by  means  ol' which  tht  naiunil  day  was 
divided  into  twelve  equal  spaces  of  tune.'  Tiiese 
spaces  were,  of  c^ur&e,  longer  or  shorter,  acrording 
to  the  various  scisons  of  ibe  year.  Tlie  name 
hours  iypai),  however,  dnl  ni)t  come  into  gineral 
u&e  till  a  very  Uiie  period,  and  the  difl'crence  be- 
tween natural  and  equinoctial  hours  was  first  oh* 
served  by  the  Alexandrine  astronomers. 

During  ibe  early  ages  of  tlie  history  of  Home, 
when  artificial  means  of  dividing  time  were  yet  nn- 
known,  ihc  natural  phenomena  of  increasing  liglit 
and  darkness  fornvrd  with  the  Romans,  fis  with  ihe 
Greeks,  the  standard  of  division,  as  we  see  from 
the  vai^ue  expressions  in  Censonnns.*  I'liny  stales" 
tbal  in  the  Twelve  Tables  only  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  were  nientiontxl  as  tlie  two  parts 
inui  which  the  day  was  then  divided ;  but  from  i  Jen- 
snrinus*  and  GcUius'  we  learn  that  midiiay  {mtn- 
f/ifj)  was  also  mcntioneil.  Varro*  HkewisH  disiin- 
guished  tbree  parts  of  the  day,  viz.,  mane,  meridie*, 
and  suprema  snl.  lempeslaa,  after  which  no  assem- 
bly could  be  held  in  the  Fufum,  The  Itx  Plivtoria 
prescribed  that  a  lit-rald  should  proclaim  the  supre- 
ma in  the  eomiuuin,  thai  the  people  miulit  know 
that  their  met'tini;  was  to  be  adjourned,  lint  the  di' 
vision  of  the  day  most  eencr.tlly  olKcrved  by  the 
Romans  was  that  into  Umpus  auitnuftdnuium.  and 
pomf-fuUdHum,  tho  meridiem  itself  being  only  i:onstd- 
ered  as  a  point  at  which  the  one  ended  and  the  oUi- 
er  commenced.  But,  as  it  was  of  imporlnnco  that 
Ihis  moment  should  be  known,  an  es^wcial  ofTieer 
(pi'd.  AccENsir*)  was  appointed,  who  proelaimcU  the 
time  of  midday,  when  from  the  curia  be  saw  the 
ftun  stundmg  between  the  rostra  and  the  gnecoita- 
»ia.  The  division  of  the  day  into,twclve  wpia]  spa- 
ces, which,  here  as  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in  win- 
ler  than  in  summer,  was  adopted  at  the  time  when 
artiltcial  means  of  measuring  lime  were  introduced 
among  the  Romans  from  Greece.  This  was  about 
the  year  B.C.  391,  when  I..  Papiriuii  Cursor,  aOer 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus  in  southern  Italy,  brought  to 
Rome  an  instrument  called  solarium  liorologium,  or 
aimply  solarium.'  But  as  the  solarium  had  twen 
made  for  a  different  meridian,  it  showed  the  lime  at 
Rome  very  incorrectly.  Scipio  Nasica,  therefore, 
erected  in  B.C.  15'J  a  public  clepsydra,  wjiich  indi- 
cated the  hours  of  the  night  as  vmII  as  of  (he  day. 
Even  after  the  erection  of  this  clei»sydra,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  one  of  the  t-ul>ordinate  oflieers  of  llie 
pr«tor  to  proclaim  the  third,  sixth,  and  nmth  hours  ; 
which  shows  that  the  day  was,  like  tho  night,  divi- 
ded into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  three  hours. 
See  Disscn'a  treatise,  De  }'arhfma  Aoc/i#  et  ZHti  ex 
Divisiontbus  VeUrvm^  in  his  Kieine  LatetHitche  und 
Deuticke  Schriften^  p.  130,  IBO.  (Compare  the  arti- 
cle HOSOLOOILM.) 

All  Ihe  days  of  the  year  were,  acconling  lo  dif- 
ferent poiulft  of  view,  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
different  classes.  For  the  purpose  of  the  ndininlij- 
tration  of  justice,  all  days  were  divided  into  dut  fas- 
ti and  dicM  uc/axtt. 

Dibs  fasti  were  the  days  on  which  the  pmetor 
was  allowed  to  administer  justice   in  the  public 


I.  (H«rod.,  ii.,  IW.— Dio5.  Liwrt.,  H..  1,  J.— Plm.,  H.  S.,  tL, 
6.  78.-SnnlM,  i.  V.  *AniE)>at^^<.i.»— «.  (De  Die  Nitt.,S4.)— 1 
(U.  N.,  »ii..  W).)— I.  (J.  c.)-l.  (iTii..  a.)— 0.  (De  Lligr.  Lot., 
ti.,  i,  4,  ed.  MitUer ;  aodlixlor,  Ong.,  »..  90  «ad  II.)— 7.  (TUvU 
ip.  Cell.,  lU.,  3,  ^  i.) 


courts ;  Ihey  derived  their  name  from  firi  ( fan  in 
tcrlta  ;  do,  dico,  addico*).     On  ftome  of  the  <lics  faiMi 
comitia  conid  be  held,  but  not  on  all.'    Dn  - 
be  fasti  m  three  different  ways:  1.  !?.«  ' 
pne  et  toti,  or  simply  dtcsfaahy  were  days  >> 
the  prwlor  used  to  hold  his  «ourl«,  and  c«.' 
at  all  hours.     They   were  marked  in  lh( 
calendar  by  the  letter  F,  and  their  numbt 
course  of  the  year  was  38  ;'  2.  Dit»  prnprt. 
tvtt  fusti,  oi  du*  iHttreiwi,  days  on  which  th' 
might  bold  his  courts,  but  nitt  at  all  hours 
somelimes  one  half  of  such  a  day  was  fastn 
the  other  half  was  nefaslus.     Their  numlK 
in  the  year,  and  they  were  marked  in  ihc 
by  the  si^s  Fp.  =zfattut  pnmo,  Np  =  nrfa 
mo,  En.  =  endoUrcttut  =  tnierciMux,  Q.  Hex 
quatido  Hrx  comttio  fu^it^  or  fptamlu  Rex  . 
fas,  Q.  St.  Df.  =  quando  stercna  deftrtur  ;  3.  . 
prnpne  »cd  caau  fasti,  or  days  which  wert*  i 
pMficrly  9|«aking,  but  became  fasti  aretdvh* 
dies  CEmiilialis,  for  instartce,  might  Iw-f-otti 
if  either  during  its  whole  course,  or 
of  it,  no  comitia  were  held,  so  that  it  a< 
camo  either  a  dies  fastiis  totns,  or  fasiua  irx 

Dies  nkfasti  were  days  on  which  nciiht  r 
of  justice  nor  comitia  were  allowed  lo  be  h. 
vvhicli  were  dedicated  to  other  purpuscs.' 
ing  lo  the  ancient  legends,  they  were  said  i 
been  fixed  by  Numa  Pompihua.*     From   ■ 
marks  made  a)H)ve,  it  will  be  understood  t 
part  of  a  day  might  be  fastus,  whde  another 
fasius.^    Tho  rmndina.  Which  had  origin,! 
dies  fasti,  had  been  made  nefasti  at  the  tin 
the  twelve-months  year  was  introduced ;  bui 
2SG  tliey  were  again  made  fasti  by  a  law  t>l 
tensiiis.*     The  term  dies  nt'fa.sti,  which  m 
had  nothing  to  do  with  retigiou,  but  simply  ■ 
days  on  which  no  courts  were  lo  be  hek' 
Bubsefiuenl  times  applied  to  religious  days  i' 
al,  as  dies  nofas-ti  were  mostly  dedicated  to  ic  wiM 
ship  of  the  gods.'  1 

In  a  rehgious  point  of  view  all  days  of  •^'  ^'■'^ 
were  either  dtesftsti,  or  dies  profcsti,  or  diet . 
According  to  the  definition  given  by  .Macro'.' 
festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  8i>< 
sacrifices,  repasts,  games,  and  other  suKi 
dies  profcsti  belonged  to  men  for  the  ad: 
tinn  of  their  private  and  public  afTairs.  Tlr 
either  dus  fasti,  or  comihates,  or  compfTt 
staii.  or  prahales.  Dies  intercjsi  were  coim 
tween  gods  and  men,  that  is,  partly  devoir ; 
worship  of  the  gods,  partly  to  the  Iraosaction  ui 
dinary  business. 

We  have  lastly  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  aoiail 
tho  subdivisions  of  the  dies  prt>festi,  which  are! 
wi.se  defined  by  Macrobius.     Dies  comiiiales 
days  on  which  comitia  were  held  ;  their  nni 
was  134  in  a  year.     Dies  compcrendtHt  were 
which  any  action  was  allowed  to  be  transl 
{quif/iis  vttdimonium  licet  dicere**).     Dies  stall 
days  set  apart  fur  causes  between  Uoiiian  citi 
and  foreigners  (yw  judtcii  causa  rum  prre'^^ninsi 
sfiluuntur).     Dies  praliales  were  all  days  on  wtll 
relijiion  did  not  forbid  lo  commence  a  war; 
of  days  and  festivals  on  which  it  was  mntT 
religion  lo  commence  a  war  is  given  by  Maci 
Sec  also  Festus,  s.  v.    Compare  Manutius,  f 
emm  Diervm  Ratione^  and  the  article  Cai 
(Rohan). 
DIFFAREATIO.    {^Vid.  Divorticm.) 


1.  (Orid,  Fii>ti,  L,  43,  Ac— Vftmi.  De  LtQ|r.  Lat.,  Ti.,Si,i 
•d.  MQUcr.— M»crob.,  Sftt.,  i.,  16.)— 9.  {lic<rn.  I'n,  5<ii ,  ] 
vtt)i  the  note  of  Mimatiiu.)— X.  (Nifthuhr,  IIi»t.  oT 

J.  see.)— 4.  (Mftcnib..  Srt.,  i.,  18.— Vairu,  I)«  L-ap  I  jl, 
.  (Vam),  I.  C.J— «.  (Lit.,  i.,  18.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Fml,  i.,  " 
(MM-n*..  Sii.,  i.,  W.)— 9.  (GeUiu*,  i*.,  B ;  *.,  17.)— iO. 
i»  ,  «  Ii.) 


Rnmt. 


BIOCLETA. 


DTOTTTSrA. 


A.     [Vid.  Paxdkct*.) 
:S.    (Kwi.  Pes.) 

«£IA  (^(in-oXfia),  al-^  callcil  ^iroXeia  o. 

a  very  anctenl  festival,  celcbraled  every 

le  acrofwiiK  of  Athens  in  huiiour  of  Zeus. 

'  Ua>unV-'     Sttidas  anii  the  BchoUast  on 

nc&'  are  luib^iakjeu  in  believing  that  the 

rere  the  sutne  feaiival  as  ibe  UiaBia.    It 

pn  the  Hth  uf  Scirrophorioii.     The  man- 

jich  the  sacntice  of  an  ox  was  offered  ou 

Jlion,  and  the  origin  of  the  nit',  are'  de- 

I  PorphyruL-s'  witli  whose  account  may  he 

Uie  fi'agiDenlary  descrlptiunti  uf  Puu»a- 

:  Ailian'    The  Athenians  placed  barley 

h  wheal  upon  the  altar  of  Zeus,  and  left  it 

1;  the  ox  destined  to  l>o  sacrificed  was 

red  10  go  aod  take  of  the  seeds.    One  of 

^,  who  bore  the  name  of  ^ov^uroc  (whence 

tt  was  sotnctitnes  called  ^ovpovia),  al  seo- 

l  eating,  bnalL-hed  the  axe,  killed  the  ox, 

vtLj,    The  othera,  as  if  noi  knowing  wiio 

,  the  animal,  made  inquiries,  and  at  la&t 

MMieil  the  axe,  which  waa  in  the  end  de- 

iUy  of  having  conuuitted    the    murder. 

pm  is  said  to  have  arisen  friim  the  fol- 

icumstance  :  In  the  reign  of  Lrechlheus, 

Ithralion  of  ihft  Dionysia,  or,  according  to 

on  Aristophanes,'  at  the  DiipoSiUf  an 

offered  to  the  god,  and  one  Hatilon 

according  to  others,  the  ^uvi^ovoc, 

wiUt  an  axe  and  tied  from  hia  couii- 

murderer  having  thut*  escaped,  the  axe 

'  ""^I'v,  and  the  rite  observed  at  the 

t  ijied  in  coramemomLion  of  that 

J  ^  ii>l  uf  the  origin  of  the  Dlipcdia 

^teMia  lu  back  to  a  time  wlien  it  had  not 

Is  customary  to  offer  anin..il  bajrificps  to 

but  merely  the  fruits  of  the  earlh.     Por- 

Bu  informs  ue  that  throe  Alheniiin  faimliei! 

especial  (firobahly  hereditary)  functions 

p  at  this  festival.     Members  uf  the  one 

1  ox  to  the  aliar,  and  were  ihoncc  called 

:  another  family,  desccmlcd  ftom  Baulon, 

the  iiopTVToi,  knocked  the  viciiui  down  ; 

L  designated  by  the  name  'Sairpoi,  kUkd  it/ 

E'NTIA.     (Vid.  Cvvvx.) 

(dtfitixai)  were  Macedonian  horse- 

also  fuui^lu  ou  foot  when  occa±«iati  re- 

itir  armour  waa  heavier  than  that  of  i\xe 

orse-sulJiers,  and  lighter   tliisu  tltat  of 

hcavj'-armed  fooL     A  servant  aecom- 

in  order  to  take  care  of  hJs 

ilcd  to  tight  on  foot.     This  spc- 

to  bavu  been  Hrst  introduced 

der  the  Great.* 

ITIO  CAPITIS.  (KiJ.  Caput) 
LOS.  ( Vid.  OooLOB.) 
tV\  (SionXeta),  a  festival  celebrated  by 
duns  Hi  honour  of  an  ancient  Athenian 
jlea,  around  whose  grave  young  men  as- 
m  the  ucca^ion,  and  amuueii  themMelves 
DaAtic  and  other  contests.  \Ve  read  that 
|To  the  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  prize. 
of  a  garland  of  flowers. '•  The  scholiaal 
ilua"  idaiea  the  origin  of  thia  featlval  a» 
[)tt>cles»  on  Athenian  exile^  Hed  lo  Megara, 
Iband  a  youth  with  whom  he  fell  in  love 
k-.tiT,,  .vii:ic  protecting  the  object  of  his 
lie  waa  slain.  Tlie  Mcgarians 
I  lover  with  a  tomb,  raised  him 
ot  «  hero,  and,  in  commemoration  of  his 
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i    —a.  (Pb«,  HIO.)— 3.  {Do  Alwtmcnt.. 
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faithful  attachment,  instituted  the  festival  of  Iha 
Diocleia.  See  Biickh  ad  Find.,  Olymp.,  vii..  157.  p 
170,  and  Uie  Bclioliast  ud  Arutifjih  ,  Arhayn.,  7:10, 
where  a  Mcgarian  swears  by  iUocles,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  be  waa  held  in  great  honour  by 
the  Megarians.^ 

UIOMO'SIA  (Aiw/ioom).  (Vid.  Antomobu.) 
DIONY'SIA  (Atovvaia),  festivals  celebrated  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Greece  iu  lionour  of  Dionysus.  W's 
have  to  consider  under  this  head  several  festivals  of 
the  same  deity,  alitiough  MJuie  of  theiu  t>ure  differ- 
ent names ;  for  here,  ua  in  other  cai^es,  the  name  ol 
the  festival  was  sometimes  derived  from  that  of  the 
god,  sometimes  from  the  place  where  it  was  cele- 
bratcd^and  sometimes  frotn  some  particular  circum- 
stance connected  with  its  celebration.  ^Ve  shall, 
however,  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  Attic 
feslivalii  of  Dionysus,  as,  on  account  of  their  inli- 
nialc  connexion  with  the  origin  and  the  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  literature,  they  are  of  greater  nii- 
purlance  to  us  than  any  other  ancient  festival 

The  general  character  of  the  festivals  of  Dionysus 
was  extravagant  merriment  and  enthuainatic  joy, 
which  manifested  themselves  in  various  ways.  The 
impurt  of  some  of  lite  apparently  iinmMuiipg  and 
absurd  practices  in  which  the  Greeks  indulged  du- 
ring the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  has  been  well 
explained  by  Mullcr  :*  *'  The  inlense  desire  ftU  by 
every  worshipper  of  Dionysus  lo  tight,  lo  contin**r, 
to  suffer  in  cninfnon  wttli  him,  made  them  regard 
the  subordinate  beiugs  (Satyrs,  Pans,  and  Nymphs, 
hy  whom  the  god  himself  was  surrounded,  and 
throngU  whom  life  seemed  lo  pass  from  him  into 
vegetation,  and  branch  off  into  avariciy  of  heaulUul 
or  grotesque  forms),  whi»  were  ever  present  to  the 
fancy  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by  which 
they  could  approach  more  nearly  to  the  presence  of 
their  divinity  The  customs  no  prevalent  at  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  of  taking  the  disguise  of  sa- 
lyi^,  doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling,  and  not  in 
the  mere  desire  of  concealing  excesses  under  the 
disguise  of  a  mask,  otherwise  so  serious  and  pa- 
thetic a  apecucle  as  tragedy  couid  never  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs.  The  de- 
sire of  escaping  from  self  into  Boraeihing  new  and 
strange,  of  Uviug  in  un  imaginary  world,  breaks 
forth  in  a  thousand  instancea  in  these  feMivnta  of 
Dionysus.  It  is  seen  in  the  colouring  the  body  with 
plaster,  soot,  vermilion,  and  different  sorts  of  green 
and  red  juices  of  plants,  wearing  goat  and  deer 
skins  round  the  loins,  covering  the  face  with  largo 
leaves  of  different  plants,  and,  lastly,  in  the  wearing 
masks  of  wood,  bark,  and  other  materials,  and  of 
a  complete  costume  belonging  to  the  character." 
Drunkenness,  and  the  bobterous  music  of  flutes, 
cymbals,  and  drums,  were  likewise  common  to  all 
Dionysiac  festivals.  In  the  processions  called  tftooo* 
(from  •dei'a;^),  with  which  ihey  were  celebrated. 
women  also  took  part,  in  the  disguise  of  Baccbae, 
LenK,  Thyadcs,  I^aiades,  Nymphs,  &c.,  adorned 
with  garlands  of  ivy,  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  in 
their  hands  (hence  the  god  was  sometimes  called 
Qj}Xvfiafi^oi),  80  that  llm  whole  train  represented  a 
population  inspired,  and  actuated  hy  the  powerful 
presence  of  the  god.  The  choruses  sung  on  the  oc- 
casion were  called  dithyramlfs,  and  were  hymns  ad- 
dressed  to  the  god  in  the  freest  metres  and  with 
the  boldest  imagery,  in  which  his  exploits  and 
achievements  were  extolled.  ( Vtd.  Ciioacs.)  The 
phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  fertility  of  nature,  was 
also  earned  m  these  processions,"  and  men  dia- 
guised  as  women,  called  l&vtiaX>.oi,*  followed  the 

I.  (Comtmro  Wflrkcr**  Sapjihij,  p.  39.  witl  »il  Tb^icn.,  p. 79.) 
— «.  (Hirt.  of  lH«  Lit.of  Anc.  GrwM,  i..  p.'iHl*-)— 3-  (Ptul..  P» 
CopVd.  Divit.,  p.  527.  D.— AriWoph.,  Acham.,  aStf.  wiih  tin 
•tIhjI.- Herod.,  li.,  49.)— 4.  (Henyrh^  i.  ».  — Athen-.  nr^  v 
Ota.) 


BIONrsiA. 


DTONYSIA. 


phaltiis  A  woman  cnlled  XiKvo^r'tpoc  carried  the 
7uKvov,  a  lung  IwisKei  iHiniatning  ihc  image  of  the 
god.  Maidens  of  noble  birtli  {Ka^f/^opot)  used  to 
carry  figs  in  bciskets,  which  were  sometimes  of 
gold,  and  tu  wear  gurlunds  ol'  tigs  ruuntl  ilieir  necks.* 
The  indulgence  in  drinking  was  considered  br  Lhe 
Orceka  as  a  duty  of  gratitude  whirh  they  owed  tu 
the  giver  of  the  vine  ;  henee  in  some  places  it  was 
thought  a  crime  to  remain  sober  at  the  Dionysia.* 

The  Attic  fesiivalsof  Dianysua  wore  four  in  num- 
ber: the  ^lovvaia  itnr'oj'poi'f.orlbe  rural  Dionysia, 
the  A^vaia,  iho  '\vO{<Tri}ina,  and  ihc  Aiovvaia  iv 
uffTCi.  Afler  Kulmkcn'  and  8paldiiig*  had  declared 
the  Anlhestcria  and  the  I*na»a  to  be  only  two 
names  for  one  and  titc  some  festivalt  it  was  gener- 
ally taken  for  granted  tbnt  there  noulil  he  no  doubt 
as  to  the  real  idoniity  uf  Uie  two,  until  in  1817,  A. 
Bockh  r»^ad  a  i(a[)or  to  the  Berlin  Academy,'  in 
whieh  lie  esmblislied  by  incontrovertible  arguments 
the  diflbrenec  between  the  Lemta  and  Anthesteria. 
An  abrEdgmenl  of  boekh's  essay,  eoniaining  all 
that  is  necessary  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  whale 
Question,  is  given  in  the  Philological  Museum." 
The  season  of  the  year  sjicred  to  Dionysus  was  du- 
ring the  mnntlis  nenreat  to  the  shortest  day,'  and 
the  Attic  festivals  were  acconlingly  celebrated  in 
the  Poseidetm,  Gamelion  (the  Ijcnwon  of  the  loui- 
ans).  Anlhesterion,  and  Elaphebolion. 

The  Aiovvcta  kot'  dypoi'f  or  fitKpd^  the  rural  or 
lesser  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival,  were  eelebmied 
in  the  various  demes  of  Attica  in  the  month  uf  Po- 
seidcon,  and  were  under  the  sujKrrinlendenre  of  the 
■everal  looal  magistrates,  the  demarchs.  "ibis  waa 
doubtless  the  mant  ancient  of  all,  and  was  held  with 
the  higliesl  lionrrc  of  merriment  and  freedom  ;  even 
■laves  rnjnvf'd  full  frpcdom  during  its  celebration, 
and  their  boisterous  shouts  on  the  occasion  were 
almost  intolerable.  It  is  here  that  we  have  to  seek 
for  the  origin  of  comedy,  in  lhe  jests  and  the  sonr- 
nlous  abuse  which  the  jieasanls  vented  upon  the 
by-standors  from  a  wagon  in  which  they  roile  about 
(fcuuof  t<^'  uftaiCtr).  Aristophanes"  calls  the  comic 
poets  rpvy^iAM',  lee-singers,  and  comedy,  rfwyt^ia, 
lec-song;'  from  the  custom  of  smearing  the  face 
with  lees  of  wine,  in  which  the  merry  country  pefifile 
indulged  at  the  vintage.  The  nflcolia  and  other 
amusements,  which  wt-re  afterward  introduced  inlo 
the  city,  seem  also  originally  to  have  heen  pc euliar 
lo  the  rural  Dionysia.  The  Ditmysia  in  the  Pira;us» 
as  well  as  thasc  of  the  oiher  demcs  of  Attica,  be- 
longed to  lhe  lesser  Diunysia^  ae  is  acknowledged 
both  by  Spalding  and  Bockh.  Those  in  the  PiraMis 
were  celebrated  with  as  much  splendour  as  those 
in  the  city  ;  for  we  read  of  a  procession,  of  the  per- 
formance of  i!omedies  and  iraginiies,  which  at  first 
may  have  Iweii  now  as  well  as  old  pieces  ;  but 
when  lhe  drama  had  nttaifind  a  regular  form,  only 
old  pieces  were  represented  at  the  rural  Dionyeia. 
Their  liberal  and  demot^ratical  character  seems  lo 
have  beon  the  cause  of  Lhe  nppoBiiion  which  these 
festivals  met  wah.  when,  m  the  lime  of  Pisistratus, 
Thespis  altenipled  to  introduce  the  rural  amii'^e- 
menls  of  llio  Dionysia  inlo  the  city  of  Alhens." 
That  in  other  places,  also,  the  intrrwluclion  nf  ihc 
worship  of  Dionysus  met  with  great  opposition, 
must  Iw!  inferred  from  the  legends  of  Orchoraenos, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Ephesus.  and  other  places.  Some- 
thing similar  seems  lo  be  imphed  in  the  account  of 
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the  restoration  of  tragic  choniscs  Co  Diuoji 
Sicyon.' 

The  second  festival,  the  Lmra  (from  '/.iiviiui 
wine-priT'ss,  from  which,  also,  the  month  oT  Gi 
lion  was  called  by  the  lonians  Lcniron),  wu 
braled  in  the  month  of  Gamehon;  the  {Aa/oii 
celebration  was   Ihc  ancient  temf^e  of  ~ 
Linma'iis  (from  Aifivif,  as  the  district  wa^  nn/i 
a  swamp,  whence  the  god  was  al&o  railed  hp 
vr/0     This  temple,  the  I.^niEon,  was  situate! 
iif  the  theatre  of  Diony.sus.  and  cJosc  by  u.* 
Lencea  were  celebrated  with  a  procession  aadi 
ic  contests  in  tragedy  and  comedy.'    The  pj 
ion  probably  went  to  the  Lcnaion.  wbern  a 
{Tpayof,  hence  the  chorus  and  tragedy  wlttchi 
out  of  it  were  called  rpayiiti^  x"P*^i  **»d  rp 
was  sacrificed,  and  a  chorus  standing  ai 
allnr  r<ang  the  dithyrambic  ode  to  the  god. 
diihyramb  was  the  element  out  of  whichpl 
troducljun  of  an  actor,  tragedy  arose  (pHti| 
it  is  natural  that,  in  the  scenic  cootosta 
tival,  tragedy  should  have  preceded  corol 
ace  from  the  important  documents  in 
The  poet  who  wished  his  play  to  be  broi 
the  Lenwa  applied  to  the  second  arrhoivH 
the  superintendence  of  this  festival  as 
Antbf'stpria.  and  who  gave  him   tbo  cboms 
piece  was  thought  to  deserve  it. 

The  third  Diuiiysiac  festival,  the  AntheMi 
eeleUrated  on  the  12ih  of  the  month  of  AnOt 
en  ;'  ilial  is  to  say,  the  second  day'fell  on  llie ! 
for  It  lasted  three  days,  and  the  first  fell  on  the 
and  the  third  on  the  13th. ^    The  seeood  ai 
|K*riniended  ibe  celebration  of  lhe  Aiilbrsiertj 
distributed  the  prizes  among  the  victors  in  tlie| 
oils  games  which  wore  carried  on  ihiitng  tl» 
son.'    The  first  day  was  called  rr*fl(»/yo,  tir 
ond,  tf'ifi  ^nd  the  third, ^vr^i.*    The  nif.t  di 
rived  its  name  from  the  opening  of  the  casks  to  j 
the  wine  of  the  preceding  year;  the  set 
^l^oi'C.  l^hc  cup.  and  seems  to  have  been 
voted  to  drinking.     The  nsculja  aeem  to 
played  on  this  day.     (VVrf.  Aucoma.)     We 
Suidas"  of  another  similar  amusement 
this  day.    The  drinker  placed  himself  upon 
filled  with  air,  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  )x<t\ 
emptied  his  cup  quickest,  or  drank  most, 
as  his  prize  a  leather  bag  filled  with  wine 
garland,  or,  according  to  .-Klian,"  a  golden  ci 
The  xCifto^  l<^'  ufia^uv  also  look  place  on  tht 
and  the  jests  and  abuse  which  persons  po!!-ed 
on  this  occasion  were  doubtlenit  an  r 
amusements  customary  al  the  rural  1 ' 
nreus'*  says  that  it  was  customary  on  iitr 
Clines  to  send  on   lo  sophists  their 
presents,  that  they  too  might  enjoy  thei 
tlieir  friends.    The  third  day  bad  its 

.^iVpof,  a  pot,  as  on  this  day  persons         

with  flowers,  seeds,  or  cooked  vegetables,  M< 
rifiee  lo  Dionysus  and  Hermes  Chiboniua.** 
this  sacrifice  were  connected  the  a^uve^ 
mentioned  by  lhe  scholiast  on  AristophG 
which  Ihc  second  arch»n   distributed   the 
Slaves  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
rejoicings  of  lhe  Anibestena  ;  but  at  the 
the  day  they  were  sent  home  with  the 
pa^e,  Kupgf,  ovfi  It'  'AvOear^pia.^* 
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itain  Wiicther  dranias  were  pcrforaioO  at 
Lena  ;  but  iidekh  supp^iscs  that  coiiudieB 
led,  ami  Uwl  lra};(*(iit*a  whicti  vvvrv 
out  at  iho  great  IJionysia  were  per- 
1  at  Ihf  Anihcsterm.  'I'lie  mysleriea 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Anlhesleria 
M  at  night,  iii  the  aucit^iil  temple  h  Aifivatf, 
na  opened  only  rmee  a  year,  on  the  12ih  of 
irrioo.  Tliey  were  likuwista  under  the  eu- 
nentx^  of  tlw^  s^^rond  anlion  and  a  certain 
\v(intfu>.nra*.  He  appointed  lourteen  priesl- 
niH,  .i  ,  ...,,,a/  or  ytfMipni,  Ibe  venerable,  wlin 
i-nioniea  with  llie  assistance  of 
I   ;  -'     The  wifeof  llicfr4M:oiid  an^liun 

9aa)  itilt  ted  n  niystenuus  s<ieri5oo  for  the 
luf  ttie  eity ;  aha  wns  betrothed  to  the  ^ihI 
■i  '  iiitiy,  and  al:iO  tendered  the  oalli  tr> 

■  ,  according  to  Demo^Ihenes,'  ran 

i  .....  J tndun»pottL-d  hy  anything  that  [k)]- 

bd  have  never  had  intercourse  with  man     1 
Ituntze  I  he  I'heo^nia  and  lobnkcheia  at  their 
Ime,  according  to  the  lawH  of  niy  anceslore." 
kuuiun  tu  the  mysteries,  from  which  men 
kduded,  took  plae^  aAer  especial  prepara- 
■Idi  ■eem  to  have  conaittleil  in  purificatiunK 
pater,  or  fire.*     The  iniliated  (MTsnna  worf 
f  &wns,  and  sometimes  thoise  ul'  panlhen^. 
'of  ivy,  which  was  worn  in  the  public  part 
|)ionyfcia,  the  myalu;  wore  myrttc.*      i'he 
goffered  to  the  god  in  the«c  mysteries  cun- 
a  sow,  the  usual  sacrifice  of  Oemeter,  and 
piaccs  of  a  cow  with  calf.     It  is  more  than 
that  the  history  of  Dionysus  was  symbol- 
ceaented  in  these  mysteries,  an  the  history 
was  acted  in  those  of  Elcusis,  which 
e  respecta  coimecuid  with  the  former,* 
nh  Attic  festival  of  Dinnyaiis,  ^tovvtria 
aariKt'i  or  fttyuXa,  was  celebrated  about  the 
be  month  nf  Klapheholiun  ,*  hut  we  do  not 
r  they  lasted  more  than  one  day  or 
er  in  which  thf  ceremonies  took  place 
g  to  the  document  in  Dcmoslhonct},  as 
The  great  pubhc  proce&sion,  the  cliurua 
be  Muftoi  (uiL  Ciiost/ft),  comedy,  and,  last- 
ly.    We  possc«s  in  Atheneeus'  the  descrip* 
^rcoi  Dacchic  procession,  hold  at  Alcxan- 
T      -     -^  cif  I'lulemiens  Phdiidelphus,  from 
I  in  some  idea  of  thft  yrcnt  Attic 

!•_  -fms  to  have  been  customary  to 

K  Uve  god  by  a  man  m  this  prnccsaion.  P]u- 
1  least,  rL-laies  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  beau- 
re  of  Nicia*  represented  Dionysus  •  A  ri- 
I  raiitatioD  of  a  Dacchic  procession  is  de- 
in  Antttoplianes."*  Of  the  dramas  which 
Ibnnedat  the  great  Dionysta,  the  tragedies, 
wens  generally  new  pieces  ;  repetitions'  do 
0ter,  acem  to  have  l>een  excluded  from  any 
C  fesUvaL  The  first  archon  had  the  super- 
iee«  and  gave  the  chorus  tn  the  dramatic 
>  wished  to  bring  out  his  piece  at  thk  lesli- 
W  priae  awarded  to  the  drnmaliat  fur  the 
J  eonatatu'd  of  a  crown,  and  his  name  was 
|ml  in  ihf  theatre  of  Dionysus.'^  SLiangcrs 
I  oin  taking  part  in  the  choruses  of 

I.  :.     ,     .;r  and  somc  other  of  the  great  At- 
|nJbS  piiJ^ners  were  set  free,  and  notiody 
Sva  lo  »eize  the  goods  of  a  debtor  ;  hut  a 
tHa  Interrupted  hy  its  celt  brat  ion.' '     As  the 
Mijrsta  were  cclchraLod  at  the  bi'ginning  ul 
rbeo  ii\c  navigntiuii  was  reopened,  .Mhens 
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was  not  only  visitetl  by  numbera  of  country  people^ 
but  also  by  strangera  from  other  parts  of  Greece; 
and  the  various  ainu^emeiits  arid  exhibiijuns  on  ibi* 
occasion  were  not  unhkr  tho.se  of  a  modem  fair.* 
Keapecling  the  scrupulous  regularity,  and  the  enor 
moiis  sums  spent  hy  the  AlhentanB  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  and  other  festivals,  see  Demosthenes. • 
As  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Dionyaia  cannot  be  made  clear  without 
entering  into  miniitc  delads,  we  must  refer  ttie  read- 
er lo  IloL'kb's  essay. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  almost  universal 
among  the  Greck.<t  in  Asia  as  well  m  in  Europe,  and 
(he  character  uf  his  festivals  wa:^  the  same  every- 
where, only  raodilied  hy  the  national  differences  of 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  Spartans  did  not  indulge  80  ranch  in 
drinking  during  the  relebraiion  of  the  Dmnysia  aa 
other  Greeks  '  The  worshipof  Dionysus  wa.s  in  gen- 
eral, with  the  e.\ceptKin  of  Corinth,  JSicynn,  and  the 
Done  ct»Iunies  in  southe'ni  Italy,  less  popular  among 
the  Doric  states  than  in  other  parts  of  Grceec*  ll 
was  mewl  enthusiastic  in  Hueotia,  in  the  orgies  on 
Mount  Citheron,  as  is  well  known  from  allusions 
and  descriptions  in  several  Uoinau  poets.  That  the 
extravflgant  merriinent,  and  the  unrestrainnd  cnn- 
duct  with  which  all  fesiivals  of  this  class  were  cel- 
fi'hrrited,  did,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  lo  the 
grcaie«i  excesses,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  w«  must, 
at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  that  such  excesses 
did  nut  occur  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  Dacchic  fes- 
tivals were  solemnized  with  human  sacrllices,  and 
Iraiva  of  this  cu.stoin  arc  discernible  even  until 
very  late.  In  Chios  this  custom  was  superseded 
hy  another,  according  to  which  the  liacchie  were 
obliged  to  eat  the  raw  pieces  of  ttesh  of  the  victim 
which  were  distributed  among  them  This  act  waa 
calleil  ciftn^ayin,  and  Dionysus  di^iivril  tVoni  it  the 
name  of  t^n^iof  and  ufitjar^K-  There  was  a  rciiort 
thai  even  Themistocles,  alter  the  battle  olSalamis, 
sacrificed  throe  noble  Persians  to  this  divinity.' 
But  Plutarch's  cccount  of  this  very  instance^  if 
true,  filmws  that  at  this  time  >iuch  savage  riles  weia 
looked  upon  with  horror. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus,  whom  the  Komans 
called  Bacchus,  or,  rather,  Uie  liaccluc  mysteries 
anil  orgies  (Hai-xhuvalm),  are  said  lo  have  been  in- 
troduced from  southern  Italy  into  Etruria,  and  from 
thence  lo  Rome,'  where  for  a  time  they  were  car- 
ried on  in  secret,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  their 
existence,  at  night.  The  initiated,  according  to 
Livy,  did  not  only  indulge  in  feasting  and  drinking 
at  their  meetings.  bu(,  when  their  minds  were  heal- 
ed with  wine,  they  indulged  in  the  coarsest  extess- 
ea  and  the  most  unnatural  vices.  Young  girls  and 
youths  were  seduced,  and  all  modesty  was  sal 
uside  ;  every  kind  of  vice  found  here  its  full  satia- 
faclion.  Bui  the  crimes  did  not  remain  confined  lo 
these  meetings :  their  consequences  were  manife4t 
in  all  directions  ;  for  fafse  witnesses,  furgcnes*  false 
wdle,  and  denunciations  priM.*eeded  fi-om  this  focua 
of  crime.  Poison  and  assassination  were  canted 
on  under  the  cover  of  this  s*>cieiy  ;  and  the  voices 
of  those  who  had  been  fraudulonily  drawn  into 
these  orgies,  and  would  cry  out  ag;iinst  the  shame- 
less praclicfs,  were  drowned  hy  ihe  ahouls  of  iho 
Bacchanins,  and  the  deafening  sounds  of  drums  and 
cymbals. 

The  time  of  initiation  lasted  ten  days,  during 
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which  a  person  was  obliged  to  abt»tain  Trom  all  sex- 
ual intercourse ;  on  the  tenth  he  took  a  solrtnn 
meal,  underwent  a  purification  by  water,  and  was 
led  iDlo  the  aanttuary  { Bacrfutnal)  At  first  only 
women  were  initialed,  and  the  orgies  were  celebra- 
ted every  year  during  three  days.  Matrons  alter- 
nately perfonned  the  lunetions  of  priests.  But  Pac- 
ula  Annia,  a  Campanian  nmiron,  pretending  to  act 
under  the  direct  uilluenee  of  Bacchus,  changed  the 
whole  method  of  eelebration:  she  aduiitted  men  lo 
the  initiation,  and  transferrod  the  !ioleniniz.atinn. 
whidi  had  hitherto  taken  place  during  the  diiytniie. 
10  the  night-  Jnsieail  nf  three  days  in  the  year,  she 
ordereil  that  the  Bacc-lianaHa  should  be  held  dunng 
five  days  m  every  month.  It  was  frtmi  the  time 
that  these  orgies  were  carrietl  on  after  this  new 
plan  that,  according  lo  the  statement  of  an  eye- 
witness,' hc(>niiout3neBS  a^d  crimes  of  every  de- 
scription were  coinniitted.  Men  as  well  as  women 
indulged  in  the  most  unnatural  appelites.  and  those 
whi*  iJllenipled  to  stop  or  tu  oppose  such  odious 
prfjcE^odings  fc]]  as  vieiima.  Il  was,  as  Livy  sayt*, 
a  principle  of  the  society  iv  hold  every  ordinance  uf 
Gud  and  nature  in  mntempt.  Men,  as  if  seized  by 
fits  of  madness,  and  under  great  euuvulsinns,  gave 
oracles  .  and  the  matrons,  dressied  as  Bae<*ha\  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  burning  torches  in  their  hands, 
ran  down  lo  the  Tiber  and  phinged  Ihfir  torches 
mto  the  water;  the  torclies,  however,  containing 
sulphur  and  chalk,  were  not  extinguiHhed.  Men 
who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  eriiriLa  of  these  or- 
gies were  frciiiienily  thrown  into  dark  caverns  and 
despatched,  while  ihc  prrpclralors  dcclnrcti  that 
lliey  had  lieen  carried  ofl'by  the  goda.  Among  the 
number  of  tbe  memlvers  of  these  mysteries  were, 
at  the  time  wlieii  iliey  were  suppressed,  persons  of 
all  classes  ;  and  during  tlie  last  two  years,  noho«ly 
hail  been  initiated  who  was  above  the  age  of  twen- 
ty years,  an  tins  age  waa  I'.iouglu  raost  fit  for  seduc- 
tion and  £ei':«ual  pleasure. 

In  the  year  il.*'.  186,  the  consuls  Spurius  Posta- 
mius  -Mbinus  and  Q.  Marcius  Phtlippus  were  in- 
fonned  of  llie  existence  »f  these  uieelinga,  and,  af- 
ter having  ascertjitnod  the  facts  mentioned  ahovr, 
they  made  a  report  to  the  senate."  The  senate, 
alarmed  hy  this  singular  discovery,  and  althongh 
dreading  lest  members  uf  their  own  families  might 
be  involved,  invested  the  consuls  with  extraordina- 
ry power,  lo  niqaire  into  the  nature  of  these  noc- 
turnal meetings,  to  exert  all  their  energy  to  secure 
the  priests  and  priestesses,  to  issue  a  proclamation 
througbuut  Rome  and  Italy,  furbiddiiig  any  one  lo 
be  tniiia^'il  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  or  lo  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  celehrating  Iheni ;  but,  above  all 
thingSf  tosubmil  those  indivKluaIn  who  hail  nl ready 
been  secured  to  a  rigid  trial.  The  consuls,  after 
baring  given  to  the  subordinate  mngistrntes  all  the 
necessary  instruelions,  held  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  the  facts  just  discovered  were  ex- 
plained to  the  public,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the 
proceedings  Vthich  were  lu  take  place  niiglil  be 
knciwii  to  every  citi7j(;n.  A  reward  was  at  the  same 
time  oflered  to  any  one  who  mJKlit  be  able  to  give 
farther  information,  or  to  nnmc  any.  one  that  he- 
longed  lo  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called.  Meas- 
ures were  also  taken  to  prevent  any  one  from  leav- 
ing Italy.  Duruig  the  night  following,  a  number  of 
persons  were  apprctiendcd  ;  many  of  them  put  an 
end  lo  their  own  lives.  The  whole  number  of  the 
initiated  was  said  to  be  7000.  The  trial  of  all 
those  who  were  apprehended  lasted  thirty  dnys- 
Rome  was  almost  deserted,  for  the  innocent  &s 
well  as  the  guilty  bad  reason  to  fear.  I'he  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  ihuse  who  were  convicted  varied 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  guill ;  some  were 
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thrown  mto  pnson,  others  were  put  lo  death, 
women  were  surrendered  lo  thrir  parr'nt^  or) 
bands,  that  they  might  receive  their 
private.     The    nonauls  then  were   > 
senate  to  destroy  all  Bacchfinaha  ilir 
and  Italy,  wilh  the  pxceptmn  of  such  altars  ori 
ue«  of  the  god  as  had  existed  there  frum  at 
limes.     In  order  to  prevent  a  restoration  uf  the?] 
chic  orgies,  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  sej 
Ttaltts  auctontas  de  Bacchanaliints)  was 
manding  that  no  Bacchanalia  should  be 
in  Rome  or  Italy  ;  that  if  any  one  should  tl 
eeremonies  necessary,  or  If  hn  could   udl  nt 
ihem  without  scruples  or  making  atonement 
should  apply  to  the  pnHorurbaniLs,  who  rnighll 
consult  ihc  senate.      If  the  permission  sboi" 
granted  to  him  in  an  assembly  of  tlie  scnat«,i 
sisiing  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  inembE 
might  solemnize  the  Bacchic  sacra;  but  do 
thfin  tive  persoiTs  were  to  be  present  at  ttie 
tion  ;  there  should  be  no  common   fund, 
master  of  the  sacra  or  priest*    Tliia  riecrrtj 
mentioned  by  Cicero.*    A  brazen  table  c( 
this  important  doeiimrnt  was  discovered  near 
in  southern  Italy,  in  the  year  1B40,  and  is  at 
in  the  imperial  Museum  of  Vienna,     A  copy  of] 
given  m  Drakenborch's  edition  of  Livy. » 

We  have,  in  our  account  of  the  Rnin;tn  V>7.f. 
nalia,  closely  followed  the  description 
which  may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  ex;i 
considering  the  difference  of  eharacttr  Uawi 
Greeks  and  Komans,  it  cannot  be  surprising 
festivid  like  the  Diun;- '•ift,  when  once 
amonfs^  the  Rnmans,  should  have  tmmc 
gencr.ilpd  iijio  the  grmscst  and  coarsesti 
SimiUr  eonseqnpnres  were  seen  immi 
the  time  when  the  Romans  were  made 
with  the  elegance  and  the  luxuries  of  Greekl 
like  barbarians,  Uiey  knew  not  where  to  stc 
became  brutal  in  their  enjoyments.  But  wh< 
account  of  Livx  he  exaggerated  or  not,  thtni 
is  certain,  tli.ii  i.ic  Pnnians,  ever  since  tbe 
the  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalia,  considcnMj 
orgies  as  in  tin  highej^i  degree  immoral  andi 
tioust  as  we  see  from  the  manner  in  which 
plied  the  words  derived  from  Bacchus,  «.£.,! 
hacchan*,  bacchauo,  hacchkus,  and  others, 
most  surprising  circumstance  in  the  ac 
Livy  is,  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  >' 
ebratetl  for  several  years  in  the  bo;- 
described  above,  and  by  thousands  oi  , 
out  HEiy  of  the  magistrates  appearing  to  liAveJ 
aware  of  it 

Whilo  the  Bnccbanalia  were  thus  stipi 
other  more  simple  and  innocent  festival  of  1 
\\\e  Lthtraha  {from  Liber  or  Liber  Paler,  a 
Uacchus),  continued  to  V  celebrated  at  RomAi 
year  on  the  16th  of  March.*  A  descriptic 
ceremonies  customary  at  this  festival  is  pi 
Ovid,*  with  which  may  becani|kare<l  Varro.* 
and  aged  priestesses,  adorned  with  garlands 
carried  through  Ihc  city  wtne,  honey,  cake^] 
sweetmeatsi,  together  with  an  altar  with  a 
{ftjtsata  ara),  in  the  middle  of  which  there 
small  firepan  i/ocutus),  in  which,  from  tiroeioi 
sacrifices  were  tuirned.  On  this  day  Roman 
«iio  hart  attained  their  sixteenth  year  receii 
loga  viriliJi,'  That  the  Liheralia  were 
with  various  nmusements  and  great 
might  be  inferred  from  the  general  chanetert 
onyjjiac  festivals;  but  we  may  also  see  it  ' 
name  Ludt  Liheraien^  which  is  somciimra 
stead  of  Liberalia ;   and   Nevius*  (ucpnnaty 
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»ns  ciprtsscd  thomsclvea  very  freely  at 
iberulia      Si  Aujfiisiint;' even  apcaks  of  a  high 
of  lK*<'ntiousni't«»  rarrH  d  tm  at  this  fesliTal. 
HOS  ANTIIOS  t.dc*:  uithr),  a  plant.    Sprungcl 
«s  llial  il  was  til'.'  Aiifosttmma  Flof  Juvii  i 
tuse  hesitates  between  the  AgrotUmma 
tn/Axf  CiiryophifHus,  or  C»ruation.* 
'/IIA  {A*t*<T«oi'yj(a).  festivals  celebrated  in 
(»ans  of  Greeee  ni  honour  of  the  Dioscuri. 
Sp;inan  Uioseuna  mentioitcd  by  Pausanias' 
tpanlit'ini.*  wrre  celebrated  with  sacnfices,  re- 
mand drinking.    At  Cyrene  the  Dioscuri  were 
moured  wuh  a  great  festival.*   The  Athe- 
of  the  Dioscuri  lias  been  described  uo- 
ucKiA.    Their  worship  \vq3  very  generally 
in   Greece*  esptcially   rii    the   Doric  and 
in  ■-  ' "     "  "'f'  conclude  from  the  great  num- 
trn^  ;iediothem;  liiil  scarctly  aiiy- 

ts  ki  I     .   ( iirtg  the  manner  in  which  their 

Ig  W6r<;  reieliraied. 

lOS'PyilUS  (AiooTTvpof),  according  to  Slack- 
S  the  DtoJtpyruM  LotuM;  but  Schneider  duubta 
icr  the  fruit  of  the  latter  aifrees  in  character 
ihe  dt'scnption  of  the  Jiwfln'vpof  as  given  by 
irastus  * 

iTA  waj  a  vessel  containing  two  ears  (cira) 
Ilea,  used  fur  holding'  wine.     It  appears  lo 
ibe^ti  much  Utc  saine  aa  the  amphora.^    (Iiii. 

lOB*.) 

[PJIKTCrES  (.!(^i7«f),  "evidently/*  accord- 

Adamst,  "a  metullic  compound  \.y(  coppvr. 

says  it  consisted  principally  i>f  Ijiirncd  rup- 

ith  a  certain  ndmisture  of  irun>     Dr.  Mdligan 

[it  an  oxide  of  copper     Maiihiolus  gives  It  the 

of  Vrtri-  de  bronze,  i.  e.,  Musk  of  bronze.*'* 

'^  (JiY*"^)»  *^'*  DipttutiJt  Fullonum, 
or  manured  Teasel.  Stephens  calls 
liuRHcUcT.  The  leaves  are  concave, 
'd  a."*  t*)  contain  water* 
iS  (()tv'"r)t  the  name  ut'  a  venomous  ser- 
irIio«e  bile  causes  insatiable  thirst,  whence  the 
Irain  Ai^'tu,  '•  to  thirst  "  Sprengel  marks  it 
Coluber  pretier^  or  black  viper  According 
it  is  sometimea  found  m  England.  A 
de«cfiption  of  iho  effects  of  its  stmg  is  giv- 
LiKan.  For  farther  infomiauon,  tlio  student 
by  Adams  to  Nicander,  Dioscorides,  Ae- 
tfae  other  writers  on  toxicology,  as  also  to 
treatise  on  ihe  Dipsades.** 
[I'iilKA  \6i^if)a)  was  a  kind  of  cloak  made 
akins  of  anunals.  and  worn  by  herdsmen  and 
people  m  general.  It  is  freqiirntly  mcn- 
by  Greek  writers.'*  Pollux'*  says  that  it  had 
tag  for  the  head  {iriKnavov),  in  which  respect 
correspond  to  the  Komaa  cuaiitua.  {Vxd. 
rs  )*• 

•  )  {Vid.  CuBBDS,  p.  333.) 
)  {Vid.  Pallium  ) 
^Ma  wtus  a  writ  or  public  document,  which 
»n  a  person  any  rigiit  or  privdc^*e.  Du- 
iblic  It  was  granted  by  the  consuls  and 
i;  and  under  the  Empire,  by  the  emperor  and 
lies  whom  he  authorized  to  do  so.'* 
inva  was  scaled  by  the  emperor ;"  it  coii- 
nf  two  leaves,  wlience  it  derived  its  name. 
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Kim.,  Ti.,  U  ;  Ml  All.,  «.  17  ;  c.  Pit., 
.  1.1  — SarUCal  ,».  Ntr..  12;  0th.,  7,— 
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These  writs  were  especially  given  to  public  cour- 
iers, or  to  those  who  wished  lo  procuie  the  use  of 
tlie  public  horses  or  carriages.'  The  tabellarii  of 
the  emperor  would  naiurally  aH-ays  have  a  diplo- 
ma ;  whence  we  read  m  an  ina<rription*  of  a  UtplvmA 
rius  tttlicllariua. 

iinPflPOI  NHE2  (6hpupot  v^e^).  (Kirf.  AM*t 
nPTMNOI  NIIES  ) 

DIPTYCH  A  (Mirrvxa)  were  two  writing  lableia, 
which  could  lie  folded  together  Herodotus'  speaks 
of  a  iO.riov  lUn-n'^ov  made  of  wood,  and  covered 
over  with  wax.*  The  diptycha  were  mace  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  commonly  of  wood,  but  sometimes 
of  ivor>'. 

Under  the  Empire,  it  was  Ihe  custom  of  the  con- 
suls and  other  magistrates  to  distribute  among  their 
friends  and  the  people,  on  the  day  on  which  they 
enttred  on  their  odiee,  tablets,  called  reapeetively 
diptycha  consiilaria,  praJotta,  adilUia^  &.C  ,  which 
were  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  contained 
their  portraits.  Several  of  these  diptycha  are  given 
by  Monifaucon.* 

DIRECTA  ACTIO.     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

DIRIDITO'UES  are  said  by  most  modern  writers 
to  have  been  the  persons  wh<j  gave  to  the  citizens 
the  taiicUa  \\i\\\  which  thry  voted  m  the  eomitia(pii/. 
CoMiTu,  p.  3U7) ;  but  Wundcr  has  must  distinctly 
proved,  in  the  preface  to  his  Codex  Erful^nsu,^  that 
il  was  the  oflico  of  the  diribilores  to  divide  tho 
votes  when  taken  out  of  the  dsttr,  so  as  to  determine 
which  had  the  nuijority.  He  remarks  that  the  ety- 
mology of  dtnUre  Would  lead  us  to  assign  to  il  the 
meaning  of  "separation"  or  "division,"  as  il  ie 
compounded  of  dit  and  habtrc,  in  the  same  manner 
as  d\rimcre  is  of  dis  and  emere  ;  the  h  disappears  as 
in  praberc  and  dcbcrt,  which  come  respectively  fnwn 
pm  and  habere^  and  de  and  haltre.  In  several  pas- 
sages the  word  cannot  have  any  other  signification 
than  that  given  by  Wunder* 

When  Cicero  says,'  "vo»  rogatores,  rits  dtribi- 
lorcty  tot  custodca  tabelUrum"  we  may  presume 
that  he  mentions  these  officers  in  the  order  in  which 
they  discharged  their  duties  in  the  comitia.  It  was 
the  oflice  of  the  rogatores  to  collect  the  tabellte  which 
each  century  gave,  as  they  used,  before  the  ballot 
was  introduced,  to  ask  {rogare)  each  century  for  its 
votes,  and  report  them  to  the  magistrate  who  pre- 
sided over  the  comtlta  The  diribUorc«,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  divided  the  votes  when  la-  • 
ken  out  of  the  cijla,  and  huniled  them  over  to  Iho 
custodei,  who  checked  them  olfby  points  marked  on 
a  tablet. 

Many  writers  have  confounded  the  cista  with  the 
altcUa  or  urna,  into  which  the  sortes  or  mere  IoIn 
were  cast .  the  true  difTereace  belwecn  these  words 
is  explained  under  Sitella. 

DISCUS  (t)<ff«of),  a  circular  plate  of  stone  [mBi 
vui  Jt£i«oi**}  or  metal  {splendida  pondcra  rijici"),  madt 
for  throwing  to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength 
and  dexterity.  This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  pnnci- 
pal  gvmnaatic  exercises  of  the  ancients,  being  inclu- 
ded in  \he  llivTaBXov.  It  was  practised  in  the  he- 
roic age  ;"  the  fable  of  Hyacinthus,  who  was  killed 
by  Apollo  as  they  were  playing  together  at  this 
game,"  aJso'proves  its  very  high  antiquity. 

The  discus  was  ten  or  twelve  iiiehes  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  reach  above  the  middle  of  the  Ibreann  when 
held  in  the  right  hand,    llic  object  was  to  throw  it 
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DIKE  i^lKfi)  ni^niRm  (foni^rally  any  procoeilinpi 
nl  law  by  onv  parly  tlirfctly  or  iiirdiali'ly  atranml 
olliera  *  Tlio  oU^i^cl  of  nil  hucU  arti(»n»  is  to  pri»- 
tect  the  body  politic,  or  one  or  more  of  its  in<livut- 
iiul  mrmbt'ra,  iVom  injur)"  nnd  agjtr^Hsinn ;  a.  dis- 
ttnchun  whioh  haa  in  ino^t  coiintrios  eu^pcBted  the 
division  or  all  causp!!  into  two  ^axi  class<^fl.  the 
public  itnd  lht>  ph^'aio,  and  ausi||{nc(l  to  CACh  iia  pe- 
culiar funii  and  ireatmenl.  At  Athens  the  first  of 
llii^Mi  was  inipliod  by  ihr  itmiid  ptibhr  AiKtit  or  uyu- 
v€f,  ur  still  more  pccrulmrly  by  ypa^i :  causr's  <»f  ihp 
aihrr  class  wore  lerntrd  privalc  Ainnt  or  ajwi-rf,  or 
»imply  di«a[  in  its  liiiiiled  Bonec.  I'here  is  a  still 
farther  HuhdiTi.sion  of  ypa^i  into  At/fMotai  and  7(fmi, 
of  which  the  fnrinur  is  somrwhnt  analogous  to  im- 
pratrhnmnls  for  offoncrs  directly  against  the  fttate ; 
ihr  latter  to  criminal  prosoeniionfl,  in  which  the 
fitnte  nppoarfl  as  a  pitrly  rnedjatLiy  injured  in  the 
violence  or  other  wron);  dune  tu  individual  citizons. 
It  will  be  ob»orved  lltnt  cases  frcf|uenlly  anse, 
which,  Willi  rtference  to  the  wrong  complained  of, 
Hiny  with  equal  propriety  be  brougjil  before  k  court 
III  llie  form  of  the  ypn^^  l.iat  mentioned,  or  in  that 
of  an  ordinary  Mhv,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  laws  nf  Athens  gave  the  prosecutor  an  aniyle 
choice  of  methods  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  private 
or  public  proceedings,*  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
plainLifl  in  modern  times  may,  for  tbc  same  ofTcnce, 
prefer  an  indictment  (or  assault,  or  bring  his  civil 
action  for  trespass  on  the  person.  It  wiU  be  nrce»- 
sary  to  mention  some  of  the  principal  diiitinctions 
in  the  trcAtment  of  causes  of  the  two  ^reat  clasaes 
Above  mentioned,  before  proceeding  to  di«cus«  the 
forms  nnd  ireoimeni  of  the  private  lawsuit. 

In  a  d/xti?,  unly  the  |i»:'nioii  whose  rights  were  al- 
Iri^eJ  to  Im?  afTeetetU  or  the  lejfal  protector  {Kvpto^) 
of  surli  ))ertK>n,  If  a  ininori  or  ulhcr\\'ise  ineapuble 
nf  appearing  auojure,  was  permitted  to  in5>litnte  an 
aclinn  as  plainiifT;  in  public  enuars,  with  the  ex- 
ception ol  some  fijw  m  winch  the  person  injured  or 
bis  family  were  peeuhnrly  bound  and  interested  to 
net,  any  free  citixcn,  and  sometimes,  when  the  slate 
wu  directly  uttackcfl,  almost  itny  alien,  was  em- 
powered to  do  so.  In  all  private  causes,  except 
those  oii^ovA.7}^,  fhaiuv,  and  i^atptevij(,\he  penally 
or  other  subject  of  contention  watt  exclusively  re- 
rovoreil  l)y  tbo  plainiiir.  wbile  in  most  others  the 
•late  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  prusecutor,  profited 
by  Iho  pecuniary  puniiihment  of  the  offender.  The 
eourt  fees,  called  prytanein,  were  paid  in  private, 
but  not  in  public  causes,  and  a  public  prosecutor 
that  compromised  tlic  action  with  the  defendant 
was  in  most  cases  punished  by  a  fine  uf  a  thousand 
drachma!  and  &  miHlitied  disfranchisement,  while 
there  was  no  legal  impediment  at  any  period  of  a 
private  lawsuit  tu  the  fC(^onciliutiun  of  the  hlifjaiil 
parties.' 

11ie  proceedings  in  Die  ^Un  were  commenced  by 
.t  summons  to  the  defendant  {np''nTKXr]ijic)  to  appear 
lilt  n  curiam  day  Iw'^forc  the  pro[»er  tnagislrale  {eiaa- 
I'jvtvA.  nnd  there  answer  the  charges  preferred 
in  *  Tilts  summons  was  oJten  served  by 
iiT  in  person,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
wiiuLsae^i  (nd.  Cletkrks),  whose  names  were  en- 
dorsed upon  the  declaration  {X^li  or  HK}.rifia). 
If  till  111  ini-ufTicieiiL  service  of  the  sum- 

mon ,ii  wn«  styled  uTTp6fiK}.r/ro^,  and  di»- 

niis-^i  'i-iinite.     From  the  circumstance 

of  111'  I  condiK-iotl  the  anacrisis  be- 

ing .1  •  t^ent  at  the  trial,  and  as  lliere 

were,  tH.>idi.i»,  die^i  uefasli  (itno^paie^)  and  festivals, 
during  which  none,  or  only  some  special  causes 
lould  be  commenced,  the  power  of  tbc  plaintiff  in 

I.  (IUT«<«r-nii.— I'filbit,  OiHMp.,  Till.,  40,  41.)— S.  |l>«nti<«th,, 
r.  Atutar.,  00i.}—9.   fMeivr,  All.  PrtiCMt,  101)— «    '*"»lm)h., 
tVub.,  tm.-Ai.,  Wt9.) 
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selecting  his  lime  wan,  of  courw,  in  itumi 
limitf<] ;  and  of  teveral  eaii«e».  wc  know 
time  for  ihoir  iiiblitiilion  was  partiriilarizi*d 
There  were  also  occasions  npon  which  a  prr»u 
iirrest  of  the  party  proceed*.  1  agnin*»t  took  tlie  p|| 
of,  or.  at  all  events,  was  skuiil^neoub  with,  tbc 
vice  of  the  summons ;  as.  for  instance,  when 
plaintiff  doubted  whether  Kuoh   party  would 
leave  the  country  to  avcid  answering  the  tn-ti( 
and,  accordingly,  wc  lind  that,  in  nueh  ease*,*, 
Alheniun  plauttiff  iiti^ht  eiiiii|Nl  a  firrei;:iier  to 
contpnny  htm  to  ihe  )Mih-iiiareb'ft  nfTire,  and 
pnduce  bail  for  his  appearance,  or.  failing  to  doi 
submit  to  remain  in  custmly  till  the  trial.    1] 
word ,  Kariyyv^v  is  peeubarly  used  of  this  pre 
ing.     BetwMn  Uie  service  of  the  summonk  an4, 
peaninco  of  the  parties  before  the  mainsinit 
very  probable  that  Ihe  law  pre»eril>ed  the  ll 
lion  of  a  period  of  tive  days.*     Jf  bntb  prti 
peared,  the  procecilings  commenced  by  the  (il«fi| 
putting  in  hisdeclarntion,  and  ni  the  »aiue  Uumi 
positing  his  share  of  the  citurt  lee*  iTrpv7nv% 
nonpayment  of  which  wan  a  fatal  objeclM 
farther  progress  of  a  cause.*     Thesr  were 
fling  in  ainonnl.    If  the  ^ubje^'t  orhiijiJ(ioixwa» 
ted  at  les^  than  100  dnichmir<,  nothing  was  paid; 
at  more  thitn  lUl)  drachma*  and  less  than  lUOUdi 
mtr.  'A  drachmic  was  a  suiTicienl  deposite,  umI, 
on  in  pro[Mmion.     If  the  drf<-ndaitt  neglect 
fused  to  make  his  payment,  it  is  natin'cil  to  < 
tlml  he  underwent  Ihe  p^^nnltii*' 
non-appeamitce;  iu  all  eaM-s.  lli  u| 

was  reimlmrsed  his  prvtaneui  l- 
•naftOKaTaOuXn  was  nnothur  deiHmiLc  in  ac 
hut  paid  by  the  phiintitronly.     Thin  was  t\ 
nalurf^  nur  of  the  usual  nmonnt  of  the 
but  a  kind  of  (K'linliy,  s«  it  Mas  forfeited i 
suiter  m  ease  he  faded  in  cMta'i'-  '   -  -  '  ^ 
In  a  suit  agamet  the  irea«tiryr  it  ■■ 
in  that  ol  a  cl.iim  to  the  properlv 
son  by  un  alleged  beir  or  devisee,  at  n  tci 
tqIuo  sought  to  be  recovered.'     If  the  act 
not  intended  to  be  brought  Ulbre  an  liclii 
but  merely  submitted  to  the  artutmtion  of 
Icfi  {vtd.  OurrKTAi),  a  course  which  was 
to  the  plaiiitilT  tu  atlopt  in  all  priv.ttc  aclic 
rlrachiim  |uild  in  tbc  place  of  the  depfisil*' 
mentioned  Iwre  the  name  of  tcnfmaraai^,     Tbf  I 
posite«4  being  nmdo,  it  became  ihedniy  nfthei 
iraie,  if  no  manifest  uhjeeiiuu  ni" 
of  the  declarulion,  to  cause  it  U' 
a  tablet,  and  exp<vsed  fur  (be  inBin<  iinn  m  it 
lie  on  the  wall  or  other  place  that  served 
causelist  of  hia  court.' 

'i'fae  magistrate  Ihen  appointed  a  day  fur  the 
tber  proceedings  o{  Ihe  anacrisis  (nJ.  Amaui 
which  was  dune  by  drawing  lots  fur  the  pri( 
case  there  was  a  plurality  of  causes  instlt 
the  same  time;  antl  to  this  prticei^duig  the 
?.fij^arriv  iMKtjv,  which  generally  deiiotrx  tu  lir 
an  action,  is  to  be  primarily  utttibuu  •!      If  die  i 
itfl*  failed  to  appear  at  the  anjn 

course,  fell  to  tbu  ground;  if  tl i^^ 

default,  judgment  pasi?ed  agjiinti  bun  ' 

lies,  however,  received  an  oflietal  auinmoi 

their  nonappearance  was  made  t'  i 

result.     An  aflldavit  migbl  at  i  1 

other  periods  of  the  action,  be  lu^ 

person  unable  to  attend  upon  the  given  day.  i 

wuuhl.  if  allowed,  have  tbc  eU'eet  uf  puitlf 

titer  proceedings  (Ctrw/imna);  it  might,  howc^l 
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c  cfllamily  or  to  stimulale  their  coun- 
someihing  beneficial.  Tlic  civil  govern 
Athens  juU  only  lolerutcJ,  but  prutecte<l 
red  ihcm ;  ami  Cicr^ro'  says,  thai  the  man- 
present  in  a\\  iUti  public  assemblies  of  the 
Along  with  the  seers  wr  iniiy  also 
Ihr  Bacidej  and  the  SibyU/e.  Both  existed 
ery  remote  time,  and  were  distinct  frum 
is  so  far  as  ihey  preicoJed  to  derive  their 
I'  of  the  future  from  i>acred  bwtks  {xpn'^fi'fO 
y  eonsulled,  and  which  were  in  some  pla- 
\  Athens  and  Iloiiie,  kept  by  the  govern- 
'  -ial  officers,  in  the  acropolis  and 

ii  i  sanetuar)'.    Bacis  was,  aecord- 

u^-.iir,.i^,-  m  BiBotia,  a  general  name  for  a 
ired  by  nympha.  The  scholiast  on  Aria- 
;*  and  ^(^liau*  mention  three  oitgm:il  Uaet- 
of  Eleon  in  Boioiia,  a  second  of  Athens, 
ird  of  Caphys  in  Arcadia.'  t'roiii  these 
all  others  were  said  to  be  descended, 
re  derived  iheir  name.  Antiehares,^  Mu- 
R  of  Cyprus/  and  Lycus,  son  of  Pan- 
_  y  belonged  to  the  Uacides.  The  Sib- 
prophctir  wuinen,  probiibly  of  Asiatic  or- 
peculiar  custom  seems  to  have  been  lo 
iili  their  sacred  books  from  place  to  place." 
stales  that,  according  to  some  authors, 
four  Sibyllae,  the  Erythrwan,  the  Sa- 
Egyptian,  and  the  Sardinian;  but  that 
six  mure,  among  whom  there  was  one 
Cunisan.  and  another  culb^d  the  Jewish 
Compare  Suidos,"  and  Paiisanias,*'  who 
a  whole  chapter  to  the  Sibyllie,  in 
wever,  he  does  not  clearly  distinguish  be- 
Sibyllc  properly  so  called,  and  other  wom- 
velled  about  aad  made  the  prophetic  art 
tfssion,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  \Giy 
in  ail  [tarts  of  the  ancient  world."  The 
books  gained  so  great  an  Importance 
aecording  to  V»rro,"  the  Krythnean: 
which  she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one 
rquiiis  were  carefully  concealed  from  the 
only  accessible  to  the  duumvirs.  The 
ce  of  the  SibyUie  is  not  as  certain  as 
e  BacHles ;  but  in  some  legends  of  a  late 
occur  even  in  the  period  previous  to  the 
r,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  an 
od  every  town  in  CJreece  had  its  prophe- 
ip  naeis  or  Sibylla."  They  seem  to 
r  celebrity  down  Lo  the  timo  of 

a:  MctriUS  " 

L^  i,i>'-'.  iiiurc  respectable  prophets  and 
■bcs,  there  were  nuinlwrs  of  divmcrs  of  an 
.order  ( xfniofioX^yia),  who  mcide  it  thei'- 
I  to  explain  all  sorts  of  signs,  and  lo  leU 
.  Tliey  wcic,  however,  more  particularly 
iritb  the  lower  orders,  who  are  everywhere 
T  to  Itclievc  what  is  moat  marvellous  and 
tied  to  belief  This  class  of  diviners, 
does  not  spfm  tu  have  rxi^led  unlit  a 
late  penod,"  and  to  have  been  looked 
the  (ireeks  themselves,  as  nuisances 

rj.  lead  us  naturally  to  the  mode 
»•  M\  such  fre(iUGnt  use  was  made 

|Bf:itiiL9  III  all  the  olTaira  ol  public  and  pri- 
L^uid  which  cliieAy  consisted  in  Iho  Inler- 

r>  1)  — S.  (Comparo  Ah'tofjb.,  Pu,  1023, 

l»i  355,  d'c,  ami  thp  wrhol.  — J.ycuf,!,,  c. 
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prelation  of  numberless  signs  and  plienuaiena.  No 
public  undertaking  of  any  consequence  was  evei 
entered  uijon  by  the  Greeks  and  Koiuans  without 
consulting  ihe  will  of  the  gods,  by  oliMirving  tliA 
signs  which  they  sent,  especially  those  In  the  sao- 
ritices  offered  for  the  purpose,  and  by  which  they 
were  thought  to  indicate  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  undertaking  For  this  kind  of  divination  no 
divine  inspiration  was  thought  iiecrssary,  but  mere- 
ly experience  and  a  ecrtiiiu  Juiuwledge  acquired  by 
routine;  and  although,  in  somo  cjiscd.  pnests  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  explain- 
ing signs  {cid.  Auuue,  HABunrBx),  yet  on  any  sud- 
den emergency,  especially  in  private  afl'airs,  any 
one  who  rnet  with  something  extraordinary  might 
act  as  his  own  interpreter.  The  principal  signs  by 
which  the  gods  were  Lhuught  lo  decliire  their  will, 
were  things  connected  witli  the  ofleriug  of  sacrifi- 
ces, the  lligbt  and  voice  of  birds,  all  kinds  of  nat- 
oral  phenomena,  ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinarv 
and  dreams. 

The  interpretation  of  signs  of  the  first  class  {}t(io 
fiai'Ttia  or  lepoaKorria,  haruspicium  or  ars  haruapictna) 
was,  according  to  .Eschylus,'  the  invention  of  Pro- 
metheus. It  seems  to  have  been  most  cultivated  l^ 
the  Etruscans,  among  whom  it  was  raised  into  a 
complete  science,  and  from  whom  it  passed  tu  the 
Komaoa.  i^acrUices  were  either  offered  fur  the 
special  purpose  of  consulting  the  gods,  or  in  the  or- 
dhiury  way  ;  but  in  both  eajies  the  signs  were  ob- 
served, and  when  ilicy  were  propitious,  the  sacri- 
fice was  said  KaX>.i€f}iiv.  The  principal  points  that 
were  generally  observed  were,  i  The  manner  m 
which  the  victim  apjiroached  to  the  altar,  whether 
uttering  a  sound  or  not  -  (he  former  was  consider- 
ed Q  favourable  omen  in  the  bacrificc  at  the  Panio- 
nium.*  2,  The  nature  of  the  irjlcstincs  with  ro» 
speet  to  their  colour  and  smoothness  *  the  liver 
and  bile  were  ofparticuhir  importance.  ( Vid.  (jAret 
KzTORCu.)  3.  The  nature  of  the  fiame  which  con- 
sumed the  sacrifice;*  hence  the  words  STpo^zai-rno, 
i^TVpa  tr^fiara,  ^Xo^uttu  m)(iQra.  That  the  sinokc 
rising  from  the  altar,  the  hbation,  and  various  other 
things  offered  to  the  gnd.-^,  were  likewise  con.sidered 
08  a  means  through  which  the  will  of  the  gods  might 
he  learned,  is  clear  from  the  niinies  KanrouavriiOy 
kiSavoftavreia,  KptBofiavTeta^  and  others.  £si>ecial 
care  was  also  taken,  during  a  sacrifice,  that  no  inuu- 
fipicioua  or  frivolous  words  were  uttered  by  any  of  the 
by-standers:  hence  the  admouilions  of  the  priests, 
ti'i^rifieire  and  ev^i}fiia,  or  atyurr,  aiOTrare,  fatrte  /m- 
fT/ii,  and  others ;  for  improper  expressions  were 
not  only  thought  to  pollute  and  profane  the  Hacred 
act,  but  to  be  unlucky  omens  {ivoprifiia,  jr^ptf^ef, 
^^uatt  ^vai,  or  o/i^oi*). 

The  art  of  interpreting  signs  of  the  second  olasa 
was  called  oiuvicTtKt'i,  aufrurmm  or  ausptcium..  It 
was,  like  the  former,  common  to  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  was  never  Uevcluped  into  so  complete  a 
system  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter ;  nor  did  il 
ever  attain  the  same  degree  of  iiniKirtance  in  Greeco 
as  it  did  at  Rome.  (V'ltf  Auspicius.)  The  Greeks, 
when  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  turned  their  face 
towards  the  north,  and  then  a  bird  appearing  to  the 
right  (east),  especially  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or  a  fal- 
con, was  a  favourable  sign,*  whde  birds  appearing 
lo  the  left  (west)  were  coiibidered  as  iinliieky  signs.' 
Sometimes  the  mere  appearance  of  a  bird  was 
ihmight  sufficient :  thus  the  Athenians  always  ron- 
sidered  the  appearance  of  an  owl  as  a  lucky  i>ign  ; 
hence  the  proverb,  y'Aal^  Inrorai,  "the  owl  is  out," 
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experience  having  ftliown  how  little  reliaiioo  was  to 
h«  |il:tcetl  on  ihtso  slutL'niciits.  'J'he  nictainniis 
wId'^Ii  ffK-w  un  Muuiit  Jild,  tn  UrclP.  wu»  the  niouC 
highly  tslii'icud.  Il  ii»  10  tw  regrtUcd  ihnt  Linnae- 
un  liiis  gtvcn  the  nnine  uf  DivUiiuiUii  lu  a  kind  of 
plaiil  which  has  nu  rclaliou  whatever  to  the  one 
iiiciitiuncd  by  Virgil, 

DIL'TATOK.  The  name  ami  office  of  diclalor 
■re  ccmlesseiily  of  Kalin  origin  :  thus  we  read  of  a 
dictator  at  TuHculuin  in  early,  at  L.inurium  in  very 
late.iuiicK.^  Among  tlui  Albiins.aho,  .1  dictator  was 
somoiunes  elected,  as  Metius  Fuiretiiis  on  the  death 
of  Ihfir  king  Cliulius.  Nor  was  this  magistracy 
confmed.  to  single  cities;  for  wc  learn  from  a  frag- 
ment ofCato,  that  the  Tusculan  K^jeniis  was  dicta- 
tor over  Iho  whohi  nation  of  the  LatmH.' 

Among  the  Romans,  a  dictator  was  generally  ap- 
pointed in  circu  in  stances  of  extraordinary  danger, 
whether  from  foreign  enemies  or  domestic  scdiuun. 
Instances  occur  very  frequently  in  the  early  honks 
of  Livy,  from  whom  wo  also  Icnm  that  a  dictator 
was  sometimes  created  for  the  following  purposes  : 
t.  P'or  fixing  the  "elavus  annalis'  )n  (he  temple  of 
Jupitur,  in  tiujcsof  jjciilileneeor  ctvd  discord.  (Vtd. 
Clavi's  An^alin.)  2.  For  holding  the  comiiia,  or 
I'lwtions,  m  the  absence  of  the  consuls. '  3,  For 
appointing  holyilays  {fcnanan  (onalitucniUrum  cau- 
Id)  on  the  appearance  of  prodigies,'  and  otiluiaiing 
ut  the  hull  Uomaiu  if  the  prmior  could  mil  attend  ;* 
also  for  holding  trials  (i/u4Utwntltus  ciercendt**),  and, 
on  one  occasion,  for  hJling  up  vacancica  in  the  sen- 
ale.'  In  this  last  case  there  were  two  diotuturs, 
01)0  abroad  and  another  ut  home  ;  the  latter,  huw- 
iwcr,  without  a  magiaier  c<)uiium. 

Aveording  to  the  oldest  authorities,  the  dictator- 
ithip  was  instituted  at  Uonui  ti;n  years  aflcr  the  ex- 
pulaion  of  t}iu  Tarijuinii,  and  (he  fir&l  dictator  was 
said  to  havf  \icim  T.  LartHi<!,  one  of  the  con^uU  of 
(be  year*  Another  account  states  that  (lie  cutiHuls 
of  the  year  m  which  thu  lirst  dictator  was  appoint- 
ed were  of  the  TarquitUAO  party,  and  therefore  dis- 
trusted. 

This  tradition  naturally  suggests  the  Inference  that 
the  dictator  wijs  on  this  fust  occasion  appitintcd  to  di- 
rect and  supersede  the  consuls  {moderator  ct  maltster 
wruutihut  appotttujf)^  not  only  wtili  a  view  u>  foreign 
wars,  but  also  lor  the  purpose  uf  summarily  punish- 
ing any  memhi-r  of  the  stale,  v\lifthor  belonging  to 
the  cummunaily  or  the  governing  burghers,  who 
should  bo  detected  in  plotting  for  the  retjtoration  of 
tlio  exiled  kmg.*  The  powers  wiUt  which  a  dicta- 
tor was  invested  will  show  how  far  his  autlioniy 
was  adctjoale  for  such  an  object. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  formerly  callwl  maltster 
pop»/i,  or  master  of  the  burghers  i'-*  und.tliougli  cre- 
ated ibr  six  montlis  only,  his  ;Hjw(.r  withm  Iho  city 
was  as  supremo  and  absolute  as  that  of  the  consuls 
without  *^  In  token  of  this,  tlie  fasces  and  secures 
(the  latter,  inslrumrnls  of  capital  punishment)  were 
carried  before  hini  even  in  the  city.'"  Again,  uoa|>- 
(iej)l  .igatn^t  the  ditnator  was  at  tirst  allowed  cither 
to  the  commons  or  ihrj  burghers,  aliiiough  the  latter 
iwd,  even  under  the  king?!i,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
appealmg  fium  them  to  the  great  council  of  the  pa- 
tricians (//rucoccir^  ad  poputum) ;  a  privilege,  more- 
ever,  which  ttte  Valerian  laws  had  confirmed  and 
tecurcd  to  them  against  any  magistracy  whalevpr." 
This  right,  however,  was  ^nhscqueiitly  obtained  by 
the  inemt)er8  of  (he  houses,'*  and  pcrhaiis  eventually 
by  the  plebeians ;  an  iiislanee  of  its  being  usrd  is 
given  by  Livy.'^in  the  ease  of  M.  Fabiua,  who,  when 


I  his  son  was  persecuted  by  the  dicuior  L. 
'  ap)>c.def[  un  his  li<  half  to  llin  **poftulus,"  the 
Clans  ol  the  curies.    StiU,  even  m  this 
!  populus  had  recourse  to  entrcotirs  ratlicr  ihao 
thority. 

Moroover,  no  one  was  eU^lc  to  the  dictator 
unless  ho  had  jiroviously  hi'en  consul  or  prirLor, 
such  was  the  old  name  of  the  consul.'     AQen 
when  the  powers  of  the  old  pnctors  had  Ih'cii 
ded  between  the  two  eonsuis  who  went  to 
provinces  abroad,  and  the  prtetoriana  who  admi 
lered  justice  at  home,  prvtorians  oa  well  as  coi 
lars  were  qualified  for  the  office.     The  first  plcl 
dictator  was  C.  Martius  Hutilua.  nominated  {du 
by  the  plebeian  consul  M.  i^pilhus  Lenas, 
366" 

With  respect  to  the  electors  and  the  mode  of  4 
tinn,  we  are  told'  that  on  the  first  inhtitution  df  I 
office,  the  dictator  was  created  by  the 
burghers  (Af.  ValenuM  qui  primu»  magthUr 
crealuM  eat),  just  as  It  had  been  tho  eu!>tom^ 
kings  to  be  elected  by  the  |>ain. 
tells  us  that  the  people  merely  i.ii 
the  choice  of  the  senate.     JJul  iia    <<<iiiitiii 
(ice,  even  in  verj*  early  tinK-s,  was  for  the  acni 
select  an  individual,  who  was  mnninHl^.'d  in  thpi 
of  the  night  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  then 
ccivcd  the  unpcTium,  or  sovereign  authortty, , 
the  nssemhly  of  the  curies.*    Thia  ralif 
in  early  tunes  indtb|>cnsablo  to  the  validl 
election,  just  as  it  had  Iwen  nepcssary  for  tl 
even  si^er  their  election  liy  the  curies,  to  applj 
tbem  for  invesiiture  with  the  iniperium  {Uf^'tm 
aiam  dr  imperto  ferre*). 

The  possession  of  IhO  right  of  conferrin?  ihr 
periuni  may,  as  Niebuhr  suggests,  hii\ 
tricians  to  dii»|)ensu  with  vuiing  on  1 1 
nomination  nf  the  senate,  ahhnugh  it  1-  n 
sible  thill  the  right  of  rnlificatinn  has  btcu  ronff 
cd  Willi  tlie  power  of  appoinlmenl.  In  later  tii 
however,  and  after  the  paeaing  of  the  Moeniaiti 
the  conferring  of  the  inipeimm  was  a  mere 
Thenceforward  it  was  only  nr^xs^ary  that  the 
Bul  should  uons4.-iit  to  proclaim  the  person  noi 
ted  by  the  senate.* 

lo  tlie  stalement  wo  have  juot  made  with 
to  the  nominations  by  the  senate,  wc  hsvo 
guided  chiefly  by  the  authority  of  Livy;  bul 
must  not  omtt  to  mention  that,  recording  lOj 
sius,  the  senate  only  resolved  on  the  a[»poit 
a  diciaior,  and  left  the  choice  to  bo  made 
the  con.suls.      Some  infttancea  mentioned* 
certainly  confirm  this  ojiinion  ;  hnl  they  . 
ally,  though  not  always,  cases  in  uitich 
was  appomted  for  sumo  single  and  uniin|ioi 
pose;*  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  disposal 
power  would  have  been  intrusted,  as  a  mat 
course,  to  the  discretion  of  an  iiid/vidual.     On 
of  these  occasions  wc  read  that  the  consuls  ia 
refused  fur  sotue  time  to  declare  a  dietatur,  the 
rcipiired  by  the  senate  lo  do  sti,  till  they  wi 
IR'lled  by  one  of  the  tribunes  '    There  wci 
religious  scruples  against  ihenonmiaiXHi  h< 
by  any  other  authority  than  tliu  consuls  i^* 
such  an  extent  were  they  carried,  that  aRor 
battle  at  the  Trasimene  lake,  the  only  st 
consul  being  from  home,  the  people  elccled  a 
dictator,  nnd  so  met  the  i- ■'•"■"■^      \^ ..  niaj 
serve  that  I.ivy  fitalcj*,  wi:  15  cj 

that  the  prfipie  could  not  •  .  hai 

never  up  to  lliat  lime  exercised  such  a  ifoWiS.i 
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^ras  otfierwJBc  rclurnablc.    After  the  di> 

ttier  party  might  marry  again. 

lex  Papia  Poppica,  a  fruedwoman  who  had 

her  patronus  could  not  divorce  herself; 

fs  to  have  been  n;  oiher  cla^a  of  persons 

tottiia  incapacity. 

ponding  to  tlie  fonns  of  inarnage  by  con- 

tlo  aiid  ot>etutio,  Ihere  were  the  forma  of  <\i- 

by  diffarrratio  and  remam^ipaiio.     According 

ttus,*  difTarrt'atio  was  a  kind  of  r^lifj^ious  cer- 

y,  80  called,  "  quia  fiel>.il  farroo  tibo  adhibito," 

nich  a  niarriai^o  was  dissolved  ;  and  Pluiarch* 

H'n  5upiK>5cd  li)  allude  to  Ihjs  ceremony  in  Ihe 

It  a  divorce  between  iho  flainen  dialis  and  his 

It  is  raid  that  originally  marriages  contract- 

iiifam^itio  were  indissoluble ,  and  in  a  later 

I  was  the  case  wiih  the  marriage  of  the  fla- 

*  who  was  married  by  eontanreatio.    In 

!  refemrd  to  by  Plutarch,  the  emperor  au- 

ihe  divorce.     A  marringe  by  coemtio  was 

i  by  remancipalio.'    In  course  of  time  less 

ly  was  used,  but  still  some  distinct  notice 

ration  of  intention  was  necessary  to  eonsti- 

[vorce  .  the  simple  fact  of  either  party  con- 

anoitter  marriage  was  not  a  legal  dirorce.* 

Iimoiiy  of  breaking  the  nuptialcs  tabula*  or 

J  ilio  keys  of  ilic  house  from  the  woman 

log  her  out  of  doors,  were  probably  consid- 

be  ocls  of  themselves  signiAcant  enough, 

It  may  be  presumed  that  tliey  were  generals 

iMnpaoked  with  declarations  that  could  not  be 

»tter«tood.     1*he  general  practice  was  appa- 

Lj  deliver  a  wnlten  notice,  and  perhaps  to  as- 

,  rt  .i>uiL    In  the  case  of  Paula  Valeria,  men- 

ly  Cicero,  no  reason  was  assigned.     By  the 

(Jo  Adulti^riis,  it  was  provitlod  thai  there 

seven  Witnesses  to  a  divorce,  Komim  cil- 

full  age  {pulitTC8)i  and  a  frccdman  of  the 

made  the  divorce. 
the  Christian  emperors  divorce  was  pun- 
Torious  ways,  but  still  the  power  of  di- 
ined,  as  before,  subject  to  the  obscrv- 
ccrtain  forms,    'i'heodosius  and  Valeuim- 
aod  subsequently  Justinian,  made  various 
which  punishment  was  imposed,  not  only 
rty  who  gave  good  cause  for  the  divorce, 
ithout  any  goofi  cause  made  a  divorce,  but 
Ih  p^irties  when  tliey  dissolved  the  mar- 
cuient  without  good  le^l  cause.    The 
ch  cases  varied  wah  the  circumslan- 
le  both  pecuniary  and  personal. 
rc{)UdiUDi,  It  is  said,  properly  applies  to 
vouly  contracted  {vtd.  Sponsalia),  and  di- 
to  an  actual  marriage  ;^  but  somelimes  di- 
and  repudium  appear  to  be  used  indifferent- 
phrases  to  express  a  divorce  arc  nuncium 
i  divorliuin  facere  ;  and  the  form  of  words 
!  as  f<i)ltuw  :    "  Tuaa   rcj   tibi  hahrtOf  luax 
^gieo."*    The  phrase  used  to  express  the 
ttoo  of  a  marringe  contract  were  renun- 
udttini,  repudium  remitlere,  dicere,  and  re 
and  tite  furui  of  words  might  be,  "  Condi- 
non  uior."" 

c  subject  of  Greek  divorce,  see  AIIOAEI- 
UKH.  and  Mabriaoc,  Greck. 
ANA  {SuKOva,  Tii :  from  ()o/(of ,  a  beam)  was 
I  syiiibolicai  representation  of  the  Dios- 
and  Polydeuces)  at  Spnrta.  It  coii- 
ty/u  upright  be.^ms,  with  others  laid  across 
nsverwrly  '•  This  rude  symbol  of  fraternial 
rtdcntly  points  to  a  very  reinute  age,  in 
y  any  attempts  in  sculpture  can  have 

Iw.)— S.  <Qu*^.  R'flii.,  W.>— 3.  (GeM.,  »., 

ilr  loaiirirnliin.)— d.  (Cic,  Oral.,  i.,40.^ 

:    (Dig.  10,  tit.  10,  «.  101,  Ittl.)— 8. 

M.  iil,a.— Ulii.,  Tnc;  *i.— lloi- 
.    t<  ,  Dc  AiDor.  Fnt.,  I.,  p.  30.) 


been  made.  At  a  later  timp,  when  works  of  art 
were  introduced  into  all  Ihc  spheres  of  ordinary 
life,  this  rude  and  ancient  object  of  worship,  hke 
many  otliers  of  iu  kind,  was  not  superseded  by  a 
more  approimate  8ynilK>l.  Tlie  Dioscuri  were  wor- 
stiippod  as  go<is  of  war,  and  we  know  that  their  im- 
ages accompanied  the  S{>artan  kings  whenever  they 
look  the  field  against  the  enemy.  Out  when,  in  the 
year  504  B.C.,  the  two  kings,  during  their  invasion 
of  Atliea.  failetl  mi  Llieir  undertaking  on  account  of 
their  secret  enmity  towards  each  other,  it  was  de 
creed  at  Sparta  that  in  fUturo  only  one  king  should 
command  the  army,  and,  in  consequence,  should 
only  he  aeconnpanicd  by  one  of  the  images  of  the 
Dioscuri.'  It  is  not  improbi^ble  that  these  images, 
accompanying  the  kings  into  the  field,  were  the  an- 
cient idxapa,  which  were  now  disjointed,  so  that 
one  half  of  the  symlwl  remained  at  Sparta,  while 
the  other  was  taken  into  the  field  by  one  of  the 
kinifs.  yuidas  and  the  Eiyn\oU>gicum  Magnum' 
state  that  tWara  was  the  name  of  the  graves  of  the 
Dioscuri  at  Sparta,  and  derived  from  the  verb  Ai- 
XOftat.' 

DOCIM.\SrA  (Uxtfiaaia).  When  any  citizen  of 
Athens  was  cither  appointed  by  lot  or  cho&en  by 
BuOrage  (sXi^puruf  xai  atptToi)  to  hold  a  pubhc  of- 
fice, he  was  obliged,  before  entering  on  its  duties, 
to  Bubmil  to  a  doKtfiaaia,  or  scrutiny  into  his  pre- 
vious life  and  conduct,  in  which  any  person  could 
object  to  him  as  unfit.  Tliis  was  the  case  with 
the  archons,  the  senators,  the  strategi,  and  other 
magistrates.  Tlie  examination,  or  anacrisis,  for  the 
aa-honship  was  conducted  by  the  senators,  or  in  the 
cimrts  of  the  hcHaca.*  The  AoKt^aoia,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  persons  appointed  to  public  offices  , 
for  we  read  of  ihe  denouncement  of  a  scrutiny  {Iv- 
ayje'Aia  ^oKiiiaciaO  against  orators  who  spoke  in 
the  assembly  while  leading  profligate  lives,  or  adtr 
having  committed  flagitious  crimes.  This  denounce- 
ment might  be  made  in  public  by  any  one  rrpof  Ao- 
Kifiaaiav  roil  j3iov.  i.  e.,  to  compel  the  party  com- 
plained of  to  apitear  l)efore  a  court  of  justice,  and 
give  an  account  of  hia  life  and  conduct.  If  found 
guillVt  he  was  punished  with  urj/j/a,  and  prohibited 
from  the  assemblies.* 

We  will  now  explain  the  phrase  uv^  thai  Jioxt* 
fiaai)i/vai.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  every  Athenian 
became  an  ephebus,  and  after  two  years  was  en 
rolled  among  the  men,  so  that  he  eould  be  present 
and  vote  at  the  assemblies.*  In  llie  case  of  wards 
who  were  heirs  lo  property,  this  enrolment  might 
lake  place  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years, 
on  it's  being  eslahlished  by  a  doxifiaaia  that  the  youth 
was  phyamally  (junlificd  to  discharge  any  duties  the 
state  might  iiniMisc  upon  him.  W  so,  he  was  re- 
leased from  guardianship,  and  "  liecaine  a  man' 
(drr/p  hfh'CTO  or  idoKi/iuaOri),  being  thereby  empow- 
ered to  enter  upon  his  inlieriinnee,  and  enjoy  other 
privileges,  just  as  if  he  were  of  the  full  age  of  twen- 
ty.* We  may  add  that  the  statements  of  the  gram- 
marians and  orators  are  at  variance  on  this  point ; 
but  the  explanation  we  have  given  seems  the  best 
way  of  reconciling  them,  and  it  agrees  in  substance 
with  the  supposition  of  Schomann,  "  that  amongthe 
Athetiians  no  one  pcnod  was  appointed  for  enrol- 
ment, provided  that  it  was  not  done  before  the  at- 
tainment of  the  18th,  nor  after  the  completion  of 
the  SOLh  year." 

DODIt-VKS.    ( Vid.  A».  p.  110.) 

DOGMATICI  (rfoy^ioncoi).  the  oldest  of  the  med- 
ical sects  of  antiquity,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
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the  philosophers  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Latrtius  ' 
They  derived  their  nanie  from  Soyfta,  s  ■philosophical 
Untl  or  opvitont  because  ihey  proressed  lo  tbilow 
il»o  opiiuons  of  Hippocrates,  whence  they  were 
ftoinetiincs  culled  Jiippocrattct.  Thessalus,  the  son, 
and  Polybus,  the  son  in-law  of  llippoerates.  were 
the  founders  uf  this  sect,  atxmt  U.C.  400,  whicit  en- 
joyed a  great  reputalion,  and  held  undisputed  sway 
over  the  whole  medical  profession,  till  the  eeiab- 
Ibhment  of  the  Alexandrean  school  of  philosopliy 
called  Empiria.  (Vid.  Eiapiaici.)  Arter  the  rise 
uf  this  sfvt,  for  some  ccnlunes  every  physician 
ranged  hiaiself  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  par- 
ties. The  different  argumentii  brouf^ht  forward  on 
each  side  arc  staled  with  such  clearness  and  ele- 
gance by  Gelsus,'  iliat  the  passage  relating  to  the 
Dogmatici  is  here  given  at  full  length,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  o*h«ir  party  in  the  article  Kmpirici. 

The  Do^atici  held  tlial  it'waa  oecessary  lo  be 
acquainted  with  the  hidden  counts  of  diseases,  as 
well  as  the  more  evident  ones;  and  to  know  how 
the  natural  acUans  end  different  Jumtiona  of  the 
human  body  take  place,  which  necessarily  suppo- 
ses a  knowledge  of  the  inierior  pari*.  They  gave 
the  name  of  hidden  causes  to  those  which  concern 
Ihe  elements  or  principles  of  which  our  bodies  are 
composed,  and  the  occasion  of  good  or  ill  lieallh. 
It  is  mipossible,  said  they,  for  a  person  to  know 
how  to  set  alMut  curing  an  dlness  unless  he  knows 
what  it  comes  from  ;  since  there  la  no  doubt  that 
he  must  treat  it  in  one  way,  if  disenses  in  general 
proceed  from  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  of 
ilie  four  elements,  as  some  philosophers  have  sup- 
posed; in  another  way,  if  all  the-  malady  lies  in 
the  humours  of  the  body,  as  Herophilus  thought ; 
in  another,  if  it  is  to  he  attributed  to  the  respira- 
tion, according  to  the  idea  of  Hippocrates  (alluding, 
probably,  to  the  work  Hcpi  ^vtruv,  De  Flaiibut.  which 
is  generally  considered  to  he  spurious);  in  another, 
if  the  blood  excites  inflammation  by  passing  from 
the  veins  which  are  nicani  tu  contain  it  into  the 
vessels  that  ought  only  to  contain  air,  and  if  this 
inliammation  produces  the  extraordinary  movement 
of  the  blood  that  is  remarked  in  fever,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Erasistratus ,  and  in  another,  if  it  is 
by  means  of  corpuscles  which  stop  in  the  invisible 
passages  and  block  up  the  wny.  ns  Asclcpiades  af- 
finna  to  be  the  case.  If  this'  be  granted,  it  must 
neeossarily  appear  that,  of  nil  physicians,  he  will 
succeed  the  best  in  the  cure  of  diseases  who  un- 
derstands best  their  first  origin  and  cause.  The 
Diigniatict  did  nut  deny  the  necessity  of  experi- 
ments also;  but  they  said  that  these  experiments 
could  not  be  made,  and  never  had  been  made,  but 
by  reasoning,  'i'hcy  added,  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  first  men,  or  those  who  first  applied  themselves 
to  medicine,  did  not  recommend  to  their  paiienls 
the  first  thing  thot  caine  into  tlieir  thoughts,  but 
that  they  dehberated  about  il,  and  that  experiment 
and  use  then  let  ihcm  know  if  they  had  reasoned 
justly  or  conjectured  happily.  It  mattered  liltlc, 
said  they,  thot  people  declared  that  the  ijrealer  num- 
ber of  remedies  had  been  the  subject  of  expenmenl 
from  the  first,  provided  they  confessed  llial  these 
experiments  were  the  results  of  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  tried  the  remedies.  They  went  on  to 
say,  that  wn  often  see  new  sorts  of  diseases  break 
out,  for  which  neither  experiment  nor  custom  has 
yet  found  out  any  cure ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  lo  observe  whence  they  came  and  how 
they  first  commenced,  for  otherwise  no  one  can  tell 
why,  in  such  an  emergency,  he  makes  use  of  one 
remedy  rather  than  another,  Such  according  to 
the  Dogn^atid,  arc  the  reasons  why  a  physician 
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ought  to  try  and  discover  the  fudden  cauet  of  i 
eases.     As  for  the  ettdent  ctttuiea,  which  »re 
as  can  easily  be  discnver*!  *  u-J  «| 

one  has  only  to  know  ii  i  la 

heat  or  from  cold,  (nmi  ; _  vi  lirt 

too  much,  and  the  ]\ke,  they  said  it  was  net 
to  inlbrm  one's  self  of  all  that,  and  make  on  il| 
suitable  reflections  ;  but  they  did  not  ihink 
one  ought  to  stop  there  without  going  any  U 
They  said  again,  with  regard  to  the  naiant 
that  it  was  necessary  lu  know  wherefore 
what  manner  we  recnive  the  air  into  our 
and  why  we  afterward  expire  il ;  why  food  ii 
into  the  b<Kly,  how  it  is  there  prepared,  and 
distributed  through  every  part  of  it ;  why  Uih 
ies  are  subject  lo  pulsation  ;  what  ii»  tho  can 
sleep,  wakefulness,  tie. :  and  il  ;ii 

a  man  could  not  cure  the  dise.i 
several  functions  unless  he  wo  .■.,-,.   .., 
these  phenomena.    To  give  an  example 
the  process  of  digestion  :  The  food,  iwid 
sicians,  is  either  ground  in  the  stomach,  as 
tnitus  thought;  or  it  purifies,  according  to 
tioii  of  Plistonicus,  a  disciple  of  Praxagoraa^ 
is  concocted  by  a  pecuhar  heat,  as  was  tb0 
of  Hippocraiea  ;  or  else,  if  we  are  (n  behevo 
piaih's,  all  lliese  opinions  arc  equally  error 
nothing  is  concocJcd,  but  the  alimentary 
distributed  throughout  the  body  in  the  same 
slate  in  which  it  was  taken  inlo  the  mouth 
ever  much  they  differ  on  this  point,  they  alt 
that  the  sort  of  nourishment  proper  for  a  sick] 
son  will  vary  according  as  one  or  other  of 
opinions  bo  supposed  to  be  the  true  one.     Fori 
fond  is  ground  lo  pieces,  we  must  choose  IhatJ 
which  is  most  easily  ground ;   if  it  put 
must  give  what  putrefies  most  quickly ;  if  il  a 
cocted  by  heat,  we  must  prefer  such' as  is 
to  excite  heat ;  but  if  it  is  not  concocted,  we^ 
not  select  any  of  the  nhove-mentioned 
l(K)d,  hut  rather  such  as  will  remain  as 
and  change  the  least.     And  in  the  *^»"'* 
argued  that,  when  the  breaihing  is  ai^ 
is  too  great  sleepiness  or  wakefulin 
cian  understands  thoroughly  the  nature  uf  ili* 
noinena,  he  will  be  able  to  cure  tlio  dit 
nccted  ^vhh  them.     Lastly,  Ihcy  mainlainoH 
the  principal  pains  and  diseases  proceed 
internal  parts,  it  is  impossible  for 
minmter  any  remedy  uidess  he  is  acqt 
these  parts.    They  therefore  contended 
necessary  to  open  dead  bodies  and  cxamindi 
ferenl  viseera ;  hut  that  it  was  nuieli  the 
to  do  as  Herophilus  and  Emsistniius,  who  ni 
disswt  ttlive  the  criminals  condemned  to  deal 
were  put  into  their  hands,  and  who  were  thi 
bled  to  behold  during  life  those  parts  which 
hnd  concealed,  and  to  contemplate  their  siU 
colour,  figure,  size,  order,  hardness  or 
roughness  or  smoothness,  &.c.     They  Bdd< 
it  is  not  possible,  when  a  person  has  any 
illness,  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  il,  ui " 
is  exactly  acquainted  with  the  siinntion  of' 
viscera,  nor  can   one  lieal  any  pan  wil 
tlerslanding  its  nature;  that,  when  the 
protrude  through  a  wound,  a  person  wl 
know  what  is  their  colour  when  in  a  b( 
ciinnoC  distinguish  the  sound  from   the 
part?,  nor  therefore  apply  proper  remedies;, 
on  the  conirar)',  he  who  is  acquainteil  with  ll 
urul  state  of  the  diseased  parts  will  undcrii 
cure  with  confidence  and  certainty  ;  and 
short,  it  is  not  to  be  called  nn  act  of  cruelty,  ui 
persons  suppose  it,  to  seek  tot  (he  reoieibeB 
immense  number  nf  tnnomu  persons  in  tbe 
iogs  of  a  cv  ciminaU 


DOLUJIU- 


ZXJLABIU. 


leir  opinions,  and  ihe  arguments  by 
irted  l.|itu».     A(ldiliona)  infumia- 
ibjti't  may  be  found  in  various  paru 
i  works.' 

aiU,  dim.  DOLABELUV  (a/iiA?,  dim.  ayn- 
liscl,  a  cell. 

t  purpose  of  planing  and  polishing  wood, 
kU  uiKtl  either  ihti  adx<;.  which  was  impeU- 
difwiion  exhibited  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
&scu}.  ur  the  ebisel,  which  was  forceU  in 
illc  dircrlioci,  I  r  ,  frudi  the  body  of  the 
^  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page  62. 
pt  of  the  use  of  these  tools  in  ship-build- 
lal*  describes  Uic  merchant  as  trusting  his 
}  dolato."  Statues  also  were  utade  by  Uio 
il  of  ttie  chisel.  "£  robore  dolalus,"' 
dotauiine  **ni(;iatu»."* 
iftel  usii-ii  by  ^tone-masons  is  represented 
tu!n  of  the  luunuuieiit,  which  is  the  BUbject 
>odoul  lu  the  article  Cihcinit*  [p.  252). 
t;  slonc  adapted  to  he  cut  and  smoothed 
pel,  was  called  "Japis  dolabiUs."  A  Greek 
tprc&enls  the  inscription  on  a  marble  tomb 
9(1  tiy  tlic  strokes  uf  the  chisel  (Aaorvrroif 
}H{x>Mfmc\Qif^)t  and  such  letters  are  called 

k  wrre  also  much  employed  in  the  opera* 
Iturc  and  agriculture.  A  small  sharp 
to  cut  out  the  dead  wood  Irom  tlie 
an  instrument  of  the  same  form, 
teoarse.  much  more  blunt  and  rough,  and 
V  by  the  same  name  {doialdla),  was  em- 
*lir  up  the  gruund  about  its  routs.'  U'his 
kkewisc  used  to  refresh  the  suU  in  roae- 
d  the  same  term  "dolabra"  is  applied  to 
pr  small  spade,  which  the  ploughman  car- 
him  to  dt'siroy  weeds.  Hence  the  ancient 
t  translate  dolabra  "  a  t<tol  for  digging" 
Id  Columella*  says,  with  a  view  to  this 
Kec  nuDus  dolabra,  quam  vomere,  bubul- 

ibAvc  been  in  a  form  very  similar  that  the 
as  tited  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies 
f  intrenrhmcnts  and  in  destroying  fortifl- 
■■"  y  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of 

i»  is  "Dolabria  perfregere  mu- 
ii.1  »...».  manner  the  instrument  wa.^  ap^ 
may  infer  from  the  statement  of  Livy»" 
certain  ocra.sion  soldiers  were  sent  "  with 
i  destroy  a  wall  from  its  foundation, "  and 
Execution  of  this  task  was  easy,  because 
I  of  which  the  wall  was  budt  were  laid  in 
id,  and  nut  in  mortar.  It  is  clear  that  the 
■f,  .,,...-.  u  in  this  instance  was  to  insert 
L  ones,  80  as  to  remote  the  day, 

j^  i  '  loosen  and  destroy  the  wall.** 

t abound  in  our  public  museums  and  in 
Itrf'the  curious,  being  known  under  the 
I  name  of  "celts'*  to  antiquaries,  who, 
generally  use  the  word  without  under* 
As  true  sense  *'  "  CcUes"  is  an  old  Latin 
A  chi»irl,  probably  denred  frum  cse/o,  to 

»is   the  phrase  "  ccUe  scutpantur  in 
rin  the  Vulgate  version  of  Job,**  and 
te  tiicTAtuM  silex"  in  an  inscription 
a.**    These  articles  arc  for  the  most 
F,  more  rarely  of  hard  stone.    They 
nd.  as  we  might  expect  from  the  ao 

k.  T.  «-  .    r.,.|«^  jy^  s^  p_  -jj^  pj_  Kilhn.-t>o  Me«h. 

m,  IH. — De  Compna,  Mrdrcmn.  per 

"U  i!JIi.  li.,  p.  6t7.)— a.  (iii.,S7,>-- 3. 

(Apul.,  Floni).  ulI  init,)— 5.  {Drunck, 

1  ,  in.,  497.)— 7.  (Coluni.,  De  Br  RtiiL, 

]|).)— 8.  (Pttllsd.,  lu.,  2i.»-U.  (De  JU 

n.,i.]~U.  (111..  II  )— 13.  (Cnnpkrc 

.  Mi^Sn.}— 13.  (Sat*  Jtmt«i>*rn*t  EtfiD. 

■.;x,,*4.>— 15.  (Onitc-r,  p.  33U  ) 


I  count  of  their  use  given  by  Curtius,  Livy,  and  T& 
'  cituB,  in  ancicLt  earth-works  and  encampments,  anA 
in  various  inetanrcs  a  great  number,  even  mora 
;  than  a  iiundred,  have  l>een  discovered  lofcther.  'Jlie 
.sizes  and  foimo  which  they  present  arc  aa  variou* 
I  as  the  uhCd  to  w  bieh  they  were  applied.     The  an* 
nexed  woodcut  is  designed  to  show  a  few  nf  the 
1  most  renhirkublu  varieties.     Fig.  1  la  from  a  relt 
j  found,  With  several  others,  and  with  a  numbei  of 
Roman  coins,  at  Kanibre  in  Curnwall.*    Its  letgtb 
!  was  SIX  inches  without  ihc  haft,  which  was  no  doubt 
;  of  wood,  and  ftxcd  dirccUy  Into  ibc  socket  at  the 
\  top.    It  must  have  been  a  very  effective  implement 
I  for  removing  the  stonca  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  fortiti- 
I  cation,  after  they  had  been  first  shattered  and  loosen- 
ed in  some  degree  by  the  baticrmg-rnm.    The  ear 
ur  loop  which  us  seen  m  tliis  and  many  other  celts, 
would  be  useful  to  suspend  lliom  from  the  soldier's 
girdle,  and  may  also  have  had  a  cord  or  cliain  at 
lached  to  it  to  assist  in  drawing  back  the  celt  when 
ever  it  became  loo  firmly  wedged  between  the 
stones  of  the  wall  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy. 
Figs.  S  and  3  arc  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  collcc* 
tton  in  the  liriiish  Muecmu.    These  chisels  seem 
beat  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter.    The  celt 
(fig. 4)  which  wu:i  found  in  Furness,  co.  Lancaster,' 
instead  of  being  shaped  to  receive,  or  to  be  inserted 
into  a  liandle  like  the  Uiree  preceding,  ia  made 
thick,  smooth,  and  round  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  he 
conveniently  manipulated  w  ithout  a  handle.    It  is 
nine  inches  long,  and  weighs  2  Ih.  6  oz     Its  sharp 
edge  is  like  that  uf  a  cominun  hatchet,  and  may  havti 
been  used,  for  pohshmg  tm\ber. 


On  the  other  hand.  figs.  6.  6,  7  exactly  resemble 

the  knife  now  used  by  leather-cutters,  and  there- 
fore iUuslrato  tho  account  given  by  Julius  Pollux, 
who  reckons  this  same  toot,  the  oXj/d;,  among  the 
ipyalktia  ro6  ffxvrorc^ou.  This  instrument  was  also 
used  for  cutting  paper,  and  probably  in  the  same 
manner  {tr/iDui  xopToroftuf,  sicila*). 
The  following  woodcut  shows  a  small  bronu 


celt  fixed  into  a  handle  of  stag's  horn,  and  there* 


I.  (Bofluf.  Ant.  of  Cpmwntl,  ill..  ID— *•  iAtrhanknta,  r,. 
t>.  I06.>— 3.  (Ptalaz,Ul<>a.v 
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(ore  exom^lifiei}  one  of  the  modes  of  altadiing  the 
nielul  lo  its  hiilV  II  w;is  eviiJi-ntly  a(biilr<l  for  vry 
fine  work,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  wiih  the  aoovc- 
figurcil  cell  from  Cornwall.  It  was  found  in  an  ;in- 
nr^ni  tomb  in  \^'ilt6hi^e.*  The  two  other  ligiires  in 
ihtM  woodcut  represent  the  knife  used  m  sacrifices, 
afl  it  is  often  exhibited  on  cameos  and  bas-reliefs,  be- 
ing the  "scfna."  "sact'iiH,"  «r"dolabra[>onlifieali9" 
tneiititinfNi  by  Keslus  ;'  and  the  "bccuris  dolabraln," 
or  hatchet  futni»hed  with  a  chisd.'  as  sculptured 
on  a  funereal  monument.  * 

DOLiCHUS  (6o?-ix<Kh    (Vid.  Stadium.) 

DO'LIUIW,  a  cylindriral  vessel,  somewhat  resem- 
bUng  our  lubs  or' casks,  into  which  new  wino  was 
put  to  let  it  ferment.  It  was  at  first  made  of  earth 
In  the  tune  of  PUny,  wood  iloes  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose  either  m  Urecee  or  Home. 
At  a  later  period  dolia  were  made  of  wood,  held  to- 
gether with  hoops.  Palludius*  speaks  of  dolia  con- 
taining two  hundred  congn :  it  is  incrrdiblc  that 
sueU  Urge  vessels  were  made  of  earth.  The  shape 
preferred  for  ddia  was  long,  and  of  a  small  diame- 
ler.  Immediately  after  they  were  made  they  were 
covered  with  pitch,  and  subjected  to  a  farther  prcp- 
aration,  after  which  they  were  filled  with  wine,  bi3t 
not  t]iiite  tu  the  brim,  and  placed  m  a  chamber  {eelia 
vinaria),  which  was  at  least  high  enough  above  the 
earth  lo  hav«  windows.  Here  the  dotia  either  stood 
on  (he  ground  or  were  let  into  it  (lUnursa,  dijiresMO, 
or  dtfoMaa).  Wine  which  would  not  keep  long  was 
drunk  from  \.\\cdolia  ;  that  which  improved  by  keep- 
ing was  transferred  from  ihem  to  amphora.  The 
CM/MB  and  xena  were  vessels  like  the  dvita,  and  used 
for  LliB  same  purpose.' 

DE  UULO  MALO  ACTIO-     (Vid.  Culpa.) 

]X)IJJS  MALUS.     (  ytii.  CcLi'A.) 

DOMI'NIUM.  Dominium  signifies  quiritarian 
ownership,  or  property  in  a  thing;  and  dominus,  or 
doininus  legilimus,  is  the  owner.  Possessor  is  often 
u«u.'d  by  Uoman  writers  as  equivalent  to  owner; 
but  this  is  not  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  In  like 
manner,  "to  have  ownership"  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  "  possidcru,"  and  the  thing  in  which 
there  is  property  is  sometimes  called  "  posscasio."* 

The  complete  notion  of  property  or  ownership 
comprehends  the  deterrniniiuan  of  ihc  things  which 
may  be  the  objects  of  ow' niTship  :  the  power  which 
a  man  may  have  over  »uch  subj(?cli<,  b<Mh  as  lo  du- 
ration of  time  and  extent  of  einjiiynimt ;  the  modes 
ill  which  ownership  may  be  acijuired  and  lust-,  the 
persons  who  are  rapable  of  acquiring,  transferring, 
or  losing  ownership. 

Res  is  the  general  nnme  fur  anything.  The  chief 
division  of  res  is  into  rca  divini  juris  and  res  hu- 
inani  juris.  Res  divini  juris  are  those  which  ere 
appropriated  to  religious  purposes,  namely,  res  sa- 
crie,  sanctie,  rehgiobne ;  and,  so  lon^  as  they  have 
this  eharacicr,  lliey  cannot  be  flbjccta  of  property. 
Ues  bumani  juris  are  ail  other  things  that  can  be  the 
objects  of  property,  and  they  are  cither  res  pub- 
lice  or  res  privatae.  Kps  publicK  belong  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  state,  and  can  only  become  private 
property  by  being  dejirived  of  this  public  character. 
{Vid.  AoKkHiM  LcoEs.)  Res  univeraitatis  are  the 
property  of  a  corponiie  body,  which  are  not  the 
properly  of  any  individual  of  the  corporation.  The 
phrase  res  nullins  is  ambiguous  ;  it  someiimes 
means  that  the  thmg  cannot  be  the  property  of  any 
individual,  which  is  aflirmed  of  things  divini  juris  ; 
whert  applied  to  lhiii;»a  humani  juris,  it  somutimea 
means  that  they  are  not  the  pro]>criy  of  an  individ- 
ual, but  of  a  body  ;  yet  such  things  raay  become  the 

1.  (Sir  R.  C.  HoBWf  Atvr,  WllU.  Soalh,p.  tS5,!Wl.V— 5  (k. 
».  Sceno.)— 3.  (PiIIwI..  Ho  Re  Ru»t.,  i,  43.)— 4.  (x.,  tl.J— 5. 
'Bsckfr,  OKUni,  il.,  lAA,  Ar..)—6.  (Sm  Savignyli  renwtkl  OD 
Urn  >ub]«»ct,  "l)u  Rooh;  -Un  BentXM,"  p.  8d.) 
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property  of  an  individual ;  res  h' " 
iiuUitis  until  there  is  a  bores,     I 
those  which  caonoi  be  the  objet*; 
therefore  are  res  nuUius,  as  ibe  sea. 

Kes  eorporales  are  defined  lo  be  those  ** 
langi  [Kissunt :"  iiicorporales  are  ihosc  "quir  ii 
non  pnssunt,  scd  in  jure  consistunt,"  as  HcscntTi 
rsUBFrifcTLn,  Obhoationes  ;  and  they  are  c< 
rjuc-nlly  incnpnhh;  of  tradition  or  delivery 

Corporeal  things  are  divided  into  iniinL.!i:irA 
solum  et  res  anli,  and  mobiles.     The  •  > 
"quse  [K)odere,  numero,  mensura  o;  i 
such  things  as  wine,  oil.  corn,  silver,  gold, 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  any  the  satue 
weight,  or  measure  may  l>e  considered 
thing     {Vtd.  McTruii  )    There  is  another 
res,  consisting  of  those  "  qua*  usu   const 
minnuntur,"  and  those  '*quas  non,"  which  may' 
may  not  be  the  same  as  things  "  quK  numero."  < 

A  thing  may  either  be  a  unity,  sineula  re», 
may  be  several  things  of  the  same  Icind,  sing 
res.  or  it  may  be  a   thing  c«m|Miiinded  of 
various  things,  universitas.  by  which  is  uiid* 
a  whole  property,  all  that  a  i)eraon  has,  withomi 
speri  to  its  component  parts,  and  with  all  the 
and  obligations  attached  to  il. 

The  division  of  tbin^  into  res  mancipi  and 
net!  maneipi  was  one  of  ancient  origin  ;  and  it< 
tinueH  lo  a  late  period  in  the  Empire  to 
portant  distinction.     Ues  mancipi  are  noi] 
known  than  by  an  enumereiion  of  thein, 
perhaps  hnperfcct  :'  they  nre  prwdia  in  Itnlico 
both  rustic  and  urban  ;  also  juru  rusiticornm  pi 
dinnim  or  servitutes.  as  via,  iter,  aqusductus 
slaves,  and  fuur-fooied  animals,  as  oxen,  JiOf 
Ac,  qua;  callo  dursove  donmntur.     Oiher 
were  nee  muncipi. 

All  the  things  ha%e  been  enuroernt*"''  «•**'' 
the  subject  of  dominium,  and  some  \^  i 
Every  dominus  has  a  right  to  the  po:-- 
thing  of  which  he  is  dommus  ;  but  pc 
which  is  a  bare  fact  without  any  legal 
neither  makes  a  man  dominus,  nor  does 
of  possession  deprive  him  of  dominium, 
has  the  same  relation  to  a  legal  ngbt  to  ■ 
the  physical  power  to  operate  upon  it  has  to  ths] 
gal  power;  and,  accordingly,  the  doctrine  of 
session  precedes  tliat  of  ownership.     Thingm  i 
l»e  the  objects  of  possessio  civilis  which 
the  objects  of  dominium. 

Tlie  class  of  ihiiigs  cnlled  jura  in  re  are  not 
orly  subjects  of  ownership  (domimvm),  Ibi 
claim  to  them  is  prosecuted  by  an  actio  m 
they  arc  ser\'itntr£i,  emphyteusis,  superlicies* 
pigniis  and  hypotbeca. 

I>DniinJum  property  aignifies  the  ni^ht  of  d« 
with  a  cor|)oreal  thing  as  a  person  {tL 
cs  ;  this,  of  course,,  implies  the  richi 
others  fioiii  nieddltng  with  it.     'I'he 
the  right  to  pnssnas,  and  is  distinguished  in  tliati 
spect  from  the  bare  jMJssessor,  who  has  only 
right  of  possession.     The  term  dominium  is 
times  (tmproperiy)  extended   to  jura   in  re; 
s<»mel  tines  he  who  takes  as  hrres  is  called  domil 
hereditatis.     Jura,  or  jura  in  re,  are,  houerer, 
tached  parts  n(  property,  which  are  oppo« 
minium,  aa  the  totality  of  all  the  rights  of  i 
Even  the  uauafriictnarius  is  never  cotxsii 
owner,  and  propnelas  is  the  name  for  that 
remains  after  the  iisii^fructus  is  deducted  fratn 
ownership.    Ow  nership  may  be  either  abs( 
is,  as  eoinplete  as  the  law  allows  any  m 
he,  or  il  may  be  limited.    Tlie  distinction 
bare  ownership  and  ownership  united  with 
efiieial  Interest,  is  explained  in  another  plai 

1.  (Ulp.,  Fr«ir.i  ax,j 


DOMINIUM. 


DOMrsTUM. 


tVlM. 


fersoi 


LfOUld 


r*  1      A   peraoit  who  has  no  ownership  of  a 

bfOiC  mAV  \u\ve  riiftitH  in  or  to  a  Itiiog  <;Hra  in  re), 

^1..  .1,   ^^  (rjj.  jjg  iin*y  exicnil,  limit  iIh*  owner's  p«»w- 

,:*  proiM-rty      Uwnfn*liip,  bung  in  ils  na- 

^1'-,  can  only  be  conceived  us  belonging  to 

j§m  p«vson  ;  consequently,  there  cannot  be  several 

rwn*!T9  of  one  thing,  but  aeveral  porauns  may  own 

!  shares  or  parts  of  a  Ihin^ 

■  r  to   ae()Uire  owncrsliip,  a  p<!rson  must 

i**-:   J   tv:4.i!  capacity  to  acquire;  and  ownership 

luy  tx?  ac(|iiircd  by  such  a  person,  or  by  another 

br  hiiu.     Tlirrt:  must  also  be  a  thing  which  can  be 

^  object  of  such  ownership,  and  there  must  be  a 

iiK'!*'  ofnoipiisition  {artfuititio  aviliii).    Owner- 

I  '  <|uired  in  aint^Ie  things  <(u:r/Mi«i/io  r«> 

i  I,  or  it  may  be  acquired  in  a  number 

ui  iiiii*.Tenl  kinds  at  once  (acquisUio  per 

tan),  in  which  case  a  person  acquires  them 

individual  things/  but  as  parts  of  a  whole. 

*T  kind  of  acquiBition  is  cither  succesaio 

n&  til  tlie  case  where  a  man  adrogatea 

r.  ond  so  becomes  the  owner  of  nil  the  adro- 

>n'«  property  \^  or  it  is  succesaio  mortis 

» in  the  case  of  a  testamentar}*  herea.  or  a 

iDtOfttatu. 

itiancs  per  univcrsitalem  are  property  dis- 
under  other   heads  (tid.  Acoma,  Hkres, 
is).     The  following  remarks  apply  to  ac- 
mes reruin  singulnrum.     Acquisiliones  were 
ctTdcs  {ex  jure  ciKih),  or  nalurales  (ex  jure 
I),  that  is,  there  was  no  fomiahty  prescribed 
mode  of  ac»iuisitiou :  in  both  cases  dumin- 
bo  acijturcd.    The  civiles  acquisiliones 
ttiini;:s  were  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio, 
icepio  :  those  naturnli  jure  were  by  traditio 
lu  the  ca&<*  of  res  mancipi,  the  only 
squiring  dnnuniiim  were  mancipalio,  tn 
lo,  and  usucapio;  but  usucapiu  applied  also 
ncc  mancipi.     The.  ahenalton  of  things 
miiiK-iiJt  was  the  pecuUar  effect  of  iraditio,  or 
and  if  there  was  a  justa  causa,  do- 
ns acquired  ;  for  iraditio,  in  the  case 
lag  iu4[i'-ipi,  merely  made  it  in  bonu,  and  the 
coiiiinued  unchanijed.    The  notion  that, 
of  re3  nee  mancipi,  bare  tradition  did 
iter  quiritarian  owner^tiip  or  dominium^  is 
fur  when  the  lionian  law  did  not  re- 
pecniiar  forms,  the  transfer  of  ownprship  was 
m  what  may  be  called  the  natural  way, 
the  feimpleat  and  most  easy  way  m  which 
ies  to  ihv  act  could  show  their  meaning  and 
intoefl^ct. 

FtM>  was  dominu&of  a  thin};,  whether  ac- 

ci%th  or  naluralt,  proaeeulcd  his  rigtit  to 

y  the  rei  vindicatio.    lie  could 

rite  such  a  riijht  unlesH  he  was 

i-a,  and.  in  order  to  succeed,  he 

^  ownership.     If  he  had  a  thing  in 

:n  r>03^^>on.  he  acquired  the  own- 

IHOn:  if  he  was  out  of  posMession, 

m  improhahle  conjecture  of  L'nler- 

■.H  was  aided  in  his  action,  after  the 

li-^s  actioncs  fell  into  disuse  and  the 

u.i>  iiitrudiieed  (for  as  to  a  previous  time  it 

^ilt  to  lorni  aity  conjecture),  by  the  fiction  of 

1    the    properly  mancipatione. 

if  a  similar  fiction  in  the  case 

.   .  3sor  and  the  bononim  emlor.* 

Id  only  liispotic  of  a  legacy  by  hia  will 

ionem'  when  he  had  the  dominium  of 

rjee  be  could  only  give  it  per  damnalio- 

mAi  tnodo      A  slave  who  waa  the  prop- 

infifeter  (domtHM)  miglit  attain  the  Ko- 


•f 


case 


'«M«,  u>.  3M— U.  iVIp,.  Friff.,  >ii..  6.1  —  3.  CRbctD. 
^  ^BMrrtul.  £nt<.-r  Jibrgauj^,  p.  lUV.)-i.  (Gains,  Iv  , 
■4.  fpip-i ''"Ci  »»"*•.  7) 


i  man  clvitas  by  the  act  of  manumission  :  if  ho  wu 
,  only  in  bonis  of  the  person  who  manumitted  him,  he 
;  became  only  a  I*aiiniis  by  the  act  of  manumission 
I  The  diflrrence  bttwe*'n  quirit^inan  ownership  and 
in  bonis  was  destroyed  by  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, who  declared  in  bonia  to  be  complete  owner 
ship. 

Some  modern  writers  ennmernte,  in  addition  tn 
the  civile.'?  acqnisilioti*  a  here  enurnf-rateil,  addictio, 
emtio  sub  eoron«,  sectio  bonorum,  adjudiealio,  and 
lex,  hy  wbich  hist  they  nndcrsland  llioflc  circum- 
stances under  which  some  special  enaclment  givcf 
property  to  a  person,  and  cadocum  {vid.  Caducoh) 
IS  mentioned  as  an  instance. 

A  bonac  lidci  posscssio  was  not  ownership  (do- 
minium), nor  was  it  the  same  as  in  bonis.  T}ie 
two  thinKs  arc  dislinpuished  hy  Ulpian '  A  bonae 
fidei  possessor  had  a  capacity  for  acquiring  by 
usucapion  Uie  ownership  of  the  thinjt  |x>S8essed. 
He  had  a  kind  of  action,  actio  publiciana  in  rem,  by 
which,  if  ho  lost  the  possession  before  he  had  ac- 
quired the  ownership  by  usucapion,  he  could  rccoT- 
er  it  against  all  hut  the  owner,  in  which  latter  re- 
spect he  differed  from  him  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis, 
fur  his  claim  w  jls  ^ood  agninsl  the  person  who  had 
the  bare  ownerslnp. 

As  to  fundi  provinciales,  it  was  an  old  |mnci- 
ple  of  Roman  law  that  there  could  be  no  domin- 
ium in  them,  that  is.  no  quiritarian  ownership  {vid. 
AGit.titi.«:  I.KOKs).  nor  were  Ihey  said  to  be  in  bo- 
nia; but  the  occupier  had  possessjo  and  nsusfruc- 
tus.  In  fact,  the  terms  dominium  and  in  bonis 
were  not  applicable  to  provincial  lands,  nor  were 
the  fictions  that  were  applicable  to  things  in  bonis 
applicable  to  provincial  lands;  but  it  is  an  mgenious 
conjecture  of  Unterholzner,  that  the  formula  actio- 
nis  was  adapted  to  the  ease  of  provincial  Innd«4  by 
a  fiction  of  their  being  Italic  l;inds,  cunibined  with 
a  fiction  of  their  being  acquired  hy  usucapion.  In 
the  case  of  the  ager  publicua  in  Italy,  the  dominium 
was  in  the  Roman  people,  and  the  terms  po&sessio 
and  possessor  were  appropriate  to  the  enjoyment 
and  Ihe  person  by  whom  the  land  was  enjoyed. 
>Stilil  Ihc  property  in  provincial!  land  was  like  the 
property  m  bonis  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it  conse- 
quently became  dominiiun  after  the  distinction  be- 
tween quiritarian  and  bonitarian  ownersliip  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Ownership  was  also  acquired  in  the  case  of  occu- 
patio, acceasio,  &c.    (Vid.  Accirsio,  Allittio,  Co.v- 

PI7SIO.) 

A  man  who  had  a  legal  capacity  could  acquire 
properly  either  himself  or  by  those  who  were  "  in 
potesiale,  manu,  mancipiove."  lie  could  even  ac- 
quire thus  per  universitatem.  as  in  the  case  of  an 
liereditas  ;  and  also  he  could  thus  acquire  a  legacy. 
If  a  slave  was  a  man's  in  bonis,  everything  that  the 
slave  acquired  belonged  to  the  owner  in  bonis,  and 
not  to  him  who  had  ihG  bare  quiriiarian  ownership. 
If  a  mail  was  the  "  Iwna  fide  po&sessni"  of  another 
person,  whether  that  person  happened  to  be  a  free- 
man supposed  to  be  and  possessed  as  a  slave,  or 
was  the  property  of  another,  the  possessor  only  ac- 
quired the  ownersliip  of  that  which  the  person  so 
possessed  acquired  "  ex  re  possidentis"  and  ex  "  op. 
eris  suis."  Tlie  same  rule  applied  to  a  slave  in 
which  a  man  had  only  the  uiiusfmctus ;  and  the 
rule  was  consistent  with  the  rule  just  laid  down,  for 
ususfructus  was  not  property.  Sons  who  wem  in 
the  power  of  a  fatlicr,  and  slaves,  of  course,  could 
not  acquire  property  for  themselves.  ( Vid.  Pkcv- 
uvu) 

Ownership  was  lost  either  with  llio  ronaent  of 
the  owner  or  against  it  Wiih  the  consent  when 
he  transferred  it  to  another,  which  was  the  general 
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of  acquiring  and  losinK  property ;  without  the 
mt  when  tht'  ihmg  pphshod,  M'htn  it  became 
le  property  of  unoHiir  by  ncccHbion  or  asucipion. 
when  11  WHS  jmlirially  di'rlarrd  Ui  lie  the  property 
of  another,  or  forfeited  by  being  pledged.  Owner- 
ship WBft  not  lost  by  death,  for  ihe  heres  was  oon- 
Bidered  to  bo  ihc  samn  person  as  the  defunct. 

As  certain  persons  had  not  a  capacity  to  acquire, 
oo  some  persons  had  nut  a  liability  to  lose  when 
others  had.  'ITius  the  property  of  a  pupilliis  who 
was  In  tutela  legidma  could  not  bccorno  the  prop- 
erty of  another  by  usucapion  ;  a  fundiimental  prin- 
ciple of  law,  which  Cicero,  with  good  rea»in,  was 
surprisfvl  that  his  friend  Atticua  did  nut  know.* 

Owrcrship  might  be  lost  by  the  maxima  capilifl 
diminalio;  when  it  was  the  conaequunce  of  a  con- 
viction for  a  capital  crime,  the  property  was  forfeit- 
ed to  the  state.  {Vtd.  Sectio  Bonorum  )  The 
media  capitis  diminntio  only  atTecied  an  incapacity 
for  quirilarian  ownership :  the  person  could  still  re- 
lain  or  acquire  property  by  the  jus  gentium  ;  still,  if 
the  media  capitis  diminuiio  was  the  consequence 
of  conviction  for  a  capital  crime,  it  had  the  same 
iNtnscqucnces  as  the  maxima.' 
-  BO'MINUS.     (Va.  Dominium.) 

BOMI'TIA  LEX.    {Vid.  PoNTirBx.) 

DOMUS.     (Vtd.  HousB.) 

DONA'RIA  (avaO^^ara  or  avaxeifieva)  are  names 
by  which  the  ancients  designated  presents  uiiide  to 
the  gods,  either  by  individuals  or  communities. 
Sometimes  they  are  also  called  dona  or  dupa.  The 
belief  that  the  gods  were  pleased  with  cosily  pres- 
ents, was  as  natural  to  the  ancients  as  the  belief 
that  they  could  be  influenced  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards men  by  the  ofTering  of  sacrifices ;  and,  in- 
deed, both  sprang  from  the  same  feeling.  Presents 
were  mostly  given  as  tokens  of  gratitude  for  some 
fovotir  which  a  gnd  had  bestowed  on  man  ;  but 
Bome  are  also  mentioned  wliich  were  intended  to 
induue  the  deity  to  grant  some  especial  fav<iur.  At 
Athens,  every  one  of  the  six  thcsmothetie,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,'  all  the  nine  archous,  on  entering 
upon  their  office,  had  to  take  an  oath,  that  if  they 
violated  any  (tf  the  laws,  they  would  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi  a  pill  statue  of  the  size  of  the  man 
who  dedicaied  it  {nvi)(uuvra  jt/n-ffofv  houiTprjTov*). 
In  this  last  caise  the  anaUiema  was  a  kind  of  punish- 
ment, in  which  the  statue  was  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  person  forfeited  to  the  gods.  Almost 
all  presents  of  this  kind  were  dedicated  in  temples, 
to  which,  in  some  places,  an  especial  huilding  was 
ndded,  in  which  these  Ireasurca  were  preserved. 
Such  huilditigs  were  calUd  ^aovpoi  (treasuries); 
and  In  thn  mo.si  frequrrited  temples  of  Greece,  many 
states  had  their  separate  tre«i8uries.*  The  act  of 
•ledic&tion  was  called  ai-ariOivat,  donarct  dcdkarc, 
or  gacrare. 

The  cuatom  of  making  donaliona  to  the  gods  is 
found  among  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  limea 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  down  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  ;  and  even  after  that  period, 
it  was,  with  some  modificatiuns,  observed  by  the 
Chrisiians  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  heroic 
ages  of  Grecian  history  the  anathemata  were  of  a 
simple  description,  and  consiBtcd  of  chaplets  and 
garlands  of  flowers.  A  very  common  donation  to 
the  gods  seems  to  hnve  horn  that  of  hwks  of  hair 
'K6fitK  U7rapxfii)i  which  youths  and  maidens,  espe- 
'iaUv  young  brides,  cut  off  from  their  heads  and 


j  consecrated  to  some  deity  *    This  eosf 


I.  («^  AU..  i.,  5.)— a  (MMieMcT,  Lehtbuch,  &c,~"  Vb)»t 
die  Vrnirh>«(lcDen  A.nnn  det  Eii^eDtnami."  Aic,  too.  I'aterhulz- 
tutr,  Rhvin.  Mua.  Emter  Jalirp. — !$nviKnr,  Du  RMrht  do  Br>it- 
,B,._C4m«  — UIji.,  Fnig.)— 3.  {I'lmvlv..  p.  235,  D.)  — I.  iVtd. 
put,  S«»l.,  ai.— Pr>llux,  Ouooi.,  '111.,  W.— Stii'l.,  «.  T.  xfuffi} 
i/aiii'.— n«raclul.,  Potil ,  V.  1.)— 5.  (BOckh,  Staauhaoj.,  i..  p. 
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places  lasted  till  a  very  late  ix-riotl  :  the  niii 
Deloa  dedicated  their  hair  before  their  we 
Heracige,' and  those  of  Mrgara  to  Iphinoi 
sanias'  saw  the  statue  of  Hygicia  ai  Tit) 
ered  alt  over  with  locks  of  hair,  which  h 
dedicated  by  women.  Costly  garments 
are  likewise  mentioned  among  the  earliest 
made  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Athena  an 
At  Athens,  the  sacred  ntK/.of  of  Athena,  1 
the  great  adventures  of  ancient  heroes  wei« 
Mras  woven  by  maidens  every  fifth  year,  at 
tival  of  the  great  Panathena^.  {Vtd.  At. 
BiA.)*  A  similar  pepius  was  woven  ev 
years  at  Olympia  by  sixteen  women^  and  d 
to  Iiera.» 

At  the  time  when  the  fine  arts  flood 
Greece,  the  anathemata  were  generally  ¥ 
art  of  exquisite  workmanship,  such  as  bigl 
bearing  vases,  craters,  cu[»,  candelahras, ; 
Staines,  and  various  other  things.  The  li 
of  whicl)  they  were  made  diflbrcd  at  difftren 
some  were  of  bronze,  others  of  stiver  or  g< 
their  number  is  to  us  almost  inconceiraUi 
treasures  of  tlie  temples  of  Pelphi  and  OIj 
particular,  surpass  al]  conception.  Even  W 
at  a  period  when  numberless  works  of  art  m 
perished  ui  the  various  ravages  and  plui 
which  Greece  had  been  exposed,  saw  and  d 
an  astonishing  number  of  anathemata.  Mai 
of  art  are  still  extant,  hearing  evidence,  by 
acriptions,  that  they  were  dedicated  to  the 
tokens  of  gratitude  Every  one  kno\vs  of  1 
niticent  presents  which  Crtcsus  made  to  tb 
Delphi.*  It  was  an  almost  invariable  cosU 
the  happy  issue  of  a  war.  to  dedicate  the  M 
of  the  spoil  (uKpoOiviov,  aKpn/.etoi\  or  irpwrd 
the  gods,  generally  in  the  form  of  soma 
art.^*  Sometimes  magnificent  spccimeni 
inour,  such  as  a  fine  sword,  helmet,  or  shit 
set  apart  as  anathemata  for  the  gods."  T 
niana  always  de<licated  tu  Athena  the  teat$ 
the  spoil  and  of  confi.scated  goods;  and  h 
other  gods  collectively,  the  fi^icth  part." 
scatight,  a  ship,  placed  upon  some  emioa 
Bonunimes  dedicated  to  \eptune."  It  is  noi 
able  that  trophies,  whtcli  were  always  crecti 
tield  of  battle,  as  well  as  Iho  statues  of  thi 
in  Olympca  and  other  places,  were  originally 
cd  as  tokens  of  gratitude  to  (ho  god  who  \ 
posed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  success  whioh 
torlons  party  had  gained.  We  also  6nd 
some  occasions,  the  tenth  part  of  the  profit 
conimercial  undertaking  Wiis  dedicateil  to 
the  sliajje  of  a  work  of  art.  Respecting  j 
nnd  beautiful  crnter  dedicated  by  the  Sai 
Hera,  see  the  article  Cbatbb. 

Individuals  who  had  escaped  from  somi 
were  no  less  anxious  to  show  their  gratiloi 
gods  by  anathemata  than  communities. 
stances  which  occur  roost  frequently  are  I 
persons  who  had  recovered  from  an  lUocsa 
ally  by  spending  one  or  more  nights  in  a  Id 
Asclepius  {ineubatto).  The  most  celebral 
pies  of  ibis  divinity  were  those  of  Epidaut 
Tricca,  and,  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Rome.' 


1.  (Hoin*.  n.,  iziil.,  141.  — .^acbyl..  Cbo^pli.,  4 
Onu^t  .Wand  UV7  ■  Ba.^h..  -193  ;iretco.,  IOCS.— rtm, 
— Pftm..i„  37.CU.)— a.  (rnns..!.,  «.♦<.)—».  fit^l] 
(IJi.m.,  U.,  VI..  2U3-303.>— i.  (Cvin|«re  AratofOiH  J 
Pollux,  Til.,  50. —  W««ling  tul  l>»«i.  Sic.,  li.,  a, 
(P»tu.,  v.,  16,  *a.)— 7.  (Ath*n.,»i..  p.  231.  Ar.}— a  i 
m)Tith..iii..  p.  S5.)-9.  (Herod.,  i..  50.  *c'-I*»   m 
M,  151.— ThucyU..i..m.-P»n*,iii..l«      ■ 
Kii'iit.,  71^.  uhI  acb'tl.l— 12.  |Dt?tri,Hih.. 
— BOtkh,  SUfttsh.,  1..  1.,  35a,  &<-.)  —  IS 
md..  Till.,  lai.)  — H.   (Phn.,  H- N..  mts..  i.— i..'m( 
Woir,  VcnntKlite  Schriaen  and  Au&tlve,  p.  4|1,  *o 
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tlfto  cffecU'd  in  tho  Groito  of  Plulo  and  Pro- 1 

|n«,  HI  Die  noiglil)uiirti(M)U  ol'  Ny^u.*    In  all  canes 

iicd  s  cure  was  eliecteO,  preaeiita  were  made 

tcinple,  and  liltle  tabled  {laJmlte  voitpa)  were  | 

>ud-^  <>u  ita  walla,  containing  an  account  of 

dangtT  fmin  which  lUo  patients  had  escaped,  and 

gf  lb««  iM.-^noer  in  which  they  had  been  restored  to 

Ilea:  <    tablets  of  this  kind,  with  thoir  in- 

lei'.  -lill  extaut.'     From  some  relics  of 

Itfki-  must  infer,  that  in  Koinc  eases,  when 

^p.  iL  of  the  body  was  attacked  by  dis- 

tn-'  -'n,  after  his  rerovery,  dedicated  an 

ul  ihdt  part  in  gold  or  silver  to  the  god  to 

'    f»«.e«l  his  recovery.     Persons  who  had 

np^  n-ck  usually  deilicated  lu  Nep- 

Ki:  I  ihey  wore  at  the  Ijme  of  their 

1^::  M.^  had  escaped  naked,  they  d^di- 

tti'  ivs  of  their  hair.*    SIiipvvTecke<i  per- 

•• :  [j''tKted  ToLivG  tablets  in  the  Temple 

lie,  »a  which  their  accident  was  described 

•  1      Individuals  who  gave  up  tlio  profession 

1.  iim  by  wliich  they  had  giiined  their  liveh- 

jueiitly  dedicated  in  a  toinpio  the  instni- 

■^'  tliey  had  used,  as  a  gniiefut  acknowl- 

■    favour  of  the  gods.     The  s<ildier 

i  his  arms,  the  tisherman'his  net,  Uie 

hiB  flute,  the  poet  his  lyre,  ciihara,  or 

impossible  to  attempt  to  enumerate 

13  on  which  individuals,  as  well  as 

"  >.   fttiowed  their  tii^rute fulness   towards 

iV  anathemata.     Descriptions  of  the  most 

■'■\*'   presents   in    the   various   temples    of 

■  lay  be  read  in  the  works  of  Herodotus, 

'nit^anias,  Athentcus,  and  others. 

I  of  making  presents  to  the  ffods  was 

i-rks  and  Komans,  but   among  the 

nia  were  neither  as  numerous  nor  as 

in  Greece ;  and  it  was  more  frequent 

titans  to  show  their  j^atitude  towards 

:ing  him  a  temple,  by  public  prayers 

uigs  {rujrplicatw),  or   by  celebrating 

_  uic:*  in  honour  of  him,  than  to  adorn  his 

\   with  beautiful  and  costly  works  of  art 

■  ifd  donana  was  used  by  the  Romans 

temple  or  an  altar,  as  well  as  statues 

i;;s  dedicated  in  a  temple.'    The  oc- 

n  wliieb  the  Romans  made  donaria  to  their 

on  the  w^hole,  the  same  as  those  we  have 

I  anion?  the  Grwks,  as  will  bo  seen  from 

'  iMin  ut  the  fullowing  passages :  Liv.,  x-, 

^  .  ae  :  xxxii  ,  30  ;  xl  ,  40,  37— Pltn.,  Hi»t. 

«  — Suu't.,  C/a«d.,  25.— Tacit,  Aim.,  iii., 

.t  ,  Amfhxtr  ,  lU.,  ii  ,  C6 ;    Curad  ,  T.,  i,, 

1  ,  io — Aurel.  Vict.,  C**.,  35. — Gellius.  ii., 

.in.  ix,  516.— Cic,  Be  Nat.  Vtor ,  iii ,  37. 

ii  .  6,  39  — Horat.,  Eput.,  I.,  i..  4.— Stat., 

wiy.^ATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  There  were 
kind5  of  donatio  mortis  causa:  1.  When  a 
unyXr-T  nil  prpsrnt  appreliensinn  of  danger,  but 
•y  tt  consideration  of  human  niortali- 
tt  to  another.  2.  When  a  man.  beinft 
dAnv;rr,  makes  a  gil\  to  another  in 
r  that  the  thing  immediately  becomes 
r!  the  donee-  3.  When  a  man,  under 
iiitances,  gives  a  thing  in  such  anian- 

™ ,..;ll  lK?come  the  property  of  the  donee 

mt  ihe  giver  dies.     Every  person  could  re- 
tt  uMh  a  gifl  who  was  capable  of  receiving  a 

•ypmrs.  then,  that  there  were  several  forma 


of  gift  called  donatio  mortis  causa ;  but  the  third 
seems  the  only  prosier  one.  and  thai  of  whtch  mcih 
tion  13  chicily  made,  for  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a 
donation  of  this  kmd  was  nut  perfected  unless  dealli 
followed,  and  it  was  revocable  by  the  donor.  A 
thing  given  absi^luiely  could  hardly  be  a  donatio 
mortis  causa,  tor  this  dftnatic  bad  a  ecjidition  at- 
tachcd  to  It,  namely,  the  <le^th  of  the  donor  and  the 
surviversbip  of  the  deiioe.'  The  thing  might  l»e  a 
thing  capable  ofiraditio  or  delivery,  or  it  might  be 
a  promise  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  )uid  after  the 
death  of  the  testator.  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
law  about  such  donations  was  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. They  were  finally  assimdaled  to  legacies  in 
all  respects  by  JuMiniun,  though  this  had  been  done 
in  some  particulars  before  his  time.  .'>till  they  dif- 
fered m  some  respects  fmm  legacies,  for  euoh  a 
donation  could  take  effect  though  there  was  no 
heres :  and  a  filius  fumilias,  who  could  not  make  a 
will,  might,  with  his  father's  consent,  make  a  dona- 
tio mortis  causa 

The  En^flish  law  of  donationes  mortis  causa  ia 
first  stated  by  liracton'  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Digest  ;*  and  the  present  law  is  expounded  by  Lord 
llardwicke  1*  but  what  he  there  states  to  be  the 
English  law  is  not  exactly  the  law  as  slated  in 
Bracton.  The  rules  of  donationes  monis  causa  in 
English  law  are  now  prctiy  well  fixed.  Tradition 
or  delivery  is  considered  one  essential  of  such  a 
gitt,  and  the  death  of  the  donor  is  another  essential 
The  gift  must  not  be  an  absolute  gifl.  but  a  gift 
made  in  contemplation  of,  and  to  be  perfected  by 
the  death  of  tlio  donor.* 

DONA'TIO  PltfJPTER  NUPTIAS  signifies  th» 
which  is  given  by  a  husband  or  by  any  other  per- 
son  to  a  woman  on  the  occnston  of  her  marriaget 
whether  it  be  by  way  of  security  fur  her  los.  or  for 
her  support  during  the  marriage  or  widowhood. 
JusliruDn  required  this  donatio  whenever  the  wife 
brought  a  dos  ;  and  it  was  ctiacttKl  that  it  should  be 
equal  in  amount  tn  the  dos,  and  should  be  increased 
when  the  dus  was  increased.  Such  a  gift  was  the 
properly  of  the  wife,  hut  it  was  managed  by  the 
Iiusband,  and  he  was  bound  to  apply  it  to  its  proper 
purposes ;  but  he  could  not  alienate  it,  even  'vith 
the  consent  of  the  wife.* 

DONATIO'NES  INTER  VIRUM  ET  UXOREM. 
During  marriage,  neither  husband  nor  wife  could,  as 
a  general  rule,  make  a  gift  of  anything  to  one  an- 
other. This  rule  would,  however,  only  apply  where 
there  \vas  no  convenlio  in  nianum ;  fur  in  such  a 
case  the  rule  of  taw  would  he  unnecessary,  because 
a  gift  between  husband  and  wife  would  bo  legally 
impossible,  The  reason  for  this  rule  was  said  to  bo 
the  presen'ation  of  the  marriage  relation  in  its  pu- 
rity, as  a  conlrrict  subsisting  by  alTection,  and  not 
maintained  by  purchase  or  by  gift  from  one  party 
to  the  other.  The  reason  seems  a  singular  one, 
but  it  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  Roman  writers. 
It  has  apparently  a  tacit  reference  to  the  pow^r  of 
divorce,  and  appears  like  an  implied  recommenda- 
tion of  it  when  tlie  conjugal  affection  ceases.  Do- 
nationes of  this  kind  were,  however,  valid  when 
there  were  certain  considerations,  as  mortis  causa, 
divortii  causa,  sen*!  manumitiendi  gratia.  Dy  cer- 
tain imperial  constitutions,  a  woman  could  make 
gifts  lo  her  husband  in  order  lo  qualify  hiin  for  cer- 
tain honours.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  when 
there  was  no  conventio  in  manum.'  a  wife  retained 
all  her  rights  of  properly  which  she  did  not  surren- 
der on  her  marriage  {vid.  Don),  and  she  might,  during 
the  marriage,  hold  property  quite  distinct  from  her 
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DORSUARIUS. 

titwband  It  was  a  consequence  of  this  rule  as  to 
gift-s  iH-'twron  liusbririd  and  wife,  thai  fveiy  legal 
roriii  l>y  wliiclt  ihf  gilt  was  alTcrletl  lo  be  lran*ferrcd, 
as  miincipiilm,  pcssio.  and  tnidilio,  conveyed  no 
ownership;  slipiilutlniis  wtrre  not  binding,  and  ac- 
wplilatiutu's  were  no  rcleasp.  A  difficulty  migbt 
remain  as  to  usucapion,  but  the  law  proridod  fur 
this  also.  If  n  woman  received  Irnin  n  third  person 
the  property  of  her  huyband.  and  neither  the  third 
person,  nor  she.  nor  her  husband  knew  that  it  was 
the  huaband'a  property,  she  aught  acquire  the  own- 
ership by  usuoapton.  If  bolli  the  giver  and  the 
husband  knew  at  the  lime  of  the  gitl  that  it  was  the 
husband's  property,  and  thts  wife  did  not  know,  it 
might  also  bucomo  her  property  by  nsueapion  ;  but 
nql  if  she  knew,  fur  in  that  cose  the  bona  fides 
which  was  essential  to  the  commencement  of  pos- 
^^ssion  was  wanting.  If,  before  the  ownership 
was  acquired  by  usucapion,  the  husband  and  wilb 
discovered  that  it  was  the  husband's,  though  the 
liusband  did  not  choose  lo  claim  it«  there  was  no 
usucapion  ;  for  this  wouhl  have  ticen  a  mere  eva- 
sion of  llie  law.  If,  before  the  ownership  waa  ac- 
quired by  usucapion,  the  wife  alone  disco'vered  that 
it  was  the  husband's  property,  tins  would  not  de- 
stroy her  riylit  to  acquire  the  property  by  usucapion. 
This,  at  least,  is  Savigny's  ingenious  explaQolion 
uf  the  passage  in  Digest  34.  lit.  I.  s  44  The 
strictness  of  the  law  as  to  these  donations  waa  re- 
laxed in  the  time  of  S  Sevenis,  and  they  were 
made  valid  if  the  donor  died  first,  and  did  not  revoke 
bis  gift  before  death.  There  Mere  aUo  some  ex- 
ceptions as  to  the  general  rtile,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  particularize  hcrc.^ 
DON  ATI  VI.'M  ( Vid.  CosouiiuM.) 
•DONAX  {iova^,  the  species  of  reed  called  Amn- 
io  (ionax.  It  derives  its  name  from  duveu,  '•  lo  agi* 
tate'*  or  "disturb,"  from  its  being  easily  agitated  by 
tho  wind.  Phny.  in  speaking  ol  it,  aays,  "ca/amw* 
frutirntnssimu:f,  f/wi  vocattir  Vonaxy*  Virgil  styles 
It  **jluyialt»*'*  It  was  used  for  shepherds'  pipes, 
writiogp<jns,  nngliiig-rod.?,  &c.  The  modern  Greek.? 
call  it  K<i?-i^of  Sihihorp  found  it  everywhere  in 
the  marshy  grounds  * 

•DOUCAS  (JopKoc).  By  the  earlier  commenta- 
tors on  tlie  classics,  it  was  taken  for  a  species  of 
wild  goal,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  CJazellt),  or  Antrl<rpc  Dutra*.  "  In  fact,""  ob- 
serves Adam.s,  "the  Ambtan  medical  authnrSr  .\vi- 
cenna  and  Hijy  vVbbas,  were  aware  tliat  it  meant 
the  Gaxelle;  hence  the  icrm  Aopnadi^uv  of  Galen  is 
rendered  gattUam  by  ihcir  translators.  The  dApKac 
is  the  tzrbx  of  the  Hebrew  Scripltires.  It  is  also 
called  iiopi  and  tr/xi;.*'* 

DORMITUUIA.     {Vid.  House.) 
AUPOAOKL\S  rPA*H      (Tirf.  Decasmoi.) 
AQPCN  ^PA'^H,     (Vk^Drcasmos.) 
AQPOHKMAS  rrA-l^rr.  (Kh/HEMA^  rPA*H.) 
DORPEIA  orDOIlPJA.     (Vid.  Apatusu.  p.G&.) 
DOUPON.     iVid  Dkipnox) 
DOHSUA'KIUS  or  DOSSUA'RIUS  (vwropo/rof), 
•  lieast  of  burden. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was 
impossible  lo  use  wheeled  carriages,  the  produce  of 
the  country  was  home  on  the  backs  of  qundriii«*ds 
In  this  manner  the  cum,  wine,  and  oil  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  were  conveyed  to  the  seai'oasi  hy  asses, 
which  arc  described  by  Varro'  as  "  aselli  dossuarii  " 
In  these  elevated  regions,  as  we  learn  fromi  the 
aame  author.'  the  necessaries  of  life  were  brought 
to  the  pastoral  inhabitants  either  by  mares  or  by 
any  other  animal,  "quod  onus  dorso  ferre  poasit," 

1.  (Dif.  B4,  tit  l.--Savijmy,  Zeiurlinft,  ftc,  ).,  p.a70.?— S. 

(Q.  N.,  xvi.,  30,}— 3.  <G«ory,  ii.,  414.)— 4.  (B>lleH>eck,  PJun 

ClUHica,  p.  35.)— A.  (Arutot.,  11.  A.,  u.,  S.— ..ChiiR,  N.  A.,  vii., 

47^  -Uum.  Append.. I.  i.)—t.  (De  R«  Rut.,  il.,  0.}— 7.  (c.  ID.) 
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an  expression  designed  to  expIaJB  the  et>iDologf  of 

the  epithet  "dossuanus.'' 

Bcabts  of  burden  also  accompanied  the  .^nny.* 
and  were  used  lo  carry  a  part  of  the  bagi;.>u 
Llastern  coiintnes  the  camel  has  alway^i  (k   n   lu 
ployed  as  a  beast  of  burden.' 

The  "jumenta  dossuana"  carried  their  liad  el 
iher  by  means  of  panniers  {Kav&n^ta^  (vid.  Ctim 
!..«)  or  of  the  pack-saddle  (oJ'/^o).  From  nsingdii 
huter,  they  were  callcJ  '*  equi  sagn^arii.' 
sagmarii,'*  dec.,  whence  carae  the  Genn.m  '  haum 
thier,"  ^'snum-ro&s,"  dfC.,  and  the  English  "&uin{i 
ler-mulc"  and  "sumpter-horse."* 

The  following  woodcut,  rrprcsenling  a  mule 
a  camel  accompanied  by  two  Scythian  or  ( 
conductors,  is  taken  from  the  column  which 
erected  at  Constantinople  to  cotnmemorate  the  nc 
lories  of  Theodosius  I.,  and  of  which  dT%«na| 
were  made  by  cocamand  of  .Mohatninod  11. 


•DORVC'MUM  ((JopvKvioi'),a  plant,  m  dc 
ing  which,  botanical  writers  tind  snuie  d 
The  evidence  preponderates  in  favnur  of  the 
tdtuluM  DorifcmunL,  or  Shrubby  UiiidMt'cd.' 

D0RY((16pv).    iVifi.  Hasta.) 

D<JS  (GHKEK).  Euripides'  makes  Medeiai 
plain  that,  independent  of  other  misfori""  ^  »  > «_ 
women  were  subject,  ihey  were  obIii;> 
husbaudii  by  great  sums  of  money  Q, 
CiiXy).  On  tliis  the  scholiast  remarks,  Hut;  ti*0 
wrote  as  if  Medcia  had  been  his  contemporary, 
not  a  character  of  tlie  heroic  age»,  in  which  it 
customary  for  ttie  husband  to  purchase  his  wifo  i 
her  reluliuns  by  gjfla  called  Idva  or  htiva.  Tim  < 
practice  prevailed  in  the  Kast  during  the  patriart 
ages,'  and  Tacitiia*  says  of  the  ancient  Gerai 
**Dotein  iton  uxor  niarito,  sed  uxor!  martlu»  ol 

The  custom  of  the  heroic  limes  is  illuMratfi 
many  passages  in  Hcuncr.    I'hua  we  r 
urrepeiOia  and  /xt'^t'a  I6va,  or  many  gifU 
wives  were  purchasied.*     In  another  plac 
told  of  a  hundred  oxen  and  a  thousand 
goals  having  been  given  by  a  Tliracian 
maternal  granJfallier.  w'noac  daughter  he  was 
to  marry.     Moreover,  the  poetical  epithet, 
6oiatJ^  ap|tlied  to  femaics,  is  supposed  lo  have  1 
origin  in  tlie  prei:cr.ts  of  this  sort  which  wcnj 
to  a  woman's  relatives  on  her  marriage 
nupiial  gills,  however,  or  equivalents  for  them, 
returned  to  the  husband  in  the  event  of  tlce 
mission  of  aduitery  by  Lis  wife,  and  pvi 
other  cases.*' 

We  must  not  infer  from  the  above  tiicto 
was  not  Ubual  in  thot>e  times  for  relations  to 
portion  with  a  woman  when  she  married 
contrar>',  menti<in  is  niade^'  of  the  fieiAio,  of 
nage  gitls  which  men  gave  with  their  da 
(cTcdwKav),  and  we  arc  told  by  ^Esehines**  of 
the  sons  of  Theseus  having  received  a 
near  Amphipolis  as  a  ^pv^,  or  dower  with  his 
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■J)IIACHMA. 


DRACO. 


ikw 3        1 

bolos 4        35 

boltu 0        S 

ma 9        3 

bm I        7       2 

drachm 3        3 

ina  conuined  100  drachinip,  and  wxis,  ron- 

,  rqual  to  AU  Im    3W  .  and  ihc  mlcnt  60 
d  was  11)08  equal  to  S43f.  16^.  Otl     Re- 
\  the  value  of  the  differeiit  talents  among 
iks.  pid.  Talkkt. 

btmdrachm  m  later  times  was  called  sta- 
b  it  has  been  doubled  whether  it  t>ore  that 
[the  lltHinshm^  times  of  the  Republic*  We 
kt  sULer,  In  writers  of  that  age,  UHually  &ig- 
[old  coin,  equal  in  value  lo  twenty  drachmie 
nu)  ,  but  ihrn?  apiw^r  srrnni;  rfasons  for 
[  ibal  the  tctradrachm,  even  in  the  age  of 
lies  and  Xeitupbon,  was  sometimes  called 
lame." 

bolos,  in  later  limes,  was  of  bronze  ;*  but  in 
times  of  Athens  we  only  read  of  silver  obols, 
Kov^  was  a  copper  cuiu,  and  the  eigtith  part 
Bl.     fV.J.  .Efl,  p.  30.) 

Lttic  standard  wna  used  at  Ccirinth,  Cyrene, 
Bthas,  and  in  Acamanin,  AniphiUx-hia.  Leu- 
^nj8,  and  Sicily  ;  it  was  thu  standard  uf 
gold,  and  was  intrcMlucPd  by  Alexander  for 
0O.  llie  .l^ginetan  standard  appears  to 
m  used  in  Greece  in  very  early  limes.  Ac- 
to  nioet  ancient  writers,  money  was  first 
I  .'Ggina  by  order  of  Pheidon  of  Argos  (cid 
js) ;  and  the  ^ginetan  standard  was  used 
It  all  the  states  of  llie  Peloponnesus,  witli 
iptton  of  Corinth  It  was  also  used  in  Bteo- 
in  some  other  parts  of  noriUern  Greece, 
Ibe  Attic  stAndaril  prevailed  moat  in   iho 

and  commercial  states. 


HUH    DRACHMA.      BR1TI8M   HUIKVM. 
ACTHAt.    SIZE. 

rcnige  weight  of  the  ^ginetan  drachma, 

by  Mr   Hussey"  from  the,  coins  of  .'Egina 

Dthi,  was  96  grains.    It  contains  about  ^yi 

the  weight  alloy.     Hence  its  value  is  93 

93 
fpure  silver,  or,  as  before,  ——  of  a  shilling ; 

oU  7 

li.  U.  3  2  farthings.  The  largest  coin  of 
iuetan  standard  appears  tu  have  been  the 
U.  and  the  values  of  the  different  coitis  of 
idard  are  as  follow : 


Attic  obols,  and  that  the  ..-Eginetan  talent  contained 
10,000  Attic  draeSmia?.  His  authonly,  however, 
cannot  hA  of  any  weight  against  the  evidence  of  ex- 
isting coins ;  for  the  coniparimve  value  of  .tJgino- 
Ian  and  Attic  money  is  a  plain  fact,  which  ran  b« 
proved  by  experiments.  Hut,  as  Mr.  Hussey  re- 
marks.* Pollux,  **  when  he  speaks  of  the  Attic 
draohmoe,  dt>e3  not  mean  iho  money  of  the  full 
weight,  which  was  coined  in  the  lime  of  [*cnc|e.%  or 
Xcnophon,  but  such  as  passeO  for  Atiic  in  the  Aw- 
gustau  and  following  ages,  namely,  the  Ri^man  dena- 
rius ;  and  this,  too,  not  of  the  earhest  standard,  at 
the  rale  of  60  or  61  grains,  tnit  as  it  was  coined 
when  the  weight  had  been  reduced  to  Jth  of  the  Ro- 
man ounce,  or  about  63  grains.*'    (Vid.  Dbnaritis  ) 


mu.     Tmn. 

Fartb. 

1 

0683 

3 

1  166 

4 

233 

6 

25 

1         I 

3 

2         3 

S 

of  the  ^ginetan  drachma  to  ihc 
rding  to  the  value  given  al>ove,  is  as  03 
or  us  4  18  to  3  nearly.     According  to  Pol- 
r^ter,  the  proportion  was  5  to  3  ;  for  he 
hhat  the  ^gtneun  drachma  was  equal  lo  10 


-J.  (I!rw«.y,  IbiJ-,  p,  49.)-S.  (TlincyO., 
.■»  •  ooU.— Xrn..  II«U.,  v.,  li..  «  21.)— 4.  (ta- 
Uh  vol.  1..  r  &4N,  ed.  Rota.^— A.  (|t.  90,  00.)— 


.AOINETAK    DRACHMA.        SntTISn    IIUf98tIM. 
ACTUAL    BIZK. 

The  Attic  and  .Cginetan  were,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  chief  ataudarda  of  money  in  Greece ; 
but  there  was  a  third  standard  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, namely,  that  of  ihc  early  coinage  of  Mai;e*Ion, 
which  was  also  adopted  by  the  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  average  weight  of  the  Macedonian 
drachma  was  109  4  grains  ;  and,  a.ssuming  the 
same  quantity  of  alloy  as  in  the  .fginctan  drachma;, 
it  would  be  worth  in  our  money  U.  3(/.  2  8  far- 
things, or  very  nearly  I«.  3.fJ.  U  has  been  sup- 
posed, however,  by  some  writers,  that  this  drachma 
was  in  rcahiy  a  didrachm ;  but  the  exisltnco  of 
large  silver  coins  of  four  times  this  weight  is  an  ar- 
gument for  believing  il  to  be  the  drachma,  as  we  do 
noV  find  any  notice  of  eigbtdrachma;  pieces. 

As  the  Romans  reckoned  in  sesterces,  so  the 
Greeks  generally  reckoned  by  di-nchmic  ;  and  when 
a  sum  is  mentioned  in  the  Attic  writers  without 
any  speciiicalion  of  the  unit,  drachmae  ore  usually 
meant." 

DRACO.    I.  {Vid.  SioNi  MiUTABi*.) 

•II.,  or  (T/«iicui' ;^fr^tr«iof. the  I^nd  Dragon.  "All 
the  classical  authors,"  olMcrvcs  Adams,  *'  speak  of 
the  Land  Dragon  as  Iniing  a  most  formidable  ani- 
mal, and  of  immense  bulk,  some  say  SO,  some 
00,  and  some  80  cubils  in  length.  Si.  Augustine 
calls  hini  the  largest  animal  upon  the  face  of  tho 
earth.  Two  species  are  described ;  one  with  wings, 
and  the  other  without  wtngs."  'IT.ese  accounts  but 
ill  agree  with  the  following  description  of  the  Draco 
Tolans,  L  ,  by  M.  I'.^bbu  Donnaterre ;  '*  I^  plus  grand 
dc3  intlividua  qu'on  conserve  au  Cabinet  du  Roj  a 
liuit  iMuces  deux  lignes  de  longueur  tolalc.  11  est 
doux.  foible,  tranquille.  c'est  le  moioa  a  craindre 
de  tous  les  reptiles.  Pourrat-on  se  persuader  quo 
c'est  Dragon  a  plusieurs  tetcs,  qui  reunissoil  I'agil 
itc  de  I'aigle,  la  force  do  lion,  qui  voraissoit  dea 
flammes,  et  dont  les  anriens  nous  ont  fait  tin  pein- 
ture."'  BtifTon  also  calls  it  the  flying  Lizard,  a 
little  harmless  anunal  that  only  preys  on  insects. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary stories  of  antiquity  regarding  the  Dragon  must 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  exaggerated  re[>orts  of 
travellers  about  the  Boa.  Corutnctor.  I  shall  point 
out  one  circumstance  which  leads  forcibly  to  this 
conclusion.  ..^lian  gives  an  account  ol  a  Dragon 
of  extraordinary  size,  namely,  70  cubits  long,  which 
Alexander  the  Great  saw  in  India,  and  which  was 
kept  as  an  object  of  worship.    The  poet  Nonnus, 

I.  (p.  n.)-a.  (BOcUl,  Pab-Econ.  of  Atfariu,  i.,  p.  i9,}— « 
(Encye.  Method.,  lib.  xuiit.,  ttl.) 
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DROMEDARIUS. 


DUPLTCARn 


alsa  i«p(*atci]1y  cunnecU  the  Dragon  wjlb  the  In- 
dian worship  »r  Barcliiis  *  Now  it  in  known  ihal 
iIk.*  Uoa  ia  woraliipiietl  even  Lo  this  day  in  some  jiarts 
of  liuidiwtan  Still  farther,  if  ll»o  reader  will  com- 
pare llie  descriptions  of  tlie  Ethiopian  dragons  git- 
en  by  .-Ehan'  and  I'hilo'  wiUi  ihe  stories  whidi 
Pliny*  and  DiodoruB  Siculus*  tell  of  serpents,  lie 
will  readily  perceive  that  they  are  all  retcrahle  to 
the  great  Boa.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  may  be  drawn  frum  the  famous  group  of 
the  *'  Lnocrton"  in  ihc  Vaiicau.  It  must  strike  every 
pt.'rson  who  hafi  seen  a  model  of  it,  that  1,1)6  immense 
serpents  which  are  roiled  around  ihc  human  fi^niros 
represent  Iloas.  Now  these  Ber[)enta  an:  called 
"  draconcs"  by  Pliny'  in  describing  the  group,  and 
by  VirgiP  in  his  reflation  of  the  event  which  furuo* 
the  subject  of  it  I^rd  Uyron.'  by-the-way,  is  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  in  calling  the  serpent  of  the  l.ao- 
coon  an  "asp,"  since  the  asp  was  a  eomparaii^'rl}* 
small  reptile,  and  is  said  by  Nicander  and  other 
toxien!ogi»ts  to  despatch  its  victim  without  pain. 
But  the  following  passage  in  Jerome's  life  of  Hi- 
lariua  puts  the  identity  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Jiua 
beyond  dispute ;  '*  Siquidcm  Draco,  mirre  magnitu- 
dinis,  qiios  geiUilt  noinine  Boa*  vueant,  ah  eo  >qucid 
tarn  gran<Ies  sml  ut  bovcs  glulire  aoleant,  ninnrm 
hte  vastabat  provjnciam,"' tJcc.  In  confirmation  of 
lie  theory  which  ia  here  sought  to  he  ej^lahiished, 
ihc  reader  is  referred  tu  the  remarks  of  Griflilh  in 
his  edition  o(  Guvier.  It  mny  be  staled  with  rc- 
ganl  to  the  etymology  of  the  term  ISoa^  that,  ae- 
cunting  to  some  of  the  ancient  wiiters,  thi:i'  seipeuL 
was  BO  called  from  its  habit  of  following  the  hinds. 
in  onler  to  fasten  itself  to  tlio  teats  of  cows  and 
suck  their  milk  (*'  bourn  lacte  delect  a  ntur").  The 
so-called  boas  of  the  Eastern  continent  belong  prop- 
erlv  10  the  genus  Pi/lKon^* 

•DILVCONT'IUM  (ApaKovrtof),  a  plant  answer- 
ing, according  lo  Fuchsius,  DmUina'Us,  Sprengel. 
and  other  iHUanical  authorities,  to  the  Anim  Dra- 
runcu/ta,  or  Dragon  herb  "It  is  the  rdpxuv  of 
Simeon  Seih.  The  dQaKOvnov  (Ttftov  is  the  Arum 
Ifalicuni,  Lam.,  according  to  Sprengel.  Stackhou&e 
makes  the  fipaJtovriov  of  Thenphraslus  to  bn  the 
Arum  maeulatum,  or  siwlled  ^^'ake-robin."" 

•DHEP'AMS  (dpfTTOTif)*  the  name  of  a  bird  inci- 
dentally menlioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  Ac- 
cording lo  (iaza  and  Scahger,  it  is  the  same  with 
the  Heed-aparrow  ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by 
Hardintm.  Schneider  is  inelinnd  to  rank  it  under 
the  genus  Procellana  of  Linnaeus,  culled  in  English 
the  Petrel,  or  Sea-swallow." 

'DKOMEDAK'IUS,  the  Dromedary,  or  Camflus 
Dromcdarius^  L.  Tliis  is  the  Arabian  Camel  (Ka|U- 
jjka^  'A/M/fiOf.  Arii>tot.  ;  Camelus  Arabia,  Pltn.), 
having  only  one  hunch,  the  Bactrian  having  two. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  Dromedary  la  only 
a  breed  of  the  ono-hunch  kind.  The  name  is  of 
Greek  ongin,  and  refers  lo  tlic  flectness  of  the  ani- 
mal (d/*«'»«of.  **a  race").  The  one-hunch  species 
extends  from  the  foot  of  Caucasus  over  Persia  and 
Turkey,  Arabia,  northern  Africa,  and  India.  (Vid. 
Cauclus.)  Those  of  Turkey  arc  the  strongest,  and 
best  suited  for  burden ;  those  of  Arabia  and  Bom- 
bay the  hghtosl  ,  and  those  of  India,  where  there 
are  breeds  for  both  purposes  constantly  supplied  by 
fresh  iinporlatiuns  frim  the  northwest,  are  yet 
prt>bably  mferior  in  ihcir  class  lo  those  more  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  original  climate." 


1.  {Dionrs.  li.,  AV ;  ii.,  II,  Ac.)— 3.  (\.  A.,  ii.  tl.)— S. 
(c.  M.}—4.  lU.  N^  wii.,  H.)— 4.  (lit..  10.  37.)— fl.  (II.  N., 
M»Ti,.  4  >— T.  (-fio.,  ii.,  S».)— 8.  (Childii  HuoU.  if.,  IW.J— 
fl.  {Adam»,  Ap|«si»'l.,  •■  »■) — 10.  (firifrnh**  Cil«ftr,  rnl.  If.,  p. 
W7.  •CD  >— II.  (ThPofhrn*!.,  H.  P.,  u.,  SJ.— Di<«^<»r..  ri.,I». 
— l*aiiL.  jf:<iii..  »u.,  3.— Adanw,  Ap|*t>n>i..  ■.  v.]— 1».  (AnakA., 
K.  A.,  i.,  I.— riin..  U.  N..  xi.,  107.— AJuni,  A|>|Wfida,  *.  v.)  — 
13.  (ftriflilh'*  Cgviwr,  Toi.  iy.,  f.49.) 
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•DRY'INrs  (dpvfvpc),  a  specie?  of 
called  from  it£  lodging  in  the  hollows  of 
"  an  oak").     According  to  Nicander.'  it 
called  ^t?.td/»f,  an  appellation  given  it  hpcaiiie 
scales  are  rough  like  tliose  of  a  tortoise  {jO^ 
"  a  tortoise").    Sprengel  supptisia  il  lo  be  the 
btr  Ubcrtinut.    Ciesner  says  il  is  called  in  Enj 
the  Sca-snail.* 

•DRYOCALAPTES  iApvoxa7.uimjc),  the 
or  M'oodpecker.  *•  About  thr  three  species 
scribed  by  Arisloile/**  remarks  Adams,  "there] 
considerable  dtmbt.  The  lirat  two  would  ai 
be  the  Picnt  Martius,  L..  or  the  black  W< 
and  the  Piru*  rinf/i*.  the  green  Wood]  __ 
Popinjay.  That  the  largest  speeie«  is  the 
inejor,  or  Whitwoll,  has  been  conjectured,  but 
not  be  aflirmed  with  certainly.  'J'he  >[ 
tophanes  was  most  prt>bably  the  Pir.u> 

•DRYOPT'ERIS  (<V""^"P'f).   ■ 
Sprengel,  the  Pohpodium  ^Iryopuria,  or  Oak-rf 
Dierbach,  however,  holds  that  the  Arpfmium 
turn  mprum  is  also  comprehended  under  it.' 

•DRYPIS  (iVfi^tVK  according  lo  Sprx-n-d 
Starkhouse,  tlie  Diypia  apinaa.  Sclmeidcr, 
ever,  hn?  doubts  • 

*DRYS  (.V'rl,  Iho  Oak.     ( Vtd.  QvKUcn.) 

DUCENAKli,  iho  name  of  various  officers 
magistrates,  of  whom  the  principal  were 
low: 

I.  DocBNARii  was  the  name  given  lo  the 
procuratorcs,  who  received  a  salary  of  200 1 
tia.     Dion  f'assius'  says  that  the  proruratoretl 
received  a  sjilary  in  il"  lime  of  Augustus,  nnd 
they  derived  their  title  from  the  amount  of' 
salary      We  thus  read  of  centenarii.  tr 
as  well  as  of  diicenarii.*    Claudius  gninl 
procuratnres  diicenarii  the  consular  omi 

II.  DrcBN.*Rii  formed  a  class  or  decun'a 
CCS,  and  were  first  established  by  Angiiatus.' 
wore  BO  called  l»eoaU8c  their  property,  as 
the  census,  onl'  imounted  to  200  sestertta 
appear  to  hnvr.-  i.ied  causes  of  small  impnrtanciT.' 

III.  Di;cK»A»ii  were  in  later  times  officers 
commanded  t^^^>  centuries,  and  whb  hr-ld  the  H 
rank  as  the  pnini  hastati  in  the  ancient  h 

DUCKNTE'SIMA  was  a  tax  of  half 
upon  alt  things  stdd  at  public  auctions, 
sima,  or  tax  of  one  per  cent.,  was  first  cMahTIa 
by  Augustus,*"  and  was  reduced  to  half  per  cent] 
Tiberius.'*    The  tax  was  abolished  nltogeiber^ 
Caligula  as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,'*  vb( 
we  find  on  some  of  ihc  coins  of  this  erai 
IcUers  R.  C  C  ,  that  is,  Remitaa  DucaUn 
one  of  his  coins,  preserved  in  the  Brilic^h 
we  find  on  the  obverse,  C.  Cje^x^.   Divi. 
pRON.  Ata.,  and  S.  C.  in  the  centre  with  the  zi 
liberty ;  and  on  the  reverse,  Pos.  M.  T«.  P. 
p.  Cos.  Des.  III.,  and  in  the  centre  R.  C  C. 
last  three  lelters  have  been  inleqireted  by 
writers  In  mean  Rei  Censutc  Conacirator ;  but 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interprelaliou  givm 
is  the  correct  one." 

DUPLICA'IUI  were  soldiers  who  received  dc 
pay  or  double  allowance  for  their  services." 
are  fre<iuenlly  mentioned  in  in»criptionsL,'*bnt 
commonly  under  the  name  of  duplarii."  lo  one 


1.  (Nirai:d.,  Tb«r.,4Il.>— I  (Aduns.  Appenil.,  t.  *^ 
A.,  nii..  i.) — 4.  (Anatt^-,  Avei,  305.— .(jIuda,  A[^ 
—%.  <l>kwcar.,  iu..  1S6. — Galea,  I>«  bimnl.,  %\. 
prnd.,  f,  T.)— <.  (ThiwphrmfC.,  II.  P.,  i-,  lO.j— T.  (Ii 
{Vm/.   Caiiitolin.,   P«Ttin.,  5.  —  OiTlii.   lotcnp..   N«, 
(Suet.,  CUad.,  M.}— 10.  (Sort.,  OcUv..  32  »— 11- 
Ram.  Pnntrerhl,  p.  413.)  —  IS.  (Vri^'i..  ii.,  6.-1 
•criji,,  No.  3444-1—13.  (Tant.,  Ann  .  i..  Ts  i— 1"!|.  (LI 
— 14.  (Sort.,  Cii.,  16.)— 16.  [Vtd.  Efkhol.  t>wtr.  N< 
9S4.— Orrlh,  Itucnp.,  No.  701. H-)?-  i\\m.  D«  Ui 
W.  eti.  MOiler.— Li'^  il-,  59.— Oielli,  No.  3533.>-l| 
Nh.  S»3.  4094.)-1tl.  (Or<Ui,  Nob.  3531,  U3S>,M-«,f 
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iform  (luplicarius  occurs.'    Vegetius* 
irea  inilites. 
no.     O'ld.  Actio,  p.  19.) 
r<DIUS.     (V.rf.  As.  p.  HI.) 
IVIH!,  ur  ihc  t^^-o  nifii,  the  name  of  various 
ten  and  functionaripa  at  Kome.  and  in  tht> 
ami  municipia.     In  inscnplinns  wc  also 
'Xi  ihe  form  liuomwr/*'  and  duonr* 
VHVifti  Ji'iti  DiLDNDo  were  tUo  highest  ma- 
t  iQ  itio  municipal  lowns.    (TfJ.  Colomia, 

tvHviiii  Natalcb  were  extraordinary  magia- 
fho  were  created,  whenever  occasion  re- 
br  the  purjtose  of  equipping  ami  rrpaJring 
-  They  ap(>ear  to  have  been  onginaJly 
1  by  the  con^nl^  ond  dictators,  but  were 
ted  by  the  people  B.C.  311* 
QimvUI  PttftOUELUONIS.     {Vid.   Pesoukl- 

pDHvni  QciKQiTKxxALKs  wer©  the  censors 
iniripal  luwns,  and  must  not  be  confuund- 
he  duumviri  juri  dicundo.    ( Vid.  Cocoma, 

tFHviBt  Saiiiokum  Originally  had  tlie  charge 
(bylhne  bonks  Thfir  duties  were  after- 
charged  by  the  deccmcin  aacria  /acivndta. 
pKMVIRl,  p.  34U.) 

vmnRi  were  also  appointed  for  the  pur- 
nilding  or  dedtcatmg  a  temple.* 

E. 

KUS  {Iftrvo^),  Ebony.  According  to  Vir- 
fc  was  the  only  cnuniry  ihai  produced  it. 
les,*  however,  n^niarks,  that  it  grows  also 
in;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  llcrtHlotus'  in 
lony  is  »p(>ken  tit'  among  the  ariieles  of 
rid  by  the  Ethiopians  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
bereibre,  the  name  of  Elhiopia  w  to  be 
a  very  gencml  sense  for  tlio  ciuuntry  of 
M  races,  and  may  consequently  include  la- 
te Virgil  is  in  error.  Notwithstanding  the 
I  botanists  who  hare  travclted  into  India, 

not  been  able,  unid  recently,  to  dcier- 
vhat  tree  the  Kbony  was  to  be  assi|;ncd. 

C4*rtain  ttial  it  is  one  of  the  genus  Ihoapy- 
vork  on  the  Materia  Medira,  published  at 
'  says  that  Ebony  is  the  wood  of  a  tree 
UieTamoul  language  Auha  Murim/n,  which 
Dnddntly  in  the  Gaugam-Ci rears,  m  Berar, 

in  ihn  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  natives 
^aMga^uha,  Accordmg  to  tlie  author  of  the 
I  mentioned,  it  is  the  Dioapi/rua  Ehenaster 
;  As  regards  tli*'  name  which  the  Greeks 
tns  have  given  this  tree,  and  which  it  stiH 
in  the  languages  of  Europe,  it  may  be  re- 
[liat  It  comes  from  the  Hebrew  liomonym 
Its  Arabic  name,  Abnmta^  ia  nothing  more 
Ktmiptiun  from  /iSei'Of."  "Modern  bota- 
ys  AdaniB.  "  have  applied  various  names  to 
y-lree,  namely,  Ebemta  Crcttca,  J>. ;  Dios- 
ianorylon,  Koxb. ;  I)  Elienus  and  ELenas- 
E.  ;  and  Ehfitoiyhn  rervm,  E.  TlieoptiraH- 
joticrs  an  Elwmy  shrub,  which  Sprengel,  in 
D  of  Dioacorides,  holds  to  be  the  AnikyHis 
It  is  tlie  (tame  as  the  Vtilnertiria  of  Tourne- 
lely,  Woundwort),  and  hence  it  is  now 

^k^fltM  VulncntTia."** 

BSE'lS  Cf.ifiJ?(V).  a  ppecics  of  Fish.  "  It 
(war  that  the  fv"Vf  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
rent  from  that  of  Opptan  and  .£lian,  and 

i,  No.  35M.)— a.  (ii.,7.)-3.  (Orelli.  iMcnp.,  No. 
OfvlU.  Ni>.  3SM.>— 5.  (Liv.,  ix.,  Mi  xt.,  IS,  W ; 
\t^tPrt,  lie  Mil.  Nnv.,  p.  3^.)— fl.  (I.tv..  vit.,  S8 : 
»»o^  41  )-T.  {0.-..ra.,  li..  1IT.)-S  (..,  l«.)-y. 
10.  fM«l«n*  MctlirAf  oy  WkiloUw  Aintlio,  M^Jnu, 
CfttCk  rkwt  (U  Vinpl«»  p.  aXtitu,  &c.>— 19  (Adaioi, 


that  the  former  oorres[ionds  lo  the  Echtnns  rmuer^ 
Ua,  E  ,  or  Suckmg-lish^  and  the  latter  to  the  Pciro- 
myzon  LampeJra,  il,  or  Eaniprey-eel  Artedi  states 
that  the  Oatajaaa  (>ti/.afidj-)  of  Galen  corresponds 
to  the  ].amprey,  and  Hondelet  and  Nnnuius  rcfi*r 
the  36t7JAa  of  ijitrabo  to  the  same.  The  anocnl 
I  stories  about  its  stopping  vessels  in  their  courso 
woidd  appear  tu  be  falmlous,  and  yet  ii  la  worthy  of 
I  notice  that  they  are  &tdl  credited  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Dalmatia  and  the  neighbouring'  eounines."^ 

*ECiriLM  {Ixiov),  a  plant,  supposed  to  bo  a 
remedy  against  the  bjie  of  a  \\\\qt  (fit'C)  *'  Tho 
Echium  vuigarcy  or  common  Viper's  Biigloss,  has 
been  generally  acknowledged  to  bo  the  extov  of  Ni- 
cander  and  Dioscorides;  but,  according  to  Spren* 
gel,  this  is  a  mistake,  since  the  flowers  of  the  AVAium 
tulgare  are  blue,  whereas  Dioscoridea  describes 
those  of  the  t^iov  as  being  purple.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, however,  ihai  the  Greeks  used  the  temia 
Kop^vpeo^  and  Top^t/poeidvf  '"  ^  loose  manner,  ap- 
plying  il  lo  other  colours  besides  purple,  and  more 
especially  to  the  dark  Hue  colour  of  ihe  sea,  which 
would  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  colours  of  the  Viper's 
Bugloss.*  On  the  subject  of  the  purpU  colours  of 
the  ancients,  Sahnasius  remarks,*  "  Caruleus  color^ 
guem  Gmei  xvavoth'  rocnnl^  nihil  ahud  eat  guam  pur- 
pura ielutior  et  paliidtor." 

•ECHI'MIS  (a*vof).  E.  the  tx*v<K  jr^pfl«oc  ia 
the  Hedgehog,  or  Erinaeeua  Europtrua.  The  mud- 
em  Or^k  name  is  a.^ovrC'^^oi/jof.  The  first  part 
of  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  uKavfia  {Acanthiaa 
BulgoTta  twalraa,  Klein).  The  flesh  of  the  Hedge- 
hog is  prescribed  in  Syria  medicinally  in  some  dis- 
orders. UuBsell  says  he  saw  the  animal  carrying 
grapes  as  well  as  mulberries  on  its  prickles,  a  story 
which  certainly  needs  contirmation  • 

*^11.  A  testaceous  genus  containing  man^^speciet: 
in  English,  Ihe  yea-urcti;n.  Anstotle  gives  a  very 
minute  descnplion  of  this  genus.  "The  t;r»'or  W^ 
^6tfxuf  is  no  doubt,"  observns  Adamsi,  "  the  E<htnita 
eaeukniuSf  I..,, called  in  English  the  edible  Sea-urchin. 
The  two  species  called  oTrd-ajvor  and  pftiaon^  can- 
not be  salisfacLonly  dclemiinfd.  The  diflercnco 
orijabitats  in  the  Eand  and  Sea  urchin  gave  rise  to 
the  Greek  proverb  expressive  of  irreconcilable 
habilB  :  irptv  hr  iK-A  Ix^^'^^  <C  ^X/av  iAffottv.*** 

HI.  {Vid.  Uiitie) 

•ECHIS  and  ECHIDNA  (ft'f»  Ix'f^ra).  *'  Most 
of  the  ancient  authors  who  treat  of  serpents  repre- 
sent these  as  the  Male  and  Ecinalo  Viper ;  but.  from 
the  descriptions  of  them  given  by  Nicandcr,  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  distinct  species.  Sprengel 
accordingly  refers  the  .Asiatic  Ixidva  to  the  Cduhtr 
Mgypttita,  the  Euro|H'an  /^idwa  to  the  CtAuler 
Bmia,  and  the  /^'f  to  tlie  Coluber  Ammodytea.  1'ho 
word  i^fUQv  is  often  applied  kot'  f^oxn^  to  Ihe  Vi[>cr 
( Coluber  BsruaX  and  hence  ^TjpiaKTi  is  used  to  signify 
the  Electuary  of  \  ipcrs.  The  Viper  is  the  Ephe  of 
Scripture."' 

ECCLCSIA  (kuKyrjaia).  The  U^^rtoiai  of  the 
Athenians  were  general  assemblies  of  the  citizens, 
in  which  they  met  to  discuss  and  determine  upon 
matters  of  public  interest.  These  assemblies  weie 
eiiher  ordinary,  and  held  four  tunes  in  each  pr>lany, 
or  ntraariimaTy,  that  is,  specially  convened  U[ion 
any  sudden  emergency,  and  therefore  called  avy- 
nXijTai.  On  occasions  of  extreme  importance  when 
it  was  dcbimblc  for  as  many  persons  as  pof^sible  to 
be  present  at  the  discussion  of  any  question,  Ihe 
people  were  auimnoncd  by  express  from  the  country 


I.  (Amtut.,  H.  A^  ii.,  14.— JGlian,  N.  A.,  i..  3fi  ,  ii.,  17.— 
Oppiut,  Ilkl..  i..  SS3.— AdaiDf.  Append.,  t.  f.t— 3.  (Ditwouv^ 
ir.,  39.— Nicfcwl..  Ther,  637.— Adanii.  Appcml.,  ».%.)— Z.  (Ia 
Trnntl-,  lib.  "Ir  pHllin.  p.  160—4.  {Anrt<j<.,  H.  A.,  i.,  0.- 
SiUliorft,  MSS.  in  Wftlpale's  Mtfraoin,  vol.  i.,  jt.  905.)  —  9. 
(ArwUit.,  U.  A.,  ir.,  S.— AdBnu,  Apptr4.,  t.  r,>— 4.  (Ailuru, 
ApiMid.,  ».  V.) 
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to  the  city,  and  (l»cn  liic  assembly  was  called  a 
KaraiX^aiu,  thr  proper  mvaniat; of  naroAaXtif  being 
to  e;ill  from  the  cuuntr>'  intu  tin:  city.  Tbo  ordi- 
nary iiHsoiiilitIrs  wvn*  eiiUcd  voiufioi  ur  KVfilai,  ac- 
cordiiig  U>  tlin  itctioliuiit  uii  Aristophanes,*  whu 
itiorcnvor  infurrtis  iia  lliat  lliPfc  wpw  three  audi  in 
»«vpry  month.  IJut,  accurdinp  to  thtj  bt'«t-infonned 
granimanunit,  wliu  lullitwiil  Arislollc,  the  name  kv-  i 
ola  was  nppropriiiled  tu  the  first  only  ol'iho  rrgular  | 
assfmtjlii'tj  »1  each  prytuny.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
at^cMunt  given  by  PuUux'  and  linrpiior^iion,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  luserts  that  the  third  of  the  rejiular 
aMtembliea  in  each  prytany  waa  partly  dirvotcd  to 
tht;  rcceptiun  of  ainhaasadors  from  furt^jgn  t«ialc». 

Ari:4iuphnn(*8,  however,  in  the  Arhitrntan>4,*  rcp- 
reiKiint^i  Hitibntusiidiira  who  had  just  returned  from 
IVn<ia  and  Thr^uie  U!>  giving  an  ar«>oiint  tif  thuir 
embassy  in  u  Kvpia  Uit/~ri(jio,  uhich,  according  to 
Tolhix*  wimld  )>v  not  tho  llnrd,  but  the  first  of  the 
regular  assemblies.  With  a  view  of  roconciltng 
these  ducrepancicit,  Schomaim*  suppoeea  that  Solon 
orlf^inally  appointed  out'  rc/fular  assembly,  called 
KVfua,  to  hi;  hild  on  a  certam  day  of  every  pntany. 
and  timt  fittc rward  additional  a»8cmbliejt  wrrit  ipHti- 
lutvd,  aj>proprinted  rcMpoetively  to  particular  pur- 
po^ien,  ihotLgti  the  term  nvpia  was  still  reserved  for 
the  assembly  funnerly  so  called.  If,  however,  the 
U'[)Teaentalion  of  AnjtU>|iliHiiea  in  in  aareeincnl  wilh 
the  praetice  of  hia  age.  wu  must  farllier  suppose, 
what  ut  very  probable,  ibul  the  arrangements  fur 
business,  an  de&cribcd  by  Pollux,  were  not  always 
observed  even  in  the  lime  of  the  poet ;  and  niiuro.  a 
few  years  after  Anstuilc'tt  lime,  many  ehanKm  took 
place  in  the  cunstitulioii  uf  Athens,  it  nuiy  have 
happened  that  ihe  niuiic  KVfiia  was  tlu'ii  ^iven  to  all 
the  rc'iiulyr  .issemhlie*.  in  whioh  rase  llii'  srhnljant 
probubly  nil  fititied  the  cu»tom»  and  lenii^  ol  a  lat*^ 
agi'  Willi  iht'so  of  an  earlier  jHinod.  Mua-ovor.  the 
nuinlKT  nf  prylaiiii»  in  i^aitli  year,  ori||;iiially  ten,  one 
for  each  tribe,  was.  on  the  morcaae  m  the  number 
of  the  trilHs  at  Athenfi,  raised  to  twelve,  »o  that 
Iha  prylauies  would  then  oiineide  with  tl.o  nuxitbf* 
ul  the  year .  a  fact  which,  taken  ui  conjunclloii  with 
Jlber  eircumHluncos/  soeiru  to  show,  that  thi>  ao- 
Ihoritiott  who  speak  of  ihreu  regular  assemblies  in 
carh  month  had  in  view  the  tirfie«  when  a  prylany 
ami  ft  month  were  the  same  thing.  Somo  authors 
hitvo  endravonred  to  detemiinn  the  particular  days 
on  which  ihe  f<riir  n  i^utar  assembtiea  of  each  pryla- 
ny were  ln'M  ;  tiui  Schomanii*  has  proved  almost  to 
deinonslnituiii,  that  tin-re  were  no  invariably  fixed 
days  of  assembly  ;  and  al  any  rale,  even  if  there 
were,  wc  have  not  snllicicnt  data  to  dett^rminc  them. 
Ulptan''  says,  in  allusion  to  the  times  when  there 
wore  throe  nsnembliej*  in  every  month,  that  ono  was 
hold  on  the  eleventh,  another  atiottt  the  twentieth, 
a  third  ahoui  the  thirttelh,  of  each  month  .  and  it  is, 
of  course,  not  improbable  that  ibey  were  always 
held  at  nearly  equal  intervals. 

The  place  in  which  the  assembliea  were  anciently 
held  was.  wc  are  told  by  Harpocration,'  the  ayopu. 
Aflcrward  they  were  tran&ferrcd  to  the  Pnyx.  and 
at  last  to  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  other 
places.  Thus  ThuiTydides*  speaks  of  the  people  be- 
ing summoned  to  the  l^ynx^  the  usual  place  of  as- 
«4tmbly  m  his  limca  ;  and  ArisLo()hane«,i<>  in  descri- 
bing "  Dcmus."  the  rf'prcseiitutive  of  the  Athenian 
pct>|»lc,  just  as  "  .lolin  JJuU"  is  uf  the  E-lnglisfi,  calls 
that  character  ^v^of  Ilt'ciinj-c,  or  Uf^mus  of  the 
(parish  of)  Puyx :  a  joke  by  which  tliat  place  is 
repraacnted  as  the  home  of  the  Athenians.  7*hc 
iKoatton  of  It  was  (o  tho  weal  of  Uio  Arciupagus,  on 

I.  (Aohar..  19.)  — 5.  (vili..  Un.)  —  3.  fM-J— 4.  (!>..  Comtl.,  c. 
|.»-fl.  (S-^Uniaim,  (I,.  iH~f'  (it.,  CH-7.  |ft<]  Itcwottli.,  c. 
TlnuKr..  ji.  TWl.)— 6.  t».  V.  lUfcwiti  *A0>«o^in|.)— •-  (Till,  07.) 
— ja  f&iujt.,  4M.J 
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a  slope  connected  with  Mount  Lycabeliii<i  *ftd 
ly,  at  IcaEt,  within  the  walU  of  llie 
somicircular  in  fonn,wiUi  u  boundary  ^^ 
and  part  masonry,  and  an  area  ot'  about  iUj 
square  yards.     On  the  north  the  ground  waa 
up  and  paved  with  large  atones,  'i 

surface  on  the  sIo|ie;  frvm  wtm 

marians  derive  its  name  (irafHi  :., '> 

i^ryra).     Towards  this  aide,  and  clrwe  m  the 
was  the  ^^^io,  a  stone  platlbmi  ur  hu'-iut^H  tc&j 
eleven  feet  high,  with  an  aucenl  of  nU'p;>;  it 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whence  it  i5  burnt 
cjklbyl  6  >uOQf,  OS  in  Aristophanes*  we 
KptiTei  viJi'  Tov  }.tOov  To^  rp  ilvni'i.     The 
fif  the  /?'/,»a  was  Buch  as  to  conuiuind  a  vii 
Bca  from  behind  (on  wliicli  nceouni  the 
rants  are  said  to  have  altered  it),  and  of  Uie' 
Xaia  and  Parthenon  in  front,  though  the  hill  6t\ 
Areiopagus  lay  partly  between  it  and  the  Acj 
Hence  Demosthenes,'  when  remmiling  ll 
niana  from  this  very  ^nf^a  of  the  «ithef 

works  of  their  aneesiors,  aays  etn-'ir iiyi 

Xain  rairo  :  and  we  may  be  Btii-  \l 

orators  would  often  muse  the  i> 
their  hearers  by  pointing  to  the  osMiiiiblagoi 
nificent  edifices,  '*  monuinenis  ot  Allii 
lude  and  glory,"  which  they  had  m  view 
Pnyx  •    liiat  the  general  stiiiatHui  of  thr 

elevntnd  ia  clear  from  the  phra.vf  ■■-r'- 

iniArini/zv,  and  the  words  r-i/f  h 
apnticd  to  a  meeting  of  the  p««'; 
Aller  the  great  thcAlre  of  Dionysuii  v.a»  buijl.^ 
a^isr^nhlieH  were  frec|uently  held  m  it,  nn  i! 
space  and  convenience  fur  a  hn  i 

in  some  paiticuUir  cases  it  wa*  .  u 

by  law  that  the  people  should  ass"  m.....  ii,.  if," 
scmblies  were  also  held  in  the  reirirus,  and  ID 
theatre  at  Munychia.* 

We  wdi  now  treat  of  Ihe  right  of 
people.     This  was  generally  vested  in 
or  prcsidcntH  of  the  council  of  Five  Hi 
Doin.K,  p   108);  but  in  cases  of  sudden 
ey,  and  especially  during  wars,  tlie  Btmtcgij 
the  power  of  calling  extraordinary  met 
which,  however,  if  wc  may  judge  by  Ui«. 
wlneh  several  decrees  are  drawn  up,  Uie 
the  senate  appears  to  have  been  loH^asai 
four  ordinary  meetings  of  every  prylany 
crthelcsa.  always  convened  by  the  pryl 
not  only  gave  a  previous  notice  (^fM>;^wi^ 
Kljiaiav)  of  tho  day  of  assembly,  and 
program  of  the  subjects  to  tie  discussed, 
as  it  appears,  »ent  a  crier  round  to  cotleotj 
RCna  (trwtlyav  Ttiv  d^/iov*).     At  any  rntr, 
the  strategi  wished  to  convene  ■ 
dinary  assemblies,  notii**  was  - 
by  a  public  proclnnaitofi ;  for,  ■ 
these  assemblies  were  called  (r' 
people  were  summoned  to  th' 
ronnd  for  that  purpose  i&ri  oxvt  ^ 
Tff).     But,  independent  of  the  1 1 . 
said  the  strategi  possessed  of  convciun^  *in 
ordinary  meeting,  it  would  seem,  from  the  ci 
Pericles,'*  that  a  strategua  had  i!i 
ing  any  assembly  being  calb-d, 
portant  to  observe,  that  such  hv 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  i 
ring  wars  and  eommotitms,  or 
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tied  character  like  Pcridea ;  and  that  un- 

renl  ciroutustances,  at  any  rale  after  ihe 

SoJon,  the  assemblies  were  always  called  by 

nes.     All  i»ersona  who  did  not  obey  the  cnJl 

iject  to  a  fine,  and  six  magistrates,  callt'il 

were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  tnk4> 

ih«»  ppnple  attcndc'il  tbe  mt^etings,  and  lo 

i      '  who  refused  to  do  so.'     With  a 

I'  ver  an  assembly  was  to  be  held, 

- c  .^...vos  (S«ii0oi  or  ro^uTai)\vero  sent 

fcwecp  the  uyopu  and  other  places  of  public 
ith  a  Tupe  coloured  with  vermilion      The 
persons  whom  these  rcpemcn  met  were 
ihcin  towards  Ihe  «N?j/(Tio,  and  those  who 
lo  go  were  marked  by  the  rope  and  fined." 
lanes'  alludes  lo  Ihia  subject  in  the  lines, 
a  d"  iv  uyopg^  ^MXiivai,  kuvu  nai  xuru 
ri  9XOIPIOV  ^eiiyovot  to  [iifii^.rufih'ov. 
Ihis,  all  the  roads  except  those  which  led  to 
ting  were  blocked  up  with  hurdles  {y^^X 
arc  also  used  to  fence  in  llic  place  of  as- 
laiiuFt  (be  intrusion  of  i>ersun5  who  had  no 
e  present :  their  removal  in  the  latter  case 
Jimve  served  as  a  signal  for  the  admission 
who  might  wish  to  appeal  to  the  peo- 


Idilional  inducement  lo  attend,  with  the 
was  the  fiiadit^  iKKT^rjaiaartito^,  or  pay 
ived  for  it.  The  originulur  of  this 
s  lo  have  been  a  person  named  Callis- 
o  introduced  it  **  long  afler  th«  beginning 
aence  of  Pericles."  'Hie  payment  ilsolf, 
■n  oboloA,  was  afterward  raised  to  three 
r  favourite  called  Agyrrhins  of  CoUytus. 
took  place  but  a  abort  laiic  before  the 
of  AriMophani's  Csinie  out,  or  alx;ut 
The  poet  thus  alludes  to  it  in  thai  play  / 
V  i^T'  kXaSef  •  X.  il  yap  u^tXov. 

'■■'■^  appears  to  have  been  given  to 

'I  ■  il,   on  proilucing  -which   at   the 

■duigs  they  received  the  money 

of  the  ihtsmothetm*    This  pa>-ment,  how- 

not  made  to  the  richer  classes,  who  al- 

aftscmblies  gratifi,  and  are  therefore  call- 

I  iKKljjatacTai  by  the  poet  Antiphanes 

ni  preserved  by  Aihenwus.'    The  same 

irof  is  applied  generally  lo  a  person  who 

pay  for  his  services. 

pect  to  the  right  of  attending,  we  may 

that  It  was  enjoyed  by  all  legitimate  ciLi- 

I  were  of  the  proper  age  (generally  -luppo- 

t  twenty,  certainly  not  less  than  eighteen). 

Ihbonriitg  under  any  an^a  or  loss  of  rivil 

lUl  were  considered  citizens  whose  parents 

h  such,  or  who  had  been  presented  with 

bm  of  the  state,  and  enrolled  in  the  regis- 

tne  demus  or  parish.'     Adopted  cilizena, 

(fTOii^roi'),  were  not  qualifiod  to  hold  the  of- 

Chnnorany  pneslliood.'    Ueorcpit  old  men 

f     '    '         i.*r,  perhaps  those  aliove  sixty) 

r  en  adiniiied,  ulUiough  it  is  not 

"     Slaves,  and  foreigners  also, 

miy  cxiduded,*'  though  occasions  would 

occur  when  it  would  be  necessary  or  de- 

admit  them ;  and  from  DemoBthencs*'  we 

that  It  was  not  unusual  \n  alluw  foreign- 

towards  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 

most  nnfiortant  business  of  l!ie  day  had 

adcd;  otheiwisc  they  stood  outside." 
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The  /coreAfif,  or  foreigners,  who  enjoyed  neaJrr 
equal  privileges  with  ihe  citizens,  are  by  some 
thougla  to  have  had  the  same  rights  as  adopted  cit- 
izens, with  rfTsprcl  to  voting  in  the  assembly.' 
This,  however,  sceros  vei^-  doubtful ;  at  any  rato, 
the  etymology  of  the  word  iaorc^l^  does  not  justify 
such  an  opinion. 

In  the  article  Bovlk  it  la  explained  who  the  pry- 
lanes  and  the  pro<*dri  were ;  and  w«  may  here  re- 
mark, that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proedri  of  the  same 
tribe,  under  the  presidenc)'  of  ihetr  chairman  {6  i-ri- 
arurrjf),  to  lay  before  the  people  the  subjecia  to  he 
discussed  ;  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the  previ- 
ous bill  (rd  'TTpotovXtv^a)  of  the  senate  ;  and  to  give 
pennission  {yrt^na^  irponOivat)  to  tbe  speakers  to 
address  the  people. 

They  most  probably  sat  on  the  steps  near  Ihe  0^- 
fta^  lo  which  they  were,  on  st>mc  oecasions,  called 
by  the  people.  In  later  limes  they  were  assisted  in 
keeping  order  (nxoaftia)  by  the  members  of  the  pre- 
siding iribc,  17  Tpofdpcvoiwo  pv?j^*  {vid.  Boolk); 
and  the  officers  who  acted  under  ihem,  the  "ser- 
geanis-al-arTO8,"  were  the  crier  (6  Krjpv^  and  the 
Scythian  bowmen.  'Jbus,  in  Aristophanes,'  the 
crier  saya  to  a  speaker  who  was  out  of  order.  xdO^- 
ao  oiya,  and  in  another  {lassage  the  ruforoi  are  rep- 
resented as  dragging  a  drunken  man  out  of  the  as- 
sembly.* When  tlie  diseusiiion  upon  any  subject 
had  terminated,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri,  if  be 
lliuughl  proper,  put  the  question  *o  the  vote:  we 
read,  in  some  instances,  of  his  refusing  id  do  so.' 

Previous,  however,  to  the  commencement  of  any 
business,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  luslralion  or  puri- 
fication of  the  place  where  ihe  assembly  was  hold. 
This  was  perfnnucd  by  an  olTieialing  priest,  called 
the  Pcristiarch,  a  name  given  to  him  because  he 
went  before  the  lustral  victims  (Ta  nepiffria)  as 
they  were  carried  round  ihR  huundnry  of  the  place. 
Tlie  lenii  Trepltnia  is  derivLMi  from  rrept  and  iff7tix, 
and  is,  llicrcfore,  properly  applied  to  sacridces  car- 
ried rtjund  the  hfarth  by  wtiy  of  iusti^thm  .  hence 
it  means  any  [astral  vicUms.  Thus  the  crier 
says,*  UdpiT'  ig  TO  irpoadiv  ndpiO^  6(  uv  /vrof  ^re 
Toil  mifftipftaro^.  The  favourite  victims  were  suck- 
ing pigs  (,t<"pMio),  the  blood  of  wliich  was  sprinkled 
about  the  seats,  and  their  bo<liL's  afterward  thrown 
into  the  aoa  '  After  the  perisliareh  tlie  crier  fol- 
h'wed,  imrning  incense  in  a  censer.  When  these 
ccremoniea  were  eonrhided,  the  crier  proclaimed 
silence,  and  then  ofTered  up  a  prayer,  in  which  the 
gods  were  implored  lo  bless  the  proceedings  of  tlie 
meeting,  and  bring  down  dcstnietion  on  all  those 
who  were  hostilety  disposed  towards  the  slate,  or 
who  traitorously  plotted  its  overUirow,  or  received 
bribes  for  misleading  and  deceiving  the  people.' 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer  business  began, 
and  tbe  Urst  subjecl  proposed  wm  said  to  be  brought 
forward  rrpuTov  fteTt't  r«  Irpd* 

Wu  must,  however,  understand  that  it  was  ille- 
gal to  propose  to  llie  eceicsia  any  particular  meas- 
ure unless  il  had  previously  received  the  sanction 
of  the  senate,  or  been  formally  referred  by  that  body 
lo  Ihe  people,  under  the  title  of  a  rrpoftovTievfia. 

Tlie  assembly,  nevertheless,  bad  the  power  of  al- 
tering a  previous  decree  of  the  senote  as  might  seem 
fit.  Farther  information  on  this  point  will  be  found 
under  Boulk,  to  which  we  inny  ndd.  arrnrdmg  to 
ScbSmann,"  thai  the  object  of  the  law  tuentioned  by 
the  grammarians  CATTimfiov'Arvrov  ^r^div  ^r^ipiafia  eta- 
levai  h  T4^  dr}^v)  seems  to  have  bren.  not  to  pro- 
vide that  no  motion  should  be  proposed  in  the  us 
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ihless  previously  approred  of  by  the  senate, 
but  rdtlier  that  no  subject  &bouUl  b(t  pre^entcU  for 
tliscu^ion  to  the  people  about  which  n  bill  of  the 
senate  bad  not  been  drawn  up  and  read  in  assembly. 
The  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  was  not 
confined  to  any  class  or  age  among  those  who  had 
Uie  right  to  be  present :  all,  without  any  distinction, 
were  invitpd  to  do  so  by  tlic  proclamation  (T/f  tlvo- 
ftrvrtv  (iuvXcTai)  which  was  made  by  the  crier  alier 
the  proedri  had  gone  through  the  necessary  prehm- 
inarius,  and  laid  liie  subject  of  discussion  before  the 
meeting,  for  though,  according  to  the  institutions 
of  Solon,  thoso  persons  who  were  above  fifly  years 
of  age  ought  to  hare  been  called  upon  to  speak  first,' 
this  reguliitton  had,  in  the  ilnys  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
come i|uite  obsolete."  The  speakers  are  sometimes 
simply  called  ol  -napiovre^,  and  appear  to  have  worn 
a  crown  of  myrtle  on  their  heads  while  addressing 
thp  ftSfiembly.  to  intinmto.  perhaps,  that  they  wt^rc 
then  representatives  of  the  |)eop]o.  and,  like  the  ar- 
chons  when  crownetl,  inviolable."  They  were  by 
an  old  law  required  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
subject  before  the  meeting,  and  keep  themselves  to 
the  discussion  of  one  thing  at  a  lime,  and  forbidden 
to  mdulge  in  scurrilous  or  abusive  language:  the 
law,  however,  had,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
come neglected  and  almost  forgotten.*  The  most 
influential  and  practised  spejikers  of  the  assembly 
were  gcnprally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ^^ro- 

P*f,       {Vui.  UUETOR.) 

Arter  the  speakers  had  concluded,  any  one  was 
al  liberty  to  propose  a.  decree,  whether  drawn  up 
beforehand  or  framed  in  tlic  meeting  {'Ev  r^  ^r/iift* 
wvyypuftaOai*),  which,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  present  to  the  procdri,  that  they  might  see,  in 
conjunction  with  the  vofuH^XaKzi;,  whether  there 
was  contained  in  it  anything  injurious  to  the  state, 
or  contrary  to  the  existing  laws.*  If  not,  it  was 
read  hy  the  cncr;  though,  even  after  the  reading, 
llie  chairman  could  prevent  its  being  put  to  the  vote, 
unless  1)19  opposition  was  overbnrnc  hy  threats  and 
enamours. ^  Private  individuals,  also,  could  du  the 
name,  by  engagmg  upnn  oath  {vTruftaa'ta)  to  bring 
agaiiiHl  the  author  of  any  measure  they  mJght  ob- 
ject tu,  an  accusation  callM  a  ypa^t  y^apavi^nj/v. 
If,  however,  the  chairman  refused  to  submit  any 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  he  might  be 
procee<led  against  by  h^dci^i^  ;*  and  if  he  allowed 
the  people  to  vote  upon  a  proposal  ^vhich  was  con- 
trary 10  existing  cotistitulional  laws,  he  was  in 
some  cases  liable  to  aTifiia*  If.  on  the  contrary, 
no  opposition  of  this  sort  wa.?  ofTered  to  a  proposed 
decree,  the  votes  of  llie  people  were  taken,  by  the 
permission  of  the  chairman,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  rest  of  the  pr^iedri:  whence  the  permission  is 
ftaid  to  have  been  given  sometimes  by  (he  procdri 
and  Bometimes  by  the  chairman,  who  is  also  simply 
called  6  npof^pof,  JMsi  as  the  proedn  are  sometimes 
styled  prytanes.**  The  decision  of  (he  people  was 
given  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  i.  t.,  by 
casting  pebbles  into  urns  {icaSieKot) ;  the  fonner 
was  expressed  by  the  word  ;cBi;»roP«ri',  the  latter 
by  ^ft^ttr^at,  although  the  two  terms  are  frequent- 
ly confounded.  The  more  usual  method  of  voting 
was  by  show  of  hands,  as  t>cing  more  expeditious 
and  convenient  (xctpoTovla):  The  process  was  as 
follows :  The  crier  first  proclaimed  that  all  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  a  proposed  measure  should 
hold  up  their  hands  {6tu  Sotiei.  k.  t.  X.  /ipaTu  ri/v 
xeipa) '.  iben  be  proclaimed  that  all  those  who  were 
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opposed  to  It  sboold  do  (he  same  {&ru  f^^ 
T.  A.) :  they  did  so ;  and  the  crier  (hen  for 
curate  an  idea  aa  possible  ol  the  nuinber9^ 
against  (JipiBfiu  rric  ;t<'pnc).  and  the  chairman  uf  i 
meeting  pronounced  the  opmion  of  the  iiuvjur 
lo  this  way  most  matters  of  public  interest 
determined.     Vote  by  ballot  {KpvC&Jiv*).  on  the 
cr  hand,  was  only  used  in  a  few  special  cases 
termined  by  law  ;  as.  for  instance,  when  a  pro( 
tion  was  made  fur  allowing  those  v\hn  tiad  suffe 
CiTi^ia  to  appeal  to  tlie  people  fur  restdution  of  tl 
former  rights,  or  (or  inflicting  extraonlmary  puni 
ments  on  atrocious  olTenders,  and,  generilly.  u| 
any  matter  which  affected  private  ptr^ns* 
cases  of  this  sort,  it  was  settled  by  law  that  a 
cree  should  not  he  valid  unless  six  thousand 
zens  at  least  voted  in  favour  of  it.     This  was 
far  llie  majority  of  those  citizens  who  xwwe  in 
habtt  of  attending;  fur  in  time  of  war  the  m 
never  amounted  tu  live  thousand,  and  m  ttml 
peace  seldom  lo  ten  thousand.* 

AVith  respect  lo  the  actual  mode  of  voting  by  I 
lot  in  (he  ecclesia,  we  have  no  certain  infonnolll 
but  it  was  probably  the  same  as  inlhccounsofll 
namely,  by  means  of  black  and  while  pcbbl«j] 
shells  put  into  urns  {KnM<TKOi)\  the  while  for 
tion,  the  black  fur  rejection  of  any  given  mt 

{Yld,  CADISXOt.) 

The  determination  or  decree  of  the  people 
called  a  ij>q^i(T/in,  which  pro;>erIy  signifies  a  laiT] 
pnscd  to  an  asbembty,  and  approved  of  by  the 
pie.     The  fonn  for  drawing  up  the  ^'tipicfiara 
cd  in  difrercnl  ages.    (V'irf.  Boulb  and  Cij 

TEU8.) 

We  now  come  to  ihc  dismissal  of  the  assei 
the  order  for  which,  when  business  w^as  overt 
given  by  the  pTyXai\Qs(lXiffav  r^v  inK^.rjclatr), 
the  proehimation  of  tlierrier  to  the  people;* 
it  was  ni>t  customary  to  continue  ineetm|^ 
usually  began  early  in  (he  morning.^  tUl  af 
set,  if  one  day  were  not  sullicieut  for  the  c 
lion  of  any  business,  it  was  adjourned  to  the 
But  an  assembly  was  sometimes  broken  up  if 
one,  whether  a  magistrate  or  private  individual) 
dared  that  ho  saw  an  unfavourable  omen,  or 
eeivcd  thunder  and  lightning.    The  Budden  a} 
ance  of  rain,  alaOi  or  the  shuck  of  an  eailhqual 
any  natural  phenomenon  of  the  kind  called  d* 
film,  was  asu/?)eicnl  reason  for  the  ha&ty  adj 
ment  of  an  assembly.' 

We  have  already  stated,  in  general  tenns, 
all  matters  of  pubhc  and  ntittonal  interest^  whet 
foreign  gr  domestic,  were  determined  ujhju  hy  tb4 
people  in  their  assemblies,  and  we  shall 
this  article  by  stating  in  detail  what  soino 
matters  were.     On  this  point  Julius   P( 
forms  us,  that  in  the  first  assembly  of  cvt 
ny,  which  was  called  Kvpia^  the  ^ixuf 
magistrates  was  held  ;  i.  c.  an  inquisition  ml 
conduct,  which,  if  it  proved  unfavourable, 
lowed  by  their  deposition-     In  the  same  assei 
moreover,  the  eiaayyEXiai,  or  rxlraordinary 
ations,  were  laid  before  the  people,  as  well 
matters  relating  to  the  watch  and  ward  of  i 
try  of  Attica  ;  the  regular  officers  also  readi 
lists  of  cnnftseated  property,  pnd  the  name»i 
who  had  entered  upon  inhenlancea. 
was  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  those  who 
before  ttie  people  as  suppliants  for  some  favi 
for  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  aKsembly  wil 
incurring  a  penalty,  to  which  they  otbepwiac 
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Hffe  ticcn  liable,  or  for  JDilcmnity  previous  to  siv- 
iT;inn<ruialioa  about  any  crime  in  which  tliey  were 
03.  In  ftU  ihcsc  cases  it  was  ncccasary 
in  ddcta.  I.  f  ,  a  Bpt'cial  permission  or  im- 
n.ii  IV.  whence  i'uUux  aajs  ol'  ibe  st^cond  asscm- 
ly,  'H  det'Ti^ta  ^KnXrtata  uvttTai  rol^  3ov>.ofiivoic  66- 
^.'  ,  J    f     t:f'  d/Jci(i)  'M)civ  rrepi.  tc  Twf  idnjv  Kai  Tcjy 

ihird  assembly,  ambassadors  from  foreign 
jtu^  WL're  received,  [n  ihc  fourth,  rclij^noiis  and 
her  public  iiiaUen>  of  ihe  alate  were  diaeussed. 
From  this  statement,  compdred  willi  what  is  said 
Kler  EisASiocUA,  it  appears  Ihul  in  eatics  which 
quired  an  extraordinary  trial,  lite  people  sonie- 
nes  acted  in  a  judicial  capacity,  although  Ihey 
bally  referred  such  rnattera  to  the  court  of  the 
sbaca-  There  were,  however,  oilier  cases  in  which 
9  exercised  a  judicial  puwer:  thus,  for  m^tance, 
?  proedri  could  ex  otficto  prosecute  an  indivirlual 
|brc  the  people  fur  niidcuudticl  in  the  ccclesia.^ 
"•"•  ---n  some  occasions,  information  (u^wiHi) 
. .  laid  before  the  people  in  assembly,  with- 1 
iiiormant  making  a  regular  unpeachmpnt ; 
Lliuugh  the  final  dcicrmlnationin  cases  of  this 
generally  referred  to  a  court  of  law,  still 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people 
tiAir«  laken  cngnizance  uf  tbem  in  assembly, 
upon  them  as  judgc3,  just  as  they  did 
instances  of  heinous  aud  notorious  crimes, 
rhea  do  one  came  forward  with  an  accusa- 
^'Moreover,  in  turbulent  and  excited  times,  if 
had  mcurreil  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
It  unfrequently  passed  summary  sentence 
uni.  Mitliuut  any  regard  to  the  regular  and 
ihed  forms  of  proceeding:  as  examples  of 
naay  mention  the  cases  of  Demosthenes 
;ion.  The  proceedings  called  TrpoGoXJf  and 
la  were  also  insliiuttKt  before  the  people : 
information  with  respect  to  ihein  is  given 
ihobc  heads. 

legislative  powers  of  the  |)cople  in  assembly, 

as  iJiey  were  defined  by  the  enactments  of 

were  very  limited  ;  in  fact,  strictly  speaking, 

could,  without  violating  the  spirit  of  the 

m  constitution,  b©  either  repealed  or  enact- 

^pt  by  the  court  of  the  No/xotftroi :  it  naighi, 

doubtless  hiippun,  thai  -^'Ti^auaTa  passed 

assembhcs  had  retcrence  to  general  and  per- 

objccts.  and  were  therefore  virtually  voftot 

u,'  moieovcr,  if  wc  may  judj.^e  by  the  com- 

of  Dunioaihenes,  it  appears  that  in  his  days 

tutions  of  Solon  had  in  this  respect  fallen 

and  that  new  laws  were  made  by  the 

I  ly  in  assembly,  without  the  inter- 

iirtofthe  nomothcto:,' 

«jic:g[i  |j«dicy  of  tho  state,  and  all  matters 

with  It,  and  the  regulation  and  appro- 

of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  were,  as  wa 

[expect,  determined  up<m  by  the  people  m  !<«• 

^rhft  domeiillc  economy  of  the  state  waa 

■uperinlendence  :   a  fact  which  I'ol- 

tptraaea  by  infonning  us  that  the  pco- 

tn  the  fourth  assembly  Trtpi  iepuv  koI 

t.  c  .  on  all  matters,  whether  spiritual  or 

which  the  citizens  collectively  had  an 

ich,  for  example,  says  Schbmann,*  '*ar6 

the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  all 

things;  the  treasury,  the  public  land, 

jrty  in  general :  the  magistracy,  tho 

?laws  and  tn>4litiitions  of  the  state,  and, 

atate  itself;"  in  connexion  with  which 

re,  lliat  the  meetings  for  the  eleciion 

tntes  were  called  apxaipeaiat.    Lastly,  as 


,  c.  Tim»rrh.,  p.  5.)— 9.  (Aotloc.,  I>fl  Mprt.,  p.  13, 
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Sch6mann  remarks,  "the  people  hlcewise  deta. 
mined  in  assembly  upon  the  propriety  of  conferring 
rewards  and  honom's  on  such  citizens  or  strangers, 
or  even  foreign  states,  as  liad  in  any  manner  sig- 
nally benefited  the  commonwealth  "     It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  sigiiilication  of  a  religioua 
assembly  or  church,  which  tKKh/aia  bore  iu  later 
limes,  sprang  from  its  earlier  meaning  of  an  asi^m- 
bly  in  general,  whether  of  the  constituency  of  a 
whole  state,  or  of  its  subdivisions,  such  as  tnheji 
and  cantons.    fVid.  Tkibus  and  Dcnos.) 
KKKAHTOE  llOAlt.     (I'fti.  Symbol*  ) 
ECCLETOl  {(kk^.jitoi)  was  the  name  of  an  as- 
sembly at  Sparta,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  baiiio 
as  the  so-called  latser  asicmliy  (v  fiiKf/a  Ka?~ovfitv^ 
iKK?.r/aia}).     Its  name  seems  to  indicate  a  select  as> 
sembly,  but  it  is  diflicult  to  determine  of  what  per* 
sons  it  was  composed ;  but,  since  Xenophoii*  men- 
tions the  ephors  along  with  and  as  distinct  from 
it,  wo  cannot,  with  Tillmami'  and  Waclismulh.* 
consider  it  as  havmg  consisted  of  the  Spartan  ma- 
gistrates, with  the  addition  of  some  deputies  elect- 
al  from  among  the  citizens.    As,  however,  the  U- 
tfXiyroi  do  not  occur  until  the  period  when  the  fran* 
chise  hdd  been  granted  to  a  great  number  of  freed- 
men  and  aliens,  and  when  the  number  of  ancient 
citizens  had  been  cuntjidcrably  thinned,  it  does  not 
seem  improliabic  that  the  lesser  assembly  consii^led 
exclusively  of  ancient  citizens,  either  in  or  out  of 
office  ;   and   this  supposition  seems  very  well  to 
agree  with  the  fact,  tiiat  they  appear  to  have  al- 
ways b«en  jealously  watchful  in  upholding  the  an- 
cient constitution,  and  in  preventing  any  innovaiion 
that  might  be  made  by  the  rphors  or  the  new  citi- 
zens.' 

Tho  %vhale  subject  of  the  fK%?.ti7oi  is  involved  in 
diflirully.  Tiltinann  thinks  that,  though  tho  name 
of  this  assembly  is  not  iiiHiiiioned,  it  existed  lung 
before  Ihe  Persian  war,  and  that  in  many  cases  in 
which  the  magistrates  {tO.ti,  apxovrcc  or  ^^X90  3^*^ 
said  to  have  made  decrees,  the  magistrates  are 
mentioned  instead  of  the  iKKXtiroi,  of  whom  they 
were  the  chief  members.  This  last  supposition  la 
rejected  by  Miiller,*  who  observes  that  the  ma,^is- 
trates  were  oAea  said  to  have  decreed  a  measure 
(pspecially  in  foreign  aflairs),  though  ii  had  been 
discussed  before  the  wliole  assembly  and  approved 
by  it ;  for  the  magistrates  were  the  representatives 
and  the  organs  of  the  assembly,  and  acted  in  its 
name.  Miillcr  is  also  of  opinion  that  fiiK^TjToi  and 
i:KK?,tjata  are  identical,  and  distinct  from  tho  lesser 
assembly,  wliict  he  considers  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  select  as.'>einbly.  But  his  arguments  on  this 
point  are  not  convincing.  The  IxOj/rot  and  the 
lesser  assembly  are  mentioned  about  the  some  lime 
in  Grecian  history,  and  previous  to  that  lime  we 
hear  of  no  assembly  except  the  regular  cKxXjjaia  of 
all  the  Spartans.' 

ECDOSIS.  {Vid.  Nauticos.) 
ECLE'CTICI  (UMxTtKoi),  an  ancient  medical 
sect,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  school 
of  philosophers  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,*  though  it  is  probable  that  Ihey 
a.ssumpd  this  title  in  imitation  of  tbcm.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  their  founder  (like  Potamo  the  plii- 
losopher)'*  having  selected  from  each  sect  the  opin 
ions  that  seemed  most  probable"  {iKXeiafiivov  ra 
ufitaavra  l^  itcuarrj^  tuu  niptaeuv*).  From  a  passage 
in  Ihe  IntrwUeiio  (in  which  IjC  Clerc*»  conjecturpa 
that,  instead  o(  M.eKrol,  we  should  read  /«Ai«r(hoi] 
and  which  is  falsely  attributed  to  Galen,"  it  appears 
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that  they  were  &  branch  of  the  Methodic!  (vid.  Me- 
TuoDici),  aad  they  seem  to  have  agreed  very  near- 
ly, if  not  to  have  been  altogether  idonticalf  with  the 
sect   oi  the  Eptsynthetici      {Vid.  Epistkthetici.) 
They  were  founded  either  by  Agathinua  of  Sparta 
or  liii»  pupil  Archigenes.^    Several  of  the  opinions 
of  both  theife  physicians  are  to  be  found  in  various 
t'ni^ueucs  of  their  lust  works  preserved  by  Galen, 
Ortt>a;»ius«  A«tiwk  «Scc. ;   but  we  are  nowhere  (as 
liir  ii:»  the  wrUer  is  aware)  informed  what  were  the 
particular  doctrines  that  they  adopted  as  their  own 
trvm  thotfe  oi  other  sects.     We  can  only  suppose 
that  they  endeavouretl  to  join  the  tenets  of  the  Me- 
thoUKH  lo  Uhwt*  ot'  the  l:u^>irioi  and  Dogmatici  (n^ 
MtttMomct,  i'xrtatcu  l^oaaiTiot).  and  to  reconcile 
the  dtffenfuciw  W  th««c  rival  and  opposite  sects. 
KCLOvl-Kl^     vViit  lawaoiA.) 
KCM.VKrr  Kl.V  \,ixf*ar}rv^a)  sigat&»  the  depo- 
^uoii  s>t'  A  «Uucs4^  wht^.  by  reasoo  of  absence 
Ai>ivdalt  or  Uhtc«k  wxs  utuMe  to  attend  in  court. 
Hut  >tat«uteut  wu  ct^tt  down  m  vritaig.  in  the 
V»tv;M.'itctf  sfi  (K-rfous  irxpnfi«iy  a;7pouiK«<i  to  receive 
■t»  .UM  4itct wani.  upott  their  swe^uruig  to  its  identi- 
i,-«.  wcut  tvud  A»  (f«tdcnce  ;r  thtf  cdt«$e.    They  were 
!«aul  *u^n*^.^**^  S*  j'viut>r«iAii«     thit  ibsenl  witnesSt 
iV*u»><f>'«*>     liM  tM^V  *bt;  imA,*urvil  the  evideaoe, 
.>.^v-V'*^'-    ^^■^{•fff'ik-     U  wa»  ci>ttHdcR«i  as  the 
Lv«itiiMto  >H  Uw  Jtvom-ut  huuseltL  not  that  of  the 
<Nu»it\iii£  wittK'9M'!k  liid  Utcrctonf  diid  not  cvme 
vhtvUiii  Uw  ai-«.M*ptiou  ^  tKNiTMO'  evhleocv.  which 
yv  vv)>i  i!w  Jiviuidttou  oti  4  deciMKMU  pcrwo)  was 
\^n,  4Uuiu«tNu  4t    Vtht.i»k      IV-  biw  was  dcofv 

\a.  «»'*w:»iv.  IV  d<tN»ucut  ^Uk*  Any  othcr  wit- 
w<x-«>  40.1  uubto  lo  Jin  aoii\Ht  t^T  £ftl»c  tcstiuKMiky  if 
Vho  \suucuiw  *A  iho  vIviK^twu  wet*  untrue,  unless 
hi>  \SHiUl  xh\««  that  tt  wa:»  uKVrrvctly  taken  down 
vw  Mjji-d.  Ilk  whu'h  odsc  tht*  vvrtifymg  witnesses 
wvmM  W*  IwMt'.  IVivton.*  v^**"*  tells  us)  it  was 
uniial  la  mKvi  iH,'k^Hi»  \4  )E\xk1  character  to  n^^eive 
kuvh  o\ulviKX\  and  to  have  as  many  of  thcni  as 

KvMMll  l.l.Ok^UOKl.V.     0'*^  Baxwumbnt, 
t.K'tXMKlN  v^-^i^-'^^V  tVlVlKlSTIlAl  («to*- 
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\:  1»K1U;  .\^'lh»  \b:M  vV(J  A.Tio.  p.  19.) 
Kl»h'  ri'M.  Hu'  .»U!i  Kduvudu  or  ptmcr  of  ma- 
kui^  tHlioi«4  U'K^iin^l  lo  Ibc  hnihor  maiiistrutus  pop- 
iili  UiMU.4m.  tu)l  a  W.W  pnnoniaHy  t'xercised  by  the 
iwii  p»*ivmi.  iho  ^'uviot  urbauus  and  iho  praetor 
|i(  u'ittimia,  wluwiMwujttUciivui  wtta  exercised  in  the 
|iutuu\'i>a  tt^  lUv  )tt.vm'a  Tho  ourulo  aMiIcs  also 
iUi\\\\i  uiutiN  i^tMM.  luid  then  juri^du'tiim  was  excr- 
t  uivii  ytttiiK  I  \\w  ilM\ui%*  M  U'<LHt)  m  the  provincis 
lH(|titl(  Itt*ui4ut  Uv  Iho  MUtvMtory  *  'IVre  was  no 
mliot  puuHul^.u^Hi  lu  ibo  piovtuotat  Oawiris.  The 
tiilmiii'a,  tHniviMA,  aiiil  (K'nlilk'tHi  also  promulgated 
MtliitU  irUUiiu  tu  iUo  Mt.ttlci«  vU  ihtur  resptvtive  ju- 
tl4ilti>tiiMi«  I'Uit  iHlu'ttt  ««io  riiumeratinl  by  Gaius 
>iiiii>hii  till*  m>iii(H'«  ul  Kouuku  la\^,  and  this  part  of 
Utii  Miiiiiiiii  liiw  11  ■oiiutimc't  iNUhn)  iu  the  l^uidect 
Im4  llmiiM III  hull,*  iipiMirully  Invauiu*  the  edietal 
|iiiwi'i  liMt«ii|i<^l  lit  IIhwo  htaifi^iittteit  only  who  had 
|lit>  liiMinttm.  mill  nut  mt  hiiioh  ad  honoieui  prKto- 
HiiH  *  Ah  lliit  4mIii<1h  of  Iho  pirtorH  \vort>  the  most 
im|HiiliiiU,  IliM  Jim  liiiMimiitum  wu-t  Hometimes  call- 
f<il  jdH  prirlnrliiiii ;  hut  iiroiHTly,  Uio  jus  honorarium 
mm  III!)  Itirin  undor  whlcli  was  comprehended  all 
iltft  fMlitiliil  Ihw. 
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The  Ediclum  may  be  deaeAed  (eiKn 
rule  promulgated  by  a  magMtntas  on  enl 
his  office,  which  was  doste  fey  viiliiig  it  on  i 
and  placing  it  in  a  cofns|iKoaQs  place.  >* 
piano  recte  legi  pctteat  *'  Fran  this  circt 
the  Edict  was  considered  to  be  a  pait  oi 
scriptum.  As  the  office  of  a  magistratns 
nual,  the  rules  promulgated  by  a  predeces 
not  binding  on  a  sucoeasor,  bm  be  might 
or  adopt  the  rules  of  his  predecessor,  and  i 
them  into  his  own  Edict,  and  hence  such 
rules  were  called  edkiom  tralatitium'  or  ' 
opposed  to  edictum  nomm.  A  repentinum 
was  that  rule  which  was  made  (prout 
dit)  for  the  occasion.*  A  peipetuum  edic 
that  rule  which  was  made  by  the  magistrati 
tering  upon  office,  and  which  was  intended 
to  all  cases  to  which  it  was  applicable  di 
year  of  his  office  :  hence  it  was  sometime 
also,  annua  lex.  Until  it  became  the  pra 
magistratus  to  adopt  the  edicta  of  their  f 
sors,  the  edicta  could  not  form  a  body  of  pe 
binding  rules ;  but  when  this  |vactice  beca 
mon,  the  edicta  (edictum  tialatitium)  sooi 
toted  a  large  body  of  law,  which  was  pract 
as  much  importance  as  any  other  part  of 
The  several  edicta,  when  thus  establishc 
designated  by  the  names  of  their  promulg 
the  Edictum  Carbonianum ;  or  they  wen 
with  reference  to  the  formula  and  the  act 
they  established,  as  Aquiliana,  Publiciana, 
na.  dec. 

The  origin  of  the  edietal  power  cannot  b< 
cally  shown ;  but  as  the  prator  was  a  m; 
established  for  the  administration  of  juslici 
count  of  the  occupations  of  the  consuls, 
consular  power  was  the  representative  of  tt 
powci',  it  seems  that  the  jus  edicendi  may  h 
a  remnant  of  the  kingly  prerogative.  How< 
may  be,  the  edicta]  power  was  early  exerci 
so  far  established  that  the  jus  prKtorinm  w; 
ognised  division  of  law  in,  and  perhaps  sii 
before,  the  time  of  Cicero,'  in  whose  a^  tl 
of  the  Edict  formed  a  part  of  the  regular  ; 
the  law.*  The  edict  of  the  ledilea  about  tb 
and  seUing  of  slaves  is  mentioned  by  Cice 
Edictiones  .£dilitiae  are  alluded  to  by  Plauti 
an  edict  of  the  preetor  Peregrinus  is  meat 
the  I^x  Gallice  Cisalpinse,  which  probably  bt 
tho  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  I 
The  Lex  Cornelia,  B.C.  67,  provided  agains 
of  the  edietal  power,  by  declaring  that  the 
should  decide  in  particular  cases  conforr 
their  perpetual  edicts.  The  edicts  made  in  t 
inces  are  often  mentioned  by  Cicero.  Th 
founded  on  the  edictum  urbanum,  though  tl 
wise  comprehended  special  rules,  apphcablc 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provin 
80  far  they  were  properly  edictum  provincial 
Cicero^  says  that  he  promulgated  in  his 
two  edicta ;  one  provincialc,  which,  amoi 
matters,  contained  everything  that  relatei 
publicani,  and  another,  to  which  he  gives  r 
relating  to  matters  of  which  he  says,  "  ex  < 
postulari  et  fieri  solent."  As  to  all  the  rest 
no  edict,  but  declared  that  he  would  fiam 
decrees  (decreta)  upon  the  edicta  urbana. 
pears,  then,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  th 
already  formed  a  large  body  of  law,  whicli 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  in  his  time  an  atte 
been  already  made  to  reduce  it  into  ordei 
conmient  on  it.    Servins  Sulpicius,  the  gre 
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orator  the  fiiend  and  comcmporary  of  Cicero, 
resKL'd  lo  Brului  two  vpry  slmrt  hooks  on  Uie 
SI,  whirli  was  lollowiil  by  ihv  work  of  Ofilitis;' 
bongh  u  c  do  not  know  u  lU'lhrr  the  work  of  OfiUiis 
rn*  ntt  allrntpl  lo  arrange  nnd  eollnrt  the  vnnoiis 
Ke  the  subscquL'nl  uompilation  of  Juhan,  or 
I   ntar)*  hke  those  of  many  subsequent  ju- 
isis    imilius  edictutn    praeturis  primus   diligcntec 
lOfnpo&iiit) 
TfM  "f'leci  of  the  Edict,  according  lo  the  Koman 
.IB  lh(*  following  ;  "  Adjuviindi  vil  supplcn- 
rigendi  juris  civdis  g^-aiia  propter  utililatem 
uoIac&uj  ."  the  Ldict  is  also  described  as  *'  viva  vox 
ima  civilia."     fi  waa,  in  efleci,  an  indirect  method 
if  legulatin^.  sanctioned,  not  only  by  public  oiiinlon, 
ttt  by  ihc  sovereign  power,  and  it  was  the  menns 
J  urhich  numerous  rules  of  law  became  established. 
I  WAS   fuuiid  to  be  a  more  cQectual,  because  an 
fasier  rmJ  more  practical  way  of  gradually  enlarging 
i;iU  the  cxistinfT  law,  and  keeping  the  whole 
II  harmony,  than  the  method  of  direct  lo- 
;^:;i4!i  'ii ;  and  it  l&  undeniable  lliat  l)iG  most  valuable 
Mrt  of  the  Roman  law  is  derived  from  iht'  edirO. 
tf  ai  pn»:ti»r  establi&>hed  any  rule  which  was  found  to 
^  mciinvenient  or  injurious,  it  fell  into  disuse  if 
adopted  by  hia  successor.    The  publicity  of  iKe 
lict  must  also  have  been  a  great  set:urity  aj^inst 
arbitrary  changes,  for   a  inagistratus  would 
lly  venture  to  promulgate  a  rule  to  which  opinion 
not  by  anticipation  already  given  its  Hanction. 
'    ■■*'  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Edict  may 
have  been  mtrrly  m  conformity  to  existing 
:iiore  particularly  m  cases  of  contracts,  anil 
•  ■diet  would  have  the  effect  of  converting 
to  law.    Wlicn  Cicero.*  however,  saya  that 
'  depends  m  a  great  degree  on  custom,  he 
inly  means  that  it  u'as  usual  to  incorpo- 
<*v«ry  new  edict  what  any  preceding  ma- 
had  adopicd  from  former  edicts.     Thua 
■  _  tin  iralatiiiumoblained  its  validity  by  being 

Kiinually  recognised  by  every  successive  magis< 

■  he  matter  of  the  Edict,  it  must  be  supposed 
iffecta  of  the  existing  law  niust  generally 
11  aekaowledpcd  and  fell  Itefure  any  magis- 

iiured  lo  supply  them;  and  in  doing  this, 
tiavo  uonfonned  to  that  so-called  natural 
iich  is  recognised  by  all  mankind.  Under 
ror5,  also,  it  may  be  prcsuin^id  that  ilic 
'■f  legal  writers  vvoutd  act  on  public  opin- 

•  >n  ttiose  who  had  the  ju»  ediccndi.  Hence 
irt  of  the  edirtat  rules  were  foimded  on  the 

i   JUS  gentium,  and  the  necesaity  of  some 

I  luns  of  the  strict  rules  of  the  civil  law,  and 

"oal  rules  of  law,  would  become  the  more 

wtth  the  extension  of  the  Uoman  power 

•  intercourse  with  olher  nations.  But  the 
ill  which  the  prielor  introduced  new  rules 
.19  altogether  eunfonniible  lo  the  spirit  of 
institutions.    Tlio   [irocess  was  slow  and 

It  was  not  cflTcrtciJ  by  the  destruction  of 
U  existed,  but  hy  adapting  it  lo  eircum- 
Aecoidmgly,  when  a  right  existed  or  was 

■  d,  the  prretor  would  give  an  action  if  there 

■  ;  he  would  interfere  by  way  of  protecting 

'ill  lie  could  not  make  possession  into 
■1,  accordingly,  that  was  efiecied  by 
L...^apio};  he  aided  plaintiffs  by  tielinns, 
ince«  in  the  Publiciana  actio,  where  the 
that  the  p'_)s3e»sor  had  obtained  the  own- 
iisucapion,  and  so  was  quasi  ex  jure  Qih- 
jounaufl  ;'  and  he  also  aided  parties  by  ex- 
and  in  integrum  restitutio. 
forms  itt  procedure  were  few  iti  number, 
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and  certainly  they  were  often  IneonvenleTil  and  fail 
ed  to  do  justice.  Accordingly,  the  prfetor  extended 
the  remedies  by  action,  as  already  intimated  in  the 
case  of  the  Pu()liciana  actio.  Tliis  change  probably 
commcnce<l  after  many  of  the  legis  actiones  were 
aholi&hed  by  tbe  .Abulia  lex.  and  the  necessity  o( 
new  forms  of  actions  arose.  These  verc  introduced 
by  the  pra-tors,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  in  establishing  the  formuhe,  they  followed  the 
analogy  of  the  legis  aciiones.  It  is  the  conclusion 
of  an  ingenious  writer,'  "that  the  edict  of  the  pr«p- 
tor  urbanus  was  in  the  main  part  relating  to  aclioiui 
arranged  afler  the  model  of  the  old  legia  actioues, 
and  that  tbe  system  Is  apparent  in  the  Code  of  Jiis- 
liniiiu,  and  still  mure  in  the  Digest." 

Under  t!ie  emperors  there  were  many  commenta- 
tors on  the  Edict,  Thua  we  find  that  Labeo  wrote 
four  books  on  the  Edict,  and  a  work  of  his  in  thirty 
books,  Ad  Edicluin  Prailoris  Peregrini,  is  cited  by 
Ulpiau.*  When  the  itnperial  rescripts  became  com- 
mon, tlie  pnicticc  of  making  annual  edicts  l>ecamp 
less  common,  and  aO^er  the  time  of  Hadrian  proba- 
bly fell  nearly  into  disuse ;  hut  this  opinion,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  opposed  hy  several  distinguished 
modem  writers,  However  this  may  be,  Salvius  Ju- 
hanus,  a  distinguished  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  lime 
of  Hadriun,  and  tilled  the  afficc  of  pnetor,  composed 
a  systematic  treatise  on  ilio  edict,  which  was  called 
Edictuni  Perpetuum  ;  and  it  seems  that,  from  the 
date  of  this  treatise,  the  name  Perpclmim  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  this  edictum  than  to  that 
which  was  originally  called  the  Kdiclum  Perpetu- 
um, Julian  appears  to  have  collected  and  arranged 
the  old  edicts,  and  he  probably  omitted  b<ith  what 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  abridged  many  parts, 
thus  giving  lo  Ihc  whole  a  systematic  character. 
The  work  of  Julian  must  hove  had  n  great  inilueiice 
on  the  Bludy  of  the  law,  and  on  subsequent  junstical 
writings.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  detaiU  of  this 
treatise.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  edicts 
of  the  two  Romans  prictors,  together  wtlh  the  Edic- 
tum Provincialc,  ami  the  edicts  of  the  cunile  Kdiles, 
were  blended  into  one  tn  this  compUation.  If  the 
work  of  Julian  comprehended  all  these  CMliets,  tliey 
must  have  been  kept  distinct,  as  the  auhjcct  matter 
of  them  was  different.  W'e  know  that  the  edicts  of 
the  curule  feditcswcre  the  subject  of  distinct  treati- 
ses by  Gaius,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus,  and  the  Edictuni 
Provinciale  would,  from  its  nature,  be  of  necessity 
kept  separate  from  all  the  rest.  But  some  wriiora 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Edictum  Perpetuum  of  Juli- 
anua  marie  one  body  of  law  out  of  the  edicta  of  the 
pr«ctor  urbaiius  and  (>eregriuu6  ;  that  there  was  also 
incorporated  into  it  much  of  the  Edictum  Provinci- 
alc, and  a  largo  part  of  the  Edicium  w^diliciuin,  as 
an  appendage  at  least.  The  Edict  thus  arranged 
and  systematized  was,  it  is  farther  supposed,  pro- 
mulgated in  the  provinces,  and  thua  became,  as  far 
as  its  proviBions  extended,  a  body  of  law  for  the 
Empire.  This  view  of  tlie  edictum  of  Juhaniis  la 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  Italy  being  divided  by  Ha- 
drian into  the  city  of  Rome  with  its  appurtenant 
part,  and  four  districts.  The  mugisiratus  remained 
as  before,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor  was  lira- 
jied  to  Home  and  ^ts  territory ;  ami  magistrates, 
cnllcd  consulares,  nnd  subsequently,  in  the  time  of 
Aureliua,  juridici,  were  appointed  to  administer  jus- 
tice in  the  districts.  As  the  cdictal  power  of  the 
pra-tor  was  thus  limited,  the  necessity  for  a  com- 
prehenf^ive  Edict  <Buch  as  the  Edictum  PerpetJum) 
is  tlic  more  apparent. 

There  were  numerous  writings  on  Uie  Edict  be- 
sides those  ahove  enumerated.  They  wer«  some- 
times simply  entitled  ad  Edictum.  lutcording  to  th'* 
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^iuitinns  in  tbe  Digest;  and  there  were  al»o  other  ju- 
nntiral  wrilLnga,  not  po  ciilitlcd,  whieli  rollowod  ttir 
ortitr  of  Lhu  Eilicta^aB.  fur  iii»t«nc'',  llie  t'lHlwiiu  of 
Herrnuguiiiuniui.'  Ulliamltly  llie  wntinga  on  the 
ICdk't.  uitil  those  which  followed  iho  arrangement  of 
the  Kdict.  ohtiiined  more  authority  than  the  Kdiet 
rtttelf,  niid  beemiic  the  b;iBis  of  iii^iruction. 

Some  few  fragnientji  ut  ilie  oJdcr  edicts  are  found 
\\vr(r  and  lln:tv-  in  ih^  Koiuim  wnlcra,  but  it  Ia  chief- 
ly from  the  uritiuga  of  the  jurtsts  u«  rxccrpted  in 
the  Uigest  that  wc  know  imything  of  the  Edict  in  its 
later  form.  It  »!ems  pretty  clear  that  the  order  of 
Jijstiniiui'ft  Dtgedl,  and  more  particularly  that  of  his 
Code,  to  some  extent  folluw<:;<l  that  of  the  Kdjet. 
'I*ho  writings  on  the  tidtct,  as  well  as  the  i:^dict  it- 
»vU',  were  divided  into  tituU  or  rubrica?,  and  these 
into  ciipita ;  some  epecial  or  detached  rules  were 
named  cLauaulK ;  and  »ome  parts  wore  aimply  named 
oilictuiii,  as  £dictum  tJurbonianum,  &c. 

The  Edicta  or  Edictalra  lieges  of  tl>e  emperors 
are  mentioned  under  Cox!«titctio. 

The  Digest,  as  already  observed,  contains  nu- 
merous fragmenta  of  the  Edicl8.  The  mobt  coin- 
plcte  collection  of  the  fragments  of  itio  Edicts  is  tiy 
Wieling,  in  his  "  Fragnienta  Edicti  Pcrpetui,'*  Kra- 
nek..  1733.  The  latttal  essay  on  the  subject  is  by 
(;.  G.  I.,  do  Wryhc,  *'  Libri  Trr*s  EJmti  sive  de  ori- 
ffine  fatisque  Junsprudentin;  Uunianic  prvsertim 
Ediclonim  Prietoris  ac  de  forma  Edicli  Hcrpetui," 
Cell..  J921.  The  iwenly-firat  bwik  of  the  Digest* 
is  on  Ihcl^dilicimii  Edictum.  (ZimmLm.  Gcschuk- 
tf  dtB  Riim.  Vrivatrechs — Marezoll,  Lckrbuch,  dec. — 
Ueiu,  Dii4  Homiache  I'nvatrecht,  «Scc.,  rin  Hui/Minuh 
tur  erklarunff  dtr  alten  CUastker,  &c.,  Lei|)zig,  1836, 
a  useful  work. — Savigny,  Ocschuhte  dea  H.  JCj  6iC., 
TOl.  i.,  c.  I.) 

EDICTUM  THEODOJUCI.  This  ia  the  firtt 
eollre.tion  of  law  that  was  made  aHer  the  downfall 
of  thu  Roman  jiower  in  Italy.  It  was  promulgated 
by  'I'heodoric,  king  of  the  Oalrogolhs,  at  Home,  in 
the  yeitr  A.O.  500.  It  consists  of  1S4  chapters,  in 
which  wo  recognise  parts  taken  from  the  Code  and 
Xovellir  of  Thoodosiu^?,  frnm  tho  Codicci  Cregoria- 
nus  and  Ilcnnogenianu».  and  the  Senlentiiu  of  Fau- 
liw.  The  Edict  was  doubtleaa  drawn  up  by  Uoman 
writers,  but  the  original  sources  are  more  disfigured 
and  altered  tlian  in  any  other  compilation.  This 
eolleclion  of  law  was  intended  to  apply  both  to  the 
Goths  and  the  Romans,  so  far  as  lis  pir)vision5  went; 
hut  when  it  madi*  no  alteration  in  the  Uothic  law, 
thnt  law  was  still  to  be  in  force.  There  ii  an  edi- 
tion of  tbi«  Edictunt  by  G.  F.  Rhon,  Hala?,  181C, 

EEDNA.     (Vid.  Dos,  Greu.) 

EICOSTE  (lixotm/)  was  a  tax  or  duly  of  one 
twentieth  (five  pcreent )  upon  all  commodities  ex- 
|)oited  or  miported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  allies 
Mubjeel  to  Athens.  This  tax  was  first  imposed 
B-C.  413,  in  place  of  llie  direct  tribute  which  had  up 
to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  sut>jcct  allje*!;  and 
the  ohaiigo  was  made  wiih  the  hope  of  raising  a 
greater  revenue.*  This  tax,  like  all  others,  was 
farmed,  and  the  farmers  of  it  were  colled  rlnoaroXA' 
yot.  It  continued  to  be  collected  in  B  C.  405,  aa 
Aristophanes  mentiona  an  tiagoaToXiiyo^  in  tlie 
Frwga.* 

EICOSTOL'OMOI.     (Virf.  Eicorrc.) 

EIREN  or  lUEN  (etpnv  or  (pTv)  was  the  name 
given  to  the  H^parlan  youth  when  he  attained  the 
age  of  twenty.  At  Uie  age  of  cigtiteen  he  emerged 
fru.n  childhuod.  and  was  ealhd  fir'/JKtlfyrjv.*  When 
he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  ho  began  to  ex- 
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ercise  a  direct  influence  over  hi*  "" 

intiiisied  with  the  command   < 

The  word  appc^irs  to  have  origiii 

mander.    Hesychlua  cxplaiiia  'lyuin  t>>  u/i^t 

drwKovTff :  and  rlp^vuCrt  by  Kpurrt,    The  ifHVf(\ 

lioncd  m  Kerodolus'  were  certainly  not  youtha^] 

commanderw  • 

,    EIS'AOKIN.     (Trrf.  EisioooKit  ) 

EISAGO'GEIS  (K.'ioa-'^uyui:)  were  not  thei 
distinct  classes  of  magistrates,  but  tbe  name 
given  to  the  ordinary  inagistrntOB  when  tbcy 
applied  to  to  bring  a  cauiic  (riotiyeiv)  into  a 
court.  {ViM.  DuiTCT*!,  p.  il.V4,  and  Drrl 
The  cause  itself  was  tried,  as  is  explaii 
Dica.  by  dirasts  rhosrn  by  lul  :  »'•'  ■ 
nary  proceedings,  such  as  reeei^  asui 

drawing  up  the  indictment,  iiiii<     .       .  ti 
into  court.  Sec.,  were  conducted  hy  Uio  n 
fistratc,  who  attended  m  his  own  drpArii 
that  was  understood  in  AthenuMt  law  by  tbV 
via  Tov  ihKnarrjiHov.     Thus  we  find  llie  slrategU 
logisttr,  the  iTKrraTat  tuv  dqfi't^n^'v  /(jxwv,_  ' 
^elT/Tai  Tftv  ifiTzopiov,  &e  ,  pouse^ing  thm 
but  It  was  not  the  chief  bu^ine^s  ot  any  o( 
lie  magistrates  except  of  the  a^choll^.  and 
of  tlie  (duven.     The  chief  part  of  ihe  diitjr«44j 
former,  and  especially  of  the  ihf    i 
in  receiving  aecusations  and  bm 
(eltjuyeiv)  in  the  prnjM*r  courts.     ^  .  i*r  .v 
84. )» 

EISANGEJ/IA  (ehayytXia)  signifien. 
mary  and  most  general  sense,  a  dt ' 
any  kind,*  but  much  more  ii';n:inv.  . v 
laid  before  the  council  or  • 
pie.  and  the  eaiisefjuent  : 
Btatc  criminals  at  Athens  iim  •  ; 
nary  circumsianees.     Among  i' 
Btons  upon  uhich  inanifeM  eniwi 
have  been  corrmiitied,  and  yet  of  sueb  a 
the  extsimg  laws  had  failed  to  aniiripnl 
least,  describe  speellieally  (uvpa^  <]  ^ 
result  of  which  emission  would  havi 
the  enactment  by  which  the  nci  i. 
might  be    preferred   (i.i^pc   tic 
proKCeutor  would  nut  have  kih,.... 
trale  to  apply  ;   itiat  a  nugiistraie^  if 
could  not  with  safety  have  aeeeptrd  the  Ini 
or  brought  it  iolo  court -,  and  that,  i- 
would  have  been  a  total  failure  of  j- 
proccas  in  itueMion  was  peculiarly  adjijica^ 
ply  these  defieieiicies ;  it  pointed  out,  as 
ity  competent  lu  determine  ihn  criminati 
alleged  act,  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
applications  for  this  pur)Hf.sc  might  t>c  mat 
first  business-day  of  each  pr>  tnny  (<vpia  h 
or  the  council,  which  wnn  at  all  t)ni<*ii  ei 
undertaking  such  itp 
the  aeeuHalion  was  .^ 

Imth  ihese  bodies.     A •    ... 

elared  penni,  the  forms  of  the  trial  and 

the  pumshmcnt  were  preserilK-d  hy  the 

tborily  ;  and,  nsufHin  the  ennvirtion  of  the 

a  precedent  would  be  estal'iiNhed  for  ttt/*  ftitiutrl 

whole  of  the  i 

and  not  origin.!; 

sidered  as  viiiu....v   .  .i..il-i.-..ii.i.;    <i   jn  hm 

r«trospeciiTe  in  its  first  application.^ 

Tho  speech  of  Euryptolcmua*  clearly  ahc 
tho  crime  charged  against  tho  ten  geoi 
fought   at  Arginusas  was  one  of  theM> 
fied  offences.     The  decn?o  ol'  i 
Anliphon  and  his  colleagues,*  i 
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and,  if  fuund  ^uiliy,  punished  as 
lo  wairant  llic  inforcnce  thai  iheir 
iv^z.,  having  undrrtakcn  an  embassy 
la  by  urtler  of  the  Knur  lliaidrt'd,  a  goveni- 
Krlarcd  illogal  uiwn  itic  rc-indtiitcmcni  of  ihc 
vy)  did  nut  amount  lo  ireasun  in  the  usual 
[  the  term,  but  required  a  special  declaration 
enate  lo  render  it  eo^iiziiblc  an  such  by  the 
Another  inatance  q(  irpiiaon  by  imphca- 
■■Mted  as  an  extraordinary  and  unspecilicU 
^Hkb  in  the  ca&e  ni'  lA^rrnics,  whn  15,  in 
Hwready  cited,  accused  of  having  abscnl- 
ftr  from  his  co^intr}',  and  drnpp«:d  the  char> 
'  an  Athenian  citizen  at  a  time  when  the 
Iftin  imminent  danger.  Offences,  however, 
miure  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  nor, 
Ihe  most  numerous  class  of  those  to  which 
linary  denunciations  were  apphcable.  They 
ie  adopted  when  the  charge  embraced  a 
Bion  of  crimes,  as  that  of  treason  nnd  impl- 
le  famous  case  of  Alcibiades,  for  each  of 
t  common  indictment  {ypat^}})  was  admissi- 
H  the  accused  were  persons  of  great  influ- 
the  stale,  when  Ihe  imputed  crime,  tliougli 
)lc  by  the  ordinary  laws,  was  peculiarly 
,  or  whi  n  a  more  speedy  trial  than  was  per- 
igrtbe  usual  course  of  business  was  re^juisite 
bpUsb  the  ends  of  justice.*  Circumstances 
t  iheae  would,  of  course,  be  very  often  pre- 
liy  an  informer,  lo  excite  the  greater  odium 
the  accused,  and  the  adoption  of  the  process 
Uon  uiuht  have  been  much  mure  frequent 
IB  absolutely  necessary. 
int  step  taken  by  the  informer  was  lo  re- 
» denunciation  to  writini;,  and  submit  it  im- 
\y  to  the  cognizance  of  the  council,  which 
iscretionary  jiower  to  accept  or  reject  it,' 
■omaintams  that  a  refercnco  to  this  body 
meoeaaary  when  it  was  intendlcd  to  hriiiy 
ler  before  tlic  assembly  of  the  pf  opie,  but 
Kgvncy  was  in  such  cases  hmitcd  to  permic- 
( impeachment  to  bo  announced  for  diacits- 
ll  direotiug  the  pruedri  to  obtain  a  hearing 
nfonner.  The  ihesmothetn  are  also  men- 
\f  Pollux*  as  takin^f  part  in  bringing  the 
lefore  the  assembly,  but  upon  what  ocL-asion 
pe  so  employed  we  can  only  conjecture. 
paea  mtended  fur  the  cognizanco  of  the 
Doly,  ailer  the  reception  of  the  denuneia- 
ne  courses  with  respect  to  it  might  be 
by  that  body.  If  the  alleged  offence  were 
rt«  by  a  fine  of  no  lu^reater  auiuuiit  than  five 
idracfamie.  the  council  itself  formed  a  court 
Kit  for  its  trial  -,  if  it  was  of  a  graver  char- 
ey  might  pass  a  decree,  such  as  that  in  the 
lAnttphun  already  mentioned,  directing  the 
ffcers  to  intnxluce  the  cause  to  a  Heliastic 
nd  prescribing  tlio  time  and  forms  of  the 
S  the  penalty  lo  he  inflicted  upon  the  eon- 
d(  the  enminals ;  lastly,  if  the  matter  were 
l)|>ortant,  and  from  doubts  or  other  reasons 
lutretl  the  sanction  of  the  assembly,  they 
Ibmit  the  cause  as  it  stood  to  the  consider- 
ihat  body.  In  the  first  case,  the  trial  was 
Wl  before  the  council  with  all  the  forms  of 
ory  court ;  and  if,  u[Km  the  assessment  of 
I,  the  oirunce  secmud  lo  deserve  a  heavier 
lent  than  fell  witliin  iia  cumpolency,  llie 
B  transferred  to  a  Hehastic  court,  by  the 
of  the  sentence  of  the  council  (KarH'p-uat^) 
besmothetn;  by  the  scribe  of  the  prytanea» 
Ki  these  otKcers  it  then  devolved  to  bring 
llnals  to  justice.*  The  Bccoaed  were  in  the 
jiile  put  into  prison  for  safe  ouatody  by  the 


D«  Omo.,  p*   I*),— Haniocnit.)— 9.  (Lri.,  < 
rvilt  i  «7.)— 4.  (DomMth.,  c.  Timocr.,  790.) 


authority  of  the  council  When  the  oflfeiMK 
obviously  beyond  the  reach  uf  the  senate's  comp** 
leney.  the  trial  was  dispensed  with,  and  a  der'.ree 
immediately  drawn  up  fur  submittmg  the  cause  to  a 
sup*:nor  court. 

Wiien  a  cause  of  this  kind  was  so  referred,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  vote  of  ilie  people,  associa- 
ted otlier  public  advocates,  generally  ten  in  number, 
wnth  the  mfomier,  who  received  n  drachma  each 
from  the  public  treasur>*  {trvvTjynpot).  And  besides 
the^w,  permission  was  given  to  any  other  citi7A'n  lo 
volunteer  his  services  ou  the  side  of  the  proaccu- 
tion.  Jf  the  information  were  laid  before  the  as- 
sembly, cither  by  the  accuser  himself  or  the  senate, 
the  hrst  proceedings  in  tlio  cause  had  for  their  ob- 
ject to  establish  the  penalty  of  the  offence,  or  the 
apparent  culpabUity  of  the  accused  ;  and  this  being 
decided  hy  a  vote  of  the  people  after  a  public  dis* 
cussiun,  the  mode  of  conducting  the  trial  and  the 
penalty  were  next  fixed.  In  the  case  of  the  ten 
generals,  the  assembly  directed  that  the  senate 
should  propose  the  rectuisite  arrangements.  The 
plan  of  the  senate,  however,  was  not  necessarily 
adopted,  but  might  be  combated  by  rival  proposals 
of  any  private  citizen.  The  aif^mhly  very  often 
referred  the  matter  to  tlie  Hehastic  court,  but  oc- 
casionally undertook  the  trial  itself;  and  when  the 
prisoner  was  accused  of  (reason,  we  are  told*  that 
he  made  his  defence  to  the  assembly  in  chains,  and 
with  a  kee|>er  upon  either  side ;  and,  according  to 
another  authority,'  that  the  lime  for  such  defence 
was  limited.  After  this  the  tribes  voted  by  ballot, 
two  urns  being  assigned  to  each  tribe  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  infbrmer,  ui  the  event  of  the  prisoner 
being  acquitted,  was  sulijected  lo  no  penalty  if  he 
obtained  the  votes  of  as  many  as  a  fifth  of  the 
judges  ;  otherwise  he  was  liable  lo  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  draehnix*.  For  a  more  ample  discusaioo 
of  the  trials  in  (jucslion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Kchbmann.' 

Besides  the  class  of  causes  hitherto  described, 
there  were  also  two  others  which  equally  bore  the 
it;tine  of  eioayjc^Jay  though  by  no  means  of  the  sama 
importance,  nnr.  indeed,  much  resembling  it  in  the 
eunducl  of  the  pro<!eedings.  The  first  of  these  con- 
siat.s  of  ciiACA  uf  alleged  kuA(joic.  t.  e.,  wrong  done 
to  aged  or  helpless  |j;irents,  women,  or  orphans. 
Upon  stich  occasions  tlie  informer  laid  liia  indict- 
ment before  the  arehon  if  the  aggrieved  persons 
were  of  a  free  Attic  family,  or  before  the  (xilemarch 
If  they  were  resident  aliens.  The  pecoliarities  of 
this  kind  of  cause  were,  that  any  Athenian  citiasen 
might  umlcrlake  the  accusation  ;  that  the  informer 
was  nut  limited  as  to  time  in  his  address  to  the 
court,  and  incurred  no  penally  whatever  upon  fail- 
ing to  obtain  a  verdict.  With  respect  to  the  ac- 
cused, it  is  obvious  that  the  cause  must  have  been 
TifitfTOft  or,  in  otlier  words,  that  the  court  would 
have  the  power  of  fixing  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
upon  conviction.  The  third  kind  o(  claa}yekia  was 
avadabic  against  one  of  the  public  arbitrators  {6iat- 
r^Tf]^),  when  any  one  complained  of  his  having 
given  an  unjust  verdict  against  him.  The  informa- 
tion was  in  this  case  laid  before  the  senate ;  and 
that  the  snagiairato  who  had  so  offended,  or  did  not 
npfiear  to  defend  himself,  might  be  punished  by  dis- 
franchisement, we  know  from  the  instance  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes  •  This  passage,  however, 
and  an  altusion  to  it  in  Hurpucration.  coubtitiile 
the  whole  of  our  information  upon  the  subject.* 

EISITE  RIA  (Elairripia,  seil.  lepd),  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  at  Athens  by  the  senate  before 
the  session  began,  in  honour  of  Bew.  BovXaiot,  i.  f., 


1.  [XcB..  1.  o)— 3.  (Soho).  ad  Arisumh.,  Ercl9«.,  106I.H1 
(Do  CoQutiis,  0.  iii.]— 4.  fr.  Moid  ,  M2.  14.)— A.  (Iludtwslrkia 
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EISPHORA. 


:iSPHORA. 


Zeai  and  Atliena.*    The  sacrifice  was  accompanied 

by  Iibatiun3,and  a  coiumun  meal  fur  all  the  scnatura.* 
Suidas'  calls  the  dairrjina  a  leslivc  day — the  first 
of  every  year— on  which  at!  the  Athenian  inagia- 
trates  entered  upon  tlieir  office,  and  on  which  ihe 
senate  ofTcred  up  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  good-will  of  the  gods  for  (he  new  niaKis- 
iratea.  But  (his  statcmnnt,  a^i  well  as  the  farther 
rcmurka  he  adds,  becin  lo  have  ariaon  from  a  gross 
iniaunderatanding  of  the  passage  of  Deninathenps* 
to  which  ho  refers.  Schbmann^  adopts  Ihe  account 
of  Siiidas.  and  rejects  the  other  statement  without 
giving  any  reason. 

EIS'PHORA  (ciff^opd),  literally  a  conlribuiion  or 
tribute,  was  an  extraordinary  tax  on  property,  raised 
at  Athens  whenever  the  means  of  the  state  were 
Dot  suflictcnt  to  carry  on  a  war.  The  money  thus 
raised  was  soiuetuncs  called  rft  naTaChiiiara.'  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  this  tax  and  the 
various  Uturgies  which  consisted  in  personal  or  di- 
rect services  which  citizens  had  to  perform,  where- 
as the  tla^opd  conaisled  in  paying  a  certain  contri- 
bution towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  war. 
Some  ancient  writers  do  nut  always  clearly  distin- 
guish between  tbe'lwo,  and  L'lpiao  on  Demosthenes' 
entirely  confounds  them  ;  and  it  is  partly  owin^  to 
these  inaccuracies  that  this  subject  is  involved  in 
p«at  didiculiies.  At  the  time  when  armies  consist- 
ed only  of  Athenian  citizens,  who  equipped  them- 
selves and  served  without  pay,  the  military  service 
was  indeed  nothing  but  a  species  of  extraordinary 
liturgy  ;  hut  when  mercenaries  were  hired  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  citixens,  when  wars  became 
more  expensive  and  frequent,  tlie  state  was  obliged 
to  levy  contributions  on  the  citizens  in  order  to  lx< 
able  to  carry  them  on,  and  the  citizens  then  paid 
money  for  services  which  previously  they  had  per- 
formed in  person. 

ll  is  not  quite  certain  when  this  property  tax  was 
introduced  ,  for,  alihoiTgh  it  is  commonly  inferred, 
from  a  passage  in  Thucydtdos,"  that  it  was  first  in- 
stituted in  438  D.C  in  order  to  ilefray  the  expenses 
of  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  yet  we  find  rln^opn  men- 
tioned at  an  earlier  period  ;•  and  even  tlio  passage 
of  Thucydides  admits  of  an  interpretation  quite  in 
accordance  with  this,  for  it  is  certainly  not  impos- 
sible that  lie  merely  meant  to  say  that  so  large  an 
amount  as  SOO  talents  had  never  before  been  raised 
as  elc^opti.  But,  liowerer  this  may  be,  after  the, 
year  438  B.C.  this  property-tax  seems  to  have  fre- 
quently been  raised,  for  a  few  years  afterward  , 
Aristophanes'*  spealis  of  il  as  something  of  common 
occurrence.  Sucli  a  contribution  could  never  be 
raised  without  a  decree  of  the  people,  who  alsii  as- 
aigned  the  amount  rtMpired  ;^'  and  the  generals 
superintended  its  cnllectioa,  and  presided  in  the 
courts  where  disputes  connecied  with,  or  arising 
from,  the  levying  of  the  tax  were  actllcd."  Such 
diaputea  seem  to  have  occurred  rather  frequently  : 
penooal  enmity  not  seldom  induced  the  ofTicera  to 
tax  peraons  higher  than  was  lawful,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  properly."  The  usual  cxprcs- 
aions  for  paying  this  projwrty-tax  are.  eler^ipetv 
Xfl^finra,  tia^ipav  elc  rhv  jro^/xoi^,  f/f  r^v  aurriplav 
ny(  iroP.fuf,  eh^pa^  eic^iptti't  and  those  who  paid  it 
were  called  ol  eiaftpavTei.  On  the  occasion  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides.  the  amount  which  was  raised 


I.  (Antiph.,  T>*  Cbor,.  p.  7t»«.— OOckh.  Cori>.  InKTipt.,  i.,  p, 
<7I  ■}—%.  (I>«iw»ih.,  D«  Pali.  L«ff.,  p.  400,  34.— Compare  with 
c.  M«i>Lt  p.  an,  3,  wherv  umrftpia  in>  MJO  In  )m  nfTi-rnO  tvT  the 
•natitv,  Uip  Tin  /JovMv.)— 3.  (■.r.)-^.  (Ue  Fftli.  Ux.,  p.  40D.1 
i.  <lJa  Oimil.,  p,  Itfl,  tT^oMt) — 0.  (DemMtb.,  c.  Tuiukt.,  p, 
711.)— 7.  (Olvnth.  it.,  p.  33,  f.)— H  tiii.,  II)  I— 9,  (  Tirf.  Aiiti;ili., 
TMnL,  i,  h.,  r.  19.~Uriu,  Dr>  Dic^>or..  c.  37  :  uid  TiKmanii, 
Oh«eb.  Stuui.,  p,4].nnt«  3i.,~|0  (Eqntl.,  999.)— 11.  C[>r- 
rnatHt..  c  Polprl.  p.  1108.  — AriMiiph..  Knclrm.,  818.)  —  13. 
(Wolf,  Proleg.  10  LepUii..  p.  M.  — Dtrruc«lh.,  c.  BtBot.,  p.  100-i  ) 
—11   (Arurtnpli.,  1.  c.  -Damgrth.,  e.  Apbub.,  p.  Bid.) 
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was,  as  we  have  seen.  200  talents,  which, 
suppose  the  taxable  properly  to  have  !>ccn  StiOW 
talents,  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent.*  At  other  untu 
the  rates  were  liigher  or  lower,  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  Hepublic  at  the  time :  we  hare  ac- 
counts of  rates  of  a  twelfth,  a  fiftieth,  a  hundred*, 
and  a  five  hundredth  part  of  the  taxable  property. 

The  census  of  Solon  was  during  the  fiTBt  p»rnp4 
the  standard  according  to  which  the  flvpomi  «u 
raised,  until  in  377  B.C.,  m  the  archonship  of  Nio- 
sinicus,  a  new  census  was  instituted,  iu  which  tlie 
people,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  fixing  the  rates  of  ite 
property-tax,  were  divided  into  a  number  of  sro- 
murim  (ffi.//^opiat)  or  classes,  similar  to  those  wtkl 
were  afterward  made  for  the  trierarchy.'  Tho  i» 
ture  of  this  new  census,  notwithstanding  the  miiiBti 
investigation  of  Biickli,*  is  still  involved  -  —  ■  -y. 
scurily.  Each  of  the  ten  phylw.  ae<  - 
pian.  appointed  ISO  of  its  wealthier  < 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  according  to  their 
erty,  called  symmoriir,  each  consisting  of  si 
sons  ;  and  Die  inemlwrs  of  ihe  wealthier  of 
symmoriffi  were  obliged,  in  case  of  urgent  n 
to  advance  to  the  less  wealthy  the  sum  required 
the  elffi}nipti  {TTpocia^pn*).  When  the  wants  of 
stale  htid  been  thus  supplied,  those  who  had 
ced  the  money  could  ai  their  ease,  and  in 
way.  exact  their  money  back  from  those 
they  had  advanced  it.  llie  whole  number 
sons  included  in  the  syraraoriac  was  1300,  wl 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  whi 
public ;  it  would,  however,  as  Dot-kti  justly 
Im?  absurd  to  suppose,  with  Ulpian,  that  these 
alone  paid  the  property-tax,  and  tliat  all  the 
were  exempt  from  il.  Tlio  whole  census  of 
or,  more  aceurntely.  of  5760  talents,*  was  si 
the  property  of  1300  citizens,  hut  the  tax 
erty  of  the  whole  Uepublic.  Many  others,  tfa< 
though  their  property  was  smaller  than  that 
liiOO,  must  have  contributed  to  the  tlt^opd^ 
their  properly  must  be  considere<l  as  mcliided 
the  census  ufoVSO  talents  of  taxable  property. 

Tlie  btnly  of  1200  wa-s,  according  to  I'lpian, 
divided  into  four  classes,  each  consisting  »»f 
The  first  elas.",  or  tho  richest,  were  the  leaders 
Ihe  syitimoria;  (fjyefioi'ci:  ar/iunptuv),  and  are 
calle{i  the  tUrve  hundred  war"  t^ox'iv.     Tliey 
biy  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the  sy, 
and  they,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  (he  d 
had  to  value  the  taxable  property.    Other 
wore  a]iiK>inted  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the 
and  were  called  i::typa^el^,  Ataypa^t'tc.  or  U. 
When  tho  wants  of  the  slato  were  pressing,  i*ie 
leaders,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  300  inci 
m  the  second  class — for  Ulpian,  in  the  first  poi 
of  hrs  remark,  states  thai  the  richer  sy 
evL'ry  phyle  had  to  perform  this  duty 
the  money  to  the  others  on  the  above^mi 
lerrng,'  which,  however,  was  never  done 
was  decreed  by  the  people. •    The  rales  of  l 
for  the  four  classes  have  been  made  out  with 
probahihty  by  BockJi,"  from  whose  work  the  ft 
ing  table  is  taken : 

First  Class,  from  heelte  talent$  vptcari. 


Properly. 

5f>0tal 

100    " 

50   " 

15   " 

12   " 


1 


TuiJit«  CapilkL 

100  tal GtaL 

SO   "...     ,  I   < 

10  "      ....  30 n 

3  "      ....  9 

3  lal.  34  min.      .  7S0  di 


I.  (IKJckh,  Stnatsh.,  n..  p.  M.)— J.  (Ptulocli^  •(.  I) 
■-  ».  '^vftuopla. — DcmaMh.,  c,  Antltvt..  p.  60(1  — l)lpn__^ 
mnslh.,  OU-nLh.,  li.,  ji.  S3,  r.}— 3.  (Stanuh..  t>ni>k  ir.)^ 
moith.,  c.  \it-\ii..  p.  554.  Ac.)— 5.  f  UiuiHvih.,  IV  Srium 
(Pulyb.,  li.,  63,  (t  7.>— 7.  (l>KiDa»lh..  c.  Phwiipp..  p.  U 
(DvaiiMrth.,  c.  Puljol.,  p.  laOff.;— 9   (Suatib.,  li.,  p.  uj 
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ujnm  aix  laUnta  and  uptMrit  hut  Mndcr 
twelve. 

TinUa  Capifil. 

.  1  to).  50  ntJn 

.  1    "    40     •* 

.  1   '•    20     '• 

.  I    "    10    " 


nf  liOih  (DTI. 
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600      *' 

400      " 

350      " 

300      " 


Cta**f  ffook  Iteo  tolcntt  upward,  but  undtr  six. 

iUl.    .          .      37^  min.  .    .    .  lS7i  drach. 

30      "  ...  150      '* 
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15       ■•  ...       75     " 
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under  two  talenU. 
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450      «* 
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It 
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300      " 
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•( 
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250       •* 
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one  had  to  pay  his  tax  in  the  i^yle  where 
led  properly  lay,  as  appears  from  tlie  oration 
tmosihrnca  a^inai  PnlycIeA  ;  nnd  if  nny  one 
to  pay,  the  stale  had  a  rijiht  to  confiscate 
t&t(>.  hut  not  to  punish  thr  individual  with 
Diit  if  any  one  thought  that  his  property 
Uixed  tiiglicr  than  that  of  another  man  on 
justcr  claims  could  be  made,  he  had  the  r\g\\'L 
h  etSk  opon  this  person  to  take  the  otlice  iti  Jiis 
Ntaad,  OT  to  submit  to  a  eompleio  exchange  of  prnp- 
llty.  (  Vid.  A\Tiuosi».)  No  Athenian,  on  the  other 
laad.  if  tielonging  to  the  tax  paying  classes,  enuld 
le  exempt  from  the  e/o-^opu,  not  «vcn  the  descend- 
if  Harmndais  and  Arislofrrlon  '  Orphans, 
exempt  from  liturgies,  were  obliged  lo  pay 
ipwty  ux,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  De- 
who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sym- 
for  tf*n  years*  Even  Iricrarchs  were  not  ex- 
fapt  '  v:i)g  the  nV^/xi  themselves,  althmigh 

hr.\  •'-'  compelled  to  pay  the  TTpoeic^opit.* 

lat.i*.-.  ;..,..  u.icns  were  likewise  subject  lo  it.  for 
hp  <ml7  iit«tiince  we  have  of  any  exceplion  being 
Oadtf-  ift  one  of  aliens.* 

:her  Infonnation  concerning  the  siihject 
i'lpa,  Ttd  the  fourth  book  of  libokira  i'ub- 
fcc  IjCiiAjmy  of  Afhen», — Wolf,  Frolep^omena  in  Lep- 
fa,— Warhsmuth.  Hdlcn.  Ailerlh..  ii..  1.  p.  130.— 
hnnana.  Pot.  Ant.  of  Greece,  if  162. 
,  EISPOHIISTH.^!   (iiojroitiaeai).     (Vid.  Adop- 

^ill.  CiKi-tLK.) 

'    ■THE'SltlM.    (Fid.  Baths,  p.  149.) 

V  U7.n!a),  the  Olive.     The  common  e^aia 

•t  Ujc  ' ;  r»  ck  authors  is  the  OUa  Europaa,  L.     The 

mU*«  a  irtfc»T(Ki7,  called  also  u^pir^oia  and  Korjrof,  is 

'"'—-■  '  'ly  Matthiolus  and  Sprenacl  to  several  spe- 

■  •  £7«mg7i!ij,  namely,  E.  tpinosOj  E.  kor- 

!  E.  Orienlalis.* 

\U'NUS  or  ELEIAGTVUS  (aam^vof  or 
..  a  plant  mentioned  hy  Theophrastus,' 
vUich  is  thought,  from  the  description  which 
iT^of  U.  to  have  been  the  same  %vith  the  Dutch 
■  .-«.  Gale     Sprengel,  however,  is  in 
■IX  Batiifi  piifo,  or  W'eepmg  Willow.' 
•!.._.! .  .ILL!  {kXaiofu'Ai),  according  lo  Dr.  Al- 

LUl^mJb^e.  Aadrut.,  p.  t09  ;  c.  Titnorr.,  )i.TM  ]— 9.  (Do 
L*^m-,  p.  469,  *e.)— X  {c  M<Md..  p.  Wi.—  Ctimjan 
P^onn.  Ia»ui«  p.  106  ,-  orOm.GTa:c.,  vuL  vii.,p.  331, 
•-!  — 4.  |D«nKMth..  r.  PfJyrl.,  n.  15[K1  ;  c.  rb»i;ij»]i.,  p 
-   Oxw.,  Um  uir.— IVkVli.  SlaaUh.,  ii ,  p.  7&.) 
•  .-).,  t.  f.>— T.  (Jt.  P.,  tr.,  ».)— 8.  {AJftnu, 


ston,  a  itort  of  Manna,  rimy'  says  of  it,  '*  Spontt 
nOKttur  in  Syriat  mdn/imur,  qund  elaatneh  vm&nt , 
manat  ex  arbonbus  pingne,  craxnunque  metle,  retina 
tenuiuf,  aapore  du/a  "  The  same  writer.  In  another 
part,'  informs  ua  that  it  acted  as  nn  aperient,  and 
was  particularly  efTicaeious  in  producing  cvacuar 
lions  of  bile.  Hard  drinkers,  who  wished  to  con- 
tend fur  the  pahn  at  a  carousal,  commenced  by 
drinking  a  eyathus  of  diluted  els:omeh.  Fee  in- 
clines  to  make  it  a  terebmthine,  especially  since 
Dioscoridcs  speaks  of  its  employment  as  a  frietion 
in  nervous  disorders.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  moke 
mention,  also,  of  its  soporific  properties;  but  this 
seems  inconsistent  with  its  other  qualities,  and  ia 
regarded  by  Fee  as  erroneous.* 

EI.APHEBOI/IA  i'EXat^TjCoha),  the  greatest  fes- 
tival  in  the  town  of  Hyiviripoli.t,  in  Phocis,  which 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis,  in  commem- 
oration, it  is  said,  of  a  victory  which  its  inhabitants 
had  i^ined  over  the  Thessalians,  who  Imd  ravaged 
the  country,  and  reduced  the  Pliocianp  m  the  neigh- 
bourlinod  o(  the  town  nearly  to  the  last  extrencty  * 
The  only  particular  which  wo  know  of  its  celebra- 
tion is,  IhiU  a  peculiar  kind  of  cake  (Oa^)  was 
made  on  the  occasion.*  These  cakes  were,  as  their 
name  indicates,  probably  made  in  the  shu)>e  of  & 
stag  or  dof  r,  and  offered  lo  the  goddess.  The  fes- 
tival of  the  elaphr.'btdia  was  also  celebrated  in  many 
other  parts  of  Greece,  but  no  particulars  are  known.* 

ELAPHEI30LT0N  C"EAa^7«o?.((ii').     (Vid.  Cal- 

KNIUK,  OkKKK.) 

•ELAPHOBOS'CUS  ir/.ap66ooKoO,  the  Garden 
Parsnip,  or  Faatmaca  Matira.  The  popular  belief 
was,  that  the  stags,  by  feeding  on  this,  were  enabled 
to  resist  sen^enls.  Sibthorp  Jmmd  it  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  on  the  margins  of  fields,  and  also 
in  ihe  Peloiionnesua.' 

•EL'APHlTS(^;ia^r),  the  Slag,  or  Cervus  EU- 
phus.  Buffon  makes  the  lvrr^?xi^  of  Aristotle  the 
Verf  des  Ardennes.  The  u.t*»'i"7f  *>f  Aristotle  was 
Ihe  Ddf^ef,  or  Young  Stag.* 

•EL' ATE  {iXtirri).  "The  common  IXdrn  of  (he 
Greeks,"  observes  Adams,  "musl  have  been  oilber 
the  Finux  OrifTi/ii/j*,  Tourncfort,  or  the  Pinna  ubtet. 
Therrt  ia  some  dilficully  in  distiiiguishing  the  Male 
and  Female  species  of  Tlu^tiphraslus.*  Stackhousc 
holds  the  former  lo  he  the  Ptnus  abieg,  or  common 
Fir-tree  ;  and  the  latter,  Ihe  Pinits  picca,  or  Yellow 
leaved  Fir.'* 

•EIAT'FNE  {ITMrivT}),  either  the  Linaria  Etattne, 
l>esf ,  or  Linaria  spuria,  WiU  Its  English  nanic  ia 
Fluellin,  and  it  is  a  species  of  Toad-tlax." 

•ELEB'ORUS.     (  Vid.  HKLLisonus.) 

ELEOTHUM.     (V'irf.  Bronxk,  p.  177.) 

•ir.  Amher.  Most  of  the  ancient  authors  erred  In 
stipposing  Amber  an  exudation  from  the  poplar. 
Theophrastus,  however,**  would  appear  to  have 
known  Us  true  origin.  "Amber,"  says  he,  "is 
a  stone.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  Liguria, 
and  has,  as  before  mentioned,  a  power  of  altrac> 
tion."  DiiHlorus  Sicukia"  knew  that  Amber  came 
from  the  cmmiry  north  of  CJaul.  and  that  the  popu- 
lar story  of  its  consisting  of  the?  tears  of  those  pop- 
lars into  which  Pliaeihon's  sisters  were  transfoniied 
was  a  mere  fable  Luciin  was  aware  that  Amber 
was  not  an  exudation  from  the  poplar,  and  that  there 
was  none  of  it  got  at  the  rroulh  of  the  Pn.  The 
common  error  in  relation  lo  the  quarter  whence  this 
substance  was  ubtained.  has  been  explained  as  fol- 
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ET^EPIfAS. 


ELEVEN.  THE. 


IDWB :  TtiG  Plioentcian,  and,  oAcr  them,  the  Cartba- 
giuinii.  trutU'ra  otuoint^d  their  bupply  of  Amber  from 
the  river  Rodtiun,  which  £»till  retains  its  name,  and 
which  flnws  into  the  Vistula  near  U.intzic.  Their 
ffar  of  rivalry,  however,  m  thiit  hjcralive  branch  of 
puamiorcc.  induced  ihem  to  keep  the  source  of  their 
traffic  involved  in  obscurity.  The  name,  but  not  the 
position  of  the  river,  was  mentioned,  and  hence  the 
Cireeks  imafiined  that  the  stream  In  question  was 
the  Kridanus,  from  the  aimilarity  of  name.  "  Ant* 
her,"  says  Dr.  .Moore.  "  was  wtll  known  to  t*he  an- 
cienLi  many  oenturies  before  the  age  of  Pliny,  and 
various  uniamenial  articles  wi're  made  of  it,  but  in 
his  time  only  for  the  use  of  women.*  His  own  be- 
lief, not  dtfTering  much  from  the  one  now  received, 
is,  that  it  consists  of  iho  resinous  juice  of  certain 
trees,  which  hud.  in  course  of  time,  become  miner- 
alised in  the  earth.  Hence  was  its  Lalin  name 
'  tuennuth'  derived,  '  guod  arharia  succum  prisci  rm- 
tn  crahderc.'*  VUny  says,  Uie  different  colours  it 
exiiibitetl  in  its  native  state  were  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  aniHcial  means,  since  they  could  dye  it  of 
whatever  lint  they  pleased  ;  and,  therefore.,  it  was 
much  used  in  eountcrfeitine  translucent  ^tiis,  and 
rsperially  the  amethyst.  Den  tost  rains'  ealletl  Am- 
ber lyncuvitm.  supposing  it  produced  from  the  urine 
of  llir  lynx  :  Inim  Uiat  of  males  when  of  a  deeper 
and  more  liery  tinl,  but  when  feebler  and  paler,  of 
llio  otiirr  sex.  Other  writers  spoke  of  lyncurum 
as  A  sulisinnre  dii^linct  from  Amber,  but  liaving  the 
oriKin  iitdieaied  hy  its  name."* 

•KI.KlM)  i\t;  (/^*()«Ji///),  a  species  of  niollnscoua 
ttninial,  brielly  noticed  by  Aristotle'  and  Athenee- 
UB.  "Corny,"  temarks  Adams.  ''propt>scs  to  read 
XtJu66i'ac  iimieiid  of  it ;  but  I  agree  with  Schweig- 
hiruHiT,  that  thtTi.'  is  no  necessity  for  any  emenda- 
tion. .Schneider  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  Aloscha- 
lu»  otUtjitiM.  I.,am."' 

•KLKIOCHUysUS  {ilt^6x(n}<^oi)  or  ELI- 
CHHV'SIIS  (/Aiipvffof),  according  to  some  bolaoi- 
Cslniilboillio.'*,  the  (intiphalium  atachas,  L.,orShrub- 
b>  Kverhibtintt  I'**  t^'reik  niime  was  derived  fruiu 
ilt  frtiUh^n'CiAoiirt'd  flowers.  Dioscorides  states 
that  it  wus  called  hy  some  jcptfffovflc/ioc,  by  oUiers 
A^itfiavTfK,  ttio  hitu-r  iinine  referring  to  its  perennial 
chnractrr.  from  whiuh  circumstance  it  was  tised  lo 
aUoffi  t)io  statues  of  the  gods.  Adams,  however,  is 
tn  Uviuir  of  the  Catihi  palustn's,  or  Marsh  Mary- 
go  hi  * 

•KI.KION  (e?.fn>().  nn  animal  mentioned  by  Arie- 
iotle,*  and  suptHfsed  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
uiio^of,  niunelv,  the  Gtis  of  the  Koinnna.  which  was 
Ihd  Olii  earultntuv,  or  Uellinoune  of  the  later  iiat- 
uniliMls      Ijnnirns  calls  it  the  Myorn,^  Giis* 

*K1.KIC>.SKIJ  NON  {i.)^iQciMvQv\  most  prohiihjy 
llin  AtmiiH  i:ravroinif,  wild  Celery,  or  Smallage.'* 

•KJ.I-M.lS't'HAKOS  (*;ifX/<7^a«oc).  the  StUvia  of- 
jUinahr,  or  common  Sage.  The  Latin  name  wasde* 
rU"!d  from  the  fliihilary  properties  ascribed  to  llio 
tiliinl  (ifl/pifl,  tt  nalvlt,  i-  e.,  siuntaie).  Sihthorp  found 
It  In  uncultivated  places,  as  described  by  Dioacori- 
dfia>< 

•KMirilAS  (M<>ar).  the  Elephant,  or  FJtphas 
mat. mitt,  U.  **  One  description  of  the  Elephant 
gUrii  Uy  Aristotle  is  admitted  l>y  Cuvier  to  be  re- 
liM(kAhly  aoeiirnte.  l*he  anintal  and  the  disease 
KlnnliMs,  *'f  Kh'jibantiasis,  are  both  niinuK-iy  de- 
•inlihd  by  Aretmus.  It  cannot  ndmil  of  a  doubt 
iluit  ihM  ■nelenlM  were  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
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Elephant  {Eiephaa  iHdicH*),  as  weD  m 

{L'tiotlontA  A/ncanv*^)." 

RLKVKN,  THE  (oi  rnVicn),  were  -fiagisll 
Athens  of  considerable  importance-  They 
ways  called  by  this  name  in  the  classical  Mt 
but  in  the  lime  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  tbeii 
19  said  to  have  been  changed  into  that  of  lo^ 
Kff,*  who  were,  however,  during  the  Demi 
distinct  functionaries.  ( Vid.  Nomopuvlakis. 
grammarians  also  give  other  names  to  the  I 
as  rfccuo^i'^.rtjrrf,  i?Eo//o^i'?.a*trf,  Ac.' 

The  lime  at  which  the  oftice  ol  '>i'^  F'-  •• 
instituted  is  disputed.  Ullrich  coi 
to  have  been  of  an  aristocratical  r\i.\ 
eludes,  from  a  passage  in  Heraehdes  I'uitULHU 
it  was  established  by  Aristides.  Meier,  on  t| 
er  hand,  maintains  that  Lhe  olBoe  existed  n< 
before  the  time  of  Clei!itttenes,  but  probablyi 
the  legislation  of  Stdon  ;  but  it  seems  iropoea 
come  to  any  saiisfactury  conclusion  on  the  s 
Tliey  were  annually  chosen  by  lot,  one  froa 
of  the  len  tribes,  and  a  secretarj'  iypaftfiareii 
must  properly  be  regarded  as  their  servant  j 
rnO>  though  he  fonned  one  of  their  number* 

'liie  pnncipal  duly  of  the  Eleven  was  thi 
and  iiianagcineiil  of  the  public  prison  ((Inr/iut 
(vid.  Carceh),  which  was  entirely  under  Iheil 
dietitm.  The  prison,  however,  was  seldom  U 
lhe  Athenians  as  a  mere  place  of  oonfiU 
snrving  generally  for  puni.«thments  and  exed 
When  a  person  was  condemned  lo  death,  li 
immediately  given  into  the  custody  of  the  £ 
who  were  then  bound  to  carry  the  sentence  it 
ecuiian  according  to  the  laws.*  'I'he  most 
mon  mode  of  execution  was  by  hemlock  jul< 
vetov),  which  was  ilnnik  alter  suns«l '  The  I 
had  under  them  jailers,  executioners,  and  tori 
who  were  called  by  various  names  (oi  ro^fft^ 
d  TLiv  Ivdrxa  virriptTij^  ;'  ci  ^TjiiOKoivof  ;'•  d  ^(M 
^fitoc,  Ac).  \Vhen  torture  w-as  inflicted  in 
ea  alVecting  the  state,  it  was  either  done  in  I 
mcilialo  presence  of  the  Eleven,"  or  by  their  fl 
(A  rf^/iiof).     (  Vid.  Basasos.)  1 

Tlie  Eleven  usually  only  bod  to  carry  mlDl 
tion  the  sentence  passed  in  the  courts  of  bi 
the  public  assemblies  ;  but  in  some  cases  tb( 
sesscd  an  Tjyeuovla  iiKacnjpiov.  This  was  ih 
in  those  summary  prooredlngs  calU^d  iiTrayuy 
yVfJiC,  and  fv6eiSt^,  in  which  the  penalty  WW 
by  law,  and  might  be  inflicted  by  the  court  > 
confession  or  conviction  of  the  accused  wilbt 
pcahng  to  any  of  the  jury  courts.  (  Vtd.  AtA 
^'hey  filso  had  an  rj-yrfiovia  diKaarrtploM  in  ihel 
KdKnv-.pot,  because  the  summary  proceeding 
tioned  above  were  chiefly  adopted  in  the  is 
such  persons:  hence  Antiphon'*  calls  them  is 
Toi  tCjv  KaKOVpyuv.  The  word  Koxovpyoi  pi 
means  any  kind  of  malefactors,  but  is  only  I 
in  Athenian  law  to  thieves  {KAitrrat),  hniiM 
ers<rotY"P%t"),'*man-stealcr8(ui'*^/»aTro^iffr« 
other  criminals  of  a  Rfmilar  kind."  i 

The  Eleven  are  also  said  to  have  posseeM 
fifivin  i^iKiinTijfi'tnv  in  the  ease  of  conliscated  B 
ty,'' which  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  ioM 
published  by  Bbekh  "  i 

{Ullrich.  Vcber  die  Eiff  Btanner,  appended 
tran.slatjon  of  Plato's  Meno,  Crito,  and  the  fir 
second  Alnihiadns.  Berlin,  1831. — Shiiter.  /yi 
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■  iiififvia),  a  festival  and  mystcr- 
:>r:Ue(I  only  at  Eleu&is  jn  Atlica, 
iwjr  ot  i>«tneter  and  Pcrseplionc*      All  the 
lift  wbo  have  oltosIoti  to  mention  the  Kleusin- 
jriea,  or  the  mysteries,  aa  they  were  some- 
l.  airree  that  they  were  the  holiest  and 
Jnerabie  of  all    tliat    were    celebralud    in 
Oreece*    Various  tratlilions  were  current  nmong 
Ute  Greeds  rospecliag  the  author  of  these  luyKter- 
^K|  for,  while  some  considorcd  Eumolpua  or  Mu- 
^Hb  to  be  their  founder,  others  slated  that  tliey  bad 
^^ta  introduced  from  Egypt  by  Ereehlheus,  who  at  a 
^^to  of  scarcity  provided  his  eountry  with  com  from 
H&pl<  and  imported  from  the  same  quarter  the  sa- 
ered  ntrs  and  myslenca  of  Elcusia.     A  third  tradi- 
tion .utribuled  the  institution  to  Dcnieter  herself, 
n  wandering  aboul  in  search  of  hor  daugh- 
phone,  was  believed  to  have  come  to  At- 
n:  reign  of  Erechtheua,  to  have  supplied  ita 
IS  with  com,  and  to  have  instituted  the 
rid  mysteries  at  Eleusi.s.*    Tliis  la^il  opin- 
ir^lo  have  been  the  most  common  among 
t-nls,  and   in  subse<)uent  tmies  a  etone, 
\atTr<K  virpa  (triste  saxiim)«  was  showD 
vvell  Callichoros  at  Eleusia,  on  which  the 
ovcrwheUaed  with  t^hcf  and  fatigue,  was 
lo  have  rested  on  iier  arrival  in  Attica* 
iiieAvell  Callichoros  the  Elcusinian  women 
1  to  have  first  pcrfornieil  their  chorus,  and 
nj  i«vMMi-i  to  the  goddess.*    All  the  ac- 
s  in   ancient  writers  seem  to 
;i.n  that  the  legends  concerning 
irlbe  inLioducUun  of  the  Eleusinia  are  descriptions 
a  period  when  the  infaabiianls  of  Aiiuui  were  he- 
lilted  with  the  benefits  of  agricolture, 
irly  consliluled  form  of  society.* 
,^  .1  of  Erechtheus  a  war  is  said  to  have 
•n  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians/ 
«h«o  the  latter  were  defeated,  they  acknowl- 
Uic  supremacy  of  Athens  in  I'verytliiiig  ex- 
(K?  rrXerru\  which  they  wished  tu  coniiurt  and 
hcmsclves.*    Thus  the  supcriiil-nd- 
1  with  the  de.scendaTitA  of  Euinuipus 
.,.  ^1^,  ..i.E),  the  daughters  of  the  Eleusinian 
Crieua,  and  a  third  class  of  priests,  the  Kery- 
who  se<-m  likcwiso  to  have  been  connected 
ifae  family  of  Euiiiolpus,  though  they  tliem* 
traced  their  origin  to  Hermes  and  Aglauros. 
iho  time  wtien  Uie  local  governments  of  the 
townships  of  Attica  were  concentrated  at 
ihc  capital  Ijccarae  also  the  centre  of  reli- 
and  several  deities  who  had  hitherto  only  en- 
local  worship  were  now  raised  to  tlie  rank 
lal  gods.    This  seems  also  to  have  been 
wth  the  Elcusinian  goddess;  for  in  the 
of  Tlieseus  we  find  mention  of  a  leiiiple  at 
calleil  Elcusinian,*  probably  the  new  and 
■aactuary  of  Demeter.     Her  priests  and 
now  became  naturally  attached  to  the 
tefliple  of  the  capital,  thoutjh  her  original 
of  wonhip  at  Eleusis,  with  whicli  so  many 
■saociations  were  connected,  si  ill  retained 
ince  and  ila  8i>ecial  share  in  the  celcbra- 
^•of  the  national  sotemnities ;  and  tlinugh,  as  we 
ue  hereader,  the  great  Elcusinian   festival 
corameacod  at  Athens,  yet  a  numerous  pro- 
atways  went,  on  a  certain  day,  to  Eleusis : 
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it  was  here  that  the  most  solemn  part. of  the  aacnJ 
rites  was  performed. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  greater  Eleu- 
sinia which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  E!eu»i«i, 
and  the  lesser  which  were  held  at  Agra*  on  the 
lUssus.'  From  the  tradition  respecting  the  inatitu* 
tion  of  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  it  seems  to  be  clear  (hat 
the  initiation  into  the  Elcusinian  mysteries  w-as 
originally  confined  to  Atticans  only,  for  it  is  said 
that  Heracles,  before  detcending  into  the  lower 
worltf,  wished  to  bo  initiated ;  hut  as  ihe  law  did 
nut  admit  strangers,  the  lesser  Eteusinia  were  in- 
stituted in  order  lo  evade  the  law,  and  not  to  dj»> 
appoint  the  great  benefactor  of  Attica."  Other  le- 
gends concerning  the  initiation  of  Heracles  do  not 
mention  the  les^r  Eleusinia,  but  merely  state  that 
he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  one  Pyhus  in 
order  to  become  lawfully  entitled  to  the  initiatjon. 
But  both  traditions  in  re:Uity  express  the  same 
thing,  if  WG  suppose  that  the  initiation  of  Heracles 
was  only  the  first  st.ige  in  the  real  initiation ;  for 
the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in  reality  only  a  prepara- 
tion {vpoKaSapat^  or  -rrpoayvtvcif)  for  tlie  real  mys- 
teries.* After  the  time  when  the  lesser  Eleusinia 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted,  we  no  longer  heai 
of  the  exclusion  of  any  one  from  the  mysteries  ex- 
cept barbarians ;  and  Herodotus*  expressly  states, 
that  any  Greek  who  wished  it  might  be  initiated. 
The  lessor  Eleusinia  were  held  every  year  in  the 
month  of  Anthesterion,*  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, in  honour  of  INrscphone  alone.  Tliose  who 
were  iniltaied  in  them  t>ore  the  name  of  my8tK(,ui''a- 
rail),  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year  ttefoin 
they  could  be  admitted  lo  Ibe  great  mysteries.  Tlie 
principal  rites  of  this  first  stage  of  initiation  consisted 
in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which  the  myslce  seem  to 
have  first  washed  m  the  Cantharus/  and  in  the  pu- 
rilicntion  by  a  priest,  who  bore  the  name  of  Hydra- 
nos.*  Tho  mysta;  had  also  to  take  an  oath  of  se- 
crecy, which  was  administered  to  Ihcm  by  tho  mys- 
la^oguii,  also  called  lipQ^vrrj^  jr/wd^nyf :  they  re- 
ceived some  kind  of  preparatory  instruction,  which 
enabled  them  afler^vard  to  understund  the  mysteries 
which  were  revealed  to  lliem  in  the  great  Eleu- 
sinia ;  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  uf 
Demeter,  but  remained  during  the  sotemnities  m 
the  vesLibulo.' 

The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  J3oedroniiun,  during  nine  days,  ftom 
the  )5lh  lu  the  23d,"  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis. 
The  initialed  were  called  irrdtrrai  or  f^ipoi  "  On 
the  first  day,  those  who  had  been  initiated  in  the 
lesser  Eleusinia  assembled  at  Athens,  whence  ila 
name  was  uyvpao^-^*  but  strungora  who  wished  to 
witness  the  celebration  of  these  national  solemni- 
ties likewise  visited  Athens  in  great  numbers  at 
this  season,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated  that 
Athens  was  crowded  with  visiters  on  the  occa- 
sion." On  the  set^ond  day  the  mystac  went  in  sol- 
emn procession  to  the  seacoast.  where  thoy  nodcr- 
went  a  puriAcatiun.  Hence  the  day  was  called 
'A?MAe  ftvfTTtu.  probably  the  conventional  phrase  by 
which  the  mystae  were  invited  to  assemble  for  tho 
purpose."  Suidns"  mentions  two  rivulets,  called 
/teiToi,  as  the  place  lo  which  the  mystte  went  in 
order  to  be  punfied.  Of  the  third  day  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  with  certainty  ;  we  only  learu  from 


..  (Steph.  Byx.,  i.  y.  'A>^a-)— S.  (ScWI.  md  Anrto[tli..  PUi^ 
Wfl.H- S.  (SciMil.  id  Amtoph,  1.  el— 4.  (tiii.,  03  )— i.  iPIiil, 
Di'toeti.,  M.) — 6.  (Sui.la»,  i.  «.  'EffrfnTi^t.)  — 7.  (Arui.ijili., 
Acliutii.,  703,  with  ibeicliol.,  730,  antl  Pax,  SOS.—V.Ario,  D(>  Rt 
Riul.,  u.,  4.— Plut.,  Phoc.,  as.)— ft.  (HctjTcli.,  i.  t.  'K^pnyif.-  ■ 
P(ilv«a.,  T..  17.)— 0.  (Sfln(yTiit,Qu»iit.  Xiii..  vn...11.)— 10.  (Pint, 
DitiDTtr.,  e6.— Maumus,  EI«tMln..  c.  91.}— 11.  (^'.nittfl,  a.  r.>~ 
\%  (Il«*yfh  ,  ».  T.)— 13.  (Manim.  T}t,  Drisen.,  33,  m1i  fia.- 
PlulcMrtnU.,  Vit.  ApoUon-  it..  6.)— U.  (Uesj-cli.,  %-  T.~V\Ay^%  , 
iii.,  II.}— IS-  (•■  '.  'Pnrof.— Curapam  Pooi.,  t.,  Vi,  k  8.) 
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tmens  of  Alcxiindrru'  ihaL  it  was  a  day  of  faiit- 
itiR,  nnd  Ihnt  in  llie  evt'iiiti};  u  Irujifal  incal  U48 
Ijikcn,  uhit^li  ctmsinlnd  of  rakcHinnilrof  buHaiiic  and 
lumpy  WIicIIht  j-acrifins  wvtv  uUVrciJ  vu  i|ii« 
day,  UK  MctiPiiiiH  stip|M>i«f>^,  i8  iiti(*i*rtinii :  biil  lltnl 
which  Hl*  nssrgns  lo  it  consibted  of  twu  Muds  of 
sca-lUh  (r/Kj^.f/  Jind  ^fiir^f*),  and  of  cakva  tif  barley 
grown  in  ihc  Hlianan  plain.'  It  miiy  be.  Iiuw- 
tvei,  ihiit  this  srirnlici?  bolcmgfMl  to  the  fourth 
day,  on  whicli,  also,  the  xa^.utiuf  Hudo6o^  seems  to 
have  tdken  place.  This  was  a  proce&Dinn  with  u 
basket  ooniainin^  ponic^anatce  anrl  poppy-Kceda  ; 
It  was  earned  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
women  followed  with  small  mystic  cases  m  iheir 
bands.*  On  the  fd\h  day,  which  appears  to  have 
been  eallt-d  ihc  torrh-day  (^  tuv  '/.ttfiTrdAuv  iifiipa), 
the  raysUp,  led  by  the  dpiJoi'tof,  went  in  the  evening 
with  torches  to  the  Temple  of  Demeier  at  KIcusis, 
where  Ihcy  seem  to  have  remained  during  the  Ibl- 
lowing  itifiht.  Tliift  rile,  was  probably  a  sytiitHjIi- 
cnl  representation  of  Demeter  wandering  about  in 
search  of  Persephone.  The  sixth  day,  called  lac- 
v\wn,*  was  the  most  solemn  of  all.  The  statue  of 
laedios,  sun  of  Demeier,  adorned  with  a  crarlnnd  of 
myrtle,  and  bearing  a  loreh  in  his  band,  wa.i  carried 
along  the  sacred  road*  amid  joyous  shouts  (*u*.ti- 
Crif)  and  songs,  from  the  Ceramicus  lo  Elcnsts.^ 
This  solemn  proc^ftsion  was  accompanied  by  great 
numberH  of  followers  and  8i)eclalor».  and  the  story 
relnt<*<l  by  Herodotus"  is  founded  on  the  suppoi>ttiuii 
that  IMI.OOO  p<Tsons  walking  along  the  sacred  road 
on  this  occasion  was  nuthint;  uiicominon.  Dutiiif; 
the  iM^tit  from  the  sixth  lu  the  seventh  day,  the 
myslo:  remained  at  Etcusis,  and  wore  initiated  into 
the  hiM  mysleries  (rKvirrtla).  Those  who  were 
neith«*r  hrurrrm  nor  ftiiarai  were  sent  away  by  a 
herald.  Tliu  iiiystn:  now  repeated  the  oath  of  se- 
crecy which  had  hern  administered  lo  them  at  the 
lesser  KU'Usinia,  underwent  a  new  purification,  nnd 
then  lltey  were  le<]  by  the  inyslagnyus,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  into  the  liKhleff  interior  uf  the  aanetu- 
nry  {^raytjyia),  and  were  allowed  to  8«yi  (aiiro^ia) 
What  none  except  the  epoptw  ever  bi-Leld.  The 
awful  nnd  horrible  manner  in  which  ibn  miliation 
is  deticribed  by  later,  es;^eially  Christian  writers, 
Mcms  luirlly  to  proceed  from  tlieir  i^nurancc  of  its 
root  character,  partly  from  their  horror  and  aversion 
to  Ibes*.'  pitgan  rites.  The  more  ancient  writers  al- 
ways abstained  from  entering  upon  any  description 
of  Vhe  subject.  Each  individual,  after  his  initia- 
tion, IS  said  to  have  been  di»iniss«'d  by  the  words 
ftrfyf,  u/i?r(if,*  in  order  lo  make  room  for  other  mysiw. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  retumeil  to  Ath- 
vna,  amid  variouH  kinds  of  raillery  and  jest*.  eepe- 
rially  at  tho  bridge  over  the  Cephisus,  where  they 
tat  (iown  10  rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridicule  on 
lltoec  who  passed  by.  Hence  the  words  yi^vpisttv 
and  yt^vpicfto^}*  These  tiKtjftft&ra  seem,  tike  the 
prx>cesstun  with  lorehea  to  Eleusis.  to  liave  been 
dramatical  an<l  symlwlical  representations  of  the 

iests  by  which,  according  to  the  ancient  legend. 
aml»'  or  Baubo  had  dispelled  the  grief  of  the  god- 
d<*«s  and  made  her  smile.  We  may  here  (thscrve, 
that  probably  the  whole  history  of  Demeier  and 
Persephone  was  m  some  way  or  other  synibolically 
represented  at  the  Eleusinia.  Hence  Utemeos  of 
Mexandrea"  calls  the  I^leuKinian mysteries  a  "mys- 
tical drama  ""    Tlie  eighth  day,  called  'tTiJurpm, 

I.  (Pn>tir|it..  )>.  10,  ol.  pMtter.)— 1.  (Allien.,  * il.,  f.  3?S  )— S. 
(piin  .  t..  3S,t  0.) — i.  (Omllim.,  Flfnin.  in  fVr.— Vin-,  tir'WK., 
L,  IW.— M«"inm<.  I.  c.  c.  25.)— 5.  (I!rin,-rh.,  ».  v.  *luirxo»'.)— 
ft.  (Pint..  Ali-tt>.,  31.— ntvmiil.    Mmtin..  nu't    SuiJ.,  i.  r.  'ItpA 

•0.'<Jf  )— T     'A-,. 1.  .    U,;,,  .  :tli.  .V.        I'l  if,.  I'lii. ae.  sftj 

V«JrJten.ftJ  t'  ..«.)-». 

(HMjrch..*  '    — S».. 

ilu.  1.  ».  fi-    ,         -      :     ,  "1,  II.  A., 

ir..43.~.VUl!w.  itfi.  I.,i.i/i  (irui^*,  (..  I3a.(— it.  \l'(«»nirt..  V- 
78,  *rf.  ^irfifT  .'-/a.  ( IW.  Mullet  Hi^  Lit. of  Or.,  v-5S7.  Ac) 
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was  a  kind  of  additional  day  for  thoao  who 
nectdcni  bad  coiiie  too  late,  or  had  Ik  en  prevent 
from  Inrintr  initiiiied  on  Die  sixili  iLiy.     It  wi 
lo  have  beiri  addnl  to  ihr  nriftinal  iinrnber  uf  di 
when  Asilepiiis,  eornuig  ovr.r  from  Kpidatmis  to 
initiated,  arrivinl  too  late,  and  i|r-  AlliniiHiis.  wA\ 
ili*tappoinl  the  god,  added  an  eighth  day.*     The  nt 
and  last  day  bore  the  namo  uf  tr^/y/io^iWt,'  froraj 
pcAMihar  kind  ol  vessel  called  ^Aiffutx^r,,  which, 
debcrihcd  as  a  small  kind  of  «,jrw,i<.     Two  i 
vessels  were  on  Ibis  yV^y  fdled  wilti  water 
and  the  contenu  of  the  one  thrown  to  the 
those  of  the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  who 
formed  this  rue  uttered  some  mystical  wortls 

Besides  the   various   rii' 
scribed  alwve,  several  olln  i 
IS  not  known  lo  which  da> 
them  we  shall  mention  oii< 
and  contests,  which  .Moursiu 
day.     They  are  mentioned  by  tjcUuu,'  nnd  are  < 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  in  r;r*vNV!. 
pnzc  of  the  victors  consisted  in  <  i 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  ^i  • 
of  the  Eleujtiiiia  if,  during  Iht^ir  o  «  < 
/iof  came  as  a  Mippliani  to  the  temple  (tt 
sinion).  and  placed  liisolive-hraneh  (inm^ioiaj 
and  whoever  did  so  might  be  put  to  death  Hi 
any   trial,  or  had  (o  pay  a  fine  uf  one  thouii 
drach?nar.     It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  atotl 
festivals,  no  less  than  at  the  Eleu>^min,  nu 
wlii]e  eelthruting  the  ff^tival,  could  be  eeia 
restc*l  for  any  offence.'     Lycurt^Js  made  a 
any  woman  u»ing  a  carriage  in  the  pi 
Eleusia  should  l>e  fined  one  ihuusnnd  dnu^hx 
The  ciistoui  Hgainfct  which  this  law  «.-;•  du 
seems  to  have  l»ren  veryeonmi"ii 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  l<tr 
dependence  of  (ireere.  Altempi-  u'  hi.iiir.«««l 
were  made  by  the  Emperor  Vali,niini;iii.  but  hr 
with  strong  opposition,  and  they  !?eeni  lo  have- 
tinned  down  lo  the  time  of  the  elder  ThecwJc 
Kespeeling  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  n 
ed  in  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  certain  iftr 
The  general  l>elief  of  the  ancients  was 
open<-d  lo  man  a  corafortini;  pii  "  '  ai 
state,'     But  this  feature  di>efe  ■  t( 

been  originally  connected  with  tin 
wna  probably  added  lo  them  at  the  (icnc 
followi-d  the  opening  of  a  regular  int^r 
twccn  Greece  and  Egypt,  when  some  of  ih«* 
lative  doctrines  of  the  latter  eounlrj  and  the  £( 
may  have  been  miroduoed  into  the  myslei 
haliowed  by  the  names  ol  the  vcufrable  bi 
mythicfllace.  ThissupiKisition  wnuldalsui 
in  some  measure,  for  the  legentl  of  Uieir  int 
lion  from  Egypt.  In  modern  times  many  fet 
have  been  made  to  discover  the  nature  of 
tenes  revealed  lo  the  initiated,  but  the 
been  as  various  and  as  fanciful  as  iiiil'M  lie 
ed.  'lite  most  solwr  and  prnbahlc  vitw  \n  iluit^, 
cording  to  winch,  "  they  were  the  remains 
ship  which  im'ceded  tJic  rit^e  of  the  lletU 
tholog)*  and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded 
of  nature  less  fanciful,  more  earnest, 
fitted  to  awaken  both  philo«Aphicai  iliougti^;| 
li^ious  feeling  "*'  Kespectinjt  the  Altw 
§}^-  Meurstus,  EUuMima,  Ijit!d.  Bat ,  It 
Croix,  HcrhcrchcMy  HtMl.  el  Crtttij.  jntr  U» 
titi  I'affantSTM  (a  second  edition  was  J)ul 
1817  by  Sylvealre  de  Saey.  in  9  vols,,  Pai 

I.  (Plul4**i.,  Vii.  Apoll..  IT..  fl.-Fmn.,  11.,  Sfl,  i  T.| 
tnx.  Oncno..s..T4.— Atbtn..)i..r  I'W:  .-1  (i»..?0.> 
wlPiml.,  Ol..  it..  130.)--  ■    >- 

nwwih.,  c.  Mfiid..  n.  £71. 
iEl.iin,  V.  H.,  iiil..  tMj     - 
(Piiid.,  TlireO.,   P.  9,  •4.  HinAU.)  -  W,   iTiw  Unll. 
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tur  k»  Mystirea  d'Blcv^iM,  3(1  edition, 
-Wacliftinuth.  Hell.  Alter.,  ii .  2.  p.  249, 
sr.  Symbol,  u.  Mfthol ,  iv  ,  p.  534,  Ao. 
rere  also  celebrated  in  other  parts  of 
E^hesus  they  had  been  introduced 
•US.*  In  Lacunia  they  were,  as  far  as  wc 
y  celebrated  by  the  inhnbituntH  of  the  an- 
il of  HelDS,  who,  on  certain  days,  carried 
fttatue  uf  Persephone  to  Ihe  Kleiitiiniun, 
fits  of  Ta%'getua  '  Crete  had  likewise  its 
• 

rHER'lA  CE?.«'0/p(a,  Ihe  feast  of  liberty), 
which  the  Greeks,  allcr  the  battle  of  Pla- 
B  C),  instituted  in  honour  of  Zens  Kleu- 
le  deliverer).  It  was  intended  not  merely 
ken  ofllieir  tiratilude  to  ihe  uod  to  wluun 
Ifed  themselves  to  be  indebted  f(tr  ttieir 
the  barbarians,  but  a)»o  us  a  bund  of 
themselves ;  for  in  an  assembly  of  .ill 
)  Arislides  carried  a  d(^cree  that  delegates 
lat  ^eupoi)  from  all  the  Greek  states 
ihle  every  year  at  PlatKcc  for  the  cele- 
le  Kleulhena.  The  town  itself  was  at 
IniG  dcclured  sacred  and  inviolable,  as 
Is  citizens  ofTered  the  annual  saerilices 
ire  then  institutt*d  on  belmlf  of  Greece. 
fcjear  these  solemniliea  were  celebratetl 
WtA  (aj-wi'  rC/v  't'.?.(.if)ef)iuv),  in  which  the 
we  rewarde*!  with  chapleta  (tljcjc  ^t^i^- 
'(•n.>-*).  The  annual  solemnity  at  Platieie, 
iiinutd  *o  be  observed  down  to  the  time 
:h,'  was  this:  Oh  the  sixfeenlh  of  the 
Vtaimaclcrion,  a  procession,  led  by  a  inim- 
0  blew  the  signal  for  bailie,  marehed  al 
through  the  middle,  of  tbo  town.  Ii  was 
ly  wagons  loaded  with  myrtle  bouglis  and 
bv  n  black  hull,  ami  by  free  youths,  who 
g}  vetisels  cuniaining  the  libations  fur  the 
■llave  was  [»eriniltcd  to  minister  on  this 
Fai  tlie  end  of  this  procession  followed 
n  of  PlatsK,  who  was  not  allowed  at  any 
C  during  his  nflice  to  touch  a  weapon,  or 
iny  other  but  white  {;;amients,  now  wear- 
pie  tunic,  and  with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
iring  an  urn,  kept  for  lliis  solemnity  in 
■rcbive  {ypnfiftfi<pv}.uKiov).  When  the 
ime  to  the  place  where  the  Greeks  who 
Platsie  were  buried,  the  archan  first 
aaoioted  the  tombstones,  and  then  led 
pyre  and  sacrificed  it.  prayinii  to  Zeus 
Chlhonins,  and  inviting  the  brave  men 
len  in  the  d»;fence  of  their  country  to 
in  the  banifuel  prepared  for  them.  This 
pf  Plutarch'  a^eea  with  that  of  Tliucydi- 
le  latter,  however,  expressly  slates  that 
irmod  a  part  of  the  ofTerin^,  which  were 
consum^  on  the  pyre  with  tho  victim, 
of  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  no  longf?r 
le  days  of  Plutarch,  who  does  not  mcn- 
if  so,  the  Plaiaians  had  probably  been 
poverty  to  drop  it." 
was  also  the  name  of  a  festival  ecle- 
loe,  in  honour  of  Eros.* 
IN'IOX  {iXJiifiivtov)  was  a  harbour  duly 
irsQs,  which,  according  to  a  frapnent  of 
id  to  be  paid  by  a  passenger  before  he 
This  tax  appears  to  have  iKen  the  same 
I,  or  two  percent.,  which  was  levied  on 
ind  imports  :  since  Pullux"  speaks  of  the 
or  collectors  of  the  harbour  duly,  as 

i«- i».  lot,  «'i.  TMohniti.)— J.  (Pao«.,  iil-,  M,  ♦ 

lM«un  .Elcoa.,  c.  33.)— 4.  (Slmbn,  if.,  p.  300, 

(AmliJ^  ai.— Ptitii.,  IX.,  a.  6  4,1— fl.  (Ani- 

l.)— 7.  (114..  Stt.)— H.  (See  Tliiriwull's  Ui«t.  of 
3M,  *r.— BiVWh.  Erpl.  Pinil,,  p.  V^S,  am]  ml 

i-.p.  BW)-fl,  (Ath-n  .nil.,  p.  aar)— 10.  (PtJ- 

Li,30.)— 11.  (Onom.,  nil.,  3S.) 


the  same  persons  as  the  TrnTif'(oaTo?.6)oi,  orcolleci 
ore  of  the  TrevTTiKrxrn/.     [Vid.  Pekteco6Te.) 

KIXOTfA  orllELKOTIA  i'El?.uTtn  or 'EAAi*. 
na).  a  festival  celebrated  at  Corinth  in  honour  ol 
Alhena.' 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  wtia  celebrnied  In 
Crete,  in  honour  of  Kuropa-  The  word  W/Urrtf, 
from  which  the  festival  derived  its  name,  was,  ac- 
rordiit)u  to  Seleucus.*  a  myrtle  garland  twenty  yardi 
m  circumference,  which  was  earriMl  about  m  Ihe 
procession  at  the  festival  of  the  EUotia.' 

ELLYCH'NIUM  (tXh'fxvtov  :  Attic,  d/»rcAAiV).  a 
wick.  Wieks  were  made  of  various  substances: 
1.  Principally  of  tow,  t.  e.,  the  coarser  fibres  of  flax 
(Siapa*) ;  2.  of  the  pfth  of  the  rush,  '&pvov,  whene* 
the  Altic  term  Ofmi/^Xi^  ;*  3  of  the  narrow  woolly 
leaves  of  the  muUem  (^Xo/i/c,  Xvxy'irtt*),  the  use  of 
which  was  analogous  to  the  prdcticc  of  tho  Spftn* 
iards,  who  now  make  wicks  of  the  slender  radical 
leaves  ofa  similar  plant,  Phlomis  Lychnitis,  Linn.  ;^ 

4.  of  AltSESTOS. 

The  lamps  which  were  lighted  al  the  solemn  fes- 
tival celebrated  every  year  at  Sais  in  Kyypt,  were 
small  open  vessels  (f-^6uipia),  filled  with  salt  and  oil. 
Into  this  the  wick  was  immersed,  and  the  flame 
burned  all  night  upon  Ihe  surface  •  There  ran  he 
no  doubt  that  wicks  were  originally  and  very  com- 
monly used  in  this  manner.  It  was  a  great  im- 
pTovcmi'nt  when  the  vessel  containing  the  oil  was 
covered,  hy  which  it  was  converted  into  a  prnpei 
lamp.  It  was  then  necessary  lo  make  one  or  more 
riMmd  holes  in  the  lamp,  according  to  the  numbei 
of  the  wicks  burned  in  it;  and,  as  these  holes  were 
called,  froni  an  obvious  analogy.  ftvKrfjpt^  or  uv^ai^ 
literally,  tioatrils  or  nozxles.*  ihe  lamp  was  called  dt- 
fiv^o^,  Tptfsvitir,  or  ro^.r/jufof,  in  reference  to  the 
same  distinrtinn'*  {Polymyins  tnccrna*^\  In  an  epi- 
gram of  Cfillimachus,  a  woman  dedicates  lo  Serapia 
a  lamp  with  twenty  nozzles  (fUoat  fiv^aif  n?.Qiattt/ 

As  we  learn  from  .\ristophQnes.  thrifty  persons 
used  to  chide  those  who  wasted  the  oil  either  by 
using  a  wick  which  was  thicker  than  necessary," 
or  hy  pushing  the  wick  forward  so  as  to  increase 
ihc  flame."  Moreover,  in  the  latter  of  these  passa- 
ges, the  boy  advances  the  wick  by  pushing  it  with 
his  finger,  as  he  might  do  when  the  oil  w  as  contain- 
ed in  an  open  vessel  In  a  proper  lamp  it  was  drawn 
out  by  an  instrument  cnntrived  for  the  purpose . 
"  Kt  producit  flctt  siupas  humore  carentes,"'*  The 
bronze  lamps  found  in  ancienl  sepulchres,  besides 
exhibiting  all  the  varieties  depending  on  the  number 
of  holes  or  noTah-s,  have  sometimes  attached  to  ihera 
by  a  chain  the  needle  which  served  to  trim  the  wick 

The  fungus-shaped  excrescences  which  (tmn  on 
the  top  of  the  wick  {/tvKrjrtc,  fungi)  were  thought 
lo  indicate  rain  '• 

•KLMIN.S  or  HELMINS  (l^ivf  or  W/«vf). 
'*  Standing  alone,  this  tenn  is  applied  to  intestinal 
worms  in  general.  The  e?./iiiT  vXureta  is  the  Ta- 
nia  lata.  Tlieoplirastus"  says  it  is  congenital  in 
sonic  ennnlriea,  as  Egypt.  Tho  medical  authors 
describe  the  Dracuneulus,  or  Guinea  Worm,  which 
the  Greeks  call  SpaKovnov^  and  the  translators  of 
the  Arabians  Vena  rtudinensis  "^^  Thus  far  Adams. 
"The  word  £^n(«jt"  observes  Griffith,  "which  is 
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frtHiueiilly  employed  by  Hippocratoif  in  many  of  his 
works,  and,  aiitong  others,  m  tiis  General  'I'roali^e 
un  iJiM-a^t^'A,  was  applitMi  by  liiiii  io  (liuso  aiiiriiiiTs 
whirh  lire  at  |m-s('nt  known  iindrr  tho  (Inri'iminnlimi 
uf  tnU.nttuttl  wurtUM,  ol'  wliicli  lie  was  ac'jtiaiiilcd 
wtlh  but  It  amuU  number  nt'  species.  Arifitotlc  hnn 
einploycil  iL  in  ilic  !>aiiic  maimer,  us  well  na  .T^liaii, 
evury  lime  thai  he  speaks  nf  ihe  subsiancea  which 
are  uwd  lo  rid  (lo(,'s  or  ihe  worms  to  whii^h  Uiey 
are  stibjtrr.  'Hie  l^atin  authors,  and  l^litiy  aiiiont; 
Ihe  r'-*3t,  hav(,'  n  alrictcd  llio  word  lamtmcus  lo  the 
intt'stiiial  wurms,  and  have  reudcred  the  three  Greek 
denoiiiinuLiona  (ff«rj?.r/f,  eiUoi",  and  iT^mc)  by  a  sin- 
gle one.  that  of  rcrmc*,  fruiii  which  it  has  hapirened 
that  the  modems  liave  been  led  into  Ww  same  con- 
fusion by  Iho  word  tcornu.  which,  as  well  ua  the 
French  word  verx,  is  evidemly  derived  from  the 
Lntin."' 

•KI.OPS  (/^"V).  a  aiwcica  of  hamilcsa  Serpent 
infttiKHifd  tty  Nicaridt^r  Bdon  says  it  is  calleil  La- 
phiate  III  ]^uniiio9.* 

•EL'YMIIS  {I'/.vfio^),  n  hpeeica  of  Grain.  The  W- 
i^of  of  Hippocraleii  is.  aecordinK  ^o  Dierbach.  Ihu 
Paniftim  Ittilirum;  while  that  of  l)ioscoridca  is,  ac- 
cording' I"  Sprt'tiy;ei,  the  Pamcum  Miiltaccum.  Paiinr 
is  a  phint  uf  the  millet  kind.' 

EMA.NCirATIO  was  an  act  by  which  the  patria 
potestas  was  diwolved  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parent, 
and  It  was  au  called  because  it  was  in  the  fonn  of  a 
sale  (iii(irici/:»afj(i).  liy  the  hiwi  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
blL3  it  was  necessary  ihat  a  son  should  be  Bold 
Ihrei.*  time3  m  order  to  be  rtrlcased  from  the  pa- 
terniil  (wwer.  or  to  Ite  Jiui  juHt.  In  the  caao  of 
daughters  and  grandchildren,  one  sale  wa:*  sufQ- 
cient  The  father  transferred  the  eon  by  the  form 
of  a  Bale  to  another  person,  who  mumimitlcd  hini. 
upon  which  he  r<'lurned  into  the  power  of  the  (iitlier. 
I'his  wau  rc-|i<rnted,  and  with  the  like  result.  AlU-r 
a  thinl  siilf,  the  paternal  power  was  extinguished, 
but  the  son  was  refold  to  the  parent,  who  tlien  man- 
umitted hiiii,  and  »o  ucquiicd  the  rl|;ht&  of  a  patron 
over  his  emancipated  son,  which  wuiitd  otherwise 
have  iKloriKed  to  the  purchaser  whu  gave  him  his 
final  manumission. 

Tho  following  clear  and  Batisfaclory  view  of 
eiitanripatio  is  given  by  a  Ocmian  wriier :  "  Tlie 
patria  [wlestaa  could  not  be  dissolved  immedialcly 
by  inanuini.'i'^iu,  l)eoau.>)C  Ihe  potri.i  pntc.«lan  must  he 
viewed  03  an  inipchum,  and  not  as  a  right  of  prop- 
erty, like  the  power  o(  a  master  over  his  slave. 
Now  It  was  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  patria 
potcstaa  was  extinguished  by  exereisini;  once  ur 
thrice  (as  llio  case  Diight  be)  the  right  which  the 
pater  familias  jrasscssed  of  wllinjj',  or,  rather,  pledg- 
injk;  his  chdd.  Conformably  lo  this  fundamenuil 
principle,  tlie  release  of  a  child  from  the  patria  pu- 
leatas  was  dotlied  wiili  the  fonn  of  a  mancipatio, 
efTevled  once  or  three  times.  The  patria  potestas 
was  indceil  thu5  dissolved,  though  the  child  was  not 
vet  free,  but  came  into  ihc  condition  of  a  nexus. 
Consetjiiently,  a  manuniisiio  was  necrasanly  con- 
lU'Clrd  with  the  mancipatio.  in  order  that  the  proper 
otijcct  of  the  emancipaiio  might  be  atldim.'d.  This 
mamiitUBsio  must  take  place  once  or  thrice,  accord- 
ing lo  eircumstaneos.  In  the  case  when  ttie  man- 
tiiiiis«io  was  not  followed  by  a  return  into  the  patna 
|MKvj»ias,  the  ninnumissio  was  attended  with  imfwr- 
lanl  consequences  to  the  manumi.ssor,  which  con- 
ieijuenees  ought  to  apply  lo  the  emancipating  party. 
Accordingly,  it  wa;*  ftoecs«nry  lo  piovide  that  the 
decLsive  manuna&jiiion  should  be  made  by  the  eman- 
cipating party  \  and  for  that  reason,  a  remanci patio, 
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which  preceded  the  AnaJ  manumissio,  was  I  pni 
the  form  of  emancipaiio."* 

'I'he  Irgal  effect  ijf  emancipation  w.t^  '     '       Tl 
all  Ibe  righli"  of  nLnuilto      The  p<Tfi«n  ■ 
brvaiue,  or  was  capable  of  In  cuming.  .i 
ias  ;  and  all  the  previou«>ly  exiting  relations  oi 
nntio  betwern  the  parent's  fainilia  and  the  «z 
potctl  child  censed  at  once.     Uut  a  relatioi ' 
(Hjua  to  that  of  patron  and  frt'edmnn  war!] 
between  the  i>er8on  who  gnvo  Ihc  final  ri 
lion  and  the  chihl,  so  that  if  the  I'hiUI  .tied  wil|i< 
children  or  legal  hcirs,  or  if  he  reiiuirt«I  a 
eunitor,  the  rights  which  would  have  IHoi 
the  father  if  he  had  not  eiiianniputod  the  chil 
secured  to  him  as  a  kind  of  palroual  right.  In 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  to  hi 
the  final  iiiiinumiBsion  of  the  child.     Aerordini 
the  father  would  always  stipulalo  for  a  rrmanq 
tio  from  Die  purchase:  -  ibis  stipulation  was 
pactum  ttduciie. 

The  emuni-ipated  chdd  could  not  take  any 
of  his  parent's  properly  as  herrs,  in  Cit 
died  intestate.     This  rigour  of  the  cr 
inv/uilaira*)  was   modilied   liy  the    prnmr 
wli:eh  placed  emaneip:ilcd  children,  and  thC 
were  m  the  parent's  power  at  the  time  of  hi^ 
on  the  fiame  footing  as  to  succeeding  to  the  int 
late  parent's  property. 

The  Kmperor  Annstasius  introduced  the  precli 
uf  eSecting  emancipation  by  an  miperial 
Jusimian  enacted  that  emancipation  shoul 
fected  befon-.i  magislraCe;  nnd  by  an  edict  i 
to  pnff(mM),  the  parei;t  'lad  still  the  same 
the  pHjperty  [hona)  of  Ibe  emancipaled  iiersoo  ti 
n  pHiron  had  to  ihe  Iwum  of  his  freedman.     But 
still  allowml.  what  was  probably  the  old  law,  i 
ther  to  cmaneiiMito  a  grandson  wuhont  emoat 
ting  the  son,  and  to  emancipate  the  &un 
emancipating  the  gnindson,  or  to  enmni*ip 
nil.     Justinian,  also.*  did   not   allow  a  ji 
emancipate  a  eh'  1  against  his  will,  though 
that  this  mt(..:,:  ...  done  hy  the  old  taw,  and 
parent  might  so  destroy  all  the  son*»  rights  ofi 
lion. 

The  Emjiernr  Aniist.tsius  allowed  ;ii 
led  child  (under  certain  n'slrictions)  ■' 
Ihc  properly  of  an  intes'ale  brother  or  r 
the  prrrtor  h;id  nut  alluwe<l ;  and  Justinian] 
emancipated  chihl  in  all  reswicta  on  ihc 
ing  OS  one  not  emancipated,  with  respect  to 
succession. 

An  emancipaiio  elTeeted  a  OApiti<t  .1 
eonacquenre  uf  ilie  sen" lie  character  ( > 
into  whioli  the  child  was  brouirht  by  bu.  ii  .!■  * 

EMANSOH.     ( I'lrf  DKKrnTon.) 

EMD.\S  {ifi6*^i)t  a  shee  worn  by  men.*  w!i 
frecpiently  mentioned  by  .Aristophanf 
Greek  WTiicrs.    This  appears  to  have  ' 
common  kind  of  shoe  worn  at  Ar 
t'fj^a*).     Pollux'  says  that  it  w,; 
Thracians,  and  that  it  was  like  in-  m. 
The  f/tCiic  was  also  worn  hy  ihn  BieotianV* 
probublv  in  olher  parts  of  Greece." 

EMBATEIA  (///fiorrm).  In  Attic  law  this  »( 
(like  the  correstHinding  English  one,  entry)  was 
lo  denote  a  formal  taking  |)osscftsion  of  real  pf 
erty.  Tlius.  when  a  son  entered  ui>on  the  land 
iiim  by  his  father,  he  was  said  ifdartveiv^  or  ^ 
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thereupon  he  heoame  seixed, 
inlit'riinnre.  Il"  any  one  dis- 
joynitnl  of  this  properly,  with 
teniioa  to  dispatc  ihc  title,  he  might  niaintain 
lion  of  ejeclnient,  i^v?.ffi  6Ut).  Ikfure  entry 
Up  cotild  not  maintain  such  action.  'Eiov?.rj  is  from 
^'xXftv.  an  oM  word,  signifying  lo  eject.  ITie  sup- 
it,  for  which  the  action  was  brought, 
-Miialily.  TIh;  dL-ft-ndant,  afWr  the 
....y,  cainc  and  turned  him  off,  li^rvU 
yHf.  I'his  proceeding  (t;aUe<l  ^^ajuj-^)  look 
quictJy.  and  m  the  presence  of  witnesses  ;  the 
nt  then  became  a  wrong-doer,  and  the  plain- 
tiflTwoB  in  a  condition  to  try  the  ritrht. 

AlJ  ibia  was  a  relict  of  ancient  times,  when,  be- 
iirr  writs  nnd  ptcadiDgs,  Jinil  other  regular  process- 
m  were  invented,  parties  adopted  a  ruder  method, 
■Eld  look,  thti  Lw  intu  their  own  hands.  There  was 
HmM  AH  AiMual  ouster,  accoinpanicd  often  with  vio- 
Imc^  find  breach  of  the  peare,  for  whieli  the  i»erson 
|b  lh«*  wmngr  was  not  only  resfionsible  to  the  pnrty 
bu>  --  also  punishable  as  a  puhlic  otiend- 
ar  :.  in  the  eourse  of  civihTation.  violent 
Ifeut'  iv.-i....   a,]j  were  discontinued; 

£1  [12  was  Mill  kept  up  as  a 

u  1  hy  lawyers  »  necessary 

nidtiun  uf  Itie  9utkc»ei|uent  legal  process.  Thus 
fek  Rome,  m  the  earlier  limes,  one  party  uacd  to 
tammon  the  other  by  tbe  words  "  ei  jure  te  manum 
Wmuejtitrn  eiKv,"  to  go  with  htm  to  ihe  land  in  dis- 
Mc.  and  (in  the  presence  of  the  prieior  and  others) 
IVD  lum  oni  by  force.  Afterward  this  wna  chan- 
Ep4  iriTn  the  symbolical  act  of  breaking  a  cJod  of 
ri  tJie  land,  by  which  the  person  who  broke 
'  l)i'«t  he  claimed  a  ri^ht  to  deal  with  the 
'-  .laed.  We  ntay  ohserve,  alsn,  that 
"•n  of  ejectment  in  this  respect  re- 
-Itenian.  thai,  nllhouiih  an  rn/ry  hy 
1  an  oHsUr  of  him  by  the  defendant 
'  have  taken  place,  and  are  consider- 
•■*  support  the  aeiit>n,  yet  both  entry 
u\orr  fii^ions  of  law, 

's  by  entry,  ouster,  Ac  ,  look 

in  case  of  resistance  lo  an  ex- 

.ivi,  .,.-,  defendant,  refusing  to  give  up 

the  chattel  adjudged,  or  to  pay  the  dain- 

■  to  the  plaintitf  by  the  appointed  time, 

ing  V'T^pv/irpof,  i.  f,,  the  lime  having  ox- 

hich  he  wa.s  bound  to  satisfy  the  jodg- 

pUniljir  proceeded  to  satisfy  himself  by 

Uw  defendant's  lands.     This  he  certainly 

do.  if  there  were  no  goods  to  levy  upon  ; 

whether  il  was  lawful  m  all  eases  ilo-cs  not 

I'he  Athenian  laws  had  made  no  provision 

ling  the  party  who  succeeded  in  poMsession 

riehi*  :   he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  levy  cx- 

■  f.  without  the  aid  of  a  ministeriul  of- 
her  person.  If,  in  doing  so,  he  en- 
■Miion,  he  had  no  other  remedy  than 

■  '!.  which  (if  the  .<iuhjcrt -matter  was 
w  been  grounded  upon  his  own  pre- 

»-i(try.      Ilic  action  coulil  be  brought  against 
y  iir:r  who  impeded  him  in  his  endeavour  to  pel 
(JO,  as  well  as  against  the  party  to  the  lor- 
•uil.     The  cause  of  Demosthenes  against  One- 
yif  ^.  .-   ii...      Demosthenes  havinj,;   recovered  a 

tit  AphohiiR,  proceeded  to  takn  his 
•-.-  t.jn.     ttnr'tor  claimed  llnm  as  tiioTi- 

!*»**•.  and  turned  him  out  (/f/iycr),  whireopon  Do- 
■aiih''no4.  mniending  that  the  inofij^age  w;»s  col- 
^  '  iiidulonl.  brought  the  liniXtit   Aittj, 

•*<  •^iKTj  TTpof  *0i'7/Topq,  bccausti  iho  pro- 

^  '/rt,  and  collateral  lo  another  objerl, 

n-et  controversy  between  the  panics 
The  consequenee  to  the  defendant, 
li  \*  Uikni  10  the  acttoo  of  ejectment,  was,  that  (be- 


'  sides  his  liability  to  the  plaintiff)  he  was,  as  a  puly 
I  lie  ofTenier,  condemned  tu  pay  to  the  ire.i.snry  a 
<  sum  eqtinl  to  the  dair.nges,  or  to  the  value  of  Iho 
property  rec»»vered  m  the  first  action.     While  this 
j  reraamcd  unpaid  (and  we  may  presume  it  could  not 
be  paid  without  also  satisfying  ihe  parly),  he  became, 
I  as  a  --tatc  debtor,  Buhjecl  to  ihe  disabdi'lies  of  drz/na,' 
I      tlMBLK'MA  {IfiJUjjfia,  Iftrtaittfia),  an  inlaid  orna- 
ment.    The  art  of  inlaying  ( ij  t^x^'V  Ifi-awrinn*) 
I  was  employed  in  producing  benutiful  works  of  two 
I  descriptions,  viz.  :  Ist,  Tliose  which  rcwnuhled  our 
marqu'^t^y,  ooule,  and  Florentine  mo!^nies ,  and,  3dly, 
those  in  whtch  crusts  (cnuta),  exquisitely  wrought 
in  bas-relief,  and  of  precious  materials,  were  fasten- 
ed u|K}n  the  surface  of  vessels  or  other  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. 

To  productions  of  the  former  class  we  may  refer 
all  attempts  to  udom  the  walls  and  floors  of  houses 
with  the  figures  of  flowers  and  animals,  or  with  anv 
other  devices  expressed  upon  a  common  ground  by 
the  insertion  of  variously-co loured  woods  or  mar- 
bles, ail  of  which  were  polished  so  as  tu  be  brought 
10  a  plAin  surface.  To  such  mosaics  l^ueihus  al- 
ludes' when  he  compares  the  well-conneeled  words 
of  a  skilful  orator  lo  the  small  pieces  (tftscruia) 
which  comiKise  the  "cmhlcma  rcrmicuUium*'  of  an 
ornamental  pavement  In  the  time  uf  IMiny,  Iheso 
decuratiuiis  for  Ihe  walls  uf  apartments  had  become 
very  fashionable.*  Seneca  makes  mention  of  sil- 
ver inlaid  with  gold  among  the  luxuries  of  his  day.' 

(VttL   ClIKVatSDETi   ) 

To  the  latter  class  of  productions  belonged  tl*e 
cups  nnd  plutrs  which  Verrea  obtained  by  violence 
frum  the  Siciliaas.  and  from  which  he  removed  tlt9 
emblems  for  the  purpo«e  of  having  tliem  set  m  gold 
instead  of  stiver.*  These  must  have  been  riveted 
with  nails,  or  in  some  other  way  They  were  reck- 
oned exceedingly  valuable  as  works  of  first-rntc  art- 
ists, and  somu  of  them  were,  moreover,  esteemed 
saercd,  being  the  figures  of  the  pcnatcs  and  housf>- 
buld  gods  of  the  proprietors.  Aihenxus,  in  descri- 
bing two  Corinthian  vases,^  distinguishes  between 
the  emblems  in  bas-Telier(jrp«>ffritTa)  which  adorned 
the  body  and  neck  of  each  vessel,  and  the  Iij,'ure8  in 
high  relief  (Trepi^av^  Ttropvn'/itva  fua)  which  were 
placed  npon  its  brim.  An  artist,  whose  business  it 
was  to  make  works  ornamented  uith  emblems,  was 
called  "  crustarius."* 

EMEIllTI  was  the  name  given  to  those  Roman 
soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time,  and  had  ex- 
emption {rai-aho)  from  military  service.  The  u.<!ual 
lime  of  service  was  twenty  years  for  the  legionary 
soldiers,  and  sixteen  for  the  pneturians.*  At  Ihe 
end  of  their  period  of  service  they  received  a  boun- 
ty or  reward,  either  in  lands  or  money,  or  in  both. 
Dion  Casfeius"  stales  that  it  was  arranged  by  Au- 
guslus  ihot  a  praetorian  should  receive  5000  drach- 
mae (SO.OOO  sesterces),  and  a  legionao'  3000  (13,000 
sesterces).  Caligala  reduced  the  bounty  of  the  lat- 
ter to  6000  sesterces.""  We  find  this  bounty  called 
justit  mililia  rommoda,^*  commoda.  missionum,^'  and 
also  rmrn/uTi.** 

KME'RlTinf.    {Vid.  EireaiTi.) 

EMlSSA'RIL^f,  an  artificial  channel  formetl  to 
rany  ofT  any  stagnant  body  of  water  {itndc  aqua 
cmittifur),  like  the  sluices  in  modem  use." 

Some  works  of  this  kind  arc  among  the  most  re- 
markable cflurts  of  Uoman  ingennity.  Ucmatns 
still  exist  to  show  that  the  lakes  Trasimcne,  Alhano, 
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Npthi.  and  FuciniJ  were  nil  drained  by  means  of 
emtjmanti,  tlio  Inst  of  winch  is  slill  nearly  perfect, 
and  open  to  inspection,  having  born  partially  clear- 
ed by  the  present  King  of  Naples.  JuUus  Coesar  is 
said  to  have  tir&t  coneeircd  ihc  idea  of  this  Elupen- 
dous  iindortaking/  which  was  carried  into  effect  by 
Hie  Emperor  Claudius.^ 

'Jilt',  following  account  of  the  works,  from  obscr- 
vaiionB  on  the  spot,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  ex- 
tent und  dtfficLtlties.  'Die  circumference  of  the  luke, 
inc-luding  the  bays  and  promonioriea,  is  aboat  thirty 
miles  in  extent  The  length  of  the  emissary,  which 
ties  nearly  in  a  direct  hnc  from  the  lake  to  the  Riv- 
er Liris  (Ciarigliano).  is  something  more  than  three 
miles.  The  number  of  workmen  emjUoyed  was 
80,000.  and  the  tune  occupied  in  the  work  dcven 
years.'  For  more  than  a  mile  the  tunnel  is  carried 
under  a  mountain,  of  which  the  hlpheai  part  is  1000 
feet  al>ovc  the  level  of  the  take,  and  through  a  stra- 
tum of  rocky  formation  (earnelian)  so  hard  that  ev- 
ery inch  required  to  be  worked  by  the  chisel.  The 
rrmnining  portion  runs  through  a  soAcr  soil,  not 
much  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  is  vaulted  in 
brick,  perpendicular  openings  {piUei)  arc  sunk  nt 
various  distances  into  the  tunnel,  through  which 
Uie  excavations  were  partly  discliarged ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  lateral  shaAs  (cunicu/i),  some  of  which  sep- 
arate themselves  into  two  branches,  one  above  the 
oilier,  are  likewise  directed  into  it.  the  lowest  at  an 
elevation  of  fivu  fttt  from  the  bottom.  Through 
these  the  materials  excavated  were  also  carried 
ont.  Their  object  was  to  enalile  the  prodigious 
multitude  of  30,000  men  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions at  the  same  time  without  incommoding  cue 
another.  The  immediate  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is 
some  distance  from  the  present  margin  of  the  lake, 
which  spare  is  occupied  hy  two  ample  reservoirs, 
Intended  to  break  the  rush  of  water  before  it  cnter- 
t\\  the  emissary,  ponnected  by  a  narrow  passage,  in 
vrtiich  were  placed  the  sluices  [epiitomium).  The 
jQUUth  of  the  tunnel  Itself  ccuisisls  of  a  splendid 
\rehway  of  the  Doric  order,  nineteen  feet  high  and 
nine  w»le,  ft»rmed  ont  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  re- 
ji-inbling  in  construction  the  works  of  the  Claudian 
■tjuKduct.     Thai  through  which  the  waters  dis- 
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charged  themselves  into  the  Liris  was  more  aimpto^ 
and  IS  repre.stnted  in  the  precedmg  woodcut  Vm 
river  lies  in  a  ravine  between  the  arch  and  for^ 
ground,  at  a  depth  of  GO  feet  below,  and,  oonw- 
qucntly,  cannot  be  seen  in  the  cut.  l*he  smU 
aperture  above  the  embouchure  ia  one  of  the  cu 
culi  above  mentioned. 

Il  appears  that  the  actual  drainage  was 
qutshrd  soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
from  the  perversity  of  Nero,  as  Ibe  words  of , 
5eem  to  imply,  or  by  negtect ;  for  it  was 
by  Hadrian.* 

EMMIINOI    AIKAI    {fmt^voi   6Uai)  were  soil 
Which  were  not  allowea  to  be  pending  abore 
month.     This  reizulation  was  not  introduced 
ter  the  date  of  Xenophon's  treatise  on  the  revt 
in  which  It  was  proposed  that  a  more  rapid  pr 
resa  should  be  allowed  to  commercial  snit^i.'  a 
appears  to  have  been  first  established  in  the 
of  Philip*    It  was  confined  to  those  subjects  wl 
required  a  speedy  decision  ;  and  of  these  the 
important  were  di.**putes  respecting  c-nmnw rre . 
TTopixal  (JiAOi*),  which  were  heard  during  (be 
winter  months  from  Botdromum  In  Munyrhion, 
that  the  merchants  might  quickly  obtain  their  ngtil 
and  sad  away  ;•  by  winch  we  are  not  to  understJ 
as  some  have  done,  that  a  suit  could  l»c  prointt 
throu|{)i  Ibis  whole  lime,  bol  it  was  necessary 
it  should  be  decided  within  a  month.' 

All  causes  relating  to  mines  {fitra^AtKoX  A*«< 
were  also  lufjrjvoi  Ukai  ;*  the  object,  as  Bockh 
iDarks,*  being,  no  doubt,  that  the  mine  proprieK 
might  not  be  detained  too  long  from  bis  busiac 
The  same  was  the  case  with  causes  relating  to ' 
tot'"  {nd.  Eranoi);  and  PoUox"  includes  in 
list  suits  respecting  dowry,  which  are  omitted 
Harpocration  and  .Snidas. 

•EMPETKUM  {IftTTtrpov),  a  plant,  about  wl 
botanical  writers  are  still  undecided.    Stephens. 
Hardouin  call  WPcrce-jncrrc;  but  if  by  it  ihcy  ntf 
the  AichcmUia  arrenn*  of  Hooker,  which  is  of 
called  Perce-pifrre,  or  Parslcy-breakslone.  its 
acters,  according  to  Adams,  arc  by  no  means 
ble  to  the  l/iirerfiov  of  Dioseorides.    The  conj 
of  CKsalpinus,  which  Sprengel  adopts,  namely, 
it  was  a  species  of  Salsola,  is.  according  to  the 
writer,  much  more  probable.    Fee,  however, 
dares  against  this  opinion  without  giving  any 
in  it«  place.     Pliny  says  of  it,  "  EmpehM,  i 
FiOT/ri  cnicifrafTam  vacant"  &c  ,  identifying  it 
the  Calcifrai^a}^ 

EMPltROU'ROI  (//i^pwpoO,  from   <V>m'p<i, 
the  name  given  to  the  Spartan  citizens  during 
period  in  which  they  were  liable  to  military  service.^ 
This  period  lasted  to  the  fortieth  year  from  ml 
hood  (u^*  fy0i7c)t  that  is  to  say,  to  the  sixtieth 
from  birth ;  and  during  this  time  a  man  could 
go  out  of  the  country  without  permission  from 
authorities  '• 

EMPHYTEUSIS  {ttt^vrn^ait:,  literally,  an 
planting")  is  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece  of 
Lhiit  is  the  property  of  another :  the  right  eonsii 
in  the  legal  j>Ower  to  cultivate  il,  and  treat  it 
own,  on  condition  of  cultivating  it  pn>i 
paying  a  fixed  sum  {canon,  p<nsip,  reditutY 
owner  ((/omiiMjr) at  fixed  limes.   Tlie  right  iai 
ed  on  contract  between  the  owner  and  the 
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d  the  land  is  called  agor  vccti^alis 
rios.  It  was  long  doubttd  wluaher 
irart  of  buying  and  selling,  or  ol'  Ict- 
Iiiring,  tUI  the  Euiperor  Zciiu  gave  it  a 
cliaracler,  aud  Uic  distinctive  nam©  ofcon- 
iiptiyivuticarius. 
Lj(r»T  Vwiinnlis  is  first  distinctly  mentioned 
le  iiim^  nf  Hadrmn,  and  the  term  is  applied 
whifb  were  leased  by  the  Uoinan  stale,  by 
►T  ecclesiastical  etirporutions,  and  by  Uic 
Irigiufi.  In  the  Digest  mention  only  is  mado 
of  lawnB  sn  It-t,  with  a  liistincllon  of  them 
i  TeetigalcA  and  nitu  veeljgales,  according  as 
was  [terpcluiil  or  not  ;  but  in  either  case 
had  a  re.il  actiun  (ij/i/t>  in  rem  actio)  for 
pct'on  of  bit  rights,  even  asainst  the  owner. 

E III.  ..-IS  first  occurs  in  the  Digest. 

1-  .1  are  also  frequently  raen- 

m  and  Ju»tiniun  Codes,  but 
liisltnguiehed  from  the  agri  vcctigalcs. 
hnwrvrr,  put  the  emphyteusis  and  the 
lio  s;tme  footing;  and  in  ihoease 
(whether  tlie  le-^isor  was  a  coni- 
lilual),  the  law  w;is  declared  lu  be 
p  »A  in  the  case  of  lease*  of  town  property, 
phyieiisjs  waa  not  ownership :  it  was  a  jus 
y,  And  the  lessee  is  constantly  distinguished 
owner  (duroiaus).  Yet  the  occupier  of  ilie 
ti^lis  and  the  emphyteuta  had  a  juristical 
(;  a  kind  of  inconsistency,  which  is  cx- 
j  Sa%igfiy,  by  showing  that  the  ager  vecii- 
I  ft)rme<i  on  the  analog-  nf  the  ager  puhli- 
though  there  were  many  dilTerences  he- 
cm,  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
r  pO£:!*ek£i(*n.  aa  applied  to  the  public  land, 
nftferred  to  the  ager  vectigaJis  as  a  modified 
3>e  aeer  publicus. 

the  cinphyleula  had  not  the  ownership 
d,  he  had  an  almost  unlimited  right  to  the 
Hi  of  it,  unless  there  were  special  agree- 
iling  his  right.     He  could  sell  his  inlercal 
id  after  gi'fing  notice  to  tho  owner,  who 
power  of  chotiaing  whether  ho  would  buy 
Ht  the  price  which  the  purchaser  was  will- 
re.     But  the  lessee  could  not  sell  his  inler- 
person  who  was  unable  lo  maintain  tho 
in  gofxl  ciindition.     The  lessee  was  bound 
lU  Uie  public  charges  and  burdens  whtcli 
m  on  the  land,  lo  impiuve  the  property,  or, 
not  10  deiehorare  it,  and  to  pay  the  rent 
In   cas?  of  the  lessee*9  interest  being 
sed  to  .initlher,  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  price,  or 
due  of  the  projjerty,  when  the  nature  of  the 
did  not  require  :i  price  to  befi.xcd,was  puy- 
tho  owner  on  the  admission  of  the  emphy- 
which.  OB  a  general  rule,  was  payable  by 
^■|krcdes  of  the  emphyteuta  were  not  lla- 
^^Hftyment. 

P^Pn  of  the  Emphyteusis,  as  already  stated, 
tntracl  with  the  owner  and  by  tradition  ; 
.•ncr  mi£;ht  make  an   emphyteusis  by  his 
ft  nnght  also,  perhnpe,  in  certain  cases, 
lod  on  prescription. 

IgbC  of  the  emphyteuta  might  cease  in  sev- 
;  by  surrrnder  to  the  dominus,  or  by  dy- 
t  heirs,  in  which  case  the  cmfihytcusis 
lo  ibe  owner  lie  mr^jht  al5n  Inac  Iiis  right 
Iff  Uie  property,  tiy  non-paymciU  of  his  rent 
ibllc  burdens  to  which  the  land  was  liable, 
on  without  notice  to  Ihe  dominus,  iScc. 
s  Ihe  .iominus  could  take  legal  measures 
vting  the.  possession.^ 
rRICI  ('E/(Tr*pi«ot').  an  anrient  medical  sect. 
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SO  called  from  the  word  ifi-retpia  bcc^iusc  they  prk 
fesseil  lo  derive  their  knowledge  from  rxpertcnrt 
only,  and  in  this  particular  set  themselves  in  opp> 
sition  to  the  Dogmatici.  (Vid.  Dogmatici.)  Sera- 
pion  of  Alexandrea,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,  arc  regard- 
ed as  the  founders  of  this  school,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  arguments  hy  which  the  Dogmatici 
supported  their  opinions,  as  summed  up  by  Cclsus.^ 
are  given  under  that  head  ;  those  of  the  ICmpiricj 
arc  thus  stated  by  the  same  author:  "On  the  other 
hand,  thow  who,  from  expt.'rienee.  styled  themselves 
Empirici,  admit,  indeed,  the  evident  causes  as  ne- 
cessary, but  adirm  tlie  inquiry  after  the  occult 
causts  and  natural  actions  to  be  fruitless,  because 
Nature  is  incdmprehensiblc.  And  thai  these  things 
cannot  be  comprehended,  appears  from  the  contro- 
versies among  those  who  have  treated  concerning 
them,  there  being  no  agreement  found  here,  either 
among  the  phUosoptiers  or  physicians  ttieniselvcs  ; 
for  why  should  one  believe  HipiKicrales  rather  tlian 
Herophilus?  or  why  him  rnther  than  Asclepiadesi 
That  if  a  man  inclines  to  determine  his  judgment 
hy  reasons  assigned,  the  reasons  of  each  of  them 
seem  not  impKobiible  ;  if  by  cures,  all  uf  them  have 
restored  the  diseased  to  health  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
should  not  deny  credit  cither  to  the  arguments  or 
to  the  authority  of  any  of  them.  I'hat  even  the 
philosophers  didsI  be  allowed  lo  be  the  greaicsi 
physicians,  if  reasoning  could  make  them  so;  where- 
as It  apiM?ars  that  they  have  abundance  of  words,  and 
very  little  skill  in  the  art  of  healing.  They  say,  also, 
that  the  methods  of  practice  differ  according  to  the 
nature  of  places  -,  thus  one  method  is  necessary*  at 
Rome,  another  in  F.gypt,  and  another  in  Ganl.  That 
if  the  causes  of  distempers  were  the  same  in  all  pla- 
ces, the  same  remedies  ought  lo  be  used  every- 
where. That  often,  too,  the  causes  ore  evident, 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  lipptlude  (or  ophthalmia)  or  s 
wound  ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  method  of  cure  docs 
not  appear  from  them  :  that  if  the  evident  cause 
does  not  suggest  this  knowledge,  much  less  can  the 
other,  wliich  is  itself  obscure.  Seeing,  then,  this 
last  is  uncertain  nnd  incomprehensible,  it  is  much 
betler  to  seek  relief  from  things  certain  and  tried  ; 
thnt  is,  from  such  rfniedJe.?  as  exp*Tirnc4j  in  Hmj 
mrthod  of  curing  has  taught  us,  as  is  done  in  nil 
other  arts;  for  that  neiiher  a  liusbnndmnn  nor  a  pi- 
lot is  qualified  for  his  business  by  reasoning,  buj 
by  practice.  And  that  these  disquisitions  have  no 
connexion  with  mcdiiinr,  may  be  inferred  from  ihia 
plain  fact,  that  physicians,  whose  opinions  in  Ihcsa 
matters  hnvc  been  directly  opposite  lo  one  another, 
hiue,  notwillli^t.'t^di^g,  equally  restored  their  pa- 
licfUs  to  health;  that  llicir  success  was  in  Iw  as- 
cribed to  their  having  derived  ihcir  methods  of  cure, 
not  from  the  occult  causes  or  the  natural  actions, 
about  which  they  were  divided,  but  from  experi- 
ments, according  as  I  hey  had  ancceciled  in  the  course 
of  their  practice.  That  medicine,  even  in  its  infan- 
cy, was  not  deduced  from  thes^c  inquiries,  bul  frorn 
experiments  :  for  of  llie  sick  who  had  no  physicians, 
some,  from  a  keen  appetite,  had  immediately  taken 
food  in  the  first  days  of  their  illness,  while  oUiers, 
feeling  a  nausea,  had  abstained  from  it,  and  that  the 
disorder  of  those  who  hnd  absfained  wag  more  alle- 
viitted ;  also  some,  in  the  paroxysm  of  ,1  tever,  had 
taken  food,  others  a  little  before  it  cnme  on,  and 
others  after  its  remission ;  and  that  it  succeeded 
best  with  those  who  had  done  it  after  the  removal 
of  the  fever :  in  the  same  manner,  some  weed  a  full 
diet  in  the  Beginning  of  a  disease,  others  were  alv 
stemious ;  and  that  those  grew  worse  who  bad  eaten 
plentifully.  These  and  the  like  instances  daily  oc- 
curring, that  diligent  men  observed  attentively  what 
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method  gencraJIy  aiiswrrcd  best,  and  an'.Tvvnnl  be- 
fpn  to  prescribe  Lhr  «um(?  lolhn  nick.  That  itiis  wha 
A0  nseoflh«iirturme(]icim<,  which,  by  th^'  frequent 
recovpry  of  some  ami  the  death  of  othors,  rtistin- 
guishes  whut  is  pernicioua  froiii  what  is  salutary: 
ami  that,  when  thfi  rt'rnedics  wrre  found,  men  bogiin 
to  dippoufiin  about  the  reasons  of  them.  That  med- 
icine w:ia  not  mvenlod  in  conscqiit-nco  of  thrir  rra- 
sonin;^,  hut  that  theory  was  aou;;ht  for  alter  the  dts- 
rovery  of  mtjdicine.  They  ask.  too,  whether  reason 
prp&cribcs  Che  some  as  expfiricncr,  or  aomettiing 
dlfTeiont :  if  the  same,  they  infer  it  to  be  needless  ; 
if  diflcrcnt,  mischievous.  Tliat  Bt  first,  howcrcr, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  examining  remedies  with 
the  greaieat  accuracy,  but  now  ihey  are  suHicicnilv 
MOertained ;  and  that  we  neither  mnot  with  any 
new  kind  of  disease,  nor  want  any  new  melliod  of 
cure.  Tliat  if  some  unknown  iJi9iefni>er  should  oc- 
cur, the  physician  wouhl  not  ihereforo  \w  obhgeil  to 
havp  recowrHC  to  the  (rtuIi  things,  but  he  would 
preticntly  see  lo  what  distemper  it  i«  most  nearly 
alhed.  and  make  trial  v(  rrMiieilicM  MUv.  to  those  which 
hitve  ollen  been  suc('«>»»l'ul  in  a  tumilar  iiiiilady.  and 
by  the  resemblance  Innween  them  w^^iild  find  Honic 
proper  cur«.  For  they  do  not  n/Ilnn  that  judgment 
is  not  ne<^essary  to  a  physician,  and  that  an  irra- 
tional animal  is  capable  of  pniotiomg  this  art,  but 
that  those  conjeolurca  which  rrlnti*  tn  the  occult 
things  arc  of  no  use,  becnuse  it  is  no  matter  what 
cauBes,  hot  what  removes  a  di»temiH'r  ;  nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  in  what  manner  the  diatiibution  is 
p<^rforraed,  but  what  is  easiest  distributed  :  whether 
concoction  fails  from  thiii  cause  or  that,  or  wlM'thcr 
it  be  properly  a  concoction,  or  only  a  distribution  ; 
nor  are  we  to  inquire  how  wo  breathe,  but  what  re- 
lieve!! n  diflicult  and  slow  breathing ;  nor  what  is 
the  cause  of  motion  in  the  artnries,  but  what  each 
kind  of  motion  indicates,  That  thcte  things  are 
known  by  experience ;  that  in  all  disputes  of  this 
kind  a  good  dc-al  may  bo  said  on  buih  sides,  and, 
ilKTCfore,  genius  and  eloquence  obtain  the  victory  in 
(he  depute;  but  diseases  are  rurril,  not  by  eloquence, 
but  by  rcmcdjr.9 ;  so  that  if  a  person  without  any 
chMpiffnce  be  well  ari]iiainl-C4l  with  tliose  remedies 
lliiU  hove  been  discovered  by  practice,  he  will  bo  a 
much  j^'Ater  physician  than  uric  who  has  cultivated 
his  Uilent  in  speaking  without  experience.  That 
ihisse  things,  however,  whicli  have  been  mentioned 
»TC  only  idle :  hut  what  remains  is  also  cruel,  to  cut 
nprn  l!(C  abdomen  and  prweordia  of  living  men,  and 
make  that  art.  which  presides  over  the  health  of 
mankind,  the  instrument,  not  onlyof  indicting  death, 
hut  of  doing  it  in  the  most  horrid  manner;  especial- 
ly if  it  bo  con»jderc<l  that  sonic  of  those  things 
which  are  sought  after  with  so  much  Irarbarity  can- 
not be  known  at  all.  and  othors  maybe  known  with- 
out any  cruelly  ;  for  that  the  rolour,  smoothness, 
soflness,  hardne±ts,  and  surli  like,  are  not  (lie  s.iiiie 
in  a  wounded  iKxiy  as  they  wpre  in  a  sound  one  ; 
and,  further,  becnuse  these  qualities,  even  in  bodies 
that  have  suffered  no  external  violence,  arc  oflcn 
changed  by  fear,  grief,  hunger,  indigestion,  fatigue, 
and  a  thousand  other  inconsiderable  disorders, 
which  makes  it  miieh  more  pioS.^Me  that  the  inter- 
nal parts,  whieh  are  far  luore  icndur.  and  never  ex- 
posed lo  the  light  Itself,  are  chaiiged  by  the  severest 
wounds  and  mangling  And  that  nothing  can  \k 
more  ridiculouB  than  to  imagine  anything  to  be  the 
same  in  a  dying  man,  nay,  one  already  dead,  a<»  it  is 
in  a  living  person ;  for  thai  Uie  abdomen,  indeed, 
may  he  opened  whde  a  man  breathes,  hut  as  jnwn 
as  the  knife  has  reached  the  prircordia.  and  the 
transverse  «;ptum  is  out,  which,  by  a  kind  of  mrm- 
branr,  divides  the  upi^>er  from  the  lower  parts  (and 
by  the  Greeks  is  ralh^i  the  dinptiragm — r^Ki^My/iq), 
the  mnn  fmmediately  expires,  and  thus  chu  pra>  i 
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cordia  and  all  the  vist-era  never  come  to 
of  ihe  butchering  pbyeician  till  the  man  i* 
and  ihey  muwl  necosaiirily  appear  iim  ihowe 
person,  and  not  aN  they  were  whilo  he  lit 
thus  the  physician  gains  only  thcupportunit) 
tiering  a  man  cnirlly,  and  not  of  obeKTving  wha 
the  appearances  of  the  viscera  in  aiivinir  |>erson. 
howevrr.  there  ran  Iw  anythiti'      '  n  be 

served  in  a  (wrson  that  yel  br- 

throws  it  in  the  wny  of  such  n^  \> ;u 

art;  for  that  sometimes  a  gladmlor  on  ttic 
soldier  in  the  field,  or  a  traveller  beset  by 
is  80  wounded  that  some  internal  part,  differ 
ditTerent  people,  may  be  exi^wid  to  viuw ;  and 
B  prudent  physician  finds  their  hituntion, 
order,  figure,  and  the  other  pnrtnnilar«  ho  want 
know,  iioi  by  perp(?t(ming  murder,  but  hy  ott 
to  give  health ;  and  learns  liy  compasAiun  that 
others  bad  disntvcred  by  horrid  cruelly.     'X\ 
these  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  lacermtei 
bodies  ;  which,  though  not  cniel,  yet  may 
ing  to  the  sight,  amcH  most  things  arc  dl 
dead  lM>die» ,  and  even  ihedre^sinjf  ofwotindiJ 
all  that  can  be  discovered  m  the  living  *'* 

Such  werr*  tlie  argutnent.s  by  winch  they 
od  their  opinions  in  favour  of  experience*  Qi_ 
tlicy  reckoned  three  sorts.  v«. :  Obtet 
<9iC)  or  AuloMy  {ai^rotf't'a).  Hulory  (a 
Analot^y,  or  tne  fuhahtution  of  a  Mtimtar  ti 
Afioiov  fitru6acii),  which  Ihey  culled  "  the 
Medicine"  (riyi'  Tfiiwj^a  rij^  iarpin^^).  Tbcyi 
name  of  OLttrraUon  or  Atttoptt/  to  thai 
been  noticMl  by  each  individual  fur  hii 
watching  wlut  took  place  in  thecouiscof  (tnl 
and  was  the  result  of  his  own  reimirks  on  itei 
and  causes  of  the  diHeuse,  and  abo  un  the 
ilitTerniit  modes  of  treatment.  What  they 
Ifiatary  was  a  colle<^tioii  of  ob«ervationa 
others,  and  afienvarii  put  in  writing.  At 
the  9\ihat\hUion  of  one  thtnfi  for  anolkrr, 
they  had  rccourac  to  when  they  had  to  treat  i 
malady,  and  could  not  profit  either  t)y  their  owi 
IKTicncc  or  that  of  others.  In  ihcjti  aodj 
cases  llic-y  scleclcd  Iht'ir  plan  of  treatuienl 
paring  the  iinknowii  disease  with  that  w1 
resruihled  it.  Their  opinion^t  may  be  found] 
cr  length  in  Le  Ctcrc'a  or  Sprcngcl's  Ilistur 
icine.  The  latter  reiiiarkB  that  "  their 
ciliibit  the  ino»t  evident  proofs  of  ihdr  great 
city  and  sound  judgtm-nt,  and  th.it  iliey  wero 
animaied  by  the  inie  gcaiua  of  medicmc  than 
greater  part  of  thctr  predcct's.'wrs,  who  bad 
themselves  up  lo  vague  llieories."  Hoirev^, 
rejection  of  Anatomy,  Physudogj-.  and  PntI 
uaelesa  studies,  would,  of  cotj-  -t 

opinion  of  mmlern  )>]iy!)ician9). 
attaining  any  higlirr  rank  tlion  il.-i-. 
iiiieiilahsth,  thoiii;!!  it  niimt  not  be  dimed 
teria  medica  i.-^  indebted  to  them  for  the  dt 
the  properties  of  many  valuable  drugs. 

Besides  Phdinus,   tho   names  of  the  fo| 
phyBtcians  of  this  sect  have  bet  > 
pion,  who  is  said  by  CeUiis'  i 
founder,  Afwillonius,*  Glait        * 
rentum,'  Dnochiii.s  ofTon 
of  Nicomedia.*  Thrmlas  ti    ! 
SextuSi'^tlionysius,*'  Crito,**  Hcrodntus  of 
Saturninus,"  Callieles.  Diodonis.  Lycua,'* 
on,'*  Pliilippus.  Marcellua,  and  Pliniua  Vi 
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'comniodi 


ipeet  to  Bacchiua,  however,  it  should  ho 
Uut  Ktihii^  considers  the  passage  in 
lo  class  him  among  the  Empir- 
rU  None  of  these  have  left  any 
Uiom  except  Sextus,  Marcellus,  and 
Valeri'inus,  a  few  of  whoso  wrilingB  arc 
int,  The  sect  existed  a  long  time,  as  Mar- 
•ed  in  the  fotitth  century  A.D. ;  it  ap]»ears 
lave  tuaiDtained  its  reputation  as  Iohj;  as  its 
remained  true  to  their  original  principles  ^ 
'as  only  when  they  began  to  suhstitute  ig- 
indiscriminalc  experiments  for  rational 

ieal  ubscrvatiou  that  the  word  Etnpiric 

i-li  tenu  of  reproach.  A  paralltl  has  been 
between  ihe  worst  [mrl  of  ihe  syslern  of  tht 
X  Kmpirtcrbnd  the  modern  Humoeopathists 
Ferd.  Bnskcn.  in  an  inau^ral  dissertation 
"  Phihnus  et  Hahneniannus,  seu  Veteris 
ipihcK  cum  Hodiemi  Secta  Homa:apa- 
tparatio,"  8ro.  Uerol,  1831.  p  3G. 

{ifrirlc),  a  species  of  insect,  often  con- 
-ilh  the  Mjvi^i,  or  Gnat.   Schneider  tbmka 
more  properly  applicable  lo  certain  spc- 
1^     "  The  Tijiula  cvUcifarmix"  observes 
a  very  hke  the  gnat ;  it  would,  then,  ap- 
td  to  the  ^/iiri'r  of  the  Greeks."* 
;AI    DICAI    {eftirnpiKal  6iKai).     {Vid. 
) 
'RUiM  (ro  ifiTToptov),  a  place  for  wholesale 
(ties  earned  by  sea.    The  name  is 
applied  to  a  seaport  town,  but  it  prop- 
's only  a  particular  pittcc  in  such  a  town, 
iphitryo  says  that  he  bad  looked  for  a  per- 

r  eniiK)riuui,  atgue  in  maceVot  in  -palastra  aiqve 
foro, 

iicinis,  in  Ifftuirinii,  apud  omnis  adit  aa- 
«• 

I  is  derived  from  Ifuropo^^  which  signifies 
r  a  person  who  sads  as  a  passenger  in  a 
D^iog  to  another  person  ;*  but  in  later 
sif^nilir'S  the  merchant  or  wholesale  deal- 
diflers  from  Kami^o^,  the  retail  dealer,  in 
i  applied  to  the  merchant  who  carries  on 
«  With  foreign  countries,  while  the  nuinj- 
isses  his  goods  fiom  tlie  tfiKopo^,  and  rctailii 
Uie  marketplace  (/)  oit  «07rj?Aoif  xaXo^fiFv 
f  itvijv  T€  KOi  npdaiv  Jtoxofoi'vraf,  idpvf^S- 
^ftf^  rouf  W  rXavvrof  hti  r«r  irdXwf  }fin6' 

l«ns,  it  is  said*  that  there  were  two  kinds 
»  one  for  foreigners  and  the  other  for 
({(ptxov  and  wn-mov),  but  tliis  appears 
7  Tlie  emporium  at  Athens  whb  under 
of  certain  officers,  who  were  electetl 
(iri^£Af/rai  tov  h^Kopiov).     {Vid.  Epihc- 

ET  \T:NDITI  ACTIO.    Tlie  seller  has 
veaditi,  and  the  buyer  has  an  actio  emtj, 
i-i.fiir;i.-t  of  sale  and  purchase.     Uoth  of 
direciae,  and  their  object  is  to 
I  a'.nt  of  the  obligations  resulting 

coutrdci 

ET  VENDITIO,   The  contract  of  buy- 

cun&istB  in  tho  buyer  agreeing  to 

sura  of  money  tu  thu  seller,  and  the 

lo  give  to  the  buyer  some  certain 

oney.     After  the  agreement  Is  made, 

bound  to  pay  his  money,  even  if  the 

Ihe  object  of  purchase  should  bo  ac- 
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cidentaUy  destroyed  before  it  Is  delivered  ;  and  Iba 
seller  mimt  deliver  the  thing  with  all  its  inlemiedi- 
atc  increase.  The  seller  mi  st  also  warrant  &  |;ood 
title  to  the  purchase  {vid.  Ericrio),  and  lie  must 
aUn  warrant  that  Ihe  thing  has  no  concealed  de> 
fccis,  and  thai  it  has  alt  the  good  (lualities  which 
he  (the  sHkr)  attributes  to  it-  It  was  with  a  view 
to  check  frauds  in  soles,  and  especially  in  the  sales 
of  slaves,  that  the  seller  was  obliged,  by  the  edict 
of  the  cunilo  lediles  {tid.  Edictum),  to  inform  Iha 
buyer  of  the  defects  of  any  slave  offered  for  sale; 
"  Qui  mancipia  vcnduntf  certiorei  faciant  trmiores 
quod  morbi  rttw^uc,"  ic*  In  reference  to  this 
pnrt  of  tho  law,  in  addition  to  the  usual  action  ari- 
sing from  the  contract,  the  buyer  had  against  the 
seller,  according  to  the  circumstances,  an  actio  ex 
stipulatn.redhibitoria,  and  quanii  minoris.  Horace, 
m  his  Satire*,'  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
ejjjstle  of  the  second  book,  alludes  to  the  precau* 
tions  tn  be  taken  by  the  buyer  and  seller  of  a  alavo 
ENCACSTICA.  ( Vid.  Pictdba  ) 
ENCLE'MA  {lyKkripa).  {Vid.  Dice.  p.  358.) 
ENCTE'MA  i^yKTTjfin).  ( Vtd.  Enctkbib.) 
ENCTE'SiS  Uyicrijat^)  was  the  right  of  possess- 
ing landed  property  and  housca  {ti'Krjfffic  y^  koI 
oUiac)  in  a  foreign  country,  which  was  frequently 
granted  by  one  Creek  state  to  another,  or  to  separ- 
ate individuals  of  another  state.'  'Eyfinj/iaro  were 
auch  po&scssjons  in  a  foreign  country,  and  are  op- 
posed by  Demosthenes'  lo  fcnj/inra,  possessions  in 
ono's  own  country.'  The  term  iyKrijpaTa  was  also 
applied  to  the  landed  propeny  or  houses  which  an 
Athenian  possessed  in  a  different  i^^iof  frotn  that 
to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  and,  with  respect  to 
such  properly,  he  was  called  iyKtKrrjfihof;:  whence 
we  find  Demosthenes'  speaking  of  oi  Aiju6rat  koI  oI 
kyKCKTqfiii'oi.  For  the  right  of  holding  property  in 
a  6^fto<:  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  he  had  to  pay 
such  dr/^fO  tax,  which  is  mentioned  in  inscripiiona 
under  the  name  of /yiin/ri«fii'.' 

ENCTETIKON  {tj^rj/nxov).  {Vid.  Enctbbh  ) 
ENDEIXIS  {hAn^(^)  properly  denotes  a  proso- 
culion  Instituted  against  such  persons  as  were  al- 
leged to  have  exercised  rights  or  held  offices  while 
labouring  under  a  peculiar  di^(]ua]ificBtion.  Among 
these  are  lo  he  reckoned  slate  debtors,  who,  during 
their  liabihty,  sat  in  court  ,as  dicasts.  or  took  any 
other  p:irt  m  public  life ;  exdea,  who  had  rctumcd 
clandestinely  to  Athens  ;  thoee  that  visited  holy 
places  after  a  conviction  for  impiety  (lifrciSfia) ;  and 
all  such  as,  having  incurred  a  partial  disfranchise- 
ment (iiTifiia  KaTti  TTpotrra^tv),  presumed  to  exercise 
their  forbidden  functions  as  before  their  condemna- 
tion. Besides  these,  however,  the  same  lorm  of 
action  was  available  against  the  chairman  of  the 
proedri  (^iffr(jn7<-).  who  \vrongIy  refused  lo  take  Ihe 
voles  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  ,■  against  mal- 
efactors, esjiecially  murderers  (which  Schomann 
thinks  was  prohflbly  the  course  pursued  when  the 
lirne  for  an  apogngc  hnd  been  suffered  to  elapse), 
traitors,  umbasbadurs  accused  of  malversation,* 
and  persona  who  furnished  supplies  to  the  enemy 
during  war."  Tlie  first  step  taken  by  Ihe  prosecu- 
tor was  lo  lay  ttis  information  in  writing,  also  called 
HAei^i^,  before  the  proper  magistrate,  who  might  b6 
the  archon  or  king  archon,  or  one  of  the  Ihesmothe- 
iffi.  according  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Informa- 
tion ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  malcfnctor  (KaKtnpyof) 
being  the  accused  person,  the  Eleven  were  the 
officers  applied  to.  {Vid.  Eleven,  Ths.)  It  then 
became  Ihe  duly  of  the  magistrate  lo  arrester  hold 
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lopk,  Eqait.,  276.— Atuloc.,  Dc  Boaita..  62.) 
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BNOTE. 


ENOTKroU  DIKE. 


to  ball  ite  person  crimtnatod,  and  lake  the  osaal 
iteps  for  bringing  hmi  to  trial.  There  is  great  ob- 
ttcurity  as  to  ihii  result  of  coniloiimatioi)  in  a  prose- 
cution of  this  kiml.  Hcraidiia'  riihciilLs  the  iilea 
that  it  ^VBs  invariiihly  a  capital  pimi»hment.  The 
accuser,  if  unsuccessful,  was  responsible  for  brinijing 
a  malicious  diargc  (i/'«i'tfoif  hSei^euc  x-eiOwrti') 

E'NDKOMIS  {ht^pouic),  a  thick,  coarse  blanket, 
manufiicturcd  in  Gnul,  and  called  "endromis"  be- 
eause  thoae  who  had  been  exercising  in  the  stadium 
[h  '^pu^tfi)  threw  it  over  them  to  obviate  tJie  elFectit 
of  midden  ex|)OAure  when  they  were  heated.  Not- 
wiihalanding  its  coarse  and  shaggy  appt-^arance,  it 
was  worn  on  other  occasions  as  a  proiectinii  from 
the  cold  by  hcli  and  foi^hionahlo  [H'rsuns  at  Itome.' 
Ladies  also  put  on  an  endromis  of  a  fmor  dcst-rip- 
tion  {cndromidfu  Tyriaa^)  when  they  partook,  as 
llicy  sometjmrs  did,  of  the  exercises  of  the  pal.fs- 
tra.  Moreover,  boots  (wrf.  Cothurncs)  were  called 
iv&pimiM^  on  account  of  the  use  of  them  in  running* 

KN'DVMA  {h'&vfia).     {Vid.  Amictcs.) 

EXECH'YKA  {tvix^pa).  In  private  suits  at 
Athens,  whether  tried  by  a  court  of  law  or  before 
an  tirbilrator,  whenever  judgment  was  i;iven  3t>'^iii^^ 
a  defendant,  a  certain  periwl  was  at  the  same  lime 
fixed  {n  'npodiofda'u  before  the  expiration  of  wliich 
it  was  incumbent  upon  tiim  to  comply  with  the 
verdict.  In  default  of  doing  so  he  became  VTrtp^- 
fttpoi,  or  over  the  day,  as  it  was  called,  and  llie 
plaintiff  was  privileged  to  seize  upon  {uijjaa&tn)  liis 
goods  and  chattels  as  a  security  or  coinpcnsation 
for  non-compliance  '  The  property  thus  taken  was 
tilled  hixi'pa,  and  slaves  were  generally  seized 
before  anything  else.'  This  "  taking  m  execution" 
was  usually  left  to  the  party  who  gained  the  suit, 
and  who,  iT  lie  met  with  resistance  in  making  a 
seizure,  had  his  remedy  in  a  diKr/  tiov^Tjf,  if  M'ilh 
personal  violence,  in  a  Atxfi  aUiac.*  On  one  occa- 
MOD,  indeed,  we  read  of  a  public  officer  {v^nptnjc 
napa  Tj5f"p.t'>f )  being  taken  to  assist  in,  or,  perliaps* 
to  1)0  a  witness  of  a  seizure ;  but  this  was  in  a  case 
where  public  interests  wore  coneerned,  and  conse- 
quent upon  a  decision  of  the  fiov^^*  The  same 
oratton  gives  an  amusing  aecount  of  what  Engliah- 
men  would  consider  a  case  of  "assault  and  tres- 
piiss,"  committed  by  some  plaintifls  jn  a  dt-fendant's 
house,  though  the  umounl  of  damages  which  had 
Iwen  given  {v  Ka-nAUjj)  was,  according  to  agree- 
ment, lying  at  the  l»ank  (d-i  ry  r/>oT£\'p),  and  there 
awaiting  their  receipt. 

It  seems  probable,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
being  expressly  so  staled,  that  goods  thus  eciicd 
were  publicly  sold,  nud  that  the  parly  from  whom 
they  were  taken  cuuM  sue  his  opponent,  perhaps  by 
a  iiKt}  I3hi6t}c,  for  any  surplus  wUicli  miyht  romain 
after  all  legal  demands  were  satisfied.  No  seizure 
of  this  sort  could  take  place  during  several  of  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  such  as  the 
Uiunysia,  the  Lenaea.  ic.  They  were,  in  fact,  dies 
non  m  Athenian  law.'* 

ENG'VE  {iyy^i),  bail  or  surelies,  were  in  ver>" 
frequent  requisition,  bulh  in  the  private  and  public 
afiTaira  of  the  Atlieniuns.  Private  agreements,  as, 
for  ini'tance.  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators," 
or  that  Uie  evidence  rcbuliing  from  the  applicetiun 
of  torture  to  a  slave  should  be  conclusive,^*  were 
corroborated  by  the  parties  reciprocally  givjng  each 


I.  (A-ntmaitT.  in  S.'Um..  IV.,  u..  10.)— 2.  (irpraM.,  IV.,  it..  13, 
~Vid.  ScMtDfton,  Dn  Com..  175.— Atl.  Pr«>c..  aaU.)— 3.  (Jut., 
in.,  lOI.— M»rt.,  IV.,  19;  x»t..  12B.)-4.  fJo?.,  vi.,  Slft.)-5. 
{(iallin.,  Hvron.  in  Di.m-,  Ifl. — [n  Dnhiin,  338,— PmIIui,  Onum,, 
iii.,  1M:  T1I..93.— Urunck,  Aiial.,  ul.,  30fl.)— fl.  (1>0)08lti.,  c. 
Mmd..  MO,  31.— np- »J  Iwr— V'trf.  Anvtn^th.,  Nul»c»,  35.)— 7. 
rAth«..  xiii.,  012,  e.)^'^.  (Xifmmth..  c.  Euc  r?..  Il33,)-9.  {M., 
e  Ea«n7  IHO.)— 1**.  (Dcnxwlh.,  *■  MeiJ.,  518.— HuJti'alcktT, 
Di»t.,  Ii:isa.)-II.  (D*ino«th..o.Ap«Br.,a9»-8W.)-ja.  (De- 
SKwth.,  c.  PanUrtt.,  VTB,  II  * 
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otlicr  sureties ;  and  the  same  took  place  (Ci 
in  alt   money-lending  or  mercantile   tfaiis;:ct 
and  was  invariably  necessary  when  persons  iiii^ 
took  to  farm  tolls,  taxes,  or  other  public  propfr 
In  judicial  matters,  Imrl  or  sureties  wt  rv  prmi 
upon  two  occasions:  lirsi,  when  it  was  rc 
that  It  should  be  guarantied  (bat  the  accused  sh^ 
bo  forthcoming  at  the  trial;   and,  i^ccoQdly. 
security  was  demanded  for  the  satiafactiun  of] 
award  of  the  court.     In  the  first  case,  bail  wari 
genenUiy  required   when   the  accused  was  of 
than  on  Athenian  chizen.  whether  the  action 
public  or  private ;   but  if  uf  that  privUeged  dl 
upon  no  other  ormsion  except  when   proc< 
agamst  by  way  of  Aiiaguge,  Endeixie,  Epiiegc 
Eisangelia.     Upon  the  last-mentioned  form 
adopted  in  a  case  of  high  treason,  bail  wtls  not 
cepud.     The  Ifrhnical  word  for  requiring  liajj 
an  accused  person  is  Kare-^'^f^v,  that  for  hc-cor 
surely  in  such  case,  Hey-jvuoOai.     Surety  ofj 
other  kind  was  demandeid  at  the  beginning  of  ai 
upon  two  t>ccasions  only  :  first,  when  a  ciineaj 
scned  the  fictulom  of  a  person  detained  in  slat 
by  another;   and,  secondly,  when  a  Utigant, 
had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default  before; 
arbilraiar  C{J(Cir;/rr;f),  had  recommenced  his  ac 
within  the  gi\-cn  time  {//^  vvaa  dim?)      After 
judgment,  security  of  this  kind  was  required 
mercantile  and  some  other  private  causes ; 
elate  debtors,  who  had  beea  sentenced  to  remi 
prison  till  they  had  ucquitted  themselves  of 
ilnbiliiien,  were,  by  a  law  of  Timorrate.ii,'  alloi 
to  gn  at  large  if  they  could  provide  three  sui 
that  ilie  money  should  he  paid  within  a  limited 
rind.     If  the  principal  in  a  contract  made  dc 
the  surety  was  bound  to  make  it  gooJ,  or,  if 
fused  to  do  so,  might  be  attacked  by  an  iyy^* 
if  such  action  were  brought  within  a  twelvei 
after  the  obligation  waa  undeiiaken."    If,  hoi 
a  person  accused  in  a  public  action  by  one  ol 
forms  above  nientir>ned  failed  to  appear  to  take] 
trial,  his  bail  became  liable  to  any  punishment 
such  person  had  incurred  by  c*mtrmpt  of 
and,  consistently  with  this,  it  appears,  from  a 
sage  in  Xcnophon,*  that  the  law  allnwed  llie 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  accused  by  private 
finement.* 

ErrrHi  aikh.    (VjJ.  Enctf.) 

•ENIIVDUUS  (IvvApoz),  in  all  probability 
Otter,  or  Lutra  vulgaris.  "Schneider  makes" 
tvvi^plg  of  Aristotle  to  be  the  same.  Schneider] 
Gcsner  agree  that  the  Aaraf  of  ilin  sainA  Gi 
writer  must  have  been  the  same  as  the  hn-rfpof,] 
though  he  wishes  to  di.'slingnish  them  Irom  one] 
other.'"  That  the  Mustcla  Luira  is  the  h-v^pi^i 
pears  evident  from  the  Mosaic  of  rr*neste,  aw< 
ing  to  Sibthorp.  One  of  the  Romaic  names  ofl 
Otter,  fiiApa,  is  very  similar  to  tlie  Polish  Wyi 

ENOI'KIOT   iIKH   {hoiKiov   6iKt]).     An 
brought  (like  our  trespass  for  metne  proJUs 
Buccpssful  action  of  ejectment)  to  recover  the' 
withheld  from  tfie  owner  during  the  periotl  ofl 
being  kept  out  of  possession.     If  the  properly; 
covered  were  not  a  house,  liut  land  (in  the 
confined  Bcnsjc  of  the  word),  the  action  for 
nnd  profits  was  called  jcapn-otf  dUrf,     II  seems, 
ihe  language  of  the  grammarianfi.  that  lhe«e 
could  IM*  brought  to  try  llie  title  to  the  cstat 
well  as  for  the  above-mrntioned  purpose, 
both    the  tcupmcnl   and   ilie   intennr  i 
might  be  recovered  by  one  suit,  but  i' 
would  be  more  hazardous,  because  a  i 


I.  (Demtwih.,  0.  Timocr..  712-71(1.)- 2.  (DomoaK-.  c  AM 

iii'.^S' W-f; ^V."';'-  ■' * »-)-^  (Mc-r,Ti:p«a 

(W«lpole*«  Mi!»air»,  TOl.  I ,  p.  367.) 


ENTASIS. 


Er.vnrroi. 


demand  would  involve  the  loss  of  the 

CJu&e.    Thus  ilie  litle  of  a  party  to  Ihe  land 

ighl  have  expired,  as,  for  insiance.  where  Uo 

diT  a  lease  for  a  tcmi ;  yet  he  would  be  en- 

i.t4i  Trrnxfr  certain  by-ironc  profitA  I'rom  one 

la  '  I  >sfd  him      Therefore  it  is  not  iin- 

ki  ■    t^cKni  IV.  and  Kap.  might,  in  pmc- 

B  v..i....n  :  u>  those  cases  where  the  reuts  end 

I  only  were  the  subject  of  clatrn.     We  are 

■It  if  the  defendant,  af^rr  a  Judgment  in  one 

■p  actions,  still  refused  to  give  saiisfaclion,  an 

BdcAif  mi^hl  be  cuinmenceil  againisL  htm,  of 

ithe  efTect  was,  that  the  plaimifT  obtained  a 

0  indemnify  himsflf  out  of  the  whole  property 

defendant.     Schdmann  obserre.'i  tliat  this 

circnitous  proceeding,   when  the  plairitifl' 

take  unrncdlate  steps  to  exccuiton  by  means 

y  and  ejectment.     His  conjecture,  however, 

ovafof  6lKTf  was  in  ancient  lime-a  an  impor- 

Vantage,  when  real  property  eouid  not  in  the 

Stance  be  taken  in  exeeution,  is  probably 

fnnn  the  truth,  and  is  supported  by  analogy 

jws  uf  other  nations,  which,  being  (in  the  in- 

Df  civilization)  framed    by   the  landowners 

r  maiks  of  a  watchful  jealousy  of  any  en- 

bcnt  upon  their  rigbls.    He  remarks,  also, 

i  giving  to  the  party  the  choice  bclwten  a 

and  a  more  elfingcnt  remedy,  accords  with 

eral  tenuiir  and  spirit  of  the  Athenian  laws. 

\y  add  that  our  own  law  fumisbe.M  an  illu^- 

of  this,  VIZ.,  where  a  plainlifl'  has  obtained 

pent,  he  has  the  option  of  proceeding  at  once 

sution,  or  bringing'  an  action  on  the  luilg- 

ihough  with  us  the  latter  mejiaure  is  eonaid- 

,c  mono  vexatious,  as  it  increases  the  costs, 

rendered  [ess  necessary  by  the  facility  with 

executions  can  be  levied.     At  Athena  the 

iixjj,  as  it  was  the  ultimate  and  most  eltica- 

Kraedy,  drew  with  it  also  more  ponal  conse- 

as  expldineil  under  Luuatbu.^ 
AIOTIA.     (Ki-i.  Arwy,  Geeek,  p.  98,  100.) 
is.     (Vid.  Glapius.) 

\SIS   {fvraaii).     The   most   ancient   col- 
ow  t'xi:»tmK  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
the  shaft  between  its  lower  and  upper 
e  sides  of  which,  like  those  of  an  obc- 
inimediately  and  regularly  irom  the 
neck  lK?tween  ;wo  even  lines;  a  mode 
ion  which  is  warning  m  grace  and  ap- 
iiy.     To  correct  tins,  a  swellinif  line, 
?*»«»,'  was  given  to  ihe  shaft,  which  seems 


iHtiBT.An   Fnie.j  749.)-^  {VitrnT.,  iii.,  X) 


to  have  been  the  first  step  towards  combining  |rac8 
and  grandeur  in  the  Doric  culuraii. 

The  original  form  is  represented  by  the  figiirn  on 
the  leA  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  w  hieh  is  taken 
frnm  the  great  temple  at  [*0Bid6nia  (Pa;stum),  which 
IS  one  of  the  most  ancient  tcmplfs  now  remaining  i 
that  on  the  riyhl  shows  the  eniaKts.  and  is  from  a 
building  of  rather  later  construction  in  the  eamc 
city.  Two  other  examples  of  the  same  style  are 
slill  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  one  belonging  to  an  ancient 
temple  at  AIha  Fucinensis,'  and  the  other  at  Rome; 
on  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Puhltciua.* 

•EN'TOMA  (/TTt)/ja),  INSECTA,  INSECTS 
'*  Aristotle  and  Miny  used  the  terms  Ivrofia  and  in. 
jecia  respectively  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
latter  is  applied  by  Baron  Cuvicr  and  the  naturahsts 
of  the  present  day,  and  did  not  include  the  Cnuiiu' 
c€a  in  this  class  of  animals,  as  was  done  by  J.m- 
nteus  with  singular  want  of  judgment.  Tlie  mcl- 
aniorphosis  of  insects  is  coiTcctly  described  by  The* 
ophrastus,  Ik  KuftTrtj^  jop  ^pvadXAi^,  ilf  t«  Taimi^  ^ 
il'vXT/.  By  Ku/ijrri  is  evidently  meant  here  the  Larra 
or  krucay  L ,  and  by  xc^'^^^'^i^  *1"^  Chrysalis  or 
Pupa,  Ij.  :  the  t^irxfl  is  the  Imago,  L."' 

EPANGEL'IA  (hzayytUa).  If  a  cilixcn  of  Ath- 
ens had  incurred  arifiia^  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
or  speaking  in  the  public  assembly  was  forfeited 
{Vtd.  Atimia.)  But  as  it  sometimes  might  hnpiK?n 
that  a  person,  though  not  formally  declared  urr^t>[, 
had  committetl  such  crimen  as  would,  on  accusa- 
tion, draw  upon  him  this  punishment,  it  was,  of 
course,  desirable  that  such  individuals,  like  real 
uTifwt,  should  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  citizens.  \\  be  never,  therefore,  such  a 
p/^TSon  ventured  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  any 
Athenian  citizen  had  ilie  right  to  come  forward  m 
the  as^*emhly  itself/  and  demand  of  him  to  estab- 
lish his  right  to  speak  by  a.  trial  or  examination  of 
his  conduct  (^oKifiaaia  tov  f^iov),  and  this  demand, 
denouncement,  or  threat,  was  called  eitayyt?Ja,  or 
iKayy€?ila  6oKiftacia^.  The  impeached  individunl 
was  then  compelled  to  desist  from  speaking,  and  to 
submit  to  a  scrutiny  into  his  conduct,'  and  if  he 
was  convicted,  a  formal  declaration  of  unfjla  firi- 
lowed. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  the  irrayyO.ia 
with  SdKifioaia,  and  considered  the  two  words  as 
synonymes;  but  from  the  statements  made  above,  it 
is  evident  that  the  doKifiaaia  is  the  actual  trial,  whde 
the  firayj^/m  is  only  the  threat  to  subject  a  man  to 
tho  SitKifiaaia :  hence  iho  expression  kr-ayytTi^uv 
ioKifiaaiav*  Other  writers,  such  as  Har|K)cration 
;ind  Suidas,  do  not  suflicieruly  distinguish  between 
ivayytXla  and  tv6tt^t^  :  the  latter  is  an  accusation 
agamst  persons  who,  though  they  bad  been  dceiureJ 
uTifwt^  nevertheless  venture  in  assume  the  rights 
of  citizens  in  the  public  assembly,  whcreastVa;  j 
eXia  applied  only  to  (hose  who  had  not  yet  bten 
convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  but  were 
only  llireateneJ  with  an  accusation  for  the  first 
time.'  Wachsmuth"  seems  to  be  inclined  to  con- 
sider tho  ^TopiKJf  ypaip^  to  be  connected  or  identi- 
cal with  tho  inayyehai  but  the  former,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  Phoitus  and  Suidns,  was  in  real- 
ity quite  a  diiforcnt  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in- 
teniled  to  prevent  orntors  from  saying  or  doing  uiv- 
lawful  things  in  the  assembly  where  they  had  a  right 
to  come  forward;  whereas  the  tTrayyiAia  was  »  de- 
ntinciation,  or  a  promise  to  prove  that  tho  orator 
had  nu  rigtit  at  all  to  speak  in  the  assembly. 

EPARiTOI  {hrapiToi\  a  select  corps  of  Arca- 
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ckMh  mthcT  than  leather,  and  that  the  saddle  was, 
fls  it  were,  n  cu.shinii  fiitod  to  thn  horde's  hack. 
Pcndcul  cloihs  (or/tw^arn.  atrata)  wore  always  at- 
tached to  It,  so  as  to  cover  the  sides  of  the  anmiAl ; 
Dul  it  was  not  provided  with  stirrups.  As  aBUbsii. 
tiite  for  the  use  of  8Lirru[)s,  the  horM*s,  inert'  partic- 
ularly in  Spain,  were  taught  to  knrol  at  the  word  of 
command,  when  (heir  ridorb  wished  to  mount  Ihcm. 
.( I'tVi.the  unnexed  figure  from  an  antique  lamp  found 
HI  llerculaneuni.  and  compare  &tral>o.  III.,  i.,  p.  43G. 
fd.  Sieb.  \  and  Sihiis  Italicns,  x.,  465.) 
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cloilis,  which  were  cithor  spread  over  the 

lie  or  hung  from  it  on  each  side,  were  uflcu 

with  different  colours  {"Jam  purpura  restiml 

«r«a«;"^   rpktppia  fucafa^),  and  were  sometimes 

rrodt^n'd  still  more  ornamental  br  the  addition  of 

fritMP*. 

Thr  tcnii  "  Ephlppiura"  was  in  later  times  in 
^n  pupplanicd  by  ilie  word  "  sella,"  and  the  more 
MClAc  expression  "srlla  equeslris." 

EPHUKI  t'E^/Mi}  Magistrates  called  'E^opot 
tn  ovflr9C?rrs  were  common  to  many  Dorian  consli- 
tutHiiu  in  times  of  remote  aniiqaitr.  Cyrcne  and 
iIk*  nwtther  smte  of  Tlicra  may  be  mentioned  na  ex- 
muilca  :  tl)<^  latter  colonized  from  I^conia  in  early 
MMw  Utd  where,  aa  we  are  told,  the  ephors  were 
twAtvmti,  •  f-  K^vi^  ^'^^'i^  name  to  their  year  of  of- 
iw  •  The  rplioralty  at  Sparta  is  classed  by  llerod- 
gluk*  Ainotitf  the  m&litulions  of  Lycurgtis.  Since, 
iMiwm'r.  the  cphori  are  not  mentioned  in  the  oracle 
«|kK^)i  (Mhtnuts  a  general  outline  of  the  consliiulion 
mtiitc%li  to  hiin,*  we  may  infer  that  no  new  powet? 
««f«  Mwn  lA  thrm  hy  that  IcKisl^tur.  or  in  the  age 
gf  wImIi  tw*  way  Ix^  considered  tlie  representative 
\lM^r  fti'sNHtnt  rrlirs  the  insttlulion  of  the  Spar- 
tM  ♦W^w'irtti^  t.»  riH'uponpus  (B  C.  770-720),  who 
dcd  this  oflice  with  a  view  of 
V  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  jus- 
i.y  remarking  that  "he  handed 
.  I  lo  hiit  dfscfiidanls  more  du- 
'  .ihiHui!*hed  it."*  Ttie  ineon- 
I  -^  itf  still  farther  complica- 
<  iurrs  the  Third,  who'  is 
I  :'    I   'If  cphors  were 
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originally  appointed  by  the  kings,  to  act 
n  juilicial  capacity  (-/k><-  to  xpivrit)  dunnj*  I 
fet'ucc  iVum  Sparta  in  the  lirsl  MtshLnian  w 
that  tc  wos  only  by  gradual  usurpations  tha 
new  mugistraiea  had  made  themselves  par 
even  over  the  kiuKS  Ifaemaelvev.  Now,  ae 
to  some  authorities,*  Polydorus.  tbe  coUel 
Thetipumpus,  and  one  of  the  kings  under  wb 
first  Mf'sscnian  war  (B.C.  743-753)  wa3  coo 
appropriated  a  part  of  the  conquered  Mcsseu 
ritory  to  the  augmentation  of  the  number  off 
of  land  possessed  by  Uie  Spartans — an  ati| 
tion  which  implies  an  increase  in  the  mill 
Spartan  citizens.  Dut  the  eplmre,  as  wc  si 
hereafter,  wer<^  tlie  representatives  of  the  wj 
tion  ;  and,  therefurc.  if  in  the  rrign  of  Theo| 
Uie  franchise  at  Sparta  was  extended  to  a  nc 
of  citizens,  who.  neverthelcaa.  were  not  pla 
an  equality  with  the  old  ones  {vTOftciove^X  t 
ors  would  thenceforward  stand  m  a  new  | 
wiih  res|iei::  to  tlie  kings,  and  the  council 
yfltoyrt^)  who  were  elected  from  the  bigbe; 
Moreover,  it  is  not  improbahlc  that,  during 
scnce  of  the  kings,  the  ephors  u&urped,  or  b 
fcrrrd  upt)n  them,  powers  which  did  not  or 
iH'Iong  to  them ;  so  that,  from  both  these  < 
their  authority  may  have  been  so  far  alterei 
lead  tu  the  opinion  that  the  creation  of  the 
and  not  merely  an  extension  of  ils  power 
place  during  the  reign  of  Theopompua.  A| 
Mr.  Thirhvall  observes,  "  if  the  extension 
ephoralty  was  connected  wiih  the  admisskx 
inferior  clnas  of  citizens  to  the  franchise,  th 
parison  which  Cicero' draws  between  tbe  ep 
and  the  Roman  tribunate  would  be  more  apf 
than  he  himself  su9])ected.  and  would  throw 
on  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  epbon 
nil-powerful,  though  the  class  which  the) 
especially  represented  enjoyed  only  a  limjie 
chise."'  But,  aOer  all,  the  various  accouaU 
we  have  been  considering  merely  show  how 
cnt  were  the  opinions,  and  how  little  tustori 
statements,  about  the  origin  of  the  ephorahy 
We  shall  iherelbre  proceed  to  mveeiigi 
functions  and  uuthontirs  of  the  ephors  in  ht 
times,  ader  first  observing  that  their  oflice, 
ered  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  kings  aat 
and  in  that  respect  peculiar  to  Sparta  alt 
Dorian  stales,  would  have  been  allogc 
sistent  with  the  constitution  of  I.ycurgui 
their  gradual  usurpations  and  encroacl 
facilitated  by  the  vague  and  indefinite 
their  duties.  Their  number,  five,  apfiears  I 
been  always  the  same,  and  was  probably  con 
with  the  live  divisions  uf  the  town  of  Sparta, 
ly,  the  four  xOuai,  Limnce,  Meaoa,  Pitana,  C 
ra,  and  the  HoAif,  or  city  properly  so  called,  i 
which  the  hCftat  lay.*  i'hey  were  elected  fn 
by  the  people  (c^umivniv),  without  any  qualif 
of  age  or  property,  and  without  undrrguir 
scrutiny  {ol  rvxovTr^)-;  so  that,  as  Aruilo 
marks,*  the  d^ftv^  cujuyed  through  them  a  | 
pation  m  the  highest  magistracy  of  tlie  alMti 
precise  mode  of  their  elet*tlon  is  not  kaon 
Aristotle^  speaks  of  it  as  being  very  puerUl 
Piato'  describes  their  office  as  iyyi/f  r^  kX 
dt-vu/jcuf,  words  which  may  apply  to  ■  wan 
directing  and  discriminating  principle  in  Itkfi 
ors,  without  of  necessity  implying  an  elect 
lot.  Tliey  entered  u^wn  oflSw  at  the  auturo^ 
slice,  and  the  first  in  rank  of  the  five  gave  bfs 
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year,  wuKn  was  called  aflcr  him  in  all  civil 
iraru'actkma '  Their  ircelings  were  iield  in  ihp 
piibltc  buililmg  called  upxtior,  which  in  some  re- 
Bpecis  resembled  ihn  Pryianriuin  at  Aiheius.  as  he- 
ia£  the  p/ar«  whort'  I'urei^iiers  and  anibauaadurB 
wtn  »nttrtiiin**d,  and  where,  moreover,  ihe  epbors 
ilook  Ihetr  mrnls  together.* 

,ils«i  pos-srwpd  jiidicifil  authority,  nn 
Aristoilci'  remarks  ihat  Ihcy  decided 
iKoi  Tu-v  avfj6o}.aiuy),  and  generally 
'•at  iiiiporlance  {Kfjiaeuv  ficyu?A.iti  kv- 
-  the  conned  prcbided  over  capilal 
■i-(«ai).  In  ihta  arrangement  we  see 
I  ion  uf  a  practice  euiimiun  to  many 
Tireek  slates,  accunJing  to  which  a 
.lion  was  given  to  courts  of  aristo- 
iion,  while  civd  actions  were  decided 
l^pnpuLir  tribunals.  (Compare  EniETAEaiid  Abei- 
ori^rs  )  But  with  tlus  civil  juriijdictiun  was  uni- 
ted a  censorial  anihnrity,  such  as  wns  possessed  hy 
Ibc  ephure  at  Cyrene  :  fur  example,  Ifu:  epliora  pun- 
hbeA  a  man  for  having  brought  money  into  the 
Mate/  and  others  for  indolence*  We  are  udd,  also, 
Uat  they  msip-^cted  the  clothing  and  ihc  bedding  of 
the  young  men.'  Moreover,  something  like  a  sa- 
nermt^ndence  over  the  laws  and  llieir  execution  is 
unplird  in  the  language  of  the  edict,  which  they 
ptW  -!f  i!  on  entering  upon  their  office,  ordering  the 
to  ftliave  llie  upjwr  lip  (/iiwraKO),  i.  « ,  to 
rsive,  and  to  obey  the  laws.*'  Now  the 
lt»oh';^l  and  auliaic  chararter  of  this  expression 
lo  prove  that  the  ephors  exercised  such  a 
il  aupcrintendenee  from  very  early  limes,  and 
can  be  no  doubt  "that,  in  the  hands  of  able 
iBcrL  it  wijuld  atone  prove  an  instrument  of  unlim- 

iristlictkin  and  power  were  still  farther  in* 
tStA-54'J  iiy  the  privilege  of  instlluting  florutinifia  (tV' 
ifepBi)  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  mugislrates.  oa 
kijcti  Aristotle'  observes  tlial  it  was  a  very  great 
ptl  to  the  cphoralty  {tovtq  6^  rj  fi^nfieig  fir^a  Xiav 
rZ  lK  .  ..J  Nor  were  they  oblijsed  to  wait  tdl  a 
•':  had  complclcd  his  term  of  office,  since, 

;  '•  Its  lennination.  they  might  exercise  the 
isition.'*  Even  the  kings  themselves 
lit  before  their  tribunal  (as  Cleom- 
|HD»"f  -"  "iilrfTy, (iw/xido«m"), ihnngh  they  were 
IMI  obliged  to  answer  a  summons  lo  appear  there 
Mit  h-id  hfin  rept'aled  three  tiniCK"  in  extreme 
IBMf  ^  were  also  competent  to  lay  an  ae- 

Iw*  -t  the  kings  as  well  as  the  oilier  ma- 

.iud  bring  them  to  a  capital  trial  before 

court  of  justice."  If  they  sat  as  judgea 
»j».ii'-i  .'ifl,  they  were  only  able,  according  to  Mid- 
l(T,  lu  impose  a  5ne.  and  compel  imincdiate  pay- 
t^KUl ;  but  they  were  not  in  any  ea«e,  great  as  was 
judicial  authority,  bound  by  a  written  code  of 


r  times  the  power  of  the  epliors  was  great- 

-od  ;  and  itiis  increase  appears  lo  have 

■  !ly  owing  lo  the  fact  that  they  pot 

•  onne.xion  with  the  assembly  uf  the 

I  its  meetings,  laid  measures  before 

'iistituted  its  agents  and  representa* 

1  this  connexion  arose  is  matter  of 

ire;  tjume  refer  the  origin  of  it  to  Astero- 

of  the  first  ephors  to  whom  the  extension 

^    nfthe  ephnrally  is  ascribed,  and  who 

lived  many  years  alter  the  lime  of 

,.,  u. . ,  rubably  about  B.C.  660.     That  it  was 
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not  known  in  early  limes  appears  from  the  circmn 
Blanco  that  the  two  ordinances  of  the  uracle  at  Del- 
phi, which  n  t'ulated  Hie  assembly  of  the  people, 
made  no  meniitm  of  the  functions  of  liie  ephors' 
[t  is  clear,  however,  thai  the  power  which  such  a 
connexion  gave,  would,  more  than  anything  else, 
enable  them  to  encroach  on  the  royal  authority,  and 
make  themselves  virtually  supreme  in  the  state. 
Accordingly,  wc  find  that  they  trnnsacti.>d  business 
with  foreign  ambassadors;'  dismissed  tlum  fiom 
the  state ;'  decided  upon  the  government  of  de- 
pfMidant  cities;'  ftubacnbed  in  the  presence  ofolhci 
persons  to  treaties  of  peace  .^  and  in  time  of  war 
sent  out  troops  when  they  thought  neeessar>'  *  In 
all  these  capacities  the  ephors  aelcd  as  Ihe  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  and  the  agents  of  the  pub 
lie  assembly,  being,  m  fact,  the  executive  of  the 
state.  Their  authority  in  this  re8[>eft  is  farther  il- 
lustrated  by  the  fact  that,  alter  a  decUraiiun  uf  war, 
"they  intrusted  ihf>  army  to  the  king  or  stime  other 
general,  who  received  from  them  instructions  how 
lo  art,  sent  back  to  them  for  fresh  instmcttons, 
were  restrained  by  them  through  the  attendance  *•> 
extraordinary  plenipoientiaries,  were  recalled  by 
means  of  the  scytale,  summoned  before  a  judicid. 
Iribunal.  and  their  first  duty  aAer  return  was  to  visit 
the  office  of  the  ephors.'"  Another  striking  proof 
of  this  repreaentalive  charaeler  is  given  by  Xeno- 
pbnn,*  who  informs  lis  that  the  rplor.H,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  state  (trrrp  rryf  iru?jui),  received  from 
the  kinss  every  month  an  oath,  by  which  the  Jailer 
bouud  ihcinsL'lve!?  to  rule  according  to  law;  and 
ihat,  in  return  for  this,  the  state  eo'jiiged,  through 
the  ephors,  lo  maintain  undtiaken  ibe  authority  of 
the  kings  if  they  adhered  to  their  oath. 

It  bns  been  said  that  the  epliois  encroached  upon 
the  royal  authority  ;  in  course  of  tune  ihe  kings  be- 
came completely  under  their  control.  Ktir  example, 
they  fined  Agcsilaus"  on  the  vague  charge  of  trying 
to  make  himseU  popular,  and  inlcrfend  even  with 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  other  kings ;  more- 
over, as  we  are  lold  by  Thncydides,'"  they  cuuld 
even  imprison  the  kings,  as  ihey  did  Pausaniaa. 
We  know,  also,  llmt  in  the  field  the  kings  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  ephors,  who  belonged  to  the  council 
of  war  ;  the  three  who  remained  at  lioiiie  received 
the  booty  in  charge,  and  paid  it  into  the  iren-iury, 
which  was  under  the  snpt^rintendence  of  the  whole 
College  of  Five.  But  llie  ephors  had  still  another 
prerogative,  based  on  a  rehgiuus  foundation,  which 
enabled  them  lo  effect  a  temporary  iltpntitiun  of  the 
kings.  Once  in  eight  years  {M'  iruv  h■^•ca),  as  wc 
are  told,  they  chose  a  calm  and  eloudless  night  lo 
observe  the  heavens,  and  if  there  was  any  appear- 
ance of  a  falling  meteor,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  sign 
that  the  gods  were  displeased  with  the  kings,  who 
were  accordingly  suspended  from  their  functions 
until  an  nracle  aJIoweil  of  their  rcstonilion  '*  The 
outward  symbols  of  supreme  auihority  also  were  as- 
sumed hy  the  ephors,  and  they  alone  kept  their 
seats  whclo  the  kings  passed;  whereas  it  was  not 
consiiien  d  heltiw  llie  dignity  of  the  kings  to  nae  in 
honour  of  the  ephors." 

The  [wsition  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  ephors 
occupied  at  Sparta,  will  explain  and  justify  the  stato- 
ment  of  Mulkr,  "that  the  ephorally  was  the  muvinfj 
element,  the  principle  of  change  in  the  Spartan  coii- 
stltution,  and,  m  the  end,  the  cause  of  its  dissolu- 
tion *'  In  confirmation  of  this  opinirm  wc  may  cite 
the  authority  o(  Anstotle.  who  observes,  that  from 
the  excessive  and  absolute  power  [toorvpawo^)  of 
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ion,  the  kinsfl  wen:  obliged  to  court  thtnn 
{Aif/m)i4iyeiv)t  «nd  evpnliiiilly  llie  govrriiini*nt  he. 
cnme  a  ileinofracy  inMrml  of  an  nrisiocraoy.  Their 
•claxpj  nm)  dissolute  ni<»lc  ol  life  loo  (uveiftivt}  rfi- 
Oifa),  hr>  ruI'lB.  was  contrary  if)  the  spirit  of  ihe  con- 
slilDlinii  ;  and  m'i>  may  rtmiark  ihni  ii  was  one  of 
the  ophorti,  Fpitadt'his,  who  first  carried  through 
(he  law  permitting  a  (rvf  inheritance  of  property  in 
conlravcntinn  t»f  the  rt'ffuliUion  of  lAfurgiis,  by 
which  nn  r<)ii>il  Hhnre  in  the  cominun  territory  waa 
Bcciirni  to  nil  Ihf  cilizrns. 

'Hie  cliangp,  indeed,  to  which  AristoUe  alluden, 
mi((ht  have  hern  dcRcrihed  as  a  transition  from  nn 
ari&tocrncy  to  nn  ohgarchy  ;  for  wc  find  that  in  la- 
ter linw  *.  the  epl«ir!^,  ms^tcad  of  bcinti  dtniayojjues, 
Invariably  aiippuricil  uliiiarchieal  prinei|>h^5anil  priv* 
iieges.  The  rase  of  t.'madon,  O.C.  399,  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  ;  and  the  fact  is  apparently  so  inrnii- 
eistenl  with  iheir  beins[  reprcsentativesof  the  whole 
rommunity,  and  as  much  so  of  the  lower  (t^ro/jfio- 
ve<)  as  of  the  higher  i&fioiot)  cinsa  of  citi/^ena,  that 
Wnchsmuth'  supposes  the  Afjfin^*  from  and  hy  whom 
the  ephora  were  chosen,  lo  mean  the  whole  body  of 
prtrtlry^cii  or  patrician  citizens  only,  the  mtwt  cmi- 
nvvt  (^K<i?.oi  Ka-^afhi)  of  whom  wore  ehaicd  to  servt* 
as  j'O'WTfr  This  supijositmn  is  not  itself  iiiiproha- 
hie,  and  would  go  far  to  explain  ii  threat  diHiculty  : 
but  any  analyttta  of  (lie  arguments  thai  (nay  tie  urgr'd 
fur  and  a);uinM  il  is  prerludnl  hy  onr  limits.'  We 
Bhiill,  therefore,  only  add,  that  tlie  ephons  became  at 
last  thuroughly  identibfd  with  alt  up|)Ositiun  to  the 
extension  of  popular  privileges. 

I'Vir  Itiia  and  otlicr  reasons,  when  Affis  and  CIc- 
omcnes  undertook  to  restore  the  old  conHtiiution.  it 
was  iiw*HS^»iy  for  ihem  to  overlluow  the  ephoralty, 
and,  aeeoniingly,  Cleomencs  murdered  the  ephora 
for  the  liino  being,  and  alKdished  the  office  (B.C. 
225) ;  It  w.i*",  however,  restored  under  the  Itomans. 
KPriiAT.l:]  (irriCirni)  were  soldiers  or  marines 
appointed  to  defend  ttie  vessels  in  the  Athenian  na- 
TY,  and  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  rowers,  and 
aiim  from  tlic  land  soldiers,  such  as  hoplito!,  peltakt«, 
and  eavalry.'  It  appears  that  the  ordmary  number 
of  cpitialfc  on  Iward  a  trireme  was  ten.  l)r  Arnold' 
rciimrkfl,  that  by  comparing  Thueyd  ,  iii.,  05,  with 
c.  91,  !)4,  we  fmd  three  liundred  epiltata;  as  (be 
complement  of  thirty  ships  ;  and  also,  by  cnm|mring 
ii,.  O'i,  with  e.  102,  wo  find  four  hundred  as  the  rom- 
plenicnt  of  forty  ships  ;  ami  the  same  r>roporttoa  re- 
sults from  a  comiiarisnn  of  i».,  76,  with  e.  lOl.  In 
Thucydides,  vi.,  -IS,  we  fmd  seven  hundred  epibats 
for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  sixty  of  which  were 
equipped  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  Ibrty  had  troops 
on  tioard.  In  eonsequcneo  of  the  nnmlier  of  heavy- 
armed  men  r<  rov  Kara^Myov  on  the  expedition,  the 
Athenians  appear  to  have  reitiieed  the  number  of 
regular  epibaia!  from  ten  to  scren.  Tlie  number  of 
forty  epit>atn*  to  a  ship,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,* 
Dr.  Arnold  justly  remarks,'  "belongs  to  the  earlier 
state  of  Cireck  naval  tactics,  when  victory  depf:ndcd 
more  on  the  number  and  prowess  of  the  soldiers  on 
board  tlian  on  the  mana*uvres  of  the  seainin  ;•  and 
it  was  in  this  very  point  thai  the  Atbenians  impro- 
ved the  nyslnm,  by  deercJising  the  numlKT  of  in-iCu- 
rm,  and  relying  on  tho  more  skilful  manngemcnt  of 
their  *e<tst'ls.". 

The  epibal«  were  usually  taken  from  tlie  Thetes, 
or  fuurlli  class  of  Athenian  citizens ;'  but  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  season  of  extraordinary  danger,  tho 
citizens  of  the  higher  classes  {U  karaXoyov)  were 
oompelled  to  serve  as  epibaln.'* 


I.  0.,  O.p-Sl*  >-a.  (Amt.,  il.O.)  — 3.  H'«f.  Tbirlwall,  IT.. 
\t77,)~4.  iXnii-.  lU'll  .  I.,  9,  ff'i  v..  I,  4  M.  —  nirpuCTnt.  uid 
Btmyeh.  m.  v.)—5.  (a.1  Thucrytl..  ni,  M.J  —  0.  (ti.,  14^1  — 7.  (I, 
€<.)—&  (Thueyd.,  i.,  49.)-^.  (Tbtuiird.,  Tt^4a.>— 10.  (JhncjA.^ 
nil.,  t4.) 
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TliR  term  in  sometimes,  i'  :        T.ol 

wrilrrs  to  the  niannes,*  i 
caWijd  clu-fmani  mtlticM      'i  .y   .,.i><  •   .-....,  tif 
is  also  applied  to  tho  rowen*  or  sailors  sawrllti 
the  marines  {rlitKxturinrvm  rtmipio  rtht*). 
EPIIM.K'MA.     (V.d.  AmcTVi) 
EPIli'OI^H  (firifrti^),  a  lino  impoacd  by  a  maga» 
trate,  or  oilier  official  person  or  body,  for  a  nil 
meanour.     The  variou's  mncistrates  at  Athrnn 
(each  in  his  own  department)  a    ■■■ 
riwliction  ;   i.  c,  for  eeitam  ii  y^ 

inllicl  a  pecuniary-  mulct  or  fir.' 
fixed  amount;  if  the  olfender  dmerved  tJirthor 
ishment.  it  was  their  duty  to  bring  bim  hefa 
judicial  tnl»unal.     Thus,  m  ease  of  an  iiijury 
to  orptians  or  heiresses,   the  arehon   itiiflht 
the  parties,  or  (if  the  injury  were  of  a  ^rriouii 
ture)  bnng  them  Ik  fore,  the  court  of  II<  liwa  '    i;| 
any  one  wbu  made  a  disliirbance,  or  othri  u  ihi  i 
behavoil  himself  in  the  public  assembly,  the 
might  impose  a  line  of  Al^y  drachms,  or  c\m 
him  for  rondign  punishment  bciore  the 
fiOO,  or  the  next  assembly*     'I'he  wnal 
were  competent  to  fine  tu  the  extent  of  .'lOO  dl 
I'he  magistrate  who  imiioseil  the  firtu  U 
fTrrt>(i?.e)  had  not  Ihe  charge  of  levying  il, 
obliged  to  make  a  r(*lurn  then'of  to  the  ti 
ficers  {iTTtyfiu^rtv,  or  ryjpu^eiv  toiq  irpwt\ 
kyy/ta^etv   np   diifioiritft),  whereupon,  like 
pcualtiea  and  amerciamenta,  it  became  (as 
aay)  a  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or 
by  the  collectors.'     h  it  were  made  pny.'itila  tail 
fund  of  a  temple,  it  was  colleeted  tty  tbo  fit 
aries  who  hail  the  ehargo  of  that  fund  (r^ 
There  iniKhl  (it  setins)  Iw  an  ap[>eul  fn»in  Ibai 
tencc  of  the  m.ifflHtrate  to  a  jury  or  suit**! 

As  undtir  the  old  Uoman  law  no  tnagiotreta^ 
impose  a  line  of  tnore  than  two  oxen 
sheep,  BO,  by  the  la«a  of  Solon,  fines  were  of' 
small  amntmt  at  .Mhcns.     How  greatly 
creased  arterward  (as  money  became  more 
and  laws  more  numerous),  and  bow  imf 
branch  they  formed  of  the  public  revenue, 
seen  from  the  examples  collected  by  Btirl 

These  l-jTi^jXnl  arc  to  be  disiiii 
penalties  awarded  by  a  jury  or  ' 
fiUTa)  u|ion  a  formal  prosecution. 
trale  or  other  person  who  instilu: 
(for  any  one  might  prosecute,  kq-  ,  uaj 

Ttfirjfia  liTi'iiMt\^aa0at,  as  the  com:  or  jury  wj 
Tifi^w,  "to  assess  the  penally,"  which  td\ 
volvfd  upon  them,  except  where  thn 
one  fixed  by  law  (in  rwi-  vitfu^v  iriAryi/nr 
which  case  it  eoutd  not  be  altered  • 

EPICHKIUOTUMA-    {Vtd.  Cumbotoru, 
ci.r.«iA.  p.  386.) 

KPICLE'KK.S    ihrUXTipnt,   heiress),    Ih* 
given  to  the  daughter  of  an  Alhmian  ritiiten 
had  no  son  to  inherit  his  estate.     It 
an  ohjeet  of  iuiportanee  at  Attiens  to 
family  name  and  properly  of  eve'v  ' 
was  effected,  where  a  man  had  : 
tion  (eiaiToitiaic) ;  if  he  bad  a  dani^^ 
ance  was  transniiited  tlirough  ber  lu  a  ^ri 
who  would  Lake  the  name  of  the  maiemjU 
If  the  father  died  inlesiate.  the  Ii< 
eboiec  of  a  husband,  but  was  t)i 
nearest  relative,  not  in  the  aMcin-.....,  ..;. 
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'  n!;  Ills  claim  before  the  archon, 

-,-,ji7/iOf/«ywr,'  publio  noUoe  was 
given  of  i)j«  claim ;  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  dis* 
pule  ii,  the  archun  adjudge«t  the  heiress  lo  him 
{iTTiJUaoev  ovTu  r^v  irrUXTtfiov).  If  another  claJm- 
$Ht  appt-ared  {ufi^tefr)reiv  avr^  r^f  trriK.),  a  court 
held  lor  t)io  decision  of  the  right  (dia^iKaaia 
iiFiK,),  which  was  delermined  accurding  lo  tlie 
iaA  law  of  consanguinity  (yevovc  «or'  uyxi^- 
»).  Evro  where  a  woman  was  akeady  married, 
kua^nd  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  a  man 
"^  ^  Iter  title ;  and  men  often  put  away  their 
ivea  in  order  lo  marry  hfiresscs.* 
Ikian  without  male  ib&uo  might  bequeath  hia 
ty  ;  but  if  he  had  a  diiiightt'r,  the  devisee  was 
lo  marry  her.'  If  the  daugliler  was  poor, 
nearest  relative  did  not  choose  to  marry 
bound  la  give  her  a  portion  correspond- 
to  hia  own  fortune.* 

husbandofan  heiress  took  her  property  until 

had  a  son  of  full  age  (fW  ^tcri^  i^i^z/oatTa),  who 

usually  adopted  into  his  mniemal  grandfather's 

\y,  and  took  possession  of  the  eatain     lie  then 

his  niolher's  legal  proteirlnr  (cvpiof).  and 

bound   to  bud  her  maintenance  {trirov).     If 

were  more  eoos,  they  stiared  the  property 

lly.» 

I1ien  there  was  hut  one  daughter,  she  was  called 

tAtfpo^  t^rj  iravrt  tu  ot^w.    If  there  werc  more, 

..[.,  r.^il  equally,  hke  our  co-parceners,  and 

:;y  married  lo  relatives,  the  nearest 

;>t  choice.*     Illegitimate  sous  did  not 

with  Ihe  daughter,  the  law  being  vvdy  ftij 

was  under  the  special  p'^tection  of 
and  if  she  was  injured  by  Ucr  husband 
res,  or  by  strangers  ejecting  her  from  her 
the  law  gave  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
offender,  called  Knuuaeui  eloayyeXia* 
;PICUNTKO.\.     iVid.  Lkctus.) 
>XPAU1UA.     (Vtd.  ELBVtiiKiA.  p.  395.) 
"1£MIURGI.    (KiW.  DsMUBr.,.) 

LUASIA  {ijctducaaia^  nX^fiov)  wh»  the  pro- 

by  which  a  legatee  or  heir,  other  than  the 

descendant  and  acknowlodged  succcssort 

1  legal  possession  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 

I.     Under  these  circumstances,  Ihc  claimant 

tid  Xayxavetv  or  iirtiiKii^taOat  tov  nX^fK^fy  and 

lyilself  termed  ^Tr/fJfKovunld  it  was  formal- 

to  its  riifhtful  owner.     Notice  of  a  claim 

id  might  i>c  given  to  tho  archon  cponymus 

ig  any  month  in  the  year  except  Scirroplionon, 

>lhat  magisiniie  was  bound,  upim  rocciving  it,  to 

that  it  should  bo  inscriheil  upon  a  tablet,  and 

to  public  inspection,  as  if  it  were  an  indict- 

II  or  declaration  (y/wi^r;  or  MM  in  an  ordinary 

lit.*     After  this  it  was  recited  by  the  herald  in 

first  ensuing  regular  assembly  of  ihc  people 

UAlijairj),  and  a  proclamati<jn  to  the  same 

was  again  made  before  the  archon,  who  Inr- 

•ftsigned  the  property  lu  the  ehuinant.     If, 

r,  any  other  parties  made  their  appearance, 

lia  ensued  between  them  cind  Uie  original 

V'ld.  l)uiiirA»iA.)    An  analogous  proceed- 

'place  wlien  tho  surviving  issue  of  tho  dc- 

oonsiste<l  of  one  or  more  daughters  only  (irri- 

iruXu/j/ridff,  rarpovxoi,  fyxXrfp'iif  or  Imira- 


ffVfnn^K  .  r  M-w^rt  .  Kffd.)— 9,  (DemMth.,  C  Onel.,  At- 
'      "•■•  I-,  B«  P/nh.  H<rml.,  T3,)— .1, 

I.  (Dem(«th.,c.  .Macart.,  1067.) 
,  M :  D«  Or.  HKrp<I..  <0.— U^,- 
rr.ri  .  ip.'v   J  KW  f— A.    (An.ln«.,  I>c  My«t,,  117,  Ac. 
Cir.  Uarrr.!..  67    i».)—7.  (Uemmtli..  r.   Morart., 
lO^h,,  A^M,  lis?.)—*,   (I**U9.  m-  IV,r.  Hrml.,  76, 
rra.    I* -Mtt  ^(W,*^,)-!!.  {Mfiei.Atl.  I'roc..p. 


fidudtc),  in  which  cafic  tlic  person  iii  whoso  favour 
Ihc  will  of  the  deceased  had  btcn  m;uit,  the  near- 
eal  male  relative  (fjj,v*'^rn'f),  or  if  scvrrai  daughters 
had  been  left  with  Iheir  portions  to  di^Tf  rent  i)en)OUs, 
the  legatees  or  relatives  were  required  lo  prefer 
their  cUim  tu  the  archun.  The  proelatnatlon  by 
the  herald  followed,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
an  estate  was  the  lauhject  of  the  pclition ;  ai>''  the 
paracalaholc,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the  estate  oi  p«r- 
tion^  was  deposited  as  a  forfeit,  in  cose  they  failed 
to  establish  iheir  claim,  by  the  other  parties  thai 
undertook  a  diadicasia.^     (  V'id.  Epiclksus.) 

KriD'OSEIS  (iviJoatii)  were  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, cither  in  money,  anns,  or  ships,  which  were 
made  by  the  Athenian  citizens  in  order  to  meet  the 
cxtraordinnrv  demands  of  the  sUile.  When  the  ex 
penses  of  the  slate  were  greater  than  its  revenue, 
it  was  usual  for  tlie  prytanes  lo  suiniaon  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and,  after  explaining  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  slate,  to  call  upon  the  citizens  to  contrib- 
ute according  to  their  means.  Those  who  were 
willing  to  contribute  then  rose,  and  meiitioited  what 
they  would  give  ;  while  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  give  .anything  remained  silent,  or  retirtd  privately 
from  the  assembly.'  The  names  of  those  who  hud 
pruitiLsed  to  contribute,  together  with  the  amount  oi 
their  cimiributions,  werc  written  on  tablets,  which 
were  placed  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponyint, 
whore  they  remnined  till  the  amount  was  paid." 

These  itrnioon^,  or  voluntary  contributions,  were 
frequently  very  large.  Sometimes  the  more  wealthy 
citizens  voluntarily  undertook  a  iricrarchy,  or  the 
expenses  of  equipping  a  trireme.*  We  read  lliat 
Paslon  furnished  1000  shields,  logeLhcr  with  five 
triremes,  which  he  equipped  at  his  own  expense.' 
Chryaippua  presented  a  talent  lo  the  stale  when 
Alexander  moved  agiiinst  Thebes  ;•  Artslopbanes, 
the  son  of  Nicophrmus,  gave  30,000  drachma  ;or 
an  expedition  against  Cyprus  ;'  Charidemus  End 
Diotimiis,  two  commanders,  made  a  free  gift  of  900 
shields  ;*  and  similar  mstanees  of  liberultiy  are  nien> 
tioncd  by  iiockh,*  from  whom  tl»c  preceding  cxaut- 
plea  have  been  taken.'" 
EPIGAMIA.  (V'lJ.  Marruoe,  Obsbk.) 
EPIGRAPHEIS.  {Vtd.  Eispiioha,  p.  302.) 
EPIMELE  TAE(iff(/ifXi7Ta(>,  the  name  of  vorioua 
magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Athens. 

1.  'E-tfteXr/r^i  r^f  /toii-^f  iTpoaii]vt\  more  usually 
called  TOfiiaCt  the  tronsurcr  or  manager  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.     (V'id.  Tamub.) 

2.  'EjrifteXrjTat  ruv  ftnptCtv  'EXaluv  were  persons 
chosen  from  among  the  areopagitcs  to  take  care  o( 
the  sacred  olive-trees.'* 

3.  'ETnfte7.j}Tai  tqv  'Eftiropiov  Wore  tho  overseers 
of  the  emporium.  (VtJ.  Emporkim.)  They  were 
ten  in  numhcr,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot." 
They  had  the  entire  maiuigement  of  the  emporium, 
and  had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches  of  the  commer* 
cial  laws.'"  According  to  Aristotle,'*  it  was  part  of 
their  duty  to  compel  iho  merchants  to  bring  into 
the  city  two  thirds  of  the  com  which  had  been 
brought  by  sea  iiiio  the  Attic  emporium  ;  by  which 
we  learn  thai  only  one  third  could  bo  carried  away 
to  other  countries  fmm  Ihe  port  of  the  Peirajus.'* 

4.  'EmufXtjTtu  Tiiv  Mv(TTi}piuv  were,  in  connexion 
with  the  king  archon,  the  managers  of  the  Eleusin- 

1.  {Meior.  AU.£roa.  p.  4e{l.  470.)— 9.  (Plntarth,  Alnb.,  10 
— Pliocion,  0.— Dnmll].,c.  MeiJ.,  p.  50T.— Thp<»i.]ira*i.,ni«r., 
Sa.— Alhpii»a».  W.,  p.  IM,  f.}~~3.  (Iraos,  Uo  Vict^c,  p.  Ill, 
td.  Rciske.) — 1.  (DcnicMtb.,r.  MeiJ.,  p.  MO,  S3.}— A.  (Di'irfvlti^ 
C  Sleph..  l».  1127,  l2.)-e.  ([loiUMth.,  c.  Phoriu..  p.  9lB.  50.)— 
7.  (Lj-HM.  Pro  Anstoph.  boui»,  p.  0-H.) — 8.  (DcoicAth..  t'loCa 
nw.,  IX  2ft5,  18.)— 9.  (Puh.  Econ.  uf  Athrni.  li,  p  SH.)  —  10. 
[Cotnpwo  Soh^RianD,  De  Cormt.,  p.!MHJ— II.  (I.vti**,  Ajwio. 
pav.,  p.  !H4,5,>— 19.  r]Un>ocr»t.,  •.  v.)— 13.  (DemSttii,,  c  |,b^ 
trit.,  p.  Ml.  13  ;  r.  Tbflocr.,  p.  1334.— Dinarcti.,  c.  A/iMo#  .  p 
81,  8S.}— 14.  («p.  nnrptwrti.,  ».  ..)— 15  (ftVkh,  Pub.  Econ.  of 
Aibcoi,  i.,  p.  07,  111.— M«i«r,  Alt.  Pri«    p.  86.) 
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fan  mysteries.  Thfy  were  t'lectwi  by  open  vote, 
and  were  four  in  tiumljcr,  of  whom  two  were  cho- 
sen from  the  general  body  of  eitixcns,  o(ie  from  the 
EiiinolpidK,  and  one  from  the  Cerycc**^ 

&.  'Kntfit?,riTai  rutJ  veufiiui;  the  inspectors  of  the 
doekyards,  formed  a  regular  <ipf7,  and  were  not  an 
cxtnmrdmary  commission,  as  appears  from  Demos- 
thenes,' .Eschines,'  and  the  insenptions  published 
by  Boekh.*  in  wUieli  ihey  are  someliriies  (-alli'd  oi 
i^^oiTfc  *'•'  T^Jk  vcupioi^,  and  their  office  dej^ignated 
an  up.t'/  *  We  Icam  from  the  same  in^nplions 
thai  iheir  ofllce  was  yearly,  and  that  they  were  ten 
in  number.  It  also  npppiirs  that  they  were  elected 
by  lot  from  those  persona  who  possessed  a  knowl- 
Gidge  of  shipping. 

The  priitcipal  duty  of  the  inapeetors  of  the  dock- 
yards was  to  lake  cure  of  the  £hi[m,  and  all  the  ri^;- 
ging,  tools.  Sec.  {aKtvrj),  belon^nng  to  ihem.  Tliey 
also  had  to  see  that  the  &hi|is  were  seaworthy ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  availed  ihemsolves  of  the 
aerrioes  of  a  dcKifin^rii^-,  who  was  well  skilled  in 
aiieh  mnltprs*  Tlu-y  had  at  one  time  the  charge 
of  various  kinds  of  military  uKtvr/,  which  did  not 
necessarily  belong  to  ships,  such  as  engines  of  war,' 
which  were  nflerward.  however,  intrusted  to  tUe 
geuerala  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  find  people." 
Tlicy  had  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  those  persona 
who  owed  anything  to  the  docks,"  and  also  to  get 
in  what  was  due.'"  We  also  find  that  they  sold  the 
ringing,  »5ce.,  of  Uio  ships,  and  purchased  new,  u{i- 
der  the  direction  of  the  senate,  hut  iiGt  on  their  own 
responsibility."  They  had  i/ytftoiiav  diKaorijpiav  m 
conjunction  with  the  «n'0(Tro).cif  in  u!l  iiinltcrs  cod- 
ncctcd  with  their  own  department.'"  To  assist  them 
in  discharging  thr  ir  duties,  they  had  a  secretary 
(ypo/i/jorei'f '*)  and  a  public  servant  [i}ri/i6ai<K  ^v  Toi^ 
ffutpiotl'*).  Tor  a  farther  account  of  these  inspect- 
ors, see  Ubckh,  Vrkunden,  Aic.  \i.  4S-G4. 

6.  'E77 tf:tXif-aj.  Tuv  pv>.uv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
fv>.ui.  or  tribes.    {Vid.  Tbibus.) 

•EPIME'I.iy  (rri/jv^r).  a  species  of  Medlar. 
Sprengel  acts  it  down  for  the  Meapilut  Germaiti- 

•EPrOU>'S  (^/rr/oAoc).  an  Insect  described  by 
Aristotle,  and  the  same,  most  probably,  as  Adams 
thinks,  with  the  TrvpavoTTt^  of  .Oian.  Schneider 
Buppu&es  it  to  be  the  Aatrus  telariuSf  L^  or  Ked 
Spider  " 

•EPITACTIS  (iirmaKTt\),  according  to  Sprenge!, 
the  f{rrviart-i  gUbra.  Nothing  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, ii  determined,  witli  regard  to  tliis  herW  by 
MatlbidhiH,  Dauhin,  and  other  botanical  writers." 

EFIKHE'DRfM.     ( Vid.  Khma.) 

ElllSKIItlS  +ErAOMAl»TTPiaN.  (Vid.  ^ET- 
AOMAPTTPinX  AlKH.) 

E['1.S'C0P0I  {i-niaKonot)  were  inspectors,  who 
were  sometimes  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  subject 
states,  llarpocration  compares  them  to  the  Lace- 
demonian harmosts,  and  says  that  tliuy  were  also 
called  ^i-'kaxet;.  It  appears  that  these  i-aiaKOT^ot  re- 
ceived B  salary  at  the  cost  of  the  cities  over  which 
they  prefitde<l.'* 

EPISTATES  (fTr*orar;7f),  which  means  a  person 
placed  over  anything,  was  the  name  of  two  distinct 


I.  (lTxT|X)crtt.  aiul  Sujil,  s.  v. — OfniiMth.,R.  Meic).,  p.  &TCI,  D.) 
—2.  (c  E'JCry.  et  MncB.,  p.  1H5.)— 3.  (c.  Clcsiph-.p.  41«.)— 4. 
<**l.'tkiiudii&.  Uberdst  ScowrtMi  dca  AuiKho  Sualci,"  Uerlin, 
|glO.)— y  (No.  xvL,  A,  l(M,  Ac— Nd.  x.,  ^  155.— No.  ti».,  c. 
!«,  t28.)— 0.  (D-lcU,  il)td.,  No.  ii„  56.)Jf,  (No.  «i.,  m.>-W. 
iN'».  i»i-t«.  t"^  >— '*■  (D«ino«th.,  c.  EuiTT.  f-i  Mnri.,  p.  1U5.) 
—10.  (Itl.,  c.  AnJro:.,  p.  Oia,)— II.  [N(i.  iiv.,  A,  JtIO,  Ar.,  coni- 

STwl  witii  No».  liv.,  XVI.,  u.)  — 12.  (DtnitMth.,  c.  Kucrg.  ft 
[»B..p.  1147.)— 13.  (No.  rri..  ft.  IM.)— 14.  (No.  xn.,  *,  135  ) 

14,  (faul.  -l^ifin.,  »u..  3.— Adunt,  Apiwiid.,  ».  y.) — IS.  (Ans- 

loU,  H.  A.,  vin-t  28.— .filian,  N.  A.,  tti.,  8.— Atluu,  Append., 
^  t.)  — IT.  iDloioor.,  iv..  100.— AJami,  Apprsd.,  1.  ».)  —  IS. 
(AnMoph.,  A»*»,  loss,  Ac.  with  •tlii.l. — llat)>ucral.,  a.  v.— 
jUckh.  Fulil-  Yxtta.^  1.,  p.  311.  31U.— ScbOtBUin,  Antti).  Juru 
pub.  Give..  P*  <n*  1^) 
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classes  of  functionaries  in  the  Athenian  state,  naini 
ly,  of  the  chitinnan  of  the  senate  and  assrmhiy  of 
the  [leofile,  respecting  whose  duties,  see  the  arti- 
cles UotTLB.  p.  168,  end  KecLKSiA,  p.  336,  and  aiaa 
of  the  directors  of  the  public  w<>rks  {'l^^wTtinu 
rCiv  i^uoaiuv  ipyui').  These  directors  had  diOerrnt 
names,  as  rrt^on-sto/,  tlie  repairers  of  the  walH; 
Tpitjpo-xoioi,  the  builders  of  tlie  triremes  ;  ro^Tww, 
llic  n-pairera  of  Iho  Lretichep,  Ate.  ;  »II  of  wlna 
were  elected  by  the  tribes,  one  t'n  ro  each  :  but  lit 
most  distinguished  of  these  were  the  reixoifoim* 
Over  other  public  buildings  a  manager  of  poUa 
works  bad  the  supenntendence;  and  it  was 
capacity  that  Pericles,  and  subsequently  Lyci 
undertook  so  many  works  of  architecture.  Ii 
inscri|)iions  relating  to  the  building  ot'  the  Tc 
i>(  Athena  J^ilias,  we  (ifid  Irrtcrarai  nienl 
Similar  auihoriiies  were  appointed  for  the  car* 
the  roads,  and  of  the  supply  of  water  (Warrow/,*  r. 
rarai  ruv  l*d*i^t>^'*), 

The  directors  received  the  money  which  waa 
ccssnry  for  these  works  from  the  pul>lic  irei 
{CK  Tfjr  dwiK^aeuc*). 

EPI'STOLA.     {Vid.  CoNSTiTcno  ) 

EPIST'OLEUS  (kiztaro'Aevf)  was  the  officer 
ond  in  rank  m  the  Spartan  ilecl,  and  sun 
the  command  if  anything  happened  in  the  vnve 
Of  adiiiiital*  Thus,  when  the  Chians  and  the 
allies  uf  .Sparta  on  ttic  Asiatic  roast  sent  lo  Spat 
to  retjueU  (hat  Lysander  might  be  again  appotol 
to  the  command  of  the  navy,  he  wns  »enl  with 
title  of  imoroAnJf,  because  the  laws  v(  Spuria 
not  peniiit  the  same  person  to  hold  the 
vavupxoi:  twice.' 

EPISTY'MfM,  the  architrave  or  lonw 
of  an  cmabliitnrK  (cmonix)  which  lies  ii 
over  the  coUuiiri  *     When  an  intcrcoU'; 
of  the  kind  called  aro.-nstyle,  that  is,  ul.... 
uions  were  more  than  three  diameters  apart,  tl 
epist>Uum  was  necesearily  made  of  wood  ii 
sluno;'  a  construction  exemplified  by  the 
tion  in  the  annexed  woodcut'"  of  the  Hone 
which  surrounds  three  aides  of  the  Forum  at 
peii.     The  holes  seen  at  ibe  haeh  of  the  frit 
ecivcd  the  beams  which  supported  an  upi>cr  gallci; 
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EPISYNTtrETICI    (iiriavveeTiKoi),  an 
medical  sect,  ao  called  because  they  hfitfti 
manner  {i-::t<rvvTlfitifti),  and  adopted  for  their 
the  opinions  of  difTeTenl,  and  even  opposite,  sciw 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Met 

I.  (^ichiti..  c.  CtM..  p  400,  42J.  42i.)— 2.  tBAcU. 
Ecan.  of  Athenii,  I.,  p.  STS.)— 3.  ( j:..  !m...  v.  Cu*..  p.  41«  )- 
(Plataixh,  Them,,  31.— Schumann,  Autni.  Jurii  rub.Cre«-tl 
M7.:— 5.  (^»cbin.,  c.  Om,  p.  425.)— 6.  (Xeo..  HelL.  v.  t. 
M;  IT.,  6,  >  n.  T.,  I,  4  5,  C— Stnrr.  Lr«  X.o..  %.  •->- 
(Xm.,  ITHl.,  II.,  1,^7.)— 8.  (F«-«u«,  8. ».)-».  (Vnmr.uUt 
-to.  (JV»peii.  T(J  J.,  p.  143.) 
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EPOXTMOS. 


iif  MrraoDici'),  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
thinua  uf  Sparta,  tbc   pupil  of  AiIioiikus,  lo- 
U  the  rod  of  Ibe  firsl  ccnlury  of  iho  Christian 
.*    Gaicn  informs  us^  that  (he  sect  was  also 
Limes  called  t^K?.ihTts^.  and  sometnnes  inTiKrj. 
HccTici.)    The  only  other  anci(;nt  physician 
i>  as  the  writer  is  aware)  who  is  menlionful  as 
ig  bcJonged  to  tliis  sert,  is  Leonides  of  Alex- 
pa,*  who   ift  supposed   hy  Spren^t^l*  to   have 
in  the  thin!  rmlury.  as  lie  himself  quotes  Ga- 
whdi-   U'alen  never  mentions  Iiim.     Little  is 
of  tlie  opinions  of  either  of  ttiest^  physicians, 
;  nothing  soinciently  eharactertstjc  to  enable  us 
Jlennme  what  were  the  peculiar  tenet«  of  their 
whieh  are,  however,  supposed  tu  have  nearly 
with  those  of  the  Ecleciici.     (  Vid    Eclec- 

'ITlLiLAMIUM.     iVfd.  M»rri*c«  ) 
:prTH'YMON  {hriBvfiov),  a  weod  whieh  is  par- 
on  thyme,  furze,  heath,  anil  other  plants. 

m,  DM'rtiaeh,  and  Sprengel  follow  Ilauhin  in 

ring  it  to  the  Cuscuta  Kpithymut^  or  Legser 

lerofThvme' 

►ITI'MIA  {iTTtrifiin).     {Vtd.  Atimia  ;  Civit*b, 

IX,  p  259 ) 

[ITPIHPaPXH'MATOX    AIKH.      (Vid.    Ui. 

[ITPOnHS  rPA*II.     {Vid  EpiTBopoi  ) 
UTKOPOS  (hmTporo^),  which  signifies,  literal- 
person  to  whom  anything  is  given  m  charge,' 
however,  much  more  frcqurialy  in  the  sense 
guardian  of  orphan  children      Df  surh  gunrtli- 
lere  were  at  Athens  three  kinds  :  first,  those 
in  the  wdl  of  the  deceased  father;  sec- 
nest  of  kin,  whom  the  Inw  designated  as 
itimi  in  default  of  such  appnintment,  and 
?d  the  authorization  of  the  aa*hon  to  en- 
to  act;  and,  Idiily,  surh  persons  as  the 
in  ftele.ricd,  if  lliero  were  no  next  of  kin  Jiving 
ic  the  office.     'I'he  duties  of  the  guardian 
idcd  the  cilijcation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
'ihe  ward,  the  a.s8f?rtiun  of  his  riirhls,  and 
ffe  ciisloily  and  profitable  dispasiiion  of  hi.n  in- 
.•«  during  his  minority,  besides  mahinir  a 
pToviston  for  the  widow  if  she  remained  in 
ise  nf  her  late  hu&t»and.     In  accordance  with 
?,  tlie  guiirdiiin  was  bound  to  appear  in  court  m 
!tions  in  behalf  of  or  against  his  ward,  and  give 
account  of  the  taxable  capital  (Tifn/ua)  when 
T^fifid  (the  only  impost  to  which  orphans  were 
i)  wa«  Itvied,  and  make  the  pinportiun.ile  pay- 
in  the  minor's  name.     With  referenef*  to  iho 
itton  of  the  property,  two  courses  were  open 
le  guardian  to  pursue,  if  the  decensrd  had  left 
ill,  or  no  specific  directions  as  to  iu  manage- 
.  vii„  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  employ 
ftulie  best  could  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor  (dioi- 
t),  or  let  it  out  to  farm  to  the  highest  bidder  ifito- 
rAv  oiicov).    In  llic  former  ease,  it  seems  proba- 
a  constant  control  of  the  guardian's  |iro- 
[s  might  he  exercist^d  by  the  archon  ;  and  a 
law  ordained  that  all  money  helonijiug  to  a 
shoid'l  be  vested  in  mortga'^es,  and  upon  no 
be  lent  out  upon  the  more  lucrative  but 
dous  srcunty  of  bottomry. '" 
ensure  the  performance  of  these  duties,  (he 
tlteit  any  free  citizen  to  institute  a  pubhc 
for  instance,  an  apatrojic  or  eisangclia, 
guardian  who  mallrealed  his  ward  (^axu- 
•01'),  or  a  7p««?i7  imTpoTfjc,  (dT  neglect  or 

r««l«^Cal«n,  iDtmlact^  o.  4,  p.  684.  rtl.  Kflha.)  — 9. 
Med^  c.  li,  p.  SM.)— 3.  (IkJ.)— 4-  (H»»uJu- 
.y  I.  c.)— 5.  (Uut.  tlo  la  Mill.)— rt.  (fii'uJ  Aftii 
tn.%  r.  II.  ri>I.f«8.»— 7-  (Dii«car.,  i».,  175.— 
,  •.  ».)— e.  (DeinMl'i..  c.  Aphiih.,  i.,  [..  6)9,  l».) 
c  OMtor.,  i.,  p.  W3,  17.1—10.  (SdkIu,  ■.  r. 


injury  of  his  person  or  property ;  and  the  ponialh 
ment,  upon  conviction,  depended  entirely  ujwn  the 
greater  or  less  sevuTily  of  the  dicasts*  Jf  the 
f  guardian  preferred  l  hat  ilie  e&laie  should  be  farmed, 
I  ttiu  regular  method  of  accoinplib<hing  this  was  by 
making  an  application  to  the  arehon,  wht)  thereupon 
let  the  inheritance  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  look 
care  that  the  farmer  should  hypothecate  a  sufhcient 
piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property  to  guaranty 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  {t'nrvrifjt/jtn].  In  some 
cases  the  guardian  ntight  be  cumpnlled  to  adopt  this 
course  or  lie  pumsheil,  if  ihe  lease  were  irregularly 
or  fraudulently  made,  by  a  ptiasis,  whieh.  upon  this 
occasion,  might  be  instituted  by  any  Iree  citiMo. 
The  guardianship  expired  when  the  ward  had  at- 
tained his  cighLcenth  year,  and.  if  the  e»taLc  had 
been  leased  out,  the  fanner  paid  in  Ihe  market- 
place the  capital  he  liad  received  to  trade  with,  and 
Ihe  interest  that  had  accrued  ;*  if,  however,  the  in- 
heritance had  bct^n  managed  by  the  guardian,  il 
was  from  him  that  the  heir  rewived  his  property 
and  the  aceount  of  his  disburs cements  during  the 
minority.  In  caw  the  accounts  were  unsatisfaclo- 
ry,  the  heir  might  institute  an  action  imrfiow^i 
against  his  late  gtinrdian;  itiis,  however,  was  a 
mero  private  lau'suit.  in  whii'b  the  damages  and 
epobelia  only  coidit  be  lost  hy  ihe  defendant,  to  the 
latter  of  wliicb  the  plriintllf  was  equslly  liable  upon 
failing  to  obtain  the  voles  vC  a  htih  of  the  dicasis. 
This  action  was  barred  by  the  la(ise  of  five  years 
from  the  tennination  of  the  gimrdtans^hip:  and  if 
the  defendant  in  it  died  before  that  time,  an  action 
/3>oC';C  would  ho  against  his  lepresentatives  to  re- 
cover what  Wi!s  claiiiird  from  his  cslalc  ' 

KPOBELTA  {iiTudiAia).  as  its  etyniolngy  iinpliea, 
at  the  rate  of  one  obolits  for  a  drachma,  qt  one  in 
SIX.  was  paynble  nn  ll»e  assessment  {T(\ur,/ia)  of  sev- 
eral private  causes,  and  Bomeliines  in  a  case  of 
phasis.hy  i'>ie  Iiiigant  that  faileil  to  oUain  the  votes 
of  one  fifth  of  the  dieaals*  It  is  not.  however, 
quite  certain  Ilia*  such  was  tnvarinlily  the  ease 
when  the  defeated  suitor  was  ihe  defendant  in 
Ihe  cause;*  though  in  two  great  classes,  name- 
ly, cross-suits  {t'lVTiypapat),  and  those  in  which  a 
preliniinary  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the 
original  cause  of  action  was  raised  {rrapayfxn^ai),  it 
may  be  confidently  asseited  As  the  object  of  the 
re^ilation  was  to  inflict  a  penally  upon  liligiousnesa, 
and  reiiiiburse  the  person  that  was  causelessly  at- 
tacked for  his  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  fine  was  paid 
to  the  successful  suitor  iu  private  causes,  and  those 
cases  of  phasis  in  which  a  private  citizen  was  the 
party  immediately  aggrieved.  In  public  accusa- 
tions, in  general,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachms, 
payable  to  th(!  public  treasury,  or  a  complete  oi 
partial  disfranchisement,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
epobelia  as  a  punishment  for  frivolous  prosecutions. 

EPO'MIS  {^rujiic).     i  Vid.  Tunica.) 

KPO  XVMOS  ('E,Twi'i'/ioi-,  having  or  giving  a 
name>)  was  the  surname  of  llie  first  of  tlie  nine  ar- 
chons  at  Alliens,  because  his  name,  like  that  of  ihe 
constilfl  at  Home,  was  used  in  public  records  to 
mark  the  year.  {Vid.  Abchon.)  The  expression 
hrtii'vfjoi  Tuv  fjXuitit;  whose  number  is  stated  by 
Suidas,  the  ElymoI(tyicum  .Magn.,  and  other  gram- 
marians, to  have  be^n  forty,  likewise  applies  to  the 
chief  archon  of  Athens.  Every  Athenian  had  to 
serve  in  Ihe  anny  from  his  IDlh  to  his  Ctllh  year,  i. 
c,  during  the  urclionsliip  of  forty  archons.  Now,  as 
an  army  generally  eon^isietl  of  men  from  the  age 
uf  18  to  that  of  fio.  the  forty  archons  under  whom 
tbey  had  been  enlisted  were  called  tTwiti/iot  twk 


I.  (Moier,  AU.  Proc..  p.  3M.1— 9.  (Demntth.,  e.  Apbob.,  t. 
p.  8».  I.)— 1.  (Meier,  AU.  Proc.,  n.  444,  Ac.)— 4.  ll>emBrth_c 
A|iM> ,  p.  834.  S3.-«.  Eaari.ek  Mou.,  p.  IIM,  W.)-i.  (Hata^ 
AU.  Pnc.,  p.  730.) 
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iTin&v.  h)  onlpr  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ^wu- 
i>Vfiot  Tuv  >ifA«p.*  At  Sparta  the  first  of  the  five 
ephnrs  gave  his  nnmp  to  ilic  year,  and  was  iherc 
fore  called  f^o/wf  ^Tum'/iOf.' 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  tendency  among  the  nis- 
oients  in  general  to  refer  the  origin  of  thein  iiisliiii- 
tions  to  some  ancient  or  fabulous  hero  i'lpxiy^^^h 
from  wliom.  in  most  case?,  Uie  institution  was  al&o 
lielievcd  to  have  derived  its  name,  so  that  the  hero 
became  its  upxr;}irri^  ijr6vvftoc.  In  later  times 
new  institutions  were  often  named  after  ancient  he- 
roe-s.  on  account  of  some  fabuloua  or  legendary 
ronnoxion  which  was  thouglit  to  exist  beiwet^n 
them  and  the  new  institutions,  and  the  heroes 
thu«  became,  as  it  were,  their  patrons  or  tutelary 
deities.  A  sinking  instance  of  this  custom  arc  the 
names  of  ihe  ten  Aiiic  tribes  instituted  by  Clcfsihe- 
ncs,  all  of  which  were  namrtl  after  some  national 
hero.*  These  ten  heroes,  who  were  at  Athens  tien- 
erally  called  the  hraviftoi,  or  iiruwuoi  tuv  AiiA*Ji\ 
were  honoured  with  statues,  whicn  stood  m  the 
Ceranueus.  near  the  Tholns.'  If  an  Athenian  citi- 
ten  wished  to  mnlto  proposals  for  a  new  law,  he  ex- 
hibited them  for  public  inspection  in  front  of  thei»e 
ttatues  of  the  Iwuvvfioi,  whence  tlic  expression  t-tc 
6eh'ai  9p6a6€i'  tuv  lT7uvi<ftLn>,<tT irpo^  roi'f  iiTui{'ftov^.* 

•EPOP.SCln-oVO.  a  species  of  Bird.  "  It  can  hard- 
ly admit  of  a  douht,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that  this 
was  Ihe  Upupa  Epovs,  h ,  called  in  Engtiuh  the 
Hoopoe.  It  is  well  desciihed  in  tlie  Aves  of  Aris- 
tophanes/ Tereus  was  fabled  to  have  been  mela- 
morjjhosed  into  this  bird.  The  description  given 
by  Uvid'  in  relating  this  nictainurphosis  is  very 
striking : 

"  Cui  siant  in  vtrtice  crijta ; 

Prominct  immotUrum  pro  longa  cnspide  roatmm  : 

JN'omfH  lCiN*ps  volucri," 

EPOPTAI.     (VuL  Ej.eo?ikia.) 

EPOXIDES,     (Yid.  Navib.) 

EPULO  NES.  who  were  originally  three  in  num 


The  Epuloncs  formed  a  coUcgiam,  and  were 
of  the  lour  great  religious  corporations  at 
Ihe  other  Three  were  tho«?  of  the  Pontifices.Aoj 
and  Quindecemvm.* 

EPrUIM  JOVIR.     (Kirf.  Ei-L'Loires.) 

EQUI'HIA  were  horHe-races.  which  are  (aid 
have  been  instituted  by  Homulas  in  honour  i>fM 
and  were  celebrated  in  the  Campus  Martius.*  Tin 
were  two  festivals  of  this  name,  of  which  on* 
celebrated  A  U.  III.  Cal.  .Mart ,  and  Ihe  other 
Id.  Mart.'     If  the  Campus  Marlius  was  overtloi 
hy  the  Tiber,  the  races  took  place  on  a  pan  of 
Mons  Ccelius,  which  was  called  from  that  circi 
stance  the  Martinlia  Campus.* 

EQIJITES.  The  institution  of  the  Equiiei 
attributed  to  RomUlus.  Livy»  says  that  Uomi 
formed  three  centuries  of  cquiies,  the  Ramnts, 
cnacx,  and  Lucrrrs.  He  dots  not  mention  the  nol 
ber  of  which  these  centuries  consisted  ;  hut  ll 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  300  celercs,  i 
Romiihis  kept  about  his  person  in  peace  and 
were  the  same  as  the  three  centuries  of  e<|i 
Tlinoy.'iius.''  who  dues  not  speak  of  Ihe  inMiimioai 
the  eqtiitcs.  says  that  the  eeleres  fiimicd  a 
guard  of  MfM),  divjdi^d  into  three  renturie*  ; 
Pliny*  and  Kcstnb*  state  expressly  that  the  R( 
equites  were  originally  called  celcres.    {KuL 

To  llic  300  cfjuiles  of  Romulus,  ten  Alban  ti 
were  added  by  Tiilltis  Hoslilius.^*  As  Ihe  lifrma 
the  legion  roiisiMed  of  30  men,  there  is  no  rei 
for  suppoMtii;  a  diflerent  number  in  these  tm 
and  ihe  njuiita  uui;!.l  therefore,  in  the  time 
Tultus  Hostihns,  amount  to  600.  Tarqumius  PrsJ 
cus,  according  to  Livy."  wished  to  ei^iablisb 
new  centnrie'*  of  hnrsemen,  and  to  call  them  h? 
own  name,  but  gave  up  bis  intention  in  consequet 
of  the  opuositioii  of  the  aii^jur  Altus  Navius, 
only  doubled  the  number  of  the  centuries, 
three  cenlurie.K  whiuli  he  added  were  called  ll 


ber  [Triumvvi  Epuhmn),  were  first  created  in  B.C.    Rnmnea,  Titicn^'-s,  and  huccres  pM/mWj 
19H,  to  attend  lo  the  Epulum  Jovis,'  and  the  ban- 

3uets  given  in  honour  of  the  other  goda,  which 
uty  had  originally  hclongcd  to  the  jxinlificea.^' 
Their  number  waa  afterward  increased  to  seven," 
and  they  were  called  Scplcmviri  Epuloncs  or  Sep- 
temvtri  Epulonum  \  under  whirh  names  ihey  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  inscripLtmis."  Juliua  Cesar 
added  three  more,"  but  after  hU  time  the  number 
appears  again  to  have  been  limited  to  i;.even.  The 
fallowing  woodcut,  taken  from  a  drnariua  of  the 
Ccelian  gens,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  by  Span- 
hcim,'*  represents  on  Ihe  reverse  an  Epulo  preparing 
a  couch  for  Jupiier»  according  to  custom,  in  the 
Epulum  Juvia.  Un  it  is  inscribed  L  Caldus  Vlt. 
Vir  Epul. 


.  {Cotnjmr«  Dcmnctli.  ip.  Harnocrit.,  m.  t.  *Eirwyv|r<M,  a.nil 
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nmnher  on;^!.:,  uierefore,  now  to  be   1200  m 
which  number  is  given  in  many  editions  of  lAvf} 
but  is  not  foui.ii  in  any  MS.    The  number  io 
MS.S.  is  diH'er»'nt,  hut  the  Florentine  and  the  Wfl 
mian  have  1800.  which  has  been  adopted  by 
novius,  and  appears  the  most  pmbable.     Li?y 
apparently  forgotten  to  metitinn  that  the  300  eqat 
of  Romulus  were  doubled  on  the  union  with 
Sabines  ;  which  Plutarch"  alUides  to  wlien  he 
that  the  Hoinan   legion  contained  300  horsemc 
and,  after  the  union  with  the  Subines,  BOO. 

The  complete  organizalion  of  the  etpiite*  Lii 
attributes  to  Serviiis  Tiilliuft.  He  says  that 
kirig  formed  [scripxii)  12  ecnluries  o^  tquiies  fr 
the  lead  ing  men  of  the  slate  (/'x/»nTO"nAu«rjri/iiii»| 
and  that  he  also  made  six  centuries  out  of  the 
established  by  Romulus.  Thug  there  were  now 
centuries.  As  each  of  the  12  new  centuries  prot 
hly  containetl  the  same  number  as  the  six  old 
turies,  if  the  latter  contained  !800  men,  the  fo 
would  have  <-nntarned  3^00,  and  the  whole  numt 
would  have  been  MOO. 

The  account,  howpver,  which  Cicero**  gives 
quite  different.  }Ie  atinhutea  Ihe  complete  orj 
zHlton  of  the  equites  lo  Tiintuiniiis  Priscus.  Hi 
agrees  with  Livy  in  aayiiig  that  Tarquinius  Pni 
increased  ihe  number  of  the  Ramnes,  Tiliensea, 
Luceres,  by  adding  new  centuries  under  the  nat 
of  Ramnes,  Tiiienses,  and  Luceres  Mtcundi  (i 


I.  (Dioo  Cats.,  Iiii^  I  ;  Iriii.,  19.— Plin..  Ep..  %.,  y.—TU 
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r,  ftiterioTCJi,  a-*  Livy  states ;  compare  Fes- 

ttity  «   p,  Sex  V^xttz);  but  he  differs  from  him  in 

.t,».,.,.  t»,.r  .i.i^  |^j„g  ((jsQ  doubled  iheir  number 

i'St   ol   the  ,^qiii      Scipio,  wUo  is 

<.'iccru  ixa  giving  Uiis  account,  also 

ltV9  Uiiii  tlic.  arrangement  of  the  equites  which  was 

■iide  by  Tarquinuis  Priscus  Coniinued  unchanged 

lo  his  day  (U  O.  139).     Ilie  account  which  Cicero 

rare  of  ihe  oquiles  in  the  iTunatiiution  of  Servius 

Tuilius  is  unfortunately   loi^t.  and  ihe  only  words 

irluch  remain  arc  duodevifriiiti  censu  maxirno  ,*  but  it 

»  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  he  represented 

n  of  the  18  centuries  in  the  Scrvinn  con- 

-iiler  he  had  expressly  said  that  the  or- 

1  of  the  body  by  Tarqninius  Phacua  had 

imchang(*d  to  the  lime  of  Scipio. 

v-ir^  [..  .ilso  ilitiers  from  I. ivy  respcctmfr  the  nnm- 

Ifcof  the  rqiiilcs.     Scipiu  staler,  according  lo  the 

SiifiiL'  adnpicd  in  all  editions  of  the    '  Ue  Ucpohli- 

■.**  thai  Turquinius  Priscus  increased  the  original 

Nunher  of  tlic  equitcs  to  1200.  and  that  he  subse- 

lieDtly  doubles)  this  number  af\cr  the  conquest  of 

■B  .&)tii,  which  aecuutiC  would  make  the  whole 

Kunber  illOO.     The  MS  ,  however,  has  qoACCC, 

vhich  15  int(4rpreted  to  mean  rr.tUc  ac  durenios ;  hut, 

MU4d  of  thijt,  Znmpt'  proposes  to  read  ooIiCCC, 

[BOO,  justly  remarking  that  such  a  use  of  ac  never 

tecon  in  ('irero     This  rpadm?  would  make  the 

mbcr  3(100,  which  Zumpt  believes  to  have  hf*en 

fee  nt^lar  niitiibcr  of  the  etpiiles  in  the  Hourishinf; 

toes  of  the  Kcpublic      It  appears,  however,  iinpos- 

lible  to  determine  their  exact  number,  though  there 

ire  strong  reasons  fur  believing  that  it  was  lixed, 

vbctber  we  nupjiose  it  to  have  been  SdOO,  3600,  or 

authors,  however,  agree  in  stating  that  each 

oquiles  receirc<l  a  horse  fnmi  the  stale  (r^uuj 

ft),  or  mttncy  to  purchase  one,  as  well  as  a 

»f  money  fur  its  annual  support ;  and  that  the 

ise  of  lis  support  was  defrayed  by  the  orphans 

unmarried  females;  since,  says  Niebuhr,*  "  in 

8lary  state  it  could  not  be  esteemed  unjust  that 
romcn   and  Ihe  <!hildren  were  to  contribute 
irfor  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  thrm  and 
Commonwealth."     According  to  Gains,'  the 
■KhA»«*-niimf^y  for  a  knigtu's  horse  was  called  as 
trt,  and  its  annual  provision  as  hordcarium. 
fiE»  HoHDEiRiL-M.)    Tlie  former  amounLctJ.ac. 
kg  lo  Livy,*  lo  10,000  asses»  and  the  latter  tu 
but  these  sums  arv  so  large  as  to  be  almost 
ible,  especially  when  tve  take  into  account  lliat 
afterward  a  sheep  was  only  reckoned  at 
an  ox  at  100  asses  m  the  tables  of  pcnal- 
The  correctness  of  Uiese  numbers  has  ac- 
tffly  been  questioned  by  some  modem  writers, 
others  liave  attempted  to  account  for  the 
of  the  sum.     Niehuhr*  remarks  that  the 
IS  doubtless  mtended  not  only  for  the  pur 
of  Ihf  horse,  but  also  for  its  equipment,  which 
be  inrninphne  without  a  groom  ori*Iave.who 
be  bought  and  then  to  bo  mounted.     Uockli^ 
Ks  ttuil  the  sums  of  money  in  the  Servian 
are  not  given  in  asses  of  a  pound  weight,  but 
the  reduced  asses  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when 
IH^wrre  stnick  of  the  same  weight  as  the  sextans, 
two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of  the  orij^inal 
(K((/.  Ab,  p.  110.)    Zumpt  considers  thai 
les  of  the  old  wpir;ht  were  given  for  the  pur- 
thc  horsn.  and  300  (or  its  annual  provision  ; 
the  original  sum  has  been  retained  in  a 
I  ot  Varro  (equum  pubiicum  mille  asrarioru.m'^). 
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All  the  equites,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking, 
received  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  included 
in  the  19  equestrian  centuries  of  the  Servian  consti- 
tution ■.  but.  in  course  of  time,  wo  read  of  another 
class  of  equites  in  Roman  history,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive n  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  not  included 
in  the  if  centuries.  This  latter  class  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Livy'  m  his  account  of  the  *^iege  of  Veii, 
BO.  403.  He  says  that  during  the  siege,  when  Uia 
Romans  had  at  one  lime  suffered  great  disasterBt 
all  those  citizens  who  had  an  equestriun  fortune, 
and  no  horse  allotted  lo  them  iquihus  ccnjiiu  e^uater 
erat,  equi  pubtici  non  craal),  volunteered  to  serve  with 
Iheir  own  horses ;  and  he  adds,  that  from  this  time 
equites  first  began  lo  serve  with  their  own  hor«ea 
(iwm  primum  c^uim  mercre  equilea  caperunt).  The 
state  paid  them  {rertus  numtrrux  tcris  eit  assifrnaiuM) 
as  a  kind  of  comi>cnsation  for  serving  with  ihcir  own 
horses.  The  foot  soldiers  had  received  pay  a  few 
years  before;*  and  two  j'earB  artenvard.  B.C.  401. 
the  pay  of  the  equites  was  made  threefold  that  of 
the  infantry. ' 

From  ihe  year  B.C.  403,  there  were  therefore  two 
classes  of  Roman  knights:  one  who  received  tmrses 
from  the  state,  and  are  therefore  freqnenily  called 
tquttfi  tquo  publico,*  and  sometimes  FU^iiminrs  or 
7V(u«u/i,  the  latter  of  which,  according  to  Gotlling, 
IS  an  Etruscan  word  ;'  and  anotlt.^r  class,  who  serv- 
ed, when  they  were  required,  wiih  their  own  horses, 
but  were  not  classed  among  the  18  centuries.  Ai 
ihey  served  on  horseback,  they  were  culled  ojuitca  i 
and,  when  s|Mjkcn  of  in  opposition  lo  cavalry,  which 
did  not  consist  of  Roman  citizens,  Uiey  were  also 
called  cquitts  liomani ;  but  they  hud  no  legal  claim 
lo  the  name  of  equites,  since  in  ancient  limes  this 
title  was  strictly  confined  lo  those  who  received 
horses  from  the  state,  as  Pliny*  expressly  says, 
"  Eqmfum  nomen  subsigtd'oi  i  i  luriniM  equontm  pub- 
licorum." 

But  here  two  questions  arise.  Why  did  the 
equites,  who  belonged  to  the  13  centuries,  receive  a 
horse  from  the  state,  and  the  others  not  1  and  how 
was  a  person  admitted  into  each  class  lespcctively  t 
These  questions  have  occasioned  much  controversy 
among  modern  writers,  but  the  following  account  is 
perhaps  the  mo.st  satisfactory  : 

In  the  constituiiun  of  Servius  Tullius,  nil  the  Ro- 
man citizGfls  were  arranged  in  different  cIaBse.8  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  property,  and  it  may 
therefore  fairly  be  presumed  that  a  place  in  Ihe  cen- 
turies of  equites  was  determined  by  the  same  quali- 
fication. Uionysius' expressly  says  that  the  equites 
were  chosen  by  Servius  out  of  the  richest  and  most 
illustriuus  families  ;  and  Cicero,^  that  they  were  of 
the  highest  census  {censu  maxirno).  Livy'  also 
states  that  the  twelve  centuries  formed  by  Servius 
TuHiiJs  consisted  of  the  leading  men  of  ihe  stale. 
None  iif  these  writers,  however,  mentioa  the  prop- 
erly wliich  was  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  lo  a 
place  among  live  equites  ;  but  it  was  probably  of  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  latler  times  of  the  Republic, 
that  is.  four  limes  that  of  the  first  class.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  |xisf;esaed  the  requisite  property,  and 
whose  character  was  unblemished  (for  the  latter 
qualiticalion  appears  to  have  been  always  necessary 
m  the  ancient  times  of  the  Republic),  was  adinitled 
among  the  equites  of  ihe  Servian  constitution  ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  twelve  new  centuries 
were  created  in  order  to  include  all  those  i>er8on8  in 
the  state  who  possessed  the  necessary  qualifiraiions. 
Niebuhr,^'  however,  supposes  that  the  qualification 
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or  property  was  onl)'  necessary  for  admission  into 
thi'  twelve  new  cenlunes,  and  llial  the  sUlcment  of 
DiorjfBJus,  qtioied  above,  ought  to  be  confined  lo 
thef.e  centuries,  and  not  applied  to  the  whoI<*  eight- 
een IIo  mniniains  tliai  the  twelve  eentiirir's  eon- 
sistcxl  exclusively  of  plcbeinns ;  and  that  thf  mx  uhi 
centuries,  wliich  were  incorporated  by  Servius  into 
his  cuin'lia,  under  the  title  of  the  $cx  suffraffia,  coin- 
pr:sL»l  all  the  pstnoans,  indepenilent  of  the  amount 
of  properly  wliich  they  poasessed.  This  account, 
however,  d(K>a  not  seem  to  rest  on  aufficient  evi- 
dence ;  and  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  an  express 
iiiblaneo  of  a  patrician,  L.  Tar<iuitius,  U  C  468,  who 
was  compt'llerl,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  to  servo 
on  fixjt.'  That  Ihe  six  old  ccntunns  consisted  en- 
liff'Iy  of  patricians  is  most  prnbahlc,  since  ihc  pie- 
bciauB  would  certainly  not  have  been  admitted 
among  the  er|uile.s  at  nil  till  the  Servian  constitu- 
tion ;  and  as  by  this  constitunon  new  centimes 
were  created,  it  is  m>t  hkriy  that  any  plet»eians 
wfiuld  have  been  placed  among  the  ancient  six. 
I3iit  we  have  no  reasun  for  supposing  Uiat  these  six 
centuries  contained  the  \ehoU  body  of  patricians,  or 
Ihnt  the  twelve  consisted  entirrli/  of  plebeians.  W'e 
may  RUppose  that  those  patricians  who  belonged  to 
Lite  six  wpre  allowed  by  the  Servian  conslitutioTi  to 
continne  in  thrtn,  if  they  possessed  Ihn  reipnsitij 
proucrty;  and  that  all  other  persons  in  the  stnie, 
H'hether  patricians  or  plebeians,  who  possesseil  the 
rr^uisitc  property,  were  admitted  into  the  twelve 
nuvv  ccntunea.  That  the  latter  were  not  confmi'd 
to  plebeians  may  be  inrcrred  from  Livy.  who  savs 
that  they  consisted  of  the  leadm<;  men  in  tlie  slate 
(pnmartK  ciriliuia),  not  in  the  ct>mmonalty.  I 

As  vacancies  occurred  in  the  eighteen  centune«,  j 
the  dcKctendants  of  those  who  were  originally  eii- 1 
rolled  succeeded  to  their  places,  whether  plebeians 
or  patricians,  provided  they  had  not  dissipated  tUfjr 
pr(i>er!y  ;  forNiebubr  i^nes  loo  far  when  tie  asHorls 
Litat  (d)  vacancies  were  tilled  according  to  Itiith,  in- 
dependent of  any  property  qualilioiiiion.  Dut  in 
course  of  time,  as  population  and  wealth  increavd, 
the  numborof  persons  who  possesst^d  an  etinesinan 
Putune  also  increased  greatly ;  and  as  the  numlier 
of  equitcs  in  the  18  centuries  was  limited,  those 
persons  whose  ancestors  had  not  been  enroUeil  in 
the  centuries  could  not  receive  horses  from  the  slate, 
and  were  therefore  allowed  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  their  own  horses  among  the  cavalry,  instead  of 
the  infantry,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  have  done  Thus  arose  the  two  dislincl 
classes  of  equitesi  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  inspection  of  the  equiles  who  received  hor- 
ses from  the  state  belonged  lo  the  censors,  who  had 
the  power  of  depriving  an  eques  of  his  horse,  and 
reducing  him  lo  the  condition  of  an  a»rarian,"  and 
also  of  giving  the  vacant  horse  to  the  moai  distin- 
guished of  the  ptpiitcs  who  had  previously  sened  at 
their  own  expense.  For  these  purposes  they  madn, 
during  their  censorship,  a  public  inspection  in  the 
Forum  of  all  the  knights  who  possessed  public  hor- 
ge©  (equilalum  rfcniruofcunl  ,*'  equiium  untunoM  re- 
cogiioJicHnt*).  The  lri!>cs  were  taken  in  order,  and 
each  knight  was  suniiinoned  by  name.  Kvery  one, 
as  his  name  was  railed,  walked  past  the  censors, 
leading  his  hor.^.  This  ceremony  is  represented  on 
the  rever-ic  of  sonic  of  the  censorial  coins  which 
liave  bei'n  (whlisbed  hy  Spaiiheini,'  and  which  arc 
'Topied  in  the  annexed  w<jodcul8.  The  first  is  a  de- 
narius of  Ihe  Licinian  gi'u».  and  is  supjMised  hy 
Spanheint  to  have  been  struck  during  titc  censor- 


ship of  P.  Licinins  Crassus,  wlio  waa 
Julius  CKsar* 

The  nexi  is  the  reverse  of  one  of  ihc  c 
the  Kmperor  Claudius,  in  which  the  em] 
represented  sittmg,  while  a  knight  stands 
him  leading  his  liorse.  The  word  censor  is 
nndemealh,  which  title  we  know,  from  Uii 
sius.*  was  assumed  by  some  of  the  emperor 
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If  the  censors  had  no  fault  to  find  either  i 
eiiiirarter  of  the  knight  or  the  cqiiipmentji 
horse,  they  ordered  liim  to  pass  on  {troiluc  e; 
but  if.  on  Ihc  contrary,  they  considered  bim 
thy  of  his  rnnk,  they  struck  him  out  of  ttw 
kntghls,  and  deprived  hiin  of  Ids  horse,'  r>r 
Uim  lo  sell  it,^  with  the  iiilciilion.no  doubt,  I 
person  thus  degraded  should  refund  Uie 
which  had  been  advanced  to  him  for  its  pui 
Al  Iho  same  review,  those  equitcs  who  had 
the  regular  time,  and  wished  to  be  discharge 
accusli-imcd  lo  give  an  account  to  the  censor 
campaigns  in  which  ilicyhad  served,  and  wt 
dismissed  with  honour  or  disgrace,  a»  tbe>j 
have  deserved.^ 

This  review  of  the  equitcs  hy  the  ccmoi 
not  he  cnnfoundcd  with  Ihe  Kyvt/um  Tra* 
which  was  a  solemn  procession  of  the  hod, 
year  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis  (July).  The  pro 
started  from  the  Temple  uf  Mars  outside  tl 
and  passed  through  the  city,  over  the  Forum, 
the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  On  this  occas 
equitcs  were  always  crowned  Willi  ohvc  cl 
and  wore  their  state  dress,  the  trabea,  with 
honourable  distinctions  which  they  bad  ga: 
battle*  According  lo  Livy, '  this  annuulpro 
was  Ijrst  cstabli:«hed  by  the  censors  (^  Fabi 
P.  Dccios,  B  C.  3t)4  ;  liut.  according  to  Dmn; 
it  was  instituted  after  the  dofe^it  uf  Uie  Lain 
the  Lake  Kcgdhis.  of  whichun  account  was  I 
to  Koine  by  the  Dioscuri. 

It  may  be  asked,  liow  long  did  Ihc  knighl 
Ilia  public  horse,  and  a  vote  in  the  efjuesini 
tury  to  which  he  belonged  ^  On  this  snbj 
have  no  positive  information  ;  hut.  as  those 
who  served  with  iheir  own  horses  were  only 
lo  serve  for  ten  years  {siipcmtia,  ffT/wr«'ac), 
the  age  of  46,<*  we  may  presume  that  the  siii 
extended  to  those  who  served  with  the  publ 
ses,  provided  they  inshal  to  give  up  the  i 
For  it  is  certain  that  in  the  ancient  times 
Republic  a  knight  might  retain  his  horse  as ! 
he  pleased,  even  afler  he  had  entered  Ui« 

1.  (TmI.  Ciipitol.— Cic.  ProAtrh..  fi.— riin..  H.  N., 
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eoDlimied  able  to  discharge  the  du- 
knighl.     Thus  the  iwn  (^enft4>rs  M.  Livius 
r  and  C.  Claudius  Ncra,  in  B,C-  304,  were 
[tes:^  and  L    Scipio  Asialictin,  who  was 
of  hts  horse  by  the  censors  in  B  C.  186,* 
rlf  been  evnsor  in  B.C.  191.     This  is  also 
r  A  fragment  in  ihe  fuarth  book' of  Cicera'a 
NibUca,"  in  which  he  says,  cguilatuM,  in  quo 
ImuHi  ctiam  atnaiiu ;  by  which  he  evidently 
ial  most  of  tbe  seiiaiors  were  enabled  to 
0ie  Comitia  CenUimlii  in  ron.sri|iienee  of 
longing  to  the  equestrian  centuries.      But 
le  later  limes  of  the  Repubhc,  the  knifi^ts 
igcd  to  give  up  their  horses  on  entering  the 
ffld,  coaseq'iently,  ceased  to  belons  to  the 
m  centuries.    This  rcj^ulation  is  alluded  to 
(a^ment  of  Cicero  already  referred  to,  in 
^pHi  Kiy.-t  tliat  ninny  persons  were  anxious 
iscituiu  should  be  passed,  ordaining  that 
hor«^!3  should  he  restored  to  the  stale, 
^as,  in  all  probability,  passed  aAer- 
cr^  »ji  Niebuhr  observes,*  '•  when  Cicero 
Vo  speak  of  any  measure  as  intended. 
(.oppose  that  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
Xng  to  the  information  possesi^ed  by  Ci- 
later  than  the  date  he  iii^signs  to  Scipio's 
That  the  greater  number  of  the  equi- 
pubhco,  aAer  the  exclusion  of  senators 
equMtmn  centuries,  were  young  men,  is 
a  pasBage  in  the  work  of  Q.  Cicero,  De 
ontulatui* 
IQCslrian  centuries,  of  which  we  have  hith- 
1  treating,  were  only  regarded  as  a  division 
tny  ;  ihey  did  not  form  a  dinlinct  class  or 
ke  constitution.     The  cumniunity,  in  a  po- 
int of  view,  was  only  diviiloil  into  patri- 
I  plebeians ;  and  (he  equestrian  centuries 
rposcd  of  both.     But  in  the  year  BO.  U3. 
tas,  called  the  Ordo  Eque&tris,  was  formed 
K  by  Ihe  lex  Scmprnnia,  which  was  intrcH 
C.  Gracchus      By  this  law  all  the  judlces 
iclioscn  from  those  citizens  who  possessed 
bun  fortmic.*     We  know  very  little  re- 
Lbe  proviMiuns  of  this  law  ;  but  it  appears 
IcJl  Servilia  repetundanim,  pnsaed  1H  years 
I.  ibat  every  person  who  was  to  be  chosen 
K  required  to  be  above  30  and  tinder  50 
IgB,  lu  have  eillier  an  equus  pohlicus,  or  to 
Bd  by  his  Ibrtiine  to  possess  one,  and  not 
tnator,    The  number  of  judices  who  were 
pearly  was  chosen  from  this  class  by  the 
bonus.* 

name  of  equiles  had  been  originally  ex- 

V-'!-  •'■  ,  <  ^vbo  posseased  the  public  horses 

^  -i  with  their  own  liorses,  it  now 

!       , ,       i  to  nil  those  persona  who  were 

l^y  Uieir  fortunes  to  act  as  judices,  in  wbieh 

i  word  is  usually  used  by  Cicero.    Pliny," 

■ys  (hat  those  persons  who  possessed  the 

fortune,  hut  did  not  serve  as  equitea, 

called  }udfffa.  and  thai  the  nfimc  of  equi- 

Iways  cunJined  to  Ihe  posae^so^s  of  the 

J.      I'hia  may  have  lieeii  the  correct  use 

but  custom  had  long  since  given  the 

equitea  to  the  judirea  chosen  in  accord- 

Ihe  h?x  Semprunia. 

e  reform  of  .Sulla,  which  entirely  deprived 
nan  order  of  the  right  of  being  chosen  as 
d  the  p-iMing  of  the  lex  Aurelia  (fl  C.  701, 
amed  (hnt  ihe  Judices  should  be  chosen 
senators,  efjuites,  and  tribuni  vrani,  the 
of  Uie  ord^r.  says  Pliny,  was  stdl  main- 


3T.)-a.  |Ut..  xiui.,  44.)—].  (c.  3.)— 4.  (i., 
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iained  by  the  publicani,'  or  farmers  of  the  publk 
taxes.  W'e  find  tliat  the  pnblicani  were  aJmobt  al- 
ways called  equites,  not  because  any  particular  rank 
was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the 
farmmg  of  the  taxes,  bat  because  the  state  was  not 
accustomed  to  let  them  to  any  one  who  did  not 
possess  a  considerable  fortune.  Ttius  the  pnblica- 
ni are  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  identical 
with  the  equestrian  order."  {Vid  Pdbucani.)  The 
consulship  of  Ciecro,  and  the  active  part  which  the 
knight.*^  then  look  in  suppres-sing  the  conspiracy  *if 
Catiline,  tended  still  farther  to  increase  the  puwoi 
and  inllufncc  of  the  equestrian  order;  and  "from 
that  time,"  says  Pliny,'  "it  became  a  third  body 
Uorpu4)  jn  the  slate,  and  to  the  title  of  Senatu* 
ropuliisque  Rt>maj»uM  tbcro  began  to  be  added  Et 
Egyestnf  Ordo." 

In  B.C.  67,  a  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
them  which  tended  to  separate  them  still  farther 
from  the  plebs.  By  the  lex  Uoscia  Othouis,  passed 
in  that  year,  the  iirat  fourteen  seats  in  the  theatre 
behind  the  orchestra  were  given  to  the  equites,* 
which,  according  to  Cicero*  and  VeUeius  Patercu- 
Ins,*  was  only  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  privi- 
lege,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Livy^  when  he  says 
that  special  seals  were  set  apart  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imus  for  the  senators  and  equiles.  They  also  pos- 
ses.^ed  the  riglit  of  wearing  the  elavus  angusius 
(fid.  Clxvu»,  p.  265),  and  subsequently  obtained 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  waa 
originally  confincil  to  the  equites  equo  publico. 

The  number  uf  equites  increased  greatly  under 
the  early  emperors,  and  all  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  order,  provided  ihcy  possessed  the  requisite 
property,  without  any  inquiry  into  their  churacter, 
or  into  the  free  birth  of  ihcir  father  and  grandfather, 
which  had  always  been  required  by  the  censors  un- 
der the  llepublic.  Properly  bename  now  the  only 
qualiJioation  ;  and  the  order,  in  consequence,  grad- 
ually began  to  lose  all  the  consideration  which  it 
had  acquired  during  the  later  limes  of  the  llepab- 
lic.  Thus  Horace  says,  with  no  small  degree  of 
contempt, 

"  Si  quadrimfreniu  9cx  9tpttm  milia  de^unif 
PUhs  eris.'* 

Augustus  formed  a  select  class  of  eqoites,  cob- 
siating  of  those  equites  who  possessed  the  properly 
of  a  senator,  and  the  old  requirement  of  free  birth 
up  to  the  grandfather.  He  permitted  this  class 
to  wear  the  latua  cUeut*  and  also  allowed  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  to  be  chosen  from  them  as 
well  as  the  senators,  and  gave  them  the  option,  at 
Ihe  termination  of  their  ofllce,  toTcmain  in  the  sen- 
ate or  return  to  the  equestrian  order. ^'  This  class 
of  knights  was  diiillnguished  by  the  special  title 
illutiret  (sometimes  intig-ntt  and  vpUndidi)  equites 

The  formation  of  this  distinct  class  tended  to 
lowDr  the  others  still  more  in  public  estimation.  In 
llie  ninih  rear  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  an  attempt 
was  made  to  improve  llje  order  by  requiring  the  old 
qualiticalions  of  free  birth  up  to  the  grandfather, 
and  by  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  wear  the  gold 
rinfj  uiilf'.^s  he  posscs-sit'd  thin  quaTifiration.  This 
regul^ition,  however,  was  of  little  avail,  as  the  em* 
perors  frequently  admitted  frecdmen  into  theeque^ 
irian  order  '■  When  private  persons  were  no  longer 
appointed  judices,  the  necessity  for  a  distinct  claas 
in  the  community,  like  tbe  equestrian  order,  ceased 
entirely ;  and  the  gold  ring  came  at  length  to  be 
worn  by  all  free  citizens.     Even  slaves,  after  theii 
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manumission,  were  alla\Tcd  to  wear  it  by  special 
permi65ion  from  the  emperor,  which  appears  to  have 
occa  iieuaily  gnintct],  pnivided  the  patronus  con- 
tented.* 

Haring  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  equestrian 
order  to  its  final  extmction  as  a  distinct  class  in  the 
community,  we  iimal  now  return  lo  the  cquites 
equo  publico,  who  formed  the  18  equestrian  centu- 
riefi.  This  class  still  existed  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  Republic,  but  had  entirely  ceased  to  serve  as 
''  (fse-soldiers  in  the  anny.  the  cavalry  of  llie 
Roman  legions  no  longer  consisted,  aa  in  the  time 
of  Polyhtus,  of  Komati  equites,  but  their  place  was 
aupphed  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  states.  U  is 
evident  thai  Cicsar,  in  his  Uallic  wars,  posscasetl  no 
Roman  cavalry.*  When  he  went  to  an  inlerview 
wiib  Ariovjstus.  and  was  obliged  to  take  caralry 
with  him,  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  dare  to  trust 
his  safety  to  the  Galhc  cavalry,  and  therefore 
mounted  his  legionary  sitldii'rs  u|wn  their  horses." 
Tlic  Roman  eqiiitcs  are,  however,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  llie  Ualiic  and  civ:l  wars,  hut  never  as 
common  soldiers  ;  thry  were  officers  attached  to 
the  slafTof  the  general,  or  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  allies,  or  sometimes  the  legions.* 

After  the  year  B.C.  50,  there  were  no  censors  in 
the  state,  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that  for 
some  years  no  review  of  the  body  took  place,  and 
that  llie  vacancies  were  not  filled  up.  When  Ao- 
guaius.  however,  took  upon  himself,  in  B  C.  Z9, 
the  pra-fectura  niorum,  he  frequently  reviewed  the 
troops  of  equite.i,  and  restored,  according  to  Sueto- 
nius,* the  long-negk'ctcd  custom  of  the  solemn 
procession  {trarutrtctia) ;  by  which  wc  are  probably 
to  understand  that  Augustus  conneeled  the  review 
of  the  knights  {recogniiio)  with  the  annual  procession 
HransvecUo)  of  the  15lh  of  July.  Fruiu  this  lime 
hcsc  cqiiiles  fonncd  an  honanrabJo  corps,  from 
which  ail  Hie  higher  ofliccrs  in  the  army*  and  the 
chief  iiiiigislrates  in  the  state  were  chosen.  Ad- 
mission into  this  body  was  equivalent  to  an  intro- 
duction into  public  life,  and  iviis  therefore  esteemed 
a  great  privilege;  whence  we  find  it  recorded  in 
inscriptions  that  such  a  person  was  equo  publico  ho- 
notatut,  exonmJus,  Ac,  by  the  emperor.'  If  a 
young  man  was  not  admitted  into  this  body,  he  was 
excluded  from  all  civd  olfices  of  ary  importance, 
except  in  tnuniclpal  towns;  and  also  from  all  rank 
in  the  army,  with  the  ejtccpTion  of  centurion. 

All  those  equites  who  were  not  employed  in  ac- 
tual service  were  obliged  to  reside  at  Rome,*  where 
they  were  allowed  to  fdl  tlie  lower  magistracies, 
which  entitled  a  |)er!juii  to  adnil^siuu  into  the  sen- 
ate. They  were  diviilcd  into  six  turraE,  each  of 
which  was  cotmnanded  by  an  ofEcer,  who  is  fre- 

Juenlly  mentioned  in  inscriptions  aa  Sevir  eguitum 
tiwi.,rvrma  i.,  u.,  dec,  or,  commonly,  Scvir  turm^ 
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or  Sevir  turtnmrvm  cqutium  Rom^nomm. 
time  that  the  equitrs  bestowed  the  title  of' 
Juvenhitis  upon  Cams  and  Lucius  Csesar,  tt 
sons  of  Augustus,*  it  became  the  custom  1 
this  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Scvir.  upon  \h 
ble  successor  to  the  throne,  when  he  firaC 
into  public  lifu  and  was  presented  viih  a 
puhlicus.* 

The  practice  of  filling  all  the  htgbcr  office 
stale  from  these  equites  appears  to  have  ci 
aa  long  as  Home  was  ihc  centre  of  the  gov* 
find  the  residence  of  ilic  emperor.  'I'hey  a 
tioned  in  the  time  of  Severus'  and  of  Ca; 
and  perhaps  later.  Aflcr  the  time  of  Dii 
iho  ei^nites  became  only  a  city  guard,  un 
command  of  the  Pnnfectus  Vigilum ;  bat  U 
reluiiied,  m  the  time  of  Valentinianus  aod 
A.D.  364,  the  second  rank  in  the  city,  ai 
not  subject  to  corporeal  punishment.' 

The  prcrcdmg  account  of  the  equites  ti 
principally  taken  from  the  essay  of  Zumpt 
referred  to ;  tn  which,  and  to  the  valuable  i 
Marquardt,  Iftsloria  Eqmtuni  liomanorum  i 
Berlin.  1840,  the  reader  ja  referred  for  a  ft 
planution  of  tht>se  points  which  have  been  n 
rily  treated  with  brevity  m  this  article.  Kei 
the  Maeitter  Kfjuitum,  rul.  Dictatoi,  p,  36 
EQllCLEUS  or  ECUIXUS  was  an  inai 
of  torture,  which  is  supp<tsed  to  have  ti 
called  because  it  was  in  the  fonn  of  a  hers 
have  no  description  of  its  form  given  by  ad' 
ancient  writers,  but  it  appears  not  lo  have 
^n-eatly  from  the  crux.*  It  appears  to  b4' 
commonly  used  at  Home  in  taking  the  eviA 
slaves.'' 

•EQKLTS  ii^TToi).  the  Horee.  Tlie  nativ 
try  of  this  animal  is  unknown.  The  Hoi 
higtily  eMccmed  among  the  Eg>'plians.  who 
to  have  had  an  excellent  bre^,  and.  beside 
required  for  the  army  and  private  use,  mar 
sold  to  foreign  traders  who  visited  the  o 
Among  the  0  reeks,  the  public  games,  wlien 
formed  so  cimsplcuous  a  part,  always  Induce 
attention  lo  be  paid  to  this  noble  animal 
Greek  horse  appears  to  have  been  quite  e 
size,  if  any  idea  can  l>c  formed  of  its  pro| 
from  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  frieze  of  the  Par 
forming  part  of  the  Elgin  marblea.  Flaxmar 
in  terms  of  high  eologium  of  ibe  manner  in 
these  steeds  are  represented  by  the  antait. 
beholder,"  he  remarks,  ••  i«  charmed  with  ll 
like  lightness  and  elegance  of  their  mak< 
although  the  relief  is  not  above  an  inch  fr 
tiackground,  and  they  arc  so  much  smalJc 
nature,  we  can  scarcely  sufl'cr  reason  to  pi 
us  that  Ihcy  are  not  alive"  Horses  were 
Attica  for  comparatively  high  prices,  not  < 
account  of  their  utility,  and  the  diflieuUy  ofl 
them,  but  from  the  disposition  of  the  Allien 
extravagance  and  display  :  while  the  knigh 
espciiHivo  horses  for  miliiarj-  service  and 
siorm  at  the  festivals,  and  while  men  of  u 
and  high  rank  trained  ihcm  for  the  gam 
races,  there  arose,  particularly  among  the 
men,  an  excessive  passion  for  horses,  of 
Aristophanes  gives  an  example  in  the  CIoik 
which  is  recorded  by  several  ancient  writ 
thai  many  persons  were  impoverished  by  1 
them.     I'he  price  of  a  common  horse  wai 
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bul  a  good  saildle-horsp,  or  a  horse  for  run- 
cfauiot- races,  according  to  Aristophanes, 
rels-tf  minas.  Somelimes.  however,  fashion, 
9  for  hursvs,  raiseil  their  price  beyond  all 
Thus  thirteen  talrnis  were  given  for  Bu- 
IB.'  I'he  Kuinan.s,  if  nature  had  not  furuish*;!! 
les  Witt)  a  proud  and  lofly  ai!tinn,  used  to  Uo 
Bf  wood  and  weights  lo  iheir  paslcrn  Juints, 
>el  them  to  hft  ihcir  feet,  a  practice  particu- 
|uired  to  go  safely,  skilluUy,  un<l  with  case 
Wer,  in  the  amble.  This  was  the  favounte 
fch  the  Riimana.  The  Greeks  trifd  iticir 
kj  a  bcU.  and  other  loud  and  suddeo  noi^^. 
rsPS  as  were  worn  out,  and  unfit  to  serve 
troops,  were  tunK'd  out,  and,  as  a  mark  v[ 
n,  were  branded  in  the  jaw  with  the  figure 
le  or  a  wheel.  Virgii  says  that  the  ileet- 
9  among  the  Greeks  came  from  Epirus; 
of  Corinth,  however,  were  also  reiuark- 
Ibcir  excellence,  and  the  breed  was  traced 
the  register  tMwks  lo  Pegasus.  It  was  cus- 
to  mark  hnrses  ot  this  breed  with  a  kupjia 
shoulder,  whence  the  term  Kornariac  (ao. 

JTOI  {fpavoi)  were  clubs  or  aocictics  estab- 
br  charitable  or  convivial  purposes,  or  fur 
Fbey  were  very  common  at  Athens,  and 
le  temper  of  the  people,  who  were  both  so- 
generous.  The  tf'nn  fpai'oz,  in  the  sense 
Tivial  party,  is  of  ancient  date.'  It  resem- 
'  picnics,  or  the  German  pikmUcs,  and  was 
led  Stitrvov  imo  ffiri/itfJof  or  «t^  trvfi6o7Mv: 
rery  guest  bruught  las  own  dish,  or  (to  save 
one  was  deputed  to  cater  for  the  rest,  and 
rd  repaid  by  contributions.  { Vid.  Dsip- 
club»  that  were  formed  at  Athens  used 
her  at  stated  periods,  as  once  a  month  ; 
memlicr  wan  bound  to  pay  his  subscrip- 
licU(as  well  as  the  society  itselfj  was  caUed 
told  the  members  ipaviarai.  If  a  ny  member 
pay. the  sum  was  made  up  by  the  president, 
K.  aiso  called  Tr?.f//>tjr?;f  ipuvov,  win*  afler- 
(eovcrcd  it.  if  he  could,  frum  the  defaulter. 
tfiiiyov  often  means  simply  tn  pay  the  sub- 
u  Xei~av  or  ttcT^eireii^  to  make  default.* 
were  also  associations  under  this  name  fur 
of  mutual  relief,  resembling  in  some  dc- 
iViendly  or  benefit  societies  ;  but  with  this 
erenee,  that  the  relief  which  Ihcy  af- 
Dot  (as  it  is  with  us)  ba^ed  upon  uny 
id  ©r  natural  contingencies,  but  was  given 
'«,  la  such  poor  metntiers  as  stood  in  need 
)ke  Athenian  societies  do  not  appear  to  have 
a  common  fund  by  regular  subscriptiuns, 
ia  prrth.ible  that  the  sum  which  eacli  mera- 
!  :o  advance,  in  case  of  need,  was 
iciod.     If  a  man  was  reduced  lo 

;rc*s  for  money  from  any  cause,  he 

the  members  of  his  club  for  assistance ; 

etl  tTv^Xtynv  Ifiasov  :  those  whoadvan- 

id  ipavti^iv  aiffy  :  the  relief  was  con- 

n,  n'payable  by  the  borrower  when 

stances,     Iscus*  reckons  among  the 

,  ii  ipi'ivuv  6<^^.^/iara  eia~crrija-^ftc- 

h  WT  may  infer  that  each  conlrihulor 

ed  to  reciiver  the  sum  ho  had  lent.     For 

ery  of  »uch  loans,  and  (itr  the  decision  nf 

Ics,  there  were  epaviKal  AUai,  in  which 

and  equitable  kmd  of  justice  was  ad- 

Plain*  disapproved  of  lawsuits  in  biich 

Mid  would  not  allow  them  in  his  Kcpubhc. 

kitt  conleofLs  that,  wherever  the  term  fpa- 


)U.  Erun,  of  AUicDft,  vol.  i..  p.  101,  Innal.}— 3. 
[lb.,  NuW.,  13.^—3.  (II.1  J.,  Od.,  i.,  SM.)— 4. 
.Mi  ;  c.  McmI-.MT;  p.  Anito».,77fl.>— i 
,1Mt— 0  (Leg.,  XI.,  p.  W6.) 


voc  ia  applied  to  an  established  society,  it  mean* 
only  a  convivial  club,  and  tliat  there  were  no  regu- 
lar associations  for  the  purposes  of  charity ;  bul 
others  have  held  a  dilTcrent  opinion.*  It  is  not 
probable  that  many  permanent  societies  were  form- 
ed with  the  sale  view  of  feasting.  We  know  that 
at  Athens,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Grecian  Repub- 
lics, there  were  clubs  for  various  purposes,  Doliticai 
as  well  as  social ;  the  meml)ers  of  which  would 
naturally  meet,  and  dine  together  at  certain  periods 
Such  were  the  religious  companies  (^diaaoi),  the 
commercial  {ffurofUKai),  and  some  others*  Unions 
of  this  kuid  were  called  by  ihe  general  name  of  ^rai- 
piat,  and  were  often  converted  to  mischievous  ends, 
such  as  bribery,  overawing  the  public  assembly,  or 
influencing  courts  of  justice.'  In  the  days  of  the 
Kunmn  Kmpire,  friendly  societies,  under  the  name 
of  epavoi,  were  frequent  among  the  Greek  cities, 
bul  were  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  emperors 
as  leading  to  political  coiuhiuations.*  The  gttds,  or 
fraternities  for  mutual  aid,  among  the  ancient  .Sax- 
ons, resembled  the  Ipavoi  of  the  Greeks.*  Com- 
pare altio  the  ayairai,  or  luvc-feasta  of  the  early 
Chnstiaas. 

The  word  Ipavoc  ia  ollen  used  metaphorically,  lo 
signify  any  contribuliuns  or  friendly  advance  of 
money. 

•EREBINTHUS  (^p««ivfiof),  a  sort  of  small  pea 
or  vetch,  Chickpea.  "  Of  the  three  species  or  vaii- 
elies  of  the  ip^^o-tfof  noticed  by  Dioscorides.  the 
only  one  that  can  be  satisfactorily  determined,"  ob- 
serves Adams.  "  is  the  itpior,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  Ciccr  anrtiinitm^'* 

*ERE'TR1A  TERRA  ('Epcrpioc  yv), ,  Erctrian 
Earth,  an  impure  argij.  of  a  snow-while  colour,  ob- 
tained near  the  city  of  Erctria,  in  Eubcea.' 

EKGA'STU'LUM  was  a  private  prison  attached 
to  most  Roman  farms,  called  career  riutkuM  by  Jn- 
venal,"  where  ilie  slaves  were  made  to  work  in 
chains.  It  appears  to  have  been  usually  undci 
grou[)d.  and,  according  to  Columella,*  ougiit  to  he 
lighted  by  narrow  windows,  which  fchoiild  he  too 
hiuh  from  the  ground  to  be  touched  by  the  hand. 
The  BJavoa  confincil  in  an  ergastiihim  were  also 
employed  to  cultivate  the  fields  in  chains.^*  Slaves 
who  had  displeased  their  masters  were  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  crgastiitum ;  and  in  the  same 
place  all  slaves  who  could  not  be  depended  upon,  or 
were  barbarous  in  their  habits,  were  regularly  kept. 
A  iTUbtworthy  sl^ive  had  the  care  of  theergastulum, 
and  was,  ihcrefurc,  called  crpaxtulariuM}^  Accord- 
ing to  PIuLtirch,"  these  prisons  arose  inconsequence 
ol'  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
great  numbLT  of  barbarous  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  the  conquered  lands.  In  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  many  enactments 
were  mailr  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves  ; 
and,  among  other  salutary  measures,  Hadrian  abol- 
ished the  ergastula,  which  must  have  been  liable  to 
great  abuse  in  the  hands  of  tyrannical  masters." 
For  farther  information  on  the  subject,  vid.  Brisso- 
nius,  Antiq.  SeUct.,  ii.,  9. — Ijpsius,  Elect.,  ii.,  IS.— 
OjH.'ra,  vol.  i.,  p.  317,  ic. — GolLling,  Getch.  der  Jtbnt. 
S/aaist-,  p.  135. 

•ERICA  [ipitiTj  or  f/»«i'<i3),  the  Tree-heath,  or 
Erica  arlwreoj  mentioneu  by  Theophrastus  and  Di- 
oscorides.'* 


I .  ( Vid.  Solttiu.,  De  Usnnt,  e.  9.— OIm.  ad  jaa  Alt.  iit  Run., 
anri  HrnUil.,  AnimaJv.  in  Siil.,  referred  lo  in  Meii>r^  Att.  Pnx*-, 
|)  MO.)— I.  (B&ckh,  PiiU  Com.  uf  Alhcos,  i.,  p.  SS8,  SSO.)— 3. 
iTbucjtl.,  iii^  B3.— Dsmosth.,  Do  Coron.,  33tf.— TbirlwaU,  Gr. 
lli«t.,  vol.  iv^  p.  96.)— i.  (Plm..  Ep.,  1.,  1)3,  M.)-a.  (Tuincr'i 
Uicl.oftbe  AiM!]o-S<xoB«,W.,  10.}— A.  (Tbcvphrui.,  H.  P.,  viii., 
1, — Diowtr.,  II.,  I2ft, — Adnin*,  Anr«i)<l.,  ».  r.) — 7.  (Diiarur.,  t., 
i:0.)~».  (iiv..  W-)— 0.  (i.,  fl.)— 10.  il'lin.,  H.  N.,  i»iii.,  7.  ft  4  — 
Flor^  ill..  !».)— It.  (Colum.,  i.,  8.)— IS.  (Tib.  Graceh.,  a>— 13. 
(Sput.,  KaiJr.,  18-  rumptuvcl  witb  G«iu*,  i.,  &&.)— V4  vtVw 
ptiTiut.,U.  P,  I., 23;  n.,  IL— DK»pflr,i.,VT  ^ 
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ERYTItRODANUM. 


ESSEDA. 


ERI'CrUS  was  a  military  engine,  full  of  sharp 
spikes,  which  was  placed  by  the  gale  of  the  camp 
lo  prcTpni  the  approach  of  the  eueiiiy.^ 

•KRLN'EUS  (fpu'Mf),  ihc  Wild  Ktg-tree,  or  Fi«uf 
Carud,  L.     {Vtd.  Ficub.)* 

•EUrNUS  (//ja-of),  according  lo  Sprengel,  the 
CAfupanuia  Enmis.  Matlhiolus  and  liauhin,  liow- 
cvcr,  are  quito  undecided  about  it.' 

•EPIOOOPON  AENAPON.  ibe  Collon-trce.  or 
Gotfjfpium  arbareum.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  It  in  the  ntllowing  line :  "  <^uiJ  nemora  Mifuopum, 
nttli  eanrrUia  lanaV* 

•KHU'UILIS,  ihe  Heron.     (Vtd.  Ardka.) 

KKOTIA  or  KKOTIDIA  (Epono  or  'EpwniJjo) 
was  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  ct>lebrated 
in  the  Bceolian  town  of  Thespio;.  It  look  place 
every  fifth  year,  und  m  honour  of  Eros,  tlie  princi- 
pal divinity  of  ihc  Thespians.  Uespociing  llio  par- 
ticuliirti  nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  Wiis  sol- 
entnized  with  itontests  in  music  and  gymnastics.* 
The  worship  of  Eros  aeema  to  have  been  establish- 
ed at  'iliespiK  from  the  earliest  times  ;  and  the  an- 
cient syinl>olic  repress niation  of  iho  god,  a  rude 
stone  (lipjof  ?./6of},  continued  lo  be  looked  upon 
urith  particular  reverence,  even  when  sculpiuro  had 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  among  the 
Greeks' 

•ERU'CA,  I.  a  species  of  Palmer  or  Cank- 
cr*worm,  very  injurious  to  trees,  the  Icarca  and 
btoQsoms  of  which  it  eats  completely  ofl*.  Tliis 
scourge  of  vegetation  is  produced,  according  to 
Pliny,  during  a  humid  season,  and  one  only  muder- 
Hely  wann.' 

*][.  The  hei'b  Rocket,  or  Brassica  Eruc^  the 
tame  with  the  e^^ufiov  of  the  Greeks.  The  seed 
were  used  by  the  ancicnls  as  a  condiment  in  food, 
and  were  employed  in  place  of  mustard  in  Iberia. 
They  viere  also  used  us  an  aphn^disiac.  Dioscuri- 
de«*  and  Pliny'  make  mention  of  two  kinds,  the  *a- 
tirum  and  o^tMr,  the  latter  being  the  wild  kind. 
Sihthorp  found  this  plant  at  Athens,  and  also  uiiiung 
the  vineyards  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. — 
The  Greek  name  tb^ufiov  comes  from  ct',  and  C(-^C< 
"  broth,"  indicating  its  being  employed  in  seasoning 
broth ,  the  Latin  appellation  is  explained  by  Pliny, 
with  reference  lo  the  pungent  properties  of  Rocket, 
**  q\U)d  vdltcando  linguam  qmui  erodttt." 

•ERVLM,  the  Tare,  or  Ervum  Ervtlia,  the  same 
with  the  Greek  opoCoQ.  Tho  ancient  writers  speak 
of  two  kinds,  Ihe  galtimm  and  tylvestrc.  Dioscori- 
dea'*  subdivides  the  former  into  tlin  red  and  the  white, 
from  the  colour  of  the  ilowers  Aristotle,  Cuiujnel- 
to,"  and  Pliny"  timkf^  im^niion  of  ii  as  used  to  fnticn 
cattle.  The  modern  Greeks  sliU  call  it  po^t,  applying 
this  namo  tn  hnih  the  cultivated  and  the  wild  kind.'' 

•ERYNG  II:M  O'/iwyyiov),  the  herb  Eryngo.  uLh- 
erwise  called  Sea-huhn  or  Sca^hoUy.  "Eryngo," 
Mys  Woodville.  "  is  supposed  to  be  the  ^pv^jiov 
of  Dioscorides,*"*  Sprengel,  however,  makes  the 
^pvyyiov  of  Theophraitiis"  to  be  the  Eryngium  mari- 
limufn,  but  Stackhouse  prefers  the  Etyngium  cam- 
pestre.  Sprentfcl.  in  his  R.  H.  H..  refers  Ihc  ///lyjr- 
tov  tif  Dioacondea  to  the  Eryngiurn  planum,  but  m 
his  edition  of  Dioscnridca  ho  admits  his  uncertainty 
about  the  species." 

•ERYTHUOD'ANUM  ((>vfl^w<laior).  "  It  can 
admit  of  no  doubt,*'  observes  Adams,  "  that  the 
k(n^(>66avov  oi  Dioscorides  and  Galen*'  is  the  Ruhm 


1.  (Ctes.,  Bell.  Ctr.,  iii.,67,— SoUntt,  ip.  Non.,  xviii..  10.— Lip- 
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—7.  (n.  N..  «»U,  M.M-  (»-.  no.)-0.  (11.  N.,  XX.,  13.)-10. 
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(BOlnrbeck,  FlormCl*«««,p.  I88.)-14.  (iu..  Jl.)-I5.  (H.  P., 
•i.,  I.>— !«.  (AilaJM,  AppcwL,  >.  T.)— 17.  (lu.  140.) 


tinctoTuyh  or  dyer's  Madder.    Sprengel 
to  qucslic  A  whether  the  kfn>6i&mfav  tA 
tus*  be  the  same,  and  hesitates  wh^fUier  ttti 
the  Hubta  lucida,  Galium  fryr%alum,  Sin  ,  iir  i 
p<rttla  odorata.     StaekhiiuM.'.  however,  hulils! 
to  be  the  litifna  titirtotMm  ''" 

•ERYTH  ROPIJS  irpt/dftonovt),  a  bhil  mmli 
in  the  Arcs  of  Aristophanes.*    It  v 
bly.  nccordmg  lo  Adanis,  either  tlic 
hpax  ealidfiM)  or  the  BUitwk  {HaUus  iij-ufl/ifu'i 

•EKY  THRON'll  M  (fpt'Spuvtai'),  a  phot,  '" 
which  it  is  dilTicult  to  form  any  certain  opim 
is  must  probably,  however,  what  is  caM  ~ 
tooth,  or  Erythr(mtum  Dens  CawM.* 

ERYC'i'E'RES  (ipnicrf/pti)  was  the 
the  Spartan  staves  who  followed  their  matienlS] 
wars,  and  who  appear  to  have  been,  in 
liiiK.',  iiiQuiJinitttd.    The  name  is  snppoficdl 
to  liavti  been  given  tu  ihem  in  allusion  to  i 
of  drawing  {cpvKtiv)  the  woundetl  from 

•E.SCI1  ARUS  {iaxapoi),  the  name  of  t( 
ly  noticed  by  Albenaeus,  and  called  also  nt 
delet  supposes  it  a  specits  or  variety  ofl' 

ly,  I'tcuronecUi  xtAea  ' 

ESOPTRON  (;ooxTpov)     {Vtd.  Snci 

ESSEDA'lUI.     (Kirf.  EtsED*.) 

E  SSEDA  or  E'SSEDUM  (from  the  Critic 
a  carriage*),  the  name  of  a  chariot  used, 
in  war,  by  the  Britons,  the  Gauls,  and  Bdg*,' 
also  by  the  Germans." 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Cssar,^ 
agreeably  to  the  remorka  of  Uiodorus  Siculoft.^ 
method  of  using  the  essedum  in  the  ancient 
array  was  very  similar  to  the  practice  of  thcGi 
in  like  heroic  ages,  as  described  by  Homer, 
the  article  Cobrub.  p.  332,  323.     The  principal] 
ference  seems  to  have  been  that  the  essedum^ 
stronger  and  more  ponderous  than  the  A'^^xtf;' 
it  was  o\w.n  before  instead  of  behind  ;  and 
confaequence  of  these  circumslances  and  the 
of  the  polo,  the  owner  was  able,  whenever  he 
ed,  to  run  along  the  pole  {it  Uinone  Bntttna»\ 
iti^'),  and  even  to  raise  himsdf  upon  the  yol 
then  lo  retreat  with  the  greatest  speed  into  tbaj 
of  the  car,  which  he  drove  with  extraordinary  i 
neas  and  akUl.    It  appcar^e,  aUo,  that  these  csi 
purposely  made  as  noisy  as  possible,  probably' 
creaking  and  clanging  of  the  wheels  (atrepit* 
rum  ;^*  Eiscda   muifuomrta*^);  and   that    Ibis 
done  in  order  to  strike  dismay  into  the  enemy. 
formidable  Uritish  warnors  who  drove  these 
iolB,  the  ^'carbonic"  of  Ossian.  were  called  in 
essedarii.**     There  were  about  4000  of  them  if 
army  of  Oafisibclaiinus."    Having  been  a 
Lhty  ^vcre  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  cladi 
shows  at  Rnme.  and  seem  to  have  hcen  gr 
Tuurites  with  the  people."     They  must  haraj 
the  highest  rank  in  Ihe  armies  of  their  owti 
and  Tacitus"  observes  that  the  driver  of 
ranked  above  his  fighting  companion,  which 
the  reverse  of  the  Greek  usage. 

The  eascdiim  was  adopted  for  purposes  ofl 
veniencc  and  luxury  among  the  Iloninr-'^  "  '* 
mentiuris  the  useofit  on  oneoccasi" 
of  the  people  as  a  piece  of  cxtraw!  ; 
the  time  of  Seneca  il  seems  to  have  be«tt 
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for  he^  reckons  the  sound  of  the 

jntea"  among  lliose  noises  which 
■- '  him.  As  used  hy  ilie  llumanii.  the 
.<-  difTc-red  from  (he  ciiiium  in  this, 
..  \;  AS  dmwn  by  one  horso  (see  wood- 
s5?>,  Uio  essedum  always  by  a  pair.  The 
must  hnve  been  similur  to  the  Covinub, 
I^C  iliat  the  lutter  had  a  cover. 
Eli  LAI  (ri-Aatj,  Worms  This  term  is  used  by 
?k  wntera  on  Natural  History  in  much  the 
sense,  aud  with  the  same  latitude,  as  lEic 
Lena  Vcrmei  is  applied  by  Cuvier  and  our 
induts.  "  The  names  oi  worms,  aNwAi?|, 
Uwit,  in  Greek,  and  Vermes  in  lAtin,  were 
by  the  ancients,"  observes  Griffith,  "to 
i;  oertain  animals  which  to  a  certain  degree 
uited,wjth  much  more  reference,  however,  to 
flonijated  form  of  body  than  to  the  softness 
^ir  cncnposition.  Dut,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
i''->:'\i  had  three  words  for  these  beings,  each 
tthicli  had  iis  peculiar  Bignitic^tion.  Frooi  what 
ibMleteUd  us  of  his  duu^fjf  (a  word,  the  root  of 
Mt  is  andoubiedly  0xo^i6f.  'tortuous'),  it  is  ev- 
UUiat  it  applied  to  all  the  animals  which  exiiib- 
i  the  fonn  of  the  common  wonn,  or  rather,  pcr- 
s.  whose  moveuients  weie  tortuous,  whatever 
it  be  the  nature  of  the  change  which  they  were 
MQontly  to  undergo.  It  would  seem,  however, 
■  was  more  espe^^ially  applied  to  the  fir»t  de- 
mil  development  in  insects,  to  the  state  in 
K  Ibey  appear  on  issuing  from  the  egg  ol  the 
HL  Aristotle  certainly  extends  its  applic^uion 
intber  than  to  insects.  Such,  however,  is  not 
Ease  with  .fllian.  In  two  places  of  his  work  on 
BBturc  uf  animals,  where  this  expression  oc- 
Wki  eridently  intends  the  lumbrici,  or  inlestl- 
^piu ;  in  a  third,  it  is  probable  that  he  alludes 
Katerpdlar  of  the  cabbage-hullcrfly  ;  and  in 
III,  he  thu.s  designates,  afler  Ctesias,  some  fuh- 
Knimal,  although  he  states  it  to  belong  to  the 
9  of  those  which  are  nourished  and  engendered 
Md.  The  term  tv'/.al  appears  to  have  been 
>yed  to  designate  the  f^nn  under  which 
exist  for  a  greater  or  leas  period  of 
^we  find  it  applied  to  animals  ^vhsch  in- 
[ilesh,and  also  wounds  and  iilceis.  It^ 
Iherefore,  was  not  very  great  -Elian 
employs  it  to  designate  what,  in  nil  proba- 
a  larva,  when  he  tells  us  that  in  India  the 
remove  the  I  and- tortoises  from  their  shell 
mattock,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  xc- 
\ho*womis  from  plants  which  are  infested 
leiD  Finally,  the  word  IT^tv^,  which  is  fre- 
tlf  used  by  Hip[X)crate9  in  many  of  his  works^ 
among  others,  in  his  General  Treatise  on  tlis- 
i,  was  applied  by  him  to  those  animals  which 
it  present  known  under  the  dennmmalion  of 
'tnHl  tpornu,  of  which  he  was  acquainted  with 
i  number  of  species.  Aristotle  has  em- 
;tie  same  manner,  as  well  as  if^lian.  evc- 
i.«i.ti  bespeaks  of  the  substances  which  are 
rid  doga  of  the  worms  to  which  they  arc 
The  Latin  authors,  and  Pliny  among  the 
ir  to  have  restricted  the  word  /umAncu 
itesltnal  worms,  and  to  have  rendered  the 
denominations  hy  a  single  one,  that  of 
fi.Tn  which  it  has  happened  that  the  mod- 
re  been  led  to  the  same  ctmfLiislon  hy  the 
which,  as  well  as  the  French  word 
eridently  derived  from  ihe  Latin,  All  the 
K  which  they  comprehended  under  the 
\£gsaiiffuia,  meaning  by  that  term  that  they 
'iblood.  were  divided  into  (he  (lirce  class- 
.Hulluica,  and  Zwphyta.  The  term 
not  then  possess  that  undue  extension 
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It  obtained  among  the  naturalists  of  the 
century,  with  whom  it  at  last  comprehended  all  an- 
imals with  the  exception  of  the  Verlebrau,  the  In- 
secta,  and  the  Crustacea."* 

KL'MUl.PIDAl  (Ki>io?.n-((Iai),  the  most  distin- 
guished and  venerable  among  the  priestly  families 
in  Attica.  They  were  devoted  lu  the  service  of 
Deraeter  at  Athens  and  Eleusis.  and  were  said  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  Thracian  bard  Kumolpus, 
who,  according  to  some  legends,  bad  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysterjes  into  Attica."  The  high- 
priest  of  the  Elcuainian  gcnldess  (it^o^ovri/f  orjuwff- 
raj^yof),  who  conductwl  the  celebration  of  her 
mysteries  and  the  initiation  of  the  mysts,  was  al- 
ways a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Eumulpidc,  as 
Kuninlpus  himself  was  believiHl  to  have  been  the 
first  hierophant.'  In  his. external  appearance  the 
hierophant  was  distinguished  by  a  i)ecuhar  cat  of 
his  hair,  a  kind  of  diadem  {arpo^iov),  and  a  long 
pur^tle  robe.*  In  his  voice  he  seems  always  to 
have  aiTcctcd  a  »o]emn  tune  suited  to  the  sacred 
character  of  his  oflice,  which  ho  held  for  life,  and 
which  obliged  him  to  remain  unmarried  *  The  hi- 
erophant was  attended  by  four  i-ntfir'KrjTai,  one  ol 
whom  likewise  belongpil  to  the  family  of  the  En- 
molpidae.*  Other  members  of  their  family  do  not 
ficem  tn  have  had  any  particular  functions  at  the 
Elcnsiniaf  though  they  undoubtedly  took  part  in  the 
great  procession  to  Kleusis,  The  Eumolpida*  had 
on  certain  occasions  to  offer  up  prayers  fur  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  and  in  rase  of  neglect  they  might 
bo  taken  to  account  and  punished ;  for  they  were, 
like  all  other  priests  and  magistrates,  responsible 
for  their  conduct,  and  for  the  sacred  treasures  in- 
trusted to  their  care,'    (Compare  Euthvne.) 

The  Eumolpida!  had  also  Judicial  jKiwer  in  cases 
where  religion  was  violated  (irrpi  uatUia^).  This 
power  probably  belonjjcd  to  this  family  from  the 
earliest  limes,  and  8<don  as  wi'll  as  Pericles  do  nut 
seem  to  have  mado  any  alteration  in  tliis  respect. 
Whethpr  the  religious  court  acted  independent  of 
the  archon  king,  or  vmdef  his  guidance,  is  un- 
certain. The  law,  according  to  which  they  pro- 
nounced thpir  sentence,  and  of  which  they  had  the 
exclusive  possession,  was  not  written,  but  handed 
down  by  tradition  ;  and  the  Eumolpidie  alone  had 
the  right  to  interpret  it,  whence  they  are  aomctimes 
called  l^TfYffTai.  {Vid.  Eieoetjii  )  In  cases  for 
which  the  law  had  made  no  provisions,  they  acted 
according  to  their  own  discretion.*  Ucsp«^cting  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  these  religious  courts,  no- 
thing  is  known^*  In  some  cases,  when  a  jwrson 
was  convicted  of  gross  vinlation  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  his  country,  the  people,  besides  sending 
the  Qllcnder  into  exile,  added  a  clause  in  their  ver- 
dict that  a  curse  should  be  pronounced  upon  hrm  by 
the  EumolpidBe."  13ul  the  Eumolpidin  could  pro- 
nounce  such  a  curse  only  at  the  command  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  might  afterward  be  compelled  by  the  poo. 
pie  to  revoke  it,  and  purify  the  person  whom  ihcy  had 
cursed  before." 

•EUPATO'RinM  (ft'ffarupfov'").  a  plant,  the 
same  with  the  Agrimony,  or  A^rmmia  Eapatorium. 
Another  name  is  Liverwort,  from  its  being  used  in 
complaints  of  the  liver,  and  hence  we  find  it  called 
in  OnbasiiiS  :;n^ar6^ioy.     The  name  of  EupaJorium 
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WW  g}Vftt  it,  aeconling  to  some  of  the  ancipnt 
writers,  from  ihal  af  Mithradates  Eupatur,  who  riis- 
eoTered  the  mpiiicinal  properties  of  this  plant  *  It 
is  more  prnhnhle,  however,  tiial  it  waa  so  called 
from  the  city  of  Eupaluria,  near  the  river  Amisus, 
in  Pontus,  where  it  grew  abundantly.  Piiny  says, 
that  ita  seed,  taken  in  wine,  formed  an  excellent 
remf«Iy  for  dysentery.  The  islanders  of  Zaiite 
call  it  ^ovoxopTov,  and  the  Turks  Cojun  oti.  Sib- 
thorp  found  it  in  the  PuloponiieRus,  and  also  araunil 
ByKantiiim,  and  alonjj  the  road  between  Smyrna 
and  Drusa.' 

EUPATR  ID.i^;  (Ei;7Tar^([^a(,  descended  from  no- 
ble ancestors)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  early  times, 
the  nobility  of  Attica  was  designated.  \Vho  the 
Eupairidic  originally  were  has  been  iho  subject  of 
much  dispulR  ;  but  the  opinion  now  almost  univer- 
■ally  adopted  is,  that  tlicy  were  the  noble  Ionic  or 
Hellenic  families  who.  at  the  lime  of  the  Ionian  nu- 
gratiun.  settled  in  Attica,  and  there  exercised  the 
power  and  influence  of  an  aristocracy  of  warriors 
and  conquerors,  possessing  the  best  parts  of  the 
land,  and  commanding  the  services  of  a  numeroi:a 
class  of  dependants.*  Tlie  chiefs  who  are  mention- 
ed as  kings  of  the  sevcrdl  Aiiic  towns,  before  th« 
organization  of  the  country  ascribed  to  Thf^seiis^ 
belonged  to  the  liighctit  or  nilin^  class  of  the  £u- 
palride  ;  and  when  'riip«eus  made  Athens  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  whole  country,  it  must  have 
been  chiefly  these  nnb](>s  of  the  hi;;liest  rank  that 
lert  their  former  residences  and  migrated  to  Athens, 
where,  afler  Theaous  had  ^i^iven  up  his  royal  prerog- 
atives and  divided  ihein  among  the  nohles,  they  oc- 
cupied a  station  similar  to  that  which  they  had  pre- 
\-iuusly  held  in  their  several  districts  of  Attica.  Oth- 
5r  Eupatridee,  however,  who  either  were  not  of  the 
highest  rank,  or  were  less  desirous  to  exercise  any 
direct  influence  upon  the  pjvermnent,  remained  in 
their  former  places  of  residence.*  In  the  division 
of  iho  inhabitants  of  Attica  inLo  three  classes,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Theseus,  the  EupntritlK  were  the  first 
class,'  and  thus  formed'a  compact  order  of  nobles, 
luiitcd  by  their  interests,  nglits,  and  privileges.  The 
(irst,  or,  at  le^st,  the  most  ambitious  amoiij^  them, 
undoubtedly  resided  at  Athens,  where  they  enjoyed 
nearly  the  same  privileges  as  they  hart  before  ihe 
union  in  the  separate  towtiahips  of  Attica.  They 
were  in  ibc  exclusive  possession  of  all  The  civil  and 
religious  offices  in  the  stale,  ordered  the  affiiirs  of 
retigion,  and  interpreted  the  iav<^-3,  human  and  di- 
vine.* The  king  was  thus  only  the  first  among  his 
equali^i,  only  diHtittgiiished  from  them  by  the  tiuration 
of  his  office;'  and  the  four  Mngs  of  the  phyla?  {^tO.o 
6afft?.e(f),  wlio  were  chosen  from  the  Eupatridte, 
were  more  his  colleagues  than  his  counsellors.* 
The  kingly  |)Owcr  waa  in  a  state  of  great  ^yeakne8s; 
and  whde  the  overbearing  influence  of  the  noMea, 
on  the  one  hand,  naturally  tended  gradually  to  abol- 
ish it  altogether,  and  to  esiablish  a  purely  aristo- 
cralical  government  in  its  stead,*  it  produced,  on 
the  other  hand,  cfreets  which  threatened  its  own 
existence,  and  at  la.st  led  to  the  entire  overthrow 
o(  the  hereditary  aristocracy  as  an  order:  for  the 
commonally,  which  had  likewise  gained  in  strength 
by  the  union  of  all  the  Attio  townships,  soon  began  to 
feel  the  upprcssion  of  the  aristocracy,  which  m  At- 
lica  produced  nearly  the  wime  rffects  as  that  of  the 
patricians  at  Rome.  The  legislation  of  Draco  seems 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
commonalty  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  nobles;'* 
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but  his  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil  were  mnc 
ciiUtcd  to  intimidate   the  p«>opte   than   to  sail 
them,  and  coidd,  consequently,  nut  have  any  b^ti 
results.     The  disturbances  which,  some  year^^fU 
arose  from  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  one  of  the  Eu( 
dm,  who  tried  to  overthrow  the  aristucratacal 
cmment  and  establish  himself  as  tyrant,  a.t  Ice 
led  to  the  legislation  of  Solun,  by  whidt  tlic  poll 
power  and  inHucncc  of  the  Eupatridie  as  an 
was  broken,  and  property  instead  of  bir''^  "" 
the  standard  of  political  rights.*     But  .■. 

all  ancient  legislators,  abstained  from  a' 

of  the  religious  institutions,  those  families  of  ih« 
patridse  in  which  certain  priestly  office?  and  f« 
trons  were  hereditary,  retained  thesr 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  i 

•ElJPIIOiniTUM  (fT-dtipitoi'),  a  plant  ..vi.-.iiti 
the  genus  Euphorbia,  or  Spurge.  It  grows  wil 
Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  ' 
Juba,'  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Euphorbia 
our  of  his  physician  Euphorbtis,  brollicr  tO' 
us  Musa.  the  medical  attendant  of  Augustus.^ 
prince  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  virtue 
plant,  which  was  in  existence  in  Pliny's 
The  Euphorhium  was  discovered  ?»y  liini  neari 
Atlas.  Its  stem,  according  to  Phny,*  was 
like  a  thyrsus,  and  its  leaves  resembled  those 
ihe  acanthus.  Its  odour  was  so  powerful,  tluU^ 
who  collected  the  juice  were  compelled  to 
a  distance.  .\n  incision  was  made  into  tbei 
means  of  a  pole  lipped  with  iron,  and  t) 
which  exuded  was  caught  in  a  guaiskin. 
juice  became,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  gutihl 
resembling  frankincense.  Pliny  speaks  uf  it 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents.  The 
this  resin  was  also  Euphurbium.  "  It  is 
the  Edinburgh  Dispensator)'."  remarks  Ads 
the  Euphorbium  is  got  from  the  species  ci 
pkorhia  anlitfuontm  ;  but  Sprrngel  prefers 
phorhia  mantima*'^  Sibthorp  informs  us 
Greek  fishermen,  at  the  present  day,  use  the 
phertia  Characiat  (called  by  them  ^Xofiof)  to 
the  fish,  but  that,  when  caught  by  these 
they  becunie  puirid  a  short  time  after  they 
taken." 

EURI'PUS,     (Tid.  AHr-iiiTUEATtttTM,  p.  53) 
EU'niYDIC'IA  {ei0i>6iKia).     (Vid.  Dim,  p.: 
EUTHY'NE  in-ei'vn).    AU  public  officers  at 
ens.  especially  generals,  ambassadors,*  the  archi 
and  their  assessors,  the  di.'^iciae,  priests  and 
esses,"  the  secretaries  of  iho  stale,'*  the 
tcndcnta  of  public   buildings,  the  trierarchs, 
even  Ihc  senate  of  the  F'lvo  Hundred  and  the 
hers  of  the  .\reiopagii8,  were  accountable  for  it 
conduct,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  acquit 
themselves  of  their  official  duties.     The  judgMj 
the  popular  courts  seem  to  have  been  ihc  only 
thorities  who  were  not  responsible,"  for  they 
themselves  the  represoniativea  of  the  people;  i 
wouhl,  therefore,  in  theory,  have  been 
to  llicmselves.     This  account,  which  officers 
to  give  after  the  time  of  their  office  was  over, 
called  evdvvrj,  and  the  ofllicers  subject  lo  it,  m 
wi.     Every  public  officer  had  to  render  his 
within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  offic 
and  as  long  as  this  duty  was  not  ful^Ied,  the 
property  of  the  ex-officer  was  in  bondage  to 
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lie  :^  ^e  \ra8  nnt  allowed  to  travei  beyond  the 
ittters  of  Altica,  to  consecrate  any  pan  of  his 
>peny  bs  a  donarium  lo  the  gods,  lo  moke  Ins 
111  or  In  paKs  frrjin  one  family  into  a[ii>ih«:T  by 
linn,  nn  ptiHlir  honours  or  rewards,  and  no 
Dffice  coiild  tw  given  lo  him.*  irwitiiiu  llie 
'  p<?f  ioil  an  officfT  did  not  nend  in  his  account, 
tion  ca]I>?d  u).oyiov  or  uXoyiof  diti?i  woa  brought 
Uiiii '  At  the  lime  when  an  officer  subinit- 
ihe  tvOvvri,  any  etiizcn  had  the  right  to  come 
and  Lonpeaeh  him.  Those  who,  aHer  hav 
fused  to  submit  to  ihe  n'rOvvrj.  also  disobeyed 
ions  lu  defend  themselves  before  a  court 
Lice,  thereby  forfeited  their  rights  as   cili- 

_iriU  appear  from  the  list  of  officers  Bubjeet  to 
thyne,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  those  whose 
IS  connected  with  the,  administration  of  the 
money,  or  any  part  of  ti ;  but  in  many  cases 
only  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  a 
bad  ttehavcd  himself  in  the  disofiariiG  of  his 
duties.  In  the  former  case  the  scrutiny  was 
with  great  strictness,  as  the  state  had 
-means  lo  check  and  control  the  proceed- 
_  ila  officers ;  in  ihc  latter,  the  cuthyno  may 
ftuiy  instances  have  been  no  more  than  a  per- 
laJ  atlendanrp  of  the  ex-officer  before  Ihe  repre- 
\ives  of  llie  people,  to  see  whell\er  any  charge 
'brnught  against  him.  When  no  accuser  ap- 
the  officer  was  honourably  dismissed  (en-i- 
ta0at*).  Afler  an  officer  had  gone  through 
lyne,  he  became  uvn-dwo^.* 
ciHic^rs  before  whom  the  accounts  were 
'wen  m  some  places  called  tvOuvoi  or  ?.oyio- 
others  i^iTamai  or  awiryopot  ^  At  Athens 
!et  with  the  first  two  of  these  names,  and 
mostly  mentioned  together;  but  liow  far 
inrlions  differed  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
rians"  state  that  7.7yicTai  was  the  name  of 
,Dfli<*<*rs  who  were  formerly  called  tvQvvoi. 
the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  orators 
'them,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled  that  their 
>na  were  distinct.  From  the  authorities  re- 
to  by  Bockh,'  U  seems,  moreover,  clear  that 
of  the  TioytorttU  though  closely  connected 
tat  of  the  tvthvot,  wi^s  of  greater  extent  Uian 
Ihe  latter,  who  apjwar  rather  to  have  been 
ins  of  the  former  than  a  totally  dislincC 
p<>r»,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  All  ac- 
[those  oHiceni  wlio  had  anything  tu  d^i 
>iic  money  were,  after  the  expiration  of 
first  sent  in  lo  the  "Koymrai,  who  cxam- 
F;  and  if  any  difficulty  or  inoorreclness 
rcrcd.  or  if  charges  were  brought  against 
't  within  the  period  of  30  days,  the  far- 
|Qiry  devolved  upon  the  d'Ovvoi,  before  whom 
■r  was  obhgett  to  app*'ar  and  plead  hia 
If  the  tv0vvQt  found  that  the  accounts  were 
ictor>',  llial  the  officer  had  emboMled  part 
money,  that  he  had  accepted  bribes, 
rges  brought  against  him  were  well 
referred  ihe  case  to  a  court  of  justice, 
'^Uie  Xoyiarai  appointed  the  judges  by  lot. 
Ihis  court  thf  ir  herald  proclaimed  the  question 
lid  come  lonvard  as  accuser.'*  Tlie  place 
ttie  court  was  held  was  the  same  as  that  to 
ex-officers  sent  their  accounts  to  be  exani- 
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ined  by  the  Xo^iffro/,  and  was  called  }Loyt9ri,How. 
It  can  scarcely  bo  dout)led  that  the  ilfh'voi  took  al 
active  part  m  the  trials  of  the  ^oyior^piov :  bul 
whether  they  acted  only  as  llie  a»»e»sor»  of  Ihe  Xo- 
yiaTQt,  or  whether  they,  as  F'olhix  slnlea,  exacted 
the  embezzled  sums  and  flues  in±^lead  of  tliu  pnic- 
tores,  is  nneertain.  The  number  of  the  tvtHifOi,  ua 
well  ns  that  of  the  "Koytarai,  was  ten.  one  being 
taken  fro»n  every  tribe.'  The  'Atrrtarai  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  seaale,  and  chosen  by  h>t ;  whether 
the  e^0woK  were  hkewise  chosen  by  lot  is  uncer- 
tain, for  Photiua  usea  an  expression  derived  from 
KXiipo^  (lot),  while  Pollux*  states  that  the  tv/'i/voi 
{^(viattifMvvTat^  sell,  rn/'f  ?.oji«ra(>),werc  like  the  as- 
sessors of  tl»e  archous;  the  latter  accouni,  howev- 
er, seems  to  be  more  consiitleiit  and  more  probable. 
Every  rtWi-vof  had  two  assessors  (rra/if^o/)  * 

The  first  traeea  of  this  truly  demorralic  institu- 
tion are  generally  found  in  the  eslnblishment  of  the 
archuiiahip  {iii*xv  vrrrCOvvoi:)  instead  of  the  kingly 
power*  by  the  Attic  nobles  *  It  was  from  this  state 
of  dfpeiiiiaiice  of  the  first  magistrates  upon  the  or 
dcr  III'  the  noblos  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
regular  euthyne  arose.  Sinular  institutions  were 
established  in  several  other  republics  of  Greece.* 

EUTHYNOi  (Ev(?vwi).     ( Vtd.  EumYna  ) 

EVrCTIO.  if  the  purchaser  of  a  thing  was  by 
legal  means  deprived  of  it  (ericted),  the  seller  was 
bound  to  make  good  the  loss  {eticticmm  prttMtare). 
If  the  Bcllcr  knew  that  he  was  selling  what  wa« 
not  his  own,  this  was  a  case  of  dolus,  and  ho  was 
bound,  in  case  of  eviction,  to  make  good  to  the  pur* 
chaser  all  loss  and  damage  that  he  sustained.  If 
ihere  was  no  dolus  oa  the  part  of  the  seller,  he  waa 
simply  tK}und  to  make  gooti  to  the  purchaser  the 
value  of  the  thing  at  the  time  of  eviction.  It  waii 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  neglect  no  proper 
means  of  defence.,  when  an  attempt  waa  made  lo 
evict  htm  ;  and  it  was  his  duty  lo  give  the  seller  no 
tieo  of  the  adverse  claim  {litem  dcnunciarc),  and  U 
pray  his  aid  in  defence  of  the  action.  The  slipulatio 
dupla  waa  usual  amonftthe  Romans;  and,  in  such 
case,  if  the  purchaser  was  evicted  from  the  whole 
thing,  he  might,  by  virtue  of  his  agreement,  demand 
from  Ihc  seller  double  its  value.^ 

EVOCA'TI  were  soldiers  in  Ihe  Roman  army 
who  had  served  out  their  time  and  obtained  ibeir 
discharge  (muno),  but  had  votuntarily  enlisted  again 
at  the  invitation  of  the  consular  other  commander." 
There  ap[)ears  always  to  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  evocat)  In  every  array  of  importance ; 
and  when  ihe  general  wa»  a  favourite  among  the 
soldiers,  the  number  of  veterans  who  joined  hia 
standard  would  of  course  be  inereased.  Tlie  evo- 
eali  were  doubtless  released^  like  the  vexillarii,  from 
the  common  militar>'  duties  of  fortifying  the  camp, 
making  roads,  i.Vc  ,*  and  held  n  higher  rank  in  the 
army  than  the  common  iegionary  soldiers.  They 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  the 
equites  Jiomani,*^  and  sometimes  classed  with  the 
centurions."  They  appear  to  have  been  frequenlly 
promoted  lo  the  rank  uf  centurions.  I'tius  Pompey 
induced  a  great  many  uf  the  veterans  who  had 
served  under  him  in  former  years,  to  join  his  atand- 
iird  al  the  breaking  out  of  Ihe  civil  war,  by  the 
promise  of  rewards  and  the  command  of  centuries 
(DrffjHum'").  All  the  evocati  could  nott  however, 
have  held  the  rank  of  eeniurions,  as  we  read  of  two 
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ti.oiiAdnd  on  one  occasion,*  and  of  their  bclonp'ng 
Ip  ccitain  cuhorls  in  the  anny.  Cicero  speaka  of  a 
Prtzftctns  EtacatoTum* 

Ttie  name  of  Evocati  was  also  given  to  a  select 
body  of  young  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  wlio 
were  appointed  by  Domittan  to  guard  his  iKdciham- 
ber.*  This  body  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  existed  under  the  succeeding  emperors,  and 
to  have  been  the  same  as  those  called  EtoaUi  Au- 
gusti.* 

EHArcrHE  AIKH  (ffayuj^f  AUv),  a  suit  of  a 
public  nature,  which  might  be  inslilnled  against  one 
who,  assuming  to  act  as  the  protector  (Kvpiof)  of  an 
Athenian  wom;in,  uiarneil  hrr  to  a  foreipuer  m  a 
foreign  land.  This  was  contrary  to  law,  inlcrmiir- 
hage  with  aliens  being  (as  a  general  rule)  prohibit- 
ed. In  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timuc- 
ratos,*  the  latter  is  charged  with  having  sold  his 
sister  to  a  Corcyrean,  on  pretence  of  giving  her  in 
marriage.  • 

ES\IPE:;BU1  AIKH  {h^atpiatut:  SUrjy  Tliia 
was  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the 
attempt  to  deprive  (he  plaintiH'  of  his  slave ;  not 
whertj  the  defendant  claimed  a  property  in  the 
slave,  but  where  he  asserted  him  to  be  a  freeman. 
As  the  condition  of  slavery  at  Athens  incapacitated 
a  man  to  take  any  legal  step  in  liis  own  person,  if  a 
reputed  slave  wished  to  recover  his  rights  as  a  free- 
mani  ho  could  only  do  it  by  the  assistance  of  one 
who  was  himself  a  freeman.  He  then  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  such  a  person,  who  was  said 
t^aipeiaOai  or  ui^atpeiaffat  aitTOv  tie  t?,ntBtpiav,  in 
UUriatem  tmdicare.  If  the  master  sought  to  re- 
claim him,  he  proceeded  to  take  manual  posses- 
sion, uytiv  avrdv  rff  dovTiiiav.  A  runaway  slave 
might  at  any  lime  be  seized  by  his  master,  either  in 
Uie  open  street  or  elsewhere,  except  in  a  sanctuary. 
If  the  friend  or  person  who  hartiourcd  the  slave 
meant  to  contest  the  master's  right,  the  proper 
sourse  was  to  go  witli  him  before  the  magiairalc, 
and  givo  sectirity  for  the  value  of  the  slave  and 
costs,  in  case  a  court  of  la^  should  decide  ag-diiist 
him.  Tlie  magistrate  who  look  cognizance  of  the 
cause  was  the  archon,  where  a  man  claimed  to  be 
a  citizen ;  the  polemarch,  where  he  claimed  to  be 
an  alien  freeman.  It  wub  the  duty  of  the  archon  or 
polemarch  to  set  the  man  at  liberty  pttidente  lite. 
In  the  suit  that  foUuwed,  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove 
his  title  to  the  ownership  of  the  slave,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful,  obtained  such  compensation  as  the  jury 
chose  to  award  ;  this  being  a  ri/jii/ri^-  ay^v,  and  half 
of  the  flftfiH^  being  given  to  the  state.'  A  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  drew  with  H,  as  a  necessary  cunse- 
qnence,  the  adjudication  of  the  ownership,  and  he 
would  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  his  slave 
immediately  :  if,  however,  the  slave  had  escaped  in 
the  mean  time,  and  evidence  of  such  fact  were  pro- 
duo^,  the  jury  would  probabJy  take  that  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  damages. 

If  the  friend,  in  resisting  the  capture  of  tbe  slave, 
bad  used  actual  violence,  he  was  subject  to  a  AUi^ 
^laitjv.  And  if  the  Moi-disant  master  bad  failed  in 
the  k€-  ii-xfif  the  injured  party  might  maintain  an 
action  against  him  for  the  attempted  seizure.* 

Id  a  speech  of  Fsocrales,'  the  defendant,  a  hank- 
er, from  wlioiii  it  is  sought  to  recover  a  deposite,  is 
charged  with  having  asserted  the  freedom  of  his 
own  slave,  in  order  lo  prevent  his  being  examined 
by  torture  respecting  the  sum  of  money  deposited 
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in  his  bands.   Tliis  ia  remarkable  on  two 
first  (as  Meier  observes),  because  it  scenwi 
that  one  not  the  owner  of  the  slave  could 
iff.  SUff,  if  he  bad  an  interest  in  the  mall 
ondly,  because  it  was  optitmal  with  a  man^ 
up  his  slave  to  the  torture  or  not,  the  refusal  beiB| 
only  mailer  of  observation  to  the  jury ;  and. 
fore,  it  appears  strange  that  any  one  shouM 
recourse  to  a  measure,  the  result  of  which  {if 
cessful)  would  be  to  deprive  hiro  of  his  propertrJ 
EXAUCTOIIATIO.    (Vid.  Mi.no.) 
EXAUGUIL\TIO  is  the  act  of  changing  a 
cred  thing  into  a  profane  one,  or  of  taking  ai 
from  it  the  sacred  character  which  it  had 
liy   inaaguri^lio,   consecratio,  or  dcdicatio. 
such  an  act  was  performed  by  the  augurs,  and 
er  without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  tbe 
angiirium,  is  implied  in  the  name  itself.*     T< 
chapels,  and  other  ccnsccraied  places,  as  w< 
priests,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
No  consecrated  place  whatever  could  be 
for  any  profane  purpose,  or  dedicated  to 
divinity  than  that  to  which  it  originally 
without  being  previously  exaugurated  ;  and 
could  not  give  up  their  sacred  functions,  or  (in 
they  were  obliged  lo  live  in  celibacy)  enter 
matrimony,  without  tirst  undergoing  the  pit 
exaugiiratio.* 

EXCE'PTIO.     iVtd.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
EXCU'BLE.    (Vid.  Castra,  p.  220.) 
EXCUDITO'UES,  which  properly  m< 
men  or  senlinels  of  any  kind,*  was  the  ni 
particularly  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  col 
guarded  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor* 
couunandiiig  officer  was  called  trilmnus 
When  the  emperor  went  to  an  enterli 
house  of  another  person,  the  excubilorea 
have  accompanied  him,  and  to  have  kept 
in  his  own  jjalace.' 

EXEDRJi.     ( Vid.  GvMXAsieM,  Hodbe  ) 
EXEGETAI (ffi?jTira/,  interpreters;  on  ihii. 
other  meanings  of  the  word,  md.  Riibnken,  od 
Giossar.,  p.  li[J9,  &.c.)  is  the  name  of  the  Eui 
dae,  by  which  they  were  designated  as  the  int 
era  of  the  laws  relating  to  religion  and  of  the  i 
riles.'    (KiJ.  EcHotrii^Ai. )     They  were  ihn 
Athens,  the  only  class  of  persons  who   to 
measure   resembled  the   Roman  jurists  -,   but 
laws,  of  which  the  /fi^j-ijrm  were  the  int< 
were  not  written,  but  handed  down  by  iradil 
Plutarch'  apphes  the  term  lo  the  whole  orde*  ofl 
EupatridEc,  though,  properly  speaking,  it  bel 
only  to  certain  members  of  Iheir  order,  i.  a* 
Eumolpidic.     The  Etymologicum   Mogn  ,'  in 
cordance  with  llio  etymological   meaning  of 
won!,  states  that  it  was  applied  to  any  ml 
of  laws,  whether  sacred  or  profane  ;  but 
that  at  Athens  the  name  was  principally  a| 
three  members  of  tbe  family  of  the  Eumt 
whose  province  it  was  to  interpret  the 
and  ceremonial  laws,  the  signs  in  the  hearf 
the  oracles;  whence  Cicero"  calls  them  u 
inifrprrtrs}*     Thcy  had  also  to  perform 
and  private  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  were 
pointed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Ik-lphi 
whence  they  were  called  Uvd6xpn<fTQi.^* 

The  name  ef^y^n/r  was  also  applied  to  thoaej 
sons  who  served  as  guidea  (cicerone)  to  the 
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most  renuirkablc  towns  and  places  of  Greece, 
showsl  to  strangers  the  curiusiiies  of  a  place, 
I  lu  iliein  its  hisiury  and  aiUii]uittes.^ 
'ho  f^/t-^TjT^  of  the  laws  of  hycurgiis 
Mtilier.  Xfcr.,  lii..  11,  2. 
\^THA[  iiieyyvuaeai)    {Vul.EsoYt.) 
' '  RFA  ACTIO  was  an  action  gntnted 
Ibtt  eJicl  against  the  exercilor  navis.     By  tUe 
naris  was  underetootl  any  vessel,  whether 
for  the  navii;atiou  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  Ih*^'  se:i. 
exercilor  navis  is  the  person  to  whom  alt  the 
^^  gains  and  earnings  (obvetuioncs  ct  nditun)  he- 
(iriiclher  he  Is  the  owner,  or  has  hired  the  ship 
the  owner  fur  a  tnne  definite  or  inderiniie. 
magister  navis  is  he  who  has  the  care  and 
lenl  of  (he  ship,  and  was  appointed  {prit- 
by  the  exercilor.     The  exercitor  was  bound 
ly  by  the  coniracia  of  the  ma?ister,  who  was 
"'  ''••*  with  this  liinitaliun.  that  the  contract 
t  '  r  must  be  with  reference  to  farlher- 

lur  winch  he  was  appointed ;  as^  fur 
ice.  It  he  purchased  things  useful  fi>r  the  nav- 
of  the  ship,  or  cnlereti  into  a  contract  or 
^     use  for  the  ship's  repairs,  the  eaterci- 
by  such  contract:  the  terms  of  llie 
ins  .n.iK.iulment  (prapojitio)  accordingly  dc- 
the  rights  of  third  parties  a^minst  the  cxcr- 
r.     If  the  magisler,  being  appointed  to  manQfre 
iship.  and  to  use  it  for  a  particular  purpose,  used 
a  difTerent  purpose,  his  employer  was  not 
td  by  the  contract.    If  there  wore  ftcvcral  ma- 
with  undivide<l  powers,  a  contract  with  one 
the  saoie  as  a  c«)nlract  with  all.     If  there  were 
exercilores,  whoappointed  a  niagister either 
[ctf' their  own  number  or  not,  ihey  were  several- 
iswrrable  for  the  contracts  of  tlio  magistcr. 
cuoinicting  parly  might  have  his  action  either 
the  exercitor  or  the  magister,  so  long  as  the 
pater  continued  to  be  such. 
parly  might  have  an  action  ex  delicto  against 
|,CEl«rcitor  m  n-spcct  of  the  act  eilber  of  the  ma- 
tt ot  the  sailors,  but  not  on  the  contract  of  Uie 
If  the  magister  substituted  a  person  in  his 
though  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so,  the  exer- 
wooid  sLiU  be  bound  by  any  proper  coniraci 
person. 

'     "    V.iula  properly  applies  to  all  persons 

:•  d  in  navigating  a  ship;  hut  in  the 

_  L-^.^i*  the  term  Xauta  means  Exercitor 

MCVfffl  (Xtrrxt). 

)i^.  U,  til.  I. — Peckins,  in  Tin.  Dig.  et  Cod. 
"rm  \auttcam  jicrtincnita  Comment. — Abbott  on 
'.  Index,  Ezerrttor  Savi$^ 
:ERCm:s.    (Tid.  Aimy.) 

TA.STAI  ('EffraffToi)  were  commissioners 
out  by  the  Athenian  people  to  asiu>rtaiD  wlieth- 
>re  were  as  many  mercenaries  as  the  generals 
It  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon 
for  the  commanders,  who  received  pay  for 
lo  report  a  greater  number  than  Ihcy  pos- 
!,  in  order  to  receive  the  pay  thctiisclves ;  in 
caiw  they  were  said  •*  lo  draw  pay  for  empty 
in  ti.P  mercenary  force"  (fito^o^opeiv  h  rw 
iu/)rtff*).  The  commissioners,  how- 
re  sent  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
i<rf,  »*f(*  (I  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed.* 
name  was  lUso  probably  given  to  commission- 
t  appointed  to  investigate  other  matters. 
~  {Vid.  Hkbks) 
MJM.  ACTIO  AD.  This  action  was 
maioly  with  respect  lo  vindjcaliones,  or 
•boat  property.  *'  Erhtbere'*  is  defined  to 
*f*ttr(  IN  fuhlico  fatftfafcm,  u/  ci  qui  egat  cz- 


^'JLl.^'.  ♦»■>—«•  iDiR. -1,111.  0.  «.  l.)-3.  i,f:»eMn., 
.HB.>^.  (iCarhin.,  c.  TiBiirrh.,  p.  13]. --Ue  F»U. 
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periundi  tit  crpia."  This  was  a  personal  action, 
and  lie  had  the  right  of  action  who  intended  lo  bring 
an  actio  in  /em.  The  actio  ad  exhibendum  was 
against  a  person  who  wns  in  possession  of  tht*  thing 
in  question,  or  had  fraudulently  patted  wiih  the 
possession  of  it ;  and  the  object  was  the  production 
of  the  thing  for  the  purjwse  of  its  being  examined 
by  the  plaintiff.  '^I'he  thing,  whic  h  was,  of  course,  a 
movable  thing,  wns  to  be  produced  at  the  place 
where  it  was  at  Ihe  commencement  of  ihe  legal 
proceedings  respc<!ting  it ;  but  it  was  lo  b*-  taken 
to  the  place  where  the  action  Was  tried  at  the  cost 
and  expense  of  the  plaintiff 

'Hie  action  was  extended  to  other  cases :  for  in 
stance,  to  cases  when  a  man  claimed  the  privilege 
of  taking  his  properly  off  another  person's  land, 
thnt  other  person  not  being  legally  bound  to  restore 
the  thing,  though  hound  by  this  action  lo  allow  the 
owner  to  take  it ;  and  to  some  cases  where  a  man 
hai)  in  U\s  [>r>sscssion  something  in  which  his  own 
and  tho  plaintiffs  property  were  united,  as  a  jewel 
set  in  the  defendant's  gold,  in  which  case  there 
miuhl  be  an  actio  ad  exhibendum  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  things. 

If  the  thing  was  not  produced  when  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  plai[>l iff  might  have  damages  for  loss 
caused  hy  such  non-production.  Thiri  acilun  would 
he  to  produce  a  slave  in  order  that  he  might  be  put 
to  the  torture  to  discover  his  confederates. 

The  ground  of  the  right  to  the  production  ol  a 
thing  was  cither  properly  in  the  thing  or  some  inter- 
est ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  judex  to  declare 
whether  there  was  sufficient  reason  {juaia  etjnoba- 
bilis  causa)  Uit  production.  The  word  "interest" 
was  obviously  a  word  of  doubtful  import.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  a  question  if  a  man  could  bring  thii 
action  for  the  production  of  his  adversary's  ac 
counts,  though  it  was  a  general  rule  of  law  that  all 
persons  might  have  this  action  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  thing  to  he  produced  (qufrrum  interest) ;  but 
the  opinion  as  given  in  the  Digest*  is  not  favour* 
able  to  the  produclion  on  the  mere  ground  of  its 
being  for  the  ptainliff*8  advantage  A  man  might 
have  this  actio  though  he  had  no  vindicatio ;  as, 
for  instance,  if  he  had  a  legacy  given  to  him  of 
such  a  slave  as  Titius  might  choose,  he  had  a  right 
to  tho  production  of  the  testator's  slaves  in  order 
that  Tithis  might  make  the  choice;  when  the  choice 
wns  made,  ihrn  the  plaintiff  might  claim  the  slave 
fia  his  property,  though  he  had  no  power  to  make 
the  choice.  If  a  man  wished  lo  assert  the  freedom 
of  a  slave  (in  libertatem  vindicare)^  he  might  have 
this  action. 

This  action  was,  as  it  appears,  generally  in  aid 
of  another  action,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence;  in  which  respect  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  Bill  of  Discovery  in  Equity. 

(Miihicnbruch,  Doctritia  Patidtctarvm. — Dig.  10, 
tit.  4.) 

EXITE'RIA  ir^tT^pta)  or  EPEXOD'IA  (^rrrfwJ/o) 
aro  the  names  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  tlioir  exi>oditions.' 
The  principal  object  of  these  &acrificf s  always  was 
(o  discover  from  ihe  accompanying  signs  the  favotir- 
abfe  or  unfavourable  issue  of  the  undertaking  on 
which  they  were  about  to  enter.  According  lo 
Hesyehius,  tUrnfua  was  also  the  name  of  the  day 
on  which  the  annual  magistrates  laid  down  their 
offices, 

EXOD'IA  i'K^oAia,  from  i^  and  o(J<Jf)  were  old- 
fashioned  and  laughable  interludes  In  verses,  insert' 
ed  in  olher  plays,  but  chiefly  in  the  Alellann'.*  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  ths 
exodia ;  but,  from  ihe  words  of  IJvy,  we  must  infei 


1.  (Diff.  10,  lit  4,  t.  19.}-t.  (Xmh  Aub.,Ti    3. «  «.)-» 
(Lir.,  Tii.,  f.) 
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Ihat,  although  distinct  from  the  Atellanic,  ihey  were 
cIoBoly  poiincclfid  wiili  Uicm,  and  never  performed 
oJonv-  Hetioe  Juvexial  calls  tlicni  fxmUum  Attiia- 
nir  '  and  Sueronius'  cj(»<lium  Atdlauicum  They 
wore,  like  ilie  AtelLina.'  ihemselves,  played  by  young 
and  well-twrn  Romans,  and  not  by  the  histrionea. 
Sii^cc  the  time  of  Jos.  Scaliger  and  Casauhoiu  llie 
exudta  have  atino^t  generally  been  considered  as 
Btwri  comedies  or  farces  u'liich  were  performed 
ifitit  the  AtclUniv  ;  and  this  opinion  is  founded 
upur  the  vague  and  inciiirect  statement  of  the 
Bcholissl  on  Juvcnd!.'  Dul  the  words  of  I-ivy,  cx- 
odM  congcna/ab(l!i4t  icem  rather  to  indicate  inter- 
ludes, wliich,  however,  must  not  bo  understood  as 
if  they  had  been  played  between  the  sets  of  tlio 
Atellano*,  which  would  suggest  a  false  idea  of  the 
AteUnne  themselves.  But  as  several  Atellanae 
were  performed  on  the  same  day,  it  is  prolwbic  that 
the  ciodta  were  playe*l  Iwtwnon  thnm.  This  au\}- 
position  is  aJso  supported  by  the  etymobigy  of  the 
word  itself,  which  signifies  something  r^  u^oC',  extra 
viam,  or  something  not  belonging  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, and  thus  is  synonymous  wiih  r-eiaoAiov.  The 
play,  as  well  as  the  name  uf  exudiurn,  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  among  the  Uomans  from  Ital- 
ian Greece ;  but  after  its  introductiou  it  appears 
to  have  become  very  popular  among  the  Uomans, 
and  contmued  to  be  played  down  to  a  very  late 
period* 

EXOMIS  (^fup'c)  was  a  dress  which  had  only  a 
sleeve  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  tbe  riglit,  with  the 
siioulder  and  a  pari  of  the  breast,  free,  ami  was,  for 
this  reason,  called  eiomis.  It  is  also  frei|ucnlly 
called  x^rCiv  rfr«r,K>/i(itf^aX»»f  '  The  exomia,  however^ 
was  not  only  a  chiton  (re/.  Tunica),  but  also  an 
IfHATtov  or  T:t(M6^qfta.  {Vul.  Palmch  )  According 
to  H'-sycbius*  and  Jlllius  Dionysius,'  it  served  at 
ti.e  same  time  both  the  purposes  of  a  chilun  and  an 
himalion ;  but  Pollux'  speaks  of  two  dilTerenl  kiiuls 
of  exomiis,  one  of  which  was  a  TrrpiW'//;o,  and  the 
ciher  a  ^tr/jv  f-Tepofiuaxa^^C-  His  account  is  cori- 
Qrmeil  by  existing  works  of  art  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Mus  Pio-Cleinejit.,*  Ileplia^alos  wearing  an  ex- 
oinis,  which  is  an  bimulion  thrown  roumi  itie  body 
in  the  way  in  which  Ibis  garment  was  always  vrorn, 
and  which  cloihes  the  body  like  an  exomis  when  it 
is  girded  round  the  waist,  lite  following  figure  of 
Charon,  on  the  contrary,  taken  from  Siackclberg, 


I.  (S«t..  TK.  7t.>— 1.  fTib..  «.)— 3.  (Sa!..  iii,.  174.)— t.  fSnc- 
toa.,  Uoratt,,  10.)— 5.  (Pliot.  *t  llnnych-.s.  v.'Erfp«>».— Heliotl., 
Athior..  iH.,  I.— Pim  .  v\.,  16,  4  )— fl.  (■•  v.  'EtMj,/(.>— 7.  (ap. 
Eoitnth.  Ill  II.,  «Tiii.,  505.)— «.  (Onom.,  vii.,  «.)—».  (vol.  it., 
^.li.) 


Die  Graher  drr  HelUnen,  pi.  47,  represents  tbfrl 
er  xtTuv  htpofwaxn^oc 

1  be  exomis  was  usually  worn  by  slaves  and  wc 
ing  people,'  w  hence  we  find  HcpIin*5tos.  the  woilut 
deily,  frequently  represented  wjth  this  gamit-nt 
works  of  art.*  The  chorus  of  old  men  in  the  I. 
sistrala  of  Aristophanes'  wear  tbe  exotnis,  whv 
is  in  accordance  with  the  slatcinent  of  Pollux,*  nl 
says  that  It  was  the  dress  uf  old  men  in  comic  pL 

According  to  Aulns  Gellius,'  the  exomis 
same  as  the  comm(m  tunic  withuui  skevi 
humerum  lUttnentft) ;  but  his  statement  is 
to  the  accounts  of  all  the  Greek  grammai 
IS,  without  doubt,  erroneous  • 

EXOMOS'LV  (ffw^offio).    Any  Athenian  chf 
when  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  w  ilne.M  in  a^ 
of  justice  {K?.ijTtvetv  or  iKhXriTivetv^),  was  (ibligrdl 
law  lu  obey  the  summons,  unless  he  could  istaht 
by  oath  that  he  was  unncquamlod  with  the  case 
quosiiun*    This  oath  was  called  tfc^offto,  and 
act  iifiaking  it  was  expressed  I»y  l^ofiwcBat* 
wtin  refused  to  obey  the  summons  without 
able  to  lake  the  i^uuooia,  incurred  a   fine  of' 
thousand  drachmse  ;  and  if  a  person,  afler  pr 
Kig  to  give  his  evidence,  did,  ncverthelesh.  not 
[>ear  when  called  upon,  an  action  called 
Tx^piov,  or  jSAti^c  j(«j7,  might  he  brought 
htm  by  the  parties  who  thought  thcmsclvcsl 
by  his  havmg  withheld  his  evidence.'* 

When  the  people,  in  their  assembly,  appoint 
mim  10  a  mayisiracy  or  any  other  puldic  office, 
w<is  al  liberty^  before  the  (lii«i/ia<r(n  took  plsre, 
decline  the  oirjce,  if  he  could  take  an  oath 
stale  of  his  health  or  other  circumstances 
it  impossible  for  him  to  fullil  the  duties 
wjtli  it  (ffo/iri'(Tflai  TJjv  upxv^i  or  t^v  ;iefpo:f»pfa 
and  tilts  oath  wius  likewise  called  l^ufiooia^  or 
times  uirw/ioff<a.'^ 

EXOSTRA  {i^iJfTTftn,  from  i^uSiu)  was  one  of  I 
many  kinds  of  machines  used  in  the  theatres  of 
ancienls.     Cicero/'  in  speaking  of  a  man  who 
merly  concealed  his  vices,  expresses  this  sept' 
by  post  tipartum  htluahdur  ;  and  then  stal 
he  now  shamelessly  indulged  in  his  vicioui 
ces  in  public,  says,  jam  in  exoaira  heluatur 
an  attentive  consideration  of  this  passage,  it  ts 
dent  that  the  exostra  was  a  machine  by  means 
which  things  which  had  been  concealed  b^'bind 
siparium  were  pusbol  or  rolh;d  forward  from 
bicid  it,  and  thus  Itecame  visible  to  the  speeiaC 
This  machine  was  therefore   very  much  lika 
UKvti7.rifi€i,  with  this  distinrlion,  that  the  latl 
moved  on  wheels,  while  ihe  exostra  was 
forwanl  u[M]I1  rollers  "   But  bnlh  seem  lo  hal 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  lo  exhibit  toi 
eyes  of  the  s|x>clalors  the  results  or  conseqmnfl 
of  such  things — e.  g.,  murder  or  suicide— as  a 
not  consistently  take  place  in  the  prosceuium, 
were  therefore  described  as  having  occnrrcd  b^j 
the  siparium  or  in  the  scene. 

The  name  exostra  was  also  applied  to  a 
kind  of  bridge,  which  was  thrown  from  a  loww 
the  hesirgers  opnn  the  walls  of  the  !>esieged 
and  across  which  the  assailants  marched  to  atti 
those  of  the  besieged  who  were  stationed  on  1 
ramparts  to  defend  the  town.'*  


I.  (Phot.,  1.  v.— Sfhyl.  »d  Anirtuph  .  Equil..  »"».»— 1.  (I 
ler.  AroiiBol.  der  Kunit.,  «  306,  0.)-J.  (1.  MlJ-4.  [n^  t 
—  5.  (vii..  12.)  — 6.  (B^:k«r,  Chanklf«,  ii  ,  p.  115,  *f.)- 
(PuUuK,  Onom.,  viii.,  31  .~JE»c\u\>.,  c.  Tinnrth..  p.  71.> 
(I>rmDttti.,  Do  rol».  Lex  ,  p-  3W;  c.  Neitr..  p.  13W  ;  c-Xf 
p.  MO. — S\iiil%».*.r.'g,loii6eitoOiu.)—V.  (l>cro(»ih.,  r^ 
i.,  p.  11]9:  c.  EubBilnL,  y.  1317.— Unrpocnu., ».  v.)— tO. 
mo«th.,  c.  Timotb.,  p.  IIIHI.— .Unfr.  AU-  Pnjc,  p.  SST^  *ft 
11  (Dtniwih..  D*  F«li.  Lug  , j>.  379  ;  c.  Timoih.,  p-  t» 
^•ohin.,  De  Fal».  Loj.,  p.  271.— PoUut.  Otiotu  ,  im-  S 
Ktjmol.  Mag.,  ■.  t.)— 12.  [Do  Pr«t.  Com.,  e.}~|S.  (Kl 
Onom.,  IT.,  138.— Schol.  ad  Ariiioph.,  Actun!.!  >*>  ^-4%  I 
gBt.,  DflJUMdil.ii'..  W.) 


EXOUIXS  DIKE. 


FABA. 


FTAHI  AIKH  (i;ov?J}^  (iiKij).  Tti:  process 
td  m  Alhenidn  law  seems  to  have  been  un- 
used ju  u  i^uiedy  aipxinst  tliose  who  wruiig- 
Itepi  titluM*s  oiil"  (/tri/./.MK.  c^eipyeiv)  of  real 
7  wliurli  belunged  to  Ihiin.*  Ttit;  i;lymology 
Woni  tutlicatcH  this,  anil  the  speechfa  of  De- 
nes aguitist  Ouetor  furuish  an  example  of  il. 

Siitn  i<ovXij^,  however,  does  not  generally 
in  ttiis  simple  shape,  but  rattier  as  an  **  actw 
saltTi,*'  or  an  action  con.'^equent  upon  the  noo- 
rit  ol  a  juJguienl  in  a  previous  suit ;  liie  iia- 
which,  of  course,  modified  the  subsequent 
Bugs.  We  will  coiiaider,  (iisl,  the  case  when 
jn  motion  had  referfinec  to  real  property, 
kjnii^  was  successful  in  •)»  uction  of  lUis 
|d  the  defcndnnl  (Hit  not  give  up  poi^.scssii'yn 
ime  appointed,  two  processes  setm  to  have 
|i€n  to  the  former  Thus  he  might,  if  he 
proceed  at  once  to  take  possession  {fftCaTtv- 
d  if  resisted,  then  bring  his  .ictKin  lor  eject- 
or he  might  adopt  a  less  summary  pro-ceiid, 
BO  far  as  we  can  understand  the  graminan* 
Is  as  follows  :  If  the  property  in  question, 
ijcli  the  defendant  refuser*,  ^ftir  judgment 
ft  »arrender,  was  a  house,  the  ptainliirbroiMht 
pn  for  the  rent  {diKii  tfuixiov) :  if  a  lauded 
X*-*piov),  for  the  produce  {Sinri  xaprrov).  If 
Fndani  still  kept  possession,  the  next  step 
Itjiq  owrinc,  or  an  action  for  the  proceeds  nf 
roperly  by  way  of  indemnification;  and  after 
owed  the  rfiK?  iiut'Aqf.*  The  slaiemenl  we 
ren  fr<»m  Hudtwalcker*  rests  mainly  on  its 
t  prottahihiy  and  the  authority  of  Suidas  * 
rammanatis.  however,  do  not  represent  (he 
Txov  and  the  fltKn  uvaia^  as  conse>iuenl  ujmn 
Njs  actiout  but  as  Ibe^rw  sle]>3  tauen  before 
lov?.tK  was  commenced.  For  a  prubableox- 
D  of  this,  nd  EvoiKiOU  Aim.  The  question 
IC3,  What  was  done  il  the  defeiiiJaiit  refused 
up  possession,  even  after  being  cast  in  the 
tfiflf!  We  are  almost  bound  in  suppose, 
we  have  no  express  autJinriiy  fur  it,  that  a 
'would,  under  such  circunistaueea,  receive 
n  t^  c  public  authonties  to  rssiki  hnii  in 
:  the  di  iVndanl  ;  but,  independtrni  of  this,  it 
from  And(>cldes*  that  a  defendant  incuned 
llty  of  arifiia  if  defeated  in  a  AUrj  ifovXjjc. 
rill  now  explain  the  proceedings  when  the 
itton  had  no  reference  to  real  property  :  as, 
pple,  llie  dUfi  Konijyopia^,  in  which  Meiilias 
judgment  to  go  by  default  [tph{"iv  u^Xe), 
lecled  or  refused  to  pay  tlic  damages  given 
him.  GO  as  to  become  vrrefiiifjefxic.  I)emo.s- 
tbe  plaintiffin  the  ease,  says  that  he  iiiigiit 
ized  upon  Mcidias'a  properly  by  wny  of 
Nit  that  lie  did  not  do  so,  preferriii),r  lo  bnng 
■bvAjJc  at  once.  It  is,  of  course,  implfed  in 
emeiit,  that  if  he  had  attempted  lo  make  a 
and  bi'eii  resisted,  the  same  process  would 
rn  cquutly  open  to  him.  In  fact,  Ulpian' 
lis  that  a  tV«7  ^oiiXri^  was  the  consequence 
K  resistance  being  made.  Moreover,  in  ca- 
lit  aort.  it  was  peculiarly  a  prnal  action  ;  for 
ndant,  if  cast,  was  required  lo  pay  to  the 
peasury  a  fine  of  the  same  amount  as  the 
I  (ij  naTadiicri)  due  lo  the  plaiiiiiiT.*  The 
Df  &Ttfiia  also  was  inflicted  till  both  the  fine 
liigd  were  paid.  Lastly,  Pollux'"  informs 
tv  Of  euvitiiivo^  iui^ioCiiTtl  Kr^ftaro^,  d  dt 
m^  ^j:"**,  /foi*?J7f  ij  iUrj,  words  which  tn 
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Hudtwalcker  seem  obscure,  but  simply  mean  that 
if  one  person  claimed  a  property  as  purchaser,  and 
another  as  mortgagee,  or  as  having  a  lien  upon  it, 
ine  dispute  was  settled  by  an  ^iw/.rj^  AiKTf.  In  sucL 
a  case,  it  would,  of  course,  be  merely  a  eivii  action 
lo  try  a  right. 

EXPEDITUS  is  opposed  lo  "  impedUut;'^  and 
signifies  unencumbered  with  armour  or  with  liaggagi^j 
(impcitimcnta).  Hence  the  light  armed  soldiers  iq 
the  Uonian  army  (p  104)  were  ortcu  called  the  Ex- 
pedili  ;*  and  the  epithet  was  also  applied  to  any 
portioi)  of  the  army,  when  the  necessity  for  haste, 
or  the  desire  to  conduct  it  with  the  greatest  facility 
from  place  to  place,  made  it  desirable  to  leave  be- 
hind every  weight  that  could  be  spared.* 

KXPJvOK.VrO'KES.     ( Vid.  Si-kcdlatohes) 

EXSEQULE.     {Vid.  Fusrs  ) 

EXSI'J.IUM.     {Vid.  Bakishment,  RomakO 

EXSUU     {Vid.  Ganishheht,  Koma».) 

EXTISPEX.     {Vid-  HiRusPEx.) 

EXTRAORniXA'KH  (interpreted  by  Polybiiu 
and  Suidas  by  the  Greek  word  'EwiXiKToi,  teUcUd) 
were  the  soldiers  who  were  placed  about  the  |>erson 
of  the  consul  in  the  Roman  anny.  They  consisted 
of  about  a  third  part  of  the  cavalry  and  a  fifth  part 
of  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  and  were  chosen  by  ili^ 
prefects.*  Hence,  for  a  legion  of  "1200  fw»l  and  300 
horse,  since  the  number  of  the  infantry  of  the  allien 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  Hunan  soldiers,  and  thtir 
cavalry  twice  as  many,  the  number  of  extraordinn- 
rii  would  t>e  840  foot  and  200  horse,  forming  two 
cohorts,  which  are  mentioned  by  Livy  ;'  or,  in  an 
urrny  of  two  legions,  four  cohorts,' 

From  the  extraordinarii  a  boily  of  chosen  men 
was  taken  to  fonn  a  body  guard  for  the  consul. 
These  were  called  aUecti  (uiro/UKrot)*  'Iheir  num- 
ber is  uncertain.  Lipsius  eonjectares  that  they 
consisted  of  -10  out  of  the  200  cavalry,  and  IflS  out 
of  the  8-iO  infantry  of  the  extraordinarii,  ir.^'tin^  tUs 
whole  number  of  the  ablecti  in  a  cctk^ular  army  •''0 
horse  and  336  fool.^ 


•FABA  (Kia^of),  the  Bean.  Dioscorides*  make* 
mention  of  two  kinds,  tlie  Grecian  and  Egyptian 
CE}.Xifftt(6^  and  Ai^nrtof).  The  jct-a/ioc'EXXiyvwof 
is  generally  held  to  be  the  Vina  Fata,  but  there  is 
considerable  diflirulty,  according  lo  Adams,  in  de- 
termining exactly  the  variety  of  it  most  applicable 
to  the  de-scriptions  of  the  ancient  bean.  The  most 
probable  opinion  appears  lo  be  that  of  Dickson,  who 
thinks  that  the  Faba  minor  of  MUler,  namely,  the 
Horse-bean,  answers  best  to  the  deacripiions  oi 
Theophrastus."  The  Kvufto^  Myi'TTTio^  is  the  Ne 
luml/ium  tpeciojiujtt.  Its  edible  root  was  termed 
KoXoKoaia,  and  its  fruit  Ki66pwi'.  The  ancients 
made  a  kind  of  bread  out  of  beans,  called  Spro^  kv' 
afiivo^,  or  panis  ex  fata.  "  Galen  remarks  that 
beans  were  much  used  by  gladiators  for  giving 
them  Hesh,  but  adds  that  it  was  not  firtn  or  com- 
pact. Dr  Cullen  notices  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
thcee  things,  but  omils  to  mention  that  the  fle.sh 
which  they  form  is  deficient  in  firmness.  Aclua- 
rius  slates  that  they  are  nutritious,  but  dissuades 
from  using  them  freely,  on  account  of  their  flatu- 
lence. According  to  C'eUus,  both  beans  and  leulila 
are  stronger  IimwI  than  pease.  Selh  agrees  with 
Galen,  that  the  flesh  fonned  from  them  is  flabby 
and  soft.  Galen  directs  lo  fry  beans,  or  boil  them 
with  onions,  wliereby  they  wiU  be  rendered  Icsi 
flaLulent."^*    The  bean  is  said  lo  have  come  origl 
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t  '.^'  ny     '-€T'i;-j;.  J/m.  ^nrrnvto^-;,  a  iii.'A.;e .  a  5«;vthe:  a  pn»- 
::tj«-    n:n:?-knit'ft  or  prunm^-hrxik  ;   a  aiil .  a  lalcbioo ;  I 

11*   *  .1    lialSert 

'..I  :UiU       A^  C'-f.TER  iknojcil  a  kn.:"'.'  w:th  one  stni^ 

i[iu  jr;-   **(:tre.  -  falx"  m^n.fifrd  any  sjnUar  instrument  tfce 
sinilfl  O'lgcr  of  wliioh  was  curred   i^Mrrcvm  i»- 

tntnc  falri*  ahrna  ,■"  miunca  /i/«"). '   Bt  additional 

epiihf:L-H  th''  varinurt  us*-s  of  the  falx  were  indicated, 

and  its  corrn.-jrfindinc  varieties  .n  form  and  siie 

tvro  lUso   Thus  the  sirkj**,  tif;cause  it  was  used  by  rcapen, 

.  was  calU'd  faJz  mrnsoria ;  the  scvthe.  which  w«a 

!  eniployf;d  in  mowing  hay,  was  cal'led  fali  fmarit; 
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ting-knife  and  (he  bill,  on  account  of  their 
tfr«s»n^^  vinos,  as  well  as  in  tiedgmg  and  in 
I  olf  the  stiooia  and  branches  of  trees,  were 

Eiahed  by  the  appellation  of/a/x  pututoria, 
,  ^rhorariA,  or  MiitaUca,^  or  by  the  diminu- 

be  coin  published  by  Pellenn'  shows  Iho 
f  one  of  the  Lagidie,  kings  of  £gypt,  wearing 
ADEMA,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  cutting 
with  a  sickle.    (See  woodcut.) 


lower  figure  in  the  sam*?  woodcut  is  taken 
■  RiSS.  of  Coturoella.  and  illustrates  his  de- 
ll of  the  various  parts  of  the  falx  rtuitoriu* 
ITLTIR.)  The  curvature  in  the  forepart  of 
le  IS  expressed  by  Virgil  in  the  phrase  pra- 
Ux*     In  this  form  the  bill  must  have  been 

bunteni  lo  cut  their  way  through  thickets.* 
le  removal  of  a  branch  by  the  pruning-hook, 
often  smoothed,  as  in  nioilern  trardniing,  by 
el'  C**"'  DouABRA  )  The  cdj^e  of  the  falx 
m  toothed  or  serrated  {upirrjv  Kapx<ipoSov- 
Mtuvlala*).  The  indispensable  process  of 
riflgtlicse  in$Umnenl»  {tiprrtjv xapnafTi/itvnt,*" 
t^Ofir^  I'foflr^jYa")  was  efliH:led  by  whet- 
which  Ihc  Romans  obtained  from  Crete  and 
Btant  places,  with  the  addition  of  oil  or  wa- 
ich  the  m«iwer  {faniscx)  carried  in  a  horn 
I  thigh-'" 

tTOvM  as  were  the  uses  to  wliich  (he  falx 
^ied  in  agriculture  ctnd  horticulture,  its 
tKOl  in  haitle  was  ahnuist  oqtiiilly  varted, 
IfeoC  so  frequent.  The  Geloni  were  noted  for 
**  It  was  ihe  weapon  with  wliiL'h  Jupiter 
d  Typhon  .'*  with  which  Ilrrcnics  slew  the 
D  Hydra  ;"  and  with  which  Mereur}'  cut  ofT 
I  of  Argus  {faicalocnsc;^*  hiitpen  C'y//c;iiJa"}. 
^  having  received  the  same  weapon  from 
r,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  from  Vul- 
■d  it  to  decapitate  Medusa  and  (o  s!ay  the 
ister."  From  the  [jassagrs  now  referred  lo, 
'  conclude  that  the  falchion  was  a  weapon 
nosl  remote  antii]uily ;  that  it  was  girt  like 
r  upon  the  waiat ;  that  it  was  held  in  the 

a  short  )ult ;  and  ilmt,  as  it  was^  in  fact,  a 
>r  sharp-pointed  blade,  with  a  proper  fall 
ig  from  one  side,  it  was  thnisl  into  the  flesh 
tiis  lateral  curvature  (curro   tenu*  ahd\dtt 

Jn  the  annexed  woodcut,  four  examples  arc 

from  works  of  ancient  art  to  illustrate  its 
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form.  One  of  the  four  cameos  here  n^ied  rcpie- 
sents  Perseus  with  the  falchion  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  left.  The  two 
smaller  figures  are  heads  of  Saturn,  with  the  falx  in 
its  original  form  ;  and  the  fourth  cameo,  represenl- 
ing  the  f^anie  divinity  at  full  length,  was  probably 
engnivrd  in  Italy  at  a  inler  period  than  ihe  oihers, 
but  early  enough  to  prove  that  the  scythe  was  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  while  it  illuHtrates  the 
adaptation  of  the  symbols  of  Saturn  (K^ovof :  at 
mx  falci/cr*)  for  the  purpose  of  personifying  Time 
(Xpovof).  who,  in  the  langiingc  of  an  ancient  epi- 
gram,* destroys  all  things  {piy  (l/jfTrdrj)  with  Ihe 
same  scythe ' 

If  we  imagine  the  weapon  which  has  now  hcen 
dcscribeil  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  a  polo,  it 
would  assume  the  fonn  and  he  applicable  lo  all 
the  purposes  of  the  modern  halUert.  Such  must 
have  been  the  asatres  fclcati  used  hy  the  Komant 
at  the  siege  of  Ambracia.*  ( Vul.  Abies,  Aibtichwa.II 
Someiiinos  the  iron  head  was  so  largo  ns  to  be  fa»< 
tened,  instead  of  the  ram's  head,  to  a  wooden 
be^m,  and  worked  hy  men  under  a  irstudo.* 

Lastly,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Modes, 
and  lite  Syrians  in  Asia,'  and  the  Gauls  and  Brit- 
ons in  EuroiM3  {vid.  Covincb),  made  themselves  for- 
midable on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  use  of  chariots 
with  scythes,  fixed  at  right  angles  (Wf  fth'tyLov)  to 
the  ftxte  and  turned  downward,  or  inserted  parallel 
to  Ihe  asic  into  the  felly  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  re- 
volve, when  the  chariot  was  put  in  motion,  with 
more  than  thrice  the  velocity  of  the  chariot  itself; 
and  sometimes  also  projecting  from  the  extrenutiea 
of  the  axle. 

FAMIMA.  The  word  ''fainilia"  contains  the 
same  element  as  the  word  "  famulus,'*  a  slave,  and 
lUe  verb  "famulari."  In  its  widest  sense  it  signi- 
fies the  totahty  of  thnt  which  belongs  to  a  Roman 
eUizen  who  ts  sui  juris,  and  therefore  a  paterfamili- 
as. Thus,  in  the  third  kind  of  testamentary  dispo- 
sition mentioned  by  Gaius,**  the  word  "  familia"  is 
explained  by  the  equivalent  "patrimonium  ;"  and 
the  person  who  received  the  faroilia  from  the  lega- 
tor {qui  a  leafaiPTc  famtUam  accipirba/  mancipio)  was 
ralleil  "  famihir  emptor"  In  the  same  sense 
find  the  expression  "  crciscunda  familiac."* 

But  thp  word  '*  famUia"  is  sometimes  limited  to 
signify  "  persons."  that  is,  alt  those  who  are  in  tho 
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FAMILIA. 


FARTOR. 


pu^rei  of  a  paterfamilias,  such  as  bis  bods  (JUti-for 
Ru/itij),  daughters,  grundcltililrcn, and  ftlavea.  When 
"  f'amUia"  is  used  in  iliis  sense,  il  is  opposed  lo  in- 
animate thini[;s  ;  and  this  srems  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  word  familia  in  the  formula  adnpicd  by  the  "fa- 
mdjK  emptor"  on  tlje  occasion  of  taking  the  testa- 
tor's fumitia  by  a  fictitious  purchase  :  "  Familtam  jye- 
cuHiami/uc  lunm,''  &c.  In  another  sense  "  familia*' 
signihea  all  the  free  persona  who  are  in  the  power 
uf  a  paterfamilias  ;  and  m  a  more  extended  sense 
of  tliia  kind,  all  those  who  are  a^ati,  that  is,  atl 
who  are  sprung  fwm  a  cunmiun  ancestor,  and  would 
be  in  his  ptiwer  if  he  were  living.  {Vul.  CooNiiTi.) 
With  this  sense  of  familia  ia  cunnceted  the  status 
fannlifr,  by  virtue  of  which  a  person  belonged  lo  a  par- 
ticular familia,  and  thereby  had  a  capacity  for  certain 
rights  which  only  the  members  of  the  familia  could 
claim.  A  person  who  changed  this  status  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  famdia,  and  sustained  a  capitis  diminii- 
liominima.  (Kirf.AnoPTio, Caput.)  Meaibersof Uic 
fame  family  were  *•  familiares  ;"  and  hence  famili- 
aria  came  tu  signify  an  intimate  friend.  Slaves  who 
belonged  to  the  same  familia  were  called,  with  re- 
spect to  iliis  reLiiion,  famillnre.'s.  (Jenerally,  *■  famU- 
iaris"  might  (yignily  anything  relating  lu  a  familia. 

Sometimes  "famiha"  is  used  to  signify  the  slaves 
belonging  to  a  person/  or  to  a  body  of  persons  {no- 
cietai),  in  which  sense  they  are  sometimes  cpposed 
to  hberii,*  where  the  true  reading  is  "  hbcni."' 

In  the  passage  o(  the  Twelve  Tables  which  de- 
clares that  in  default  of  any  hcrcs  suus,  the  property 
of  the  intciilate  shall  go  tu  the  next  agnalus,  the 
word  "famUia"  signifies  the  properly  only;  " Ag-- 
fio/ur  proximuM  familiam  habcto."  In  the  same  sec- 
tion in  which  iflpian*  quolea  this  passage  from  the 
Twelve  Tables,  he  explains  agnati  to  be  *'c&/rna/i 
vinlij  aciuj  per  iMarex  descendeutes  tjusdem  famtttiP," 
where  the  word  **  familia"  cbinprehends  only  per- 
sons." 

The  word  familia  is  also  applied  (improperly)  lo 
sects  of  pliilosuphcrs,  and  lo  a  bcxiy  of  gladiators  : 
In  the  latter  sense  with  less  impropriety. 

A  paterfamihas  and  a  materfamili.is  were  respect- 
ively a  Ruiiian  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  and  his 
lawful  wifo,  A  filiusfatnilias  and  a  tiltafumilias  were 
a  son  and  daughter  in  the  power  of  a  patcrlamilius- 
Thc  famiha  of  a  palerfaniilias,  in  its  widcbt  ben^e, 
cornpreheiidfxl  nil  hi.'i  agnnti ,  ihe  extent  of  which 
teiJii,  and  its  legal  import,  arc  explained  under  Coo- 
NATr.  The  relation  of  faniilin  and  gens  Js  explain- 
ed under  Gkna. 

The  five  following  personal  relations  are  also  com- 
prehended in  the  notion  of  larnilja  :  1.  Manits,  ur 
the  strict  marriage  relation  between  husband  and 
wife  ;  s.  Sorvitus,  or  Lhc  rclulion  of  master  and 
slave;  3.  Patronaius,  or  tlie  relation  of  former  mas- 
tor  to  fonner  slave ;  4,  Mancipii  Cijuaa,  or  that  in- 
termediate state  lietween  scrvitus  und  hlKirtas,  which 
characteriaed  a  child  who  wa.s  inancipated  by  his 
father  (nd.  EMxNcirATio) ;  5,  Tulela  anil  Cunitio, 
the  origm  of  which  must  be  traced  lo  the  Palna  I'u- 
testas.  These  relations  arc  treated  under  their  ap- 
prupriate  heads- 

Thc  doctrine  of  rcprcscntatinn,  as  applied  lo  the 
acfjuisitioD  of  property,  is  coiMieclcd  willi  the  *loc- 
tnne  of  the  reJaliona  of  familia  :  Init,  being  limited 
with  reference  tu  potestas,  nianus,  and  municipiuni, 
it  is  not  coextensive  nor  idenlical  wilh  llie  rebliona 
of  fainUia.  Legal  capacity  is  also  connected  with 
Ihe  relations  of  tamilia,  though  not  idcniical  with. 
but  rather  distinct  front  ihem.  The  notions  of  h- 
beri  and  sen'i,  sui  juris  and  alicni^  are  comprised  in 
the  above-meiitiuiied  relations  of  familia.    The  dis- 

I.  (C»c  ktl  Dtr.,  iiT  .  i.—Ail  «mat..  ii.,  Epirt.  0.»— I.  :Cic., 
Dm.,  «.»— 3.  (Cic.  a-lFftin.,  1-,  3.)-4-  (Pnlg^  tis.  »8»i.)— *■ 
(DiK-  i%  tit.  10. 1.  lOA  ;  10,  Ul.  D.) 
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I  tinction  of  Cives,  Latini,  Peregrini,  are  entlrel 
I  connected  witli  iliP  relations  of  familia-    Many 
I  the  rtlations  of  familia  have  also  tio  efleet  on 
■  capacity,  fur  inslancp.  marriage  as  Mirh.     Tliat 
ily  relationship  which  has  an  influence  on  legal 
pacity  is  the  Patna  Poteslas,  jn   connexion 
which  the  legal  cwpaciiies  and  incapacixies  of 
faaiitias,  fdiafamdias,  and.a  wife  in  niai]a,nui/ 
most  approprifitelv  considered.* 

FAMI'J.Lf:  EMPTOR.    (  Vid.  F*«itu.) 

FAMI'LLE    ERClSCLTVD.f:    ACTIO.      Ei 
heres,  who  had  full  power  of  dig|»n8ition  over 
propi^ny,  was  entitled  to  a  division  of  the  hrredil 
unless  the  testator  had  declared,  or  the  co-faei 
had  agreed,  that  it  should  remain  in  comi 
fixed  time.    The  division  could  bo  made  byl 
ment  among  the  co-herede»  ;  but  in  ease  t\ 
not  agree,  the  division  was  made  by  a  judeic 
thts  purpose  every  heres  had  against  each  of  hist 
heredes  an  actio  familite  crciacundw.  which. tike i 
actionea  coinmuni  dividundo,  and  finium 
rum.  was  of  the  class  of  .\fixt£  Actioncs.OMUlt 
were  sonieiimea  called,  Duplicia  Judicia, 
as  in  the  familim  ercisctinda?  judicium,  eackj 
was  boih  [ilaintiir  and  defendant  (ariur  andi 
though  he  «ho  brought  the  actio  and  claim 
dicium  [ad  judtdum  prococaril)  was  properly  the 
lor.    A  heres,  either  ex  te«tamento  or  ah  ini 
might  bring  this  action.    All  Ihe  heredes  wcrel 
to  Ihe  bouorum  collalio  (rid.  Bokohi'm  Cclutij 
that  i*j,  bound  to  allow,  in  taking  the  account  of  i 
properly,  uliiit  they  had  receivtd  frora  the  teetot 
in  his  ljif(?time.  as  part  vi  their  share  of  the  bei 
at  least  ISO  far  as  they  l;ad  been  enriched  by  ■ 
donaiiona. 

Thia  action  was  giren  by  the  Twelve  Tat 
The  word  Famiha  liert:  signifies  the  "properly,' 
explained  in  the  previous  anicic,  and  is  equii 
lo  heredflas. 

Tlie  meaning  and  origin  of  the  verb  erc-uart, 
herc-itcerey  hav.-  been  a  subject  of  some  dwpl 
It  i«,  howcvn,  vt'itain  ihat  the  word  means  "i 
vision"* 

FANUM.     ( \'id.  T««ploii.) 

•FAR.  Spelt,  ofti-n  put  for  corn  generally, 
cording  to  Martyn,  it  ia  a  sort  of  corn  very  li 
wheal ;   but  the  chaff  adheres  so  stronijly 
grain  thai  it  r«iuire»  a  mill  to  separate 
barley     The/ar  of  the  Homans  was  llie  ; 
iho  Cf'o  or  Ceo  of  the  Greeks.     "The  r/^r/  oT' 
phrastUB,  the  &Xvpa  of  Homer,  as  well  as  the 
and  adormm  of  the  Romans,  were  in  all  prohabilit] 
says  Adams,  *'  merely  varieties  of  Spell, 
was  the  corn  of  the  ancient  Italians,"  remarks  Ml 
tyn.  "and  was  frciiuently  nsed  in  their  sacrifK 
and  ccreriKinies,  wlir-nce  it  is  no  wonder  that  ll 
word  was  often  u.scd  for  com  in  ponrntl." 
modern  botanical  name  of  Far  is  Tnitcum 
DiiwcoridcH  nioTitions  two  kind^  of  Zca  :  one 
simple  kind, /ioi'osn/tvoc.  Tnttcum  nwiiococcufn ; 
other  the  double,  rfi^fJXKOf,  Tnticum  spfltt      Hi 
makes  mention  of  Zea,  as  docs  also  Theophraali 
the  latter  gives  it  the  epithet  of  robust  ur 
which  is  also  applied  to  it  by  Virgil. 

FARTOR  (fffrcir^f)  was  a  slave  who  fat 
poultry.'    Donaius*  saya  that  the  name  was  gil 
to  a  maker  of  sausages;  but  compare  Becker,  Gt 
ius,  ii.,  p.  1!*0. 

'J'he  name  of  fartorcs  or  cTcmmcrs  was  also  gii 
lo  the  nomcnclalore.^,  who  accompanied  the  ci 
dates  for  the  public  ofllces  al  Home,  and  gave  tl 
tlie  names  of  such  persons  as  they  might  meet.* 


I,  {Santrny,  Syat«m  Jei  beuti^a  Rub.  Raehtc*,  n>lL  U,J 
Bflriin,  ina.)— 2.  (D.|t.  10,  lit.  3.  — Cic,  !)•  Of»t^  i^M. 
Orina,  c.  7.— Anul..  Met.,  ix.,  p.  310,  Bl|KHil-H^.  (.roll 
Tiii..  *.— Hor-.  Sal.,  [|.,  iii..1Be.— PUm.,Truc,  I  .11.,  II. 
(tdTtroDl  ,  Eun..U.,  ii.,M.)— 9.  (FMtus,  i.  v.  F)iil(n«t.l 


PXSCES. 


PASOiXUM. 


fods  hound  in  the  fnmi  of  a  bun- 
iing  an  axe  {nemrj/i)  in  Iho  miildle, 
iioli  pnijiTted  frum  vhnn.  These 
r  MrrJed  l»y  hctors  before  tho  superior  ma- 
ai  KnuK',  and  are  often  reprcscnU^d  on  the 
f  £flD9ular  I'nins.*  The  following  woalouts 
iCTcrse^  of  four  consular  coins ;  in  ihc  tirat 
i»e  see  Ihe  liclors  carrying  the  fusees  on 
tidcrs:  in  the  sAxind,  two  fascca,  and  be- 
tm  a  seilacurulis;  in  the  thrnl,  two  fasf^cs 
with  the  consul  atandinjir  hriwof^n  them  , 
K*  foarth,  the  sauie,  only  with  no  crowns 
le  faacea. 


ai  two  woodcuts,  which  are  taken  from 
liar  coins  of  C.  Norbanas,  contnin,  in  nddi- 
>C  fasircs,  the  one  a  spica  ami  caduceua, 
Wie-r  a  spica,  caduccus,  and  prorn. 


»cps  appear  to  hare  been  usually  made  of 
9tta'),  hut  somrlimes  also  of  the  twigs  of 
They  are  said  to  have  hcen  derived  from 
I,  a  city  nf  Etruria  '  Twelve  were  rarrif^d 
th  of  the  kin;;s  by  twelve  hclors;  and  on 
kton  of  the  Taniuins,  one  of  the  consuls 
tried  by  twelve  ticiors  svith  Ihc  fasces  and 
tnd  the  ullier  by  tlie  same  number  of  lie- 
Iho  fasces  only.  or.  according  to  some  ac- 
■tlli  crowns  round  ihem.'  But  P.  ValeriuH 
(Who  jjave  to  the  pfnplc  Ihf  rif»bt  of  prov- 
ided that  the  secures  should  be  removed 
H|B9.  and  allowed  only  one  of  tbc  consuls 
BKd  hy  the  lictors  wliilc  they  were  at 
"The  other  consul  was  attended  only  hy  a 
Icenaas.  {Vtd.  Accensd*  )  When  they 
of  Rome,  and  at  tire  bead  of  the  army, 
le  consnia  retained  the  nxp  in  the  faacM. 
preceded  by  his  own  liclors  as  before  the 

alcriUS  '       {Vid     CONRIL.) 

Ihe  decemviri  were  first  appointed,  the 
in  only  carried  before  the  one  who  presi- 

t,  Db  Pnril-  et  t'«'i  NuintJin..  toI,  ,i.,  j.  8fl.  91  J— 
L  N.,  r>i..  3n  )-3.  (PlAut .  Avin..  111.,  ii.,  30 ;  II  . 

^"S.  (IV..  r>B  R»p.,  u.,3t.— V»!  Mu.,  ir,  1,  »  I.) 
,  19.— Ijv  ,  Tjtiv.,  fl  ;  iif  ill.,  27.) 


ded  for  the  day  ;'  and  ft  was  not  till  llic  second  de- 
ccmviratr,  wl*»n  ihey  began  to  act  in  a  tyrannical 
manner,  thai  the  fasces  with  the  axe  were  carried 
hefore  each  of  I  lie  ten  '  The  fasces  nnd  securirs 
were,  however,  carried  liefore  Ihe  dictator  even  m 
the  city,'  and  be  was  also  preceded  by  24  Uctorn 
and  the  magister  cfiiiitum  by  six. 

The  prwlnrs  were  preceded  in  the  cily  by  two 
lictors  with  the  fasces,*  but  out  of  Home  ami  at  the 
head  of  an  army  by  six,  with  the  fnscca  and  se- 
cures, whence  they  arc  called  hy  the  fireek  wnter* 
aTpttTTjyol  t^avrXinetc'.*  T)ie  proconsuls  also  wera 
allowed,  in  the  lime  of  Ulpian,  six  fasces.*  The 
tribunes  of  the  picbs.  the  tcdiles  and  quaestors,  had 
no  lictors  in  the  cUy,^  but  in  the  provinces  the 
quiEStors  were  permitted  to  have  the  ibscos.* 

The  lictors  carried  the  fasces  on  their  shoulders, 
as  is  seen  in  the  (*oin  of  Drutiis  given  above;  and 
when  an  inferior  inagistmtc  met  one  who  was  high- 
er in  rank,  the  lictors  lowered  their  fasces  to  bim 
This  was  done  by  Valerius  Publicola  when  he  ad- 
dre«se«l  the  pimple  ,'  and  hence  came  the  expR'ssiun 
tuhmiltere  fasc£j  in  the  sense  of  to  yield,  to  confess 
one's  self  mferior  to  another.^" 

Wben  a  general  had  gained  a  victory,  and  had 
been  saluted  as  Imperalor  by  his  soldiers,  he  usual* 
ly  crowned  his  fiisces  with  laurel." 

FASCrA.  dtm.  FASCIOI.A.  a  band  or  fillet  of 
cloth,  worn,  1.  round  the  bead  as  an  ensign  of  roy- 
alty^' {citi.  Di.iOEM\.  Woodcut  lo  article  Falx):  2. 
by  women  over  the  breast"  {rid.  STRnpiiicjn) ;  n. 
round  the  Ic^s  and  feet,  especially  by  women.  Ci- 
cero reproached  Clodius  for  wearing  OisciiP  upon 
his  feet,  and  the  Calantica,  a  female  oniament. 
upon  his  head.'*  Afterward,  when  the  tniia  had 
f^tcn  into  disuse,  and  the  shorter  pallium  was 
worn  in  its  stead,  so  that  the  lejfs  were  Uiikeil  and 
exposed, /dJcicT  cnitalcs  lM\*anic  common  even  with 
the  male  sex.'*  The  Emijcror  .■\lexnnderSevenis'* 
always  used  them,  even  ahhaiigb,  when  in  town, 
he  wore  the  toga.  Quintilian,  neverihelfss,  asserts 
thai  the  adoption  of  iliem  ruuhl  only  be  excused  on 
the  pica  of  infirm  health.'^  White  fasciap,  worn  by 
men,'*  were  a  sign  of  extraordinary  refinement  in 
dress :  the  mode  of  cleaning  them  was  by  ruhbing 
them  with  a  white  tenacious  earth,  resembling  oui 
pipe-clay  {fascia  frc/u/cc"}.  Tlie  finer  fascia?,  worn 
by  ladies,  were  purple. ■•  The  bandages  wound  about 
the  legs,  as  shown  in  the  illLiininRtion^  of  ancient 
MSS.,  prove  that  the  Kutnan  tj.nape  was  generally 
adapted  in  Kurope  during  (he  Middle  Ages 

By  ineluphur,  the  term  **  fascia"  was  applied  in 
archilecture  lo  a  long,  flat  hand  of  stone,  marble,  or 
wood.  Thus  the  architrave  of  an  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian entablature  consists  of  three  contiguous  hori 
Kontal  faseitc." 

On  the  use  of  fasciae  in  the  nursbg  of  cluldren,"* 

tide  lNCCN.*flULA. 

F.\*SCINUM  i3a*jKavLa\  fascination,  enchant* 
mcnt.  The  belioi  that  some  persons  had  the  powei 
of  inju:rin]£  others  by  their  looks,  was  us  prevalent 
among  the  Oreeks  and  Romans  as  it  is  among  the 
Biiperslilicins  in  modern  limes,  The  if^fia^fib^  pua- 
Kami,  or  enil  tyt.,  is  freiiucntly  mentioned  by  ancient 


I.  (Liv„  hi.,  M.)-S.  (LIT.,  iii-,  »  J— 3.  fLir.,  ii.,  I8.>"<. 
[Cpucmn.,  D«  Di«  Nnlil..  34  — Cic,  Arnr,,  ii.,  S4.>— S.  (A[»* 
)..*n,  Syr..  12— PuKb.  n,  S4.  «  0;  lii  .  40,  4  0 :  IM.  4  0.}-e. 
(Ilijf.  I,  tit.  I«,  •.  f4.)— 7.  (.\al.  GrI.,  Kiii.,  H.J— 8  (Cic.  Pro 
I'lanc.  41.)— »  (Cic.  De  Rep.,  ii.,31.— I.iv.,  Ji.,7.— Viil.  M«x., 
Jr.,  1.4  I.>— 10.  (Cic.  Bnil.,  8.)— II.  (Cic.  sd  Att.,  vlii.^  S.  «  5, 
— Db  Di»..  i..  28.— Cw.,  Bell.  Ci».,  iii. .71)— 12  (Suetun..  Jul.. 
70.1—13.  (fhid.  Da  Art.  Amkt.,  iii.,  828  — PiojitTl.,  it.,  10.  4B. 
— "  Fuurin  PectonUi»,"  Mart.,  sir.,  134,}— 14.  (ap.  Nwi.  Mara 
lir.,  a.)— 15.  (Vnl.  Max..  ti.,  27.— Gnit.,  O-Oftf.,  338.)— Ifl 
{JR\.  Lainpnil..  c.  40.)— 17.  [Iiwt.  Or.,  li.,  S-)"— IB.  (V»l.  Mai^ 
I.  c.-PI.«dr.,  ».,  7,  J0.>— 18.  (Cir.  ad  A«.,  2,  3.»-30.  (Ctc^  IV 
Haniip.  Rr«i>.,  tl .)— SI.  (VU.,  ill.,  9,  p.  t^,  ed.  SclmctOvr.)-^ 
(Plaul.,  Truest-  11.) 
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FASTL 


t^,    ;v4<r/>-*v/  '/"w  *Mi^w^     Tftft  *7,i  ^e  wu 

V4rt/^i4  A.'fyitUX*  THiffi  n«^  t/>  %7frt  the  inflivwoc  , 
v<  'i./-  ♦. ».,  *7#'     7>i*  rw«t  rjAutt^tu  of  tr>««  ap- 
^4'4  !/f  r»4  7':  fff^-.tt  X\¥h  pti^iiilnA,  r:all^  Ny  lh6  Ko- 
irr4fi'c  U^.thutti,  «bt/:h  wm  banc  rrmnd  lb«  fKriu 
'rf  "hiWrTi  flttn/nruln.  ff**;.     Ilifijr/  alv*,  »ay«  that 
Hnffttfrn.    ;kh«,   hj   whi':>i   hA    th^:an.<i   thft    phaUiU, 
WT'  pfjf".'f  in  ii;!^!^!*  art'l  on  tif:arth<»  a>t  a  protec- 
'.l/ffi  Nffftili^t.  fM;  fiiV!)ri4tirrri«   fti  th':  irnvioiiJi;  and 
w-  l*'rtrri  frowi  I'ollni*  that  -smithn  w*:re  acrufttom- 
('I  I'f  pl«i''''  Ui'!  fcini'!  fitftirfw  U;forr;  th'.ir  fr>rg«s  for : 
ttJi  v^trfiii  |[riir|crv!.     .SorfM-tmifii  otiifr  objccti  were  ' 
*u\\Auyii\  Uii  thiM  |fiir(Km<r.     I'iMinf ratus  is  said  to' 
'I4VI'  Uunn  iitf  fttturn  hi  h  kiri'l  of  |{ra.*iAhoppor  before . 
Uift  A''rojf(flift  HN  4  |irriM;rvativf;  aKaiiiAtfaitcination.' 

Afi'iMuT  (Miirirri'iii  imidf'  of  avirrtini^  faBoination 
¥f»m  Ifir  fi|r(lliiiK  into  iUi:  UiUln  of  oiir;*M  own  dressJ 

AnimUuii  III  I'lioy,*  Kafir:iniifi  wan  the  name  of  a 
|{ih|,  wImi  wrtN  woriilii|itK;il  firiionK  the  IComan  sacra 
Ui  Ihn  vi'iiliil  viiKinN,  and  wan  p\at:t'A  under  the 
rliiiilol  of  thoNd  who  triutfiflied  a«  a  protection 
nuiilMxl  tumrtmiHttu ,  Uy  Which  ho  iiinanH,  in  all 
IHiilMttiilHv,  Ihitt  Ihn  iihiilhm  wiw  ptac<!d  under  the 
fhiMl"!  '• 

-|''ASt':(.|iM,  Ihn  Kidney  Hrnn,  Pkaseoius  vufpa- 
M«,  I.,  ciiMimI  hy  IhM  (trrekH  ^amuhtc-  TItc  kid- 
tii<¥  ht'ititv  111)1  mud  lo  hiivit  iHfn  very  common 
HHMiiiH  Ihn  Hiitiiiiiin,  luid  hi'iirn  thr.  rpithet  vilin  ap- 
)dii<illutlin  /tMi/iijrhv  VirKd.'*  AcfordiiiK  to  Pliny," 
Iho  HoiiiiiiiN  nil*  IniMi  Hnrdn  and  BhcU;*,  as  we  do 
liiiw  l-'i<ii  thnttiN  thill  thi*  (Irerk  names  ^ao'tuT.of, 
f«ir>t;ittii(',  mid  v^ititjXiH',  are  mi  many  diminutives 
Hum  v^iHvtiif,  a  fmiiiU  Ihmt  or  eanm',  the  Kidney 
Ihsiii  iixemlitmti  mieh  in  foim  " 

i'VSrt  t\t*  iit\in\t\v»  (firiNr  law;  the  epithet 
/rfW'ii  in  piot^'ily  iipphed  (o  anvlhiii);  in  iUH'ordancc 
«iih  diMne  liiw,  rtiul  hemv  thtwe  day*  uixm  which 
Itnal  hu>«mi<H>«  miijlit.  without  nupieiy  {9inf  piacuh). 
Ih'  luuNiit'led  tH'iniv  the  pra*tor.  uere  ttvhnically 
%t>MtonH limited  '.>«;•  ijif'<.  I.  0.,  iJir'M^  davt.  Varro 
ttiid  tVntiiH  drn\<'  fA*:us  dinvtly  innn  Mn,"  while 
\Uut'*  m,t>  Iv  tjiMtM  in  sui>|Ktrt  of  nther  ciymol* 

Ww  ifc;ioivd  Nvk*  m  whioh  the  u*rt  diet  of  ihc 
\v\u  wvtv  lUAikiM.  wrrt'  ihomsn'^*"*  dinominatcd 
.V  , .  ihi*  t^'tm,  h»n\k*v«-!.  w j:i  «'ni;»U\v»Vt  m  an  ex- 
»,:*,\Ni  M*»M'  t%*  ^'civie  :x*j:-.a;o:-*  ot  Nar:ou*  deH'rijv 
I  ^"'v  a:i.?  HViv^  m  *:.xv«'*  ha\o  ;iT-wn  Am^^r^  c*>m- 
xik.--'.  r.»v»  'A-tu  A\'.u\;;'.»!  ri  u*;:  *":"  v*.;^-:>'r.s  k:r.i». 
'.,  x»  v.  V  ••■>*.•., •■..  •.>.*"v.\"v.  ;o  vvrs-c^r  s»:";\irji;(ly 

>«",i^     >*     .V     •I'-.'VS.       %'*?•,■'    ,"■    ■  V   -VTl.  X'^"*  T^'-jT-- 

;»  ■>   ^'.v-.t'vv     V  lAVJfi'o:   .'■    :.?•?  T':"  «  T.vor- 

Pi*'    J        '•,"    ?sj     C    .  ■'(>.■    1  r.ro.  •■,•*.■>,      .'.-{    .V'-V   •y '.M 
»\',si-»..  ■.■■^■■■v     N.- ■«•■.•.'•?     .'«;■     \!n'i;*    L'.^i    :.;•: 
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HM  Sx  dK  purpose  ofleanuiig  from  the  lUsSi 
isrxrna  the  varioas  featiraU  to  be  celebrated  dnit 
the  mixua.  and  the  days  on  whi^  they  woold  fidi 
la  Liu  manoer,  all  wbo  wished  to  go  to  law  wei 
ooLg^d  to  laqoire  ai  the  privileged  few  on  what  da 
the?  mffht  bring  ibeir  suit,  and  received  the  npl 
as  if  irocn  tlte  lips  o£  an  astrologer.*  The  whole  i 
thu  Ion%  90  long  a  source  of  power  and  profit,  u 
ther&i'-jre  jealously  enveloped  in  mystery,  was  i 
Wn^h  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn.  Flavins,  scrifa 
to  Af^iuA  Cscas>'  who,  having  gained  accen  to  ik 
pontincal  books,  copied  out  all  the  requisite  iafa 
mat:on.  and  exhibited  it  in  the  Forana  for  the  m 
of  the  people  at  large.  From  this  time  forwar 
such  tables  became  common,  and  were  known  b 
the  name  of  Fasti.  They  usually  contained  an  esi 
meration  of  the  months  and  days  of  the  year;  tb 
Nones,  Ides,  Nundinc,  Dies  Fasti,  Nefaati,  Oora 
tiales,  Atri,  &c.  (vid.  Calendas),  together  viih  tb 
different  festivals,  were  marked  in  their  proper  fli 
ces :  astronomical  observations  on  the  riamgi  an 
setting  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  commencemai 
of  the  seasons,  were  frequently  inserted,  and  sme 
times  brief  notices  annexed  regarding  the  introdoe 
tion  and  signification  of  certain  rites,  the  ~ 
of  temples,  glorious  victories,  and  terriUe 
In  later  times  it  became  common  to  pay  hmnsgeti 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family  by  noting  dovi 
their  exploits  and  honours  in  the  ralendaT.a  speoB 
of  flattery  with  which  Antoniua  is  chari^  by  G 
cero.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  diaciiptiuu  thi 
these  fasti  closely  resembled  a  modern  atanan 
(Faatorum  libri  appellantur  tolitu  cna  dcjgnyri^ 
and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ovid  may  be  considae 
as  a  poetical  Year-book  or  ComftmUm  Is  dm  JJm 
nac,  having  been  composed  to  illDstnie  the  FM 
published  by  Julius  Cssar.  who  mnoddled  the  li 
man  year.  AU  the  more  remarkable  epochs  a 
examined  in  succession,  the  origin  of  the  difleia 
festivals  explained,  the  various  cereaoaiea  dcsai 
bed.  the  legends  connected  wiih  the  priaciptf  oa 
stellations  narrated,  and  many  curious  iisrnMini 
interwoven  upi^n  subjt^ts  likely  to  ytrtrc  ioicreativ 
to  his  countrymen :  the  whole  beicc  statoaed  wit 
frequent  allusions  to  the  f.cr>e4  of  tbe  Jalaa  hae. 

Several  specimens  of  /'u.x  more  or  teas  perfed 
on  stone  and  maiMe.  hare  Neea  ^»c««rncd  at  M 
ft'rent  times  in  different  tix-xs^.  oeot  o^ihnkhia 
ever.  oMer  than  (he  ace  m  Ac¥:3saBS.  The  ■■ 
remarkable,  tbouch  ow  of  ^if  jmc  cs2a«L  is  di 
known  as  the  Kt^fxxsrTxn  /^ffwaovxa  m  FiM 
1>-T:'i:t:.  Suc';«>r.:'-S.  :s  ^2S  92»m  cvocae  «■  db 
:inc>ii5hf^  pao-i^^ira^A.  :sils  is  :xje  a  aocae  A 
V^rrrus  Faov-^s.  rrf'^trccc  ^:  Ui£  j.  iinfiws  «f  li 
r-i^ics.  £;<»: :_  :^  X-stT  za^  *c  tt«  ieam  wl  U 

oc  wt.-'.-l  '•:  ^hi  «x!:,':<j:ic  :.'  Tuxhtir  ^^evdv  M 
i-nr^-^i  :t  r  nse:!  ijii  -irufrLTri  ra.  JoamsUH 

'.z  :>r  »:x:  ITr^  us  rfimi-n*  tc  a  nrraiar  MMq 

^^.x-ir:  Fiji's^— d.  ir^ciifr  ▼Jir  wfrit  ri^ert 
:i  rjrri*f  u.:ifC5^  TXi.-i  -wsn  wun  jKT^uaed  ■ 
i:r::  t^  ror:  .-c  li  LTi.".ifTic  .meoicir  an:.  ^3* 
iLTJt'ir  f  .\.iz:.:r.!.ii:c.  n:  :>,\iat  vat  fBnir:kJpe^  Sj 

rxT.e:  ":»cr:T..  :';(M;rnKU  y«  irs-i-riuniis.  nnbKtfl 
t.:>:  :.— i.T;:*-:  -;•;  si-it.-_:im  infr^9«r-jF  wj  ^i^  ?• 
:oi«--  LTi:  iti.ll     ut:  ii  ihs  iMoift--*- "lit!  mra^ol 
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and,  although  much  defaced  and 
d.  Ibrm  a  vcr>'  curiuus  and  useful  monu- 
Tkey  appear  lo  have  einhrared  murli  infar- 
SODcerDing  the  iVativals,  and  a  careful  detail 
lonours  hesUiwed  upon,  and  the  triumphs 
I  by,  Julius.  Augustu>*.  and  Tiberius.  The 
on  of  Fog^ni  contaiLs  not  only  aa  account 
■articular  diacovcry,  bat  also  the  complete 
Ihc  Roman  year,  so  far  as  such  a  compila- 
)  be  extracted  from  the.  ancient  calendars 
aul.  Of  these  he  enumerates  eleven,  the 
cing  derived  either  from  the  plnees  where 
re  found,  or  from  the  family  uhu  possessed 
ICD  they  first  became  known  to  the  literary 

raicruuM  Mafeiamn^  whicii  contains  the 

lonttis  complete. 

.  Pran€$itttum,  described  above. 

.    Capranicorum,   August  and   September 

.  Amiuminum,  rragmcnls  of  the  months 

IT  lo  December. 

.  Antialinum,  fragments  of  the  last  six 

.  Etqutlinum,  fragmenls  of  May  and  June. 
L  Fimcfl'dAicm,  a  few  days  of  February  and 

',  PinctoMiai^  fragments  of  July,  August^ 

HDber. 

L  Vtnutinum,  May  and  Jane  complete. 

U.  ra/icanum,  a  few  days  of  March  and 

it  AlUJanum,  a  few  days  of  July  and  Au- 

of  the  above,  with  others  of  more  recent 
[given  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptwnum  of  Gru- 
e  11th  vol.  of  the  Tkesauruj  Horn.  Anhqtj, 
Uft,  and  in  other  works  of  a  similar  jle-ficrip- 
t  the  fullest  informriiion  upon  all  matters 
id  with  the  Fasti  fiacri  is  imbodied  in  the 

FogginL,  entitled  F<xatQrum  anni  Romani  a 
^Ueco  ofdinaluTum  rcliqma,  i5cc.,  Romw, 
nd  in  t/sc.  Kan  Vaaascn  AnimadccraM.  ad 
Ifom.  Sacrra  fragineHta,  Traj.  ad  Khcn., 
I  which  add  Ideler's  Handbuch  der  Mathc- 
I  ttttt/  Ttchniachen  Ckronoiogie^  Berlin,  1826. 
I  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may 
entiott  of  a  cunuus  relic,  the  antiquity  of 
fts  been  called  in  qne^tion  without  good 
Ihe  Calendarium  Riuticum  Farnesicnum. 
Lral  AUniinac  is  cut  upon  four  sides  of  a 
eh  face  being  divided  into  three  columns, 
i  cokunn  including  a  month.  Al  the  top  of 
Inn  is  carved  the  appropriate  sign  of  the 
ttien  follows  the  name  of  the  month,  tlie 
of  Utc  days,  the  jiosiiion  of  the  nonea,  the 
f  the  day  and  night,  the  name  of  the  sign 
l^hirh  (he  sun  passes,  the  god  under  whose 
L'  r.lh  was  placed,  the  various  agri- 

:n  he  performed,  and  a  list  of  Ihe 

t<.oM<-jjn.    Take  May  as  an  example: 

MEKSIS 

MAIVS 

niBB.  XXXt. 

NOIf.  SIPTIM. 

OIKS.  noR.  xmif. 
xcx.  noK.  viiiit. 

■OL.  TAVBO. 

WTKLA.  APOLLIV. 

IROrT.   RVIVCAKT. 

OVeS.  TOMDBHT. 

I.ANA,  LAVtTVK. 

IVVEfCCI.   POMAKT. 

VICBA.  PABVL. 

•  KCATVR. 

SlUITKi 


I.TSTBAKTVB. 
ftACRTU.  MCBCVB. 

ET.   VLoMM. 

(Citj.  the  commentary  of  MorcelU  in  hti  Open  Spt 
graf'htca,  vol.  i.,  77.) 

ir.  Fasti  Ansalbs  or  }[istorici.  Chronielc« 
such  as  the  AnitalfM  Mmimi  (nt/.  Annales),  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  chief  magistrates  for  each 
year,  and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  noted  down  opixiaite  to  the  days  on  which 
they  oceurred,  were,  from  the  resemblance  which 
they  bore.  In  arrangement  to  the  sacred  calendars, 
denominated /ajrri;  and  hence  this  word  is  used, 
especially  by  the  poets,  in  the  general  sense  of  hif 
torical  records} 

In  prose  nriters, /iu/i  is  commonly  employed  as 
the  technical  term  lor  the  registers  of  constds,  dic- 
tators, censors,  and  other  magistrates,  which  formed 
part  of  the  public  archives.'  Again,  when  Cicero 
remarks,  in  the  famous  epistle  to  Lucceius,'  **  £/e- 
nim  ordo  iHc  annaltum  mediocnUr  not  rttinct  quan 
enumrralione  ffutonim,"  he  iiiciuis  that  the  regular 
succession  of  events  merely  detailed  in  chronicles 
iixcd  the  attention  but  feebly,  and  was  little  mors 
mtcrestmg  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  names.* 

A  mo&l  important  specimen  o(  fasti  belonging  to 
tills  class,  executed  probably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  has  Iwen  imrtiully  preserved. 
in  the  year  1547,  several  fragments  of  marble  ta!i 
lets  were  discovered  in  excavating  the  Roman 
Fomm.  and  were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  coosuls, 
dictators  with  their  masters  of  horse,  censors  with 
the  lustra  which  they  closed,  triumphs  and  ova 
tions,  all  arranged  in  regular  succession  according 
to  the  years  of  the  Catonian  era.  These  had  evi- 
dently extended  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to 
llie  death  of  Augustus,  and.  although  defective  lO 
many  places,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  vaiue  in 
chronology.  The  diJTcrent  pieces  were  collected 
and  arranged  under  the  inspection  nfOardinal  Alex- 
ander Famcse,  and  dcposiied  in  the  Capitol,  where 
they  stUl  remain.  From  this  circumstance  thpy 
arc  generally  distinguished  as  the  Fatii  CapitoUm. 
In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  tvio  other  fragment* 
of  the  iiame  marble  tablets  were  discovered  in  the 
course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum.  A  fac- 
simile of  them  was  published  at  Milan,  by  Borghcai, 
in  1818. 

The  Fasti  Consulares  are  given  at  the  close  of 
this  work. 

FASTl'GrUM.  An  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
leniple.  of  rectangular  conatraction,  is  terminated 
at  its  upper  extremity  by  a  triangular  figure,  both 
in  front  end  rear,  which  rests  ufwn  the  cornice  of 
the  ciaablaturc  as  a  bnae,  and  has  its  sides  formed 
by  the  cornices  which  terminate  the  roof.  (Vid. 
wooilcut.  p.  61.)  The  whole  of  iliis  triangle  above 
the  trabeation  is  implied  in  the  lerm/aWijpum,  called 
frontispiece  (fronton,  frotiiispizio)  by  French  and 
Italian  archiiei-ls,  but  pediment  by  our  own.  Tlif 
flat  surface  within  the  frame,  when  distinguished 
from  tlie  general  term,  is  denominated  tympanum 
by  tlic  Latins,*  from  its  resemblance  to  the  skin  in 
the  frame  of  a  drum^  and  ulrupo.^  or  urrrif,  by  the 
Greeks/  either  because  its  figure  resembles  that 
of  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,'  or  because 
the  tympanum  of  the  earliest  temples,  which  were 
dedicaieii  to  Jupiter,  was  usually  ornaiiieiited  by  an 
eagle  in  relief,' an  instance  of  which  ia  afforded 
by  the  coin  represented  in  the  following  woodcut.* 


].  (Hont..  SKt.,T.,  ill.,  1  IS.— Cinii..  I  v.,  nii..  13 ;  ni.,xvtt.,?.) 
— S.  (Lir..  u.,  IB.^Cic.  PioSeil..  14.— Cumpiu*  Cic.,  PSiUpp., 
xiii.,  18.— Twnl.,  Ann.,  tii.,  17.  18.J— 3.  (ul  Fam.  v.,  >«.)— 4. 
(CompMre  ad  All.,  it.,  8.^-3.  (Vkuiv.,  lir.,  3,  p.  TO,  «J.  I)ii|cnl.J 
— (t..  (Arialoph,.  Avo>,  IIIO.— ra<i«.,  i.  S-l.  ^  5  ;  it..7,0;  T 
ID,  4Smx.,  Il.M-}-T.  (EuaUtli.  ml  II..  31,  r>.  ISAV,  1.  37.>- 
S.  (Pioa.,  Ulynup.,  xiir.,  99,}— D.  (Bcger,  SincJ.  AaU(v.,V'^S 
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bitterness,  "propter  amaritudintm 

l\  were  worn  in  winter  by  Augustus 
D  was  very  siisccpliblc  of  cold.^  Casau- 
es  lliein  to  have  bt'cn  bandaiijes  or  fillcls 
a)  wniind  abuut  the  ihighs ;  it  serms 
ible  tliat  they  wure  breeches  resembhng 
gannenis  for  the  thighs  (irfpf/i^pfa)  were 
e  Roman  horsemen ;'  and  the  column  of 
I  areb  of  Constantine,  and  other  mnnn- 
te  same  pcriud,  present  numerous  cxam- 
t  horse  and  foot  soldiers  who  wear  breech- 
ille^l  l4»  itic  body,  and  never  reaching  much 
(n«e3.  (See  woodcuts,  \i.  11,  78,  95.) 
TRA.     (Kirf.  House.) 

{Vld    IffTKBKST  or  MoNKY.) 

JA.     {Vtd-FvrtVB) 

'LUM  (from  fero)  is  applied  to  any  kind 

platform  used  for  ciirrying  anything. 
ised  to  sipnify  the  iray  or  frame  on  which 
bes  were  brouylit  in  at  once  at  dinner;' 

fercuia.  came  to  mean  the  number  of 
dinner,  and  even  the  dishes  lht?msdves> 
dluro  was  also  used  for  carrying  the  im- 
B  gods  in  the  proeesaion  of  the  circus* 
«,  p  25f>).  the  ashes  nf  the  dead  in  a  fii- 

thc  spuds  in  a  triumph  ;'  in  all  which 
pears  to  have  l»fen  carried  on  the  shniil- 
;bi!  hands  of  men.  The  most  illustrious 
ere  sometinies  placed  on  a  ferculum  in  a 

order  that  thev  might  be  belter  accn.' 
RUM.    (Virf.  Fuxfs.) 

holydays,  wort*,  generally  speaking,  days 
daring  which  freehom  Romans  suspend- 
iljticul  trans^actions  and  thrir  lawsuits, 

which  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessation  fmm 
kll  ferine  were  thus  dtca  nefasti.  The 
ded  all  days  consecrated  ro  any  deity ; 
ly,  aU  days  un  which  public  festivaU 
mited  were  feric!  or  dies  feriati.  But 
em,  such  as  the  feria  vindemialis,  and  the 
ae,  seem  to  have  had  nodiren  cnnnexton 
orship  of  the  gods.  The  nimdinBe,  how- 
g  the  lime  of  the  kings  and  the  early  pe* 

Kepublie,  were  fcriic  only  for  the  popu- 
y»  of  business  for  Uie  plebeians,  until,  by 
laian  law,  they  became  fasii,  or  days  of 
T  both  orders." 

were  divided  into  two  classes,  ferift  pub- 
rrnr  pnrata.  The  latter  were  only  ot>- 
ingle  families  or  individuals,  in  commcm- 
wme  particular  event  whieh  had  been  of 

to  them  or  their  ancestors.  As  family 
oentioned  the  fena  Claudia,  JEmilia^  Ju- 
iff,  die.,  and  wo  must  Bupimse  that  all  the 
un  families  had  their  particular  feriiB,  as 
«ir  privali'  sacra.  Among  the  family-hnl- 
may  alsiO  mention  th(?  fnia  dcnuaits,  i. 
on  which  a  fp.mdy,  after  having  lost  one 
van  by  death,  underwent  a  purification." 
I  kept  fcri«  on  their  birthdays,  and  other 
which  marked  any  menlorabfe  event  of 
During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  the 
an  emperor  sometimes  absumod  the  char- 
feria  publica,  and  was  cclehrated  hy  ihc 
)n  with  games  and  sacrifices.  Thus  the 
'  Augw^tus,  called  Augnstalin,  was  cele- 

ti  great  splendour  even  in  the  time  of 
fc^ — , 

,  Ovtav  .  PS.)— 9.  (AmMu,  Tiu-t.,  n.  H.  c.l.  DUiir.) 
>».— Pl.n.,  II  N.,  xKnii..  a.)— 4.  (Suft.,OcUt.. 
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Dion  Cassius '  The  day  on  which  Augustus  had 
returned  froln  his  wars  was  likewise  for  a  long  iime 
made  a  holyday  of*  The  dies  natalicii  of  the  cities 
of  Home  and  Constantinople  were  at  a  stiU  later 
period  likewise  reckoned  among  the  feriw.* 

Al!  frna  puhlint,  i.  r,  those  which  were  olv 
served  by  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  inlo/eritf 
Mtattva^frna  ccnceptiva,  and/rni*  tmperatira.  Ke- 
rim  stativo:  or  statm  were  those  which  ware  held 
regularly,  and  on  certain  days  marked  in  the  calen- 
dar.* To  these  belonged  some  of  the  great  feali' 
va]s,8uch  as  the  Agonalia,  Carnientalia,  I-iipercalia, 
Ac.  Feria*  conceptive  or  concepts!  were  held  ev- 
ery year,  but  not  on  certain  or  fixed  days,  the  time 
being  every  year  app<Mnted  by  the  magistrate.?  or 
priests  (tjuotanms  a  magistrtUihtt  vet  aaccrdvlibttt 
conctpiinitur^).  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
feriic  Latin  fc,  fence  Semcnliva,  Paganalta,  and  Cora- 
piralia.  Feria  imperatwtr  are  those  which  were 
hrld  on  certain  emergencies  at  the  command  of 
the  consuls,  prtetors,  or  of  a  dirtator.  The  books  of 
rivy  record  many  feriw  imperntivB,  which  Acre 
chiefly  held  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  A'hich 
some  extraordinary  prodigy  seemed  to  fortwide.  but 
also  arter  great  victories.*  They  frequently  lasted 
for  several  days,  the  number  of  which  depended  upon 
the  importance  of  the  event  which  was  the  cause 
of  their  celebration.  But  whenever  a  rain  of  stones 
was  believed  lo  have  happened,  ihe  anger  of  the 
gods  was  appeased  by  a  tacrum  noiemdiale,  ox  frna 
per  wOTf  m  dut.  This  number  of  days  had  been  fixed 
Bt  the  time  when  tliis  prodigy  had  first  l>een  ob- 
served.' Respecting  the  legitimate  forms  in  which 
(he  ferije  conceptivie  and  imperativae  were  an- 
nounced and  appomted,  see  Drlsson.,  Dt  Form  ,  p. 
107,  Ac. 

The  manner  in  which  all  public  ferine  were  kept 
bears  great  analogy  to  our  Sunday.  The  pooplf 
generally  visited  the  temples  of  the  gnds,  and  of 
fercd  up  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  most  se- 
rious and  solemn  seem  lo  have  been  the  feriae  ini- 
I>eraliv»,  but  all  the  others  were  gpnerally  attended 
by  rejoicings  and  feasting.  Al!  kinds  of  biisiness. 
e*(pecially  lawsuits,  were  susitended  during  the  pub- 
lic feria-,  as  they  were  considered  to  pollute  the 
sacred  season  ;  the  rex  sacrurum  and  the  flamines 
were  not  even  allowed  to  behold  any  work  being 
done  during  the  feriie  ;  hence,  when  they  went  out, 
they  were  precciled  by  their  heralds  (pracie,  jmt- 
flamitalorcs,  or  fdlatores),  who  enjuined  the  people  lo 
abstain  from  working,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  day 
might  not  be  polluted  by  the  priests  seeing  persons 
at  work*  Tliose  who  neglected  this  admonition 
were  not  only  liable  to  a  fine,  but,  in  case  their  diso- 
bedience was  intentional,  their  crime  was  considered 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  atonement ;  where- 
as tliose  who  had  uncnnsoiously  contmued  their 
work  might  atone  for  their  transgression  by  ofTcriug 
a  pii».  It  seems  that  doubts  as  to  wliat  kinds  of 
work  might  be  done  at  public  fertje  were  not  unfre- 
quent,  and  we  possess  some  curious  and  interestinB 
I  decisions  given  by  Roman  pontiffs  on  this  subject 
I  One  llriibro  declared  it  lo  be  no  violation  of  the  fe- 
jriK  if  a  ijcrson  did  such  work  as  hadTefcronee  to 
the  gods,  or  was  conneeted  with  ihe  ofTering  of  sac- 
riflces  ;  all  work,  he  mureovcr  declared,  was  allow- 
ed wbieh  was  necessary  to  support  the  urgent 
wonts  of  human  life.  The  iKmliff  Seaevola,  when 
asked  what  kind  o(  work  might  be  done  on  a  dies 
feriatus,  answered  that  any  work  might  be  done  i( 
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my  saflMi  g  or  injuty  should  be  the  rpsult  of  neg- 
lect or  delay,  e.  g.,  if  an  ox  should  fall  inlo  a  pit, 
the  owner  might  employ  workmen  to  lift  it  out ;  or 
if  a  houi>e  threatened  to  fall  down,  the  inhabitants 
might  take  auch  measures  as  would  prevent  its  fall- 
ing, without  polluting  the  ferio;.^  Res|XM:tLng  the 
various  kjnda  of  lefral  afTairs  which  might  be  brought 
before  the  prxtor  on  daya  uf  public  ferjoe,  vid.  Di- 
gest. 2,  tit.  12,  s.  3. 

It  seems  lo  have  been  owing  to  the  immense  in- 
crcaae  of  Ihe  Roman  Ucpuhhc,  and  of  ilie  nmimu- 
laijoa  of  business  arising  thcrcform,  that  some  of 
the  ferise,  such  as  the  Compitaha  and  Liiperca- 
lia,  In  the  course  of  time  ceased  to  be  observed,  un- 
til they  were  restored  by  Augustus,  who  revived 
many  of  the  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies* 
Marcus  Antoninus  ag<iin  increased  the  numlHT  of 
days  of  business  {dica  faati)  lo  liiiO,  and  the  rfmain- 
ing  days  were  feriae*  After  the  inlroiluoiiou  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  old  feriu;  were 
abolished,  and  the  Sabbaih,  tugcther  with  the  Chris- 
tian fcsliirals,  were  substituted  ;  but  the  manner  tn 
which  Ihey  were  kepi  was  nearly  the  same  aa  that 
in  whicli  the  feria;  had  been  observed.  Lawsuits 
were  accordingly  illegiiS  on  f^nndaya  and  holydays. 
lliougli  a  master  miglit  eniitncipate  his  siare  if  he 
liked>  All  work,  and  all  political  as  well  as  juridi- 
cal proceedings,  wyre  suspended  ;  but  the  country 
pf^ople  were  allowed  freely  and  unrr^fllrainfidly  to 
apply  themselves  to  their  agricultural  labours,  which 
seem  at  all  limes  to  have  been  distinguinhiil  from, 
and  thought  superior  to,  all  other  kinds  of  work  : 
for,  as  mentioned  below^certain  feria;  were  instituted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  couniry  peo- 
ple lo  follow  their  rural  occupatiuna  witliout  bemg  in- 
lerruplcd  by  lawsuits  and  other  puMic  transactions. 

Alter  this  general  view  of  ilit.?  Human  feriip,  we 
Bhcili  proceed  to  give  a  sttoit  account  of  those  festi- 
vals and  holydays  which  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  feriae. 

FeritB  Latma^  or  simply  Lahna  (tlie  original  name 
was  Latiar*),  had,  according  to  the  Roman  lipgends, 
been  instituted  by  ibc  last  Tar*juin  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  aUtance  between  Ihe  Romans  and  Lat- 
ins.'  But  Niebuhr'  has  shown  that  the  festival, 
which  was  originally  a  panesyris  of  the  Latins,  is 
of  much  higher  anlitjuiiy ;  fur  we  find  it  stated  that 
the  towns  of  the  Priscans  and  Latins  received  their 
shares  of  the  aacriHcc  on  the  Albfin  Mount — which 
was  the  place  of  its  celebr;iLioii — along  with  the  Al- 
bans and  the  ihiriy  towns  of  the  Alhan  common- 
wealth. AM  that  the  liiat  Tarquin  did  was  to  eon- 
vert  the  original  I>atin  festival  into  a  Roman  one, 
and  to  make  it  the  means  of  hallowing  and  cement- 
ing the  alliance  between  Ihe  two  nations.  Before 
the  union,  the  chief  magibtrato  of  the  Latins  had 
presided  at  the  festiiral;  but  Tarquin  now  assumed 
this  distinction,  whtch  subscque^ntly,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Latin  cmnmonwt'uhh,  remained  wilh 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome."     The  object  of  this 

meg^Tis  oti  the  Allian  Mount  was  the  worship  of 
jOpiterLaliarJa,  and,  at  least  as  long  as  Ihc  Lalin  re- 

iblic  existed,  to  dehberate  and  decide  on  mailers 
of  the  confaderaey^  and  to  settle  any  disputes  which 
might  have  arisen  among  its  membera.  As  the  fe- 
riac  LatinK  be]onge<l  l»  the  concepliv(e»  the  time  of 
their  cetehration  greatly  dct>cnded  on  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome,  as  the  cunsids  were  never  allowed 
to  lake  the  field  until  ihoy  had  held  the  LaiinE* 
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This  festival  was  a  great  engine  in  the  h 
magi.<Urate<«,  who  had  to  appoint  the  time  of 
ebration  (concipcre,  edirere,  or  indicrre  I^iinm 
it  might  ofien  suit  their  purpose  etther  to  h 
festival  at  a  particular  innc  or  to  delay  ji,  in 
to  prevent  or  delay  euch  public  proe^^edii 
ficemed  injuriuus  and  pernicious,  and  to  pi 
others  lo  which  they  were  favourably  dii 
This  feature,  however,  the  ferise  T^tmv  I 
common  with  all  other  t'entt  conecptiTse. 
ever  any  of  the  funns  or  ceremonies  cuMi>n 
Ihc  Lalinfe  had  lieen  neglected,  the  consuls  hi 
right  to  propose  to  the  senate,  or  the  coUq 
pontifls,  that  thcircelebration  should  be  reprsU 
staurariK)  Respecting  the  duration  of  the 
Latina;,  the  common  opinion  fonncrly  was,  it 
first  they  only  lasted  for  one  day,  to  which 
(laently  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  were  a 
but  it  is  clear  that  this  sup^msition  was  Ibundl 
a  confusion  of  the  feriff  Latins  wilh  the  Lmfl 
imi.  nod  that  they  lasted  for  six  days,  one  far 
decury  of  the  Alban  and  Lalm  towns '  TM 
live  season  was  attended  by  a  saercd  truce i 
battle  was  allowed  to  be  given  during  (hose 
In  early  times,  during  the  nlliancc  of  the 
and  Latins,  the  chief  magistrules  uf  both  n 
met  on  the  Alhan  Mount  and  conducted  the  • 
nities.  at  which  the  Romans,  however,  had  the 
idency.  But  afterward  the  Romans  alooecflii 
ed  the  celebration,  and  odered  the  commoBM 
of  an  ox  in  Jupiter  Latiaris,  In  the  name  anil 
half  of  all  who  imtk  part  in  it.  The  fleA  i 
victim  was  distributed  among  the  sevenl  ft 
whoso  common  sanctuary  stood  on  lbs  I 
Mount.*  Besides  the  common  sacrifice  of  > 
Ihc  several  towns  offered  each  separate^  Ii 
cheeses,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  mUk'  of 
Multitudes  flocked  to  the  Alban  Mount  on  ' 
sion,  and  the  season  waa  one  of  great 
and  feasting.  Various  kinds  of  gamfs 
wanting,  among  which  may  he  mentioned  the 
lotto  (swinging^).  It  was  a  symbolic  game, 
legend  respecting  its  origin  shows  thai  il ' 
rived  from  the  Latins.  Pliny*  mentions 
ring  the  Latin  holydays  a  rare  of  four-ban* 
iots  {ijvadriffa:  catant)  took  place  in  the  Cipl 
which  the  victor  received  a  draught  of 

Although  the  Roman  cousuLh  were  alwayi 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  conducted  the  sola 
rifiee  uf  un  ox,  yet  we  read  that  the  atiperinlfld 
of  the  Lalinoejike  that  of  other  festivals,  wis 
by  the  Bcnate  to  the  ffddes,  who,  iherefore,| 
bly  condncted  the  minor  sacnfices.  llie  f- 
games,  and  other  solemnities.'  While  ihe 
were  engaged  on  the  Alban  Mount,  tbcir  pla< 
Rome  was  filled  by  the  prajfectua  urbi.  {VU 
rcrxus  Urdi.1 

The  two  days  following  the  celebration  ol 
Latin  holydays  were  considered  as  die*  rdtpk 
that  no  marriages  eould  be  contracted.'*  Froff 
Cassius  we  bcc  that  in  bis  timed  the  fcrut  t 
were  still  strictly  observed  hy  Ihe  Koinaiia»vl 
the  Lalin  towns  had,  at  the  lime  of  Ciccto,! 
entirely  given  up  taking  any  part  in  theai. 
Romans  seem  lo  have  continued  lo  keep  than 
to  the  fourth  century  of  oar  arra  " 

Ftri(t  SementtTir,  or  Seminttna  <6r«,  wash 
seedtime  fur  the  purpose  of  praying  (or  a 
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only  for  nm  day,  which  was  fixed 


lasted  fi.-im  the  S3d  of  August 
Iter,  and  was  inMitulod  for  the 
i  -.I1.1..JI.1L,  ihti  country  pcuplft  to  get  in  tin; 
h<3  liclil  ami  to  hold  the  vintage.' 
Ufiptf  were  liolyilays  kept  during  the  tioi- 
R  pf  summer,  when  many  of  the  wealthier 
left  the  ciiy  and  went  into  the  country. 
ti  10  have  been  the  same  as  the  meisitfe- 
tasted  from  the  24th  of  June  till  the  lat  of 

vaddAne^  are  said  to  have  boon  prepara- 
,  or  such  as  preceded  the  ordinary  ferio: ; 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  lens,  and  often 
I  dicM  tttrit  they  were  on  certain  occasions 
td  by  Uie  chief  pontifi*.  and  thus  made  fe- 

n«A,  the  fepula  or  fMnnelgiant,  FtruU 
,  L.  Martyn"  dc-scribes  it  as  "  a  large 
wing  to  the  heigtit  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
es  cut  mto  small  sc^nnents,  hke  tliosc  of 
t  larger.  The  stalk  i&  thick,  and  full  of  a 
Rth,  whence  it  is  used  by  old  and  weak 

0  support  them,  on  account  of  its  light- 
fhe  pith  was  used  by  the  ancients  ua  a 
nder,  and  ta  said  to  he  still  employed  fur 
)«e  In  Sicily.'  According  to  the  old  chisa- 
(l»  Prometheus,  wlien  he  stole  the  (ire  iVorn 
brotiglii  it  to  eartli  in  the  hollow  ofa/cru- 
the  Greeks  termed  il,  vi^thj^.  The  flow- 
»  plant  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  large  um- 
Ihosc  of  fennel.  Fee*  Ihinkg  that  the 
Virgil  ouu'ht  mthcr  to  be  ideniiiiod  with 

1  Onenlaiis  of  Tournefort,  which  that  trav- 
with  very  frequently  in  Greece.     The 

Cyprus,  at  the  present  day,  call  the  vap- 
I  name  of  uvapOjjKa^.  Sihihorp  says  It  is 
dant  in  this  island.  The  Latin  terin/n-M- 
ed.  according  to  etymologists,  from  ferin, 
fc"  because  scholars  were  anciently  oor- 
til  Ihe/cru/d  by  their  teachers.  From  the 
of  the  stalk,  the  infliction  must  have  been 
ining  than  painful.  The  ftrule  of  the 
receptor  resembles  the  elasslcal  feruU 
me,  being  capable  of  giving  much  greater 
irillt>w-3tick  or  branch  would  bear  a  much 
letublance  to  the  ancient  instniinent  uf 
It.*  Martial'"  alludes  to  the  custom  of 
I  tbe/«ni/d  fur  correction  in  the  following 

Irulajpit  tritteM,  aeeptra  pxdagofforum 

lol'*  also  says, 

9UU  ergo  manum/crula  suhduxijiui*" 

!LA'G0  (vafi&t/Ktov),  a  smaller  species  of 

INNI'NA,*n7,carmina,onGof  the  earliest 
talian  poelry,  which  consisted  of  rude  and 
»»e»,  or,  rather,  dialogiies  of  extempore 
b  which  the  merry  country  folks  assailed 
tiled  one  another.**  This  amusement 
ginally  to  haro  been  peculiar  to  country 
Ljt  was  also  introduced  into  the  towns  of 
Bfltome,  where  wc  find  it  mentioned  as 
H^in  which  young  [K?oplo  indulged  at 
■•The  fescenoina  were  ono  of  the  popu- 
tments  at  various  festivals,  and  on  many 
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Other  occasions,  bat  especially  af^r  the  harvesi 
was  over  After  their  mtruduction  into  the  towns, 
they  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  their  original  rustic 
character,  and  to  have  boon  moditicd  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Greek  refinement;*  thc-y  rcmnineil,  how- 
ever, in  so  far  the  same,  as  they  were  at  i\\  timea 
irregular,  and  mostly  extempore  doggerel  veraes. 
SomeUmes,  however,  versus  fescennini  were  also 
written  ss  satires  upon  persons."  That  those  rail 
lerirs  had  no  malicious  character,  and  were  not  in- 
tended to  hurt  or  injure,  may  be  inferred  from  tho 
circumstance  that  one  person  o^en  called  upon  an- 
other to  answer  and  retort  in  u  similar  strain.  Thai 
fescennina  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced among  the  Romans  from  Etruria,  and  tu 
have  derived  ihcir  name  from  Fcsccnnia,  a  town  of 
that  country.  But.  in  the  first  place,  Fcsccnnia 
was  not  an  Etruscan,  hut  a  Faliscan  town ;'  and.  in 
the  second,  this  kind  of  amusement  has  at  all  times 
been,  and  is  still,  so  popular  in  Italy,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  any  particular 
place.  The  derivation  of  a  name  of  this  kind  from 
that  of  some  particular  place  was  formerly  a  fa- 
▼Duritc  custom,  as  may  be  seen  m  the  derivation  of 
cferimonia  from  Csre.  Featiis*  entlcavours  lo  solve 
the  question  by  supposing  fescennina  to  be  derived 
from  fasciniim,  either  hecuuac  they  were  thought  lo 
be  a  protection  against  sorcerers  and  witches,  or 
because  fascinum  {pkaltuM),  the  symbol  of  fertility, 
had  in  early  limes,  ur  in  rural  districts,  been  con- 
nected with  the  amusements  of  the  fescennina. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  etymology,  il 
is  of  importance  not  to  be  misled  by  the  common 
opinion  that  the  fescennina  were  of  Etruscan  origin. 

FP:STUCA.     (I'iJ.  Skevus.) 

FETIA'LES,  a  college*  of  Iloman  priests,  who 
acted  OS  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith.  It  was 
their  province,  when  any  dispute  arose  with  a  for- 
eign state,  to  demand  satisfaction,  to  determine  the 
circurii.manecs  under  which  hostilities  might  he 
commenced,  to  perform  the  various  religious  rites 
attendant  on  the  solemn  declaration  of  war,  and  to 
preside  at  the  formal  ratiiication  of  peace.  These 
functions  are  briefly  but  comprehensively  defined 
by  Varro  :'  •*  Fetialis  .  .  .Jidci  putlicit  inter  popu/oj 
pracrant :  nam  per  hot  ftthat  ut  jushtm  concipcrtfur 
bcUum  el  inde  dcsiiunit  ut  fadert  fidt*  pacU  eonstitu- 
erctur.  Ex  his  mttlcbantur,  antequam  conctperetur, 
qui  ftt  repeterent,  it  per  hos  Hiam  nunc  JU  fakutt'*  to 
which  we  may  add  the  old  law  quoted  by  Ctceru,' 

"  FfKDEROM,  PAClfl,  BELLI,  INDDOUBUM  OBATOAE* 
FetIALES  JCDIUESQUB  8DN70  ,    DKLLA  DlSCBrTlNTO." 

Dionysius*  and  Livy*  detail  at  considerable  length 
the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  ear- 
lier ages,  when  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  a 
neighbouring  people.  It  appears  that,  when  an  in- 
jury  had  been  sustained,  four  fetiales"  were  deputed 
to  seek  redress,  who  again  elected  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  act  as  their  representative.  This  individual 
was  styled  the  p<i/rr  patralut  popuh  Romnni.  A 
fillet  of  white  wool  was  bound  round  his  head,  to- 
gether with  a  wreath  of  sacred  herbs  gathered 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitolioe  Hill  ivtd. 
Vekbrn.'e,  Sacmika),  whence  he  was  sometimes 
named  VfrUnantu^^  Thus  equipped,  he  proceeded 
to  the  confines  of  tho  offending  tribe,  where  he  halt- 
ed and  addressed  a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  calling  Uie 
god  to  witness,  with  heavy  imprecations,  that  bis 
complaints  were  well-founded  and  his  demands  rea- 
sonable. He  then  ci:o»»ed  the  border,  and  the  same 
fcinn  was  repeated  in  nearly  the  same  words  to  the 
first  native  of  the  soli  whom  he  might  cliance  to 
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niwt .  af^nin  if  third  time  lo  the  sentinel  or  any 
citixfm  whom  he  enrounicred  nt  the  gnte  of  tUc 
chii^f  luwn  ;  :iimI  a  fourth  liinu  to  the  iiiliKistra(t>s 
ill  the  Foniin  in  |)rost.*n<'e  rifthe  piMiple.  If  a  oalis- 
fttClor)'  iin*wfr  was  nm  rciurnnl  within  lliirty  days, 
after  [uihlkMy  dHivcring  a  solnnn  Oonunciation — in 
which  (he  ^uJs  celcstinl,  lerrcsthal,  nmt  infernal 
were  invoked — t)f  what  might  boex(M!ctc<I  to  follow, 
he  reliirneil  lo  Uonic.  :ind,  accompanied  by  the  rest 
of  thr  ft'tiale*.  made  a  re|Mirl  of  hin  miHHion  to  the 
Benatr  H"  the  peoplr,'  a«  well  as  the  senatr,  deci- 
ded fur  war.  the  palrr  palMtuii  again  tail  forth  to 
ie  bonier  nf  the  hostile  teminry,  and  launched  a 
spear  iipjKJd  with  Iron,  nr  rlinrred  at  Ihc  extreifiity 
and  smeared  with  hloud  (cnihlenialic,  doubtless,  of 
fire  and  slaughter)  across  tlic  twundary,  pronoun- 
cing, at  the  same  time,  n  solemn  decliraliou  of  war 
The  demand  for  redress  and  the  proelamatinn  of 
hoslililics  were  alike  ternit'd  claugalio,  which  word 
the  Uomans  in  later  timp.'»  explaineil  by  elart  repe- 
tfre  ;*  but  Gottling*  and  other  modem  writers  con- 
nect it  wiih  the  Doric  form  of  n^pi-f  and  Ktjiri'neiov. 

Several  of  the  formulfli  employed  on  these  oepa- 
Bions  have  been  preserved  by  Livy*  and  Anlus  Oe|. 
Iiiia,'  forming  a  portion  of  itn'  Jiui  Fthale  Iiy  whieh 
the  college  was  regulated.  Tlie  servicejs  of  the  fe- 
liuk'3  were  convidereil  absolulely  essential  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty  ;*  and  we  read  that,  at  the  termina< 
tion  af  the  second  Punic  war,  feiinles  were  sent  over 
tu  Africa,  who  carried  with  tliem  their  own  verbena 
and  tbrir  own  flint-stonr.i  for  amiting  the  vtctim 
Here  also  the  chief  waa  lormfd  jmier  pntratua'' 

The  institution  of  these  pricsls  was  ascribed  by 
tradition,  in  common  with  other  rnattera  ronnerted 
^^  ith  religion,  tu  Nuina."  and  allhoui>h  Livy*  speaks 
us  if  he  attributed  their  tnirodneiion  lo  Anru9  Mar- 
ciu»,  yet  in  an  earlier  chapter"  he  supposes  them  to 
have  existed  in  the  reign  of  Hostilitis.  The  whole 
system  is  said  lo  ha»e  beefi  borrowed  from  the 
.flquicola?  or  the  Anleales,*'  and  similar  usages  un- 
doubtedly-provaiird  among  the  Latin  statca  ;  for  it 
\*  clear  that  a  formula,  pre'ierved  by  I.tvy,"  must 
have  t»een  employed  when  the  pater  patratus  of  the 
Honuns  was  put  in  eommunicaiion  Willi  the  paler 
patratus  of  the  Prisci  LntinL 

Tlw  number  of  the  fctiales  cannot  be  ascertained 
wiih  certainty,  but  some  hare  inferred,  from  a  pas- 
sage (^uolc'd  from  Varro  by  Nonius,"  that  it  amounl- 
etl  to  twenty,  of  whom  Nielaihr  supposes  ten  were 
elected  from  the  Kamnes  and  ten  from  iho  Titien- 
spfi ;  but  Cidttling**  thinks  it  more  probable  that  they 
were  at  first  all  cho:*«'n  from  the  Hamncs,  as  the 
•Sabmcs  were  originally  unacquainted  with  the  use 
offniinlea.  They  were  originalI)f  selected  from  the 
mo»l  noble  families;  their  olTice  lasted  for  life;'* 
:ind  It  seems  probable  that  vacancies  were  filled  up 
by  the  college  {co-optaUont)  until  the  (ttssing  of  the 
lex  ])omitiii«  when,  in  common  with  most  other 
priests,  they  would  be  nominated  in  the  comitia 
tributa  This,  however,  is  nowhere  expressly  sta- 
led 

The  etymology  oK  fehalut  is  uncertain.  Varro 
would  connect  ii  wiih/Juj  and/<cr/uj;  Kcaius  with 
ftrin  or  facia;  while  BOmo  modern  scholars  suppose 
It  lo  bo  allied  to  ^nfii,  and  ihUH  f7r*dAf/c  would  be 
ortUoreg,  wpeakcrt.  In  inschplions  we  find  both  //- 
Ualis  and  JenalU ;  but  since,  in  Greek  MSS.,  ihc 
word  always  appears  under  some  one  of  tlie  funns 
ptTtuktii,  ^(Ttikkti^,  ^iriit).ri(,  the  orlhogniphy  we 
bATO  adopted  in  this  article  is  probably  eorrecl. 

Tlie  explanation  given  by  Livy'*  of  the  origin  of 
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the  term  Pater  Patratat  !•  satlsfactf'ry  ; 

I'alratuM  ttd  juMJuranitum  jmJramlutn,  ut  tat, 
Jum  fit  ftxduM  i"  and  we  may  at  i-ir 
spt'culaliuiis  o(  StTvius*  and   I'lutai. 

of  whom  supjHoes  lluil  he  was  6o  cat, 

was  necessary  that  his  father  should  \tv 
latter  that  the  name  indicated  that  hts  fa 
living,  and  that  be  himself  wbs  the  father  fvf 
dren. 

FIBULA  (irrpiyri,  irrixn't^^  wrftov^rfii^ :  Tnpnf, 
Tro/jTif  ;  tverr^),  a  Ilrooeh,  constHliiig  of  a  ptD  (i 
and  of  a  curved  portion  1-^,.,.),.  ,i  l. 
(-K^Wf').  The  curvt-d  [Wri 
cular  ring  or  disc,  the  pin  ;  iisl 

(woodcut,  tigs.  1,  2),  and  BuiiR-tuoee  an  nrt%  ths\ 
being  as  the  chord  of  the  arc  (tig.  U).  Tlif 
of  brooches,  which  were  cnminonty  of  pM 
tironiP,  and  more  rarely  of  silver,*  were,  how( 
as  various  in  ancient  as  in  modem  limes:  fcri 
fibula  served  m  dress,  not  merely  as  a  fastenin|,| 
also  as  an  ornament.' 


Women  wore  the  fibula  both  with  tlir  \wAf^ 
and  the  tHduius;  men  wore  it  with  tlt> 
Its  most  frequent  use  was  to  pm  togr; 
of  the  heart  [vnt  Chi.amyh),  shawl,  or  bUal 
eonstituted  the  amictus,  so  as  to  fasten  U 
right  bbdulder*     (Woodcuts,  p  11,16,  TR, 
835,  ^l-l,  201.)    More  rarely  wc  see  it  over 
breast,     (Woodcuts,  p.  47,  186,  235)    Tht; 
ktrpimopTTo^  was  applied  lo  a  per^n  W( 
tibula  on  one  shoulder  only  ;^  fur  women 
it  un  tmth  shoulders.     (Wuo<]culs,  p,  96, 
In  eonsefiuence  of  the  habit  of  puitinu  on 
tus  with  Ihr  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  u 
or  tftrrrpOitjfta,*  r^'fir^ftii,*  or  •' 
The  splendid   sbnul  of  IJlyssii.    .  oi....ul 
Odyssey,*'  was  provided  wilh  two  timall 
admitting  the  pin  of  the  golden  brooch 
vanee  would  secure  the  cloth  from  bf-mv'  torn 
highest  degree  of  ornament  was  In  -ituvrd  Hf 
brooches  after  the  fall  of  the.  \^'t  : 

tin  II  ,*•  and  many  of  (be  enii  [« 

him,  as  wc  perceive  from  th- 
medatrf,  won;  upon  their  niihl  -\< 
which  jewels,  Qltachcd  by  ihn 
pended." 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  wompn  on*fti 
the  fibula  on  both  shoulders.     In      ' ' 
lady  somelimea  di.>)playcd  an  fh 
es  down  each  nnu  upon  the  si* 
examples  of  which  are  sei'u  ih 
ues.     It  was  also  lasbionabhi  i->  m^ 

breast  ;>'  and  another  occasional  UiaUnLitoo  rf\ 
male  attire,  in  later  times,  was  ihr>  u»*;  ulthe 
in  tucking  up  the  tui  '.'.,- 

Not  only  might  ■<>  thr 

ariao  from  wcarmg  S>i..v«j.... .^ty  wcisi 
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d.  Mperially  by  ff>niale8,  (o  indict  £«rtoiis 

The  pin  of  ttie  Hbiila  is  the  instrument 

it  Phryginn  womon  Piiiploy  to  drpnvc  Pn- 

ir  of  Ills  si;?ht.  by  iiietTin^  his  pupils.^  and 

jUie  Athenian  women,  having  first  bliiul- 

fn  desp-iich  birn.'    aCiiipiif  strikes  ilic 

own  fyibdlta  with  a  broocl.  taken  from 

uf  Jucasttt  '   Fur  llie  same  reason,  -rrepavtiu 

l»ierc«  as  with  a  fibula  {r7ip6i'7}ae,  "  pinned 

hrge  brooches  arc  sometimes  (liseovered, 
intentlnl  to  hold  up  curtains  or  tapestry. 

thes  were  siicccodeil  by  buckles,  csiwcially 
the  Komans.  who  called  tbcm  by  the  same 

Tiie  preceding  woodoul  shows  ou  the  right 
le  forms  uf  four  bronze  buckles  from  the  col- 

n  the  British  Museum.  This  artleU*  of  ilress 
iefly  used  to  fasten  the  bcU  {vid.  BaltkusJ 
Eirdli.^   (vni.  Zona)-'     It  Hppeiinj  lo  have 

Bral,  much  more  richly  ornamented  than 
{or,  alUiough  Hadrian  was  smiple  and 
in  this  as  well  as  in  otiier  matters  of 
t  many  of  his  sueceesors  were  exeeed- 
Doe  10  display  buckles  set  with  jewels  {/ibii- 

iemis  which  have  now  been  illustrated  as 
lo  articles  uf  dress,  were  also  used  to  denote 
Iriously  introduced  in  cariwniry :  r  p.t  lUo 
V  of  H  chariot;'  the  irooden  pina  inserted 
i  the  sides  of  a  boat,  to  which  the  sailors 
Lheir  lines  or  rojies  ;•  the  trenads  winch 
le  posts  and  planks  uf  a  wooden  bridge  ;* 

pina  fixed  into  the  top  of  a  wooden  triangle, 

a  mechanical  cngme." 

iractiee  of  inilbulatiny  singers,  alludfid  to  by 

and  Martial,  is  described  in  Ubodius  {Dc 
id  Piltsciis. 

riLE  {Kiflofioc^  Krpufttnv,  boTponov^  borpuKt' 
Vthenwaie,  a  vessel  or  other  article  made  of 

lay 

instrtinicnts  used  in  ptittcry  (ar»  JiguUna) 
ke  followins: ;  1.  The  wheel  (T,->ofif.  ori\*, 
oiA  figularis"'*),  which  is  mentioned  hy  Ho- 
ind  is  amon^  the  mo^^t  ancient  of  all  human 
ms.  According  lo  ihe  representations  of  it 
Pralls  of  Egvpiiau  tombs,"  it  was  a  circular 
laced  on  a  cylindricnl  pedestal^  and  turning 
n  a  point  The  workman,  having  plaL^'d  a 
fclay  upf>n  it,  whirled  it  swiftly  with  his  lefl 
pd  employed  his  right  in  moulding  the  clay 
eqaisite  shape.     Hence  a  dish  is  called  "the 

r  of  the  wheel"  {'P'',r'??'«i''>:  Kfip'/'*)-  3-  Pie- 
wood  or  bone,  wliich  the  potter  {Kipafuv^^ 
held  in  hia  right  hand,  and  applied  occasion- 
Ihe  surfiice  of  the  clay  during  its  revolution. 
ed  stick,  toucliing  the  clay,  would  inscribe  a 

PU  ,  and  circles  were  in  lliis  manner  dis- 
|el  to  one  another,  and  in  any  number^ 
kihe  fancy  of  the  artist.  By  having  the 
stick  curvrd  or  mdrntcdt  and  by  turning 
Terent  directions,  he  would  impress  many 
9  varieties  of  form  and  outline  iipr^n  his  va- 
Moulda  {f'trma,  rt-Trot"),  used  either  todcc- 
iUi  figures  in  relief  (Tpuart-.Ta)  vessels  which 
D  thrown  on  the  wheel,  or  to  produce  foliage, 
,  or  any  oUier  appearances  on  Ante/ixa,  un 
of  terra-cotta,  and  imitative  or  ornamental 
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pottenr  of  all  other  kinds,  in  which  Die  wheel  wai 
not  adapted  to  give  the  first  shape.  Ttie  annexed 
woodcut  shows  three  moulds,  which  were  found 
near  Home  by  M.  Seroux  d'Agincouri.*  They  are 
cut  in  stone.  One  of  ibem  was  probably  ij»cd  fiir 
making  aniefixa.  and   the  other  two  fur  making 
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hvnrts  Liti;  i  r^  i'  jiu-d  to  be  snspended  hy  pno? 
persona  "  ex  vuto"  lu  the  temples  and  sanctuaries. 
\Vid.  DoifAStA.)  Copies  of  the  same  suhjerl,  which 
mi^ht,  in  this  manner,  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
vvrre  called  "  eclypa,"  •%.  Gravers  or  scalpels,  used 
by  skilful  modellers  iu  giving  to  fibres  uf  all  kinds 
a  more  perfect  finish  and  a  higher  relief  than  could 
he  produced  by  the  use  of  moulds.  These  instru- 
ments, exceedm^jly  simple  in  themselves,  and  deri- 
ving their  efficiency  altogether  from  the  ability  and 
Laste  of  the  sculptor,  would  not  only  contribute  to 
the  more  exquiBitc  decoration  of  earthen  vessela, 
but  would  be  alinu.st  the  only  tools  applicable  for 
mnliing  "  Dii  fictiJes,"  or  gods  of  baked  earth,  and 
other  entire  figures.'  These  were  among  the  ear- 
liest elTbrls  of  the  plastic  art,  and  even  in  times  of 
the  greatest  refinement  and  luxury  lli^j  continued  to 
be  regarded  with  reverence. 

Vessels  of  all  kinds  were  very  frequently  fur- 
nished with  at  least  one  handle  {ansa,  orac,  tJrt 
The  AmriioajL  was  called  DioT.i  because  it  had 
two.  The  name  uf  tlie  fitter  waa*  commonly 
stamped  upon  the  handle,  the  rim,  or  some  other 
part.  Of  this  we  have  m\  example  in  the  amphora, 
adapted  for  balding  grain  or  fruits,  oil  or  wine, 
which  is  here  introduced  from  the  work  of  Seroux 
(I'Agincourt.  The  figure  on  the  rigltt  hand  shows 
the  name  in  the  genitive  case.  '•  Maiuri»"  impress- 
ed on  an  oblong  surface,  which  is  seen  on  the  ban* 
die  of  the  amphora. 


The  earth  nsed  for  making  pottery  {Kipufimn  ^i}") 
was  commonly  red,  and  often  of  so  lively  a  ctlour 
aft  to  resemble  coral.  Vauqnclin  found,  by  analysis, 
that  a  piece  of  Etruscan  earthenware  contained  the 
fitllowiug  ingredients  :  silica,  63  ;  alumina.  15; 
lime  S  ;  oxide  of  iron.  S4.     To  the  great  abundanca 

I  '  I.  (RecueildaPnfrm<'iii.p.b8-VS.)  — 9.  (Proport.,  u.,  1.33 
'  -IJ..  IT.,  I,  5.— Piin,,  n.  N.,  xxXT.,  4i.-lfl.— Scu-.Coni.  mJ  AJfc 

10. — uYd\tiaT'i  U  HTjAoO,  jnr^t  )i}s  :  P*ii«.,  i.,  3,  «.— Id.,  i,,  S 
1  — I(L.    VII.,  Kl,  O— ;j.    (Geupw.,  i...  4i).) 
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ot  tho  last  constituent  the  deep  red  colour  fa  to  be  [  potters  ;'  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circuru*! 
ittributed:    Other  puttery  is  brown  or  cream-col-    ilie  enemJoa  uf  free  trade,  and  esiK'L'ially  m 
oured,  and  sorucliincs  while.    The  pipe-clay,  which    nian  influence  at  Algina  and  Argos.   ini 
must  have  been  used  fur  white  ware,  is  called  "  fi^'-    atriciiuns  on  the  use  oC  these  production*.* 
lina  creta."^     Some  of  the  ancient  earthenware  is   Athenian  ware  was  of  the  finest  description  ' 
Lhroughout  its  substance  black,  an  oifcct  produced  '  maatcr-pieccs  were  publicly  exhibited  at  iheP 
by  mixing  the  earth  with  comminuted  asphallum  |  raKNiSA,  and  were  pven,  filled  with  oil  to 
{gagatcs),  or  with  some  other  bituminous  or  olcagi- 1  victors  at  the  games  ;  in  consequence  of  whidu 
nuus  substance.     It  appears,  also,  that  asplialtum, '  now  read  on  some  of  them,  in  the  Uriti&h  M 
with  pilch  and  Uir,  both  mineral  and  vrgelalilc,  was   and  other  colIectionB,  the  inscription  TCtv 
used  to  cover  the  surface  like  a  varniah.     In  the  '  d^uv,  or  olher  e«)uivaJent  expressions,' 
finer  kinds  of  earthnnwarc  this  varnish  served  as  a  1      Many  olher  specimens  wore  presents  gJTett 
black  paint,  and  to  its  appUcation  many  of  the  most  I  relations  and  friends  on  particular  oocaaMBa, 
*bcautiful  vases  owe  the  decorations  which  arc  now   often  distinguished  by  the  epithets  koXoc  aod 
so  highly  admired.'     But  the  coarser  vessels,  de-  ^  added  to  their  names.    A  circuaistance 
signed  for  rnmmnn  ptjrp<jses,  were  also  smeared  |  irihuted  to  the  success  of  tho  Athenianfti' 
with  pitch,  and  had  it  burned  into  them,  because  by  |  manufacture,  was  a  mine  of  fine  potters' 
this  kind  of  encaustic  they  became  more  impervious  i  Colian  Pr<>mont(try,  near  Phnlerum  •    The 
to  moisture  and  less  liable  to  decay.'    Hence  a   made  from  it  became  so  fn^hioDiihie.  that 
"  dolium  picalum  fictde"  was  used,  as  well  as  a   dtscrtlnng  an  act  of  extreme  folly,  compares  U  ti 
glass  jar.  to  hold  pickles.*    Also  the  year  of  the  \  that  of  the  man  who,  having  swallowed  poisua.rt 
vintage  was  in9cril>ed  by  the  use  of  pitch,  either  j  fusen  to  take  tlie  antidote  unless  it  be  adnu 
upon  the  amphora]  themselves,  or  ujwn  the  la- { to  him  iti  a  cup  made  of  Colian  clay.    Some  (]f-i 
bels  {pittacui,  achedta)  which  were  tied  round  their  \  "  I'analhenatc*'  v&sea,  as  they  were  called, 
necks. ■    Although  ody  or  bituminous  substances  {  foet  in  height,  which  accords  with  what  is 
were  most  commonly  employed  in  pottery,  to  pro-    ancient  authors  of  their  uncunmion  sixe.*    A 
dace,  by  the  aid  of  fire  iti  At  fic^MvdeTn'*),  the  vaii- 1  was  oAen  eiainpcd  upon  the  coins  of  Athens,  io 
iius  shades  of  black  and  brown,  the  vessels,  before  I  luaion  to  the  facts  which  have  now  beeu  explmDci 
being  sent  for  the  last  time  in  ihe  furnace  (rid.  \  3.  Elrurio,  especially  the  cities  of  Arctium 
FoRKAx),  were  sometimes  immerseJ  in  lliat  finely 


prepared  mud,  now  lechnically  called  "  slip."  by 
which  the  surface  is  both  snioollied  and  gla^r-di,  and 
at  the  some  limn  receives  a  fresh  colour.  KiiLhIJe, 
or  red  ochre  {/ai^roc  nthTua\  was  principally  em- 
ployed for  ihia  purpose.'     To  produce  a   farther 

variety  in  the  paintings  upon  vases,  the  artists  em-   moat  celebrated  of  the  Rmiiantemph^  were 
ployed  a  few  brightly-coloured  earths  and  metallic 


Tarquinil.     Whilu  the  Athenian  putters  excelle4 
others  in  tho  manufaciurc  of  vessels,  the  Tu 
besides  exercising  this  branch  of  industry*  lot 
extent,  though  in  a  hss  tasteful  and  clabiiraleia 
ner,  ivere  very  remarkable  for  iheir  skiU  in 
cing  all  kinds  of  statuary  in  baked  clay.     Evca 


ores. 

As  we  might  expect  concerning  an  art  so  indis- 
pensable as  that  of  the  potter,  it  was  pracliscd  to  a 
great  extent  in  every  ancient  nation;  even  the  most 
uncivilized  not  being  strangers  to  it,  and  sometimes 
displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  dexterity.  The 
remains  of  an  ancient  pciiter^'  have  been  found  in 
Britain,  and  some  of  the  potters'  name^,  preserved 
on  their  works,  are  probably  British.  AVe  are  told 
of  a  place  called  the  Potteries  (Fighna)  in  Gauf. 
Numa  instituted  a  corporation  of  pollers  at  Rome,' 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Egypt,  and  ihere 
are  frequent  allusions  to  ihc  art  in  tho  ancient  wri- 
tings of  the  Jews.  We  aiso  read  of  its  produclions 
in  Tralles,  Pergamus,  Cmdua,  Chios,  Sicyon.  Cor- 
inth, Cuuite,  Adria,  Modena,  and  Nula,  from  which 
city  the  exports  of  earthenware  were  considerable, 
and  where  some  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens 
are  still  discovered.  But  three  places  were  distin- 
guished above  all  utht-rs  for  the  extent  and  excel- 
lence of  this  beautiful  manufacture;  I.  Samoa,  to 
which  the  Ilosians  resorted  for  the  articles  of  earth- 
enware necessary  at  meals,  anrt  intended  for  usie 
rather  than  display.'  3.  .Athens,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  was  called  Ceramicus,  because  it  was 
inhabited  by  potters.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city 
were  temples  dediralrd  to  Athena,  as  presiding 
ovei  every  kind  of  handicraft,  and  Ua  ihe  two  fire- 
gods,  Hephaistos  and  Proiuplhcua,  thf  latter  of 
whom  was  also  the  mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of 
modiUing.  Various  traditions  respecting  Corcebus 
and  otbera  point  to  the  early  eiTorts  of  the  Athenian 


1,  tVano,  Da  Re  Hu»t  ,  »ii.,  0.1—2.  (Plin.,  II.,  N'.,  ti«»i., 
M.l-S.  (Hot.,  Corm  .  i,  2C,  3  — rijn..  Ji.  N,  ur.,  W.  91.)— 4. 
(Ca'oni.,  De  R«  Ra<it..  xii.,  \H,  M.t— &.  [Plout.,  EptJ.,  iv.,  S, 
J5.— Uor.,  CwtD.,  ill  ,S1,  I-S.)— S.  (Hem  ,  Kwg..  xiv.,  8. J— 7. 
iSuid..  •.  T.  KwA«(^(^  «<(>«/*'>(«■)— «-  (Plin..  11.  «..  XXXV.,  it.) 
—9.  (Pl*vl-.  Bni:rh.,  n.,  2,24.-Siich..  v.,  4,  H.— Tibull.,  ii.,3, 
H.— Cic,  Pro  Maraiia,  34  — PUd.,  U.  N  ,  xtxj.,  46,— TenuU., 
iPol>  33.— AoMia.,  Ejiig.) 
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both  within  and  without,  by  iho  aid  of  tbne  I 
duclioiis.     The  must   dbting^ii&hed  among  tq 
was  an  entire  c|uadriga,  made  at  Veii,  which 
mounted  the  pedimetii  of  the  Temple  of  Ju|i 
Capitotinus/'    The  Etrurians  also  manifested  U 
partiality  to  this  branch  of  art  by  recurring  to  rtJ 
tho  piiriM>sG  of  interment ;    for  while   Phnv  . 
tKins*  that  many  persena  preferred  to  be  hi, 
earthen  jars,  and  m  other  parts  of  Italy  ihu 
of  the  dead  have  been  found  preserved  in  am 
Etruria  alone  has  afliirded  examples,  some  of 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  of  large 
cophagi  made  wholly  of  terracotta,  and  orriami 
with  figures  in  bas-rcUcf  and  with  recumbent 
ues  of  the  deceased 

Among  many  qualities  which  we  admire  iti 
Greek  pottery,  not  the  least  wonderful  is  its  tfa 
ness  (?.c7rTd')  and  consequent  lightness,  noiwl 
standing  the  great  size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  perl 
regularity  and  elegance  of  their  forms.  Thai 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  excel  in  this  rcspl 
we  learn  froni  the  story  of  a  master  and  his  pu] 
Mho  contended  which  could  throw  ibc  thinni 
clay,  and  whose  two  aniphorip,  the  ri  suit  of  t 
trial,  were  preserved  in  the  temple  al  Erythnc. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  contented  themseh 
Willi  using  earthenware  on  all  occasions  until  1 
lime  of  Alexander  the  *ireal  :  the  Maccdooianoi 
quests  introduced  from  the  East  a  taste  for  Teta 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  which,  however,  the  Spaitl 
refused  lo  indulge  ihemaelvcs.  The  Ptrsiana^ 
the  contrary,  held  earthenware  in  so  low  esUs 
lion,  that  they  condemned  persons  to  drink  om 

I.  triin..  II.  N.,»ii.,57.— IJ..xx«.,45.— CnliM  mp.  M\ 
l,  p.  2J*,  C.)-a.  (Ucrwl.,  r^  be.)— 3.  {Piad..  N*m^  «.,  U.- 
Sehni.  utiL  B4)ckh,  wi  loc.—IUieUi,  Cvrfi  Inscnn.  Ur..  p. 
4.  (Suid.,  1.  c  — Athrn,,   si.,   n.   48S.)  — V  (De   Awllt.)' 
f  Athrn.,  xi.,  p.  405.— IIAclcb  m  Piw)..  Pn^.,  Nn.  m  )— 7.  (f 
H.  N  .iivni..  a.— td..niv.,  43.— M.,xirvi.,>-K.  a  "" 
EtrutiBT,  IV..  3,  1,  %)  —8.  (H.   N  .  »>»».,  4f  )    -  » 
Apapblh.)-10.  (PUd.,  11.  fi.,  lUV..  4fr  - 
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punishment.^  But,  although  the 
deviated  lYoin  the  ancient  8im- 
'greal  display  of  the  more  splendid 
yet  tlicy  coulintit-d  to  look  upon 
only  with  respect,  but  cvrn  with  vcner- 
neycalleJ  to  mind  the  macnanimity  of 
i  Curiu9,  who  preferred  the  use  of  his 
^waro  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnitea  -> 
bed  some  of  their  consecrated  terrn-oot- 
UptK'iulty  the  above- men  Honed  quadriga, 
safeguards  of  their  imperial  city  ;*  and, 
U  as<ioci:itian8  and  the  traditions  of  their 
Mory,  they  considered  earthen  vessels 
religious  ceremonies,  although  gold  and 
It  be  admitted  in  their  private  enlerlain- 
r  Pliny  says*  that  the  productions  of 
"both  in  re;u:ard  to  their  skilful  fdbrica- 
leir  high  aniiiiuity,  were  more  sacred, 
ly  more  innocent,  than  gold." 
term,  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
fata.     iVtd  CuLix.  Douvv,  JLiTEn,  Pa- 

^A.TtOVUA.) 

Fictiona  m  Roman  law  are  like'fic- 
elisb  law.  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
nose  things  that  have  no  real  essence  in 
tKHly,  but  arc  so  acknuw|cdj;ed  and  ac- 
iw for  somK  C-spccial  piir[Mi:ii.!.'  The  fic- 
I  Ruman  law  apparently  had  their  origin 
al  power,  and  they  were  devised  for  the 
providing  for  eases  where  there  was  no 
rroviaioD.  A  fiction  supposed  somethmg 
I  was  not ;  but  the  thing  £up|>used  to  be 
I  thing  as,  being  admitted  to  he  a  fact, 
Erie  person  a  right,  or  imposed  on  some 
)aiy.  Various  instances  of  fictions  are 
iby  Gains  One  instance  is  that  of  a 
Jazd  obtained  ilie  bonurum  pussessio  ex 
F  he  was  not  herea,  he  had  no  direct  ac- 
old  neither  claim  the  property  of  the  de- 
I  (legJil)  property,  ncr  coiilu  he  cUiiu  a 
i  llic  defUnct  as  his  (legal)  debt.  He 
rooght  hi?  suit  (tntcndif)  as  hcres  ijiclo 
tnd  the  formula  was  accordingly  adapted 
m.  In  the  Publiciana  Actio,  the  fiction 
IkC  possessor  had  obtained  by  usucapion 
hipoftho  thing  of  which  he  li»d  lost  the 
I  A  woman  by  c^wroplio,  and  a  male  by 
pated,  ceased,  according  to  the  civil  law, 
in,  if  they  were  debtors  before ;  for  by 
40  and  adrn<ratio  they  had  sustained  a 
tautio,  and  there  could  be  no  direct  ac- 
I  thou.  But  as  this  capitis  dimitiutio 
l&de  available  for  fraudulent  purposes,  an 
waa  still  atluwcd  against  audi  persons, 
l>eing  that  they  had  t>utjlained  no  capitis 
^apte  formula  did  not  (as  it  appears  Iram 
■fetbe  6ction  as  a  fact,  but  it  ran  thus: 
Wkkt  that  such  and  such  as'e  the  facts 
niESue).  and  that  (ho  pany.  plaintin*  or 
would  hare  such  and  such  a  right,  or  he 
acb  and  such  a  duty,  if  such  and  such 
(the  facts  supposed)  were  true;  et  rc- 

\  •  Rclion  that  the  notion  oflcgal  capacity 
led  to  artiltcial  persons,  that  is.  to  such 
were  merely  supposed  to  exist  fur  legal 
(Yid,  CoLtKoiuM,  Fipcus  )  Numerous 
if  fiottona  occur  in  the  chapters  entitled 
jPtrMOfitn  in  Savignj's  recent  work,  enti- 
tdeahtutJi.  R;  vol.  ii. 
itbA  Fig-tree  (ovk^),  and  also  its  fruit  (ov- 


ri.,  ^  tSfl.,  C.-W..  «i.,  4M.  A.-W..  4M.  C,  D.) 
imL^nH.,  <HH>. — Ch-.  1(1  All,,  »i..  J— Jut.,  iii., 
S3.)— 1.  (Klonift,  1.,  lB.)-4.  (Seir.  nd  Virv..  £n.. 

fterwU.,  I.  c)—^.  IH   N.,  txir  ,  W.J— 7.  (Cbiuj, 


KOI').  "Tlie  ffvjc^  of  Theophrasiua  and  Dioscondet 
is  properly  the  FicuM  Cartca.  The  wdd  Fig-tree  is 
called  tpivc6f  by  Homer,  and  Eustathius.  the  corn- 
mentatur  on  tliat  poet,  describes  pretty  accuxatdy 
thfl  process  of  enprificalion.  The  m/K/j  k'f)'vjTri^, 
called  also  Kf^puvia,  is  the  Ficus  Uelii^vjra,  according 
to  !!)tackhou3e  ;  Schneider,  howevtr,  makes  it  the 
Cera/cnia  Stiiqtia,  L.,  or  Carob-tree.  The  avidf 
'AAt^avdpla  is  the  Pyru*  Amflanchier  according  tu 
Sprengcl,  but  the  Loniccra  PyrtnAtca  according  to 
Slackliouse.  The  ou/c^  'IvAikti  is  the  Fiaia  hittca, 
or  Banyan,  accordmg  to  Sprengel,  but,  na  Stack- 
house  maintains,  the  Rkixopkara  Matit;U,  or  Man* 
grove.'  The  Banyan,  or  Indian  Fig-lree,  is  noticed 
by  Tlieopliraslus,  Pliny^  Strabo,  Solinus,  BiiKlorQs 
Siculus,  Quintus  Curtitis,  Arrinn,  and  Alhena>us. 
This  tree  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  Hindu 
mjlltology.  'Ilie  branches,  aller  projecting  to  ? 
certain  distance,  drop  and  lake  root  in  the  eartb. 
These  branches,  in  their  turn,  become  trunks,  nvd 
give  out  other  branches,  and  thus  a  single  tree  forms 
a  little  forest."  "The  fii:,"  says  Adams,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Paid  of  Angina,  '*  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite '.villi  the  ancients.  Galen  states  that  it  is 
decidedly  nutritions,  but  that  the  flesh  formed  from 
it  is  not  firm  and  compact^  like  that  from  pork  and 
bread,  but  soft  and  spongy,  lU.e  W'.z*  from  brans. 
He  says  that  figs  increase  the  urinary  and  alvine 
discharges,     fialen  speaks  doubt ''I'liy  of  dried  figs," 

FIDEICOM.MISSUM  may  bo  defined  to  be  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  by  which  ^i  person  who  gives 
a  thlDg  to  another  imposes  on  hiin  the  obligulion  of 
transferring  it  to  a  third  ;<crson.  The  obhgatioD 
was  not  created  by  words  cf  logal  binding  force 
{citilia  rcrta),  but  by  words  of  '-quest  {precaihi), 
such  as  -fideicommitlo,"  "  pf;io,"  "volo  dari,"and 
the  like;  which  were  ilie  operative  words  [rtfria 
utiHa).  If  the  object  of  tho  fideicommissuiu  was 
the  hcreditas,  the  whole  or  a  part,  it  was  called 
f.Jeicommissnria  hcreditas,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  universal  Udeicommissum ;  if  it  was  a  single 
Uiing  or  a  sum  of  money,  it  was  called  fideicom- 
miasiim  smgtdiE  rci  The  obhgalion  to  transfer  the 
forniLT  could  only  be  imposed  on  the  her<^  ;  the  ob- 
ligalion  of  transferring  the  latter  might  be  iniposei 
on  a  tegalee. 

By  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  a  fideicommiss'.im 
of  the  hereditas  was  a  universal  succession ;  but 
before  his  time  the  person  entitled  to  it  was  somo- 
limea  "heredis  loco,"  and  wtmeluneB  "legatarii 
loco."  Tiie  heres  still  remained  heres  after  he  had 
parted  with  Uie  hcreditas.  Though  the  fideicora- 
luisautn  respinbled  a  vulgar  substitution,  it  difTered 
from  it  in  thi.s :  in  Uie  case  of  a  vulgar  substitution, 
the  substituted  pereon  only  became  heres  when  the 
first  person  named  heres  failed  to  become  such ;  in 
tho  case  of  the  fideicouunissuni,  the  second  heres 
had  only  a  claim  on  the  inheritance  when  the  per- 
son named  tho  heres  had  actually  become  such. 
There  could  be  no  fideicommissum  unless  there 
was  a  heres. 

The  person  who  created  the  fideicommissum 
must  be  a  person  who  was  capable  of  making  a 
will ;  but  he  might  create  a  fideicommissum  wiili- 
out  having  made  a  will.  The  person  who  was  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  fideicommissum  was  the 
fideicommissarius ;  the  person  on  whom  the  olitiga- 
tjon  was  laid  was  the  fiduciarius.  The  6deicom- 
missariua  himself  might  be  bound  to  give  the  fidei- 
commissnm  to  a  second  fideicommissarius.  Origi- 
nally the  ridciL-ommissarius  was  ctmsidered  as  apur- 
rhaser  (cmptom  loco);  and  when  the  bcres  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  hereditas,  mutual  covenants  (mb- 
tioaft)  were  entered  into,  by  which  the  heres  was 
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fn  hci  n  mivprithl^  for  anytlimg  which  lin  hat) 
been  tviuiid  to  tin  as  hPTm,  imr  for  what  Uo  had 
given  h<in:t  ttilr ;  nni)  tf  nn  ncliun  w,i!i  broujrhl 
a^iflAt  hirri  us  hem^  h(*  uii.^  tn  lio  ikft-rxlrd.  On 
the  nlhcr  hand,  ihc  ridriroiriilii^SiirluB  ('/mi  rraptrftat 
herrdi/alftn)  wuh  lo  have  whnlrver  |Mri  of  (he  lie- 
roditus  iniKhl  Mill  come  Ui  Uic  hands  of  (he  horcs, 
and  wjj*  Id  Im-  allowrd  lo  proscrulo  ali  rights  of 
action  which  the  hrres  might  have.  But  it  was 
cnnptf-d  by  the  ncniitu^  ronBtillum  Tn  iK-llianutn,  in 
the  limp  01  Nero,  th:U  when  the  hcrr's  had  given  up 
the  property  to  ihe  fideicornnus-taniis,  all  right  of 
action  hy  or  ngniiist  ihc  herpa  ahoulJ  bo  transrcrrccl 
to  the  fidi'icoinniissarius.  The  prwlor  accordingly 
gave  utllca  aeiionpa  lo  and  againsl  the  Adeicom- 
luissariiis,  which  were  proniul^uted  by  the  edict. 
From  this  tiiiiu  Iho  hrrps  ceased  lo  r«|iiii'C  from  ttic 
tidcicommtdsanus  the  covrnanlH  which  lie  had  for- 
merly taken  as  hia  security  against  hia  general  lia- 
bilities as  hcres. 

As  rideiconimiasa  were  sometimes  lost  becatiso 
the  herca  would  not  accept  the  ItiheriUinco,  U  was 
ennctrd  by  the  senaius  conBidiuin  PcgJinianiiin,  in 
the  lime  of  Vespasian,  thai  the  lHliif*iariii.s  inij;hl  r*:- 
tatii  one  fourth  of  ihe  hercdila*,  and  Ihe  same  pow* 
ft  of  retainer  was  allowcil  him  in  Ihn  caw  of  sinyle 
IhingD,  In  this  case  thp  herea  was  liable  to  all 
debts  and  chafj^rs  (onrm  hertJititrm) ;  hut  Ihe  same 
agreement  was  madn  liotween  him  and  tltc  fidei- 
commisftariim  which  was  made  between  Ihe  herea 
and  the  Ici^atus  partiariuB,  that  id.  tho  profit  or  loss 
of  the  mlicrii.ince  wns  utiared  between  ihcm  ac- 
eonling  lo  their  shiires  {pro  rata  jmrir)  Accord- 
ingly, if  Ihe  hen-s  way  retjuireil  to  rt-siow  not  more 
ihan  three  fourthH  of  the  heredila!*,  the  senatun 
conttultum  'l'rel>e]lianiim  took  effect,  and  any  losa 
was  Ijorne  hy  Inm  and  the  fideicnmrniBsarius  in  pro- 
portion lo  (heir  shares.  If  the  heres  was  rc()uirfHl 
lo  restore  more  thnn  three  fourths  or  the  whole, 
the  s^natus  consultum  Hegosianum  appli<:tl.  If  the 
beres  refused  to  take  poisves^ion  of  (aiiire)  the  he- 
fedlins.  the  fideicoounlHsartim  eotdd  compel  him, 
by  application  to  thn  pni'lor,  to  take  |)osset»sion  of 
ii.  and  to  restore  it  lo  him;  but  all  the  costs  and 
chit'  ;mying  the  heredilas  were  borne  by 

llif  '-  -ariiis. 

\'>  i.. »...  I  .u<  herea  was  sole  heir  (ex  a»»e),  and 
required  to  re*.tore  the  whole  or  a  pail  of  the  he- 
rcditas,  or  whether  he  was  not  sole  heir  (tr  parte), 
and  was  required  to  re«.tore  the  wtiole  of  sueh  part, 
or  R  part  of  auch  part,  was  imniaterial :  in  all  eaHCs, 
llic  S.  C   Peguhianum  Kavc  him  a  fourth. 

By  thelogisUtion  of  Juslliiian,  the  M'nniuscnnsul- 
taTreticlllnnuiii  and  IVgauianuin  weri^  consolidated, 
and  the  following  rules  were  efllat»lii*lnd  The  lierrs 
who  was  cliargnl  with  a  universal  fideicommi-ssum 
always  retained  one  fourth  part  of  Ihe  heredilas, 
now  calhfd  Quarta  Trebellianica.  and  all  claims  on 
lH?half  of  or  against  the  hereditaa  were  shared  be- 
tween (he  fiduciarius  and  fideicommiatiarius,  who 
wa«  considered  horedis  loco.  If  the  fidueinrius  suf- 
ftrred  himself  lobe  cotupclled  lo  take  the  inhcnlanee, 
he  lost  his  Quarto,  and  any  other  advantage  that  he 
mtght  liare  from  the  hereditas.  If  the  tiduciarius 
waa  in  poeseasion,  the  fuleiewnmissarius  liad  a  per- 
aonal  actio  ex  leelamento  against  him  for  the  Im- 
rediliis  If  not  in  posseBsion,  he  must  at  least  ver- 
bally assent  to  the  claim  of  the  6deicomniifi8arJufl, 
who  had  then  the  hereditatis  pctiLio  fideicDnmiisHa- 
ria  agiiJnat  any  pcrtion  w  ho  was  in  poase&sion  o(  the 
property. 

Thn  Qimrla  Trebcllianica  ia.  in  fact,  Ihe  Faleidia. 
■pplietl  to  Ihc  case  of  univprsal  fideieommissa.  Ac- 
cordinijly,  the  hen*8  only  was  eiitnled  lo  it.  and  not 
a  fidcti.'ommidsarius,  who  was  himself  charged  witli 
«  thfet&rmmiasum.  If  (here  were  scvend  betedba 
4i3 


charged  with  fidrieommi-- 

qiiarta  of  his  portion  of  :: 

Wiia  entiiled  lo  retain  s  fiMuut  <m  <  ci    wm- 

not  ineluding  thcrem  what  he  took  nn  le 

The  fuluciarius  was  bound  lo  rcstoie  ll 
taa  at  Ihe  time  named  by  the  testator,  or,  ifnOl 
was  named,  immediately  afler  taking 
it.  lie  was  entitled  lo  l»e  indrmnirierf  for  all  pii 
costs  and  charges  which  he  liad  6nfit.iino<I  wnU\ 
sf>rcl  to  Ihe  heredilas  ;  Iml  he  wfl«  answeribl«{ 
any  damage  or  loss  whicli  ll  had  bust:iined  thrc 
his  culpa 

nes  Bingula*  might  niflo  he  ihe  ntijiy*ia 
conimissnm,  as  a  particular  piece  nf  land, 
garment,  piece  of  silver,  or  a  mim  nf  m 
Lhe  duty  of  giving  it  lo  the  (ideirommi&sai 
he  imposed  either  on  the  heres  or  on  a  Icj 
this  way  a  slave  also  might  receive  Itts  tl 
the  request  to  mnnumit  might  be  addri 
to  Ihe  herea  or  the  legatanna,     The  s1«i 
manuniitled,  was  thelibertuif  of  Ihe  fietaon 
mnitied  him.    There  were  many  ditrereneegj 
rideicotnmissa  of  single  things  and  Icgncu 
son  ahfiul  to  die  inteRlale  mi(;hl  charge 
wiih  a  fideicommissum.whrrenH  a  legacy  i 
Ik»  given  hy  a  lej^tament,  or  by  .i  codied 
confirmed  by  a  proper  declaration  of  iho 
a  will  ;  but  a  fideicommisnum  c<Hi)d  t»e 
simple  codicil  not  so  eonlirmed,     A  Iterea 
by  a  will  might  be  requested  by  a  cod'n 
confirmed  as  above,  to  transfer  the  whole 
or  a  part,  to  n  third  perscm.     A  woman 
prevented  by  the  provisions  of  tho  ^'oroni 
taking  a  certain  heredilas,  might  talt^  it 
commissiim.     The  Lalint.alsi],  who  were 
hy  the  lex  Junia  from  taking  hereditate* 
cies  by  direct  gift  {diralo  jure),  could  tat 
comniit^sa.     It  was  not  legal  to  name  a 
heres.  and  also  to  name  another  mIio.  after  1 
of  tho  hcres.  should  bccoiv"  !  -  >■■  ■ 
All  to  request  the  heres,  fy^  "f*?' 

whole  or  a  pan  of  the  her-  I 

way  a  testator  mdirectly  exeiciwd    i 
power  over  ihe  prrtperty  for  a  longer  ; 
law  Hl|r>wed  hini  to  do  directly.     A  man 
legacy  per  formulam  ;  but  he  sued  for  a 
mtsaum  l»ffore  the  consul  or  prn-'" 
aa  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provim  <  [>t 

A  (ideicommi^sum  was  valid  if 
language,  but  a  legacy  was  not  until  n  1bI«| 

It  np))eara  that  there  wore  no  leant  tn< 
forcing  the  due  diicharpe  of  th 
commissum  till  the  time  of  Au' 
consuls  juristliction  in  fidi-'C'tn  .  ,i  i| 

of  Claudius,  prietores  fideir ,     v.,  -.  r.^, 

ed  ;  in  tho  provinces,  llie  jt'--!'  f 

of  lideic<»mniiBsa.   The  consuls  siiH  ntained] 

hsdiction,  but  only  exercised  it  in  imfirrrtnr 

The  proceeding  was  alw.-ivB  cxt 

coinmissa  seem  to  have  been 

to  ev.ide  the  civd  law,  and  to  ^.x    im'    i- 

a  legacy,  to  n  person  who  was  eiihi-r  nv 

from  laking  direeily,  or  who  cool'l  twi  iil.t?^ 

as  the  donor  wished  to  give,     t  ny 

ing  that  (leregrini  could    take 

aeryp-H  that  "  this"  (Iho  object 

"was  probably  the  origin  of  ii 

by  a  aeiinius  ennsultum  made 

drian.  sueh  tidejeommtssa  wei' 

CUB.    They  arc  stip[>osed  to  !»e  i 

moriuorum  mentioned  hy  Cicero.*     W« 

example  in  the  case  of  Q   P  Hofu'*.*  wh*v1 

exile,  was  leg.illy  inr 

under  the  wdl  of  a 

I.  {Quiulil..  Inalit.,  tii..£.>— it.  (Uwu*,  i 
\wi.»,».Vl.l— I.  i.l>«ritt.,m^W.l— 4.  (TiL 


i  muUier,  who  was  the  heree  fidaciarius. 
also  ai*opie«l  in  the  case  of  gitis  to  wom- 
ir  to  evade  the  lex  Voconia  {vid,  Vocosu 
p the  case  ol" proscribed  persons;'  incer- 
,  Laiinu  pereghni,  cttlibt's.  orbi.  Dm  the 
isallam  I'egaitianum  destroyed  the  capa- 
ibes  and  orbi  to  lake  tideicoinmi!}8.i.  nnd 
to  those  persons  mentioned  in  the  wiU 
lOdren,  and  in  defnuli  of  such  to  the  [mi- 
In  ibe  case  of  hereditates  and  legala. 
CkDucA.)  Nfunicipia  could  not  take  h9 
i.  CoLLEGin»);  bui  by  the  senaius  con- 
'oniatium,  which  was  probably  passed  in 
Hadrian,  they  could  take  a  fideicommi^- 
.■.*  {VtJ.  HcKKoiTAB  )  Fidcicommiftsa 
Slely  assimilated  to  legacies.    ( Vid.  Le- 

'SSIO.    (Vid.  Interccbbioj 
.O^MISSIO.     {Vid.  Intekcg«»io.) 

(Ytd  Lta*.) 

h£  is  said  to  have  been  an  instrument 
consisting  of  a  number  of  strings.  Ac- 
eome  loodem  ^Titers,  il  was  the  same 
Ileus,  or,  at  all  events,  fnnned  [>art  of  it. 
LSCfl.)  The  term,  however,  appears  to 
to  any  strings,  whether  forming  part  of 
IS  or  not,  by  which  the  limbs  or  extrcm- 
Tiduals  were  tied  tightly^ 
A.     If  a  man  transrerre-il  his  property  to 

condition  that  it  should  be  restored  tu 
oAlraci  was  called  tidticin,  and  ilie  per- 
ini  the  property  was  so  transferred  was 
im  ar-ciprre.*  A  man  might  transfer  his 
another  for  the  sake  of  greaicr  security 
danger,  or  for  other  siiHicient  reason' 
KA  of  fiducia  or  pactum  ftducire  also  ex- 
I  case  of  pigtius,  and  m  tli'  <.'aoe  of  man* 

Vid.  EM*NOipATro.)  The  herediias  it- 
be  an  object  of  fiducia  (KrW.  Fideicom- 
fhe  trustee  was  bound  to  discharge  his 
filunng  the  thing :  if  he  did  nut,  he  was 
I  actio  fiduciee  or  fiduciaria,  wlych  was 
n»  fide i  7  If  the  trustee  was  wmdemned 
on,  the  consequence  was  infamia.  Ci- 
sraiea  the  judicium  fiducis  wuh  thai  tu- 
icietalis,  as  '^judicia  tvmma  rnshmatith 
eapiJi*,"*  where  he  is  evidently  alluding 
equence  of  mfaniia.' 

ic  object  for  whieh  a  thing  was  trans* 
aother  was  attained,  a  rcmnncipatii>  of 
;s  which  required  to  he  transferred  by 

or  in  jure  ccssio  was  necessary  ;  and 
ew  a  particular  contract  {pactum 'jidua») 
Ml  in  the  formula  of  mancipaiio.  If  no 
io  took  place,  but  only  a  simple  rcstiintio, 
•aa  necessary  to  restore  the  Quirilarian 
and  this  was  called  usureceplio.  The 
'  fiducIa  might  bo  accompanied  with  a 
ly  virtue  of  which  the  fiducia  might  cease 
saae,  and  tlius  the  fiducia  was  connected 
k>mmissoria  lex,  as  we  see  in  Paulus^* 
iro,"  "  6ducia  commissa,"  which  may  be 
ly  reference  to  Coxmissux.^' 
fi'RlA  ACTIO.  ( Kid.  Actio  ) 
JE.  {Vid.  Fictile) 
Kcm.  Tlie  general  resemblance  wliich 
the  Fernt  have  to  one  another,  has  led 
anicat  writers  to  apprehend  that  the  an- 

irr.,  I..  <7.)  —3.  (inp.,  Ptm.,  tit.  W,  •.  fl,  —  Pl.n., 

t.  (Cai'ti.  li,,  fl^7-2».  —  Uli...  Frm^f.,  lil.  25)  —V 

^  ^5.— Suebin.,  Tib.,  61 ;  Col.,  33.— Cod.  Tbeodua., 

-SiffofiHis,  I>o  JuJ.,  hi.,  1".)— 5.  (Cir.,  Top.,  c.  10.) 

"    [Cic,  Off.,  lii.,  13.— M.,  B(I  Fain,,  vii.. 

Com.,  0.  fl.)  —  0.  (Cuiiijiare  Savi{niy> 

111,  (S«iil.Eeccp*.,ii..lit.  Is.)— II.  {Fro 

.i~}-i     i«.iii*.   ji.,  00.— Id.,  111.,  am.— R-iwliirt, 

&c.,  i  W  —Rem,  Dm  RCn.  Pn>i»U«cItt.— Uria- 

Mf  sd.  UaulMltt.)       \ 


cicnis  did  not  distinguish  very  nicely  between  ihjOi 
The  m-epif  of  the  (.ireeka,  Iherefotv,  though  Sprvn- 
gel  sets  it  down  fur  the  Atptdium  ftitx  tnn*,  was 
probably  not  reatricted  to  it.*  The  J-'iVix  of  Virgil 
appears  to  have  been  the  Punt  Aqu*lina,  L.  lAni) 
winch  abounds  with  fern  is  always  very  poor.'  The 
Latin  namc/i/f.c  was  given  to  this  plant  in  allusion 
to  the  radical  fibres,  which  resemble  so  many  threads 
[^/?/a).  The  Greek  name  in  derived  from  rrrepov,  "  a 
wing,"  bei;ause  the  leaves  arc  pmnatcd  and  expand- 
ed hke  wings.  The  specific  appc-ilalion  given  ky 
Linneus  to  the  female  Fern,  namely,  Aijuiiina,  w 
said  to  be  derived  fruni  the  following  remarkable  cir 
cimistance.  thai  when  the  root  of  ihirj  plant  is  cut 
transversely,  it  presents  a  very  exact  representation 
of  an  eagle  {aqmla)  with  two  heads.  Hence  this 
species  of  Fern  is  called  in  Germany  the  ''Impe- 
rial."* 

FI'MBRl.t  {Kpocaol-  lonict^ -^vaavot,  Greg.  Co- 
rinth ),  thrums;  tassels;  a  fringe- 
When  the  weaver  had  finished  any  garment  on 
the  loom  {vid  Tsi.*),  tlie  thrums,  i.  c,  the  cxtrem' 
Ities  of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  hnng  in  a  row  at 
the  bottom.  In  this  state  they  were  frequently  left, 
being  considered  ornamental.  OAen,  also,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  ravelling,  and.  to  give  a  stiU  mure 
artificial  and  ornamented  appearance,  they  were 
separated  into  bundles,  each  of  which  was  twisted 
{arptvmi^  ^aavoi(*),  and  tied  in  one  or  more  knots. 
The  thrums  were  thus,  by  a  very  simple  process, 
transfonned  inio  a  row  of  tassels.  The  linen  shirts 
found  in  Egyptian  tombs  gomelimcs  show  this  or- 
nament along  their  lower  edge,  and  illustrate,  in  a 
very  interesting  manner,  the  description  of  these 
garments  by  Herodolua'  Among  the  OreL-ks  and 
Romans,  fringes  were  seldom  worn  except  by  fe- 
males {Kpoacijjhv  xiTuva*).  Of  their  manner  of  dia 
playing  them,  the  best  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
insp>ection  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
small  bronze,  representing  a  Roman  lady  whn  wears 
an  inner  and  an  outer  tunic,  the  latter  being  fringed, 
and  over  these  a  large  shawl  or  paliiimi. 


Among  barbnrous  nations,  the  amictus  was  onen 
worn  by  men  with  a  fringe,  as  is  seen  very  con- 
spicuously in  the  group  of  Sarmalians  at  p.  171. 
By  crossing  the  bundles  of  thrums,  and  lying  Ihem 
at  the  points  of  iniersection,  a  kind  of  network  wa* 
produced,  and  we  are  informed  of  a  fringe  of  tliib 
description,  which  was, moreover,  hung  wiih  hells.' 


1.  (Aduns,  Appeod.,  t.  v.}— 9<  (Mar1>-u  «<J  Vitf(.,  GeurfTHHi 
1^,)— a.  (F*e,  Flore  dn  Virgile,  p.  Ki.)— I.  (HninrK,  AitaU  I. 
4Ifl.)— 5.  (li.,  81.1— «.  (Brnnck,  li.,  ftSA.— Jvrulw,  Ar.,  «I  l.r 
—  P8Um.ni.,M.— Sueluo.,  Jq1.,«.K^  lUiwl.  S)r.,avin.,a8 
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Wilh  llin  propn'«j  nf  luxury  it  opjirnr?  thai  the  an- 
ni'nis  miitinfacturt'd  f'rin^^L's  e^puraiely.  nml  sewed 
Ihrm  to  the  bonlcrs  nl"  ilmir  pinrienls.  They  were 
also  m:i'lfl  of  gold  ihroad  and  otbrr  costly  mulcriils 
or  ihiB  kind  was  the  ornamrnt,  tontnistinEr  of  a  titin* 
dred  f;rnld«n  tasaela,  which  surrfmndod  the  mythical 
vhield  or  Jiipilor,  tlie  aiyic  'dvaat'otaaa,  and  whtch 
defK^ndrd  ironi  the  grlrdle  of  Juno.' 

In  ronsequcnce  ol"  the  ternk'ncy  of  wool  to  form 
itself  into  M-|>arate  hundtra  like  inssela  {^vaaxtidov*}, 
the  p'jels  Hpruk  nf  the  goMun  fleece  as  constating 
or  llieni  /  uiid  Ciroro,  declaiming  against  iho  cf- 
foininnry  of  fjahinius,  applies  the  same  expreMion 
10  his  curling  locka  of  htiir.* 

ri'NRTM  UKGUNDO'RUM  ACTIO.  If  the 
boundaries  of  contl^funus  <'staie!i  were  aceidenial- 
.y  cotifused.  e;ich  of  tlie  parties  mteresled  in  llie  re- 
estahli<«hmrnt  *i(  the  boundaries  niiifht  hiive  an  ac- 
tion against  the  other  for  that  |Hirpuse.  This  ac- 
tion helnnged  la  the  class  of  duphcia  judicia.  {Vtd 
K.tHiLiA  ERCiscoivDie  Actio.)  In  this  action  each 
party  w.is  bounil  to  accoimt  for  the  (ruila  and  prof- 
its wliii^h  he  liad  received  from  any  part  of  the  land 
which  did  not  helonu;  to  him,  and  also  to  account 
for  any  injury  which  it  had  mHtalned  through  hi^i 
riilpa.  Each  parly  wii»  a]!»o  entitled  tu  oompenKa- 
tinn  for  inipnivementa  made  in  the  portion  <xf  land 
which  did  nut  lH?loiig  to  him.' 

FISCUS.  The  fullowing  is  Savlgny'a  account 
of  the  orifin  and  meaning  of  thin  term  ; 

In  the  reptihlican  |KTiod,  the  state  was  designa- 
ted hy  the  term  .£rarium.  in  so  far  as  it  wiis  viewed 
With  rospcel  to  its  rif^tits  of  property,  whicli  ulli* 
Diatcly  resolred  themselves  into  receipts  into,  and 

fmymcnts  out  of,  the  public  chest.  On  the  e«tah- 
ishmrntofthp  impcritil  power,  there  was  a  division 
of  the  provinces  hetween  the  senate,  as  the  repre- 
iseolauvc  of  the  old  Rcpuhlic,  and  the  Corsar;  and 
was,  conseijuenily,  a  division  of  the  most  im- 
tnt  branches  of  puhlic  income  and  expenditure. 
The  property  of  Iho  senate  retained  the  name  of 
.f^rariutit,  and  that  of  (he  Cwsar,  as  such,  received 
lU*  name  of  Fiacus.  The  private  property  of  the 
Ctetjr  (rr*  prtrata  Pnnftpt$,  ratio  Ciztartt)  was 
qiiitD  dislmct  from  that  oi  the  Fiscus.  The  word 
Fiacus  signiticd  a  wicker-baakct  or  pannier,  m 
which  the  Ilomans  were  accuaiomcd  to  keep  nnt] 
carry  about  largo  sums  of  money  ;*  and  hence  Fis- 
cus came  to  signify  any  person's  treasure  or  money 
chest.  The  un|)ortnnee  of  the  miperial  Fiscua  aooii 
led  to  the  practice  uf  appropriating  the  name  to  l\\M 
property  which  the  Cieaar  claimed  as  Cvsar,  and 
the  ivord  Firictis,  without  any  adjunct,  was  used  in 
thi^  sense  (rw  ^Ijci  est^).  Ullimati'ly  the  word  came 
to  signify  generally  the  property  of  the  slate,  the 
Ckvst  havmg  concentrated  in  himself  all  tho  aov- 
eri'ign  power,  and  thus  ttie  word  Fiscus  finally  hat! 
Die  same  sl^nitieation  as  ^^rarium  in  tho  republican 
|icriod.  It  d<M'8  ncrl  appear  at  what  lirno  \Uo  yEra* 
num  was  merged  in  the  Fiscus,  though  the  distinc- 
tion of  name  and  of  thini;  cunlmued  at  lea&t  to  the 
lime  of  Hadrian,  tn  the  later  periods,  the  wordi} 
.•l-Jrarium  and  Fiscus  were  ollen  used  indisonmi- 
iialely.  hut  only  tn  the  sense  of  the  imperial  chest. 
for  there  was  then  no  other  public  chest.  So  long 
as  the  distinction  existed  between  the  .f^ranum  and 
the  Fiscus,  the  law  relating  to  them  severally  might 
be  expressed  hy  the  lemisjus  populi  and  jiih  ti.Hcj, 
as  in  Pauhifl,*  though  tliero  is  no  reason  for  apply- 
ing tlic  distinction  to  the  time  when  Pauhis  wrote ; 
for,  as  already  observed,  it  had  then  long  ceased. 
Ttie  Fiscus  had  a  legal  personal  existence  ;  that 

"TTdlnm..  ri..  li.,  4HtJ.— III..  T..7M— lb.,  ht..  181.— lb..  »ii., 
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is,  as  Ihe  subject  of  certain  right%  It  wa^ 
person,  by  virtue  of  the  same  fiction  t»f  lai 
gave  a  pr-rsiinal  rxisiciice  to  corp^iniiionB, 
communilicB  of  cities  and  villages.  Bui  th«J 
diHcrcd  in  many  reB|iects  from  olht*r  ihtsoi 
ing  by  tiction  of  law ;  and,  as  an  iruitance.  It 
never  under  any  incapacity  as  tn  tnktng  an  h( 
taa,  which  for  a  long  limo  was  i  vu 

porations,  for  the  reason  given 
CotLroium.)     These  reasons  w. 
the  Populus  as  well  as  to  a  Mm 
the  populus  is  never  alluded  to  a-  )« 

disaiiility,  and.  in  fact,  it  could  ni>t,  com 
with  lH?ing  the  source  of  all  rights,  ho  und 
legal  disahilitiet). 

Varmus  officers,  as  Procuralores,  Advucali  {\ 
Advocatls),  Putroni.  and  Prrfecli,  wertr  einplt 
in  the  admmisiralion  of  the  Fiscus.     Nenra 
lishcd  a  Pnetor  Fiscalis  to  administer  tho  law 
matters  relating  to  the  Fiscus.     The   patrir 
um,  or  priTuie  property  of  tho  Osor,  was 
lered  by  Procuratnrea  Ceesaris.     The  privd 
the  Fi-wus  were,  however,  extended  to  the 
property  (ratio)  ul  tlie  Cvsar,  and  of  his 
Augusta.' 

Propi^riy  was  acquired  hy  the  Fisetis  la 
ways,  enumerateil  in  the  i)igtwt,'  many  oft] 
may  be  arranged  under  the  heatl  of  pem 
forfeitures.  Thus,  if  a  man  wao  led  lu 
eidc  in  consequence  of  having  done  scnnc 
act  {jhiQilium),  or  if  a  man  made  countfi 
Ins  properly  was  forfeited  to  the  fihcu^.*  TUc 
ccTs  of  tlie  Fiscus  gcneiully  received  infor 
(NNRria/ii7n»)of  such  oceurrrnees  from 
dividuals,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  paina. 
ure  {{tieMayrnx)  which  was  found  in  certain 
was  also  ftuhj'cl  lo  a  chiiin  i»»  tin*  jwrt  of 
eu«.  To  explain  tho  rights  and  pnvilrgi'S 
Fiscus.  and  its  administration,  would  rc(]»ir«a 
discussion  * 

FISTULA     (Firf.  CtsTBLutM,  Tisu.) 

FLAUKi.UlM.  d,m.    FI^M5KLtULUM 
^twioT^f).  liifl).  ^iKidioy),  a  Fan.     '•  'lliw  exc 
the  fun."   so  wittily  desoril»ed   by  Addii 
wliolly  unknown  to  tiio  anciems.     Neitl 
their  fans  so  construcU'd  ttiiit  they  might  bo 
unfurled,  and  fluiterf^tl,  nor  were  they  evcft 
by  tho  ladies  themselves.     They  were,  it  t» 
elegant  forms,  of  delicate  colours  f;pr<uintf 
and  sometimes  of  costly  antl  »plendid 
such  n»  p»?acocks'  fentlicn*;'  hut  they  Wi 
and  of  a  lixed  ^hape.  and  were   held   hy 
slaves  Ifiahfllifcft*),  by  beautiful  Ihivb,*  «it\ 
nuchs,'*  whu6e  duty  it  was  to  wave  them 
produce  a  cooling  breeze  "     A  geuihiiwo  ml 
nevertheless,  lake  the  fan  into  his  "wp  Imnil,, 
use  it  in  faimmg  a  lady  as  a  *'•>  > 
woodcut  at  p.  SS5  shows  a  fein  ' 
attendance  upon  her  mibtress,      1  ii*   i,ui  v.»t 
holda  is  apparently  made  of  s^'parate  feathers, 
at  Ihe  iKise,  and  also  untied  bolh  by  a  tlirr-.n]  tuis 
ing  along  their  tips,  and  by  another  stn 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shall  of  each  I 
other  use  of  the  fun  was  lo  driv'  3, 

livmg  persons,  and  from  nrttctes  'i 
either  placed  upon  thi;  tabic  or  ull<  n- 
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ntezttled  for  a  fly-flappcr,  it  was  less  stifl*, 
nd  was  calird  muscariunO  and  fivioaoSj}.*  In 
bort,  ihc  manner  of  using  fans  was  precisely  tUai 
fcfhich  is  Mill  pracliitd  iuClnna.  Indm.  and  olln^r 
arts  of  Uic  Kast  ;  and  Euripides  sayit'  ttiAl  Lhe 
areeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  tbeni  from  "  bar- 
m<Mt''  coiiniries.  The  Emperor  Augustus  bad  a 
ID  fan  hini  during  his  Alecp/  for  liie  use  of 
vas  not  confined  lo  fomalea. 

:  .irate  feathers,  ihc  ancient  fan  was 

ule  of  linen,  extended  upon  a  li)jht 

J. 11  tbe  above-cited  passage  of  Euripi- 

ancient  scliuUu  u|K]n  it,  rrompared  with 

tiona  of  the  flabellum  in  ancient  paintings, 

appears  to  have  been  made  by  placing  the 

of  a  bird  back  lo  back,  fastening  them 

in  this  position,  and  altacliinga  handle  at 

>re  homely  appliealton  of  the  fan  was  its  use 
jry  {Vtii-  ^(KVi).  In  a  painting  which  repre- 
aacritice  lo  tais,'  a  priest  is  seen  fAnning 
upon  lhe  altar  with  a  triangular  llitbclluin, 
is  slill  used  in  Italy-  This  practice  gave 
amontf  classical  writers  to  expreai^iDns  cor- 
Baponding  to  ours,  meaning  to  fan  the  tiame  of 
^u^  •  .^i'  I.. v.-  </i(Tr(Ce<v'),  or  of  sedition." 

Jim.    FI.ACiELLLM    (^tionf).    a 

ri^'e,  to  the  handle  of  which  was  lixed 

|4|fliiiuiMleui  curds  (/urnfiKj'^)  or  thong!)  of  leather 

■W  ;•*  ff«»r*va"),  csiwciallv  thongs  made  from  the 

W%  hide  {Lubuha  rruv%ii^*).     'J'he  lash  was  often 

wlsled  '*     A  whip  with  a  single  laah  was  called 

,*•  but  itul\en  had  two  X-AaXw'a  Qu^-vp^  fidan- 

Ijr*').  and  is  so  represented  on  various  ancient 

lents.     cTid.  wnodcui,  p.  G6.) 

whip  was  used  in  a  great  vapf  ty  of  ways  : 

rs  in  whipping  tbe  top  [vui.  Luxuu);  2.  in 

;om,  wlien  it  was  formed  as  a  Jla.d  (pcr- 

f:*r");  3.  in  driving  a  chariot,"  or  riding 

ick.**     For  this  pur[KJse  the  whip  was 

?l(m**»spU'ndidly  ornamented  (dafi-^").     As  a 

lo  the  cruel  treatment  of  aniinaU,  Constan- 

iftc  etiactfd  a  law  fnrbidding  any  one  in  ridin^r  and 

ring  10  use  a  severer  instrument  than  a  switch  or 

with  a  short  puint  or  spur  at  the  end."    4  in 

m  and  Roman  education."    The  weapon  of 

imaii  pedagogue  was  an  eel's  skin,  and  ^vas 

fore  called  dn^«i7id."  6.  In  compfLling  soldiers 

figlil  under  Asiatic  monarchs."    6.  in  gratifying 

nratc  resM'niment  "     7.  In  punif^hing  criminals," 

»pecially  before  cnieifixioo.    (Kirf.  Cbii.)    8.  In 

InbUifig  slaves  for  running  away'*  or  deserting  to 

bi  €n«ny."  or  merely  to  gratify  the  caprice  and 

R^tv  of  their  owners.     Thus  females  were  pnn- 

Aed  by  their  mislrcsaes."  The  whip  used  to  pun- 

nb  eldiL's  was  a  dreadful  iiistrumenl  {kornlnte  Jia- 

knotted  with  bones,  or  heavy,  indented 

•1  bronze  {uirpayaXur^'*),  or  terminated  by 

in  which  ease  it  was  aptly  denonnnaied  a 

The  infliction  of  punishment  with  it 
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Upon  the  naked  back  of  the  sufferer'  was  sometimes 
fatal,'  and  was  carried  into  execution  by  a  class  uf 
persons,  themselves  slaves,  wlio  were  called  tnram. 
It  appears  that  tliere  was  another  class,  who  sub- 
mitted to  l>e  thus  whipped  for  hire.'  ,\  slave  who 
bad  been  dogged  was  called  Jh^no  (/Jiffny.'jf*), 
which,  of  course,  became  a  term  of  mockery  and 
contempt.  During  the  Saturnalia  the  scoui^e  wai 
deposited  under  the  seal  of  tbe  master'  9.  In  the 
contests  of  gladiators,'  two  of  whom  seem  to  be 
represented  on  the  coin  here  uilroducetL  ( Vid. 
woodcut.)    10.  In  the  wui^hip  of  Cybcle,  whose 


priests  pretended  lo  propitiate  her,  and  excited  the 
compassion  and  reverence  of  the  mtiKuude  by  flog- 
ging  themselves  with  scourges  such  as  that  here 
represented,  from  a  bas-relief  of  this  goddiws  in  the 
museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Home.  They  were  strung 
with  tali  (uarpaya/.oi)  from  the  feet  of  sheep,'  and 
resembled  the  scnurges  cmployeil  to  punish  slaves. 
11    In  the  hands  of  Bellona  and  the  Furies.* 

FLAMEN,  the  name  for  any  Roman  priest  who 
was  devoted  lo  the  service  of  one  particular  god 
(DivieqoB  ALUS  ALII  SACXBDorBs,  oMNines  foirriri- 
cKs,  aiNouMs  ri, AMINES  Bu?rro*),  and  who  received 
a  distinguishing  epithet  from  the  deity  to  whom  ha 
miiiieten.'d.  {Ilomm,  sc.  flaminum.  sintruli  co^no- 
mtna  habtnt  ah  ro  dco  yur/i  xacra  faciuiU.*^)  Tbe  most 
dignified  were  those  attached  to  Diiovis,  Mars,  and 
CJuirinus,  the  FUmtn  Dmhs,  Flamen  Martiali/  and 
Fiamen  Quirinalis.  The  first  two  are  said  by  Phi- 
larch"  to  have  been  establtijhed  by  Romulus ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  authorities  agree  in  referring 
tbe  institution  of  the  whole  three,  in  common  with 
all  other  matters  connected  with  slate  religion,  to 
Numa."  The  number  was  eventually  increased  to 
fifteen:"  the  three  original  Hamens  were  Qlways 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  and  styled  Ma- 
jorcx  ;'*  the  rest  from  the  plebeians,  with  the  epithet 
Minorca."  Two  rude  hnes  of  Ennius"  preserve  the 
names  of  six  of  these,  appointed,  says  the  poet,  by 
Numa : 

"  VoUurnaUmy  Paiatuatem,  Furinalem^ 

Floralem^t,  Falaerem  et  Pomonalem  ftcit 

Ihc  idtm •• 

lo  which  wc  may  add  the  Flanun  VofcanaliM"  and 
lhe  Flamen  Caniuniitlis.^*  We  find  in  books  of  an- 
tiquities mention  made  of  the  Virltialis,  LaurentialiM^ 
Lttrinalis,  and  Luculiaris,  which  would  complete 
tbe  list ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  these 
four  were  Roman,  and  not  merely  provincial  priests. 
It  is  generally  stated,  upon  l!ie  atitliurily  of  Aulus 
Gcllius,"  that  the  damens  were  elected  at  the  Cotn- 
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FLAM  EN. 

lis  Curiatfl,  and  this  w^s  doubitcss  the  case  in  the 
ewlier  tunes  ,  htit,  \i\ion  examining  tho  passage  in 
quiMtinn,  it  will  he  seen  thai  the  ^Tuminarian  speaks 
or  their  induction  into  office  only,  and  therefore  we 
may  cooeliide  iltal  eubsequentW  to  tho  passing  of 
the  Lcz  Vomitm  they  were  chosen  in  the  CoiTiitia 
ThhuiA,  e»peciully  since  so  many  of  ilicm  were 
pH)eians.  After  being  nominated  by  the  people, 
lliey  were  recpived  (capti)  and  inslalied  (ttmu^ra- 
tuntnr)  by  the  Pontifex  Muxiiiius/  to  whose  aulUur- 
ily  they  were  at  all  times  subject.* 

The  o/Hce  was  understood  to  last  for  life ;  but  a 
(iiimcn  might  he  cnmiiotlcd  to  resign  (Jlaminio  abire) 
for  a  breach  of  duty,  or  even  on  account  of  the  oc- 
currence of  an  ili*omened  accident  while  dischar* 
giMg  his  funeliuns.' 

Their  charQclerislic  dress  was  the  apex  (vid. 
Aptct),  tho  lariA  {mil.  Lxsk),  and  a  laurel  wreath. 
Tho  name,  uccording  to  Varro  and  Kcatus,  was  de- 
rived from  tho  band  of  white  wool  (jUum^  /ilumcn, 
finmcn)  which  was  wra|}i>ed  round  die  apex,  and 
which  lliey  wore,  without  the  apex,  when  the  heat 
was  oppressive.'  This  uiyinology  is  more  reason- 
ablo  than  the  transformiition  of piUaminfs  (from  pi- 
ietii)  iniojlaminea.*  Tho  most  distinguished  af  ail 
the  dnmcns  was  the  Dtaltg;  the  lowest  in  rank  the 
I'tttttimaliji.* 

'I'lio  fiirmer  enjoyed  many  peculiar  honours. 
VVhf-n  a  vacancy  uoeurred,  three  persons  of  patri- 
cian dcftoenl,  wliusc  parents  had  been  marrictl  ac- 
cording to  thr  cereimmies  of  confurrtaiio  {vid.  Mak- 
aiAQu).  were  nominiitcd  by  the  Comitia,  one  of 
whom  wn»  wiectod  {aiptHs),  and  consecrated  (in- 
MUj^urabatur)  by  the  Pontifex  Maxiinus.'  From 
that  time  forward  he  was  emuncip;ited  from  lUe 
control  of  his  father,  and  became  sui  juris.*  He 
alone,  of  nil  priests,  wore  the  altogalcrus  (rui.  Albus 
CiAi.Kdus') ;  ho  had  a  right  to  a  /icfor,'*  to  the  tngn 
p*iftcita,  i\\v  McUa  curuliA,  and  to  a  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate in  virtue  of  hi^  office.  This  last  privilege,  after 
bRvnig  Iwi'M  aiilfered  to  fall  into  disuse  for  a  long 
|icriod,  was  aaseried  by  C.  Valerius  Flaceua  (B  C 
BOO),  and  the  claim  allowed,  more,  however,  says 
J.ivy,  in  dtifercnec  to  his  high  personal  character 
Uian  from  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  de- 
mand.'* The  Rex  Sacrifir.uUi  alone  was  entitletl  to 
rodinc  above  him  at  a  ttanquet .  if  one  in  bonds 
look  refuge  in  his  house,  the  chains  were  immedi- 
■tely  struck  oiT.and  conveyed  through  vho  implurium 
to  the  TiHiff  and  thence  c^st  down  into  the  street  :*■ 
if  a  criminal  on  bis  way  to  punishment  met  him, 
and  fell  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he  was  respited  for 
that  day ;"  usages  which  remind  us  of  tho  right  of 
sanctuary  attached  to  the  persons  and  dwellings  of 
the  papal  cardinals. 

To  counterbalance  these  high  honours,  the  Dialis 
was  subjecLed  to  a  noiUiludc  of  lesLrictions  and 
privations,  a  long  catalogue  of  which  has  been  coin- 

1  tiled  by  Auhis  Oellius'*  from  the  works  of  Fabius 
'iclor  and  Masuriiis  Sabinus,  while  I'lutarch.  in  his 
UoNian  Questions,  endeavours  to  explain  their  im- 
port.    Among  these  were  the  following  : 

It  was  iijrilawful  for  him  to  be  oot  of  the  city  for 
I  single  niglii ;"  a  regulation  which  seems  to  have 
l^'eu  mudilicd  hy  Augustus,  in  mi  far  that  an  ab- 
ience  of  two  nights  wa«  pirniiUcd;"  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  sleep  out  of  his  own  bed  for  three  iiighLs 
consecutively,     Thus  it  was  imposRihIe  tor  him  lu 


I.  lUr.,  xOTii..  8.— Id.,  ixix.,  38.-V«l.  Max.,  Vt.,  ix.,  3.)-«. 
(I.iT.,  Ej.*..,  xi«,— Id.,  xnr.i.,  51.— Val.  Mux.,  I.,  i.,  S.j— 3. 
(V«l.  Mat..  I.,  I.,  40— •.  (S*rr.  a«|  V.ry..  JEn.,  nn.,  Mrl.J— 5. 
iriutarclit  NiJiiu,  7.^—0.  (Fwmu,  ■- v.  Mmmw- dignaliouii.)— 
7.  (IVit,,  Ami.,  IV.,  10.— L*v.,iivii.,  fi)— 8-  (Oaiiii,  i.,  I30._ 
lllpt«ii.  Prtj..  l«.,5.— T«:a.,  Anii.,iv.,  16.J— 9.  (Varni  np.  Gell., 

»..ia.)— 10.  (Plm.,*J.  It.,  p.  llfl.i-d.Rciftk*.)— II.  iLiT.,ixril., 
•.— CwMw  I..  30.)-13.  (Aul.  Cell.,  «  ,  15.)— 1  J.  (AuL  G«I1., 

X.,  is.-iW.Q.  R..p.  iflo.)— 14.  (a^ia,)— 14.  aiY^v.,aa,)— 

1ft  tTaril.Anu.,  i:'.,58,7n 
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FLAMEN. 

I  undertake  the  goveroment  of  a  province  Ht  oiigl 
I  not  mount  upon  horseback,  nnr  even  touch  a  ooii 
I  nor  look  upon  an  army  mar&halled  without  ibe  p| 
'  tncDriiim,  and  hence  waq  .seldom  elected  to  the 
I  stilship.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  origiDally 
I  was  altogether  precluded  from  seeking  or  a«.Teplii 
any  civil  magistracy  ;^  but  this  last  prohibition  vfl 
'  certainly  not  enlbrced  in  later  times.  The  uhji 
of  the  above  rules  was  mauifeslly  to  mak^*  him  b 
erally  Jovi  adjuduitm  sacndolem ;  to  compel  const 
attention  to  the  duties  o(  the  priesthood  .  to  Irtf 
him  in  a  great  measure  without  any  temptation 
neglect  Ihcm.  The  origin  of  the  suiterstitions  wjiie 
we  shall  next  enumerate  is  not  so  clear,  but  the 
rious  will  find  abundance  of  speculation 
tarch,*  Festus,'  and  Pliny*  He  was  not 
to  swear  an  oath,  nor  to  wear  a  ring  "  nun  fWfW 
coMKo,"  that  is,  as  they  explain  it.  unless  plaiiiM 
without  stones;*  nor  to  strip  himsfilf  naked  in  I 
open  air,  nnr  to  go  out  without  his  proper  head 
nor  to  have  a  knot  in  any  part  of  his  attire, 
walk  ahing  a  path  ovcrcaiiopicd  by  vines.  He  mif 
not  touch  flour,  nor  Jeavcn,  nor  leavened  bread,! 
a  dead  body ;  he  might  not  enter  a  ftin/um  {§ 
DusTCx)*  but  was  not  prevented  from  attending  i 
funeral.  He  was  forbidden  either  to  touch  ur 
name  a  dog.  a  she-goat,  ivy.  beans,  or  raw 
None  but  a  free  man  might  cut  his  hair;  tbiii 
pings  of  which,  together  with  the  pariuga 
nails,  were  buried  beneath  a/c/ix  arbor. 
might  sleep  in  his  bed,  the  k*gs  of  which 
smeared  wiHi  fine  clay  ;  and  it  was  unlauiiil 
place  a  box  cuniaioing'  sacrilicial  cakes  la  col 
witti  the  bedstead. 

FliJintntca  was  the  name  giren  to  the  wife 
dialis.    Up  w,is  required  to  wed  a  virgin  a( 
lo  the  ceremuiues  of  cu/ifarrcaJio,  wUich  re| 
also  applied  lo  the  two  other  llamines  mi 
and  he  could  not  marry  a  second  time, 
since  her  assist  rmce  was  essential  in  the 
ance  of  certain  o'dinances.  a  divorce  was  ncff ' 
mitted,  nnd  i:  .^..  -  died  the  dialis  was  obUgedtol 
sign.    The  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
were  similar  i     those  by  which  her  husband 
fettered.'    Her  dress  consisted  of  a  dyed 
nenalo  opr.rttur);   her  hair   was  plaited   up 
purple  band  in  a  ct>nical  form  {iutulum) 
wore  a  small  squaru  cloak  with  a  border  (f 
which  was  attachrd  a  slip  cut  from  a  fetii- 
It  is  dilliculL  to  delerniine  what  the  rica  really  wi 
wholhcr  a  short  cloak,  as  appears  most  probahlr, 
a  napkin  thrown  over  llie  head.     She  was 
ed  from  mounting  a  stiiircase  consisting  of 
than  three  steps  (the  text  of  Aulua  Gelljus  is 
tain,  hut  the   object   must   have  been  to 
her  ankles  from  being  seen);  and  when  site 
to  the  arf^ei  (r/fi.  Abqei),  she  neither  combed 
arranged  her  hair.    On  each  of  the  nundins  a 
was  sacrificed  lo  Jupiter  in  the  regia  by4he 
iea.* 

After  the  death  of  the  flamen  Merula,  who 
chosen  con.siit  sufTcetus  on  the  expulsion  of  Cinna^l 
and  who,  upon  the  restoration  of  the.>[arian  fac 
shed  his  own  blood  in  the  sanctuary  (B.C.  87),  calHi 
down  curses  on  his  enemies  with  his  dying  breathy* 
the  priesthood  rt'mained  vacant  until  llje  cont 
tion  of  Servius  Maluginiinsis  (B.C.  U)  by  .\ugiisti 
then  PooLifcx  Maxinius,     JuJius  Cirsar  had,  indf 
hoen  nominated  in  his  17th  year,  hut  was  ncv(?r 
stalled  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  abovo  pen< 


1.  (Plut.,q.R..p.  l(H).>-3.  eg.  R.,  p.  114,  IIS,  IM-17a] 
3.  (  «.  T-  Ederaand  Eqiio.)— i.  (II.  N..  ivlii^  30.— lU,  ui 
•40) — S,  (Kiixhniann.  be  Annulia,  p.   U->— d.   (Scrr.  adVl 
Xa.,  IT.,  IW.  3T4.— OwOi,  i.,  lia.)— 7.  (Awl.  GelL,  x.,  ly). 
(Ftt«t,,  x.  r.  Tatnlam,  Rica.  —  Vurro,  De  Liu?.  Lol.,  vu., 
—8.  (Macm)i..  i.,  Ifl.)— 10.  <VeDeiu«,  d.,  M.— Val.   M»i. 
Xiu.  &.>— 11.  (Vellciui,  li.,  99.) 


TLORALTA. 


FOCUS 


i.of  the  office  were  dischnrged  bv  !he  Pon- 

lius  the  fcl'-liraUfd  afTray  beiwfen  Milo  and  Cla- 
Ms  Uxtk  plat'e  while  the  former  was  on  his  way  to 
navium,  of  which  he  was  then  diclalor,  to  de- 
Lhe  election  of  a  flam^n  {atijlaminem  proden- 
After  the  di*ilication  of  the  emperors,  fla- 
were  ap|K)intcd  to  giipermtend  their  warship 
le  and  in  all  the  provinces  ;  and  we  find  con- 
in  inscriptions  such  titles  as  Plawkv  Auaus- 
Fi.-iMfcM  TiRCRii  CrJituiB  ;  Flame.v  D.  Jd- 
,  and  Aomelitues  KtAMBy  Divoruh  OMNitrx 
iperatomni}. 

ksuiriA,  according  to  Foetus  and  Aulus  Gel- 
was  the  iKHise  of  the  Flamen  Dialis,  from 
it  was  unlawful  to  carry  out  fire  except  for 
purpose?. 

inia,  according  to  Festus.  w:i3  also  a  name 
a  little  pjicstess  {aiKeriiuiuUX  Vfho  assisted 
litiUa  in  her  duties. 


.to 


^J 


COIN  or  ru^nts  mabtulis.* 

i^'LlA,  or  Florales  Ludi.  a  festival  which 

rated  at  Home  in  honour  of  Flora  or  Cblo- 

Was  solemnized  during  five  days,  bogtnning 

of  April  and  ending'  on  the  2d  of  May* 

lo  haTc  been  iiisiitiitcd  at  Rome  in  238 

e  command  of  an  oracle  in  the  ^ibyUine 

br  the  pur|K)Sf;  of  obtaining  from  the  goJ- 

protectinn  of  the  blo&soms  (nt  omnia^ene 

erent*).     .Some  time  after  its  iiislgtution  at 

s  celebration  waa  discontinued  ;  liui  in  thn 

p  of  L  Fostumms  AlliimiiJ,  and  M.  Fopil- 

s  (173  B.C.),  it  was  restored,  at  ihc  com- 

the  senate,  by  the  wdile  C.  Si*rvillus,*  as 

ins  in  that  year  had  severely  sutTeretl  from 

hail,  and   rain.     The  celebration  was,  as 

urled  by  the  a.'dile»i,'  and  was  carried 

essive  niMrriment,  drinking,  and  taaciv- 

.•    From  Valerius Mnxinms  welearnihal 

snd  mimic  representntinns  formed  a  prin- 

of  the  various  amusements,  and  that  il 

mao'  for  tbc  assembled  people  on  tbia  rvc- 

flemand  the  female  actors  to  appear  naked 

Agf.  and  to  amuse  the  muUiUule  wtili 

nl  ge.^tures  and  dances.     This  indcccn- 

ihly  the  only  ground  on  which  the  absurd 

ilA  origin,  rdated  hy  Laotantius/  is  found- 

[Suuilar  fifslivals,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn, 

voulhern  countries  seasons  for  rejoicing,  and, 

;wcre,  called  forth  by  the  season  of  the  year 

without  any  di^tmei  connexion  with  any  par- 

vtnily  ;  thfy  are  to  tins  day  very  [lopular  in 

and  m  ancient  times  we  Hud  ibcm  celebraicd 

southern  lo  ihe  northeru  exlremity  of  Ita- 


.,  Jal.,  r.  I,  eompuml  wtfh  TflUcina,  ii.,  43,  an<)  x}if> 
i<«r«.    S^alw  Snct.,  Ol-Idv-.,  HI—HlMn  ('a**.,  hv  ,  3C. 
Ul..  W.    Th«  lMt-qiiihi(Hj  iMiiltiiinn.  if  thr?  ifti 
that  tlu  intvrrupiKin  liul4.il  for  73  ytian  uiil;r. 
{80a  Sptmliffim,  IV  PncBi.  rt  Uku  Nuiaiaro.,  ■., 
.FWft,  ».,  IBJ.-Pl.a..  II.  N..  iv.it..  20.1—5. 
Vetleitii,  1.,  14.— VuTo,  Do  R('  U^tt.,  i., 
rKnm.  Vet., ».,  p.  308.— Ofiin*™  Ovii],  Fiui., 
in  VffT..  T.,  H.— Vol.  Mu..  ri.,  10,  P.— 
^■le.>-«.  (Mutio],  i.,  8.— Sriirc.   Epi«t.,  W)  J— 9.  (In- 


ly.'  {Vtd.  Anlheaphnria.)  The  Floralia  n^^n  ore 
ginally  festivals  of  the  country  people,  which  were 
afterward,  in  Italy  na  in  (ireece,  intrmluced  into  tlie 
towns,  where  they  naturally  assumed  a  more  di»- 
soliiiQ  and  licentious  character,  whde  (he  country 
people  continued  to  celebrate  them  in  their  old  and 
merry,  but  innocent  mamier.  And  it  is  bigldy  prob- 
able  that  such  festirala  did  not  become  iHinnectcd 
with  the  worship  of  any  particular  deity  until  a  com- 
paratively laic  period.*  This  would  account  for  the 
iale  introduction  of  the  Floralia  at  Rome,  as  well 
as  for  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them  celebra- 
ted iliere.* 

FOCA'LE,  a  covering  for  the  ears  and  neck, 
made  of  wool,  and  worn  by  infirm  and  dehcate  per- 
sons.* 

FOCUS,  dim.  FO'CUH/S  {iffria  :  loxapa,  hixa- 
/w'r,  dim.  iax'ipiov),  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  a  braxier. 
The  fireplace,  considered  as  the  highest  member 
of  an  altar,  is  described  under  Aba,  p.  77.  Used  by 
itself,  it  possessed  the  same  sacred  character,  being. 
among  (lie  Romans,  dedicated  lo  the  Larrs  of  each 
family."  \i  was,  nevertheless,  made  subservient  lo 
all  the  reqtiircmenrs  of  ordinary  life."  It  was  sorne- 
time»  constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  case 
it  was  elevated  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground. 
and  rctnameii  on  the  same  spot ;  but  it  was  also 
frequently  made  of  bronze,  and  it  was  then  various- 
ly ornamented,  and  was  carried  continually  from 
place  to  place.  This  movable  hennh  or  brazier 
was  proiK-rly  called  foaitus  and  laxupn.  One  is 
shown  at  p.  148.  Another,  found  at  Ccerc  in  Etru- 
ria,  and  preset  ved  in  the  British  Mu&ctmi,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


In  Aristophanes^  persons  arc  told  '*  to  bring  the 
brazier  and  the  fan."  (VJ.  Fl-^dellcm.)  When  a 
brazier  was  brought  to  Alexander  tbe  Great,  scant- 
ily supplied  with  fuel  in  very  cold  weather,  he 
requested  to  have  cither  wood  or  frankincense,  giv- 
ing his  host  Ihe  option  of  treating  him  ciibcr  as  a 
man  or  a  god.*  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, the  brazier  of  burning  charcoal  was  sometimes 
brou^bt  lo  table  with  the  meat  for  Ihe  purpose  of 
keeping  it  hot,  so  that,  as  Seneca  says,  the  kitchen 
accompanied  tbe  dinner. 

In  accordance  witli  tbc  sentiments  of  veneration 
with  which  the  domestic  fireplaro  was  regarded, 
we  find  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  was  at  the 
same  lime  an  act  of  religious  worship.  Thus  llie 
roasting  of  a  bog  in  the  cottage  of  the  swineherd 
ill  (he  Odyssey'  is  described  as  a  fiacrificc.  To 
swear  "  by  the  royal  hearth"  was  the  most  sacred 
oalh  among  the  .Scythians,"  Suppliants,  strangers, 
all  who  snuglit  for  mercy  and  favour,  had  recourse 
to  the  domestic  hearth  as  to  an  altar."   The  phrase 


I.  (Compani  Justin,  xljii,,  4.) — 2.  (Battmnn,  Mytholti^t,  li., 
{1.  &!•) — 9-  JSpanhcitn.  Do  ]'rr«l.  ct  Utu  Numism.,  ii.,  p.  US, 
4c,)  — 4.  (Uor.,  S»t,  li.,  3,  Qi5.— Sen.,  Qa,  Nat.,  it..  IS.— 
Qnmld..  xi..  3.  144.— Mart. .  1,  m.— Id.,  xi*.",  145.)— i.  (Ploat.. 
Aal.,  n..  8.  16— C»lo.  Ik  Ke  Ruit..  15.— OvkI,  Pnflt.,  ii.,  5S9, 
BlI.— lb,,  Hi.,  4a3.-Ju*.,  III.,  6J-0J.>— 8.  (Uot.,  E|wd.,  ii.,  43. 
— EpiM.,  i.,  5,  7. — Ovid,  Mel.,  nil.,  OTS.— Sea.,  lia  Com.  «d 
Alb^  1.)— 7.  (Atham.,  Sft8.)— 8.  (Plot.,  Apmh.  Rpff  ,  *i>I.  i.,  a. 
717,  «1.  Wvttou.— Dind.  Sic,  xviu.,  61— Polyirn..  Stn»l.,K.,  H. 
—Id.  lb.,  viit.,  M.— ruin.  [>8  R»  Rust.,  II.— Virg.,  wRii.,  xh., 
118,  885- Sor»ia»  «1  11  — Cir..  Pia  Dcini  .  47— Ttrtull.,  Al'wl-. 
0.)— y.  (lir.HIS-iaS.)— to.  (Uerod.,  iy.,  06.)— 11.  (Ham..  Od., 
vu.,  t5»-I(Kl.-Apoll.  IUuid.»  IT..  0U3.} 
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FCEDERAT.E  CIVITATES. 


"  pro  ans  vl  focis"  vnu  used  to  cxitrc^s  attacliineiit 
lo  alt  that  was  moat  dear  and  veiieritblc.' 

Ain<*nf(  thr  Rumana  tbo  focua  was  placed  in  the 
Atrium,  wtiicti,  m  ]mmuivc  times,  was  their  kitch- 
tn  and  dinin<i-r<w>m  '  'ITicre  it  remained,  as  we 
MX:  in  nil  I  -«  at  Pompeii,  even  alU'r 

tint  prn;-i  !iad  Un\  lo  llic  uea  ofan- 

iiltiiT  p<iii  ' MWU-.   M'i  eiilniiiry  purposi'a.     On 

|i'8ltval»  llip  houtsi^wifc  docnratcd  Ilic  lirarth  with 
uiirlunds  .'  a  wunlkn  lillut  was  Humetim<:s  added.* 
Ill  litrnihuusc3,  llio  eerranls,  who  were  oflcn  very 
nuintTous,  were  alwaye  disposed  for  the  puriKwie 
oftukmg  their  n>eals  around  the  hearth.' 

The  rucus,  thuueh  eommonly  .squarn,  admiUed  of 
a  Ijreat  variety  of  iorm»  and  ornnmcnts  At  Pharic, 
in  Achain,  a  marhk*  ht^urth  wnts  plaoiil  Ix-furL'  a 
statue  of  Mercury  in  the  ['ufum,  luMny  ttronxe 
lamps  fastened  to  ii  wiili  Ii'ud  *  Tu  adapt  ihc  foetid 
to  culinary  piirpmcs,  a  gridiron,  iui|i|>oncd  by  four 
feet,  was  placed  over  the  lirt',  wj  as  to  hnhl  puts 
and  pans  as  well  as  steaks,  chops,  and  other  pieces 
of  meal  which  wure  to  be  roasted.'  Some  of  the 
braziers  found  at  Pompeii  also  include  coniriyances 
for  hoilinc  Wiilcr. 

FtliDKHA'T.i;  CIVITATES,  FfEDKRATI, 
SO'ClI.  in  tli«  srventh  century  of  Hiime  these 
names  expressed  ihate  Italian  states  which  wore 
cunucctud  with  Home  by  a  treaty  i/adut).  Tbese 
names  did  not  inclnric  Roman  c^donios  or  Latin 
ctiloni'.'s,  or  any  place  which  hud  ohiaine*!  the  Ito- 
mun  ejviias.  Among  the  fiederali  wore  the  Latiui, 
who  were  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  Runums, 
and  were  clnsit^nated  by  this  dmtmclivc  name  ;  the 
rest  of  the  foiderali  were  comprised  under  the  col- 
lective nauiL*  of  Socii  or  Ka'derati.  'J'hey  were  in- 
dependent 6tairs,  yet  under  a  gineral  liability  to 
furnish  u  eoiitini:«Mit  to  the  Roman  army.  Tlius 
they  contributed  u*  Increase  the  puwcr  of  Rome, 
but  they  had  not  ihn  privilcjies  of  Roman  citizens, 
The  relations  of  any  particular  fedcrale  state  to 
Rome  inijfht  have  some  iwculiahties,  but  the  gen- 
eral rrlation  was  Ihat  expressed  above;  a  kind  of 
eiinilllidn.  int'oiisislent  with  the  sovereignly  of  the 
fi.iler.ilci,  and  Ihc  (irst  Btaj{e  towards  uncouditional 
subimssion  'I^e  discontent  among  tite  fttderaii, 
•nd  their  elaiins  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  led  to  the  Social  War.  The  Julia 
lex  (R.C.  00)  gave  the  civilaa  to  the  Soeit  and 
hattni ,  and  u  lex  of  the  fdllowing  year  contained, 
amoiic  other  provisions,  one  for  tlie  admission  to 
the  Roman  eivtiaa  of  those  perCKriiu  who  were 
rutercdontJM!  listsof  llieciliitens  of  Icdcrutc  states, 
and  who  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex. 
{V'td,  (;iviTA9,)  II  appears,  however,  that  this  lex 
Julia,  and  probably  also  the  lex  of  the  following 
ye^r.  contained  a  condition  that  Vie  federate  stale 
should  consent  to  accpt  what  the  lej^cs  ofTcred, 
or.  as  it  was  technically  rxpressj'd,  "  pr)puliis  funduN 
Serel.'"  Those  who  did  not  heeomc  fuinii  jMtpuli 
lid  not  obtam  the  civitas.  Dalbus,  the  client  of 
Cicero,  was  a  citizen  of  fladcs,  a  federate  town  in 
Spain.  I^impey  had  conferred  the  Roman  civiLas 
on  Dalbns,  by  virtue  of  certain  powers  given  to  him 
by  a  lex  It  was  obji;ricd  to  Balbus  that  he  could 
not  have  the  eivilas.  unless  the  state  to  which  he 
belont^od.  "fundus  factuid  es»(!t  ;"  which  xv^s  a 
poraplelc  misapprehension,  for  the  term  fundus,  in 
this  sense,  applied  to  a  wkoie  state  or  community. 
whether  federate  or  other  frtis  slalo,  which  acoept- 

1.  (Cic«  Do  N-r,  Oe'tr..  iii.,  40.— Flor.,  lii.,  13  )— r  (Vir^., 
JBii..  I,.  740.— Semui.  vd  luc.J— 3.  [C.tio,  I>«  Re  Rart.,  143.— 
0*ia.  Tml^»..  i,  10.)— 4.  (1*m|Hirt..  ir.,  0,  J-«.)— fl.  (Hor., 
Kpodt  li..  OS  — t;«l..  [><i  tu  Hurt.,  II.,  I4-^J.  (Pbiu.,  m.,  M,  t, 
t.h-7.  i"  ViuiKMlnr  M<*n.,  H¥.,  Wl.— A|^.fi.,VM|.,  n.— Ttivrf- 
«Mir  vvfjtn  y^^VMV  .  Uruucit.  An&l^  U.,  8J3,— JuoU,  od  lor.) 
"*  (Ctf.,  Pm  thlho,  c.  &) 
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ed  what  was  ofTored.  and  not  lo  an 
such  stnle  or  community  who  mi^' 
Roman  civitas  without  asking  (he  < 
fellow-citizena  at  home,  or  without  :• 
ceiving  the  sume  privilege  that  was  «• 
self.     The  i>copIe  of  a  slate  which  had  ac( 
Roman  civitas  i/undu*  ftirtut  t§t)  wore 
reference  to  their  conilHiuii  after  such  ac 
"fanil.im"     This  wurd  only  occurs  in 
inucnplHm  (the  lex  Romana)  of  the  ta^dt!ti 
aclea,    1.   SA,   and    proves   that  tho  msrn|i 
ptisicriur  lo  the  lex  Julia  dc  Civitate.     It  ha%j 
deed,  been  supposed  that  the  word  may  lerertnj 
acceptance  by  the  state  of  HrrAcIea  of  ihu 
which  is  on  the  tablc't;  hut  there  is  no  doubt 
It  refers  to  the  prior  lex  which  j;»ve  the  cti 
(  Tk/,  1''um)C»  ) 

U  must  he  otutorvetl  that  the  acceplai 
two  leges  uIhivu  mentioned  could  only  ni 
federate  states  and  the  few  old  I^tin  slat 
Latins  column  also  received  tht?  civil 
Julia  lex;  but.  as  they  were  under  the  soi 
of  Rome,  their  consent  to  the  provisions 
was  not  rfxpiired. 

Before  ihe  passing  of  the  Julia  lex.  it  i 
unusual  fur  the  iiouii  and  l.aftni  ui  nt\r>i^ 
leges  into  their  own  aysh  > 
Cicero  mentK>ns  the  lex  I 
the  lex  Voeonia  de  Muln-niiii  n- t<  «;ii.iiitMi 
ho  adds  that  there  were  other  in8ianei*-i '     In 
cases,  tho  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  \rx 
said  "  ia  cam  legem  fundus  fieri."    It  hardly 
remark,  that  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roodu^ 
did  not  thereby  obtain  for  its  citizens  any 
leges  with  rcs|wct  to  the  Roman  sUtv  :  tlifj 
ate  slate   merely  adopted  the  prnvisioi 
Roman  lex  as  being  applicable  to  its  o\ 
stances. 

An  apparent  difficuky  is  caused  bjrttte  m 
fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia 
that  the  Mates  which  wished  to  avjtil  Thvmsvlrt)! 
its  ben(-Ats  should  coiment  lo  aerrpt  tlicin  Atl 
federate  slates  cuinmr-nced  the  war  in  order  toi 
lain  the  eiviljtTi,  it  may  he  asked,  why  was  it  i 
to  them  on  Ihe  condition  of  bccommg  "fill 
In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  such  conditioo, 
are  suggested  by  Savinny,  it  may  be  obi 
the  lek  only  expressnliu  terms  what  wi 
sarily  have  been  implied  if  it  had  noihoctl:^ 
ed  :  a  federate  stale  must  of  necessity 
public  net  its  consent  to  accept  such  a 
was  contained  m  the  lex  Julia  (i  a| 
the  cases  of  Ileranlea  and  \uple4.  that  tho 
of  a  federate  slate  were  not  in  all  cases 
in  changing  their  former  alliance  with 
an   incorporation  with   llic  Roman  staliLl 

ClVITlH.) 

There  were  federate  citica  beyond  the 
holy,  as  sliown  by  the  ejcamplu  of  Gsdm 
tum  and  Mussilia  also  are  eniimrmtrtl  aaiocgc  < 
cities.' 

•FCENUM  GR-ECUM,  FcougTcelt     <  ViL 
and  DucKRAS ) 

FCENUS.     (Vid  Ijctsskst  or  Mr-  . 

FOLUS,  dtm.  FOLU'Ci;iAS,  an 
of  leather,  perhaps  originally  th*-  -i  " 
ped  filled  wiih  air:  Martial'  <•> 
leather'*     Doys  and  old  men,  i'.\ 
threw  it  from  one  to  another  with  iu*^ir 
hands,  as  a  gentle  exercise  of  tint  biHly.  ii 
with  dangers.*    The  Emperor  Augusltii*' 
fund  of  the  exercise  as  be  crew  old 


I.  (Pro  nKitm,c  ft)— a.  (s«Tiriy.' 
IIi«racle»,  Zvit^hnfl.  Ac,  M.  il  -MsMttM.  TiA 

4ft4>-3.  {iY..  |l).)-4.  (Mart.,»^i.,  31.-11,  MvJl 
Albcn.,  i.,  U.H-^.  (Stwtua.,  Oruv.,  81.) 


F()Rfi;X 


KOKMA. 


piTBciised  upon  an  inflated  skin  hung  up 

aMUs  is  also  npplicil  to  a  leather  purse 
na  the  diunmUivc  fnliiniiujt  to  the  awul- 
I  of  a  plant,  the  husk  o(  a  seed,  ur  auy- 
aihir  appearBnce.' 

ited  akina  {dvo  ^vaai  ;*  (urvpa  ;■  ir^ijffr^- 
iiaiing  a  pair  of  bellow*,  and  having  valves 
the  natural  apertures  at  anc  part  for  ad- 
I  air.  and  a  pipe  inserted  into  another 
frintMion,  were  an  essential  piece  of  fur- 
!very  forge  and  foundry.'  Among  the 
the  two  bt'lhius  were  blown  by  a  man 
with  his  right  and  lefl  foot  pressing  upon 
lately,  and  who  drew  each  upward  by 
I  cord.  80  as  to  fill  it  with  air  again  as 
•  :.'ii  of  his  body  was  taken  away 
(o  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
... ;._.  :.:l  bellows  were  made  of  the  hides. 
inniJt/(j//iAuj'),orofgoala(Air««w'")and 
cr  anintais.  The  nozzle  of  the  bfllows 
axpo^iJotov  or  uKftoaTAfuov^^  In  bclluwa 
'  (be  fashion  of  those  exhibited  in  ilm 
introduced  frnm  Darloli,"  we  may  ima- 
in  10  have  been  placed  between  the  two 
u  to  produce  a  machine  like  that  wluch 
nunonly  employ. 


PS  {jrvfuiYim),  Tongs  or  PinccTN;  an  in- 
iventeii.  aa  the  etymology  indicates,  for 
of  what  IS  hot  {forrum"),  used  by  smiths, 
»re  .iitnbuled  to  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclo- 
d,  \scv»,  Maulkl's.) 

B  Of  an  appropriate  form  {odovTuypa)  was 
irdrawniu  iwth."  and  another  to  extract 
bounded  the  heads  of  arrows  and  otlior 
ijtoftjpo").  Pincers  were  used  from  the 
les  by  tyrants  as  an  instrument  of  lor- 
le  term  uapKivo^,  which  proijerly  meant  a 
[pplied  metaphorically  to  pnirera,  on  ac- 
tie  Bimilariiy  of  this  inhtrument  to  the 
crab'* 

(Vid.  Hou»B) 
K,  dtm.  FOUnCULA  (V'aJff,  dim  Vo^''- 
r»,"  used.  I.  in  shearing  Bheep.  as  repre- 
ihe  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
ifhan  in  the  Stosch  collection  orantiiiue 
Ttin  :  2  in  cutting  hair  ;*^  3,  In  clipping 


iod..  iiw4,  )6.)-3.  (I'Uut..Aul..  n..4>33.— Jnv., 
1.  (*«..  >al.  ga««t.,  v.,  IS.— Tcrti.U.,  lie  Re". 
I.  (Ifurwl-,  I.,  Oh  )—i.  fEpli'iri  Fiaz.,  p.  ISB  1  -fi. 
„  i»,  T«3.  T:T.)— :.  til-,  x*»ii.,  372-i:il— Virj-, 
9.) — 8.  (Willunwm'i  Manncn  ami  CiibToiqh,  in  .  p. 
r»..  C«Mftf.,  i».,  171.)— 10.  (Hot..  S»t.,  i.,  4,  l».>— 
,W.,  lOO.— Euatalh.  in  11..  iviii.,  4TCI.>— 15.  (Ant. 
91. J  -IS.  (Fejtnii,  i,  v. — SorvtoB  wl  Vtrir.,  (3«or^., 
%.,  »iit..  on-Ih.,  lii.,  404.)— n.  |Vinr..  11- cc.— 

M.,  ITT.— U(L,  III.,  434  — Callim.  lu  Uel.,  144.— 

»»:-0».*f.Moi.,  111..  STT.)— 13.  (I  nciL.Stit.,  lii.) 

.Er.  ,  II  ..  lOi.-Srmuf.  kI  loc.)— 17.  (ttviJ.  Mel., 

.  i6. — Kaaxivaif  ciJ^rjp^U '■   t*roc).  Sic, 

.1  Hiira..  I.  c. — BniiM-lt,  Anitl.,  li.,  210. 

.  Vi.  (Sorr.  in  Viw-,  ^n.,  Yiir.,  43a.)— 

>t(^I.,'^^l  — ScbnI.  in  lor. — Brvack,  Anal,  tit,,  9. 

L  •!*.,  9.—"  Ferw  biJeati  :'*  Ciri«,  213.) 


hedges,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs  ;^a?.i(jToi  ftv^fn- 
vuvff*) ;  4.  in  clearing  bad  grapes  from  the  hunch  • 

In  military  manceavres  the  forfex  was  a  tenaille, 
i.  f.y  a  bfnly  of  troojw  arratiged  in  the  form  of  an 
acute  angle,  so  as  to  receive  and  ovGrcotne  llie  op- 
posite body,  called  a  Cunkui .■ 

In  architecture  the  term  V'n^V  denoted  a  con- 
btruclion  which  was  prol>al)ly  the  origin  of  ihe  arch,* 
consisting  of  two  stcme.s  leaning  agam»t  each  other 
so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  overhead,  as  is  seen 
in  the  rnirance  to  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  and  m  the 
niins  of  Mycena*,  and  gradually  brought  nearer  to 
the  forma  which  we  now  employ.  (See  woodcut, 
p.  85.)' 

The  same  terms  were  also  metaphorically  ap- 
(ilied  to  the  mandibles  of  insects,  which  arc  like 
minute  shears,  and  to  the  claws  of  Crustacea  (^aXi- 

FORI     (Virf.  NiviO 

FOUMA,  dim.  FORMULA,  second  dim.  FOR- 
MKLi-A  (njTOf),  a  Pattern,  a  Mould ;  any  contri- 
vance adapted  to  convey  its  own  shape  to  some 
plustic  or  flexible  material,  including  moulds  for 
making,  1.  pottery  {ttd.  Fictilk).  3.  Pastry  ifoT' 
mclla^).  Some  of  these,  made  of  bronze,  liave  been 
found  at  Pompeii.  3  Cheese  •  Hence  the  cheeses 
themselves  are  called  formula*  The  finer  moulds 
for  this  purpose  were  made  of  boxwood  {forma. 
buxea).  (TiVi  Bcxca)  4.  Bricks.'"  5.  Coins.  These 
moulds  were  made  of  a  kind  of  stone,  which  was 
indestructible  by  heat."  The  mode  of  pouring  into 
them  the  melted  metal  for  casting  the  coins  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 


represents  one  side  of  a  mould,  engraved  by  Seroox 
d'Agiijcourt.'*  Various  moulds  are  engraved  by 
Ficoroni,^*    6.  Walls  of  the  kind  noM'  catled  pi#rf, 

1.  (nWnr]««  *n.  Btob.,  Srrm..  W.>— 3.  (r«l.,  De  K*-  Rurt., 
lb.,  43.)— 3.  (A(il.  GoU.,  X..  v.- Amtn.  Mtn«l)^  Ilvi.,  II.]— 4 
(M««olloch*i  WmU  ti)BT»1i,  i..  p.  NS._W.  lb.,  rri.,  p.  4tf.)— 3 
(Pint.,  Dm  Lb?.,  xH..  p.  295,  nl.  Iteflrr.— Drwl.  Sic,  ii..  «.— 
Sirabo.  xvJm  r.  5— M..  zvii:,  I.  4V,— JoMrphua.  D.  J.,  xr.,  0.  tl.^ 
—ft,  dlom.,  Bat.,  SW.— Plia  .  K.  N..  ix^  51.— W.  ib..xxxii.,M.) 
—7.  [Apir..  ix.,  13.)-9.  (Col.,  Be  Ro  Ru.c.  *Ji..  8.1—0.  (Pnl- 
\mi.,  De  n**  Rurt..  yL,  9.)— 10.  (Pallid.,  rj..  11.)-1I.  (Pbn..  H. 
N..  xxxvi.,  49.)— 19,  (Reraril  de  FrafiofiiM,  p^  M.)— i:i.  (!>• 
riumbcii  Ant.  N'uB^  h)  Aft.) 
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FORNAX. 


forts;  THE. 


which  were  bnili  ia  Africa,  id  Spain,  and  about  Ta- 
rentum  *  7.  The  ftboetnaker'a  last  was  also  call- 
ed fomuL*  and  tmt^pcUium^*  in  Greek  xaAacovfi* 
whence  Galen  says'  that  physicians  who  waol  dis- 
crimination in  the  trcaimenl  of  iheir  patients  are 
like  ahoctnakera  who  make  shoes  from  the  same 
last  {tvi  KakitT:o6i)  for  all  their  costomprs. 

The  spouts  and  channels  of  aqueducCa  are  called 
fgrma,  perhaps  from  thoir  reseinblanee  to  some  of 
the  moulds  iucluded  in  the  above  emnnoration.* 

FO'KM \jLK.     ( VU.  Actio! 

FOHNACA'LIA  was  a  festival  in  hoDoor  of  For- 
nax, the  goddess  of  furnaces,  in  order  that  the  corn 
might  be  property  baked.'  This  ancient  festival  is 
said  to  have  l>eeu  instituted  by  Numa*  The  lime 
for  its  celehration  wae  proclaimrd  every  year  by 
the  Curio  Maximum  who  announced  in  tablets, 
which  were  placed  m  the  Koruin,  ihe  diflfvent  part 
which  each  curia  had  to  take  in  the  celebratioa  of 
the  festival.  Those  persons  who  did  not  know  to 
what  curia  they  belonged,  perfurmed  the  sacred 
rite.<t  on  the  Qun\nalia^  called  from  this  curumstance 
ihG  SbdtoTum  fcna,  which  fell  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Fomacalia.* 

The  Fumacalia  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Lactantius." 

FORNAX.  d,m.  FORNA'CULA  {Ka^uvoc,  dim. 
Kafiiviov),  a  Kiln,  a  Furnace.  The  construction  of 
itie  kilns  used  for  baking  earthenware  (n^.  Fictilk) 
may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  rep- 
ri-sents  part  of  a  Roman  pottery  discovered  at  Cas- 
tor, in  NorUiampionshire.'*  The  dome-shaped  roof 
has  been  destroyed,  but  the  flat  circular  floor  on 
which  (he  earthenware  was  set  to  bo  baked  is  pre- 
served entire.     The  middle  of  this  floor  is  supported 


by  a  thick  column  of  brickwork,  which  is  encircled 
by  the  oven  (/urn«#,  nA/^vof ).  The  entrance  lo  the 
oven  ( prafurmum)  ia  seen  in  front.  The  lower  part 
of  a  sint'ltiiig-furnace,  Hhu[»ed  like  an  inverted  bell, 
andMunk  into  the  earth,  with  an  npontngand  a  ehan- 
ntl  at  the  bottom  for  the.  diseliar^o  of  the  melted 
iiM'tal,  has  been  discovrrrd  near  Aries'*  In  Spain 
theiie  hirnaeea  were  raised  lo  a  great  height,  in  nr- 
d#v  lliiil  thn  noxious  fumes  might  be  carried  olf." 
'I^hity  were  nlao  provided  with  long  flues  {Jongmqutt 
•M  cuMuw/o'*),  and  with  chambers  (catpertz)  fur 
jrpiwr  of  cailectmg  more  plentifully  the  oxides 

i.  {V^itv.  IH  K«  RsBt..  i.,  14.-PkUw1.,  (..  34.-"  Puie»i 
-   I'K..     It    N     ,,TT.,  48.)— S.  (Uor.,  Sat.,  ii..  9,  lOfl.) 
l*l-ilo.  ConviT.,  p.  «(M,  fd.  Ikkker.)— &. 
I  niotiD.,  D«   Aqtiaduct.,  li,  I3S.)— 7. 

It    V  ,  Tviii.,  a  1—0.  (Oriil.  Fa«i.  if., 
1 :1,  with  Mdllnr'*  nut«.~P«)flttis, 
«  <— 10,   (Liicunt..  I.,  git.)— 11. 

lAi  .   1    :?.l  — li  (F)ureiujuurt,  iibor  dio 

E.  )u.i-l3.  (Strabo^  Ui^  3^  ^S8I,  «L 


and  other  matters  by  si 

scribes  a  blast-tumace  with 

OMt*).     Melting' pots  or  i  iiM'ftha  kavr 

at  Castor,'  and  at  diirerent  pAaces  m  E^yjL,  u  I 

and  material  very  hke  those  wWfc 

ploy.* 

Famaees  of  an  appropriate 
erected  for  casting  large  statues  9€knmm,^i 
making   lampblack.*      (Vid.    Avm^MMwwrm$ 
limekiln  {fomax  caledria)  is  deacribe4  hf  CHa'  ] 
the  mode  of  heating  baths,  rtd.  p.  151. 

The  eariy  Romans  recognised,  iraAer  tV 
Fornax  or  Dea  FomacaUs,  a  diviait « 
over  ovens  and  furnaces.     {Vtd.  Fo* 

FOUMX,  m  it»  primary  seose,  i 
with  Ascr?.*  but  more  cnrnmcmly  H 
vault,  constluiiing  buih  roof  and 
apartment  which  it  endoscs.*    It  is 
semicylindncal  and  oblong  arch  like 
but  differs  from  it  in  construction, 
of  stone  or  brick,  whereas  the  other 
a  framework  of  wood,  like  the  skeleCoa 
{vid.  Cambba);  both  of  which  methods 
have  been  sometimes  united,  as  in  the 
TuUianom,  described  hy  .Sallost.^^  where  tbei 
the  Camera  were  strengthened  by  altemaiei 

of  stone  arches-     "  TuUianun anmunf  i 

parietet,  atque  insvper  Cunu-ro,  lapidti$ 
tn»M-/d."  If  the  stone  chamber  now  seen 
under  the  Mamertine  prisons  was  really  ikB 
lianum.  as  commonly  supposed,  it  is  not 
ed  in  the  manner  de^cnbed,  being  neither 
turn  nor  fftnncatum,  but  consisting  nf  a  ai 
dome,  formed  by  projecting  one  coarse  of  l 
beyond  the  course  below  it,  like  the 
Atreus  at  Myccne,  described  at  p.  Bft.  {1 
cus  ) 

From  the  mof  alone,  the  same  word 
nify  the  chamber  itself,  in  which  seose  il< 
a  long  narrow  vault,  covered  by  an  arch  flfj 
masonry  (f^fum/oniira/um).  similar  to 
occupy  the  ground-tloors   of  the   mod* 
palaces.    Three  such  cells  are  tv\ 
annexed  woodcut,  from  the  remains  of 
Mola  di  Gaieia.  which  passes  fur  ihc  Fonai 
iif  Cicero.      They  are  covered   tntemally 
coating  of  stucco,  tastefully  ornamented,  and; 
cd  in  streaks  of  azure,  pink,  and  yeUow. 

{ 


Being  small  and  dark,  and  situated  upon  (ho' 
of  tlie  fttrccl,  these  vaults  were  occupred  by 
lutea"  {oid.  Cibcub,  p.  356);  whence 
meaning  of  the  word/ormca/w  in  tlie  eccl« 
writers,  and  its  English  derivation 

Fornix  is  also  a  sallyport  in  the  walls  ."  a 
phal  arch;'*  and  a  street  in  Home,  which  led 
Campus  Martius,  was  called  Via  Fornicata.'*] 
bly  on  account  of  the  triumphal  arches  built  acr 

FORTY,  THE  (oi  rtTTa(n'iKovTa\  were  ceriaB 
ficera  chosen   by  lot,  who  made   regular  rii 
ilirou^h  the  demi  of  Attica,  whence  they  are 
AiKaoral  kqtu.  A^finv^^  to  decide  all  eases  of ' 


I.  (Plia..  H.  N..IXIIT..  SI,  »j-»i.>— 8.  m^  mit..  « 
(Artn.  III.  3a.) — 4.  (Willnn»t«n,  Muiavr*  "nd  Ciiatonu,  iii„i 
— S.  fCUud.,  IV  Laud.  Stil.,  ti.,  I7«.)— «.  (Vitiuv.,  tii.,  H 
(D«  Ro  Ru»t.,  M— Vid.iilKjrim.,H.  N. ,»»!.. ,fi.-Vtl*OT^ 
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H  Tv^0ialuv,  and  also  all  other  private  causes, 
th«  maitrr  in  dUpute  was  not  nbove  the 
le  of  ten  drachme.  Tlieir  number  was  origi- 
lly  thirty,  but  was  increased  to  forty  after  the 
pul5  in  of  the  thirty  tyrant*  and  the  restoration 
iht-'  democracy  by  Thrasyhulus,  in  consequence, 
ta  said,  of  the  hatred  of  the  Aibcnians  to  the 
un>er  of  thirty.  They  differed  from  oihtr  duaa- 
i,  inasmuch  as  ihcy  acted  as  ehayuydf,  as  well 
I  decided  causes;  that  is,  they  received  the  accu- 
[tiofi,  drew  tip  the  indinimenl.  and  attended  to  all 
■I  was  understood  in  Athenian  bw  by  the  177^0- 
m  T»p  diJtacmjpioi'     They  consequently  may  be 

.    -nongthe  reguiar  magistrates  of  the  slate.* 

'I-     As  the  plan  of  the  present  work  does 
'ii<  a  lopog^itphieal  deBcripiion  of  tlie  vari- 
tn  at  Rome,  the  following  article  only  contains 
'statement  of  the  purposiaa  which  they  served, 
originally  signiQed  an  open  place  (area) 
any  building.  p.sj)erially  beftire  a  scpulcrum,' 
IS,  therufon?,  etymologically  to  be  con- 
with  the  adverb  foras.     The  characteris- 
lure«  of  a  Roman  i'orum  were,  that  it  was  a 
space  of  ground  of  ^n  oblong  form,  and  siir- 
hy  buildmgs,  hou»es»  tcmptea,  basilica;,  or 
*    li  was  originally  used  as  a  place  where 
waa  administered,  and  where  goods  were 
fur  sale.*    We  have,  accordingly,  lo  dia- 
between  two  kinds  of  fora,  M  which  some 
exclmivcly  devoted  lo  commercial  purposes, 
real  market-places,  while  others  were  pia- 
moetinir  for  the  popular  assembly  and  for  the 
Mercantile  business,  however, 
k-  iier  excluded  from  the  latter,  and  it 

Ifei  t>|.<'ii.iii>  ihe  bankers  and  uaurers  who  kept 
lear  shops  m  the  buildings  and  porticoes  by  which 
wcr«  surrounded.  The  latter  kinds  of  funi 
f^orneiimea  called /era  ;Hi/iWa/jd,  to  distinguish 
the  mere  market-places, 
leforajudiciulta,  the  most  important  was 
JStomanum,  which  was  simply  called  ^V 
it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  whicli 
le.  At  a  late  period  of  the  Republic, 
the  Empire,  when  other  fora  judioialiu 
the  Fonim  Romamim  was  distinguished 
by  ihe  epithets  vetus  or  magnum.  It  was 
between  iho  Palatine  and  the  Capttoline 
Us.  and  Its  extent  was  seven  jugera,  whence  Var- 
^  OUU  It  the  "  AVp/rm  )vs;tra  forensta  "  It  was 
l^nftOy  a  swamp  or  marsh,  but  was  said  to  have 
ten  fDled  up  by  Komulus  and  Tutitis,  and  tu  have 
ha  MC  apart  as  a  place  for  the  administration  of 
jftice,  for  boldmg  tlie  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
'ihetran&action  ofother  kinds  of  public  bLisitit'ss* 
wrfpst  sense  the  Forum  includud  the  comi- 
Ibe  place  of  a.«iaembly  ftir  the  ciiriK,'  wluch 
from  the  Forum  in  its  narrower  sense, 
of  assembly  for  the  comilia  tnbuta,  by 
These  ancient  rostra  were  an  elcva- 
of  ground  or  a  stage  (suggestum),  from 
orators  addressed  the  people,  and  which 
its  name  fn>m  the  cia'umstanco  that,  ailer 
jugation  of  Lattiim,  its  sides  were  adorned 
beaks  (rottra)  of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.* 
lent  times,  when  the  curiw  had  lost  iheir 
race,  the  aocurale  distinction  between  comi- 
tfid  lonini  hkewise  ceased,  and  the  comltia 
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tributa  were  sometimes  held  in  the  Circus  Flamini* 
us ;  bui  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  Forum 
seeiAs  to  have  been  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  as  a  money-market ;  hence  Cicero*  dis- 
tinguishes between  a  speaker  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly (oraior)  and  the  mere  pleader  ■  '*  E^o  tMtvx  nm 
modo  oralorit  nomine^  $€d  ne  foro  qxtiAtm  digjia*  pU' 
idnm.*'  The  orators,  when  addressing  the  people 
from  the  rostra,  and  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic,  used  to  front  the 
comitium  and  the  curia ;  but  C.  Gracchus,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  Varro'  and  Cicero.*  C.  Lieinius,  introdu- 
ced the  custom  of  facing  the  Fnrum,  thereby  ac- 
knowledging the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  308 
B.C.,  the  Romans  adorned  the  Forum,  or,  ralber, 
the  bankers'  shops  {argent anas)  around,  with  gilt 
shields  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Saiuniles ; 
and  this  custom  of  adorning  the  Forum  with  Ihe^e 
shields  and  other  ornaments  was  subsequently  al- 
ways observed  during  the  lime nf  the  Ludi  Romani, 
when  4he  edilea  rode  m  their  chariots  (teoMa)  lu 
solemn  procession  around  the  Forum.'  After  the 
victory  of  C.  Duilius  over  the  Oartliaginians,  the  Fo- 
rum was  adorned  with  the  celebrated  columna  ros- 
traia.  {Vjd.  CoLcuxa.)  In  the  upper  pan  of  the 
Foruru,  or  the  comiiium,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  exhibited  for  public  inspection,  and  it 
was  probably  in  the  same  part  thai,  in  304  B.C.,  Cn. 
Flaviu.s  exhibited  the  Fasti,  written  on  white  lahle* 
(in  albo),  that  every  citizen  imght  be  able  to  know 
the  days  on  which^the  law  allowed  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.*  Besides  the  ordmary  business 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  Forum,  we  read  that 
gladiatorial  gomes  were  held  in  it.*  aud  that  prison- 
ers of  w'ar  and  faithless  colonists  or  legionaries 
were  put  to  death  there,* 

A  second  forumjudiciarium  was  built  by  J.Caesar, 
and  was  called  forum  Casaris  or  Jutii.  The  lev- 
elling of  the  ground  alone  cost  hiin  above  a  million 
of  sesterces,  and  he  adorned  it,  besides,  wtlh  a  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.* 

A  third  forum  was  huilt  by  Augustus,  and  called 
Forum  Aug^tsii,  because  the  two  existing  ones  were 
not  Ibuiid  sultieicnt  for  the  great  increase  of  busi- 
ness  which  had  token  place.  Augustus  adorned  his 
forum  with  a  temple  of  Mars  and  the  statues  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  Republic,  and  issued 
a  decree  that  only  the  judicia  puUica  and  the  gorti- 
ttoner  judtcum  should  take  place  in  it.'"  After  the 
Forum  Augusti  had  severely  suflered  by  fire,  ii  was 
restored  by  fladrianuii.'^ 

The  throe  fora  which  have  been  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  ones  that  were  destined  for 
the  Iransaetion  of  public  business.  AH  the  others, 
which  were  subsequently  built  by  the  emperors, 
such  as  Ihe  Forum  Trajani  or  Vlpium,  the  Forum 
Satlustii,  Fmum  Diociettani,  Forum  Aurdiam,  Ac, 
were  probably  more  intended  as  embellishments  of 
the  city  than  to  supply  any  actual  want. 

Different  from  iheste  fora  were  the  numerous  mar- 
kets n(  Home,  which  were  neither  as  large  nor  aa 
beauliHil  as  Ihe  former.  l*hey  j^re  always  distin* 
guishcd  from  one  atinthrrhy  rpilhets  expressing  the 
particular  kinds  of  things  which  were  sold  in  them, 
e  ff.,  forum  itDarium,  according  to  Feslus,  the  cattle 
market:  according  to  others,  it  derived  the  name  bo* 
orium  from  the  statiie  of  an  oxw'hich  stood  there." 
forum  ohlorium^  the  vegetable  market  ;'•  forum  ;«*- 
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}«tj]ar  legious,^  from  which  it  has  been  sajK 
Ihai  the  Frunientarij.  who  acted  as  spies, 
Idiers  attached  to  the  lefiiuns  in  thu  pruvin- 
hey  may,  however,  have  been  different  ofli- 
rhoae  duly  it  was  to  dUtribulc  the  curu  tu  the 

CUS  C^tixoc).  a  marine  shrub  (according  to 
ttie  same  with  red  alkanet),  from  which  the 
Is  made  a  dyo  or  paint.  "  Various  species 
i,"  observes  Adams,  "  are  described  by  Tlie- 
and  Dioseohdes,  but  in  such  generuJ 
that  it  appears  to  me  a  vain  task  to  at- 
to  determine  ihem.  It  is  farther  deserving 
uk,  that  Uak'n,  Aelius,  and  Oribasnis,  de- 
i  sort  of  ceruse  under  this  name.  U  would 
thai  it  was  used  as  a  paint,  and  in  this  si^nse 
P8  in  Lucian's  fine  epigram  in  the  Anthol- 

JA.  LATA.     {Vid.  BjtMsiixEyr,  Romax.) 

W  J.IBKUA.     (V'lU  Banishmext,  Homas.) 

HTI'VUy      {Vid  SKavus.) 

CRUM.     {Vtd.  Lectus.) 

LO  (xvc^fiif,  yvaprixh  also  called  NACCA," 
V  a  washer  or  scourer  of  cloth  and  Hncn. 

Jones  not  only  received  the  cloth  as  it  came 
I  loom  in  order  to  scour  and  smooth  it,  but 
ihed  and  cleansed  garments  which  had  been 
worn.  As  the  Komans  gcoemlly  wore 
dresses,  which  were  uflcn  of  a  h'ght  colour, 

moently  needed,  in  the  hoi  climale  of  Italy, 

Bogh  purification.  The  way  in  which  this 
has  been  described  by  PImy  and  other  an- 

rrilers,  hut  is  most  clearly  explained  hy  some 

gs  which  have  been  found  on  llio  walls  of  a 
at  Pompeii.    Two  of  these  paintings  are 

\y  Gell,*  and  the  whole  of  them  in  (lie  Museu 

leoi*  from  the  latter  of  which  works  the 

ng  cuts  have  been  taken. 

clothes  were  first  washed,  which  was  done 
or  vats,  where  they  were  trodden  upon  and 

Id  by  the  feel  of  the  fullones,  whciiic  Hen- 
•aks'  of  taUus  fullonicus.  The  following 
t  represents  four  persona  thus  employed,  ol 

three  are  boys,  probably  under  iho  superin- 
e  of  the  man.  Their  dress  is  tucked  up, 
the  le^  bare  ;  the  boys  aeem  to  have  done 
luand  to  be  wnuging  llie  articles  on  which 
n  employed. 


fancients  were  not  acquainted  with  soap,  but 
in  its  stead  different  kinds  of  alkali,  by 
ftbe  dirt  was  mure  easily  separated  from  the 
Of  these,  by  far  the  mast  common  wa^ 
of  men  and  animals,  which  was  mixed 
water  in  which  the  clothes  were  washed.' 
>ure  a  su(Bcient  supply  of  it,  the  fullones 
■■•■"■(1  to  place  at  the  comers  of  the 
t-  ^Iiich  ihcy  carried  nwav  after  they 

:■  the  passengers  •     We  are  told  by 
iu«*  that  Vespasian  imposed  a  vrintcveetigal, 
supposed  by  Casaubon  and  others  to  have 
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been  a  tax  paid  hy  the  fullones.  Nitrum,  of  which 
riiny'  gives  an  account,  was  also  mixed  with  the 
water  by  the  scourers.  Fuller's  earth  {ere'afulto- 
nm'),  of  whicli  there  were  many  kinds,  wiis  em- 
ployed for  llie  same  puri>ose.  We  du  not  know  the 
exact  nature  of  this  earth,  but  it  appears  to  have 
acted  in  the  same  way  as  our  fillers'  earth,  namely, 
partly  in  scouring  and  partly  in  absorbing  the  greasy 
din.  Pliny'  says  that  the  clothes  should  be  washed 
with  the  Sardinian  earth. 

After  the  clothes  had  been  washed,  they  were 
hung  out  10  dry,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  street  before  the  doors  of  the  fullonica.'  \A*hen 
dry,  the  wool  was  brushed  and  carded  to  raise  ibe 
nap,  sometimes  with  the  skin  of  a  hedgehog,  and 
sometimes  with  some  plants  of  the  thistle  kind. 
The  clothes  were  then  hung  on  a  vessel  of  baakel- 
work  (ciminftt  carea),  under  which  sulphur  wap 
placed  in  order  to  whiten  the  cloth ;  for  the  ancient 
fullers  appear  to  have  known  that  many  colours 
were  destroyed  hy  the  volatile  steam  of  sulphur.* 
A  fine  while  eanh,  called  C'imolian  by  Pliny,  was 
often  rubbed  into  the  cloth  to  increase  its  white- 
ness.* The  preceding  account  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  woodcut. 


On  the  left  we  sec  a  fullo  bntshing  or  carding  a 
white  tunic,  suspended  over  a  roj»e,  with  a  card  or 
brush,  which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
modern  horsehruah.  On  the  right,  another  man 
carries  a  frame  of  wicker-work,  which  was,  without 
doubt,  intended  for  thu  purpose  described  above ; 
he  has  also  a  pot  in  his  hand,  perhaps  intended  for 
holding  the  sulphur.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  kind 
of  garland,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  olive  gar- 
land, and  above  htm  an  owl  is  represented  sitting. 
It  is  thought  that  the  olive  garland  and  t)ie  uwl  in- 
dicate that  the  establishment  was  under  the  patron- 
age of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  loom. 
Sir  W.  Gell  JmagLne.i  that  the  owl  is  probably  the 
picture  of  a  bird  which  really  existed  in  the  family. 
On  the  left  a  well-dressed  female  is  silting,  exam- 
ining a  piece  of  work  which  a  younger  girl  brings  to 
her.  A  calantiea  (rid.  Calantica)  upon  her  head, 
a  necklace,  and  bracelets,  denote  a  person  of  higher 
rank  than  one  of  the  ordinary  work-people  of  the 
establishment. 

In  the  following  woodcut  we  see  a  young  man  in 
a  green  tunic  giving  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  appears 
to  be  finished,  to  a  young  woman,  who  wears  a 
green  Under- tunic,  and  over  it  a  yellow  tunic  with 
red  stripes.  On  the  right  is  another  female  in  a 
white  lunic,  who  appears  to  be  engaged  in  cleaning 
one  of  the  cards  or  brushes.  Among  these  paint- 
ings there  was  a  press,  worked  by  two  upritfM 
screws,  in  which  the  cloth  was  placed  to  Im  smuotli- 
ened.  A  drawing  of  this  press  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cle COCHLKA,  p.  272. 
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eonum,  flah-markct ;  forum  f 
dainties  ;  forum  coquinum^  a  m 
ed  and  prepared  dishes  were  i- 
(Respecting  the  fora  in  ihr  ; 
tides  CoLONiA  and  Convksh 
De  Antiq.  jut.  Ital.  ii.,  IS.  H" 
Rom,  /fcfA(a..  P-20C.) 

♦FRAGUM.  the  Strawh'Mi 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  th;:' 
unknown  to  the  ancient  (..i 
er.  with  the  Romans.     It 
and  had  been  previously  m 
Ovid.»    The  Strawberry  :u 
ginally  from  the  Alps  and  i 
repsus,  a  physician  of  tlio 
first  Greek  writer  that  ni:. 
name  which  he  gives  it.  -.. 
it  by  the  modern  Grecl. 
fourth  letter  (^paovAi*), 
version   of  Ovid,  trau- 
This,  however,  is  an  en- 
of  the  wild  Strawbcrr> 
thing  from  that  whic'. 
(Vid.  Abbutum.) 
FRAMEA.     {Vid.  V 
FRATRES  ARVA 

TBE9.) 

•FRAX'INUS,  11. 
called  by  the  Grcrl;- 
ophrastus  is  the  / 
about  forty  specie- 
{^Fraxinut  excclsiv> 
trees.    It  has  bi  - 
riod  of  history,  ai- 
knh  is  called,  h> 
nan's  tree,"  noi' 
r.il  implcmcnl!^. 
long  handles, 
strength  and  i 
lightness.    11' 
and  the  Edt!. 
gives  the  sail- 
one  species  ■ 
ains  of  Cab 
manna  is  n 
trunk  tow.- 
juice  whi'- 
FREM 
might  be 
of  him  I': 
Minerva 
wingcil  I 
while  hi 
rene.     ^ 


which 
Olymj 
count 
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(^oXi-Widcf),  of  a  form  Ijctween 

Is,  wore  cast  in  moulds  to  be 

They  have  been  fuund  on 

ion,  anrJ  In  other  parts  ol  Greece, 

for  the  insL'fiplions  and  devices 

auch  as  ttiundertwlts.the  names 

word  AEaaI.  meaning  '•  Take 

of  the  nstivea  of  the  Balearic  Isles 

ajtid  to  have  arisen  from  the  circum- 

■Itfft  they  were  ehildrcn,  Ihcir  molli- 

<fii  to  obtain  their  food  by  stnkine  it 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  Achieans 

iHS  aitamed  to  the  greateat  expert- 

of  this  weapon. 

depicted  in  the  Egyptian  tombfl,  hati 

)r  making  it  faat  to  the  hand.    It 

I,*  hair,  hemp,  or  leather'  {xtupea ,' 

intages  were,  that  it  might  be 

without  the  shgbte.st  inconve- 

accuatomed  to  the  use  of  it 

it  when  their  other  weapons  were 

tUu  hujtiM*) ;  and  that  it  waa  very 

~  ig  an  enemy,  especially  in  slony 

paasce,  and  upon  eminences.* 

[the  ahng  to  kill  their  game" 

a  very  eflicacious  and  impor- 

ancienl  warfare,  stones  thrown 

le  were  also  mueh  in  use  b<tth 

l"  and  with  other  nationa  (oi  nr- 

'Libyans  earrted  no  other  arms 

ind  a  bag  full  of  stones." 

was  sometimea  called  funda.}* 

The  primary  signification  of  this  word 
the  bottom  or  foundation  of  a  thing  ; 
itaiy  part  (I'ud)  seems  to  be  the  same 
'^Uid  yniOuTiv,  the  n  in  fundus  being 
"»en  the  syllable.  The  conjectures 
Iters  as  to  the  etymology  of  fundus 
neglecled. 

ten  ase4  as  applied  to  land,  the  solid 
all  man's  labours.     AccorJing  to  Flo- 
term  fundus  compriHOfl  all  Innd  and 
on  it ;  but  usage  had  restricted  the 
to  city  houses,  vUttt  to  niral  houses, 
of  ground  in  a  city  not  built  upon, 
|H  plot  uf  ground  in  the  country^  and  fundus 
tm  irJi/tir*.    This  definition  of  fundus  may 
with  the  uses  of  ttiat  word  by  Horace 
writers.    In  one  passage,^*  Horace  places 
id  fundus  in  opposition  to  one  another,  do- 
ig,  apparently,  there  used  as  equivalent  lo 

term  fundus  often  occurred  in  Roman  wills, 
testator  frequently  indicated  the  fundus  lo 
|lA  last  dispasition*  referred  by  some  name, 
Seinpronianua.  Seianus;  sometimes,  also, 
nee  to  a  particular  tract  ol  country,  as 
ianu^  qui  ejt  in  rtgione  Aiellana.^^    A 
sometimes  devised  cum  omui  inatnt- 
atock  and  implements  of  hushnndry. 
a  question  arose  as  tu  the  extent  of 
instrumentum,  between  or  among  the  par- 
derived  their  claim  from  a  testator.^* 
has  a  derived  sense  which  flows  easily 
ihuu  Its  primary  meaning.     "  Fxindu*"  says 
jutpulu*  esse  rri,  quam  alienai,  hoc 


US! 


-Ood,  HeU,  li..  7W.— Id.  ib.,  ni..  TT8.— 
-2.  (DoclwcirtToui,  Tol.  ii^p.  159-101.— 
311.}— 3.  (VrgrL.  l>e  Ro  Mil.,  i..  !().} 
5.  (VcRPt.,  lit..  14.)— S.  (Virit., 
■■  T.  ,a7i».)— 8.  {Vitg.,  1.  r.)"9.  (W 
ru.,  i.,  309.)— 1 1.  (Vogf  I.,  i.,  15.— 
..en.,  II.,  4,  ♦  ia.)-I3.  (Ut.j«l.  Sic, 
-  rK  ,  i.,  141  >— 15,  (Pif  50,  tit.  le,  a. 
47.)— 17.  (Dmauntaa  Da  Furmiilis,  vu., 
IT,  *.  18.) 


at  auctor."*^  (Vid.  AiroTOB.)  In  this  sense  "fundus 
ftse'"  is  to  confirm  or  ratify  a  thing;  and  in  Gellius* 
there  is  the  cxpreasion  "tenienha  legisque  fundui 
subscnpicrque JienV     {V%d    Fcederati.) 

FrNDlTOKES.     (Vid.  Funda.) 

•I'UNtiUS  {{ivKtir),  the  Mushroom.  "  The  escu- 
lent mushrooms  of  the  ancients  comprehended,  no 
doubt,  the  Agancu*  tampratru,  and  other  species  of 
this  genus.  The  Agaritus  acns  and  other  Bi|M'Cies 
were  embraced  under  their  poisonous  nmshruoms 
It  will  be  interesting  to  the  medical  altirtent  lo 
compare  the  account  of  the  poisonous  mtishroonis 
given  by  Nicander,  with  Orfila's  observations  on  the 
same  in  his  work  *on  Poisons.' '"'  Diphilus,  an  an- 
cient author  quoted  by  Athenacus,  says  that  Fungi 
are  grateful  to  the  stomach,  laxative,  and  nutritious, 
hut  of  dilTicult  digestion  and  flatulent.  Api'cius  dt- 
rcclA  to  eat  them  with  pepper,  oil,  salt,  «!tc  Horace 
paints  out  the  best  kind  of  Fungi,  and  the  pocta, 
generally,  mention  mushrooms  as  a  delicacy  at  iht* 
tables  of  gouniiands.* 

FUNIS.     {V,d.  Natis) 

FUN'US.  It  is  proposed  in  ibe  following  article 
lo  give  a  brief  account  of  Greek  and  Knman  funer- 
als, and  of  the  diflerent  rites  and  ceremonies  con- 
nected therewith. 

The  Greeks  attached  great  importance  to  the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead.  'I'hey  believed  that  souls  could 
not  enter  the  Elysian  fields  till  their  bodies  lind  been 
buried  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  shade  of  El- 
penor  in  the  Odyssey'  earnestly  iniphiring  IHyssea 
to  btiry  his  body.  Ulysses  also,  when  nn  danger  ol 
shipiATiick,  deplores  that  he;  had  not  fallen  before 
Troy,  as  he  should  in  that  case  have  obtained  an 
lionourable  burial'  So  strong  was  this  feeling 
among  the  Greeks,  that  it  was  considered  a  reli- 
gious duty  lo  throw  earth  upon  a  dead  body  which 
a  person  might  happen  to  find  unburied;^  and  among 
the  Athenians,  those  children  who  were  releas^ 
from  all  other  obligations  to  unworthy  parents,  were 
nevertheless  bound  lo  bury  them  by  one  uf  Colon's 
laws.*  The  neglect  of  burying  one's  relativcH  is 
frequently  mcntiuned  by  the  orators  as  a  grave 
charge  against  the  moral  character  of  a  man.' since 
the  buriiu  of  the  bixly  by  the  relatiuns  of  the  dea<( 
was  considered  a  religious  duty  by  the  universal 
law  of  the  Greeks.  .Suphoc'es  represents  Antigone 
as  disregarding  all  consequences  in  order  to  bury 
the  dead  body  of  her  brother  Polynicea,  which 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  had  commanded  lo  be 
left  unburicd.  The  common  expressions  for  the 
funeral  rites,  tu  61x010^  vo/iifta  or  vofit^ofima,  irpoaq*. 
nnvra,  show  that  the  dead  had,  as  it  were,  a  legal 
and  moral  claim  to  hunal. 

The  common  customs  eonnerlcd  with  a  Greek 
funeral  arc  described  by  Luciau  in  his  treatise  Dt 
l.Mciu;^^  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
they  differ  much  from  those  which  were  practised 
m  earlier  liines.  Afler  a  person  was  dead,  it  wai' 
the  custom  first  tn  place  in  Iiis  mouth  an  oboluSi 
called  davuKt]  {ml.  D.ivaci:),  with  which  he  might 
pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades.  'I'be  body  was  then 
washed  and  anointed  'ivith  perfumed  oil.  and  the 
bend  was  crowned  with  the  llowers  which  happen- 
ed lo  be  in  season.  Tlie  deceased  was  then  dress- 
ed in  as  handsome  a  robe  as  the  family  could  afford, 
in  order,  according  to  Lucian,  that  he  might  not  be 
cold  on  the  passage  lo  Hades,  nor  l>e  seen  naked  by 
Cerberus  ;  this  garment  appears  to  have  been  usu- 


I.  (Compare  PUutui.  Tnniini.,  V'.,  r..  7,  '*  fumtni  pofiar.")— 
t.  (xii..  B.)— 9.  (Tb«opKni«l.,  U.  P.,  i..  8  — Nirana.,  Alrt.,  t., 
MO.— OrtilB  on  Pui»rms,  ii.,  397.}— 4.  (ADmd.,  Dfipnoa.,  ii.,  10. 
— Adftiii*,  Ar>p«nil-,  •.  ▼■  ((()«7(.— Hurat.,  Sal.,  n,,  4  —  Jutr.,  Sit,,, 
v.,  143. — Albania,  l^miiuenUiry  an  PruI  iiT  .fiptio,  p.  90.) — 3. 
(XI.,  M,  &c.)-<(.  (tW..  T.,  3ll.>-7.  (.EU  W.  Hut.,  T.,  14.}— 
e.  {Jf.%r\k.,  c.  Tmirrh..  p.  40.)— 9.  (Dem<)«tb.,  c  Arwtu?..  1.,  p 
7S7,  ft  I.— L;«  ,  c.  Phil.,  p.  683  .  e  Alub.,  p.  530.)— VQ  'c  VW 
Ac,  rol.  li.,  p.  930,  ed.  KeiU.) 
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ii't'v  i  <«   I*   uivv  XVII  usual  CO 

«.,  -%4,vw  H.o»v    .u'  sv»  -M",  jiivi  I'm  wwun?n  b^ 
^.  "x     •  "n^    u*ut.«i    »»*v*>s«*'ii  *■!»  'f>rei'^«:U  or  ^ 
^dtv^  *•   *•'•**•  M^st.tK'.-*  ,-.'*-//iwi*u.'.  wUo  Jppear 
s  .\  x^a  .*i**aik*  v.'>*!">"  w^'iiicii.  chou^  Plato 
^     ^»^^  .i^a^cu  it  lii.*  t^ilicv.     Vhffy  played  . 

\k>  ^v**  -"i»*'*  tHint.'d  or  burmxi.     Lucian" 

■.J^^    ;;w«h  Suitt  aiw  ih*  Persians  burr 

"         wtMCiti  *"lcn*  are  greaily  divided  . 


n  rainuzfi  as  to  mh'tA  vh  ^  iBoaL  ir 
'^ii-'.:dsi^i^-  says  lliat  in  iofiiruai  snust  ^ 
T-r«  iL-nys  buried ;  be:  aui  saEBiwnc 
•^j"..-  Torrwt  Thus  we  tut  tioc  :?tiiirui» « 
•I  :^  h^j  being  either  bDnnc.  ir  niroi 
>iiu-  .i'  r.2p'4e<on  was  bcmoL'  jau  m  vv  : 
7^u(:«nii:c  •  The  word  *«—!»  vh  laed  j 
itrsi'.i  vi^  either  mode;  h  s  noiiiM  u  3 
e*.:-  R  if  i:<e  aahes  after  be  mnf;  ami  HKon 
v^  131 :  '.je  vorda  co^o-  axkc  ^.■■ea  wi  :l 
-r  '  Tie  Tn-^er  expreas»9  Jx  huhjiiml  j 
•irn  Ji  «.x-i«.f  — K>.  whence  w*  imi  Sisica  i 
r^  A  —  iC««  »  vaitoer-w  »  cjcnuv — utzan 
i>.-:nrr  ue  kiiLcb  ci  the  dead  zr»  inrsM  *  x 
irr.*r!::  xia  i.do  ised  m  Tezr  uame  iih 
■^-'■"  si"«  -nac  -^  deal  were  scraM  k  Asa 
L-  :in»f  ii'  -rfmflB:  a.-.'f  we  aisc- rwii-KiaJ 
.  r"-sir^  3e.2i  S-cz-i  m  a  cc^Er  le  T-ff^' 
.till  V'-.m  r-iciiniicJy  bcr.*;  asccf  iM  5cas 
u:'.  "lie  Sr^'jn.JZS;-'  aad  tbe  jpn-ri^esiM  tf 
.T7*t*:o^  J  imT^Tti  by  •■!*  srea:  ^:no»r  .t'ii 
■■■'n.s  ui;nii  .n  Tufn^  m  n»>:er^  z^i^a^  wuA\ 
v:jen;i7  ha  Vi^a  exposed  lo  tie  is^k  i 
3wui  )i:niajr  ^nd  borymz  a;f>ear  to  'za.-f*  xe 
v.ivs  is«ni  '»  a  zreaier  or  jess  exzcc:  u  -ia 
'•rriiai*.  '.:l\  -..le  spread  of  Cirji-iii.".y  a:  /:C« 
ui  -nc  "u  '.ae  rormer  pracijce. 

ri«r  i-'id  MHiies  were  csaaZy  bcrr«  •;?:  lii 
viju*i  -iilex  T9tf«i.  The  bixiy  was  piac?:  •:( 
i.u  u!<;  n  ::ie  heroie  tjcea  ::  was  cuit-cj 
•urn  ir:;a  ue  :'jrise  aaJZLils.  a=d  e^es  cs^'.t 
-idvf  •*  Tiiis.  i:  :.ie  funeral  uf  Patr-vl;:*.  A-: 
%.  -t;'.  :uii>-  sitwa.  'ixen.  horses.  a=d  i>zs,  i; 
•*•"•■■  -.wi:-"  r:";^ns.  wh-we  boc.«  !■*  : 
*-.:i  ::'■=«  n  us  :T-tRd.-*  0:1s and  per'^n.^^ 
LiS*.  ::p"-vi  nt.j  tae  dames.  AiVhen  lie  :jt 
'cr*;t'i  ;i/'vn.  m*;  n-aia;ii3  of  the  fire  wt:^  ;i 
'.  %ui  vni*.  laii  tr.e  relatlTes  aod  fri-iris  o 
«:  ;if  .'iMiff.*  The  booea  were  then  »  a>-.e 
t':ic'  xm;  mI.  laii  pi-tred  in  ara:s.  which  wtr? 

V'l"  .-.T.-ses  '•vri:.:h  were  not  burned  w*rr' 
n  .••■rfii'.:*.  A  1  I'll  H^-r"  coiled  by  var:oo3  r.in 
"  . ' ..  T- '  *..-■..  -.vi'.- .  .'.cji-cicff.  (fuft-c:,  th-.-jn 
■i  •iiise  -^aai^fs  w^re  also  appLed  lo  thee 
•4-i.i'!i  "::•:  -vntfs  were  collected.  They  wvre 
'i  'rir^'iis  -:ui:ena.'s.  bet  were  csiiaUy  of  bik< 
or  CX--H  n-vare.  Their  forms  are  Terr  rah* 
aiay  be  seen  by  a  reterence  to  Siackeiher 
(.;-*?«T  iV"  HciV^TifJi,  pi.  7.  8.  The  following 
cut  coQUias  two  of  the  most  ancient  kint 
fi;n::e  la  the  middle  is  the  section  of  one. 
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The  dead  were  usually  buried  outside  the 
as  it  was  thought  that  their  presence  in  th 
bn>ueht  pf>llution  lo  the  livin^r.  At  Athei) 
dead  were  formerly  buried  in  their  own  hoi 
but  in  hintoriral  times  none  were  allowed 
buried  within  the  city.'*  Lycurgus,  in  order 
move  all  KuperHtiticm  respecting  the  preseo 
the  dead,  allowrd  of  burial  in  Sparta  ;'•  and  i 
gara,  alno,  the  dead  were  buried  within  the  tO' 

PersofiH  who  possessed  lands  in  .\ttica  wer 
qiiently  buried  in  them,  and  we  therefore  re 
tombs  in  the  finlds.'*    Tomhs,  however,  were 

"l  (llrikn.  Allprtliuuiik.,  ii.,  sTp.  T».);^^npfaT7  Phi 
148,  p.  115.)— 3.  (Plot.,  Timol..  39.)— 4.  (W.,  Phil.T-,  > 
(Diimyii.  Ilul.,  Adi.  Ruai.,  v.,  48.)— 6.  (II..  zxtii.,  197.  At 
3IXIV..  787,  Ac.)— 7.{Dn  Utt.,  li.,  23.)— 8.  (Hend., i., «&- 
inrc  Pint.,  K()l..  Ifl.)- 9.  (Plut..  Lvcurfr..  S7.— Cumierc  T) 
I..  I34.)-in.  (Paiia.,  ii.,7.  «  3.}-ll.  {)!.,  ixni..  1«3,  *: 
(II.,  xiiT.,  7«l.)-13.  ((>d.,xxir..  71,  Ac.)— 14.  (PlBt,  1 
r.)— 1.V  {i'.ic.  ad  Fam.,  it.,  IS,  4  3.)— 1(J.  (Plot.,  Ljnii., 
17.  (Paul.,  t..  43.  4  8.)— 15  (Demotth.,  e.  Sun.,  p.  \ 
t.  ad  Tei..  Eud.  Prol.,  10.) 


FUNDS. 


FUNUS. 


lilt  by  the  side  uf  roads  and  near  the 
f  the  city.  Thus  ihe  Krnib  of  Tlmcycliiics 
Br  tlie  Meliiiaii  gate;'  but  itio  niosL  com- 
be of  tinriaj  was  oitt^iile  ufthc  Itonian  gate, 
k  ruad  leading  to  itio  Pcira'tis,  which  gate 
t  that  rejison  calJetl  tlie  burial-^te  {'llpiai 

U Those  who  had  fallen  in  batile  were  bu- 
public  expense  in  the  outer  Ceratneicus, 
pad  leading  to  Uio  Acadeniia* 
tombs  were  regaixled  as  private  property, 
Bgcd  exchisifcly  lo  the  Ciinnlics  whose  rel- 
idlMxn  buried  in  them.* 
■  were  oalled  liifKat,  ru^t, /ivJiftara^  fivriijeia. 
I  Many  of  these  were  only  mounds  of  earth 
ks  (xw/"!"^.  •J^rat,  Tx-fi6oi).     Others  were 

Kone,  and  freqitently  ornamented  with  great 
ume  of  the  racist  remarkable  Greek  luaiba 
he  whieh  hove  been  recently  Uisrovercd  in 
■r  Mr.  Fellows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pua  ibe  lornba  arc  very  numerous.  They 
p  Greek  inscriptions,  which  are  generally 
Uroyed  by  the  damp  sea-nir.  Tlie  follow- 
,  taken  from  Mr.  Fellows's  work,*  con- 
these  tombs,  and  will  give  an  idea  of 
appearance  of  the  whole. 


tbna  the  tomhs  arc  still  more  numerous. 
p  cut  iiilo.  or  are  formed  l)y  r-ulting  away^ 
^learin*?  the  inmba  standing  Uke  wurka  of 
(,•  The  same  ra  the  rase  at  Ti-Imessus, 
ley  are  cut  out  of  ihc  rock  in  the  fomi  of 
They  are  gei.crally  approached  by  steps, 
columns  of  the  portico  stand  out  about  six 
B  the  entrance  lo  the  celhi ;  the  interiors 
I  little,  they  are  usually  about  six  feet  id 
tnd  nine  feet  by  twelve  in  size.  One  aide 
ted  by  the  duor,  and  the  other  tiides  contain 

on  which  the  cotHns  or  urns  hava  been 

Oteek  tombs  were  built  tinder  ground,  and 
^po^ea  (t'Toj-oio  or  vnuycia).  They  corre- 
Ihe  lloioan  conditona.'     {Vid.  Conditori- 

bfns  the  dead  appear  to  have  hpcn  uaually 
I  Ihe  earth,  and  oriyirially  the  pluue  of  their 
It  WTW  not  marked  by  any  monument.'  Af- 
,  however,  so  much  expense  was  incurred 
flection  of  monuments  to  the  dereai<ed,  that 
kVTided  L'r'onc  of  Solon's  laws  that  no  one 


I  should  erect  a  minument  which  could  not  be  com- 
pleted by  ten  n^en  in  the  course  of  three  days.' 
Ttiis  law,  however,  dues  not  seem  to  have  been 
strictly  observed.  \Vc  read  of  one  monument  which 
cost  iwenty-tive  minte.'  and  of  aiimher  which  cost 
more  than  two  talents^  Demetrius  Phalereus  also 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  ex|)ensc  by  forbid- 
ding the  erection  of  any  funeral  monument  more 
than  three  cubits  in  height.* 

The  monuments  erected  over  the  graves  «f  per 
sons  wore  usunlly  of  four  kinds:  1.  arr/AAr,  pillars 
or  upright  stone  tablets ;  2  Ktovr^,  columns  ;  3. 
vat'iha  or  Vf>^ft,  small  buildings  in  the  Torm  of  tem- 
ples ;  and,  4.  TfHi-ffeCm,  Hat  square  stones,  called 
by  Cicero*  mensiZ  The  term  cT^Xai  is  sometimes 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  funeral  monuments,  but 
properly  designates  upright  stone  tablets,  whicb 
were  usually  lerminattMl  with  nn  oval  heading 
called  LTriOTjfia.  These  ijrith/fiara  were  frccjuenily 
ornaincnlod  with  a  kind  of  arnhcsquc  work,  us  in 
the  two  following  specimens  taken  from  Slackel- 
borg*    The  shape  of  the  htWqftat  however,  some* 
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times  difTtTcd :  among  llie  Siryonians  it  was  in  the 
shape  of  the  arr^c  or  faatiginm  [v\il.  Fastioidm). 
which  is  placed  over  the  cxtrcinily  of  a  temple. 

The  Kiovt^  or  columns  were  of  various  forms. 
Tlie  three  in  the  fidlowing  woodcut  are  taken  from 
Stackelberg'  and  Millin.* 


The  following  exnmpic  of  an  ^/>a)(ii',  which  is  also 
taken  from  Stackelbcrg/  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
monuments  of  this  kind.  iVnother  npCiov  is  given 
In  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  inscriptions  upon  these  funeral  monuments 
usually  L'uniain  the  name  of  the  deceased  person, 
and  thai  of  the  demus  to  which  he  belonged,  as  well 
as,  frequently,  some  account  of  his  life.  A  work  on 
these  monuments,  entitled  Uep-l  Uvrifidruv,  was  writ- 
tcii  by  Dindonis  Periegeles.'" 

Orations  in  praise  of  the  dead  were  sometimes 
pronounced  ;  but  Salon  ordained  that  such  orations 
slittuld  be  cunfined  lo  persons  who  were  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral.'^    In  Ibc  heroic  ages  garnet 

1.  (U.,ii.,Vl.)—i.  (Lyi.,  c.  riii^.,  p.  005.)— 3.  fDeiBnMh..c 
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p.  ed^bratcd  at  llio  funeral  of  a  great  man,  as  in 
llie  case  ol  Palrnolus  ;*  but  tins  pr;tt'tioc  does  not 
wcm  10  have  heen  usuiil  in  the  histurii^ul  times. 


All  pprsons  who  had  hpon  engaged  in  funerals 
were  consiilc-rcil  polluted,  and  could  not  cnlet  the 
temples  of  the  gods  till  they  had  been  purified.  Those 
persons  who  were  leponcd  to  have  died  m  foreign 
counthesr  and  whose  funeral  rites  had  been  per- 
formed in  Ihetr  own  ciliea,  were  called  vaT€pi>7roTftot 
and  AmrepviTOTiioi  if  they  were  alive.  Such  persona 
were  coiisidereii  impure,  Hud  could  oidy  be  delivcreil 
fttjm  their  impuriiy  by  being  dre^ssed  in  swaddlin^^ 
clothes,  and  treated  like  newborn  infants.* 

After  ihc  funeral  was  over  the  reJatives  partook 
of  a  feast,  which  was  called  TTepiCeim'ov  or  vix/xJ- 
SeiirvQv.'  This  feast  was  always  (nven  at  the  lioiisn 
of  the  nearest  relative  of  the'deocascd.  Thus  the 
relatives  of  those  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of 
Chacroneia  parlouk  uf  the  rrepidettrvov  Qt  the  house 
of  Denioslheiies^  a»  if  he  were  the  nearest  relative 
lo  them  all.*  These  feasts  are  frequently  rrpre- 
aenled  on  funeral  iimnuinents.  In  one  curnt>r  a 
horse's  head  i.<*  usunlly  placed,  whioli  was  intended 
to  represent  death  as  a  journey.  The  foJIuwin^ 
woodcut,  which  reprr-sents  a  rr^piAeiirvov  or  veitpo- 
ieirrvov,  is  talten  frnm  the  ^funnora  Oxon.,  I  ,  tab,  62, 
No.  1U5.  A  similar  example  of  a  7rfpi6m:rvov  is 
liven  at  the  bet;lnning  of  llobhouse's  Traveh.^ 


On  the  acccind  day  after  the  funeral  a  sacrifice  to 
the  dead  was  otTered,  called  rplra.  Pollux'  enu- 
neratea  in  order  all  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
which'  foUowetl  ttie  funeral:  rp'ra,  Ivvara,  rpiaitd' 


dec,  ^•0710^1-0,  x^-  Aristopbanes'  alluden  lo  the 
Tpira.  The  principal  sacrifice,  however,  ti  it* 
dead  was  nn  the  ninth  day.  caUnl  fwoTn  or  h-art,* 
'Hie  mniirnint'  for  the  dead  appears  to  haw  i^AM 
till  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  ftmeral.'  -  "  "b 
day  sacrifices  were  again  offered.*  A 
time  of  inuurninx  was  limited  to  tl> 
During  the  time  of  mourning  it  was  con&i 
(kcuniiis  fur  the  relatives  of  the  deoeasetl  (a1 
in  public  :*  they  were  accustomed  lo  wear  al 
dress, ^  and  in  ancient  limes  cut  off  their 
wign  of  gnef  (n/.(fica^or  ntvO^Ti/piof*). 

The  tombs  were  preserved  by  the  family  to 
they  belonged  with  the  greatest  care,  and  new: 
^'anled  as  among  the  strongest  ties  which 
a  iitaii  to  his  native  land.*  in  the  Docmu 
Athenian  archuns  it  was  alM'ays  a  subje^^t  oftii 
whether  Ihey  had  kept  in  proper  repair  the 
of  their  anceMors."  On  certain  days  ihe 
wore  crowned  with  flowers,  and  offtnnss 
made  to  the  dead,  consisting  of  garlands  ol 
and  various  other  things ;  for  an  account  of 
«ee  iEscbyl ,  Pert  ,  609,  &c. ;  Ckoeph  ,  86,  Ac 
aot  of  offering  these  presents  was  called 
and  Ihe  ofTermgs  themselves  evayiofiara, 
commonly,  jfon/.  Such  offerings  at  the  u 
represented  upon  ninny  }^Kvdoi,  or  painted  ri 
uf  which  an  example  is  given  in  the  followinf  < 
cut.*'  TJie  tomb  is  liuilt  in  the  form  of  a 
{fjfk^v),  and  upon  it  is  a  re  presentation  of  ite 
ceased.  See  also  Stackelberg,  pi.  44—46,  and 
Un,  vol.  ii.,  pi  32,  38,  for  farther  examples. 
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The  ytvfffia  mentioned  by  Herodotus'" 
have  consisted  in  offerings  of  the  same  kind, 
were  presented  on  the  anniversary  of  the  hn 
of  the  deceased.  The  vtKt'Oia  were  probably 
ings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the 
though,  according  to  some  x^nriters,  the  rrct<tfia* 
the  same  as  the  ytviata."  ^[eais  were  also 
sented  lo  the  dead,  and  burned.'* 

Certain  criminals,  who  were  put  m  death  fcy  I 
state,  were  also  deprive<l  of  the  rites  of 
which  was  considered  as  an  additional  punist 
There   were  certain  places,  both   at    Athens 
Sparta,  where  the  dead  biKlies  of  such 
were  cast,"     A  person  who  had  cnmmittedi 
was  not  deprived  of  burial,  but  the  hand  wit 
he  bad  killed  himself  was  cut  off  and  buried  tjf  ^ 
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ML*  The  bodies  of  those  persons  who  liad  been 
^■dt  by  l^htning  were  regarded  as  sacred  (Upoi 
m^i):  ihfj  were  never  buried  with  olbers,'  hut 
Muallj  ou  Iho  spot  where  they  bad  been  struck.' 
{Vi4.  Bivxxtav.} 

[  We  now  proofed  to  give  an  account  of  Ronifln 
jBtenls-  They  were  conducted,  in  Bomc  resppcis. 
^Ae  same  manner  as  Greek  funerals ;  but  :i9  thty 
H^  in  many  unportant  piirticulnrs,  a  separate  ac- 
PKt  of  each  is  given  in  this  article. 
"When  a  Homao  was  at  the  point  of  death,  his 
a  relative  present  endeavoured  tu  catch  the 
breath  with  his  mouth*  The  ring  was  taken 
filngrroflhe  dying  person ;'  and  as  soon  as 
dead,  hia  eyes  and  mouth  were  closed  by 
irrst  relative,*  who  called  upon  the  deceased 
le  {inclamaTC,  conclatnarc),  exclaiiiiiiig  hare  or 
Tlie  corpse  was  then  wa.<«hcd,  and  anointed 
oil  and  perfumes  by  slaves,  called  FoUoictnrts^ 
(.belonged  to  the  Ltlntmant,  or  undertakers, 
by  the  Greeks  vcKpoBaTrTai*  The  Llbilinarii 
to  have  been  so  called  because  they  dwelt 
the  TcJiipIc  of  Venus  Libiiina,  where  all  things 
kilc  for  funerals  were  sold.'  Hence  we  find 
Lpressions  rttare  Lihitinam  and  evadcrt  Libiti- 
lOeed  in  the  sense  of  escaping  death.*"  At  this 
an  account  {ratto,  ephcmeria)  was  kept  of 
who  died,  and  a  small  sum  w<ia  paid  fur  ttie 
fclioo  of  their  names." 
>unall  coin  was  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
in  order  to  pay  the  ferryman  ia  Hades," 
body  was  laid  out  on  a  cuucb  In  the  vesti- 
of  the  house,  with  its  feet  towards  the  door, 
dresscKl  in  the  t>cst  rohc  which  the  deceased 
worn  when  alive.  Ordinary  citizens  were 
in  a  white  toga,  and  magistrate's  in  their 
n>b«.'*  If  the  deceased  hid  luceived  a 
while  ali*c,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery,  it 
now  placed  on  his  head,'*  and  the  couch  on 
be  was  laid  was  sometimes  covered  with 
and  flowers  A  branch  of  cypress  waa  also 
lly  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house,  if  he  was 
m  of ronscqurncc." 

:ials  were  usually  called  funera  jusfi  or  ex- 
the  latter  term  was  generally  aiipiied  lo 
Aineral   procession  (pompa  Juncbrn).     Tiwre 
two  kinds  of  fnncraJs,  public  and  private ;  of 
ibe  former  was  called  funuM  fuhlxcum^*  or  in- 
»,  because  tlie  people  were  invited  to  it  by  a 
i;'*  Ihc  latter, /unuj  tacttumy'^*  lran*lalitium,^^ 
mm.     A  person  appears  to  have  usually  Jeft 
lin  sam  of  money  in  his  will  to  pay  the  ex- 
of  hia  funeral ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
mt  any  one  to  bury  him,  this  duly  devolved 
per«>a9  to  wboni  the  pro[)eny  was  left, 
if  be  dietl  without  a  will,  u|>on  his  relalivrs  ac- 
to  their  order  of  succession  lo  the  property.** 
icxpenaes  of  the  funeral  were  m  sucIl  cases  do- 
by  an  arbiter  according  to  the  property  and 
of  the  deceased,"  whence  arhitna  la  used  to 
the  funeral  expenses."    The  following  de- 
of  the  mode  in  which  a  funeral  was  oon- 
only  applies  strictly  to  the  funerals  of  the 
.;  Ibc  same  pomp  and  ceremony  could  not,  of 
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course,  be  observed  in  the  case  of  persons  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances 

All  furerals  m  ancient  times  were  (>prf«rmed  at 
night  ,*  out  afterward  Uie  poor  only  were  buried  at 
nighi,  because  they  could  not  afford  lo  have  any 
funt^nd  procession.*  The  corpse  was  usually  car- 
ried out  of  the  hoQBO  {rferrbatur)  on  the  eighth  day 
after  the  death.'  The  order  of  the  fimeral  pro- 
cession was  regulated  by  a  person  called  Detigttator 
or  Dominui  Funcria,  who  was  attended  by  lictora 
dressed  in  black.*  It  was  headed  by  musici&r^  of 
various  kinds  {comicxnea,  silicines),  who  plnyeJ 
mournful  strains,*  and  next  came  mournmg  wumen, 
called  Prajlc<r,*  who  were  hired  to  lament  and  sing 
(he  funeral  song  (rnznia  or  lessua)  in  praibc  of  the 
deceased.  These  were  sometimes  iblhmfd  by  play- 
ers and  buffoons  (.tcurra,  hitiritme*),  of  whom  one, 
called  Arcktmimiu,  represented  the  cliaracier  of  the 
deceased,  and  imitated  his  words  and  actions.' 
Then  came  the  slaves  whom  the  deceatied  had  lib- 
erated, wearing  the  cap  of  liberty  {ptUati);  the 
number  of  whom  was  occasionally  very  great,  »ince 
a  master  sometimes  liberated  all  his  slaves  in  his 
will,  in  order  to  add  to  the  pomp  of  his  funeral.* 
before  Ihc  corpso  the  images  of  the  deceased  and 
of  his  ancestors  weru  I'arried,'  and  also  the  crowns 
t)r  mihtary  rewards  which  he  had  gained.'" 

The  corpse  was  carried  on  a  couch  (Uciica),  Co 
which  the  name  of  I'frctrum^^  or  Capulnm^^  was  usu- 
ally given ;  hut  ibe  budics  of  poor  citizens  and  of 
slaves  were  earned  ou  a  common  kind  of  bier  or 
coffin,  called  SandopiU.^'  The  Sandapila  was  car- 
ried by  bearers,  cedled  Vcrptt  or  Vopilloneg,**  be- 
cause, according  lo  Fcslua,^'  they  carried  out  the 
corpses  in  the  evening  {vcuperhno  icmpon).  The 
couches  on  which  the  corjiscs  of  the  rich  were  car- 
ried were  sometimes  made  of  ivor>',  and  covered 
with  gold  and  pur^ilo.^'  They  were  often  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased,^' and  sometimes  on  those  of  his  frtedmen.'* 
Julius  Ca;sar  was  carried  by  the  magistrates,'  and 
Augustus  by  the  senators." 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased  walked  behind  the 
corpse  in  mourning  ,  his  sons  with  their  heads  veil- 
ed, and  his  daughters  with  their  hcadii  bare  and 
their  hair  dishevuUed,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  both."  They  often  uttered  loud  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  women  beat  their  breasts  and  tore 
their  cheeks,  though  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
Twelve  Tables  (MuJieres  gtnas  nc  radunto").  If  the 
deceased  was  of  illustrious  rank,  the  funeral  pro- 
cession went  through  the  Forum,"  and  stopped  be- 
fore the  rostra^  where  a  funeral  oration  {UuJaiiu)  in 
praise  of  Uic  deceased  waa  delivered."  This  prac- 
tice was  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Romans,  and 
is  said  by  some  writers  lo  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Poplicola,  who  pronounced  a  funend  oration  in 
honour  of  his  colleague  Bnilue."  Women,  also, 
were  honoured  by  funtral  orations."  From  the 
Forum  Ihe  corpse  waa  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  which,  according  to  a  law  of 
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PONUS. 


rraus. 


Hut  Twelve  Tables,  was  obliged  to  be  ootside  the 
city.* 

The  Romans  in  the  moat  ancient  times  buried 
Iheir  (U?a<!.*  though  ilipy  tilao  eiirly  adopted,  lo  some 
extent,  tlie  cuBtum  ol'  burning,  uhieh  is  mentioned 
in  Uie  Twelvft  Tallies.'  Bummg,  hmve.ver,  docs 
not  apf-car  lo  have  become  general  till  the  later 
limes  of  the  Keptihlic  ;  Mfirius  was  huned,  and 
Sulla  was  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  gens  whose 
body  was  burned.*  Under  the  Empire  burning  was 
■Imoat  universally  practised,  but  was  gradually  dis- 
nontinued  as  Chrtfitianity  spread,'  «o  that  it  had 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  fourth  century.*  Persons 
struck  by  ligblniiig  were  not  burned,  tiut  buried  un 
the  spotf  which  wiis  called  Ridental,  and  was  con- 
sidered sacred.  {Vid.  Bidentai..)  Children,  also, 
who  had  not  cut  their  teeth,  were  not  burned,  but 
buried  in  a  place  called  Suggrundarium.''  Those 
wlio  were  buried  were  plaetpd  in  a  coffin  (urea  or 
hcutas),  which  was  frequently  made  of  stone,'  and 
Bometiines  of  the  Assian  stone,  which  came  from 
Assos  in  Troas,  and  which  consumed  all  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  in  40  days,*  whence 
it  was  railed  Sarcophitinis.  This  name  was  in 
course  of  lime  applied  to  any  kind  of  catfin  or  ttuub."' 

The  corpse  was  burned  on  a  pile  of  wooil  (pyra 
or  rogut).  Servius^*  thus  defines  the  difTurence 
between  pyra  and  rogug :  "  Pyra  exi  Ugnonim  am- 
gerics ;  rogas,  atmjam  ardere  caiperit,  dicitar."  This 
pile  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal 
sides,  wlience  wo  find  it  called  ara  atpulcrt^*  and 
fuHcnaara}*  The  sidca  of  the  pile  wcrti,  according 
10  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  be  left  rough  and  unpolish- 
ed,"bul  were  frequently  euvered  with  dark  leaves." 
Cypress-trees  were  snnietimes  placed  before  the 
pile.'*  On  I  he  top  of  ilie  pile  the  curpse  was  placed, 
Tilh  the  couch  on  which  it  hnd  been  carried,"  and 
he  nearest  relative  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  his 
ace  turned  away.  {Vid.  Fai  )  When  the  flames 
began  to  rise,  various  [>errunies  were  throwa  into 
Ihe  fire  (called  by  Cicero"  rumptuosa  rttpersio), 
though  this  practice  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  ;  cups  of  oil,  ornaments,  clothes,  dishes  of 
food,  and  other  things,  which  were  5up[H)sed  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  deceased,  were  also  thrown  upoo 
Ihe  flames.*' 

The  place  where  a  pcreon  was  burned  was  called 
Biutum  if  ho  was  allerward  buried  on  the  same 
spot  {vid.  Bustum),  and  Usirina  or  Uttrinum  if  ho 
was  buried  at  a  dilTorent  place.  Persons  of  proper- 
ly frequently  scl  apart  a  space,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  near  their  sepulchres,  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing lite  dead  -,  but  those  who  could  not  afford  the 
space  appear  to  have  sometimes  placed  the  funeral 
pyro  against  the  monuments  of  others,  which  was 
frequently  forbidden  m  inscriptions  on  monuments 
{Huir.  inonvmcnto  itxtnnu.in  applicari  non  licft^). 

If  the  deceased  was  an  euiperor  or  an  illustrious 
grncral,  the  soldiers  marched  {dccurrebant)  three 
limns  round  the  pile,'^  which  custom  was  observed 
annually  at  a  monument  built  by  the  soldiers  in  hon- 
our of  Drusus."  Sometimes  animals  were  shiugh- 
lered  at  the  pile,  and  in  ancient  limes  captives 
and  shivea,  since  ihe  Manes  were  supposed  lo  bo 
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I  fond  of  blood  ;  but  aflerward  gladiators,  a 
tuarii.  were  hired  to  fight  round  the  burning 
(V'lJ.  Blbtum.) 

When  Ihe  pile  was  burned  down,  thft  m 
were  »uaked  with  wine,  and  the  bones  and 
of  the  deceased  were  gathered  by  the  nearest  i 
lives,'  who  sprinkled  them  with  prrfiimw, 
placed  them  m  a  vessel  called  vrna*  wbich 
made  of  various  materials,  according  lo  the 
cumslanccs  of  individuals.  Most  uf  the  fu 
urns  in  ihe  Driiif^h  .Museum  are  made  of  majt^i; 
abasirr,  or  baked  clay.  They  are  of  various! 
but  most  commonly  square  or  round ;  and 
them  tliere  is  usually  an  inscription  or  epfUfik 
ufug  or  cpuaphium),  beginning  with  Ihe  lelteo 
M.  S.  or  only  D.  M.,  that  is,  Dib  Mjmpui  Sk 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  doceased.  with 
length  of  his  life,  &c.,  and  also  by  the  name  of 
person  who  had  the  urn  made.  The  foUowinj 
amples,  taken  from  urns  in  the  Bnti&b  " 
will  give  a  general  knowledge  of  such  inscr 
The  first  is  lo  Serullia  Zosimenc^.  who  lii 
years,  and  is  dedicated  by  her  son  Prosdecuni 
D.  M. 
Servlmx  Zosimski 

QyjE    VIIIT  ANN.   XXTL 

Benk  uers.x.  reciT 
Pko8Drciv«  Fili**.i. 

The  next  is  an  inscription  lo  Mcinius  Suece 
whoiived  13  years,  one  month,  and  19  day«,b 
most  unhappy  parents,  Comicus  and  Auriots : 
Di«   Ma. v. 

CoMRVs.  KT 

AVRI01.A.  Parkntei 
Infeucjssimi 

I.ICIN'IO   SvcCESSO. 
V.    A.    nil.    M.    I.    D.    in. 

The  Tnllowin^  woodcut  is  a  rppa-aentatioii 
sepulchral  urn  in  ihc  British  Museum  It  is 
upright  rcutan^njlar  form,  richly  ornamented 
foliage,  and  supported  at  the  sides  hy  pilasien 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cossatia  Prrina 
height  is  twenty-one  inches,  and  its  width,  at 
base,  fourteen  inches  six  oighiha.  Below 
.scription  an  infant  genius  is  represented  drifi 
cur  drawn  by  four  horsca. 


1.  (Vitp.,  ,Kn..  Ti..  2«l-298.-TibaU.,  I.,  iii.,  6.-U-,  W 
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FaNUS. 


FUNUS. 


the  bonoa  iind  ashes  of  the  deceased  had 
ilaced  in  the  urn.  the  persons  present  were 
apnnlikd  by  a  priest  wiili  pure  walPt  from  a 
inch  uf  olive  or  laurel  foe  the  purpose  of  ptirifica- 
II,'  arter  wl:ioh  they  wcfft  iILsmissed  liy  the  pra- 
m  or  fiomw  other  ptrsi>n,  by  the  solemn  word  J  U- 
ih.Ai  i-s.  trt  hc4t  ■    Al  their  departure  they  were 
1  to  bid  farewell  to  the  deceased  by  pro- 
\Ue  word  VaU* 
urns  were  placed  in  septilohrea,  wliieh,  as  al- 
■lated,  were  outside  the  city,  though  in  a  few 
(!  read  of  the  dead  being  buried  within  the 
Thus  Valprius,  Publicola,  Tuberlns,  and  Fa- 
were  buried  in  (he  fciiy ;  whiL'h  right  their 
idant^  al&o  p<jisse«!!ed,  but  did  not  uae>    The 
firifins  and  the  emperors  were  buried  in  the 
irtling  to  Servius,'  bccausf  they  were  not 
[by  the  laws.     By  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  those 
tried  a  person  in  the  city  were  liable  to  a 
of  40  aurei,  which  was  tn  be  paid  to  thn  fis- 
the  ?pcH  where  the  burial  had  taken  place 
ifiacalcu.'    The  practice  was  also  forbidden 
linus  Pius'  and  Theodoaiua  !!.• 
Tcrb  arpedre,  like  the  Greek  i*«Trf(v,  was 
lo  every  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,* 
j^Itrum  signified  any  kind  of  tomb  in  which 
ly  or  bones  of  a  man  were  placed  {Stipul- 
I/,  ubi  cvr-pus  osttivt  hominis  condita.  sunt^"). 
humare  was  orisinally  used  for  burial  in 
"  but  was  afterward  applied,  like  srpriirf, 
mode  of  diiiposing  of  the  dead  ;  since  it  ap- 
have  been  the  custom,  after  the  body  was 
I,  lo  throw  ttome  earth  upon  the  bones." 
places  for  burial  were  either  public  or  pri- 
The  pubUc  places  of  burial  were  of  two 
one  for  Ulustrious  citizens,  who  were  buried 
pabhc  expense,  and  the  olht'r  lur  pour  citi- 
rbo  could  not  afford  to  purchase  ground  for 
The  former  was  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
-  crnamented  with  the  tombs  of  the 
irid.  C'amtus  Mabtii's).  and  in  the 
;.c.,i.,..nu8  ;"   the  latter  was  also  in  the 
Evqudinus,  and  consisted  of  small  pits  or 
called  ptiticuli  or  puticnla.  ,■"  but  as  this 
idered  the  neighbourhood  unhealthy,  it  was 
H*>  Mw^nns,  who  converted  it  into  ffardcfue, 
iiificent  house  upon  it      Private  pla- 
■  re  usually  by  the  sidfs  of  the  roads 
.a:,  and  on  some  of  these  roads,  such 
Via  Appia.  the  tombs  formed  an  almost  un- 
lp((xl  Blrect  for  many  miles  from  the  pates  of 
Tlicy  were  frequently  bmit  by  individuals 
Iheir  lifetime  ;*'  thus  Au;fustus,  in  his  sixth 
lip,  built  the  Mausoleum  for  bis  sepulchre 
tbe  Via  Flaminia  and  the  Tiber,  and  p'anl- 
md  it  woods  and  walks  for  public  use."    The 


heirs  were  often  ordered  by  tbe  will  of  i)ie  deceased 
to  build  a  tomb  for  him  ;^  and  tbey  somctunes  did 
it  at  their  own  ex|)ense  {dt  suo),  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  recorded  in  the  inscription  on  funeral 
moniuncnts,  as  m  the  following  example  taken  from 
an  um  in  the  Dritish  Museum  : 

Diis  Mavidvs 

L.  L£Pxm  EPAPHRiS 

Patuis  OrriMi 

L.  LcriDivf 

Maximvb  F. 

Dr.  Svo. 

Sepulchres  were  originally  called  Aim/a,"  but  tnia 
word  was  afterward  eiiiployed  in  the  manner  men- 
lionefl  under  Bitbtuh,  Sepulchres  were  al&o  fre- 
quently called  MoTiumcnta,*  but  this  term  was  also 
applied  to  a  monument  creetwl  to  the  memory  of  a 
person  in  a  different  place  from  where  he  was  bu- 
ried.* CoHiiitona  or  condtftra  were  sepulclires  un- 
der ground,  in  which  dead  bodies  were  placed  en- 
tire, in  contradistinction  to  those  sepulchres  which 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.  I'hey  an- 
swered to  the  Greek  vitdytiov  or  vnoyaiQV.    (KM. 

CoKDlTOmUM.) 

The  tombs  of  the  rioh  were  commonly  built  of 
marbje,  and  the  graund  enclosed  with  an  iron  rnding 
or  wall,  and  pbntcd  round  with  trees  *  The  extent 
of  the  buryinR-ground  was  marked  by  Cippt.  {  Vid. 
Cipptjs)  The  name  of  Mausoleum,  which  was  ori- 
ginally the  name  of  the  magnificent  sepulchre  erect- 
ed by  Artemisia  to  tbe  memory  of  Mausolus,  king 
of  Caria,'  was  somciirries  given  to  any  splendid 
tomb.'  The  open  space  before  a  sepulchre  was 
called  forum  (cid.  Foiteii),  and  neillier  this  space 
nnr  the  sepulchre  tlself  could  become  the  projjerty 
of  a  person  by  usucapion.* 

Private  tombs  were  cither  built  by  an  individual 
for  liirTiscIf  and  the  members  of  his  family  (septilcr* 
fanuliaria^,  or  for  bimbt'lf  and  his  heirs  (aepulrra 
hcrcduana*).  A  tomb  which  was  filled  up  with 
niches  to  receive  the  funeral  urns  was  called  co- 
hmbariitin,  on  account  of  tbe  rraembluuee  of  these 
niches  Lo  tlie  holes  of  a  pigeon  house.  In  these 
tombs  the  ashes  of  the  fre^^dmen  and  slaves  of  gre«l 
faindies  were  frequently  jilaced  in  vessels  made  of 
baked  clay,  called  oihr,  which  were  let  into  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  within  these  niches,  the  lida 
enly  being  seen,  and  the  inscriptions  placed  in  front. 
A  Tcpresi'ntatign  of  a  c&lumbahum  Is  given  on  page 
298. 

Tombs  were  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  vvfalih  and  taste  of  the  owner,  'flie  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  which  represents  pari  of  the  street 
of  tiunbs  at  Puin(jeii,  is  taken  from  Maaois,  Pun- 
peiana^  part  i.,  pi.  18. 
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these  tombs  were  raised  on  a  platform  of  ma- 

»bovo  tbe  level  of  the  footway.    The  first 

on  the  right  hand  is  a  funeral  triclinium, 

preaentA  to  the  street  a  plain  front  about 

fen  in  length.    Tbe  next  ts  the  family  tomb 


xpi-^S^^^^^ 
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of  Naevoleitt  Tyehe ;  it  ctmsists  of  a  square  btiih. 
ing, containing  a  small  chamber, and  from  the  lewl 
of  the  outer  wall  steps  rise,  which  support  a  marble 
cippus  richly  ornamented.  The  burial-ground  of 
Kestacidms  follows  next,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall ;  next  to  which  comes  a  monument  erect- 
ed to  tbe  memory  of  C.  Calvcntius  Quietus.     The 
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rtTNUS. 


FTJNXTS. 


huilding  ie  solidf  and  was  not,  therefore,  n  piBce  of 
burial,  but  only  an  honorar)*  tomb.  'Hie  wall  m 
Ironl  Is  scarcely  four  fvvl  \\ig,\\,  from  which  three 
«te|n  lead  up  lo  a  t*ippu9.  'I'ho  back  rises  into  a 
pediment ;  and  the  extronic  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  footway  in  ab'iul  sevcnleeti  feet  An  un- 
occupied  space  intervenes  between  this  tomb  and 
the  next,  winch  Itears  no  inscription.  The  la^it 
huildinft  "»  the  lea  l<i  the  tomb  of  Scaurua,  which 
Is  omduienicd  with  bas-reliefa  ropreHenting  glailia- 
IoHhI  combats  and  the  hooting  ot  wdd  beasts. 

The  tombs  of  the  Romana  were  oniainented  in 
various  ways,  but  they  seldom  represented  death  in 
8  direct  manner.^  A  liorse'a  head  was  one  of  the 
most  common  representations  of  deaibt  as  it  siffni- 
fieO  departure  ,  but  we  rarely  meet  willi  skelctona 
U9on  toinba.     The   following  woodcut,  however, 


which  is  taken  from  a  baa-n'lief  upon  one  n(  the 
tombs  of  f^ompcii,  repreaenia  the  skeleton  of  a  chikl 
lying  on  a  heap  of  stones.  The  dress  of  the  fe- 
male, who  is  stooptn|{  over  it,  is  remarkable,  and  is 
stilt  preserved,  according  to  Mazois,  in  the  country 
around  Sora.' 

A  Bepulehrc.  or  any  place  in  which  a  person  was 
buried,  was  rdifjiotur ;  all  things  which  were  left 
or  behmped  to  llie  I)ii  Monr-H  were  rrUgutnti  those 
conseoraled  lo  the  Dii  8uperi  were  called  Sacrtt* 
Krcn  the  place  in  which  a  slave  was  buried  was 
considered  religiusus*  Whoever  violatwl  a  sepul- 
chre was  subject  to  an  action  termed  trpulcn  oto- 
tatt  ariio.*  Thoso  who  removed  the  bodies  or  bones 
from  the  sepulchre  were  punished  tty  ilf  atli,  or  de- 
porlHtio  in  insiilaro.  according  to  their  rank  ,  if  the 
eepulchre  was  violate*!  m  any  other  way,  they  were 
punished  hy  deporiatio,  or  condemnation  to  the 
mines."  The  title  iu  the  Digest.'  ''Dc  Kdigiona  tr 
SutnOhnji  Funrrum"  <&e.,  also  contains  much  curi- 
ous Information  un  tlie  subject,  and  is  well  wurth 
perusal, 

After  the  bones  had  been  placed  in  the  urn  at  the 
funeral,  the  friends  retumP4l  home,  Thry  then  un- 
derwent a  farther  purification  called  guffiiio,  which 
consisted  in  being  sprinkled  with  water  and  step- 
ping over  a  fire*  Tlie  house  itself  was  also  swept 
with  a  certain  kind  of  broom,  which  swrepinR  nr 
purification  was  called  extcrnr,  and  the  person  who 
did  it  cvrTTtatoT*  The  IhmraUs  Fttia  were  also 
days  set  apart  fur  the  purrfieation  of  the  family.** 
The  mourning  and  solemnities  connected  with  the 
dead  lasted  for  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  a  sacrifice  was  performed  called 
JVowsi/ia/f.'* 

A  feast  was  given  in  hononr  of  the  dead,  but  it  is 
uncertain  on  what  day ;   it  aometimes  appears  to 


1.  (MOltffr.  AnihaKj.  dor  Kuwt,  %  431.— LoMrBlf,  "Wje  ib« 
AU*ii  dcii  Tc-l  jf  I'iWrt  hiiben  I"J— »,  (Muoii,  Porop.,  i.,  pi.  ».) 
-#.  (Qaii.fc  li.l.C.)— 4.  {I>i«.  n.lil.  •,».  3.)-3.  (Dig.  47,  lil. 
tf— ('oirrmrf  Cit  .  Tu»e  .  (.,  12— Cic.  I>«  U«[.,  it.,  M.)— fl. 
/Dijf.  47.til.  It.  ■.  ILt— 7.  (II.  III.  7.)— «.  [Fwrtttn.*.  t.  "Aqo* 
at  rfni."t~9.  (Ft>'tn;  ».  *.)— 10,  iFmI'W,  ■■  »A-Cio.,  D«  Ln  . 
s.,  tf.)-lt.  (t'i>rjttirf.dti  tiar*t.,  E|>o(l.,  xvtL,  46.) 
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hare  been  given  at  the  time  of  the  fiinef 
tunes   on  the   Novrndialr,  and   eomelimt 
The  name  of  Sthtcmtum  was  ^Mven  to  this' 
of  which  the  elyitiolopy  is  unknown      Am( 
iniubs  at  PumiH'ii  tltiTe  is  a  funeral  tnclinh 
the  celebration  of  these  feasts,  which  is  repreat 
in  the  anoexctl  wuodetit '     It  is  ii|M'n  to  tb«_ 
and  the  walls  are  nrnainetitt>d  by  painllnga 
mala  in  the  centre  of  compurtmt*ntJt    A'hK 
bonlers  of  flowers.    The  triclinium  is  n.ade 
with  n  peileslal  in  the  centre  to  receive  the 


Aftor  the  funeral  of  great  nini.  there  wb 
dttion  to  the  feast  for  the  friendh  *»'  "  ■ 
distrihiition  of  raw  mrai  to  Uk   ;  )* 

ctrauo>*  and  someiinies  a  public  \>  v 
of  gladiattirs  and  other  games  were  al&u  U 
exhibited  in  honour  of  the  deceasnl.    Thi 
funeral  of  P.  Lieinius  Cnissus,  who  had 
tifex  maximns.  raw  meat  was  dutribuled 
people,  a  hundred  and  twenty  gladiAlOTS  fou| 
funeral  games  were  celebrated  for  tliree 
the  end  of  which  a  putdic  banquet  was  given  iB! 
Korunv'     Public  feasts  and  funeral  garnet 
sometimes  givm  on  ihn  annivornnry  of  fuf 
Fausius,  the  sun  »f  Si/la,  exhiln!    ' 
lus  fiiUier  a  tshow  of  gladlatorn  ■•i 

his  draih.  and  gave  a  h/asl  to  ih' 
to  his  father's  ifitLameni  '  At  iil 
our  of  the  dead,  the  guests  wcrf  ' 

The  Komans.  IlIlc  the  Greeks,  wnt^  aecuit 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relutives  at  crrtaio; 
(ids,  and  to  offer  to  them  sacrifices  and  vanousi 
which  were   t-'  cJ  Infrmt  and    Paretttnlt^ 
Romans  appiar  ut  have  regarded  t)ic  Mane* 
parted  aouls  of  thpir  ancestors   as  godh, 
arose  Ihe  pracuL-e  of  presenting  to  thcrn 
which  e-onsisied  of  victims,  wine,  luilk,  gui 
flowers,  and  other  thiols'     llie  tombs  wei 
times  illuminated  on  ihose  occaitjons  with 
Iu  the  latter  end  of  the  m^nth  of  Febniai 
was  a  festival,  called  Fttalta,  in  which  Uic 
were  accustomed  to  carry  food  lo  the  srpulctii 
for  the  use  of  the  dead.'* 

The  Romans,  like  ourselves,  wrr^  accust 
wear  mourning  for  their  deccnaed   friendi 
appears  to  have  been  black,  under  the  Kef 
both  sexes.     Under  the  Umpire,  the  men 
to  wear  bhck  in  mourning."  but  the  worn 
while,"    They  laid  aside  all  kinds  of  orni 
and  did  not  cut  either  their  hair  or  beard  "* 
pear  lo  have  usually  wurn  Iheir  mourning  fo 
few  days,**  but  wcimen  for  a  year  when  lh< 
husband  or  parent.** 

In  a  public  mourning  on  account  of  sorae  ti 
calamity,  as,  for  instdnce.  the  loss  of  a  batt 
death  of  an  emperor,  there  was  a  total 
from  business,  called  Jutittium^  which  wa«, 
ordained  by  public  appointment.     Lonngtt 

1.  [Feitiii.«.  ?.>—».  (.MftUfWtPaui;!.,  >..  ■ '  '■-  *     ' 
«.)— 4.  (Surt.,  Jul,,  aO)— ».  (Lit.,   > 
Cww.,  x»iii.,  Sl.'Cic,  Pro  SuU.,  10.}- 
—8.  (Vifif.,  jKa,,  r..  T7.— Id.  ih..  a.,  3U      ..-    .    ,  »^* 
Tatil.,  JLrt.,  II.,  85.  —  Suisl.,  C*l.,  li  —  U^  ^'•^  .  97.- 
PliU.,  i^  «.)-«.  (Dij.  40.  (It    4.  •.  44.1—10.  fF««lti»'" 
V«rr«.  Dfl  Ung.  Ut.,  vi..  I»— O.^.l     r„.      „      ■./.'-i: 
•a  Au.,nli.,  I4.y-Il.  (Jut.,  z..  m 
13.  {ttuiuJun,  I.  0.— IVtKiii-,  li- 

Jul.,  «?.— I.I.,  Ocuv,  a.— Id.,  C   .  -.  ,     ^    ,.    -..  '-^ 
4S.)-  lA.  (0«hI.  Fm(..  lU.,  IM.-JaMRU,  kimuk^  OL-U*  C 
\%uV.«AU«,\y.  \«i 


nniTUM. 


rimruM:. 


of  justice  did  not  sit,  the  shops  were 

d  the  Mjldiens  freed  frum  military  duties. '^ 

liiic  mourning  the  aenatura  did  nut  wear  the 

Tu  and  their  rin^*  nur  the  nmglslrates 

tdgvs  of  ofBcc' 

CA,  which  properly  meiins  a  fork,  was  also 
He  of  an  instrument  ol"  piinishmont.  It  was 
of  wood  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A.  which 
C€tl  open  the  shoulders  of  the  oflender, 
hands  were  tied  to  it.  Slares  were  frcquful- 
Ihetl  in  this  way,  and  were  obliged  to  carry 
fuTca  wherever  they  went  ;*  whence  the 
km  of/urei/rr  was  applied  to  a  man  aa  a 
reproach.'  The  ftirca  was  used  in  the  an- 
[ide  of  capital  punishmunt  among  tho  Ro- 
the  criminaJ  was  lied  to  it,  and  then  scourged 
The  patibulum  was  also  an  Instrument 
bment,  resembling  the  furca  ;  it  appears  to 
tn  in  the  form  of  the  letter  IV  Doth  the 
id  p:ttjbuhjm  were  also  employed  as  crosses, 
criminals  appear  to  have  been  nailed  (m 
tntndtTc*). 
lO'Srs.     {Vii.  Cc»*ToR,  p.  339.) 

(ifllS.       (Vld     FOBHAI.  PJSTOR.) 

>Il     (Vtd.  Ci'R»TOR,  p.  339  ) 

I    A<:TK)       {Vld.  Ft'BTGM.) 

V^\.  •■  theft,"  is  one  of  the  fnnr  kinds  of 
irhich  were  the  foundation  of  obligations ; 
called,  in  a  M'nse,  "crimen."  (Vui  Cai- 
Movahle  things  only  could  be  the  objects  of 
for  the  fraudulent  handling  ^contrcciatio 
MA]  of  a  thing  against  the  owner's  consent 
ttuii,  and  conireetatio  is  defined  to  he  "loco 
'  i3ut  a  man  might  commit  ihefl  without 
off  another  person's  property.     Thus  it  was 

0  use  a  thing  deposited  (dcposilum).   It  was 
lum  to  use  a  thing  which  had  been  lent  for 

way  difTerent  from  that  which  the  lender 
Bed  to ;  but  with  this  qualification,  iliat  tlic 
r  must  believe  that  he  was  doing  il  against 
er's  consent,  and  that  the  owner  would  not 
to  such  use  if  he  was  aware  of  it ;  for  dolus 
•an  an  essential  in^edient  in  fnrtiim.  Ac- 
y,  both  dolus  malus  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
rged  with  furtum,  and  thn  want  of  consent 
»rt  of  the  owTicr  of  the  thin^,  were  neccs- 
eonstitute  furtum.  Another  requisite  of 
is  the  "  lucri  faciendi  gratia,"  the  intention 
Vpnatmg  another  person's  property.  This 
erwiso   expressed  by  saying  that  furtum 

1  tn  the  intentiun  (furtum  ez  ajfcctu  consis- 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  constiliite 

the  thief  should  know  wliose  projjerty 

».     A  pfTson  who  was  in  the  power  of 

a  wife  in  maim,  might  be  ttie  objeels 

A  debtor  might  commit  furtum  by  fa- 

E  which  he  had  given  as  a  pledge  (pigytori) 

lor,  or  by  taking  his  property  when  in 

ion  of  a  bona  tide  possessor.    Thus  there 

furtum  of  a  thing  itself,  of  the  use  of  it, 

ion. 

commit  furtum  by  aiding  in  a  fur- 

n  should  jostle  you  in  order  to  give 

opportunity  of  taking  your  money  ;  or 

r  yimr  sheep  or  cattle  in  order  that  an- 

t  get  possession  of  them  :  but  if  it  were 

ly  in  a  sportive  way,  and  not  with  a  view 

a  the/l.  it  was  not  furtum,  though  per- 

Abo  .  i  .  !•.— Id-  i>i.,  ii^  W.— Lit.,  u.,  7.— SupI., 
'      '  .  .7.) — 3,  {Tacit,,  Ann.,  191.,  4. — Mitanias, 

'if,  '*!>!«  OrtbcT  der  !l«ll*inen,"  Bvrl., 
I  'i^  Funrnbai  Romauia." — Heckpr,  Chnri* 
[..  i....-^;...—Ciain»,  >ul.ii.,  p.  871-31)1.)— 4.  (Uo- 
r^AoJr.,  III..*.,  ».  —  Plul.,  Cofifil.,  24.  — PUul., 
,S7.)  — ft.  (Cto.  ia  Wm.,  e.J— «.  (Lt».,  i..  W.— 
«.»-7.  (in««t..  Mil.,  n..  it.,   7.— M.,    Mortrll., 
<Die.  IS,  tiL  11, 1.  e  i  til.  19.  ».  »,  4  13 ,  I.  38. 
i«  l>*  C™c«.)— 9.  (Ditf  47,  wt,  J,  •.  I.) 


haps  there  might  bo  in  such  case  an  actio  ntilii 
under  the  lex  Aquilia,  which  gave  such  an  action 
even  in  the  ..ase  of  culjia.     ( ltd.  Damnlh.) 

Furtum  was  either  manifestum  or  nee  manifest- 
mn.  It  was  clearly  manifestum  when  llie  pt<r»oo 
was  caught  in  the  act;  but  in  various  oIIht  casct 
there  was  a  djfierence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  tho 
furtum  was  manifestum  or  not.  Some  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  furtum  manifestuia  so  lung  as 
the  thief  was  engaged  in  carrying  the  thing  to  the 
placo  to  which  he  designed  to  carry  it ;  and  othera 
maintained  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  if  the 
thief  was  ever  found  with  the  stolen  thing  tn  hia 
possession.  That  which  was  not  manifestum  waa 
nee  manifestum.  Furtum  conceptum  and  ohlatum 
were  not  species  of  theft,  but  species  of  action-  It 
was  called  conceptum  furtum  when  a  stolen  thing 
was  sought  and  found,  in  the  presence  of  witness 
es,  in  the  possession  of  a  |)erson,  who,  though  he 
might  not  he  the  thief,  was  liable  to  an  action 
called  fuTti  concopti.  If  a  man  gave  yon  a  stulen 
thing,  in  order  that  it  might  Ik  found  (conciperelur) 
in  yotir  possession  rather  than  his,  this  was  called 
furtum  uhUtuiii,  and  you  had  an  action  furti 
ohiali  n^ahist  him,  even  if  he  was  not  the  thief. 
There  was  also  the  action  prohihiti  furti  against 
him  who  prevented  a  person  /rom  searching  for  a 
stolen  thing  ( furtum)  i  for  the  word  furtum  signitics 
both  the  act  of  theft  and  the  thing  stolen. 

Tlie  punishment  for  furtum  manifeatum  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  eapitalis,  that  is.  it 
affected  the  person's  caput  :  a  freeman  who  had 
committed  theft  was  flogged  and  consigned(d(/^irfu3) 
to  the  injured  person  ;  but  whether  the  thief  became 
a  slave  in  consequence  of  this  addictio,  or  an  ailju- 
dicatus,  was  a  matter  in  dispute  among  the  ancieub 
Honians.  The  edict  subsequently  changed  the  pen- 
alty into  an  act^o  quadrupli,  both  in  the  caHe  uf  a 
slave  and  a  freeman.  The  penalty  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  in  the  case  of  a  furtum  nee  maiiifeaium, 
was  duplum,  and  this  wiis  retained  in  the  edict :  in 
the  case  of  the  conceptum  and  otilatum  it  was  trip- 
kim.  and  this  also  was  reiained  in  llio  edict.  In  the 
case  of  prohibitum,  the  penalty  was  quiidriiplum, 
according  to  the  provi.sions  of  the  edict ;  fnr  the  law 
of  the  Twelvu  Tat)It's  had  affixed  no  penalty  in  this 
case,  hiu  merely  enacted  that  if  a  man  would  search 
for  stiden  property,  he  must  be  naketl  all  but  a  cloth 
mund  his  middle,  and  must  hold  a  dlnh  m  his  hand. 
If  he  found  anything,  it  was  furtum  maiiifestuia, 
Ttie  absurdity  of  the  law,  says  Gaius,  (s  apparent ; 
for  if  a  man  would  not  let  a  pcrsoa  search  in  bii' 
ordinary  dress,  much  less  would  he  aUow  ^mi  U, 
search  umdrcsticd,  wlien  the  penalty  would  be  »i 
much  more  severe  if  anything  was  fotind.' 

Tlie  actio  furli  was  given  to  all  persona  who  lia^' 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing  sl'iiei 
{ntjujt  xutrrext  rem  sniram  inxg),  and  the  owner  Vi 
a  thing,  therefore,  had  not  necessarily  this  action 
A  crediiuT  might  have  this  action  even  against  lh4 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  was  the 
thief  A  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  delivered 
(hailed)  in  order  to  work  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
clothes  given  to  a  tailor  tu  mend,  could  bring  this 
action,  and  not  the  owner,  for  the  owner  had  an 
action  {hcati)  ngainst  the  tailor.  13ut  if  the  tailor 
was  not  a  responsible  person,  the  owner  had  his 
action  against  the  ihief,  fur  in  such  case  the  owner 
had  an  interest  in  Ihe  preservation  of  the  thing. 
The  rule  was  the  same  in  a  case  of  commodatum 
(rifi.  Commodatum);  but  in  a  case  of  depoaitum* 
the  depositee  was  under  no  obligation  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  thing  {atstodiam  prastare),  and  hA  . 
was  under  no  liability  except  in  the  case  of  dolu^ 

I.  (Cumptfe  (SriiBint  ▼on  dax  Pomia pm  Reoht,  Zeilaehiilfc 
U.,  W.)  • 


if  then  the  dcpfisitrJ  thing  wa»  stolen,  the  owner 
alunc  bad  the  noiio  furti. 

An  impulKrs  might  cnnimil  theft  iobligatur  enniine 
furti)  if  he  was  bordering  on  the  age  of  puberty, 
and,  con&e<|ucnUy.  of  sufficient  capacity  to  under- 
stand  what  he  was  doing.  If  a  person  who  was  in 
the  power  of  another  cotumitted  fuilum,  the  actio 
furti  was  against  the  latter 

The  right  of  action  died  with  the  offendinfj  per- 
son If  a  peregrlnus  committed  furtum,  he  was 
made  hable  to  an  action  by  the  fiction  of  his  being 
n  Komun  citixen  ;*  and  by  the  same  fiction  he  had 
a  nghl  of  action  if  his  property  was  stolen. 

He  who  took  the  property  of  another  by  ft»rce  was 
guilty  of  thell,  inasmuch  as  lie  took  it  againut  the 
wUl  of  the  owner;  hut  in  the  c{tHrM)f  thisdrhcl.ttic 
prielor  gave  a  special  nclion  vi  bunorum  rai)torum. 
Tlie  origin  of  ilie  actioti  vi  twnorum  raptonmi  is  re- 
ferred by  Cicero  to  the  lime  of  the  civil  wars,  when 
men  bad  become  accustomed  to  acta  of  violence 
and  to  the  use  of  aims  agamsl  one  another.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  edict  was  originally  directed  against 
those  who,  with  bodies  of  armed  men  {JiominihuM 
mrmaiit  coacU»qu€),  did  injury  to  the  property  of 
another  or  cumrd  it  oS{^uid.  aut  rapiurint  aut  da.m- 
ni  dtdintu).  With  the  establistmient  of  order  under 
llie  Empire  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  arms 
was  lc3s  needed,  ond  the  word  armo/ij  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  edict  as  citeil  in  the  Digest.*  The 
appticaiion  of  the  edict  would,  however,  have  siiJI 
been  very  limited,  if  it  bad  been  confined  to  ca»es 
where  numbera  were  engaged  in  the  violence  or 
robbery ;  and,  accordingly,  the  jurists  discovered 
that  Uie  edict,  when  properly  understood,  applied 
aJho  to  the  case  of  a  single  person  committing  dam- 
num or  carrying  off  pruperly.  Onginally  the  edict 
coiiiprelit'iided  hoth  damnum  and  bona  rapta.  and, 
iidetxl,  damnum  efn-ctcd  vi  honiinihus  armatis  co- 
jctisque  was  that  kind  of  violence  to  the  repression 
if  wtuch  the  edict  was  at  first  mainly  directed. 
Under  the  Empire  the  reas«)ns  for  this  part  of  the 
rdtet  cetiaed,  and  thus  we  see  that  m  Ulpian's  time 
the  action  was  siinply  called  •'  vi  bononim  nipto- 
ruui."  In  iheliiMitutes  and  Code  the  actiun  applies 
III  robliery  only,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  other 
part  of  the  edict.  This  instructive  illustration  of 
the  gradual  adaptnlion,  even  of  the  cdictal  law,  to 
circumslani  fu,  ia  given  by  Savigny,'  who  has  also 
given  the  masterly  emendation  of  Dig  47,  tit  8,  s. 
3,  ^  7.  by  lU'ise. 

DesideA  the  actio  furti.  the  owner  of  the  thing 
add  a  personal  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  stolen 
tiling  (rn  persccaiio)  or  its  value  (condtctio  fmrtir*) 
against  a  thief  and  his  hcrcdes,  as  welt  as  the  rei 
vindicatio,  the  reason  of  which  is  given  by  Gaius.* 
hifaniin  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in  the 
aciio  furti. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of  ac- 
tions of  ihefl  was  gradually  modified,  as  already 
«btfwn.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  theft 
\Jnrtum)  waa  committed  in  the  night,  the  thief,  if 
(gH|bt  in  the  act,  might  be  killed  :  and  he  might 
aha  bo  kill^  in  tl>c  daytime  if  he  was  caught  in 
^  vel.  and  defended  himself  with  any  kind  of  a 
{(flum) ;  if  ho  did  not  so  defend  himself,  he 
rhipp"^'  ^^^^  became  addictus  if  a  freeman  (as 
Cited);  and  if  n  slave,  he  was  whipped  and 
i4»wn  a  precipice. 

ring  are  peculiar  kinds  of  actiones  furti ; 

L  jn^^ittgno  juncio,  against  a  person  who  em- 
person's  timber  in  his  building  ;  2, 
iurtim  ca*:<arum,  again&t  a  person 
ff«l  tvood  on  another  person's  ground ; 


FUSUS. 


■-.Ill  i-u-irii 


TCs*  Ti-T>-*  rtT.  tit.  6.)— 3.  (Z#iUehnft,  »■  "  U«. 
*._M  ^4it  Actio  vi  Iwonnia  riftomm.")— 4. 


3.  Actio  furti  adversus  nautas  ct 
naut«  and  caupones  (n't  £xi:k> 
able  for  the  acts  of  the  men  in  i 

Tliere  were  two  ca«es  ia  which  a  U»na  i 
aessor  of  another  person's  property  could  no: 
I  the  ownership  by  usucapion  ;  and  one  of  tli'         i 
■  the  rafce  of  a  re-s  furtiva,  which  was  proviil- 
the  Twelve  Tables. 

I  (Gains,  ni.,  183-309.— GeUius,  xi.,  18  —Dig  « 
tit.  2— Inst  4,  tit.  I.  — Dirksen,  UcUrstrkt.  Ar.p 
564-59t  — Heinec  ,  Syniag,  ed,  Haubold.— lltra^ 
Dot  Worn.  Rechl,  p.  M5.  —  Rosahtrt.  (JrundtntM^ 
«ic. — MarezoU,  Lchrhuch,  &c.) 

KV<"S<'I\A  {TfuaivaX  a  Trident ;  more  conunaid| 
called  triiUns,  meaning  triiciu  stimuitu,  because  t 
was  originally  a  ihree-prongod  goad,  u&ed  to  inedi 
borses  to  greater  swiAness.  Neptune  was  suptiosci 
to  be  armed  with  it  when  he  drove  his  chariui,  jiij 
it  thus  became  bis  usual  attribute,  perhaps  uiil>  n 
allutiion,  also,  to  the  use  of  the  same  tnstruii*  ni  lu 
harpooning  fish.  (See  woodcutsi,  p.  187,  .i.  / 
With  it  {trtfida  dw/nV/c*)  he  was  said  to  have  brolies 
a  passage  through  the  mountains  of  Thessaly  fia 
the  river  Peneus.  The  trident  was  also  altnb 
to  Ncretis'  and  to  the  Tritons  * 

In  the  contests  of  gladiators,  the  Rtlitniu 
armed  with  a  trident  * 

Fl'STrA'KirM  \,^X'Moma)  was  a  capital 
ishment  inflicted  upon  Roman  soMiens  for 
tion.  thet>,  and  similar  crimes.     It  was  admin 
ed  tn  the  IbJlowing  manner:  ^Vhen  a  soldier 
condemocd,  the  tribune  touched  him  slightly  wil 
stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legiua 
upon  him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  gene: 
cd  him  upon  the  spot.     If,  however,  he  i 
bo  was  allowed  to  By,  he  could  not  return  to 
live  country,  nor  did  any  of  his  relatives  dare  to 
ccivc  him  into  their  houses  '      This   punishi 
continued  to  be  inflicted  in  the  later  tunes  of 
Republic'  and  under  the  Empire.* 

DifTerent  from  the  fustuarium  was  the  atii 
vcrsiG  fuMium.  which  was  a  corporeal  punis 
inflicted  under  the  emperors  upon  freemen,  but 
those  of  the  lower  orders  {tcnvwrer*).     It 
less  severe  puDishmeni  than  the  flagging  with 
gella,  which  punishment  was  confinetl  to 

{Vtd    FLAGSeH.) 

FUSUS  (drpowTpf),  the  Spindle,  was 
when  in  use.  accompanied  by  the  dislafT  (co/«#,,: 
Ktin;),  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  b 
rains.'*     The  wool,  flax,  or  other  material 
been  pn'pared  for  spinning,  and  having 
been  dyed  (/odvf^c  e/^>of  lx^vaa}*\  was  rolled  in' 
ball  (roP.irtr^,  glonua^*)^  which  was,  however, 
cientlv  htose  to  allow  the  fibres  tu  be  ea»ily  d 
out  by  the  hand  of  the  spinner.    The  uppt<r'part 
the  distaflT  was  then  inserted  into  this  mass  of 
or  wool  {c<Au*  comta^*^^  and  the  luwer  part  was 
under  the  lef\  arm  in  such  a  position  as  was 
convenient  for  conducting  the  operation     The 
were  drawn  out.  and,  at  ttie  same  lime, 
misted,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  fore  fintier 
Ibtunb  of  the  right  hand  ((^acriPuxf  IXicat ,-'' 
dacto^*) ;  and  the  threail  {Jilam,  gtamen,  v^ua)  m 
duced  was  wound  upon  the  spindle  uniij  the  tt' 
tity  was  as  great  as  it  would  carry. 


(HiMD,,  It.,  xiU,  S7.— Otl^  tT..  &U0.  -  Tb 
.1..  II.  — U.,jEn.,  i.,  I3S>,  !«.— lb 


^.  ,  -    .      .  PIO.-(XJ 

Nat.I>f«».,  i.,  35.— Pliiliair.,  Imair-,  ii..   Hj~t.  «1l»4« 

Rap.  Pro*..  ii„  ITS.)— 3.  (Vinj^  ^n.,  li..  11?  l  -A    JXt 

Cic.  Dt  N»t.  Deor..  ii.,  S5.— >l»rt,i..  W  . 

— It)..  «tu.,  SOS, —  Vid.  Gladutok.) — ^ 

inn  IJt.,  r.,  0.)— T.   (ric.,  PhiU  in.,  P. 

21.)— ».  (Dig.  4S,  lit.  ID.  •.  SS.  «  a.)-l(i      : '  .     f- 

47,  tiu  10,  «.  -43.}— 11.  (Ov)J,  M«.,  IT,.  S'.t.-,v    —  H 

CM.,  If..  lSS.V-13.  (Hot..  EjHit.,  i,  13,  14  -ov^.l.MH 

-14.  (Pli».,  H.  N..  T.ii„  71.>— la    tB«np.,  t>rT«l-.  Ill 

^Oaod..  Ik  Prvb.  Cuw.,  177.) 


FUSUS. 


GALE 


die  watf  a  atick  tea  or  twelve  inches 

ing  at  the  top  a  slit  or  cntrh  {dsm,  uyxin- 

which  the  ihreait  uaa  fixed,  so  that  the 

f  ihe  spiriillc  might  fonlinnally  carry  down 

Ifid  as  it  was  f'oraied.    Its  luwer  extremity 

ierted  into  a  sriiaJl  wheel,  called  the  whorl 

Ihtm),  made  of  wood,  Btone,  or  metal  (see 

),  the  use  oi'  which  was  to  keep  the  spindle 

ady,  and  to  promote  its  rotation :  for  the 

wlio  wufl  conimoiily  a  female,  every  now 

twirled  ruund  the  spmille  with  her  right 

as  to  iwiiil  the  thread  sttll  more  cornplete- 

whenever,  hy  ita  contmiinl  prnlongnlitm,  it 

the  spindle  to  (lie  ground,  ^hc  Look  it  out 

I,  wound  It  upon  the  spindir,  and,  havmg 

it  in  the  slit,  drew  uut  and  twisted  another 

All  these  circumstances  are  mentioned  in 

Catullus?    The  accompanying  woodcut  is 

a  Bencs  of  has-rclicl's  represent  ing  the 

inervaupon  a  frieze  of  the  Forum  P:i1latlium 

e.     it  shows  the  operation  of  spinning'  at 

kent  when  the  woman  hiis  drawn  out  a  sof- 

KDgth  of  >'ara  to  iwisl  it  by  whirhng  the 

With  her  nghl  thumb  and  (ore  fmger,  and 

dy  to  tho  act  of  taking  it  out  of  tbo  slit  to 

l)p<.tn  the  bobbin  {rrifvioy)  already  formed. 


itlair  was  about  three  times  the  length  of 
Ae,  Blrong  and  thick  in  proportion,  com- 
Ihcr  a  stick  or  a  reed,  with  an  espunaioa 
top  for  holding  the  ball.  It  was  sometimes 
r  materials,  and  ornamented.  Theocritus 
I  tioeni'  written  on  sending  an  ivory  distaff 
Sfe  of  a  friend.  Golden  spindles  were  sent 
His  to  ladies  of  high  rank  /  and  a  golden 
t  attributed  by  Homer  and  Pindar  to  god- 
md  other  fr-males  of  remarkable  dignity,  who 
id  ;fpv<n;?^«aroi. 

I  usual  to  have  a  basket  to  hold  the  dislatT 
Idle,  with  the  balls  of  wool  prepared  for 
,  and  the  bobbins  already  spun.'    {Vtd,  Ca- 

rural  districts  of  Italy,  women  were  forbid- 
j)in  wh*'n  they  were  travelling  on  foot,  the 
g  considered  nf  evil  nmen  '  The  diblaJI' 
idle,  with  the  wool  and  thread  upon  ll»em, 
rried  in  bridal  processions ;  and,  without  the 
I  Uiread,  ihey  were  often  suspended  by  fe- 
igs  of  religious  gratitude,  es[)ecially 
on  relmiiuiftliing  the  constant  use  of 
DoNARiA,  p.  375 )  They  were  most 
dedicated  to  Pallas,  the  palronc&s  of 
of  the  arts  eonnecled  with  it.  Tins 
berttelf  rudely  sculptured  with  a  dislafi' 
the  Trojan  Palladium.'    They  were 

:,«flli.)  — 4.  (Haacr,  Od.,  it.,  131.  —  Ilorod,  it., 
iBnittck.  A«ftl.,  ii  ,  15.  —  Grid.  Mtl.,  ir.,  10.)  -  6. 

:«,  uTxii..  i » -7.  trtin.,  n.  n.,  Tiii.,  u.i-a.  upoi- 


also  exhibited  in  tbe  representations  of  the  three 
Fates,  who  were  conceived,  by  their  spinning,  to 
determine  the  hfe  of  every  man  ;  and,  at  the  sama 
time,  by  i^inging.  as  females  usually  did  while  they 
sal  together  at  ihctr  work,  to  predict  his  future  IvU* 


GABINL'S  CINCTUS.    {Vii.  Too*.) 

(j-CSUM  (yatff'if),  a  term  prubnbly  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, denoting  a  kind  of  javelin  which  was  used  by 
the  Gyi^js  wherever  their  [ainificatitms  extended.' 
HihIv.  in  order  in  prove  the  eomparativcly  late  date 
of  the  Sepluagitil  version  of  the  hook  of  Joshua,  in 
which  this  word  occurs,'  has  proved  that  it  was  no! 
known  to  the  Romans,  Greeks,  or  Egyptians  until 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Ptolemaeus  Lagi.*  It 
was  a  heavy  weapon,*  the  shaft  being  as  thick  as  a 
man  could  grasjt,  and  the  iron  head  barbed,  and  of 
an  extraordinary  Icnjrth  compared  with  the  snaft.* 
The  Kiiittuns  adopted  the  ust;  of  the  ga>sum  from 
the  Iherinns.'' 

'GAGAT'ES  LAPIS  {ynYunj^  Xi0o(),  a  (fpedea 
of  Fossil,  suppfwed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  modern  Jet.  This  last  is  still  even  called  Gaga- 
tes  by  some  mineralogists,  a  name  derived  from  the 
river  Gagas,  in  Lycia.  about  whose  mouth  this  min- 
eral was  found  *  "The  Gagate,"  says  Adams,  "  la 
a  fossil  biturtunous  sulislance,  containing  carbon  and 
ethereal  oil.  W'jlUout  doubt  it  is  jet,  which,  in  the 
systems  of  modern  mineralogists,  is  held  to  \ie  a 
variety  t>f  lignite.  The  Gagate  is  called  '  Ulack 
Amber'  by  Pliny  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  allied  to 
amber ;  for,  when  rubbed  for  some  imie,  tt  become* 
electric  liXe  fimhcr"* 

GAIUS.    {Vid.  iNrriTimoirtB.) 

•GALACrrrES  lapis  {yaXaKtint^  JuBo^), 
stone  of  an  ashen  colour,  according  to  l)ioseoridoj\ 
sweet  taste,  and  yielding  a  milky  juice  when  iriturn- 
ted.  Pliny  makes  it  to  have  been  of  a  milky  col- 
our, and  lo  have  been  brought  from  the  vicmity  of 
the  Nilc.>"»    {Vtd.  Gai-axus  ) 

•GALAX'IAS  LAPIS  {yaXa^iaO,  a  slnne  of  an 
Hsiicn  colour,  intersected  sometimes  with  white  and 
red  veins.  '•  It  may  be  gathered  from  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,"  **  with  the  authors 
cited  in  the  notes  of  Hardouin,  ihatgaluxias,  galacti- 
tes,  morochlhus,  marnxus,  niorot'hites,  leiicogs^a, 
leucographia,  leueographis,  and  synuphites,  differed 
in  little  except  name,  or  were,  in  fact,  varieties  of  the 
same  substance,  which  came  either  from  the  Nile 
or  the  Acheloijs;  was  ash-culoured,  or  greenish,  or 
leek-eolonred,  sometimes  with  red  and  while  veins ; 
was  readily  soluble  ;  and  when  rubbed  on  stone  or 
a  rough  garment,  left  a  white  mark  ;  besides  which, 
when  dissolved,  or  when  triturated  in  water,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  resembled  milk  in  eulour  and  in  taste. 
Now  minerals  lliat  answer  tho  alwvc  description 
tolerably  well  are  .Spanish  chalk  and  certain  other 
varieties  of  steatite,  which  are  found  of  the  col- 
ours iudicaled  ;  may  be  mixed  wttb,  and  suspended 
in,  water,  so  ns  to  give  it  a  milky  appearance,  and 
a  Bmoolh,  sweetish  taste;  and  which,  moreover, 
make  a  white  mark  when  rubtn^d  uptm  stone  or 
cloth." 

*ll  ,  a  name  given  by  Galen  to  the  T.omprey,  aiv 
cording  to  Artedi," 

•GALBANUM.     (Krrf.  Chalbans  ) 

•GALF'i  {7«aj7),  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
the  Muxtcla  vulgaris^  or  Weasel.     'J'liere  are,  liuw- 


1.  (Colall.,  I.  c.)— S.  (Virg.,  Xn^  tm).,  MS.  — Cw.,  BtOL 
Cttll.,  iii.,  4.)— 3.  (rh.  *iii.,  v.  18.)— 4.  {Db  liibl.  Tut.,  ii.,  9.)— 
y  (Fc«tii«.  ft.  V.  Omuir.)— 8.  (I'olyb.,  ?i.,  at.)— 7.  (All.pn.,^ 
106.)— 8.  (I'lio.,  U.  N.,*"vi-.  W-— Mtwn:"*  Anc.  MitiPi"]«?jr,  p. 
107, )_e,  (A<3aiiw,  AppfDil.,  •.  v.>— 10.  (Moorw'i  Aiic.  Mm.,  n. 
100)— II.  (Anr.  Mi«.,  p.  101.— DioMor.,  v.,  1S8.— Plio.,  H.  N, 
xuvii.,  WO— IS-   (Ailami,  An>entl.,  t.  T.) 
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ever,  nrcording  tn  Adnms,  objpciiona  to  thia  opin* 
ton  The  PuioriuM,  or  Foumart,  is  notiwU  hy  Isi- 
doma,  hilt  no  mention  uf  it  occurs  in  the  works 
oT  the  Greek  author?  now  extant.^ 

GA'LEA  {Kpdvof,  pott.  K('tfivt,  n^XijO*  a  Helmet, 
•  Casque,  The  hdima  was  oritrinitlly  made  of  skin 
or  leather,  whence  is  Biipp^jwd  lo  have  arisen  ita 
appellntion  Kvvffj,  meaning  pru|M;rIy  n  helmet  ol'tlug- 
skin,  hut  aiiphed  to  captt  or  liehur-ts  made  of  the 
bide  of  other  itnimuls  (roi'ptir;.  inrfti;,'  alytiif,*  f^a- 
Ua  luptna*).  and  even  to  those  which  were  entirely 
ofbronxc  or  iron  (?r«)'i;oA«of').  The  leathern  ha«is 
of  the  helmet  wiu  also  very  commonly  strctifitheiiod 
Rnd  ailomed  by  the  addition  of  either  hronite  or 
gold,  wtiich  is  exi'reuited  hy  such  e|)illicl8  aa  xoX- 
•W^c.  '"Vl"'*-*'^.  Xfi^'^f'1  Helmets  which  had  a 
Qietallic  biw\ti  (nfxivij  ,ta>.Kd*)  were  in  I^tin  proper- 
ly called  C'jjTAtJfjr/  although  the  terms  galea  find  c^is- 
iia  are  oAen  confonnded.  A  casque  {caatia)  found 
at  PompCM  is  preserved  in  the,  collection  at  Uooil- 
rich  Court,  Hcrcfordsbire*  The  |M?rroratioR9  for 
tlic  hning  and  exterior  border  arc  visible  along  jte 
«4fC.  A  side  and  a  front  view  of  it  are  pre»CiLie<l 
in  tbe  annexed  woodcut. 


Two  caaqucs  very  like  thix  were  Ashed  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  Alpheus.  near  Olympia.  tind  are  m  the 
poneftsion  of  Mr  llamilton*  Among  the  mate- 
tiaU  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets  wore  fell(irlXoc**) 
and  sponge  *' 

Tbe  helmet,  efipeoially  that  of  skin  or  leather. 
(Vrea  aoiDettineH  a  mere  cap  cunfunned  lo  the  shape 
•f  thfl  bead,  without  either  crest  or  any  other  orna- 
ment (a^aXuv  re  xai  uAo^ov'*).  In  this  Htate  it  was 
pmhahly  used  in  hunting  (galta  cenatorta^*),  and  wiia 
called  «ar*urvf,*'  in  l^alin  Cupo.  The  preeeiliiig 
woo<tcut  shows  an  example  of  it  as  worn  hy  I)io- 
Riede  ill  a  small  Greek  huuviv,  which  is  also  in  thp 
eolleotion  al  Goodrich  Court  '•  The  adrlniona  hy 
Which  the  external  appeamnce  of  the  helmet  was 
varied*  and  which  sr^rved  both  for  ornament  and 
protection,  were  the  following: 

1.  Bosiies  or  plates,  proceeding  eillier  from  the 
top  (>d^of")  or  iho  aides,  and  varying  in  number 
from  one  tofoar(d^^aAoc,i5i^d?.oc«'*  rrr/Ki^aAor'*). 
The  ^iPirf  waa  ollen  an  emblematical  flKtire»  refer- 
ring t(i  the  oluiraoter  of  the  wearer.  Irius,  in  the 
eolOAiuil  statue  of  Minerva  in  Uie  Parthenon  at  Ath- 
ens, she  Irare  a  sphinx  on  the  top  uf  ber  bcluict, 
and  0  griffon  on  e^ch  side.'* 

ft.  Tlio  helmet  thus  adorned  was  very  commonly 
wrmounled  hy  the  crest  (criifn,  ?-tf^"),  which  was 
odeii  of  horsehair  (Ifffrovp(ci*riroA»cr«a;"W*o»'  ItK 
tipm  ■"  htrttifa  juita^),  and  made  so  as  lo  look  impo- 
aing  and  icmble,**  as  well  oa  handaome"  (rvlo^^). 
In  the  lioman  army  tbe  crest  served  not  only  for 
ornninent,  but  nUo  to  distinguish  the  different  cen- 
turions, each  of  whom  wore  a  casque  of  a  peculiar 
form  and  appearance.*' 


1.  (JMftHM.  ApwiKl.,  «.  v.— Srrviifvl  %•!  Vtiot&tr.,  ii.,  IS.)— 9. 
tUoOL.  n.,  •..  938.  134.)— 3.  (Od..  «ir.,  S30.— Herod.,  •ii.,  77. 
—Camfnrti  Kflitnf  ii^t^i '■  Xrn.,  Aoftb..  t.,  4.  13.) — 4.  (Pru|»rrt., 
iv..  II.  Itt)— 5.  {CM.,  i»iii..JT7.)— fl.  (Xen..  Anab..  i.,  «.  tO.)— 
7,  a»l'1,,  Orlf..  iTili.,  H.— Tftrit.,  GnntL,  Q  — Cmv,  11.  O.,  ni., 
«&.)—«,  [Sknlfajn,  En«Tmvp<I  Illuat.,  i.,  pi.  44.)— 0.  (Dodwvll, 
^j'lr.  ii..  p.  ISO.)— 11^.  (Horn.,  11.,  x..  9U.)-lt.  (Artftot,,  H. 
a..  T  ,  !«.»- H.  (II.,  «..  «M.>-H.  <C.  Nep..  D«t^  ill.,  t.)  —14. 
(Itiiui.,  IL,  Lo.)— 1&.  (Skeltnn,  1.  e.)— 10.  (Him.,  tl.,  in.,  3A9.) 
-17.  {lUm.,  II.,  T.,  741 —M.  lb.,  xi.,  41.— RuiUth.,  ul  loc.)— 
^  Ml..  111.,  »4.)— 19.  (P»a«..  1.,  SI,  fi.)— 20.  (H..B..,  II-,  w.l., 
ITli,)— Ql.  iTIimi..  II.,  U.  «•-.)—«.  (Thrt"T  ,  iiii.,  IH».)— M. 
(PropeH,  i.,.  n,  IB  )~9I.  Illmr...  II.,  (.1.  Sr -V.T,      «„,.  »„i., 

m>.}-9i.  r/tA..tf.,  M»;-90.  (B»liod.,Xth.|VU.)-97.(Ve|vl., 


3.  TTie  two  cheek- pieces  (fcn-rw/rf-.'    rrn^ayv^ 
(J/C*>.  which  were  atuiched  to  the  h'  Umt  h>  hm^ 
so  as  to  t>c  hfled  up  nnd  down.     'I'Ucy  h.id  buttoi 
or  ties  at  their  extremitiea  for  fattening  lli< 
met  on  the  head." 

4.  The  benver  or  visor,  a  peculiar  frtrm  of  utii 
is  8ii|){ifi!H.''d  to  have  been  the  ae/uirif  r/ie^a^./ui,  i 
«.,  the  perfoniled  beaver*     The  gladmlori 
helmets  xyi  this  kind.*  and  Hftecuncns  of  thtm.  i 
unlilie  IhriHC  woni  in  the  Middle  Ages,  bare 
found  at  Pompeii. 

Woodcuts  illunimtive  of  these  foot  cla««ei  «fi 
ditions  to  the  simple  cap  or  morion  occur  at  p 
V7.  B-l,  95,  133,  Mi\H.  3:)2,  a«l.  420,    Tlie  five  fu 
ing  helmetA.  more  highly  ornamented,  are 
from  antiipic  gems,  and  are  engnvad  of  tfuij 
the  ortginais. 


TAAEOr  ASTHPrAI  {ynXtlf  ^<m]()!ai\  t 
cies  of  Fisti,  either  n  variety  of  tbe  Stptalus 
lux,  or  else  the  Spotted  Dog-fiab,  ScuaUt* 

to..* 

IruM.  \j,  or  Toi»e      It  is  a  very  fci 

of  Shark,  and  iis  flrsh  has  an  ofl*  i 

TAAKOI  AKIOi;  (yoXtOf  Utf>i),  a  specia 
Fish,  tbe  S»fvalujf  Musulua,  h»  or  Smooth  llouai^i 
Snxxrtli  Shark  of  Pennant.     Muatelua  is  tt 
translation  of  ^nAfuf,  and  grneric  for  tlie  S^ 

TAAEOl  POAIOS  {ya'Ato^  'l><i<J*of),  a  var 
the  Accipcnaer  Sturtn,  or  Sturgeon.' 

GALKKi;s      ( Kid.  CojiA,  p.  21)3  ) 

•GALIOPSIS  (yoAioy»(f),  a  plant,  r 
following  deacriptiiin    in   jiven   hy   I' 
*'  The  whole  plant,  wii i 
bles  the  nettle  ;  but  i 
considi'rably   fetid   whfii    i 
small  and  purpliab."     "  Ii 
marks  Adams,   "whether   'I 
belter  to  the  Galioptia  Tttrahtt  (couuxi'' 
tie),  or  to  tbe  Lamiuinpurpureum{U^i]  : 
Baubin  prefers  Ihe  latter  ;   and.  jc 

aware  that  any  of  the  commeiii.:>  < 

it  as  the  former,  althou^jb  it  appiiKs  in  mi: 
np[>licablc      b>ittthorp,  however,  boa  fixed  oi 
different  from  either,  namely,  tho  Srrn/uU 
iprina,  or  Netlle-leaved  Kigwort     I  am  whoflj 
acquainted  with  it,"" 

•GAI.iL'.M  (yti/ioi).  the  Galium  l 
Dedstraw.     The  Greek  name  is  •< 
•'  mUk,"  because  the  plant  was  u  ' 
net  to  curdle  milk       Sibtliorp  I" 

and  in  the  Peloponnesus      Tbe  6u ^ 

is  the  uirof^vri  of  Dioscoridea.** 

CiALLI  was  the  name  of  the  priieala  df ' 
whose  worship  waa  introduced  at  Rome  from 
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VH*).  The  GalU  were,  acrording  to  an  an- 
cusUUt,  alvuvR  c^«tratr*<l  (upathnrs,  trmnnaret, 
!>trt.  ««e  (  and  it  would  Brem 

impcUed  M-isni,  they  peTfonn- 

ft...  o,«.f-,t  ,.,.-<,vts'     In  iheir  wild, 

ui«  rites,  tli»?y  resembled 
:>.■■'  n  went  farther.  inaAnmcli 
to  Llieir  lufv  llit'y  inutilated  their  own  IkhIics.* 
iVHOtin  to  have  hetu  always ohnsen  from  a  poor 
despised  class  of  peojtlo;  for.  while  no  oiher 
W«r«  tdlowvd  Ut  ht-fi,  the  GaJli  (fnmult  Uaa 
fct""-'  u—-^  allowed  to  do  sq  on  crrlain  davs* 
'h 


•  <^t  among  them  was  called  archical- 
h  .^m  of  the  name  of  Galli  is  unetrtain  ; 

•  In  Ketlus,'  Ovid."  and  others,  it  was  de- 
■■.n  the  river  Gallus  in  Phrygia.  which  How- 
jtf  I         Ui'-  ■..  ;li;.Il'  of  CybeJe,  and  the  water  of 
Ml'-  >    V  -,  !  ut  put  ihnse  persons  who  drank 

V  it  uiUt  &uch  i\  sidte  of  ma<lni*s»  that  ihcy  castra- 
ird  themselTC*  •  The  supposition  of  iiieronyruus" 
ibat  GaUi  was  the  name  of  the  Gauls,  which  had 
bMn  ^vcn  to  these  phosls  by  the  liomnns  in  order 
til  ihow  ih«ir  contempt  of  that  nation,  is  unfound- 
ed, as  the  Romans  must  havo  received  the  name 
[nm  Asia  or  from  tlio  Greeks,  hy  whom,  as  Sui* 
4u^^  iofbrms  us,  Gallua  was  used  as  a  common 
Sflin  fi»r  eunuch.  There  exists  a  verb  ffoJltire, 
•kHi  i^ijinifiea  lo  rage  (ifisatnrf,  bacthah),  and 
»  noneof  the  fragmenlsof  Varro'*  and 

Lai.*  torn,  i.,  p.  34,  ed.  Burmann. 
S   (u/^KTx^  or  u^tKTpvuv),  the  Cock. 
few  facts  in  natural  history,"  observes 
ira  diflicuU  to  determmewith  precision  a» 
It  oat  the  places  which  thr  species  of  our 
oock  inhabited  at  first  In  its  state  uf  frt;e- 
independenre.     Our  commnn  cock,  ac- 
to  M.  Temmlnck,  seems  to  have  originated 
the  Jago  Coek  {Oalhu  GtgantaiM), nyr^ry  Inrge 
mill  aijecics,  which  mhabiis  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
from  the  species  Bankim,  another  primitive 
found  in  the  forests  of  Java.    If,  as  ihcro  is 
reason  for  believing,  the  temperate  climes  of 
and  the  coantrics  of  Europe  did  not  in  ancient 
possess  the  cock  in  a  wdd  slate,  we  must  as- 
10  the  earliest  epoch  of  navigation,  and  pre- 
tbe  docnestication  of  this  useful  bird  to  date 
^ose  remote  periods.     Under  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  who  ruled  with  so  much  glory  over  the 
of  Israe],  the  peacock  oonsiitutwl  an  aequisi- 
IWDrthy  of  being  enumerated  in  the  list  of  riches 
into  Judva  by  his  adventurous  fleets.    As 
idiscoTcrj'  of  the  peacock  was  made  in  the  time 
»on.  It  cannot  be  deemed  very  extraordinary 
)«ock.  which  inhabits  the  same  countries  as 
stiould  about  the  same  tmie  tiave  attract- 
miion  of  the  Hebrews.     Be  this  as  it 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  cock,  as  well  as  the 
has  lieen  transported  by  man  into  the  dif- 
itries  in  which  these  species  exist  at  the 
ly  in  a  stale  of  domesticiitian  " — Xfenlion 
^Of  the  crowing  of  the  cock  in  the  Barpax')- 
lOf  Homer      On  the  supfjosiiion.  therefore, 

rm  is  genuine,  this  would  be  the  first  no- 
domcslic  fowl  occurring  in  the  Greek 
As,  however,  all  the  other  early  poets  are 
station  tu  this  bird.  Knight  founds  on  this 
<e  an  argument  against  the  authenticity 
in  question.    He  admits,  however,  at 
[time,  that  a  representation  or  the  cock  ap- 
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pears  on  the  silver  coins  of  the  people  ol  Samo> 
Ihrace  and  Ifimera  at  least  isix  centuries  before  ibe 
Christian  era.  Athenirus  riLea  a  paa-sage  from  a 
Greek  writer  named  Meiiodutus,  in  whirh  the  cock 
13  .*ipoken  of  as  a  nativf;  of  T'ersia  ;  and  m  another 
part  of  his  w(irk  he  quotes  from  Cratinus,  who  calls 
thft  cock  a  Persian  bird.  Anslophancs  also  style* 
the  domestic  fowl  a  bird  of  Persian  origin  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Atet  Beck,  however,  in  his  eonrv 
mcniary  on  Aristophanes,  thinks  thai  the  cock  was 
called  Per&iiin  from  the  rcbeinblance  of  its  comb  lo 
the  Persian  covering  for  the  head  ;  hut  the  passage 
citetl  by  Atheneeus  from  Menodolus  assigns  a  much 
more  probable  reason.  —  Cock-fighting  became  in 
time  a  favourile  amuaemenl  among  the  Greeks. 
PImyaays  that  batiies  of  this  kmd  were  annnally  ex- 
hibited at  Pergamus,  in  tbe  same  manner  aa  com 
bats  of  gladiators.  Cock<fighta  were  also  repre- 
sented by  the  Greeks  on  coins  and  cut  stones. 
Various  means  were  also  employed  lu  increase  the 
irritability  and  courage  of  these  birds.  t>toscoridea 
and  Pliny  speak  of  a  pUint  named  adiantum  having 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  Garlie  was  also  given, 
as  we  are  told  by  Xenophon. — ^The  following  singu- 
lar description  of  the  cock  is  given  hy  Pliny  :  "  Af- 
ter the  peacock,  the  birds  which  are  uoBt  sensible 
to  glory  are  those  active  sentinels  wliich  Nature 
has  furnished  to  arouse  us  from  our  matio  slunt 
bers,  and  send  us  to  our  daily  occupations.  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  stars,  and  every  three  hours 
they  indicate  by  their  crowing  the  different  periods 
of  the  day.  They  retire  to  repose  with  the  setting 
sun,  and  from  the  fuurih  military  watch  they  recall 
us  loudly  to  our  cares  and  labours.  They  do  not 
b'ufTer  the  daylwaiu  to  surprise  us  without  timely 
warning.  Tlieir  erowing  announces  the  hour  of 
morning ;  and  the  crowing  itself  is  announced  by 
the  clapping  of  their  wings.  '  Each  farmyard  has 
its  peculiar  king ;  and  among  these  inonardis,  as 
among  princes  of  our  own  race,  empire  is  the  meed 
of  victory.  Tliey  appear  to  comprehend  the  design 
of  tliose  weapons  with  which  their  feet  are  arme<i 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  rivals  to  perish  in 
tbe  combat.  If  one  be  conqueror,  he  immediately 
sings  forth  his  triumph  and  proclaims  Ids  suprema- 
cy :  the  otlier  retreats  and  disappears,  ashamed  of 
his  defeat.  The  gait  of  the  cock  is  proud  and  com- 
manding ,  he  walks  with  bead  erect  and  elevated 
crest  AJone  of  all  birds,  he  habitually  looks  up  to 
the  sky,  raising  at  the  same  time  bis  curvtHl  and 
scythe-formed  tail,  and  inspiring  terror  in  the  lion 
himself,  that  most  intrepid  of  animals.  Some  uf 
these  birds  seem  actually  born  for  nothing  but  war- 
fare and  battles ;  some  havcTcndcrcd  the  countries 
which  produced  them  famous,  such  as  Khodes  and 
Tanagra.  The  second  rank  is  assigned  lo  those 
from  Melus  and  Chalcis — birds  truly  worthy  of  the 
homage  they  receive  from  the  Roman  purple  ! 
Their  repasts  are  solemn  presages ;  they  regulate 
daily  the  conduct  of  our  magistrates,  and  open  or 
close  to  ihcm  their  dwellings.  Tliey  prescnbe  re 
pose  or  movement  lo  the  Roman  fasrcs ;  they  com- 
mand or  prohibit  battles  ;  they  have  announced  all 
the  victories  gained  throughout  the  universe  ;  in  a 
word,  they  lord  it  over  the  masters  of  ihe  world. 
Their  very  entrails  and  fibres  are  not  less  agreeable 
to  the  gods  than  the  richest  viciima.  Their  pro- 
longed udtcs  in  the  evening,  and  at  extraordtniry 
hours,  constitute  pn'(*agps.  By  crowing  all  night 
long,  they  announced  lo  the  Bceotians  a  celebrated 
victory  over  the  Laoed«monian»  :  thus  did  the  di- 
viners interpret  it,  because  this  bird  never  crows 
when  he  is  conquered."* — The  cock  was  8acre<l  to 
Mars,  on  account  of  its  courageous  spirit  and  pBg- 
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^Miious  habits ;  and  also  to  ^sculapius,  to  Night, 
an<l  la  tlie  Larps.  It  wna  sacred  to  tlicse  lust  on 
Bcoount  of  its  vigilant  qualiliea. — It  rt^ntains  but  lu 
add,  that  the  ay.FKTpviliv  'Ivdwof  of  .-I-^Jinn  would  np- 
pcar  to  have  been  some  one  of  the  larger  Gulhnacex' 
of  India,  and  not  the  Turkey,  or  MtUagnx  iialitparo, 
allliough.  asAdaina  remark,  Darringlon  and  oihcrs 
roiilend  that  it  was  known  in  Africa  and  India  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America.' 
'  GAMK'LI  A  {yofiTjXia).  The  denies  and  phratries 
of  Atiira  possfis-sed  various  means  to  prevent  in- 
truders from  assuming  the  rights  of  citizens.  ( Vtd. 
Dui'REPHisis.)  Among  other  regulations,  it  wn^ 
ordained  ihat  every  bride,  previous  to  her  marriage, 
should  be  mtroduccd  by  ber  parenU  or  guardians  lo 
the  phrairia  of  licr  husband  (yaftjjTuav  i'lrifj  ywaUo^ 
th^fpnv*).  This  introduction  of  the  young  wnmfn 
was  accompanied  by  presents  to  their  new  jihra- 
tores,  wineb  were  called  ya^ij}}Ja*  Tbe  women 
were  enrolled  in  tbe  lists  of  the  pbrairies,  and  this 
enrolment  was  also  called  ya^ij/ia.  The  presents 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  a  feast  given  to  the 
phratorea,  and  the  pliratores,  iu  retum,  made  sonie 
offerings  to  the  gixls  on  behalf  of  the  young  bride* 
The  acceptance  of  the  presents,  and  the  ptniiisMnn 
lo  enrol  the  bride  in  the  registers  of  the  pliratna^ 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  she  was  ctin- 
Bidered  a  true  citizen,  and  that,  consequently,  her 
children  would  have  legitimate  claims  lo  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens.' 

Tauij>Ja  was  also  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  oHcred 
lo  Athena  on  the  day  previous  tti  the  marriage  of  a 
girl.  She  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  Ute  temple 
of  the  goddess  in  the  Acropolis,  where  tbe  offerings 
were  made  on  her  behalf 

Ttie  plural,  yofiriAiai,  was  used  to  express  wed- 
ding flnlemnities  m  general.^ 

GAMOS.     {Vvt.  Marruoe.  Crfbjc.) 

GAUSAPA,  C.AIJSAt'E,  ur  (iAUSAPLIM,  a  kind 
of  thick  cloth,  which  was  on  'one  side  very  woolly, 
andwastised  tocovcrtablest' beds,' and  by  persons (o 
>vrap  ibemselTes  up  after  taking  a  bath,^<*  or  in  gen- 
eral to  protect  themselves  against  rain  and  cold.'^ 
It  Wiis  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women.'*  It  como 
in  use  among  the  Romans  about  the  lime  of  Augus- 
tus." and  the  wealthier  Komans  had  it  made  of  the 
finest  wool,  and  mostly  of  a  purple  colour.  Tlie 
j^ausapum  seems,  however,  sometimes  to  have  been 
made  of  linen,  but  its  peculiarity  of  having  one  side 
more  woolly  than  the  other  always  remained  the 
same.'*  As  MarliaP*  calls  it  gau»apa  quadrata,  v/e 
nave  reason  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  plaid, 
it  was  alwaye,  /or  whatever  purpose  it  miglil  bo 
used,  a  square  or  oblong  piece  of  cloth." 

The  word  gausapa  is  also  sometimes  used  lo 
designate  a  thick  wtg,  such  as  was  made  of  the 
hair  of  Germans,  and  worn  by  the  fashionable  peo- 
ple at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.^*'  Persiua" 
ilao  applies  the  word  in  a  figurative  sense  to  a  thick 
ind  full  beard. 

GENESIA.     (Kiri.  FuNus.  p.  458.) 

♦GENISTA,  Spanish  Droom,  or  Sparlium  junce- 
im,  L.  It  grows  abundantly  in  most  parts  of  Italy, 
ind  the  peasants  weave  baskets  of  its  slender 
branches.  The  flowers  are  vei7  sweet,  last  lung, 
and  are  agreeable  lo  bees.  Pliny  says  it  was  uafd 
in  dyeini;.  but  he  means  the  Genitila  tinctona,  culled 
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hy  some  Wood -wax  and  Green-weed 
thinks  that  the  Spanish  Broom  might  be  used 
the  same  purixwe.* 

fiKNS.    This  word  contains  the  same  elrim 

.  as  tbe  Latin  genius  and  ^i.frf>.o,  and  as  tite  Gred 

I  y^/i^C-  yi-yv-ofiai,  tkc,  and  it  primardy  sij;nifie>i> 

I  Bat  ibo  word  has  numennis  bigmficattuns,  Hb 

have  either  a  very  remote  connexion  with  Uiis  \ 

primary  notion,  or  perha[^  none  at  all. 

Gens  sometimes  si^nities  a  whole  political 
muntty,  as  Gens  Laimurum.  Gens  Campanonip 
&.C. ;  though  it  is  probable  that  ii>  I  his  apphcali 
of  the  term,  Ihe  notion  of  a  distinction  of  race 
stock  is  implied,  or  at  least  the  nutiun  of  a  tot. 
of  per^ns  distinguished  from  other  totahiirs  fi; 
intermarriage  and  increase  of  their  numbers 
themselves  only.  Cicero'  speaks  of  "  (icntti  in 
TcraiT.  in  cititaUm  Tteeptd,  vt  Sainnanim,  Volrrtmi 
Hermcorum."  It  is  a  consequence  of  sueh  \twm\i 
(»f  gens,  rather  ihan*an  independent  meumng. 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  lo  express  a  peofi 
witli  reference  to  their  territorial  limits. 

The  meaning  of  Ihe  word  in  the  expressioQ 
fjentitim  is  explained  under  Jus. 

The  wonls  Gens  and  Gentiles  have  a  s 
meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Roman  law  and  in  i 
Roman  consiitulion.  Cicero*  has  preserved  ad 
nition  of  gentiles  which  was  giceo  hy  Scsvola  i 
pontifex,  and  which,  with  reference  Ui  the  lii 
must  be  considered  complete.  Those  were  gentdfl 
Rcronling  lo  Scecrola,  (I)  who  bore  the  same  a 
(2)  who  were  bom  of  freemen  (ing^mvi),  (3)  i 
itC  wbo.'^e  ancestors  had  been  a  slave,  and,  (4)  n 
bad  suflered  no  capitis  diminutio.  This  detinit 
contains  nothing  which  shows  a  common  bond  t 
union  among  gentiles,  except  the  possessioo  of 
common  name ;  but  those  w  ho  had  A  common  nt 
were  not  gentiles,  if  ihe  three  other  conditions 
tained  in  this  dHtinilinn  were  not  npplirabletolheil 
There  is  also  a  definition  of  geniilis  by  Kestui 
"  That  is  called  Gens  M\i&  which  is  com 
{eonjif.itur)  uf  many  famihie.  Geniilis  is  l»otb  a 
who  is  of  the  same  stock  (genus)  and  one  who 
called  hy  the  same  name  {Mtmili  nonuru),  as  Ciaeft 
says,  those  are  my  gentiles  who  are  called  by 
name."  **  GrntUis  dmlur  €t  tz  r.adtm  ^encn  ort^ 
et  ia  qui  simiti  nomine  appdlaluT."  Tlie  second 
is  sometimes  read  u/,  which  is  manifestly  not  I 
right  reading,  as  the  context  shows.  Besides, 
the  words  '*u/  is  qui  simiti  nomine  appellatur"  i 
to  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  '*ex  eodem  gend 
ortus,"  as  tbey  must  be  if  ut  is  the  true  n-Aii 
then  the  notion  of  a  common  jiame  is  viewed  as 
necessity  being  contained  in  the  notion  of  cotjib 
kin,  whereas  there  may  be  common  kin  wilb' 
common  name,  and  common  natnc  witliout  com 
kin,  Thns  neither  does  common  name  include 
coiiimun  kin,  tiur  does  commun  kin  include  all 
mnn  n?ime,  yet  each  includes  somethntg  thai  III 
other  includes. 

Wc  cannot  conclude  anything  more  from 
fieittir  of  Feslus  than  that  a  gens  contained 
fnmilis,  or  that  several  famiiiae  were  compi 
under  one  gens.    According  to  (he  dcfiniti 
sons  of  the  same  ^mtu  (kin)  were  gentiles, 
persons  of  the  same  name  were  gentiles.     H 
meant  to  say  that  ail  persons  of  the  same 
and  all  persons  of  the  same  name  were  gentdM, 
statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  definition  of 
pontifex ;  for  person-^  might  be  of  the  same  gen' 
and  might  have  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  cii' 
by  adoption,  or  adrogation,  or  by  emancipalton: 
all  these  cases  the  genus  would  remain,  for  the 
ural  relaliottship  was  not  affected  by  any  change 
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jari9tica1  status  of  a  person :  in  the  cues  of 
■doption  and  adrogation  the  name  would  he  luM.  in 
llie  case  uf  cmann[>(it ton  it  wouhl  be  retained.     IT 
the  definition  ul'  Ft'ttlud  means  ihal  among  those  of 
the  name  genus  there  may  he  gentiles,  and  amun^ 
those  ul'  the  same  name  gentiles  inny  also  be  in- 
cluded. Ins  definition  la  true ;   but  neither  pari  ul 
itie  deSnilion  is  ahsohitely  true,  nor,  ii"  Iwih  parts 
ij*  taken  together,  is  the  whole  definition  absolulc- 
Ij  iToe.     h  seems  as  if  the  definition  of  gcniilcs 
vts  a  iriatter  of  some  difficulty  ;  for  whtle  the  pos- 
mstnn  of  a  common  name  was  the  simplest  gen- 
ml  characteristic  of  f^entililas,  there  were  oltier 
flMdHionfl  which  were  wiually  essential 

.ime  of  iho  gens  was  always  Lliaracterixed 
rmjnalion  tii,  as  JuUa,  Cuniolia,  Valeria. 
■  ;..^;.  a  man  died  intestate' and  wilhmit  agnati, 
rijB  liunilia  {tiJ.  Fxhiiaa).  hy  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
QkMes.  came  lo  the  (^entiles  ;  and  Jn  iLe  case  of  a 
(nutic  {furioxvs)  who  had  no  guardians,  the  guard- 
anihip  of  itie  lunatic  and  his  propi'rty  belonged  Lo 
agnail  and  to  the  gentiles ;    to  the  latter,  wc 
presume,  in  case  the  former  did  not  exist. 
Lccordingty,  one  part  ol  the  jus  gentihtium  or  jus 
ilitatis  rulatcd  lo  succpssioiis  to  the  property 
it4>sLate«  u  ho  had  nu  agnuti.     A  notable  exain- 
a  dispute  on  this  aiibicci  hf  tucen  the  Cbutlit 
[Marcelli  is  mentioned  in  a  dilTiculc  passage  of 
The  Marcelli  claimed  the  inheritance  of 
ItesUte  son  of  one  of  the  liberti  or  freedmeo  of 
famdta  {»iirpe);  the  L'laudii  claimed  the  same 
ve  gentile  rights  isente).    The  Marcelli  wore 
lans.  and  betungcd  to  the  patrician  Claudian 
Niebuhr  observes  that  this  claim  of  tlio 
lii  is  inconsistent  with  Cicero's  detinition,  ac- 
to  which  no  descendant  of  a  frefidinancouid  i 
^^niilis ;  and  he  concludes  that  Ciceru  (that  is, ; 
rola)  must  haro  been  mistaken  in  this  part  of 
lition.     But  it  must  be  observed,  though  the 
tnilants  of  freedmen  might  have  no  claim  as 
the  members  of  a  gens  might,  as  such,  have 
against  them  ;  and  m  this  sense  the  descend- 
of  frecdmen    might   be  gentiles.     It    would 
Kan  as  if  the  MarceUi  united  to  defend  their  sup- 
posed paironal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  the  suns 
uf  freetlmeii  against  the  claims  of  the  gens  ;  for  tliu 
kvr  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the  inheritance  of  a 
iRedmaa  only,  who  died   intestate   and   without 
bin,  to  hJB  patron,  and  not  the  inherilanoe  of  the 
Kia  of  a  frctdman.    The  question  might  be  this: 
tfcrlher  the  law,  in  the  ease  supposed,  gave  the 
kseditaa  to  the  gens  as  having  a  right  parainount 
mfeepatronal  right.     It  may  he  Ihat  the  Marcelli 
included  in  the  Claudia  gene,  were  Rup- 
to  have  merged  their  patronal  rights  (if  tliey 
existed  in  the  case  in  dispute)  in  those  of  the 
Whether,  as  members  of  the  gens,  the  ple- 
MarcclU  would  take  as  geniiJes  what  they  lost 

ii«  may  be  doubted. 

ipsnerally  said  or  supposed  that  the  hcrodilas 

r&Be  to  a  gens  was  divideil  atnong  the  gen- 

nrhich  must  mean  the  heads  of  fainiliu'.    This 

be  BO :  at  least,  wo  must  concei\*e  Ihat  the 

Las.  at  one  prriod  at  least,  must  have  been  a 

to  the  members  of  the  gens  :  Cssar  is  said* 

been  deprived  of  his  genlilitiee  liereditates. 

determining  that  the  property  of  intestates 

'  ultimately  belong  to  the  gens,  the  law  of  the 

iTe  Tables  was  only  providing  fur  a  ease  which, 

civUixed  country,  is  provided  for  by  posi- 

;  thai  is,  the  right  lo  tlie  property  of  a  per* 

I  dies  wiitiout  having  disposed  uf  it,  or  leaving 

whom  the  law  recognises  as  eiuitled  in  it 

[g^B  had  thus  a  relation  to  the  gentiles  sini- 

thnt  which  subsists  in  modem  staiis  hetwern 

t.  fl>«  OrU..  f.,  30.>-2.  (SuvluB.,  Jal.,  1,) 


the  sovereign  power  and  persons  dying  intestal« 
and  without  lieirb  or  next  of  kin.  The  mode  in 
which  such  a  succession  was  applietl  by  the  gens 
was  probably  not  dctermiued  by  Uiw  ;  and  as  Lhe 
gens  was  a  kind  of  juristical  person,  analogous  to 
the  community  of  a  civitas.  ii  seems  not  unlixcly 
that  originally  inberilances  accrued  lo  the  gens  ffj 
ruck,  and  were  common  properly.  The  gens  must 
have  had  some  coininon  property,  such  as  sacella, 
&.C.  It  would  be  no  diiUcult  transition  lo  imagine, 
that  what  originally  belonged  to  the  gea«  as  such, 
was  in  the  course  of  lime  distribute  among  the 
members,  which  would  easdy  take  place  when  the 
familio!  included  in  a  gens  were  reduce^l  to  a  small 
number. 

There  were  certain  sacred  rites  («irra  gcntUUiu) 
which  belonged  to  a  gens,  to  the  observance  of 
which  all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  such,  were 
bound,  wlicther  they  were  members  by  binh,  adop- 
tion, or  adrogation.  A  person  was  freed  from  lhe 
observance  uf  such  sacra,  and  lost  the  privileges 
connected  with  his  genlUo  rights,  when  he  lost  his 
gens,  that  is,  when  he  was  adrogalcd,  adopted,  or 
even  emancipated ;  for  adrogation,  adopiiun,  and 
emancipation  were  accompanied  by  a  diminutio 
capitis. 

When  the  adoption  was  from  one  familia  into  an- 
other of  the  same  gens,  the  name  of  the  gens  was 
still  retained  .  and  when  a  sun  was  emancipated, 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  still  retained ;  and  yet, 
in  both  these  cases,  if  we  adopt  the  definition  of 
Scsevola,  the  adopted  and  em.incipaied  persons  lust 
the  gentile  rights,  though  they  were  also  freed  from 
the  gentile  burdens  {lacra).  In  the  case  of  adop- 
tion and  adrogation,  the  adoplcd  and  adrogated  per- 
.son  who  passed  into  a  familia  of  another  gens  must 
have  [mssed  into  the  gens  of  such  familia,  and  so 
must  have  acquired  the  rights  of  that  gens.  Such 
a  person  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminulio,  and  ite 
effect  was  to  destroy  his  former  gentile  rights,  to- 
gether with  the  rights  of  agnation.  The  gentile 
rights  were,  m  fact,  implied  in  the  rights  of  agnation, 
if  the  paterfamilias  had  a  gens.  Consequently,  he 
who  obtained,  by  adrogation  or  adoption,  the  nglits 
of  agnation,  obtained  also  the  gentile  rights  of  bis 
ailopted  father.  In  the  case  of  adrogation,  the  ad- 
rogated person  renounced  his  gens  at  the  Comitia 
Cunata,  which  solemnity  might  also  be  expressed 
by  tlie  term  "  sacra  deiestari,"  for  sacra  and  gens 
are  often  synonymous.  Thus,  in  such  case,  adro- 
gatio,  on  the  part  of  Uic  adopted  father,  eorrcs(Kind- 
ed  lo  dele^Latio  sacroruiu  uu  the  part  of  the  adroga- 
ted son.  This  detestalio  saerorum  is  probably  the 
same  thing  as  the  sucrurum  ahenatiu  mentioned  by 
Cicero.'^  It  was  lhe  duty  of  Uio  pontificcs  lo  look 
aller  the  due  observation  uf  the  gentile  sacra,  and 
to  SCO  that  ihcy  were  not  lost  '  Each  gens  seems 
to  have  had  its  peculiar  place  {aacetium)  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  sacra  gcnlilitia,  which  were  per- 
formed at  stated  times.  The  sacra  gentUilia,  as 
already  observed,  were  a  burden  on  the  members  of 
a  gcna  lu  Mutk.  The  saera  privata  were  a  charge 
on  the  property  of  an  individual ;  the  two  kinds  of 
sacra  were  thus  quii{"  distinct. 

According  to  the  iradiLional  accounts  of  the  old 
Rumtin  constitution,  the  genlea  were  subdivisions 
of  the  curiiE  analogous  lo  the  curia;,  which  were 
sulwlivisions  of  lhe  tribes.  There  were  ten  in  each 
curia!,  and,  consequently,  one  hundred  geiiles  in 
each  tribe,  and  three  hundred  in  the  three  tribes. 
Now  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  of  this 
original  distribution  of  ihe  pnpulatmn  into  tril>es, 
euris,  and  genles,  it  follows  ihal  there  was  no  ne- 
cessary kinship  among  Ihose  families  vvhich  belong' 
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eA  (6  ft  gtns.  Any  :T\0Te  than  among  those  famtlics 

which  bdunged  to  oiu-  curia. 

We  koow  nothing  hiMorirnlly  of  the  organtxation 
of  civil  society,  but  we  know  that  many  new  pohU- 
cal  hodies  have  been  orfraniKed  out  of  the  matpriaJs 
of  existing  pohtical  bodiea.  It  la  tiselesfi  to  conjec- 
ture vhal  was  the  orifpnal  organization  of  the  iio- 
laan  state.  Wc  must  take  the  tradition  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us.  Hi'*  tradition  is  not,  that  famihie 
related  by  blood  were  formed  into  genlcs,  that 
these  gentes  were  formed  into  curi»,  that  Iheae  cu- 
rie were  formed  into  trrl>c8.  Such  a  tradition 
would  contain  its  own  refutation,  for  it  involves  the 
notion  of  the  constmctinn  nf  a  Itody  politic  by  the 
Aggregation  of  families  into  unities,  and  by  farther 
combmations  of  theae  new  unities.  The  tradition 
is  of  three  fundamental  parts  (in  whatever  manner 
formed),  and  of  the  divi^tions  of  them  into  smaller 
parts.  The  wnallcst  political  divtsion  is  gens.  No 
farther  division  is  made,  an>^  thus,  of  necessity, 
when  wo  come  to  consider  the  component  parts  of 
gpns,  wa  cume  to  consider  the  individuals  com- 
prir^ed  in  it.  According  to  the  fundiimenlnl  prinrt- 
plea  of  Konian  law,  the  individuals  urmngt*  ihr-m- 
sclvea  into  famUiie  under  their  respective  palrcs- 
fainiliK.  It  follows,  that  if  the  distribution  of  the 
people  was  effected  by  a  division  of  the  larger  into 
amaller  parta,  there  cotUd  be  no  noeessary  kin  among 
the  familie  of  a  gens ;  for  kinship  among  all  the 
members  of  a  gens  could  only  be  effected  by  select- 
ing kindred  familis,  and  forming  them  into  a  gens. 
If  the  gens  was  the  result  of  subdivision,  the  kin- 
ship of  the  original  members  of  such  gens,  when- 
ever it  existed,  must  have  been  accidental, 

There  is  nu  proof  that  the  Romans  considered 
that  there  wns  kinship  among  the  familiie  originally 
included  in  a  gens.  Yet  aa  kinship  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnntio,  and,  conspquentty,  of  gen- 
tile rights,  when  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminu- 
tio,  it  IS  easy  to  see  how  that  which  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnatic,  and,  consequently,  of  gen- 
tile rights,  might  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  definition 
otgcnlilis,  and  ho  so  extended  as  to  cnmpTPhenil  a 
supposed  kinship  ami^ng  the  original  members  of 
the  gens.  The  word  gfus  itself  wotilil  also  favour 
such  a  supposition,  cepecially  as  the  word  genus 
seems  to  be  ollen  ust:d  in  the  same  smse.*  This 
iiotion  of  kinship  appears  also  to  be  confinncd  hy 
the  fact  of  the  membcra  of  the  gens  being  distin- 
guished hy  a  cuitmiun  nHmi%  as  Cornelia.  Jnlia,  &c. 
But  many  circumslaiirr.'*  bptfides  Itinl  tit'  a  common 
origin  may  have  given  a  common  name  to  the  gen- 
tiles ;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  nothing  more  strange 
in  all  the  gentiles  having  a  common  name,  than 
there  being  a  common  name  for  all  the  members  of 
a  curia  and  a  tribe. 

As  the  gentea  were  subdivisions  of  the  three  an- 
efent  tribes,  the  popuUis  (in  the  ancient  sense)  nionr 
bad  gentes,  so  that  to  be  a  p:itrician  and  to  have  a 
gens  were  synanymmis;  ami  thus  we  find  the  ex- 
pressions gens  and  pulrieit  constantly  united.  Vet 
It  appears,  as  in  the  ease  already  cited,  that  some 
gentes  contained  plcbeiim  familia*.  which  it  is  con- 
jectured had  their  origin  in  marriages  l)ciwcen  pa- 
tricians and  [)leheians  before  there  was  connnbiuin 
between  them.  AA'hen  the  lex  was  carried  which 
established  couniihiLim  betw^ecn  the  plehs  and  the 
palrcs,  It  was  alleged  that  this  measure  would  con- 
found tlie  gentile  rights  (;ui'a  getitium*).  Before 
this  conuubium  existed,  if  a  gentilis  married  a  wom- 
an not  a  gentilis,  it  followed  that  the  children  could 
not  be  genlUcs ;  yet  they  might  retain  the  gentile 
name,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  fiunity  might  be 
gentile  without  the  gentile  pririleges.     Such  mar- 
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rtages  would,  in  efTect.,  introdoise 
does  not  appear  how  this 
giving  to  a  marriage  betweea  ■ 
woman  not  gentdia,  the  legal  eluwacter  oC 
um  ;  the  eirecl  of  the  legal  etkaage  «sa  to  |(tivi 
children  the  gentilitaa  of  their  Cuber.     h  m 
times  said  that  the  efTect  of  this  tex  was  to 
the  gentile  rights  to  the  pleba,  whidi  b  aa 
ty ;  for,  aooording  tu  the  ixpressiOB  of  Utf,' 
IS  confomiable  to  a  sinci  principle  of  Rnom 
"pat rem  seqountur  liberie*'  and  tlte  cfafldrca 
plebeian  man  could  only  bc~  plebeian      BefiMi 
passing  of  thia  lex,  it  may  be  interred,  thai  if  •) 
trician  woman  married  out  of  her  gens  (e  geatt^l 
patrihus  enup^it),  it  was  no  marriage  at  alJ.aali 
the  childrt'n  nf  surh  marriage  were  not  in  the 
of  their  father,  and,  it  Ecems  a  necessary 
quence,  not  Koman  citizens.    The  effect 
the  same,  according  to  the  strict  principles  of! 
man  law,  if  a  plel>eian  manied  a  patrician 
before  there  was  eonnubium  between  thera 
lIUTc  was  no  eonnubium,  there  was  no  l< 
ringe,  and  the  offspring  were  not  citizens, 
the  thing  complained  of  by  Canuleius.*     It 
appear,  then,  bow  such  marriages  will  at 
plebeian  familiiV  being  contained  in  patrician  | 
unless  we  suppose  that  when  the  children 
tile  man  and  a  plebeian  vroman  twk  ihe  name 
ihe  father,  and  followed  Ihe  condition  of  ihe 
ihf'y  were  in  some  way  or  other,  not  easy  to 
plain,  considered  as  citizens  and  plebeians'    Bat' 
Ibis  be  so,  what  would  he  the  status  of  the  cbt 
of  a  patrician  woman  by  a  plebeian  man  ! 

Niebuhr  assumes  that  the  membeia  of  the 
(gentiles)  were  hound  tu  assist  their  indigml 
Iowa  in  bearing  extraordinary  burdens  ;  bat  thb 
aertkm  is  founded  on  the  inierpreiaiion  given  loi 
words  Tttix  Y^irt  -Tpotr^KovTa^  of  Dionysius,*  «li| 
have  a  simpler  and  more  obvious  meaning, 
ever  probability  there  may  be  in  the  assumption 
Niebuhr.  as  fuunde^l  on  the  passage  above  cite^ 
and  one  or  two  other  passages,  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  a  thmg  demonslnited. 

A  hundred  new  ineniherB  were  added  to  the  sen- 
ate by  the  first  Tarrpiin  These  were  the  repw- 
sentaiives  of  the  Luceres^  the  third  and  inferior 
irihe,  which  is  indicated  hy  the  geules  of  Ibis  triba 
being  called  Mtriores  by  u-ay  of  being  distinguidW 
frrnn  the  older  gentes,  Majores.  of  the  Hamoea  ai 
Titles,  a  distinction  which  appears  lo  have  brei 
more  than  nominnl.  (Vid  Sexatcs.)  S*e  Iheeo 
rious  letter  of  Cicero  to  Preitus.* 

If  the  gentes  were  such  subdivisions  of  s  mrit. 
as  already  stated,  it  may  be  asked  what  is  mntnt 
by  new  gentes  being  introduced  among  the  i'  r 
for  this  undoubtedly  took  place,  Tul!u5  H-^m  '■■•: 
incorporiUed  the  Julii,  ServUii,  and  others  .-.r  -i' 
the  Patriejj,  and,  consequently,  among  Ibt-  >; 
The  Chuidii  were  a  Sabine  gens,  who,  it  was  ijitirj 
were  rccrrveil  among  the  pairicii  afier  the  hnnii 
luent  of  the  kings,  A  recent  wnier  (GoeiUing) 
tempts  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  assuming, 
cording  to  his  interpretation  of  DionyBius,*  a  dii 
ion  of  the  cnrise  into  ten  decunir,  and  by  the  far 
assumption  of  an  Indefinite  number  of  genKS 
each  decuria.  Consistently  with  this,  he 
a  kinship  among  the  members  of  the  same  gHk% 
accortling  to  which  hypothesis  the  several  pati«N 
familitH  of  such  gens  must  have  descended,  or 
clamed  descent,  from  a  common  ancestor.  Thus 
the  ptmea  would  be  nothing  more  than  a^grygstps 
nfkinlred  families;  and  it  must  have  beeneoninved. 
in  mtiking  the  division  into  decuria*.  that  -n'  ' 
members  of  a  gens  (thus  understood)  mu^f 
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&n  incluilcd  in  the  same  (U-ruria     But  to  aKsiiino 

Uus  i^  nulhint^  mure  than  1o  say  that  the  pulitical 

«v-tri.i  was  lormed  by  begmnrng  wjth  ogcr<'g>i'K>ns 

■•s;   for  if  1  lie  uliiinate  political  dividiuii, 

ii'.<         -inK,  wa&  to  consist  of  a^'gregates  of  geulcs 

*!»»  umler^iooil),  &ucb  arrangi'meui  could  only  be 
tcted  by  making  nggregation  of  families  Ihe  basis 
tlio  political  ayatom.  and  then  ascending  from 
them  to  decunae,  from  decuritB  to  curiv,  and  from 
lu  tribes  ;  a  proceeding  which  is  mconsistent 
&ayrng  that  tbe  curiae  were  subdivided  into  de- 
;,  for  ihi«  mode  uf  cxpresaion  miplies  that  the 
were  furmed  before  the  dccunie.     But  the  in- 
:Uon  jf  rjew  genlcs  is  conceivable  even  on  the 
its  :r  the  gen»  being  a  mere  political  divis- 
If  tbe  number  was  ungmally  limited,  it  is  per- 
consieteiit  with  what  we  kjiow  of  the  Roman 
Litution,  winch  was  always  in  a  state  of  pro- 
Ive  change,  to  suppose  thai  the  Birict  rule  of 
Iition  was  soon  neglected.    Now  if  a  new  genu 
intmdiK^cd,  it  must  have  been  ftsaimilated  to 
by  havHig  a  di&tinolive  name  ;  and  if  a 
igncrs  wen^  ftdinillcd  as  a  gens,  it  is 
...  .lial  they  would  lake  the  name  of  &ume 
ibtd  person  among  them,  who  might  be 
lead  of  a  family  consisting  of  many  brandies. 
With  a  numcroaa  body  of  retamers.     And  this 
10  Ikciier  tradition  as  to  the  patrician  Claudii, 
came  to  Kume  with  Atta  Claudius,  their  head 
pnHcqtM)^  allcT  the  expulsion  of  tlio  kings, 
were  co-optati'd  (co-vptati)  by  the  patres  among 
ilricii  ;  which  is  the  same  thing  ns  sjiying  thnt 
immigrating  iMxly  was  recognihed  as  a  Human 
According  to  the  tradition,  Atta  Claudius 
ived  a  tract  of  land  fur  hia  chenta  on  the  Aaio, 
La  piece  of  burying-ground,  under  the  CapiKri,  was 
EQ  10  hira  by  the  state  (puthce).    According  to 
lal  cuostitiitiun  of  a  gens,  the  possession 
ion  bur}'ing-place,  and  the  gentile  right 
lent  therein,  were  a  part  ol  the  gentile 

lis  probable  that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the 

;r  notion  of  a  gens  and  ils  rights  were  ill  un- 

'  ;  and  still  later,  owing  to  the  great  chan- 

in  tlie  conBtitution,  and  the  extinction  of  so 

ly  ftncient  genles.  the  traces  of  the  jus  gentiliii- 

wrre  nearly  elVaced.     Thus  we  find  thai  the 

^na  and  famdia  are  used  indilTerenUy  by 

wnLers,  Uiough  Livy  carefully  distinguishes 

.The  "  elder  Phny  epeaks  of  the  sacra  Sor- 

liae  i  Macrobius  of  the  sacra  famiJia:  Clau- 

lilio;,  Juhffi,  Cornelia: ;  and  an  ancient  in- 

mendous  an  y£dituus  and  a  S^cerdos  Ser- 

liie,  though  those  were  all  wtdl-known  an- 

Ites,  and  these  sacra,  in  tliu  mure  correct 

of  the  older  writers,  would  certainly  have 

:ra  genlilitia."' 

of  Gams  (the  age  of  the  AntoninesV 

itilttium  had  en^rely  fallen  into  disuse/ 

ail  ancient  mslUulion,  which  formed  an  in- 

pirt  of  the  old  conBtitution,  and  was  lung 

loi:i;th<.T  by  the  conservative  power  of  religious 

(tiidually  lost  its  primitive  character  in  the 

l,which  ciri^umstances  impressed  on  the  form 

nan  state,  and  was  finally  extinguished. 

Ford  Gens  has  recently  been  rendered  in 

»y  the  word  Hoasc^  a  tcnn  which  hEis  here 

iely  neglected,  as  it  is  not  necessary, 

inly  lead  to  misconception. 

Ibject  of  the  gens  is  discussed  with  great 

both  by  Nicbuhr*  and  by  iVLolden.' 

!WB  of  Gotitliiig  are  contained  m  his  Gex- 

TiV,  I.i-S   ((.v.,  Ua^  ii.,  M.— V^ll.  Pn*rr.,  ii., 

Ciorta.— Li».,  iv.,  3.-1.1.,   n-,  40.— Virml, 

^TD*.)— >■  (Sungnf,  ZaiUctirift,  ii.,  366-)— 4.  (Guai, 

r.>— ft.  (UlsCof  Rums.  vol.  1.)— 0.  (llift.  of  Room,  pub* 

^  lh«  SwDBtj  fu(  tb«  DifToiiua  of  Uteful  Kaciwlwlfa.) 


chtrhle  der  Rom.  SUainverftUMun/^,  Halle,  1S40  Se€ 
also  Savigny.  Zrituchttft,  ii..  p.  380,  &c.,  and  Unler- 
holziier,  Zaisc/in/l,  v,,  p.  119. 

♦GENTIA'NA  {ytvrtavd).  Gentian,  or  Bilter 
wort,  denvmg  its  name  from  Gentius,  a  king  of 
Illyricutn,  who  first  discovered  iu  properties.  All 
theplantsofthefamily  of  Gentianaceie  are  most  use- 
ful in  medicine,  on  account  of  the  pure,  intetiae  bitter 
which  they  contain.  According  to  Pliny,  the  beat 
kind  of  Gentian  was  obtained  from  lUyricum.  U 
wub  found  altio  in  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
m  moist  grounds.^  According  to  motlem  botiinical 
writers,  the  genttanaceous  plants  are  found  chieOy 
m  mountainous  situations,  **  where  they  breathe  a 
pure  and  mrelied  air,  are  exposed  to  bnghl  light 
dunng  the  short  summers  of  such  regions,  and, 
although  fixed  during  winter  in  plac^^s  intensely 
cold,  >et  are  so  well  prepared  to  resist  it  by  the 
wanuth  of  iheir  suoimer,  and  so  much  protected  by 
theanow  which  covers  them,  as  to  suffer  no  injury." 
The  yfvTiavd  of  Bioacorides  is  the  (ientiaHa  luUs. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  earlier  cum- 
mcntators,  and  whicli  is  adopted  by  Adams,  though 
Sprengcl  remains  undecided." 

GKNTILKS.     (V'id.  Gens.) 

GKNTI'LITAS.     ( Vtd.  Geks.) 

UEOMOUOI  (ytufiopot,  Doric  yofwpot)  is  the 
name  of  the  second  of  the  three  classes  into  which 
'Hieseus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.'  This  class  was,  together  with  the  lliird, 
the  6t}fuovpyoi,  excluded  from  the  great  civU  and 
pncitly  otticea,  whicli  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
eupatrids,  iflt  that  there  was  a  great  di&liiiclion  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  two  inferior  classes.  We 
IHiesess,  however,  no  means  to  ascertain  any  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  relation  in  which  the  yn^fiO' 
poL  Stood  to  the  two  other  classes.  Tbe  name  may 
cither  signify  independent  land-owncns,  or  peasants 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  others  as  tenants.  The 
yiiifiofioi  have,  accordingly,  by  some  writers  been 
thought  to  be  free  land-owners,  while  others  have 
conceived  them  to  have  been  a  class  of  tenants.  It 
aecma,  however,  inccutsislent  with  the  state  of  af- 
fairs 111  AttLca,  as  wtU  as  with  the  manner  in  whinL 
llie  name  yeuff'^fttn  was  used  in  other  (irrrk  stales, 
Li>  suppose  ihiit  ihe  whole  class  consisted  of  the  lat- 
ter only  ,  there  were,  undoubtedly,  among  Ihem  a 
considerahle  number  of  freemen,  who  cultivated  their 
own  lands,*  but  had  by  their  birth  no  claims  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles.  Wc  do  not 
hear  of  any  political  distinctions  between  tbe  ycufio- 
pot  and  the  ArjfKovpyai :  and  it  may  cither  be  that 
there  existed  none  at  all.  or,  if  there  were  any  ori- 
ginally, that  ihey  gradually  vanl&hcd.  This  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  Diony&ius^  only  mentions 
two  classes  of  Atticans ;  one  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  patricians,  the  other  to  liie  plebeians.' 

Jq  Sanios  the  name  yiu^opoi  was  applied  lo  the 
oligarchicAl  party,  consisting  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful.'  in  Syracuse  the  aristocratical  party 
was  likewise  called  ycufivpai  or  ya/iopot,  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  d^uoj.' 

GEPHIIRA.      (ViJ.  Beidoe.) 

•OERA'NIUM  tyf'povioi'),  the  Geranium.  "The 
distinguishing  character  of  this  order  is  to  have  a 
fruit  compost  of  five  cocci  or  cases,  connected  with 
as  many  thin  flat  styles,  con.sohdalcd  round  a  long 
conical  beak."    From  tlie  resemblance  which  tlus 

].  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  XXV.,  7.— Diiwror.,  iii.,  3.— Id.,  lii.,  191.— 
Adnim.  Appetul.,  i.  t.)— S.  (Ailiiri».L  c..)— S.  [Plut.,  Th*«.,85 
— P.illm,  Uiiom.,  riii.,  III.)— 4.  {Timcua,  Glontir.,  *.  »-7'w 
ffilptfi.- Vklclunurad  Herod.,  ».,  77.)— 5.  (ii.,  8.]— «.  (Tliirl- 
M«ll,  Hilt,  of  Grvec*,  ii.,  p.  14.  — WacJiMinilli,  IloUco.  Alter- 
thunuk..  i.,  1.  p.  331,  ic— I'liitnir.  l)citt«xr,  Ar.-,  p.  10.— Till- 
maaD,  Cnocb.  SUiii«t.,  p.  S75,  A:c.»— 7.  (Tlmcyd.,  Tiii.,  11.  — 
Plut..  QuMl.  Rum.,  p.  303.  — MUIlcr,  litn..  i.i.,  I,  4.)— «.  (R*' 
rod.,  wii.,  154,  —  IIr«yob..  »-  t.  jm^w.— MUlkr,  I>or.,  tii.,  1,  i 
— caller,  Ufl  SilUDt  Ung.  Sjrractu.,  f.  0,  dtc.) 


GERANOS. 


GEUOIISIA. 


beak  hears  to  that  of  a  crane  {yepavo^)  nriscs  the 
name  of  ilie  order.  The  first  species  of  Dioscorides 
is  the  Geranium  tuberosum,  Stblhurp  found  ttiia  in 
Crete,  occurring  vtry  fre^iueiiily  Hiiiong  tlie  stand- 
ing  grain,  and  also  in  Arcadia  The  second  species 
of  the  Greek  writer  ij.  according  to  Bauhiri,  the  Ge- 
j-uniunii  rotundtfoltum ;  hut  .^prengfl.  an  Adams  re- 
Qiarka,  is  undecided  boiwecn  it  and  the  Erodium 
maitahmdet}  Phny  states"  that  the  Geranium  was 
called  by  some  authors  Myrrht*,  by  others  Myrtia. 
In  Ibis,  according  to  F<^e,*  he  is  altogether  wrong, 
Iho  Myrrhis  of  Dioscoridcs  being  a  very  different 
plant.  Equally  erroneous  is  his  account  of  the  me- 
dicinal properties  of  the  Geraniuni.  Pliny's  first 
species  is,  according  t<-  Billerheck,  the  G.  moxcha- 
fum, called  aiso  Circtu  t'lum  moschalum-  Th(Mnod- 
cm  Greeks  call  it  fio<Jiio?MX<ii'ov.  Sibthorp  found  it 
in  Argolis.* 

•GER'ANOS  (y/povof ),  the  Crane,  or  Ardea  Gnu, 
L.  The  natural  history  of  the  common  Crane  is 
given  very  accurately  by  Aristotle  and  .lllian.  Ho- 
mer alludes  to  the  autumnal  migration  of  cranes  in 
the  third  hook  of  the  Iliad  ;  Oppian  mixes  togeth- 
er the  circumstances  of  the  spring  and  autum- 
nal migrations.*  "  The  Cranes,"  observes  Grifliih, 
"  though  ahorigines  of  the  North,  visit  the  temper- 
ate regions,  and  advance  towards  those  of  the 
South.  The  ancients,  seeing  them  arrive  altcrnaie- 
ly  from  both  extremities  of  the  then  known  world, 
named  them  equally  Birdj  af  Scythia  and  Btrdt  of 
Libya,  As  they  were  accustomed  to  alight  m  large 
flocks  in  Thessaly,  Plato  has  denominated  that 
ctnintry  the  Pasture  of  tht  Cranes.  Their  fabled 
cnmhaia  with  the  pigmies  are  well  known.  The 
Cranes,  quitting  Sweden,  Scolland,  tlie  Oreades, 
Podolia,  Lithuania,  and  all  nonhern  Kurope,  come 
in  the  autumnal  season,  and  si.4tle  in  Wiv.  marshy 
part*  of  France,  Italy,  i3tc-,  pass  thence  into  aiill 
more  southern  regions,  and,  returning  in  the  spring, 
bury  themselves  anew  in  the  cold  bosom  of  the 
North.'*  A  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  haljiis 
of  these  birds  has  led  many  oft  he  commentators 
on  Anacrcon  into  error.  The  poel.  in  one  of  liia 
odes,  speaks  of  the  journeying  ofthe  Crane  to  other 
climes  as  one  of  the  signs  of  returning  spring.  This 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  di.'|>arturc  of  the 
bird  from  its  home,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  return  from 
southern  regions  is  meant  to  he  indicated.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  departure  of  the  Cranes  for  the  North 
is  the  commeneeinent  of  spring;  they  prefer  the 
summer  of  the  North,  since  a  moderate  degree  of 
temperature  appears  to  agree  with  them  best.  The 
clamorous  noise  of  these  birds  in  their  annual  mi- 
rrationa  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Thus,  besides  the  Greek  poets  already  mentJoDcd, 
Virgil  has  the  following : 

*'  Quoits  sub  nubibus  a'ris 
Strymonia  dant  eigna  gyuts,  alqut  aJh/^a  tranant 
Cam  somtUyfugiuntquc  Notos  damorc  secundi?.'^ 
The  various  inflections  of  their  flight  have,  from 
ancient  times,  been  regarded  as  presages  of  the 
weather,  and  indicatioiia  of  almosplieric  tempera- 
lore.    Their  erics  in  the  dayltme  arc  ominaus  of 
rain.    More  noisy  clamours  announce  lUo  coming 
tempest;  a  steady  and  elevated  tliglit  in  the  morn- 
ing forebodes  serene  weather ;  a  lower  ihght,  or  a 
retreat  to  the  earth,  is  the  symptom  of  a  stonn. 
Hence  Virgd,'  in  speaking  of  the  coming  tempest, 
oh»  'prcs, 

'*  lilum  suTgentertit  vallibus  imis 
Aeriafugtre  grucs.'^ 


1.  (DtOMwr,  ill..  191.— AcUiru,  AP[wnd..  •.  t.)-!  CH.  N., 
txri^  no— >•    (wtPlin.,  I.  C.I— 4.    (BillTtwJi,  Plnmi  Clawc*, 

rl75.>— 5.  (li'Mn-.  11-.  >.  3.— Oi-piati,  HJ.,  I.,  820.— AUiudii, 
ppcnd..  1.  *.)— 0.  (Geor., '%.,  374-3.) 
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The  flesh  of  the  young  is  delicate ;  it  used  to 
stitute  one  of  the  dishes  at  the  banquets  of  R<iai% 
and  was  sold  in  the  markets  of  that  city. 
Crane  is  said  to  l>e  a  lung-lired  bird.     The  phllc 
pher  Leontcus  Ttiomo-iii),  accordmg  tu  Panlos  J»j 
vius,  kept  one  alive  for  forty  yeara.'*' 

GERMA'M.     (Vid.  GooNATi.) 

GEROU'SIA  iyepovaia).     In  connexion  with  \3ta 
subject,  tt  is  proposed  to  give  a  general  view  oi  tt 
Spartan  constitution,  and  to  cxplatn  the  funcuons  < 
its  legislative  and  administrative  elements     In 
later  ages  of  Spartan  historj-ponc  of  the  mofi  pni 
iiient  of  these  was  the  college  of  the  f 
but,  as  an  account  of  the  pphoralty  i- 
separate  article  (vu^.  EriioBi).  we  shall  ■ 
inquiries  to  the  kings,  the  yipovn^  or  cnuncilk 
and  the  tKnAnaia,  or  assembly  of  8partnn  frennciuj 

I.  The  Kings.  The  kingly  authonly  of 
was,  as  It  (3  well  known,  coeval  with  the 
mcnt  of  the  Dorians  m  the  i'eIoponne*us,  audi 
fined  to  the  descendants  of  Aristodctnus, 
the  Heracleid  leaders,  under  whom,  accoi 
the  Spartan  legend,  the  conquest  of  Ijaoor 
achieved.  To  him  were  born  twin  jMtns,  Em 
nes  and  Proclcs ;  ami  from  Ihw  cause  aron 
diarchy,  or  divided  royalty,  the  V>vcreignty 
always  shared  by  the  representatives  of  the  tt 
families  which  claimed  descent  from  them  ;■ 
precedence  in  point  of  honour  was.  however, 
ed  to  the  older  branch,  who  were  called  Aeiad^ 
the  younger  house  was  styled  Kurj'pontidcs.  fr« 
certain  alleged  descendants  of  the  twin  hroll 
Such  was  the  national  legend  -,  but,  as  we  read 
the  sanction  of  the  Pytliian  oracle  was  procitredl 
the  arrangement  of  llie  diarchy, •  we  may  cow 
that  it  was  not  altogether  fortuitous,  but  ntthertl 
work  of  policy  and  design  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  unfn 
able  llial  the  nobles  Wduld  gladly  avail  ther 
of  an  opfHtrtunily  to  weaken  the  royal  authority' 
dividing  It. 

The  descent  of  the  Spartan  kings  from  the 
tional  heroes  and  leaders  contributed  in  no 
degree  to  support  their  dignity  and  honour;  and 
is,  perha|is,  from  lliis  cireumstanre  partly  that 
were  considered  as  heroes,  and  enjoyed  a 
religious  respect.*  The  honours  paid  to  them  w< 
however,  of  a  simple  and  heroic  character,  stjch' 
a  Spartan  might  give  without  derugatmg  from^" 
own  dignity  or  forgetting  his  self-respect, 
we  are  told  that  the  kini^s  united  the  chai 
priest  and  king,  the  priesthoods  of  Zeus  Ul 
and  ilie  Lftcedu^monian  Zeua  being  filled  by 
and  that,  in  llicir  capacity  of  national  high-pi 
they  ulliciated  at  all  the  puMic  sacrifices  oflcredi 
bL'lialf  of  the  stale.'  Moreover,  they  were  anf 
provided  with  the  means  for  exercising  the 
virtue  of  hospitality  ;  for  this  purpose,  pubUc 
main  Innds  were  assignetl  to  them  in  the  dj 
the  (wrioeci,  or  proviticiiil  subjects,  and  cei 
qnisitps  belonged  to  them  whenever  any  animal 
slain  in  sacrifice.  Besides  this,  the  kings  were 
titled  to  various  payments  in  kind  (waouv  rwv 
uTTo  ToKov  xolpov),  thiit  ihcy  might  never  be  io' 
of  victims  to  sacrifice,  in  nddilioo  to  whi< 
receivc<l,  twice  a  month  from  the  stale,  aa< 
TsXciov,  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Apoll 
(hen  served  up  at  the  royal  table.  Whenever.) 
any  of  the  citizens  made  a  public  sacrifice  tO' 
gods,  the  kings  were  invited  to  the  feast,  and  fat 
oured  above  the  other  guests  :  a  double  poriioa 
food  was  given  to  them,  and  il»ey  commeaced 
libations  to  the  gods.*    All  theoe  dislincttoosi 


1.   (CnfBth'f  CyTntf,  yqI.  riii.,  p-  47f»,  Ac.)— 2.  fl 
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and  antitjuateO  cliamoter,  and,  so  fur  as  they 
ve  thai  Lhfi  Spartan  aovereigrty  was  a  ron- 
on  (tf  ihv  heroic  or  Hotiieric.     Tlie  dislinc- 
ari'I  pnvilerw  grnnted  lo  tlift  kinjf  as  fom- 
ax  of  the  for  ics  in  war.  lead  lo  the  same  con- 
I.     llieae  were  greater  than  he  enjoyed  at 
He  was  guarded  hy  a  body  of  100  chnatii 
Ind  his  table  was  maintained  at  llic  puMic  ex- 
;  he  might  sacrifice  in  his  s.icerdotal  capacity 
ly  victims  aa  ho  chuse,  the  skins  and  backs 
h  were  liw  ptrrquisitcs  ;  and  lie  wna  assislpd 
lany  subnnlmaltMjtTict'ra,  tbnt  he  had  Dothing 
do  except  to  act  as  priest  and  atrategus.* 
accessioa  aod  deniiae  of  the  Spartan  kings 
larked  by  observances  of  an  Oriental  charac- 
Thc  farmer  event  was  signalized  by  a  remi»- 
aU  debts  due  from  private  individuals  to  the 
r  the  king  ;  and  on  the  death  of  a  kin^,  tlic 
solemnities  were  celebrated  by  tht*  whole 
Knity.    There  was  a  general  mourninfj  for  ten 
laring  which  all  pubho  Imiiiness  was  suspend- 
braemen  went  round  the  country  to  carry  the 
aod  a  ti.\ed  number  of  the  perioeci.  or  pro- 
ts,  was  obliged  to  come,  from  alt  parts  of  the 
y  to  the  city,  where,  with  the  Sp^nnns  and 
and  their  A'lves,  to  the  number  of  many 
tnds,  they  made  loud  lamontatinns,  and  pro- 
Id  the  virtues  of  the  decease^l  king  as  superi- 
OBC  of  all  liis  predecessors.' 

parisoo  with  their  dignity  and  honours,  the 
utional  powers  of  the  kings  were  very  limit- 
I  fact,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  pos- 
any ;  for,  though  they  presided  over  the  cuun- 
yf(wvrrc  as  dpxayirai^  or  principes  tenatiut^ 
B  king  of  the  elder  house  probably  had  a  aast- 
le  (a  supposition  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  thinks 
irbaps  reconcile  the  difference  between  He- 
I.  ri.,  57»  and  Thucydidcs.  i.*  20),  siill  the 
»reacb  counted  Ibr  nn  more  than  that  of  any 
■eoatur:  when  idiacnt,  their  pbce  was  sup- 
nd  their  proxies  tendered  by  the  councillors 
ere  most  nearly  related  to  ihem,  and  ihcre- 
a  Heracleid  family.  Still  the  kings  had  some 
int  prerogatives  ;  thus  ihey  had.  in  common 
Iher  nugistrates,  the  n^ht  of  addressing  the 
bly ;  besides  this,  llicy  sat  in  a  separate 
their  own,  where  they  gave  judgment  in 
of  heiresses  claimed  by  different  parties : 
Hon  lormerly  exercised  by  the  kings  at  Athens, 
nrard  transfcmid  to  the  archon oponymus* 
pbo  appointed  ittu  four  "  PyLtiidiis,"  whose 
to  go  as  messengers  fo  consult  the  g<Kl 
Adoptions  also  took  place  in  their  prea- 
ey  held  a  court  in  all  cases  connected 
^  maintenanco  of  the  public  roads ;  probably 
capacity  of  generals,  and  as  suponnteudenis 
InKoroourse  with  foreign  nations.'  In  foreign 
indeed.  Iheir  prerogatives  were  consjdera- 
oa  Ihcy  were  the  cotnmanders  of  tho  Spar- 
les,  and  had  tlie  privilege  of  nominating  from 
the  citizens  (wrsons  to  act  as  "  proxciii,"  or 
I  and  entertainers  of  foreigners  visiting 
Hut  their  chref  power  wjis  in  war ;  for 
liey  had  once  crossed  the  bordejs  of  Laconia 
mand  of  troops,  their  authority  became  un- 
<-  They  could  send  out  and  assemble  annies, 
4l  ambassadors  to  colIe<-t  money,  and  refer 
applied  to  themselves  for  justice  to  the 
appointed  for  that  purpose*  Two 
,  accompanied  the  kings  on  their  ex- 
i.  but  those  magistrates  had  no  authority 
(tre  with  the  kings'  operations  :  they  simply 


watched  over  the  proceedings  of  the  anny.'  Mor*. 
over,  them  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kings  were,  on 
their  return  homp,  accountable  for  llieir  conduct  sii 
generals,'  and  more  ':si»ccial|y  after  the  increase  oj 
the  ephoral  authority,  Their  military  power,  aUo, 
was  not  connected  with  any  political  functions,  for 
the  kings  were  not  allowed  to  concUiiie  treaties  or 
to  decide  the  fate  of  cities  without  cuinmunicatin^j 
with  the  authohtiea  at  home  *  In  former  tunes  ihi* 
two  kmgs  bad  a  joint  command  ;  this,  however,  led 
to  inconveniences,  and  a  law  ^ras  in  consefjuence 
passed,  that  for  the  future  one  only  of  the  two  kings 
sliotild  have  the  command  of  the  army  on  foreign 
expeditions.* 

11.  The  ytpovtria,  or  Assembly  of  Eldera.  Thfa 
body  was  the  aristocratic  clement  of  the  Spartan 
pnlitv.  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found  in 
other  Dorian  states,  just  as  a  j1?oipAiJ,  or  democral- 
ical  councd  was  an  elument  of  most  Ionian  cunsti 
tut  ions. 

The  yepmnria  or  yepovia  at  Sparta  included  llie 
two  king3,  its  presidents,  and  consisted  of  thirty 
members ;  a  number  which  seems  connected  with 
the  divisions  of  the  Spartan  jieople.  Every  Dorian 
slate,  in  fact,  was  divided  into  three  tribes;  the 
Hylleis,  the  Dymancs,  and  the  Pamphyli,  whence 
the  Dorians  are  called  rptfti/irfc  or  thrice  divided  • 
The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  again  sulKlivided  into 
aSaif  also  ciilled  ^parpiai,'  a  wuni  which  bignifies  a 
union  of  families,  whether  founded  upon  ties  of  re- 
lationship, or  formed  for  political  purpo-ws,  irrc- 
apectivB  of  any  such  cunncxion.  The  ttb;e  were, 
like  the  yrpavrcf,  ihiry  ni  number,  so  iliat  each  oba 
was  representctl  by  its  councillor :  un  inference 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  twoobr  at  least 
of  the  Hyllean  tribe  must  liave  belongt^d  to  the 
royal  house  of  the  Hemi'leids.  No  one  was  eligi- 
ble to  the  counri!  till  he  was  sixty  years  of  nge,' 
and  the  additional  ipiatifications  were  strictly  ol  an 
aristocratic  nature,  We  are  told,  for  instance,, that 
the  oilice  of  a  councillor  was  the  reward  and  prite 
of  virtue, ■  and  that  il  was  confined  to  men  of  d's- 
tinguished  character  and  station  (xaAoi  KuyaOoi). 

The  election  was  determined  by  vole,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  was  remarkable  fur  its  old* 
fuBhioTir-d  siinplicily.  The  competitors  presented' 
themselves  one  after  another  to  the  assembly  ol 
electons ;'  tho  latter  testified  their  esteem  by  ac- 
clamations, which  varied  'n\  intensity  according  to 
the  iMpulnrity  of  the  candidates  for  w  liom  they  w  ert 
given.  These  man ifcsta Lions  of  csteeiii  were  noted 
by  persons  in  an  adjoining  building,  who  could  judge 
of  llie  shouting,  but  could  nnt  Idl  in  whose  favoi 
it  was  given.  The  person  whom  these  judgoi' 
thought  to  have  been  most  applnudetl  was  declared 
the  successful  candnJaie.  Ihc  different  competi- 
tors for  a  vacant  place  offered  themselves  upon  their 
own  judgment,'*  probably  always  from  the  ^'i,  to 
which  llie  councillor  whose  place  was  vacant  had 
belonged  ;  and  as  the  ollice  was  for  hfe,  and  there- 
fore onlv  one  vacancy  could  (in  ordinary  cases)  bap- 
|ien  at  a  lime,  the  attention  of  the  whole  state  wo\ild 
be  hxed  on  the  choice  of  tho  electors.  'I'he  office 
of  a  councillor,  however,  was  not  only  for  life,  tiul 
also  irresponsible,"  as  if  a  previous  repuUtiou  and 
the  near  approach  of  death  were  considered  a  suf- 
ficient guaratiieo  {m  integrity  and  moderation.  Jlut 
the  councillors  did  not  always  prove  so,  for  Ariatn- 
tie"  tells  us  that  the  members  of  the  ytpuvnin  ro 
ceived  bribes,  and  frequently  sliowwl  (mniality  in 
their  decisions. 
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Tlip  functions  ni  lUo  councillors  were  partly  6e 
Jiberativr',  partly  juilieia),  und  partly  execulivti.  In 
the  discharf^e  ol  the  lirst  thpy  prt-parod  nioasurca 
and  passc'ii  prtOimliitiry  tiecrces,'  winch  wtrt;  to  be 
laid  brftru  Lhc  pi)pular  assembly,  eo  that  the  iinpur- 
lattt  phvtlfge  of  iiiiiiatiii^  all  changes  in  the  govern- 
uibiit  Of  laws  was  ve&ted  in  them.  As  a  criminal 
court  they  cuuld  ptinidh  with  death  and  civil  degra- 
dation iuTifiia"),  and  that,  too,  without  beinfj; restrain- 
ed by  nny  c<Kle  of  written  laws,'  for  which  national 
feeling  and  reeof^nised  usi)|;es  would  form  a  sulfih 
eient  substitute.  They  also  appear  In  have  cxcrciswl, 
hko  the  Areiupugus  at  Athens,  a  general  BU|)erin- 
tendence  and  inspection  over  the  lives  and  manners 
of  lhc  citizens  (arbttri  et  magistrt  disapiinai  -pub- 
iica*),  and  probably  were  aJlowed  *'  a  kind  of  patri- 
archal authority  to  enforce  the  observance  of  ancient 
usage  and  discipline.'*'  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to 
define  with  exactness  the  original  extent  of  their 
functions,  especially  as  respects  the  lasl-nioniiuned 
duly,  since  the  ephora  not  only  encroached  ujion  tha 
prerogatives  of  the  Unig  and  council,  but  also  \nity- 
scsscd,  m  very  early  times,  a  censorial  pttwer,  and 
wore  nut  likely  to  permit  any  diminution  ofits  extent. 

Jli.  7'Air  fKJi7.7!ata,  or  Asscmbiy  of  Spartan  t'rcemtn. 
This  assembly  possessed,  in  theory  at  least,  the  su- 
premo authority  in  all  mailers  afl'eclinE  the  general 
interests  of  the  state.  Its  ori^nal  pnaition  al  ^^parla 
ia  shortly  explained  by  a  rlieira  or  onliiiance  of  Ly- 
curgus,  which,  in  the  form  of  an  oracle,  cxhihits 
tlie  pruicipal  features  of  the  Spartan  pulity  :  *'  Butid 
a  temple,'  says  the  Pythian  god,  "to  Ilellanian 
2eus  and  Hellanian  Athena;  divide  the  tribes,  and 
lifistitute  thirty  obas;    appoint  a  council  with  its 

Srinccs  ;  call  an  assembly  {aire'/Jkti^ttv)  between 
labyca  and  Knakion,  then  make  a  uiolion  and  dc- 
[>art ;  und  lei  there  he  a  right  of  decision  and  power 
to  Uie  people"  {dofitft  6r  KVfHdv  it^tv  xai  Kpitro^*). 

By  iliis  ordinance  full  power  was  given  to  the 
people  to  adopt  or  reject  whatever  was  projMJsed  to 
them  by  the  king  and  cither  ma^nstrates.  It  was, 
however,  found  necessary  to  deline  this  power 
more  exactly,  and  lhc  l(jlh>wing  clause,  ascribed  to 
the  kings  I'heupuiiipus  and  i'olydorus,  was  added 
to  the  original  rhetra :  "  but  if  the  people  should 
follow  a  crooked  opinion,  the  elders  und  the  princes 
shall  withdraw"  (rorf  rTp^atvyeviac  Kai  OftxayiTa^ 
uroTrarr/pac  f/fiev).  Plutarch^  inlerprels  these  words 
to  mean,  "That  in  case  (he  people  do  not  either  re- 
ject or  approve  in  toto  a  measure  proposfMl  (o  them. 
Iho  kings  and  councillors  slmuld  dist^olve  the  as- 
sembly, and  declare  the  proposed  decree  lo  be  in- 
valid." According  to  tins  inltTpri'iiUiim.  which  is 
confirmed  by  some  verses  m  the  Kunoniia  of  I'yr- 
iKUs,  (he  abScMuhty  wan  not  cuuipetenl  to  originate 
any  measures,  but  only  io  pas's  or  rrjrct,  without 
;0ioditicatior,  the  laws  and  decrees  prn[)osr(]  by  the 
'Iwoper  authorities;  a  limilalion  ofits  power,  whirh 
almost  determined  tho  character  of  the  Spartan 
constitution, and  justifies  the  w^ords  of  Demosthenea, 
who  ohacrvcd,'  that  the  yrpavala  al  iSparta  was  in 
many  respects  supreme  :  ^tvirdnj^  iffri  ruv  troX?.wv. 
All  citizens  above  (he  age  of  thirty,  who  wene  not 
labouring  under  any  loss  of  franchuje,  were  admiss- 
ible to  the  general  assembly,  or  uttcXXq,'  as  it  was 
ealli'd  in  Ihn  old  Spartan  dialect ;  but  no  one  except 
public  magistrates,  and  chiefly  the  ephors  and  kings, 
addressed  the  people  wiihouf  l>ping  .'specially  called 
apon.'"  The  same  puldir.  funi'tiuuarics  also  put  the 
question  to  the  vole."  Hence,  aa  the  magistrates 
only  (rd  riXrj  or  apxai)  were  tlic  leaders  and  spcak- 

1.  ^P!at.,  Agis  11.)— 5.  (Xfti.,  De  R*p.  I,ac.,  10.  «  3.— An*t., 
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era  of  Ihe  assembly,  decrees  ol  the  whoK:  pfo^] 
are  oAen  spoken  of  as  the  decision  of  the  «ut\ 
ties  only,  especially  in  matters  relnliuir  to  (a\ 
affiiirs.     The  inliniale  conucxton  of  the  v\t\m 
the  assembly  ia  shown  hy  a  phrase  of  very  Ut 
occurrence  m  decrees  (Wafe  rcMf  f^1^»c  loi 
KAtfaig).     'llie  DxHhod  of  roimf;  was  by 
tion  :    ihe  place  of  meeting  between  Urn 
Knakion  and  the  bridge  Uahyca,  to  the  w«( 
city,  and  enclosed.^    I'he  regular  assenibfaf 
hold  every  full  moon  ;   and  on  oceasjons  uf  i 
gcncy,  extraordinary  me<*ling«  wer'-  .".'■*.  «»<i 

The  whole  people  alone  could  i 
conclude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  ii 
length  of  tuue;    and  all  negottatioii:»  wuti  i« 
stales,  though  conducted  by  the  kmg»  aitd 
could  be  ratiHcd  hy  the  same  autboniy  only '" 
regard  to  domcslic  aflairs,  the  h)glH>sl  t'tlirrs..  ^i^H^i 
as  magistracies  and  prieslhoo*ls,  were  filttd  "by  ' 
votes  of  the  people,  a  disputed  succtr»a>iDO to  i^^« 
throne  was  decided  upon  by  them  ;  changw  in 
constitution  were  ])ruposc^d  anil  explained,  i>d 
now  laws,  aAer  a  previcHis  decree  in  llif  MBl^BMC 
were  continued  by  them."'     It  appears,  tliPr^M^^^M)  i 
use  the  words  of  Muller,  that  ihr  popubru! 
really  possessed  the  supreme  polttical  and  k-^t    ^^^ 
aulhurrty  at  Sparia,  but  it  was  so  hHn)])tTi<d  ^Hlrf' 
checked  by  the  spirit  of  iho  conslituliun.  l> 
could  only  exert  iia  authority  within  certua 
scribed  liinils,  so  that  the  government  of  ibe 
its  often  spijken  of  as  an  aristrKrrany. 

Ue9ide!!tthp««»f/)7ff/a  which  we  have  just  d«( 
we  read  in  later  limes  of  another,  called  dit* 
assembly,*  which  api»ears  to  bave  been  convtwrfj 
occasions  of  emergency,  or  which  were  not  of ' 
ficient   importance  to  require  the  decision  of 
entire  body  of  citizens.     This  more  sclecl 
was  probably  composed  of  the  ^oioi,  or 
eitixens,  or  of  some  class  enjoying  a  siraiteri 
dcnoe,  together  with  some  of  the  ir     - 
8tntc(pirf.  EccLCToi);  and  if,  as  ni  I  tfi 

the  case,  it  was  convened  more  In  ,  _ 
greater  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  an  ■< 
restraint  was  thus  laid  upon  the  power  of 
ler,*  the  functions  of  which  must  have  ollm 
superseded  by  it.* 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  us  i     '■ 
question  which  has  been  raised,  What  ■ 
nature  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  ?     1  :   ...  i.. 
pressiona  of  Greek  writers,  every  one  would  tit 
answer  that  it  was  aristocratic  ;    but  it  fats 
aKscrted  that  the  aristocracy  at  Sparta  was  a 
locnicy  of  conquest,  in  which  the  conquering 
or  Dunans,  stoind  (o wards  the  conqui-red,  ur  A' 
ans.  in  the  rehilion  of  nobles  to  common^.  .-nJ 
it  was  principally  in  this  sense  that  Ihe  cuusUtul 
of  Sparta  was  so  completely  ami-popular  or 
chieal/'     Now  this,  indeed,  is  true-,  but  it  sremfi 
less  true  that  the  Spartan  govcnimcnt  would 
liecii  equally  called  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  i 
iflherp  had  hmn  no  subj*rct  class  at  all,  on  ac 
of  the  dii^pusiiicin  und  adniinistnition  of  the 
eign  power  within  the  Spartan  body  alone. 
fact  is,  tliat,  in  theory  at  least,  the  Spartan 
tution.  as  settled  by  i.yeurgus,  was  a  deci 
mocnicy,  with  two  hereditary  officers. the  ge 
llie  commonwealth,  at  its  head;  hut  in  pra( 
least  before  the  rncroarhmenl  of  the  cphor^l 
a  hmilud  aristocracy,  that  is,  it  wmkcd  .l5  if  ' 
supreme  authority  was  settled  in  thr  h-ind*  Oi 
minority.     The  principal  circumstances  winch  ji 
tify  us  in  considering  it  as  such  are  briftly  "l 
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nHposedupon  the  assembly,  the  extensive 
glB  <f  M>  eoiinoillorA,  thf^ir  cipriion   for   life, 
^   irreeponsibiliU,  the  abs^-ncc  of  written  laws, 
py<J  o(fic«-5,  of  otfio***  delormined  by  lot,"  and 
^   KhiQgs  ihouglit  by  the  Greeks  characteristic 
l^c^norracr.     Indrpendcnt  of  which,  we  must 
^ixtbpr  that  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the  oli- 
iiterest  tn  Greece,  and  alwaj-s  supfiorted, 
yra  and  Argos,  the  olignrchit-al  party  in 
lAitiuu  to  tlitt  democnitic,  which  waa  aided  by 
moB.     In  fart.  Dr.  Arnold  Jijmsclf  observes,  that 
oin  the  rvjations  of  the  conqnering^  people  among 
i(aselTes,  the  constitution  waa  far  less  popular 
m  at  Athena.    We  roust,  however,  bear  in  mind 
l^the  const  it  at  ton,  a«  settled  by  Lycnr^s,  was 
jlely  altered  in  character  by  the  usurpation 
the  ephors.     To  such  an  extent  was  this  the 
that  Plato^  doubted  whether  the  government 
iS^arta  iniitht  not  be  called  a  "tyranny,"  m  con- 
iw  of  ibe  extensive  powers  of  the  rphoralty, 
lb  It  was  as  much  like  a  deinocmcy  as  any 
pivemment  could  well  ite ;  and  yet,  he  adds, 
call  it  an  aristocracy  (t.  r,  a  govemiuent  of 
rot)  is  quite  atuurd.     Moreover,  Arifttotle," 
be  enumerates  the  reasons  why  the  Spartan 
ml   was  called   an  oligarchy,  makes  no 
of  the  relations  between  the  Spartans  and 
luered  subjects,  but  observes  that  it  re- 
name because  it  had  many  oligarchical 
such  as  tliat  none  of  the  mafiistrates 
by  lot ;  that  a  few  ttersons  were  com- 1 
iltomdict  haniblinient  and  ucath. 
ips  the  shortest  and  most  accurate  descrip- 
' the  constitution  of  Spana  is  contained  in  llie 
ling  observations  of  Aristotle  :*  Some  affirm 
best  fonn  of  government  is  one  mixed  of 
forms,  wherefore  they  praisi-  the  Spartan 
tntKm;  fur  some  say  that  it  is  composed  of 
trchy.  and  a  monarchy,  and  a  democracy  : 
:hy  on  account  of  the  kings,  an  oligarchy 
it  of  the  councillors,  and  a  democracy  on 
of  the  ephors;   but  others  s!iy  thai  the 
ly  is  a  "tyranny,"  wheR'jis.  on  the  other 
public  tables  and  the  regiilatiuns  of  daily 
of  a  democratic  tendency. 
LA.    ( v,d.  KccLEftn,  p.  aas.) 
:RrM  <>7/Tf(pv),  also  called  Gethyon  (y^dv- 
[|ilant  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  Ailiumj  or| 
but  the  particular  species  of  which  cannul 
factorily  detetTOined* 

'HYLMS  iyrjiiv?Mc),  moat  probably  the 
IS  the  preceding. 

;L'M,  the  herb  .\vens  or  Bennet,  the  Catyo- 
Tulparis,  h.  The  French  term  is  BenotlCj 
"Oerman  Beiudicfwurz.  It  grows  in  shady, 
grounds.  The  root  is  bitter  and  aromatic, 
was  prescribeil  by  the  ancient  physicians  not 
in  BlTections  of  the  breast  and  side,  but  also  in 
[of  dyspppsy  * 

^  *iGfD  IL'M  iyiyyiSioiO,  according  to  Knclliys 
'?phens,  a  species  of  Chervil  Tins  opjniun, 
is  c-ontruverted  by  Matthinln»  anil  Uauhin. 
makes  it  the  Dmtcug  Gin^dmtttj  a  variety 
■  tui  Caroia,  or  wild  Carri)l.' 
S  or  HINNUS  (ya-vof,  Iwoc)-  "  Buffbn 
ttiUks.  that  Anstotle  applies  the  term  yiwo^  in 
E^enttOB :  first,  to  denote  on  imperfect  aninia!, 
Pbeeding  sometimes  from  the  horse  and  ass;  and, 
lODiMlIy.  to  signify  tlie  particular  production  of  the 
W  mule  and  the  mare.  Aristotle,  therefore,  was 
nra  of  the  fnct  that  the  mule  can  sometimes 
no  its  species. "' 

:  Ti3.)-a.  (Pi'iit.,  iv,,  8.)— a.  (poiit.,  ii.,  «.)— 

ibrMt-^  II.  1'..  i.,  4.— ALlAina.  Apfwrnl.,  a.  r.)— .V  (Ptin., 
x»l,.T.— Bdkrhcck,  Flora  Ua»ic«,  p.  I30.J— 0.  (Dio*- 
1«M.— Ailun*.  Append.,  I.  T.)— 7.  (Arniot.,  H.  A.«  i.,  0. 
-  Appv&d.,  t.  T.) 


♦GITH  or  GIT.  the  seed  of  the  Melanthion  oi 

Pepper- wort,  the  I\\irellit  taiira.  It  was  employed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  condiment.    {Vid.  Melinthiih.) 

Gl.AlilATO'UKS  { /iovofiit;(m )  were  men  who 
fought  with  swords  in  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
places  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  people 
{Gtadiaior  est,  qui  in  arcna^  popuh  afttctanU.  yugna' 
Tfi*).  They  are  said  to  have  been  IutjI  exhibited  by 
the  Ktrurians,  nnd  to  have  Jiad  their  origm  from  the 
custom  of  killing  slaves  and  captives  at  the  funoriil 
pyres  of  the  deceased*  (Virf.  BuaruH.  Fun  cm.  p. 
460.)  A  show  of  gladiators  was  called  muniM.  and 
the  person  who  exhibited  {edefrnt)  it,  editor,  myncrU' 
tw,  or  dtrniinua,  who  was  honoured  during  the  day 
of  exhibition,  if  a  private  person,  with  the  olBcial 
signs  of  a  magislnnc.* 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Home  in  B.C. 
Sfi4,  in  the  Forum  boarium.  hy  Marcus  and  Decimita 
Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.*  Thoy  were 
at  first  confined  to  public  funerals,  but  afterwartl 
fought  at  the  funerals  of  most  persons  of  conse- 
quence, and  even  at  those  of  women.'  Private 
persons  sometimes  left  a  sum  of  money  in  their 
wilt  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  an  exhibition  at 
their  funerals.'  Combats  of  gladiators  were  also 
exhibited  at  entertainments,*  and  especially  at  pub- 
tic  festivals  by  Iho  ndilea  and  other  magistrates. 
wlio  sometimes  exliibited  immense  numbers  with 
the  view  of  pleasing  the  people.'  ( Vid.  Jt^niLxs,  p. 
25.]  Under  Ihc  Empires,  the  passion  of  the  Romans 
for  this  fimusenient  rose  to  ila  greatest  height,  and 
the  number  of  ghuiiiilors  who  fought  on  sffiiie  ucra- 
sions  appears  lUmosi  incredible.  After  Trajan's 
triumph  over  the  Dacians,  there  were  more  than 
10,000  exhibited.^* 

Gladiators  consisted  either  of  captives."  slaves," 
and  condcmneil  malefactors,  or  of  freeborn  citizens 
who  fought  voluntarily.  Of  those  who  were  con- 
demned, some  were  said  to  be  condemned  ad  gladi* 
itm,  in  which  ease  ihcy  were  obliged  to  be  killed  at 
least  within  a  year;  and  others  ad  ludum,  who 
mi^ht  obtain  their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three 
years."  Freemen,  who  became  gladiators  for  hire, 
were  called  nuctorati,'*  and  their  hire  aHftoramcntum 
or  gladiatorium}^  They  also  took  an  oatli  on 
entering  upon  the  service,  which  is  preserved  by 
Peironius  :"  "  In  vtrba  Eumolpi  *<uram(nium  jrnro- 
vimu$,  un",  rinciW,  rcrAernri,  ferroifve  necart^  tt  ^uw- 
quid  aliud  Ewmoljma  jussisart,  tamquam  Itf^irimi 
^ladiatore*  domino  corpora  autmasque  rttigioan Mime 
addicimug."^^  Even  under  the  Kepublic  freebom 
citixeiis  fought  as  gladiators,'"  but  they  airpeiir  tu 
have  belonged  only  to  the  lower  orders.  Under  the 
Empire,  however,  both  kii;)*lits  and  senators  fuught 
in  the  arena,"  and  even  women;"  which  practice 
was  at  length  forhiddcn  in  the  time  of  Sevenis." 

Gladiators  were  kept  in  schools  (iudi),  where  they 
were  trained  by  persons  called  tanisia.**  The 
whole  body  of  gladiators  under  one  lanisia  was  fre- 
quently called  famiiiaV  They  sometimes  were  the 
property  of  the  lanistr,  who  let  them  out  to  per- 
sons who  wished  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators  -, 
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I.  (BiUerhPL'k.  Tlan  ClaMt«a,  t>-  H3->~9.  (Quint.,  Deckm.. 
302.)— S.  tTiTtuII.,  Do  Sp«cwc.,  IS.— Serr.  wTViiif.,  JEn.,  «., 
519.) — I,  (OajiitDl.,  M.  Anton.  riii1<M.,  13.— Flur..  lii.,  SO.— 
Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  I».  »  3.)— 3.  (Val.  Mai..  ii.,-t.  ft  ".— Lir.,  Epit., 
lO  — 6.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  M.  — Spart..  Hwlr.,  0.)  —  T.  (S^b.,  D« 
Brer.  Vi!^  30  )— ».  (Alhrn.,  i»..  p.  153.— Sil.  lu].,  xi..  ftl.)-«. 
(CiL-.,  Pro  Mm..  18.— Id.,  I)o  Off.,  ii..  I«.)— 10.  (Hum  Cjow., 
Inn.,  15.)— I!.  (Vopi"'-.  Pn>h.,  19.}— 12.  (Suet.,  Viull.,  1S.I— 
13.  (UljnmD,  Cullni.  M«c.  «(  R<>m.  Lffff..  til.  li.,  k.  7.  4  4->— U. 
(C^uint..  1.  o  — Hot.,  S«t.,  II..  vii.,  SH.)— 13.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  7.— 
Lir.,  iliT.,Sl.>— IB.  (c  117.)— 17.  (Compare  Senr-c..  Epi»t.,7.) 
—18.  (Li*.,  MviiL.lH.}— 19.  (t)KmCo«»..li.,2a.— IJ.  Ivi,.  Hfi. 
— Suf.1.,  JoL.  J9.-W.,  Oci«».,  43.-1*1.,  Nrr..  ia.>-ai.  (T«il . 
Ann.,  XT.,  S3.— Suit..  Di»m..  4.— Jur..  ti.,  «50.  &l\— Slal., 
Sjrir.,  I.,  ri.,  M.]— SI,  (Dion  Cam.,  Ixxv.,  IS  )— 39.  [StM*.. 
Jul..  86.— Cio.,  Pro  RtiK.  Ajmt.,  40.— Jut.,  Ti.,fil6.— Id.,  n^  8., 
-IS.  iSuct ,  Octar.,  4S.} 


.ADIATORES. 


•tut  at  oih»>r  times  belonged  lo  citizens,  who  kcpl 
Ihcrii  for  Ihc  piirjioac  of  txliibition,  anJ  en|j:an»*<l  l.i- 
nistn;  to  instruct  Ihrm  Tliiia  wo  reftil  of  ihc  luJus 
iGmiliii»  nt  Rutne/  and  of  Uaisnr'a  linlus  ut  Capuu.' 
Thfl  suportntcmlciiro  i)r  tho  liidi,  wlnrh  lieluni^tl  to 
the  emperors,  M'as  intru»lc*<I  l»  r.  itersoii  of  litgh 
rank,  c«IM  curator  or  prwurator.'  T\w  glafliatore 
fnijjijht  in  lliesc  Imli  with  womk-n  swords,  called 
ruiifs*  Great  tutcntiuii  was  paid  to  Iheir  diet,  in 
order  lo  inrreasc  tho  strciigth  of  their  bodies, 
whence  Cicero*  speak*  of  "  yiadiatorta  tottut  torj^o- 
risfirmitaM."  The)'  were  fed  with  nourishing  footl, 
called  gladiatorta  naetna*  A  great  number  of  j(lad- 
iHtons  were  trained  at  Ravenna,  on  nccjount  of  the 
Mlubrity  of  the  place.' 

Uladialors  were  somelimee  exliiljile<l  a!  the  fu- 
ncml  pyre,  and  sumctiiQcs  in  the  Koruni,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  amphithealre.  {Vid.  Ampiiithka* 
THUM  )  The  person  who  was  (o  exhibit  a  show  of 
glodifitora  publi^hH,  some  days  l^efore  the  exhitii- 
titin,  tidU  {Itbeili)  containing  the  number  and  scime- 
liines  the  names  of  those  who  were  tofl|U[ht  •  When 
ihL  (lay  canii'.  they  were  led  along  the  arena  in  pre- 
cession, and  matched  by  puini  ;*  and  their  swords 
were  examinrd  by  Uic  editor  lo  aeo  if  they  were 
Buffloiently  sharps*  At  first  thero  was  a  kind  u( 
sham  tmttle.  called  pralusio,  in  which  they  fou^jht 
with  wooden  swonls  or  tho  like.'*  and  af^e^^vard.  al 
the  sound  of  the  tnim|M^t,  tho  real  bntlle  began 
When  a  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  lalled 
out  hal*et  or  hoc  kahct ;  and  the  one  who  wa.^  van- 
quishetl  lowered  his  arms  in  token  of  suboiisaion 
Hi>i  fate,  however,  depended  upon  (he  people,  wlut 
prcHsrd  down  their  thumbs  if  they  wished  him  lo  he 
Bavuii,  but  turned  them  up  if  they  wished  luiu  to  be 
kdled.'"  anil  nrdered  him  to  receive  the  sword  (fa- 
rum  r<cipcre),  which  Hladiatnnt  usually  did  wilh  llii! 
greatest  tirmneKs."  If  the  life  of  a  vanquished  pltid- 
lator  was  spared,  ho  obtained  his  discharge  fur  that 
day.  which  was  calle<l  m\s>iio  ;**  and  hence,  in  Qii  ex- 
hitiitlon  of  gladiators  sine  missime,^^  the  lives  ofllie 
compiered  were  never  spared.  This  kind  of  exhi- 
hiiion,  however,  was  forbidden  by  Augrustus." 

Pidius  were  usually  given  lo  the  victorious  gladi- 
aturs ,''  and  hence  a  gladiator  who  had  frequcmly 
conquered  is  called  "piitrirmirum  palmarum  filadta- 
ftir,-'^'*  money  also  was  sometimes  given.'*  Old 
gladiators,  and  sometimes  those  who  had  only  faught 
for  a  short  time,  were  discharged  from  the  service 
hy  the  editor  at  the  requrst  of  tho  people,  who  pre- 
scnled  iMi:li  ul  llu  m  wiHi  a  nidis  or  wotKlrtt  awon!, 
whence  those  who  were  discharged  were  called 
Rudiarii.**  Il  a  )iorson  was  free  before  he  entered 
the  hidiia.  he  became,  on  hla  discharge,  free  again  : 
and  if  ho  had  been'  a  slave,  he  returned  to  ihe  same 
condition  again.  A  man,  however,  who  had  been 
a  gladiator,  was  always  considered  to  have  dis- 
graced himself,  and,  consequently,  il  appears  that 
he  could  not  obtain  the  equestrian  rank  if  he  allrr- 
ward  acquired  sufficient  property  to  entitle  him  to 
il ;"  and  a  slave  who  had  been  sent  into  a  ludus, 
and  tticro  manumitted  either  by  his  tlien  owner  or 
another  owner,  merely  acijuircd  the  status  of  &  pcr- 
egrinus  dcditieius."    {VtU.  Deoiticii.) 

■  ... 

1.  (Ilnr..  d»  Art.  PiMt..  M.}— 2.  (Cm.,  BeU.  Civ.,  t..  14.1—3- 
rr^nt.,  .\nn.,  i:.,  35.— W.  lb.,  mi.,  39.-9not.,  CoL.  87,— Cru- 
If-r,  Inwnirt..  p.  4W.>  — 4.  (Su*-t..  l^ol..  S«,  54.)- S.  (Phil.. 
k..  25  )— <l.  (TttcU..  llirt..  II.,  89.)  —7.  (Slrmtw.  v.,  ii.  SIS.)— 6. 
iCir.  fcd  Pttm.,  li..  S.— Su*t.,  Jut.,  SO,  )—  0.  {liar.,  Salt.,  I.,  vii., 
|0,>— III.  (UinnCnM.,  Iiviii..  9.— Suri.,  Tit..  9.  —  IJpsiiu,  f:t- 
tiiTB.  Ul  Tftc,  Ann.,  in..  3T.)— II.  (Ui(?.,  Pe  Or»t,  ii.,  7H.  60  — 
OtM,  a.  a.,  Hi..  SIS.— Sencc,  Ktn-il.,  117.)  —  IS.  (Uor..  Ej'inl., 
I.,  ttiit..  rtO  — J<iv.,  Ill,,  30.)— 13  iCir  .  Tuw.,  ii.,  17.— Id.,  I'm 
•att.,  37.— M.,  Tni  Mil.,  M.)  —  14.  /Mntl..  XII..  iilx.,  7.)— 15. 
(I.lr..  xU,  no  >— 10.  (8i«M.,OcUr^4S)  — 17.  (Supt,,  Cal.,  3a.) 
—  1^.  (Cir.,  Pro  Itotr.  Am«r.,0.)  —  |0.  (Jar,,  vjt.,  343.— S>i«i,, 
Ot«MJ.,  91  )  — «D.  (<",r.,  Phil.ti.as.  — n«.r..  EpiM  .  I.,  i  .  a.— 
9i,ft.,  TtlK,  7.  —  g«int.,  1.  c.)  —31.  (Qatat..  1.  c.)— 39.  <Quits, 
i. /*-» 
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Shows  of  gttdiatora  were  abolishnl  m  t  i.nM^ 
tine,'  but  apiK'ar,  iKitwithstniidntg,  to  havti  ti; 
generally  exhibited  till  the  iiiiip  uf  lIitnonu», 
wliiini  thry  were  rmallv  suppre*wed  ' 

Gladiators  wrro  divided   into  tlifferrnt  r!ii 
according  to  their  anno  and  dtfTcrunt  n 
ing.  nrothpr  cirnimstanceS'     The  nain-  ^^ 

important  of  these  classes  is  given  lu  .iijuLiixt, 
order  : 

Andahaift*  wore  helmets  without  any 
for  the  eyes,  so  that  Ibcy  were  ubli>£<Ml  to 
fdld,  and  thus  excite  the  mirth  of  the  *{ 
Some  modern  writers  say  that  Ihey  fought  oal 
bai-'k,  but  Ihis  is  domed  by  Urellr* 

Caurratu  was  the  name  uiven  to  gJ  r'  '  t  ', 
they  did  not  fight  m  pnirs,  but  when  ~  m] 

together.' 

Dimachtri  appear  to  have  bt*cn  so  called,  tMcai 
they  fought  Willi  two  swords.' 

Kfuitra  were  tho-^e  who  fought  on  hnrsclMck.' 

E$iif<Uint  fought  from  charmts  like  th>-  GjuU 
Britons.  ( I'lJ  Erskda.)  They  are  frequently  i 
tinned  iii  inscriptions.' 

I'lacaics  were  those,  under  thf  Empire,  who 
trained  and  supporie^l  from  Ihe  fiii*ru»  ' 

Hoplemachi  appear  to  have  been  i1k»^  rs-hi  (tr 
in  a  cumplete  suit  of  annour  '•     Up 
them  to  have  been  the  same  wilh  the 
tttnt  this  name  was  dt'suscd  under  the  cnipi-ror? 
Iioplninachi  HubstilutiMl  lor  il. 

LttriHenioren  were  those  who  used  &  nooM:  lot 
their  adversaries." 

Meridiam  were  those  who  fougiit  m  tha 
of  the  day.  aHer  comhats  with  wild  tttiasta^' 
ken  p^ace  in  the  iiiorTiiiig.     These  ^liidiai 
ver>'  shghtly  armed." 

StirmiUoncM  ore  smd  in  liHvn  l)ccn  m*  r4lled  fr» 
Iheir  having  tlie  imago  of  a  tUb  rm.,,,, 
on  their  Itrlmets."     Their  arms 
the  (Jauls,  whence  we  liiid  that  i 
eil  tialli.    They  wore  usually  luatcUtiU  ujih  tlMi 
liarii  or  Thracinns.'* 

Orilitutfti  was  the  name  applied  lo  all  the  rfftii 
gladtatiirs,  who  funghl  in  pairs,  m  the  onhu 
way.'» 

PoBtulatirii  were  such  as  wore  deiimuded  bv  l| 
people  from  the  editor,  in  addition  tu  UiuM  wt 
were  exhibited.'* 

trorocalor€$  fought  With  til*  SainnitAs,"  ta|i 
do  not  know  anything  respcclini!  ''        ■     ■  [< 
name.     They  aic  mvnlioned  in  '  ' 

TTpoGtiKUTuf}  mcnlioned  by  Arlciiu ..^liicanl 

he  the  same  as  the  provocaUir. 

Refiaru  carried  only  a  three-pointed  lance, 
tridtni  or  fuscina  (rid.  Fuicis*),  and  a  nut  (r 
whifli  ttiey  endeavoured  lu  throw  over  their  uli 
sarics.  and  then  to  atiaek  them  wiili  llip  fui 
while  ihey  were  cninnglcd.    The  rciltirius  wasdr 

etl  in  a  abort  tunic,  a»d  wit 'tt-M "  hiaj^ 

If  he  mis6ed  his  aim  in  thrn 

himself  to  Ilight,  and  cm'n 

net  for  a  second  cast,  while  hi*  udveiiMi)  i 

round  the  arena  in  order  lo  kill  him  bcfurv : 

make  a  sectuid  aliempt.     His  adversary 

ally  a  sccutor  or  a  rairmillo."    In  tho 


1.  (Cod.  11,  lit.  43)— 9.  (Thflodurat,  Hbt.  EcrlM.f.,*.] 
J.  (Ctc.»J  F»m.,  VII.,  10.)  -   I.  flii«-f,.  ?rrT,i      :   C^i 
Uf.,  45. — "  Grenstiiu  (Unm 
il  ,  an.— On-lli,  Inicr.,  J?--! 

h.  ISM.  3584.  Ar.)  -  9.  (•  O. 

Cr)..  35.  —  Mnilwl,  iiti.,  Tl.  —  ' 

w.)— 17.  {s<«[iM-.,  I'riit..  7.— Sn-  ■  m 

-13.  (FpsIIU,  ■    V.  |lvUiiri:>.V    1 

Yii.,  8,— Ju»..  »tii.,  4II0.— > 

15.  (S«(i«r-,  E[»irt.,  ".— S  . 

(tlf^nor.,  I  r.)  — 17.  (Cic  .  ( 

ID.  (il.,  3S.)— W.  (Jut..  Kui  .  I.  .11?      I'J.  .1.,    <^> 

C»\.,»).-U.,  Ll»aJ  ,  >4.-<Wll.  M74.) 


GRA^fMATEDS. 


CRAPnE. 


1  ~  -  rjoes  no(,  ar>d,  botaniciilly 

Iri  !-  a  vicious  one.     Apulei- 

i.i-A  iiin  Pliny,  says  ihai  ihe  fe- 

.1   rrd  fliiwrr,  and  Ihe  inalfi  a 

^;vt!s  no  preference  for  medical 

iwr*  In  niher  the  one  or  the  other  kind  ' 

fU^   the   Kc[l-iimu£e,   or   Olt»   eaculentu*^  a 

Hbfi  Dormouse  family.     Jt  is  the  ^mio^ 

■k  whtC'TB,  which  is  moei  probahly  the 

uf  Arisloile.    LinnieuscaUa  il 

jrriV)t  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
hy  ArwtnUp.     '*'I*he  most  prohablo  conjcc- 
p."?nTa  Adnms.  "which  I  can  form  resjiectinK 
:ho  Tetanus  GhUxa^  Bcchstein. 
<  Jrcenshank  or  Great  Plover.'" 
i.^»_.  1  KulUZ'A   {j?t'(ftVi^(Cn),   l>iq»orire. 
A,  in  Ills  IL  H. )!..  ucknowledijes  it  to  be  the 
;  but  m  hi9  edilhm  of  Diosrori- 
rjii  G.  glanduhfcra..     Bauhin,  Hdl, 

il  agree  that  it  is  tl»e  vanety  of 
;e  liuw  iinmed  G.  captie  echiHAto,  which  is 
■d  bv  I>ioK<*oTide8.     Sibthorp  aI»o  makes  it 
■ 

^  (yAi'Art'/xa/Mf),  a  fish  of  the  te-s- 

■jray  inclines  to  refer  it  lo  ihf 

■NT,  L.    I.ainnrclc  makes  it  a  distinct 

LYCVSIDE  iyXvKvtTl6ri\  according  lo  Dios- 

anO   (kalf-n.  a  aynonymc  of  the  irn/oWa. 

tv.  nbcd  by  them,"  remnrks 

ily  the  Pttoriitt  offirtnntm, 

^ l\  corallma.     Stackhousc 

Ike  yAvnwiVTq  of  TheopUrastus  to  be  the  i\ 
I 

J         '     '  ^-^  Cyca^'iAfoi')*  acrording  lo  Baa- 

<i'*  of  Pliny,  which  ho  calls  ibn 

.  out  which  in  now  ternietl  G. 

-h  hntanlsts.     It  is  ihr  common 

'-••  >n      "This  eeenis  to  he  a 

ilf  t."  remarks  Adami»,  "  hut 

I  Kit  Sprengei,  upon  the  au- 

M(iikliu'lui>,  LhfiioiiKus.  and  others,  holds  it 

»p«»riH«  of  I.avender-coiton,  naioclv,  the 

.Ztnk."' 

iN.^  (Yva^oXof),  a  bird  of  passage 

lie.     DufTun  conjectures  thai  it 

'  hmiotCT {Gamitus  hahemifua)  \ 

.  '-nanced  by  Lmnafus,  but  which 

•  n  a  very  protwblo  one.* 

(Virf.  HoKOLOOinM.) 

•Ku&io^),  the  S<-a  Gudgeon  or  Gobey. 
that  the  Gobcy  la  the  Phwas  of  the 
■■■'•  fish  that  conslrticta  a  neat."* 
The  Cotton-tree.    {Vid.  EPI- 

ltL\i»I  .s  (.u*i.NATIONlS.  iViil.  CooNATi.) 
-VMMATt:iS(ypo^aTnic),a  Clerk  or  Scrilie. 
,ibe  great  numl»cr  of  acribea  employed  hy 
itea  and  goveniuient  of  Athens,  ttiere 
of  a  higher  r;ink,  who  were  real  state 
flAom.'*  Their  functions  are  dcBcribed  by  Pollux  " 
(tof  of  tliem  was  ajipointed  hy  lot,  by  the  senate,  lo 
•fir  tl*  lime  of  tlu!  administration  of  each  pry- 
[I,  I  (iMMjnh  he  always  belonged  lo  a  different  pry- 
I  ...l  which  waa  in  power.  He  was 
■  I  ypofjfinrrix  ffora  Trpvrai'ffoi'."  His 
iu  keep  the  public  records,  and  the  de> 
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creea  of  the  people  which  were  made  during  tnn 
lime  of  bis  office,  and  to  deliver  to  the  ihesniuihetc 
the  decrees  of  Ihc  senate'  Dcmot<th(iit-s,  in  un- 
oth»'r  pnf*s.,igp,'  8lalea  that  the  public  linruments, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  Mclroun.  weie  in  ihu 
keeping  of  a  public  stave  ;  whence  we  must  suppOM;, 
with  Sehbmann.*  that  tlua  servant,  wIiom?  o^ce  was 
probably  for  life,  was  under  the  ^pnfinarnx,  smd  was 
his  assistant  Previous  lo  the  arcJHfn&hipof  Euctci- 
des,  the  name  of  this  scnhe  was  altaclieO  lo  the 
beginnmg  of  every  decree  of  the  people;'  and  ihe 
name  of  the  ypafifinrfif  wlio  oflicialt^d  during  Ihe 
administration  oflhe  f)r*4t  prytany  in  a  year  wa^,  like 
that  uf  the  arvhuu  eponyinus,  used  lu  designate  the 
year. 

The  second  ypoft^Ttv^  was  elected  by  the  senate 
by  x'tpoTovia,  nnd  was  inlnisted  with  the  custody 
of  the  laws  HkI  rorc  vqu-qvc^).  His  u&ual  name  was 
ypofifiarti^  rr/f  /iov/rJc,  but  m  mscriptiouii  he  i« 
also  called  ypafiftarti*^  tux>  )iav'AcvT<uv.*  Fanhei 
particulars  concerning  hiaonice  are  not  known. 

A  third  ypdfmartv^  was  called  ypttfifmrelc  rr/c  w6- 
^«C>'  W  ypofifiarri*^  r^f  pov^Q^  vai  tpv  d^ov.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  people  by  ^(tiporovia,  nnd  Ihe 
principal  part  uf  his  olhce  w:ia  to  read  any  laws  or 
documents  which  were  re<iuire<l  to  be  read  m  the 
assembly  or  in  the  senale." 

A  class  of  scribes  mferior  to  these  were  those 
persons  who  were  appomted  clerks  to  the  several 
eivii  or  miliiai7  olBcers  of  the  state,  or  who  served 
any  of  the  three  yttafi/iaTeic  mentioned  above  as 
uuderclerks  (i'To)pa^^ari^(c')-  These  persons  were 
either  public  alaven  or  citizens  of  the  lower  orders, 
as  ajipears  from  Oie  manner  in  which  l^Hinostheues 
speaks  of  them,  and  were  not  allowed  lu  hold  their 
office  for  two  succeeding  years.'* 

Different  from  these  coiimion  clerks  were  the 
&vTiy(ia^eif^  checking-clerks  or  rouuler-scrihes,  who 
must  likewise  be  divided  into  two  classes,  a  lower 
and  a  higher  one.  The  former  com[)risod  those 
who  accompanied  the  c;enerala  and  cashiers  of  the 
armies,"  who  kept  the  control  of  the  exjtendilure 
of  the  sacred  money,  ic."  The  hightr  class  of 
^vTiypapeic,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pubUc  officers. 
Their  number  was,  according  lo  H«rp<»cralioM." 
only  two,  the  uvnypa^vt  r^c  tJioi*//<7e(jf,  and  the 
(Irrtjpa^i'f  Tvf  /Joi-A/Jf.  The  office  of  the  former 
was  to  control  tlie  ex[>enditnre  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry [dioiKTiaii) ;  the  latter  was  ahviiys  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  rr-iMnled  ihe  accounts 
of  money  which  was  paid  into  the  senate.'*  He  had 
also  to  lay  the  account  of  the  public  revenue  bel'ore 
the  people  in  every  prytany,  »o  ihai  he  was  a  check 
upon  the  uxrnlt'xrai.  He  was  at  first  elected  by  th« 
people  by  j^nporafio,  but  was  aAcrward  appumic<> 
by  lot." 

The  great  number  of  cltrka  and  counter-clerks  af 
Athens  was  a  necessary  consequence  vi'  (lie  lusti 
tution  of  the  tvfh''%'^,  which  could  not  olhetwis* 
have  been  carried  into  eflecl.'* 

URAPHE  ()/ja^f/).  in  its  most  general  accepta- 
tion, comprehends  all  stjito  trials  and  criminal  pros 
ecutions  whatever  in  the  Attic  courts  ;  hut  in  it« 
more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  wore  not  dls- 
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them/'  remarks 

Witt  off\r.i/uil\s. 

Slack  ho  use 

nplirastus  to  be  tho  P. 

*Xr«i'),  according  to  Bau- 

Miny,  which  he  calls  the 

is  now  termed  iS. 

It  is  the  (rommon 

'This  seems  la  be  a 

:t,"  remarks  Adams,  "  but 

(I  Jiprcitgel,  upon  the  im- 

iiueus,  and  uilierH,  holds  it 

r-cotton,  namely,  the 

a  bird   of  passage 

conjectures  (hiit  it 
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Sea  Gudgeon  or  Golwy. 
>b^  is  the  Phycis  of  the 
lat  constructs  a  nest."* 
Cotton-tree.     {Vid.  EPi- 

STIONMS.  {Vid.  CoawATil 
(ypa/i^arnlf ),  a  Clerk  or  Scribe. 
umber  of  scribes  employed  by 
I  government  of  AthcDS,  there 
^r  rank,  who  were  real  elate 
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creefi  of  the  people  which  were  made  dun'njK  tw* 
time  of  his  ofhre,  and  tit  deliver  to  Ihe  thesmuthele 
the  decrees  of  the  genate.*  Democtlicnes,  in  an- 
nllier  pHv>Ape,'  slates  that  the  piihltc  dix-utiients. 
which  were  deposited  iH  the  Metnmn.  were  m  tho 
keeping  of  a  public  alavo  ;  wlience  we  muni  s^upfxiM;, 
with  Schomann.*  that  thisservani,  whoar  u9ioc  was 
probaSdy  for  lite,  was  under  ihe  ypa^iftnTtt'i^,  and  nu 
his  assistant.  Previous  lo  the  an^honshipuf  Kuclei- 
des,  the  name  of  this  »crit>e  was  attaclu'd  lo  the 
be^'innine  of  every  decree  of  the  iienpk'  ;*  ami  the 
name  of  the  ypaufiartv^  who  uflieiaUMl  during  the 
administration  of  the  first  prytany  in  a  year  wa.**,  Iiko 
that  of  the  archon  eponymus,  used  lo  desigtialc  tho 
year. 

The  second  y/taa/iorcvf  waa  ele^cd  by  the  senate 
by  ,tr//)oToi'i'a,  and  waa  intnisted  with  the  custody 
of  the  lawa  {hrl  roi-f  vofiov^).  His  usual  name  waa 
ypofifiaTeix  r^f  /JofAj/f,  hut  in  mscriplions  he  ia 
aUo  cnlled  ypofifiartv^  ruiv  (iovXevTuv*  Farlhei 
particulars  concerning  his  office  are  out  known. 

A  third  ypoftfuiTd}^  was  called  ypafiftartv^  r^f  iro' 
Xfuf,'  or  ypofi^arnif  r^f  ffovT^fj^  fid  rov  6n^ov.  He 
was  appomte^  hy  the  people  by  x^ip'^fovia,  and  tho 
prineipaj  part  of  his  ollice  was  to  read  uny  laws  or 
documents  which  were  required  to  be  read  m  the 
assembly  or  in  the  senate.^ 

A  class  of  scribes  inferior  lo  tliese  were  those 
persons  who  were  appointed  clerks  to  the  several 
civil  or  military  officers  of  the  slate,  or  who  served 
any  of  the  tijree  yfyafiftntrix  mentioned  above  as 
uiider-cIerks(iVToj/in/i/iar*tf*).  These  persons  were 
cilher  public  slaves  or  cilizens  of  the  lnwer  orders, 
as  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  Ocmoeihenca 
speaks  of  thent,  and  were  not  alluwfd  lo  hold  Iheu* 
office  for  two  succeeding  years. ^" 

Different  from  these  common  clerks  were  the 
flVTi)^ad«f.  checking-clerks  or  counter-scribes,  who 
niUMt  likewise  t>e  divided  into  (wo  elapses,  a  lower 
and  a  higher  one.  The  former  eompriswl  iboae 
who  accompanied  the  generals  and  eushiers  of  the 
armieit,"  who  kept  the  nonlrol  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  sacred  money.  Ac.'*  The  higher  class  of 
iliTJ'j/jafjf/c,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pubhc  ofiiccrs. 
Their  number  was,  according  lo  HarjKicraUun,'* 
only  two,  the  uvTiyfxn^t'v^  t/h  tUotnt/anj^,  an<I  the 
avTiypa^^tv^  rf/c  jJovXrJf.  The  office  of  the  former 
was  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry {6ioiKT}ai{) ;  the  lalter  was  always  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  recorded  the  accounts 
of  money  which  waa  paid  into  the  senate.'*  He  had 
also  to  lay  the  account  of  the  public  revenue  beforw 
the  people  in  every  prytany,  so  that  he  was  a  check 
upon  the  aTro6iKTai.  He  was  at  fii'st  elected  by  Ui« 
people  by  ^fiporovm,  but  was  afterward  appointee 
by  lot." 

The  great  number  of  clerks  and  counler-clcrks  a* 
Athens  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  insU 
tution  of  the  nidvvii,  which  could  not  otherwise 
Jiave  been  carried  into  efleet.'" 

GR.\PHE  (ypa^Q),  in  its  utost  general  accepta- 
tion, enmprehends  all  state  trials  and  criminal  pros' 
ecutions  whatever  in  the  Attic  courts  ;  but  in  its 
more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  were  not  di»- 
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fiKtotoaiMaradMi 
sum  w  aln  £»fttod 
obtain  the  voieet  of  a 
•es  except  tboae  bnng 
refaenee  to  UIJ1117  (cd 
pbaos ;  and  besides  tbi 
chisement,  as,  for  inata 
similar  aecusstion,  was 


■(iiHiMl  name  and  a  Moubar  cooduet  of  the  procasd- 

iu$rk     U1m  |irinei|wl  eharaeteristie  diOemioes  be- 

miHHt  MiblHi  and  |trif«ta  aotiona  are  emuDeiaied 

Hndm  Ou-K,  Niid  Ihii  (teetUiar  fonns  of  public  pras- 

UtiulHWs,  kuoh  as  ihusa  abitve  mentioned,  Are  sep- 

UMIi'U  utrtHHHl     lU'  IbMO  forms,  logetber  with  that 

wl  lliii  )r*^^  |inH*t^l]r  «o  oalM,  it  frequently  bap- 

iM^iitHt  ilial  mo  iw  tuiWB  w«i« applicable  to  the  ssme  sioos.    Upon  the  coot 

M»Mt  iM'  SOthHi ,  ami  ll|«  disctviion  of  ibe  proseca- :  sentence  were  death,  1 

hw  i^  mOiVIiu)!  itwt  tmm  pnfftirable  of  his  available  :  the  court  delirered  the 

IV4tHKlK%  >ia*  «II<hmM  H.V  rtmOU  of  gieat  impor-  \  the  custody  of  the  Scj 

toiMM  \^  KwuMxM  anJ  lh«  «tviMc«d.     If  the  pmsccu- 1  Eleren.  whose  business 

HuNi  »^\v)l  \\<*rf  >^^  and  lh»  evidence  adduced  ]  upon  him.    ( Vii.  £leti 

te  Itu^.  \\%'4V  iHiUHlk>«imM  l««  rsiahlwh  llio  ajTRTava- 1  were  confiscation  of  pr 

^^  vIm^<AC4%^  tK  Itkf  WKMW  in  <|UMt)iin.  as  indicated  |  an  inventory  of  the  eff 

K>  S^  iMm  ^  aoiMH  ^  iUd  dittsen.  his  ai-Judged  .  was  read  in  the  assemt 

^^\^  MUrtrt  k»  alW^fi^  ta  aiMttfsihW  oi'  the  punish-   ercd  to  the  poletK.  that 

W^*M  K\  iW  tHMm^Uai  m  kii*  iv|<v  <d««A«}ja),  or  the  goods,  and  pay  in 


Mji^vK  1^'  A»M«feW%^  «4  llH^  |w«ahT  aArr  judgment 
ilWM «  AuU  M  tKt^%Na«f  «nMW«Mi«'«tl'tb«w»  in  which  the 
M^M«U  K«st  Hs\  ^>liiW  %4'  asaMWunc  (dnMf nif  jpofifX 
M  W^k(  svAM*i>  A  WMtl  l^ihint  \M'  justice,  and  even 
u  U\K'-\  |K\'  ^^MVUMr  luM^  l^t  a  doe  or  other  pun- 

VW*  sSHUU  Km^^  >h  hK*lk  puMio  causes  could  be 
^SW^(  \U-vv  U-n  HathHis,  ami.  besides  the  ordinary 
|hU4»«tk\  kKliK^ft  maM  lh«  Ortntnil  of  the  nine  ar- 
vWwiw  ^H  \Vi^  tcm^nUs  tw  Ktftsiv,  the  council,  and 
«>\\'M  tVt*  Au^HMMx  tM  ibti  |)e«>|dei  opoastonaUy  became 
M\>iwMl  K^kh^*  m  ilMl  ^itHMMS  M  in  the  case  of  cer- 
Uuu^^  »u«(MAt  At^t  «\»»aiv^iai.*    Ilie  proper  court 
uy  >vUi\U  i\«  lm«\M  4  Miik>uUr  action  was.  for  the 
\M\««I  IM^I.  \Kli'iwtmsl  Ky  Ihii  subject-matter  of  the 
Iv^v^i^Atittu     \\\  \\w  liwl  ttl'slato  inTenoos,  it  was.  in 
t|iV\\vt«ll   tcs^Mtk'UK  iImI    ihM  mienaJbIti  prosrcutur 
vs\^\\\i\  U'  M  \\\w\\\*\\  oiiisim  ui  ihi)  1^11  iNMscssion 
\>l  \i\*  \\Mw\\\*\^  •  liMt  m  MMUo  iMrlituilar  ot^catiions,' 
VWU  »Uu^  Aud  it^ldiMU  alhtiis  woru  invitfU  tu 
\VU^V  l^^i^wt^t  M\\\  kv  MiHuHWlitMis-    III  Hiioh  ciiHi*s, 
im  \\\  *^^uo  o««4miiiU«i  Niid  (Uhur  siwoial  pnM<iHHl- 
V^VK^>  \\w  lutwouium  mul  iHiudiioi  uf  iht«  hhiism  in 
\S>KU(  \\t\«  tMUivil  m  \\\  tdlvtH^tihw  roUintHl  by  thn 
I  Ti^h  *l»i  I'  .  »  iitii  i  bill  wiih  ilw»  t'x- 
Ml        h  nil  ,1,  m  .iit|Miiiiuii*iils,  the  pn»- 
'  <!<>  IS   II  htHtma  III  havD  lR>t<n 


|Mi.utHUUhMI  WHS  OOllduOt- 
MM   itl   1M  MimilOVMl  Wtllllim, 

' •  t  «t  |uii^Httiljr  tf«ivit  Hiiiim 

11  HI  lllti  Oiiiiiil)t'ii('i>- 
tlltt    HlUillbalJOII    WUtl 

.v  y:  ^  |p\iid,  Hlmttlmiiniiilu 

1^1  iW  UU\\  ivHiitiMl  Ihii  iiilitrvHiiiiMi 

^   mi^l  ii  t^ttH4|ilit|ii  (orttigiitir  Wduld 

tw\  nM\u  iliti  siimo  ur  tt  still  fiir- 

M»itu  \w  \i[\\\m\\*  til'  his  cimiitry. 

I  whiuli  l\m  u|Hi|i»ge, 

llM  WrtM   adopted,  in 

■  ..-■■..   I  Hitlimllydid,  and  in 

-Mill  •imnisttlidiia  nt  the  eu- 

H  ttnt  iliii  HttniiHHd  was,  or 

^  I  lit  liM,  priwint,  a  public 

.»iiiiMii)iiii)it,  like  uii  ordina- 

Ml  )ti)|H<nr  lH*fura  the 

liiy.'    'I'liA  anacrisis 

;  hut  (ho  bill  uf  ac- 

'  ^iffff*  as  the  case 

ur  }.^StCt  as  in  pri- 

uilldlo  prosecution  be 

huiTHTKs);  and  if  it 

I  'W  HtHiiy  oases  render  the 

^<iii^^ff«u(,  if  not  ipso 


treasury.* 
GREGORIA'NUS  C< 

OORUNCS.) 

GROSPHOS  lypoo^ 

GUBERNA'CUIX'M, 

Xiov),  a  Rudder.    Before 

which  Pliny*  ascribes  t 

ship  Argo,  vessels  were 

by  oara  alone.    This  cin 

the  form  of  the  ancient 

mode  of  using  it.     It  w 

broad  blade,  and  was  cue 

of  the  stern,  not  at  its 

woodcut  presents  cxamj 

is  frequently  exhibited  < 

works  of  art.     The  figun 

of  Bartoli's  lamps,*  and 

the  BucciMA,  and  holdin] 

der  in  his  led  hand.    Tl 

woodcut  is  from  a  cameo  j 

represents  a  rudder  with  i 

Clatus)  crossed  by  the  co 

bloms  of  abundance  and  s 

gethcr,  especially  in  repre 

the  third  figure,  taken  fix 

same  collection,  Venus  Ic; 

11  rudder,  which  indicates 


i,|||»ul.,M3O-t.(M0iar, 
«.,  M.— L]n.,  Pro  C»U., 
(Viatoi  Xatbyph.,  Init.) 


Tlie  usual  position  of  th( 
stem  is  seen  in  the  woodc 

The  gwlicmnruhim  was 
tor*  (Kv«r/«*^n|?(«),  who  is  j 
distinguisluMl  fn>m  the  vta^ 
poets  oiaxnar/Ki^oc  and  oiax 
and  directs  the  helm.' 


I.  (Meier,  Att.  Pro!:.,  355.)— S. 
-3.  (ir.  N.,  rii.,  5-)— 4.  (Luc,  j 
IT.,  S.  75.— Sen.,  Epiit.,  86.1— «. 
xii..2n,S18.)-7.  (Viix.,  ^n.,  T 
—8.  (JEtch.,  Prum.  Vinrt.,  153,  5: 
9.  <Plat..  De  Supcrat.,  V.,  yj.,  p. 
Ii&v:  JEachylj  Sept,  c.  Theb.,  S.; 
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OYMNASIUW. 


le,  but  more  commcMily 
re  dislinfniiAhed  as  the 
atrum,  nmstrum*).  In 
B  old  practice  not  long 
eni  traveller  was  nearly 
dders  were  tn  the  hands 
ifierent  languages.  To 
long  the  ancicntft,  the 
tiUere,  if  the  boat  was 
n  the  representation  of 
ships  the  exlrc-niiiieB  of 
pole,  uhich  was  moved 
uddera  always  parallel. 
in  the  model  of  a  sliip 
illeotionof  Egyiitian  an- 
bwas  discovered  in  the 
tnrancea  for  attaching 
her,  and  to  the  sides  of 
and  i^cvKTrtpiat* 
double  prow  and  stern 
X)  had  two  rudders  at 
}  built  at  Alexandrea  by 
ur  rudders  were  each 

GCBBBNACOMTM.) 
NA,  p.  275.) 

p.  151.) 

^td.  GyMBTASHIH.) 

k).  The  whole  eduua- 
livided  into  three  parts, 
pasties  (ypafj^iara,  fiov- 
rbich  Aristotle*  adds  a 

painting.  Gymnastics, 
he  ancients  a  matter  of 
F>art  of  education  alone 
attention  as  all  the  otli- 
c  the  (alter  necessarily 
uf  life,  gymnastics  con- 
raons  of  nil  ages,  though 
iiurally  took  lighter  and 
hoys  and  youths."  The 
ly  the  Greeks,  seem  Lo 
iced  that  the  mind  could 
f  state  unless  the  body 
llh.  and  no  means  were 
era  or  physicians,  to  be 

or  restore  bodily  health 
3.  The  word  gymnas- 
r  (naked),  because  the 
if  exercises  in  public  or 
her  ctiiirely  naked,  or 

B  Greeks  for  gymnastic 
of  infinite  good  :   they 

ly  and  beautiful  devclop- 
1  exerlled  all  oilier  na- 
e  time,  imparled  to  their 
icity  uhk'li  will  ever  he 
ions."  The  plastin  nri, 
lund  iis  rir&t  and  chief 
tic  and  alhlolic  prrtorm- 
bacrveil,  that  the  Greeks 
their  pre-eminence  in 
mastic  and  athletic  ex- 
amiliar  with  tlie  beauLi- 
dy  and  Us  various  ntti 
vantages  of  gymnastics 


o*l.,  JTlhiop.T.,  p.  241,  rd. 
•jrio.,  Fib.,  J4.)— 3.  (Uorleli, 
)  — J.  (AcU.  ii«li..  40.)  — 0, 
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taph.,  p.  HfiT.;— y.  (Ho  Rcti.. 
f.— Lorisn,  L(>ii)ih.,  3.)— II. 
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in  a  medical  |»int  of  view,  some  reinarka  are  niadi 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  But  we  must,  at  the  sami 
time,  confcsH,  that  at  a  later  periml  of  Greek  histo- 
ry, when  the  gymnasia  had  hfcome  places  of  resort 
for  idle  loungers,  their  evil  eti'ects  were  no  less  stn- 
king.  The  chief  objects  for  which  they  bad  origi- 
nally been  insljtmed  were  gradually  lost  sight  of, 
and  instead  of  being  places  of  education  and  train- 
ing, they  became  mere  places  of  amusement. 

Gymuastics,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
comprehended  also  the  agonistic  and  olhlctic  arts 
ia\uvtcrrufj  and  oWAv^dii;),  that  is,  the  art  of  those 
who  contended  for  the  prizes  at  the  great  public 
games  in  Greece,  and  of  those  who  made  gymnas- 
tic performances  their  profcssinn.  (  Vui.  Atulktjb 
anil  AoosoTHETAi.)  Both  originated  in  the  gymna- 
sia, in  as  far  as  llic  alliSfta-,  as  well  as  the  agonis- 
liE,  were  origintilly  trained  in  them  The  nthlettt, 
however,  afterwanl  foimed  a  dislinet  cl'iss  of  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  gymnasia  ;  while  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  time  when  they  had  degenerated, 
were  in  reality  little  more  than  agonistic  schools, 
attended  by  numbers  of  siiectaturs.  On  certain 
occasions,  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  gym- 
nasia were  selected  for  the  exhiluiion  uf  public  con- 
tests {vid.  LAurADonioRu),  so  ihar,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  always  a  closer  connexion  between  the 
gymnastic  and  agonistic  than  between  the  gymnas- 
tic [ind  athletic  arts.  In  a  narrower  sense,  however, 
the  gymnasia  had,  with  very  few  exceptions,  nothing 
t(i  do  with  the  public  contests,  and  were  places  of 
exercise  for  the  purpose  of  slrengthcuing  ainl  im- 
proving the  body,  or.  in  other  words,  places  for 
physical  education  and  training;  and  it  ischiedy  in 
this  point  of  view  that  we  shall  consider  them  in 
this  article. 

Gyn^astic  exercises  among  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself,  as  may 
be  inferred  lt«m  the  far.l.  that  gy'mnastic  contests 
are  mentioned  in  m^rjy  of  the  earliest  legends  of 
Grecian  story  ;  but  they  were,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, of  a  rude  and  mostly  of  a  warlike  character. 
They  wore  generally  held  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
plains  near  a  river,  which  ufTordetl  an  opporttmtly 
for  iiwimming  and  bathing.  The  Attic  legends,  in- 
deed, referred  the  regulation  of  gymnastics  to  The- 
seus;' hut,  according  to  Galen,  it  seems  lo  have 
been  about  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  that  gymnastics 
were  reduced  to  a  regular  and  complete  system. 
Great  progress,  however,  must  have  been  made  aa 
early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  as  appears  from  some 
of  his  laws  which  are  mentioned  below.  It  was 
about  the  same  period  that  the  Greek  towns  began 
(0  build  their  regular  g)'miiasia  as  plaees  of  exercise 
for  the  young,  with  baths,  and  other  convenience* 
for  philosophers  and  all  persons  who  sought  iniel- 
tecLual  umuftpments.  There  was  probably  no  Greek 
town  of  any  iuiporlance  which  did  not  possess  its 
gymnajfium.  In  many  places,  such  as  Epbesus, 
llierapolie,  and  Alexandrea  in  Trons,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  gymnasia  have  been  discovered  in 
motlcrn  times.  Athens  alone  posst^ssed  three  great 
gymnasia,  the  Lyceum  {Avxeiov),  Cynosarges  (K.v- 
ioaap}r,c),  and  the  Acadcmia  {'AKaAjjfiia);  lo  which, 
in  later  limes,  several  smaller  ones  were  added. 
All  buildings  nf  tins  kind  were,  on  the  W'hole,  buill 
on  t!ie  same  plan,  though  from  the  remnins,  as  well 
as  from  the  descriptions  stiH  extant,  we  must  infer 
Ihflt  ihcre  were  many  diflerencea  in  their  dptail. 
The  most  complete  description  of  a  EymnaMum 
which  we  possess  is  that  given  by  Vitmvius,'  which, 
however,  is  very  obscure,  and  at  the  same  time  do- 
fc'ciive,  in  as  far  as  many  parts  which  seem  lo  have 
been  essential  lo  a  gymnasium  are  not  mentioned 
in  it.    Among  the  numerous  plans  which  have  beea 


1.  (P.u..,i,,M,  ♦S.)-l.(f,,  H.) 
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_.  J,  acconling  lo  Uie  description  of  Vitruvins, 

It  of  \V.  Nevnon,  m  his  translation  of  Vitruvius, 

*  I .  fi<t  53.  deserves  the  preference.    The  follow- 

viMxJcut  IS  a  copy  of  it.  with  a  few  alterations. 


The 


ttoo 


prrbiylia  (P)  in  a  gymnasium,  which  Viiru- 

t»  iniMurtvtiy  cnlU  pnliealra,  are  placed  in  the 

lu  i>f  a  ftqiiarn  or  oblong,  and  have  two  stadia 

(vv\)  in  circumfi-'renco.     Tlit-y  consjgl  of  four 

iioiM^a.     In  three  of  them  (A  B  C).  spacious  eie- 

I,  with  9rnls,  were  erected,  in  which  philosophers, 

and  others,  who  delighted  in  intelleel- 

ion,  might  assemble,     A  fourth  portico 

.  the  south,  was  double,  so  that  the 

Irrtor  w.ilk  was  not  exposed  to  bad  wcathfir. 

0  diiuhlrt  |>ortico  contained  the  following  iipart- 

itU;   Thr  Kphel>oum  (F),  a  apaoious  haSl  wnh 

In.  tit  in  llio  uiiddje,  and  by  one  third  longer  than 

td      On  tlic  right  la  the  Coryccnm  (G),  perhaps 

•flmo  nioni  which  in  oLlitT  casea  was  called 

iwlyti'rnnii ;  then  eamn  the  Conisterium  (H),  ad- 

luiii »  and  next  lo  the  Conisierium,  in  the  re- 

Ini*  of  tlu>  portico,  is  the  cold  balh.  ?.oiVpov  {1). 

Oh  the  Irft  of  the  Ephcbeum  is  the  Ela'olhesium, 

vlIw'M'  perwmfl  were  anointed  by  the   atipla;  (K). 

)i>liiiiifl  iho  Elicothesium  is  the  Frigidarium  (L), 

ohjtH'l  of  which  is  unknown.     From  thence  is 

mcfl  to  the  Propnigoum  (M),  on  the  returns 

near  which,  but  more  iuward.  be- 

Klttco  of  the  frigidarium,  is  the  vaulted 
-,  -..  ..  ),  ill  K'ngih  twice  its  breadth,  which  has 
U|«  K^ininH  the  I.aconirum  (0)  on  one  side^  and 
llie  Ijiconicum,  the  hot  bath  (P),     On  the 
^liriMi  [Miiticnea  are  built :  one  (Q)  in  pass- 
Uit-  [NTislyle,  and  on  the  right  and  li;li 
■"il  porlicoes  (R  S),  of  whidi  the  one 
tiir  north  ia  made  double  and  of  great 
Ihr  other  (It)  is  single,  and  so  designed 
(tails  which  encircle  the  walls,  and  which 
K»  ibv  cohnnns,  there  may  bo  margins  for 
Ihtut  ten  feet ;  and  the  middle  is  so 
I  liu'ie  limy  be  two  steps,  a  foot  and 
»t.  lo  i!'t  friim  the  margin  lo  ihe  plane 
M  vliouLd  not  be  lesa  in  breadth  tlinn 
ly'lJMl  nMWnii,  those  who  walk  about  ihe 
!te  tkMT  «p(Mirel  will  not  be  annoyed  by 
•<  VJUvrv^Bini  themselves.     This  portico 
^  UmmIu  haruf.  because  in  the  winter 
\       -  r!  themselves  in  these 
h.id  groves  or  planta- 

-  .    ,      -      ■  >.  and  walki  between 

MkM^  iMgiune  work.    Adjom:ng  to 


the  ^(XToc  (R)  and  double  portico 
covered  walks  (T).  which  in  Greek  ai 
paSfMfiiHec,  to  which  the  athlete,  ia  ( 
go  from  the  winter  xystus  lo  exerciaei 
xystiis  is  the  stadium  (W),  so  large  iha 
of  people  may  have  eufficienl  room  ti 
cnntests  of  the  athlette. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Viini- 
description  of  his  gymnasium,  took  tli 
as  his  modej ;  but  two  important  pa 
Urepk  gymnasia,  the  ajwdyteriiim  and 
trrmm.  are  not  mentioned  by  him. 
»»e.'*towed  great  care  upon  tho  outwanl 
8pIendi»urof  their  gymnasia,  and  adorni 
the  Btaluea  of  gods,  heroea.  victors  ii 
^atncs,  and  of  eminent  men  of  every  cJl 
was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymna 
Matiie  was  consequently  seen  in  most  ( 
The  earhest  regulations  which  we  | 
eerning  ilic  gymnasia  are  in  ihe  lau 
One  ol'  these  laws  forbade  all  adulta 
gymnasium  during  llio  time  that  boys 
their  exercises,  and  at  the  festival  of  t] 
The  gymnasia  were,  according  to  the  si 
allowt'il  lo  be  ojiened  before  f>unrifie,  an 
shut  at  sunset.*  Another  law  of  Sok 
staves  from  gymnastic  exercises."  Bo] 
children  of  an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  for 
(vfiffoi),  were  not  admitted  lo  anv  other 
but  the  Cynosarges.*  Some  of' the  lai 
relating  lo  the  management  and  the  supe 
of  the  gymnasia,  show  that  he  was  a' 
evil  cons^iuences  which  these  inslltu 
produce*  unless  they  wcr«i  regulatW  by 
rules.  As  we,  linwcver.  find  ibat  ado 
quenied  ihe  gymnasia,  we  must  euppi 
least  as  long  as  the  laws  of  Solon  were 
gj-ranasia  were  divided  into  different  pi 
sons  of  diflerenl  ages,  or  that  persons 
ages  look  their  exercises  al  different  l 
day  *  The  educatioij  of  hoys  up  to  the 
teen  was  divided  inlo  the  'ihrve  parts 
above,  ho  thai  g)'mna3lic8  formed  only 
ment ;  hut  during  the  period  from  Iheir 
(heir  eighleenih  year,  the  instruction  : 
and  miiaic  seems  to  have  ceased,  and 
were  exclusively  pursued.  In  the  time 
salutary  rejfulalions  of  Solon  appear  U 
no  longer  observed,  and  we  find  pcrsom 
visiting  the  gymnasia.*  Athena  now 
number  of  amaller  gymnasia,  which  are 
called  palwstra?,  in  which  persona  of  &1 
to  asacrablc,  and  in  which  even  the  Hi 
celebrated  by  the  boys,  while  formerly 
iilty  had  only  been  kept  in  the  great  gyi 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  adults."  These  c 
the  laxjlude  m  Uie  superintendence  of  i 
places,  caused  the  gymnasia  to  diffei 
from  the  schools  of  iho  athleiaj ;  and  it 
partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  thai 
ihis  and  subsequent  times  use  the  won 
uni  and  palestra  indiscriminately.' 

Married  as  well  as  unmarried  wooM 
Athens  and  in  all  the  Ionian  stales,  exi 
the  gymnasia  ;  but  ai  Sparta,  and  in 
Doric  Biati's,  maidens,  dressed  in  the  i 
were  not  only  admiticd  as  apeetalor*.  b 
part  in  the  excrctacs  of  the  youtlw.  Man 
however,  liid  not  frequent  the  gymnasia 
Respecting  the  superinleudence  and 
tion  of  the  gymnasia  at  Athena,  we  knov 


1.  (.Eichm.,  e.  Tmiirrb..  p.  St?.)— 3.  {JRvfam. 
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(Plmi.,  Ly«.,  p.  ao».)-7.  (Becker,  Chi 
(Pl«.,  UoLe|f.,»ii,p.BO«.» 


GYMNASIUM. 


GTMXASITTM. 


l*)fp^tion  thuiight  them  worthy  of  ^at  at- 
uul  the  tMu>(rressinn  of  sume  uf  hU  laws 
\the  gymna.sia  was  pmushrd  with  dirdih. 
Itioii  a  niJgi.straU'.  called  the  Ky">na&i- 
iaox»i  nr  ;Tf£Vrtff«jji\F?f),  who  was  in* 
iwithihe  wIkiIu  mana;a;^t'inenluf  the  gymnasia. 
ith  eicrything  conncLMed  Ihercwiih.  His 
[vasooc  of  the  re^lar  liturgies,  like  the  cho- 
trierarchy,'  and  was  attemlod  with  con- 


their  conduct  wherever  they  might  meet  them,  berth 
withiu  Hiid  without  thu  eymnnsium.  At  the  lime 
of  the.  Kriipcror  Marcus  Aiiroltus.  only  six  sophro- 
nisiK,  assisted  by  as  many  hyposopliroi]iBlB>  aro 
mctiUoncd.' 

Tho  instructions  in  th'^  ^mnasia  were  gi^pn  by 
the  gymnaslx  iyvfivatnai)  aiit\  the  p&MlotribK  (ttcu 
6oTpi6ai) ;  ai  a  later  period  hypopsedotnbtt  weie  ad-  i 
ded.     The  pou'dotribes  was  requirud  to  possess  %' 
•Ipense.     He  had   tu  maintain  and  pay    knuwled^'e  of  utl  tlie  various  exercises  whieh  were 
Who  were  preparing  IhemsyJvcs  tur  the    (*erfurmod  in  the  gymnasia;   tiie  gymnastea  was 
contests  in  the  public  festivals,  to  pro-    the  practical  teacher,  and  was  expected  tu  know  ib« 
m  with  od,  and  perhsps  with  the  wn^ailers'    physiological  effects  and  influences  on  the  eonstiiu- 
It  als«>  devolved  npitii  him  to  adorn  the  gyro-    tinn  of  the  youths,  and  therefore  assigned  to  each  ol 
or  the  place  where  the  agones  took  place. '   them  those  exercises  which  ho  thought  most  suita- 
mniLSiarrh  was  a  re«l  magistrate,  and   m-    hie.'    These  teachers  were  usually  athlette  who  had 
wtth  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  all  those  led  their  profession,  or  cuuld  not  succeed  in  it.* 
tsqoeiiled  or  were  connected  with  the  g>m-  |      The  anointing  of  the  bodies  of  the  youths,  and 
I  sod  his  power  seems  even  to  have  extended  ^  strewing  them  with  duBt,  before  Ihcy  commenced 
I  the  g>iiinai»ia,  fur  Plutarch'  states  that  he    their  exercises,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  lliei'r 
'  ind  controlled  the  eoniJuct  of  ihc  epbebi    diet,  wua  the  duty  of  the  aliptn.     {Vtd.  Aliptjr.) 
mil.    He  had  al!>o  the  power  to  remove  from  !  These  men  sometimes  also  acted  as  surgeons  or 
n&DBsia  teachers,  philosophers,  and  sophists,    teachers.*    Galen'  mentions,  among  the  gymnastic 
l»whe  conceived  that  they  exercised  an  in-  [  teachers,  a  at^tptoriKoc,  or  teacher  of  the  various 
Uluence  upon  the  young*    Another  part   games  at  ball ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  m  some 
ditliea  was  to  conduct  the  solemn  games  at   cases  particular  games  may  have  been  taught  by 
b  gre^it  festivals,  especially  the  torch-race   separate  persons. 

..  ,  ta),  for  which  he  selected  the  most  dis-  The  games  and  exercises  which  were  performed 
hliptl  among  the  ephebt  of  the  gymnasia.  The  in  the  gymiiasiii  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
ofgymnasiarcha  was,  according  to  I.ibani- ,  the  same  throughout  Grecca  Among  the  Dorians, 
I  Cemofttbenes,*  ten,  one  from  every  tribe.*  however,  they  were  regarded  chielly  as  inHtitulioni 
Mem  to  have  undertaken  their  oRiciai  duties  for  hank'ning  the  body  and  for  mchtEiry  training; 
but  in  what  manner  IB  unknown.  Among  ,  aiiionjr  tlie  lunians,  and  especially  Lhu  Allienians, 
Uerool  dintini-tions  of  a  gymn^i.siardi  were  a  they  had  an  additional  :jnd  higher  object,  namely, 
icioak  and  white  shoes.'  In  early  limes  the  to  give  to  the  body  and  iis  luuvemenls  grace  and 
t»f  grmnasiarch  lasted  for  a  year,  but  under  beauty,  and  tn  make  tt  the  bfwia  uf  a  healthy  and 
ocnan  emperors  we  lind  that  sometiraes  they  ,  sound  mind.  But  among  all  the  ditTereot  tribes  nf 
I  only  for  a  month,  so  that  there  ^vere  13  or  .  the  Greeks,  the  exercises  which  were  carried  on  in 
Boaaiarchs  in  one  year.*  This  office  seems  a  Greek  gymnasium  were  either  mere  games,  or 
been  considered  so  great  an  honour,  that  the  more  important  exercises  which  the  gyumasiii 
toman  generals  and  emperors  were  ambitious  had  in  common  with  the  public  agones  in  the  greet 
lit.    Other  Geeek  towns  had,  like  Athens,  i  festivals. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention.  I.  The  ball 
{o^aiptai^,  a^Qip-^axifi.  <Scc.),  which  was  in  univer* 
sal  favour  with  the  Greeks,  and  was  here,  as  at 
Home,  played  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  appears  from 
the  words  air6/i|6oftf,  iwia^wpof,  ^atvivtia  or  tipTofl- 
rov,  &c.'    Every  gymnasium  contained  one  larj?e 
room  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  ball  in  it  (a^ni* 
ptarrifiLOv).     2.  WaiQetv  iAxt'trrivda,  AuXuMcrivia^  or 
|Lwd  then  only  in  Italy  and  Crete.     Krause'  i  6u\  ypaftftf/^,  was  a  game  in  which  one  boy,  holding 
Bwn  that  this  office  had  nothing  to  do  with   one  end  of  a  rope,  tried  to  pull  the  boy  who  held 
bnasia  properly  so  called,  but  wua  only  con- 1  its  other  end  across  a  line  marked  between  them 

on  the  ground.     3.  The  top  (/Si'/iJS^f,  {itfi&i^,  ftoftto^^ 

crpu6j>>.oc)<  which  was  as  c(Mniiion  an  amuscmeni 

with   Greek  hoys  as   in   ocr  own   days.     4.  Tha' 

jTcvrd^.tGof,  which  was  a  gam©  with  five  stones, 

which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper  part  of  the 

to  register  the  names,  and  keep  the  lists  of  \  hand  and  caught  in  the  palm,     5.  £fta7Tfpdtf,  whi<;h 

ibi,  and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  i  was  a  game  in  which  a  rope  was  drawn  through  the 

them,     lie  was  assi.sted  by  an  anticosmeies  !  upper  part  of  a  tree  or  a  post.     Two  boya,  one  on 

hyposcosmetie,"  I  each  sulo  of  the  iwst,  turning  their  backs  towards 

ce  of  very  great  importance,  in  an  educa-  ;  one  another,  took  liuld  of  the  ends  of  the  rojw  and 

nt  of  view,  was  that  of  the  sophroiiistae  |  tried  (o  pull  each  uther  up.    TItis  sport  was  also 

)     Their  province  was  to  inspire  iho  '  one  of  the  amusements   at  the  Attic   Dionysia.' 

With  a  love  of  eu^potrvvi}.  and  to  protect )  These  few  games  will  suffice  to  show  the  character 

anainst  all  injurious  inHuences.     In  ear-  |  of  the  gymnastic  sports. 

their  number  at  Athens  w.is  ten.  one  from  |      The  more  important  games,  such  as  nmning  {Apo- 

ihe,  with  a  salary  of  one  drachma  perday."    fior),  throwing  of  the  iiGmt^  and  the  ukuv,  jumping 

y  not  only  rotjuired  iliem  to  he  present  at .  and  leaping  [u^.fta,  with  and  without  uXt^/}cc).  wresl 

mca  of  theephebl,  butlo  watch  and  correct  )hng(xu^ij),  boxing  (Tvy/uJ).  theiiancratiumtiroyKpA 


Wagymnasiarchs,  iHit  we  do  not  know  wheth- 
(o  what  extent,  their  duties  difTcred  from  the 
hn  gyrnnasiarch.  In  Gyrene  the  office  was 
inies  held  by  women. 

Iher  olDce  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
Ked  with  tho  superintendence  of  the  gymna- 
Siai  of  xystarchus  (fi-trnipiof ).  But  it  is  not 
Hed  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 


!»Bjlh  the  sr-hools  of  the  athletic, 

ce  which  is  likewise  not  mcrilioncd  before 

of  the  Uornan  emperors,  but  wa.s.  nevcr- 

decidedly  connected  with  the  gymnasia,  is 

Cosmetes.      He   had   to   arrange  certain 


"^  '■:^tem.  tuRred.,  p.  IM.)— ?.  (Xm.,  1)o  Rftp. 
iN.r.,  c-  9,  Ac)— 4.  {JEacUn.,  c.  Timwth.) 
'    I — rt,  (CoiBpore  DcmcMib.,  c.   Philjp,,  p. 
|..    .'/It.— IratUK,  Da   Mroecl.,  c.  43.}— 7.  (Plut., 
I,  (KrauM,  Thcicetm.  i-.  P   3It».}— 9.  lib.,  p. 
tKfMM,  itt^  p.  S39,  fte.)— 11.  {Etjaa.  Mag.,  •.  v.] 


I.  (Kr«ii»e,  lb.,  p.MI.  Ac.)— 9.  (Calm.  !>*  Valet.  tu«i»d.,  ii, 
9, 11— Ami.,  ?^Ail.  Attliq.,  viii.,  3.  S  )— 3.  (^lian.  V.  H.,ii.,C 
— G«len.l.c.-W.,li.,Sj4T.)— 4.  (Hint.  Uiim.,  c.  1.)— 5.  (I.  c^ 
!i!.,  II.,  1 1.)— fi.  (Pl»t.,  1>«  Lcfr.,Tii.,  p.  7»7.— CampAre  Onmor.aA 
PLaot..  Camd.,  u.,  3, 17,  ud  B*oker,  Ckllus,  I.,  VTU.)— T.  (Om 
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GYMNASIUM. 


GVMNOPAIDIA. 


/irai'Iirrj  of  the  gymnasium,  but  approves  of 
rp  mnflmie  exercises  as  subsei^iont  to  the 
M  in,  and,  consequently,  part  of  that 

'Jreck  wriipra  express  a  similar 
ii.'i  1    iiii?  st'nsi^  of  roost  uf  llieni  in  Ihis 
lis  culU'ChM  in  Oribasiua's  "CoUecLa  Medici* 
to  those  remain!}  wliich  are  preserved  of 
[Ciogs  of  Anlyllns.  wc  read  of  some  sorts  of 
that  are  not  mentioned  by  Galen  ur  any 
lor  ;  amonn  the  rest,  the  CricHasia,  as  the 
by  mistake  call  ii.  instead  of  Crko'ilaaia. 
it  had  for  many  ages  been  disused,  Mercu- 
laclf.  who  has  made  the  most  judicious  in- 
Ibis  subject.*  docs  not  pretend  to  ex- 
'  believe,  says  Freind,'  though  we  have 
of  it  set  down  in  Oribasius,'  it  wdl 
any  idea  of  what  it  was. 
tt  physicians  relied  much  on  cxcrdse 
of  the  dropsy,*  whereas  we  almost  to- 
rt it.*    Hippocrates*  prescribes  for  one 
)psy  rii/.utTTwpiui,  OT  fattguirti!^  exercises, 
use  of  the  same  word  in  bis  Epidem- 
always  when  he  speaks  uf  the  regi* 
flrnpsical  person,  implying  that,  though  it 
for  such  people  to  move,  yet  tbey  must 
and  Ibis  is  so  much  the  sense  of  Hip- 
Spon  has  collected  it  inlu  one  of  the 
ims  which  be  has  drawn  out  nf  his 
says  of  this  case,'  •*  Concutundum 
m£  corpus  est."*     The  Romans  placed 
upon  exercise  for  the  cure  of  dia- 
[Asclepiades,  who  lived  in  the  lime  of 
Great,  brought  this  mode  of  treainienl 
luest.     He  ciilled  exerciiies  the  camrTwn 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
ined  by  Celsus  in  his  chapter  "  De 
It  the  hook  is  lost.     He  carried  these 
,  that  be  invented  the  Lccti  Pcntilct,*  or 
that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleeps 
so  much  fit  that  lime  that  they  came 
be  made  of  a»iWcrf  and  were  a  great 
'luxury  ot  that  people  ;  he  had  so  many 
ways  to  make  pliysic  agreeiible,  und  was 
Hte  in  the  invcntmn  of  excrcisrs  to  supply 
of  medicine,  that  perhaps  no  man  in  any 
'Ir^'f  thi»  happiness  to  obtain  so  general  an 
"iny'*  says  by  these  means  he  made 
't  of  mankind.     About  his  time  the 
t--[aiis  sent  their  consumptive  patients 
and  With  very  go<Ml  success,  as  we 
the  Plinya;  this  was  done  partly  for  the 
air,  but  chiefly  fur  tlie  sake  of  the  exer- 
the  met  ion  of  the  ship  ;  and  therefore  Cel- 
,"  *•  Si  vera  Phthisis  est,  opus  est  longa  nap- 
i**  and  a  Httle  after  be  makes  Vehictitum 
be  two  of  the  chief  remedies.    As  for 
common  exercises,  they  were  daily 
la  manifest  from  Celsus.  Caelius,  Au- 
lorus  Prisctanus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ins.     .\nd  we  do  not  want  instances 
rrouglit  by  these  mc^ns.    Suetonius"  tells 
[Ovrmanicus  was  cured  of  n  "  crurtim  gra- 
hc  expresses  it  ^by  which  he  probably 
atrophia),  hy  riding  ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his 
^ivca  us  an  account  of  his  weakness, 
recovered  his  health  by  travelling,  and 
l^ence  in  rubbing  and  chafing  his  body.  ^' 
us  ihat  Aimieus  Gallio,  whu  had  been 
cured  of  a  consumption  by  a  sea  voy- 


Grmti.i^tira.  4t<i,  Ainkti<l.,   1079  }— 9.  (IIisl.  tti 
»-)— 1  ((.n;).  Medic,  n..  96.}—).  (Compaie  Jlor., 
L#i:  "  S'  Ii'.']*-*  •»otui,c«mM  hj-dn>t'icui.") — 5.  (Al- 
iu«,  l>«  M^Jic.  ix^  3.  p.  M*.  ed.  Duil.)— 0  (De 
•*ct,  !H.  I.rtn.  li..  p.  518.)  — 7.  (I)«  Mmtic.,  iii., 
Lrf«iit.}-H.  (Do  M«dic.,ti.,  14,  p. 61)— 9.  (I'lm.. 
1  —  10.  (IbiJ.,  0,7.)  — II    lVt>  Moilic,  ill.,  »,  p. 
c.  9-t— 13.  (Cumpuv  Cic,  Dnit.,  c.  91.}— H. 


age ;  and  Ga-en  gives  us  such  accounts  of  ttc  good 
elibcts  of  particular  exorcises,  and  they  were  prac- 
tised so  universally  by  all  clasiies.  thm  it  cannot  bo 
supposed  hut  they  must  have  been  ablo  to  produce 
grreat  and  g<KHl  effects.  However,  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  what  we  find  on  this  suhjfnrt  in  the  class- 
ical authors,  the  reader  can  bardly  fail  of  being  con- 
vinced that  the  ancients  esteemed  gjmnasiics  1«k> 
highly,  just  as  the  moderns  too  much  neglect  ihnm  ; 
and  lliat  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  both  in 
medicine  and  in  philosophy,  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes. 

GYMNASTAI.  (Vid.  Gymnabioh.  p.  48a) 
GYMNE'SIOI  Cj-u/iv-JffiQt)  orGYMNETES  (y»^ 
v^re^)  were  a  class  of  bond-slaves  at  Argos,  whc 
may  be  compared  with  the  Helots  at  Sparta.'  Their 
name  shows  that  they  altendwl  their  masters  on 
mihtary  service  in  the  capacity  of  light-armed  troupe. 
Miiller*  remarks  that  it  la  to  these  gymnesii  that  the 
account  of  Herodotus'  refers,  that  6000  of  the  citi> 
zens  of  Argos  baviog  been  slain  in  battle  by  Cleum- 
enea.  king  of  Sparta,*  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  poss(.'ssion 
of  it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  hud 
grown  lo  inanliood.  Afterward,  when  the  young 
citizens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were  compelled 
by  them  to  retire  to  Tiryns,  and  then,  aflcr  a  long 
war,  as  it  appears,  were  either  driven  from  the  ler- 
riion'.  or  again  subdued. 

GYMNOPAI'UIA  iyvftvirrratdla),  the  festival  of 
"naked  youths,"  was  celebrated  at  Sparta  every 
year  in  honour  of  Apollu  Pythaeus,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  The  statues  of  these  deities  stood  in  a  part 
of  the  Agord  called  ^ipof,  and  it  was  around  these 
sratiies  that,  at  the  gymnopoedia.  Spartan  youths 
performed  their  choruses  and  dances  in  honour  of 
Apollo."  The  festival  lasted  for  several,  perhajw 
for  ten  days,  and  on  the  last  day  men  also  p<!rform- 
ed  choruses  and  dances  in  the  theatre ;  and  during 
these  gymnastic  exhibitions  ihcy  sang  the  songs  of 
Thalctas  and  Alcinan.  and  the  paeans  of  Dionyso* 
dotus.  The  leader  of  the  choma  (rrpoffranye  or  ,t'>* 
poivoioc)  wore  a  kind  uf  ehaplel,  called  OTci^avtn  ^w- 
fteariKoe,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the 
Spartans  at  Thyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have 
been  closely  connectod  with  lUe  gymnopsdia,  for 
those  Spartans  who  had  fallen  on  that  occastcm 
were  always  praised  in  songs  at  this  festival.*  The 
boya  in  their  dances  perfonned  such  rhythmical 
movements  as  resembled  the  exercises  of  the  palie- 
stra  and  the  pancration,  and  also  imitated  the  wild 
gestures  of  the  worship  ofDionysus.'  Miiller'  sup- 
poses, wit!i  great  probability,  that  the  dances  of  tlie 
gymnopsdia  partly  consisted  <i^f  mimic  representa- 
tions, as  the  establishment  of  the  dances  and  mu- 
sical entertainments  at  Ihis  festival  was  ascribed  to 
the  mu-^icians.  at  the  hnud  of  whom  was  Thalctas.' 
The  whole  season  of  the  gyiTuiupa;dia,  during  which 
Sparta  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
wasoneofgreat  merriment  and  rejoicings,^' and  old 
bachelors  alone  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from 
the  festivities."  Tlie  iniroducilon  of  tlic  gymnopae- 
dia,  which  subsequently  became  of  such  importance 
as  an  insituiltuti  tor  gymnastic  and  orchestic  per- 
formance?, and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic  and 
musical  arts  at  Sparta,  is  getieraUy  assigned  to  th* 
year  665  B.C.» 
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HALQirs 

r     I VN  A  I-  I  doours^e  with  which  young  slaves  wm  ehuuM 

-    -    -■.u*^>r*k;»  II  IV'  ctiinm^ntators  on  this  passage,  indeed.  diA 

•  --rtT'iL-  louut  the  meaning  of  habenK ;  but  if  we  comidi 
-     ...-.>    .    :>.«  '.n*f  expressions  of  Ulpian,*  **impmhrres  »tm  tent 

■     ■'.■•    ^'.  -    :&*:'.Li'  itncwn  at)lent,  €t  habcna  tf I  ferula  eO'itJ'*  it  is  da 

.:>    ■-.■  i*L'urtti  nji  :he  habena  is  the  scourge  itself* 

'v    .Alt    .1       •M..t'l.>LS(V(^f).  ItheKid.— II.  (Ha*.li,f/»i|« 

^    ■    t:**"^.  '.'vn  furs  on  the  arm  of  Auriga,  caUed  the  Kid! 

.-*    •,•  .i..'U>  riK  :>"^inled  as   indicative   of  stoimj  weathn 

-*Mi:f  '."Vv -.vr*;  also  called  by  the  singular  term  C«^e/fc 

■i—-  'Lfc'M.Vi-'HATES  (af/ia^un/f),  a  speciesof  A| 

<>  -..i.T-  :tv.  -f;r!!<:ed  w>.th  spots  of  jasper,  or  blood-red  (4aJ 

...      ^     -,...., V     ■ii»\r  railed  Dotted  Agate.    {Vid.  AcnnwL 

•  :•*       ••♦.•lMaV'.^RON  {aludAupov),  a  parasitic  pbl 

■  -    ,    -t  T'-j'-v   :«H:fvij  ?y  Theophrastus.     Stackhouse  bB 

••-  .;'.*  :t:  -hi  o.'iun?  that  il  was  the  Orohanche,  L* 

■••.  --"-l  V  I":  rtlS  to(uorir)7f),  the  well-kiwin 

.    - .  1  -  -*■-:».■  i.;*.-:  'JItx'csione.     It  is  of  a  femiginous  cri 

.  -"w.>        .».•-     ■•     :-• .  .-.(tsisis  prncipallyof  oxydeof  iron.  "Iht 

*  '  ,111. M      *,:••*..     1    I   ::ie  dnoientB/'  ohserres  Dr.  Moort. 

•  :•  •I'ir'-.i.  vsiiies  our  red  hawtatitt,  se\td 

-    n    I  •  i:-      n-.»       \'  :i :!  't    p.x.  as  may  be  seen  from  Plinri 

•  ■ ,.    it  .     '.-     •><-■  ■  ■■  t    I  iv'."  Tar:t:iies  of  it,  besides  the  nof- 

».  ,    ■-..  !t.(.     /t  lu::':*:".;*' -^xyJe  of  iron  was  also  claswl 

..   ■  ■  1-.    :...»  *    ;i  -A-'si.'.i.iL' .   iiit  '.hat.  no  doubt,  because  of  Ihe 

:.     '«.   ••■::-  i;--.t  :.v".'   :  :xn;'ji:c-o  after  having  been  cxposH 

V,  .  .       ■.    ■  -1. '.-*:■  I'.:  h.m:"     Fn'ni  the  descriptions  given bj 

■.     1..-.'    •'.-     .'•.i- I' V.  ;>:';*  im:  F'.iay.  ::  would  appear,  asm 

>.    >    I    ■■•  ■!!  N.-;  'V  .v  sj;'.ifvr-.'.tr.:h.it  compact  and  ochin 

-..  '..::.  '  •  »'.*i    v.  :>  s  0-"  -Dn  were  included  unta 

.    u    •'.  ■        ^-'"  i    "^        '"       ■'■  't'i  ' 

,.^  •  :  .■  N     ;  ..■  ..-  .  •ne   Kin^sher,  orillrt- 

..     ..      '\-*:       .  -  '."'■■  -.'irv-'s  naiuralists,"  obseno 

.    ,.^         ..  •     i  ..t.t.s.   •  .'  •*vT>'  :*  •  ?-:•:'.•  .ts,  or.  more  propeitfi 

-.1.       t:  '..ttf  •(  '."s:;.-:      i  ;.-■  jc'ii-iiast  on  HwociiUi 

.    .    •..     :'.i  .».'■•■►.•*  :.:'f  word  r-z.-A  ri"  --t  j.'.  ti-ftv.  an  etynwlfr 

■'    '  .,  ■  V  -.*    -vi  i--  wrf  may  with  ^;a:  *a:ety  reject.   TTa 

t  ■..•  .>;:-  A.  !!::■:*.".•;.-  i?ui!-.is  its  nosts  •:■-.  :.ie  banks  ofriTeR 

^-.  !  :.  ■  '«■  ii'.'i  ^-x*  r.'  t  o"»mmit  them  ::  :m  5«a,as  somec' 

>■  .>.!  1    iji:  •'  ::^*  a:*.;::".:5  rerrtstnt.     ^V:l:  t:i!?y  took  for  Ibl 

.  ..  V'u  ■•    M'i  vt>:«  ■'::■*  t'niwvr*?  th'?  s.-.s-'Viiich  it  had  »T(* 

.'.  .»  ..      '.K .:     !•;::■  !.''v:i  .'..• :  v.'::i;'.;>i  i:p      F.-;  <    irfscriplion  of  ill 

■ .  ■    1  ■    *  t ! :!.:  i:  "■>:  is  ■  i-.  "ibiy  a;..'  :ra:?.     A-  s:  il'S  and  scvcralil 

..  ^.  .    . :»  ^.*      "'•'•  '/.e  a--.  ;•-  r.>.;-*  r»?refe:.:  t  .->  Kiniiiihcr  a«  fe 

,  ..  .     >i    t    ■•.•..■^<  fc^'i'-f-in^:;;'  5':^a:Je.a:i.l;h.5;?:p.i?at)iylrueofitil 

', .    '■    I!.::: ;.-'  r*:-  '.a..'  \vi":\  <v:uat03.  Im;  lic.s  r.  ■:  i?-;ly  to  it  in  nortfc 

:;   1  :i.;!,'  :.>.*tfe  cm  latit.-ir?*.     It  rtiua.r.s  i:  >:  r.:tr::oned.thatB* 

liin  l:.i2ir.ii  :^e  very  i;r.rr;/di.::  ■.vr.jtx'turc that fti 

'  Vocai Kn^rslitr  of  At:>:c:;^ waj :he  OreateiKeci 

jparro-v ;  ani  l^.a:  Alirova::!-*  c»>ulii  never  deltf 

-^  nunc  sa::i:j'::or:!v  w::a:  rj:.-i  was  meant  by  the  Bd 

.,.s  .,^ax■.^:eaIh-  \>"^  ^\:;:^  a::'---5.  a::^-:^^ii;;  appears  Jo  me  Ita 

,  ,' ■.  xvcu-  '■€■''  a-d  ■^■■^-"^-•-  ^  ^es.™p:.or.  o:  :::o  -•...:^-;  applies  m  tb 

'  "  ,     .■ .-  ..».*  " »  ll'-i"  Vn  rv  weJ  to  :r.tf  .r  -;.:»>  /.<;  :,:a.*"' 

;',."".:;;;:!:.:^l';L::i .  -JiAi-r-EETrs  -, :,.-.,; .hecp^y,  to 


.1.-1  \k  .1.^  Ls.  rtx- 


bird  is  ::v>  -.Vj:.*"  .;:*  Vir^.:  and  Ovid.    Natin* 

.  .,.-  ..  w.  ^;;^^^'^  :s:3.  icc.^zl.T.z  to  AJari;*.  i;avo  n\**ntly  adopted  lb 

*  '          '. ''i '."iN  «"V,«V  opinion  iha:  I'r.e  Ospr:v  ;s  ;he  same' as  the  Se 

■    iv",  .  lU  ...  .ik-^-Mi  Eaflr.     Its  s<\en;;T:o  naxe  :s  Pjndicn  Haltattai 

.\..         -If.  •»vMt»*s  bv  *HALi>  At-  .\Ul  M   ■.--.».«if-'r\  a  plant  w 

^    '       ...  -...i.'.'i  f^  tho  ^Vinier-cL'.rrii-.  or  }*\:m:.s  Alkiiciri.    The  ben; 

.  .'..^r  iHit  fv,..  S'ft^P^d  in  w.r.e  was  tn.i.oved  as  a  dmrvtic.    Sib 

•^             "'*»         ^    , .wu-.ih  'horp  luiiml  u  CTowirs  on  Parnassus,  and  on  IM 

■-         ■     -^                      ■  . .  ,•  .T!,n*  ..-ill*  Biihvnian  (.•.Mupus.  as  woU  as  around  Constaott 

.     -                       X    '^   Kit**'    ^'tl.lU*    KU.UA  _.  ._! j  I 

1                          ■        •     ^                                        .UMiW  IWrntM  into  ''1*11'.  »    i«rT-o     --            .           1       .                               er\^.t^ 

'  .  .V         »  I      •HAL  IMl  >  >'.:->:'.  a  plant,  a  species  of  Orache 

^^                                      >*,■  J.  iHut.&ii.  the  .4/'i/.Vr //iL."!n-.:.*.  L — Tu  u'.:ua  are  certain sa- 

■,_^^        •  ^t^        \\i  *  '4.  ^plci'u'^i  line  plants  and  their  fruits,  mentioned  in  the  S«p 

(*  ---;:?**** ^  **.     -^   '  \^.^  \iMt'-iif.}~^. ^'" 

'-                                -  "-           *^  ■     ^  ,.  H\j-«w».»-e.  I.  v«  r^:.Fr-«-.  ::..S.15.  -S    fDtr- ».  lit.  5.  t.  3».)-> 

"J*-                    "TV-,^             *^      .   *«,■.'•    sV.Pliit.,  (lV-.ifl?p(.>i:J.H«r  ■'..  II.  JI.  — V:iv...Ctt.,  til.,  3BD.I-4 

ai,,.,                    ■"  .rZ^    '^    ■"■-s*^     „^,.-'.V»  •.*.»-!  I.  V:r.-..  0*..Tv..  I .  *'J   — 5     AJa-tt.  ApiwcUs.  T.)— 6.  (Pb*. 

I'"-'                       -T^    •      r's._r"    -.  ^iifc.   lhi.^..»T6.  H.  N.  i\ir:..  ?>->!.*  r^*fAnr.M:L^n!oBT,  p.  130.1— T.  {Am 

i'Tf-V,                   "^^t-^    ^""^^      ^1^  .L  KM.  Ti  .  t.:..  H.  A.,  y.::..  5  -I.!.  iS..  x:;i..  5.-  PiiB.:  II.  N..  «^  W.-M 

in*  "               —     ^— ^"■-^-       '"■^—      ^  ^       \y  kAul  »ii:»,  Arpcn^..  •    ».'— S.  ^AauiB.  Appcail.,  ».  ».  4crl|.l— f 


HARMAMAXA. 


HARPAOO. 


»l  version  of  ilie  Scripiures.  On  ihe  olher 
ra  ^hftn  wore  certain  l)ert>s,  so  called  because 
»il  t>y  llie  Pylhii^orcans,  who  lived  solely  on  n 
fetabk'  iltel,  and  liunue  were  lemied  ol  uXiftoi,  as 
It  eating  in  onler  Lu  assudgo  hunger  (d  priv.,  nnd 
&  "hanger"'). 
KLOA      (Vid.  Aloa.) 

BkhTC  RES  (u/r^pfi-)  were  certain  masses  of 
pe  or  mtiLiI,  which  were  used  in  the  gymnastic 
IfCfees  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  PerKOns  wlio 
ictised  leaping  frequently  performed  their  exer- 
^  with  halteres  in  both  hands  :  but  ibcy  were 
0  frequently  used  merely  to  exercise  the  body  in 

itf^  the  same  manner  as  our  dumh-bcUa.' 
m^  speaks  of  certain  siaiuea  of  alhJeLes 
re  represented  with  halteres.    They  appear 
■Tc  been  made  of  various  forms  and  sisLCS.    The 
Mding  woixJcut  is  taken  from  Tassie,  Cainloguf, 
faL  46,  No.  7973/ 
BIA.     (Tk^.  Batillu?.) 
ia>TAXA.     {Vid,  Haehamaxa,  Placstri'M.) 
[ARM A.     iVii.  CuKRCs.  HabmahaiaO 

MAMAXA   {apftufio^a)    is    evidently    com- 

o( upfut,  a  general  term,  incluiling  not  only 

n  CrtfcDii,  bnt  other  descriptions  of  rarrin- 

persons;  and  ufia^a,  which  meant  a  cart, 

commonly  four  wheels,  and  used  to  carry 

■  burdens  as  well  as  persons.'    The  harma- 

was  a  carriage  for  persons,  in  its  construction 

ilar  to  the  CAKntxTHH,  being  covered  ovcr- 

I  enclosed  with  curtains/  so  as  to  be  u?ed 

t  as  well  as  by  day  /  but  it  was  in  general 

often  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  olher  fiuila- 

nipeda,  and  attired  with  ornaments  more 

luxurious,  and  expensive,  and  in  the  Oii- 

'e*     \i  occupied  among  the  l^ersiana'  the 

ce  which  the  earpenluni  did  among  the 

being  nsed,  especially  upon   BUtp  occa- 

for  the  conveyance  of  women  and  children, 

uch*,  and  nf  ihc  sons  of  the  king  with  their 

*•    Also,  as  persons  might  Ho  in  it  at  length, 

was  made  as  commodious  as  pussible,  it  was 

Ihe  kings  of  Persia,  and  by  men  of  high 

travelling  by  night,  or  in  any  other  circum- 

when  ihey  wbhcd  to  consult  their  ease  and 

»dy  of  Alexaider  the  Great  was  transport- 

BabyluD  lo  Alexanilrea  in  a  magnificent 

xa,  the  conslnjctitm  of  which  oet^upied 

and  the  description  of  which,  with  its 


•-  T..  «1.  40i-)— 5.  (Murtial,  iW.,  40.— M., 

'uUui,  iii.,  ISS.— M.,  I.,  M.— "  Ctravn  inuan  ;* 

L— S*BM..  Ep.,  15.  M.t  — 3.  (t..  M.  M-W-.  ^-i 

w.,  »K,  J,  ♦  4.)  —  1.  i  Vid,  Meretirtali*.  D«  Arte  Gym- 

..  is.  —  Bwrlrr*!  OfcUui.  i.,  0.377.)— 3.  firei,  Op.  el 

^H.rtii..  lU  ni..  420.— Id.  i(>..  xxW.,  783  )-fl.  (IJiuii 

—  LJ.nntuo,  ».,  S.J— 7.  (Xen.,  Cynip.,  iv.,  3.  «  Ii.» 

•t  ,  35.— Ariftoph.,  Achtm.,  70.)— B    (Mii 
h  (IItwJ..  •ii..  63, — Id.,  i«.,78.— Xpii  ,  Cyrrjp.,  in., 
.*,  t  l.-Id.  ib.,Ti..  3,  «  11.— Q.  Cult.,  M.fi, 
,Tti.,  41.— Xw.,  CyrufUiiii.,  1,  t  40,j 


paintings  and  ornamrnis  in  gold,  silver,  and  vor^ 
employed  the  pen  of  more  than  one  historian  *■ 

The  harmamaxn  was  occasionally  used  by  the  la- 
dies of  Greece.  A  priestess  of  Uiana  ts  represent- 
ed as  riding  in  one  which  is  drawn  by  two  while 
cows.* 

HARMOST.K  (from  dpfio^u,  to  fit  or  join  togcth* 
er)  was  the  name  of  the  governors  whom  the  Lace- 
(3ii;monian9,  nfter  the  Pejoponnesian  war,  sent  into 
their  subject  or  conquered  towns,  partly  lo  ki'cp 
them  in  submission,  and  partly  to  abolish  the  dem- 
Dcralical  form  of  government,  and  estahti^h  in  H» 
sitjad  one  similar  to  their  own.'  Alihdugh  in  man^ 
cases  they  were  ostensibly  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  tyrannical  government  of  a  town, 
and  to  restore  the  people  lo  frecilom,  yet  they  them- 
selves acted  like  kings  or  tyrants,  whence  Diunya- 
ius*  ihinks  that  harmostie  was  merely  another 
name  for  kings.  >Iow  little  sincere  the  Lacedn- 
monians  were  in  their  professions  to  reatore  Ibeir 
subject  towns  to  freedom,  was  manifest  aAer  the 
peace  of  AntaJcidas;  for,  although  they  had  pledged 
lhems<*lves  to  re-establish  free  govcrnmcnia  in  the 
various  towns,  yet  they  left  them  m  the  hands  of 
the  hnnnosts.^  The  eharnctcr  of  their  nile  is  sof* 
ficienlly  described  by  the  word  KaTf;(etv,  which  Isoo- 
rales'  and  I>rmosthPnes^  use  in  speaking  of  the 
liamiostw.'  Evtn  Xcnoplion*  could  not  help  cen- 
suring the  Lacedarmonians  for  the  manner  in  which 
ihey  allowed  their  hariuustw  to  govern. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  office  of  an  barmoe- 
les  lasted  .  but,  considering  that  a  governor  of  the 
same  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  i^cedicmo- 
niaits  in  Cyibera.  with  the  title  of  Cytherodicea, 
held  Ins  ofTice  only  for  one  year,"'  it  is  not  improlia- 
hle  that  the  office  of  harmustes  was  of  ihe  same 
duration. 

'APHAPHS  rPA*H  (tlpjraj-jvf  >pa^^).  This  »c- 
tion  seems,  according  to  Lucian,'^  to  have  been  n\h 
plioable  to  cases  of  ojica  robbery,  attended  with  vio- 
lence. Under  these  cireumstaoces,  ihe  ofleiidera 
would  be  included  in  the  class  of  KOKOvpyfn,  and,  aa 
such,  l>e  tried  before  a  court  under  the  control  and 
managemcDt  of  the  Kleven.  Wjih  respect  to  the 
punishment  u[Km  eonviciion,  wo  have  no  certain  in- 
formation, but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  thai 
it  was  capital,  as  in  eases  of  burglary  and  stealing 
from  the  person." 

IlA'RP.AGO  (ripndyj} :  ?.iJ«of;  xpeuypa,  dim.  *cp« 
u?'P'rK  a  Grappling-irun,  a  Drag,  a  Flesh- hook.'* 

Thr.  iron- fingered  flesh-hook  {Kpeaypa  ai6r}po6nK- 
tCXo^^*)  la  dtaeribcd  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristoplia- 
nes'*as  "an  instrument  used  in  cookery, resembling 
a  hand  with  the  finpers  bent  inwnrd,  used  lo  take 
hoilrd  moat  <nil  of  the  caldron."  Four  specimens 
of  It.  in  bri>n'£e.  are  m  the  British  Museum.  One 
of  Ihem  is  here  represented.  Inlo  its  huUow  ex- 
iic'jniiy  a  wooden  handle  was  iu&erted. 


l3 


A  similar  instrument,  or  tven  the  fleshhtvA  it- 


I.  (Diod.  Sic,  xrui..  3<H».-Atheii.,T.,  40.— JEIian.  V.  B^ 
xii.,  64-)— 9.  llM\od.,  MU.,  iit.,  p.  133,  eil.  Cucimelini.)— S. 
(Di4m}.  Sir.,  iif ..  10. —  Xrn.,  Hellrn,,  tv.,3,45. — Ixicntt,,  PoDOf., 
p-  SKI. — Stiidaj,  Hfisych.,  a.  v.— Elymnl.  M>g.,  m.  r.  'EvfffroOfiM.) 
-  4   (Antiq.  Rotn.,  i.,  p.  337,  ed.  Syllmrf.J— fl.  (Polrb.,  ir..  S7.) 

0  i\.c.)—T.  {X>B  Cotvn.,  p.  i5i.)—8.  iCotitpiirii  Mtnwth.,  c 
Tm.i*ci„  p.  740.— Plut.,  Narmt.  Amat.,  c.  3.)— 9.  (Tie  Rep.  Lue., 
e  U  I  — 10.  (Thueyd,  if.,  53.1—11.  iJud.  V«.,  c.  1,  V(>l.i.,p.  NS, 
vl  ll«mn.)— la.  (Xro.,  Mom.,  i.,3.«  09.)- 13.  (£K.,EXDi.,a.- 
1  Sam.,  i).,  IS,  14,  Seift. — Anatnpli.,  Vf«p.,  1153. — Annzippua, 
Atbea.,  IV.,  68.)-U.  (Dniuck,  Anal.,  u.,315.)— 15.  (EivtiL^ 


?&.: 
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'X  lid  noc  lau^h  when  he  saw  as- 

.--'T  .'ui  :>i.u5  aticinptod  to  rtriFa 

..-.  \'n;!i  had  then  become  oef- 

■'■'.  -:c.  imitir  hi*  direi^tions,  passed 

-    t.:::::h'!^  sh-xjld  examine  wha 

■  -u;h'-:  irA  esiaWishcd ;'  ta 

'fi-*:  ::ij3  'lecree  produce! 

...■-.-■ -\   :;  34}rr.':;:mes  applied  M 

■-     :    r  ir-nii-rt  .*  whence  Jut» 

"■    ■■;;  ■',   .  •mntii^mu  hanupa, 

.    ::  ■-■.:-:  ia.-isp-*rXooniain8lfci 

■-  :;•   .;r:v:s  tho  ibnner  pHl 

',-  i.    ■i-Mi:j^ .   p.  213- 
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1    "ji 

it^    i-:rt:  wlh 

■  :    ■ 
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I. 

(v.-  ''     Ml*.  :r  i  5.T."ir  oriiftmrni,  the  sp»-ar  *  oiWa» 

li;i-  ..  .  ,. ■ 

vr. 
tiu'i 


Txr  .  A-.-..  X  ..  IJ,,  — 2.  -'Pr-jTi..  HI  .  i  :   .  Zj    —3  iOi 
■,-»■     — ..     u:  7'r.  P:..r~..  IV..  IV.. -i-   — .'■.  ...   .- r.ir- ?■». 

..    .  ..       ".1—  ,'1.  I-.-:  Va— ..  Ij^  Liiia.  Lai.,  v..  '.-t.  -,■    H;*>t.!— t 
"■■■*-                                                                           I,     .  .       ■ .     .  J  — '    '  -i .  i:  .  'Jl  i— e.  rir<ii.*.-.  -.'.   x-ji'Tt-a-V 
i..>                                                           ^  .'.   .>-.%(=-.%.  -.3",  .-II.  (11..  1,1. 3:** -::..«:. r:.- 

jl_C  ~  ,  ■■  .  tv  ..  i*>.— '■:..  ix;;..  Si'J— riin.,  II.  N..  IV   .  24  — 0<al, 

Oiioin  .  *  \(... .  T    .  -I'J.  — ii    '.E«fh..  Ar.,  tJ3,-Ei;n, ..  H.r..  HW.- 

(IlaKVf  ■  ■-  .  -'"'-■"  ■  llii— B:-:s'-;.  Anal.,  i..  I'JI.  25l-.— A:".'.  S,J..«.| 

(Phn.r'.  ■        "t  -  :  *      '■'*•  >-•'•'  ^J':-Sv;,t,\.  m  I-h-.— Xt-n  ,  II.:  Ue  E-lortt, 

I  c)— 1>  „      ■.  a  \-.    J.  — :*     Hi-.  II..  X..  153.— II.r»l..  VII..  40.  ^I.— rOib, 

(Rhot.Y).-  ,     -.         «.         •  .  '^3    -:2.    ::.,i!:i..4l3.-n...iM..fil2.— ib.,iV!i..C*i.>-II. 

_Id  ill    ^  v      *        ^  ■ :  ■  H-L-cr.  .  *:..  2. 1^.— Atht  ii..  xii..  8.— on>.i*j'ii»r:  Tli'WTrd, 
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on  Persian  and  EtryptianmoniimenU. 
ho  precctlintr  \voi>di*ut  shows  ihe  lop  and 
A_«pear  which  is  held  by  one  of  ilie  king's 
Wkc  Aciilpttirea  at  Persnpolis.'  It  may 
M  with  tiiose  in  the  hand  ol'  the  Greek 
K  94,  whu;h  have,  the  nptke  at  Ihfi  hot* 
Bbpike  at  the  bottom  of  the  spear  was 
^tm^  l>y  the  Greeks  and  Romans  when 
«"a5  brnken  otH' 

iaished  spear  was  kept  in  a  case  (doparo- 
ich,  on  account  of  its  Ibmi.  is  called  by 
Hpe  (ffi'/«7f). 

\&r  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
rent  ways:  1.  It  was  thrown  from  cata- 
othcr  pngines.  {Vid.  ToRnr.jrrrir.)  2. 
rust  forward  as  a  pike.  In  this  manner 
Ued  Hector  hy  piercing  hira  with  his  spear 
le  neck.*  The  Eubtcans  were  parllcn- 
rated  as  pikemen.*  3.  It  was  commonly 
'  the  hand  {aKovrtaat  ftaKpodev*)  The 
reparing  tu  burl  it,  raised  his  hand  to  his 
(Compare  woodeut,  p.  24A  )  He  »ome-  ' 
ved  assistance  from  the  use  of  Ihe  Amkn-  i 
J  Aksa.     He  penerally  went  to  thf'  field  \ 

spears.*    (Woodcuts,  p.  9t.  357,  333.)  ' 
Chxng  the  encmy»  he  first  threw  either  one 
KMh,  and  then,  on  coming  to  close  qnar- 

hts  sword'  (ptla  conjecerunt-^gladiis  ge- 

Im  general  terms  ha»ta.  and  lyx°^  were  in- 
iDua  kinds  of  missiles,  of  which  the  prin- 

BS  follow  : 

^^Xf '*'•  **'®  lance,  a  comparatively  slen- 
eomnionly  used  by  the  Greeks.  Iphicra- 
oubled  the  len^h  of  the  sword  (rn/.  Gla- 

added  greatly  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
This  weapon  was  used  by  the  Grecian 
;**  and  by  means  of  an  appendage  to  it, 
mpposed  by  Stuart^*  (wooileut,  fig.  2)  to 
5d  on  the  shaAs  of  three  sprars  in  an  an- 
relief,  they  mounted  ibejr  horses  with 
ciliiy."  The  lance,  on  ancotmt  of  its 
I  it«  liglitness,  was  carried  by  huntsmen.*' 
[wffffof),  the  javelin,  mnrh  thicker  and 
ban  the  Grecian  lance,'^  as  may  be  seen 
ring  the  woodcuts  at  p.  04  and  95.  lis 
■  made  of  cornel,'*  was  partly  square,  and 
ig.*'  The  head,  nine  inches  Ioi%  was  of 
is  therefore  now  found  only  in  ttin  Gtate 
hy  Virytl,  "(jcaa  strabra  robif^ne  piia.'"^^ 
ed  either  to  throw  or  to  thrust  with  ;  it 
isr  to  thd  Romans,  anrl  gave  the  name  of 
03)  to  the  division  of  the  army  by  which 
>pted"  (pilaium  a^men**).  Wiwn  Mariua 
linat  the  Cimhri.  he  ordered  that,  of  Ibe 
or  pins  {jTepCvai)  hy  which  the  head  was 
S  the  statr,  one  should  be  of  iron  and  tlie 
'ood.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
struck  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  the  tre- 

way,  and  the  shaft  was  turned  on  one 
bat  the  opear  could  not   be   evrnt  back 

he  heavy-armed  Roman  soldiers  bore  the 
and  the  thick  and  ponderous  javelm,  the 
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liehl-armed  used  smallei  missiles,  winch,  tbougli  of 
diirertiil  km»lB.  were  included  under  the  general 
term  hanta  veUtareit}  From  yntKJ^o^,  the  corro- 
ding Greek  term,"  the  velitex,  or  linht-armed, 
called  by  Polybiud  ypotT^fiax'>t.*  According  to 
his  deseriptinn,  the  ypoa'po^  wa.9  a  dart,  with  a  shaA 
about  three  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  thickness:  the 
iron  head  was  ^span  long,  and  so  Ihin  and  ueumi- 
naled  as  lo  be  bent  by  striking  as^ninsi  anything, 
and  thus  rendered  unfit  l»  bo  sent  back  against  the 
enemy.  Fig,  3  in  the  preceding  woodcut  shows 
one  which  was  found,  with  nearly  four  bundled 
others,  in  a  Roman  intrcnuhment  at  Mcon  Hill,  hi 
Gloucestersiiire.* 

The  light  infantry  of  the  Roman  army  used  a 
sinulitr  weapon,  called  a  tpit  (rrm,*  xtrutuin,^  aav^ 
vinv^).  It  was  adopted  by  ihem  from  the  Samni- 
tea*  and  the  Volsei.*  Its  shaft  was  31  feet  long, 
its  point  five  inchest*  Fig  4,  in  the  preceding 
wondcut,  represents  the  head  of  a  dart  in  the  Royal 
Collection  at  Naples ;  il  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  vcruium,  and  may  be  rontrasied  with 
fig.  5,  which  is  the  head  of  a  lance  in  the  same  col- 
lection. TUa  Romans  adopted,  in  like  manner,  the 
G^suM,  which  was  properly  a  Celtic  wenpon  ;"  it 
was  given  as  a  reward  to  any  soldier  who  wound- 
ed an  enemy.*'  Sparus  is  evidently  the  same  word 
with  the  English  Mnar  and  tpear.  It  was  Ihe  mdettt 
mispilo  of  the  whole  class,  nnd  only  used  when  bet- 
ter could  not  be  tibtained.'" 

Besides  the  terms  jacuhtm  and  apicutum  (ukuv, 
uK^vTiov)^  whlvh  probably  denoted  darla  resembling 
in  form  the  lanco  and  javelin,  but  much  smaller, 
ad.ipted,  eonsequeutly,  to  the  liu'lit-arineil  {jacNlatth 
rf*%  and  used  in  hunting  as  well  as  in  hatlle,**  we 
find  in  classical  authors  the  names  of  various  other 
spears,  which  were  characteristic  of  particular  na- 
tions. Thus  Servius  stales'*  that,  as  the  pitum 
was  pri>per  to  the  Romans,  and  the  gcr^ntm  to  Ihe 
Gauk.  so  the  aanitaa  was  the  spear  peculiar  to  the 
Macedonians.  Tins  was  used  Imth  id  throw  and 
as  a  pikc.^*  It  exceeded  in  length  all  other  misailea. 
(See  p.  1(1^1.}  It  was  made  of  cornel,  the  tall,  dense 
stem  of  which  also  served  lo  make  spears  of  other 
kinds.''  The  Thracian  romphea,  which  haif  a  very 
long  point,  like  the  blade  of  a  sword"  (rum;»a,"  /i()«. 
<ftaia"),  was  probably  ntiL  unlike  (he  sarissa,  since 
Livy  asserta''^  ihnt,  m  a  country  partly  covered  with 
wood,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  ineffective  on 
accotint  of  Iheir  prctlonfia  hasttr,  and  that  Iho  rom- 
phaia  of  the  Thracians  was  a  hmdcrance  for  the  same 
reison.  With  these  weapons  we  may  also  class 
the  Itlyrtan  tibina,  which  resembled  a  hunting-pole** 

The  iron  head  of  the  German  apear,  called  fra* 
mea,  was  short  and  narrow,  but  very  sharp.  Tlifl 
Germans  used  it  with  great  effect  cither  as  a  lance 
ur  a  ptke  :  they  gave  tu  e^icb  youth  a  framea  and  a 
shield  (m  r.nmmg  of  age  '*  The  Falarica  or  Phala- 
nf(i  was  the  spear  of  the  Saguntines,  and  waa  im- 
pelled by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes  :  it  was  large  and 
ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in  length, 
and  a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end  ;  it  sometimes 
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-nnsou  iavs  ihe  three  principal  sorts  aie  the  wte, 
ni^  jucx.  joil  chat  which  is  called  keiiz.  The  itrnk 
i  mr  rjounoa  irr,  and  the  helix  seems  to  be  odf 
'zn  mme  piaot  befure  it  has  anived  at  the  petm- 
'..a  .'I  wdTD^  t'ruit.  For  at  first  the  leaves  an 
jcni^'.  loil  the  whole  plant  clings  closely  to  ibe 
«^  r  -rsv  :ha£  supports  it :  but  when  it  comes  to 
J.  «¥r.  1  lew  shoot  is  detached  from  the  soppnt 
fir-.',:  ""mmiish  leaves  without  angles.  That  ibl 
£.- :  »  :.e  vy  i.n  its  barren  state  is  plain  from  Ik 
-o-T-iir;  T-UL-a  Th»h>phrastus  gives  of  it.  He  ttp 
z-   zi"  *  iPi  jn:;uiar.  and  more  neat  than  tbott 

1  ".  Ti.'.-n -lOd  them  more  round  and  simple,  fii 
..:;«  .^i  :id£  .t  -ja  barren.  As  for  the  wbite  vrf,t 
-••'^  ^'  >e  initaown  to  us.  Some,  indeed,  i 
^•■yr   :    c»  w  ::ijt  vanety  of  which  the  Leaves  m 

i:rr-ri:*.-:  vtn  vhite.  But Theophrastus expn» 
■  -^rr-'-.-iw  III'  whiteness  of  the  fruit ;  for  bSH^l 
•*..'^':  .av  'n.^'ae^icwhite.  and  others  tbelenm 
_i:s>  _\>.-9^*-j rites  also  mentions  three  prineipri 
-^:•;^  :  -v.  :;ie  wa:te.  the  black,  and  the  k 
"■'-.t  »-.:-  itin  1  white  fruit ;  the  black  baa  eilk* 
.  'U.:^  ir  «ufnjn-ouloured  fruit:  this  khid  lli^ 
M;-c<.  ^^j  Dtjn-jsza:  the  helix  bears  no  fruit  at4 
u.  :.i:^  v'::te  :w::r$.  and  small,  ang^dar,  reddit 
-d»*.>  ?\n^'  iiJd  '.-ontbunded  the  ivy  withtliei 
:;:.  »  '^  .*.«--vivpd  bv  ihe  simUahtT  betwccn  uM<c 
.—  .     i!i«i  <:3— r-     The  flower  of  the  cetm 

%>.    -.-••..  vir  1  -r^emblanire  to  that  oftbevfll 

■ ;«     ^    *    :'•■  T>mj.'i\d.  but  it  w«iaUl  be  diflfeoUli 

.  ,   •  ■^-  :  s:u:ii:-jiie  ;n  ibe  ivy." 

*.       "^  ■  •'  a.  Do*.  GaaaK.) 

■^'iV**  -■.•jriif?r  .Garden-mint, or Jf»  _ 
■*    ..  -.       !"■.        . -".wc  *^3*:X"0f  Dio8corides«l  i 
.-•  >    *    ..r     l  -  !^  z"t--^i^:  the  ^&vofffK)(  ^tpK, 
■■*     7   -  ..         "ii       Th^  KVJtuiv^  irrpa  is  llil 
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'-i.'S.^\  >  A!"-*>r  •7''i>.s..vv'.  a  leguminous  plot 
\'--:..j  i  -4-;.\:.  It  was  also  called  by  the  n- 
-.':.  -x-iiTi  -.'"■.:»::  V-.  wh;oh  name,  as  weD  M 
*€"*,-'..;.*.  7.;rr«  to  tjie  axe-formed  shape  of  iM 
?*.—;*.  r.ttf  T.-.ic-n  Greek  iLi.iie  is  vispoMfc 
•  Mir:.i.w'i.*."  L-'^*-. rvts  Adanis.  -holds  that  thi 
'.i"i\.<i"LfK  s  eiliirr  the  Cc-.-'ulj  secMridie^  ortt* 
.!«.'*  i.:x  ij  iti'Mv«.  L'lu3ius  bn>uieht  into  vievtti 
(.Vr-'i;;.a  ^-j.-M  and  the  Bissr^j.  pt^gciHus. 
:ioii:<e  mak*?s  the  rrArA'jrof  o(  Theophrastas, 
.:f  :iit;nt:c^  with  the  r)<3r(?aj.->i.  to  be  the  ComA 
tirc't't.Lca,  and  In  this  opinion  he  has  the  support 
ot'  Sibthorp.  Schneider,  howwer.  is  by  n» 
:Kic:4ned  that  either  the  Caroni.Vj  or  the  BisitriJi 
jn*wers  to  ihe  descriptinn  nf  Dii^scorid  *s."" 

HrEMON  lA  MK\ZTllF\ori>::euovia6uaerr 
ji-nV     •  Vt-i  EI^siooGEis.) 

■ElPfMOr  TVX^H  (eifi;uov  ^-oaoi,).  Tbis  W 
an  doiion  for  false  imprisonment  of  a  free  citiM 
or  stnin;:or.  and  keeping  such  person  in  private  Ctf- 
tody.  There  are  no  orations  upon  this  subject  tt 
tant.  nor.  indeed,  any  direct  allusions  to  it  by  nanei 
but  it  is  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  that  might  havebea 
adopted  by  Agatharchus,  the  painter,  for  the  A* 
straint  put  upon  his  personal  liberty  by  .\lcibiadeit' 
and  in  a  paHsai;e  of  DInarchus,*  where  a  milltf  ii 
mentionrrd  to  have  incurred  capital  punishmest  iif 
a  like  offence.  The  the.tmothetc  probably  pmi^ 
in  the  court  before  which  offenders  of  His  kial 
were  brought  to  trial.* 

*HKM-:MI.'M  (aivtov\  a  plant.  Scabwort  or  0" 
campanc,  Inula  IlcUnhim,  L.  "  Melenium,"'  sa^  U*' 
ter,  *'  Inula  Camvana  Ilalis  dictum."  "  It  is  pr*** 
ble,"  remarks  Woodville,  "  llial  the  Elecampaoe  ■* 
the  Helenium  foliis  rerbatci  of  Dioscorides,  and  ^ 
Inula  of  Pliny/'    Sprengel  and  Dierbach  also  ap^ 

J.  (Tbenphmrt.,  IF.  P.,  vii.,  7.— DiiMonr.,  hi.,  J6.|— 1  (Bi* 
cor.,  iii.,  196.— Adsmif  Append.,  ■.  t.)— S.  (Andar-.i:.  A'i^f 
119.)~1.  (e.  pom.,  17.}^.  (Meier,  Att.  Fno,  Hi) 
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it  to  the  Inula  HfteHuim.  I*  Tlie  oUirr 
by  Dioscorides  u  referrud  by  Bau- 
il  to  Ihfi  Taurtam  indnun.^ 
Is  (iXtwoXiO  When  Demclriua  Po- 
ie*\  SaUmis,  in  Cyprus,  he  oaonott  a 
be  ooiislniricd  whicli  he  called  "  ihe  ta- 
."  Its  fiirin  WHS  ihnt  of  a  siiunrn  lo\v- 
Ide  being  90  cubits  high  and  45  wide,  [t 
four  wheels,  earh  e>ght  cuhils  high.  It 
into  nine  stories,  ihu  luwer  of  which 
uiAcliinn  lor  throwing  great  stones,  the 
rge  catapulla  for  throwing  spears,  ami  the 
her  nuchines  for  (hrowinK  smaller  atone-s, 
With  smaller  catapults.  It  was  manned 
200  soldiers,  besides  those  who  moved  it  by 
the  parallel  beaina  at  the  bottotn.' 
ftiei^e  uf  Rhodes,  3O0  B.C.,  Demetrius  em- 
helepotis  of  still  ^atcr  dimensions  and 
iplicated  construction.  Besides  wheels,  it 
(caaiors  <Jvriorp;Tra),  so  oa  to  admit  of  being 
laterally  as  well  as  directly.  Its  form  was 
iidal.  The  three  sides  which  were  exposed 
itack  wero  renilered  fireproof  by  being  covered 
iron  plates.  In  front,  each  ."ilory  had  port- 
whieh  were  adapted  to  the  several  kinds  of 
and  were  furnished  with  shutters  that 
opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  nnd  were 
Wskuts  stufled  wilh  wool.  Each  story  had 
bmad  flights  of  steps,  one  for  ascending,  the 
far  descending.'  This  helepotis  was  con- 
by  Kpimachus  the  Athenian  ;  and  a  much 
wed  description  of  it  was  wnllen  by  Diochdes 
LUera*  It  wha.  no  doubt,  the  greatest  and  most 
ible  enihne  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  erect- 
ibAeiiuont  ages  we  find  the  name  of  "hele- 
lied  to  (novmg  towers  which  carried  bat- 
t,  as  well  as  inaohincs  for  I'lrouing  spears 
[rtOOts.*  Towers  of  this  deacriptiun  were  used 
Iroy  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  taken 

inns.*       (Vul.    AUIES,  TORMENTUH.) 
I.V.       (Vid.  DlCASTKRlON.) 

>CAMI\U.S.     {Vid.  HooBE) 
lOTUOP  lUM  (it^torp^Kiov).  I  a  plant,  the 
or  Grcnt  Turnsole,  Heluttropium  Euro- 
T«.     This  is  the  species  called  ^^7*1  \ty  I>iu8- 
Sprcngel  joins  Lobclius  nnd  Utsner  m  re- 
other  species,  or  fi^AorpuKtov  fitKpov,  to 
ttTtctuitua.^ 

:Jous  Btune,  the  Heliotrope  of  Jamesou. 
•«peet*'s  of  Jasper.* 
(K/d.  Hrubba.) 
.NO'UIC-E  CEAAorodiVai),  lUe  judges  in 
Ipic  games,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
tmnc  G*VK«.    Tlie  same  name  was  also 
[llie  judges,  or  eourt-martial  in  the  I^cedte- 
ly  ;'  and  they  were  probably  first  called 
imc  when  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the 
ifedcracy. 

.EB'OKUS  {fUiCoftoc),  Hellebore,  n  cele- 
;dy  among  the  ancients  fur  the  cure  of 
Two  kinds  are  spoken  of,  namely,  the 
tttau  and  the  black  (?.ct'«uc  and  fjeXa^).  but  as  to 
:lly  of  the  plant  itself  much  discussion  has 
*'  Modern  authorities  on  Botany."  observes 
differ  widely  m  opinion  respecting  the 
■Uebore  of  the  ancients.     Sibihorp  most 
ibly  decides  It  to  have  been  the  Jhfutaiia 
Setavlze,  who  is  too  prone  to  skeptical 
questions,  expresses  himself 


.,  H.  P..  *t.,  11.— DicMcor.,  i.,  37,  S8.— AiUou, 
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with  great  hesitation  regarding  it,  but.  upon  the 
whole,  inclines  to  the  Adonis  ermalts.  Woodville 
and  Dierbarh  are  quite  undecided.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mattbiolust  Uudonicus,  Baubin.  Hill,  and 
.Slarkhouae,  find  no  difltcnlty  in  rerogntaing  it  as 
the  Veratrum  aibtim,  L.  Geoffroy  also,  uo  mean 
authority  on  these  subjects,  maintiuns  that  the  de- 
scription of  Dioscorides  agrees  very  well  with  ihe 
ehamcters  of  the  white  Hcllcbt)re  And  fruin  the 
similarity  of  the  effbcts  produced  hy  the  adminis- 
tering of  the  k.  XtvKOf,  as  described  by  the  ancient 
writers  on  Toxicologj'.  to  the  known  effects  of  the 
Veratrum  alhtm,  I  had  no  hesitation,  some  time  ago. 
in  recognising  their  identity  ;  and  it  now  gives  rnc 
pleasure  to  discover  that  Sprengel,  m  his  Annota- 
tions on  Dioscorides,  comes  to  the  same  concluaiun. 
I  had  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  lu  Uiis 
fact  in  the  London  Medical  and  Phyticai  Journal, 
July.  1838 ;  about  eighteen  months  ullerward.  t|>e 
Sajjoiiilia  ccratrum,  a  Mexican  species  of  Hellebore, 
was  much  cried  up  in  this  case. — The  eXXc6o{i<*c  ptiX- 
Of.  or  Black  Hellebore,  ia  marked  as  being  the  H. 
Orimiaiis,  l^m.  is  it  uuL  a  variety  uf  the  Helleho- 
rus  vigfr,  L.  1  This  plant  is  iho  Christmas  Rom 
of  this  country. "' 

•IIELLEBORI'NE  (OMr^^iuvti),  a  plant,  which 
Spreneel  suggests  is  the  HtHcborua  firtiduM  ;  Slack- 
house,  the  Scrapiat  UdUhunue.  "  The  latter,"  re^ 
marks  Adams,  "  is  the  same.  I  suppose,  as  the  £/»- 
pactu*  enrtfolia  of  Hooker."' 

HELLEXOTA'MI.E  {TJJtfvoTofiiat),  or  treasu- 
rers of  the  Greeks,  were  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  Athenians  to  receive  the  contributions  or  the 
allied  states.  They  were  first  ap[Hiinted  B.C.  477, 
when  Athena,  in  ron-^equence  ol  the  conduct  of 
Pausanias,  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  allied 
states.  The  money  paid  by  the  different  states, 
which  was  originally  fixed  at  460  talents,  wns  de- 
posited in  Delos,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting 
for  the  disoDssion  of  all  common  interests:  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hellenolaniiae  not 
only  received,  but  were  also  the  guardians  of  these 
moneys,  whicli  arc  called  by  Xenophon*  'E'/iXtivoTo- 
ftia.^  The  office  was  retained  after  the  treasury 
was  transferred  to  ADieos  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Samians,*  but  was,  of  cour.<te,  alwIishM  on  the  con- 
quest of  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  hel- 
lenolamis  were  not  reappointed  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy,  fur  which  reason  the  gram- 
marians afford  us  little  infurmatiua  respoeling  their 
duties.  B6ckh,  however,  concludes  from  inscrip- 
tions that  they  were  probably  ten  in  number,  chosen 
by  lot,  like  the  treasurers  of  the  gods,  out  of  the 
IVntaeusjuaiedimni,  and  that  Ihey  did  not  enter 
upon  their  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
alter  the  Fanatheua'a  and  the  lirst  Prytaneia.  With 
regard  to  their  duties,  Boekh  supposes  that  they  re- 
mained treasurers  uf  the  moneys  collected  from  the 
allies,  and  that  payments  for  certain  objects  were 
assigned  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  would, 
of  course,  pay  the  expenses  of  wars  in  Ihe  common 
cause,  as  the  contributions  were  origmally  designed 
for  that  pur]K>:^e ;  but  as  the  Athenians,  in  course 
of  lime,  considered  the  money  as  their  own  proper- 
ly, the  Hellenotaniiae  had  to  pay  the  Tlteorica  and 
military  expenses  not  connected  with  wars  on  be- 
half of  the  rnmmon  rause.* 

HELLO TIA.     (Vid  Ellotia.) 

•IIELMINS  (W^uii'f).  This  term,  standing  alone, 
is  applied  to  intestinal  womis  in  general.    The  iJU 

1.  (Tlicophnwt..  n.  P..  ix.,  11.— Nicuil.,  AIn.,  493.— I>i(»- 
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38.)— 0.  (Doikh.  Corp.  lD«crtpi.,  No.  147.— lil.,  PitU.  Bum  « 
AtheiH  I.,  ]>.  Vtt.) 


HELOTES. 


HEMEROCALUS. 


pdX  vXartia  it  tlip  Tania  lata  Tfieophrastus  says 
it  is  eongcnitiil  in  flome  poimtrios,  as  Kgypt  The 
medical  authurilies  describe  the  Dracuncvlus,  or 
Guinea- worm,  whirh  the  Grfcks  Oftll  dpaKinrtov, 
and  ihe  tnnslalors  ul' the  Arabians  xena  rnedniewmt. 
(Virf.  EcLii  ) 

HELOTES  (ElXwrff)  were  a  class  of  bondsmen 
peculiar  to  Sparta.  Diirerent  etjinolognes  are  given 
of  ihoir  name.  The  common  account  is,  that  ihey 
were  originnlly  the  people  of  the  town  of  Heloa,  in 
Laoonia,  and  that  they  were  reduced  to  bondage 
after  an  unsuocessful  revolt  against  the  Spartans.^ 
But  the  people  of  'E?j>f  were  not  raUed  KIAwrrr, 
but  'K'^ioi*  or  'EXrurai'  The  name  has  been  also 
derived  fn^m  l?.rj.  marshrs,  as  it  signified  tnhabitani* 
of  the  hxciandt.  But  Miillcr  seems  to  be  nearer  the 
mark  in  explaining  elP.ur/f  as  meaning  pnsonerM, 
from  the  root  of  iXelv,  to  take,  like  ^(iCie<:  from  the 
toot  of  /iafiiiu.  The  ancient  writers  considered  them 
be  Achn?'ans.  who  hnd  resisted  the  Dorian  inva- 
ders lo  the  latdt,  and  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  as 
the  punishment  of  iheir  obstinacy*  Miiller,  how- 
ever. suppoi>e4  »hai  tliey  were  an  aboriginal  race, 
which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  immediately  passed  over  as  slaves  to  Che 
poric  conquerors.  Jiut  this  theory,  as  Thirlwall 
las  observed,  does  not  areouni  for  tlic  hereditary 
enmity  between  them  and  tlieir  masters ;  for,  unless 
they  lost  their  liberty  by  the  Dorian  conquest,  there 
is  ni)  probahdity  that  it  placed  them  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  before. 

The  Helots  were  regarded  as  tbe  property  of  the 
slate,  uhith,  while  it  gave  their  services  lo  individ- 
uals, reserved  to  iti^elf  the  power  of  cmancipaltng; 
Diem.'  They  were  attachrd  to  the  land,  and  could 
kt  be  sold  away  from  it.  Several  families,  as  many, 
»rhaps,  as  six  or  seven,  resided  on  each  nh'^poi^  m 
rellings  of  their  own.  They  cultivated  the  land, 
)d  paid  to  their  masters  as  rent  a  fixed  measure  of 
com,  the  exact  amount  of  which  had  ho.cn  fixed  at 
I  very  early  period,  the  raising  of  that  amount  being 
forbidden  under  heavy  imprecations*  The  annual 
rent  paid  for  each  if?.?//wf  was  cighly-lwo  medimni 
of  barley,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  oil  and 
wine.'  Besides  being  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  the  flelols  attended  on  their  masters  iit 
the  public  meal,  and  many  of  them  were,  no  doubt, 
employed  by  the  slate  in  public  works 

In  war  the  Helots  served  as  light  armctl  troop.s 
(^i?.oi),  a  certain  number  of  thpm  attending  every 
heavy-armed  Spartan  to  the  AeJd ;  at  the  battle  of 
Plalsa  tliere  were  seven  HoIoLs  to  each  Spartan* 
Ttiese  attendants  were  probably  called  uftmrrapt^ 
(i.  tf.,  afitpiaravres*),  and  one  of  them,  in  particular, 
the  iSfpuTwv,  or  tcrvant ;'"  though  iSfpuTui^  was 
also  used  by  the  Dorians  as  a  general  name  for  arm- 
ed slaves.  The  Helots  only  served  as  hoplitce  in 
particular  emorgcnciea,  and  on  such  occnaiona  they 
were  generally  emancipated.  'J'he  first  instance  of 
this  kind  was  in  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  B.C. 
424." 

Tlie  trealmeni  to  which  the  Helots  were  subject- 
ed, as  described  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  is  mark- 
e«l  by  the  most  wanton  cruelty,  Tluis  Myron  states 
that  **  the  Spartans  impose  upon  them  every  igno- 
minious service,  for  they  compel  them  to  wear  a 
cap  of  dog's  skin,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  gannent 
of  sheep's  skin,  and  to  have  stripes  inflicted  upon 
them  every  year  for  no  fault,  that  they  may  never 
forget  that  they  are  slaves.    And,  besides  all  llits,  if 
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any  rise  by  their  ipialities  above  tlie  condii 
slave,  they  appoint  death  as  the  penally, 
masters  are  hable  to  punishment  if  ihev  do 
slroy  the  most  evcellcnl.''     And  Plutancl 
that  Helots  were  forced  to  intoxicate  iher 
and  perform  indecent  dances  as  a  'warning  to  t| 
Spartan  youth.    These  descriptions  arc  praj 
exaggerated ;  but  we  have  abundant  evidi 
addition  lo  the  direct  assertion  of  Thucydi 
the  Spartans  always  reirdrded  the  Helots  wil 
greatest  auspinion.      Every  means  was  lafcen 
mark  the  distinction  between  them  and  their 
lers  :  they  were  obliged  to  wear  the  rustic  gart 
scribed  above,  and  they  were  not  pennitied  to  it 
one  of  the  Spartan  songs.*    That  the  cruelly  of 
tlieir  masters  knew  no  restraint  when  it  was  .-^(ma- 
lated  by  fear,  is  manifest  enough  from  the  u     ! 
tion  of  the  Kpvirrtia  {rut.  Civptkia),  and  fru  i. 
fact  related  by  Thiicydides,  that  on  one  ocimsiwj, 
two  thousand  of  the  Helots,  who  had  rendfredUM 
greatest  service  to  the  state  in  war,  were  inducod  M 
come  forward  by  tlic  o9tr  ofemanoipation,aodttCi{ 
were  put  lo  death.* 

Al  the  end  of  the  .second  Messenian  war  (BC] 
668),  the  conquered  Messenians  were  reduced 
slavery,  and  iticluded  under  the  denomination 
Heluis.     Their  condition  ap{jears  to  have  been 
same,  with  some  slight  diderences.  as  that  of 
other  Helots  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  hee4i  db 
guibhed  by  the  remembrance  of  their  fn-^-Jom, 
a  roa[linK«*ft  to  seize  any  op{)ortuniiy  ol  r 
in  which  iliey  at  length  sueceedi.'d,  aiii 
of  lyfi-uclra  ' 

The  Helots  might  be  emancipated,  but  there  w«».j 
several  steps  between  them  and  the  free  citiMOj 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Ihey  were  tveradmiitedl 
all  the  privdeges  of  citixenship.     Myro'  cnumerzl 
the  following  classes  of  emancipated  Helots;  i4 
rui,  uSecnuToit  IpvKTijfitft  Stairoaiovavrai  nod  vi 
fiu^eic-     Of  these  the  ut^^Tai  were  probably  rei( 
from  all  service;  the  hivKn/pE^  were  those  cmplaj'\ 
ed  in  war  {rid.   Ervctkbes);  the  tVrt-iT.-.,; 
served  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  the  vetnl  - 
ihose  who  had  been  possessed  of  freed, 
lime.     Besides  Ihese,  there  were  ihe  /ii>('wwf 
^o/icf,  who  were  domestic  slaves,  brought  ap 
the  young  Spartans,  and  tlien  emancipated. 
being   emancipated,   they    received    priniiwilOOl 
dwell   wlicre   they   wished.     (Compare   Cr 
Gbekk,  p.  2r»0.) 

{MulliT,  Dtirtanii,  iii.,  3. — Thiriwall,  Crcwr,  nl\ 
p,  309,— Hermann,  Political  A»lnfuiiic»   of 
\  13,  1A,  28,  HO,  48— Waehsmuth,  IfrUir 
I.,  i,  S17,  19;  ii.,  69,  104.  209,211,370-1;  IL,i.j 
361.) 

•HEI.XINE  (/Xe6'i7).  a  plant,  of  whi^h  ri.««r.r. 
idea  describes  two  species  :  the  latter  t-i 
Pellitory  of  the  M'all.  or  Puvufaria  v£h . 
former  is  referred  by  Bauhin  and  others  tu  tbe 
volrulux  arvcntit,  or  Gravel-bind.' 

HEM'ERA.     (Vid.  Diss.) 

•HE'MERIS  inf^rptc),  the  Greek  name  given 
Tbeopbrastus  to  ilie  Queraa  robur.     {Ytd.  Qc 

CU8.)'     ■ 

•HEMEROCALLES  (htuftOKaXXit).  SprenglLai 
the  first  edition  of  his  11.  H.  H  ,  sets  this  i>Jant  dom 
for  the  Pancratium  tnaritimum,  having  adopted  th* 
opinion  of  Lobel  and  Uauhin ;  but  in  the  teccn^ 
edition  he  hithls  it  tn  be  the  Liltum  Macfihmknui** 

*HEMEKOCALUS  (f,fi'poKaX}.iO,  a  plant,  "TT^J 
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HER^A. 


HERES. 


lUtorst"  sayaAdains/'liad  remarked 

tuXki^  of  Dioscoiidcs  is  difTorciit  from 

•Ills.     The  H.  «f  Dioscoridea  is 

Ilia  to  the  Litium  Imli'ifcrum,  and 

ut:  L.  Mtwtagon.     S^jreiigel  seems 

Sibthorp  marlu  it  as  the  Lii' 

fA^Crld.  COTYLA.) 

'ONUS.    (Ti/i.  Mdlo».) 
tCA.  *0I.     {Vid.  Elktck,  tub.'] 
?ATIS  {Jiirari^,  or  «i?.o7  ijirarlTt^),  the  wpII- 
of  Aloes  called  Hepulic.     Dioscuri- 
tpeciea  to  iinaTi^Qv* 
(//ffarvf).  the  name  of  a  fish  briefly 
by  Arisiotlo,  jlllian,  and  Alhonceus.     "Ar- 
uul  Kundelcl  say  it  is  the  Ash  called  seijmrmi 
*■        idern  Greeks  ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected 
r,  who,  however,  decides  ujHin  noihing  salis- 
sting  it.     CaniuA,  in  his  iiutes  un  Aris- 
Ihat  It  was  the  Ottrta  ntiir^artft/f- 
Mgttaeiiser  rejects  ibis  opitiioii  also. 
Irr,  npoD  the  whole,  incliDes  to  think  that  it 
pi  TO  be  referred  to  the.  genus  Cadu§."' 

:rilAlSTt;iA      (V,il.  La^padkphoru.) 
fHPAK'AEI'A  AlOOl  {iipoK'Mla  7.iOo(),  an  appel- 
iveu  by  some  of  the  Greek  wTiters  to  the 
Sir  J  llill  thinks  it  was  niao  applied  to 
in  stone ;  "  but  the  passage  of  Theophras- 
on  which  hr  founds  his  opinioo  is."  remarks 
" of  etjaiTocal  meaning;  in  fact,  his  own 
iQg  will  ni»t  bear  the  interpretation  which  he 
)L    And  tJiere  can  be  no  duubt.  from  a  pas- 
A^'    '^   ''it  our  Loadstone  was  indiscriuit- 

and  fjfHtK?.eia  ?.iOo^.^'* 
».-i  ','  IS  tlie  name  of  festivals  cele- 

htjnourof  Hera  in  all  the  towns  of  Grr?eec 
worship  of  this  divinity  waci  imroducetl. 
inal  «ai  of  lier  worship,  from  which  it 
rer  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  was  Argoa ; 
ler  festivals  in  other  places  were,  more  or 
liioiiS  of  ihobc  which  were  eelL-braie\I  or 
*l"be  Arrives  had  three  temples  of  }Iera : 
Slween  Argos  and  MyecniP,  46  stadia  from 
le  second  lay  on  the  road  to  the  Acropo- 
ir  il  was  the  stadium  In  whieh  the  games 
its  at  the  Herwa  were  held  ;•  the  third 
cjiy  itself.^  Her  service  was  perfonned 
distinguished  priestesses  of  the  place; 
nWas  the  high-pne&lcss.  and  the  Argives 
Itfir  years  by  iho  date  of  her  office.*  The 
A.rgus  were  celebrated  every  fifih  year, 
ling  to  the  calculation  of  Uookh,'  in  the 
Uie  second  year  of  every  Olympiad.  One 
•olemnities  whieh  t(K>k  place  on  the 
I  ■  magnificent  procession  to  the  great 
Hera,  between  Argos  and  Mycenre.  A 
}T  of  young  men — for  the  festival  is  call- 
>gyris — assembled  at  Argos,  and  marched 
to  the  temple  of  the  godde&s.  They 
:eded  by  one  hundred  oxen  (iKtiTPiiGri, 
ilestival  is  also  called  iKOTo/i^ma).  The 
accompanied  this  procession,  riding 
drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  as  we  see 
&ui  story  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  related  ^y  Ke- 
iQlotoa''  ami  Cicero."  The  100  oxen  v\'cre  sacri- 
fced,And  ihcir  (le.sh  distributed  among  all  the  citi- 
ia>."    'iTie  sacriliee  itself  was  called  Ac^/pva/'or 
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"  the  bed  of  twigs '•*  Tlie  games  and  contests  of 
ihr^  Hera;a  took  place  in  the  stadium,  near  the  tem- 
ple on  the  road  to  the  Acropolis  A  b.-azen  shietu 
was  tix^d  in  a  place  above  the  theatre,  whu-h  waa 
scarcely  accessible  to  any  one,  and  the  young  man 
who  succeeded  io  pulling  it  down  received  the  shield 
and  a  garland  of  myrtle  as  his  prize.  Hence  Pin- 
dar* calls  the  contest  ajuv  x'*^'<K'  It  sceiiis  that 
ihia  contest  look  place  before  the  procession  went 
out  to  the  Hcraion,  for  Strabo'  states  that  the  vietof 
went  with  his  prizes  in  fiolemn  procestsinri  to  thai 
temple.  This  eoniesi  was  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted, according  to  suine  traditjuns,  by  .\criHius  and 
Proptus,*  according  to  otliers  by  AnHiinos.* 

The  Ilersa  or  Hccalomba:a  of  .^gina  were  cel- 
ebrated in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Argoa.* 

The  Heraea  of  Sanios,  which  island  also  derived 
the  worship  of  Hera  from  Argos,'  were  perhapa 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  lite  festivals  of  this  divinity. 
A  magnificent  procession,  consisting  of  maidens 
and  married  women  in  splendid  attire,  and  with 
floating  hair,'  together  with  men  and  youths  in  ar- 
mour,' went  to  the  Temple  of  Hem.  After  they 
arrived  within  the  sacred  precincts,  the  men  depus* 
iled  their  armour,  and  prayers  and  vows  were  ofTer- 
ed  up  to  the  guddess  Her  altar  consisted  of  ibc 
ashes  of  the  victims  which  had  been  burned  toh'T." 

The  Herina  of  Elis  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  every  Olympiad." 
Tlie  festival  was  chiefly  celebrated  by  iiimdcna.  and 
conducted  by  sixteen  matrons,  who  wove  the  sacred 
peplus  for  tho  goddess.  But.  before  the  sulemnities 
comniciieed.  these  matrons  sacrificed  a  pig, and  pu- 
rified Ihemselvt.'s  in  the  wril  Piera."  One  ol  thn 
principal  solemnities  was  a  race  of  the  maidens  in 
the  stadium,  for  which  purpose  they  wero  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  their  aee.  The 
youngest  ran  first,  and  the  oldest  last.  Tlieir  only 
dress  on  this  occasion  was  a  ^t'^*-**'-  ^vhicb  CAme 
down  to  the  knee,  and  their  hair  was  floating.  She 
who  won  the  prize  received  a  garland  of  olivo 
boughs,  together  with  a  part  of  a  cow  which  was 
sacrificed  to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  her  uwo 
painted  likeness  in  the  temple  of  llie  guddcjss,  The 
sixteen  matrons  were  attended  by  as  many  female 
attendants,  and  performed  two  dames ;  the  one 
called  the  dance  of  Physcoa,  the  other  the  dance  of 
Hippodameia.  Respecting  farther  particulars,  and 
the  hi.story  of  this  stdemmty,  see  Paus.,  v ,  16,  ^  a, 

Hertea  ^rere  celebrated  in  various  other  places; 
e.g-.^  in  Cos,'"  at  Corinth,^*  at  Athens,"  at  Cnossus 
m  Crete." 

HEREDrTAS.     (V'id.  Heues,  TIomati.) 

HERES  (GREEK).  The  Athenian  laws  of  in- 
heritance arc  to  be  explained  under  tins  title.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  5ve  parts,  of  wbieli  we 
shall  si>eak :  Ist.  of  personal  capacity  to  uiheril; 
3dly.  of  the  rules  of  descent  and  succession  ;  3diy, 
of  the  power  of  devising ;  4thly,  of  the  remedies  of 
the  heir  for  recovering  his  rights ;  Sthly,  of  the  ob- 
hgations  to  which  he  succeeded. 

I.  0/  Prriconal  Capacity  to  IiUurit. — To  obtain  tb« 
right  of  inheritance  as  well  as  citizenship  (^ix^iffTfia 
and  iTo^irtia),  le^timacy  was  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion. Tliose  children  were  legitimate  who  were 
bom  in  lawful  wedlock."  The  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage depended  partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
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lielress,  an 

jecl  the  roatlrr 

itjc  ;  Bunsf  n, 

Jones'i  Com- 

IsirnR;  nnd  a 

in,  Ant.  J.  P 

are  not  a^rpcd 

which  are  left  in 

mutilated  state  in 

us.  and  the  artifices 

!nt  ilie  truti). 

Fto  be  informed  that 

'Am{ftai)ov^  is  a  (iisl 

le  manner  as  ufirX- 

irfoi-f  from  ^j-nrjjp. 

ffijundov^  la  me,  tint 

it  is  true  that  two 

'he  spcpk«^n  of  C"ller-t- 

■eftliv'm  cannot  be  said 

!r-     Herein  consists  ihe 

llain  that  second  coasins 

*es  of  succcMiion. 
matter  of  inheriiancr,  or 
n'  inheritance ;  xXf^po- 
I'mxiinily  of  blood  in 

1-1  ^^i^mctinies  right  of  auc- 

iiittiral  conftansijinUy.     Xvy- 
iiivfa,  are  opposed  to  iKyavoi, 

*/  Dtvmng. — That  the  owner 

hii  projwrty  durins*  his  life- 

snt-nation  was  vtilid  in  ])oint  of 

Ibc  heir  and  all  the  rest  of  the 

liouht.     There  was,  liowevpr, 

Meh  punished  with  dL*;;radation 

'ho  hfttJ  wasted  his  patrimony  (ru 

[WJ-)      He  was  considered  an  of- 

jiate,  because  he  disabled  him- 

\}i  HJ  Ihe  public  scrviL-e.    Pros- 

m  otfcncc  were  rare ;   but  the 

;ieni!thrift  was  always  prejudicial 

'itfi  i*f  justice.* 

lull  age  and  sound  mind,  not  tmder 
'r'»|iiT  mfluence,  was  competent  to 
ii  ii  lie  had  a  son,  he  couM  nnt  dis- 

k'h  hid  will  might  take  efTecl  on 

'•I  tbcson  not  complelinst  hisscvcn- 
J  he  bulk  of  the  estate  heing  left  to 
L^  niij^ht  be  given  to  friends  aT)d  rel- 
ij  to  those  who  performed  the  ofUce 
01  testamentary  guardum.'  And  in 
property  among  sons,  the  recom- 
liie  father  would  be  attended  tu,' 
l^ot  exceeding  a  thousand  rlraeh- 
led  tu  an  illegiiiinate  diihl  * 
not  be  disinheniod,  though  the 
,M  be  devised  to  any  person  on  condition 
ijtna  her.* 

uiily  when  a  raan  had  no  issuo  that  he 
,11  Idierty  to  appoint  an  heir.  His  house 
ijjii  were  then  considered  drsolaie  (?pi7/U'tf 
uof},  a  great  tni^iforlune  m  the  eyes  of  an 
;  for  every  head  of  a  frimily  was  anxious 
Ht  Ilia  name  and  religious  usages  to  pos- 
I'liA  same  feeling  prevailed  among  the 
n  more  ancient  times.  M'e  learn  from 
■  and  the  Eiymol  Ma^.  that  distant  rela- 
B  called  jji^/xjorat,  because,  when  they  in- 
Uo  house  was  xvp^*'^*'  *oi  fpQfw^.^*    To 


obviate  this  misfortune,  an  Athenian  had  two  covt" 
ses  open  lo  hire.  Either  he  might  bcq.ieath  his 
property  hy  will,  or  he  might  adopt  a  son  m  his  life* 
lime,     (V'irf-  AnopTioN,  Gbbex  ) 

WMIs  were  in  writing,  and  usually  had  one  or 
more  aitcstini!  witnesses,  whose  names  were  super- 
scribed, but  who  did  not  know  the  contents.  They 
were  often  deposited  with  friends,  or  other  trust- 
worthy persons,  such  as  a  magistrate  It  was  con- 
sidrred  a  hadjic  of  fraud  if  they  were  made  secretly 
or  in  the  pvescuco  of  strangers.'  A  will  was  am- 
bulatory until  the  death  of  the  maker,  and  might  l>e 
revoked,  wholly  or  partially.  l>y  a  new  one.  It 
acinnB,  also,  that  there  might  he  a  parol  revocation.* 
The  etienl  of  Issus,  in  the  last-cited  cause,  con- 
tends that  the  testator  sent  for  the  depositary  of 
his  will  with  sn  intention  to  cancel  it,  but  died  be- 
fore he  got  it  into  his  posse.%sion  ;  this  (he  says] 
was  a  virtual  revocation.  He  calls  witnesses  to 
prove  the  testator's  affection  fur  himself  and  dislike 
of  his  opponents,  and  thence  infers  that  the  will 
was  unnatural,  and  a  proof  of  insanity.  Simii«i 
argiimrnta  were  often  used.* 

With  respect  to  the  prooee<ling  by  which  a  father 
publicly  renounced  his  paternal  authority  over  his 
son,  Ptit.  Apockrvxis.  Plato*  refers  to  it,  and  rec- 
ommends that  a  faUier  should  not  Take  such  a  step 
alone,  but  in  conjunction  wiih  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  At  Allien?,  the  paternal  authority 
cnased  nUogethcr  afler  the  son  had  completed  his 
nineteenth  year  ;  he  wna  then  considered  to  belong 
less  to  hia  father  than  to  the  state.' 

IV.  Of  the  HemcilieM  of  the  Heir  for  Recapering  his 
Rinhts — A  son  or  other  male  descendatii  might 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner's  death.'  If  he  was  prevented  from 
so  doing,  he  might  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  intruder.  {Vui  EjcnATKi/.)  Any  one 
who  disturbed  a  minor  in  the  enjoyment  of  Ins  pat- 
rimoiiy  was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  (koio^ 
aruc  r}nayyr}Aa^).  As  to  the  proceedings  in  caw 
of  heiress,  riV/.  Epicleruh. 

Other  heirs  at  law,  anil  claimants  by  adoption  or 
devise,  were  not  at  lilierly  Ln  enter  until  the  estate 
was  formally  adjtid<icd  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was  lo  make  application  to  the  arclion,  who  attended 
at  his  office  for  that  purpose  every  montti  in  the  year 
except  the  last  (Scirophorion).  The  party  who  ap- 
plied was  regarded  as  a  suitor,  and  (on  obtaining  a 
hearing)  wns  said  7.ayx^v€iv  rov  K}.r/f>ov* 

At  the  first  regular  assembly  (tivpia  iKiitX^aia)^ 
held  after  he  had  received  notice,  the  arcbon  caused 
prorlamation  to  be  made  that  itucli  a  person  had 
died  Without  issue^  and  that  such  and  such  person^ 
claimed  to  be  his  heirs.     Tlie  herald  then  a^ketl  tl 

pov :  these  words  are  variously  interpreted.  P*;r 
hapa  the  best  explanation  is  this:  'A^i^ia6tj-eiv  is  i. 
term  of  general  import,  applied  to  all  who  dispute 
the  title  of  another,  and  would  include  those  wh< 
claimed  a  moiety  or  other  share  of  the  estate,  fla 
paKnTafni/J?.nf  signifies  to  make  a  dcposite  by  waj 
of  security  for  costs,  wh^ch  was  required  of  thoM 
who  maintained  their  exclusive  title  to  the  whok* 
inheritance.  Perhaps,  however,  the  payment  In 
Litis  case  was  optional,  and  might  be  intended  fu) 
the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  the  other  parties  to 
do  the  same.     The  deposite  thus  paid  was  u  tenth 
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pari  ofthr  valac  uf  tlic  i  '     n  dispute,  and  was 

TcturntHl  to  tlie  p.irty  v  ' 

tl' no  other  claunant  a,,  ..  i,  a:  arctujii  ailjudged 
llie  cMatc  to  tb*  firat  ttuiior  iimdiKacev  airy  rdv 
**^V/«iv).  If,  liowcver,  ilioro  were  adverse  claims, 
he  proceeded  lu  prepare  ihc  cause  for  iriaj  0iadt- 
Kna'ia).  First  came  the  avanfuaii:,  in  the  usual  way, 
exro|>t  that  no  party  was  considered  a&  plaintitTor 
ilirindiiiit  ;  and  the  bills,  m  which  they  ttcl  forth 
their  respective  titles,  were  called  dv-iyfia^al* 
The  dicaats  were  then  to  be  aumnioncd,  aud,  what- 
fever  the  number  of  parties,  rtne  court  was  held  fur 
the  decision  of  all  their  claims.  If  any  one  neglect- 
ed to  attend  on  the  appointed  day,  and  tad  no  ^ood 
excuse  to  oflVjr,  his  claim  was  filruck  nut  of  the 
rrconi  {Aifypii^if  ff  u/i^ifjfivnyfliv),  and  the  contest 
was  carried  on  between  iho  r<  niainint;  {)arties»ur  if 
but  one,  the  estate  was  awarded  to  him.'  The 
trial  was  thus  managed.  I'lie  ilicasts  had  to  );ive 
their  verdict  either  for  one  person  proving  a  title  to 
the  whole,  nr  for  several  persons  coming  m  under 
the  same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  brothers  entitled 
eatli  to  a  inoiely.     One  balloting  Iwx,  therefore,  was 

f»r<ivided  fnr  every  party  who  nppt  arcd  in  a  diatinct 
ntcrest.  The  speeclurs  were  measured  by  the  elcp- 
•yilm.  £ach  party  had  an  u/i^jpnV  of  water  for 
his  first  speeob,  and  half  that,  or  tlirce  a'o"'c.  for  t'le 
•nund*  Tliut  these  nrrnnsements  gave  rise  to 
fniid  and  collusion,  is  cJearfy  shown  in  the  cases 
ab<»vt'  citi'd. 

The  verdict,  if  fairly  obtained,  was  final  ag;iin9t 
lh(*  {mrtiea  to  the  caufle.  Dul  any  other  person,  wli'» 
by  nhsrncc  or  unnvnidablo  accident  was  prevenl/'d 
from  iMMn^i  a  jmrty.  niiyhi  afterward  bring  an  action 
■giinsl  the  aiicrpHsful  candidate,  to  recover  the 
estate.  He  was  then  obliged  m  pay  liis  dcpossiie 
(nafKutaTafioh'i)f  summon  the  di'ffndjint.  and  pnicred 
in  other  respects  na  in  an  ordinary  Buil.  This  he 
mifiht  do  at  any  lime  durm;;  the  life  of  the  iiersun 
III  jwsaession.  and  within  live  years  after  his  death.' 
it  has  hitherto  been  supiMwrd  that  a  simple  issii'* 
was  ralacU  between  the  litigant  |>arties,  vtx.,  who 

^^  -  '    '  •*  r-.        s  the  estate,  and  that  they 

i  '•'  trial  of  such  i^iauc     Thi& 

''I  -"h'ni.     'Hie  cause,  howcvrr, 

niiifht  htftimc  more  complicated,  if  one  of  the  par- 
ti*"(  chone  to  make  exception  to  the  right  of  nny 
Other  lit  dispute  his  title  ;  this  wna  done  by  tendering 
•n  :ifn<):ivit  (rl-rtuapri'/'io)  (n*/.  Di.vMAnTVau),  swum 
PMIht  l>y  himself  or  l»y  nnnthcr,  wherein  hedix-lnrrd 
that  the  cistate  was  not  the  .-.ubjecl  of  litigation  (ftrj 
iiriAtKoc),  and  nltcRed  some  matter  of  fai^t  or  law  to 
■upport  his  assertion.  Sons,  adopted  sons,  nnd  por- 
aons  in  legal  possession  were  allowed  this  advan- 
lau'w.  For  example,  a  witness  might  depose  that 
Ihe  last  oreupicr  had  left  male  issue  surviring  biin, 
and  therefore  the  property  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  collalrral  relative  or  devisee  :  or  that  the  title 
hail  already  been  legally  determined,  and  that  the 
new  elaimants  were  not  at  liberty  to  reopen  the 
question.  This  had  the  effeci  of  a  dilatory  plea, 
and  btnyrd  farther  proceedings  in  the  cause."  If 
then  the  suitor  wa.s  resolvnd  in  proserutr  his  claim, 
be  had  no  other  courw?  hut  to  procure  a  conviction 
of  the  witness  (who  had  sworn  the  affidavit)  m  an 
action  for  false  te.'^iimony  (AiKt}  ti'fv^onaprvptui'). 
Kitvimplcs  of  such  aclirms  are  the  causes  in  which 
Oeuiostlicnes  was  ontntged  against  I-cochares,  and 
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lairuB  for  the  mate  of  Phdoctemon.  On  ihi« 
of  ibc  witness,  the  (jucslions  wrre«  fimt,  the  truth  i 
the  facts  dnposrd  to .  second!/,  their  li^gal  cfTei 
if  true.  With  respect  to  the  witness,  the  com*] 
quenccs  were  the  tame  as  in  any  other  activn^ 
false  testimony.  {Vid.  Martyku  )  With 
to  the  original  cause,  nothing  fartberwas  del 
than  that  it  could  or  could  not  br  ■  -  ~  ^f^ 
AtniinftTifua  in  this  purlicnUr  re?' 

ypai-ti.     It  the  ctMirt  decided  that  il..  j^ji 

entertained,  the  parties  prooc«dod  to  trt«J  in 
manner  before  explained. 

As  to  the  farther  remedies  to  *>• 
.successful  parly  in  order  to  iilit;iii. 
judgment,  itkZ.  EMnATEi.i,  KNOIklv-i,  .itm 
AH£  AIKAI      And  on  this  [lart  of  the  suhj 
Meier,  Att.  Proc,,  p    ib%  616,  639;   PJaUi 
Pfoc.,  i.,  1G3  ;  II.,  309. 

V.  Of  Ihe  Obligationt  to  which  the  Heir 
— The  first  duty  of  an  heir,  as  with  ua  of  nnex« 
tori  w-aa  to  bury  the  dead  aud  perform  ihu  cust 
ary  funeral  riles  (T<i  vo^i^ftf^va  ir-       '      '■  u 
known  whiit  importance  wu  aitaci 
ancients.     The  Athenian  law  regu^ 
burial,  and  Ihe  order  in  which  the  fcinain  rcUlt 
should  attend.     If  no  money  was  IcA  to  pay 
ex[H_'n&cs  of  tmrial.  still  the  nearest  rrhitivi 
bound  to  defray  them  ;  and  if  they  neglected  i 
form  their  duty,  the  nhief  magi.ttrate  {Aij^iaf 
the   doinus   in   which   the  death   took   pli 
warning  them  by  public  notice  i^i^vamelv  coi 
Ku\  Kofidipttv  riiv  t^flo^'),  got  the  work  doae 
tract,  paid  for  it  himself,  nnd  was  then  cm] 
to  suu  them  for  double  the  amount      When 
man  died,  there  was  no  backwArdnr»s  al 
funeral.     It  is  rather  amusing  ic  - 
the  relatives  hastened  to  »h"»w  rt 
ory,  as  if  to  raise  a  preaumpitun  •': 
heirs.* 

Children  who  neglected  to  bury  ihHr  ) 
were  liable  to  a  criminal  pro>»''PUlion  r, 
fffwf  yeyluv),  just  as  ihcy  werr?  for  ref'. 
purl  or  assist  them  in  their  lifclime.     Tic  .«' 
vtiK,  in  ihia  case,  includes  all  ancestors  • 

Anion;::  hcrilableohligalions  may  be  reckont 
of  marrying  a  poor  heiress  (liqa/ra),  or  giving] 
marriage  with  a  suitable  portion.     <  S'id.  Erii 
and  Mcnrs..  Thrm  Att .  i.,  13.) 

That  the  heir  was  bound  to  |»ty  the  debts  of 

deceased,  as  far  as  the  assets  woui'*  -  *' ' 

be  doubled.     Five  years  seems  : 
period  for  the  limitation  of  action*'  n  inj 

OtfTfila).  In  case  of  a  mortgage,  Iw  w*h 
only  to  the  surplus  of  the  martgBg»**|  proj 
maining  after  [mymcnt  of  the  debt . : 

State  debtors,  surh  as  furmcrs  tC] 

cnue  who  had  made  default,  or  P' 
to  pay  a  fine  or  pcniilty,  were  dihi 
until  they  had  settled  ihe  debt,  ai> 
tended  to  their  posterity      Tlius  Ciiii"»m.  imiu 
tiades,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  i 
which  bad  been  imposed  on  hi- 
story  is,  that  Callias  advanced  h< 
return  for  the  hand  of  his  Mister  111,  ..* 
the  whole  of  a  man's  property  was  confiscated. 
course  nothing  could  descend  to  \v^  li»ir      It 
to  have  bren  a  common  practice,  i'  i 

the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  i    : 
or  10  lay  claim  to  ihein  by  preU'intni  ni-'Pii 
Against  tltese  frauds  there  were  severe  pcnahia,! 
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■M^s  Bui  were 

*■  at  the  time  of 

"•led  not  only 

♦'Viator's  male 

'*To  grandcliild. 

»»n  same  as  oth- 

I'l'inntbeheredea 

be  in  the  power 

■)ny  other  way, 

•*mi  Dcing  consid- 

-:iir.jn-law  (nanu) 

'T.  wore  sui  here- 

^■^^        '  riiisbiind  was  not 

■■'•^—     :  :Mn  time  of  his 

^  *    "  Ml  the  law  in  the 

■*^  -ns  children,  who 

■^  "lo  intestate  if  he 

—  The  8ui  here- 

""  !i;nr3.    If  there 

.•  [i  of  a  son  de- 

-i!  son  took  the 

uvc  taken.    But 

■  :i  J^,  among  the 

..uoc'stor,  and  not 

.is  :  thus,  if  there 

'iivcascd  son,  the 

.iliiHt  and  the  sons 

ihe  other  half,  in 

udos,  the  Twelve 

.  a;;n:tli.    It  is  sta* 

.ill.    The  hereditas 

.;:,  but  only  to  those 

ivhcn  it  was  ascer- 

i  intestate.     If  the 

'  (I  to  take  the  inberit- 

Iv.n  possession  of  it, 

.  .-succession,  as  agna- 

v.  as  the  nearest  agna- 

:  AC  when  it  was  ascer- 

!  intestate,  and  not  he 

..le  of  the  death ;   the 

ht\  that  the  hereditas 

/  of  the  intestate  until 

.'1  his  heir  could  not  be 

.lain  that  he  had  led  no 

•  citt  if  be  had  left  a  wilt, 

iO  person  would  be  heres 

■  H'dingly,  it  seemed  better, 

■.A  fur  the  nearest  agnatus 

LTlained  that  there  is  no 

I  here  were  several  agnati 

.  any  one  rcfusfd  to  lake  his 

.,*    liad  assented  to  take  it, 

»  iccit)  to  those  wiio  cunsent- 

I'-n,  there  were  some  pecnliar- 
iii  their  legal  status.    The  he- 

mtestate  came  to  their  agnati 
■03  of  males ;  but  women  who 
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were  beyond  the  degree  of  consanguinei  (a  tenu 
which  legally  means  brothers  and  sisters)  could  not 
take  hereditates  ab  intestate.  Thus  a  sister  might 
take  from  a  brother  or  sister  as  legitima  heres,  but 
an  aunt  or  a  brother's  daughter  could  not  be  a  legit- 
ima heres.  The  principle  of  Roman  law  which 
gave  to  those  who  came  into  the  pr)testa8  or  manus 
the  quality  of  children  of  the  blood,  was  followed 
out  in  this  case  also:  a  mother  or  a  stepmother 
who  had  come  in  manum  viri  thereby  obtained  the 
status  of  a  daughter ;  and,  consequently,  as  to  legit- 
imate succession,  there  tverc  the  same  relations  be- 
tween such  mother  or  stepmother  and  the  husband's 
children  as  there  were  among  the  husband's  chil- 
dren themselves.  But,  by  scnatus  consulta  of  An- 
toninus and  Commodus,  the  sons  of  a  wife  not  in 
manu  might  take  as  her  legitimi  heredcs,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  consanguinei  and  other  agnati. 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  sui  heredes,  but  only 
a  brother  and  another  brother's  children,  the  broth- 
er took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  there  was 
no  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  brethren, 
the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children  in 
capitoy  that  is,  the  whole  was  equally  divided  among 
all  the  children. 

If  there  were  no  agnati,  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  hereditas  to  the  gentiles.    {Vid.  Gens,  p.  469.) 

Gaius*  briefly  recapitulates  the  strict  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditates  of  intestates . 
emancipated  children  could  claim  nothing,  as  they 
had  ceased  to  be  sui  heredes :  the  same  was  the 
case  if  a  man  and  his  children  were  at  the  samr 
time  made  Roman  citizens,  unless  the  imperatoi 
reduced  the  children  into  the  power  of  the  father : 
agnati  who  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  were 
excluded,  and,  consequently,  a  son  who  had  been 
given  in  adoption,  and  a  daughter  who  was  married 
and  in  manu  viri :  if  the  next  agnatus  did  not  take 
possession,  he  who  was  next  in  order  could  not,  for 
that  reason,  make  any  claim :  cognati,  whose  kin- 
ship depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mutual  rights  as 
to  their  hereditates,  and,  consequently,  there  were 
no  such  mutual  rights  between  a  mother  and  her 
children,  unless  the  mother  had  come  in  manum  viri, 
and  80  the  rights  of  consanguinity  had  been  estab- 
lished between  them. 

If  a  man  had  his  son  in  his  power,  he  was  bound 
either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  exheredate  (exherc- 
dare)  him  expressly  {nominatim).  If  he  passed  him 
over  in  silence  {siUntio  praterierit)^  the  will  was  al- 
together void  {inutile,  non  jure  factum).  Some  ju- 
rists were  of  opinion,  that  even  if  the  son,  so  passed 
over,  died  in  tlie  father's  lifetime,  there  could  be  no 
heres  under  that  will.'  Other  lit>eri  could  be  passed 
over,  and  the  will  would  still  be  a  valid  will ;  but  tlie 
liberi  so  passed  over  took  a  certain  portion  of  the 
hereditas  adcresccndo,  as  it  was  termed,  or  jure  ad- 
crescendi.  For  instance,  if  the  heredes  instituti 
were  sui,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over  took  an 
equal  share  with  them.  If  the  heredes  instituti 
were  extranci,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over 
took  a  half  of  the  whole  hereditas ;  and  as  the  prae- 
tor gave  the  contra  tabulas  bonorum  possessio  to 
the  person  so  passed  over,  the  extranei  were  de- 
prived of  all  the  hercditas.  A  rescript  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  limited  the  amount  which  women 
could  take  by  the  bonorum  possessio  to  that  which 
they  could  lake  jure  adcrcscendi ;  and  the  same 
was  the  law  in  the  case  of  emancipated  females. 

It  was  necessary  to  exhercdate  posthumous  chil- 
dren nominatim,  otherwise  the  will,  which  was  ori- 
ginally valid,  became  invalid  (ruptum) ;  and  the  will 
became  invalid  by  the  birth  either  of  a  postnumous 
son  or  daughter,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  adgnasccn- 
do  rumpHur  testamentum.'     Postumi  were  not  only 
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tern,  and  the  flon§  and  dnttghters  of  a  son  who  were 
In  the  powrr  of  a  tcbtainr ;  but  a  gratidbun  (tr  grand- 
daiiglitrr  ctiuld  itot  )>e  u  suua  Uvm  uiilr^sa  the  ti>ata- 
lor'H  son  had  ccttDed  to  hv.  a  miuh  heten  in  (he  iCHln- 
U)r'8  l(rf.aiinc.*'ttli(.'r  tiy  d*'aih  or  being  rclfaacd  Ir<Mri 
h)«  power.  'IhPM  hi'ri'i'c^i  siii  wt-ro  called  n^i^es- 
Knrii,  Iwi'auBe  of  l.io  nfci-ssily  Uiat  lliey  were  umltT, 
according;  to  Ihc  civil  law,  ul  (akmn;  ttic  hercditas 
with  ilB  cncuinbrnnci'S.  •  hut  th'j  pra:tor  alluwrd 
•urh  persons  to  roltise  Iho  hcrrdilas  {abstintre  ac  ah 
keitditAU),  and  tu  allow  the  proiierty  to  be  sold  to 
u<iy  the  tciitatoT's  dcbta  (an  nibtancu  is  mentioned 
by  CjL'tro'):  and  lie  gave  the  Rame  privilege  to  a 
niAncip.itcd  son  (ywi  iii  cttutd  mannjni  €mi).  Alluth- 
rr  ht^rrth's  tiro  ciittctt  cxtranci,  and  eomprrhc-nd  all 
person!)  w|n>  nrv  not  in  llic  jiower  of  a  ii'stator,  such 
aa  rniiinniuied  children,  A.<*  a  mother  had  no  po- 
icstoa  uvt-r  Iter  diildreii,  they  wcie  pxiranci  hcrcdes 
when  named  lien-dea  in  htr  will.  Kxtranei  heresies 
had  Ihe  ptitentuft  or  jus  deliberandi,  (tr  privilege  of 
eonsKk'ni);;  whelher  they  would  accept  the  huredi- 
tus  or  not  ,  but  if  either  extranet  heredes.  or  those 
whif  had  the  abstinendi  pott'tttaH,  ineddlfHl  with  the 
tcatator'a  property,  they  could  nut  afieiward  dis- 
claim  the  mheritaiice,  unless  the  per»un  who  had 
no  meddled  was  under  iwenty-fivc  years  of  age,  and 
bo  beh)u(;ed  to  a  class  who  were  nMieved  by  the 
priclor  in  all  crises  where  they  were  nverreachrd 
[nd.  Ci'RAToB},  and  also  in  cases  where  ihcy  had 
ticeepted  an  ius<dvcnt  liereditas  {iLtmnima  htredttat). 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  gave  \\\m  P.Iicf  to  a  poraon 
a^ive  twenty-five  years  of  age  wlio  had  nrcepted  an 
herrdiltts,  and  afterward  discuvLTod  that  it  was  cn- 
cuiiihured  with  a  heavy  debt.' 

A  certain  limo  was  allowed  to  extranci  fur  the 
eretio  heredilalis.  that  is,  for  them  to  determine 
whether  thry  would  take  the  heredita^  or  nut  : 
br-nee  tlio  phrase  eerncrc  heieditnleui  Thus,  if 
Uic  testator  Imd  written  in  his  will  "  HertM  'I'tiitut 
f»lo"  he  ought  tu  adil,  "  CemUtufut  %n  centum  dtefmjt 
prnjumis  t/utlius  Mcten  putfttjufut :  quod  ni  tlit  ercptrt* 
fxhtrf9  tJito"*  If  the  exlraneits  wished  to  take  the 
hcreditas,  ho  was  rcipiireJ  lo  make  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  his  intention  within  the  time  named  {intra 
dicm  crcttoma)  'J'he  furiual  words  of  cretion  were 
"earn  heredttatcm  atlea  cernogMOlf'  IJnlcsa  be  did 
this,  he  loat  the  herodilas,  and  hu  could  not  obtain 
bt  mrrt'ly  hy  actim;  as  litres  (pro  htrtdc  g-trendu). 
U  a  person  Wiis  named  lieres  wiihnui  any  lime  of 
cieltnii  being  lixtid,  i»r  if  he  succeeded  {Uffitimo  jurr) 
10  thf  pro  pi  try  of  un  inU'slaie.  he  might  bocoine 
heres  wahuul  any  furmal  dcelarnlion  of  his  inttn- 
liun,  uiid  might  lake  possession  of  tho  hcreditas 
when  he  pleased  :  but  the  prwtor  was  accustomed, 
u|K)n  the  deiiinnd  of  the  creditors  ol  llic  leutatur  or 
intestate,  to  namu  a  time  within  which  llio  herca 
bliould  take  |H]sses<iion.  and  m  default  of  his  doing 
so,  he  gave  the  creditors  (>crmi&sion  to  f-.r.W  the  prop- 
rrty.  'llic  common  fomi  of  cretion  in  the  will  (ru/- 
llAna  crfito)  has  been  already  mei^iioned.  Some- 
times  the  words  "(juibus  sciet  polcritque*'  were 
uniKtod,  and  It  was  then  speclaUy  eallL-d  "eretio 
certonim  dierum."  which  was  tho  more  ilisadvanta' 
geous  10  the  hrrch,  its  the  days  began  to  be  recknn- 
imJ,  or,  as  we  v^y,  the  time  Itegan  to  run  iiimiediute- 
ly,  and  it  wa«  nut  reckoned  from  the  time  when  the 
here&  knew  that  he  was  nomcxl  here*,  and  had  no 
impediment  to  his  cretion. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  male  several  degrees  of  he- 
redna  in  a  will,  which  wa»  calletl  tuhxtuuiw  Thus. 
Iti  Lhc  formula  beginning  "  lleies  Titius,"  «Stc.,  after 
the  wurds  "  exhercs  esio,"  the  icblalor  might  add, 
"  Turn  JVcfriHx  hrreM  t»tti  cemilwjue  in  duttuM  ««- 
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huiL,"  &c. ;  and  hn  might  go  on  •<<  i>^' 
as  ho  pleased.     The  person  ■': 
(ftrtmo  gradu)  bccucnc  Utitt^a  by 
and  the  suhstitulus  {jteeundnM  kstc*^  f  w^is  ihfft 
lirely  excluded.     ]f  iho  words  "tii  min  crci 
were  n"t  followed  by  wim))*  of  cxhervdi 
gave  some  advantage  to  the  finit  h»rea ;  forj 
if  he  neglected  tho  formality  of  cretion, 
acted  as  hercs.  he  did  not  lone  nil.  but 
hcreditas  Cipially  with  the  subetitutrd  [>crBOO.. 
waa  the  old  rule;  Iwt  a  constitution  of  Ar 
made  the  acting  a&  hcrr«  equivalent  to  erettoQ, 
vided  such  action  took  pUioc  within  the  tiii^ofi 
lion* 

In  the  case  of  lilxri  imputtcfrs,  who  woi 
power  of  a  t««uit4ir,  there  mighl  l»^  not 
kind  of  suhMltutiun  just  meniinned  (r»/jf<iT 
tutw).  but  tho  tciitator  might  decUre  that  iTi 
children   should  hvu  to  bei'ome  his  heredci^^ 
should  die  impuheres,  some  other  [K'rwMi. 
named,  should  be  his  heres.     'i'his  was 
thus  :  *'«i  pnuM  muiiuiur  qtuim  in  #uar/i  n 
ncTit  ;"■  fur  the  termination  uf  impubcrty  and  tfl 
tiitela  were  coincident.     (  Vtd.  Cukatok.) 
Uaius  remaiks.  one  testamentary  disposit 
priM^I  two  heri*ilitJites.     This  wan  callevl 
tiuhsiitutio.     Tina  kind  uf  substai 
I'd  m  a  climse  by  itnrlf,  nnd  ma  .  1 1 

will,    which    was    ifeeured    by    i.i<     v.^^it-ui's 
thread  and  seal,  with  a  provmiim  in  the  6rst| 
tbo  will  that  this  a«'cond  part  shuuld  not 
su  lung  as  the  sun  lived  and  was  impubcsi 
Btitulion  could  abobe  made  in  the  caseuTl 
being  ejiheredaled    (disinherited)   by   the 
will,  ond  the  substituted  person  tlitn  took  all 
the  pupillus  ]ic([iiired  by  liercdil.i'' 
or  gift.     Oaiiia  observes*  that  n 
referenee  to  auhfriilutiim   lor  <  ii 
when  made  hcrcdes  or  exhercddLi:il,  u|i|dyj 
humous  (;wjirumi)  children,  of  which  tbcrn : 
ample  cited  by  (^icuro  :'  *'  Stfiltxi*  naiiu  u 
(cm  mfimihv^,''  &.V. 

If  an  cxiraneus  wrr-  -v*'.   i.- -.>.    ^t..  -r- 
no  substitution  to  ti.  J 

a  cerium  time,  anolli' 
though  a  Icslnlor  coulil  altuch  a  condiiion  tSi] 
performed  Iwlore  a  jicrsun  '^^miM  Ifikr  the  hcrodil 
a  person,  when  he  had  one* 
6ueh.  Thu  case  of  a  pii 
was  an  exception  lolbis  |i<  m.  l... 
founded  on  tlic  patrid  |H)tefctBs 
however,  be  charged  with  a  ; 
which  Ciknc  ho  was  heres  fiducianua. 

COMMISIVM.) 

As  to  conditions  which  Ihe  li 
|)orform,  Ihcy  might  be  any  thai 
to  positive  law  or  po.^itive  m<>[ 
setting  up  uf  statucit,'  tVc  ,  or  •  > 

If  a  man's  own  slave  was  i.. 
will,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  bo 
also  hy  the  wdl :  the  words  were,  "  Sikl 
mruM  ItbcT  hfre*^ue  tMlo"      If  the  slave 
made  free  by  the  testament,  hr*  rmild  not  takaj 
der  it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  his 
and,  of  cours*.',  he  cuuld  imt  if  he  were 
the  reason  is,  that  the  insuiuiion  was  not 
he  was  instituted  free  as  well  as  heres, 
both  a  freeman  and  heres  neeeR«i,irios  hy 
of  his  moi'ter.  if  h«  was  '■ 
ter  111  his  lifetime,  he  migld 
refuse  it.     If  he  was  suld  i>>  m^  iii.i<m>  i  i 


I.  rCic.  Tr-.  I'' 
II..  177,  *c..  will.  ■ 
f#lW„  U.,  «— ItJ  , 

(Twp.  I0.)-0,  (c.i 
fii.,  A) 
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ifrh  were  exhibited  to  Pausanias 

\arv  '     In  the  course  of  time,  the 

filjritmuiitod  by  the  licad  of  the 

tw!      Many  iniafffs  of  this  kind  arc 

-     (MIL'  of  Poseidon  at  Trico- 

iifZeus  rr>.f(of  at  'I'egea,' 

nil'  Urania  at  Athens.'    It  is 

les  nf  this  improvcit  na- 

or  Mercury,  from  whom 

bnt  the  tenu  waa  applied 

particular  class  of  statues  termed 

iW  exrififi^o   TiTfMyijva,*   even 

»olher  divinities,  or  pertaons  of 

the  pedetttal. 

invention  of  which  is  ascrtbrd 

l^nuKuiiias,  the  only  parts  of 

)|>ed  were  the  head  and  sex- 

m  the  8culi>tor's  art  was  still 

whole  torso  was  placed  upon 

lly,  the  pedestal  itself  was 

to  indicate  the  separation  of 

m  in  a  tetragonal  female  statue 

Two  other  forms  of  the  Her- 

'the  British  Museum.' 

^n»  haJ  one  of  tliesp  statues  placed 

fere  worshipppd  by  the  women 

mdity,  thottgli  not  in  the  mui^t 

the  great  superstition  aiueh- 

ri  by  the  alarm  ani!  indi;^natjun 
Athens  in  consfqiirnoe  of  the 
whole  number  in  a  single  night., 
Uling  of  the  JSicihnn  expedition." 
.ewtse  placed  in  fnmt  of  temples, 
the  gymnasia,  hbrarics,  and  public 
^roers  of  streets  and  high  roads  as 
troe  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens 
[of  victors  in  the  f^'timastic  contests 
leio.**     Amon^  the  Humans  partic- 
used  for  boundary  landmarks,  ei- 
litive  form  uf  larye  stones  or  with 
I,  whence  they  were  »tyled  termini 
f&f,"and  as  posts  for  ornamental 
len,  in  which  cose  they  were  com- 
with  the  busts  of  philosophers  and 
ime  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
te  square  holes  in  their  shoulders 
insverse  rail  was  inserted, 
part  of  the  statue  represented  Mer- 
is  oAen  compounded  with  that  of 
bust  it  Bup|Kirls.     Thus  the  Her- 
ktticus  Bt^nt  from  Athens  to  Cicero** 
!Mincrva;  the /ffrourrnf/if^*  those  of 
etory  of  Hennaphroditus  had  prob- 
some  ancient  statue  of  this  descrip- 
8(|uare  Mercury  was  sunnonnled  by 
ilike  the  one  in  the  Urtlish  Museum." 
>Ucation  of  the  Hernut  and  Hermula  in 
rtrf  p   'IfA.  255. 

■ua,    festival^  of  Hermes,  cele- 
is  ol  Cireece      As  Hennes  was 
\y   I'll;   ui  the  gymnasia  and  palffiatrie, 
Athtns  celebrated  the  !ierniica  in  the 
iTiey  were  on  this  occasion  dressed  in 
|ofi(^ietl  sacrifices  to  the  god,  and  amused 
with  various  games  and  sports,  wliirh 
lly  of  a  more  free  and  unrestrained  char- 
usual      Hence  the   pymnasiarch  was 


r.»— S.  (Till..  S5,  4  e.}-3-  (It)..  Hfl.  «  4.)— ^.  (i., 

fT^ '     -t  .57— Paul..  IV.,  J3,^  4.)— e.  (Wmck- 

'M.  l,Ur.  I.j— 7.  <Chamher  I,  Nu.  3.— 

Tliucyd.,  TK,  37.— .^lian,  V.  II.,  n,, 

;.  .....<,. ...  Ill  DoiisarOc,  Antiq.  Romnn.,  \mi%  I.) — 

i^Ti.,  tT.— AnHiK..  Dd  V>-»t,>— M.  rLenkc,  AlhetiB, 
•JS.  <Aniia.  Mmrc«tl..  iviii.,  3,  15. — Coin}ure  Ti- 
rirg.,  £n  ,  !ii.,  GOT.)— 13.  (Cic.  ail  AU,.  i., 
]*  4.}— lA.  (it>.,  IV.>— Id.  (CbamlMr  fl,  No. 


prohibited  by  a  law  of  Solon'  from  admitting  any 
ailulls  on  the  occasion.  This  law,  however,  was 
afterward  neglected,  and  in  the  Ihoe  of  Plato'  we 
find  the  boys  celebrating  the  Hernm'a  in  a  palft'stra, 
and  m  ihe  presence  of  perauns  of  all  ages.'  (Corn- 
pare  GYHNAaiiTU,  p.  48a.) 

HcmiKa  were  also  celebrated  in  Crete,  where, 
on  this  occasion,  the  same  custom  prevaUed  which 
was  observed  ai  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia ;  for 
the  day  was  a  season  of  freedom  and  enjoyment  fur 
the  slaves,  and  their  imisters  waii<;d  upon  them  at 
lUeir  repasts.* 

The  town  of  Pheneos,  in  Arcaiiia,  of  which  Hennes 
was  the  principal  divrnUy»  likewise  celebrated  Her- 
ma^a  with  games  and  contests'  A  festival  of  the 
same  kind  was  celebrated  at  Pelleue.*  'J'anagra  in 
Boeotia,^  and  some  other  places,  likewise  celebrated 
festivals  of  Hermes,  but  particulars  are  nut  known 

HKRM.VTHE-NA.     ( V'j<i.  Hkrm^.) 

HEKMERACh-E.     {Vid.  Herm^.) 

•IIERMODACTVIAIS  ((/i/wd^jxruAof),  the  same 
with  the  Cotckiciim  autummilc,  or  Meadow  Safi^un. 
"My  limits,"  observes  Adams,  *' wdl  not  afford 
room  to  discuss  fully  the  much  agitated  question 
respecting  the  Uermodactylus  ol  the  ancients.  It 
is  to  bo  remarked,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that 
PtLulus  /Egincta  entirely  omits  treating  of  the  ko'a- 
Xiiiiiv  ofDioscorides  by  name,  and  in  place  of  it  has 
the  ipfio^KTvko^.  This  circuiiistonee  forms  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  two  substances  were  identical. 
And  again,  Serapion,  in  his  chapter  on  Hermeiacty' 
fun,  gives  the  words  of  Paulus  iCfpnela  along  with 
Dioscorides'  chapter  on  Culchicum.  It  sceina  unde- 
niable, then,  that  the  Arabians  held  the  Hcrmoiiac- 
tyhis  lo  be  the  same  as  the  ColchtcMm;  and.  accord- 
ingly, the  highest  authorities  in  modern  times  on 
the  Res  Herbaria  of  the  ancients,  such  as  Bergius, 
Touinefort,  Humelbergius,  GeotTroy,  Prosper  Alpi* 
nus,  Dr.  Paris,  and  many  others,  recognise  the 
Uermodactylus  as  the  C'oickicum  autumnale,  or  Mea*^• 
ow  Saffron.  Still,  however,  Sprengel  joins  Matthi- 
olus  and  Dr.  Murray  in  referring  it  lo  the  Iris  luber- 
otcL.  After  impartially  examining  the  evidence  on 
both  sides.  I  continue  to  be  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  me  lomierly,  Itiat  the  ancient  ipfia^dKTv'koi  waa 
the  Meadow  Saffron. "* 

•HERPYFJ.US  (//imUnf),  according  to  most 
aulbonties,  the  Wdd  Thyme,  or  Thymus  scrpylium, 
L.  Sibthorp,  however,  inclines  to  refer  it  U)  a  spe- 
cies which  he  found  in  great  abundance  near  the 
Ilissus,  called  by  him  Thymus  mcantu.  The  wild 
kind,  which  Dioscondea  calls  Ciiyi^t  is  the  Thymus 
zyfnx* 

•HESP'ERIS  {iovrpi^),  a  plant,  the  same  with 
the  Jhsperzs  mattofialts,  or  Dame's  Violet.  Spren- 
gel, however,  prefers  the  Htsperis  tnshs}^ 

HERO'A.     C  Vtd.  FoNUs,  p.  467.) 

HESTIA      (Tiii.  Foces.) 

HESTI'ASIS  {ioTiaatz)  was  a  species  of  liturgy, 
and  consisted  in  giving  a  feast  lo  one  of  the  tribes 
at  Athena  {tjiv  i^v?.tjv  ^cuijv^^).  It  was  provided  for 
each  tribe  at  the  expense  of  a  i>ersuti  tJelnnging  to 
that  tribf,  who  was  called  ioTulruip  "  Harpocra* 
tiou'"  states,  on  the  auihurity  of  the  speech  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Meidias,  that  this  feast  was 
sometimes  priH'ided  by  persona  volimtarily,  and  al 
other  time.'!  by  peruana  apjwintpd  by  lol ;  but,  af 
Biickh  remarks,  nothing  uf  this  kind  occurs  in  the 
speech,  and  no  burden  of  this  description  could  have 


1.  (.£«nhm.,  c.  Tira>rcb.,  p.  38.)— 3.  (Ljrkii.,  p.  300.  D.,  fto.) 
—3.  (Decker,  CtxkriUca,  i..  p.  335,  &c.)— 4.  (A'beQ.,  xiv.,  p 
03'J.J— 5.  (Pa«».,  Tili..  14,  -.J— 6.  (Schol.  ul  Pioil.,  OL,  vii..  IM 
— St-hol.  ad  PiuJ.,  Ncm.,  x.,  fi2  >— 7.  {P«Ui.,  n.,  Bl  *  S.)— « 
(Adauii,  App«tu].,  a.  v.)— 0.  (Ailauu,  AiHieud.,  b.  rj— 10.  (Ju^ 
ainft,  AppeDii.,  «.  r.>— 11.  (De8w<*tli.,  c  Mnu).,  p.  Mi,  10.— P«d 
Idx,  Onum.,  ni.,  OT.J— IS.  (D«iuunttl.  c.  Boot.,  p.  01M,  M  Ktf 
(•.  *.  'Effrtdr-.*  ) 
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•colours  than  in  the 

>ng  tu  the  so-called 

and  in  the  play.i  nf 

'which  may  \h.:  coni- 

tS.  dLc  ,  and  Alhcn., 

thai  at  Athena 

srlljed  to  the  hcta;- 

)Bl  any  foundation. > 

in  Greece  lor  llie  num- 

foT  their  refined  man- 

Ith*     Straitu'  states  that 

llhls  town  p(is3C±ist:d  more 

who  were  called  iepo- 

nitt  of  many  a  stranger 

ince  the  name  KopivOia 

iu»  with  iraipa,  and  ko- 

to  iratpttv.^    At  Spar- 

telates,  the  hetsrie  seem 

importance  whicli  they 

,  and  among  the  U  reeks 

lis  who  the  heiicrz  gener- 
al of  Corinth  were,  .is  iheir 
Mining  to  Aphrodite;  and 
id  of  service  to  the  god- 
were  kept  at  Athens  m 
t6oOKoit  were  K^neraUy 
wopvoCooKoit  wliucumpell- 
Mn  for  the  sake  of  enriehiiit{: 
l*hc  owners  of  these  iropvai 
>ater  eontvinpi  than  the  uri- 
■ivca.     .Si»mctiniP9,  however, 
Luics,  who  vuluutardy  entered 
•I  KiipvofiofTKof  :  othiTs,  ngam, 
kd  heen  educated  In  better  cir- 
betler  fate,  btil  Itdd.  by  mis- 
ty, and  were  compelled  by 
of  living.     Ainuiig  this 
m  those  gtrU  who  had 
children,  and  hruught  up 
purpose  of  piosiitulion.     An 
Kicarele,  a  frced-woman, 
ire  seven  young  tihihlrcn, 
tbera  to  prostiKilian,  or 
-ished  to  hare  the  exclusive 
Other  instances  of  the  same 
hi  the  comedies  of  Plautus^ 
•pt  in  public  or  private  houses 
or.  at  least,  looked  upon  and 
*?^iose  hetiera*,  on  the  other  hand, 
-iihcr  as  mislreasea  of  certain  in- 
■rniiuin  helacrs.  were  almost  inva- 
allens,  or  freed-wuinen.     The 
toghters    of  Athenian   ctlizen* 
hetsra.  as  I.aiui,i.  the  daugh- 
seem  to  have  (tcnirrcd  vtry 
rr  such  a  ease  linppened,  the 
celuded  Trom  all  public  sacrt- 
down  to  the  rank  of  an  alien, 
luhject  to  the  nopviK'tv  TiAoc : 
mged  her  name.     The  same 
when  an  Athenian  citizen 
secnis  to  have  occurred  very 

iZtaZ  rPA*H  {haift^9€u^  ^pa^).  This 

•  MtiklM.  I.,  p.  lie,  Ac.)— 9.  (Ptsto,  De  Rep.,  iii., 

-■\^  ,  nrfct.,  szivii.,  n.  1 19,  cj.  Rmike.— Aria- 

'  ■■'  Ml  loc.— SchoJ.  ml  Lvti»t.,  00.— Athea., 

111.  ..  T>..r..  !!..  10.  7.)— 1  (VII.., C,  |».  ail-j 

: '■   -ihuraitli.,  n.,2,  p. -W,  unJp.  aW.> 

H.  {Drtn'Mtt).,c.  Nvar.,  p.  lUl, 

I'liil'irlrin.  bsirJ..  p.    113.) 


action  was  maintainable  againsi  such  Athe.iian  ell 
izen^  as  had  administered  to  the  unnatural  lusts  of 
another  ;    bu:  only  if  after  such  dcgrad.iliun  Ihej 
ventured  to  exert^se  their  |Kthiical  franchise,  and 
aspired  to  bear  office  in  the  state.     From  Uie  lau, 
which  is  recited  by  .tschines,*  we  learn  that  sueh 
offenders  were  capitally  punished,    'i'he  caube  wiu 
tried  by  the  court  of  the  ihesmot belie.' 
HETAIIMAl.     {Vid  Kkakoi.) 
HEXA'PHORU.M.     ( Tid.  Lkctic*.) 
MUERAC'IU.N  ihfMKiov)  a  plant,  of  ivhica  Ui- 
oscttridea  mentions  two  kinds,  the  ri>  fiiya  Hnd  the 
TO  piKiiitv.     The  fonner  of  these  Sibthorp  makes  the 
same  with  the  Amopngon  picrtndiM,  W'llld.,  and  the 
latter  with  the  iScorzonera  elongala-,  Willd.' 

'lUKIlAX  {lipa^),  a  term  apphed  to  various  spe- 
cies nfAccipUnmi,  or  the  Hawk  tribe.  "  Tlie  scho- 
liast on  Apidlonius  Uhodius  says,"  remarks  Adams, 
"  that  Caliimachus  described  six  species  of  Hawk  . 
and  Aristotle  mentions  that  some  had  deseril>cd  ten 
siiecies  *  Ijinneeua  npplies  the  term  rather  loosely 
to  three  genera,  namely,  Uie  5/rtx,  the  Fako,  and 
the  PaiUfiruM.  The  UpdKe^  of  the  Greeks  bdong 
principally  to  the  second  of  these.  1.  The  ^actro- 
0<jirrif  IS  the  Falco yalumhanuM.  or  Goshawk  it  is  lliO 
largest  of  the  genus.*  2.  The  aiff(i?.ut' of  Aristotle 
was  the  Merhn,  or  Falco  asalon :  it  is  the  smallest 
of  the  genus.  3,  The  rpiopxm  of  Aristotle,  ren- 
dered Buieo  by  Gaza,  is  the  specicti  of  Uuzzard 
called  Ring-tail  hi  Knglish,  namely,  the  Cncvi  py- 
gargus,  L.  4,  The  iinuTptopxffCf  or  Unfi-butto,  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  the  last.  5.  The  KtpKo^, 
or  third  species  of  Aristotle,  is  not  satisfactorily  de- 
termined :  Ilulfan  auppose.s  it  the  .Moor  I)u7.7.ard,  or 
Fulco  aruginonu,  L.  ;  but  Schneider  tlunks  tliis 
point  uncertain.'  Homer  calls  il  iAa^purara^  rere- 
tivdv,  *  the  swiftest  of  birds.'*  6.  The  ripKoc^  or 
aniOa^  of  Aristotle,  in  Latin  Accipitcr  fringiUariut, 
was  most  probably  the  Sparrow-hawk,  or  FuUo 
uUu»,  L.  It  is  deserving  of  rem>irk,  that  the  SiruM 
of  Ovid'  was  the  Se-a  Eagle,  ihiit  of  the  later  clas- 
sics the  Sparrow-liawk.  7.  The;(;aAAif.  or  Kvpiv6i( 
of  Homer,  was  most  probably  identical  with  the 
nrvyf,  but  cannot  be  otherwise  aalisfactonly  deter- 
mined* 8.  The  xeyxP'^tt  or  Kfy^p'vi/c  or  heyxp'/tt:, 
or  (as  we  read  il  in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes]  the 
Ktpx^'n,  was  the  same  as  the  timtunruluM  of  Pliny, 
namely,  the  FiUco  tinnunculut,  or  Kestrel.  9.  The 
two  species  named  aarepiac  and  Trre^cif  by  Ans- 
lotic"  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  10.  The 
UtIv  or  UtIvo^  is  the  Kite  or  Gted,  namely,  the 
yfiteu3  ictinus,  Savigny."" 

•H.  A  Hying  fish  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  .Elian. 
None  of  the  commentators  can  determine  exactly 
what  it  is." 

lilEUEION.     (Tid  SACRiricujii.) 
♦HIEROBOT'ANE  iUpoCoTuvn).  a  name  given  by 
Dioscondes  and  others  to  the  Vervain,  as  being  a 
plant  much  used  in  religious  riles  {lepo^,  "sacr&l," 
aud  tioTui'rj,  "plant").     (Vtd.  Vkrdena.)" 
HIERODOCLOI.     (Km/.  H^t^x*  ) 
HIBRO.MA.^TEIA.     (  Vid  Divisatio,  p-  369.) 
11IF,ROM.\F/MO\E.S    {Upouvijpovti)    were    iha 
more  honourable  of  the  two  classes  of  repreacnta- 
lives  who  oomposed  the  Amphictyonic  council.   An 
account  of  them  is  given  under  AMriticTvoNs,  p. 
49.     M'e  also  read  uf  hieromnemones  in  Grecian 
states,  distinct  from  the  Amphictyuntc  repr&^enta 
tives  of  this  name.     'I'hus  the  priests  of  ]'o.sOfdon, 
at  Megara,  were  called  hieromnciiu)nes  ;'*  and  at 


I.  |c.  Ttmarcli..  p.  47.)— S.  (Wrier.  Atl.  Vnjc,  S34.)— S-  <Dh 
i'litil.  GcDQ.  (if  Alhciu,  II.,  p.    flavor.,  in..  6i.  An.~  AJnnu,  Appenil.,  a.  v.}— I.  (Anittit.,  II.  A., 

1I..24.)— 5.  tVid.  n..  XV.,  a38.J-0.  (ad  il..  N.  H.,  ir.,  S.J— 7. 

(O.I.,  ziii.,^.)-fl.  tM«t.,  vi>i.,  140.)— ».  a>i<I>iiiti]i  Mill.,  xir^ 
SIfll.  — Uaram,  Lex.  Hum.,  a.  v.)  -  lU.  (II.  A.,  ix.,  51.)  —  i^ 
(AJnnia,  Apptfu).,  a.  r.)  — 13.  (Oppiati.  i.,  •K^.—JKhm,  J.  A, 
it.,  Sa.)— 13.  (l>j.*t»r.,  u.,  6I.J— H.  iPlul.,S>iui>.,»m.,8,Mj 
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.  tr.btiisik.,  II.,  9,  p.  #,  A«.) 


ByVDtium,  which  wns  ncnlonj  ofMcRnra,  Ihechiof 
inigistriitc  in  the  suite  nppcarj  to  havt?  been  c;ill(^d 
bythis  niiinp.  In  a  decree  ot' ll>-ziiiUiiim.  qiiotrd  by 
l>nmoalb<'iioa,'  a  hicromncmon  la  meniioned  who 
|ivo<?  his  name  to  ihc  year ;  and  we  also  And  tho 
Mmn  wiml  on  the  coioa  of  this  city  •  At  Chalcfi- 
don.  iinuther  culoiiy  of  Megara,  a  htcromiioinon 
niBo  cxiritcd.  as  is  proved  by  a  decree  which  in  silll 
rxtanl.'  An  inscription  found  in  Thasus  also  men- 
tloua  n  hieTomnemun  who  prc^aided  over  the  treas- 
ury.* 

HIEftONia*.  ( Vtd  Atiilkt*.  p.  120.) 
niKUOPIlANTKS.  (VW.  EuBu.itOA.) 
HIEROP(MUI  (Ufio^oifn)  wpfc  *aonnccr»  at  Ath- 
ens, of  whom  ten  were  appoliiicd  every  year,  and 
coridiiclrd  i\l\  the  iwuiil  saotificos,  as  well  ns  thu.se 
helongins  to  the  (inin(|Urniij'it  feslivaU,  with  the  ex- 
Ci'plioii  iif  (ho&e  of  ih'*  PamUhontta  *  They  are  Ue- 
quenlly  nientiomtd  in  in9cri|iliona.'  The  most  hon- 
uunible  of  iUvii)  oflicers  wuro  the  saurifirerB  for  the 
rovertvl  f^oddesses  or  Kumcnides  {itpnTrotol  raif 
cifivaic  '&tfii(),  who  were  chosen  by  open  vol^?,  and 
probably  only  performed  tlie  comincnceivient  of  tho 
aiioritiei'.  nnd  did  not  kill  the  victim  them^idvcs.^ 

•iEroiTAlAJ;  n*A*H  {UftoavXia^  YfMfjtr,)-  The 
action  for  aacrilege  is  distinguished  from  the  K?.orni^ 
U{vJ¥  r"r/uur(jv  y/Mi^v,  in  ttiat  it  was  directed  against 
lUe  .^tfeiiee  of  robbery,  aggravated  by  viulem-e  nnd 
desecration,  to  which  the  penalty  of  denili  was 
■wardful  In  the  latler  aciinn,  un  the  conlmr}-.  the 
Ihefl  und  cint>cz?.leinent,  and  its  8utijeot  matter. 
only  wore  taken  into  consideration,  and  Iho  dicasts 
had  a  power  of  assessing  the  penally  iiiwn  the  eoe.- 
Tidion  of  the  offender.  Wilh  respect  lo  the  tribu- 
nal Iwfore  which  a  case  of  sncrilegc  might  have 
been  tried,  sttine  circvjiiislanccs  st^-ni  ta  liave  pro- 
duced coHBtderable  dilT'erenees.  The  y/wi^/i  mii;hl 
be  preferred  to  the  knit;  arcbon,  who  would  there- 
upon uftseinbte  the  unMopagus  and  preside  at  the 
trial,  or  to  one  of  the  the^rnoiheiic  in  hia  character 
of  chief  of  an  ordinary  helinslie  body  ;  ur,  if  the 
prosecution  asaiiined  the  fona  of  an  apaijojrr  or 
epliegeaia,  would  fall  within  the  jiirKiidirtlrm  of  the 
Ek'veii,  Uefore  the  first -mrnriuned  c"urt  tt  is  eon- 
jieturcd'  that  the  sacnlege  nf  the  ulle(fcJ  Bt>^lia(ion, 
M  well  as  Iho  fact  itacif,  c4iino  in  question;  ihul 
the  tbesniothetac  took  cojiTirAaitce  of  those  eases  in 
whicli  the  sacrilege  was  obvious  if  the  fact  were 
cblablibbed ;  and  that  the  Kleven  had  jurisdiction 
when  the  criminal  appeared  in  the  character  of  n 
common  robber  or  burglnr,  vurifrifted  In  the  corn- 
mi&!iion  of  ihp  ofTencc.  In  all  these  eases  the  con- 
vict was  put  to  death.  Iiis  properly  confiscated,  and 
his  body  denied  hunal  within  t}ie  Attic  terntury. 
There  is  a  speech  of  Lysias*  exinnt  upon  this  B^!^ 
jeet,  hut  it  adds  little  to  our  knowledge,  except 
that  eliivctf  were  allowed  U[Kin  that  neeapion  lo  ap 
pear  as  infornier^  against  ibeir  master — u  resident 
■hen — and  imliripnicd  Iheir  uinuncipution  In  the 
ftvcnl  of  bis  eoiivirlion. 

HILA'RIA  {Uupia)  seems  orif,HnaIly  to  have  been 
a  name  which  was  |>iven  to  any  day  or  season  of 
rejoicing.  The  hilaria  were,  therefore,  according 
to  MaxiiiiuH  Monaehus,'*  either  private  or  putdie. 
Among  tl»f  fonner  he  reckons  the  day  on  which  a 
per&on  married,  and  on  wliieh  a  son  was  horn  ; 
among  the  hitter,  ih(ise  days  of  public  n-joicinijs 
appointed  by  a  new  emperor.  Such  days  were  de- 
voted to  general  rejoicings  and  public  sacrifices^ 


1.  tPrft  Curuns.  j».  155,  M.— t^ompimj  Polyb.,  iv..  M.  i  I.)— 1. 
(E^khi"!,  Doclr.  N'im.,  vol.  K.,  p.  ]],  *c.)-3.  (Mtlllrr,  IKir., 
tit  .  0,  ^  10  •—4.   (DwrVh.  Cmp.  h.»«-t.,  ryl.  li,,  ji,  I**?.  1*4.1-5, 

rr  ■  ■'.   /ii..  viii.,   107.  —  ITKif-ui,    •.¥.!, 

letter.,  vi.l.  i.,  p.  aw  1—7.  fDem 
I  «  kh,  I'lilit.  lUvtn.nt  All.«ni.l  ,  p.  ^"^ 

A::.  1'!.-   .  Jiil.)  — y.  (I'm  dill*.)— 10.  (SrboJ.ii.il' >•    Am- 
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and  no  one  was  allowod  to  show  any  tr.i 
oi  sorr'Hv, 

But  the  [lomnns  also  celebrated  hilanii.  u, 
stntiva.  on  the  3&th  uf  March,  in  honour  of  < 
the  mnther  of  the  gods;'  ami  it  w  prnhnMyj 
ijnguiah  these  hilaria  from 
that  Lampridius'  calls  tbi  i: 
The  day  of  Us  celebration  u.t-  ii 

vernal  equinox,  or  the  lir^t  ilsy  ' 
was  longer  than  iho  ni^bt.     i  h 
gloom,  had  passed  away,  and  the  hrst  day  of  i 
season  was  spent  in  rejoicings.'     The  mj 
its  celebration  during  the  time  of  the  RepobHe 
unknown,  except  that  Valerius  M^xintus*  mtirt 
games  in  honour  uf  the  mother  of  ilic 
8|>cctiiig  lis  celebration  at  the  time  of 
wc  learn  from  llcrodian*  thai,  flin.>i>"  .in."f 
there  was  a  solemn  pnH^essl')n,  m 
of  the  goddt^iis  wtis  carried,  and  i 
were  carried  tlui  most  cu»lJy  Bpoc''.ici.»  of 
and  works  of  art  helongini;;  either  to  woallhj 
iiian»  or  to  the  emperors  Iheinselvrs,     All 
games  and  amuwmenls  were  aJ'o^tfd  on 
masquerades  were  the  most  pr'^rii.ient  a'^of 
and  every  one  might,  in  his  t'>.((jt3e,  ir  iiUte  nl 
soever  he  liked,  and  even  mp^.a'.rB'.ej. 

The  hilana  were  m  rea'i'iV  only  *ji^  Iftst  i 
frrstival  of  f^ybclo,  which  cxxi\n\*i.f  cijA  on 
March,  and  was  aolemnii^d  bv  Cn^  Galli 
nous  nwsterioua  ritea  •     It  r<r.y  nlsu  be 
that  the  hilaria  arc  ncitticr  r.p.itioncd  in  Uh 
calendar  nor  in  Ovid's  Ffl.ftL 

•HIMANT0H0U3  (^^ioj-romieO.   a 
bird,  which  Turner  cun;*;t(«res  to  he  the  Rod- 
Gesner,  however,  prriors  the  Sea  pic,  or  0) 
catctier,  the  UttmatcntM  ottrateeus,  tl.^ 

HIMATIUN.     {ViJ.  PiLMUM.) 

MIINNirs.     iWd.  Gis^us) 

•niPi'ARCULIS  (;ffTfl^>,to<-),  on  animal 
by  Oppian.      I'robably  the  same  wiili  Uia 

HIPrARMOSTE-S.     {Vil  Akiit.  Cbmh.  ^ 

•HirPKI/APMl'S  (;irn-/A«9<<).  S   I.I 

the  deer,  or,  raUier,  antelope  kind,  i 

Aristotle.      Cuvier  takes  it  lo  i"    ''■■ 

crfit  of  Pallas,  the  same  as  ili 

Plmy.     DufTnn  makes  it  to  be  ili' 

ncM.     The  Greek  name  tncatia  literacy  **l 

stag."" 

•inPPOCAMPUS  {InnUttfixoi).  a  r  '    ' 
mal,  descrdicd  by  the  ancient  fioets  iv 
Seahorse,  having  a  tail  like  a  fi-'*  -v 

seagods  rtde. — Modern  naluroli^-  r. 

the  term  to  a  a|ieci«'3  of  ftMh,  the  .'  i 

cam;7u«,  called  in  Italian  CuriUo  murfm'.aikd 
liflh  Seahorse,  ttecaiisc  its  bead  has  soniA^ 
blanee  to  that  of  a  tiorve      It  grows  lo  the 
eight  or  iiA'rlve  tnobcs,'* 

•HIPPOLAPATMUM  (iwno?ji!ia$i,v).  a 
kind   of  IXick;    Lapathum   korttfiM.     (Tii. 

•HIPPOM'ANES  (/TTrwaifV).  a   phiiii.  said 
grow  cs]>cciully  in  Arcadia,  sougla  fur  and 
devoured  by  hoi-seo  ;  or,  as  others  say,  prt 
them  raging  desire  or  madnc-sj*.'' 

'11.  A  prejtaratioii  from  the  Sptr^^e  or  Em 
as  far.  at  least,  as  we  can  inlipr  from  wliaf^ 
tus  fcavs  of  it  " 

•HIPPt)MAH'ATHRtM(i>TTr. 
otraeivcb  that  .Slu^kllou^e  "  m.ik' 


I.  (Mncnili:,  SsL.  i,  tl.|~S 

fVUr    V-^;.!^.  A'lrrHait.r,  I  ;-   '. 


I  LM-wr  .11,111-)-     II-    i  I  hmitnt., 

-la.  (Tbou|.lin0..U.P    IB     tn> 


at  whatever 

m^mn%  of  plant. 
■■Maeujr  fuiltmum^ 
mmm  ivaftecting  it. 
M.  iuiUld  it  to  b« 
I  '  i'luiR  of  Di' 
■  ■^  ii.Hilers  Ihc 


MfuUity,  ca)lB  it  Ihe 

Ul*^  CiVjiHtfi  attl- 

^  r.*  3iiy  whether  or 

l,r  other."' 

-  rrlyjioc),  the  Riv- 

'V.     An  accurate 

.  Aristotle^  Dios- 

Jiiyuua.) 

•vov\  a  plant,  which 
king  the  same  with 
il  in  English  Alcsan- 


".n  aquatic  plant,  the 
-  I  Mns,  the  first  species 
■■■  t»e  the  Equisetum fiu- 
''  fimmmm,  two  species 
'Ireat  Britain.  The  In- 
'mi  to  the  same  author- 
:'nuris  vulgaris,  or  Mare's 

-V  a  species  of  Fish,  the 

"  Artoili  says  it  is  called 

•lilt  this  is  merely  the  triv- 

nmen.    Dorion,  an  author 

■tr's  that  it  was  sometimes 

>-ni'e  the  Linnsan  name  of 

vn  it  grows  to  the  length  of 

i.    (Firf.  Bpella.) 

'"]■),  the  Swallow.     "Throe 

Tibe,"  observes  Adams,  "  arc 

*'->tle."    The  first  is  either  the 

^^irtin,  or  H.  rusiica,  the  Chim- 

•1**  seems  to  point  to  the  latter. 


^ilMjr.— Th*ophnwt.,  11.  P.,  ri.,  3.— Di- 

.  Appcud.,  8.  T.)  —  2.  (FtBtUi,  B.  T.  Biil- 

..  ai.)  — 4.  {Frstu«.  I.  c.  —  OnomiiBt.  Gr. 
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"•■rjd.,  ii.,  71. — AriHtut.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  4. — Ui- 

—  Nicind..  Ther..  565.)  —0.  (Th'-«phra»t., 

P.,¥i.,  12.-UKi*cor..  in.,7I.)-I0.  (Dioi- 

1..  ii.,  «.— Thco|.hrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  10.— Ad- 

'-II.  {Amtot.,  II.A.,viii.,  13.  — PIm.,H. 
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HISTRMi. 

The  second  is  probably  the  Swift;  and  the  tKiid  lta« 
H.  riparia,  or  Bank  Swallow.  Aristotle  favours  the 
opinion  which  received  the  countenance  of  Linne- 
us,  but  has  since  been  exploded,  that  swiillows  hide 
themselves  in  holes  during  the  winter,  and  do  not 
migrate  to  distant  countries.  Herodotus  states' 
Ihat  the  swallows  do  not  migrate  from  Egypt. 
This  would  imply  that  he  held  that  tliey  migrate 
from  other  countries.  Some  have  copieetured  that 
Homer  meant  the  Swallow  by  the  bird  which  he 
names  uron-nio,  or  navonata,  as  some  read  it.' 

HISTOS  {i(T76().     ( Vid.  Malds.) 

HI'STRIO,  an  Actor. 

T.  Gref.e  Actors  ivTroKpnai).  It  is  shown  in 
the  articles  Chorcb  and  Dionvsia  that  the  Greek 
drama  originated  in  the  chorus  which  at  the  festi- 
vals nf  Dionysus  danced  around  his  altar,  and  that 
at  ficst  one  person  detached  himself  from  the  cho- 
rus, and,  with  mimic  gesticulation,  related  his  story 
either  to  the  chorus  or  in  conversation  with  it.  If 
the  story  thus  acted  required  more  than  one  person, 
they  were  all  represented  in  succession  by  the  same 
actor,  and  there  was  never  more  than  one  person 
on  the  stage  at  a  time.  This  custom  was  retained 
by  Theepis  and  Phr>nichus.  But  it  was  clear  that 
if  the  chorus  took  an  active  and  independent  part  in 
such  a  play,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  its 
original  and  characteristic  sphere.  iiCschylus  thcie- 
fore  added  a  second  actor,  so  that  ttie  action  and 
the  dialogue  became  independent  of  the  chorus,  and 
the  dramatist,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  two  persons  in  contrast  with  each  othei 
on  the  stage*  Towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
.£schylus  Lund  it  necessary  to  introiluce  a  third 
actor,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Agamemnon.  Choephori, 
and  Eumenidcs.*  This  number  of  llirec  actors  was 
also  adopted  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  was 
but  seldom  exceeded  in  any  Greek  drama.  In  the 
CEdipus  in  Colonus,  however,  which  was  prrformed 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  four  actors  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  once,  and  this  deviation  from  tiie 
general  rule  was  called  Kapaxopriyf^ua.*  The  three 
regular  actors  were  di.stinguishcd  by  the  technical 
names  of  irpurayuviaTr/^,  AivTrpayuviarij^,  and  rpt- 
rnywy/ffT^f,' wliifh  indicated  the  more  or  less  prom- 
inent part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform  in  the 
drama.  Certain  conventional  means  were  also  de- 
vised, by  which  the  spectators,  at  the  moment  an 
actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled  to  Judge 
which  part  he  was  going  to  perform  ;  thus  the  pro- 
tagonistes  always  came  on  the  blage  from  a  door  in 
the  centre,  the  deuteragonistes  from  one  on  the 
right,  and  the  tritagonistes  from  a  door  on  the  left 
hand  side.'  The  protagonistes  was  the  principal 
hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in  whom  all  the  power 
and  energy  of  the  drama  were  concentrated  ;  and 
whenever  a  Greek  drama  is  called  after  the  name 
of  one  of  its  personie,  it  is  always  the  name  of  the 
character  which  was  performed  by  the  protagonis- 
tes.  The  deuteragonistes.  in  the  pieces  of  ^Eschy- 
lus  for  two  actors,  calls  forth  the  various  emotions 
of  the  protagonistes,  either  by  friendly  sympathy  or 
by  painful  tidings,  &c.  The  part  of  a  tritagonistes 
is  represented  by  some  external  and  invisible  pow- 
er, by  which  the  hero  is  actuated  or  caused  to  suf- 
fer. '  When  a  tritagonistes  was  added,  the  part  as- 
signed to  him  was  generally  that  of  an  instigator, 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  protago- 
nistes, while  he  himself  was  the  least  capable  of 
depth  of  feeling  or  sympathy.  The  deuteragonistes, 
In  the  dramas  for  three  actors,  is  generally  distin- 
guished by  loftiness  and  warmth  of  feeling,  but  haa 
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HILAR'A. 

Bjxnntiann,  which  was  a  colony  of  Megara,  the  chief 
magibiralo  in  Uin  state  appi^rj  to  have  been  called 
by  Uiis  name.  In  a  decree  of  Dyxanttiun.  <iiiotO(l  by 
Demtwlhencs.'  a  hieroinnemon  ia  meniionH  who 
gives  his  najne  to  the  year ;  and  we  abu  tind  the 
aamo  word  on  the  coins  of  this  city."  At  Chaloe- 
don,  another  colony  of  Megara,  a  hieromiieniun 
also  Dxifttcd,  as  is  proved  by  a  decree  which  ia  still 
extant.'  An  inscription  fount!  in  l*hasos  also  nien- 
Litjna  a  hieromncinon  who  presided  o\'er  the  treas- 
ury* 

HIEROXT'C.'E.  {Vid.  Atiilkt.*,  p.  120) 
HIKROPHANTES.  {Vid.  ELKU8ii«nA.) 
HIKROPDIOI  {Uftorrotoi)  were  sacrificers  at  Ath- 
ens, of  whom  ten  were  appointed  every  year,  and 
conducted  all  the  usual  sacrifices,  as  well  as  those 
beton£:in^  to  the  qiiinquenni.i!  festivals,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the*  Panalhenifa.'  They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscrrpliona."  The  most  hon- 
ourable of  these  officers  were  the  sacrificers  for  the 
revered  goddeasea  or  Eumenides  (Uporroioi  Toi"(- 
atfivalc  tfrilf),  who  were  chosen  by  open  vote,  and 
prohahly  only  performed  the  commencement  of  the 
sacrifiw,  and  did  not  kill  the  victim  themselves.' 

'lEPOVTAI.AS  rPA-Hf  {ifpo(Tv>.iai:  ypa^i/).  The 
action  for  sacrilege  is  distlnguiBhed  from  the  kAottivc 
irpwv  y'*tifturw  ypa^i},  in  that  it  was  directed  ngainat 
the  ;/tfence  of  robbery,  aggravated  by  violence  and 
desecration,  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was 
awarded.  In  the  latter  action,  on  the  contrary,  the 
then  and  ernlM'xzlemcnt,  and  its  subject  tiiutter, 
only  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  dicasts 
had  a  powf^r  of  a^iuicssing  the  penalty  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  offender.  With  respcri  in  the  tribu- 
nal tHifore  which  a  case  of  sacrilege  might  have 
been  tried,  some  circumstances  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced considerable  differences.  The  ypa^ij  might 
be  preferred  in  the  king  archon,  who  would  there- 
upon assemble  the  arciopagus  and  preside  at  the 
trial,  or  to  one  of  tlie  ihrsmolhciir  in  Ins  character 
of  chief  of  an  ordinary  hcliaslic  body ;  or,  if  the 
prosecution  assumed  the  fonu  of  an  apugugc  or 
cphogesis.  would  fall  within  the  junsdiciion  of  the 
Eleven.  Before  the  first-nienlioned  cuurt  it  in  con- 
jectured* that  the  sacrilege  of  the  alirgcd  spoluiion. 
as  well  as  the  fact  itself,  came  in  quoiition ;  that 
the  tliesinotliets  took  r^gnirjincc  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  sacrilege  was  obvious  if  the  fact  weie 
established;  and  that  the  Eleven  had  junscjicdon 
when  the  criminal  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
common  robber  or  burglar*  surprised  m  the  coni- 
missinn  of  the  ofTcnce.  In  all  Ihcae  casea  the  con- 
vict waR  put  to  dralh,  !iis  property  confiscated,  and 
bis  body  denied  burial  within  the  Altic  territory. 
There  is  a  speech  of  Lysi;is*  ejtl.int  u|wn  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  adds  Uille  lo  our  knowledge,  except 
Uiat  slaves  were  allowed  uikhi  that  occasion  to  ap- 
pear as  informers  against  their  master — a  resident 
alien — and  anticipated  their  emancipation  in  the 
fcvcnt  of  hia  conviction. 

HII.A'KIA  (Utipifl)  seems  originally  to  have  been 
a  name  which  was  given  to  nny  day  or  season  of 
rejoicing.  The  hitaria  were,  therefore,  according 
lo  MaximuH  Monachus,"  cither  private  or  public. 
Among  the  funncr  ho  reckons  the  day  on  which  a 
person  married,  and  on  which  a  son  was  bom  , 
among  the  latter,  those  days  of  public  rejoicings 
appointed  by  a  new  emperor.  Such  days  were  de- 
votc<l  to  general  rejoicinga  and  public  sacrifices, 


1.  (Pro  Coruna.  p.  2i5.  90.— <^oinpue  Polyb.,  ir.,  W,  4  4.)— 9. 
(Fxkhcl,  DoctT.  Num.  ml.  ii.,  p.  31.  *<•-)— 3.  (MOl].-r,  D-if., 
ill..  9.  4  lO.J— 4.  (B.Vkh,  Corp.  Ir,*cr..  vol.  Ii.,  n.  Ifi3,  IM.j-fl. 
(Pullui,  Onom.,  ¥iii.,  107.  —  Phol.Q»,  t.  p.  icpavtuol.)  —  ft. 
{BOcUt,  Ciirp.  InKT.,  thI,  j.,  p.  750  j— 7.  (Deraorth.,  «.  M«id., 
f  969,5.— DVkb.rabl.EMn.urAn,rM.i..p.  S88.)~«.  (Mrier, 
AM.  Proc..  S0T.)~O.  (Pro  Ciillis.)~IO,  {Srbol.  ad  Dwnjn,  Are- 
Bpitf.,  Kpifft.,  8.) 
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_  hour         1  ij'clork,  2&  mimites,  0  seconds. 

idtb     "  .     .     3       "         13      "        30       •' 

llth    i'  .     .    2      "        58      "  0      '• 

I9lh     "  .     .     8      "        43      "        30      •• 
KndoftlieJay    4      '•        27      •'  0      '• 

Ttic  ciiMotii  of  ilividing  the  natural  day  into 
Iwclve  rquol  parts  nr  liotin*  lusted,  n.s  wc  have  i»I>- 
srrvfi),  till  n  very  lnt«  pi'^riotl.  'flic  tirsl  i^nU-itila- 
num  in  winch  wv  tind  i)i>>  duriiiMiM  u(  day  and 
night  iiiiirkcd  accmdinc  to  rqiitiiurlial  hours,  la  UiC 
Uiilendnnuni  ruaticum  Karnraianuni^ 

Another  qufslion  whirh  has  of\rn  been  discussed 
la  whether,  in  tuch  expressians  as  prima,  alterst 
lerlm  hora,  &e  ,  we  have  to  tindiTstand  the  lionr 
which  19  ;>asaitiK.  or  that  which  has  already  elapsi-tl. 
From  the  (xtnstiiictuin  oT  ancient  minili^is,  on  which 
the  liitiirs  arc.  marked  hy  eleven  tinrs,  so  that  ihc 
(irvt  hour  had  i<liipsed  when  the  blmdnw  of  the 
ttnoinun  Tell  u|Kin  the  lir&i  hne,  ii  uiiyhi  sevtn  lu  if 
hnra  prima  meant  after  the  hipHO  of  ihe  first  hnur. 
Utit  the  mannt'r  in  winch  MarliHl,*  when  deseribing 
the  various  piir|Htt>i*u  In  whiHt  the  huurs  of  ttie  day 
Acre  tlcvotcd  hy  the  Komans,  Bijeaks  of  the  hours, 
^avcs  no  duuhl  that  the  exprrti»inn»  prima,  altera, 
lertiii  horii.  iVc.  mean  the  hour  which  is  paMing, 
ind  not  that  which  has  already  clapsc<l.' 

UOHUE.VIUUM  -tS.     (Vtd  A:»  UoHntiXAitsM.) 

HOrot  iopoi)  WTTC  stone  tablets  or  plltare  put 
jp  Oft  mortgaged  houses  and  lands  at  Athens,  upon 
which  the  dct>t  and  the  crcditnr'a  name  were  m* 
icnbed,  and  aluo  the  n.une  of  ihe  arclton  eponymub 
m  wiiostu  year  the  niorlgage  had  been  made  *  The 
following  mscriptiuu  upt)n  an  opof  fuund  at  Aeharna: 
»  taken  from  ll&ckh  ;'  "Kt*  Oef^^fnioTOv  «if>^okTOf. 
l/>#f  ,^Wfj('«t'  T(/iivf  lvt)^ti7,ofi/vt}c  ^QvottTfv'tTtfi  llaiav 
*jiiCi  XX,  that  Id,  th<i.|;j^w)'<)po^cIfi'.  Jl  sppcurs  thai 
he  estate  had  Im'cii  bought  of  Phnno»tratua.  but 
hat  the  iMircjia.sc-money.  mstead  of  lieing  paid,  was 
^ftHfiwed  to  remiiin  on  mortgage. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  was  let  by  the  nt- 
ehon  and  hw  giuirdinn  {etd.  KpiTitornfl),  the  person 
(0  whom  it  wu>i  let  was  uhli^iisl  to  hypothecate  ^ 
sutticiPiit  pie<*p  of  ground  or  other  r<  al  property, 
which  was  called  aTTorifirjfta:  and  u|K>n  this  tin  Appf 
was  pl.iccd.  U-ariiig  an  inseriplion  to  that  efhct, 
as  in  the  fulluwing  example,  which  is  taken  from 
an  Vof  found  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon  :  'Oooi; 
^ufiiov  Kai  oUlti^,  arroHfirjfia  ira/rfi  6p««iy  £^ioyeiro- 
i-of  n/j(»fi«(?.(flitiu*).  'Oftoi  were  also  placed  upon 
houlle^  ar)d  l.tinU  on  account  of  money  duo  to  a 
husband  (or  the  dowry  of  his  wife.'  and  also  UjH/n 
the  pro|H>rty  which  a  liushaiid  wma  obliged  to  gtvc 
a»  a  BJ'curny  htr  the  dowry  which  he  received  wilh 
his  «d'o.»     {Vid  I)(i»,  GsKKK,  p.  379  ) 

ni*;  praetife  uf  placing  these  upm  upon  property 
was  of  grriit  aniiquily  at  Athens  ;  it  existed  before 
the  time  ofSuton,  who  removed  all  stones  standing 
U[xm  estates  when  he  released  or  relieved  the 
debtors* 

HOR(-iLO'GIUM  (upoXvyiov)  was  the  name  of 
the  various  mslmmcnts  hy  means  of  which  the  an- 
[^icnts  measureil  the  lime  of  ttie  day  and  uigtit. 
'he  efirtiost  and  fiirnplest  horologia  of  which  men- 
Ftion  is  made,  w-crc  called  rtiXof  and  yvufiuv.  He- 
rndotus'*  ascribes  ihcir  invention  to  the  Dahy- 
iontans;  Phavutinus"  to  Anaxiiiiander ;  and  Pli- 

1.  lId»l«T,  Ilnrid'-iiok  «lcr  Chtun^  ii^  p.  13<),  *c.— Gnrv^ 
TliMRiir.  Ant.  U-ni  ,  »iii.|— 2.  <ir,.  fi.)— 3.  (Brckrr,  OnllnM,  i., 
|i.  IHI.  Ar..  1.  Hj  :■.  riif..)i.  «.  "t.V«(»na'Atfn*ror.— Mlui, 
n,,  .      '  ;  -4.  (Cf)ri>.  Inariip.,  i,,  ji,  41*4.) — 

'  l«irm,  I>fl  PhilKl    ^»IT«J,,n.  141.) 

11,  II.  b;:.,   i'.  ii';ij'  .^■■i .  ij.-aiciih,  fum.  Er.  ■.. 

i..ji.   I74.-M..  Con'.  Ia»«-ni<.,  i,  y.  iM.—Muv- 
No.  Till  ,  |..  (Wy,— ]|oriiU.,f>t.i«rT..i»iU.  A.  it  Tt.    ■ 
ir,  An.  I'uircM,  p.  600.)— 10.  (II..  IW.>— II.  (np.  in.n:.  l.v  it , 
»^  J,  X--C"!j>part  SuuJ««t  »■  f.  Vviitiuv  >uk1  'AmUf'^f^'Ov-t 
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ny^toltiidisniplo  Anaximmes  Hcnxloiu^  niemle«f 
Ihe  T"?.of  and  yi-ujfiuf  as  two  dinttiii'i  inntrumriiii 
Ittfih.  hoWi'ViT,  divided  the  day  into  twelve  njtui 
fMrts.  »iid  were  ft  kind  of  sundial.  The  yruptn, 
which  wns  als4»  calkd  trroixtiov,  was  the  more 
siinplu  of  the  tww,  and  probably  the  more  ancitiu 
It  consisted  of  a  stalT  or  pillar  standing  perpt^dvi. 
ularly.  m  a  place  exiK>>}ed  lo  the  sun  (nKtulhjpoi'Xn 
tb.it  the  h'ngtii  ol  its  »hndow  might  U^  CHhily  ucj^ 

lained.    The  shadow  of  ihe  giHHiiun  w.t-  •■■«  ' 

hy  feel,  which  were  prolmhly  marked  <ii 
whore  the  shadow  fell.'    The  pioinon 
williout  exception   mentioned   in  coiuhxiok  %itli 
the  AeiiTvov  or  ittc  batli ;  and  the  time  for  tUi>U. 
mt-r  was  lownrda  sunset,  nr  al  the  time  whdi  lU 
sbiidow  tif  lite  gnomon  measured  ten  or  ivieln 
fet.  t.'    The  longest  shadow  of  the  gnoni""    ■•  -  ■ 
rise  and  sunset,  was  generally  IS  feet.  I.. 
cases  24  fuel,  so  thnt'al  ibe  time  ol  th' 
wns  'JO  feet.*      The  time  fur  haihiiig  was  wbonllic 
gnomon  threw*  a   ehadow  of  six  feet.'     In  tilfr 
tunes  the  name  gnomon  wna  applied  to  i.;. 
sundial,  cs|K-cially  its  6nger  which  tbn  \' 
ow,  and  thus  pointed  lo  the  hour.     Evt  i,  .„i  ,<.  j^ 
sydra  is  »omeiimes  called  gnomon.' 

The  gnoiuon  wns  evidently  a  very  iinix^rf'd  m 
slrmiirnt,  and  It  was  impoMiblc  to  div:  - 
into  twelve  efpiKl  spaces  by  it      Thi*  i> 
reason  thai  we  fitnl  it  only  used  I'-i 
as  are  mentiunvd  aUive.     The  jtu/ 
on  the  other  band.  ?e'-nis  to  have  i-  <  •> 
feet  kind  uf  sundiul ;  but  il  apiicars,  ii< 
not  to  havo  been  much  used,  as  it  is  I 
mentioned.'    It  eonsisted  of  a  Iwmu  *- 
the  middle  of  which  the  perpendtctiUr  - 
ger  (>rw/iwi')  was  crrelcd,  and  m  it  the  twelve 
of  Ihe  day  were  niiuUcd  hy  Iiuch.* 

AiHilher  kind  of  horologium  was  the  cU 
(w/^n;'iW!p/i).  Il  ili'rivcd  it^  iiitme  from  aX* 
i'Aup^  ns  in  lis  origuinl  unci  simple  farm  it  coi 
of  a  ve«ArI  with  several  littic  o|)eninga  {Tpem^cfut 
at  tho  bottom.  IhnMigh  which  the  wjiler  conHinr.1 
in  it  escaped,  as  il  were,  by  slealth.  'I 
ment  sfK'ins  at  first  to  have  Ih  en  used  < 
purpose  of  measuring  tho  timo  during  whkIi 
sons  were  nllowt'd  to  speak  in  li.f  cwurta  of 
at  Alliens,  riiciime  of  ilsinvenliMn  or  imroi 
is  not  known,  hut  at  the  time  of  Ansluphanf^i'  it 
appears  to  have  hern  in  common  usn.  Its  formis^ 
construction  may  Iw  scon  very  clearly  froio  a  pav 
sago  of  Aristotle  '•  The  clcp:*\dra  was  a  lioltuff 
globe,  probably  soiiicwbat  flaliU  the  top  part,  whnv 
It  bad  a  short  neck  {nihtr),  like  ihal  of  a  tMllK 
through  which  the  water  was  poured  mto  ii.  7l» 
opening  might  be  closed  by  a  ltd  or  8loj*per  {infa\ 
to  prevent  the  water  running  nut  at  ihc  tiottuni 
'Hie  clepsydra  which  Aristoile  hud  m  view  «4» 
probably  not  of  glass  or  of  any  transparent  nut^ 
rial,  hut  of  bronze  or  briiss,  so  that  it  muld  mi  hr 
8<'on  in  ihi'  clepsydra  ilAell  what  quantity  ufwilrr 
had  escaped.  As  the  time  fur  B[)cnkmg'.ii  ilr  Mlir 
man  courts  wns  thus  mcaaiired  by  wai' 
tors  frequently  use  the  term  i:6vp  tn.si- 
time  allowed  to  ihcrn  (/v  ru  ^/^y  MaTi*^)  .lidii' 
ncs."  when  describing  theorder  In  which  Uu-  wtct. 
al  jKirties  were  allowi  d  to  spenk,  '■t  "  *  •'.<■  frr* 
water  was  given  lo  the  accuser,  i  ihi 

accused,  and  the  lliird  to  the  jiid:;<  !.•: 

I.  (H.  N.,  i(..  7«.)— a.  (Hcnrh..i.  t.'f: 
.V*rtTr«^<H.— rollui.  Oooni.,i.,  71.1— S.  (Ai 
with  Uk*  icIkiI. — Pollui,  I.e. — Mt-DuiJei  ■■ 
—lltmjrh.,  •.  T.  ^ini^ot'v  nrai\i7a9) — ' 

■  I-,.  (  ,1'    ".l-^i.    (I-iiMiui.  Vt-u  -..  r    IT 


11.   AUiii.-t!.  ,  lit  I     I'll,  I'  'y.^  —.•}.  I 
^  Uneh.,  p.  lOlM.l-U.  (t.  tits,,  p.  «ff.) 
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lb.,  1,  p.  1103.)— 2.  (.Kachin.,  De  Fala.  }j-g.,  t)  120.) 
ith.,o.Macart.,p.  1052.)— 4.  (viii.,  113.)— 5.  {Har- 
.  Kuwait)— 0.  (Athf-n..  ii.,  p.  42.— riiit.,  Qiis'st. 
-r.  (Mn.  Tart.,  c.  22.)-8,  (Athfin.,  iv..  n.  174.)— 9. 
nMR  AthflB.,  L  c.)  —  10.  (Compare  Becker,  Chnri- 


years  before  the  war  witli  Pyrrhus,  and  placed  b» 
fore  the  temple  of  Quirinus ;  others  stated  that  it 
was  brought  to  Home  at  the  time  of  the  first  Puni« 
war,  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  erected 
on  a  column  behind  the  Hostra.  But  this  solarinm, 
being  made  for  a  different  meridian,  did  not  show 
the  time  at  Rome  correctly.  Ninety-nine  years  af- 
terward, the  censor  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  erected 
by  the  side  of  the  old  solarium  a  now  one.  which 
was  more  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  me- 
ridian of  Rome.  But  as  sundials,  however  perfect 
they  might  be,  were  useless  when  the  sky  was 
cloudy,  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  in  his  censorship,  159 
B.C.,  established  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indicated 
the  hours  both  of  day  and  night.  This  clepsydra 
was  in  after  times  generally  called  solarium.'  The 
word  hora  for  hour  was  introduced  at  Rome  at  the 
time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  horologia,  and  was,  in  this  signification,  well 
known  at  the  time  of  PJautus."  After  the  time  of 
Scipio  Nasica,  several  horologia,  chieHy  solaria,  seem 
to  have  been  erected  in  various  public  places  at 
Rfmte.  A  magnificent  horologium  was  erected  by 
Augastus  in  the  Campus  Martius.  It  was  a  gnomon 
in  the  shape  of  an  obelisk ;  but  Pliny'  complains 
that  in  the  course  of  time  it  had  become  incorrect. 
Another  horologium  stood  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.* 
Sometimes  solaria  were  attached  to  the  front  side 
of  temples  and  basilic®.*  The  old  solarium  which 
had  been  erected  behind  the  Rostra  seems  to  have 
existed  on  that  spot  till  a  very  late  period,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  place  was  called  ad  Solarium^ 
so  that  Cicero  uses  this  expression  as  synonymous 
with  Rostra  or  Forum.*  Horologia  of  various  de* 
scriptions  seem  also  tn  have  been  commonly  kept 
by  private  individuals ;'  and  at  the  time  of  the  em< 
pcrors,  the  wealthy  Romans  used  to  keep  slaves 
whose  special  duty  was  to  announce  the  hours  of 
the  day  to  their  masters.' 

From  the  number  of  solaria  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  modern  times  in  Italy,  we  must  infer  thai 
they  were  very  generally  used  among  the  ancients. 
The  following  woodcut  represents  one  of  the  sim- 
plest horologia  which  have  been,  discovered;  it 
seems  to  bear  great  similarity  to  that,  the  invention 
of  which  Vitruvius  ascribes  to  Berosus.  It  was 
discovered  in  1741,  on  the  hill  of  Tusculum,  among 
ttie  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa,  and  is  described  by 
Gio.  Luca  Zuzzcri,  in  a  work  entitled  Vuna  aniica 
villa  scoperta  sul  dosso  del  TusculOj  e  d*un  aniico  oro- 
logio  a  sole,  Venezia,  1746 ;  and  by  G.  M.  Martini, 
in  bis  Abhandtanff  von  den  Sojmenukren  der  AUtM 
Leipzig,  1777,  p.  49,  Ae. 


The  following  woodcut  shows  the  same  solarium 
as  restored  by  Zuzzeri.  
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Bowft  MAif™  Vmn. 

9ih  hour    .     I  o'clock,  29  aunuies,  0  seconds. 

lOih     ■•  .     .     2      "         13      ••        30      " 

nth    ."  .     .     2      "        58      *•  0      " 

ISlh     "  .     .     3      "        42      "        30      •• 
Endoflheday     4      »♦        27      "  0      " 

The  custom  of  dividing  the  natural  day  into 
iwclvc  equal  parts  or  hours  Isstod.  as  we  have  ob- 
•terved,  till  a  very  lato  pertud.  'J'h<?  lirst  calenda- 
rium  in  whioh  w(;  lind  ibo  duration  of  day  and 
night  niiirked  accordinf;  lo  cqamocLia)  hours,  is  the 
Caiendahum  rusiicum  Farneaianum.^ 

Another  rjueiitiun  which  has  oAcn  been  discussed 
is  whether,  in  such  expressions  as  prima,  altera, 
tcrtja  honi«  dec  ,  we  have  to  understand  the  hour 
which  13  passing,  or  that  which  tins  atreinty  elapsed. 
From  the  construction  of  ancient  sundials,  on  which 
Ihe  liounj  are.  marked  hy  eleven  lines,  so  that  the 
first  liour  had  eLipsed  when  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  fell  upon  the  hrat  line,  it  might  seem  aa  if 
t:ora  prima  meant  allcr  ttie  lapse  uf  the  first  hour. 
Out  the  manner  in  which  Martial,'  when  dcscribinp 
tlie  various  puqjosi's  to  which  the  hours  of  the  day 
Aerc  devoted  by  the  Komans,  speaks  of  the  hours, 
'eaves  no  douht  that  llio  es[ireasions  prima,  altera, 
tenia  hora,  6ic.,  mean  the  hour  which  is  pausing, 
tnd  not  that  which  has  already  elapsed.' 

HOUDEA'KILM  -«S.     {Vid.  A^b  Hordkabiom.) 

iiOrOl  (opot)  were  stone  tablets  or  pillars  put 
Jp  on  mortgaged  liouscs  and  lands  at  Athens,  upon 
which  the  debt  and  the  creditor's  name  were  in- 
jcribed,  and  abo  the  name  of  Uie  archon  eponymus 
m  whose  year  ihcmortiijage  had  bt-en  made*  The 
following  inscription  upon  an  upof  found  at  Aeharnce 
ii  taken  from  Bockh  :'  'En-i  Qi»t^pdfSTov  dpxot'ro^, 
$pof  X^-ipiov  Titii/c  kvo^eiXi^rvrjc  ^avooTpii  r^  Xlaiav 
VfO  XX,  that  IS,  iliaxi^Juv  6paxfitJv.  It  BplK-ars  that 
he  estate  bad  been  bought  of  Phnnostratus,  hiil 
hat  the  purchase -money,  instead  of  being  paid,  was 
kHowed  to  remain  on  mortgage. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  was  let  by  the  ar- 
chon and  his  guardian  {nd  EpiTRoros).  the  person 
la  whom  it  was  let  was  obliged  lo  hypothecate  a 
sufficient  piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property, 
which  was  called  urTQTifj.tffta :  and  upon  this  an  i^of 
WHS  placed,  bearing  an  iiiscripiiun  lo  that  elTeci. 
as  in  the  following  example,  which  is  taken  from 
■n  Opof  found  upon  the  plain  o(  Marathon :  'Opoc 
jfupiov  Kai  oIkI(i^,  iiirorifiijfia  irai6i  bp^avu*  Aioyeiro- 
voc  l\{w6ai7.toioij^).  'Ofwi  were  also  placed  upon 
bouses  and  lands  on  account  of  money  due  to  n 
husband  for  the  dowry  of  his  wife,^  and  also  upon 
the  property  which  a  husband  was  obliged  lo  give 
as  a  security  lor  the  dowry  which  he  received  with 
bis  Wife.'     {Vid.  Dos,  Grkeiic,  p.  379.) 

The  practice  of  placing  these  Spot  upon  property 
was  of  great  antiquity  at  Athens ;  it  exisLed  before 
the  lime  of  Solon,  wlio  removed  all  stones  standing 
upon  estates  when  be  released  or  relieved  the 
debtors.* 

HOROI.O'GIUM  (CifM'Aoyiov)  was  the  name  of 
the  various  inMrimwuts  hy  means  of  which  the  an- 
cients measured  the  time  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  earliest  and  simplest  horologta  of  which  men- 
lion  is  maile,  were  called  n-tiXof  anU  yvufujtv.  He- 
rodotus" ascnbes  their  mvention  to  the  Baby- 
bjnians;  Pbavorinus^*  to  AnaximaDder:  and  Pli- 
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ny'  to  his  disciple  Anaximcnes.  Herodotus  meoUcm 

the  Tfi^of  and  yvL/fJuv  as  two  disltnct  rDslmmtnU 
Both,  however,  divided  the  day  into  twelve  eq«J 
parts,  and  were  a  kind  of  sundial.     The  ^wmh^ 
which  was  also  called  irrnixtiov,   was   the  moff 
simple  of  the  tut,  and  probably  the  more  anocoL 
It  consisted  of  a  staff  or  pillar  standing  p*Tprodi«. 
ularly,  in  a  place  exposed  lo  the  sun  (c<w^^)^ 
lliut  Ihe  Iciigtb  of  its  shadow  might  be  easily  asu^J 
taincd.    The  shmiow  of  the  gnomon  was  inracvrcdi 
hy  feet,  which  were  probably  marked  on  the  \Atn\ 
where  Ihe  shadow  fell.*    The  gnomon  is  allnwij 
without  exception    mentioned   in  connexion  viih 
the  deim'ov  or  the  bath  ;  and  the  time  for  ihefu 
mcr  was  lowjirds  sunset,  or  at  the  time  when  lb*] 
shadow  of  the  gnomon  measured  ten  or  twrJre. 
feel.'    The  longest  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  at  siia* 
ruse  and  sunset,  was  generally  13  feel,  but  in 
cases  S4  feet,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  dcinwn. 
was  30  feet.*      'I'he  time  for  bathing  was  wbeo  tWJ 
gnomon  threw  a   shadow  of  six  feet.*     In  IsMf, 
tiuies  the  name  gnomon  was  applied  to  anykitulof 
sundml.  especially  its  finger  which  threw  Utc  &liid-' 
ow,  and  tlius  [lointed  to  the  hour     Ercn  the  defhj 
sydra  is  sometimes  called  gnomon.* 

The  gnomon  was  evidently  a  very  imperfect  ii 
strument,  and  it  was  impossible  to  divide  ihe  day 
into  twelve  equal  space*  by  it     This  may  be 
reason  that  we  lind  it  only  used  for  such  put 
as  are  mentioned  above.     The  iroXof  or  ^Xioi 
on  the  other  hand,  eecms  to  have  been  a 
feet  kind  of  sundial :  but  it  appears,  neve 
n(»t  to  have  been  much  used,  as  it  is  but 
mentioned.*    U  ronsisted  of  a  basin  iXet 
iho  middte  of  which  the  perpendicular  slair< 
gcr  (yi-w/zi-tf)  was  errcied,  and  m  it  the  twelve' 
of  Ihe  day  wt're  marked  hy  lines.* 

Another  kind  of  horologium  was  the  eltj-t 
(«?.rV"'(Ipa).     It  derived  its  name  fruni  nXtTrrtir 
tJup,  as  in  its  original  and  sjtuple  form  tl  const 
of  a  vessel  with  several  little  openings  (rpi'm^n 
at  the  bollom.  through  which  the  water  coi 
in  it  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  stealth.     This 
ment  aeems  at  first  lo  have  been  used  only 
purpose  of  measuring  the  lime  during  wl 
sons  were  allowed  to  spt^ak  in  the  courts  ofj 
al  Athens.  The  time  of  its  invention  or  inti 
is  not  known,  but  nt  the  time  of  Arislofifai 
appears  lo  have  been  in  common  use.     Its  fa 
conslruclion  may  Iw  seen  very  cJearly  from 
sage  of  Aristotle'"    The  clepsydm  was  a 
globe,  probably  somewhat  flat  at  the  top  part,' 
it  had  a  short  neck  {avXo^).  IiliC  that  of  a 
thrniigh  w^liich  ihe  vvaior  was  poured  into  n. 
opening  might  be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper  fi 
to   prevent  the  water  running  nut  at  the 
The  clcijsydra  which  Arisioile  had   in  vihw 
probably  nut  of  glass  or  of  nny  transparent 
rial,  but  of  bronze  or  brass,  so  that  it  could  not 
scon  in  the  clepsydra  itscll'  what  quantity  of  w 
had  escaped.     As  the  lime  for  s|)eaking  :n  the  Att 
nian  courts  was  thus  measured  by  water,  the  oi 
lora  frequently  use  the  term  Mvp  instead  v(  iJb( 
time  allowed  lo  them  (/i' t^ //iw  (>dart*^). 
nes."  when  describing  the  order  in  which  the 
al  parties  wore  allowed  to  speak,  says  thai 
water  was  given  to  the  accuser,  tbo  aecaai'- 
accuBcd,  and  the  third  to  the  judgfs.     An 
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Aup)  WM  4|>[)oiiited  in  ttie  rtnirts  for 
Wiili'hing  the  clepsydra,  and  slopprng 
doouincnls  were  read,  whervby  the 
ms  tntprnipted  ;  and  it  is  to  this  officer 
losthenes*  calJs  out,  tri'  6i  twi?.a6e  to  Odwp, 
I,  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  water 
,0  a  speaker,  depended  upon  the  inipor- 
Ihe  case;  and  we  are  infunned  tlml  in  a 
[Kiir^f  iCcirtf  the  water  allowed  to  caeh  par- 
i(«l  lo  eleven  amph'irie,'  whereas  in  trials 
ig  the  right  of  Inheritance  only  one  am- 
is alluu'ed.'  Those  actions  in  which  the 
thus  measured  to  the  speakers  are  called 
t*  dtuat  wpo(  Mup :  others  are  termed  St- 
^Saro^,  and  in  these  the  speakers  were  not 
1 10  a  certain  space  of  lime.  The  only  in- 
'  this  kind  of  actions  of  which  we  know  is 

fpeydra  used  in  the  courts  of  justice  was. 
tpcaking,  no  horotogium  ;  but  smaller  ones, 
glass,  and  of  the  same  simple  structure, 
oubtedly  used  very  early  in  families  for  the 
of  ordinary  life,  and  for  dividing  the  day 
re  equal  parts.  In  these  glass  clepsydrec 
DO  into  twelve  equal  parts  must  have  been 
ither  on  the  glass  glube  itself,  or  in  the 
»  which  the  water  flawed.  These  instrii- 
wever,  did  not  show  the  lime  quite  cor- 
the  year  round  ;  first,  hec^iuse  the  water 
}f  the  clepsydra  someiiinca  quicker  and 
a  slower,  arcording  10  the  diHerent  tem- 
jf  the  water;*  and.  secondly,  heeause  the 
the  hours  varied  in  the  ditibrcnt  seasons 
IT,  Tf  J  remove  the  second  of  these  defects, 
I  of  the  clepdydra  was  covered  with  a  coat 
iring  the  shorter  days,  and  when  they  be- 
ger  llie  wax  was  ^mdually  taken  away 
Platu  is  said  to  have  used  a  wKveptvov 
'  in  the  «hape  of  a  large  clepsydra,  which 
the  hours  of  the  night,  and  seems  to  have 
ft  complicated  structure.*  This  instance 
at  at  an  early  period  improvements  were 
the  (dd  and  simple  clepsydra.  But  all 
iixivements  were  excelled  by  the  infremous 
of  Cte^ibius.  a  celebrated  mathematician 
idrea  (about  135  B.C.).  It  is  called  cIi/hv 
povXixoi',  and  is  described  by  Vitruvius.* 
IB  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  were 
Drne<l.  The  regular  movement  of  these 
as  communicated  to  a  small  statue,  which, 
rising,  pointed  with  a  lillle  stick  to  the 
irked  on  a  pillar  which  was  attacheil  to 
anisin.  It  indicated  the  hours  ref*ularly 
It  the  year,  but  still  required  to  be  often 
to  and  regulated.  This  complicated  clep* 
ms  never  to  have  come  into  ^neral  use, 
probably  only  found  in  the  houses  of  very 
>er»ons.  The  sundial  or  (fnnmon,  and  a 
ind  of  clepsydra,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
d  down  to  a  very  late  prriod.  The  twelve 
the  day  were  not  designated  by  the  name 
the  tunc  of  the  Alexandrean  astronomers, 
then  tlic  old  and  vague  divisiuns,  describi^ 
icle  DiKs,  were  preferred  in  the  affairs  of 
He.  At  the  time  of  the  gc(»grapher  Hip. 
twwever  (alM3ut  ISO  DC),  it  seems  to  hare 
reomroon  to  reckon  hy  hours.'* 
it  borologiuiii  wtth  which  the  Romans  be>  I 
|uainted  was  a  sundial  {aolurtum,  or  hvrvU- 
fCA^riciuR.  and  was,  according  to  some  ir-> 
vglit  to  Hume  by  Popirius  Cursor  Iw 
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years  before  the  war  with  J^yrrhus.  and  pl.ited  ti* 
forr  ihe  temple  of  Qiitrinus  ;  others  slatc<l  that  il 
was  brought  to  Home  at  tite  time  of  tht  dist  Punnt 
war,  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  creeled 
on  a  column  behind  ihe  Rostra.  Bui  this  solarimn, 
being  made  for  a  difTercnt  meridian,  did  not  show 
the  lime  at  Komc  currectly.  Ninety-nine  years  af- 
terward, the  censor  Q.  Marcius  Pliilippus  erected 
hy  Ihe  side  of  the  old  solarium  a  new  one,  which 
was  more  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  me- 
ridian of  Rome.  But  as  sundials,  however  pcrfrrt 
they  might  be,  were  useless  when  the  sky  vss 
cloudy,  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  in  his  censorskipt,  159 
B.C.,ealabliBlied  a  pubhe  clepsydra,  which  mdiesu4 
the  liours  both  of  day  and  ni^hr.  This  ckif^filB 
was  in  aficr  tiinrs  generally  called  solariooi.'  Umi 
word  hora  fur  hour  was  Introduced  at  Kocdt  M  Am 
time  when  the  Uomana  hecnine  anpiainted  wttk  4h) 
Greek  horologia.  and  was,  in  this  significatini,  wtf 
known  at  the  time  of  i'lautus.'  After  Ibe  tnie  rf" 
Scipio  Nasica,  several  horologia.  chiefly  siaiMti^mam 
to  have  been  erected  in  various  potalie  ftana  JB 
Rome.  A  magnificent  horologium  wm  cncari  tr 
Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Ilwavft 
ia  (he  shape  of  an  obelisk;  but  Pliay* 
that  in  Ihe  course  uf  time  it  had  beeewr 
Another  horologium  stood  in  ibeCircBB 
Soiiietiines  solaria  were  attached  to  the 
of  irmplcs  and  basilirir  *  71ie«MMten 
had  been  erected  behind  the  Roatn  ■■■ 
existed  on  that  s|iot  till  a  rajlMaysi 
would  seem  that  the  place  vaiflilitfaf 
so  that  Cicero  uses  this  exp 
with  Rostra  or  Forum  *  Honikifa  tf 
scriptiona  »eem  also  tu  lute  Inio  «« 
hy  private  individuals:^  aadiAtfcvi^ 
perors.  the  wealthy  lUwaM 
whose  special  duty  wa»  \ 
the  day  lo  their  maelPrt.* 

From  the  number  of 
covered  in  modern  Ijmm  iai 
they  were  very  ^snteaStfrn 
The  following  woodcM. 
plest   horolo;iia 
seems  to  bear  great 
of  which  Vitrurioi 
discovernd  in  I7il,  asl 
the  ruins  uf  to  aaioMi 
Gio.  Luca  ZoCMn. «  ■ 
villa  icoperU  twiSmm^ 
lofrio  a  sale,  VcftSS,  £ 
in  his  AtikuUimr  ^j 
LeipxijT,  \7n,pm^K 
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rTlic  brradlli  ns  well  as  Ihe  height  (A  0  and  P  A) 
•re  sumowhal  more  llian  cighl  inches,  and  Ihr 
tenglh  (A  ti)  a  httk'  more  than  sixtwn  inch**s.  The 
surface  (A  O  R  I()  is  horixontflt.  S  P  Q  T  is  the 
basis  of  (he  Hilarium.  wtiich  nripinally  was  proba- 
bly ert-clwl  ii[>on  u  pilJar.  Ila  aide,  A  S  T  B,  in- 
clines somewhat  towards  (he  basts.  This  inclina- 
li«n  was  called  tyKXi/ia,  or  inctinatio  solani  and  cn- 
dinta  siiroisum,'  and  shows  the  latitude  or  polar  al- 
titude o(  ihf  plare  for  which  the  solariiim  was  mndc. 
The  anirle  of  ibe  cnclitna  is  atK>ul  40^43',  whifU 
coincides  with  Ibc  latitude  of  Tusculum.  In  the 
body  of  the  solarium  is  the  almost  apherical  excava- 

tion  H  K  D  M  I  F  N,  which  forms  a  d(»nble  hemicyc- 

^^L  bum  {fianirifclium  eiraralum  tx  quadraiu*).  Wjlh- 
^^M  in  this  excavation  the  eleven  hour-lines  are  marked, 
^^1  which  pass  ihrouch  three  semicircles,  H  L  N,  K  E 
^H  F,  and  D  M  I.  Tbe  middle  one,  KEF,  represents 
^^1  the  equator,  the  two  others  the  tropic  lines  of  win- 
^^H  ter  and  summer.  The  curve  reprewinting  the  suin- 
W^^  mer  tropic  is  somewhat  more  than  n  semicircle,  the 
1^^  two  other  curves  somewhat  smaller.  The  ten  mid- 
I  die  parts,  or  hours  in  each  of  the  three  curves,  are 

j  all  equal  to  one  another;  hul  tlie  two  extreme  ones, 

I  though  cqu;il  to  each  olhrr,  are  liy  one  fourth  smali- 

^^  er  than  the  rpst.  In  iht*  middle,  G,  of  the  curve  D 
^^h  R  H  N  I  J,  there  is  a  little  square  holo^  in  whidi 
^^f  the  gnomon  or  [winter  must  Imvo  been  fixed,  and  a 
I  trace  of  it  is  still  visible  in  the  lead  by  means  of 

which  it  was  fi«ed.  It  must  have  stood  in  a  pcr- 
pcndurular  position  upon  the  surface  A  B  R  0,  and 
al  a  certain  distance  from  the  surface  it  must  have 
turned  in  a  right  angle  alwvo  the  spheric  excava- 
tion. BO  that  its  end  (C)  extended  as  far  as  the  mid* 
die  of  the  equator,  as  it  is  restored  in  the  above 
woodcut.  Vid.  the  description  of  another  solarinm 
in  G.  H.  Martini's  Antiqvorum  Monimcniorum  Syl- 
toge,  p.  95.  &c. 

Clepsydra:  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camps,  chiefly  for  tbe  purpose  of  measuriiity  accu- 
rately the  four  vigiliai  into  which  the  night  was  di- 
vidrd  " 

The  custom  of  using  clepsydra;  as  a  clicrk  upon 
the  speakers  in  the  courts  of  jiislice  at  Rome,  was 
inlrodured  by  a  law  of  Cn.  Pomppius,  in  his  third 
consulship.*^  Btfore  that  time  the  speakers  had 
been  under  no  restrictions,  but  spoke  as  long  as  they 
deemed  proper.  Al  Home,  as  at  Athens,  the  time 
allowed  to  the  speakers  depended  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case.  Pliny'  states  that  on  one  impor- 
tant occasion  he  spoke  for  nearly  five  liours ;  ten 
large  clepsydnc  had  been  granted  to  him  hy  the  jii- 
dices,  but  ibe  case  was  so  imporlniit  that  four  oth- 
ers were  added.*  Pompeins,  in  his  law,  is  said  to 
have  limited  the  time  during  which  the  acpuscrwas 
allowed  tn  speak  to  two  hours,  while  the  accused 
was  allowed  three  hours.'     This,  however,  as  is 

I  fVitnir..  I.r.)— J.  (Vilruv.)— S.  fCa-i,  Do  tWII.  Gall..  «., 
II.— Vejtet.,  »)p  RcMil.,111..  ft.  — -*:ii.  TkC,  c.  22.)  — 4.  iT*' 
!ni.,l>..  Clat  Oral.,  38.)— y  (Enift..  ii.,  II.)— 6.  (Compsn 
Pl.n..  Ej.i»l..  *i.,2.— .Mnrttfcl,  *!.,  M.— IJ.Tiii..  7.)— 7.  (Aacon. 
II  M  l</ti.,  p.  37.  Ml.  OrvUi.) 


dear  from  the  case  of  Pliny  and  othern. 
observed  on  all  occasions,  and  we  niust 
Uiat  it  was  merely  the  intention  of  Pompeh 
(be  pruportions  of  the  time  to  \m  allowed 
parly,  that  is,  that  in  all  cases  the  accost^ 
only  have  two  thirds  of  the  trine  allowed  i.i 
cosed.    This  supposition  is  supported  by  a  ci 
tioned  by  Pliny.*  where,  according  lo  law 
the  accuser  had  six  hours,  w-hile  the  accu 
nine.     An  esi)ecial  officer  was  at  Romp, 
at  Athens,  appointed  to  slop  the  clepsydra  da 
time  when  documents  were  read.* 

HOKRKA'RH.     (YtA.  Hobrkuh.) 

HOKREUM  {tiptiov,  (TtTa^v?.aMe!ov,  umd^t 
according  to  its  etymohtgiciil  signiHcatton 
in  whirh  ripe  fruits,  and  e-*pccialiy  com,  wei 
and  thus  answered  to  our  granarj'^  Dur 
Empire,  the  name  horreum  was  given  to  an 
destined  for  the  safe  preservation  of  thin^ 
kind,  Thus  we  hnd  it  applied  to  a  place  ii 
beautiful  works  of  art  were  kept  ;•  lo  cellarv 
Mubtcrranra,  horrea  rinnnn*};  to  dep6ts  for  mi 
dise.  and  all  sorts  of  provisions  (horreum 
urn*).  Seneca'  even  calls  his  library  a  he 
But  the  more  geneml  applirntinn  of  the  ■ 
reum  was  to  places  for  keeping  fruit  and  eon 
as  some  kinds  of  fniit  required  to  be  kept  n* 
than  others,  the  ancietiLs  had.  beeidea  tbe 
aiiMerranea,  or  cellars,  two  other  kinds,  i 
which  was  built,  like  every  other  house,  of 
ground;  but  others  (korrfa  penMiiia  or  *h 
were  erecif.I  almve  the  grnuiid,  and  restei 
posts  or  stnne  pillaib.  that  the  fruits  kept  ii 
mijiht  remain  dry* 

I'K'in  ftbitm  the  year  140  A  D.,  Rome  pw 
two  kind*?  r.rpiihUc  horrea.  The  one  class  c 
od  of  buiWings  in  which  the  Romans  niighl 
lie  Uieir  goods,  and  even  their  money,  ft-ec 
and  othir  valuables.'  for  which  ihey  had  r 
place  in  Iheir  own  houses.  This  kind  of 
horrea  is  menii  ed  as  early  as  the  time  of  A 
nns  Pius.^"  l!.«»u^li  I^mpridiua"  assigns  theti 
lulion  to  Alevonder  Sevcrns."  The  officer 
had  the  su|)ei.i>U'ndence  of  these  eMabltsli 
were  called  borrearii.  The  second  nnd  tno 
porlanl  claM  of  horrea,  which  may  be  tcnM 
lie  granaries,  were  buildings  in  which  a  p) 
supply  of  com  was  constantly  kept  at  the  es 
of  the  state,  and  from  which,  in  seasons  of  scj 
ihe  corn  wns  distributed  among  the  poor,  or  i 
a  moderate  price.  The  first  idea  of  building  i 
public  granary  arose  with  C.  .Spmpmnius  Ors 
{lex  Scmprotiia  fnimcntaria)  \  and  the  ruiiia  > 
great  granary  (horrea  popuit  Rotnant)  whicb  bi 
were  seen  down  to  the  sixteenth  crntarylM 
the  Avenline  and  the  Monte.Tejjiaceo  *• 

The  plan  of  C.  Gracchus  was  followed  m 
carried  farther  by  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  «cr<« 
the  emperors  ;  and  during  the  Empire  we  ibii 
a  great  nuiobnr  of  pubhn  horrea  which  wera 
after  ibe  names  of  tbeir  founders,  e  /*  bnni^ 
celi,  Vargiinteii,  Seiani,  Augusti,  1 
The  manner  in  which  corn  from  i  •  • 
was  given  to  the  people  diflcred  at  dilTcrtml  Ui 

HORTE'NSIA  EEX      (Vid.  Plbk«citu«| 

HORTUS  (KivTroc).  Garden. 

I    Greek  Gardens  — Our  kriowledge  oftlM 
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lllure  of  the  Orrrks  is  very  liinKpH.    Wn  must 

lut  louk  (ur  irilornmlion  reb{MH:tl[i<;  llieir  gardens  lu 

i>..-  ^'-'Mrinu  whii'h  we  find  m  Grfirk  wnlera  oC  llie 

if  Alnuoiis.  filled  wiih  all  irmnner  oftreoa. 

It.  «iiil  fluwora,  anti  adorncJ  with  fountains,* 

UiuMof  ihe  Hcsporides,'  ur  of  ihc  paradises 

Pereian  satraps,  vvliich  re»emhlod  our  parks,' 

Ihe  former  isardcns  arc  only  imaginary,  and  Ihe 

wrr  in  wlncli  tiio  piiradiscs  are  spoken  of  by 

•k  \\nu?rs  allows  that  llwy  were  not  familiar 

nnythuis  nf  iho  kind  in  ihuirown  country.     In 

Ihe  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  no  great  taste 

landsoaiK!  lieauties,  and  the  BamW  nuinher  of 

rers  with  which  they  were  acipiainled  alUirdi?d 

little  inilui'cment  to  ornamenuit  honiculiure. 

he  sarred  proves  wore  cullivatcd  with  Rjircial 

Thry  contained  ornnmrntal  and  odonteruus 

Its  and  fruit  trees,  particularly  olives  and  vines.* 

Luncs  they  were  without  fruit-trees. ' 

'he  only  passage  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  in 

flower-gardens  appear  to  be  mentioned,  is  one 

ihanetf,  who  speaks  of /fiiTotif  nuSetf;*    At 

le  flowers  roost  cultivated  were  probably 

d  fur  making  f^arland^,  suoh  as  violets  and 

\n  the  lime  of  the  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gar- 

;ems  to  have  advanced  in  the,  favouralilc 

ite  of  Eu^ypt.  so  far  that  a  8ticce&&ion  f»f  (lowers 

obiBined  all  the  year  round.'     I^ngtis"  dc- 

garden  conlairnng  every  production  of 

m  ;  "  in  R|>rmg.  roses,  lilies,  hyacmths, 

l8  :  in  summer,  poppies,  wild  pears  (tl^/w- 

aud  all  fruit  ;  in  autumn,  vines  and  ligs,  and 

legranaies  and  myrtles,"    That  the  Greek  idea 

licuUiiral  heauly  was  not  quite  the  same  as 

nay  bo  inferred  from  a  passage  in  I'luiarrh, 

speaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  off  the 

kof  rosea  and  violela  by  plantittg  tiicm  side 

with  lecka  and  onions?    Becker  considers 

passage  a  proof  (hat  Ihtwera  were  cultivated 

to  he  used  fur  garlands  than  to  beautify  the 

[.  RoHtif  Gardens. — The  Romana.  like  the 
tft,  laboured  under  Ihe  disadvantage  of  a  v^ry 
lied  Ihtra.     'Hiis  disadvantage  ihey  endeavoured 
>Trn'»ime,  hy  arranging  the  materials  they  did 
^M  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  t-iriking  cf- 
\Ve  have  a  very  full  descripiton  of  a  Kt->man 
in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  wliich  he 
ibea  his  Tuscan  villa."     In  front  of  the  /w«(i- 
Ibcre  was  generally  a  Tv»tuj.  or  flat  piece  of 
ind,  divided  into  Ilower-heds  of  difTHreiit  shapes 
(borders  of  boK,     There  were  also  such  flower- 
in  other  parts  of  the  garden.     Sometimes  they 
d  so  as  to  fumi  terraces,  and  their  slo- 
planted  with  evergreens  or  CTcepcrs. 
il  sirikmg  features  of  a   Uoman   pardon 
[Tnes  of  large  trees,  among  which  the  plane 
lia  to  have  \wen  a  great  favourite,  planted  in 
•  order  ;  alleys  or  walks  {nmhuUtion£a}  form- 
!!y-elipped  hedges  of  box,  yew,  cypress, 
tr  evergreens  ;  lieds  of  acanthus,  rows  of 
-trees,  e»|iecially  of  vines,  with  statues,  pyra- 
fi>unlaiiis.  and  summer-houses  {«iii«/ii).     The 
ika  of  the  tnu's  and  the  parts  of  the  house,  or 
other  buildings  which  were  visihio  from  rhe 
in,  were  oOen  covered  with  ivy  "     In  one  re- 
Ihe   Koman   taste  dilfered   most   nnitfrially 
that  of  the  present  day,  namely,  in  their  fond- 
Ibr  the  (ir«  Oipxarta,  wliich  consisted  in  tying. 


(W.,  «.  ,  IIS-IM.)— «.  (H^n-xl.  TbetMr..  S5.)-3.  (X.-n., 
lm.,5.  \  7.— H.,  <Eroii..  ir.,  W.  a:.-H»ii..  Aicilp,.  34  )— 
■^^,«Ed.  Cul..  |0.-X«n..  An»li..  T.,  S,  «12.)^S.  [P»ut., 
•*.  (A«<^  JOWl,)— 7.  (CalliMiut*  up.  Allien,  v.,  p. 
ii»t  ,  il.,  p.  Wl.) — "J.  kPtiioirh,  "  l>o  ropinnilft  m  in- 
^^  ■'■"  '^  >  ^»  (Ik-cWr.rhanWIet,  il.,  o  409^03.] 
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twisting,  or  cntring  trew  and  shrnhs  (especially  ttia 
box)  into  Ihe  fij;!;uris  of  antmatb,  ships.  Idlers,  Ar. 
The  importance  attached  to  this  part  of  horticulture 
is  proved,  not  only  hy  the  description  of  Tliny,  and 
Ihe  notices  of  other  writers,*  but  also  by  iho  fact 
that  topiartu*  is  the  only  name  used  in  good  I^itin 
writers  for  the  omamenfal  gardener.  Cicero' men- 
tions the  lopianu*  among  the  higher  class  of  slaves. 

Attachetl  lo  The  garden  were  places  for  exercise, 
the  gratatio  and  fupji^tdiotHUM.  'I'he  geataho  was  a 
sort  of  avenue,  shaded  hy  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  gentle  exercise,  such  as  riding  in  a  litter." 
The  ksppoiiromua  (not,  as  one  reading  gives  the  word 
in  Pimy,  hypwiromua)  was  a  place  liir  runnint^  or 
horse  exercise,  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  consliiing 
of  several  paths  divideti  by  hedges  of  Ikix,  orna- 
raenied  with  lopiarian  work,  and  surrounded  by 
large  tree«.* 

TiiC  flowers  which  the  Komana  posseaafMl,  though 
few  in  comparison  wjth  the  s|>ecie8  known  lo  us, 
were  more  numerous  than  some  writers  have  rep- 
resvnlcd  ;  but  the  subject  still  requires  investiga- 
tion. Their  principal  garden-flowers  seem  to  have 
been  violets  and  ruses,  and  they  also  had  ihe  cro- 
cus, narcissus,  Idy,  gladiolus,  iris,  poppy,  amaranth, 
and  others. 

Conservatories  and  hothouses  arc  not  mentiimeil 
by  any  writer  earlier  than  the  first  century  of  our 
«ra.  'I'hey  are  frcquenily  referred  lo  hy  Martial.' 
They  were  used  bolli  lo  preserve  foreijjn  plants,  nnd 
to  produce  (lowers  and  fruit  out  of  seautm.  (Colu- 
mella* nnd  Pliny^Bpeak  of  forcing-liouses  for  grapes, 
melons,  dec.  In  every  garden  tliero  wa«  a  space 
set  apart  for  vegetables  {oUra). 

Flowers  and  plants  were  alao  kept  in  the  central 
space  of  the  peristyle  {vid.  Hone),  on  the  ruofs, 
and  in  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Snmelimes.  in 
a  town,  where  the  garden  was  very  small,  its  walls 
were  painted  in  imitation  of  a  real  garden,  with 
trees,  fountains,  birds.  tScc,  and  the  small  area  w.ia 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  vases.  A  Iwautiful  ex- 
ample of  such  a  garden  was  found  at  Pom|>eii.* 

An  ornamental  garden  was  also  called  vmdari- 
nm,*  and  the  gardener  t&pianu*  or  turidariut.  The 
roinmon  name  for  a  gardener  is  milieus  or  cultur 
horianim.  AVo  find,  also,  the  special  names  rtnitor, 
nliior.  'I*he  word  hortulanua  is  only  of  late  forma- 
tion. The  nquariui  had  charge  ol  the  fountains 
tioth  in  Ihe  garden  and  in  the  house." 

HOSPE.S.     ( rirf.  HosptnuM.) 

lIOSpr'l'IUM  (^tvia,  7r;>ttffi'('o).  Hospitality  is 
one  of  The  characteristic  features  of  almost  all  na- 
tions previous  lo  their  attaining  a  certain  degree  of 
civi!b.;itinn.  In  civilizwl  countries  the  necessity  <jf 
general  hospitality  la  not  so  much  felt ;  hut  at  a 
time  when  llie  state  or  the  Jaws  of  nations  afforded 
acarcety  any  security,  and  when  the  traveller  on  his 
journey  did  not  meet  with  any  places  destined  for 
hta  reception  and  accammodalion,  the  [?xoroise  of 
hospitality  was  absoUitely  necessaiy.  Among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  with  whom  the  right  of  hf)spi- 
tality  was  hallowed  by  religion,  il  was,  (o  some  de- 
gree, olwervcd  to  the  hilej*t  period  of  their  cxiat- 
erifO,  and  acquired  a  political  imjxirtance  which  il 
has  ncvpr  bad  in  any  other  stale.  It  was  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  nt  Etome,  of  a  twofidd  nature,  either  pri- 
vate or  pubUr,  in  a^  far  as  it  was  cither  established 
beiwocn  individual:)  or  between  iwo  slates  (//m- 
pittum  phtttium  and  Moapitium  pvUicum,  frvm  and 
TTpo^n'ia)- 


1.  (TtiD.,  II.  N.,  sri.,  S3.  «0.— td.  ib.,  xxi.,  II.  SO-Id.  ib^ 
iiii..aa»H.— Martial,  iii,.  1U.>— 9.  (Hiailot,  v.,  S.>-3.  (Plin., 
Ep)«„  r.,  0,— Id,  lb.,  ii..  17.)— 4.  (PIm.,  1.  e.— Martial,  m..  50, 
—Id.,  Ivii..  M.>-3.  (Thi..  14,  (».— W^  iv.,  SI,  3.-M..  xiii.,  137.) 
-P.  («i..  a.  58.)-7.  {H.  N.,  XIX.,  5.  M.)— 8.  <Gpir»  Pr>niiwiftaft, 
u.  4.)-«.  (Dig.  33,  tit.  7.  ■•  ».)— 10.  (Btclirr,  CaJliii,  i.,  futa^ 
1  Ac— DAtti|«r,  Race n,tai 90*0  zur  G&rtcu-liuait  i]»r  Alten.) 
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hi  fincifiil  Greece,  llie  Blrangcr,  as  such  (ff*«c 
till]  hnMh*),  was  looker]  upon  na  an  enemy  ;'  but 
■liriicvcr  \w  a|i|M7iroil  aiiutng  another  tribe  ur  nn- 
ituii  wiUioui  atiy  sij^n  uf  bo.sulo  inleiiiiona,  ho  was 
cuiisitlured  iiol  nnlv  a4  onr  who  riH^uiictl  aid,  but 
a-t  a  i^uppliiint,  und  Zeus  was  Ihr  proUrtirig  ileity 
or  straiiirtTs  niul  suppliants  (Ztic  f,'(nof  and  Uer^- 
otof*).  'I'lii»  relij^iouh  feehiij;  was  »trcn;;lhcned  l»y 
the  Mii'f  that  tltK  fitran<;er  miftlil  poasibly  Ih*  a  ko*! 
It)  iltsjtuise.'  On  bi«  arnval,  tberelore,  the  fttnin- 
fTif,  n('  wliBtever  nlatitiu  in  life  be  iiitght  be,  waa 
iiimlly  reoeiveil,  «ml  provuloU  witU  everything  ms 

^OC'stMry  til  niukf*  btui  eoiiifurtiible.  anil  lo  Aallsly  liia 
runHiatif  wanis.  The  b<ixt  ilnl  mil  itii|Uire  who 
le  otrangcr  wmh. or  what  ttail  led  hiin  tn  his  houiie, 
liilU  the  <Julie»  ul  lii^spiliibl  v  wcrt-  Jullilhd.     Uuriiig 

'liis  stay,  it  wns  a  sacred  duty  ol'  hi»  hu^t  to  pruteet 
hiin  ngawi&t  any  perBeculion,  t;ven  il  he  belonged  to 
n  pohtKMtly  buslde  raee.  so  that  the  host's  house 
u  -t  asylum  to  him.     On  his  departure  he 

V  .-il  wilb  presents  and  good  wwhe-s  *     It 

ih* '  -.^^  1  lo  M.tvc  Iteen  cuMoniary  lor  Die  host,  on  the 
lepnrlure  of  the  stranger,  to  break  a  die  {doTfmya- 

'jUt)  in  two,  one  half  o|  whirl)  he  himself  retained, 
while  the  other  half  was  given  to  the  stranger;  and 
when  at  any  fuliirc  lime  they  or  their  de&eendanls 
met.  they  had  a  means  oi  recognising  eaeh  other, 
and  thn  hoHpttnbIc  eoniiexion  was  renewed.*  Hos- 
pitality thuH  nut  only  existed  between  the  persona 
who  hjd  originally  funned  it,  but  was  tranMfrred 
as  an  inheritanec  from  lather  to  son.  To  violaic 
the  laws  of  hojtjiiiahty  was  n  gn.'at  crime  and  an 
impiety,  and  wait  piiiif:ihrd  by  men  na  well  as  gods 
{AiKtu  tcuKo^rvla^* ).  InHl.iuees  of  am^h  lieicdtt.iry 
eininexiofui  of  tui>«pttAhiy  are  mentiuni-d  ihiwo  tu  a 
very  late  p*tioi1  of  Gri'ek  hiMory ;  and  many  towns. 
irh  as  Alliens,  Corntth.  Myz^intiuin,  rii:iMi«,  and 

iothors.  were  eelebnitrd  for  the  htti^pllable  cliuraeter 

of  Iheir  eili/ens'     Ijul.  when  a  inure  regular  and 

frefjuent  iiilereoursc  among  the  Greeks  hegan  lo  be 

ttabhsliL'fJ,  it  was  im(K]saibIe  to  reeeivu  all  these 

[■trangcrs  in  private  housr«.  This  naturally  led  to 
Ihe  rjitabh!*hment  tyi  u\y\A  {TravA^Ktluv,  xnrayiiyittv, 
iaTi't?.v(ii^),  in  whit-h  sui-h  titrani^crs  n%  hail  no  hos- 
kitablc  roiincxions  found  ucroimuodation.  For  ihnse 
t.-enMnnH.  nn  whir.h  numerouit  vi6tlen«  iToeked  Iti  a 
irtieular  plaee  for  Uie  purpose  of  celebrating  one 
of  the  Ki^^**'  ^^  nalioiml  festivals,  the  stale  ur  the 
temple  pntviiliMl  fur  the  aceominoduiion  of  the  visit- 
er's, t  ilht-r  in  tents  or  temi)«^rary  inns  erected  about 
the  templr.'     The  kind  of  hospitality  which  waa 

'exercised  by  privaln  indtviduuls  on  such  festive  oe- 
caaions  probably  dilVered  very  little  from  that  which 
is  eusloinary  ainonh?  ourselveff.  and  was  chiefly 
shown  towards  frh^nds  or  |>ersf)ns  of  ilistinetion  and 
incrit,  whose  presence  was  an  honour  t4f  the  house 
Whvrciii  th'-y  »i;iyrd.'     In  the  hoiiiM'sof  the  weallh- 

[^lor  Oreuka  a  Mrpanile  \fj\i.  {honjitiium  or  hnxjtiiaiia, 

■nd  fri'wrfc)i  ^*i>b  *»  »t'parat<'  ciitranre,  wan  destine*! 

for  the  receplMin  and  liabitatmu  of  strangers,  and 

was  provided  with  all  the  necessary  eomfurls  for 

le  lemimmty  oenipants      On  the  first  day  nflcr 

leir  arrival  tliey  were  generally  invited  to  the  la- 

Nl>le  of  their  host ;  hut  altrrward   tbrir  provisions 

l(fMa),  eoMsihUni^  tif  fow  I.  eygs,  and  ("ruil.  were  ei- 

i^fr  sent  to  them,  or  they  hud  to  purchase  them 
Ihcmaelves,'* 
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What  has  heen  said  hith'-nr.  .ink-  r.-r>'r«  to 
pitium  privatum,  that  is,  th<   :  nf  i 

twecn  two  individuals  or  fan. 
Of  far  greater  importance,  hoMevrr,  w^u 
pitlum  publicum  (?r/Ki^n'M,  somctuiifii  soni^f^ 
or  pnblio  hospitality  v\. 
bt^iles,  or  bcLween  an 

one  hand,  end  h  whol*  ^ '-'  \\n 

latter  kind  of  piiblie  hospitality  many  iir 
recoriJe<l,  such  as  ihat  bt-lween  the  Vtt*i^u^,r\<,    r.-.^^ 
Spiirta,  in  which  the  people  of  Athena  had  no  nl 
The  lioapitium  publicum  among  the  Oreuka 
uiuloubtedly  from  the  hospiliuin   pnvalnin. 
j  may  liave  oiiginated  in  two  wa\  s.     V\'hen  tli«| 

I  tribi'3  were  governed  by  ehit-i -  ■■'  '  -   i| 

I  VRie  hospitality  existing  bet-- 
of  Iwo  trilK's  may  hav«  pro. 
between  their  fiuhjocia,  which,  ailei  the  ubult 
the  kingly  power,  continued  to  exist  betw< 
new  republics  as  a  kind  of  political  tnhcnti 
fonner  tunei.     Ur  a  {lerson  tMdonmnK  to  oni 

might  have  either  extensive  eumv '^ '-;t| 

citizens  of  another  stale,  i>r  emcn 
ly  for  the  other  stale  ilwlf,  and  thn 
all  those  who  came  from  that  slate  eitlter  on 
vato  or  public  buHines?.  and  act  tw  their  paLro^j 
his  own  city.     Thia  he  at  ftral  did  merely 
vale  individual,  but  the  slate  lo  which  lie 
thi.s  kind  soTVtco  would  naturally  sono 
itiul  reward  him  for  it.    \\  lion  two  Alatet 
ed  public  hospitality,  and  no  individuala 
word  to  act  ns  the  reprcxcntnlives  of  thoir 
was  peeessary  thai  in  eac^li  stale  |iersons 
appointed  to  show  hospitably  to,  luiU  wnleh' 
the   Interests  of,  all  p<.'raotia  who  camo  (rvqn 
Slate  conncH-ied  by  hospitality.    Tlie  per 
were   appoinled    to  this  olfire  as  Ute 
ngcnia  of  the  state  fur  which  they  nelcd 
ed  TT^jff  I'oi.  but  those  who  undertook  il  voll 

The  olliee  of  proxenus,  which  bran  great 
blance  tn  that  of  a  mmlern  consul  or  minlal 
dent,  wa»  in  &omc  eases  hereditary  in  a 
lainily.     WjKn   a   Htai(>   ap|Miinted   a   proxi 
either  sent  out  one  of  its  own  eiiwny  tu  rt 
the  other  stale,  or  it  scleelcd  one  of  tbr  riiii 
thia  Btnlc,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  hui 
proxenus.     The  former  was.  in  ejirly   imH'«~ffl 
custom  of  Sparta,  where  the  kinifH  bad  the  rijcht 
selert  from  among  the  Spartan  eiliwns  ilm-H.  whia 
they  wished  lo  send  out  as  proxcni  to  ottirr  >i4l£i'| 
But  in  Mubstrtjurnt  tunes  this  nuslum  seems  la, 
been  given  up,  for  we  find  that  at  Athens  thof 
of  Calhas  were  the  proxcni  of  Spnrtu  .'  ai  E| 
Elean  Xenias  ,*  and  at  Argo^ 
A  Spartan  acnt   out  as  pr 
also  inlru-tied  with  the  powet  <>i  iiiriiiMM''<>,  iifl 
archuH  ot  By'&antium,* 

'llie  custom  uf  conferring  the  honour  nrr.n.ti-Tnrti 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  slate  with  which  | 
tality  existed,  B(?cms   in  later  tiinea  t<> 
universally  adopted  by  the  (irf^cks.     'i'hua 
besidea  Ihe  inaiancea  of  Spartan  prnxeni 
above,  Nieins  the  Albrnian  as  pr<>\ 
at  Athene. ^  nixl  Arthmius  of  Zelei.f 

of  Alliens  at  Zeleia.'     The  conm.! 

Itoiniing  a  proxenus  was,  with  ib<*  oxt 
Sparta,  by  show  of  hands  '    The  prineipali 
of  a  proxenus  were  to  receive  those  peraor 
cially  amhiiKeadoffi,  who  came  frum  the  stata 
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ktafreMDtod  :  to  prot^uro  (or  tiiom  admission  to 

^pSMeroUy,  and  seals  in  the   theatif .'   to   act 

pine  patron  of  the  strangers,  and  to  mediate  he- 

een  llie  two  slates  if  any  disputes  arose.*    If  a 

Ttn^r-r  rtiwl  in  the  slate,  the  proxenas  of  Iiis  coun- 

tike  care  of  the  property  of  the  deceased.' 

ug  the  honours  and  pnvtlcj^s  which  a 

■  d  from  the  etaio  which  he  repro- 

ous  Greek  slates  followed  different 

lu  honoured  their  proxenus  with  the 

I  -inrhise,  and  other  distinctions  besides.* 

:;ht  of  acquiring  property  in  the  slate  of 

t*oli  tie  thus  became  a  citizen  seems  net  to  have 

Ml  inrUided   in  his  privilrges,  for  we  find  that 

.->  right  was  granted  it  was  done  by  an  cs- 

nmrnt  '    A  foreigner  who  was  appointed 

::  country  as  prnxenus  of  Athens,  enjoyed 

n  person  the  right  of  hospitahty  at  Athens 

1    he  Tiaited   this  city,  and  all  the  other 

iriJeg««  that  a  foreigner  could  possess  without 

aofning  a  real  Athenian  citizen.    Among  these 

|^3eg&s.  though  ihey  were  not  necessarily  inclu- 

in  iho  proxeny,  but  were  granted  hy  special 

we  may  mention  the,  I.  'Errtyofiia,  wtiich, 

when  It  was  granted  hy  the  more  powerful 

generally  became  mutual  ;*   2.  The  right  to 

property  at  Athens  (lyKTifaic,  Ifiwaatt,  irr- 

I;  3.  The  exemption  from  paying  taxea  («7^- 

WeXtta  d^avTuv);''  and,  4.  Inviolabihty  in 

.of  peace  and  war,  both  by  sea  and  by  land.* 

oftbcse  privileges  were  granted  to  individu- 

well  as  to  whole  states  ;    but  wc  have  no 

of  a  whole  slate  having  received  all  of 

with  the  exception  of  those  cases  where  the 

:hise  or  tsopolity  was  granted  to  a  whole 

in  il^is  case  the  praelteal  nonse<junncea 

)me  manifest,  unless  a  citizen  of  the 

slate  actually  took  up  his  residence  at 

hospitality  of  the  Romans  was,  as  in  Greece, 
hnspiiium  privatum  or  publicum.     Private 
lily  with  the   Koraans,  however,  seems  lo 
[been  more  accurately  and  legally  de&ned  than 
The  character  uf  a  hospcs,  t.  c,  a  person 
!d  with  a  Roman  hy  lies  ofliospiiality,  was 
even  more  sacred,  and  tu  have  Krcater 
upon  the  host,  than  that  of  a  pennon  connect- 
blood  oT  affinity.     The  relation  of  a  hospes  lo 
tan  friend  was  next  in  importance  to  that 
,1*    According  to  Massunus  Sabinus,^'  a 
even  higher  claims  than  a  chens.     The 
which  the  connexion  of  hoapitatiiy  with 
ler  imposed  upon  a  Roman  were,  tu  rccetve 
hoQBC  his  hospofi  when  iravolling,'*  and  to 
and,  in  case  of  need,  to  represent  him  as 
ttrou  in  Die  courts  of  justice."    Privalc  hospi- 
thus  ga\e  lo  the  liospes  the  rtaiiiis  upon  his 
|whirh  the  client  had  on  his  patron,  hut  wiih- 
ly  degree  of  the  dependancc  ituplifd  in  the 
^l«.     Trivale  hospitality  wiis  rsUifilislied  he- 
individuals  by  mutual  presiiil^,  or  by  the 
iOQ  of  a  third  person,'*  and  hallowed  by  reli- 
fbr  Jupiicr  hogpitalis  was  ihi;ught  to  watch 
iPttt  JUS  hoiipitii,  as  j^eus  xenios  did  wilh  the 
;*•  and  the  violation  of  it  was  as  great  a 
aiMl  impiety  at  Rome  as  in  (Jreece.     \t'hcn 
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hoApitnlity  waa  formed,  the  two  friends  used  to 
divide  between  themselves  a  tessera  hospiialis,*  by 
which,  nflerward,  tliey  themselves  or  their  descend- 
aula — for  the  connexion  was  hereditary,  as  in  Greece 
— mi^bt  recognise  one  another.  Krom  an  expicfe- 
sion  in  Plautus  {dium  horpitaUm  ac  tex^erant  nueum 
ferc^),  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  tessera  bore 
the  image  of  Jupiter  hospitalis.  Hospitality,  when 
thus  once  established,  could  not  be  dissolved  exce{( 
by  a  rormsl  declaration  {rcnuntialio'),  and  ic  this 
case  the  tessera  hospitalia  was  broken  to  piecrs ' 
Hospitaluy  wad  at  Rome  never  exercised  in  thai 
indiscriminate  manner  as  in  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece,  hot  the  custom  of  observing  the  laws  of 
hospitality  was  probabl/  cozumon  to  all  tbo  nations 
of  Italy  '  In  many  rases  it  wcs  exercised  without 
any  fonna]  agreement  bctn-een  the  parlies,  and  it 
was  deemed  an  honourable  dutf  to  recoive  distin- 
guished guests  into  ihc  house.* 

Pubhc  bospilaliU'  seems  likewise  to  bave  exisleii 
at  a  very  early  prrtod  among  ihc  nations  of  Italy, 
and  the  fcedus  huspjtii  mentioned  in  I.ivy'  cu 
scarcely  be  locikrd  upon  in  any  other  light  than  thai 
of  hospitium  puldicuiiK  Uul  the  tirst  direct  men- 
tion of  public  hospitality  being  established  bctweew 
Rome  and  another  cily,  is  after  the  Gauls  had  de- 
parted from  Rome,  when  it  was  decreed  that  Ckt9 
should  be  rewarded  for  its  good  services  by  the  ca- 
tahliahment  of  public  ho-'ipitality  between  the  two 
cities.'  The  public  huspilaliiy  after  the  war  with 
the  Gauls  gave  to  the  Cicritcs  the  right  of  isopolily 
wilh  Home,  that  is,  the  ctvitas  without  the  suffra- 
giiira  and  the  honores.  {Vtd  Coloni*,  p.  283.)  In 
the  later  limes  of  the  Republic,  we  no  longer  find 
public  ho&pilatity  csiat>Iished  between  Rome  and  a 
foreign  state  ;  hut  a  relation  w)tich  ainounte{!  to  the 
game  thing  was  inlroihiccd  in  its  stead,  that  is, 
towns  wore  raised  to  the  rank  of  municipia,"  and 
thus  obtained  the  civitas  without  the  sufTragium 
and  the  honores  ;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous 
of  forming  a  similar  relation  with  Home,  ic  entered 
into  cIienLela  lo  some  distinguished  Roman,  who 
then  acted  as  patron  of  the  client  town.  But  the 
custom  of  granting  the  honour  of  hospcs  publicus  to 
a  dialinguished  foreigner  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
seems  lo  haveexisled  ilown  to  the  end  ofthe  Repub- 
lic '•  Whether  such  a  public  hos]>ea  undertook  the 
same  duties  towards  Rontan  citizens,  as  the  Greek 
proxenus,  is  unceriajn  ;  but  his  privilogea  were  ihe 
same  as  those  of  a  niuiiietps,  that  is,  he  had  the 
eivitas,  but  not  the  suffragiuni  or  the  honores.  Pu)>lic 
hospitality  was,  like  the  hospitium  privatum,  hered- 
itary in  the  family  of  the  person  to  whom  it  had 
been  granted.'-  Tlic  honour  of  public  hospes  was 
vsometimcs  also  conferred  upon  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man by  a  foreign  slate  " 

IIOSTIA      {I'td  SAcmyiciuM.l 

HOSTiS.     (Viii  Hospitium.) 

HUL:.SE  {GKECK).  (oUof)  The  scanty  rKrtices 
of  the  domestic,  or,  rather,  tlio  palatial  arrhitecluro 
of  the  early  Greeks,  whicli  we  find  in  Jlomer,  arc 
insufficient  to  give  an  accurate  nnliiin  of  the  names, 
uses,  and  arraiigemenl  of  the  aparlmenls.  which 
appear,  however,  lo  have  dtlfered  considerably  from 
ihe  usjges  of  later  ages.  AVe  first  gain  precise  in- 
fomuil|{in  oti  Ihf'  .siibjert  nhnul  the  liir*e  oplhe  I'el- 
oponnesian  war;  and  from  the  allusinns  made  by 
Greek  writers  to  the  houses  of  this  and  the  imme- 
diately subsequent  periods,  till  (he  lime  of  Ah'xan- 
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to  Vkft  4feVMQr4pPMB4  to  tkfS 
Ihal  ttal  WM  tk»  sMttl  cs 


to 

die 

is 

Bbl  it 

castom  at 

llUk  laiwd  0«  \km  etwlnr^.  ««  h»««  the  cxpreas 
«f  wwl  <iHN<^  nd  I^MS  Uinself 
was  on  the 
behiiKt  it:* 
e«««  iW  tnipe  pods  tnuMllr  to  the  heroic 
IMIM  iA»  ffwUM  of  UMiff  MHk  aid  dMeribe  both 
«(^Bi«MMia  aa  «•  th*  sans  loor.* 
M>nM*'»Mkw  tfc»  JjOwat  erplanaiwww  whieh 
ha*  fesM  Mtf«i  «f  te  wiM»ilia>y  batweo  these 
Miawma  «mI  Om  4aMi%ite  «r  Tkiwriaa,  the 
atfwfcfcfctittitafOiiaai.  aaady. 
IbNI  M  Uit  Una  «r  VMvrtas  a  sMcht  change  had 
lahfii  |itecv  t«  ttie  J^iKiailiBa  of  the  apaitmeots,  by 
«4k4  ^hv  ^  4n4  QyMMowtia  were  pUeetJ 

laW  V^  M^'  >«w  uvtaig  Its  own  front  lo- 

W^  (h»  Hn^i.  «H\i  Its  cum  attoaoce. 

tlw  fturt  af  the  houaa  towards  the  street  was 
m*i  \ujt9i  as  thv  a|Mutiaaata  exteoded  rather  in  the 
jtifVtHlM*  of  U«  drulh  Ihtin  of  its  width.     In  (owns, 
lUScs  \^frv  oilru  built  side  by  side,  with  party 
l«4vvv«n  *   -Thr  rxt'Tior  well  was  plain,  being 
yeiH^raUv  of  5tt>ne,  brick,  nnd  Umbcr,^  and 
e0V«4vd  with  atuoco*     Ilutarch  spcikks  uf 
k^a  hutwe  as  being  oniamcnicd  with  plates 


t%l    ilkUt 


10  Wiw  no  opt'ii  space  between  the  street 

■i*r  iKtor,  hko  tho  Roman  rfstibnium,  is 

iw  ol  llippiiis.  whioh  Inid  a  tnx  on 

Mitjj    ouUvunl,   iKHMUse    they   en- 

'  ift  '*    The  trpitBtppa,  which  is 

,"  Mvuis  to  be  merely  llic 

lio(i(M».     Wo  lonrn,  however, 

I  (W  ill  llippm*.  thnt  houses  Boroe- 

s  (>om  thr  wtnvt,  within  enclosures 

■  '\  tV»'^'w-''ot^').     In  front 

111  oltnr  of  Apollo  Agyi- 
'.  iiiiMi'Muiticul  uf*  the  god. 
It  t>ay-(rtT  in  tlir  same  po- 
1  Iu.mI  of  Iht*  pod  Hermes." 

■  'i  tip  to  the  houBe-door, 
iii»eri|>lion,  for  thr  sako 

' .  4  rhiinn,  such  as  Ehoio^ 

*     Tho  loirn  niid  fastcninga 

'  .\fA.     This  door, 

i>rd  outward  ;  but 


'..  i.'«kLu  Rrmtmlli.,  p.  1&,   13. 

.  .;ii  .  c.  Euerg.,  p.  1155.— 
.  I..  6II.>— 4.  (Soph., 
i>4-5.y— 0.  (Thuryii., 

r«i.,  4.1—9.  (Plm., 

'IT,  «].  B..lll*T.|-ll. 
1  >-IJ.  (Thuera., 


this  aeems  to  have  been  an  exception  to  t]>e 
mie,  as  is  proved  by  the  expms&ions  used  for 
tng,  Modfof,  and  shutting  tt,  i-iawwjaa^ 
efeXxwrae^ai.^    The  handles  were  called 

The  boose-door  was  called  air^^ioc  m 
^vpa^*  beeause  it  led  to  the  avX^.     It  gare 
tance  to  a  narrow  passage  (■9i'pt^iuv,  iroA^t 
on  one  side  of  which,  in  a  large  hotue, 
siables,  on  the  other  the  porter's  lodge. 
of  the  porter  (iSv/wpyf )  was  to  admit  visit* 
prevent  nnything  improper  from  being  a 
or  out  of  the  house.'     Plato*  gives  a  lively 
of  an  offieiotis  porter     The  porter  was  atteDdedl 
a  dog.*    Hence  the  phrase  ci'?.aCetadai  tttp 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Cure  cnnftn. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  passage  VilniTiuij 
another  door,  which,  however,  does  not 
erally  to  have   cxiatcd.     Plutarch' 
hoose-door  as  being  visible  from  the  per 

From  the  ^vfHjpeiov  we  pniw  into  the  pei 
court  (TfpiiTrvXiov,  avXij)  of  the  Andronil 
was  a  space  op<'n  to  the  sky  in  the  cent 
9pov),  and  surroundei)  on  all  four  stdea  by 
(ffroai),  of  which  one,  probably  thai  neareai 
trance,  was  called  Trpotrroov*  These  portiooaii 
used  for  exercise,  and  sometimes  for 
Here  was  commonly  the  altar  on  wbteh 
were  offered  to  the  household  gods,  but  fr 
portable  altars  were  used  for  this  parpose." 
Tius"  says  that  the  porticoes  of  the  peristyle ' 
equal  height,  or  else  iho  one  facing  the  soatkfi 
built  with  lof\ier  columns.  This  he  calls  a  T 
peristyle.  The  object  sought  was  to 
much  sun  in  winter,  and  as  much  shade  aadi 
summer,  ss  possible," 

Round  the  peristyle  were  arranged  the 
used  by  the  men,  such  as  banqueting-roomtfi, 
avdmjvc^),  which  wcro  large  enough  to  coataiai 
era!  sets  of  couclics  {TpiO-tfot,  iTTunXtvot, 
TaKXivot),  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow 
room  for  allcndants,  musicians,  and  pcrfonncn^ 
games;'*  parlours  or  sitting-rooms  (e^iiipatXi 
smaller  chambers  and  sleeping  rooms  (Awftdna^i 
nji'cr,  oU^unra) ;  picture-galleries  and  librarie«,1 
Bomclimes  store-rooms ;  and  in  the  arran^ 
of  these  apartments,  attention  was  paid  to  tbcir  i 
peel.'* 

The  peristyle  of  the  Andronilis  was  coi 
with  that  of  the  Gynvconitis  by  a  door  rAllaJ 
rauXof,  /i^aavXoi,  or  ^fffavXiof,  which  was  in 
middle  of  the  portico  of  the  peristyle  oppoMlc  to' 
entrance,     Vilruvius  applies  the  name  /ir!Toi?>5f 
a  passage  Iwtweenthe  two  penstylcs,  in  wluch 
the  fiitravXo^  i9rpa.     By  means  of  this  door, 
municatinn  between  the  Andronitts  and  G) 
lis  could  be  shut  off     lis  uses  arc  mcnlior 
Xenophon,  whocfllls  it  iJi-pa/Ja/ai^rcJf.**    Its 
uiaavXocy  is  evidently  derived  from  fuaoc^  and 
the  door  brtxceen  the  two  aiO.ai  or  iwristylea.** 
other  name,  finav7.oc,  is  taken  by  some 
merely  the  Attic  form  of  filaavXocV    But  it 
rather  bo  deriired  from  /irra,  as  being  the  doon 

I.  rPlutnreb,  Piflop..  11.— I>io,  57.)— «.  (Piti4..  Sea.,  i^^ 
Ji»rpncT.,  I.  T. — EuitAth.  ad  II.,  mi.,  M  ) — 3.  (AnkfA.,  i 
i.8.)— 4.  (Pmlmg:.,  p.  aU.)— 5.  (Ai.r>IUl    nj..  Atbflo.,  l.,^J 
Tbeccr.,  zr.,  43.— An»toph.,  TUesm.,  416.— Id.,  EqaU..  ](n>| 
8.  fAriBinph.,  Lyumtr,  1315.^—7.  (I)»  Gen.  Socr^  c  tl 
(Plata.  Pn>tajt.,n.3H,  315.;— fi.  (Pollm.  Onom.,  L,  T8^ 
Sym]*.,  p.  Sis.— Id..  Prutag.,  p.  311— Hntmrch,  D»  G«b1 
33.)  -10.  (PUto.  D«  RTQb.,  t.,  p.  9Se.]— II.  (j.  c.l— lt.| 
CEcon.,  tx.,  4.— Id.,  Mtm.,  iii.,  B,  (  9.— Arittot^  QEeos., 
IS.  (Vitruv.,  I.  c— Xrn.,  Syuip,.  1.,  4,  «  13— Pluiwc^l 
T.,  5,  «  S.— AMtopb.,  Ecclea.,  •76.)— 14.  (Vitni*..  h 
De  CbJk  Entosth..  p.  SA.— Id^  c.  Enitoat))  ,  p.  3M  - 
Rrt  111  ,  8,  14.— Pollux,  Oaom.,  i.,  70.— Pinui,  Pr«4a^ 
316.)— 15.  [(Koon.,ix.,5.-Comp>r«  Plut.,  Am^aS.}- 14 
das,  a.  r.  MtaavXiVv. — £1-  thaa.  mp.  EuatMU.  ad  XL,  u-, 
Scfaol.  AfwlU  Rhod.,  iii..  3U.>— 17.  (Mar.  All.  p.  SMJ 
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he^oni  the  ai^A^,  with  respect  to  the  aiXetoc 
U  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  house  de- 
by  VUruTuis,  if  the  AndroTiitis  and  Gynn- 
lay  side  by  side,  the  fitoavhj^  ^vpa  would 
opposite  lu  Ihc  eotrance,  but  in  one  of  the 
idesuf  thv  p*?ristyle. 

door  gave  admittance  to  the  pcriBtyle  of  the 

Emitis,  which  diHercd  from  that  of  the  An- 

in  baring  porticoes  round  only  three  of  its 

On  lUc  fourth  side  (the  side  facing  the  south, 

ins  ^^  Vitnivius)  were  placed  two  ants  {v%d. 

,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 

of  the  distance  between  these  ants  was  set 

rd*  (QvAntum  luUr  antas  dixlat,  ex  eo  Urlxa. 

tium  datur  introrgus),  thus  funuing  a  chain- 

estibule,  which  was  called  irpoordf,  Trapna- 

perhaps  iraerd^,  and  also  irpodpofic^.'     On 

t  and  left  of  this  irpooTtl^  were  two  bed- 

,  the  '&dXafiOf  and  afi<^i&u}.a^o(,  of  which 

er  was  the  bedchamber  of  the  house,  and 

o  seem  to  have  hccn  kept  the  vases  and 

valuable  articles  of  ornaiiu'irt*     Beyond  these 

I  (for  this  seems  to  be  what  Vitruvius  means 

lb  tocii  iTUrorsus)  were  large  apartments  [h- 

■Oicd  for  working  in  wool  (crct  magni,  m  ^m- 

mirt*  familiaxum  cum  lanijicis  habent  aessio- 

Kound  tlm  peristyle  wure  ihe  eating-rooms^ 

ha«,,tw'n3,  store-rooms,  and  other  apartments 

:    ise  {trUiinia  quotututna,  cubicultij  ct  ceUie 

the  av^fto^  Svpa  and  the  ftiaavht^  ^vpat 
ft  third  door  (KTfiraia  dvpa)  leading  to  the 
LysMK*  speaks  of  another  door,  wliich 
led  from  the  garden  into  the  street. 
iflowing  plan  of  the  ground-floor  of  a  Greek 
the  larger  size  is  taken  from  Becker^s 
It  is,  of  course,  conjectural,  as  there  are 
Greek  houses  in  existence. 
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loor,  o^Aftof  H'pa  :  Ovp,  passage,  iJipw- 
dvpuv:  A.  peristyle  or  oi-P-vof  ttie  Andmni- 
halls  and  chambers  of  the  Andronilis ; 
or  /ifffovXof  ^vpa:  V,  peristyle  of  the 
ilti*,  y,  chambers  of  Ihe  Gynteconitis ;  r, 
rapatna^:  A,  ^ci^wof  and  d/i^t^uXa^of  : 


t>»  C«].  Erafc,  p.  ».— Plut.,  Symp.,  vi<.,  1.— ^1. 
E««Uth..  I.  e.)— t.  (Vliniv..  I.  c,  *  Ij— 3.  (P<»Uui.— 
—  EtyiMl.  Mif.  — VitniT.,  I.  e.)— 4.  (Xeo-, 
,>>— ft,  fVitnir.>— 6.  (Pollux.  Onom.,  i.,  70.— Do- 
Ewrrff ,  j»  IIM.-Lyitw,  e,  Enioiih.,  p.  39J.>— 7.  (1 


I,  rooms  for  working  in  wool  (Itrrwvrf) ;  K,  garden 
door,  jn^TToio  ^'pa. 

There  was  usually,  though  not  always,  an  upper 
story  i^vrrepOov,  di^prf),  which  seldom  extended  over 
the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  lower  story.  The 
principal  use  of  the  upper  story  was  for  the  lodging 
of  the  slaves,  as  appears  from  a  passage  m  De- 
mosthenes,^ where  the  words  h  ry  trv/jyv  seem 
to  imply  a  building  several  stories  high.  The  ac- 
cess to  Ihe  upper  floor  seems  to  have  been  ftome- 
itnies  by  stairs  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  leading 
up  from  the  street.  Guests  were  also  lodged  in  the 
upper  story.*  But  in  some  large  houses  there  wera 
r(K)ms  set  apart  for  iheir  reception  (^erwvef)  on  the 
ground-floor.'  In  eases  of  emergency,  sture-rooma 
were  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  guests.* 

Portions  of  the  upper  stoiy  sometimes  projected 
beyond  the  walls  of  tlie  lower  part,  forming  balco- 
nies or  verandahs  {irpn6o7ia£,  yeiamodtOftaTa*). 

The  roofs  were  generally  fiat,  and  it  was  custom- 
ary to  walk  about  upon  them.*  But  pointed  roofs 
were  also  used.' 

In  Ihe  interior  of  Ihe  house,  the  place  of  doors 
was  sometimes  supplied  by  curtains  {irapaweraapa- 
Tit),  which  were  either  plain,  or  dyed,  or  embroi- 
dered.* 

The  principal  openings  for  the  admission  of  lighl 
and  air  were  in  iho  roofs  of  tlic  peristyles ;  but  it  is 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  houses  had  no  win- 
dows {^vpiSci),  or,  at  least,  none  overlooking  the 
street.     They  were  not  at  all  uncommon.' 

Artificial  warmth  was  procured  partly  by  means 
of  fireplaces.  It  is  suppoeed  that  chimneys  were 
altogether  unknown,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  <«on'oiJu'jti?").  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  this  could  be  the  case 
when  there  was  an  upper  story.  Little  portable 
stoves  (iaxapat,  i:axapidii)  or  chafing-dishes  {avOp,'f 
Kta)  were  frequently  uscd.*^    {Vid.  Foctis.) 

The  houses  of  the  wealthy  in  the  country,  at 
least  in  Attica,  were  much  larger  and  more  tnagnifi* 
CLHl  than  those  in  the  towns.  The  latter  seem  t« 
have  l>ef'n  generally  small  and  plain,  especially  m 
earlier  limes,  when  tlie  Greeks  preferred  expcndmg 
the  resources  of  art  and  wcaltti  on  their  temples  and 
public  buildings  /■  hut  thw  private  houses  became 
more  magnificent  as  ihe  public  buildings  began  to 
be  neglected.'* 

Tlie  decorations  of  (he  interior  were  very  plain  at 
the  period  to  which  our  description  refers.  The 
florjrs  were  of  stone.  At  a  late  period  coIoiirciA 
stones  were  used.'*  Mosaics  are  first  menliocut 
utK^cr  the  kings  of  Pergaraus. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  fourth  century  B.C  ,  aeom 
to  liiive  been  only  whitwl.  The  first  instance  of 
painting  them  is  that  of  Alciliiarfea."  This  innova- 
130II  met  with  consiilerable  opposition. '•  PJato  men- 
tions the  painting  of  the  walls  of  housw>  ns  a  mnrk 
of  a  rpv^tja  ffoAif.^'  These  allusion^  jjrove  that 
lli«  practice  was  not  nncommon  in  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon.  M'e  have  also  mention  of 
painted  ceilings  at  the  same  period.'*  At  a  later 
period  lliia  mode  of  decoration  became  general." 

HOUSE  (ROMAN)  (Domus;  Udes  pnvata).   The 

1.  (c.  Euerr.._p.  il56.)-9.  (Anliph..  De  V«nef.,  p.  flll.)— I 
<VitniT.,  I.  c— Follui.  Ooom..  k..  12i.— Eurip.,  Aleeit..  5M  ) 
A.  (Plaio,  Piotag.,  f.  315.)— 5.  (PuHui,  Onotn.,  i..8I.)— fl.  (Ly»- 
i8jt,  uiIt.  Siinon.,  p.  HS.— Plaot..  Mil.,  II.,  ii.,  3.)— 7.  (Pulluj, 
Oncm.,  i.,  81.1— S.  (PoUux,  x.,  M-— Tbrophnul.,  Chtr,  i.)~9. 
Unftopli..  ThfiTii..7u7.— IcJ.,  Ewle»..  Wl.-Plul.,  De  Cuno*., 
13.)— 10.  (Hcrwl.,  viii-.  137.!— II.  (PliitArrh,  Apophth..  i.,  p. 
717^  W.— Anrtoph.,  Ve»p.,  811.— Pollai,  Onnra.,  t*.,  *fi  ;  x^ 
lOM— 13.  (Thucrd..  n.,  U,  65.— lion.,  Arrop.,  30.— Dicwutb., 
St*t.  Gr»c.,  p.  8.)— 13.  (Drmaiili..  c.  Anilocr.,  p.  ftSO.— Id, 
Olroth.,  iii  .  p.«l.>— H-  (Plm.H.  ti..xtxii..U,W.)—\S.lXm* 
doc.,c.  Alcib.,  p.  110.— PIfltwch,  Alcib..  10.)— 1ft.  (Xcn.,  Mcni. 
!ii.,  8.  »  10.— Id.,  (Boon.,  ix..  3. J— 17.  (R(»pyb..  iii..  p.  S7a-4.>— 
18.  (Pino,  Rppob.,  Tii.,  aw.)— 19.  (Ikckw,  C^AiikViS  v.^  > 
IM,  AcO 
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bouflc*  of  the  Homans  were  poor  and  mean  for 
many  cenlunes  aflcr  the  foundation  of  the  citjr 
Till  ihe  war  with  Pyrrlius,  the  houses  were  covered 
only  with  thatch  or  shingles,^  and  wore  usually  built 
of  woQ^  or  unbaked  bricks.  Il  was  not  liJI  the 
later  limes  of  the  Republic,  when  wealth  had  been 
A'!<juire<l  by  conquests  in  ihc  East,  that  tinusrs  of 
any  splendour  began  to  be  built  -,  but  it  ttiei  became 
the  fashion  not  only  to  build  houses  of  an  i  Jimense 
sixe,  but  atsu  to  adoin  them  with  column:*,  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  cosily  works  of  art. 

M.  Leptdus,  who  was  consul  B.C.  78,  was  the 
first  who  introduced  Numidian  marble  uilo  Home 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  threshold  of  his  house ; 
but  the  fashion  of  buildmg^  magnificent  houses  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  the  house  of  Lrpidus,  which 
in  his  consulship  was  the  first  in  Rome,  was.,  thir- 
ty five  years  later,  not  the  hundredth.'  IjIIcuIIus 
especially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
magniticL-nce  of  his  houses  and  the  splendour  of 
their  decorations.  Marble  columns  were  first  imro- 
duecd  into  private  houses  by  the  orator  L.  Crassus, 
but  they  did  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height,  and 
were  only  six  in  number."  He  was,  however,  soon 
surpaseed  by  M.  Scaurus,  who  placed  in  his  atrium 
columns  of  black  marble,  called  Lucullean,  Ihirty- 
eitfht  feet  high,  and  of  such  Immense  weight  that 
the  contractor  of  the  sewers  look  security  for  any 
injury  that  might  be  done  to  the  sewers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  columns  being  carried  alunj{  the 
sLrcets.* 

'Vhc  Romans  were  exceedingly  partial  to  marble 
for  the  decoration  of  llieir  houses.  Mamurra,  who 
was  Cesar's  pnefoctus  fabrflm  in  Gaul,  set  the  ex- 
ample of  lining  his  roam  with  slabs  of  marble.' 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  and  ningnifi- 
cence  of  the  houses  of  the  Itoman  nobles  during  Uie 
later  limes  of  the  Kcpuhlie  by  the  price  which  they 
fetched.  The  consul  Mcsaalla  bought  the  house  of 
Autronius  for  3700  seslcrtin  (nearly  33,000/),  and 
Cicoro  the  house  of  Crassus,  on  the  Palaiino,  fur 
3500  scstertia  (nearly  3l,()00/).'  The  house  of 
Publius  Cludiua,  whom  Mi!o  killed,  cost  14,800  scs- 
tertia (about  131, 000^.);  and  the  Tusculan  villa  of 
Scaurus  was  filled  up  with  sucli  magnifiwtico,  ihal 
when  it  was  burned  by  liia  slaves,  lie  lost  lOO.OOO 
sestertia,  upward  of  SSo.OOO/.^  The  house-rent 
which  persons  m  \mot  circumstances  usually  paid 
at  Rome  was  about  SOOO  .sestpntcs,  between  17^ 
and  IBL*  It  was  brought  as  a  charge  of  extrava- 
gance against  Ca^lius  that  he  paid  30  sestertia  (about 
266/.)  for  the  rent  of  his  house.* 

Houses  were  originally  only  one  story  high ;  but 
as  the  value  of  ground  increaaed  in  the  cily,  ihcy 
wtre  built  several  stories  in  height,  and  the  highest 
floors  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor."*  To 
guard  against  danger  from  the  extreme  height  of 
houses,  Augustus  restricted  the  height  of  nil  now 
houses  which  were  built  by  the  si^Ie  of  the  public 
roads  lo  seventy  feei.^i  Till  the  liuic  of  Nero,  the 
strecia  in  Rome  were  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
bore  traces  of  the  haBic  and  fionfii.sion  with  which 
Ihc  city  was  hoill  after  it  hail  been  burned  by  the 
Gauls,  but  after  the  gn»at  fire  in  the  time  of  that 
emperor,  by  which  two  thirds  of  Rome  were  burn- 
ed lo  the  ground,  llie  city  was  built  with  groat  reg- 
ularity. The  streets  were  made  straight  and  broad  ; 
the  height  of  the  houses  was  resiricicd.  and  a  cer- 
tain part  of  each  was  required  lo  be  built  of  Gabian 
or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against  fire." 
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Our  information  respecting  the  form  and 
ment  of  a  Roman  house  i&  principally  denvetj 
the  description  of  Vitruvjus,  and  the  rcmi 
hou-ses  which  have  bi'cn  fl^imd  at  Pom|»eiL] 
points,  however,  are  still  dnubiful ;  but,  wit 
lering  into  architecluraJ  details,  we  shall 
oureelves  lo  those  topics  which  serve  to  till 
the  classical  writers.  The  chief  rooms  in  the  I 
of  a  respectable  Roman,  though  diflermg,  of  < 
in  size  and  splendour  according  to  the  cii 
oes  of  the  owner,  appear  lo  have  been  us 
ranged  in  I  he  same  manner,  while  the  oihc 
according  to  the  uiste  and  circumstance's  tif 
master. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  Roman  house  wrro 

1.  Veslihulum;  3.   Osttum;   3.  Atrium   or 
£/itum ;  4,  Al<t;  5.  Tabltnum;  6.  Fauca  i  7. 
ttuliHin.    The  parts  of  a  house  which  were  conii 
eaot  less  importance,  and  of  which  tlie arrai 
differed  in  different  houses,  were  the,  1.  Cul* 

2.  Thcltma ;  3   (Kci ;  4.  Bxcdr4g;  6  Ptnaccti 
Bibliolheca. ;  7.  Balineum;  8.  CuUna;  9.  Cn 
10.  Diala  ;  11.  Solana,    We  shall  speak  of  I 
order. 

t.  Yestibuldm.  The  vestibulum  did  not 
criy  form  part  of  the  house,  but  was  a  vncttirt 
before  ihe  door,  forming  a  court,  which  wm 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  the  house,  and  was< 
on  the  fourth  to  the  street.  The  two  sides  of 
house  joined  the  street,  but  the  middle  pan  <4\ 
whore  the  door  was  placed,  was  at  some  htils 
lance  from  the  street.*  Hence  Plautos'  say?, 
de^H'  rcstibutum  ante  adtt  hoc  et  aml/ui4Krum 
modi  V 

a.  OaTiDM.  The  ostium,  which  is  also 
janua  and  fores,  was  the  entrance  to  the 
The  slreet-door  admitted  into  a  hall,  to  which 
name  of  ostium  was  also  given,  and  in  which 
was  fre<juently  a  small  room  {crlla)  for  the 
{janitor  or  ostiariu*),  and  also  for  a  dog,  which 
usually  kept  in  the  hall  lo  gturd  the  house  A 
account  of  this  part  of  the  house  is  given  under  Jl 
vx.  Another  door  (janua  inUrior)  opposite 
street-door  led  into  the  atrium. 

3.  Atsiuu  or  Cavcm  ..f^niuN,  as  it  is 
Varro  and  Vitnirius  ;  Pliny  writes  it  Ct 
Hirt,  MiJllcr,'  Marini,  and  most  modem 
consider  the  Atrium  and  Cavura  .Indium  to  bsl 
same  ;  hut  Newton.  Stratico,  and,  more 
Becker,*  maintain  that  they  were  distinct 
[t  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a  decisive  ofMUOi' 
the  stihjoct ;  hut  from  the  statements  of  Vano'j 
Vitruviua,'  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  ihitl 
houses  in  Pumpeii  have  been  yet  discovered 
contain  both  an  Atrium  and  Cavom -tdntm.  It 
must  probable  that  ihcy  were  the  same, 
mology  of  Airiiim  is  mentioned  under  that 

The  Atrium  or  Cavum  ^lium  was  a  k 
ment,  roofed  over  with  the  exception  of  an 
in  the  centre,  called  comjdurium,  towards  whj 
roof  sloped  so  as  lo  throw  the  rain-water  ioLo 
tern  in  ihe  floor,  termed  implu.viuvx,''  which 
quenlly  umamentcd  with  staiues,  columns,  audi 
er  works  of  art.'    The  word  implunum,  be 
is  also  employed  lo  denote  the  aperture  inlheJ 
Schneider,  in  his  commentary  on  VitTtirtus, 
8C5  cavum  tedium  lo  mean  the  whole  of  tUl 
ment,  inelnding  the  impluvium,  while  atrium 
fied  only  the  covered  part,  excluaivc  of  Ihc  m\ 
um.     Mnr.ois,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  Uist 
uni  is  applied  lo  the  whole  apartment,  and  «* 
ffdium  only  to  ihe  uncovered  part.    The  brvedAJ 


!.  [OcU.,  j»i,  a._M«rob^Sat.,  ri..  8.)— S.(J 
ii.,  I3a.)-3.  fEtru»k«r,  i.,  p.  435.)— 4.  (0»Ud»,  U,  p.  77,  wiw 
5.  (Dc  Lies.  tnt..  ▼..  161,  Mailer.)— A.  (t  ,  S,  4,  ed.  Apialh 
7.  ( Vam.,  I.  c— Feitoi,  •.  y.  Implavmm.)-  f.  (Cic,  c  T«rt-I 
i.,  33,  5fl.)-  9.  (T.r.,  Euo..  UI.,  ».,  41.) 
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fmplavitini.  arcordin^  to  Vitruviiis.'  was  not 
te$s  than  a  quarter,  nur  greater  thun  a  third  of  the 
fcrcailih  o(  the  aintim ;  iia  length  was  in  ihft  Mme 
roportit>n  acroniin?  lo  the  iongih  of  the  airium. 
alruvius'  distinguishes  five  kiiuls  of  alria  nr 
■dtum,  which  were  called  by  the  following 

.)  Tiueanicum.    In  this  the  roof  was  sup^rted 

mr  beams,  crossing  each  ulher  at  right  angles, 

iduded  space  forming  the  compluvinm.     This 

if  alhum  was  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all. 

mom  simple  than  the  others,  and  is  not 

id  for  a  very  largo  building. 

Tetraxti/Um.    This  was  of  the  same  form  as 

^preceding,  except  that  the  main  beams  of  the 

were  supported  by  pillars  placeiJ  at  the  four 

of  the  impluvium. 

Ccnntfuum  was  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
tyle.  only  that  there  was  a  greater  number  of 
around  the  impluvium,  on  which  tho  beams 
roof  rested. 

DiMpiuriatum  had  its  roof  sloping  llie  contrary 

1  Iht;  impluvium,  so  that  the  water  fell  ontskle 

louse  instead  of  being  carried  into  the  Implu- 

b)  Tfifudinalum  was  roofed  all  over,  and  had  no 
iluvium. 
atriom  was  the  most  important  room  in  the 
and  among  Iho-  wealthy  was  usually  fitted 
h  much  splendour  and  magmlicence.'    The 
columns  of  Seaiirus  already  spoken  of  were 
in  the  atrium.    The  atrium  appears  origi- 
to  have  been  the  only  sjUuig-room  in  the 
and  to  have  served  also  as  a  kitchen  *  and 
jbably  continued  lo  do  so  among  llie  lower  and 
ctosscs.    In  the  houses  of  tho  \veaUhy,  how- 
was  dtAtincl  from  the  private  apartments^ 
iise<l  as  a  rect'ption  room,  where  Che  patron 
his  clients,  and  the  great  and  nobte  the  nu- 
is  Tisitens  who  were  accustomed  lo  call  every 
ig  to  pay  their  respects  or  solicit  favours.* 
frequently  complains  that  he  was  not  exempt 
this  annoyance  when  he  retired  to  his  country 
•     But,  though  the  atriura  does  not  appear 
;-rd  hy  the  wealthy  as  a  silimg-room 
,  it  still  continued  to  be  employed  for 
,.t..,„,.^..>  which   it   had   originally  served. 
the  nuptial  coucli  was  placed  in  llio  atrium 
the  d04ir  {in  attla'\  ami  also  the  insLrumejits 
iteriaU  for  spinning  and  weaving,  which  were 
carried  on  by  the  women  of  the  family  in 
)m  •     Here,  also,  the  images  of  their  ances- 
placed.'and  the  foous  or  fireplace,  which 
a  sacred  character,  Iwing  dedicated  to  the 
each  family.     (Vtd   Focos.) 
\Lx.  Wings,  were  small  apartments  or  rccesa- 
Ifae  Urft  and  right  sides  of  the  atrium  '• 
Tablinom  was,  in  all  probabilitVp  a  recess  or 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  atrium,  opposite  the 
'V«ding  into  the  hall,  and  avqs  regarded  as  part 
atrium.     It  contained  the  family  records  and 
|?e»  " 

Tith  ihc  lahlinum.  the  Roman  house  appears  to 
on^inaliy  ceased ;  and  the  sleeping-rooms 
probably  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  atrium. 
Wtuin  the  airium  and  its  surronndiog  rooms 
naed  fur  iho  reception  of  clt(jnls  and  other 
visiter?,  it  became  necessary  lo  inc^rcase  the 
r  Llie  house,  and  the  following  rooms  were 
ingly  added : 


4.^  — S.  (*!.,  9.)  — 9.  (Oammre  Hnret.,  Cann.,  TlUi^ 

"      .  •d  Vri^.,  JEn..  t,  7»  ;  iii„353.)  — 5.  (RoraC.^ 

-Juv.,  rii.,7,  91.)  — 0.  (nj  AO,  li..  U;  t.,  1, 

Bpiat  .  [..  1-,  87.— Awum.  in  (^ir.,  Pra  Mil..  \t. 

(Ammo  ,  I.  c.)— 0.  (Juv  ,  vtii..  Iff.— .Mart.,  li..  HO,) 

f .,  ¥1..  4.)~11.  (Titmr..  *i ,  i.—pMiJiM,  i.  ».— PKn^ 


6.  Favckk  Appear  to  have  be^n  passages,  whick 
passed  from  the  atrium  lo  tho  peristylium  or  interi- 
or of  the  housed 

7.  pERisTYLrcM  was  in  its  general  form  like  the 
atrium,  but  it  w*as  one  third  greater  in  breadth, 
measured  transversely,  than  in  length.'  It  was  a 
court  open  to  the  sky  m  the  middle ;  the  open  pait, 
which  was  surroanded  by  columns,  was  larger  than 
the  impluvium  in  the  atrium,  and  was  frequently 
decorated  with  flowers  and  alirubs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  which  are  next  to 
be  noticed,  varied,  ns  has  been  remarked,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the  owner. 
It  iSf  therefore,  impossible  to  assign  to  thetn  any 
regular  place  in  the  bouse. 

1.  CusiouLA,  bed-chambers,  appear  to  have  been 
usually  stnalL  Ttiere  were  separate  cubicula  for 
the  day  and  night  [nihcula  dturna  et  noclurad*)i 
the  latler  were  also  called  dormUorU*  Vitruviua' 
recommends  that  they  should  face  the  east,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rising  sun.  They  sometimes  had  a 
small  anterooio,  which  was  called  by  the  Greek 
name  of  TrpnKoiruv.* 

3.  Triclixia  are  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 

3.  CEci,  from  the  Grefik  oUo^.  were  spacious  halls 
or  saloons  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  were  fre- 
quently used  as  triclinia.  They  were  lo  have  the 
same  proportions  as  triclinia,  but  were  to  bo  more 
spacious,  on  account  of  having  columns,  which  tri> 
clinla  had  not.^  VJiruvtus  mentions  four  kinds  ol 
(Eci : 

(I  )  The  Tcirastylf,  which  needs  no  farther  de- 
scription.    Four  columns  supported  the  roof. 

(2.)  The  CorintMd.n,  which  possessed  only  one 
row  uf  columns,  supporting  the  architrave  {cpistylt- 
urn),  cornice  (coronn),  and  a  vaulted  roof. 

(3  )  The  JE^yptuin^  which  was  more  splendid 
and  more  like  a  hasilica  than  a  Corinthian  Irieltni- 
um.  In  iUn  .'Egyptian  ecus,  the  pillars  supported  a 
gallery  with  paved  Hoor^  which  formed  a  walk  ronrd 
the  apartment;  and  upon  these  pillars  others  were 
placed,  a  fourtii  part  less  in  height  than  the  lower, 
which  surrounded  tho  roof.  Between  the  upper 
columns  windows  were  inserted. 

(4.)  The  Cyzicene  (KuCu>?»'of)  appears  in  the  lime 
of  Vitruvius  to  have  been  seldom  used  in  Italy. 
These  feci  were  meant  for  summer  use.  looking  to 
the  north,  and,  if  possible,  facing  gardens,  to  which 
they  opened  by  folding  doors.  Pliny  Imd  cfici  of 
this  kind  in  his  villa. 

4.  EiKDR.«,  which  appear  to  hare  been  in  form 
much  the  same  as  the  leci,  for  Vitruvius'  speaks  of 
ihe  exedrm  in  connexion  with  <eci  quadrati,  worn 
rooms  for  conversation  and  the  other  purposes  of 
society.'  They  served  the  same  purposes  as  the 
exedrie  in  the  Thermie  and  Gymnasia,  which  were 
semicircular  moms  with  seats  for  philosophers  and 
others  to  converse  tn."    (Vid.  B.tTHs,  p.  15S.) 

6,  6,  7.  PiAACorMECA,  Bibmothkca,  and  Ualinc- 
UM  {ttid.  Baths),  arc  treated  of  in  separate  articles. 

8.  CuLiNA,  the  kitchen.  The  food  was  originally 
cooked  in  tho  atrium,  as  has  been  already  stated ; 
hut  the  progress  of  refinement  afterward  led  to  the 
uso  of  RfLOiher  part  of  the  house  for  this  purpose, 
[n  the  kitchen  of  Pansa's  house,  uf  which  a  ground- 
plan  is  given  below,  a  stove  for  stews  and  similar 
preparations  was  found,  very  much  like  the  char- 
coal stoves  used  in  the  present  day.  (See  wood- 
cut )  Before  it  He  a  knife,  a  strainer,  and  a  kind 
of  frying-pan  with  four  spherical  cavities,  as  if  it 
were  meant  lo  cook  eggs. 

In  this  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  many  others  at  Pom- 

1.  (VitriT..  Ti..  1)— 9.  (VitroT.,  Ti..  H.)— 3.  (Plio.,  Ep,  i  .  >.) 
—4.  (M^  v.,  6.— Pliu.,  H.  N..  xi«.,  17.)— 5.  {ti.,  7.)— «.  (Hin., 
Bp,,  11-  17.»— 7.  (VttniT.,in.,  4.)-8.  (vi,,5.)— B.  (Clc.,  Do  Nm. 
Deor.,  i.,  0.  — Id.,  Da  Ont.,UJ.,  5.)— 10.  (Vicrar,  t.,  11. ~U., 
Tii.,  ».> 
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there  are  paintings  or  the  Lares  or  domestic 
I,  under  whoso  cam  the  provisions  and  alJ  the 
mraking  uteniiUa  werv  placed. 

9.'  Ci-BNACOLA  properly  signified  rooms  to  dine  in ; 
but  after  it  became  the  fashion  to  dine  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  bouse,  the  whole  of  the  rooms  above  Iho 
frround-flaor  were  called  catmcula,^  and  henco  Fes- 
tUS  wy9,  "  Canaeula  dtcutUur,  ad  giue  acaJts  asccndi- 
li*r."*  Afl  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  were  of 
difTerent  heights,  and  eometiines  reached  to  the 
roof,  oil  the  rooms  on  the  upper  story  could  not  be 
united  wiUi  one  another,  and,  consequently,  dilTer- 
ent  Mis  of  stairs  would  be  acedeU  to  cunnecc  them 


with  the  lower  part  of  the  bouse,  as  we  and  lo  hi 
the  case  in  houses  at  Pompeii.  Somettines  Umj 
stairs  had  no  connexion  with  the  lower  part  of 
house,  but  ascended  at  once  from  the  street.' 
Homo  the  hightst  floors,  aa  already  remarked  \j\ 
516),  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor.' 

10.  DtiCTA  wa»  an  apartment  used  for  dfttnc  n^j 
and  for  the  other  pur|>o6es  of  life.'    It  appMn 
have  been  smaller  than  the  triclinium.     !Dueia 
also  the  name  given  by  Phny*  to  rooms  ooniaini 
three  or  four  1^-chambers  {mincula).     PI 
houses  or  summer-houses  are  also  called  duelc* 

11.  SoLABU,  properly  places  for  baskiag  io 
sun.  were  terraces  on  the  tops  of  houses.'    In 
time  of  Seneca  the  l(oman3  fonned  artificial 
dens  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  which  coot 
even  fruit-trees  and  fish-iwnds.^ 

Tlio  two  woodcuts  annexed  represent  two  m 
of  houses  at  Pompeii.  The  first  is  the  atnoa 
what  IS  usually  called  the  house  of  the  Qu 
Ttie  view  is  taken  near  the  entrance-hall  faciafi 
tablinum,  through  which  the  cultimns  of  the 
style  and  Itic  garden  are  seen.  This  atrium,  whi 
is  a  specimen  of  what  Viiruvius  calls  the 
ian,  is  surrounded  by  various  rooms,  and  is 
fully  painted  with  arabesque  designs  upua  red; 
yellow  gro\inds. 


The  next  woodeut  represents  the  atritmi  of  whst 
is  usually  called  the  house  of  Ceres.  In  the  centre 
!•  Iho  impluvinm,  ami  the  passage  at  the  farther 
end  IS  the  ostium  or  entrance  hall.  As  there  are 
no  pillars  around  th«  imphivium,  this  atrium  must 
holong  to  the  kind  called  by  Vitruvius  the  Tuscan. 


^lOOunt  of  the  diflerent  rooms,  and 
yim<mnnT  of  the  alriura.  tabti- 
k.k  bMt  Uln»tratcd  by  the  houses 


i«.  Uk,  t-.  kM,  Ml.  MdUar.)-!.  (Ccmfwre 


which  have  been  disinterred  at  Pompeii. 
ground-plan  of  twu  is  accordmgly  subjoined- 
5njl  is  the  plan  of  a  house,  usually  called  the 
of  the  trdgic  poet. 

Like  most  of  the  other  houses  at  Pompeii,  it 
no  vestibnlum. according  to  the  mcamug  which' 
have  attached  to  the  word.     1.  The  ostium 
trance  hall,  which  is  six  feet  wide  and  ooar^: 
long.     Near  the  street-door  there  is  a 
large  flcrce  dog  worked  in  mosaic  on  the  pan 
and  beneath  it  is  written  Care  Cane%n. 
large  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  vesltbula 
from  the  large  openings  in  front  of  them,  tal 
L>een  shops ;  they  communicate  with  the  ei 
hall,  and  were,  therefore,  probably  occupied  by 
master  of  the  house.    2.  The  atrium,  which  is  i 
twenty-eight  feet  in  length  auC  twenty  iu  breadAj 
Its  imphiviiim  is  near  the  centre  of  the  roocn^ 
its  tluur  is  paved  with  white  tessene,  si 
hiafk.     'A    Chambers  for  the  use  of  the 
intended  for  the  reception  of  guests  who 
tied  to  claim  hospitality.    When  a  bouse  did 

I.  (Lir..  mix..  14.J— JL   (Compare    Sort.,    V 
(Plin..  Ep.,  ij.,  17.— Suet..  CUoiI..  10.)— 4.  <1 
(Dili.  SO,  tit-  1,  L^S;  7,  Ut.  I.  ■.  13,  ^  S.)— 6.  (T 
iiL.  Qti.— Id.  itt.,  ir..  33.— Sunt..  Ner.,  1:'.)— T.  (Sea,£is  Lfl-'J 
Conlr.  Eie,,  v.,  5.-»ueL,  Claud.,  10.)  ■ 
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an  boepiliiim.  or  rooms  exprcsely  fur  the  re- 
of  gneats.  thcjr  appear  to  have  hern  lod^'d 
B  attached  to  thcaihum.  (Viif.  Hospitium.} 
nnall  room  with  a  staircase  leading  up  tn  the 
nwmft.  5.  Alas.  6.  The  lahlinum.  7  The 
U.  8.  Peristyle,  with  Doric  columns  .inii  gar- 
I  the  centre.  The  large  room  on  the  richt  of 
Brwtyle  is  the  trteUimmi ;  beside  it  is  tlic  kilch- 
tnd  the  smaller  apartments  are  cubtcula  and 
roonu  for  the  use  of  (he  family. 
iKXt  woodcut  contains  the  ground-plan  of  aa 
wbicti  was  properly  a  house  not  joined  to 
boiiring  hi'iise.s  Uy  a  common  wall.*  An 
ever,  generally  contained  several  separ- 
or,  at  least,  separate  apartments  or  slio|ta, 
let  to  dtdferent  famUiea  ;  and  hence  the 
docnus  under  the  emperors  appears  to  he  ap- 
lo  the  house  where  one  family  lived,  whether 
an  insula  or  not,  and  insula  to  any  hired 
This  insula  contains  a  housc^  surTounJed 
\i»,  wliicli  belonged  Ut  the  owner,  and  were 
by  him.  The  house  itself,  whJL'h  is  usually 
ihe  house  of  Panaa,  evidently  ln■fonlJ:^^d  to 
the  prlncrpal  men  of  Pompeii.  Including  the 
,  which  is  a  third  of  the  whole  Icnt^Lh,  it  is 
300  feel  long  and  100  wide. 
Ofitium,  or  entrance  hall,  paved  with  mosaic, 
atrium.  I.  Impliivmm.  C,  Chambers 
Aide  of  the  atrium,  probably  for  the  recep- 
fQcsts.  D.  Ala.  E  Tablmum,  wliiuli  is 
to  Ihe  peristyle,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
could  t>e  seen  nt  once  ;  but  as  there  is  a 

Be  (fances),  F,  beside  it,  the  (ablinum  might 
ly  lie  closed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner 
kajnbors  by  the  fauces  and  t;iblinum,  of  which 
I  is  uncertain.  G.  Peristyle.  V,  Ala  to  the 
\e.  C.  Gubfcula  by  the  sidf  of  the  perialyle. 
iielinium.  L  (Ecus,  and  by  its  side  there  is 
leading  from  the  peristyle  to  the  garden. 
ftck  AodT  ipoatictim  osiinm)\ij  the  street.  N. 
H  Servants'  hall,  with  a  back  door  to  the 
P.  Portico  of  two  storieSt  which  proves 
lie  house  had  an  npi)er  floor  Tlie  site  of  the 
however,  is  unknown,  tliougb  it  is  thought 
li  wome  indication  of  one  in  the  passage.  M. 
kt  garden.    H.   Reservoir  for  supplying   a 

r  preceding   rooms  belonged  exeluaively  to 
*■  buutte.  bat  there  wer*)  a  good  many  apart- 
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ments  besides  m  the  insula  which  were  not  in  .ii« 
occupation,  d.  Six  shops  let  out  to  tenants.  Tlrnse 
on  the  right"  and  left  Itand  corners  were  bakers' 
ahnps,  which  coninined  mills,  ovens,  dec,  at  A.  The 
one  on  the  right  appears  to  have  been  a  large  es- 
tablishment, aa  !i  contains  many  rooms,  c  Two 
houses  of  a  very  mean  class,  having  formerly  an 
upper  story.  On  the  other  side  are  two  houses 
much  larger,  4' 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  roora» 
of  a  Roman  house,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the  (1) 
floors,  (2)  walls,  (3)  ceilings,  {A)  windows,  and  (5) 
the  mode  of  warming  the  rooms.  For  the  doors, 
md.  Janc*. 

(I.)  The  floor  (solum)  of  a  room  was  seldom 
boarded,  though  this  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times done  (Mtrata  tolo  tatulata^).  It  was  generally 
covered  with  stone  or  marble,  or  mosaics.  The 
common  floors  were  paved  %vith  pieces  of  bricks, 
tdes,  BlonCB,  tStc,  forming  a  kind  of  composition 
called  ruderatio,*  Another  kind  of  pavcmenl  was 
thai  called  oput  Sipninum,  which  was  a  kind  of 
plaster  made  of  tiles  t)caien  to  powder  and  tempered 
with  mortar.  It  derived  its  name  from  Signia,  a 
town  of  Italy,  celebrated  for  its  tiles. '  SomelimBt 
pieces  of  marblu  were  imbedded  in  a  compositioft 
ground,  which  appear  to  have  formed  the  floors 
called  by  Pliny  buritarica  or  wuhuguitinea^  and  which 
probably  gave  Uie  idea  of  mosaics.  As  these  floors 
wore  beaten  down  {pavita)  with  rammers  {Jistuc<r), 
the  word  pneimrntum  became  the  general  name  lor 
a  floor  The  kind  of  pavement  called  scalpturatum 
was  first  introduced  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Captt- 
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after  the  befilnnrngof  the  third  Punic  war,  but 
quite*  uoiiimon  in  Rome  befure  the  begin- 
ning of  Ihe  Cimbric  war*  Mosaics,  called  by  I'liny 
Utkoatront   CA(i*6oTpttTa),  ihuugh   Una   wurd  has  a 


rnre  eitenaive  tucartiag,  first  came  into  use  in  Sul- 
la's time,  who  made  one  in  the  Templu  of  Fortune 
al  Prasneale.'  Mosaic  work  wus  afterwarJ  calletl 
Mtuhum.  opus*    The  flaut-s  of  the  houses  at  Puin- 
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original  colours  in  Gc*irs  PompfianA,  3d 
plaiQ  xlv.  It  is  composed  of  rery  fine  piisxK 
Klass,  and  represents  the  chora^us,  or  master 
the  chorus,'  instniniing  the  actors  in  their  pani 
still  more  extraordinary  ntosaic  pamting  was 
covered  in  Pompeii  in  1831 :  it  u  supposed  tai 
resent  the  battle  of  Issus.^ 

(a.)  The  inner  walla  (parieies)  of  private 
were  frequently  lined  with  slaba  of  marble,* 
were  more  usually  covered  by  paintingB,  which 
the  tiino  of  Augustus  were  made  up'in  ibe 
themselves.    The  prevalence  of  this  practice  li 
tested  not  oidy  by  Pliny,'  but  also  by  the 
stance  that  even  the  small  houses  m  Pompeii 
IKiintings  u|>on  their  walls.    The  following 
which  represents  the  side  of  a  wall  at  Pc 
one  of  ilie  simplest  but  most  coounon 
eumpartinenls  are  usually  filled  with  figures 


peii  arc  frequently  coinposnd  of  niosaioH,  which  are 
usually  formed  of  lijark  frets  on  a  white  ground,  or 
white  ones  en  a  bln>3k  ground,  though  some  of  thorn 
are  in  coloured  marbles.  Tlie  matt-riala  of  which 
they  are  generally  formed  arc  small  pieces  of  red 
and  white  marble  and  red  lile,  set  in  a  very  fine 
cement,  and  laid  upon  a  deep  bed  of  mortar,  which 
served  as  a  base.  The  three  examples  here  given, 
which  are  taken  from  houses  al  Pompeii,  wUl  con- 
vey a  general  idea  of  ihcir  fonn  and  appearance. 


Mosaic  pavements,  however,  have  been  disnovcr- 
C(!  at  Pompeii,  which  represetit  figures  and  scenes 
of  actual  life,  and  are.  in  reality.  jHctures  in  mosaic. 
Onn  of  the  most  bcauiirul  of  these  is  given  in  iis 


lie   jifHural   ap|i**ijranne  of  the   walls  ni4y 

seen  from  the  woodcuts  at  p.  462.  .518.     .Subjicoa 

'  nil  kinds  were  chosen  fur  painting  on  the  walls, 

,  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Museo  Bor 

dell,  Mazois,  A-c*    The  colours  seem  usually 

j  have  been  laid  upon  a  dry  ground,  but  were 

times  laid  upon  it  wet,  as  in  the  modern  fn 

painting  {coiorcs  udo  trctorio  indaccrt^).     The  Wl 

also  appear  tu  liave  been  sometimes  kixtm 

with  raised  fibres,  or  a  species  of  bas-relief 

in  Uctorio  alnoli  inciuderf'),  and  vomelimtt 

mosaics.' 

(3.)  The  ceilings  seem  originally  to  have  beeal 
uncovered,  the  beams  which  supported  the  roof  i 
the  upper  story  being  visible.    Afterward 
were  placed  across  these  beams  at  certam  iol 
leaving  hollow  spaces,  called  iacunaria  or  iaat 
which  were  frequently  covered  with  gold  ana  m 
and  sometimes  with  paintings.*    There  wu 
arched    ceiling   in   common   use,   called  Camai 
which  is  described  in  a  separate  arliclc. 

(4.)  The  Uoraan  houses  had  few  windows 
trie).  The  principal  apartments,  the  alrium, 
style,  Ac,  were  lighted,  as  we  have  s*^en, 
above,  and  the  cubicula  and  other  small 
generally  derived  their  light  from  them,  and 
from  windows  luokmg  into  the  street.  'ITie  rt> 
only  on  the  upper  story  seem  to  have  been  usu 
lighted  by  windows.'  Very  few  houses  m 
have  windows  on  tlie  ground-floor  opening 
street,  though  there  is  an  exception  to  thiftj 
htmse  of  the  tragic  poei,  which  has  aUt 
the  grnund-floor.  Even  in  this  case,  hoi 
windows  arc  not  near  the  ground  as  in  a 
house,  but  are  six  feet  six  inches  above 
pavement,  which  is  raised  one  foot  seven* 
alK>ve  the  centre  of  the  street.  Tlie  windowil 
small,  being  hardly  three  feet  by  two;  and  aX 
side  there  is  a  wooden  frame,  in  which  iho  wii ' 
or  shutter  might  be  moved  backward  or  forwi 
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?r  part  of  the  wall  is  occupied  by  a  row  of 
fl  four  feet  and  a  half  hii^h.  The  follovting 
r.  prf-=f^i;t5  part  of  the  wall,  with  aperlurea 
»ws  .tl'iHt:  ii.  as  it  appears  from  ihn  street. 
g  upiMi  the  wall  i»  moilt>rn,  and  )&  only 
era  to  preserve  it  from  the  weather. 
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intlows  ap[)ear  ortgiiially  to  have  been 
piMiings  in  ibe  wall,  closed  by  means  of 
which  frequently  had  two  leaves  (hi/ore* 
).  whence  Ovid"  says, 
AdapcTtafuil,  jjart  altera  clausa  fcncstne.'* 
ire,  for  this  reason,  fuiid  to  be  joined  when 

shut.'  Windows  wure  altio  sometimes 
>y  a  kind  of  latlice  or  trellis- work  c^/o/An). 
monies  by  network,  to  prevent  serpents  and 
liuus  reptiles  from  getting  in.* 
rani,  however,  windows  were  made  of  a 
ent  iitono,  called  lapia  apraUans  (mica }, 
15  fir^t  found  in  Htepania  Citerior,  and  af- 
in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and  Afnca ; 
beat  came  from  Spain  and  Cappadocia.  It 
ily  split  into  the  thinnest  laniinte,  but  no 
Id  JKcn  discovered,  says  Pliny,  above  five 
.•  Windows  made  of  this  stone  were  called 
■  '  Windows  made  of  glass  (rtV; urn)  are 
pilioned  by  I^^clantius,^  but  the  discoveries 
IBii  prove  that  glass  was  used  fur  windows 
fe  early  emperors,  as  frames  of  glass  and 
mdows  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 


pc  rooms  were  heated  in  winter  in  diflerent 
Mt  Ibe  Romans  had  no  stoves  like  ours. 
Icula,  triclinia,  and  other  rooms,  which  were 
f  K>r  Winter  use.  were  built  in  that  purt  of 
k  upon  which  the  sun  shuno  mtp^l ;  and  in 
f  liinoieof  Italy  this  frequently  cn.iblcd  them 
Isv  With  any  artificial  mode  of  xvnrmin^  the 
'Rooms  exposed  to  the  sun   in  llii»  way 

E times  callcti  fttliucarnini*  The  rooms 
times  heateti  hy  hut  air,  which  was  in- 
f  means  of  pipes  from  a  furnace  bcluw,' 
I  frtnucnily  by  porlablt;  furnaces  or  braziers 
jin  which  coal  or  charcoal  was  burned. 
jCKJcuLs.  p.  14-S,  447.)  'i'lie  carmnuM  was  also 
Vf  stove,  in  wtiich  wood  upfioars  to  have 
tally  buincd.  and  probablv  only  differed  from 

ti  in  being  larger  ami  fiX'd  to  one  place'" 
n  a  subivct  of  much  dbt^^pntu  among  niod- 
»rs.  whether  the  Romans  had  chimneys  for 
loir  the  smoke.  From  mnny  passages  in 
■ntors,  it  certainly  appears  that  rooms  usu- 
!n<i  chimneys,  hut  that  the  smoke  escaiicd 
Ifhe  Windows,  doors,  and  openings  in  llic 
t  chimneys  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
nknown  to  the  ancients/*  as  some  are 
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said  to  hare  been  found  in  the  rains  of  ancfeal 
buildmgA.^ 

HYACi'NTHIA  {TnKhBia),  a  great  national  fes- 
tival, celebrated  every  year  at  Amyclm  hy  ih»'  Amy* 
clcwans  and  Spartans.  The  ancient  wniers  who 
mention  this  ftativnl  do  not  agree  in  the  name  of 
the  divinity  in  whose  honour  it  was  held:  some 
say  tliat  it  was  the  Amyclfean  or  the  Carncan  Apol> 
io  ;  Others,  thai  it  was  the  Amycl^ean  hero  Hyaoin- 
thus;  a  third  and  more  probable  statement  asiiigns 
the  fcAtivnl  tn  the  Amycla^an  Apollo  and  Hyacintbus 
together.  This  Amycliean  Apollo,  however,  with 
whom  HyaeinthuB  was  assimilated  in  later  times, 
must  not  lie  confoundt^l  with  Apollo,  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Dorians. '  The  festival  was  railed 
after  the  youthful  hero  Hyacinthu?,  who  evidently 
derived  his  name  from  tlie  Ilowcr  Hvacinlh  (the 
emblem  of  death  anions?  the  ancient  Greeks],  and 
whom  Apollo  accidentally  struck  dead  with  a  quoit. 
The  Ilyncinthia  lastel  for  three  days,  and  begnn  on 
the  lonirest  day  of  the  ."spartan  month  Ilecaiom- 
liens  (the  Attic  Iiccatomba?on'},  at  ibc  lime  when 
the  tender  fluwt-rs,  oppressed  by  the  heal  of  the 
sun,  drooped  their  lan^iid  heads.  On  the  first  and 
last  day  of  the  ll>acinthia  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  dead,  and  the  death  of  Hyacinihus  was  la* 
mented.  During  these  two  days  nobody  wore  any 
garlands  at  the  repasts,  nor  took  bread,  hut  only 
cakes  and  similar  things,  and  tio  pa?ans  were  sung 
in  praise  of  A|>ollo ,  and  when  the  solemn  repasta 
were  over,  everybody  went  home  in  the  greatest 
([uiet  and  order.  This  serious  and  melancholy 
character  was  foreign  to  all  the  other  festivals  of 
ApoUo.  The  second  day,  however,  was  wholly 
spent  in  public  rejoicings  and  amusements.  Amy* 
dm  was  visited  hy  numbers  of  strangers  (raiiv)i>pif 
ti^ioAo/of  itai  firyd}.ij)y  and  boys  played  the  cithara 
or  sang  tn  the  accampautment  of  the  flute,  and  cel- 
ebrated m  anapa'siR*  metres  the  praise  of  ApoUo^ 
while  others,  in  splendid  attire,  performed  a  horse- 
race ill  the  lhi.^alre.  This  horserace  is  probably  the 
t'tyuv  mentioned  hy  Siralio.*  After  this  race  ihere 
followed  a  number  of  choruses  of  youths,  conducted 
by  a  x^fMTrrtio^,^  in  which  some  of  their  national 
songs  {frnxf^pio  iroif/fiaTa)  were  sung.  During  the 
9ong3  of  these  choruses,  dancers  performed  some 
of  the  ancient  and  simple  movements  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  flute  and  the  song.  The  Spar- 
tatt  and  Amyclafon  maidens,  aAer  this,  riding  in 
chariots  made  of  wicker-work  {KuvaSpn),  and  splcn- 
didly  adorned,  peifoniied  a  beautiful  procession. 
Numerous  sacrifices  were  also  ofTfred  on  this  day, 
and  the  citizens  kept  open  house  for  their  friers 
and  relatives  ;  and  even  slaves  were  allowed  to  en- 
joy themselves.*  One  of  the  favourite  meals  on 
this  occasion  was  called  Komc.  and  is  described  by 
^fotpi8'  as  consisting  of  rake,  bread,  meat,  raw 
herbs,  broth,  figs,  desert,  and  the  seeds  of  lupine. 
Some  ancient  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia.  apply  to  the  whole  festival  such  ephhets  as 
can  oidy  bi'  used  iii  regard  to  the  second  day  ;  fui 
instance,  when  Utey  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  srlen^ 
nity.  Macrobius'  sialics  that  the  Amyclaans  wure 
ehopleia  of  ivy  at  the  Ilyarinihia,  which  caa  only 
lie  true  if  it  be  understood  of  the  second  day.  The 
inrorreclness  of  these  writers  is,  however,  m  some 
degree,  excused  by  the  fact  that  the  siKJond  day 
fimned  the  pnnclpal  part  of  the  festive  season,  as 
appears  from  the  description  of  Didymits.  and  as 
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may  also  lie  inforred  from  Xenophon.'  who  makes 
(lie  pa:an  ilio  principal  part  of  the  HyAcinttiia.     Ttte 
great  importance  attached  to  this  festival  b_v  the 
AmyclB'Siis  aiiiJ  Larcdirmoniana  in  sef-n  from  the 
fact  that  the  Arnyclgeans,  even  when  they  tiad  ta- 
ken the  field  against  an  enemy,  always  relumed 
-'    on  the  approach  of  the  season  of  the  Hya- 
13,  that  they  might   not  he  obliged   to  neg- 
ts  rclcbration,'  and  Ihnt  the  I^ccdaMiumians 
ne  occasion  concluded  a  truce  of  forty  days 
'\\v  town  of  Eira.  merely  lo  be  able  to  return 
and  celebrate  the  mttional  festival ;'  and  that, 
caty  wHn  Sparla,  B.C.  421,  the  Athenians,  m 
o  show  th£ir  goodwill  towards  Sparta,  prnm- 
'very  yeai  lo  attend  the  celebration   of  the 
•nihia.* 

YAOINTin/R  {{u'lKtvOcr),  a  plant.  "  The  v.i- 
f  of  ihc  poets,"  observes  Adams,  "  wouJd  seem 
in  some  places  to  be  referable  lo  the  Gladiolus  com- 
iHunit,  and  in  others  to  the  Delphinium  Ajads,  or 
Larkspur.  Matthioltia  and  Spren^l  concur  in  hold- 
ing the  t'oiCii'dfef  of  Dioscoridea  to  be  the  Hyann- 
tkut  Orientalis.  The  •  Vatcinia'  of  Virgil  was  most 
priibahly  the  Drlphixitim  ajarix.  The  ypazTii  vuicii>- 
ftff  of  Theocritus  was  no  doubt  ihe  same."* 

II.  A  precious  stone,  about  which  considerable 
doubt  prevails.  Dc  Lact  iliinks  it  was  some  spceiea 
of  Amettiytit  *  Salmaslos,  on  the  other  hand,  &u|?- 
poses  it  to  have  been  our  Ruby,  which  the  Persians 
and  Arabians  still  call  Yacut,  a  name  derived  from 
vi'tKivBoc.  "This  njime,  however/*  observes  Dr. 
MtMire,  "  may  have  been  used  with  as  liule  discrim- 
ination as  that  of  ruby  is  at  )ircsent,  to  de«igna(o 
several  verj-  difTcreiit  minerals,  and  among  them 
may  be  some  that  aru-  siiU calhd  nyacinlb  ;  as  sev- 
eral varieties  of  zircon,  and  the  Hyacinth  of  Com- 
postella,  a  red  femigmnus  <]uartz.  Jameson  enu- 
merates several  difTcrcnl  minerals  besides  zircon 
t.i  which  the  naniH  llyacmth  has  been  apphed  ;  and 
be  appears  to  think  iJiat  the  ancient  Hyacinth  was 
either  amethyst  or  sapphire.'" 

•HVALOEIDES  (va?.oetd^c\  a  precious  stone. 
Sir  J.  Hill  remarks,  that  it  had  been  supposed  lo  be 
the  Axlfria,  the  Iris,  the  Lapis  MpcrnUnx,  and  the 
Diamond.  All  thai  he  can  determine  respecting  it 
K%  that  it  is  the  Aatriox  of  Plinv.  {Vtd.  Astbius  )■ 
*HYAI.US  (I'rtP.of)  Glass.  (Vid.  Vitrcm.) 
'THPEiiE  VPKAW  {I'f.ptuc  ypa<^{i).  This  action 
was  the  primipal  remedy  prescribed  by  the  Atlic  law 
for  wanton  and  conluiiiclious  injury  to  the  person, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  indecent  fdi  a/o^npoupjf'af) 
or  other  assaults  {6ia  T^.TiyCiv).  If  the  ofTence  were 
of  jho  former  kind,  it  would  always  be  available 
when  the  sulTerer  was  a  minor  of  ciiher  sex  (for 
the  consent  of  the  infant  was  tninialerial),  or  when 
un  adult  female  was  forcibly  vi«Uited  :  and  this  pro- 
tection was  extended  lo  all  conditions  of  life,  wheth- 
er bond  or  free'  The  legal  representative  {Atl^MOf), 
ho^vever,  of  such  person  might,  if  he  pleased,  con- 
sider the  injury  as  a  private  rather  than  a  pnhlic 
wroiig,and  sue  for  t'iiiiapes  in  a  civil  action.  (I'irf. 
BIAIQN  AlKH.)  V  ith  respect  to  common  assanll.'*, 
a  prosecution  of  this  kind  weenis  to  have  been  al- 
lOM-abie  only  when  the  object  f«f  a  wanton  attack 
was  a  free  person,'*  as  the  essence  of  the  offence 
lay  in  its  contumely,  and  a  slave  could  incur  no 
degradation  by  receiving  a  blow,  though  the  injury. 
if  slight,  might  enlitle  the  master  lo  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  battery  {alKla).  or.  if  serious,  for  the 
loss  of  his  services  (ciJ.  UAABH2  AlKH),  in  a  pri- 

1.  (Xco.,  Hellen.i  tv,.5.  4  II.— CociiMrfl  Agesil.,  S,  17.)— 3. 
(X«n.,  Hellen.,  it.,  S,  V  II-— Pnni.,  iiL,  10,  ^  I.)— 3.  (PaD«.,  iv., 
19,  ♦  J.t— 4.  (ThDfvd.,  ».,  23.)-4.  (II..  liv.,  318.— Theocnt.,  Id., 
I.— Theiiphrart..  it.  P.,  vi.,  8.— Dioico!..  if..  03.— Ail»mi,  Ap- 
IMOiU  f.  V.)— a.  (Ail«n»,  A|>peod^».  T.^— 7.  (Mt  iic'a  Aiui.Min- 
BitiliVy.  II.  109.)— 8.  (AJanu,  Ajipend.,  m.  ».\  -».  (OemoatlL,  c 
Hcid..MtU,  li.)-]0.  (AmtoL.Rttet.,  ii.,M} 
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vale  lawsuit.'    These  two  last-meotiuoc 
miglit  also  bo  resorted  to  by  a  free  cU 
snuilarly  outraged  m  his  uwn  person,  if 
more  desirous  of  obtaining  conipen.«kati(m  ftir 
wrong,  than  the  mere  punisliment  of  ihe  ut 
doer,  as  the  penalty  mcurred  by  Uie  defendant] 
the  public  prosecution  accrued  to  the  state,  an<l : 
to  the  plaintiff     A  tine  also  of  a  thousand  drarlii 
forfeited  by  the  prosecutor  upon  his  rehnqui^t 
his  suit  or  failing  lo  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fiflUj 
the  dicasts,  may  have  contributed  to  render 
of  this  kind  le»s  froqueoc,  and  partly  acnniol 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  speeches  rdtl 
upon  this  subject.     If,  however,  the  ca&e  fw 
prosecultnn  was  both  strong  and  cJear,  the  P:t 
atTbrtlcd  by  the  public  action  was  prompt  and 
ijent.     Besides  the  legitimate  protectors  of  »i 
and  children,  any  Athenian  citizen,  m  the 
ment  of  his  full  franchise,  might  volunteer  an 
cusatiun  :  (he  declarulion  was  laid  before  ibei 
muilietafi,  who,  except  it  were  hindered  by 
dmary  public  business,  were  Imund  not  to  dc£vl 
trial  before  the  Heliua  beyond  a  muntti.    TbOj 
vpnly  of  the  sentence  extended  to  ronfiftcaliaB 
death  ;  and  if  the  latter  were  awarded,  the 
nal  was  executed  on  the  same  day  :  if  a  fine 
imposed  upon  him.  he  was  allowed  but  a  penn 
eleven  days  for  its  payment,  and  if  the  objtol] 
his  assault  were  a  free  person,  he  was  impr 
Ull  the  claim  of  the  state  was  liquidated.' 

•HYDIIARG'YRUS  (Wpa>yi/)Of ).  _  Qui 
is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  ami 
under  the  name  of  fluid  silver  (ap)-wpof  x^toO. 
nature,  however,  as  Dr.  Moore  rcnaarks,  d«* 
seem  tu  have  been  much  understood  even  four 
turics  later ;  for  Pliny  distinguishes  between 
silver,  **  Argeatum  n'rurn,"   and  the  liqiut!  sill 
Hydrargipni^  jjrocured,  by  processes  which  hei 
scrtbes,  from  minium,  or  native  cinnabar. 

HVDUAULA  (i'(JpatAi7f),  an  Organist.    A« 
ing  to  an  author  quoted  by  Athenstis,"  tlic  Ihtfj 
ganist  was  Ctraihios  of  Alexandres,  who  lived  ■( 
B.C.  200.     He  evidently  luok  the  idea  of  his 
from  the  Syrinx  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  niusicill 
sirument  of  the  highest  aniifjuity  among  theGi 
His  object  being  lo  employ  a  row  of  pipes  of 
size,  and  capable  of  emitting  the  most  powcfftll 
well  as  the  softest  sounds,  be  contrived  the  ni( 
of  adapting  keys  with  levers  {uyKuviaKOi),  and 
lierforaled  sliders  (Trw^aru),  to  open  and  shut 
mouths  of  the  pipes  {yXuaG6Kf>fta\  a  supply  of' 
being  obtained,  without  intennisslon,  by  belloi 
which  the  pressure  of  water  performed  the 
part  which  is  fullilled  in  the  modem  organ 
weight.     On  this  account,  the  in.strument  mv^ 
by  Ctosibius  was  called  the  water-organ  {i^i^iivl 
i)Afmv7,thov   ApytifDi'*).      Its  pipes  were  paxtljTl 
bronze  (.^■a?.«fi^  upoi'pa  ;'  $ege»  aina'),  and  parilj 
reed.     The  number  of  its  stops,  aiKl,  conseqi 
of  its  rows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight,* 
that  Tertullian'  describes  it  with  reason  as 
ceedingly  complicated  instnimcni.     It  ccnUm 
use  so  late  as  the  ninth  century  of  our  era:  ifl 
year  S2fi,  a  water-organ  was  erected  hy  a  Vei 
in  the  church  of  Aquis  granura,  the  modern  Ai 
fihapelle."' 

Ttie  organ  was  well  adapted  to  gratify  tb* 
man  people  in  the  splendid  entertainmenis  pmi 
for  them  by  the  emperors  and  other  opulent 


1.  (Mrier,  Alt.  Pror..  3M.)— 3.  flVmosOi.,  I.  c— ^ 
Tiin,,  41.1—3.  (iT^  75.— fJnnipMB   Plin.,  H.  N..  "!« IW 
(Ath*ii.,  I.  o.)— 4.  (llero,  S|>int.— Viir-      -     y 
mil  loc, — Dnpbere,  iii«  Povuni.  Erdinlip 
61.— Plm..  H.  V:,  ii.,  8.-(in.,T««r 
in   Branck'*  Aaal.,  ti.,  403.)  —  T.   (Cl«......   i,-^   .4klL'' 

Cotw.,  316.)- S.  (ViiniT..  I.e.)— •-  (DcAuinu,  111— 10. 
Mdusler  Kiiclie  m  Aachftc,  p.  li.) 


fTTPOSCTAMUS. 


HYPOBOLES  GRAPHE. 


WM  TCTycnrioua  about  or^ns.  both  in  regard 
teii  musieaj  clTtx:t  and  their  mecliaoisTn.'  A 
kmiaiecoin  nf  this  emperor  in  the  nhli^h  Mu- 

isee  woikIcul)  shows  an  organ  with  a  sprig  of 


side,  and  a  man  standing  on  the  ulh^r. 
have  been  victorious  in  the  cxhihiLions 
circus  or  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  pruhubli; 
these  meilals  were  hc»towed  i]|ion  such  victors, 
hat  the  organ  was  impressed  upon  thetn  on  ac- 
of  Its  introihiction  on  such  occasions."  The 
J  fonn  01  iU(^  organ  is  also  clearly  exhibited 
pocta  by  Puhhhus  Optalinnus,  describing  the 
BDent,  and  composed  of  verses  eo  conatrut^tcd 
show  both  the  lower  part  whioh  contained  the 
the  wind  chest  which  lay  upon  it,  and  over 
the  row  of  26  pijtes.  These  are  represented  by 
which  increase  in  length  each  by  one  lec- 
ti)  the  last  hne  is  twice  as  long  as  the  6rst' 
^RL\rHOfl'I.\  {iApia^t'a)  was  one  of  the 
which  aliens  (jieroiKot)  residing  at  Athens 
perform  to  the  Athenians  at  the  P.^nathensa, 
which  it  was  probably  only  intPuiied  to  jra- 
^^■ao  them  the  recollection  that  they  were 
^^Hni,  and  not  citizens.  Tlie  hydhaphoria 
Hl^hined  only  by  the  wives  of  aliens,*  where- 
Air  daughters  had  on  the  same  occasion  to  per- 
(Uie  cKiaAn^pia  (the  earo'i"K  "^f  purasols)  to 
Ubenian  maidens,  and  their  hufrhands  the  axa- 
M  (ihe  cflrrying  of  vessels').  It  is  clear,  from 
N»rds  of  ^-Llian,  that  these  humiliatinjr  services 
not  demanded  of  the  aliens  by  the  laws  of  So- 
bat  that  they  were  introduced  at  a  later  pe- 
'  The  hydhaphoria  was  the  carrying  of  a  ves- 
ilh  water  (ifJ/./o').  which  service  the  married 
'Women  had  to  perform  to  the  married  part  of 
citi:u;ns  of  Athens,  when  they  walked  to 
of  Athena  in  the  great  procession  at  the 
• 

[A  Tl  (11^17^  ri,  iradijTtKnv).     Under  this 
IS   Stackkouse  remarks.  Theophrastus  de- 
the  .liimoia  atnsttiva,  L.,  or  Sensitive  Plant." 
.OTIOI  or  HYLEO'ROI  {vlupoi  or  v?.r}^pol) 
lined  by  Hesychius'*  as  officers  who  had  the 
itcndenre  of  forests  {CKjfv  fvltiaauv^^).    Aris- 
who  divides  all  public  officers  into  three 
(o^ai,  irrtftrXjfToi,   and   vrrep^rai),   reckons 
H  among  the  ^infie?.tjTal,  and  says  that 
they  were  called  uypovvfiot.     They  seem 
been  a  kind  of  police  for  the  protection  of 
its,  similar  to  the  (Jerman ^rWrr.     Bui  the 
tuiture  of  their  office,  or  the  particular  Greek 
where  it  existed,  are  unknown. 
I'OSCY'AMUS  {vooKi<tfio^),  a  poisonons  herb, 
Three  species  are  described  by  Dioscor- 

N«r.,  41,  M.) — 1.  (Ilifcrcamp,  De  Num.  c<5H- 

(WeraMlurf,  Poet.  I.«t.  Mm.,  r.  ii.,  n.  SIH-liai.) 

Owni.,  ill.,  i5.)  — 5.   {Vid.  .^Itan,  V.  II.,  *i.,  1, 

»••  mAn.  —  Harwjcrml.,  i.  T.  2:ico#<*i>p«i.] — S. 

,  HeUvn.  AlttfU.,  [.,  i.,  n.  23U.  dec— Potitui.  Li^. 

■7.  (jLrMuph.,  En-tf>».   .38.)— H.  <c:>.nirnr«  Mour* 

kica.  t  ■!.)— 0.  (Tluophrut.,  H.  P..  ir.,  S.>— 10. 

apftre  Suidu,  ■.  ▼.)— 12.  (Folit.,  n.,  i.) 


ides,  wtiich  Sprengcl  makes  to  bo  the  Hwucyamtu 
rcJiculatuf^  H.  aurnm,  and  H.  alhtu.  "  Upon  what 
ground."*  he  rejects  the  H.  nigcr,"  ohsen'es  .^dDms, 
"  as  applying  to  the  tirt^t  B[>ec)es,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend.  The  H.  nigrr  now  grows  wild  in 
Britain  ;  but,  considering  the  situations  in  which  it 
is  found,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  brought 
thither  bv  the  Romans."' 

HVPERKMEROS,     (Vid.  Exbcbyia.) 

HVPERESIA.     iVid.  HvpEFtTEs.) 

Hi^PE'KE'i'ES  {irrmpi-nj^:).  This  M'ord  is  derivod 
from  ipiaau,  epirt/f,  and,  therefore,  originally  signi^ 
fies  a  rower  ;  but  in  later  times  the  word  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  soldiers  or  marines,  applied  to 
lite  whole  body  of  persons  who  iwrfuruicd  any  ser- 
vice in  a  vessel.*  In  a  still  wider  sense,  v-Ttjpinn 
was  applied  to  any  person  who  acted  as  the  assise 
ant  of  another,  and  performed  manual  labour  fur 
him,  whetlier  in  sacred  or  profane  tilings,'  whence 
Itie  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  vvitt- 
slave.*  Hence,  also,  the  name  vjnjpeTai  was  some- 
times given  to  those  men  by  whom  the  hophtewere 
accompanied  when  they  look  the  fiehl,  and  who  car- 
ried tbe  luggage,  the  provisions,  and  the  shield  of 
the  hoplitae.'  The  more  common  name  for  this  ser 
vant  of  the  hoplitse  was  OKtvO^opa^. 

At  Athens  the  name  vrrnpirrj^,  or  the  abstract 
v-jn^peaia,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  whole 
class  of  officers.  Aristotle*  divides  all  puhhc  offices 
into  three  classes :  ^pxat  or  magistracies,  crtfiiMnu 
or  administnitions,  and  vrrqpujiaL  or  services.  Now 
all  public  officers  at  Athena,  in  as  far  as  they  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  the  executom  of 
its  w-ill,  were  appointed  hy  the  pi-ople  itself  or  by 
the  senate;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  sub- 
altern military  officers,  we  never  find  ihat  one  pulv 
lie  ofHcer  was  appointed  by  another.  A  public  offi- 
cer, tiierefore,  when  he  appointed  another  person  to 
perform  the  lower  or  more  meclianical  parts  of  hia 
office,  could  not  raise  hini  to  the  rank  of  a  public 
officer,  but  merely  engaged  him  as  his  servant  (vstt"' 
pirTtg),  and  on  his  own  responsibility.  These  wtt- 
fUTfiL,  thercjbre,  were  not  public  officera,  properly 
speaking,  but  only  in  as  far  as  they  took  a  part  In 
the  functions  of  such  officers.  The  original  and 
characterislic  difTerence  between  them  and  real  pub- 
lic officers  was,  that  the  former  received  salaries, 
while  the  latter  had  none.  Among  the  vvrtpirat 
were  reckoncf!  the  lover  classes  of  scribes  {vid. 
Gbamuatkl's),  heralds,  messengers,  the  ministera 
of  the  Eleven,  and  others.  This  class  of  persons, 
ns  might  I>e  supposed,  did  not  enjoy  any  high  de- 
gree of  estimation  at  Athens,'  and  from  Aristotle* 
It  13  clear  that  they  were  not  always  Athenian  citi- 
zens, but  sometimes  slaves. 

•HVPEKICUM  {vTTcptKGv),  a  species  of  Sjaiut 
John's  Won,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining to  what  particular  species  it  belongs.  Sib- 
thoTp  prefers  the  H.  erispum ;  Sprengel  the  taTbatuMf 
Jacqu.' 

HYPETIOON.     {Vid.  HopBE.  Grkkk,  p.  615  ) 

HYPELiTU  VNl  S  {iTFiOwoO.    i  Vtd.  Eothvnk.) 

'TIIOUaAHl  rPA*H  (I'rrofioA^f  ypa^^).  Of  this 
aelioirwe  leara  from  the  Lex.  Rhet.  that  it  was  one 
of  the  many  institutions  calculated  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  Attic  descent,  and  preferred  againbl  per- 
sons suspected  of  having  been  supposiinious  chil- 
dren. If  this  fact  was  established  at  the  trial,  the 
pretended  citizen  was  reduced  to  slavery,  and  hta 
properly  confiscated. 
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1.  (I>ii»ror.,  W.,  <!»,— Adann,  Apt*iMJ.,  f-  r,)  — 3.  iThurytS., 
vi..  31,  with  G<lll«r*t  note.— Ut-miwth..  c.  Pt»lrr|.,  p.  1214.  ISlfV, 
4c-— Pol)-t>..  Y..  lOB.)  — 3.  (PoUui,  Oiioin..  i.,  1.  JO.  — lU.  ib^ 
tiii.,  10.)— 4.  (Ctuarchinap.  Alhen.,  vi.p.  1167. — VatnjUkTf  Prt(, 
lui.  Til.,  9,  8.— Hr«ych.,  t  ».)—».  (B«»rkli,  Staiitdt.,  i.,  p  WH. 
—X»n^  Oyrnp.,  ii  ,  I,  St.)  — «.  (PoJii.,  ri,  5.1—7.  (P.,U.i«, 
Owwi.,  ru,  31.)— B.  (Polit.,  it.,  18.)— 9.  <Dto«Mjr.,  ui.,  WIV.\ 


HrSTRIX. 


JANTA. 


I 


ITYPOCAUSTUM.    (Vid.  Datbs,  p.  151.) 
HY PODKMA.     (  Vid.  Calcbc*.) 
HVPOGE'UM.     (Vid.  CoNDiTomon.) 

•  HVPOGLOSSON  ( i :7n7?.«o<jov ).  a  plant,  the 
Hujciyi  hypofrlosium,  a'^curding  to  Mdtibiolus  and 
Sprengpl* 

HYPOGRAMMATEUS.    (Vid.  GuAMmxrMVB.) 

♦HYPOLA'JS  ivTTo}j>U),  a  bird  mPDiionPd  hy  Ar- 
istotle, and  tlic  name  ofwUictt  Gaza  translates  into 
I^tin  by  Cumca  Gesner  inclines  to  the  opinion 
lliat  It  is  the  Titlark,  or  Anthtit  pratcnsis,  Bech^tein  * 

HYPOMOSlA.  iVid.  Diaitetai.  p  354;  Pick, 
p.  3M  ) 

HYPORCHE'MA  (it-Vt^^)  vraa  a  lively  kind  of 
mimic  dance  which  accompanied  the  »ong9  used  in 
ihc  worship  of  ApoUo,  especially  amung  the  Dorians. 
It  was  performed  hy  men  and  women  '  A  chonifl 
of  singera  al  the  fcdttvnla  of  Apollo  usaally  danced 
around  the  altar,  while  several  other  perstins  were 
appomted  to  accompany  the  action  of  the  song  with 
an  appropriate  nitiuic  performance  {v7Topxric0ai). 
The  hypurchema  was  thus  a  lync  dance,  and  often 
passed  into  the  playful  and  comic,  whence  Athcnoe- 
un*  compares  it  with  tlie  cordax  of  comedy.  It  had, 
icconliQg  to  the  supposition  of  Muller.  like  all  the 
mtisic  and  poetry  of  the  Oonans,  onginated  m 
Crete,  but  was  at  an  early  period  introduced  in  tlie 
island  of  Deloa,  where  it  seems  to  have  continued 
to  be  perfurmed  down  to  the  time  of  Lucian.*  A 
■mnlar  kind  of  danc^wus  the  ytpopof,  which  The- 
Hciin.  on  his  return  from  Crete,  was  said  to  hare 
[M<rli>rni(tl  in  Delos,  and  uhich  was  customary  m 
Hub  ixl.md  as  late  as  the  lime  of  Plutarch.*  'I'he 
leader  of  this  danoo  was  called  yrpovoi'Xji(if.'  It 
wn«  perlomied  wttli  blows,  and  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  i^  ^c^u  xfpifAifrir  xal  urrXif»c 
i.l'ovri).  and  was  said  tu  bean  imitation  of  the  wind- 
ings of  iho  Cretan  labyrinih.  When  the  chorus  was 
nt  ro«l.  it  formed  a  semicircle,  wilh  leaders  at  the 
two  wings  * 

Tin*  poi'ins  tir  songs  which  were  accompanied  hy 
Iho  hy|Kirt'lii-ia  were  likewise  called  hyporchemaU. 
'Hid  rirst  |MH't  io  whom  such  (toems  are  ascribed 
was  Tliah'tAs  ;  Iheir  charneter  must  have  been  in 
necortliince  wiUi  the  playfiilnees  of  the  dance  which 
hoio  the  siuiie  nnmo,  and  hy  which  they  were  ac- 
mHiipnnlrd.  Ttio  fmgnieiiifi  uf  tliu  hyfiurcheinDta 
n(  Pliidiir  ronlinii  this  suppofiition,  for  their  rhylhrns 
art)  iHJculinrly  UnUi,  mul  Jiavt?  a  very  imitaltvu  antl 

ffnipliin  phnmL'trr  '      Thciie  characleriistins  must 
\nvf-  t  xiMtt'd  in  a  miirli  1ii;»her  degree  in  the  hypvr- 
t'hi'intilU'  "niiyj*  nf  Tlnitotos." 
HVporilK'l'A      (Vid  PioNoa.) 
IIV  PO  rillX'AlUA  ACTIO.     (Kirf.  Pionos.) 
IIVPU'I'IMK'SIS,     (Kirf.  Cbwsvb.) 
•IIYN  (iV)      (Vid.  Sui.) 

•||V.SS(»'1M/H  (tffffuTrcif),  the  Hyssop.  "Consid- 
t:fiih|ii  itiiiihlii  hnvii  iMi'u  eiiLortnined,"  says  Adams, 
,"  whethtM  the  aiii'irnt  Hyssop  was  the  same  as  llic 
k|V)itdi<rn.  MprtMitfi'l  t"  dmiHiHcd  to  hold  the  OrrifaHMm 
ti'hVv/' '"""""'  ""  '"'"'U  *'"^  fffffwTuc  of  the  Greeks. 
iflitwnvur.  MiillhtoliiH,  Cordus,  Puchsius,  and  most 

^0f  It hli'i  iiuiiMMUieti,  With  the  exception  of  6mi- 

hlil,  rofvr  It  III  tlin  H  ofjkinahg.  U  is  worlh^of  re- 
llKtrh,  Ihiil  ibn  mi'dicinnl  powers  of  the  Hyssop,  as 
ulvrn  hy  Ih  Hill,  (igrro  exactly  with  Lhuse  of  the 
P0tfwtrO(  u«  givi^n  hv  l>ii)nroridL>8.  This  appears  to 
tiiii  n  slroitg  prcsuiiiplion  of  their  idenlily.'"^ 

•  HVHTKIX  Iftfff^(f).  the  Crested  Porcupine,  or 

|.  (|l|i*>uf.,  If. I  Hit      Adaiin,  •.  T.)— 8.  [AnttHt.,  H.  A.,  ri., 
i|.-'A.Ui«i,  Ai.|M.ml,.  •■  ».)-a.  (AiUfn,,  xiT..  p.  631.)—*.  (nv., 
h  AVI  .     \    iVi),-,..    .    ..   1% -[.iifiMn,  Do  Suliiit.,  16.  — Com- 
n— 8.  (rin«,.9l.)-T.  (HmtcH.. 
;  .  .  101, >—e,  (Bfwkh,  Do  M«tr.I*iDd., 

I  ...       Ill-  ( Milll«>r,  Hi»(.  of  Gr.  Lil.,  i.,  p. 

I  ..«»i  will  II.  IW.)— n.  (Ul«KMf.,iii^a7.— Adwus, 


Hyttrix  crUtattL.  L.     Tlie  btl"  ' 

ancient  and  modem  times,  v. 

out  its  quills  when  irritatctl,  <<l-u.u  .^^y^  oi  .v  v^  >•■> 

the  mo.tt  part  founded  in  mistake  or  ima£maih« 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  when  fr 

many  of  its  quills  drop  out.     It  is  sopposeij 

the  Ke^od  ol  Scripture.* 

I.  J. 

JACrUiM.     {Vid.  H»»TA.  p  489  ) 

JANITOR,     C  Vid.  Janua,  p.  637  ) 

JAMJA  (1*1'^),  a  Door.  Besides  being  apfrita 
ble  to  the  doors  of  apanments  in  the  imcrior  oTi 
house,  which  were  properly  called  oat\o*  this  ton 
more  especially  denoted  the  first  entrance  into  tin 
house,  T.  c,  the  front  or  slreot  door,  which  was  ib 
called  mi/irvin,'  and  in  Greek  -di'tia  oiXno^.  ai)jA 
av?uo^,  or  at'Xi'a.*  The  houses  of  the  Romans  con  , 
monly  had  a  back  door,  called  posticum,  poaha^n 
voMticula,*  and  in  Greek  irapvOCpa,  dim.  mfiMpm  | 
Cicero*  also  calls  it  pscudotkyron,  "  the  ftilse  Acn* 
in  contradistinction  to  janua,  the  front  d(Mir;  aal 
because  it  often  led  into  the  ganJen  of  the  houie,' 
it  was  called  the  garden  door  {Ktj:raia*) 

The  doonvay,  when  complete,  consisted  Qtfm\ 
indispensable  pans;  the  threshold  or  sill;  tfael* 
tel ;  and  the  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  (limen,  IJyj^Jc,  ordaf)  was  the  *< 
ject  of  superstitious  reverence,  and  it  wis  t'KMtf  j 
unfortunate  to  tread  on  it  wilh  the  left  foot  m] 
this  account,  the  sle|)Q  leading  into  a  temple' 
of  an  unevj^n  number,  because  tlie  wonshipper. 
placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bottom  step,  would  tbi 
pinrc  the  same  foot  on  the  threshold  also  *  Of  tfal{ 
an  example  is  presented  in  the  wckkIcuI.  p.  61. 

The  lintel  (yM^wm/s/um.'*  xupfrdhum}^}  wa*, 
called /inf«.'*  and  more  specifically  hmen 
to  distinguish  it  fmm  the  sill,  which  was 
men  inferum}*     Being  designed  to  support  a  mMsl 
incumbent  weight,  it  was  generally  a  ^' 
either  of  wood  or  stone.     Hence  those  I; 
still  remain  in  ancient  buildings  astoni^ii 
grejit  length.     In  large  and  splendid  < 
jamhs  or  door-posts  (posits,  arafifioi)  w- 
converge  loward.s  the  top,  according  to  r 
which  are  given  by  Viiruvius.'*     In  dr; 
construcfion  of  temples,  he  rails  them  anJe 
the  propriety  of  which  term  may  be  undcrvtoodi 
the  gruiind-pinn  of  the  door  at  p.  215,  wherv 
hinges  arc  seen  to  he  behind  the  jamhs.    Tliis 
may  also  serve  to  show  what  Theocritus  means  i 
the  kolime  d[X>r-posts  (craOiiu  iro/Aa  iH/m'wv"). 
the  Augustan  age  it  was  fashionuble  to  inla; 
posts  with  tortoise-shell. **    Although  the  jamb 
stnnetimes  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  lintd. 
was  made  of  a  single  stone,  even  in  the  largest 
ficea.     A  very  striking  offeci  was  produced  by 
height  of  these  doorways,  ns  well  aa  by  their- 
decorations,  beautiful  materials,  and  tasteful 
lions. 

The  door  in  the  front  of  a  temple,  as  it 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  allowed  the  worshif^iarft 
view  from  without  the  entire  statue  of  the  diriii(9ij 
and  to  observe  the  rites  performed  before  it. 
the  whole  light  of  the  building  was  commoolfiifr' 
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mmA,  Appciul.,  *.v.)  —2.  (Uitl.,  Ong.,  xr..  7. —  \ 
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JANUA. 


Jam  A 


tbrongh  ihe  saine  aperture.    These  circum- 
t  arc  illustrated  in  the  arcotnpanying  vrood- 
ftbowmg  the  fVont  of  a  small  Temple  of  Jupiter, 


■n  fr«m  a  has-rrlief.*  The  icrm  antfpa^mentum^ 
WjOik  has  Imh-'r  already  explaineil,  and  winch  was 
■ed  to  the  lintel  an  well  as  ttii?  janibs  {anrtpn^- 
pNim  suptnus*),  implies  that  tlie  duurs  opened  m- 
ird.  Tliifi  is  clearly  seen  in  i\u^  same  woodoiit. 
it  itt  found  tu  be  the  conalrui-rioti  of  all  anviont 
at  Pompeii  and  other  plares  In  some  of 
buildings,  as.  fur  example,  in  that  called  "the 
of  the  tmflTic  poet.*'  even  ihn  niarhle  ihresh- 
»  about  an  nu'h  higher  ihan  Ihe  holtom  of 
ir,*  so  that  Ihe  whole  frame  of  the  door  waa 
part  behind  the  dunr-casc.  After  ihe  time 
Ippias,  the  slreet-doors  were  not  permilicJ  to 
outwardly  at  Athens.*  and  hence  evdovvat 
It  to  nppn  the  door  on  coming  in,  and  rn-corrru- 
'  t.'craatfai  to  shut  it  on  goinj;^  out.  In 
>-e  only  were  the  doura  allowed  tu 
,;^^..;.y  at  Home  .  an  exception  waa  nmde 
privilege  ill  honourof  Marcus  Valerius.' 
of  the  oblong  door-case  was,  in  all  large 
idid  buildings,  such  as  the  great  temples. 
mied  either  hy  an  architrave  and  cornice,  or 
^ cornice  only.  As  this  is  not  shown  in  the  bas- 
'hef  nbove  inlnnlucrd,  an  artn.i!  doorway,  vix  ^ 
lat  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Corn,  is  here 
Wed.  Above  the  Imtel  is  an  architrave,  with  a 
itia  inscription  upon  it,  and  above  this  a  pruject- 

rnice.  supported  on  each  aide  by  a  console, 
renches  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
The  top  of  the  cornice  (corona  summn*)  ct>- 
ekled  in  height  with  the  tops  of  the  capitals  of  the 
IDS  of  the  pronaoB,  so  that  tl^e  tloorway,  with 
jrBlraotufC,  was  exactly  eqnal  in  height  in 
luinns  and  the  Asr^.     This  supersiruciion 
ftbe  hjptrihyrum  of  VttruviDS,'  and  of  the  Greek 
La  whoih  he  followed.    Tlie  next  woodcut 
one  of  the  two  consoles  which  support  the 
jnricc  of  a  beautiful  Ionic  doorway  in  the  Temple 
PoUas  at  Athens.     In  Uil*  inscription  ro- 
buildinf?  of  that  tcinplc.  which  is  now 
_in  coDeciiun  of  tlic  British  Museum,  the 
her6  dehncriicd  is  called  oi'f  tC»  v-rpOvptft 
Greek  names  for  it,  used  by  Vitnivius,*  are 


paroiu  and  aneon,  literally  a  "side-ear"  and  "an 
j  divow."  The  use  of  consoles,  or  trusses,  m  thi» 
siiuation,  was  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  style  of 
architecture,  beifiR  never  admitted  in  the  Doric. 
It  is  10  be  observed  that  Homer,^  Heslod,'  and  He- 
^  Todotus'  use  the  Ifim  imepOvpov,  or  iLs  duninutivo 
vrrepdvpiov,  to  include  the  Imtel.  Upon  some  pari 
of  the  hyperthyrum  there  was  often  an  inscription, 
recording  the  date  and  (iccasion  of  the  erection,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  ahoTc  repro- 
aented,  or  el.ie  merely  expressing  a  moral  sfnli- 
ment,  like  the  celebrated  "Know  thyself'  upon  tho 
temple  at  Delphi. 

The  door  itself  was  called  /oris  or  vaha,  and  in 
Greek  aav/f,  n^taia^,  or  ^vptrpov.  These  words 
are  commonly  found  in  the  plural,  because  the  door- 
way of  every  buildmK  of  the  least  importance  con- 
tained two  doors  folding:  together,  aa  in  all  the  in* 
stances  already  referred  to.  When  foris  is  used  in 
tlio  singular,  we  may  observe  that  it  denotes  one  of 
the  folding  d^wrs  only,  as  in  the  phrase /wri*  crepuit^ 
which  occurs  repeatedly  in  Plauttia.  and  describes 
the  creakmj;  of  a  single  valve,  opened  alone  and 
turning  on  its  pivots.  Even  the  mtcrnal  doors  of 
houses  were  bivalve  ;•  hence  we  read  of  "*  the  fold- 
ing-doors of  a  Ijedrhamber"  ( fore*  cubicuU  ;*  aai/i' 
rfef  eit  ipoflviat ;'  rrvXat  diT?.at*).  But  in  every  case 
each  of  the  two  valves  was  wide  enough  to  allow 
persons  to  pass  through  without  opening  the  olbcr 
valve  also.  Even  each  valve  was  sometimes  dou- 
ble, so  as  10  fold  like  our  window-shutters  (dupticet 
(omplicahiicsipte*).  The  mode  of  attaching  doora  to 
the  doorway  ia  explained  under  the  article  Cakoo. 
The  remaming  specimens  of  ancient  d<iors  are  all 
of  marble  orof  hrriiize  ;  those  made  of  wood,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  common  niaturiul*  have  pi.^ri^h' 
ed.  The  door  of  a  tomb  at  rompen'  is  made  of  » 
single  piece  of  marbtf,  mchiding  the  pivuls.  whicl- 
were  incased  In  bronze,  and  turned  in  soi:kets  o» 
the  same  metal.  It  is  3  feci  high,  2  feet  0  inches 
widp,  4i  inches  thick.  It  is  cut  in  front  to  resem 
bic  panels,  and  ihua  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ap 
pcarance  of  a  common  wooden  door,  and.it  wa.* 
fastened  by  a  lock,  traces  of  which  remain.  The 
bcimlifully- wrought  tombs  of  Asia  Minor  (see  p. 
■157)  and  other  Eastern  countries  have  stone  doortL 
made  either  to  turn  on  pivots  or  to  blide  tideway* 
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jpuovea.    Doora  of  bronze  are  often  mentioned 

f'lDCif^nt  wriu^ra  '  The  doore  nfa  supposed  tetn- 
of  Remus,  siill  existing  at  Rome,  and  now  oc- 
cu[>ird  AS  a  ( 'hristian  church,  are  of  this  nmieriat. 
Mr.  Donaldson'  baa  reprcscnlGd  them  as  filling  np 
the  lower  part  of  the  doorway  of  the  temple  at  Co- 
ra, aa  shown  in  the  last  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  him.  The  four  panels  are  aurnninded  by  rows 
of  small  circles,  markm^  the  spots  on  which  were 
fixed  rosettes  or  bosses,  similar  to  those  which  arc 
desj-ntwid  and  figured  in  the  artK*Ie  Uulli.  and 
which  served  both  to  strengthen  and  lo  adorn  the 
doors.  The  leaves  of  the  doon  were  aometimes 
OTcrlnid  with  gold,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem  .*  at  other  times  they  were  enriched  with 
rhe  most  exquisite  earring*  Thoa«  in  the  Temple 
tif  Mmi-rva  at  Syracuse  are  said  by  Cicero'  to  have 
BXrecded  all  oihrr.-^  m  the  curious  and  beautiful 
Workmanship  executed  upon  them  in  gold  and  ivory. 
"U  is  incredible."  says  he.  "how  many  Qreeks 
have  left  wrtiiiigs  descriptive  of  the  elegance  of 
^Urase  valves  "    Une  i^f  the  ornaments  was  "  a  most 

mliful  Gorgon's  head,  with  tresaea  of  snakes," 
probably  occupyini;  the  centre  of  a  panel.  In  addi- 
tion lo  "tht^  sculptures  ujion  the  valvps  theniaelves, 
tbo  finest  statues  were  sometimes  placed  beside 
Ibeni,  probably  at  the  base  of  the  antepai^enta,  as 
in  (he  magnificent  Temple  of  Juno  in  Samoa.'  In 
tjihe  faociea  palace  of  Alcmous,^  the  door-case,  which 
twaa  of  ftUver,  witli  a  threshold  of  bronze,  included 
(biding-doora  of  guld  ;  while  dogs,  wrought  in  guld 
•nd  silver,  i^unrdod  the  approach,  probably  disposed 
hko  lliu  avenue  of  sphinxes  before  an  Egyptian  tcui- 
pto.  As  luxury  advanced  among  the  Ilomnns. 
maUil  took  the  place  of  wood,  even  in  the  duurs  of 
the  interior  of  a  house.  Hence  the  qusstor  Sji. 
OarviliuB  reproved  Camillus  for  having  his  cham- 
ber doors  covered  wtlh  bronze  [irraia  oMtia*}, 

A  lattice-work  is  to  be  observed  above  the  bronze 
lloors  in  the  last  woodcut,  Mr.  Donaldson  having 
hitroihii^d  It  on  ihe  authoriVy  more  cspcciaEly  of 
the  raiilheim  nt  Uoiiie,  whore  the  upper  part  of  the 
doorway  is  fillcil  with  a  window  such  as  that  here 
represented.  Vitruvius*  calls  it  the  ht/palrum,  and 
hix  Imiguiige  tinplics  that  it  was  commonly  used  in 
trill  pics. 

The  foldina-doors  exliihited  in  the  last  woodcut, 
iiiHiitjut  of  a  rr'biiLc  such  as  we  employ,  ]]<\te  an  up- 
right bruu7*  pilrialer  standtng  in  the  middle  of  the 
(Uwrway,  »o  ns  to  cover  the  joining  of  ihe  valves. 
The  fASienings  of  the  duor  {ciau*tra;"  obiccs)  coin- 
monly  eunsinlml  in  a  bolt  {p^Msulut;  uavdaXo^,  fraro- 
^»iV,  KXrlfifiow  Alt.  KAfjltim'^^)  (>laceJ  at  the  base  of 
iMU'ti  fnriK,  HI)  lis  to  lulmit  of  being  pushed  into  a 
urn-kit  iiiJidc  III  the  Btll  to  receive  it  {mdar/i'^*).  The 
INtiniieiiin  dutirwiiys  sliuw  two  holes  corresponding 
In  tho  bitltn  of  the  two  forcs  ;"  and  they  agree  with 
huiniTuiiii  piiM^'ngi's  which  mention  in  the  plural 
uimiiIh'i  "I  be  boltx/'or  "  IwUh  the  boka"  of  a  door.'* 

Ihii  aniM'Kcd  woodcut  shows  an  ancient  bolt  pre- 
served III  the  Museum  *il  Niiples'* 

lly  nluht  the  frtuit  door  of  the  house  was  farther 
ii«ouird  hv  mriuiN  til  a  wuuden  and  sometimes  an 
Iron  Imr  {nfni,  nf;«ti,'i;/«.  fiox^oO  placed  across  it, 
tinil  imtiI'mI  into  Hoekeu  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
*^y  '•  llcnee  it  wni*  neccKsnry  to  remove  the  bar 
fr^M  ftn\>'>\'  n»}»\i^ifnni')  in  order  to  open  the  dt^jr 
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(fMtrar*).*     Even  chamber  doors  were  secontf 
the  same  manner'  {cubicuh  obserattM  /on^M*); 
here  also,  in  case  of  need,  the  bar  wascmpkqiiBl 
a  farther  security,  in  addition  to  the  two  bolt»(  " 
(ffta  ovfATTcpaivovrec  fioxMtc*}.     To  fnstr; 
with  the  bolt  was  ;iinua  pessulum  obd< 
bar/dnuam  obacrart.^    At  Athens  a  jeal. 
sometimes  even  proceeded  to  seal  the 
women's  apHrtment.*     The  door  of  a  -■ 
was  svuietiiues  covered  with  a  curtain.    (Kwt.  W 

LUM  ) 

In  tbe  Odyssey,'  we  find  mention  of  a  contri 
for  bidtinv  or  untiolting  a  door  from  the 
which  consisted  m  a  leathern  thong  li^if) 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  by  means  of  a 
ring,  or  hook  t*X«if,  Klrit^),  which  was  the 
of  Iteys,  capable  «if  laying  bold  of  the  boll  so 
move  it  in  th"  vi  inner  required.     The  bolt,  \ff 
progress  of  luiprovement,  was  transformed  into  » 
lock,  and  the  Xlpva  found  at  Hcrculaneuiu  and  Poai* 
peii  (mi,  Climh).  and  those  attached  to 
prove  that  among  the  jKiiisbed  Greeks  and 
the  art  of  the  locksmilh  (KArii5f)n-oidfJ  appi 
very  nearly  lo  its  preseiit  slate.' 

The  door  represented  in  the  first  woodcut  lo 
article  has  a  ring  upon  each  valve,  which  was 
to  shut  the  duor,  and  therefore  callotl  the  kiritnnm^ 
Herodotus"  Iclla  a  sLory  of  a  captive  wljo, 
escaped  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  clung  lo  the 
the  dtxirs  with  both  his  hands.  This  appeo 
the  door,  wlitch  was  sometimes  gUt  and  very  \mA-' 
some,  was  ah»o  culled,  on  account  of  its  form.«^ 
xo^  and  Kitpuvti,  i.  c,  a  "circle"  or  "crown  ;""aBdf 
because  it  was  used  sometimes  as  a  knocker,  it  va 
called  (6«a'r/K>»'. "  The  terra  Kopa^,  "  a  crow,*""  pnk- 
ably  deuaied  a  knocker  more  nearly  approachitt 
the  form  of  that  bird,  or,  perhaps,  oi  its  neck  an 
head.  The  lowest  tigure  in  the  last  woodcut  shows 
a  richly-ornauiented  epispaster  from  the  coUecliai 
at  Naples.  That  with  a  lion's  head  is  taken  ffOB 
a  bas-relief,  representing  the  doors  of  a  temple." 
thecnllectionat  Ince-Bliindell,  near  Liverjjool.  TH 
third  figure  icj  from  the  Neapotitan  Museum 

Uefore  the  door  of  a  palace,  or  of  any  pn«li 
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a  SQperior  description,  there  was  a  passage 

■dinj;  to  the  dnor  from  itin  puhlic  mad,  which  was 

,11,1.1  —tfthulum^  and  ■npuOvtMv,*    H  was  provided 

-  •     it  was  sometimes  covered  by  an  arch 

I  r.nx),  which  was  suppartetl  by  two  pUlitra,* 

pA  auin^iime:9  adurned  with   sculpture^.'     Here 

M$mts  waited  who  came  in  tho  mummg  to  pay 

mh  nt-*pccts  to  the  occupier  ollhe  hoi:sc.*    Irj  the 

Mlmlii  waa  pificcd  the  domcijtic altor.   {Vid.  Aka, 

I  TA.}    The  Athenians  also  planted  a  laurel  in  tlie 

ime  situation,  beside  a  tiifure  designed  to  repredcnt 

poUo  ;*   and  statucij  of  Mercury  were  stiil  rnoro 

e<juen!,*  being  erected  there  on  the  principle  of 

Atjng  a  thief  tu  catch  a  thief 

The  DoNAKiA  offered  to  the  goda  were  Bimpended 

It  only   from  the  Ast.e,  but  hkewiee  from  the 

Wr-posls  and  lintels  of  their  temples/^  as  wnll  as 

t  palaces,  which  m  ancient  limes  partook  of  the 

kDctily  of  temples  '^     Victors  in  llie  games  sus- 

rnded  iheir  crowns  at  (he  door  of  a  temple.'*    In 

ie  maimer,  persons  fixed  to  tliH  jnmbs  and  litUela 

'their  own  doors  the  spoils  which  they  had  taken 

battled'    Stags*  horns  and  boars'  tusks  were,  on 

iBftame  principle,  used  to  deconiie  the  doors  of  the 

hODple?  of  Diana,  and  of  the  privnie  individuals 

|ho  had  taken  these  animals  in  the  chase.     t)wls 

Id  other  nocinmal   birds  were  nailed  upon  the 

^om  as  in  modern  times  **     Also  garlands  and 

•f  dowers  were  suspended  over  the  doors 

■*.in  connexion  with  the  performance  of  re- 

n  he  expression  of  public  thanksgiving;, 

1  Ml  each  Ciisc  of  pro<Uictit>nB  suited 

if  divinity  wliom  they  were  intended 

In  this  manner  the  corona  spieea  was 

I   in  honour  of   Ceres  '*      Bay    was    so 

vcnof  victory,  especially  at  Rome,"  where 

iiijs  overshadowed  the  Coboma  Civic*  on 

leodofi  of  the  imjwrinl  palace^'  (InureafiJf  foribnx^*). 

iw  doors  of  private  hniisps  were  ornamented  in  a 

■Ularway,  anil  with  different  plants,  according  to 

IB  occasion.     More  especially  in  celebration  of  a 

trrrrajtre,   either  bay  or  myrtle  was  placed  about 

'         -f  the  britiegroom."  Caitiltub,  in  describing 

:ary  marriage,  siipfwises  i]ie  whole  vesli- 

iiuii)  lo  have  been  lastefully  uveriirchcd  with  the 

^taicties  of  trees."    'J"he  ttirth  of  n  chilil  was  also 

hncMincHd  by  a  chaplet  upon  the  ikior,"^  am!  a  death 

%»  iiidicalii'd  hycypressrs,  pri>liahly  in  pots,  placed 

I  the  vc':?iibulnm."    In  addition  to  irees,  branches, 

.md  wreaths  of  flowers,  the  Romans  some- 

,,layed  tamps  and  torches  before  the  doors 

LIlLCir  hooaes  fur  the  purpose  of  expressing  ^rali- 

■■aDd  joy.**    Music,  both  vocal  and  in^tniincnt- 

twas  sometimes  performed  in   the  veatihulutn, 

P^eeially  uu  occasions  when  it  was  intended  to  do 

noocir  to  the  master  of  the  house  or  to  one  uf  his 

ittiily»* 

li  was  considered  improper  to  eater  a  house  with- 
Ql  giving  notice  to  its  inmates.  This  notice  the 
PparLins  gave  by  shouting:  the  Athenians  and  all 
"*— r  -itions  by  using  the  knocker  already  descii- 
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bed,  but  more  toinmonJy  by  rapping  with  the  knueii- 
les  or  with  a  stick  {tifioi-cii',  soTTru').  In  the  hou- 
ses of  the  rich,  a  p*irter  {janitor,  chsIom,  ^vpuf^no 
waa  always  in  attendance  to  open  the  drxir  •  He 
was  commonly  a  eunuch  or  a  slave,'  and  was  chain- 
ed to  hiB  post.*  To  assist  him  in  guarding  the  en- 
trance, a  dog  was  universally  kept  near  it,  beini; 
also  atlachetl  by  a  chain  to  the  wall ;'  and  in  ref- 
erence to  this  practice,  the  warning  Cate  Cancm, 
rvhi&ov  T^v  Kvra,  was  sometimes  written  near  the 
door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  occurs  in  "  U-c 
house  of  the  tragic  poet"  at  Ponipeii,  where  it  is  ac- 
companied by  the  figure  of  a  fierce  dog,  wrought  in 
nioaaic  on  tlte  pavement.'  Instead  of  this  harsh 
admonition,  some  walls  or  pavements  exhibited  the 
more  gracious  SALVE  or  XAIPE.'  The  appropri- 
ate name  for  the  portion  of  the  house  immediately 
behind  the  dimr  (i^rpur*),  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  apartment ;  it  corresponded  to  the  hall  or  lobby 
of  our  houses.  Immediately  adjoining  it,  and  close 
to  the  front  door,  ihere  was  in  many  houses  a  small 
room  for  the  porter  {ulla,  or  cellula  jamtorit*  ^vpu 

•lASlO'NE  (iaaiuvt;).  a  plant.  Which  Cffsalpiniis 
and  Bauhtn  suggest  is  the  AqmU^a  or  Columbine. 
Stackhousc  conjectures  that  it  may  be  the  Canvol^ 
vulus  tepium,  but  Adams  doubts  the  authority  on 
which  he  founds  this  opinion  " 

*IASPACHA'TES  (latrraxarTj^),  the  Jasper-ag- 
ate of  modern  mineralogists,  a  stone  in  which  jas- 
per 18  a.ssociated  with  agate.     (Vid.  Achates  )** 

•lASPIS  (latrr/f).  Jusikt,  the  lasyis  of  Werner, 
Quarti  Jaspe  of  Hauy.  and  Jasper  of  Jameson 
[aspis,  says  Pliny,  is  green,  and  oRcn  translucent : 
"  What  we  call  Jasper,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  is  of 
almost  every  colour,  and  is  opaque.  But  still  the 
aneient  Jaspi»  may  have  compreliended  certain  va- 
rieties  of  green  jasper :  and  since  agate  and  jasper 
are  cIospIv  connected,  and  pass  into  each  other,  it 
IS  probable  that  there  were  varieties  of  agate  also 
classed  under  the  same  head.  Jameson  may  say 
with  truth  that  we  arc  ignorant  of  the  paniculaf 
btone  denomtiiated  jasper  by  the  ancienis,  for  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  one  stone  to  which  the  description 
of  jasper  could  bo  applied,  but  in  this  case,  as  in 
others.  It  is  cvislfrnt  that  sevend  different  minerals 
were  cumprehendtd  miider  <i  single  name.'*  "Tho 
.lasper,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "is  a  semi-pellucid 
stone ;  it  is  much  of  the  same  grain  and  texture 
wilh  the  abates,  hut  not  so  hard,  nor  capable  of  so 
[elegant  a  polish,  nordoes  it  approach  so  near  to  trans- 
parency, Its  general  colour  is  green,  but  it  isspot- 
j  led  or  clouded  with  several  others,  as  yellow,  blue, 
]  brown,  red,  and  white.  The  Heliotrope,  or  common 
Bloodstone,  is  of  this  kind,  and  very  httle,  if  at  all. 
different  fnmi  tlie  Orientiil  Jasper."" 

I.n'KALIFrA,  lATKAUPTKS,  or  lATROA- 
LIPTE.S  ('torpaX«n-TTif),  the  name  gi^en  by  the  kn- 
cients  to  a  physician  who  paid  particular  attention 
to  that  pan  of  medical  science  called  lairahptke. 
The  name  iij  compounded  of  mrpo;  and  u^i>(.i,  and 
signifies  literally  a  physician,  that  cures  by  anointing. 
According  to  Phny/'  they  were  at  first  only  the 
slaves  of  physicians,  but  afterward  rose  to  the  rank 
of  plivHicinns  themselves,  and  were,  therefore,  su- 
perior to  the  aliptie.     {Vtd.  Ai-rrT.«.)    The  word 
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occurs  in  Paulus  ^C^nrta,^  Cclsiis.*  and  other  med- 
ical writers 

lATU.M.lPTrCE  C\aTpaArnrrtK/i)  was  thut  part 
uftlie  art  and  science  uf  medicine  which  hud  fur  ita 
otijeft  IhP  prf'scrvation  or  restoration  of  health  by  , 
r\'mna«ticfl  and  different  kinds  of  bodtly  excrcisca, 
uu'hiilin);  unctions  iind  fncdnns.  It  wtxs,  nccordmg 
to  Pliny,' lirat  practised  by  Prodicus.     (Vtd.  Gym- 

HABIUM,  p   AH^X  ) 

1  VTROS.     (  Vul.  MuDiCL-a.) 

lATROSOPKISTA  ('laT/joffo^itrn/f),  an  ancifnt 
medical  title,  signifying  appiircntly  (accnrding  lo  Uu 
Cunac*)  one  who  boih  taught  medicine  and  also 
practised  it  hiinbelf;  as  the  anoienta  made  a  dis- 
tinctiitn  hvtweeti  i^idaanaAiK^  and  ffiyanc,  the  art 
and  (he  Bcience  of  medicine,  the  l!i<?')ry  and  the 
pructice.'  Kunapius  Srinlianus*  calla  them  rir/dxTf- 
(livov^  Xiyeiv  re  Koi  rtuch'  larptntju.  The  Wt>nl  is 
fiomcwlmt  varied  in  diffcrenl  authors.  Socrates' 
calls  Adainantius  larpmCn'  h'lyuv  an^iffri^f.  Stcjilia- 
Diis  Byzantiniia'  mentions  tuv  larpCv  ao^iorfj^: 
Ciilllntlirnc:}  ((juotcd  in  Du  Cange),  Jarpjf  ao^wr^c : 
and  Thcoplianos*  uopmrt)^  riji  /ar/XAvJf  tn-j/JD^y/f. 
Several  ancient  physicians  are  called  by  this  title, 
f  ff.,  Magnes,'"  Caesius,  the  iiuttior  of  "  Quicstioncs 
Mcdioa;  et  Naturales,"  and  oihcra. 

•IBE'UIS  {I6}ipii\  a  apecies  of  Pep|>crwort,  now 
called  Lepidian  Iheria.  The  cliapler  of  Dioscorides 
on  (ho  Vtrft.'i  is  moat  probably  spurious." 

•mis  (Jfiff),  the  IlitH,  a  bird  held  sacred  by  the 
Eiiyiiiwns,  Two  sptrieiiof  it  arc  described  by  Tie- 
roilotuA  and  Aristotlo,  but  there  has  been  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  idciil!fyin{!  these  two.  "Dr.  Tniil 
informs  nio,"  says  Adams,  "that,  having  compared 
the  akcletons  of  the  mummy  bird  and  of  the  Xlis 
retit^ioit'i.  he  found  them  identical.  It  is  the  Tun- 
ta!ut  .fjihiopieus  of  Latham.  The  other  Ibis  uf  He- 
rodutUB  would  appciir  to  be  llie  stork  ""  The  Ibis 
is  A3  large  as  a  hen,  with  white  plumage,  except 
the  end  of  the  wing-qullls,  which  are  black.  Tliu 
la:it  wing  covcrta  have  clongat(*d  and  slender  barbs, 
of  a  black  colour,  with  vinlct  reflections,  and  thus 
rover  the  end  of  the  win^'  and  lail  The  bill  and 
feel  arc  black,  as  well  aa  ihe  naked  part  (»f  iho  lic.ul 
and  neck.  In  the  yount{  subjcel,  Iiowcvlt,  this 
piirt  is  covered,  at  least  on  its  up]>er  face,  with 
Boiall  Idiiekish  plumes.  **  It  is  only  smc*e  the  publi- 
cation of  Brucc's  Travels,"  observes  Orilllih,  "that 
positive  nuthjus  have  Iwen  gained  re»iiteiin^  the 
genus  lo  which  we  would  refir  the  liinl  which  was 
so  venerated  by  the  ancient  K^'yptians,  and  which 
ihey  iisrd  to  embalm  after  ils  death.  The  Ibis  of 
Peraiilt  and  Puirun  has  since  Ik-cii  recognised  for  a 
tanlalux ;  that  uf  Ilasselqiiist  for  a  heron,  perhaps 
Ihe  Kiime  as  the  ox-hird  of  Shaw :  and  ihui  of  .Mail- 
let  (I'haraiifi'jt  chirkrn  ;  liachamak  nf  the  Aratts)  for 
a  vulture,  Vultur  Pcrcncmttru».  L.  Hut  Bruce  found 
in  Imwqt  .l^lbiopia  a  bird  which  is  there  named 
Ahoahatinca  (Father  John),  and.  on  comparing  it 
with  the  embalmed  individuals,  he  recognised  it  lo 
be  the  true  black  and  while  Ibts,  with  reflcetinns  im 
several  parts  of  the  body,  ami  the  same  as  the  Mtn- 
grl  nr  Afnm-nunf^f.t  {VnlUex  of  the  Sickle)  of  the 
Arobs.  This  fact  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  .\I 
Cuvier.  by  an  cxanitnation  of  mummies  brotiuht 
from  Kjjypt  by  (.'oionel  Grolwrt  and  M.  Gentrmy. 
and  from  oIIht  mummies  by  ^t.  Savigny,  who  also 
found  in  Ej;;ypt  the  very  bird  itself,  and  bad  an  op 
portumly  of  examininij  it  in  the  livin^r  state.  M. 
CuTier'a  memoir  on  the  subject  was  first  inserted 
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in  the  Annalfl  of  the  French  Muscuni .  .imi 
'Ossemens  Fossiles,'  M.  Savi^iy  has  publ 
natural  and  mylholi^j^ical  history  of  the  sai 
M.  Cuvier  having  found  m  the  mummy  ot 
the  undigestetl  remains  of  the  skin  And  fti 
8cr[Knts.  concluded  ilial  ibc.^e  birda  in  rci 
upon   those    reptdes.     M    S.tvignr    liavini; 
fout^d  any  in  the  stomach  of  htich  miliVMlushl|| 
present  time  as  lie  dissected,  came  lo  a 
conclu.i)on,  which  seemed  to  lain  i<i  )"-  •vnU 
led  by  the  natural  habits  and  im 
Ibm.  confiniifd  by  analogy,  and  An 
by  the  testimony  of  tlic  modern  LgypL..ii 
docs  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  deny  the  fact 
the  baron,  but  he  observes  ttiat  ii  u  an  iwiiat 
and  that  the  Irarncd  proft-^or  does  not 
exact  position  of  the  debt  is  of  serpents  of ' 
speaks.     M.  Savigny  a<hU,  firat,  that,  aceoi 
Herodotus,  before  the  Kt,'ypiian8  pn*cecdcd 
balm  an  Ibis,  they  removed  the  intcstinM. 
were  reputed  to  be  excessively  long  ;  »ocon( 
hu  has  tiuuself  found  in  the  interior  ofoo* 
mummies  no  remains  of  viscera  and  soft 
a  multitude  of  the  larvK  or  nyinphie  of  ii 
different  species;  thirdly,  that,  moreover, 
species  of  aerpeiiLs  were  reckoned  amon^  thoi 
animals,  and  that  mummies  of  such  Acrpi^i 
been  discovered  in  the  grottoes  of  Thelvea  ;  fa 
that  many  of  the  mummies  of  the  Ibis,  wht<4l^ 
taken  from  the  repositories  in  ibc  plains  of  I 
contained,  under  a  general  envelope,  •! 
of  different  animals,  whose  debris  alOM  WCWI 
Iccted.     We  may  remark,  also,  that  lbs 
aeri>ent8  mentioned  by  M.  Cuvier  were  no* 
^'eslcd,  which  would  naturally  be  the  msei 
the  sttpposilinn  that  they  had  nol  ev«u  t>ec& ' 
dueed  ntlu  the  alimentary  canal. 

'*  When  we  cunsider  tbe  as»erti""»  "'  "■ 
respecting  the  supposed  service  i 
by  these  binis,  in  delivering  it  if 
shall  find  that  the  chief  stress  Is  laxl  upon 
lipalhy  for  these  rep(ilc«,  which  they  wen* 
coinbut  and  destroy  .  but  lheirort.'.in 
lillle  calculated  lo  enable  them  i" 
prises  of  this  kind,     liemdes,  tho 
wont  to  rid  us  of  pernicious  speei  i 

a  hatred  and  antipathy  which  tii'  <, 

8[)ccifs,  but  rather  from  the  pleasure  winch 
experience   in   devourmg   and   fc.istina    on 
This,  assuredly,  is  a  riiuinetion   >  i 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  tli< 

IS  always  the  same,  except  in  cahf  .  wj ui,^ 

dearth  is  never  wantonly  rreaied  by   the 

themsclve».     If  serpents  of  any  kind  were 

ural  aliment  of  the  Ibis,  insu^-ad  of  preveiiUi 

from  itenetrating  inlo  the  country  wlicr**  Ihi 

were  tieatmcd  to  pass  a  portion  itf ' ' 

ter  would  ruLluT  fultow  them  into 

retreat.     If  wo  arid  to  these  con-i 

ollection  ibat  sandy  countries  ri 

itats  of  scri^ents.  while  bum*tl  :-i 

adapted  to  the  Ibis,  we  shall  find  frt-»h  cjuae  tO' 

jeet  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  lis  fabuhni*     lij 

not,  indeed,  have  been  received  " 

grce  of  coiili()enre  by  his  rountr\ :  it 

naturalist  of  Greece  has  passed  <* 

anti|>alhy  of  tln^  Ibis  to  llie  8erp**nt,  and 

iiosed  eoinbats.     If  Hcro<lutus,  who  lells  Ufti 

liad  himsidf  seen,  on  Ibc  cunfmes  of  ArabiMtj 

the  place  wliere  the  mountains  oiwn  on  ll 

of  Epypt,  the  fiehls  eorercd  with   n  !< 

bcr  of  accumulated  bones,  and  in.- 1 

as  the  remains  of  reptdes  di"'-" 

they  were  on  Ihe  puint  "•.  t,i 

merely  a  stmpio  Mpinmn  wbr 

which  could  nut  bavo  orlgnisted  from  any 


Hieae  immense  debris  of  fishes  and  other 
ertehratcd  aniniols.  which  in  ihc  course  of  time 
■ve  bcea  bca^red  up  in  some  narrow  place,  afler- 
rard  abandoned  by  the  waters,  ciinnot  possibly  ml- 
luC  of  such  an  e jtplieation  of  their  uri]j;in,  which  is 
ruly  ludicrous,  and  couJd  only  hare  been  adoptetl 
If  tbi&  author  in  i-unseijuence  of  the  excessive 
aredulity  with  which  he  waa  prone  to  swallow  pop- 
lUr  rtport  Such  masses,  moreovtjr,  wniild  iiol 
nve  beoo  preserved  Tor  any  great- lenslh  ofLhne, 
tad  ihcy  consisted  merely  of  the  small  buncs  of 
•rptil'-^.  incapable  of  niakmg  resistance  against  the 

t  birds  so  weak  as  the  Ibis. 

uiist,  then,  louk  fur  other  reasons  than  the 

E ruction  of  scrponts  for  the  vrneration  paid  in 
Ibis  by  the  ancient  Egyptian?,  who  admitted  it 
1  into  their  temples,  and  prohibited  the  kdlinR 
if  It  under  pain  of  death.  In  a  country  where  the 
leQjiIe--.  very  ignorant,  were  governed  only  by  su- 
cntiiiou8  ideas,  it  was  Dniurol  thai  fictions  should 
fire  been  imagined  to  express  with  energy  Uio 
Bppy  intluenccs  of  that  phenomenon  which  every 
iMr  attracts  the  Ibis  intu  Egypt,  and  retains  it 
here.  lis  constant  presence  at  the  epoch  of  that 
aundatiun  which  iiinuiully  triumphs  over  all  the 
v^k;  ,  iif  decay,  and  assures  the  fertdity  of  the 
liare  appeared  to  the  priests,  and  to  those 

I  itf  guvernment,  admirably  calculated  to 
'  iv  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 

II  u  suppose  sapernalural  and  secret  re- 
uttwecn  the  movements  of  the  Nile  and  the 

of  theije  inoffensive  birds,  and  to  cimsidtr 

iz  as  the  cause  of  eflecta  exclusively  owing 

overflow  of  tlie  river.*'*     "The  Jbia  was 

Thoth,  who  was  fabulously  reportetl  to 

the  pursuit  of  Typhon  under  the  form 

It  was  greatly  revered  in  every  part 

and  at  Heniiopnlis,  the  city  of  Thoth,  it 

lipped  with  peculiar  honours,  as  the  em- 

lof  the  deity  of  the  pliice.     Its  Egyptian  name 

Sip,  from  winch  Ciiampulliun  supposes   the 

f  Ntbts  to  have  been  called,  being  a  corrup- 

M^-nhip  or  'n-hp,  'the  place  of  tho  Ibis.' 

s  tJic  veneration  felt  by  the  Egyptians  for 

that  to  have  killed  one  of  them,  even  in- 

nly,  subjected  the  offender  to  the  pain  of 

So  pure,  in  fact,  did  they  consider  it,  that 

priests  who  were  most  scrupulous  in  the  per- 

;e  of  their  sacred  ri^cs,  fetched  the  wnter 

I  in  their  purifications  fronii  some  place 

c  Ibis  had  been  seen  to  drink  ;    it  being 

of  that  bird  that  it  never  goes  near  any 

»me  and  cumipled  water.     I'hitarch  and 

md,  that  the  use  which  the  Ibis  made 

taught  mankind  an  im|)orlani  secret  in 

itment;  but  the  bill  of  the  bird  is  not  a 

tbe  itXvZofikvjjv  v^'  iavr^^  ts  a  mistake. 

loftlie  Ibis,  when  crouched  in  a  sitting 

Vith  its  head  under  its  feathers,  or  when 

imieil  slate,  was  supposed  to  resemble  the 

lieart ;   the  space  between  its  legs^  when 

asunder  as  it  walks,  was  observed  to  make 

lent)  triangle;  and  numerous  fanciful  pe- 

t^ere  discovered  in  this  revered  emblem 

TMON  (ixvtvftuv),  a  well-known  quad- 
Weasel  kind,  the  Virf.rra  Ichneumon  of 
It  has  been  long  famuus  in  Egypt, 
it  goes  by  the  name  of  l*haranh's  Rat.  "  If, 
mytholoificat  system  of  ihe  ancient  EgjT)- 
'  observes  Kicut  Col.  Smith,  "the  various 
Insg  brings  which  people  the  surface  of  tlie  earth 
Vera  each  entitled  to  particular  reverence  on  ac> 
of  ilie  inHncuce  which  the?  exercise  over  the 
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economy  of  nature,  and  the  part  which  they  con 
tribute  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  universe,  the 
Ichneumon  unquestionably  possc&sed  more  ctauna 
than  any  other  animal  to  the  homage  of  that  singu- 
lar people.  It  presented  a  lively  image  of  a  benefi- 
cent power  pc^ietually  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  tho«c  noisome  and  dangerous  reptiles  which 
propagate  with  such  terrible  rapidity  in  hot  and 
humrd  climates.  The  Ichneumon  is  led  by  its  in- 
stinct, and  obviously  destined  by  its  peculiar  powers^ 
to  the  destruction  of  anunals  of  this  kind.  Not 
that  it  dares  to  attack  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  the 
larger  animals  of  the  lizard  tribe,  by  open  force,  or 
when  tliese  creatures  have  arrived  at  their  complete 
development.  It  is  by  feeding  on  their  eggs  that  ibe 
Ichneumon  reduces  the  number  of  these  mtolerable 
pcAts.  The  Ichnenmnn,  from  its  diminutive  size 
and  timid  disposition,  has  neither  the  power  to 
overcome  nor  the  courage  to  attack  such  fonnidable 
sdversaries.  Nor  ia  it  an  animal  of  the  moat  deci- 
dedly carnivorous  appetite.  Urged  by  its  instinct 
of  destruction,  and  guided,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
utmost  prudence,  il  may  be  seen,  St  the  close  of  day, 
gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  the 
soil,  fixing  its  attention  on  everything  thai  strikes 
its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading  danger  or  dis- 
covering prey.  If  chance  favours  its  researches,  it 
never  limits  itself  to  the  momentary  gratification  of 
iis  ap|>ctitc :  it  destroys  every  living  thing  witliin 
its  reach  which  is  too  feeble  to  ofler  it  any  effectual 
resistance.  It  particularly  seeks  after  eggs,  of 
which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  through  this  taste  it 
proves  the  means  of  destruction  to  so  many  croco- 
diles. That  it  enters  the  mouth  of  this  animal 
when  asleep,  as  Diodonis  gravely  infonns  us,  and, 
gliding  down  its  throat,  gnaws  through  its  stom- 
ach, is  as  much  true  as  that  it  attacks  it  when 
awake.  This  is  either  a  faille  which  never  had 
any  foundation,  or,  like  many  other  marvels,  it  has 
ceased  in  our  unbelieving  and  less  favoured  era. — 
The  colour  uf  llio  Ichiieiimun  is  a  de<!p  brown, 
picked  out  with  diity  white.  The  tail  is  termina- 
ted by  a  tufl  of  hairs  entirely  brttwn.  The  Ichneu- 
mon is  ahonl  two  feet  seven  inches  in  length, 
measuring  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose»  the  tail  itself  bein":  onp  foot  four  inches.  Tho 
mean  stature  of  the  animal  is  about  eight  inches.*'^ 
The  Ichneumon  was  particularly  worshipped  by  the 
Heraclcopolites,  who  hved  in  a  nomc  situated  in 
tho  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
entrance  to  the  modern  district  of  Fayoora.  This 
nomo  of  Hcracleopolia.  and  Ihe  vicinity  of  Cairo, 
still  continue,  according  to  Wilkmaon,  to  be  Ihe 
chief  resort  of  the  animal  in  question ;  "and  it  ia 
sometimes  tamed  and  kept  by  the  modem,  as  it  was 
by  the  ancient  Kgyptians,  to  protect  their  houses 
from  rats.  But,  from  its  great  predilection  for  eggs 
and  poultry,  they  generally  find  that  the  injury  it 
does  far  outbalances  the  gmjd  derived  from  its  ser- 
vices as  a  RtihsiinUR  for  the  cat.  Herodotus  aaya 
little  respecting  the  klmeuinon,  except  that  it  re- 
ceived the  same  honours  of  sepulture  as  the  domes- 
tic animals.  But  ..Sliiin  tella  us  that  it  destroyed 
the  eggs  of  the  asp,  and  fought  against  that  poison- 
ous reptile.  Pliny,  Slrabo,  and  .(Elian  relate  the 
manner  in  which  it  attacked  the  asp.  and  was  pro- 
tected from  the  effect  of  its  poisonnus  bite.  .Clian 
says  it  covered  itself  with  a  coat  of  mud,  which 
rendered  its  body  proof  against  tho  fangs  of  its 
enemy  ;  or,  if  no  mud  was  near,  it  wetted  its  body 
with  water,  and  rolled  itself  in  the  sand.  Its  nose, 
which  alone  remained  exposed,  was  then  enveloped 
in  several  folds  of  lis  tail,  and  il  thus  coimnenccd 
the  attack.  If  bitten,  its  death  was  inevitable ;  but 
all  the  efforts  of  the  asp  were  nnavniiable  against  its 
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artificial  coal  of  mail,  and  ihe  Irhnoumnn,  attacking 
il  on  a  sudilcn,  t>eized  jt  by  ttit?  ihrout,  ami  ininiedi- 
alely  killt-d  it.  Thus  mucli  fur  lUe  ancient  story. 
M<Miern  (experience,  on  tbo  otlier  hand,  pruves  that, 
without  having  recourse  to  a  cuirass  of  mud,  the 
Ichneumon  fearlessly  attacks  snuke^,  and,  tho  mo- 
ment it  perceives  ihcm  raicie  their  head  from  (he 
ground,  it  seizes  them  at  tho  back  of  the  neck,  and 
with  a  single  bite  lays  them  dead  before  it."^ 

•tens  (?«rif).      [Vui  MUSTKLA.) 

IDUS.     (Vtd.  Cai.kndar,  Roman.) 

KiXOMI'NIA.     C^'"'  IsrAMu.) 

IMPEKATOR      (Vid.  Impekium  ) 

[Mf'E'KIUM.  Gams,'  when  making  a  division 
of  judicia  into  those  quie  legiiimo  jure  consieiiini 
and  those  que  imperio  coniineniur,  observes  thaii 
the  latter  are  so  called  because  they  continue  in 
force  during  the  imperium  of  him  who  lias  granted 
Ihem.  This  division  of  judicia  had  merely  reference 
to  the  time  within  which  a  judicium  inu&t  be  prose- 
cuted, and  to  the  jurisdictio  of  bim  who  had  granted 
thorn.  L(?gitima  judicia  were  those  which  wfre 
prosecuted  in  Rome  or  within  the  first  miltanum, 
between  Ruman  citizens,  and  before  a  single  judex. 
By  a  lex  Julia  judiciaria^  such  judicia  expired  un- 
less they  were  concluded  within  a  year  and  six 
months.  All  other  judicia  were  said  iiuperio  con- 
tineri,  whether  conducted  within  the  at)Ovo  limits 
iH'fore  recuperatores  or  before  a  tsingle  judex,  when 
either  thr^  judex  or  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a 
piTegrinus,  or  when  conducted  beyond  the  first  nid- 
mrium  cither  between  Roman  citizens  or  pcrugnni. 
From  this  passage  it  follows  that  there  were  judi- 
cia qus  imp^no  continebantur,  which  were  granted 
in  Rome,  whicti  is  made  clearer  by  what  lolluws. 
There  was  a  distiii'Hiuii  between  a  judieiuni  ex 
cge,  that  is,  a  judicium  founded  upon  a  particular 
ex,  and  a  judicium  legitiimim  :  fur  instance,  if  a 
man  sued  m  the  provinces  under  a  Irx.  Hie  Aqnilia, 
for  example,  Llie  jiidiciuiii  was  uuL  le^iLtinuiii,  but 
was  said  imperio  conimcri,  that  is,  the  imperium  of 
Ihe  pnescs  or  proconsul  who  gave  the  judicium. 
Tlie  same  was  the  case  if  a  man  sued  at  Rome  ex 
lege,  and  the  judicium  was  before  recuperatores.  or 
there  was  a  pure<»riiiLi9  concerned.  If  a  man  sued 
under  the  praitor's  tdiet,  and.  consequently,  not  ex 
lege,  and  u  judicium  wa^  granted  in  Rome,  and  the 
same  was  before  one  judex,  and  no  foreigner  was 
concerned,  it  was  legitimtim.  The  judicia  legitima 
are  mentioned  hy  Cicero ;'  but  it  may,  perhaps,  he 
doubted  if  he  uses  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which 
Gaius  does.  It  follows,  Ihon,  Ihat  in  the  time  of 
Gaius,  so  lung  as  n  man  had  jurisdiclio,  so  long  was 
be  said  tu  have  imperium.  Imperium  is  defined  by 
Lllpian*  to  ho  either  mcrum  or  mixtum.  To  have 
the  mem m  imperium  ts  to  have  "  i^ladii  putcstatcm 
md  animadrertendum  xn  fannoroMox  homines,''  that 
ia,  ''raix^um  tmprrtum  cui  ettam  juntdictio  inest." 
It  appears,  then,  that  there  was  an  imperium  which 
was  incident  to  jurisdictio ;  but  the  mt-rum  or  pure 
imperium  was  conferred  by  a  lex*  The  mixtum 
imperium  was  nothing  more  than  the  power  neces- 
sary for  giving  effect  to  the  junsdicUo.  There 
might,  therefore,  be  imperium  without  jurlsdictio, 
but  there  could  be  no  jurisdicLio  without  imperium. 

Imperium  is  defined  by  Cicero*  to  be  that  "sine 
qno  res  mthtartM  administraru  tcncrt  exercitus,  helium 
geri  nan  poUii "  As  opposed  lo  poleatas.  it  is 
ihe  power  which  was  conferred  by  the  stale  upon 
an  individual  who  was  appointed  to  cnmmand  an 
army.  The  phrases  Consularis  Potestas  and  Con- 
suluic  Imperium  uiiglit  both  be  properly  used;  but 
the  expression  Tribiinitia  Fotesias  only  could  be 
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used,  as  the  tribuni  never  received  the 
In  Veil.  Paterc  ,  li.,  3,  impcnum  ta  impro; 
A  consul  could  not  act  as  commander  of 
{atlingere  rem  fni/i/d/rm) unless  he  were  empow 
by  a  lex  Curiala,  which  is  expressed  by  Lavj" 
"  Comilta  euriata  rem  nulilarem  continent."  Th( 
comjuls  were  elected  at  other  comitia,  the 
euriata  only  could  give  Ihcm  imperium.* 
was  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  con^tii 
according  to  which  an  imperium  was  confcrrw 
(he  kin^ts  after  they  had  been  elected:  "Un 
death  ol  lung  Pompilius.  tlie  populus  in  the 
euriata  elected  TuUua  Hostdius  king,  upon  Ibe 
gation  of  an  interrex ;  and  the  king,  following 
example  of  Pompilius,  took  the  voica  of  the  poi 
according  to  their  curiie  on  the  question  of  bu 
pcrium."*  Both  Numa*  and  Ancus  Marcioa," 
successor  of  TuUuSi  after  their  appoiatmcnt 
regea,  arc  severally  said  "  De  Impeno  smu  U{ 
cunatam  tulijise."  It  appeara,  then,  that  fmoi 
kingly  period  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  im 
as  &uch,  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  of  the  kings  is  not  defined  1 
cero.  It  is  declared  by  modem  writers  to 
been  the  military  and  the  judicial  power,  but 
writers  have  not  explained  what  they  prcciseir 
by  the  tenu  "judicial  power."  It  may  be 
tured  that  the  division  of  imporiurn,  made  by 
jurists,  was  in  accordance  with  the  pmciicc  vf 
republican  penodr  there  was  during  the  re^wl 
period  an  imperium  within  the  waits  which  wu 
ctdeni  to  jurisdjctin,  and  an  liriperium  without 
walls  whicli  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata.  Tl 
are  no  traces  of  this  separation  in  the  kin^lr 
and  il  ia  probable  that  the  king  received  the  ii 
rium  in  its  full  import,  and  that  its  »epnrattcfl 
two  parts  belongs  to  Ibe  republican  iwfnod. 
imperium,  which  was  conferred  hy  a  lex  under 
Republic^  wns  limited,  if  not  by  the  if  i  ins  in 
it  was  conferred,  at  least  by  usage  :  it  could 
hrdd  or  exercised  within  the  city-  It  was 
times  specially  conferred  on  an  individual  for 
day  of  his  triumph  within  the  city,  and,  it 
aomo>  cases,  by  a  plebiscilum.' 

Tlie  imperium  was  as  necessary  for  tho  go 
of  a  province  as  for  a  general  who  merelf  ( 
inanded  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  as  he  oi>uU 
without  It,  exercise  military  authonly  {rem  miiud 
oiimgeTC).  So  far  as  Mf^  *-'an  trace  the  slrwl 
lice  of  the  Roman  constitution,  military  cool 
was  given  by  a  special  lex,  and  was  not  iiictM 
any  office,  and  might  bo  held  without  anyiAkt 
lice  than  that  of  impeniuir.  It  appears  thai  i> 
lime  of  Cicero  iliere  were  doubts  as  to  tbe 
ly  of  the  lex  In  some  cases,  which  may 
iirtlly  arisen  from  tlie  irregular  practices 
warSf  and  from  the  gradual  decay  of  the  old 
lions.  Cicero,  in  a  passage  w  hicb  is  not  very 
refers  to  a  Cornelia  lex,  according  to  which 
dividual  who  had  received  a  province  ei  s 
€oni«ullo  thereby  acquired  the  imperium  wAb 
the  fafinality  of  a  lex  Curiata. 

Ttie  tinperium  {tntr\im)  of  the  Republic  » 
to  have  been  (1).  a  power  which  was  only  excrci 
out  of  the  city;  (2),  a  power  which  was  ij 
confcrretl  by  a  lex  Curiata,  and  was  not  i 
tu  any  uflice  ;  (3),  a  power  without  which  (M 
tflry  o[>cration  could  be  considered  as  dont"  « 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  state.  Of  th»» 
table  example  is  recorded  in  hivy,'  where  tlie 
ate  refused  to  recognise  a  Roman  as  commaodef 
cause  he  had  not  received  the  imperium  induef' 

In  respect  of  his  imperium,  he  who  rrc«Ti 
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imptj.ator:  he  miglit  bo  a  consul  or  a 
U  was  an  locient  practice,  observes 
'  Lhc  soldiers  of  a  victorious  genera)  in 
by  the  titlo  of  imperator ;  but  in  tho 
L'rred  to  by  Tacitus,  thts  Emperor  Tibe- 
tho  aoliliers  to  confer  the  title  on  an 
ho  had  it  not  already  ;  while  under  the 
3  Ulle,  na  a  matter  otcouree,  was  given 
iperium  ;  and  every  general  who  re- 
mperiura  was  eniiUed  to  the  name  of 
After  a  victory  it  was  usual  for  the  sot- 
te  IhGir  cooimander  as  jmperaiur ;  but 
Ml  neither  ^ve  uor  confinued  the  title. 
Lepnbhc,  observes  Tacitus,  there  were 
iratores  at  a  time :  Augustus  ^ratilod 
some;  but  the  last  instance*,  he  adds, 
«in£  conferred  was  in  the  case  of  Bis- 
Tiberius.  There  were,  however,  later 
The  assumption  of  the  prsnomen  of 
■  Julius  Caesar*  was  a  mamfest  Uburpa- 

•  the  Rppuhlic  iho  liilc  came  properly 
!ie;  thus  CictTo,  when  he  was  procon- 
a,  could  properly  slylc  himself  M.  T. 
rator,  for  the  term  merely  exprca^d 
the  imjwrium.  Tiberius  and  Ciaudius 
isume  the  pro^nomon  of  imperatori  but 
it  as  a  prienomen  became  established 

successors,  as  we  see  from  the  impc- 
Fhe  title  imperator  someiiuiL's  appears 
ial  medals,  followed  hy  a  numeral  (Vf. 
It  which  indicates  that  it  was  speciaUy 

them  on  the  occasion  of  some  great 
though  the  victory  might  be  gained  by 
s,  it  was  considered  lo  bo  gained  under 
of  ibfi  imperator. 

imperium  was  applied  in  the  republican 
[press  Iho  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
I  Gau!  is  said  by  Cicero*  to  have  come 
nperium  and  dilio  of  the  populus  Ko- 

the  notion  of  (he  majestas  populi  Ro- 
I  to  he  "  in  imyerii  attjuc  in  nomims 
ti  dignitafe."* 

lUM.  {Vid.  IIoLSE,  Rosfi!*.  p,  616.) 
S.  An  infuoH  (pirf.  Inpaxb)  was  inea- 
g  any  legal  act.  An  impnbcs,  who  had 
mits  of  infantra,  could  do  any  legal  act 
(oritas  of  his  tutor ;  without  such  auc- 
uld  only  do  those  acta  which  were  for 

Accordirtgly,  such  an  impubcs,  in  the 
itory  contracts,  could  stipulate  (sdpitla- 
romiac  (promitUrf) ;  in  other  words,  as 
ises  it,  a  pupjtlus  could  only  be  bound 
rilas  of  his  tnior,  but  he  cotild  bind  an- 
t»uch  auclonlas.  (ViU.  IsrANs.) 
emnrk  as  to  pupilU  does  not  apply  to 
•e  infantes  or  infanti  proximi,  though  in 
Ihe  infanti  proximi  a  liberal  interprcta- 
;n  to  the  rule  of  law  {Unii^nior  juriM  in- 
y  Virtue  of  which  a  pupillus,  who  was 
(ntts,  was  pl.iL-ed  on  tho  same  footing 
was  pubertati  proximus,  but  this  was 
r  benefit  only  {propter  tiiUitaUm  eorum), 
e,  could  not  apply  to  a  case  where  the 
!it  bo  a  loser.'    An  impubcs  who  was 

*  of  his  father  could  nut  bind  himself 
e  ftuctontas  of  bis  father ;  fur,  in  the 
pillus,  the  aucioritas  of  the  tutor  was 

in  respect  of  the  pupHtu^  liavinK  prop- 
Vn.  which  a  sou  m  Uie  power  of  his  fa- 
it have. 

e  of  obligationes  ex  delicto,  the  noti 
itas  of  a  tutor  waa  of  course  exclud 
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as  such  auctoritas  waa  only  requisite  for  the  for- 
pose  of  giving  effect  to  rigliiful  acts.  If  the  impu- 
bDs  was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  understand  the  na* 
lure  of  his  delict,  he  was  bound  by  it;  otherwise  Im 
was  not.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  puber- 
tali  proximus,  there  was  a  legal  presumption  ofsuc^ 
rnpacily ;  but  still,  this  presumption  did  not  exclude 
a  consideration  of  the  degree  of  understanding  ol 
the  impiibes  and  the  nature  of  the  act,  for  the  ad 
might  be  such  as  either  to  be  perfectly  intelligible, 
as  theft,  or  it  might  be  an  act  which  an  impubes  im- 
perfectly understood,  as  when  he  was  made  the  in- 
strument of  fraud.  These  principles  were  applic4i- 
ble  to  cases  of  furtum,  damnum  injuria  datum,  inju- 
ria, and  others  ;  and  also  to  crimes  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  act  mainly  determined  whether  or  not 
guilt  should  be  imputed. 

An  impubcs  could  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
he  was  released  from  a  debt,  bat  he  could  not  re- 
lease a  debt  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor. 
Ho  could  not  pay  money  without  his  tutor;  ror  could 
he  receive  money  without  las  tutor,  at  least  it  was 
not  a  valid  payment,  because  such  payment  was,  as 
a  con3e<iucnce,  fullowed  by  a  release  to  tlie  debtor. 
But  since  the  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  an  impu- 
bes wus  made  only  to  save  him  from  lost,  he  could 
not  retain  bolh  Ihe  money  and  the  claim, 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  plaintifT  or  a  defend 
ant  in  a  ftciit  without  his  tutor.  He  could  acquire 
the  ownership  of  property  alone,  but  he  could  nn| 
alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  nor  could 
he  manumit  a  slave  without  such  consent.  He 
could  contract  sponsalia  alone,  because  the  auctori- 
tas of  the  tutor  has  reference  only  to  properly :  if 
he  was  in  his  father's  power,  he  was,  of  course,  en- 
tirely under  his  father's  control. 

An  impubes  could  accjuire  a  hereditas  with  the 
consent  of  his  tutor,  which  consent  was  necessary, 
because  a  hereditas  was  accompanied  with  obliga- 
tions. But  as  the  act  of  cretion  was  an  act  thai 
must  be  done  by  tho  hcres  himself,  neither  his  tutor 
nor  a  slave  could  lake  the  hereditas  for  a  pupillus, 
and  he  waa,  in  consei^iience  of  his  age,  incapiibic  of 
taking  it  himself.  This  difficully  was  got  over  by 
the  doctrine  of  pro  heredo  gcstio :  the  tutor  might 
permit  the  pupillus  to  act  as  heres,  which  had  tne 
effect  of  cretion  :  and  this  doctrine  would  apply  even 
in  the  ease  of  infantes,  for  no  expression  of  worda 
was  necessary  in  order  to  ihe  pro  herede  gestio.  In 
the  case  of  the  bonorum  {>ossessio,  tho  father  could 
apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  bis  child,  and  the  tutor  on 
behalf  of  his  ward,  without  any  act  being  done  by 
the  impubes  I3y  the  imperial  legislation,  a  tutor 
was  allowed  to  acquire  the  hereditas  for  his  ward. 
and  a  father  for  his  son,  who  was  m  his  power;  and 
thus  the  daclrinc  of  Ihe  pro  herede  gcslio  was  ren- 
ilered  unneressary, 

A  pupillus  could  not  part  with  a  possession  with- 
out the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor;  for,  thuugh  possession 
of  itself  was  no  legal  right,  legal  advantages  were 
attached  to  it.  As  to  the  acquisition  of  possession, 
possession  in  itself  heing  a  bare  fact,  and  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  it  being  the  animus  possidendi. 
consequently  the  pupillus  cuuld  only  acquire  pusses- 
sion  by  himself,  and  when  be  had  capacity  to  un- 
derstand (lie  nature  of  the  act.  But  with  the  auc- 
toritas of  hj.s  tutor  he  coiilil  acijutre  pos^^ession  even 
when  be  wag  an  infaris,  and  thus  the  acquisition  of 
possession  hy  a  pupilltin  was  facilitated,  utiUtatts 
causa.  There  was  no  formal  difficulty  in  such  pos- 
session  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  pro  herede 

tio,  for  in  neither  instance  was  it  necessary  for 

ords  (0  he  used.     Subsequenlly  the  legal  doctrine 

as  established  that  a  tutor  could  acquire  poBsea- 
sion  for  his  pupiUus.^ 
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ith  the  attaiiimcnt  of  pubertas,  a  person 
tamed  Iho  full  power  over  his  property,  and  the  tu- 
tfck  c«ue(l :  1)0  couUl  aUo  diftpuBt!  of  hia  prnpcrly 
hy  will ;  and  he  could  contract  nmrriago.  Aecord- 
ing  tu  the  U'gisluLion  uf  Jiiijtiiiiaii,^  pitbi*rtas,  in  the 
case  of  a  male,  was  attained  with  the  completion 
of  the  fourteenth,  and  in  a  female,  with  the  coinpk'- 
liun  of  the  twelfth  year  In  the  case  uf  a  female, 
it  Bccrns  thai  there  never  had  been  any  doubt  aa  to 
the  period  of  the  twelve  years,  but  a  disptito  arosv 
anionic  tl><^  jurists  as  to  the  period  of  fourteen  yoars. 
The  Sabiniatii  maintained  thai  the  agu  of  pubertas 
waa  to  be  determinLd  hy  physical  capacity  {hahttu 
wrporiM),  to  ascertain  which  a  personal  examination 
might  be  neccasary  :  the  Proculiani  fixed  the  age  of 
fourteen  complete,  aa  that  which  alisolutely  deter- 
mined the  attainment  of  puberty.'  It  appears,  thcre- 
foif,  that  under  the  earlier  em|H!rora  thure  was  a<iiiio 
doubt  as  to  Hie  time  when  pubertas  watt  attained, 
ihougti  there  was  no  doubt  that  with  the  atUtiriiient 
of  puberty,  whatever  that  time  might  be,  full  Jegal 
capacity  was  acquired. 

Until  a  Roman  youth  aseamcd  the  togavirilis,  he 
wore  the  togn  prictcxta,  the  broad  purple  hem  of 
which  (pratexia)  at  once  distinguinhed  him  from 
pther  persons.  The  to^ja  virilia  was  aasumed  at  the 
Liberalia  in  the  month  of  March  ;  and  though  no  ago 
appears  lo  have  been  positively  lixcd  for  the  cere- 
mony, it  probably  look  place,  ns  a  general  rule,  on 
tJie  fe^ist  w  hich  next  followed  the  completion  of  the 
fourieenih  year,  thongh  it  ia  certain  tlwt  the  com- 
pletion uf  tho  fourteenth  year  w:is  not  always  the 
Lime  observed.  Still,  so  long  as  a  male  wore  the 
pratcxta,  he  was  impubes,  and  when  ho  assumed 
the  toga  virilis,  he  was  pubes.  Accordingly,  ves- 
ticeps'  was  the  same  as  pubes,  and  jnvestis  or  prm- 
tcxtatus  the  same  as  irnpubes.*  After  the  assump- 
tion of  ilie  toga  virilis  ihe  son  who  was  in  the  |>ow- 
cr  of  his  father  hud  a  capacity  to  contract  duhls ; 
and  a  piipitlus  was  relea.scd  from  the  tuleia.  But 
if  neither  the  puptllu!<  wibhcd  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor, 
nor  the  tutor  lo  be  rclraseii  from  tho  reaponsihility 
of  his  office  (fur  which  he  received  no  emolument ), 
the  period  of  assuming  the  toga  viriKs  might  be  de- 
ferred. If  iho  pDplllus  and  the  tutor  cotdd  not  agree, 
It  might  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  judicial 
decision.  In  such  ease  tho  Proculiani  maintained 
■s  a  theoretical  (^jucuiion,  that  the  age  of  fourteen 
should  Etc  iriken  as  absolutely  determining  the  i|ues- 
tiun,  fourteen  being  the  aeo  aAer  tho  attainment  of 
which  the  prietexta  had  Aeen  generally  laid  aside 
The  Sabiiiiani  maintained  that,  as  Ibc  time  of  puber- 
ty had  never  been  absolnlely  fixed,  but  had  depend- 
ed on  free  choice.  Bumo  other  mode  of  deciding  the 
question  must  b«  adopted,  where  free  chnice  was 
nut  of  the  question,  and  therefore  they  adopted  that 
of  the  physical  development  (habitna  curjHtns).  But, 
though  there  arc  allusions  to  this  matter,*  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  inspection  of  the  person 
was  ever  actually  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine 
the  ago  of  puberty.  It  appears  that  the  completion 
of  fourteen  years  was  esliihli.shed  na  the  commence- 
ment of  pubertals,  The  real  foundation  of  the  rule 
as  to  the  fourteen  and  tho  twelve  years  appears  to 
be,  that  in  the  two  sexes  respectively,  puberty  was, 
aa  a  general  rule  in  Italy,  attained  ahoui  these  ajics. 
In  the  case  of  females,  the  time  had  th^cn  fixed  ab- 
solutely at  twelve  by  immemorial  custom,  and  had 
no  reference  to  any  practice  similar  to  that  among 
males  of  adopting  the  toga  virilis,  for  women  wore 
the  toga  prietexta  till  Ihcy  were  married.  And.  far- 
ther, though  the  pupillarui  tatela  ended  with  femal 


th  the  twelfth  year,  they  wcro  from  th«t 
ject  to  another  kind  uf  lutela. 

A  male  had  a  capaniy  to  make  a  u  dl  u| 
pleling  his  fourteenth,  and  a  femnJe  upon  ct 
iter  twelfth  year.*  and  the  same  agra.  as 
observed,  delenninrd  the  capacity,  in  the  li 
fur  contracting  a  legal  marriage.  The  dj 
twecn  tho  two  schools  as  to  the  time 
male  attained  the  age  of  puhrny.  appears 
had  relercnce  to  the  termination  of  the  tut< 
his  general  cipacity  to  do  Icgnl  ,ici«i ;  fgr  the 
of  the  personal  examination  cuuld  hardly,  froin 
nature  of  the  cjise,  apply  tu  the  rupucity  to  txa 
will  or  contract  a  marriage,  as  Savigny  shavt 

Spadones  (males  who  could  never  attain  pbji 
pubertas)  might  make  a  testament  after  ait 
the  age  of  eighteen  * 

JN.Vt.UUK.VTIO  was  in  general  the  cerii 
hy  which  the  augurs  ohtaioed,  o. 
obtain,  the  sanction  of  the  gods  i  {i 

had  hvcti  dcca*cd  by  man  ;  in  p  n 

it  was  the  eerojnony  hy  which  ihuig*  or 
were  consecrated  tu  the  gods,  whence  LhA 
ilfdica/io  and  catiMerraiw  were  sometimes  bmAi 
synonymous  with  inauguratio  '  The  ocKsmoQf  i 
inauguratlo  Waal  AS  follows:  After  it  hadbeoQi* 
that  someihing  should  be  set  a^iart  for  iho, 
of  the  gods,  or  that  a  certain  person  should  b|i 
pointed  priest,  a  prayer  was  addressed  to  the 
by  the  augurs  or  other  priests,  soliciting  than  ta  i 
dare  by  signs  whether  the  decree  of  men  wa»i 
able  tu  the  will  of  the  gods.*  If  the  signs  ot 
by  the  inaugurating  priest  were  thought  fai 
the  decree  of  men  had  the  sanction  of  the 
the  inauguratlo  was  completed.  Tlic  in«U| 
was,  in  early  limcd,  always  porfornirtl  by  thai 
gurs ;  but  subsequently  we  find  th^it  the  tiiau 
especially  llut  of  the  rex  flacrlfictihis  at 
flamlnes,  was  sometimes  iwrfurmed  by  tt 
of  poniifTs  in  tho  comiiia  cnlata,'  But 
pricbts.  an  well  aa  new  mpmtKnt  of  the  oolkgii 
augiira,  continued  to  be  inauguratrd  by  the 
or  sometimes  by  the  augurs  in  combtnat 
some  of  the  pontiffs  ;■  the  chief  iK»n!ifriiJidi 
to  enforce  the  inauguratio,  if  it  v  <n 

augurs,  and  if  he  consfiered  th.i' 
fielent  ground  for  rcfuHing  it,  ^ 
gur  alone  prrformcd  the  rite  oi 
the  case  of  Noma  Pompllius  ;'  IJ 

that  in  some  cases  a  newly-appointed  pn'-M  am 
himself  not  only  fix  upon  the  day,  but  aha  upon 
particular  uugur  by  whom  ho  dcaircd  to  be 
rated.' 

During  the  kingly  period  of  Rome,  this 
tion  of  persons  was  not  confined  to  nciualj 
but  the  kings,  after  their  election  by  the 
were  inaugurated  hy  tho  augurs,  iind  thus 
the  high-pricsla  of  their  people.     After  the  ciidi 
military  power  of  tho  kings  hud  bem  confc 
the  consuls,  and  the  office  of  hiifh-priesl 

loadistincl  person,  the  rex  ■  :  ^ f  -  - 

led  above,  inaugurated  hy  t 
calata,  in  which  the  chief  [    .  : 
higli  republican  magistrates,  m- 
continued  to  be  inaugurated,'  au 
thoy  were  summonetl  by  the  augujo  (cw 
nunciatio)  to  appear  on  the  Capitol  on  the 
after  their  election  *•    This  inaugunitio 
no  priestly  dignity  upon  the  niagiatratfli^ 
merely  a  method  uf  obtaining  the 
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fclcclinn,  am]  gave  ihcm  the  right  to 
anil  tin  important  einer^ncies  it  was 
maki!  lisc  of  this  privilege.     At  the 
■Kcm,  however,  tins  duty  wa»  scarcely 
^rv-tl.'     As  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
d  or  instiiuied  at  Rome  without  con- 
isure  of  the  ijods  by  augury,  w©  read 
r  the  tribes,  of  the  comilium.  tScc. 
'Ting ;  Cdlled  in  Gretk  h-uTitn; 
■■  >^<-nt  in  tho  rar  (otrf),  and  iXAoStoVt 
s  msrriiid  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear  (Ao- 
^  .IS  bored  for  the  purpose.* 
were  worn  by  both  sexes  in  Oriental 
espectally  by  the   Lydians,*  the   Per- 
~tbe  Babylonians.*  and  also  by  the  Libyans^ 
the  Canhautniaiis  *    Among  the  Greeks  and 
worn  only  by  females. 
ii>M»ted  of  the  ring  {npiKm*)  and 
£'<-,  .  ',r.i"j.    The  ring  was  generally 

^M,  aliJiuugh  the  common  people  also  wore 
»jf5  of  hrunze.  S^e  Nos.  I,  4,  from  tho  Egyp- 
cullection  m  the  British  Museuoi.    Inutead  of 


often  used,  as  shown  in  Noa.  6, 

of  Italy  still  continue  the  same 

the  bode  throngh  the  lobe  of  the 

other  fiistoning.    The  drops  were 

of  gold,  very  finely  wrought  (see  Nos. 

t),  an<f  sometimes  of  pearls"  and  precious 

:,  ft,  6).     The  pearls  were  valued  for 

[ilierical,'*  as  well  «s  for  their  great 

AC  whiteness  ;  but  those  of  an  elon- 

<  il  rUnehi,  were  alsy  niui.'h  esteemed, 

'  lerminale  the  drop,  and  being  some- 

'I  or  three  together  for  this  purpose." 

'  i  I  ino,  adorning  herselfin  the  most  cap- 

]g  iiuuncr,  puts  on  earrings  made  with  three 

ihling  mulberries.*'      Pliny  observes" 

;alcr  expense  was  lavished  on  no  part  of  the 

on  ihe  earring.     According  to  Seneca,** 

'  No.  3,  in  the  preceding  woodcut,   in 

of  pearls  are  strung  both  abovo  and 

ous  stone,  was  worth  a  patrimony.*' 

.:s  at>ove  engruveU   belong  to  tho 

I  lion  in  the  British  Mmcum. 

i;.,  ii.  36.»— S.  (floin.,  n..xif..  183.— Hynui-, 

r..,  H.  N.,  111.,  I.)-I.  (Plio.,  IL  Nm  II.,  W.) 
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In  opulent  families,  the  care  of  Ihe  earrings  was 
the  business  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  called 
Aurictiia  Ornairtx.^  Tho  Venus  de*  Medici,  and 
other  female  statues,  have  the  ears  luerccd,  and 
probably  once  had  earrings  in  them  The  statue 
of  Achilles  at  Sigeum,  represcntmg  him  in  female 
attire,  likewise  had  this  ornament.' 
INCENSUS.  {Vid.CLVMT.) 
INCKSTUM.  If  a  man  married  a  womaji  whom 
it  was  forbidden  for  him  to  marry  by  posilivo  moral- 
ity, he  was  said  to  commit  inc«'stum.'  Such  a  mar- 
riage was,  in  fan,  no  marriage,  fur  the  necessary 
counubiuiij  between  tho  parties  was  wanting. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  persons  rela- 
ted by  blood  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and  chil- 
dren. If  such  persona  contracted  a  marriage,  it 
was  nefarias  et  ineestai  nuptiie.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  persons  who  stood  in  tlie  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  by  adoption,  not  oven  aflcr 
the  adopted  child  was  emancipated.  There  were 
also  restrictions  as  to  connubium  between  collater- 
al kinsfolk  (ex  transverwo  gradu  coffTttUiontM) :  there 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
either  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood  ;  nor  be- 
tween children  of  the  blood  and  children  by  adop- 
tion, so  long  as  the  adoption  continued,  or  so  long 
as  the  children  of  tho  blood  remained  in  the  power 
of  their  father.  There  was  connubium  between  an 
uncle  and  his  brother's  daughter,  after  the  Emperor 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  Agrip- 
pina ;  but  there  was  none  between  an  uncle  and  a 
eistcr's  daughter.  There  was  no  connubinm  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  auiita  or  matertera  {vid.  Coo- 
NATi);  nor  between  a  man  and  his  socrus,  nunis. 
privigna,  ornoverca.  In  all  such  c*a6e«,  when  there 
was  no  connubium,  the  children  bad  a  mother,  bat 
DO  legal  father. 

Incest  between  persons  in  the  direct  line  was 
punishable  in  both  parties ;  in  other  cases  only  in 
the  man.  Ihe  punishment  was  relegatio,  as  in  the 
case  of  adultery.  Concubinage  between  near  kins- 
folk was  put  on  the  same  footing  ns  marriage.*  In 
the  case  of  adulterium  and  sliiprum  between  per- 
sons who  had  no  connubium,  there  was  a  double 
oflcnco :  Uie  man  was  punished  with  deporlalio, 
and  the  woman  was  subject  to  the  penallies  of  the 
lex  Jiilia.'  Among  slaves  there  was  no  inceslum, 
but  after  they  became  free  their  marriages  were 
regulated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  connu- 
bium among  free  persons.  It  was  incestum  to  have 
knowledge  of  a  vestal  virgin,  and  both  parties  were 
punished  with  death. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  there  was  any  legislation 
as  to  incestum  :  the  rules  relating  to  it  were  found- 
ed on  usage  (tnorilmM).  That  which  was  atuprum 
was  considered  incestum  when  the  connexion  was 
between  parties  who  had  no  connubinm.  Inces- 
tum, therefore,  was  stupnim,  aggravated  by  the 
circumstance  of  real  or  legal  consanguinity,  and,  in 
some  ca.sc3.  afUnily,  It  was  not  the  form  of  mar- 
riage between  such  persons  that  constituted  the  in- 
cestum ;  for  the  nupttffi  were  incestc,  and  therefore 
no  marriage,  and  the  incestuous  act  was  the  sexual 
connexion  of  the  parties.  Sometimes  incestum  is 
said  to  be  contra  fas,  that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of 
religion. 

I.VCITE'OA,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  ayyofaJKii 
or  kyyvdi^Kii,  a  terra  used  to  denote  a  piece  of  domestic 
furniture,  variously  fonned  according  to  the  partic 
ular  occasion  intended ;  made  of  silver,  bronze, 
clay,  stone,  or  wood,  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  possessfir  ;  sometimes  adorned  with  Hg 
urcs ;  and  employed  to  hold  aniphors.  bottles,  ala 
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baslni,  or  any  othor  vcaacla  which  were  round  or 
(Hiinted  a(  thn  botloni,  and  ttiercforo  Te<(iiirod  a  Bcp- 
eralc  ronlrivanrp  in  kei:p  ihcm  erect*  Some  of 
Ibiwo  ukmI  at  Alexandrea  were  iriangnlnr  '  We 
odfn  Me  Ihem  rcprpsfntcd  in  ancient  K^ptian 
paintings.  The  annexed  wotKlcut  ahows  Ihreo  »j/- 
)o^7<dt,  which  are  pnwrvcd  in  the  Bnliah  Mu- 
aeuin.  Thoae  on  tht'  right  and  lefl  hand  arc  of 
wood,  the  one  havini;;  four  Icel,  the  other  six  ;  tbpy 
were  found  in  Egyptian  lonibs.  Tlie  third  is  a 
hr'tnd  earthenware  ring,  which  is  used  to  support  a 
Qrecian  amphora. 


INCullPOK/VLES  RKS.    (ViJ.  DaminuM.) 
IN(:IJ\A  Bi:r.A  or  ClINA'BULA  itrwapyat^ov), 
twaddlinff-clolhcs. 

The  nr>4t  thing  done  afler  the  birth  of  a  child  woa 
til  wash  it ;  the  second,  to  wrap  it  In  swaddling- 
rlothea  ;  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indicated  by 
Ihu  splendour  and  costliness  of  tbiB,  lis  first  attire. 
.^ttnii-fiiiics  a  fine  white  shdwl.  tied  with  a  gold 
Itiiid,  was  used  for  the  purpose ;'  at  oilier  times  a 
riiiall  purple  scarf,  fastened  with  a  hroocli*  (x^ofiv- 
d.<n'^.  Tho  poor  used  brond  lillcls  of  common 
cloth  {pann\*).    The  annexed  wtKxlcut,  token  from 


a  beautiful  bas-relief  at  Rome,  which  ifl  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  birth  of  Telephus.  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  a  child  so  clothed,  and  renders,  in  some 
degree,  more  intelligilde  the  fable  of  the  deception 
practivMj  hy  Uhca  iiiHin  Salum,  in  saving  the  life 
of  Jupiter,  hy  pres»iiling  a  slune  enveloped  in 
AWiiddling-c-iothes,  lo  he  devoured  hy  Saturn  in- 
stead of  his  newlMirn  chdd.'  It  was  one  of  the  pe- 
diliaritiea  of  the  I^ci>dtpm<uiian  education  lo  dis- 
fiense  with  ilie  use  of  incunabula,  and  to  allow 
children  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  their  liniUs* 

INCUS  (I'lkfiuv).  an  Anvil.    The  repreeenlationB 
of  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclopes  on  various  works  of 
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art,  show  that  tho  ancient  anril  Wiin  ''-- 
that  of  moflern  timers.     Wlicn  ihe  arn 
make  use  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  hr^ 
wood  (uKftf'»6eTov  /  potiits  inctutitm*')  ;  nod  m 
made  the  link  of  a  chain,  or  any  other  tih^t^^ 
was  round  or  hollow,  he  beat  it  upon 
jecling  from  one  aide  of  tho  anvil       i 
wuodcut.  reprettentmg  Vulcan  forging  a  ^ 


for  Jnpiler,  illustrates  these  circuinsian 
ken  from  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet 
appears  that  in  the  "  brazrn  age,"   ti'»t  mi 
things  made  ut>on  the  anvi),  but  the  anvf 
with  the  hammer  and  tho  tungs.  were 
bronze*     {VtJ.  Mallkuv.)     Ai  thia  early; 
anvils  were  used  as  an  instrument  of  torli 
siispf^ndrd  from  the  feet  of  the  vjclitQ.* 

•INU'ICUM  ClvdiKoi').     "  Dioacoiides 
term  'IviUkiv  to  two  dlMmet  substances :  ll 
the  vegelalile  pigmrnl  sliU  called  Indigo, 
prepared  from  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  tho' 
plant.     Several  species  ore  now  cultivated  fb( 
king  indigo,  hut  the  one  from  which  itic 
may  be  supiiosed  to  have  procured  their 
the  Indigvjrra  ttnriorut.     The  other  kind 
was,  most  priihahly,  the  minemi  subsUnee 
Indtan  Hat.  and  which  is  a  variety  of  the  ted  ox)^ 
of  iron.'" 

INDUSIUM.     O'td  TuKiCA.) 
I'NDtJTL'.S     ( Vid.  AmcTVi.  Tokioa.) 
INFA'MIS.     (Vid.UfAMU.) 
INFA'MIA.     The  provisions  as  to  U 
they  ap(Kfnr  in  the  legislation  of  Justini  ~ 
taineil  in  Dig  3,  tit.  2,  Oe  his  tjut  tiu!o 
and  in  Cud.  2,  liL.  is,  Es  ^uiLi*  cautn 
rogatur.     The  Digest  contains*  the  eases  of 
as  enumerated  in  the  prwlor's  edict.      Thrtf 
also  various  prori&iona  on  the  subject  la  Ibc 
Julia  Municipalis  (B.C.  46).  commonly  caUnl 
Table  of  Heraclea. 

Infainia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnalioBi 
any  judicium  publicum,  of  Ignomtniou*.  r-rt-nn- 
cauia)  expulsion  from  the  anny,*  of  a  '^^ 
detected  in  adultery,  though   the  m  ■ 
ttecn  condemned  in  a  judicium  i ' 
condemnation  for  furtum,  rapin.i, 
malus,  provided  the  offendrr  wji 
own  name,  or  pmvided  in  hi»  <'v. 
sam  of  money  by  way  of  com(H 
demnatinn  in  an  action  pro  socio,  tut^lw,  ii 
depofiilum,  or  Jidncin.'  provided  lb'*  "ffr 
condemned  in  hia  own  name,  an' 
conlrariiim,  and  provid<-d  the    ; 
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ttd  not  acted  with  guod  faith.  Iiilamia  Tvas  also  a 
■onacfiuriicc  (»r  insolvency,  when  a  inairs  bona 
were  pus^^essa,  proscripla.  vt'iidita  ;'  of  a  widuw 
Uiirrvin^' nithtn  llin  lirnc  appuutteil  for  mourning; 
tiut  the  infamiii  attached  to  ttiu  aeoond  husband  if 
bo  was  a  palerraiiiiliaa,  and  if  he  was  nut,  then  to 
lu»  father,  and  to  the  father  of  tho  widuw  if  uhe 
«ra9  in  his  power :  the  edict  docs  not  Bpcak  of  tho 
iufamia  of  Uie  widow,  but  it  wo^  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  her.  Infamia  was  a  runaeqtieiice  of  a 
man  l>oing  at  tho  same  time  in  the  relation  of  a 
dpnhle  marnage  or  double  sponsaha  -,  the  infamia 
Bached  to  the  man  if  he  was  a  paterfamilias,  and 
^R»e  was  not,  to  his  father :  the  edict  here  also 
Vpeaks  only  of  the  man.  but  the  infamia  was  subse- 
fuently  extended  to  the  woman.  Infamia  was  a 
c>«}nH.'<juencc  uf  prostitution  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
tH  mmdar  conduct  m  a  man  [qui  muliebria  patsuM 
wm) ;  of  lenoc-inium,  or  gaining  a  living  by  aiding  in 
pvustitution  ;'  of  appearing  on  a  public  stage  as  an 
Bfftor ;  of  engaging  for  money  to  apiK^ar  in  the  fightjt 
»f  the  H  ild  twasU,  even  if  a  man  did  not  appear  ; 
of  appearing  there,  though  not  for  money, 
results  from  this  enumeration  that  infamia  was 
Ibc  consequence  of  an  act  coriimiLled  by  the 
m  who  became  infaniis,  and  was  not  the  con 
ice  of  any  punishment  lorsucli  act.  jii  some 
it  only  followed  upon  condemnation ;  in  ulii- 
M  was  a  direct  consequence  of  ati  act,  as  soon 
ich  act  was  notorious. 

bus  somelliues  been  supposed  that  the  prielor 
;d  the  infamia  as  a  rule  of  law,  which, 
f»er,  was  not  the  case.  The  prietnr  made  cer- 
rtUes  as  lo  poMulatio,'  for  Lhf  purpn^e  of  mnin- 
the  punty  of  his  court.  With  respect  to  the 
itio,  be  distributed  jpr;rsonn  into  three  ctass- 
Tbe  second  class  comprehended,  among  oth- 
^ceitain  persons  who  were  turpitud\nc  noiabikw, 
might  postulate  for  themselves,  but  not  fur 
The  third  class  contamed,  among  others, 
*'fui  cdicto  prarions  ut  in/ames  notanlur," 
irere  nut  already  enumerated  in  the  sucuitd 
Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  for  the  pne- 
cnumerate  all  the  infanies  who  were  not  in- 
in  the  second  class,  and  this  he  did  in  the 
A  quoted.*  Consistently  with  this,  infamia 
already  an  established  legal  coniljuon ;  and  the 
JTvlor,  in  his  edicts  on  pustul.ition,  did  not  make  a 
IftBS  of  persons  railed  infrimes,  hut  he  enumcraled 
M  persoas  to  be  excluded  from  certain  rights  of  pos- 
tttition  tliose  who  were  infames  Consequently, 
ke  IrgBl  notion  of  infamia  was  fixed  before  these 

U  is  necessary  lo  distinguish  infamia  from  the 
MaccDSurta.  The  infamia  does  nut  seem  to  have 
jern  cre.aied  by  written  law,  but  to  have  boEn  an 

f.  Rowan  iniftilulion.     In  many  cases,  though  nut 
aO,  it  was  a  consequence  of  a  judicial  deciAiun. 
tka  Dower  of  the  censors  was  in  ius  effects  anaj- 

^11)  the  mfamia,  hnt  diflVrcnt  from  it  in  many 
ts  The  censors  could  at  their  pleasure  ro- 
tere  .1  m.in  from  the  senaU'  ur  the  eqwiles,  remove 
kkn  into  a  lower  tribe,  or  remove  him  out  of  all  the 
trtb*^,  and  so  deprive  liim  of  Ins  sufiiagium,  by  re- 
(oriiij;;  him  to  Ihe  condition  of  an  a^ranus.*  They 
BQnld  also  affix  a  mark  of  ignuitnny  or  censure  op- 
Nanc  to  a  man's  name  in  the  hst  of  oltizens,  nota 
)ria  ur  subscription*  and  in  doing  this,  ttiey 
not  tiuund  to  make  any  special  in^^iiiry,  hut 
low  general  opinion.  This  arbitrary  mode 
"  »g  was,  however,  partly  remedied  by  the 
ich  a  censuriau  nota  might  be  opposed  by 
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a  colleague,  or  removed  by  the  following  (jenaof^ 
or  by  a  Judicial  decision,  or  by  a  lex.  Accordingly 
the  oensorian  nota  was  not  per|>etU(il,  and  thcrcia 
it  dirTered  essentially  from  infamia,  which  was  per- 
petual. 

Tho  consequences  of  infamia  were  the  loss  ol 
certain  political  rights,  but  rmt  alt.  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deminutio,  but  it  resembled  it.  The  infamia 
bcvame  an  snirtus,  and  lost  ilie  suffragium  and 
honores  .  thai  is,  he  lost  the  capacity  for  certain 
st>-called  public  rights,  but  not  the  capacity  for  pri- 
vate rights.  I'nder  the  Kmpire,  the  infamia  lost 
its  efiect  as  to  public  rights,  for  such  rights  became 
unintfMtrlant. 

U  might  be  doubted  whether  the  loss  of  the  suf- 
fragium was  a  consequence  of  mfamia,  but  the  af- 
dnnative  side  is  maintained  by  Savigny  with  surb 
reasons  as  may  he  pronounced  completely  conclu- 
sive. It  appears  from  I.ivy'  and  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus"  that  the  actores  atellanarum  were  not  either 
removed  from  their  tribe  (nee  thbu  nunentur).  nor 
incapable  of  servuig  in  the  army  :  in  oUier  words, 
such  actors  did  not  become  infames,  like  other  act- 
ors. The  phrase  ^'  tnbu  moveri"  is  ambiguous,  and 
may  mean  cither  to  remove  from  one  tribe  lo  a 
lower,  or  to  move  from  all  the  tribes,  and  so  mako 
a  man  an  Krarius.  Now  the  mere  removing  from 
one  tribe  to  another  must  have  been  an  act  of  tho 
certsors  only,  for  it  was  necessary  lo  (iv  the  tribe 
into  which  the  removal  was  made :  but  this  could 
not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  of  infamia,  which  was 
the  effect  of  a  general  nile.  and  a  general  rule  could 
ouly  operate  in  a  general  way;  that  is,  "  intu  mo- 
reri."  Hi  a  consequence  of  infarnja,  must  have  been 
a  removal  from  all  the  tribes,  and  a  degradation  lo 
the  state  of  an  Krarius.' 

The  lex  Julia  Atunicipatis  does  not  contain  Ibe 
word  infamia,  hnt  it  mentions  nearly  the  same  ca- 
ses as  those  which  the  edict  mentions  as  cases  of 
infamia.  The  lex  excludes  penM>ns  who  fall  with- 
in it3  terms  from  being  scnatores,  dccurionea.  con' 
scripU  of  their  city,  from  giving  their  vote  in  the 
senate  of  their  ciiy,  and  from  magistracies  which 
gave  a  man  access  lo  the  senate :  but  it  says  no- 
thing of  the  right  of  vote  being  taken  away.  Sa- 
vigny observes  that  there  would  be  no  inconsisten- 
cy in  supposing  that  the  lex  refused  only  the  hono- 
res ill  the  n>unicjpal  towns,  while  it  stdl  allowed 
itifames  to  retain  the  suffragium  m  such  towns. 
though  the  practice  was  difTerenL  in  Hume,  if  we 
consider  that  the  sulTragium  in  tho  Roman  comilia 
was  a  high  privilege,  wiiilc  in  the  municipal  towns 
it  was  comparatively  unimportant, 

Cicero*  speaks  of  the  judicia  fiduniae,  tuteloR, 
and  sncictatis  as  "  jntmrtue  riisttmalionix  ct  pcne 
rapitig"  In  another  oration'  he  speaks  of  the  pos- 
sessio  hnnorum  as  a  capitis  causa,  and.  in  fact,  as 
identical  with  infamia.  This  capitis  minutm,  how* 
ever,  as  already  observed,  affected  only  the  public 
rights  of  a  ciii/^n  ;  whereas  the  capitis  deminutio 
of  the  impertul  period,  and  the  expressiun  capilalis 
causa,  apply  lo  the  complete  loss  of  citizenship. 
This  change  manifestly  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  public  rights  of  the  citixens  under  the 
Empire  having  become  allogether  uiuinporiuni,  and 
thus  the  phrase  capitis  deminutio,  under  the  Umpire, 
applies  solely  lo  the  individual's  capacity  fur  private 
rights 

In  hia  private  rights  the  infamis  was  under  sume 
incaparlEies  He  cocild  only  postulate  beTore  tha 
prailor  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  l>ehalf  of  certain 
persons  who  were  very  nearly  related  to  him,  but 
not  generally  on  behalf  of  all  persons.  Consequent 
ly,  he  could  not  generally  he  a  cognilor  or  a  procu 
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•  fine  to  which  he  had  been  condemned, 
a  part  he  had  taktn  in  any  branuti  o(  ihe 
Jlrauon.  or  from  his  having  pledged  himself 
■ate  for  aiioititT  peratrn,  wiia  In  a  state  of 
pnta  if  he  refused  lo  pay  or  could  not  pay 
^  wliich  was  due.  His  children  during  his 
peere  nut  induded  in  his  atimla ;  they  Te- 
firirifioi.^  If  be  persevered  in  his  refusal  to 
pnd  (he  time  of  the  ninth  prytany,  his  debt 
ibted,  and  his  property  wjis  taken  and  so]d.* 
bm  obtained  l>y  the  sale  was  sulTioient  U) 
|dt:bt,  the  atimla  api>cara  to  have  ceased  ; 
the  atimia  not  only  continued  to  the  death 
lie  debtor,  but  was  inheiiled  by  his  heirs, 
until  Ihe  debt  was  ]iaiJ  otT*  (Compare 
496.J  This  atimia  for  public  debt  was 
accompanied  by  imprisonment,  as  in  the 
Jades  arid  iJimtm  ;  hut  whether,  tii  such 
M  the  death  of  tlie  prisoner,  his  children 
BwisQ  imprisoned,  is  uncertain.  If  a  per- 
^in  niimia  for  public  debt  nf:tttioncd  to  he 
from  his  detn  or  his  aiimia,  he  became 

0  *vd«fif ;  and  if  another  j>erhon  made  the 
(br  bint,  he  ihurchy  furfeiled  his  own  prop- 
Uie  procdros  even  ventured  to  put  the  (jucs- 
lie  vote,  he  himself  became  alimos  The 
almost  impracticable,  mode  of  obtaining  re- 
ft that  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with 

and  poriK'tual  atimm. 

d  and  only  partial  kind  of  atimin  dcprlrcd 
Nn  on  whom  it  wua  inflicted  only  of  a  por- 
kifl  nghls  ns  a  citizen.*  It  was  called  the 
tra  jTpdaTQ^iv,  because  it  was  specifieil  in 
Bgte  case  which  particular  right  was  for- 

^e  atimos.  The  following  cases  are  ex- 
Dentioncd:  If  a  man  came  forward  as  a 
Scuser,  and  afterward  either  dropped  the 
r  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes  in  fa- 
Ma  accusation,  he  was  not  only  liable  to  a 
KM)  drachma:,  hut  w:ts  suhjecled  to  an  atiin- 

1  deprived  him  of  the  riwht^  in  future,  lo 
I  aci^user  in  a  case  uf  the  same  nature  as 
^hich  he  had  Iwen  drfcalcd  or  which  he  had 
:•    If  his  accusation  had  been  a  ypa^v  "'3'f- 

aUo  lost  the  right  of  visiting  particular 
'  Some  cases  are  also  mentioned  in  which 
Cr.  lh*>ugli  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  Iho 
M  not  sut)jected  to  any  punisUment  what- 
lich  was  the  case  in  a  charyc  hrou^lil  Ihs 
|r»l  archon  Tc=pccting  the  ill-lrcalment  of 
Orphans,  or  heiiesses'  In  other  cases  the 
wras  merely  subject  tn  the  fine  of  1000 
,  without  incurring  any  degree  of  atimia." 
law  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  strictly 
.»  Andociiies  mentions  some  other  kinds 
I  aiimia.  but  they  seem  to  have  had  only  a 
y  npplicntion  at  the  end  of  the  Pcloponne- 
■;  and  the  passage"  is  so  obscure  or  cor- 
t  nothing  can  be  mfcrred  from  it  with  any 
'.*'  rartial  atimia,  when  once  inllicted, 
[ring  the  whole  of  a  man's  hfe. 
kildren  of  a  man  who  had  been  put  to  death 
W  were  alsoatimoi"  (compare  IIereh^  p. 
I  the  nature  or  diiration  of  this  atimia  is 

m,  nnder  whatever  kind  of  atimia  he  was 
continued  lu  exercise  any  of  the  rights 
had  forfeited,  he  might  immediately  be 
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subjected  to  inraytdYTJ  or  IvStt^t^ :  and  if  his  tran* 
gressiun  was  proved,  he  mi^ht,  without  any  farther 
proceedings,  be  punished  immediately. 

The  oflcnccs  which  were  punished  at  Sparta  wit(4 
atimia  are  not  so  well  known  ;  and  in  many  cases 
it  does  not  aecra  to  have  been  expressly  mentioned 
by  the  law,  but  to  have  depended  entirely  upon  pub 
lie  opinion,  whether  a  person  was  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  an  atimos  or  not.  In  general,  it  ap* 
prars  that  every  one  who  refused  to  live  according 
to  the  national  institutions  lost  the  rights  of  a  fuU 
citizen  (f>/tntof').  U  was,  bov/cver,  a  positive  law, 
that  whiKJver  did  not  give  or  could  not  give  his  con- 
tntiution  towards  the  syssitia,  lost  hts  rights  as  a 
cilizen.*  The  highest  degree  of  infamy  fell  upon 
the  coward  (rpian^)  who  either  deserted  from  the 
field  of  battle,  or  returned  home  without  the  rest  of 
the  anny,  as  Aristodemus  did  after  Ihe  battle  ol 
Thermopylnc,'  though  in  this  case  the  infamy  itself, 
as  well  as  its  humiliating  consetjuenees,  were  man- 
ifestly the  mere  effect  of  public  opinion,  and  lasted 
until  the  person  labouring  under  it  distinguislted 
himself  by  some  signal  exploit,  and  thus  w(|K'd  off 
the  stain  from  his  name.  1'he  Spartans  who  in 
Sphactena  had  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  were 
punished  with  a  kind  of  atimia  which  deprived  thera 
of  their  claims  lo  public  offices  (a  punishment  com- 
mon to  all  kinds  of  aiimia),  and  rendered  them  in- 
capable of  making  any  lawful  purchase  or  sale. 
Afterward,  however,  they  recovcrcil  their  rights.* 
Unmarried  men  were  also  subject  lo  a  certain  de- 
gree of  infamy,  in  as  far  as  they  were  deprivetl  of 
the  customary  honours  uf  old  age,  were  excluded 
from  takiiic;  part  in  the  celebratiun  of  ctnain  festi- 
vals, and  occasionally  compelled  to  sing  defamatory 
songs  against  themselves.  No  atimos  was  allowed 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  and  was 
thus  com[>elled  to  endure  tht'  ignominies  uf  an  old 
bachelor.*  Although  an  atimos  at  Sparta  was  sub- 
ject lo  a  great  many  painful  restrictiona,  yet  bis  con- 
dition cannot  be  called  outlawry ;  it  was  rather  a 
state  of  infamy  properly  so  called.  Even  the  atimia 
of  a  coward  cannot  be  considered  equivalent  to  the 
civil  death  of  an  Athenian  atimos,  for  we  find  him 
still  acting  lo  some  extent  as  a  citizen,  though  al- 
ways in  a  manner  which  made  bis  infamy  manifest 
to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(Lelyvcld,  De  Infamia  ex  fare  Attico,  Amstelod., 
1835.— Wachsmutfi.  HclUn  4iterth„  ii.,  1,  p.  343, 
Ac, — Meier,  De  BonU  Damnat.,  p.  101,  ic—Scho- 
inann,  De  Comit.  Aih.,  p.  67,  Jtc,  trans! — Hermann, 
Pvftt.  Ant.  of  Greecr,  ^  124  -Meier  und  Schomann, 
Att.  J'roc.,  p.  663.  On  Lhn  Spartan  aiimia  m  par- 
ticular, see  Wachsmulh,  ii.,  1,  p.  358,  Ac. — Miiller, 
Dor.,  iii .  10,  ^  3.) 

INFANS.  UNFA'NTIA  In  the  Roman  law  there 
wcrn  several  distinctions  of  ago  wliich  were  made 
with  reference  to  the  capacity  for  doing  legal  acts  . 
1  The  first  period  was  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  ytar,  during  which  time  persons  were  call 
ed  infantes,  or  qui  fari  non  (K>ssunt.  2.  The  sec 
ond  period  was  from  the  end  of  seven  years  to  the 
end  of  fourteen  or  twelve  years,  according  as  ihe 
|>erson  was  a  male  or  a  female,  during  which  per- 
sons were  defined  as  tho««  qui  fari  possunt.  The 
persons  included  in  these  first  two  classes  were  im- 
puberes.  3.  The  third  period  was  from  the  end  oi 
the  iwelAh  or  fourteenth  lo  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
tiflh  year,  during  which  period  (wrscms  weic  ado- 
lescentes,  adulu.  The  [«:rson3  included  in  theae 
three  claases  were  minore^  xxv.  annis  or  unnorum, 
and  were  often,  for  brevity's  sake,  called  minorea 
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if  a  ncwssary  coasequence,  if  i  ho  fiction 
I  hare  iU  full  eOect.*     It  seems  (hat  qties- 
■  to  a  man's  uigenuitaii  were  common  at 
whiofa  is  not  surpri'^ini;  when  wc  consider 
tronaJ  rights  were  involved  in  them. 
[UINA'US,  a  plant,  the  sanie  with  the  ^m^• 
W  aar'tfp  uttiko^.  which  see. 
f'RiA.     Injuria  was  done  by  alriking  or  beat- 
tan  cithwr  with  the  hand  or  with  anything, 
rtve  words   {conrteium) ;  by  ihe  proacripUo 
h,  when  ihi!  rlnininnt  knew  ibal  the  allPRed 
Iras  not  really  indebted  to  him,  for  the  boiio- 
tochptio  wa8  accompanied  with  infamia  tn 
tor ;'  by  libellous  writings  or  verses ;  by  so- 
ft materfamdias  or  a  preetextatus  [vid.  Ihpu- 
id   by  various  other  acts.     A  roan  mif^ht 
Snjtirta  either  in  his  own  [wrson,  or  in  the 
If  those  who  were  in  his  power  or  in  nianu. 
could  be  done  to  a  slave,  but  certain  acls 
ft  slave  were  an  injuria  tn  bis  master,  when 
were  such  as  appeared  from  their  nature 
railing  to  the  master;  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
Dold  tlog  another  man's  slave,  the  master 
unedy  against  the  wron;;;-doer,  which  was 
by  the  prttlor's  formula.     But  in  many 
I  of  a  slave  being  maltreated,  there  Wii^ 
lar  farmula  by  which  the  ma-ster  could  have 
f,  and  It  was  not  easy  to  ubtam  one  from 
r. 
Welve  Tables  had  various  prortslons  on  the 
f  injuria.     Libpjlous  sonps  or  verses  were 
by  capital  punishraenL^  that  is,  death,  na 
I.*    In  the  case  of  a  hmb  being  inulihtted, 
hmcnt  was  talio>    In  the  caae  of  a  broken 
I  penalty  was  3M  asses  if  the  injury  was 
ft  freeman,  and  L50  if  it  was  done  to  a 
B  other  cases  the  Tables  6Ai.'d  ilie  penalty 

fieaalties,  which  were  considered  sufScient 
when  they  wvtg  fixed,  were  afterward 
id  to  he  insutficient ;  and  the  injured  por- 
allowed  by  tho  prietor  to  claim  -^uch  dania- 
e  thought  that  he  was  cntiiled  to.  and  the 
i^t  give  the  full  amount  or  les:$.     But  in 

of  a  Torj*  serious  injury  {airui  injuria), 
pmtor  re<iuired  security  fur  iho  defend- 
rance  to  be  given  in  a  partictilnr  sum, 
I  to  claim  such  sum  as  the  damages  in 
itifl^s  dedamtion;  and  though  the  judex 
bound  to  give  damages  to  that  amount,  lie 
fK^e  less.  An  injuria  haiJ  iho  character  of 
thor  from  the  act  itself,  or  the  place  where 
me,  as,  for  instance,  a  theatre  or  forum,  or 
status  of  the  person  injured,  as  if  he  were 
tratus,  or  tf  he  were  a  uenatur  and  tlie 
icr  werq  a  person  of  iiiw  condition. 

Cornelia  specially  provided  for  cases  of 
rerberatio,  and  forcible  entry  into  a  man's 
\omu$).  The  jurists  who  copimenied  on 
lefined  the  legal  meaning  of  pulsauo,  ver- 
nd  dumus* 

etious  for  injuria  were  gradually  much  ex- 
tnd  the  prartor  would,  acctirding  to  the  cir- 
of  the  case  {caiua  cogTiila),  give  a  per- 
iction  in  respect  of  any  act  or  conduct  of 

fhich  tendCTi,  in  the  judgment  of  the  prE- 

him  injury  in  reputation  or  to  wound  his 
Many  cases  of  injuria  were  subject  lo  a 
tunishmenl,'  as  deportaiio ;  and  this  pru- 
extra  ordtnem  was  oden  adopted  instead 
vil  action.     Various  imperial  constitutions 


W.tit.  ll.>— 5.  (Cic.  Pro  Qninl.,e,]5.  Ifl.)— 3.  (Ctc., 
0.  ftikd  Lbo  tkutt*  tn  Mu'i  editJun.) — 4.  {Fn«Oii,  t.\. 
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affixed  the  punishment  of  death  to  libellous  wnth^ 
(fartiMi  itbcUi), 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
an  actio  injunarum  {Vni.  lNr.(MiA.)  He  who 
brought  such  an  action  per  calumniani  was  liable  to 
be  punished  extra  ordinem* 

INJUIUA'KUM  ACTIO.     (Vid.  Imjitbu  ) 

INO'A  ('h'ua),  festivals  celebrated  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  ihe  ancient  lierome 
Itio.  At  Megara  she  was  honoured  with  an  annual 
sacrifice,  ticcausc  the  Megarians  believed  that  her 
body  had  been  cast  by  the  waves  upon  their  coast, 
and  that  it  had  been  found  and  buried  there  by 
Cleso  and  Tauropolis*  Another  festival  of  Ino 
was  celebrated  at  Efjidaurus  Lmiera.  lu  Laconia. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  was  a 
small  but  very  deep  lake,  called  the  water  of  Inn, 
and  at  the  festival  of  the  heroine  the  people  threw 
barley -cakes  into  the  water.  NVlien  the  cakes  sank* 
it  was  considered  a  propitious  sign,  hut  when  ihey 
swam  on  tlie  surface  it  was  an  evil  sign.'  An  an- 
nual festival,  with  contests  and  sacnhces,  in  honour 
of  Ino,  was  also  held  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
and  was  said  (o  have  been  instituted  by  King  Sisy- 
phus.* 

INOFFICIO'SUM    TEST.VMENTUM.      ( Vid 

TESTAMKiiTU)!.) 

INQUILI'NLIS.  (Vid.  B&M9H3iB.vr,  Romah,  p. 
137.) 

INSA-NIA.  INSA'NUS.    {Vid.  CcaAToa.) 

♦INSECTA.     {Vui  EsToMi.) 

INSIGNE  {aijficiov,  Irriarjfiay  t-nioi^ov,  TToputrif' 
ftov),  a  Badge>  an  Ensign,  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Thus  the  Bulli  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  was  one  o( 
the  insignia  of  his  rank.'  Five  classes  of  insignia 
more  especially  deserve  notice : 

I.  Those  belonging  to  officers  of  slate  or  civil 
functionaries  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  the  Faiicu 
carried  before  the  CosanL  at  Home,  the  laticlave 
and  shoes  worn  hy  senators  {Eid.  Calcsdx,  p.  lUO; 
Clavus,  p  3G4),  the  carpentuio  and  the  sword  be- 
Slowed  hy  the  emperor  nj»on  the  pra-fcct  of  the  pra;- 
torium*  The  Roman  Equites'  were  distinguished 
by  the  "eqiius  publicii.-i,"  the  golden  ring,  the  an- 
gustus  clavus,"  and  the  scat  provided  for  ihcm  in 
the  (heaire  and  the  ciicns/  The  insignia  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,  viz.,  the  trabca.  the  toga  prmtexta, 
the  crown  of  gold,  l}ie  ivory  sceptre,  the  sella  cnni- 
lis,  and  the  twelve  lictors  with  fasces,  all  of  which, 
except  the  crown  and  sceptre,  were  transferred  lu 
snbseriuent  denominations  of  magistrates,  were  cop- 
ied from  the  usages  of  the  Tuscans  and  other  na- 
tions  of  early  antiquity.*" 

II.  Badges  worn  by  soldiers.  The  centurions  in 
the  Roman  army  were  known  by  the  crests  of  their 
hcUncts  (vid.  Galk&),  and  the  common  men  by  tlieir 
shields,  each  cohort  having  ilicm  painted  in  a  man- 
ner  peculiar  lo  itself."  IVkI.  Ci.irEDs.)  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  devices  scMilptured  or  painted  upon 
shields  (see  woodcut,  p.  84).  both  for  the  sake  of 
ornament  and  as  badges  of  distinction,  employed 
the  fancy  of  p«iets  and  uf  artists  of  every  description 
from  the  earhest  limes.  Thus  the  seven  heroes 
who  fought  against  Thebes,  all  except  Amphiaraus, 
had  on  llieir  shields  expressive  figures  and  mottoes. 
ditTerentlydescribed,  however,  by  different  aulhors.'" 
Alcibiades.  agreeably  to  his  general  eliaracter,  wore 
a  shield  richly  decorated  with  ivory  and  gold,  and 
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»hibitfn^  h  roprrsrnlntinn  of  Cupid  bitindtshing  R 
thundf-rUolt '  Tim  lirat  use  of  these  fniblfinsi  on 
nhiclile  ts  attributc\l  to  Utc  Ciirians  ,*  and  the  licti- 
dutia  employment  of  thorn  to  dcctMve  and  mislead 
an  enemy  was  ttmong  tlie  stratngrms  of  war  ' 

III.  Family  badi^Ts.  Among  ihcindigniticfl  prac- 
tifted  by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  it  ih  related  that  he 
abolished  the  ancient  insignia  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies, vt7.,,  the  turques,  the  cmcinni,  and  the  cogno- 
men "Magnus."* 

IV.  Siiim  pliicod  on  the  front  of  biitldJnipi.  A 
Bgiirc  of  Mercury  was  the  enuirnon  sign  of  a  Gyji- 
NAficM ;  but  Cieeru  bad  u  statue  of  Minerva  t^  fulfil 
the  same  purpose*  Cities  had  their  emblems  as 
wel!  :  ;  :  '  ediliecj* ;  and  the  ollleer  of  a  city 
soil:  (1  the  emblem  to  puhtie  diXMiinents, 
as  w.   ...  .  .,  ..  al  Ufa  immioipal  cur|H»ratJon  * 

V.  The  ligiireheada  of  ships.  The  msigno  of  a 
Bhip  was  an  iiiiagM  pinred  nn  the  prow,  and  giving 
ita  name  to  the  vessel.'  Thus  the  ship  lignrwl  in 
p.  58  would  pn>^)ably  he  called  the  Triton.'  (Com- 
IKire  woodeiit.  p.  480  )  Paul  sailed  from  Melitc  to 
ruieoli  m  the  JJiuscun,  a  vessel  which  traded  be- 
tween ibtit  city  and  Atcxandrca  '  Enitchedo  has 
drawn  out  a  list  of  one  hundred  names  of  Mliipa 
whieb  occur  either  in  rlassical  authors  or  in  aii<*ient 
inscriptions  '*  The  names  were  those  of  gods  and 
heroes,  towetbcr  with  their  nttnbutes,  such  as  the 
lielniet  of  >linerva.  painted  on  the  prow  of  the  ship 
W'hieh  conveyed  iJvid  to  I'onlus  (a  picta  caAsttte 
nomcn  Ww") ;  of  virtues  and  affections,  ns  Hope, 
Concord,  Victory;  of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers, 
us  the  i*o,  the  Mincius/*the  Delia,  the  Syracuse, 
the  Alcxandroa  ;"  and  of  men,  women,  and  aniiiiuls, 
as  the  boar's  head,  which  dislingiiit^hed  the  vessels 
of  Samoh'*  /wihhIciiI,  p  429),  the  swan  (rirf  Cuenib- 
ftn),  the  liycf,"  the  luill  {jrpi>rafii/i>  ravfiov^*).  Plu- 
tarch mentions  a  l.yciun  vessel  with  the  sign  of  the 
lion  on  Its  prow,  and  thai  of  the  serpent  on  its 
potip.*'  Afler  an  engagement  at  wa,  the  insigne  of 
a  conquered  vessel,  as  well  as  its  aplustrc,  was 
often  taken  from  it.  and  suflpended  in  some  temple 
as  an  oflering  to  the  go*!,"  Kigure-heada  werfs 
probably  u.vd  from  the  tiri^t  origin  of  navigation 
On  the  war-gallcys  of  the  Phtpnieians,  who  called 
Uiem,  an  Herodotus  says,"  nuraiKot,  i.  c,  "carved 
images, "  they  had  sometimes  a  very  grotes4iue  ap- 
pearance. 

Uesides  the  badge  which  distinguished  each  indi- 
vidual ship,  and  which  was  either  an  engraved  and 
painted  wooden  image,  furnung  part  of  the  prow,  or 
a  figure;  often  jictioinpanJed  by  a  name  and  painted 
on  liolh  the  bow.s  of  the  vessel,  other  insignia,  which 
could  be  elevated  or  lowered  at  pleasure*  were  requi 
aim  in  naval  engagements.  These  were  probably 
flags  or  standards,  fixed  to  iho  aplustre  or  to  the 
lop  of  the  mast,  and  serving  to  mark  a!l  those  ves- 
sels which  belonged  to  the  same  fleet  or  to  the  same 
nation  Suih  were  "the  Attic"  and  "the  Persic 
BignaU"  (rd  'Xttikw  (n/fietov^). 

I'N.sriTA  irrrptird^iov),  a  Flounce,  a  Fillet.  The 
Roman  matrons  somotimcs  wore  a  broad  fillet,  with 
ample  folds,  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  and 
reaching  to  the  instep.  Tlje  use  of  it  indicated  a 
superior  regard  to  decency  and  propriety  of  man- 
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nera  *     II  must  hav#»  resn  "   '   '  T.odem 
By  the  addition  of  gold  :  it   took 

form  of  the  more  splendid  .1-       ,,    .:    -.<f: 

When  this  term  denotfnl  a  dllri,  wl 
by  itself,  as  in  the  det^oraitnn  of  a  Th  < 
c<]uivalenl  to  Vitta  or  Faicia.     (Vtd.  'i  ij»w^|. 

INsriTOll,     {Vul.  I«»TiTOBU  Actio.) 

INSTITO'UIA  ACTIO.     Tbi  r  fo 

wua  allowed  against  a  man  wlii  iitcdi 

therbiason  or  atilavc,  andeilbrr  i. 
man's  slave,  or  ii  frt^e  iirrson,  to  manatre  a  ut 
or  any  other  business  for  him      The  contradt 
such  manager,  in  respect  of  the  tubema 
business,  were  considered  to  be  contracts 
principal.    The  formula  was  cnlled  inAit 
cause  he  who  wns  appointed  to  inan.^i^e  & 
was  called  an  insiltor.     And  iIm-    r.-iiu.r  .t 
was   BO  called,   "quwl  nffri*tu>  tet 

triKiMtat'*     If  several  persons  ai',  '  nult 

any  one  of  them  mig)itbesued  fortlit>  wtiulc. 
for  which  the  persons  were  liable  on  tho  coot 
of  their  iiifititor:  and  if  one  paid  the  demand^ 
had  hia  redress  over  against  the  others  by  a 
tutis  judicium  or  communi  dividundo.     Agrvttii 
of  business  was  done  tbinugb  the  lucdiuiii  of 
tores,  and  the  Koiiiana   thus  carried  on  vi 
htcrativo  occiiiAtlons  in  the  name  ol  iheir  ski 
which  they  could  not  or  wnitbl  tmi  h.ivu 
personally.     InHtiiores  arr  ^  iih 

Horace.'  and  Willi  the  m:i_  ' 

INSTITCTIO'.NES.     U... 
lan  to  comprise  in  hts  Code  an- 
a  complete  body  of  law.     But 
nnt  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  eh imniaiy 
lion,  and  the  writings  of  the  fln*N*Mit  jn? 
00  Umger  allownl  to  have  .  ! 

far  us  ihi\v  hiul  lif*'n  in-  ■ 
It  was,  ili'Tcfiire.  nercssjH 
ary  treatise,  lor  which  poi 
a  commission,  consisting  '  i 

lus,  and  Oorotheus.     'I'he  coiuiinasion  was 
ed  to  compose  nn  institutional  work  wbM 
contain  the  elements  of  the  law  (Ic^n 
anil  fihonld  not  he  cneunitKred  with  unelova  i 

Accordingly,  Ihey  produced  a  i-  ■  •■ r-iter 

title  of  Iiihtiiuhjnes,  or  Elemeni 
on  former  elementary  works  ol  '  iin«i 

of  a  siitular  cbaracler,  but  chielly  (m  the  O 
larii  of  Caius  or  paius,  his  Mea  Quotidtaiuii 
various  other  commentarii.     The  Itistttutii 
published  wiUi  the  imperial  sanction,  at  ihA^ 
ihe  year  A.l).  5a.J,  at  the  same  itme 

The  Instituttonea  consist  of  four  books, 
divided  into  titJes.     The  first  book  trcaU 
matters  relating  to  personal  status  :    the 
treats  chiefly  of  property  and  its  in**id''n'v  srt! 
testamenlH.  legacies,  and  fideiro' 
treats  chiefly  of  successions  to  i 
testates,  and  mailer  incident  th*  i-  u.,  .mu 
gationa  not  founded  on  delict  ;    the   fo 
chielly  of  obligations  hmnded  on  delict,  at 
their  incidents,  interdicts,  and  of  the  judii 
ca.     Tlie  judieia  publica  are  not  treated  of  I 
in  his  Commentaries.     HeiiiecciUA.  in  Ma, 
latum  Uomananiiii  Jurisprudentiam    lUi 
Syntagma,  ha*  followed  the  ord'  -    •  •'     fni 
nea      Theophilus,  generally  cni 
person  who  was  one  of  the  rompL 
lioncs,  wrote  a  Grerk  jtarnphra^c  upon  the 
is  stilt  extant,  and  is  occasinnnlly  um<Ai1. 
edition  of  the  paraphrase  of  Throphilua  i< 
W.  O.  Iteitz,  Haag.  1751,  2  vols  4to.    Theft 

Tkeb.,  Tti.,  M4,)— a.  (B^,  snt..  W.)— 4.  |C«rm..  IIU  fU 
—Tnnwiti  CftiiH,  »v.,  71.— Pif.  14,  Ul.  t.)*^.  if  I 


edilions  of  the  I^tin  text  of  the  Institu- 

tmea.     The  oditio  princeps  is  that  of  Mainz,  1468, 

'      "-  of  Kk'nze  and  Bfflcking,  Berlin.  18S9.  4to, 

f*<4h  ihe  In&iitutiones  and  the  Commentu- 

liiis.  the  most  recent  edition  is  that  of 

■  iu,i     r.  Berlin,  1832  and  1836. 

t  i '   '    were  various  insiituiiona]  wnrka  written 

'iii.iii  jiins'j!.   There  siill  remam  fragments 

titutJones  ofinpian,  which  apprnr  !o  hare 

Jiiatti*  ii  of  two  books.     The  fimr  books  of  the 

Citutionp^  of  Gariis  were  formerly  only  known 
I  a  few  execrpta  in  the  Digest,  from  the  Epito- 
|0  6Oniainod  m  the  Brevianum,  from  the  Colktio, 
a  few  quotations  in  the  Cummeiuary  of  Boeihi- 
Ihe  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  in  Priscian, 
Ms.  of  Gaius  was  discovered  in  the  library 
Chapter  of  Verona,  by  Niebuhr,  in  1816,     It 
»t  copied  by  Gcesch^'n  and  Bcihman-lloll- 
id  an  edition  was  published  hy  G^&ehen  in 
The  deciphering  of  the  MS  was^  a  work  of 
latmur.  as  il  is  a  palimpsest,  the  writing  on 
has  been  washed  out,  and  in  some  places 
[with  a  knife,  in  order  to  adapt  the  parchment 
purposes  of  the  transcriber.     The  parch- 
UfiCT  being  thus  treated,  Wds  used  f4)r  Iran- 
m  it  some  worka  of  Jeroiue,  chiefly  his 
'he  old  writing  was  so  obscure  tliat  it 
be  s«en  hy  applying  to  it  an  infusion  of 
A    fresh   examination  of  the  MS.  was 
Bluhmc,  but  with  liiile  additional  profit, 
condition  of  the  manuscript,   A  second 
[paiuswas  publialicd  hy  Gceschcn  in  1834. 
He  notes,  and  an  Index  Stglarutn  used  in 
The  preface  to  the  first  edition  contains 
demonstration  that  the  MS.  of  Venma 
lUic  Commentaries  of  Gaius,  though  the 
no  title, 
igcmcnl  of  the  mailer  in  Ihe  Tnstitutjiv 
ius  ret)  em  bits  that  of  the  [nslitutiones  of 
vhioh  were  founded  on  them      The  first 
of  Ltie  btatus  of  persons ;  the  second 
Reriini  Divisionc  et  Acqucsitione,  and 
Is  legacies  and  lideicommissa;  the  third 
of  successions  ab  inEestato,  and  obliga- 
Ictl  on  contract  and  delict ;  the  fourth 
}j  of  actions,   and   nialters  connected 

been  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
of  Gaius,  but  it  apj>eurs  from  the  Insiitu- 
lat  he  wrote  that  work  under  Antoninus 
M.  Aurehus. 

paatfages  in  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian  are 
aa  passages  in  Gaiu%  which  may  be  ex- 
assuming  that  both  these  writers  copied 
from  the  same  original. '  Though  the 
of  Justinian  were  niatnly  based  on 
ius,  it  is  clear  that  the  compilers  of  the 
of  Justinian  often  followed  some  other 
I,  in  some  instances,  the  InstitiUiones  of 
more  clear  and  explicit  than  those  of 
instance  of  this  i>ccurs  in  Gaius'  and 
iones  of  Ju.sijnian.' 

longed  to  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani. 
roBsiTLTi.)  The  jiinsts  whom  he  cites 
tQlioncs  are  Cassius,  Fufidius.  Javolc- 
18,  I^bco,  Maximus,  Q.  Mucius,  Olilius. 
^Sabinus.  Scrvius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Sex- 

'O'UIA  ACTIO.     ( J*i(/.  Intkrckbsio.) 

(V'trf.  HOOSK.  ROKAX,  p.  019.) 

'NTIO.     ( Vtd.  Actio,  p.  20  ) 

:GRUM  restitutio,  in.    C  Vid.  HsBTi- 

'ERCE'SSIO.    The  verb  intercctlere  is  rari- 
(applied  to  express  the  act  of  him  who  in  any 

I.  OiL,  10».)-f.  (.a.,  lit.  IB,  1. 10.) 


I  way  undertakes  an  obligation  fur  another.  Sponsor^ 

I  tidepromissores, and  fidejussores,  maybe  said  inter- 

I  cedere.    With  respect  to  one  another,  aponaores 

were  consponsores."   yponsorcb  and  lideproini.s.'inrea 

were  nearly  in  the  same  candilion ;   fidejcsaorc? 

were  in  a  somewhat  different  legal  relation. 

Sponaores  and  fidcpromiB.«torpa  could  only  become 
parties  to  an  obligatio  verltorum,  though  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  hound,  when  their  principal 
{qui  promtseril)  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pupillus 
who  promised  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor, 
or  of  a  man  who  promised  something  after  his 
death.  A  fidejussor  might  become  a  jwrty  to  al' 
obligations,  whether  contracted  re,  verbis,  literiSi 
or  consensu.  In  the  case  of  a  sponsor,  the  inlerrcK 
gatiu  was.  Idem  dnro  spondes !  in  the  caae  of  a 
^depromissur,  it  was.  Idem  fidepromittis  1  in  the 
case  of  a  fidejussor,  it  was,  Idem  tide  tua  esse  ju- 
bes !  The  object  of  having  a  sponsor,  fidepro- 
raissor,  or  fiilejii.vtor,  wss  greater  security  to  the 
stipulator.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulator  had 
an  adslipulatur  only  when  the  promise  was  to  pay 
something  after  the  stipulator's  death  ;  for  if  there 
was  no  stipulator,  the  stipulatio  was  inutilis  or  void.* 
The  adsltpulatttr  was  the  proper  party  to  sue  after 
the  stipulator's  death,  and  he  could  be  cuinpelled  by 
a  niandati  judicium  to  pay  to  the  hercs  whatever 
he  recovered. 

The  heres  of  a  sponsor  and  fi(ipprnrais.«iorwfls  not 
hound,  unless  the  fidepromissor  were  a  pcregrinua, 
whose  slate  had  a  difTercnl  law  on  the  matter;  but 
the  heres  of  a  fidejussor  was  Iwund.  By  the  lex 
Furia,  a'sponsdr  and  fidcpromissi»r  w-ere  free  from 
all  liability  after  two  years,  which  appears  to  mean 
two  years  alter  Ihe  obligation  had  become  a  present 
demand.  All  of  them  who  were  alive  at  the  time 
whea  the  money  herame  due  could  be  sued,  but 
each  only  fur  his  share.  Fidejusaores  were  never 
released  from  their  obligation  by  length  of  time,  and 
each  was  liable  for  lite  wltole  sum  ;  but  by  a  re- 
script {cpistola.)  ihf  Hadriiiri,  Ihe  creditor  was  required 
to  sue  the  solvent  fitlejiissores  separately,  each  ac- 
cording to  liis  proportion. 

A  lex  Apulruu  which  was  passed  before  the  lex 
Furia,  gave  one  of  aeverdi  sponsorcs  or  fidepromis- 
sores,  who  bad  paid  rnorfi  th;in  his  ^hare,  an  action 
against  the  rest  for  contribution.  Before  the  pass- 
ing of  this  lex  Apulcia,  any  one  sponsor  or  fidepro- 
missor might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount  \  but 
Ibis  lex  was  obviously  rendered  useless  by  tlie  sub- 
sequent lex  Furia,  nt  least  in  Italy,  to  which  country 
alone  the  lex  Furia  apjdied,  while  the  lex  Apulcia 
extended  to  places  out  of  Italy. 

A  fidejussor,  who  had  been  compelled  to  pay  !ho 
whole  amount,  had  no  redress  if  his  principal  was 
insolvent  ;  though,  as  already  observed,  he  could, 
hy  the  rescript  of  Hadrian,  compel  Ihe  creditor  to 
limit  his  demand  against  him  to  his  share. 

A  creditor  was  obliged  formally  to  declare  his  ac- 
cpplancc  of  iho  eponsores  or  fidepromii*soreH  who 
were  offered  to  him,  and  also  to  declare  what  was 
the  object  as  to  which  they  were  security  :  if  he  did 
not* comply  with  this  legal  requisition,  the  sjxinsoreft 
anil  fidepromissorea  might,  within  thirty  days  (it  is 
not  said  what  thirty  days,  but  probably  thirty  days 
from  the  time  of  ihe  sureties  being  oflered),  demand 
a  prirjudicium  {pnx judicium  paaiuUrr),  and  if  they 
proved  that  the  creditor  had  not  compliefl  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  law.  they  were  released. 

A  lex  Cornelia  hmiied  the  amount  for  which  any 
person  could  be  a  security  for  ihc  same  person  to 
the  same  persfin  witliin  the  same  year,  but  with 
some  exceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  security  "do- 
tia  nomine.'*  No  [)erson  could  be  bound  in  a  greater 
amount  than  his  principal,  hut  he  might  be  bound 
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iNTERDICTUM. 


INTEREST  or  MONET, 


tndhnd  b*''"  '■"■■''■''  by  ihe  dt-fondiinl  or  liisflKfnts 
{/amiha  im  i.     If  llie  imitler  riiTm*  brloie 

a  jiidrx.  ti>  :    int  migtit  allt*i^e  tliat  he  had 

cninphcd  wiUi  tlie  interdict.  '*  rctttttuisw,"  though 
he  had  not  done  ao  in  Tact ;  but  thia  uns  the  form 
of  the  «iK>n8i(i,  and  the  defcndnni  would  succeed 
hrforp  Ihe  judf.>x  if  he  could  show  thai  he  was  not 
bound  to  restore  tho  plainlilT  to  his  pusse^aion  • 

Tlic  deffmlanl  inijjhl  put  In  an  answer  {eiceptw) 
to  the  plainliff'K  rluim  for  ri'i>litution  ;  ht*  iniijht 
show  that  the  plainliflfa  poaBrvsiun  commenced  ci> 
Iher  vi,  clam,  or  prctmrio  with  resperl  lo  (he  de- 
fondnnt ;'  but  this  cxct'ptio  was  n(tt  allowi^)  in  the 
case  ot  vis  armata.*  The  defrndunt  inight  alM> 
plcnd  that  ft  year  had  elajtwd  since  tho  violence 
eoniplaint-d  of.  and  Hum  wjim  gfncrnlly  n  fiond  pica, 
for  ihe  inU'idicl  contained  the  worda  *'  in  hor  anno.*' 
But  if  Ihe  defendant  was  slili  in  iMMscssion  after  the 
fear,  he  coulil  not  make  thin  plea,  nor  could  he  avail 
himstolf  of  tt  in  a  case  of  vis  iirmala.* 

A  clandrstina  pua^essio  is  a  possnsio  in  whicli 
the  poj^sesAor  lakrs  a  thinff  (which  must,  of  course, 
bo  a  movable  thinp)  secretly  (fnittrc).  and  without 
the  knowlnl^n  of  the  perw)n  whtisr  adverse  clnirn 
to  the  posACajiion  ho  fears.  Such  a  (Midscwnio,  when 
It  was  a  disturbance  of  a  rii^htful  {Kjs'fcssio,  (rave 
the  rij^htful  possessor  a  tiilo  Uj  have  the  Interdict 
dc  cinndestina  posseasione  for  the  recovery  of  his 
possrsKJon  All  Irarrs  of  this  interdict  are  nearly 
loil  ;  hut  its  cxislenee  seems  prnhalde.  antl  it  must 
have  had  MHne  resemblance  to  the  inlcrdicluiii  de 
Ti,  The  exceptio  clandestinie  poi^setssionis  was 
quite  a  dtfTerent  thing,  inasmuch  as  a  clandeslHic 
poascssio  did  not  ncce.*tsarity  BUppotte  the  lawful 
pijseesainn  of  another  party. 

The  intcrdictum  dc  pfceuria  possessionr  or  de 
prccario  applied  lo  a  case  of  pierarHiin.  It  is  pre- 
canum  when  a  mm  prnuils  another  to  excroi«c 
ownersliiii  over  his  pruiicriy,  Imt  rrtalus  ihe  right 
itf  demnndiuK  thi-  pn>|w:flv  hack  whefi  ho  pleases. 
It  in  called  precariuiii  Irt'cause  the  pt-rson  who  re- 
Ci'lved  such  permission  usually  ohtalrted  it  hy  re- 
quest (prrce),  though  re*]uest  was  not  necessary  lo 
oonKlilulc  precarium.  for  it  minht  arnsr*  hy  tacit 
permission.*  Thn  (>crson  who  received  the  deten- 
tion of  the  thiiijr.  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  legal 
passession,  unless  provision  to  the  contrary  was 
made  hy  agreement.  In  either  case  the  |M?rmi8sioii 
could  at  Any  limn  tfC.  recalled,  and  the  |mi4.<4cssio, 
Which  In  its  on^in  was  jubto,  heramu  injioim,  viti- 
Osa,  as  soon  as  rrsiitminn  w:i5  refused,  Rrutituiion 
could  bo  claimed  hy  the  inlerdictum  dc  preeario, 
precisely  ,-is  in  tlie  ca^c  of  vis  ;  and  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  the  riglit  lo  this  interdict  was  a  viiiosa  |>os- 
•osblo,  a«  just  r\plaiiicd.  The  precarium  was  nev- 
er viewed  as  a  matter  of  contract.  The  intcrdictum 
de  precaijo  orii,'ina)ly  applied  to  land  only,  hut  it  was 
Mibseiimnily  exir-nded  lo  movable  things.  The 
Obligation  iiii|»nsed  by  the  edict  was  to  reslorc  the 
Ihioft,  hut  not  its  value,  in  ca«e  it  wa«  hii^t,  unless 
dohts  or  lain  culpa  could  be  proved  a^aini^t  the  de- 
fendant. (VitJ  Cei.CA.)  But  from  the  time  that 
Ihe  demand  is  mudo  against  the  defendant,  he  is 
in  mwa,  and,  aw  in  the  caBc  of  the  other  interdicts, 
he  is  answr Tallin  for  all  culiw.  and  for  the  fruits  or 
prolits  of  tlie  lliinu;  and  generally  he  is  hound  tu 
place  the  pbiinlilfin  the  condition  in  which  he  would 
navo  been  if  there  had  been  no  refusal,  N*>  cxeep- 
lions  were  allowotl  in  the  case  of  a  pre^'^arium. 

The  orij^n  of  the  precarium  is  referred  by  Sa- 
vigny  lo  the  relation  which  subsistud  between  a 
potronus  and  hts  ctlend.  to  whom  the  i>atronua  gave 
Uie  use  <ff  a  portion  of  the  aj^er  pviblicus.     If  tho 

1,  (Ci-*..  IT'.  T>ill.,99.;-'J.  (Pro  C«ain..  8,  3V.)-3.  (Pre  O- 
om.,  ».— I'TO   l-ull.,  Mf— 4    (Pro  C*cin..  ft,  33.)— a.  (Cw   ad 
0kai^  ST.,  ltl.)-0.  fr«ulti«,  S.  R,,  v.,  tit.  0,  «.  U.) 
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cliens  refused  to  restore  ile^  ■  ■•■ '  ''■* '■  -laad, 

palronus  was  entitled  lo  t 
cario     As  Ihe  relation  \>'  '  ,         mm 

the  cliens  was  analogous  lo  tlidt  bvlwecjj  a 
and  his  child,  it  followed  that  there  wa«»  no 
Ijctwcen  them,  and  til-  i 

land  back  was  a  nc*  >  t| 

tionheiwcn  him  anu  ;,.-  i ... .,.-,        .  ..■  j.m 
did  not  fall  iiiio  diiiiise  when  the  ubl  a^*rr 
ceased  lu  exist,  and  in  this  respect  ti  foil 
doclnne  nf  posscstiio  generally.     {Vtd    A«t4i 
Lkoeb.)    It  was,  in  fact,  extended  atid  apptiaj 
other  tilings,  and,  amonj;  ttiem.  to  lh«  c'Ub«  uI  pli 
{Vui.  Piowes.) 

Gains'  makes  a  third  diviston  of  interdi 
simplicia  and  dnpltcia.     iSimplicia  arc  lho»c 
Olio  person  is  tho  plainti(r((ic/<rt'),  and  tbo 
the  defendant  {rau):  all  resiilutoria  and  oj 
interdicia  are  of  this  kind,     Prohil"tiria  ti 
are  either  simplicia  or  dupjicia  :  '■ 
in  such  caM«  as  those,  when  ' 
anything  to  be  dnnr  in  a  lo<'ua  .^.f  -  i,  u,  a 
jmblieuni.  or  on  a  ripa.     Tliey  are  duplicia  as 
case  of  the  inlerdictum  ult  iNmstdetis  and 
and  they  are  so  called,  says  Gaiua,  because 
(be  lilt|.'aiit  parties  may  be  inditTercntly  eomi 
as  acinr  or  retis,  as  a[ipoara  from  ibe  term*  «C  i 
interdict ' 

Inlerdietn  seem  to  ha^c  T.     -     ' 
in  rcbpiHft  of  Iheir  bein*;  :ii ;  ihlj 

qun>ition  of  a  podse&sion  \U.. 
before,  and  also  to  Ihe  recovery  of  a  poi 
An  interdict  of  this  class  was  granted  in 
of  a  vindicaiio,  or  n^Unn  as  to  a  piece 
against  a  possessor  who  did  not  defend  his 
flion,  as,  for  inaiance,  when  he  did  not  at 
judicium,  and  pive  the  proper  s|K»nBiones  or : 
tiones.     A  rinnlar  interdict  was  graiitcd  In 
of  a  vindicaiio  of  an  hereditas  and  a  us» 
Proper  security  was  always  r*'<iuired  iVom 
son  in  possession,  in  the  case  of  an  in  rem 
order  to  secure  the  plamtitT  against  any  ' 
jury  that  tho  property  mli;ht  sustain  while  it] 
lite  iKtssessioii  of  the  defendant.     If  the  di 
refused  to  gite  sui-li  .Hecunly,  ho  loM  the  pcrj 
which  WH8  transferred  to  the  plam:ifrt;rt*vi.*or)' 

(For  other  matters  relating  lo  the  [olerilict, 
Gaiua,  iv.,  ia8-170.  —  Pjiulun,  -V,  /f ,  v..  lit  «.- 
l>ig.  43 — Savigny,  Da*  Rtcht  rff*  Bi*%ix**t\f- 
6IC.— Savignv  and  Haubold.  Zatschri/t,  n 
305.  358  ) 

INTEURST  OP  MONEY.    Under  this 
la  propow'd  to  give  an  account  of  the  eo( 
upon  which  money  was  lent  among  the  Grc 
Romans. 

I.  Gkkck  iKTimesT.     At  Athena,  SolOfif^ 
other  refunns,  abolished  the  law  by  which  • 
or  was  tnifwwered  to  sell  or  enslave  a 
prohibited  tho  Icndiny  of  money  ":>  "  "  ii 
own  body  (^tj  ro/f  cufiaat  /itiAii .  ' ), 

otlier  restriction,  wc  arc  told,  v^ 
him.  and  the  rato  of  jntcrest  was  Itrii  lo  iJiei 
tion  of  the  lender  (rd  upyvpioy  oruaiftov 
'ivijfj^ft  av  {ioiiX^rai  fl  Jawi^'wy*).     The  only 
winch  the  rate  was  pre>cribed  by  l.iw  wa* 
event  of  a  man  scparatinj;  from  1.-  '  ■• 
lint  refunding  the  dowry  lie  hhd  i 
Her  trustees  or  guardians  io\  «■,■ 
ease  proceed  against  him  for  the  pioitii 
lawful  interest  at  the  rate  of  18  pei  com.' 
Dos,  Okkkk.) 

Any  rate  might  be  expressed  or  Tcpri 


1.  (F'«<tn«,i.  T,  I'alrrs.: 
—4.  (RutKirlT.  UvUtr  >!»•  i 
•cbnA,  tul.  tx.)— 5.  (Pl«l  , 

u:.) 


IXrEREST  OF  MONEY. 


FNTEREST  OF  MOPJEY. 


liffereni  ways  :  (l-)b>  llie  number  of  oboli  or 

itt.  [uid  by  the  monik  for  evrr^'  miua  :  (Z  )  by 

part  nf  (Ue  priiu'ipal  (rd  upxaioi*  or  Kc^dXoiov) 

id  a«  inU*rcr4t,  either  annually  or  for  the  whole 

tlie  loan.    AceordinK  to  the  former  raeth* 

*as  generally  nsetl  when  money  was 

eal  ^ecutily  {r^ttoi  t^yvai  or  lyyeioi),  dif- 

"s  were  expressed  as  follows:    10   per 

~'t  jrhrre  ofJoXoif,  i.  r.,  5  oboli  per  month 

iiiina,  or  60  oboli  ayt'ar  =  lO  drachmiB  = 

na.     Similarly, 

'■ni.  by  ^i  ^axft^  per  month, 

t  lit   hy  ht*  &ILTU  66ohH^  " 

tft-i  cent  by  hr*  iwia  b6o>.ol^  *• 

cent,  by  Itti  Aval  ^paj/iai^  " 

l^ni.  by  hni  rpio't  dfXixftaLc         " 

It.  by  iiri  Tpirifi  ij/iio5o>j'^,  probably. 
ifr  method  was  generally  adopted  in 
tloinry,  where  money  was  lent  ui>on  the 
or  freightage  {tKi  rw  vai-^u),  or  the 
for  a  Bpectfied  time,  commonly  that  of 
By  this  method  the  following  rntes 
ited  : 
cent,  by  tokoi  iniirKaroi,  i,  e.,  interest  at 
of  a  tenth  :  lai.  16f.  30,  33^  by  tokoi 
MToi,  iTTtTTc/iTTToi.,  and  t-'iTptTot,  respecl- 
that,  as  BSckh*  remarks,  the  tSko^  ^jtc- 
to  the  nri  Trivrs  o(>o7.olq  ; 
ijiJoof      =  the  /ffi  ^paxfi^         nearly. 
r«TOf        =  the  t:r*  hK-ru  o6o?,olf      *• 
intTTefirrro^  =.  the  iif  tvvia  o6o}.oi^      " 
htirpiTo^     i^  llie  M  Tfitol  S^axfiolf  " 
■^  irty  correspond!^  expressions  are  not 
■  as  IdcniicaT  however  closely  the 
Ited  by  them  may  npproarh  each  other 
;;  ahliough,  in  the  age  of  Ju^litiian^  as  Sal- 
serves,  the  r6«oc  fT.ij'^ooc,  or   12J  per 
mfounded  with  the  centcswia,  which  is 
to  the  iutere:$i  at  a  draehnia,  or  13  per 

^WTe  explained  frecjuently  occur  in 
t;  llie  lowest  in  ordinary  use  at  Athens 
jitiroc  kirtdrKamc,  or  10  per  cent ,  Lhe  liigh- 
^TiVpirof,  or  33i  percent.    The  tatter, 
cliietly  confined  to  caiaes  of  Imttomry, 
more  than  it  appears  tn  do,  as  the 
lip's  voyage  was  generally  less  than 
near  etjuivalent.  the  i-l  rpioi  ^paxfimu 
lU  was  sometimes  exacted  by  bankers 
The  im   Apax/i^,  or  rate  of  12  jier 
[eonunon  in  ilic  ijmc  of  Dcmoaihenea,* 
to  have  been  Lliougbt  low.     Tlie  inUr- 
obuli,  or  IB  per  cent.,  occurs  in  that  or- 
)?en  m  the  age  of  I>ysia.s  (B.C.  440)  ami 
400),  nine  oboli  for  the  mina,  or  18  [>cr 
to  have  Itetn  a  coiiiiTion  rale,*    .Es- 
speak.-^  of  money  being  liorrtivvr-d  on  the 
i;  80  that,  on  the  whole,  we  m;iy  conclude 
~  rates  of  interest  at  Alliens  .ibuui  the 
ilhcnes  varied  from  13  to  19  per  cent. 
were  nearly  the  same  in  range,  and  aim- 
ihrougltoiit  the  re&t  of  Greece,  ap- 
ihe  authorities  quoted  by  Bockb.'    A'o 
on  ihc  6ubjefi  uf  the  general  rate  of  in- 
drawn from  what  we  are  lold  of  the 
Ilea  exacted  by  common  usurers  {thko- 
!«*,  tifupoiavtKnai),    Stunr  of  lliesu* 
nucb  as  an  obolus  and  a  half  per  tUiy 
rbiiia  ;  and  itKiney-lemlerv  and  bankers 
lirom  Ihe  hi;:h  profits  wbii*h  thr-y  roal- 
•ererity  with  which  Ihey  exacted  ihoir 
to  have  been  as  unpopular  among  th^k 
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fellow-citizens  as  Jews  and  usurers  in  more  moder* 
times.  Demosthenes,^  indeed,  intimates  that  Ihe 
fact  of  a  man  being  a  money-lender  was  enough  to 
prejudice  him,  even  in  a  court  of  law.  among  the 
Athenians  i^Aioavfrtv  ol  'ABrfvaioi  roi'f  davri^fyvrat;}. 
It  is  curious,  also,  to  observe  that  Aristotle'  objects, 
on  principle,  to  putting  money  out  at  interest  (ru* 
^oyurara  piattnu  ft  o6o?.oaTaTmn),  as  being  a  iwr- 
version  of  it  from  its  projwr  use,  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  to  an  unnatural  purpose,  viz.,  the  repro- 
duction or  increase  of  iuelf;  whence,  be  8dd«, 
comes  the  n^ne  of  interest  or  toko^,  as  being  the 
offspring  {to  jiyi'dfirvov)  of  a  parent  like  itself 

The  arrangement  of  a  loan  would,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  the  relation  t>etwccn  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  and  the  coiifidence  placed  hy  one  in  Ihe 
other.  Sometimes  money  was  lent,  e.  g-,  by  the 
banker  Pasion  at  Athens,  wiiliout  a  security,  or 
written  bond,  or  witnesses.'  But  generally  either 
a  simple  acknowledgment  {.x'tpoypa^v)  was  given 
hy  the  borrower  to  the  lender  (riJ.  CHiRoanAPHuu), 
or  a  regular  instrument  (fft-jy/ia^ij),  executed  by 
botli  parlies  and  attested  by  witnesses,  was  depos- 
ited with  a  third  party,  usually  a  banker*  Wit- 
ncsscs.  as  wc  might  expect,  were  also  present  at 
the  payment  of  the  money  borrowed*  The  eecu- 
rity  for  a  loan  was  either  a  vxoO^kij  or  an  htxvpov  ; 
the  tatter  was  put  into  the  possesi^iuD  of  the  lender ; 
the  former  was  merely  assured  to  him,  and  gener- 
ally, though  not  always*,  eonsisled  of  real  or  nnmn- 
vable  property.  The  ^-c^'/m,  on  the  contrary,  g»m- 
erally  consisted  of  movable  property,  such  as  gtwxls 
or  slaves.*  At  Athens,  when  land  was  given  as 
security,  or  mortgaged  {ovala  viroxpio^),  pillars  i6poi 
or  ffTij^oi)  were  set  upon  it,  with  the  debt  and  the 
mortgagee's  name  inscribed.  Hence  an  unencum- 
bered estate  w-ns  called  an  itarinTnv  xf^'P'^*'^  {Vtit. 
HoRoi.)  In  the  rest  of  Greece  there  were  public 
books  of  debt,  like  the  German  and  Scotch  registers 
of  mortgages ;  but  they  are  not  mentioned  as  haV' 
iiig  existed  at  Athens. ■ 

Bottomry  {to  vaiTtKoy,  TijKOt  vavrtnot  or  Ik^ooic) 
was  considered  a  m;iUer  of  so  much  importance  al 
Athens,  thai  fraud  or  breach  of  contract  in  transac- 
tions conncLled  with  it  was  sonietixnes  punished 
with  death."  In  these  eases  the  loans  were  gtuer* 
ally  made  upon  the  cargo  shipped,  sometimes  un  the 
vessel  itself,  and  sometimes  nn  the  money  receivnl 
or  due  for  pa^jengers  and  freightage {itri  ru  loeP-v). 
The  principal  {iKdocf^,  oiovfi  t^u  lioai^^*),  as  well  as 
the  interest,  could  only  be  recovered  in  case  the 
ship  met  with  no  disaster  in  her  voyage  (auOeloTj^ 
nyr  vf<i»f")i  ^  clause  lo  ihts  cflcct  being  generally 
inserted  in  all  agreements  of  bottomry  or  vovuKai 
en-)-ypaif>ai.  The  additional  risk  incurred  in  loans 
of  this  description  was  compensated  for  by  a  high 
rate  nf  mlereat,  and  the  lenders  took  every  precau- 
tion against  negligence  or  deception  on  the  part  oi 
Ihe  borroweni ;  the  taller  also  were  careful  to  tiave 
witnesses  present  when  the  cargo  was  put  un  board. 
for  the  ptn-jMBO  of  deposing,  if  necessary,  to  a  Aoim 
;Wr  shipping  of  the  required  amount  of  goods."  The 
loan  itself  was  either  a  Auiemiia  iTfp6::'?ifwv,  i.  e., 
for  B  voyage  out,  or  it  wfis  a  darenj/ia  ufi^oTcpo- 
T?.i7n',V  r,  for  a  voyage  out  and  home.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  principal  and  iniErcst  WTre  paid  at  the 
pUce  of  deatinfition,  cither  to  the  crcilitor  himself 
if  he  sailed  in  the  ship,  or  to  an  author i-/.(il  agent.** 
In  the  latter  ease  the  imyiiient  was  made  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  ship,  and  it  was  specially  provided  in 
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the  agreement  between  llie  contraciing  parties,  that 
«hG  fthotild  sail  lo  &omc  ^[tecihcd  places  only.  A 
deviaiion  from  the  tenna  of  the  agreement,  in  this 
or  other  respects,  was,  aoconlmg  to  a  dau»c  usunlly 
inspited  in  the  agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
twice  the  amount  of  (he  money  Itjol.'  Moreover, 
if  the  gootis  which  rormei)  the  original  security 
were  aoki,  fresh  articles  oC  the  same  value  were  to 
bo  shipped  in  their  place'  Sometimes,  also,  Ltifi  tra- 
der (d  ^vropof  ]  was  himself  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
\A  vavKXtjpo^),  wtiich  in  (hnt  case  miglit  serve  as  a 
security  for  the  money  borrowed.' 

The  rate  of  interest  wnuUl,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  risks  and  duration  of  the  voyage,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  expect  to  tind  that  it  was  at  all  fixed. 
.Venuphon*  speaks  of  the  fifth  and  third  parts  of  the 
capital  lent  as  being  commonly  given  in  bottomry, 
referring,  of  ouurse.  10  voyages  out  and  home.  The 
interest  of  an  eighth,  or  13|  per  cent.,  mentioned  by 
Demoslbcnes/  was  for  money  lent  on  a  trireme, 
during  a  passage  from  Sestos  to  Alliens,  but  upon 
condition  that  she  should  first  go  to  Hienun  to 
convoy  vessels  laden  with  corn  ;  the  princiinail  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  at  Athens  on  her  arrival 
llrtfte.* 

The  beat  illustration  of  the  facts  mentioned  above 
jfi  found  in  a  voltocv  ttvyyivi^T},  given  in  tlic  s>i)eech 
of  Uemoftthcnoa  against  Lacntus.  It  contains  the 
followmg  Btatemrnt  and  conditions. 

Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phaaehtana  3000  drach- 
ITI«  upon  a  cargo  of  3000  casks  of  Mendean  wine, 
un  which  the  latter  were  not  to  owe  anything  else, 
or  raise  any  additional  Utun  {ovA'  emiavtifjovrai). 
They  were  lo  sai\  from  Athens  to  Mendo  or  Seione, 
whoru  Ihu  wine  was  to  be  shipped,  and  Ihcnce  to 
the  Uomporus.  with  Uberty,  if  they  preferred  it,  to 
continue  their  voyage  on  the  left  side  of  the  Black 
Sea  us  far  us  the  Borysthenos,  and  then  to  return 
to  AthenH  ;  the  rale  of  mteresL  being  fixed  at  225 
draehmn*  in  1000,  or  35  per  cent  for  the  wht>le  lime 
»f  ahsrnea.  If,  liuwevcr.  they  tlid  not  rcluni  to 
Mierutn,  a  fmrt  in  Iliihynia  etube  to  the  Tliracian 
B(iN|M>nia,^  iM'fiiro  the  early  rising  of  Areturus,  ».  e.^ 
tHdiire  tlic  '2Ui\i  of  Scpleinhcr  or  thereabout,  when 
niivlgation  b''gnn  (c  be  dangerous,  they  had  to  pay 
>i  liightT  ntltiot^tO  perernl  ,on  account  of  the  addi- 
tintml  ri:^k,  The  agreement  farther  specified  that 
Iherr  should  1h.i  no  rlianjrc  of  vessel  for  Ike  return 
cargo,  and  thai,  if  it  arrived  safe  at  Athena,  ihe  loan 
was  (o  be  repaid  witliin  twenty  days  aflerwartt, 
without  any  dediicliuns  excepl  for  loss  by  payments 
mailu  |4|  enemies,  itnd  for  jettisons  (ivTcTJ^  ttAvv 
i«&)X^.  c.  f.  ^  )  made  with  the  consent  of  nit  un 
biiiird  l"l  ni'/ifrXoi) ;  thai,  till  the  money  was  repaid, 
Ihi^  (/oihIh  pli*dged  (r<'j  t'^roiicfi'^rva}  should  be  under 
Uii)  ciinltol  uf  tliu  lenders,  and  be  sold  by  them,  if 
IwyiiM'iii  wnm  not  made  within  the  appointed  time ; 
that  If  tliP  Nnlu  >l  tho  goods  did  not  realize  the  re- 
i|Ulftid  anioiint,  itm  lender  might  raise  the  reinaindor 
by  inakniit  a  h'vy  (Kfni^i^)  upon  the  property  of  both 
or  ellliMr  nflh"  Irailem.jUAt  as  if  they  had  been  cast 
In  a  mill,  and  ln'riune  virepr/fieijot,  i.  r,,  had  not  cum- 
phed  with  a  judgiiirnt  given  against  thi:m  within  the 
lime  apiHiiiiii'd.  Another  clause  in  the  agreement 
provides  for  llic  conhngeiK^y  of  their  not  nilering 
the  I'lMilu* ;  in  that  eaue  lliey  were  to  remain  in  Ihe 
HcllnsiHinl.nt  tin*  emi  uf  July,  fur  ten  days  afler  the 
iMirly  riMingiil  thedog  Btnr<rm*(ti't).<*ia^'*argP  tliPJr 
carg"  (/^/Xi .;('<!()  Ill  Himie  phiee  where  the  .Atheni- 
an* hud  no  (Ighl  of  rr|iiiHals  (/irrov  iiv  fiij  ov?.ai  uai 
rol(  ' KOfivoiott)^  (which  miyht  be  executed  unfairly, 
a*ui  wntUd  lead  to  retaliations),  and  then,  on  their 
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return  to  Athens,  they  were  lo  pay  the  lo»tr 
of  interest,  or  26  per  cent.  LitttJy,  if  the  v 
were  to  be  wrecked,  the  cargo  was,  if  ponaiU 
t>c  saved  -,  and  the  agreement  was  to  b«  coodi 
on  all  iM>ints. 

Krom  the  preceding  investigation,  it  appeni 
the  rate  of  interest  among  the  ancient  Gntkt 
higher  than  in  modem  Euro(»e,  and  at  Roraeu 
age  of  Cicero.*  Iliis  high  rate  does  aotappN 
have  been  caused  by  any  scarcity  of  money,  6a 
rent  nf  land  and  houses  in  Athens  and  itsn 
bourhood  was  not  at  all  proporlionr.'  ■  ■  >" 
IsH'us"  aays  that  a  house  at  ITiriae  v 
8  per  cent,  of  ils  value,  and  some  hi 
and  Eleusis  for  a  fraction  more.  We  flboui<ti| 
fore,  rather  refer  it  to  a  low  state  of  'vedii,«| 
sioned  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  diol 
of  Greece  into  a  number  o(  petty  states,  tai 
cnostitulion  and  regulation  of  the  courts  of  | 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  alt  faran 
to  nuiney-lendi-'ni  in  cnforumg  Uieir  rights.  N 
assigns  aa  an  additional  cause  "  the  want  tini 
principles.* 

11.  Rohan-  In-tebbst.  The  Latin  won)  fori 
eaUfcnus  qt  famns,  originally  meant  any  iitcn 
and  was  thence  applied,  like  the  GreeJc  r««fl(,« 
note  the  interest  or  increase  of  money,  "fti 
says  Varro,"  "  dictum  afetu  c(  quoMiA/ctmn^ 
peeunia  jtaricnlis  aiqne  inert  scent  ii,'"  Tl»  1 
root  is  found  m  feeundus.  Fenus  was  also 
for  the  principal  aa  well  as  the  interest.*  An 
tenn  for  interest  was  usurc,  generally  found  ti 
plurah  and  also  impcDdium,  on  which  Vam 
marks,  "a  quo  (pondc^  uxura  qutMl  in  Mt/rte  at, 
liaf,  impcndium  apoflUtum." 

lowards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  iai 
of  money  became  due  on  the  first  of  every  inc 
hence  Uio  phrases  tristes  or  celeres  calcml* 
calenilariuut,  the  latter  meaning  a  dcbi-^>ooli  at 
of  acroiiiits.  The  rate  of  inlcresl  was  express 
the  lime  of  Cicero,  and  afterward,  by  means  i) 
as  and  itsdiviaiuus,  according  to  the  Ibllowiagt 
Asses  usurr,  or  one  as  per  month 
fur  tlic  use  of  one  hundred     .     =13  per 

Dennces  usurae 11 

Doxtantes     " 10 

Dodranlcs    ** g 

Desses  '* 8 

Septances    •* 7 

Semisaes      " 6 

Quincunces " ^-^J 

Trientes  ^H 

Quadrantes  " ^H 

Uncis  iH 

Instead  of  the  phrase  asses  tisurv,  a  s^m| 
wan  uwtH,  viz.,  centesiniie  ustirs,  inasmucAi  i 
this  rale  of  interest  there  was  paid  in  a  hoi 
months  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  principal.  W 
hinffi  efnteaima;  =24  per  cent.,  and  quateniff 
tesimai  =4B  per  cent.  So,  also,  in  the  lino  of 
ace,'  "  Qtiinas  hie  capili  mrrcedet  cxxeraf,"  we 
understand  qninas  centesimas,  or  60  per  eet 
the  sum  taken  from  the  capital.  Niebohr* 
opinion  that  the  monthly  rate  of  the  eeniesim* 
of  fnreifjn  origin,  and  tirst.adopted  at  Konw  ti 
lime  of  Snlln.  The  old  yetHy  rate  establishi 
the  Twelve  Tables  (DC.  450)  was  the  unci* 
fcniis.  This  hos  been  variously  interpreted  to  I 
(1)  one  twelfth  of  the  cenlesmm  paid  month^i 
one  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  ;2)  one  tveUiii  i 
principal  paid  monthly,  or  a  hundred  per  DM 
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Niebiihr*  reHileB  al  length  ihe  two  opin- 
biil  it  may  t>e  siiflicieni  to  nhRcrvt?  that  one 
VQHitent  with  coiiiiiiun  sense,  and  the  other 
iriy  hifitnry  of  the  Kepiihlin.    A  third  and 
lory  opinion  is  as  follows :  1*he  iincia  was 
Ih  pajrt  of  thp  as.  and  Bitire  the  full  {12  oz) 
coinage  was  6till  in  u&c  ut  Itome  when  ihe 
Tables  became  law,  I  he  phrase  unciarium 
rould  bt;  a  natural  expression  for  interest  of 
ice  in  (he  pound  ;  i.  e.,  a  twelOli  part  of  lUe 
»rrowed,  or  8J  per  cent .  not  per  month,  but 
This  rate,  if  calculated  for  the  old  Ro- 
ll year  of  ten  months,  would  give  10  per  cent. 
;Uie  civil  year  ot'  twelve  months,  whieli  was  in 
UnoD  DBA  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.    The 
iJopv  of  the  Greek  tonus  ro/tof.  tmrpiTo^,  dec, 
"lis  view,  which,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  is 
:.ii«d  hy  the  admission  that  it  supposes  a 
and  not  a  monthly  payment  of  interest ;  for, 
In  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  interest 
due  ever}*  month,  thrrf>  t«  no  trace  of  this 
been  the  rase  formerly.'    Nor  is  jt  difficult 
mt  for  the  change :  it  probably  was  con- 
with  tlic  modlllcniions  made  from  time  to 
the  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (such 
abohtton  of  personal  slavery  for  debt),  the 
e^ect  or  which  would  be  to  make  eredilors 
'•crupulous  in  lemllng  money,  and  more  vigi- 
\ht  exacting  the  interest  due  upon  it. 
fi  debtor  conld  not  pay  Ihe  principal  and  inter- 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  used  to  borrow  money 
,  a  fresh  creditor  to  pay  off  his  old  defiL,     This 
ling  was  very  frcquent^nd  called  a  *'  vcrsu- 
word  which  Festus*  tnfis  explains  :  •'  Vfr»u- 
tert,  mtttuam  pecuntam  SMmcrt^  ex  eo  dictum 
'  initio  t/iti  miituabafUur  ah  aliis,  ut  aiiis  sol- 
Kiut  vfTtertnt  crdiitarcm.'^     It  amounted  to 
)rt  of  paying  compourjil  interest,  or  an  ana- 
nnnivemarius,  another  phrase  fur  whifh 
fTw  renovatic  ;  «-  ^,,  centesima'  renovatan  is 
iper  cent,  compound  interest,  to  winch  Oie<»- 
•a  ct'ntesiniffi   perpeltio  fi'uore  =12  per 
iple  interest.     The  following  phrases  are 
ion  occurrence  in  cxmni'xiun  with  horrow- 
'Wtd  lending  money  at  interest  :   "  IVcuniam 
rt  nliitirro  collocare,"  to  lend  money  at  interest ; 
"  to  call  It  in  again  i  ''  cavere,**  to  give 
it;  "opponcrc"  or  "opponcrc  pignort,'' 
^-^■  .L-  a  pledge  ur  mortgage :  hence  the  pun  in 
ttllus.* 

^'^«n",  viUiila  nostra  nan  ad  Avstri 

H|  Flalva  opnotila  est,  nee  ad  Faront : 

W  ytrum  aa  millia  quindccim  et  ducentoi. 

O  rtntum  KomhiUm  atque  peMtiUntem" 

I  word  iiomen  is  also  of  extrnsivc  use  in  money 

s      Properly  it  denoted  the  name  of  a 

.=tered  in  a  banker's  or  any  other  ac- 

hence  it  came  to  signify  thn  articles 

ml,  a  debtor,  or  a  debt  iisclf.    Thus  wo 

im  numen,"  a  good  debt ;  *'  nomina  fa- 

iid  ninney3,'*and  also  lo  borrow  money.' 

liie  Uuuians  generally  discharged  debts 

lu^ti  Ihe  agency  of  a  banker  [inforo  ct  de  mcnsa 

fhtra)  rather  than  hy  a  direct  personal  payment 

atcM  d&moque) ;  and  as  an  order  or  undertaking 

payment  was  given  by  writing  down  the  sum  to 

|«4d.  with  the  receiver's  namb  underneath  or 

Ipdde  It,*  hence  came  the  phrases  "  ecnhere 

irrc**^  alrcni,"  to  promise  to  pay  ;'*  •'  rescritjere/' 

:..  of  a  debtor."     So  also  "  persenhere," 

•  ill  or  draught  (pcrMeriplio)  on  a  hanker 
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for  payment,  in  opposition  to  payment  by  read^ 
money.' 

The  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  given 
under  Nb«i.  It  is  siillicient  to  remark  here  thai 
tbo  Licinion  laws  (rid.  LiciNi.t  hxott),  by  which 
the  grievances  of  debtors  were  to  a  certain  oxtenl 
redressed,  did  not  lay  any  restriction  on  the  rale  of 
inlercst  that  might  be  legally  demanded  ;  and  it  is 
clear,  from  various  circumh lances,'  that  the  scarcity 
of  money  at  Romo  after  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  had  either  led  to  the  actual  abolition  nf  the 
aid  uncial  rate  (Hnciarium  fcnns)  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
hlea,  or  caused  it  lo  fall  into  disuse.  Nine  years, 
however,  after  the  passing  of  these  laws,'  the  rate 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  re- established,  and  any 
hit^licr  rale  prohibited  by  the  bill  (rogalw)  of  the 
tribunes  Duilius  and  Mzenius. 

Slill  this  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  did  not 
enable  debtors  to  pay  the  principal,  and  what  Taci- 
tus* calls  the  "  fenebre  malum"  became  at  last  80 
soriona  that  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  remedy,  if  posaihlc,  an  evil  so  great 
and  inveterate  Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  taws,  live  commisaioners 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose  under  the  title  of 
mensani  or  bankers.  These  o|)ened  their  banks  jn 
the  Furuu),  and  in  the  name  of  ihe  treasury  ofTered 
ready  money  to  any  debtor  who  could  give  security 
{cavere)  lo  the  slate  for  it :  moreover,  they  ordered 
that  Innd  and  cattle  should  l>e  received  in  |mymeut 
of  debts  at  a  fair  valuation,  a  regulation  which  Ca;- 
sar  adopted  for  a  similar  purpose.*  by  these  means, 
Livy'  tL^lls  us  that  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  sat- 
isfactorily liquidatetl  Five  years  afterward,  the  le- 
gal rate  ofmterest  was  still  further  lowered  to  the 
"  semuncianum  fcniis,"  or  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  ihu  whole  sum  (oJ  semuncias  rtdacta  utura*);  and 
in  S.C.  346  we  read  of  several  usurers  being  pun- 
iahed  for  a  violation  of  the  law.'  by  which  they  were 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.*  But  all  these  enactments  were  merely 
palliatives  \  the  termination  and  cure  of  the  cvU 
was  something  more  decisive — neither  more  nor 
less  ihan  a  species  of  national  bankruptcy — a  gen- 
eral abolition  of  debts,  or  XP'^  (in-offoirr;."  This 
hapiMjueJ  in  B.C.  341,  a  year  remarkable  for  politi- 
cal changes  of  great  impxirlance,  and  waa  followed 
up  by  the  jrassing  of  the  Genucian  laws,  which  for- 
bade the  taking  of  usury  altogether.'*  A  law  like 
this,  however,  was  sure  to  be  evaded,  and  there 
was  a  very  simple  way  of  doing  so;  it  only  an'ecled 
Roman  citizens,  and  therefore  the  usurers  granled 
luans,  not  in  the  name  of  themselves,  but  of  the 
Latins  and  oUios  who  wore  not  bound  by  it."  To 
prevent  this  evasinn,  the  Scmproninn  law  was  pass- 
ed {BO.  IU4),  which  placed  the  I.aiins  and  allie« 
on  Llic  sanic  fouling,  in  respect  of  lending  money,  as 
the  full  Roman  citizens.  At  last,  afler  many  fuliJe 
allenipiu  lo  prevent  the  exaction  of  interest  at  any 
rate  and  in  any  sha^x?,  the  idea  was  abandoned  al- 
together, and  the  cenlcsima,  or  12  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, became  the  legal  and  recognised  rate.  Nie- 
buhr," as  we  have  already  observed,  is  of  opinion 
that  It  was  6rst  adopted  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Sulla ;  but  whether  it  became  the  legal  rate  by  any 
special  enactment,  or  from  general  consent,  doen 
not  appear.  Some  writers  have  inferred"  that  u 
was  tirsl  legalized  by  the  edicts  of  the  city  prwtors, 
an  inference  drawn  from  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  prietorian  and  proconsular  edicts, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  s<inie  proconsular  edicia 
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INTERREX. 


INTUBnL 


■re  extant,  by  which  the  centesima  is  fixed  as  the 
legal  rate  in  proconsular  provinces  (ih  <dKto  Iralali- 
tto  ceTUt4imas  me  observatuTum  habnO)  Whether 
thii»  supposition  is  true  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  centesima.  or  13  per  cent.,  was  ihc  legal  rate  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  J<.o|)ubIic,  and  also  under  the 
isnipcrora.     Justinian  reduced  it  to  6  |)cr  cent.' 

In  cases  of  fcnus  nauticuni,  however,  or  huttom- 
ry,  09  the  risk  was  Uie  money-lender's,  he  niiglit 
demand  any  interest  ho  liked  wlule  the  vessel  un 
which  the  money  was  lent  was  at  sea ;  but  after 
she  reached  harlraur,  and  while  she  was  there,  no 
more  than  the  usual  rate  of  12  per  cent,  or  the  cen- 
tesima could  be  demanded. 

Justmian  made  it  the  legal  rate  for  fenus  nauti- 
etnn  under  all  circumstances.* 

INTERPRES.  an  Interpreter.  This  class  of 
|iersons  became  very  numerous  and  necessary  lu 
the  Romans  as  their  empire  extended.  Embassies 
(roin  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  tnim  Rome  to 
other  states,  were  generally  accompanied  by  inter- 
preters to  explain  the  objects  of  the  embassy  to  the 
respectivo  auUiorities.*  In  large  mercantile  towns, 
the  interpreters,  who  lonned  a  kind  of  agents  through 
whom  business  was  done,  were  sometimes  very 
numerous,  and  Pliny*  states  that  at  Dioscurias  in 
Colchis,  there  were  at  one  time  no  le»s  than  130 
persons  who  acted  as  interpreters  to  the  Roman 
merchants,  and  through  whom  all  their  bosincss 
WAS  carried  on. 

All  Roman  pnrtors,  proconsuls,  and  qusslors, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  a 
province,  hod  to  carry  on  all  their  olHcial  procccd- 
tnga  in  the  Latin  language  ;*  and  as  they  could  not 
he  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Language  of 
the  provtiieials,  they  had  always  among  their  ser- 
rnnta  (nJ  ArpiKiToncs)  one  or  more  mterpretcrs, 
who  were  generally  Romans,  hut  in  most  cases 
undoubtedly  frcedmen.^  These  interpreters  had 
not  only  lo  otficiate  at  the  conventus  {vid.  Convkx- 
rvi),  but  also  explained  to  the  Roman  governor 
everythim;  which  the  provincials  might  wish  to  be 
laid  before  htm.* 

INTKRHEONUM.     {Vid.  Ihtkbrix.) 

INTERREX.  This  office  is  said  lo  have  been 
Instituted  on  the  death  of  Romulus,  when  the  sca- 
■to  wished  to  share  the  sovereign  power  amung 
themsolvcs  instead  of  cleeling  a  kmg.  For  this 
purfHise,  according  to  Livy,"  the  senate,  which  then 
i^inoimted  ttfoiie  hundred  memlwrs,  was  divided  into 
t(  n  dtsrurics,  ami  from  each  of  these  decuries  one 
M'li.itur  was  noiiiiii^ied.  These  logelter  formed  a 
iMiard  of  ten,  with  Ihe  title  of  Interrei  ks,  each  of 
whom  rii,ioy<.*d  in  succession  llie  regal  power  and 
lt«  hudirr^  inr  tive  days;  and  if  no  king  was  ap* 
priiiitetl  lit  the  expiration  of  tifteen  days,  the  rota- 
Hull  began  anew.  The  period  during  which  they 
rJi«Mi:iiril  their  power  was  called  an  InUrregimm. 
iMniiyiiiijH**  and  Phitareh'^  give  a  different  account 
of  the  matter,  hut  that  of  [.ivy  appears  the  most 
|lltihithlr  Nirlmhr"  supiHises  that  the  first  inter- 
fpfliH  wiint  t'Xi'lukivt*ly  Karnnes^  snd  that  they  were 
tito  ileeriii  pihnt,  or  ten  leading  senators,  of  whum 
lii»>  nivl  vaxt  rho't  ul  the  whole  senate  " 

Tilt*  iMt(<rieik(rH  nuret'd  amung  themselves  who 
NJiMuhl  ht*  p(ii|HMied  lis  king,'*  and  if  the  senate  ap- 
uhivimI  til  iheir  ehouH*,  they  summoned  the  asscm- 
M|  Ul  lhi>  iMirlv,  and  proposed  the  person  whom 
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they  had  previously  agreed  upon ;  the  piwer  if  i 
ciina;  was  confined  to  accepting  or  rejecting 
The  choice  of  the  senate  was  called  j>ati 
laa  ;^  the  putting  of  his  acceptance  or  rcjeeii 
the  vote  in  the  curia?,  7r»^',jr«;*  and  the  decttvl 
the  cunaj  on  the  aubjeta,  pistu-t  jf<tfuU.' 

Interregea  were  appoirilej  under  the  RcpuM 
holding  the  comitia  fur  the  election  of  the 
when  the  consuls,  through  civil  coinmoliua 
other  causew,  had  been  unable  lo  do  so  m  then- 
of  olHce*  Each  held  the  office  for  onlv  five  i 
as  under  the  kings  Tlio  comitia  were'hanlly 
heldby  ibelirstinterrex;  nrare  usually  bvilit<r 
or  third  ;*  but  m  one  instance  we  read  oi  an  < 
eoth.and  in  another  of  a  fourteenth  interrcx.* 
comitia  for  electing  tho  first  consuls  were  hell 
SjHinus  Lucreims  as  interrex,'  whom  Livj* 
aist»  pra/tcius  urbis.  The  interrejt^es  under  tkii 
public,  at  least  from  B.C.  482,  were  elected  (if 
senate  from  the  whole  body,  and  were  not 
to  the  decern  primi,  or  ten  chief  senators,  u 
the  kings.'  Plebeians,  however,  were  noti^ 
ble  to  this  ofhce ;  and,  consequently,  wfaea 
lans  were  admitted  into  Ihe  senate,  the 
senators  met  without  the  plebeian  members  to 
un  mterrex.'*  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  oa 
count  of  the  influence  winch  ihe  inlt^rrex 
tn  the  election  of  the  magiblrates,  we  dad  ibtt 
tribunes  of  the  plehs  were  strongly  opposed  tt 
appointment  of  an  interrex.'^  The  inccrrexkil 
risilictio.*' 

Interregcs  continued  to  be  appointed 
till  the  lime  of  the  jpcond  Punic  war; 
that  time  we  read  orito  interrex  till  the 
command  of  Sulla,  created  an  iiiterrex 
comitia  tor  his  election  as  dictator,  B.C.  SS^ 
13. C.  55  another  interrex  was  appuuited  to  bolt 
comitia,  in  which  Pompey  and  Crassua  mred 
ed.  consuls,"  and  we  also  read  of  interregcsbl 
tt'i  and  5S,  in  tho  Inner  of  which  yews  an  itta 
held  the  comitia,  in  which  Pompey  was  a; 
sole  consul." 

INTE  RLLA,    ( Md.  Tl-xica.) 

INTESTA;BIUS.  in  the  Twelve  TaWw  it 
declared  "  qui  ae  ticrit  ttstaritr  hbnpnuve 
fcslimonmm  fanatur^improbut  iniegtatUitfiu 
According  to  these  passages,  a  person  wlio 
been  a  witness  on  any  aolemn  occasion.  swA 
the  making  of  n  will,  and  aAerward  refused  to| 
his  testimony,  was  "  iiiteslabilis,"  thai  Is,  dii| 
lied  from  ever  being  a  witness  on  any  other  0 
BioiL  The  word  altenvard  seems  to  have  U 
meaning  extended,  and  to  have  bc^en  used  U 
press  one  who  could  not  make  a  w  01.  and  wW 
bouretl  under  a  general  civil  incapiicily  " 

INTESTA'TO.  HEREDITATES  AB.  ( 
HcKKs,  RoMAX,  p.  497.) 

INTEsTA'TL^S.     {Vid.  Hebes.  Romas,  p  41 

•INTUUUM  or  INT'l'BUM.  a  plant,  of i< 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  the  cultivated,  are  I 
tioncd  by  the  ancient  writers.  The  former  ii 
Cichorium,  or  Ininhuin  crrattcum  of  Pliny,'  *  our  l> 
Succory,  or  the  Cichorium  /n/y&itj  of  LinncQS; 
latter  is  Pliny's  Iniubum  taiimmt  called  also  Si 
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IRIS. 


ISTHMIAN  UAME8. 


EndiTe*  the  Cichorium  fndma,  L.     The 

ta  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from  E^yp^ 

fflreai  use  was  ma<lc  of  it;  and,  when  intro- 

iuiiu  Buui\te,  tl  brought  along  with  it  ita 

to  or  Coptio  nninp,  wIikOi  tiwjiine  in  Orenk 

m  or  KtxupTj.     The  Araliians  call  it  Chtkuu- 

fa  name  comiptpd  from  the  preceding.     By 

t  erraticum  PImy  means  "  wild"  or  "  »av- 

appears  from  his  own  words:  "Erraticum. 

d  not  quidam  ambuleiam  appcUavtre^  in 

cichormm  r>ocant,<piod  Mylzestrc  sit.''*     Fee, 

insists,  and  with  much   nppearaoce  of 

that  the  term  in  question  retoiu  rather  to 

numerous,  and  spreading  routs  of  tho 

hence  Virgil  speaks  of  the  *'aman»  xntHha 

The  modern  name  Endtce,  as  given  to  the 

kind,  comes  from  Uic  harbaroiu  word  tn- 

ich  was  lifted  in  ihc  Midillc  Ages,  and  was 

corrupted  from  the  Arabic  fienritb  or  the 

Latin   terra  tntybum,  most  probably  the 

W 

tNTA'IUIJM.     ( V,d.  HicEK«,  RoM»»,  p.  600.) 

tSTIS.       (Vid.  ISIP17DK9.) 

>LA,  Elecampane,  the  'EXhiov  of  the  Greeks, 
Ua  (or  EnuU)  Campana  of  the  school  of  Sa- 
>.    [Vid.  Helknium.) 

(?of),  the  Violec     Tlie    Vi(rfa  odorata^  or 

fiolet.  is  the  hrv  fiiXav  of  'Ilieuphrastus.'  the 

}Bpov^  of  Dioscorides,*  and  the  species  of 

D  oiten  celebrated  by  the  poets.    According 

cler,  the  lov  x^^'n/  of  Tbeoiihraetua  is  the 

cA^in.  or  Wall-flower.     Fee,  however, 

csincltned  to  adupt  this  nxtcnsiun  of  tho 

a  or  lov,  notwithstanding  Uie  immense  eru- 

cli  Spreiigel  has  employed  in  favour  of  en- 

liinits  of  the  genus  Vtoln  {lov)sunong  the 

The    Viola  jmUcm  o(  Virgil  appears  to 

the  V.  paiustria  of  LirmiEUS,  or  else  the 

of  the  same  botanist.' 

lA  (iwi'di),  a  tfrm  properly  demrting  "a  bed 

"  but  alyo  applied  to  sevenil  species  of  the 

nd  ewpecially  to  the  Viola  oilvmia.* 

yO.\  (19V0V),  a  species  of  plant.     Uauhin 

at  some  held  the  Attphodrlu»  Uietis  to  be 

of  Theophrastus.    Stacktiousu  proposes 

la  fptccy  or  SjMke  Lavender  ' 

{ii^h  an  insect  mentioned  by  'I'heophrastus. 

biy  the  same  as  the  Ct/mps,  L.     "The 

Observes  Adams,  ■'  pierce  the  leaves  of 

(th  their  sting,  and  deposile  their  eggs  la 

d  t  the  extravasated  juices  rise  round  it, 

a  gall  which  becomes  hard  ;  in  lUis  the 

ea  and  feeds,  and  changes  to  a  pupa.     In 

cy,  the  gall  most  cuimnon  ia  that  lound  on 

M  canina.     It  is  worthy  uf  remark,  that  the 

krians  Ammonius  and  Cyrdlus  rcbirict  this 

ihe  Cyn\p*  of  the  Vme  and  Cnrob-nut  («fpflp 

1 1  propose  to  read  instead  of  nepaTuv)."* 

I.       (Fid.  ElBKW.) 

I  (IpK).  a  |>lanu  the  Iris.  The  description 
r  iu  flowers  by  Dioscondes  iiiakes  them  of 

colours,  white,  yellow,  purple,  ic.^  frum 
l  wouJd  clearly  appear  ttnai  under  tins  name 
wnprchcndcd  more  than  one  species  of  Iris. 
M  Chinks  timt  the  Ins  Gtrmamca  and  Fioren- 

more  particularly  applicable  to  the  dcsorip- 

ioscurides.  Adams  states  that,  as  long  as 
ical  I'bArmai'opiEia  continued  in  n?pute  in 

the  Ina  Florenixna  was  invariably  substitu- 
e  ancient  Ins.* 
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TRPEX.  HIRPEX.  orURPEX.>  a  Harrow,  uaed 
to  clear  the  fields  of  weeds,  and  to  level  and  break 
down  the  soil.  The  harrow  of  the  ancients,  like 
ours,  had  iron  teet)i,  and  was  drawn  by  oxen.' 

*I.S'.VriS  {laaTiO,  H  plant,  the  iiUitium  of  the  Lat- 
ins, amf  Ihe  luodeni  Woad,  yielding  a  beautiful  blue 
dye.     {Vid.  Gi.AftTPM  ) 

JSELA'STiCI  LUDI.    {Vid  Athlet.e,  p.  130.) 

LSOPQLITEIA.     {Vid.  Civit.4»,  Greek,  p  259) 

•ISOPVilON  (iffym-pov).  a  plant,  probably  Ihe 
Bog  Dean,  or  Mcnyanikcs  Iri/oliata.  "  From  the 
account  of  Galen  and  Paiilus  ^iCginela."  observes 
Adams,  •'  it  might  be  taken  f<"r  Ibo  Kidney  Bean  or 
Fasel,  but  Diosoondt^  clearly  ditiimgni&hcs  between 
these.  Dodonicus  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
Menuantfu*  tri/oliaid,  or  Bog  Bean,  ia  the  iaompav 
of  Dioscorides ;  but.  as  Sprengel  remarks,  its  bo- 
tanionJ  characters  do  nut  agree  witli  those  of  Ihe 
Isopynim  as  given  by  Dioscorides.  At  the  same 
time^  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  singular  comci- 
dence,  that  the  Bog  Bean  is  slill  used  by  the  com 
nion  people  in  Scotland  for  the  cure  of  those  com- 
plaints for  wtiit^h  OloBcorides  recommends  the  Iso- 
pyrum.  The  opinion  of  Dodoiieeus  is  farther  coun- 
tenanced bv  Bauhin."' 

ISOTELEIA,  ISOTELEIS.  (KiJ.  Civita., 
Greek,  p  259.) 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES  ClaOfun),  one  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  of  tho  Greeks.  This  festi- 
val derived  its  name  from  the  Corinthian  Istlimus, 
where  it  was  held.  Wliore  the  isthmus  is  narrow- 
est, between  the  coast  of  the  Sarunic  Gulf  and  the 
western  foot  of  the  CEncan  hdls,  was  tho  Temple 
of  Poseidon,  and  near  it  was  a  theatre  and  a  stadi- 
um of  white  marble.*  The  entrance  to  the  temple 
was  adorned  with  an  avenue  of  statues  of  the  vio- 
tors  in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  with  groves  of  pine- 
trees.  These  games  were  said  originally  to  have 
Iwen  instituted  by  Sisyphus  in  honour  ot  Melicerles, 
who  was  also  called  Pala?mon.'  Their  original 
mode  of  celebration  part<M>k.  as  Plutarch^  remarks, 
more  of  the  character  of  mystcnea  than  of  a  great 
and  national  assembly  with  its  various  amusemenls', 
and  wna  performed  at  night.  Suhsc<)uent  to  the 
age  of  Theseus,  the  Islbmia  were  celebrated  in 
honour  nf  Poseidon ;  and  this  innovation  is  as- 
cribed to  Theseus  himself,  who,  according  to  some 
legends,  was  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  who,  in  the  in- 
Blituiion  of  the  Isthmian  solemnities,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  Heracles,  the  founder  of  the  Olympian 
games.  The  celebration  of  the  Isthmia  was  hence- 
forth conduPledl  by  tlie  Conntluans,  bjt  Theseus 
had  reserved  fur  liis  Atheniana  some  honuurabte 
distinnliuns  :  tlui!>e  AthctiiLins  whu  attended  the 
Isthmia  satled  acn>p3  the  Sarnnic  Gulf  in  a  saerrd 
vessel  (Jfo/xV),  and  an  honorary  place  {irpotdpla),  as 
large  as  the  sail  of  llieir  vessel,  was  assigned  to 
them  dunng  the  celebration  of  the  games.'  In 
times  of  war  between  the  two  stales,  a  sacred  truce 
was  concluded,  and  the  Athenians  were  invited  to 
attend  at  the  solemnities.*  The  Eleans  did  not 
take  part  in  ihei  games,  and  various  stories  were 
related  to  accfuinl  for  this  singular  circumstance.' 
Jt  ia  a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Wachsmuth,'* 
that  the  Isthniia.  alter  the  changes  ascribed  to  The- 
seus, were  merely  a  panegyris  of  the  loniana  of 
Pt'lo|»onncsu9  and  those  of  Atlica;  for  it  should  be 
observed  that  Poseidon  was  an  Ionian  deity,  whose 
worship  appears  originally  to  have  been  unknown 
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lo  the  Dornns.  During  the  reijpi  of  the  Cypselids 
at  Corinth,  th^  celchntton  cf  the  I.sthmian  games 
was  suspended  for  seventy  years.*  But  after  this 
(inie  they  gnulually  ro!in  lo  lYio.  mnk  of  a  national 
Clival  of  all  the  Greeks.  In  Oiymp.  49  they  be- 
came periodical,  and  were  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  every  third  year,  twice  in  every  Olympi- 
ad, that  is,  in  the  first  and  third  year  of  every  Olym- 
piad. The  Isihmia  held  in  the  first  year  of  an 
Olympiad  fell  in  the  Uorinthi.in  month  Hanemus 
(the  Attic  HecalombKon);  and  those  which  were 
held  in  the  third  year  of  an  Olympiad  fell  either  in 
the  month  of  Miinyehlon  or  Thargelion  '  Pliny* 
and  Sulious*  err(>ue<Mi»1y  state  that  the  Isthmia 
wore  celebrated  every  tiflh  year.  With  this  regu- 
larity the  solemnities  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
Greeks  down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  2*2S  li.C, 
the  Romans  were  allowed  the  privilfge  of  taking 
part  in  the  IsUimla  ;*  and  it  wa:?  at  this  solemnity 
that,  m  IM  B.C.,  Flam:iniu9  proelairaed  before  an 
innumerable  assembly  the  independence  of  Greece* 
Aner  the  fall  of  Corinth  in  Ml  3.C.,  the  Sicyonians 
were  honoured  with  the  pnvilese  of  conducting  the 
Isthmian  games;  but  when  Che  town  of  Corinth 
was  rebuilt  by  J.  Cccsar/  the  right  of  conducting 
the  solemnities  was  restored  to  the  Corinlhians, 
and  it  «eems  that  they  henceforth  continued  tu  be 
celebmtcd  till  Christianity  became  the  state-religion 
of  the  Roman  llinpire* 

The,  senaon  of  the  Isthmian  solomities  was,  liki^ 
thai  of  all  the  great  nalionnl  festivals,  distinguished 
by  general  rejoicings  ami  feastinc;.  The  onnlesta 
and  games  of  the  Isthuiia  were  the  same  as  those 
at  CMympia.  and  embraced  all  the  varieties  of  ath- 
lolic  performances,  auch  as  wrestling,  the  panorati- 
uin,  together  with  horse  and  chnriot  racinii.*  Mu- 
sical and  poetical  contests  were  likewise  carried  on, 
and  m  the  latter  women  were  also  allowed  lo  take 
part,  as  we  must  infer  from  Plutarch,'*  who.  on  the 
authority  of  Polemo,  states,  that  m  the  treasury  at 
Sicyon  there  was  a  golden  book,  which  had  been 
presented  to  it  by  Aristomache,  the  poetess,  after 
(ihe  had  gained  the  victory  at  the  Isthmia.  At  a 
late  period  of  the  Rninan  Empire,  the  character  of 
the  games  at  the  lalhmia  appears  greatly  altered  ; 
for  in  the  letter  of  the  KnipLTor  Julian  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  stated  that  Ihe  Corinthians  purchas»J 
bears  and  panthers  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
their  rights  at  the  Tsthmia,  and  it  ts  not  improbable 
that  the  custom  of  introducing  fights  of  animals  on 
tliis  occasion  commenced  soon  after  the  tune  uf 
Ciesar. 

The  prize  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian  games  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  and  after- 
ward of  B  wreath  of  ivy  ;  but  in  the  end  the  ivy  was 
again  auperseiled  by  a  pine  garland.'*  Simple  as 
sach  a  reward  was,  a  victor  in  these  games  gamed 
the  greatest  distinrlion  and  honour  amcing  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  a  viciur>'  not  only  rendered  the  indi- 
vidual who  obtained  it  a  subject  of  admiration,  but 
shed  lustre  over  hia  family,  and  the  whole  town  or 
commnnily  tfi  which  he  hetonged.  Hence  Stdoii 
established  by  a  taw,  that  every  Athenian  who  gain- 
ed the  victory  at  the  Uihmian  games  should  receive 
from  the  public  treasury  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
drachmie."  His  victory  was  generally  celebrated  in 
lofty  odes,  called  Eplnikia.  or  irhimphal  odes,  of 
which  we  still  possess  some  beautiful  specimens 
among  the  poems  of  Pindar.    (See  Massieu  in  the 

Mim.   fie  CArad.   lies   Innrnpt.   tl   Bflt.   Lett,   v.,   p 
214,   ttc, — Disscn.    Dc  Hatione  Poetica  CArminum 
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PindaricoruM,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  ofliii 
edition  of  Pindar,  and  Muller.  Hi»r  of  Oreck  lit 
p  220,  Ac.) 

ITALIA.     iVid.  Colosu.  p.  2S2  ) 

ITKR.     (V'irf.  Sbbvitutk*  ) 

JUDEX.    JUDICIUM.      A   Roman   magtstntat 
generally  did  not  investigate  the  facts  io  duputeii 
such  matters  as  were  brought  before  htm :  he  4^ 
pointed  a  judex  for  that  purpose,  and  eav^  hiio  i»> 
struclions.     ( I'ld.  Actio  )    Ac<  So  wbod 

of  civil  procedure  was  expresse  '  |>hruei 

JUS  and  judiciuiu,  of  which  the  i.».*.. .    .....^reheail. 

ed  all  that  took  place  before  the  magistntus  |u 
)tirr),  and  the  latter  all  that  look  phic^  before  t)» 
judex  {iTi  judirio).    Originally  even  the  magwtmia 
was  called  judex,  as,  for  iustance,  the  pon«ul  sM  i 
pr«tor:^   and   under  the  Empire  tti< 
often  designated  the  preeses.     In  lti> 

period  It  designated  a  person  whose  i.,.. .^.inj 

be  generally  understood  from  what  follows. 

In  many  ca.^cs  a  single  judex  was  appomtedi 
others,  several  were  appoinlcd.  and  they  eeoii 
have  been  sometimes  called  recuperatore*,  ai 
posed  tO'the  single  judex.'    Under  certain 
stances,  the  judex  was  called  arbiter :  Ui 
ant]  arbiter  are  named  together  in  the  T 
bles,* 

A  judex,  when  appointed,  was  bound  to  d 
the  functions  of  the  office,  unless  he  had  tsatut 
excuse  i^^xcutaiio).    A  person  might  also  be 
ified  from  being  a  judex.     There  were  certaio 
sons  of  the  year  when  legal  bu.tinc&s  was  done 
Home  {cum  rea  oirebantur*).  and  at  these  tiiiMS 
services  of  the  jiidice^  were  roi^uircd.     These 
terms  were  regulated  according  lo  the  seaMMi, 
that  there  were  periods  of  vacation  .*  in  the 
ces,  the  terms  depended  on  Ihe'conventos.    A 
dex  was  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  was  not  in  atte: 
when  he  w.is  required.     In  any  given  oaae,  tlM 
ganl  parties  agreetl  upon  a  judex,  or  accepted 
whom  the  magistralus  proposed.     A  party  had 
power  of  rejecting  a  proposed  judex,  tlmugli 
must  have  been  some  limit  to  this  powftr'    In 
where  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a  pere^ 
a  peregnmia  might   be  judex.'     The  judex 
sworn  to  discharge  his  duly  faithfully.* 

When  Italy  had  Tcceived  its  organization  fi 
the  Romans,  the  magisiratus  of  the  several  cO 
had  jiirisdiclio,  and  appointed  a  juilex  as  Ihe 
did  at  Rome  (Ux  Ruhna  de  Gatiia  Citalfniut^ 
the  provinces,  the  governors  appointed  a  judex 
recuperatorc'i.  as  the  case  might  be,  at  the  cos 
tus  which  they  held  for  the  admmii»tratioa  of 
ticG  ;  and  the  judex  or  recuperalores  were 
both  from  Kuinan  citizens  and  natives. 

When  tlio  jndex  was  appointed,  the  pi 
in  jure  or  before  the  prieior  were  terminated, 
was  sometimes  expresse*'.  by  the  term  Lttt* 
laiio,  the  phrases  Lis  Contcstata  and  Judxhum 
ceptiim   being  etjuivalent   in   the  classical 
(IVi.  LiTo  CoNTEST.^Tio.)    Thc  paftlcs 
before  the  judex  on  the  third  day  {rorrpcr^ 
unless  the  prajtor  had  deferred  thc  jadi 
some  sulHcieiit  reason.    The  judex  was 
aided  by  advisers  (juriaeonsMiti)  learned  to  Itafl 
who  were  said  "  in  consilio  adesse  ;"•  but  the 
alone  was  empowered  to  give  judgment     The 
ter  was  lirat  briefiy  stated  to  the  judex  (cmm 
jectio,  coliectio),  and  the  advocates  of  each 
supported  hi»  cause  in  a  speech.    The  eri 
acorns  to  have  been  given  at  thc  same  lime  tint 
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Trere  niade,  and  not  to  have  been  heard 
fore  ihR  advocates  made  tlieir  addreea.'  But  it 
^  probable  that  the  pracUfp  m  this  respect  miyhl 
var>'  in  ditfprciu  parfBs.  M'ilneaBeB  were  pnwluced 
cm  (h>ih  side.'*,  and  examined  orally  ;  the  witnesses 
cm  one  aide  were  also  erossexamineU  by  the  other.* 
Written  documents,  such  as  mstnnnenLs  and  books 
'acroont,  were  also  given  in  evidence ;  and  some- 
Ihe  deposition  nf  nti  absent  witness  was  read, 
len  It  waft  ronfimipd  by  an  oath.'  There  were 
means  of  compelling  a  (lerson  to  give  evidence 
ire  the  legislation  orJiisitnian,  unlcuj  they  were 
iTea,  yrUo  In  aome  cases  might  he  puL  to  the  tor- 

•r  all  the  eyidence  was  given  and  the  advo- 

bad   finished,  the  judex  ^ve  sonteuce :   if 

were  several  judioes,  a  itiajnrily  derided.     If 

Latter  was  one  of  ditfieuUy.  ihc  hearing  might 

jmimed  as  often  as  w:ls  necessary  (ampliaiio) ; 

if  the  judex  cuuld  not  come  to  a  satisfactory 

tsion.  he  might  declare  this  U|ion  oath,  and  so 

himself  from  the  di/RcuUy.     This  was  done 

form  of  words  "  non  liqiiere  *  (X.  L.).*    The 

mcc  was  prcmounced  orally,  and  was  some- 

tirst  writte:i  on  a  tablet      If  the  deff'ndant 

rinake  his  appearance  afttr  being  duly  sum- 

tjudgment  might  be  given  against  him. 

»ntpnce  was  cither  of  absolutio  or  condem- 

T)mt  part  of  the  formula  which  was  called 

flemoArio  {vid.  Actio,  p.  S0%  empowered  the 

!  lemn  or  actiuil  {amtirrnnnre,  ahsolvert*). 

.■\i  might  satisfy  the  plaintiff  after  the 

.1  l>een  constituted  by  the  htis  eontestu- 

ipo*t  acrrptum  judtrmm*),  and  bofore  judgment 

given  :  tut  m  this  case  il  was  a  di.spuied  ques- 

belween  the  two  srhools  whether  the  judex 

aeqiitt,  or  whether  he  should  condemn  on 

lUiid  that,  at  llic  time  when  the  jiulirJum  was 

itituied,  the  defendant  was  liable  to  be  eon- 

and   it   was  the  htisincss   of  the  judex 

to  follow  hia  mstnictiona.     The  dispute  ae- 

Itfljgly  involved  one  of  those  principles  on  which 

schools  were  theoretically  divided — the  follow- 

«f  a  legal  principle  lo  all  its  loi^tral  cunse- 

icca,  but,  like  many  other  questions  between 

sehuols,  this  question  was  pracliciilly  of  no  jm- 

" -  the  plaintitr  wmild  not  be  allowed  to 

I  urn  twice.     {Vid.  Jukircospui.ti.) 
logis  actiones  were  in  force,  the  judg- 
ment was  Mr  the  restitution  of  a  thing,  if  a  given 
lhin3  Uor^iu)  was  the  object  of  the  action  ;  but 
ihe  process  of  the  formula,  the  judex  gave 
nt.  pursuant  to  Ihe  rnrmuin,  in  a  sum  of 
even  when  a  piece  of  property  was  the  oh- 
fispute.    This  sum  of  money  was  either  fix- 
■•■  not  tixed  in  the  formula,     If  the  claim  was 
im  il  certain  sum  of  money,  Ihe  amount  was  inserl- 
*t\  in  the  condcmnatio.  and  the  judex  was  bound  to 
s,it  or  nothing  to  the  pUiiitiET.     If  the  claim 
11-  damages  ur  satisfaclioni,   ihe  amount  of 
•  not  ascertained,  the  condemnatio  wiis 
:  to  a  sum  named  in  the  formuta,  and 
,  ilex  could  not  exceed  except  at  hia  own 
■'em  Kuam  facicniio) ;  or,  if  the  action  was  for 
jvery  of  properly  from  the  possessor,  or  if  il 
,  actio  ad  exhibendnm,  the  condeinnalio  em- 
-1  the  judex  lo  condemn  the  defendant  in  the 
ttl'  the  thing.     The  judex  was  always  bound 
imn  in  some  definite  sum,  oven  though  the 
did  not  contain  a  definite  sum:  the  reason 
'Ifvhieh  is  obvious;  fur.  unless  the  eondcmnatto 
definite,  there  would  be  no  judgment.' 
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The  following  is  the  dislinciion  littween  an  ar- 
bilrium  and  judicium,  acennling  in  Cicero:'  In  a 
judicium  the  d^-mand  was  of  g  certain  sum  or  deh- 
nite  amount  {pfcwua  catic):  in  an  arbiiriuin  the 
amount  was  noi  deiennmed  {inccrtn).  In  a  judici- 
um the  platntifTobiamed  all  that  he  claimed  or  no- 
thing, as  the  words  of  the  formula  show  :  •'  Hi  patel 
H.  S.  IJ.13  dati  apOTtert."*  The  corresponding 
words  in  the  I'onnula  arbilraria  were.  "  ifuuntun 
(Ti/utiis  mr/iK«  ill  dan  ;"  and  their  equivalcnti^  were, 
"  Ex  fide  twrui,  Ut  tnltr  honos  hcne  o^ier.'*'  In  a  dis- 
pute aliout  dofl.  which  Cicero  calls  "arMinum  mt 
uxoria."  the  words  "  qutd  arjvius,  nv/iujr."  were 
adiled  *  If  the  matter  was  brought  before  a  judex, 
properly  so  called,  the  judicium  was  constituted 
with  a  poena,  (hat  is.  per  sponsionem ;  there  was 
no  pwna  when  an  arbiter  was  demanded,  and  the 
proceeding  was  by  the  formula  arbilraria  The  prn- 
eeeding  by  the  sponsjo,  then,  was  the  strict  one 
{ang%i9tiastma  formula  spons^onia*) ;  that  of  the  ar- 
hitrinm  was  ex  tide  buna,  and  the  arbiter,  though 
he  was  bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  fommla, 
was  allowed  a  greater  latitude  by  its  terms.  The 
engagement  Iwiween  the  parties  who  accepted  an 
arbiter,  hy  which  they  hound  themselves  lo  abide 
by  his  arbitriiim,  was  compromissum  ;*  but  thia 
term  was  also  employed,  as  it  appears,  to  express 
Ihe  engagement  by  which  parties  agreed  lo  settle 
their  differences  by  arbitration,  without  the  inter- 
veiition  of  the  pnetor.  Cicero  appears  to  allude  to 
thi»  arbitration.' 

According  to  Cicero.'  all  judicia  had  for  their  ob- 
ject either  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  ind] 
viduals  (cantrutcra'nt),  or  the  punishment  of  crimes 
{mnlr.Jicta.).  This  passage  refers  to  a  division  of  ju- 
dicia, which  appears  in  the  jurists,  into  publica  and 
privata.  The  tenn  privata  judicia  occurs  in  Cice- 
ro,* where  it  refers  to  the  class  nf  judicia  which  he 
Indicaies  in  the  Cweina  hy  the  term  controversiae. 
The  term  publica  judicia  might  not  then  be  in  use, 
but  the  terra  puhliea  causa  is  used  by  Cicero"  wilh 
reference  to  a  judicium,  which  by  the  jurists  would 
be  culled  publicuiii.  In  the  Digest**  it  is  stated  ihat 
all  judicia  are  nut  pultlica  in  which  a  crimen  was 
ihe  matter  in  question,  but  only  those  in  which  the 
offence  wa.s  prosecuted  uinler  some  lex.  such  as  the 
Julia  Majeaialia,  Cornelia  de  Sicariis.  and  others 
there  enumerated.  Judicia  were  called  extraordj- 
nana  when  the  inquiry  was  extra  onlmem.  that  is. 
not  according  to  the  usual  practice  ;  and  this  might 
happen  when  the  offence  was  one  not  provided  for 
by  law  {hcthus).  but  one  that  was  punishable  by  im- 
memorial usage  and  general  opinion,  of  which  there 
is  an  instance  in  lAvy  {xtti  Icpbux  sen  moribus  mal- 
Ut  anqmrtrcO*).  The  judicia  pupularia,  or  (wpularea 
actiones,  as  they  are  called."  are  defmetl  to  be  Ihoae 
hy  which  "*MHm  juj  papuhm  tuelur ;"  and  they 
agreed  with  the  publica  judicia  in  this,  that  any  per- 
son might  be  the  prosecutor  who  was  not  under 
some  tegnl  disqualtfiealion.  Tlie  judicia  p<ipuli** 
were  ihose  in  which  Ihe  populus  acted  as  judicea  ; 
and,  accordingly,  Cicero  enntnerates  ihe  pnpuli  ju- 
dicia among  oihers  when  he  says"  that  "ni/u/  de  cu- 
pitf.  rjRix,  aut  de.  honu,  siiu  judicio  srnatu*  autpopuli 
ant  eonim  qui  de  qim^ue  re  conatituti  judices  sih*.  de- 
frahi  posse."  As  the  judicia  puhln'a  are  defined  by 
the  jurists  lo  bo  those  in  which  crimina  were  tried 
by  a  special  lex,  it  appears  that  tlie  judicia  populi, 
Hiricily  so  called,  mu^t  have  fallen  into  disuse,  ot 
have  gradually  become  unnecessary  after  the  judi- 
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,ia  piibUca  were  regulated  by  special  leges;  and 
Ihua  the  judicia  publica  of  the  later  re|iutilii-im  \)c- 
r.\H\  repreftfiit  the  judicia  poinih  of  iho  Ciirlicr  times. 
The  judicia  populi  were  ori^iii:illy  held  in  (he  co- 
ntitia  cunata,  and  ftubsequenily  in  iho  eeutunaia 
and  tribute.  A  lex  of  Valerius  Publicola*  gave  an 
ippeal  (pTovocdtio)  Xo  the  populua  from  the  magis- 
Iratua  ;  and  a  law  of  C.  Sempronius  tiracchtis'  de- 
cturcd  to  the  same  effect :  "  AV  dc  capite  ctcium  ko- 
tnanntum  tnju^isu  populi  jiuUcarctur." 

Tlie  kin^d  pret.ided  in  the  judicia  populi,  and  the 
consuU  succeeded  Xa  their  autliority.  But  after  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Valeria  do  Provoeaiione  ( B.C.  fi07), 
the  consul  could  nut  sit  in  judgment  on  the  iMput 
of  a  Rutnan  citiTX'n.  ttut  {H.T:ioi)a  were  appointed  to 
preaidu  at  su<?h  inquirieb,  who  were,  accordingly, 
calle<l  qursitores.  or  qiiu'stores  parricidii,  or  re- 
rum  capttaltum.  In  »unte  easeti*  a  pk-btseituni  was 
pasM^d.  by  which  the  senate  waa  empowered  to  ap- 
point one  of  llif?  pra-'iora  or  soine  other  magistrate 
lo  preside  at  the  judicial  investigation.  In  course 
of  lime,  as  cases  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
these  qu£9tiones  were  made  pcrpetuat,  that  is,  par- 
licular  magistrates  were  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
In  iheyear  149  U.C.,thclrtbune  L.  i'alpurnius  Piiso 
Fnigi  carried  a  lex  Dc  Pccuniis  Ilcpelondia,  from 
which  lirae  the  4ua?ftlio  re{>etunduruni  became  per- 
potua.  L.  Sulla  gave  to  one  prietor  Hie  quo^stiones 
do  majeMate,  and  to  others  tlioee  of  |}ecuiatu»  and 
andtitus  ;  nnd  he  also  ailded  four  other  qiiEratinnes 
perpetua*.  Thus  lie  i^rrieil  out  the  principle  ufthe 
lex  Calpurnia,  by  establmhing  permanent  courts  lor 
the  trial  of  rahous  specined  otTenees,  and  the  proc- 
tors deterromed  among  themselves  in  which  of 
these  new  courts  they  should  severally  preside, 
The  ordinary  functions  of  Ihe  prwtor  urbanus  and 
peregrinus  were  not  interfered  with  by  these  new 
arrangements.  The  quiestiones  of  Sulla  were,  Dc 
Repciiindis,  Majestaiis,  De  Sicariis  ct  Veneficis, 
De  Parricidal,  I'eculatus,  Ambitus,  De  Nummis 
Adultcrinis,  Do  Falsis  or  Testamentaria,  and  De  Vi 
Publica.  But  in  special  cases  the  senate  still  somie- 
limes,  by  a  decretum,  appointed  the  consuls  asqua;s- 
itores,  ik  which  an  example  occurs  in  Ciirero  :*  tliis 
wasBcaseofquwHlIo  or  judicium  extra  ordmem. 

Any  person  might  lie  an  accuser  {aeaiaaior)  in  a 
judicium  piihliciim.  On  niu-h  an  cK^casion  the  proc- 
tor generally  presided  as  quiesitor.  assisted  by  a 
judex  qufcdtioni!)  iind  a  tmily  of  judices  called  his 
consilium.  The  judex  qiiaestionis  was  a  kind  of 
assistant  to  ttie  prcsiiling  inngifltratus,  according  to 
Borne  opinions;  but  others  consider  him  to  be  a 
quapsilor,  who  was  sometimes  specially  appointed  to 
preside  on  the  occasion  of  a  iiiu^slio.*  Tlie  judices 
were  generally  chosen  by  lot  out  of  (hose  vvho  were 
qualified  to  act ;  but  in  some  cases  the  accuser  and 
t!ie  accused  (rru#>  had  the  privilege  *)f  choosing 
(edere)  a  certain  number  of  judices  out  of  a  large 
number,  who  were  thence  called  edititJi.'  Both  the 
aceusator  and  the  reus  had  the  privilege  of  reji^cling 
T  chalU'nging  {rcjicerc)  such  judices  as  they  did  not 
Ake.^  In  many  cases  a  lex  was  passed  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  mode  of  proi'edure.  In  the 
matter  of  Clodiiis  and  the  Buna  Dca,  the  senate 
KtLcmptcd  to  carry  a  lex  by  which  iha  prartur  who 
was  to  preside  at  the  trial  should  be  empowered  lo 
select  the  judices,  the  eflect  of  whieli  would  have 
been  to  prevent  their  being  challenged  by  Clodius. 
After  a  violent  struggle,  a  lex  for  the  regulation  of 
ihc  trial  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Fuiius  and 
earned;  it  only  differed  from  the  lex  recoiniMended 
by  ibe   senate  in   the  mode  of  determining  who 
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should  be  the  judices  (judicum  ftnut) .  a  di/fe 
however,  which  was  not  unimportant,  a^  it  »rr&r 
the  acquittal  of  Clodius.     The  jii'!-  ■  ~  ■    '■  '  li>liil* 
lot,  at  least  generally,  and  a  ni:  iiUlied 

the  aciiuiual  or  condemnaLioo  of  in  EmA 

judex  was  provided  with  three  tablt-u  {laMJa),  « 
one  of  which  was  marked  A.,  Absolvo  ;  vn  n  pf^-nd. 
C,  Condcmno ;  and  on  a  third,  N.  L  . 
The  judices  voted  by  placing  ooo  of  th* 
the  urns  («rB«*),  which  were  then  eXAuuwru  n.j  luc 
purpose  of  ascertuining  the  votes.    It  was  ikb  dtty 
of  the  magistratuu  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  thr 
judices :  in  the  case  of  condemnation,  to  adjad^ 
lite  legal  i»ennlty  ;  of  acquittal,  to  declare  him  i^ 
quitted;   and  of  doubt,  to  declare  that 
must  be  farther  investigated  {ampUus  coi 

Mention  la  often  matle  of  the  jmlina  t"M""'  ""'"' 
Latin  writers.     A  judicium  was  cotnnit'need  b;  Uif 
accuser,  who  must  be  a  ma;jiatratufl,  derlanng  iti  i 
contio  that  he  would  on  a  certain   day  accoH 
certain  person,  whom  he  named,  of  some 
which  he  also  specified.     This  was  expressed  lifl 
the  phrase  "diem  dicere"  (Virfrinius  Ct^jcsi  C4v>'iil 
diem  dicu*).     If  the  ofTender  held  any  h"'   '-^'-  ''■ 
was  necessary  to  wait  tiH  his  time  ot 
expired  before    proceedings    could   be 
menced  against  htm.     The  accused  u.i-       ;    r- 1 
to  give  security  for  his  appearance  on 
trial ;  the  security  was  called  vades  m  a  cai 
italis,  and  pricdea  when  the  penalty  for  the 
ofTence  was  pecuniary.     If  such  security 
given,  the  accused  was  1(ept  in  cunlinemeni  * 
nothing  prevented  the  inquiry  from  taking  pUe«  Uj 
the  time  6xed  for  it,  the  trial  proceeded,  and  \t 
accuser  had  to  prove  his  case  by  evidence.    Tt 
investigation  of  the  facts  was  called  anqui.>(itio  wak' 
reference  to  the  proposed  penalty  :  aceordiiiiflT,  ihf 
phrases  peciinia,  capite  or  capitis  anqunere,  trt 
used.*    When  the  investigation  was  concliidod.thi 
magistratus  promulgated  a  rogatio,  which  cocnpr^ 
hendcd  ihc  charge  and  the  punishment  or  tina    ft 
was  a  nde  of  law  that  a  fine  should  not  be  impuaei 
together  with  another  punishment  in  the  ?Amc  rog»- 
liu.*    Tlio  rogatio  was  made  puldic  during  three 
nundinfu,  like  any  other  lex,  and  prop«i5ed  at  ftw 
coiiji:ia  for  aiJuption  or  rejection.     The  form  of  ibr 
rogatio,  Ihe  olTect  of  which  was  to  dnve  Cicero  iMo, 
baniishmeiu,  is  given  in  the  Oration  Pro  Doaio.< 
ti^.     The  accused  sometimes  withdrew  into 
before  the  votes  were  taken  ;  or  he  might  makrliii' 
defence,  of  which  we  have  an  mstance  in  Ihcoiv 
tion  ctf  Cicero  for  ICabirius.     Though  these  wfir 
called  judicia  populi,  and  properly  su  in  ibe  ejdj 
ages  of  the  state,  the  leges  passed  in  surh  judidi 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  were  often  pie- 
biscita. 

Ihe  ufTences  which  wore  the  chief  Fubjccl  •* 
jiidlcU  popult  anil  publica  were  majestns.  .idulnnt 
and  stupr^.  parrieidium,  fabum,  vis  publica  m' 
privata.  peeulatus,  repeiund»,  amhitus.  which  iw 
treated  under  their  several  heads. 

With  the  passing  of  special  enactments  lor 
punishmenc  of  particular  offencea  was  introdn 
the  praciice  of  forming  a  body  of  judices  for 
trial  of  aueb  ofTences  as  the  enactments  were  ill 
e<l  against.    Thus  it  is  said  that  the  lex  Call 
De  Pecimus  Kepetundis  established  the 
dieuiTi,  or  the  body  out  of  which  judices  were  to 
chosen.     It  is  not  known  what  was  the  number  < 
the  body  so  constituted,  but  it  has  been  conject 
that  the  number  wa»  350.  and  that  leu  were 
froni  each  tribe,  and  thus  the  origin  of  the 
decuris!  judieum  is  explained.     It  is  easy  to 
ccive  that  the  judicia  populi,  properly  so 
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IMM  be  lerj  Sequent  as  specinl  tegcs  were  framed 
br  particular  >(rencet!,  llie  circumstances  of  which 
■owld  he  heV  :t  inveslipiled  by  -  sraaller  body  of 
|udii*«"s  than  y  the  assembled  pewlc.  It  is  affirm- 
..I  »t,  .r  .]p  10  the  [KiMin^  of  (he  Calptmiia  lex,  the 
were  chosen  from  the  Benators  only,  hut 
lime  they  wure  nut  taken  froici  that  body 
ly  ;  and  farther,  thai  not  only  the  judicea 
i.'stioDes  de  repctundis,  but  lUsu  the  ju<lines 
npnviic  matters,  were,  from  the  <Iate  of  this  lex, 
pfcen  fnun  the  album  jiiiliouui  ihdl  was  annually 
tede,'  lor  which  there  ap|)e.ir»  to  be  no  evidence. 
rUe  lex  Serviha  (B.C.  104)  enacted  that  the  judices 
•hould  not  be  ondcr  thirty  nor  above  sixty  years  of 
i^:  tlut  the  accuser  and  accused  should  severaHy 
prop'jse  one  hundred  jiidices,  and  that  each  might 
■^^?t  fifty  from  the  list  of  ihe  other,  sn  that  one 
[red  would  n'main  for  tlie  trial  This  lex  also 
some  provisions  for  the  mode  of  conductuig 
!Ulion  and  the  defence.  The  le-^ms  of  the 
»nia  lex  of  Gracchus,  which  was  passed  B.C. 
about  twenty  years  before  the  lex  Servilia,  are 
maly  stated  i  but  in  general  terms  it  is  said 
it  took  Uie  judicia  from  tlje  senators  and  gave 
lo  the  equites;  and  this  stale  of  things  hulrd 
years,*  till  Sulla  {B.C.  80)  restored  the 
the  senate,  and  excluded  the  equile^  from 
judicum.  The  Ipx  Servilia  apparently 
interfere  with  ihe  mam  object  tit  the  lex 
ronia.  Tacitus,  iadet^d,"  speaks  of  the  Servil- 
restorini;  the  judina  to  ihe  senate;  but 
en<:umbert'd  with  dillicully.  A  lex 
(B  C.  70)  enacted  that  the  judii-es  should 
tea  from  the  three  classes — of  senators, 
and  tribuni  e^rarii ;  and,  accordinj{Iy,  the 
were  then  said  lo  bo  divided  between  liic 
and  the  equites.  The  tribuni  aerarii  were 
from  the  re^i  of  the  citizens,  and  wprc,  or 
to  have  been,  persons  of  some  proi>erty.  Thus 
llbree  decurue  of  judircs  were  formed  ;  and  ii 
either  in  consequence  of  the  \e\  Aurelia  or 
other  lev.  that,  instead  of  one  urn  for  ali  the 
tU,  (be  decunie  hud  severally  their  balloting 
that  the  roles  of  the  three  classes  were 
Dion  Cassius*  as-:rihes  ilns  regulation  lo 
a  lex  Fufia;  and  he  says  that  the  ohjct-t  was,  thai 
Uie  votes  of  the  decurisj  ilOvfj,  >'fn;)  might  be 
luowTi,  though  those  of  individuals  could  not,  nw- 
fcag:  to  the  voting  being  secret.  It  is  not  known  if 
tlie  lex  Aurelia  determined  the  number  of  judiccs 
kft  *ny  given  case.  The  lex  Pompeia  do  Vi  and 
kmbitu  {B  C.  52)  delermioed  that  eiy;hty  judices 
to  be  selected  t)y  lot.  out  of  whom  iho  accuser 
the  accused  might  reject  thirty,  !n  the  case 
*lodius,  in  the  matter  of  the  Bona  Dea.  there 
6(ly-aix  uidices.  It  is  conjectured  thai  the 
it  fixed  for  a  given  case  by  the  lex  Aurelia 
|*ev«nty  judices. 

tolher  lex  I^impeia,  passed  in  the  second  v-an- 

of  Pompey  (B.C.  65),  seems  to  have  in^de 

ni>iihcations  in  the  lex  Aurcha  as  to  the 

ificatioa  of  the  judices  ;  hut  the  new  provlaious 

lis  lex  are  only  known  from  Asconius,  who  ex- 

Ibem  in  tenna  which  are  very  far  from  being 

A  lex  Judictaria  of  Julius  Caesar  took  away 

Ilia  of  the  trthuni  eerarii.  and  thus  reduced 

lioee  to  two  classes  (genera,  the  ytvtj  of  Dion 

t).    A  lex  judiciaria.  passed  after  his  death 

Antunius,  rttatored  the  decuria  of  the  tribuni 

lii.  but  required  no  pecuniary  qualil'ication  from 

tlie  only  qualitication  which  this  lex  required 

that  a  person  should  have  been  a  centurion  or 

•erved  in  the  legions.    It  appears  that  the 
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prerioos  lex  Pompeia,  lex  Aoreira,  and  a  lex  of 
Cxsar  had  given  to  those  who  had  been  centurions 
{ffui  ordincs  duierant)  the  privilege  of  bein|»  judices 
Ijtttticaius).  bat  still  they  required  a  pecuniary  qual- 
ification (ccnsut).  The  lex  of  Aninntub,  besides 
taking  away  the  pecuniary  qualification,  opened  the 
judicia  to  the  soldiers.'  It  seems  pn>hahle  that  the 
expression  ex  renturiis,  which  is  used  by  Asconius 
in  speaking  of  the  change  introduced  by  this  lex 
Pompeia,  had  reference  lo  the  admission  of  the 
centurinnes  into  the  third  class  of  judiccs. 

.\ugu9ius  ntided  to  the  existing  three  decuria 
judicum  a  fourth  decuria,  called  that  of  tlie  Duce- 
nnrii.  who  had  a  lower  pecuniary  qunlilicatton,  and 
only  decided  tn  smaller  matters  (de  UmoriUu  sum- 
mij').  Caligula'  added  a  fifth  decuria,  in  order  lo 
diminish  the  lahuurs  of  the  judices.  Augustus  had 
already  allowed  each  decuria,  in  its  turn,  an  ex- 
emption for  one  year,  and  had  relieved  ihem  from 
stttm^  in  the  months  of  November  and  December 

As  to  the  whole  number  of  judices  included  at 
any  grivcn  lime  tn  the  album  judicum,  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  to  state  anything  with  preci^^ion  ; 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  saril,  llu^t  the 
mimlicr  imist  have  varied  with  iho  various  changes 
already  mentioned.  After  the  lime  of  Augustus, 
the  number  was  about  four  thousand  ;  and  from  this 
period,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  album 
judicum  contained  the  whole  number  of  persons 
who  were  qualified  to  act  as  judices,  bolh  in  judicia 
privata  and  jiiiliria  piiblira,  The  fourth  decuria  of 
Augustus  was  litiieted  in  its  functions  to  the  judicia 
pnvata,  in  whicb  iht'  matter  in  dispute  was  of  small 
value.  It  is  often  stated  by  modern  WTilers.  with- 
out any  quahhcation,  that  the  various  changes  tn 
the  judiciary  body  from  thr  time  of  the  lex  Calpur- 
nia  to  the  end  of  the  Republic  bad  reference  bolh 
lo  the  judicia  puhlica  nnd  privata :  though  i'.  is  also 
stated  thiit  the  objects  of  these  various  enactments 
were  lo  elevate  or  depress  one  of  the  great  parties 
in  the  state,  by  extending  or  limiting  the  body  out 
of  which  the  jndicps  in  any  given  case  were  to  be 
chosen.  But  it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  the  matter  of  judicia  privata,  in  which  a 
single  judex  generally  acte<l,  and  which  mostly  rnn- 
cerned  matter  of  prop^Tty  and  contract.  Accord- 
ingly, a  recent  writer*  has  obsen'cd,  with  more 
caution  than  some  of  his  predecessors,  that  "there 
is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
album  judit.'um  had  reference  lo  the  judices  in  civil 
matters,  hul  that  as  to  earlier  times  a  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  lex  Sernpronia 
was  in  force,  by  which  the  senators  \verc  excluded 
from  the  album  judicum.  a  cunsiilaris  is  mentioned 
as  a  judex  ^'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  cquea  is 
menttoncfi  as  a  judex  at  a  time  when  the  lex  of 
Suiln  was  in  force,  and,  consequently,  senators  only 
could  bo  judices."'  These  instances  certainly  are 
iDconsisleni  with  the  fact  of  the  judicia  pnvata 
being  regulated  by  the  various  leges  judiciariar  ; 
but  they  are  of  small  weight  compared  with  the 
reasons  derivable  from  the  character  of  the  two 
kinds  of  judicia  and  the  diflercnce  in  the  mode  of 
procedure,  which  render  it  almost  a  matter  of  de- 
monstration that  the  various  changes  in  the  judici- 
ary JMxly  had  reference  to  the  quirstioncs  and  judicia 
publica.  \\  is  (rue  that  some  of  these  leges  may 
have  contained  provisions  even  as  to  judicia  pnvata, 
for  many  of  the  Roman  leges  contained  a  great  va- 
riety of  legislative  provisions,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  these  leges  judicianac ;  hut  that  the 

1.  /Cic.  Phil.,  1.,  8;  v.,  9.— Snct.,  Jul..  41.)— Q.  (Suet..  Oo> 
UT.,  S3.>— 3.  ($u«t..  Ctljir..  IS.)— 4.  (U':Llter.  rinchiclit*  dM 
ROin.  Rectita,  p  7I8.>— ft.  (CiC,  Do  Off.,  (i.,  10.)— «.  (Cw., 
Pio  U'»c.  CoDi.,  c.  14.) 
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re^fuiatinn  of  ihc  juilicii  phvaia  was  included  in 
llii'ir  pnivisliinH,  in  Hip  siirue  furm  and  to  the  same 
exU'iil  as  that  nrdie  jadici.t  pubhca.  is  an  liS&trtiun 
totally  uiisiipp'Jrtr'd  by  evuipnce,  and  one  which 
leads  to  absurd  conclusions.  Two  leges  Juliaj,  to- 
gether with  a  lex  jGbutia.  put  an  end  tn  the  k'Kis 
aciiuncs  .^  and  a  lex  Julia  Judiciaria  limited  the 
(iriie  nfihe  Judicialegitima,*  but  it  does  not  appear 
whetlier  these  leges  were  paascd  solely  for  Uicsc 
objects,  ur  whether  their  proviaious'  were  part  of 
Bome  <ithfr  leges. 

Though  the  yeneral  character  of  lh«  Ruinati  ju- 
dicia,  and  the  niodeji  of  procedure  both  in  civil  and 
oriminal  niatlers,  arc  capable  of  a  sullicienily  clear 
exposition,  there  is  much  unceriaiiity  as  lo  many 
details,  and  the  whole  subject  requires  a  careful  ex- 
Btniiialiun  by  some  one  who  combines  with  a  com- 
prlent  knowledge  of  the  original  authorities  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  legal  proce- 
dure. 

The  following  works  may  be  referred  to :  Wal- 
ter. Gcschxrhlc  des  Horn.  lUcKit. — Goltling.  Geschtch- 
ie  dcr  liotn.  SlaalsrcrfajMun/*. — Heinecctus.  Si/nluf,'- 
nw,  Ac — Tjperatrbm,  Dr  Judtcihus  apud  Ratnanus, 
Berl.,  1820,  valu.ible  only  for  the  colleciioii  of  rlie 
original  authorities, — Keller,  VtUt  Litis  Conuitahon 
wid  Vrtheil^  Ate,  Zurich,  1927. — Ateo  Uaius,  iv.  ; 
Dig.  5,  tit.  1,  De  Judiciis ;  Dig  48,  l)e  JuUicus  Pub- 
itcit ;  Inst.,  Iv.,  lit.  18. 

JUDEX   OKDINA'HIUS.      {ViU.  Jubix  Pkda- 

KB(>».) 

JUDEX  PEDA'NEL'S.  Thcoriginand  meaning 
ut  this  term  acom  to  be  entirely  unknown.  Tlie 
judices  to  wliom  the  prvlor  or  praises  referred  a 
mauer  in  litigation  with  the  usual  instructions,  were 
aomelimea  called  pedane^'  Subsequently  the  pree- 
iies,  who  was  now  sometimes  designated  judex  or- 
dinnrius,  or  judex  simply,*  decided  niosi  matters 
without  the  mterveiilion  of  a  judex  ;  Imt  still  he 
was  empowered  to  appoint  a  ponuaiient  iKxIy  of  ju- 
dices for  the  decisii>n  of  less  important  matters,  and 
Ibesc  also  were  called  judices  pt-danei,  "  hoc  c»t  *;nt 
negvtia  humitiora  ili»cepcnt"*  The  proceedings  be- 
fore tills  new  kind  of  judices  pcdanci  were  ibe  somo 
as  before  the  prttsea.  Some  modern  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  these  new  pcdanci  judices  did  not  form 
a  permanent  court,  but  only  decided  on  matters 
which  were  referred  to  them  by  a  superior  authority.* 
JUDEX  QU.'ESTIO'MS.  (ViJ.  Juubh.  p.  55tr.) 
JUDICA'TI  ACTIO.  A  tlmtg  was  a  res  judi- 
cata when  the  mutier  in  dispute  had  been  deiermin- 
ed  by  •  judicial  sentence,  nnd  the  actio  judical! 
was  a  mode  which  the  succe^ful  party  niiji[lil  adopt 
lor  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  magifstralua,  hy  which 
he  could  take  possession  of  the  properly  of  the  (kt- 
son  who  had  lost  the  cause  and  had  m»t  satisfied  the 
judgment.  The  plainiifT  in  the  actio  judicati  was 
also  protected  in  his  possession  of  lUo  defendant's 
property  by  a  special  interdict,  and  lio  was  empow- 
ered to  sell  it.  The  parly  condemned  was  limited 
as  to  Ins  dcrcnce.  Originally  Ihc  judlcutus  was 
obliged  to  find  a  vindex  (jetnii\ccm  dart) ;  huL  in  the 
lime  of  Gnius  it  had  become  the  practice  for  huii  to 
give  security  to  the  amount  of  (he  judgment  {jtuli- 
tatvm  tofpt  Mahxdare).  If  the  defendant  pleaded  that 
there  was  no  res  judicata,  be  was  mulcted  in  double 
the  amount  «f  ilie  judginent  if  Ina  plea  was  false.' 
JL'*UIC-ES  KDrtTTII.  (Vid.  Judex,  p.  5520 
JUDI'CIA  DUPLI'UIA.  {Vtd.  Famili^  Eacn- 
cavvix  Actio.) 

JUDI'CIA  LEGtTIMA.  {Vid,  laPEBiuK,  page 
630.) 


I.  IGaiiift,  tr.,  30.)— S.  (Gajui,  it.,  104.)— 3.  (Tboaphil^  iv., 
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JUDI'CIA  QU.£  IMPEIUO.  (ViL  Unun, 
p.  530.) 

JUDICIUM.    (V'lif.  JuDBX.) 

JUDICIUM  POTUU.  {Vii.  JoDBx.  p  UU 
562) 

JUDI'CIUM  PIUVA'TUM,  PU'BUCl'M.    (1 

JUURX.  p.  fiSl.) 

JU'GEUU.M,  a  Roman  measure  of 
feet  in  length  and  130  in  breadth,  con; 
fore,  38,S00  square  ft*t.^  It  was  the 
actus  quadratua,  and  from  this  circum?;  i 

ing  to  some  writers,  it  derived  its  n  - 
AcTira  QiuniiATUs.)     The  tincial  divi&ton  trtW 
was  applied  to  the  jut^entm,  its  snialU%t  pan 
Iho  Mcrupulum  of  10  feet  sfjuare,  =:100  s-|Uiirf.  li 
Thus  the  ju^ervm  contained  288  scrupul.i " 
jiigcrum  was  Iho  common  measure  of  I^iid  ar 
the  Romans.     Two  jugera  fonned  an  ha^€iiiutHs,\ 
hundred  kereilia  a  centuria,  and  four  ctyfturi't  n 
tujt.    These  divieions  were  dcrired  from  the 
oal  assignment  oftanded  properly,  in  which  Iwoj 
frrra  were  given  lo  each  citizen  as  berilabie 
ertv.* 

■JUGLANS.  the  Wallnul,  or  JugUutt  rtpt, 
the  same  with  the  Kupvov  or  xap^a  of  the  Qt 
{Vid  Cabvum.) 

JUGUM  (CcyJr.  Cvyov)  signified,  in  general, 
'Which  joined  two  thitffes  together.  It  dcnoiwj  i 
especially. 

I.  The  transTerse  beam  which  united  the 
posts  of  a  loom,  and  to  which  thu  warp  was 
ed.»     (KiJ.  Tela.) 

2-  The  transverse  rail  of  a  trellis.*  jomtaf 
upright  poles  (pertica,  x»P^k€^)  for  the  mppot 
vines  or  other  trees.    (Kirf.  Capistihiii.)    Hcdm^I 
an  obvious  resembUnce,  the  ridges  uniting  tttel 
of  inniinlain^i  were  called  jupa  moHlium.' 

3.  The  crossbar  of  a  lyre.* 

4.  A  sraicbeam,  and  hence  a  pair  of 
Libra.)    'I'he  constellation  Libra  wa±>  l     .    ,      ^^ 
also  called  Jugum.* 

6.  The  transverse  seat  of  a  boal."  ThisgiiTfli 
igin  to  the  term  Cvyirnc,  as  applied  to  a  ntwer. 
vessel  with  many  benches  or  banks  for  tlic  rov 
was  called  ir/ff  Tri/?.t>Cuyor  or  ei(or(>swyof." 

6.  The  yoke  by  which  ploughs  and  camago*  wi 
ijrdwn.     ibis  was  by  far  the  most  common  A) 
tion  of  the  term.    The  yoke  was  in  many  osMtl 
straight  wooden  plank  ur  pole  laid  upon  the  h 
necks;  hut  it  w«  commonly  Iieni  towai  " 
extremity,  so  as  to  he  accommodated  U»  th«1 
the  animal  which  it  touched  (rurra  i 
following  woodcut  shows  two  examph 
the  upper  from  a  MS.  of  Ilesiod's  Wo[  L-  —  .  ^, 
preserved  at  Florence,  the  lower  from  a  MS. 
Terence,  belonging  lo  the  Vatican  library, 
may  be  compared  with  the  still  ruder  fonns  nfi 
yoke  as  now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are 
duced  in  the  article  Ahatrcm.     The  pr^icCitfj 
having  the  yoke  tied  to  th%  horns,  and 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen  («;n/f,  ntm 
juirr/iV),  which  is  now  common  on  the  Coul 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France,  is  kI 
condemned  by  Columella  on  grounds  of 
as  well  as  of  humaniiy.'*   Herecommends  ihail 
heads  slioul<l  be  lefl  free,  so  that  Ih'  ^ 
them  alofl,  and  thus  make  a  much  h.i 


1.  (C»luin.,Da  Iln  Hast.,  t.,  ],  «  6.  —  Qfiiutil..  ImL  Ov,l'< 
]8.>— 3.  (VuTO.  D«  Littjt.  I.ttt.  t..U,  ed.  MiilUr.i  — L  itf 
ib.,  it.,  la.)— ».  (VnTTo,  lb.,  i.,  to.— Nn  hi:'  -    "  -       •  Ha 
p.  15*1,  Ac,  Biul  Ajiftpmlii,  il.)—  5.  (0\ 
(Vumi,  Ih-Re  nn»L.i.,  a— rol.,  1)*  Ri 
ill.,  tii.,  IS,— t^Qiton.,  v..  S9.)— 7.  (Virc 
ii.,3.  V,  17.— IJ.,iiU3.)— 6.  (Ih-m.ll.,  ,1 
n.,  ^T.)-— 10.  (.fUrhyl  ,  Ai!iuu.,100«— 6. 

JEn.,  n.  411.)— 11.  (U«ni.,  11.,  u.,  SM.-: i : 
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Till.,  70,)— 14.  (Ue  Re  Ru»(.,  u.,  2.) 
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[Compare  woodcut,  p  S2S').    All  Diis 
by  Uie  use  either  of  the  two  collars 
''i,'  ^evy?,ai*),  shown  in  tlie  up|ier 
''  lent,  or  uf  the  excnviuions  {yAin^ai) 
w^r  ivnv.  uith  ihe  baiiilii  of  leaiber  (Utr^ ; 

are  Men  in  ttie  hiwer  figure. 


yhi»  figtiK*  also  sli'jwa  ihe  melbud  of  lyinp  the 

[Wllie  [M>|p(fem('. />vMr''<r)hy  meansof  a  leathern 

ita';i/.'Va(i'ii'K  which  was  lashod  from  the  tivo 

"e.,!- -  over  Ihe  junction  of  ihe  [wlo  and 

wo  paria  were  still  more  firmly  eon- 

I  -  of  a  pin  (tftCoXoc;*  loTop\*  fuCpv 

fuL  Ui;&KL-»,  p.  932),  which  fitted  a  circular 

'  in  lh«  raiddh'  of  the  yoke  (A^^^of '*).   Homer 

MiU  ihc  It'alhern  band  as  turned  over  Ihe 

ing  ihrice  in  I'aeh  direction.     Jhti  iho  ^laten- 

somcliineij  much  more  eoimthr.iied,  espe- 

*n  the  case  of  the  eolchmted  Gordian  knot, 

tiod  the  yoke  ol  a  common  cart,  and  consist- 

■ftnly  of  fletihic  twigs  or  b;irk,  hut  in  which  the 

were  so  concealed  by  being  inserted  within 

<M,  that  iho  only  way  of  deladiiiig  the  yoke 

lat  which  Alexander  aflopted" 

being  varipgated  with  precimis  materials 

•vlnir.  the  yoke,  especially  among  iho 

^Wtts  decorated  with  elevated  plumes  and 

Of  this  an  example  is  presented  in  a  has- 

'Ihnn  Persepolis.  preserved  in  the  linlish  Mu- 

The  chariot  of  Darius  was  remarkable  for 

Iden  statues  of  Belus  .md  Ninu^t,  a()0«t  cigh- 

hiph,  which  were  fixe<l  to  tho  yoke  over 

the  linrsea,  a  spread  eagle,  also  wrought 

Ing  placed  between  them."    The  passa- 

»tc  cited  show  that  when  the  carriage  was 

for  use,  the  yoke,  which  had   been  laid 

was  first  fastened  to  the  pole,  and  the  horses 

then  Ind  under  it.     Either  above  then»,  or  at 

i^ds  of  the  yoke,  rin^a  were  oHen  fixed. 

lich  the  reins  passed.     These  frequ'^ntly 

irks  of  ancient  art  representing  chariots. 

ling  and  evening  are  oflen  designated  in  po- 

llj  Ihe  net  of  putting  the  yoke  on  tlie  oxen'* 

iking  it  ofT"  i^QV?.vaic,  0ovXvt6c;^*  !3ov?.vatoc 

tnetunymy  ju^um  meant  the  quantity  of  land 
yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day.'"    It 


I  '   -On.1,  M«t..  *ii..  9tl.)— s. 

i>.  et  Dirt,  -HVJ.— Pn.:I<ii,  lul 
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VMt~.x^.,tr  y-it.  (Am.,  Di(»c,»  Ja7.}— J8.  (V«r- 


was  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  far  ani  iha 
Greek  ftvyoCi*  as  in  aqudarum  jupun.*  By  another 
figure  the  yoke  meant  slavery,  or  tho  condilion  in 
which  men  are  compelled  against  their  will,  hka 
oxen  or  horses,  to  labour  for  others. ■  Hence,  lo 
express  symbiflirally  the  subjugation  of  eouqucrex' 
nations,  the  llomans  made  their  captives  pass  un- 
der a  yoke,*  which,  however,  m  form  and  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  was  sometimes  made,  not  like 
the  yoke  used  m  drawing  carriages  ur  ploughs,  but 
rather  like  the  jugum  dncribed  under  the  first  two 
ol  tlie  preceding  heads  ;  for  it  consisted  of  a  spear 
supiKirieil  tran.iversriy  by  iwo  others  placed  upright. 

JU  LLK  J..EGK.S  la  a  term  by  which  various  le- 
ges are  designated,  most  of  which  were  passed  in 
the  tune  of  C.  J.  Ctcsar  and  Augustus. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ADULTEKIIS.    (Kirf.  Adul- 

TERIUM.) 

JULIA  LEX  AGRA'lUA  is  referred  to  by  Sue- 
tonius,* and  in  the  Digest.  De  Ttfmmo  Moio*  But 
the  lex  of  C  Cwsar.  referred  to  in  the  Pundccl,  ii 
prnbably  a  lex  of  Caligula.  The  Agrana  lex  of  the 
dictator  CoEsar  was  passed  B.C.  6Q,  when  he  was 
coosul.  * 

JULIA  LEX  DE  A'MBmi.    {Vid,  Anirros.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ANNONA.* 

JUUA  LEX  DE  BONIS  CEDENDIS.  This 
lex  providt-d  that  a  debtor  miKht  escai*  all  person- 
al molestation  from  his  creditors  by  giving  up  his 
property  lo  them  for  the  purpose  of  fculo  and  ditstri- 
bulion.'  It  is  doubtful  if  this  lex  was  pa.'ised  in  the 
time  of  J.  Caesar  or  uf  Augustus,  though  prububly 
of  the  former."  The  beneficium  of  Uie  lex  was  ex- 
tended to  the  provinces  by  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions.*' 

JULIA  LEX  CADUCA'RIA  is  the  same  as  the 

LSX  JUMA  XT  P.iPIA  roPP.«A. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  C.CDE  ET  VENEFI'CIO" 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  lex  De  Vi  rublica. 

JUUA  lex  DE  CIVITA'TE  was  passed  Ln  Ihfl 
consulship  of  L.  J.  Casar  and  P.*  Rutilms  Lupus, 
B.C.  90.     (ViW,  CiviT*8,  KLKnrBAT.fli  C^ivitatf.*  > 

JULIA  LEX  DE  rCE'.NORE.  or,  rather,  De  Pe- 
cuniis  Muluis  or  Crcditis  <B.C  47),  passed  m  the 
time  of  J.  Cesar  '•  The  object  of  it  was  to  make 
an  arrangement  belwoon  debtors  and  creditors  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  latter.  The  posacsiiiunes 
and  res  were  lo  be  estimated  at  the  value  which 
they  had  before  the  civil  war,  and  to  be  surrenderrd 
to  the  creditors  at  that  value  ;  whatever  had  bcrn 
paid  for  interest  was  tu  be  deducted  frum  the  prin- 
cipal. The  result  was,  that  llie  creditor  lost  about 
one  fourth  of  his  debt ;  but  he  cscapi'd  tho  loss 
usually  consequent  on  civil  disturbance,  which  would 
have  been  caused  by  uovic  tabula!.'*  A  passai»e  of 
Tacitus"  is  sometimes  considered  as  refernng  to 
this  lex,  and  sometimes  to  the  lex  De  Bonis  Oeden 
dis ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  refer  lo  either  of  them 
Tho  passage  of  Diou  Casaius'*8cein9  to  refer  lo  this 
lex  De  Muluis  Pecuniis. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FUNDO  DOTA'LL  The  pro- 
viaiooa  as  lo  the  fundus  dotalis  were  contained  in 
the  lex  Juha  de  Adoltems.'^  This  Julia  lex  was 
commcniod  on  by  Papinian.  Ulpian,  and  Paulus. 
{Vid.  Adultericu.) 

JULLC  LEGES  JUDIClA'RliE.    The  lex  re- 

1.  {HrtiB-.  U.,  Hill.  7M.)-a.  (PliD..  11.  N..  1.,  4.  S  !-S, 
<.E«eh.,  Atrnm.,  312.— Fl<>r<ia.U-.  14— IWlt.,  A4|nr..  31.— Hot.. 
SiU.,  II.,  VII..  tfl.)— i.  |Fl«n;i,  i.  Il.>-S.  {Jul..  »).(-*.  (47, 
III.  SI.)— 7.  (Di'tn  C'aM.,  xiifiii.,  1-7.  *e.— 1>..  PUil..  ii.,  30. 
— IJ.,a<l  Atl-,  u.,  Id,  m.  — RuUurir,  "  hPt  Maiitihik  tic  Ojlnuitt,** 
ZntUfhrift,  ml.  ii  )-4.  iVtM;.  44,  lit.  1,  t.  M— U.  (Gaiat,  fii,^ 
7H.>— 1(1.  (C«itii,  Ikll.  Civ.,  ii).,  I.— Suetuu.,  J,  Tl:^  .  I?.— Ta 
nt,  Anrj.,»i.,  IS,— Ptoa  Uwt,  lvui.,3|.|-ll  71, 

fl.  4.)— It.  (?u«t(in..  Ncrn.  M.)— 13.  (SiiPTcn  .  r  ,r^ 

Itnll.  Civ,.  III..  1.)— 14    (Cumpvrs  C«-mi.  IMi.  < 
StiiMfm.,  Jul.,  «.i— 15,  (Awn..  VI..  Ift.l— Ifl.  (l*t.i.,-Jt     i 
cvfiS-\aitdv-)~iT.  iGkiu*,  li..  fiS  — I'anltui,  8.  R.,  ii ,  " 
S.— I>is.i  I>»  Fuiwlo  U«v»U, U,  VV.  V %.  W \V\ 


mUM  LEGES. 


JUTXE  LEGES. 


Ihred  to  in  the  Digest,*  by  which  a  person  under 
twenty  veare  of  age  was  nui  compelled  to  Iw  a  ju- 
dex, IS  probably  one  of  the  leges  julis  Judiciariae.* 
A8  to  tho  other  Julia.*  lorps  JuduMaria'.  ml.  Jitikj. 

JULIA  Lt:\  DE  M UERIS  LKUATIO'MBUS.' 
{Vtd.  LROA-rirs.) 

JULIA  LEX  MAJESTATIS  *  The  lex  Majes- 
latia  of  the  Digest'  ia  probably  a  lex  of  Augustus. 

{Vld.   MaJ8BTA8.) 

JULIA  LEX  MUNICIPA'LIS.  commonly  called 
the  Table  of  Heraelea.  In  the  year  1732  there 
were  found  near  the  Gulf  ol  Tarentunt  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heraclea  large 
fragments  of  a  bronze  tablet,  which  contained  on 
one  side  a  Roman  lex,  and  on  the  other  ii  Greek  in- 
scription- The  whole  is  now  in  the  Masco  Burbon- 
ico  at  Naples.  The  lex  contains  variims  provis- 
ions as  to  the  police  of  the  rity  of  Home,  and  as  to 
the  constitution  of  commanities  of  Uoman  citizens 
{mufiicipia,  coioTtitr.  pra/ectura,  fora^  conaiiabuU  civ- 
turn  liomanorum).  It  was,  accordingly,  a  lex  of  that 
kind  which  is  called  Satura. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of 
this  lex,  but  there  seem  to  be  only  two  dates  that 
can  be  assumed  as  probable;  one  is  the  time  imine- 
dialoly  after  the  S(M«ial  War,  or  shortly  afler  R.C, 
8a  ;  the  other  is  that  which  shortly  follouTd  the 
admission  of  the  Transpadani  to  the  ciTitas(niC. 
49).  This  latter  dale,  in  favour  of  which  various 
considerations  preponderate,  seems  to  be  fixed 
about  the  year  I$.C.  44  by  a  letter  of  Cicero.' 
Compare  the  tablet  1.,  M,  104,  as  to  jiersons  whom 
the  lex  excluded  from  the  office  of  decnrio. 

Jl  seems  that  the  lex  of  the  year  B.C.  49,  which 
pa?c  the  eivilas  to  the  Transjutdani,  enacted  that  a 
Roman  commissioner  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
towns  tor  the  purpose  of  framing  repilations  for 
tieir  municipal  organization.  The  lex  Julia  ein- 
powen-cl  the  rornnnssioncrs  to  continue  their  la- 
bours for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  which  "were  so  extended  as  to  comprise 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  lex  w.is  therefore  appro- 
priately called  Munieipalis,  as  beini;  one  which  ea- 
tabtishud  certain  regulations  for  all  municipin  ;  and 
ihi)  senile  of  the  term  municipalis  mu^t  be  distin- 
gu.3hcd  from  that  which  merely  refers  lo  the  lonal 
usages  or  to  the  pijsitivc  laws  of  any  given  place, 
wliich  is  f  xpresseil  hy  such  terms  as  les  Municipii, 
lex  Oiviiatis,  and  other  equivalent  terms. 

The  name  lex  Julia  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  (as- 
sumed to  be  demonstrated)  that  this  lex  was  passed 
when  J.  Caesar  was  in  the  possession  of  full  power  ; 
that  it  is  the  lex  referred  to  hy  Cicero ;  and  that  it 
is  improbable  that  it  would  have  been  called  by  »iiy 
other  personal  appellaliun  than  that  of  Jiitia.  It  is 
farther  proved,  by  a  short  inscription  found  at  Pa- 
dua in  1696.  that  there  was  a  lex  Julia  Miiniciimlis; 
and  the  contents  of  the  inscription  Cuii.  rir  adtiicia. 
mtestat.  t  lege.  Juha  Mumnpult),  compared  with 
Cicero  {eraSque  ruTnor  d4  TranspadantM  ton  jutso* 
nil.  riroji  rrfjire''),  render  it  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  lex  Julia  Municipalis  of  the  inscription  is 
the  lex  of  the  Table  of  Heraclea  and  the  lex  Muni- 
cipalis of  the  Digest.* 

(.SavigjLj,  VolkstchlMMS  dtr  Tafel  von  Heraclea, 
Zeiuchrifu  vol.  ix.,  p.  300;  the  tablet  is  printed  in 
the  work  of  Mazochi,  Cnmm  in  tmeas  Tab.  Htratl., 
p.  L  2,  Neap..  1754,  1755.  t'ol .  with  a  commentary 
which  contains  much  learning,  but  no  sound  crili- 
cism  ) 

JULIA  LEX  ET  PAPIA  POPP.EA.  Augustus 
appears  to  have  caused  a  lex  to  be  enacted  about 


I.  (if.,  UU  8,  ».  41.)— «.  (CelJ.,  if.,  a.)— 8.  (Cic.  kd  AM.,  ir., 
II. f— 4.  (Cc,  Phil.,  i,.9l.>— 5.  «48,  tit.  «.)-6.  (m1  Fam.,  Ti., 
|8.>— 7.  {m\  All. ,  T.,  1  f-S.  (SO.  tit.  B.  %.  3.— 4:.)d.  7,  til.  9,  ■.  I  ; 
anJ  Hig.  SO.  iiL  1,  "ad  Uuaieipalein  etdr  laoolu.") 
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B.C.  IS,  which  is  rited  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Marital 
dia  Ordinibufi.'  and  is  referred  to  in  U»e  C-tnura 
Secularc  oi  Horace,  which  Wiis  written  in  the  uir 
B.C.  17.  The  object  of  this  lex  was  to  re^kt* 
marriages,  as  to  which  it  contained  numerous  pn» 
visioiLs  ;  but  It  ap|>ear8  not  to  have  come  into  oiicf- 
ation  till  the  year  Q  C.  13.  In  the  year  AD,  9,aa<: 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  Papius  MutUus  and  Q.  Pop* 
psUB  SecunduB  {conRuUt  tufecti),  another  lex  mu 
passed  as  a  kind  of  amendment  and  supplement  tu 
the  former  lex,  and  hence  arose  the  title  of  lex  Jala 
et  Papiu  Poppsea,  by  which  this  lex  is  otlen  quoted. 
It  is  not  known  whether  these  Icge^  wt^re  paaed 
by  the  centuriae  or  the  tnbus.  Hie  lex  ia  often  n- 
riouf^ly  quoted,  aoconling  as  reference  is  ntadf  to 
Its  various  provisions  :  sometimes  it  is  called  la 
Julia,  sometimes  Papia  Poppma,  s«iraetiines lex !•• 
lia  et  Papia.  sometimes  lex  De  Maritandis  Ordio^ 
bus,  from  the  chapter  which  treated  of  the  toMrifr 
gcs  of  the  senators,"  sometimes  lex  Caducaria,  D»- 
einiana,  &c.,  from  the  various  chapters.' 

There  were  many  commentaries  on  this  tcifcf 
the  Roman  jurists,  uf  which  ct>ii>idcrahle  Iragmrsbi 
are  preserved  in  the  Digest :  fiaius  wrote  IS  bockx 
Ulpian  30,  and  Paulus  10  hooks  al  least,  on  tia 
lex.     The  lex  contained  at  least  'iS  chnpt -"  •  '■'. 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  {w 
eluded  under  the  title  of  lex  Julia  ami  i    , 
pa^a  the  several  provisions,  as  now  known  lo  ai 
lM?long.    Attempts  have  been  made,  both  hy  J  CwitH- 
ofreduB  and  Heineccius,  to  restore  the  l'_\ 
ing  on  the  assumption  that  Us  provi*jii>  , 
elhle  to  the  two  general  headsof  a  lex  Momuh^^hu 
lex  Caducaria.  , 

The  lex  Julia  forbade  fhe  marriage  of  a  semts 
or  a  senator's  children  with  a  libertina,  wilN  ■ 
woman  whi>se  fatlicr  or  mother  had  lollowpd  ffli 
ars  ludiera,  and  with  a  prostitute ;  and  also  (be 
marriage  of  a  liherijnus  with  a  senator's  diugltst. 

If  an  hercditas  or  a  iegaiura  was  left  to  n  ■' 

condition  of  nnt  marrying,  or  on  contJii 
in  effect  prevented  marriage,  the  condii:  : 
illegal,  and  the  gil\  was  uncondiliunal.  The  covit 
lion,  however,  might'  be  not  to  marry  a  eeftata 
si(»ociiied  person  or  certain  specified  persons,  or  <l 
might  be  to  marry  a  particular  person  ;  but  thrti 
the  person  must  be  such  a  one  as  wuuld  he  a  auita* 
hie  match,  otliorttise  the  condition  would  be,  in  ef- 
fect, a  condition  not  to  marry,  and  therefore  void' 

In  order  to  pronwito  marrtage,  various  penaltiBi 
were  imposed  on  those  who  lived  in  a  slate  of  cph- 
bacy  (ctttiUitua)  afti-r  a  certain  age.  Celibes  eoo'i 
not  tako  an  herediias  or  a  legacy  (Uff^aium) ;  but  if 
a  person  was  cJi'Iebs  at  the  time  of  the  ll-statali 
death,  and  was  not  othenvise  disqualihtnl  {jure  * 
tilt),  he  might  take  the  liereditas  or  legalumiff* 
obeyed  the  Ux  within  one  hundred  days,  that  ii-if 
he  married  within  that  time.*  If  he  did  not  conh 
ply  with  the  lex,  the  gilt  became  caducnm.  (W. 
CinucA.)  The  lex  Julia  allowed  widows  a  teimrf 
one  year  Imrnfiii)  fmm  the  death  of  a  husband,  llid 
divorced  women  a  term  of  six  months  froii  tJ* 
time  nf  the  divorce,  within  which  periods  IbejwW 
not  subject  lo  the  jjenalties  of  the  lex  :  the  lex  F** 
pia  extended  these  periods,  respectively,  to  m 
years,  and  a  year  and  six  months'  A  man  vbn 
he  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  and  a  wotoan  iHifli 
she  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  were  not  included  irilfc* 
in  the  pfjnalties  of  the  lex  ;  but  tf  they  bod  vA 
obeyed  the  lex  before  attaining  those  rftsperti^B 
ages,  they  were  perpetually  bound  by  its  perwliiw 


U  (Diff.  88,  i.L  11  ;  S3.  !it.  a.t-9.  (Rftrtu.  i.,  im-U¥. 
Tng.,  »i.,  M.— "L«i  >tariu:"  Hot.,  Cwm.  S*r->-J.  ((nf* 
Frift.,  iiviii.,  HI.  7.— Diuti  Cao.,  U\.,  10.— |tl,.  t»i.,  I,  *** 
Then.,  Ann.,  lu.,  Si.)— t.  (Dig.  33,  til.  3,  «.  IB.)— 5.  {D»[m 
tit.  I,  I.  N.>-(L  (Dlr-,  Prmf.,  rwiL,  tit.  W— 7.  (Wiki  «*! 
xiv.) 


JULLE  LEGES. 


JURE  CESSrO. 


mlm  cousuUum  Pcrnicianiim.  A  nenatiM 
(iiin  Cluudianum  so  f;ir  mo(iified  the  strict- 
r  the  new  rule  as  to  g\vc  to  a  man  who  mar- 
OTF  sixty  the  same  advanUige  that  he  would 
ad  if  ho  had  married  under  sixty,  provided 
rricd  a  woninn  who  was  under  ril'iy  ;   the 

of  which  rule  was  the  legal  notion  that  a 
1  under  fifty  was  siill  eapabic  of  hai-ing  cJiil- 

If  the  wuuian  was  above  lifty  and  ihe  man 
tbdy.  this  was  called  impar  matnmonium, 
a  senalua  consult  um  Ca)vU|i]num  it  was  i^n- 
rtthnut  efT't'cl  ah  to  roleasing  from  inrai>nnly 

le^iVd  and  doles.    On  the  dtaih  of  the  wom- 
refore,  ihe  dos  became  cai-luca. 
be  lex  Papia  Poppira  a  candidate  who  had 

children  was  preferred  to  one  who  had  few- 
Veedmcn  who  had  a  cerlain  numfter  of  cbil- 
ere  freed  ^^operamm  otUgaJionc  ;'^*  an<i  liher- 
I  had  four  children  were  releaftod  from  the 
of  their  palrims.*  Those  who  had  three 
a  living  at  Home,  four  in  Italy,  and  five  in 
vincea,  were  excused  from  the  ofBce  of  tutor 
llor*  After  the  paAAing  nf  this  lex,  it  be- 
tsual  for  the  senate,  and  aflcrward  tlic  em- 
fnnctpt),  to  give  occasionally,  as  a  privilege^ 
UD  persons  who  had  nut  children,  the  same 
Ige  that  the  lex  secured  to  those  who  had 
b.  This  was  called  the  jna  libeforum.  Pliny 
liat  he  had  lately  obtained  from  the  eiiipi-rur 
[cod  of  hts  the  jus  trium  hberorum.'  This 
t  Js  mentioned  in  some  inscriptions,  on  which 
revialion  I.  L.  H.()uj  hherorum  habfn»)^ome' 
ccurs,  which  is  equivalent  to  '^  jura,  parentis 
*  The  Km|M*ror  M.  Anloiiinus  provided  Mint 
I  sliould  be  registered  by  name,  within  thirty 
ker  their  birlh,  with  the  prtcfecius  srarii  Sa- 

lex  also  imposed  penalties  on  oitn,  that  is 
I  persons  who  had  no  children  (*/ki  Iti/cras 
tni*).  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  sixty  in 
and  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  fifty  in  a 
,  By  the  lex  Papia,  orbi  could  only  take 
f'of  an  Uereditaa  or  lesatum  which  was  lf.Tt 
t.**  It  seems  that  an  atlcnnpt  had  liecn  made 
ft  this  part  of  Ihe  lex  by  adiptlnns,  which  a 
iconbidtum  Neroniatiuni  duclurcd  Lu  be  im'f- 
i/or  the  purpose  of  relieving  a  iwrson  from 
allies  of  the  lex." 

({rnerat  rule,  a  husband  and  wife  could  only 
>  one  another  a  tenth  part  of  their  property  ; 
ire  were  exceptions  in  respect  of  children  ei- 
m  of  the  marrian:c  or  by  atiollicr  marnasje  of 
Ihe  parties,  which  allowed  of  the  free  d^spo- 
t  larger  part.  Thi^  privilege  mi^ht  also  be 
d  by  obtaining  the  jus  lihcroTum," 
W  LKX  PECIJLA'TIJ.S.  (T,,/,  Pkcuiatpk  ) 
lA  LEX  ET  PLAUTIA,  wiiieh  enacted  thai 
ould  be  no  usucapion  in  things  obtained  by 
'  <vi  pOMtcsta).  The  Twelve  Tables  had  iij- 
irovided  that  there  could  he  no  usucapion  in 
liings."  This  lex  was  probably  passed  B.C. 

lA  LEX   DE  PROVI'NCIIS.     (Kid.  Pro- 

lA  LEX  UEPETUNDA'RUM.    {Vid.  Kzv 

W  LEX  DE  RESIDUIS.    {Vid.  Pbcpla- 


k 


LEX  DE  SACERDOmiS.^ 


fn  ^'Hi'  ^'i-— Sa*t.,  Claud.,  S3.)— J.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
•Piin^  E|i..  Tii.,  )fi.)— 3.  (Dip.  36,  lit.  I.  •' Bn  0|«na 
t».">— ••  (VIi»..  Frag.,  til.  W.)— 4.  (Iiwl.  i.,  ti.— Dig. 
)— ••  <B(u,  ii..  13  }-7.  iVi4.,  al*^  Ep..  x.,  »,  9C.}— 
■l.«  M.  Anl.,  r.  D.— Compare  3»v..  Sal.,  ii.,  6t.)--0. 
(.,  lll.>-10.  (O-UMi,  ir..  «*B.l— II.  {Tftcil.,  Aim„  XT.. 
(V\y,  Pnuf..  (It.  ly  1(\.)-I3.  (GktkU.  n.,  45.— ImI^ 
(Cw.,  Eji,  Btl  Brut.,  Uf  S.) 


I     JL'LIA  LEX  DE  SACRI'LEGIS.    (K/i  Pnrv 

LATUf.) 

JULIA  LEX  SUMTUA'RL\,  passed  iu  the  lime 
of  J.  Cfesar,^   and   one  under  Augustus.'     {V'td. 

SCMT0ARI.X  Lboes  ) 

JULIA  LEX  TliEATRA'LlS,'  which  permitted 
Roman  etjuitcs,  in  case  they  or  I  heir  parents  ever 
bad  a  census  equestris,  to  sit  in  the  fourteen  row* 
{yuatuardccim  ordinta)  fixed  by  the  lex  Ruscm  The- 
alralis,  B.C.  69. 

JULIA  LEX  ET  TITIA.  passed  under  Augas. 
tus  U  C.  32,*  which  empowered  the  prvses  of  a 
province  to  appoint  a  tutor  for  women  and  pupiUi 
who  had  none  »  A  lex  .\tilia  of  earher  but  uncer- 
tain date  had  given  the  same  power  at  Rome  to  i!ie 
prffitor  urbanus  and  the  majority  of  the  tribiiui  plp- 
bia ;  and  the  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  io  extend 
the  same  advantages  to  the  provinces.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  supposing  that  there  were  two 
lejjes,  a  Julia  and  a  Titia;  and  among  lliose  rea 
sons  is  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  u.^ual  to  iinito 
by  the  word  et  the  two  names  which  belong  to  ona 
lex,  though  this  w  done  by  Cicero*  in  speaking  of  tho 
lex  Lictnia  and  Mucin. 

JULIA  LKX  DE  VI  PU'BLICA  AND  PRI- 
VA'TA.    (^1,/.  Via.) 

JULIA  LEX  VICESIMA'RL\.    (I'lii.  Vicesim*.) 

•Jb'NCUS,  Ihe  Rush^  in  Greek  axtiivo^.  \V*d. 
ScHixNum.)  In  Ihe  second  Eclogue  of  Virgil,'  that 
poet  speaks  of  "  interweaving  osiers  wiili  soft  rush- 
es" ["  ViJiunihux  mollique  jtaras  dctcztrt  junto"), 
Pe«  thinks  that  he  here  refers,  not  to  the  common 
Rush,  but  to  tlie  Sarpug  lacnstrijt  of  Linnieue.* 

JU'NEA  or  JU'MA  NOKBA'NA.     {Vtd.  Libkb- 

Tt.) 

JU'MA  LEX,  REPETUNDA'RUM.    {Vid.  Km- 

•JL'MPERUS  (ufMcveo^),  the  Junii>er-tre«,  or 
Jitniptrua  commumt,  L.  The  Juniper  is  a  Tcry 
common  tree,  of  which  linlanical  writers  mention 
two  species,  distinguished  from  each  oilier  by  tho 
size  of  their  fruit.  It  grows  in  Europe  m  all  Idti- 
tudes.  The  berry,  which  the  Greeks  called  <if>Hfv 
&ii.  has  a  strong  odour,  from  which  the  tree  itself  in 
not  exempt.  Theophraslus  stules  that  the  ufM««- 
00^  is  Uke  the  k^^/kj^,  and  that,  in  fact,  some  ap- 
plied the  sninc  generic  name  to  both,  calling  the 
upKivdo^,  fur  distinction'  sake,  the  Kt^poc  i^vHu^poc. 
Dtiiscoriilcs  descnbca  two  species  of  Juniper,  whicb 
Sprengel  decides  lu  be  the  Junipcrus  macroearpa^ 
Sibth  ,  and  the  J.  on/cedru».' 
JURA  IN  RE.  (Vtd.  Do¥inidm.  p.  374.) 
JUKE  ACTIO,  IN.  (KiW.  JcRiiiDicTio.) 
JURE  CE'SSIO.  IN.  was  a  mode  of  transferring 
ownership  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit,  mid  so  far 
rescmhloj  tlte  forms  of  conveyance  tiy  line  and  by 
common  recover)'  which,  till  lately,  were  in  use  In 
Kn^lantl.  The  in  jure  ccssio  was  ajipliimhlu  to 
things  mancipi  and  nee  maiicipi,  and  abk>  to  res  in- 
corj>oralcs,  which,  from  their  nature,  were  incapable 
of  tradition.  The  parties  to  this  transaction  were 
the  owner  {dnntuwg:  qui  ccdu),  the  person  Io  whom 
it  was  intended  in  tran£>fer  the  ownership  icitulitaHg, 
ctii  ccfiitur),  and  the  mngistratus,  qui  addicit.  (  Vid. 
JuRiBDjcTio.)  The  person  to  wliom  the  ownership 
was  to  be  transferred,  claimed  tlie  thing  as  his  own 
in  Ihe  presence  of  the  magistrutus  and  the  real 
owner  ;  the  magistrntus  called  upon  Ihe  owner  for 
his  defence,  and,  on  h\s  dechring  that  he  had  none 
10  make,  or  remaining  bdent,  the  magiairatus  de- 
creed {addtxit)  the  thmg  In  the  claimant.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  a  iegia  actio. 
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A.n  her^ditas  coulJ  be  iransfpired  by  this  process 
put.  Here*,  Roxin.  p.  600);  and  the  rca  ourpcv- 
ralo.*,  whicli  belonged  to  the  hereditas,  passed  in 
iliiH  way  just  as  if  they  had  severally  been  Craiis- 
forrct!  hy  tlic  in  jure  eessio. 

Tlie  in  jure  ccssio  wiis  an  old  Roman  in8litutif>n, 
and  there  were  provisions  respecting  it  m  the 
TweWe  Tables.' 

JURISCONSULTI  or  JURECONSUI.Tr.  The 
origin  amoii^'  the  Romans  of  a  body  of  men  who 
were  expouneiers  of  the  low  may  be  referred  to  the 
zepamtion  of  the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  poniifieiom 
(Vid  Ju»  CiviLK  I'lavunum.)  Such  a  body  cer- 
tainly existed  before  the  lime  of  Cicero,  and  the 
persons  who  profeucd  to  expound  the  law  were 
trailed  by  the  Tarious  names  of  Juhsperiii,  jurisecin- 
sulti,  or  consulii  simply.  They  were  also  desig- 
nated by  other  ntttnes,  as  jurlspnulenies,  pruden- 
liores,  periliure»»  and  juris  auctores.  Cicero'  etiu- 
nieratrs  the  jiinftperilorum  aiicloritas  among  the 
component  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  The  definition 
of  a  jurisconsultus,  as  given  by  Cicero,'  is  a  **  prr- 
8on  who  has  such  a  knowlege  of  tho  laws  {U^tx)  and 
customs  {coHtuthtdo)  which  prevad  in  a  state  as  to 
l>c  able  to  advise  (respondendum),  act  {agend\tm\ 
and  to  secure  a  person  in  hrs  dealinjfs  {cavtndum) : 
Soxius  .f^lius  Cuius  {pid.  Jus  ^lianum).  M.  Man- 
lius,  nnd  P.  Mucins  ore  examples."  In  the  oration 
Pro  Murtenn,  Cicero  uses  *'  scribere"  in  the  place 
of  "  agere  "  Tlic  business  of  the  early  jurisconsul- 
ti  consisted  both  in  advising  and  aeling  on  behalf 
of  their  clients  {congtiitareM)  gratuitously.  They 
gave  their  advice  or  answers  {rr-rponx/t)  either  in 
put)lic  places  which  they  allended  at  certain  lirnesT 
or  at  their  own  houses  ;*  and  not  only  on  iiiattrrs 
of  law.  but  on  anything  else  that  migtit  be  referred 
to  them.  The  words  "  scribere"  and  "  cavere"  re- 
ferred to  their  empkiytuent  in  drawing  up  forma! 
instruments,  such  as  eonlraets  or  wills,  Ac.  At  a 
later  period,  many  of  these  functions  were  per- 
formed by  persons  whu  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arose  a  b(Mly  of  praatittoners  distinct 
from  those  who  gave  responsa,  and  who  were  wri- 
ters and  teachers  Tiberius  Ooruncnnius,  a  plebe- 
ian, who  was  consul  B.C.  281,  and  also  ponlifex 
maximUB,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  gave  arl- 
vice  publicly  ( publtce  ftrnfrsfu.it  cxf),  and  he  was 
distinguished  both  for  his  knowledge  of  llio  law 
and  his  clo[|uenco.  He  left  no  writings.  I^ng  be- 
fore the  time  of  Cicero  the  study  of  the  law  had  he- 
come  a  distinct  hraneh  from  the  study  of  oratory, 
and  a  man  might  raise  himself  to  eminence  in  the 
Bta''^  *^y  ^18  reputation  na  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  by  hie 
oruiorifdl  power  or  military  sKill.  There  were 
many  distingninlied  jurists  in  the  last  two  eenturies 
of  the  republican  period,  among  whom  avc  M.  Ma- 
nilius;  P  Mucins  Scipvnia,  pontifex  maxiiiuis  (B  C. 
131);  Q.  Mucius  Scwvola,  the  aii^jur  ;  and  Q.  Mu- 
cius  Setevola,  the  son  of  Ptiblius,  who  was  consul 
B.<'.  95,  and  afterward  ponlifex  maximus^  and  one 
of  the  mailers  of  Cicero  (jurur/wn/ftnim  elntjutntisKi- 
mui,  elopuniiumjurisperihS9i>nujt*).  This  Scievola 
the  pontifex  was  consnlered  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  the  jus  civile  a  syelemalic  form,  by  a 
treatise  in  eighteen  books.*  Serviiis  Sulpicius  Ru- 
fus.  the  friend  and  conleinpnrary  of  Cicero,'  was  as 
great  an  orator  as  the  pontifex  Scievola,  and  more 
distinguished  as  a  jurist  Many  persons,  both  his 
predecesBOrB  and  ctuitemiioranes.  had  a  good  prae- 
tical  knowledge  of  the  law,  hut  he  was  the  first  who 
handled  it  ;n  a  scii'iittfic  manner,  and,  as  he  had 
both  numerous  scholars  and  was  a  voluminous  wri- 
ter, wp  may  view  him  as  the  founder  of  that  raelhod- 
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ical  treatment  of  the  matter  of  law  witich  char*, 
terizcd  the  subsequent  Rmnan  jimMs,'  and  m  m^^ 
Ihey  have  been  seldom 

'The  jurists  of  the  im  are  distinguish- 

ed from  those  of  the  rt  (-iiiiiji.iu  period  by  two  W- 
cumstances.  the  jus  re«pondendi,  and  the  rise  pi 
two  sects  or  schools  of  law. 

It  is  said  that  Augustus  determined  that  tbeju- 
risconsulti  should   give  their  responsa  under  Iin 
sanction  {tz  auctnritalc  eju»  retponAcrenl),  and, |f 
cordingly,  Gains*  speaks  of  the  re«ipi>nfia  and  opio- 
iones  of  those  jurists  "  quihus  prrmm-nm  ut  pm 
cottdtre."    The  object  of  Augustus  was  probably M 
obtain,  by  this  indirect  meiliod,  that  conirol  tntt 
the  adminifitmtion  of  the  law  which  he  could  mt 
obtain  m  any  other  way.     Iidoes  not  nppear  thrtftf 
jurists  who  had  not  obtained  this  mark  i 
favour  were  excluded  from  giving  op 
the  opinions  of  such  jurists  would  have  huir  »\.  k'-- 
tri  comparison  with  those  of  the  privilc;;ed  cIuL 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  jurists  was  to  bjTf  ^ 
the  force  of  law  (U^is  ruem) :   if  they  were 
unanimouB.  the  judex  might  follow  which  opinni] 
he  pleased.     Gnius  refers  the  cstablishmenC  of '  ' 
rule  to  a  rescript  of  Hadrian ;'  hot  it  seems 
that  this  rescript  must  be  rather  considered  as  am* 
fimialory  of  the  established  practice.     The  coorti* 
luliori  of  this  body  of  jurists,  and  the  mode  of  prp- 
ceeding  as  to  taking  their  opinions,  are  not  knvnu 
It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  they  formed  ij 
kind  of  college  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  lo  stippoej 
how  the  oinmona  were  taken.    The  power  of 
kmg  or  declaring  the  I,  w  was  limited  to  a  dcriswil' 
in  the  cases  which  came  before  them,  wljich,  bo«* 
ever,  would  d<iubtle^  be  recetvod  a.s  law  m  all  es- 
ses of  the  same  kmd,  and  would  serve  as  a  giiidc 
in  cases  of  a  suiiiiar  kind.    The  earlier  jun«f"nH't 
gave,  their  opinions  either  orally  or  in  x*-  ■ 
in  the  time  of  Tilicrius  probably,  the  jui  i 
the  privileged  ji'i-isls,  gave  their  an5wei>  : 

that  iSf  in  an  n ':-iaI  form.  The  mattn  ;.i.i;i.'-'. 
for  the  opini^iii  k."  the  jurisconsiilti  wa.s  s'lufiiiri'-f 
slated  in  the  rp^ponsum,  cither  fully  orbriedy;  and 
the  rcsponsun.  lUelf  was  sometimes  shurt,  somt- 
times  long  ;  sometimes  it  contained  the  ground*  of 
the  opinion,  and  sometimes  it  did  not.  which  «r 
cnmaiance,  however,  did  not  invalidate  its  force* 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  arose  two  sch(U)ls 
[xfhnU)  or  sects  of  juri.=it9.  the  nominal  heads  of 
whicli  were  respectively  Atcius  Capilo  and  Atit»- 
tuis  Laheo,  while,  in  fact,  they  derived  their  n^ae 
and  reputation  from  the  two  most  dislingmsb^ 
teachers  connected  wiih  them,  Sabinus  and  ProCT- 
liia.  The  followers  of  Labeo,  whirni  we  know  with 
certainty  to  have  tteen  such,  were  Nerva,  Proeuhii, 
Nerva  the  son,  Pegasus,  Celsus,  Celsua  the  son.oW 
Neratius  Priscus.  The  followers  of  Capiio  woe 
Massurius  Sahinua,  C.  Cassius  Lnnginus.  l.ongum_ 
Ctelius  Sabinus.  Priscus  Javolenus,  Abunius  Vak 
Tuscinnus,  Gains  (rid.  l^snrvTtosKi),  and  pre 
Pompunius  But  the  schools  did  not  lake  thf 
names  from  T.abco  niid  Capito.  Tlie  followerB_ 
Labeo  were  named  Proculiani  from  Proculus. 
followers  of  Capito  derived  their  name  of  SabmisMl 
from  Massurius  Sabinus,  who  lived  under  Tibcrmiij 
and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Nem :  they  were  moi^^ 
times  also  called  Cassiani,  from  C.  Cassius  Lonr- 
nus.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  preciainn  Ib*^ 
differences  which  characterized  the  two  schools.' 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  dllRl- 
ences.  which  may.  perhaps,  be  partly  referred  tnlho 
personal  character  of  Capito  and  Labeo.  the  kIk*^ 
were  aubs(^quc^tly  distinguished  by  a  diftcreitcein 
their  manner  of  handling  the  matter  of  the  Uw. 
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;hoot  of  Capito  adhered  more  closely  to  what 
CAtabti»heil,  and  to  the  letter  of  what  waa 
lion,  \ji\teu  was  a  man  of  i^cater  aequire- 
•016  ihun  Capilo,  anJ  \i\a  school  lookfjd  more  to 
|tnf^mal  mcanin;;  than  to  the  external  form,  and 
Wjf  while  npiiarently  duvuiting  Ihim  the  letter, 
j^Bpjiroached  nearer  to  true  results,  though  the 
ict  lo^ic  of  this  school  mi^ht  Bometunes  produce 
result  le&«  adapted  lo  general  convenience  than 
!  roncluaionj  of  the  Sabintanl.  which  were  ba&cd 
the  prcvaihuf*  notions  of  equity. 
fte  junscoiiMilti  wpre  hath  teachrra  and  wrilers. 
mf  WTUnips  eotiyialed  ol'  comnienlarii  on  iUf 
Hre  Tables,  on  llie  Edict,  on  particii!;ir  leges, 
BB^^ecially  on  some  nf  the  Jntia:  leges,  and  on 
Vilitcial  matters.  The  later  junsts  al»o  com- 
ttfed  00  the  writings  of  llie  earlier  jurists.     They 

0  wnilp  clcnientaiy  treatises  {elermmla,  comjncn- 

7i  as  the  InBtiuitionea  of  Cjaius,  which  ia 

I  work  of  the  kind  thai  we  know  lu  have 

...  .;.,urn,  bonks  called  Kpgnls'  and  Detinitio- 

I,  which  probably  were  eolleciiuns  of  principles 

law  :  eoUootion:^  of  cases  and  aimwers,  under 

^  names  of  rcsponsa.  cpiblolic,  senientlfc, 

rii«;  aysicms  of  law  ;  and  rahona  workii 

llancirtta  character  with  a  preat  variety 

-ipr-h  as  disputuitones,  quE^siiones,  cncht- 

;  iotidiane,  and  various  other  titles. 

tical  writerB  were  very  numerous:  ihey 
•  ontinued  series,  beginning  with  those  al- 
fdy  uaumcmted,  and  ending,  about  the  time  of 
''Xander  Severus,  with  Modc^tinus.  who  was  a 
xl  »f  Ulpian.  With  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ftks  preMTved  in  the  Digest,  this  great  mass  of 
■'■•*■•■■■  -^  nearly  lost.     (V'irf.  Pandect.e.)* 

1  CTIO.    The  "ortitium"  of  him  "qui 
>  delinod  as  fuHows:*  "  BQitorum  jmnstt- 
'■  potest,  et  in  possessionem  mtttcre,  pupiUis 
iftuj  tutarts   ronstitucre,  judirrs  htiganfi- 
This  is  the  pentral  signification  of  the 
•  tictio,  wltich  expresses  the  wh(do  •*  offi- 
iceniis."    The  functions  which  are  in- 
ihe*'ufficinm  jus  dicenlis"  belong  either 
MJittio  (in  ii«  special  sense)  or  to  the  ini- 
tmn  inutuin,  or  they  are  those  which  are  cx- 
ittpd  by  virtue  of  some  lex,  senaius  consultum, 
luillMriiy  delegated  by  the  princeps.  as  the  **  Tu- 
la datio.*''    The  jnnsdiclio  of  those  magislrntrs 
a  had  no  im|>erinin  was  limited,  in  consequence 
lot  haTing  ihL'  im[)criuin,  and,  then-fore,  wan  not 
jisdiciio  in  the  full  meaning  of  Uiat  term.    {Vui 
.aiaTKATvs.)     Inasmuch  as  junsdiclio  in  its  spe- 

1  spnse,  and  the  iinperiura  mixtum,  arc  compo- 
it  parts  of  jurisdtctio  in  its  wider  sense,  imperi- 
I  may  be  said  to  be  contained  in,  or  iiicidtnl  to, 

;tio  {irnpcrium  guod  jurisdictioni  cohirrrf).* 
imes  nninrium  is  viewed  as  the  term  which 
lies  the  full  ]K)wer  of  the  magistratus ;  and 
IMS  viewetl.  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
sdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  or  as  comprehend- 
tjorwlictio  in  its  narrower  sense.  Thus  impe- 
n  may  be  i^nsidered  as  containing  or  as  con- 
■M  ui  juri!*ilictio,  according  as  we  give  to  each 
Til  rf'sp^Titvely  iia  wider  or  its  narrower  mt?an- 
t/  The  jurisdictio  was  either  volujiiaria  or  con- 
ibn*  The  juri9<liclio  voluntaria  rendered  vnhil 
Bb  sets  done  before  the  magistralus,  fur  which 
Itein  forms  were  required,  as  adoption  and  man- 
oittion  Tlius  adoption,  properly  sf)  called,  could 
ii-  , '  ■  I !  the  prirscs  nf  a  province  ;'  but  in 
«:.■  :ce  before  the  prctor.  and  was  said 

■'■  .■•in^rifl  tnafnulralus"      The  juris- 
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dictio  contentiflsa  had  ri'ferene*  to  legal  proceedingt 
before  a  magistralus,  which  were  said  to  be  in 
jure,  as  opposed  to  the  proceedings  before  a  judex, 
which  were  said  to  he  tnjuihcio.  The  magi^^irnlus, 
therefore,  was  said  jus  dicere  or  reddcre  wiih  re- 
spect to  what  he  did  personally,  and  though  he 
migtit  not  declare  the  law  truly,  still  he  wsm  said 
"jus  dicere."  Accordingly,  "  magistratus"  and 
"qui  Roma*  jus  dicit"  are  equivalent.'  The  func- 
tions included  in  jtinsdirtto  in  this,  its  special  sense, 
weretheaddictioin  the  legis  ncttones.'lhc  giving  of 
the  formula  in  proceedings  conducted  according  lo 
the  newer  process,  nnd  the  appointment  of  a  judex 
The  appointing  of  a  judex,  "  judicis  daiio."  w.19  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  facts  in  dispute 
between  the  parties.  The  words  oC  the  fonnula 
are  "  Judex  rsto,"  &r. ;'  and  the  terms  of  the  edict 
in  which  the  pr»lor  declares  tliat  he  will  give  a  jn- 
dex,  that  i.%,  will  recognise  a  right  of  action,  are 
"Judicium  dabo ''•  .\ddictio  belongs  lo  that  part 
of  jurisdictio  by  which  the  magistratus  hmiself 
makes  a  decree  or  gives  a  judgment :  thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  in  jure  cessio,  he  is  said  "  rem  addioe- 
re  "*  Addicere  is  lo  adjudge  a  thing  or  the  posses- 
sion of  a  thing  to  one  of  the  litigant  parties,  fn 
ihe  r^Tso  of  furtum  raanifrstum.  ina-smurh  as  the 
facts  would  be  certain,  there  was  an  addielio* 

Other  uses  of  the  word  addietio  are  eollecled  in 
Facciolati. 

It  is  With  reference  to  the  three  terms,  do,  dico, 
addico,  that  Varro*  remarks  tliat  the  praptor  muFt 
use  one  of  these  words  "cum  lege  (|uid  peragitur." 
Accordingly,  those  days  were  called  Ncfosti  on 
which  no  legal  business  could  be  done,  because 
the  words  of  legal  force  could  not  be  used.* 

JUS.  "  \U  i)eople,"  says  Gaius,*  "  who  are  gov- 
erned by  leges  and  morrs,  use  partly  their  own  law 
(jus),  partly  the  law  (jus)  that  is  eounnun  to  all 
mankind;  for  the  lawc;?*.*)  which  n  stale  e-stah- 
lishes  for  itself  is  peculiar  to  such  state,  aud  is 
called  jus  civile,  as  the  peculiar  law  (jits)  nf  that 
Slate.  But  the  law  (;u,v)  which  natural  reason  (rw/- 
uraiix  Tattp)  has  rstabjished  among  nl]  mankind  is 
equally  obaen'cd  Ivy  all  people,  and  is  called  jus  gen- 
tium, as  bf ing  that  law  (jus)  which  all  nations  fol- 
low. The  Roman  populus,  therefore,  follows  part- 
ly its  own  peculiar  law  (suum  proprtum  jum),  partly 
the  common  \Ji\v  {commune  jus)  of  all  mankind." 

According  to  this  view,  all  law  (jus)  is  dialrihiited 
into  two  parts,  jii.s  gentium  and  jus  civile,  and  the 
whole  body  of  law  jteculiar  to  any  state  is  its  jus 
civile.*  The  Roman  law,  therefore,  which  is  (hv 
culiar  to  the  Ruman  state,  is  ils  jus  civile,  aonie- 
times  called  jus  civile  Romanonim,  hut  more  fre- 
quently designated  by  the  tnnn  jua  civile  only,  by 
which  is  meant  the  jus  civile  of  the  Romans 

The  jus  gentium  is  here  viewed  by  Gaius  as 
springing  out  of  the  naturalis  ratio  common  to  all 
mankind,  which  is  still  more  clearly  cxprcascd  in 
another  passage,'*  where  he  uses  the  expression 
"  omnium  civitatium  jus"  as  pqmvnloul  to  the  juti 
gentium,  and  as  founded  on  the  naturalis  ratio. 
In  other  passages  he  founds  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty, wliifjh  was  not  rcgidated  by  Koiuiui  law.  on 
the  uaUiralis  ratio  and  on  the  naturale  jus  indilFer- 
enlly,  thus  making  naturalis  ratio  aud  naturale  jus 
equivak-nt.^ ''  ]Ie  founds  cognatio  on  naturalis  ratio, 
as  being  common  to  nil  mankmd,  and  agnatiu  on 
civilis  ratio,  as  being  purely  a  Roman  institution  *• 
In  two  passages  in  the  Digest,**  he  calls  the  same 
thing  naturale  jus  in  s.  2,  and  jus  gontiuni  in  a.  3, 
5     The  naturaie  jus  and  the  jus  gentium  are  there- 
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identical  Cicero*  opposes  nature  to  leges, 
he  ciphiiiis  natura  br  the  tcnn  jus  gealium, 
Kntl  makes  ]ocf\»  cquivalonl  lo  jus  civJe.  In  the 
Parlitioncs'  h*.-  aUu  divides  jus  into  natura  and  lex. 

There  is  a  ihreefidd  division  of  jus  made  by  UI- 
pian  and  others,  utiich  m  as  follows:  jus  civile; 
jus  geniium,  or  thnt  which  is  common  to  oil  man- 
kind :  and  jua  naturole.  wluch  is  eonunon  to  man 
and  beasts  Tlie  foundation  of  this  division  seems 
to  have  been  a  theory  of  tlie  process  of  mankind 
firom  what  is-eonunonly  termed  a  state  of  nature, 
tr4t  to  a  Slate  of  society,  and  then  to  a  condition 
of  independent  states.  'JTiis  division  had,  however, 
no  practical  application,  and  must  be  vicwetl  mere- 
ly us  a  curious'  theory.  Absurd  as  it  appears  at 
fir»t  sight,  thifttticory  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation :  and  Savij^ny  sliuws  that  it  is  not  meant 
to  say  that  beasts  have  law,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law ;  tluit  is,  some  o(  iUom'.  natural  relations  on 
whioh  le^al  relations  are  founded,  exist  among 
beasts  as  well  as  mun.  Such  natural  relatiuiui  are 
those  by  which  ttie  species  is  propagated.  In  the 
Inslituii.^  the  three  divisions  are  confounded ;'  for 
the  explanation  of  jus  naturale  is  first  taken  from 
the  threefold  division  of  Ulpiim,  and  then  the  jua 
gentium  and  civile  are  explained  according  to  the 
twofold  division  of  Gaius  already  quoted,  so  that 
wo  have  in  the  same  section  the  jus  naturale  ex- 
plained in  the  Bcnae  of  Ulpian.  and  ilic  jus  gentium 
explained  in  the  sense  of  Gaius,  as  derived  from 
the  iiatiiralts  ratio.  Further,  in  the  second  book,* 
the  JUS  naturale  is  expliiined  to  Ik»  the  same  us  jua 
gentmin,  and  the  jus  luituralc  is  said  to  be  coeval 
with  the  human  race.  Notwithstandintf  this  cun- 
usion  in  the  Instittites,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
wufold  division  of  Uaiua  was  that  which  prevailed 
*.  Roman  jurisprudence.'  This  twiifuld  divi-sion 
.,  ^^ars  clearly  in  Cicero,  who  says  that  tho  old 
*•  J.  uiis  separated  the  jus  civile  frmn  llu-  jus  k»'u- 
liui.\  and  he  adds,  that  the  jus  civile  (of  any  state) 
is  nut,  .iurefore,  jus  gentium,  but  that  what  is  culled 
jus  (jOu!i  u^  ought  lo  be  jus  civile.* 

Thit  jti  'sivJe  of  tlie  RumaiiK  is  divisible  into 
two  parts,  '\,i  civile  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  jus 
pontificium.  or  the  law  of  religion.  This  oppusi- 
tidii  IS  souietii"X\^  cxpressL'd  by  the  wurds  jus  nwl 
fas  ifat  ti  jura  »jfi:wif') ;  and  the  law  o^  things  not 
pf-rtaining  to  religioa  and  of  thin;?3  jjertainiiif?  to  it, 
are  also  rcbpectivel/unposcd  to  one  another  by  the 
teniisresjurishumah^tldivini."  ( Vtd.  Uumimcm.) 
^hus  the  pontifices  ma.unii,  P.  Crassus  and  T.  Co- 
runranius.  are  said  to  htvc  given  responsa  de  om- 
nibus divmis  et  hunuinis  r*.'ias.* 

The  law  of  religiuii,  ur  tl^  .ms  [lontificium,  was 
under  tlie  control  of  the  poniu.-es,  who,  in  fact. 
originally  had  the  control  of  i!ib  M^ole  miu-^s  of  llie 
law,  and  it  was  only  after  the  seijuration  of  the  jii;^ 
civile  in  its  wider  sense  into  the  two  parts  of  ih^ 
jua  civile  in  its  narrower  sense  and  thij  jus  ponti- 
ficium, that  each  part  had  its  proi>cr  and  peculiar 
limits,  iiut  aAer  this  separatum  was  fully  made, 
Uie  auctnritas  poiuifinum  had  the  6amc  optiTalion 
and  efri'Ct  with  reb|jcct  lo  the  law  of  religion  that 
the  auctoritas  prudentium  had  on  the  jus  civile.^" 
Still,  even  after  the  separiiiion,  there  was  a  tmiLuoi 
relation  hetween  these  two  branches  of  law;  for 
instance,  an  adm^atio  wus  not  valid  by  the  jus 
civile  unless  it  was  valid  by  the  jus  puntitieium." 
( Vid.  Adoption  )  Again,  jus  ponliticium,  in  its  w  i- 
dor  sense,  as  the  law  of  religion,  liad  its  subdivi- 
sions, as  into  JUS  augunim,  pontiiicum,  t!cc,'* 
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"Law,"  says  Gains,'  ii' 
law  ()ura),  "  is  composed  • 
tus  consulta.  consiitutioiiL,'^  t" 
of  tliosc  w  ho  have  the  jus  edic* :  n 

sa prudentium."  Thecomponeiu  ,  ..  .  ;m*?r 
by  Cicero'  are  "leges  (which  mclude  ph 
scnatus  constUta,  res  judicata:,  junKpi'ritnnim 
toritas,  edicta  magistratuum,  mos,  and  vquii 
A  consideration  of  the  difTerent  epochs  at 
these  writers  lived  will  account  for  part  of  the 
crepancy ;  but  the  addition  of  mus  in  Ciccru's  < 
meration  is  important. 

Some  of  these  component  parts  are  aUoof 
thus,  jus  civUe  is  opposed  to  the  jus  pneCotioBl 
honorarium,  whteh  ori^^mated  in  the  jus 
{Vid.  KDicrtTM.)    In  this  sense  jus  Civile  cor 
leges  and  senatus  consulta.  and  upparc-nLly  of : 

The  component  parts  of  this  narruwcr  jus 
that  is,  of  jus  civile  as  opposed  to  prsionuoki 
also  opposed  to  one  another,  that  is.  lex  and 
are  sometimes  opposed  to  one  another, 
component  of  the  jus  civile  (in  ihw  its  limit 
hut  diflerent  in  their  origin.     Horace' 
"Miw  et  lex;"  Juvenal*  opposes  "Juns 
legum  aenigmata;'*  jus  civile  is  opposed  Ui 
to  lex,'  and  to  senatus  consultum. '     As 
posed  to  leges,  jus  civile  appears  to  be  cqi 
to  mos.    In  fact,  the  opimsitiou  between  lex 
mos  follows  the  analog)*  of  that  betwetrn  jus 
lum  and  non  M:riptuni.    "  Ulien  tlwrre  are 
Iege.<),  we  must  follow  that  which  has 
duced  by  mores  and  cousuetudo, — Iinmc 
ttUrata)  consuetudo  is  properly  ob.*M>rT«l  HJ 
(/jro /f^'c),  and  this  is  the  jus  which  is      '^ 
*  monbusconstitutum.'  "•    Thus  inmiemc 
was  the  foundation  of  the  "jus  nioribua  e< 
imn."     (See  the  article  Infxmu.  as  to  the 
of  infainia.)    This  branch  of  law  seems  aoi 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  Human  jurislfti 
law  merely  by  force  of  custom,  whereas 
tout  was  unly  law  when  it  bad  been  leci 
a  competent  authority.     There  is.  howcv( 
sage  vS  Ulpian,'  in  which  he  distinctly 
coiirimiing  a  consueludo  in  a  judicium,  which 
have  nu  other  meaning  llian  that  its  ibroQj 
df.'f>i'nded  on  adernaiiMi  injndieniin.     And' 
ing  ie  clear,  whetticr  we  read  contradiclo<V( 
dictii  in  the  passage  just  referred  In. 

The  Roman  writers,  indeed,  frequently  refer- 
a  large  part  of  their  law  as  founded  on  mores  0(j 
the  liios  majorum,  and  not  on  leges.** 
piaii''  says  that  the  jus  patri;c  potc^tatis  isi 
receptum.     But  mos  contained  matters 
religion  as  well  as  tu  tho  ordinary  affairs 
and,  ilier(!fore,  we  may  also  view  mos  and  lex. 
opposed,  as  compunont  parts  of  the  jus  civtU:  in  I 
wider  sense,  but  not  as  making  up  the  whole  ofj 
Mures  iu  the  ^nse  uf  uumurality,  that  which: 
tiVM  morality  disapproves  of,  mnst  not  he  confot 
C'd  with  jus  found<-d  on  mores  ;  the  fonneris: 
mores  in  respect  \.i(  which  there  was  ot^a. 
moribus  constitutum.     Thus  in  the  matlcf  ^ 
doii  there  was  a  retenlio  in  respect  of  \\iA' 
graviorea  or  majore^i,  which  was  adulter). '• 

The  terms  juu  scriptum  and  non  scripumi.o 
^liainnd  in  the  Institutes,"  cotnpreheii«I    * 
\*f  the  ju»  uivile;  fur  it  was  all  eiltu  > 

nun  .scripliini,  whalnver  otiier  division-, ; ...^ 

be."  Jus  Bcripluiu  comprehended  erer^ihing, 
cnpt  that  "quod  usus  approbavit."  This  djvt 
of  JU8  scriptum  and  non  scriptum  does  not  aj 
in  Gaius.     It  was  borrowed  from  the  Unsclt^ 
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and  wenis  to  have  litllc  or  no  practical  appU- 
m  among  the  Romans. 

division  of  Jus  into  pubticum  nnd  privatum  is 
[joned  by  tlie  Romiin  jiirisU.'    The  former  i& 
nd  10  be  that  which  ri'latrs  to  tho  status  rei 
•,  or  to  the  Komcos  as  a  tilatn ,  the  latter 
iiied  to  bo  that  wliioh  relates  "  ad  singuhirum 
itfin.'*     'ihu  puhheum  jus  is  farther  said  hy 
i"-in  sarris.  ia  sacerdotibns,  in  magistrati- 
consistore."     AcconhnL'  lo  this  view,  it  com- 
inda  *he  law  of  religion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
iTile  which  is  not  piivatum.    Tlit're  are  oth- 
ications  of  the  jus  publicum  in  ihe  Konion 
boi  the  whole  division  of  jus  into  pubhcum 
piivatnm  jM'Pms  to  he  fnundnd  on  no  principle, 
fliwl  1^  very  confused.     The  (?lein('ntary  treatise  of 
docs  not  mention  this  divisum,  and  it  is  Urn* 
lo  til"  JUS  privatum.    Justiiiiun  in  his  Insti- 
after  making  tliia  division  of  jus  into  publi- 
|Biid  pnvalum,  says,  "we  must  therefore  treat 
privatum,"  from  which  it  appoarii  that  he  did 
inlemplale  treating  of  jus  pubticum.     TbG  lille 
idiciis  Publicis.  the  hist  in  llie  In.-^litutes.does 
^lon|j^  to  JUS  publicum  ns  above  dclincd ;  and 
is  ditfieiilt  to  conceive  how  some  of  the  raat- 
i%olved  m  judicia  publica  wore  not  viewed 
longin|r  10  publicum  jus,  though  certainly  all 
could  not  so  be  viewed.* 
JU3  quiritium  is  equivalent  to  the  jus  civile 
irtun.    Aeeurdinjily,  we  liiid  the  expressions 
and  dominium  ex  jure  quiritium,  as  eon- 
nith  in  bonis  (riif.  Dominium)  ;  and  a  La* 
if  he  oitlained  from  the  imperatorlhe  jus  qui- 
obtained  tho  Roman  civitas.*    'IIih  leniis 
itium  and  the  Ronuma  civitas  are  therefore 
In  this  passage.     Such  part  vi  the  Roman 
r,  in  its  Widest  sense,  as  related  to  buying,  sell- 
Irtting.  hiring,  and  such  obligationti  as  were 
wtOL  founded  on  llie  jus  civUe,  were  consiilered  to 
|Mlon^  to  the  jus  gentium,'  that  is,  the  jus  nat- 
Accordingly,  when  ownership  could  be  nr- 
by  tradition,  occupation,  or  in  any  other 
not  spocially  provided  for  by  Ihc  jus  civile, 
ownership  was  acquired  hy  ibc  jus  f^eiiiium. 
^L^^.. ..  It...  Mi::  civUe  prescribed  certain  fonos  hy 
!iip  was  to  be  Iransl'errcd,  and  such 
i.>t  observed,  there  was  no  ownership 

CfB  civdi  or  jure  quiritium,  but  there  was  that  in- 
re*f  which  was  called  in  bonis.     Jt  is  not  said  by 
;  lit  the  ill  bonis  arose  by  virtue  of  the  jus 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  conchided  that  he 
^„,  '  i<*w  it;   for  in  another  passage*  he 

Ipv  alinn  or  change  of  ownership  being 

WBJL-'-  i  by  the  jus  naturale.  as  in  the  case 

bf  iraditnui,  or  by  the  jus  civile,  as  m  the  case  of 
•ipalto,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion.     In  this 
he  i^  »ix'aking  of  alieualinn,  which  is  com- 
ly  ttlTeried  by  tradition,  so  that  there  is  a  leyal 
■  nt'rsliip  recognised  by  Unman  law; 
1  law  specially  as  such,  but  by  Ro- 
lopting  or  derivetl  from  the  jus  gen- 
jn  ttie  other  case,»  there  is  no  ownership 
vn  recognised  by  Roman  law  aa  such,  or  by 
'-  adopting  the  jus  gentium:  the  in 
V  recognised  by  the  praetorian  law,  to 
^iMii  It  therefore  belongs,     Su  far  aa  the 
of  the  prajior  maybe  said  to  be  husml  on  the 
^^tiaI7t,  so  far  may  the  in  bonis  hp  said  to  be 
on  It  also.    Properly  speaking,  thejusgen- 
_  uras  only  retieived  as  Roman  law  when  II  did 
^«mlraihci  Uv  jus  civile;  that  is.  it  could  only 
tU  full  •Deet  iis  the  jus  gentium  wlieri  it  was 
itrailicted  or  limiu-d  by  the  jus  civile,     Wliun 
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it  was  so  contradicted  or  timitetl,  the  prctor  could 
only  give  il  a  partial  efTfet,  but  in  .so  doing,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  nullify  toe  jus 
civile,  and  so  to  make  the  jus  gentium  as  extensive 
in  its  operation  as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
limitation  of  tlie  jus  civUe.  Tho  bounds  that  were 
placed  to  this  power  of  the  prictor  were  not  very 
delinite.  Still  he  generally  fashioned  h.s  jus  pree 
torium  after  the  analogy  of  the  jus  oivile.  and  ihougo 
he  made  itof  noefl'ectas  against  hi«  jusprtelorium. 
he  maintained  its  form  and  lell  ti  to  its  full  opera- 
tion, except  so  far  as  he  necessarily  limited  its  op- 
eration by  his  own  jus  pra'toriimi. 

Jus,  used  absolutely,  is  defined  to  be  **art  boni  el 
trqui,"^  which  is  an  absurd  definition  What  it  re- 
ally is  may  be  collected  from  the  above  enumera- 
tion of  lis  parts  or  divisions.  Its  general  sigiiifica> 
lion  is  law,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  lex  or 
a  law.  I.*x,  however,  as  already  shown,  is  some- 
times used  generally  for  law,  as  in  the  instance 
from  Cicero  where  it  is  opposed  lo  natura.  Lox, 
therefore,  in  ibis  general  sense,  comprehends  leges 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  jua  civile.  In  its  spe- 
cial sense  of  a  law,  it  is  included  in  jus.  Jus  is  also 
used  in  tho  plural  number  (jMra)  ap|«irently  in  the 
sense  of  the  eomp<inent  paris  of  jus,  as  in  Gaius,* 
where  ho  says,  "  Constant  autem  jura  ei  Ugtbus,*' 
Ac. ;  and  in  another  passage,"  where  he  says,  with 
reference  lo  the  agnaiionis  jus,  or  law  of  agnatio, 
and  the  cugnationis  jus,  or  law  of  cognatio,  '•  CiviltM 
ratio  citdia  quidcm  jura  corrumpere  potest."  Indeed. 
in  this  passage,  agnatiunis  jus  aiiu  cognaiionis  jus 
are  two  of  the  jura  or  parts  of  jus,  which  with  other 
jura  make  up  the  whole  of  jus.  Again,*  that  provis- 
ion of  the  lex  Julia  de  Ailulteriis,  which  forbade 
tho  alienation  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  is  referred  to 
Ihu^  :  '*quod  qmdem  ;«»,"  '*  which  rule  of  law,"  ox 
*' which  law,"  it  l>eing  a  law  comprehended  in  an 
other  law,  which  contained  this  and  many  other 
provisions.  Thus,  ihough  lex,  in  Us  strict  sense  of 
a  law,  is  different  from  jus  in  its  large  sense,  and 
though  jus,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  perhaps  never 
used  for  a  lex,  still  jus,  in  this  its  narrower  sense, 
is  used  to  express  n  rule  of  law,  or  a  law.  Thus 
Gains*  speaks  of  the;ura,  or  legal  provitriuns  com- 
prised ill  the  lex  ^\\^  Sexlia,  and  of  ^wa  as  based 
on  The  rcsponsa  prudentiuin. 

Jus  has  also  the  special  meaning  of  a  faculty  or 
legal  right.  Thus  Ciaius  says,  *' it  is  an  actio  ia 
rem  when  we  claim  a  corporeal  thing  a.s  our  o%vn, 
or  claim  some  pin  as  our  own.  such  as  a  jus  utendi, 
eundj.  agendi."  The  parental  power  is  called  a  "juj 
projtnmn  civtum  Romatwrum."  The  meaning  of /du 
generally,  and  of  a  iff^ai  right,  are  applied  lo  jus  by 
Cicero  in  the  same  sentence  :  "  If  a  man  ignorant 
of  law  {impmtus  jiiria)  seek  to  mainlaui  my  right 
{meum  jus)  by  the  interdict."*  As  the.  several  rules 
of  law  which  are  oHcn  comprised  in  one  lex,  or 
which  make  up  the  whole  body  of  jus  (la»'),  may 
be  called  jura  with  reference  lo  their  object,  so  the 
various  legal  rights  which  are  severally  called  jus 
with  reference  to  some  particular  subject  may  be 
rnlleeiivRly  called  jura.  Thus  we  find  the  phrase 
jura  parentis  to  express  all  the  rights  that  flow  from 
the  fact  of  patemiiy. 

The  phrase  jura  pneJiorum,  which  is  used  by  the 
Roman  jurist.s.  is  soniewhal  peculiar,  nnd  open  lo 
objpciion. 

'!'he  potestas  which  a  Roman  father  had  over  hh 
children  being  a  jus  or  legal  right,  there  hence  aioae 
UuMbatinetionof  persons  into  those  who  are  jiii  and 
those  who  are  alieni  juris.  All  the  rights  of  such 
persons  severally  are  rcpresenlcd  hy  the  rollective 
phrase  "jus  person  a  rum/*  or  that  division  of  the 
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rhole  matter  of  jas  which  treats  of  the  status  of 
in  other  words,  the  law  of  persons. 

This  leads  to  thm  mention  of  another  dinsion  of 
the  mailer  of  law  which  appears  among  the  Roman 
jnrista,  namely,  the  law  uf  persons ;  the  law  of 
things,  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  "jut  qitod 
Md  res  ptTtinet ;"  and  the  law  of  actions,  '*/«»  fuod 
ad  actwniM  prrtinet."*  In  his  first  book  Gains  treats 
of  the  law  of  persons,  in  the  fourth  he  treats  of  the 
Jaw  of  actions,  and,  aoronlingly.  the  sfi-onct  and 
third  contain  the  law  of  things,  to  express  which  he 
does  nut  use  a  phraseology  analof^ous  to  that  of 
"jus  [H:TBonarum."  but  he  aays  be  will  treat  De 
Kehus.  This  division  of  the  *'jm*  qnod  ad  acinmcs 
prrtinet*'  is  explained  in  the  article  Actio. 

The  adjective  jujitum  ofitn  occurs  in  the  I-alin 
writers  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  consistent 
with  jus  or  law,  or  is  not  contrary  to  law.  Ttiua  it 
is  a  justum  (legal)  ntatrimonium  if  there  is  connu- 
bium  t)etwcen  tlie  two  parlies  to  the  marriage. 
The  wonl  juslum  has  many  varieties  of  ineaninji, 

I  Which  may  generally  be  derired,  without  much  dif- 
:ulty,  from  the  mcrtnincs  of;us. 
Jus  la  opposefl  to  judiriiim.  and  a  thing  was  said 
lo  be  done  in  jure  or  in  judicio.  according  as  it  was 
done  before  the  magistratus  or  before  a  judex. 
{Vid.  Jl-oicium.)  Thus  all  matters  of  legal  ques- 
tion were  said  lo  be  done  "  aut  ad  pojmlum,  aut  in 
jure,  aut  ad  pidtcem"''  Jus.  in  the  sense  of  the 
place  "  in  quo  jus  reddilur,*'  is  only  an  application  of 
the  name  uf  what  is  done  to  the  place  in  which  il  la 
done.  The  expression  jusdicere  is  explained  under 
Jurisdictio.  There  are  other  meanings  of  jus,  I>ui 
they  arc  unimportant,  or  may  be  deduced  from  what 
is  here  said. 

JUS  jELlA'NtIM  was  a  compilation  by  Sextus 
£Uu&  Psitos,  surnatned  Calus,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  193.'  and  who  is  called  by  his  contemporary 
Knniiis  "  tgrtgie  cordatus  Aorao."  He  is  also  fre- 
ijiiently  mentioned  with  praise  by  Cicero.*  The 
Jus  .£luinum,  also  called  fripertita,  contained  ihe 
laivs  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  an  interprelatio,  and 
Llie  legia  nctioncs.  Tliis  work  existed  in  the  time 
of  P(im[>nniiis  *  Cicero  also  speaks  of  some  rom- 
menlarij  by  .Eljus.' 

JITS  APPUCATIO'MS.  {Vid.  BxsitMUKST, 
RoMAM.  p  137.) 
JUS  CIVI'LE.  (Vid.Jvt.) 
JUS  CIVILE  FLAVIA'NUM.  Appius  Claudius 
Cepcus,  who  was  censor  B  C.  312,  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  a  book  of  aelionos  or  forms  of  procedure, 
which  his  clerk  Cn.  Flaviua  made  public'  Accord- 
ing to  one  story r"  Flavius  surreptitiously  obtained 
possession  of  the  lK;uk  of  Appius,  aitd  wae  reward- 
ed by  the  people  fur  his  services  by  being  made  tri- 
hunus  plebis  and  curule  Kdile.  The  tlfuci  of  this 
publication  was  lo  extend  the  knowledge  and  the 
practice  of  the  law  tu  the  plelieians,  and  to  separate 
the  lu^civile  from  the  jus  pontificium. 

JUS    CIVILE    PAPIRIA'NUM   or    PAPISIA'- 
NUM  was  a  compilation  of  the  leges  regiae,  or  laws 
passed  m  the  kingly  period  of  Rome.    This  compi- 
lation was  commented  on  by  Granius  Kiaccus  in 
ttte  time  of  JuUus  Ciesar,*  lo  which  oireumstancc 
we  pr(rf»ahty  owe  the  preser\'alion  nf  existing  frag- 
^isentsof  the  leges  rcgiie.    There  is  great  doubt  as 
HBo  the  exact  character  of  this  compilation  of  Papir- 
^^Ru.  and  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  made.     Even 
^V  Ite  Jame  of  the  compiler  is  not  quite  certain,  as  he 
^V  is  TKTknisly  called  Caius,  Sextus,  and  Puhlius.    'llie 
^B    taA  aotwe  of  the  fragmonta  of  tlie  leges  regis  is  by 
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DirVsen,  in  his  "  Vertuchn  rur  Kritik  wU 
gung  der  QueUen  des  Romitekefi  Reehl*:'    Swilll^ 
Zimmem.  Genthchte  dtt  Rom.  Prtvatrrckst. 
JUS  GENTILI'TriTM.     (Tii  G«!fs.) 
JUS  GENTIUM.     (  Vid,  Jc.  ) 
JUS  HONORARa'M.     (Vid.  Emcrrw.  p. 
JUS  ITA'LICUM.     (  Vid.  Covostt,  p  2«l.l 
JUS  LATH      {Vid.  Cirrr**.  L*Ti»m«  1       j 
JUS  LIBEROHUM.    (Kii  Jru*  n-Pxruft^ 
PXK   Lex.  p  557.) 
JUS  PONTIFI'CRTM.     (Virf.  Jrs.  p 
JUS  PU'BLICinvt.  PRIVATt^l     r< 
561.) 
JUS  QUIRITIUM      (VU  Cittt**,  Jci) 
JUS  RESPONDENDI.    (Firf.  Jti»rtco»>n.i 
JUS  ViHWnO.  IN      (Vtd   Actio,  p  19) 
JUSJURANDUM.     (Vid.  Oath  ) 
JUSJURANDUM  CALU'MNL*:.     {Va,C>^ 

NIA.) 

•JUSQUTAMUS.  a  comiplion  from  Hj 

which  spp 
JUSTA  FUNERA.     (Vid.  Fows.  p.  45».) 
JUSTINIANETJS  CODEX.     (Vtd  Copci 
nvi\Atizv9.) 

JUSTITIUM     (Vid  FvsvB,  p.  4fi2) 
JUSSU.  QU'OI).  ACTIO,  is  a  prrlOTiiTT 
which  a  man  had  agninst  a  father  or  m 
slave  (domtnu.t),  if  a  filiiisfamilias  or  n 
entered  into  any  contract  at  the  bidiliog 
the  father  or  master,  for  the  full  amount  of  l 
ler  in  dispute      He  who  thus  contracted  wit 
iusfamihas  or  a  slave,  was  not  considered 
with  them  on  their  own  credit,  hut  on  ihati 
father  or  master.    This  actio  is  classed  by 
with  the  exercitiiria  and  institoria.* 

•lYNX  or  YUNX  (ivjf),  a  specie*  of 
Wryneck,  or  Yunz  torpitlla,  L.     It  is  a  birf 
size  of  a  lark,  brown  above,  and  prettily 
with  liule  binckish  waves,  and  longitudiiw 
and  black  rHicuIalions  ;  whitish  stnped  ac 
black  underneath.    "  The  Wryneck,"  obsen 
fith,'  "  derives  its  name  from  a  singular  hthll 
of  turning  its  head  towards  the  backhand'  * 
eyes:  this  movement  appears  to  be  the 
surprise,  terror,  or  aBlontshment  at  the  ii| 
soHie  novel  object.     It  is  also  an  efTort  vl 
bird  appears  to  mukc  to  disengage  itself  wl 
held  ;  but  as  it  executes  it  equaUy  in  a  slate 
erty.  and  as  the  young,  even  in  the  neat,  hiw* 
same  hahtt,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  iV. 
a  peculiar  conformation-    Tliis  species  (•: 
out  being  numerous,  is  extended  thrmigli 
Tope  from  Greece  to  Lapland." — The  hr 
hristed  in  the  magical  incantaiinns  of  m.; 
entrails,  or  the  bird  itself,  being  attachctl  lu  jV>w 
of  braxFo  wheel,  which  was  made  to  revolve 
the  charm  was  sung.     In  one  of  the  Idyls  oi' 
ocritus.  a  female  adopts  this  as  one  of  the : 
recalling  the  affections  of  a  faitlilcss  lover, 
lynx  was  for  a  time  erroneously  confounded 
species  of  Mvtacilfa,  or  Wagtail,  upon  tlie  dt 
authority  of  the  Etymologicon  Slagnnm,  and 
of  the  scholiasts.    The  description  ol'the  it^c.iH'' 
ever,  by  Tzclzcs  applies  very  well  to  ihr  *'  "-*"■' 
The  German  lexicographers  also  set  dov 
JtfAa/a,  or  Wryneck,  as  the  luj-f  of  the  (i 
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LA'BARUM.     (Tirf.  Siaxi  Militasu.) 

•LABRAX  (Xu6pa^\  a  8(»ecies  of  Fish,  tl«  Bl 

or  Sea  Perch,  Ihe  Perca.  labrax  of  Lmnarus,  or  J 
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i^viu  of  Covier.    Some  or  ihe  commcncalors 
Ute  I'lauics,  obsen'ea  Adams,  refer  the  Lupus 
llic  Ptkc,  but  Rondelct  la  al  great  pains  to  ills-  , 
DTc  tb:«  opinion.*  j 

LAaVRINTHUS  (?^vfHv$ot).    This  word  ap-  ! 
■fe  to  be  of  Greek  orijjfiii,  and  not  of  Egyptiao,  as  ' 
nmorallf  bcon  supposed ;  it  ia  probably  a  do- 
Sttii'  form  uf  ^tiCipo^,  and  eiyniologically  con- 
I'ted  wiih  AaL'poi.     Accordingly,  lhn  proper  defi- 
^  of  UbyrinlbUB  is  a  large  and  coiiipliciiled  sub-  ; 
■Beoiia  CAvero.  with  nunierous  and  intricate  pas- 
Kaiiniiar  to  tbose  of  a  mine.'    Henee  tlie  cav-  ' 
bnear  Nauplia  if  \rgolis  were  called  labyrinths  ' 
id  ihi3  Lft,  indeed,  the  characteristic  feature  of  aU 
t  structures  to  which  tlie  ancients  apply  the  name 
lynntb,  for  they  are  always  described  as  cither 
Urely  or  parttaily  under  ground. 
The  carUeat  and  most  renowned  labyrinth  was 
tt  o(  Egypt,  which  lay  beyond  Lake  Mtcns,  at  a  i 
ttrtdistaJice  from  the  City  of  Crocoddcs  (Arsinoe), 
the  province  now  caUcd  Faiouiia.     Hcrudotus* 
Bribes  its  construclion  to  the  dodccarchs  (about 
DB.C  ).  and  Mda*  to  Pj»aiiimctichu:i  alone.    Uul 
1)a  anil  more  probable  accounts  refer  its  construe-  j 
|o  tu  a  much  earlier  agc.^    'I'hia  cdiflce>  which  in  | 
temkiiT-  pvpn  excelled  the  Pyramids,  is  described 
'■-us  and  Pliny.'    It  had  3000  aparlments, 
•ground,  and  ihe  same  number  above  it,  , 
lole  was  surrounded  by  ;i  wall.     Jt  was  , 
i>  courts,  each  of  which  was  surroundeil  , 
;  .  .    .^des  of  white  marble.    At  Uip  lime  of  Di-  \ 
and  of  Plmy  the  Egyptian  labyrmtb  was  still  i 
BuUthe  ruins  which  modern  travellers  de- 1 
AS  relics  of  the  ancient  labynnUi,  as  well  as 
IjUce  where  ihcy  saw  ihemf  do  not  agrco  with 
we  kiiuw  frum  ihc  best  anciiMit  authorities 
ttDg  its  archileclure  and  its  site."     'ihe  pur- 
rhich  Ibis  labyrinth  was  intended  to  serve 
be  matter  of  conjecture.    It  has  been  sup- 
by  lomo  writers  that  the  whole  arrangement 
pdiftce  was  a  symbolical  repr<rHentat:aa  of 
'Ipdiac  and  the  solar  system.     Herodotus,  who 
the  upper  part  of  this  labyrinth,  and  went 
rouih  it.  was  not  permitted  by  the  kee[iors  to  en 
■t  liif  <:ititerraaeous  part,  and  he  was  told  hy  Ihcm 
.'.ere  buried  ttic  kings  by  whom  the  taby* 
ren  buUt,  and  tlie  sacred  crucodilea. 
ond  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
:  Crete,  in  the  neighbuurhiiuJ  uf  L'nossus : 
■vuitiu.t  was  said  to  have  built  it  aClcr  Ltte  model 
lltn  Egyptian,  and  at  the  coiuiuand  of  Kiiii;  Mi- 
lk'   This  labyrinth  is  said  to  have  Ejccn  only  one 
ludrtdth  part  the  size  of  the  Egyptian,  and  to  have 
^n  the  habitation  of  the  monster  Minotaurus     Al- 
•  Cretan  labyrinth  ia  very  frequet;lly  men- 
■mcient  authors,  yet  none  of  Ibem  speaks 
u  a*  an  eycwiiDcss ;  and  Diodorus  and  Plmy  ex- 
l^iljr  state  that  not  a  trace  ol  it  was  to  be  ecen  in 
■r  (lays.     These  circumatanccs,  together  with 
ihapottaibility  ofaccounling  for  the  objects  which 
ISRtUn  king  could  have  had  in  view  in  raising 
Db  a  building,  have  induced  ahuost  all  modern 
rilrr»  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Cre- 
ft  labyrinlb.     This  opiniun  is  not  only  supported 
*icHne  testimonieji  uf  the  ancients  themselves,  hut 
t\u-  !>*^ijliar  nature  of  suiue  parts  of  the  island 
The  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magn. 
■  rctun  l.ihyrinth  "  a  mountain  with  a  eav- 
At"  atid  Eustathius**  rails  it  "a  subterraneous 
Sera  ;**  and  similar  statements  arc  made  by  eev- 
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era!  other  writers  quoted  by  Meursina.'  Such  largf 
caverns  actually  exist  m  some  parts  of  Crete,  e^pe 
cially  in  the  neighbourhood  uf  the  ancient  town  (il 
Gorlys  ;  and  it  was  probably  some  such  cavern  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus  that  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  a  labyrinth  built  in  Ihe  reign  of  Minos.* 

A  third  labyrinth,  the  constrnctton  of  which  be- 
longs tu  a  more  historical  age,  was  that  in  the  isl- 
and of  Lenmos.  It  was  cummenced  by  Smilis,  an 
.Eginetan  architect,  and  cuinpleted  by  Khacus  nnd 
Diudorus  of  Samoa,  about  the  lime  of  the  liraiOlym* 
piad*  It  was  in  its  construction  similar  to  the 
Egyptian,  and  was  only  distinguished  from  it  by  a 
greater  numlier  uf  columns.  Kemoins  of  it  were 
Mill  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  It  is  uncertam 
whether  this  labyrinth  was  intended  as  a  temple  ui' 
the  Cabiri.  or  whether  it  had  any  connexion  wiUi 
the  art  of  mining.* 

Samos  had  hkewise  a  labyriDthf  which  was  built 
by  Theodoras,  the  same  who  assisted  in  building 
that  of  Loiiinos;  but  no  particulars  are  known* 

I«istly.  we  have  to  mention  a  fabulous  edifice  in 
Etruria,  to  which  Plmy  applies  lln^  name  of  laby- 
rinth. Il  is  dt^acnbcd  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clusium,  atid  as  the  tomb  of  Lar  Ponsenna.  But 
no  writer  says  that  he  ever  saw  it,  or  remains  of 
il ;  and  Pliny,  who  thought  the  description  which 
he  found  of  il  too  fabulous,  did  not  venture  to  give 
it  in  his  own  words,  but  quoted  those  of  Varro,  who 
had  probably  taken  the  account  from  Uie  popular 
stories  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  It  was  saiil 
to  have  been  built  partly  under  and  partly  above 
ground,  whence  the  name  labyrinth  is  correctly  ap* 
plied  to  It.  But  a  building  Itke  this,  says  Niebuhr." 
is  absolutely  impusaiblc,  and  belongs  to  Uie  Arabian 
Mghts. 

L.AHKl'M.     {Vid.  Baths,) 

*LABKUSCA,  ilie  wUd  Vine,  the  o^ireXof  uypia 
of  the  Greeks.  "  The  Lahnuai,  or  wild  Vine  of  the 
ancients,"  remarks  Martyn,  "did  not  probably  dif- 
fer specifically  from  that  which  was  cultivated. 
Pliny  infonDB  us  that  the  grapes  of  the  Lcbrutca  were 
gathered  iH'fore  tlie  llowera  wore  gone  ofl",  dried  in 
Ihe  shade  upon  linen  cloths,  nnd  l»id  up  in  casks; 
that  the  best  sort  came  from  Parapolamin,  the  next 
from  Antiocn  and  I;aodieea.  and  the  third  from  the 
mountams  of  Media  ;  that  this  last  was  the  Uttest 
for  medical  uses  ;  that  some,  however,  preferred 
the  kind  which  grew  in  Cyprus;  that  the  African 
sort  was  used  only  in  medicine,  and  was  called  tmoj* 
sans,  and  thai  the  white  was  better  than  the  black, 
and  that  it  was  called  ananthe.  In  another  place 
he  tells  us  that  the  Labrutca  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
ampefot  agria;  that  it  has  thick  and  whitish  leaves, 
is  jointed,  has  a  chapped  bark,  and  bears  red  her- 
rics.  From  thejte  and  other  authorities,  we  may 
venture  to  atUrm  that  the  Lahrvaca  is  a  re^l  vine, 
running  wild,   without  any  culture.'     {Vtd.   Au- 

FEL08.) 

LACERNA  C/idi/rfOof,  fiav&(>ri)  was  a  cloak  worn 
by  the  Romans  over  the  toga,  whence  it  Is  called 
by  Juvenal  "  munimenlum  togee."'  It  differed  frctm 
the  pa:nuJa  in  being  an  open  garment  like  the  Greek 
palhuiii,  and  fastened  on  the  ri^hi  shoulder  by 
means  of  a  buckle  {fibula),  whereas  the  psnula  was 
what  is  called  a  vexhmtntum  c/aB«um,  with  an  opeih 
ing  for  the  head.  ( KiV.  P*hbla.)  The  I^cerna 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used  in  the  army,* 
but  in  the  lime  of  Cicero  was  not  usually  worn  in 
the  city."  It  soon  afterwanl,  however,  becamt 
quite  common  at  Rome,  as  we  team  from  Sueloni- 


1.  (CtcU,  p.  67  and  69.}  — 9.  (Sre  Walnils'i  TnTcla,  n.  tOJ, 
Ac— HOckh.  Kreta,  i  .  p.  flO,  &c.)— 3.  fPhn.,  I.  c.)— I.  [Wckit* 
•r,  M*nh\\.  Tnl  ,  I.  c,)-5  (Ptin.,  II.  N  ,  ujit.,  fi.>— <I.  [Ui«. 
of  Rome,  1  .  p  ISCI.  ftote  405.)— 7.  (ad  Vinr.,  Eclof.,  t.,  7  •— fl 
(IS,  S8.}— 0- (Patorr.,  li.,  70,  611.— Ovid.  FMt.u.,740r  '  f„ 
'  IV.,  iM.,  19)— 10.  (Cic,  Philip.,  ii.,  3C.> 
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01.  wIjo  Kays*  that  Augustus,  seeing  one  day  z  great 
nuint>cr  of  citizens  bel'ure  his  tribunal  diessud  in 
the  lacerna,  which  wms  romnionly  of  a  dark  roloiir 
{fuUait),  repeated  with  indignation  the  Jine  of  Virgil, 

**  Romano*  rerun  domino*,  genUnuiue  togaiam^" 

and  gave  orders  that  the  aediles  fthouM  henceforth  al- 
tuw  no  one  to  be  in  the  Forum  or  circns  in  that  dre»s. 

Most  |)er»onB  aeem  to  have  carried  a  lacerna  or 
pvniila  with  them  when  they  attended  the  public 
gamca,  to  protect  tUein  from  the  cold  or  rain ;'  and 
thus  we  are  told  that  the  equitca  used  to  stand  up 
at  ihc  enlranee  uf  Claudius,  and  lay  aside  their  la-  [ 
cernie.*  I 

The  lacerna  was  usually,  as  already  remarked,  of 
a  dark  colour  (/«««  cotorc**),  and  was  frequently  | 
made  of  ihn  dark  wool  of  the  Bsetic  sheep  {Baiieic^ 
Uctrnit'),  It  was,  however,  Mimelimea  dyed  with 
tlio  Tyrian  purple  and  with  other  coloara,'  Mar- 
tial' apeaks  of  laeeruee  of  the  former  kind,  which 
cost  aa  much  as  lO.OOU  sesterces.  When  the  em- 
peror was  expected  at  the  public  games,  it  woa  the 
practice  td  wear  wtiite  lacernffi  only* 

The  lacerna  was  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
bead  for  the  purpose  of  concealment ;  *  but  a  ciuutlu* 
or  cowl  was  generally  used  for  that  pur|K)sc,  which 
appears  to  have  been  frpquently  attached  to  the  la- 
rerna,  and  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  dress." 

{Vid.  GUCL'LLUU.) 

•LACKKTA.ltie  Lizard.  (KiiAscALABOTaBand 
Sacia.) 

LACINI^^f),  the  angular  extremities  of  the  toga, 
one  of  which  was  brought  round  over  the  left  shoul- 
der. It  was  generally  lucked  into  the  girdle,  but 
•ometimea  was  allowed  to  hang  down  loose.  Plau- 
tus"  mdicates  that  it  occasinnally  served  for  a  pock- 
el-liaodkcrchief  {Ac  in  cdcpoi  «wm«  laaniam  atque 
ah»ierffe  sudtrrem  (tin).  Velleius  Talerculus"  repre- 
sents Scipto  Nnsiea  as  wrapping  the  lacinta  of  his 
toga  round  his  left  nrm  for  a  shic-lil"  before  he  rush- 
ed upon  Tibrriua  Liracehus;  while,  according  to 
Servius.'*  the  cinelus  gabinus  was  formed  hy  gird- 
ing the  toga  tigh  t  round  ihc  body  by  one  of  ita  tacin- 
ie,  or  loose  ends.  These  expressions  are  quite  Ir- 
reconcilable With  the  opinion  ai  Ferrarius  and  oth- 
ers, that  the  laeinia  was  the  lower  border  or  skirt 
of  the  toga,  while  all  the  passages  adduced  by  ihcm 
admit  of  easy  explanation  according  to  tho  above 
view.  The  lacinia  was  undoubtedly  permitted  by 
some  to  sweep  the  ground,  especially  by  such  as 
wore  their  garments  loosely.  Thus  Macrobius'* 
remarks  upon  one  of  Cicero's  witticisms,  '*JocutuM 
IN  Ca»drem  quia  ita  jfnmngcbaitir,  ut  trahcndo  iacini' 
am  Ttlut  moths  incedrrct"  which  corrcsptjnds  with 
the  well-known  camion  of  Sulla  addressed  to  Pom- 
pey,**Ctfre  tittt  lUum  puerum  malepracinetum;'*  and 
Suetonius  tells  how  the  EmixfrorCaius,  being  filled 
With  jealousy  on  aecmmt  of  ihc  plaudits  lavished  on 
a  gladiator,  hurried  out  of  llie  ilieatre  in  sucti  basic, 
"Hi  calcata  Ueinia  toga  prureps  per  gradus  tret:' 
Moreover,  the  secondary  and  figurative  meaning 
of  the  word,  namely,  a  rag.^*  a  narrmc  ntck  of  tand,^'' 
Che  potnt  of  a  traf^*  the  excreacencea  which  hang  down 
from  the  neek  of  a  thc-gocU,^*  «Stc.,  accord  perfectly 
with  the  idea  of  the  angular  eitremttif  of  a  piece  uf 
doth,  but  can  scarcely  be  connected  naturally  with 
the  notion  of  a  border  or  »kirt 

The  corresponding  Greek  tenti  was  KpuaireAov, 
and  perhaps  vTtpiyiov  (Pollux  considers  these  sy- 

1.  (OoUv-,  40.)— S-  (Dino  Cus.,  Ivii.,  13.)—^.  (Sovt.,  Clatiil., 
•.)—«.  (Mart.,!.,  »;,9.)-i.  tu».t33)-«-(J"  ,  L.irT.— Mart., 
U  e7.)-7.  (Tiii..  I0.)-8.  (M«rt.,  ir..  2.-1.1..  »ir..  137.)— tf. 
(Bur.,  SM.,  U..  tu,  W.J-10.  tM»rt.,  »i».,  ISO,  IS3.— Kirf.  flec- 
Ur*!  Galltt*.  il..  ^  «.  Ac.)- tl.  {M«(rr..  I.,  ii..  16.1— 19.  (ii., 
J.I-I3.  (Compw  VJ.  Mm.,  til.,  h  .  I7.)-H.  M  V,rr,  JfiB., 
»ii.,  flia-]-irrs»l.,  Um  J.)-10.  (Wio..  n  N..  jux.,7.)— 17. 
(Plm.,  h!  N..  y\  ».*-18.  (Hi*-.  U-  N-.  "••  ».>-IO-  ("'« . 
H  N.,vui.,ftO.) 
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nonymous);  and,  accordingly,  Plutar'V^'  ?r,.'.  *., 
an'  employ  the  Ibrmer  iu  oanatin. 
Scipio  alluded  to  above,  with  this  <: 
ever,  that  they  describe  him  as  tbroHnig 
neAov  roi"  Ifiariov  over  his  head  instead  irf  iwe 
it  round  his  anit. 

L.\CO'MCUM.    (Kirf.  Baths,  pages   lU,  || 
150.) 
LACTA'KIUS.     ( Vid.  Pistok  ) 
•LACTUCA  {^piAa^.  lettuce.    Accord 
PUny,'  (he  Greeks  made  Ihred  species  of  th^j 
one  with  a  briiad  stem  (laitcauiis),  anotbfl 
round  stem  {rotiuidicauhM},  and  the  thin) 
Laconicou,  in  Latin  lessHe.    The  Mem  oftlMJ 
kind  was  so  broad,  that,  as  we  are  infor 
same  authority,  who  copies  in  this  from 
tiis,  the  gates  of  kitchen-gardens  i<itiitJ4, 
were  wont,  to  be  made  of  them.     No  nrirtf' 
lettuce,  at  the  present  day.  offers  a  stem  of  i 
size  as  this.    The  second  kind,  namely,  tbl 
round  stem,  cannot  lie  cited  as  a  diMincCl 
since  every  species  of  lettuce  with  which'' 
acquainted   has  a  stem  of  this  kind.    TWl 
kind,  or  Laconicon,  obtained  its  I^tin  Ras»'j 
from  its  having  hardly  any  stem,  and  bet 
fore,  OS  it  were,  seated  on  the  ground. 
makes  it  to  have  been  the  Head  Lettace  (1 
tiik).    Another  Greek  name  for  this  kiad  ii^ 
si7^ov.     The  ancients  also  distinguished 
different  kinds  of  leiluce  hy  their  eolouri 
of  sowing.     Thus  the  kind  called  mgra  (i 
Summer  Endive)  was  sown  in  January;  Ifcf^ 
or  alba^  in  March  ;  the  ntbenie*  in  Apnl,  &x. 
had  also  the  Cfippadocian,  the  Greek,  and 
orher  species.    Martial  applies  to  the 
Lettuce  the  epithet  of  vtkx.     'I'iie  ancients' 
iiuaintcd  with  Ihc  narcotic  properties  of  ihel 
Cialen*  informs  us  that  he  frequently  found i 
feels  resulting  froQi  its  use,  and  Dioscoridea' 
mends  both  the  domesiicctted  and  the  vM 
with  the  same  view.     The  calming  eflTectlcf] 
juice  of  the  cultivated  lettuce  is  aeknowledMti 
by  moiterii  praclitioners.     A  writer  quoted  dt  hi 
nceus'  ascribes  to  the  I.*ttuce  anti-aphrodtsiac 
itics.     It  was  also  believed,  from  its  aflurdni| 
little  nourishment,  to  be  a  very  good  article  uf/ 
fur  the  sick  and  those  who  retjuired  a  lov 
We  have  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  Ci 
terrn  -dpl^a^,  as  corresponding  to  the  l.alin 
hul  "lipiiaKivTi  and  ^pi6uKtvof  were  al.'^o  einplfl 
Accord  inij  to  Nicandcr,  the  Lettuce,  undertliel 
of  which  Adonis  was  concealed  wiien  he 
by  the  boar,  was  called  by  the  inliabitanta  i 
Brinthis. — According  to  Adams,  thr  ^pi^c 
Bioscurides  would  seem  to  he  the  Lactuca 
Garden  Lettuce.      The   dpi6a^  uypia   is  h« 
Sprengel  to  be  the  LacOua  rirosa.     So.  again, 
regard  to  the  term  ^pn^iKivi},  Stackhouse  ack( 
edges  this  also  to  be  the  Lactuca  satira 
der,"  says  Adams,  "  thinks  that  the  learned 
who  refer  the  ^pida^  and  ^piJiaxivij  to  the 
do  not  seem  to  hav«  distinguished  correctly^ 
tf/)/da^  being  rather  referable  in  the  Cichanumi 
na.     I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  discovwl 
what  ground  he  founds  this  opimou."' 

L.\Cli'NAK.     (Vid,  Uoeaa.  Rohah.  p.  5»1 
♦LAETANUM  {Udavov).     "All  agree." 
Adams,  "  that  this  is  the  product  of  the  in 
is,  either  of  the  CtxtHx  Cntictm  or  C. 
is  a  soft  reain,  still  much  used  hy  the  Gi 
as  a  perfume,  and  is  now  procured  from 
scraping  il  with   leathern  thongs.     Al 


I.  (Gracch.,  19.)— 9.  (Dell.  Ctv.,  i..  lA)— 3.  (H.M. 
4.  fFlvni  ClkMicn,  p.  lUJ.j-A.  (Do  ff.  Alim..  A.«Ol>- 
W.)-7.  (?*•  md  PLn.,  L  c-TiwopteMt.,  U.P^i,Vti 
— Uiaaoor..  li.,  IS).) 
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d  appear  lh.it  it  was  collected  from  (he  beards 
ats  ihAt  browsed  upon  it.  'I'Uc  Cistus  is  now 
cntly  cultivated  in  this  country  as  an  orna- 
rtl  shrtih." 

KN A.  the  same,  word  with  tlm  Greek  ^Xoird, 
adieally  conticoted  willi  au;i-i'i?.  /ana,  &.v. 

t signifies,  put\if'r\y,  a  woollen  cloak,  the  clolh 
:b  was  twice  (tie  ordinary  Ibickness  (dua- 
rarum  initar^),  and  Iberelbre  tenned  duplex,^ 
|y  upon  buih  sides.'  worn  over  the  pallium  or 
pga  for  the  sake  of  wnrtnlh*     Hence  persons 
d  a  Utna  with  them  when  they  went  out  to 
;*  and  ilie  rich  man  in  Juvenal,  who  walks 
at  nij^ht  escorted  by  a  train  of  slaves  and 
on  his  way  by  flambeaux,  is  wrapped  in  a 
hern* 

robe  of  state,  forming,  it  is  said,  in  ancient 
part  of  the  kinf^ly  dress.^ 
ae  flamines  ortered  sacrifice  in  a  Icna  which 
tened  round  Ihe  throat  by  a  clasp,  nnj  in 
s  of  the  diabs,  was  woven  by  the  bands  of 
linica' 

later  llmcs  the  Itena  seems,  to  a  certain  ex- 

have  been  worn  as  a  substitute  fur  the  loga> 

courtly  bard  in  Perseus'  is  introduced  re- 

hts  fashionable  liiys  with  a  viulet-culoured 

iver  his  shoulders,  and  we  gather  from  Ju- 

ihat  it  was  an  ordmary  article  of  dress 

tho  poorer  classes.'* 

aoius  defines  it  to  be  ^*vcstimcnium  miUtart 
omnia  T*tx(imen(a  tumiturt*  but  quotes  no 
ity  except  Virgil.,  ^n.,  iv  ,  263. 
dOTUS  (/.ayuffwf).  a  species  of  Bird,  which 
r  takes  to  he  the  White  Partridge  of  Savoy. 
nts  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
ted  with  the  Tctraty  Laao^u*^  L.,  or 
s  it  is  confined  to  the  Alpine  regions 
orth.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Trail  sugcested  to 
name  was  appli^  to  various  sorts  of  Groiisc, 
all  have  hairy  feet."" 
II.  A  plant,  which  Adams  suggests  may  have 
the  /a>'JTi'j>flf  of  Hipp^jcrates.  The  same 
y  follows  Valerius  Cordus  and  Fuchaius  in 
it  to  the  Tn/oitum  arvf.nse,  or  Field-clo- 

(yPYRUS  (Aaytiirvpoc),  probably  Field  cb- 
bach,  however,  holds  the  XayuKvpo^  to 
ItOigurvs  oeatu*. 
OS  (?.o;'(jf ).  the  Hare,  or  Leput  timi'lux,  L. 
a£  OAA.VrriOS  {?.ayu^  i5a:iarriOf),  a  fish 
cous  order,  the  Apli/sia  dtpilanv.  Dr. 
of  it,  "'Hie  Aplasia  has  been  known 
of  superstition  under  the  name  of  the 
Jtc."  llie  superstitions  here  referred 
Ihose  described  by  Pliny,  as  Adams  thinks. 
ahorse  is  represented  by  Nicander  as  an  ac- 
n.  and  by  Dioscorides  as  a  depilatory. 
properties,  as  Adams  remarks,  are  certainly 
ginary.  The  Apli/tia  is  described  by  nat- 
89  having  the  head  supported  by  a  neck 
less  long;  two  superior  tentai'ula,  cxcava- 
Ihe  ears  of  a  quadru[>ed.  wilt;  Lwu  flattened 
Ihe  edge  of  the  lower  lip  ;  the  eyes  are  be- 
Ihfi  former ;  the  gdia  are  on  the  hack,  and 
of  highly  complicated  lamelltv,  attached  to 
mrmhranous  jjedicle,  aud  covered  by  a  small 
loous  mantle,  in  the  thickness  of  which  is  a 
horny  shell,  A.c.'* 


I  •!!.  A  fish  of  a  very  difTerent  kim)"  from  the  pi» 
ceding.  Schneider  supposes  it  some  species  of  tha 
Diodon  or  Tctraodon} 

•LAM'IA  (Aa/i('o),  a  specici  uf  Fish,  called  in 
Knglish  Ihe  While  Shark,  In  French  Re(ju\n,  and' 
answering  to  the  Sfjualua  Carchana^,  L  ,  or  Carck^ 
nas  Tulgans,  Cuvier.  It  is  the  same  with  the  KVij¥ 
^a/MTTio^  of  iElian.  and  the  ndfxapoc  kHuv  of  hy- 
cophron." 

LAMPADEPHORTA  (Aa^rraJir^pm).  toreh-bcar- 
ins  (as  Herodotus  calls  it),  or  TMfiTradrjdpofiioy  forck- 
rtuc  (as  some  lexicographers),  also  hui7Ta6ovxo^ 
aywi',  and  often  simply  ?.au7rdc,  was  a  game  com- 
mon, no  doubt,  throughout  Greece ;  for  though  all 
we  know  concerning  it  belongs  to  Athens,  yet  wo 
hear  of  it  at  Corinth.  Pergamus,  and  '/erinthos  ;* 
and  a  coin  in  Mionnet,  with  a  Aa/in-uf  on  it.  which 
is  copied  below,  bears  the  legend  'A^^txoAiTwy. 

At  Athens  wd  know  of  five  celebrations  of  this 
game:  one  to  Promethens  at  the  Promelheia.*  a 
second  to  Athena  at  the  Panathenrea'  (probably  the 
greater  Panathensa) ;  a  third  to  Hephaistos  at  Itie 
Hephaisteia*  (the  ceremony  at  the  Apaturia  was 
different) ;  a  fourth  u>  Pan  ;'  a  fifth  to  the  Thracian 
Artemis  or  Bendis.*  The  three  former  are  of  un- 
known antiquity ;  the  fourth  was  introduced  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Mamlhon,  the  last  in  the  time 
of  Socrates. 

The  race  was  usually  run  on  foot,  horses  beinj^ 
first  used  in  the  timeof  Socrates ;"  sometimes,  also, 
at  nigliL."  The  preparation  for  it  was  a  principal 
branch  of  the  yvfivaoinpx^^^  so  much  so,  indeed,  in 
later  times,  that  MfiTrai^apxia  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  j-v/iyofffop^-Za.'*  ThtJ 
gymnasiarch  had  to  provide  the  Tutpna^,  which  was 
a  camUcstick  with  a  kind  of  shield  set  at  the  bottom 
of  the  socket,  so  as  lo  shelter  the  flame  of  the  can- 
dle, as  is  seen  in  the  following  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  coin  in  Mionnet"  He 
bad  also  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  the  runners,  which 
was  of  no  slight  consequence, 
for  tho  race  was  evidently  a 
severe  one,"  with  other  ex- 
penses, which,  on  the  wholt\ 
were  verj'  heavy,  so  that  Isie- 
us^*  classes  this  office  with  the 
xopjjyia  and  rptijfpap^io.  and  reckons  that  u  had  co» 
him  12  mime.  The  dlscharue  of  this  ofhee  wa* 
called  yvfivaatapxriv  Xa^xrd(5t,"  or  Iv  rale  P.o/irrua* 
yvftvaotapx^lcdaiV  The  victorious  gyninasiiirch 
presented  his  ?.afind^  aa  a  votife  ofTering  (^vddif- 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  7jiftTra^j}6opia,  there  are 
some  things  difficult  to  understand.  The  case 
stands  thus.  We  have  two  accounts,  which  seem 
contradictory.  First,  it  is  represented  as  a  course, 
in  which  a  Xa^urruf  was  carried  from  one  point  to 
another  by  a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  form- 
ed a  successive  link.  The  first,  after  running  a 
certain  distance,  handed  it  to  the  second,  the  sec- 
ond in  like  manner  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  it 
reached  Ihe  point  proposed.  Hence  the  game  la 
used  by  Herodoiua**  as  a  comparison  whereby  to  i^ 
lustrate  the  Persian  a^'yapjiiui;  by  Plato*'  as  a  lively 


D*  Linir.  IaC,  v..  133.  Mflllt-r.)— 9.  (Fi>«tu«,  «.  t. 
Ml  V.rir.,  vEo.,  IV,,  asa.)— 3.  tScM.  ad  Ju*..  ni., 
fMut.,  XIV.,  IM.)— 1.  (Mwt..  viii.,  SB.)— 6.  (Ju».,  ni., 
i  tl*I"t.,  Nwm.,  ".)—«.  (Spnr.  d.1  Viry,,  .«n.,  iv.,  SflS.— 
ft7.>-0.  (I..  M.t-IO.  (».,  130  ;  VII..  73.>— II.  (Bee- 
>ll..  p.  W,}— 19.  {Ailiunft,  Approil..  i.  t.)  — 13.  (Dim- 
17.— Adams.  ApF<'Uii*t  ■-  *•) — I't-  (l>i'»c<jr-.  M.  M.,  ii. 
H  A^il .  41.— rlio.,11.  N.,iz.,46.-Aaam*,  AhkoJ., 


I.  (,£Uan.  U.  A.,  xyi.,  !9.— A(I»m^.  ApprnfJ.,  b.  v.)— 9.  (Arii 
lot.,  n.  A.,  y.,  5.— PUd.,  If.  N.,  IX.,  21  — .Elinn,  N.  A.,  i.,  17.— 
Ailnrns,  Appnd.,  ■.  v.)— 3.  <Bur]()i.  Polit.  Ram.  iif  Attinna,  n., 
II.  310.— Mdllfr.  Miiiarr.  Puliu,  p,  5.)— 4.  (Scbul.  Ad  Ariitdpti.. 
Ran.,  131.— Irtrr,  ap.  HMp.xiat..  b.  t.|— 4.  (Itrrw).,^'*  l^^i  ^M 
II.  cc  )— *.  (Hfrwl.,  *iii.,  W,  anJ  H.  re.)— 7.  (Hcml.,  ri.,  105.)— 
S.  (Plfll.,  Be  Rpp..  p.  3*.  A.)— 9.  {Pint..  1.  c.)— Itf.  (Intorp.  to! 
ad  Lurn>t.,ii.,77,  »p.Wftkefirlil.)-ll.(An«c.t.,Pol..Y.,8.ao.> 
—  H.  (pi.  49,0-13.  (C<}a,par«  Amloph  ,  V*«p .  1903  ;  Run.. 
I0a5.)-14.  (D«  Philocu  h*trd..  n.  02,  «!.»— 13.  (I«»u»,  1.  c.)- 
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anafc  of  uicdssive  gcnerntions  of  men.  as  alao  in 
the  wcllhnown  line  of  LuctpIius,' 

"  Et  guaai  curiore*  viiai  lampada  tradunt.'"* 
And  it  is  said  that  the  art  consisted  in  the  several 
ninners  carrying  the  torch  uiioxlinguished  tlirotigh 
their  re«|)ective  distances,  thuae  whu  let  it  go  out 
losing  aU  share  of  honour.  Now.  if  thia  were  all, 
axirU  f;xp1anal)on  might  ounlcnt  us.  But.  secondly, 
we  arc  plainly  lold  that  it  was  an  u^^i' ;  the  runners 
are  said  ufuXXaaOat  \'  some  are  said  to  have  won 
{vti^v  ?.afiwd>h*) ,  the  scholiast  on  Ansloph,  Kan.,' 
talks  of  royf  vctutovc  rpixovrof,  which  shows  that 
It  must  have  been  a  raci?  between  a  number  of  per- 
sons; the  schohusi  on  the  same  play'  speaks  of 
a4uivai  rove  ipoftia^,  rovf  rp^^^ovrac,  wliioh  shows 
That  a  nnmhor  must  have  started  at  once. 

This  second  acA^oufit  iniplies  comptution.  But  in 
a  chain  of  nmners,  e^ach  of  whnm  handed  the  torch  to 
the  next  man  suceemivel^,  where  could  the  competi- 
tion be  I  One  runner  might  be  said  to  lote — he  who 
let  the  torch  go  out ;  but  w  ho  could  bo  said  to  trin  .' 

We  offer  the  following  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
thia  question.  Suppruc  that  there  were  scterai 
chains  of  runners,  each  of  which  had  to  carry  the 
torch  Ihc  given  distance.  Then  both  conditions 
would  bo  fulfilled.  Tlio  torch  wc»uld  be  luinded 
along  each  chain,  which  would  answer  to  the  first 
condition  of  $vceeMMire  delivery.  That  chain  in 
which  it  travelled  most  quickly  and  soonest  reached 
its  destination  would  be  the  winner,  which  would 
answer  to  the  second  condition,  its  being  a  race 
between  competitors. 

In  conlirmalion  of  this  liypoihrsis,  we  observe  as 
follows :  'ITic  inscription  in  Bdckli,  No.  245,  con- 
eists  of  the  following  lines : 

Evrvx'i^^r  ^raif  ul'  Evrvxtiov^  'ABfiuvevf. 

This  Eutychidcs  was  no  doubt  the  gymnasiarch 
who  won  with  the  hv^i  he  had  tranieU,  just  as 
Andocldes'  talks  of  his  vrviKfjttrvat  7MftrTut)i  asgjTn- 
nasiareh ;  so,  too,  Inscr.  No.  S.50  records  a  like 
ficlory  of  the  tribe  Ceoropis.  Now  wc  know  that 
the  gynmasiarclis  were  chosen  one  from  each  tribe. 
If,  then,  each  one  furnished  a  chainof  Xn/jirutli/^j^KJi, 
there  would  have  bi-rn  ten  (in  later  limes  twelve) 
chains  of  runners.  iVrhaps,  however,  the  gymna- 
■iarchs  were  not  all  *,';illed  on  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice, but  each  once  only  in  the  year,  which  would  al- 
low UB  for  each  of  the  ihree  greater  er  lebralions  (the 
Prometheia,  ranat!una.'a,  and  Hcjihaisleia)  three 
or  four  chains  of  conipetitora.  It  may  be  hero  re- 
marked, that  Inscr.  No,  S'l4  gives  a  list  of  ol  vct- 
K^aavrti  tt/v  Xa/ijrudo,  the  vrtnnert  in  the  lorch'race, 
fourteen  in  number.  AVho  were  these  f  If  tlie 
screrat  links  of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather 
agaiiu^l  analogy  that  they  shotild  he  named.  No 
one  ever  heard  the  names  of  a  chorus;  yet  they 
can  hardly  be  fonrteoii  winning  gjonnasiarchs. 

The  i)i£ir<  of  running  was.  in  these  great  celebra- 
tions, from  the  altar  (tf  the  7Tiroo  Gods  (Prome- 
theus, Athena,  and  Mcphaistos)  in  the  outer  Cera- 
meicUB  to  the  Acropolis,  a  distance  of  near  half  a 
mile.'  That  in  honour  of  Bendus  was  run  in  the 
Peir«ns.' 

The  ori^m  of  these  games  m^ist  be  sought,  we 
think,  in  the  worship  of  the  Tilan  Prometheus. 
The  action  of  carrying  an  unextinguished  light 
from  the  Cerameicus  to  the  Acrop«dis  is  a  lively 
symbol  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Titan  upon 
man,  when  he  bore  rire  from  the  habitations  of  the 
gods  and  bestowed  it  upon  man. 

1.  (ii-.T;.]— S.  (CoqipveslHi  Auct.  Ill  IIoTvan.,  i«^  40.H-3. 
(Pliit.,  R«p.,  I.  e)— 4.  (AnJor.  in  Aldb.,  «d  fin.  —  Coiurare 
BOckh,  In^rr.,  No.  MS,  S44.1-5.  (I.  c.)-«.  (v.,  133  J-7.  {(.  o.) 
-a.  (I'.iwan..  i..  30,  2.-3cU.  hI  Kan.,  10e5.;-9  ,PlK.,  I.  c.) 
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LAPATmnt 

But  ihe  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  fire  soon  pmrt 

the  Olympian  gods  who  presided  orcr  iUnse;  f 
phaistos,  who  taught  men  to  apply  it  to  the  3tttl 
a:id  moulding  of  metal,  and  Athena,  whi  cimrt 
through  the  whole  circle  of  u^ful  and  omaimg 
arts.  To  these  three  gods.  then,  w  ere  Iht^ 
at  first  devoted,  as  the  patrons  of  fire.  .Anil 
ing  to  the  place  it  was  ran  in — the  Ceramei 
Potters'  quarter — we  arc  much  inclined  lo 
Wdckcr's  suggestion,* vix  .that  it  was  the 
or  potters  who  inRtiluted  the  ^MfiKoA'^^opiiL 
na  (as  wo  learn  from  the  Ktpofii^)  was 
goddess  ;  and  wbn  more  tlian  they  wou 
son  to.  be  thankful  for  the  gill  ami  use  of 
tery  would  be  one  of  the  first  mo<les  in 
would  be  made  serviceable  in  promotm?  th<» 
of  hfe.  In  later  times  the  same  hi' 
to  all  goda  who  were  in  any  way  *■ 

fire,  as  to  Pan.  lo  whom  a  pnf    • 
up  in  his  grotto  under  the  Ar 
in  this  capacity  called  by  the  ' 
the  Romans  Lucidns  ;  so  also  tu  Art(.-mi», 'uiW 
Sophocles  'Atf^irr/wf,  and  worshipped  r?  ttif  ff- 
At  first,  however,  it  seems  to  have  '    ■ 
representation  in  honour  of  the  gu<' 
taught  men  the  use  of  matrriai  m<  ■■ 
Tt\\QV  nip,  6{AiiaKa^.o^  Uxif}^.^^  -"E 
though  this  special  signification  Wii^  ^      . 

later  times.  Other  writers,  in  ihcir  anxietv  M 
a  eonunon  signification  for  all  the  times  aiw  " 
of  the  >,nfiT7ad7}6<>pia^  liave  endeavoured  to  y 
that  all  who  were  honoured  by  it  were  coraK 
With  the  heavenly  bodies,  ?a/irrpni  Awn^rrai  (so 
aer'aml  MuUer*) ;  others,  thai  it  always  had 
ner  signification,  alluding  to  the  inward  fire  by ' 
Prometheus  put  life  into  man  (so  Bronsted^). 
thia  legend  of  Promrlhens  was  a  later  iDtei| 
lion  of  the  carlipr  one,  as  may  Ik?  seen  by 
Plat.  Proiag  ,  p. 321,  D  .with  Hcsiod,  Thtog.St 
LAMPAS.  (Vtd.  L*WPA0EPH0RIA  ) 
•LA.MPS'ANE.  a  plant  mcnltt)ned  by  DtOtt* 
and  Galen,  and  which  most  of  the  com 
take  fur  the  Smapt  arvente.  Sprengel,  liii« 
joins  Columna  in  preferring  Raphanns  rtiphgmM 
Adams  will  nut  decide  between  the  two. 
plants  get  the  English  name  of  Charlock.* 
LA'.NCEA.  (V'lJ.  HisT.^,  p.  499) 
I.AM'STA.  {Vtd  r.i,*DUT0BE8,  p  476.) 
LANX,  dim.  I.ANCL'LA.  a  large  dish. 
silver  or  some  other  metal,  and  M>metimes 
ed<  used  at  sjilcndid  entertainments  to  hold  l 
or  fruit*  (nrf.  Cotjia.  p  27S),  and  conwijuefil 
sacrifices'*  and  funeral  banquets."  ( Vti.  f\ 
page  462.)  The  silver  dishes  used  by  the  Rfll 
at  their  grand  dinners  were  of  %-ast  si^^\  m 
boar,  for  example,  might  be  brought  whote 
They  often  weighed  from  100  to  600  poi 
liie  Italance  (Lidha  hlani^*)  was  so 
cause  it  had  two  metallic  dishes." 

When  an  officer  entered  a  house  for  Utft 
ery  of  stolen  goi>ds.  being  nearly  naked,  he 
disli  before  his  face.  Such  a  search  was  said 
made  lance  ct  /icto.'*  (  Vid.  Fi'KTtiw,  p.  4ft3.) 
•LAPATHC.M  {UTraOov),  a  kind  of  sorrel, ' 
Rhubarb,  or  Dock,     llie  five  8i>ecies  desc 


I.  <Hn«tckl.,TIiciw.,S«a,fHl.  G&itf.)— 9.  iJEKkyl 
]2I.)— 3.  (CreuMr,  Syniljolik,  ii.,  p.  7Z1.  7W.  rr.oJ.  \r 
4.  [Prom.,  7,  110.1—5.  (1.  c.)-6.  iM 
<Vi>yjgtH,  iS:c.,li..  p.36d,  ncMe  S.) — tf. 
Ajnviut.,  ».  T.)— 0.  (Vk.  ai)  AU..  VI  , 
ii).  lb.,  n.,  I*.,  4I.-0VH],  roDL,  III  . 
(Vinf..  Gvofg.,  ii„  IM,  3W.— ^o.. 
0*kI,  P..nt.,  IV.,  nil.,  40.)  — II.  (1' 
(Hijr.,1.  e.)— 13.  (Pliu.,  H.  N..  ijj.ii..  iJ.)— 1*. 
160.J— 15.  (Cic,  Acad..  i»„  IS.— Id.,  Tuic,  ».,  13, 
xil.,7ild.— Fbh.,  [v.,  10.}— 10.  (F«»iuB,  i,  w^—Ati, 
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idn  arfl  thus  arranged  by  Sprengel,  who  la 
as  Adonis  remarks,  Hoacly  follows  Bauhin: 
he  ^'?.9rra6ov  is  the  Rumtx  acutuji ;  Ihe  2d 
U€s  is  ibc  H    pahen.Ua ;  the  'M\,  Ihe  R.  gnUa- 
the  4lh,  the  R.  acetosa;  and  the  5th,  the  A. 
^^apafhum,  Iluds.     The  Dock  is  ftamed  Rumcx 
Imy.  and  Faratella  by  Macer.     The  Lapaikum 
ilsus,  according  to  Adams,  is  not  well  defined, 
Dr.  Mitliean  refers  it,  as  the  same  authority 
•  vt'n  species  of  Kuuiex.  in  a  very  fan- 
manner.^ 
krt;  li  11.:. V  tAd^pia),  an  annual  ft'stjval,  cclebra- 
\zt  Pair*,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  nf"  A  rtr-mis,  mir- 
iphria.     Tlie  pt^culiar  manner  in  whirh  it 
iz«l  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
rribed  by  Pausanias."    On  the  approach 
itTal,  the  ratrnans  placed   in  a  circle, 
ihe  altar  of  the  goddess,  large  pieces  of 
wood,  each  being  sixteen  yards  in  length  ; 
Uic  altar  they  placed  dry  wood.     They  then 
an  approach  tu  the  altar  in  the  shape  of 
which  were  slightly  covered  with  earth.     On 
St  day  of  the  festival  a  Diout  inagiiiticeiit  jiro- 
ioo  went  to  the  Temple  of  Arlemia,  nnd  0I  tho 
>f  it  there  followed  a  maiden  who  bad  to  perform 
ions  of  priestess  on  tho.  occasion,  and  who 
chiriot  drawn  by  stags.     On  the  second 
Ides3  was  honoured  with  nunierous  sac- 
rred  by  the  stale  as  well  as  by  private  in- 
Thcse  sacritices  consisted  of  eatable 
irs.  stags,  goats,  sometimes  of  the  cubs  of 
res  and  bears,  and  sometunes  of  the  old  animalir 
Area.     All  these  animals  were  thrown  upon 
aJive  at  tlie  niomonl  when  the  dry  wood 
i»et  on  firp-     Pausiinias  says  that  he  oAen  saw 
or  some  other  uf  the  animals,  when  seized 
flames,  leap  from  tho  altar  and  escape  across 
j^bszTicade  of  green  wood.     Those  persons  who 
Ihrown  thetn  upon  the  altar  eaitght  the  dcvo- 
victims  again,  and  threw  them  back  into  the 
The  fdtriEans  did  not  rcmcriihtT  that  a 
had  ever  been  injured  by  any  of  the  animals 
occasion. 

.PfS^  SPECULA'RIS.     {Vid.  Hooss,  Rojiam. 
81.) 

l'QUEAR.     {Vid.  HouftB,  UoMiN,  p.  630.) 
.QL'EATO'RES.     (Vid.  Gladutobes,  p.  47fl.) 
lAR-VRIUM  was  a  place  in  the  inner  part  of  n 
house,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Lares, 
vhich  their  images  were  kept  and  wor- 
It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  re- 
Romans  in  the  morning,  immediately  aAer 
rose,  to  perform  their  prayers  in  the  lararium. 
iCQCtom  is  at  least  said  to  have  been  observed  by 
kperor  Alexander  Sevenis,'  who  had  among 
!S  of  his  lares  those  of  Christ.  Abrah^ii. 
IS.  and  Alexnnder  the  (irent.     This  eniporor 
aeeond  lararium,  from  which  tlie  first  is  dis- 
by  the  epithet  ma)ui,  and  tho  images  of 
or  lesser  lararium  were  representations 
and  distinguished  men,  among  whom  arc 
ioQcd  Virgil.  Cicero,  and  Achilles.    That  these 
were  sometimes  of  gold,  is  stated  by  Sue> 
.*     We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  custom- 
haro  mure  than  one  lararium  in  a  house,  or 
ler  the  cjise  of  Alexander  Sevcrus  is  merely 
looked  upon  as  an  exception. 
tRKNTAXlA.  sometimes  WTittcn  UVRENTI- 
lA  and  LAURENTA  LIA,  was  a  Houian  fes- 
, honour  of  Acca  I«ircnlia,  iho  wife  of  Faus- 
the  nurse  of  Komulus  and  Rcidus.    it 
ited  in  December,  on  the  1 0th  before  the 
Januar>'.'    'Vhe  sacrifice  in  this  festival 

.,  li.,  I4«.-Aa«m«,  AppeoJ.,  ».  •.)-i  (nii^  19,  i 
fL«D|>nil.,  Al.  Ser.,39.31.>— t.  (VttcU..3.)— A.  (Feitiu, 
iMiDb..  1.,  10.— OthI,  Fwt.,  tu..  37.) 


was  performed  In  the  Velabrum  at  the  place  wMob 
led  into  the  Nora  Via,  which  was  outside  of  the  old 
city,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Romanula.  At  lliis 
place  Afsen  was  mid  to  have  been  buried.'  Tina 
festival  appears  not  to  have  been  confined  to  Acea 
I^areniia,  hut  to  have  been  sacred  to  all  the  Lares.* 
LARGI'TIO.  {Vid.  Ambitus) 
LARNAKES.  {Vid.  Func».  p.  456.) 
•LARUS  (Aa^of),  a  species  of  Bird,  generally  r«< 
garded  as  the  Ciull  or  Soanicw,  the  Laru*  ranus^  L. 
Some  of  its  characters,  however,  as  given  by  Aris- 
totle, agree  bettf^  with  the  L.  parajiiiicus  or  L. 
mariHUM.  ••  The  poet  Lycopliron  u.ses  the  word 
Kai'Tj^  for  Xupo^.  'I'zctzes  says  that  he  calls  an  old 
man  by  this  name,  becnnse  in  old  age  the  hair  be- 
comes  hoary,  like  the  leathers  of  the  Seamew."* 
•LATAX  (^ra^).  Ihe  Otter.  {Vtd.  Enhvorits.) 
L.VTER,  dun,  LATERCULUS  {ir}.Iveoc,  dim. 
-Xtv&ic,  7r?.tir0iov),  a  Brick.  Besides  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  oilier  ancient  nations  employed  brick  for 
building  to  a  great  extent,  es;>ecially  tite  Babyloni- 
ans* and  Egyptians.  In  the  latter  country,  a  paints 
ing  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes*  exhibits  slares, 
in  one  part  employed  in  procuring  water,  in  mixing, 
tempering,  and  carrying  the  clay,  or  in  turning  ths 
brinks  out  of  the  mould  (rid.  Vonuk),  and  arran- 
ging them  in  order  on  the  ground  to  be  dried  by  the 
sun,  and  in  another  part  carrying  tlie  dried  bricks 
by  means  of  the  yoke  (riff.  Asilla)  to  be  used  in 
building.  In  the  annexed  woodcut  we  see  a  man 
with  three  bricks  suspended  from  each  end  of  the 
yoke,  and  beside  him  another  who  returns  from 
having  deposited  his  load. 


These  figures  are  selected  from  the  above-men 
tioned  paiming,  being,  m  fact,  original  portraits  ol 
two  KiyvTrrioL  irXtvtia^cpoi,  girt  with  lincn  round 
tlie  lujria  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description 
given  of  them  by  .Aristophanes,  who  at  the  same 
time  alludes  to  all  the  operations  in  the  process  of 
brick-making  {r?.iiO<)77oua*),  which  arc  exhibited  in 
the  llieban  painting.' 

The  Romans  distinguished  between  those  bricks 
which  were  merely  dried  by  tlie  sun  and  air  [laUrrs 
crudi  *  -nTuvdoi  il^'),  and  those  which  were  burned 
inlhckiln(<:«r/ioreoi;*i/*«.'  6irrai>*).  They  preferred 
for  the  purpose  olay  which  was  cither  whitish  or 
decidedly  red.  Thoy  considered  spring  the  best 
timu  for  brick-making,  and  kept  the  bricks  two 
years  before  they  were  used.  They  made  them 
principally  of  three  shapes :  the  L^dmn,  wliich  was 
a  foot  broad,  1  ^  feet  long ;  tho  tctradoron^  which 
was  four  palms  square  ;  and  the  peniadoron,  which 
was  five  palms  square     They  used  them  smaller 
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In  privatp  ihan  in  public  edifices  Of  this  an  exam- 
ple IS  presented  in  the  frrent  hiiildinff  at  'Vtcvph. 
called  thn  [)alare  of  Cooatanline.  wliich  is  built  of 
'*  burned  bnoks,  each  of  a  (wjuare  form,  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  nn  inch  and  a  quarter  thick."* 
Tlieae  bricks,  therefore,  were  the  pentadora  of  Vi- 
truTiud  and  Pliny.  At  certain  places  the  bricks 
were  made  so  porous  as  to  float  in  water ;  and 
these  were  prohaldy  used  in  the  eonstranlion  of 
»rches,  m  which  ihcir  lightness  would  be  a  great 
adTantaRe.'  It  was  uaiial  to  mix  straw  witli  the 
clay ^  In  building  a  brick  wall,  at  least  crudo  Uure, 
i.  e ,  with  unbumed  bricks,  the  interstices  were 
filled  with  clay  or  mud  {Into*),  but  the  briekft  were 
also  BometimcK  cemented  with  mortar.*  For  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  arranging  the  bricks,  see 
MuRU5.  The  Dabyloniaiis  used  asphalLum  as  the 
cement.'  Pliny'  calls  the  brickfield  ia/rraritL,  and 
lo  mjike  bricka  laicret  durert,  corrcapondmg  to  the 
Greek  iri.ivOov^  IXxeiv  or  hivtiv* 

The  Greeks  considered  perpendicular  brick  walls 
more  durable  than  stone,  and  introduced  them  in 
their  gr'^alcai  public  edifices.  Brick  was  so  cora- 
[iiun  at  Home  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  remark  of 
the  iimpcror  Aiigustun  in  reference  to  his  improve- 
ments, that,  having  found  it  brick  (iatentiam),  he 
had  left  it  marble  •  The  Babylnriiiifl  bricks  are 
commonly  found  inscribed  with  the  characters  call- 
ed from  their  appearance  arrow-headed  or  cunei- 
form. U  is  probable  that  these  inacriptions  record- 
ed the  time  and  place  where  the  bricks  were  rnade. 
The  .same  practice  was  enjoined  by  law  upon  the 
Roman  bricl<niakcrs.  Each  had  his  mark,  i>uch  as 
the  tigure  of  a  god,  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  encircled 
by  his  own  name,  often  with  the  name  of  the  place, 
of  the  consulate,  or  of  the  owner  of  the  kiln  nr  the 
brickneUI.'*  It  has  been  observed  by  several  anli- 
quarics.  thai  these  imprints  upon  bricks  might  throw 
considerable  light  upoD  the  history  and  ancient  ge- 
ography of  the  places  where  Ihey  are  found.  Mr. 
P.  E.  Wiener  has  accordingly  traced  the  23d  legion 
through  a  great  part  of  tJennaTiy  by  iha  bricks  which 
bear  its  naine.^'  In  13ritnin  ninny  Roman  bricks 
have  been  found  in  the  comnlry  of  the  Silures  with 
the  inscription  LEG.  II  A  VG  stamf>ed  u[)an  them." 

The  lerni  iaierattuit  was  applied  to  various  pro- 
ductions ol  the  shape  of  briclu,  such  as  pastry  or 
confectionar>* ;"  and  ftir  the  same  reason,  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver  are  called  lafcrcs.^* 

LATEHNA  or  LANTERNA  (iiriof,"  Xvxiovxoc ;" 
in  later  Greek,  ^Jaruf"),  a  Lantern.  Two  bronxe 
lanterns,  constructed  with  nicety  and  skill,  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hercu]aiii''uin  and  Pom- 
pea.  One  of  them  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut.  Its  form  is  cylindrionl.  At  the  bottom 
is  a  circular  ptatc  of  metal,  resting  on  three  tmlls. 
Within  is  a  bronze  lamp  attached  to  the  ccmre  iff 
the  base,  and  provided  with  an  exUngnisliLT,  shown 
on  the  rigtit  hand  of  ihc  lantem.  The  plates  of 
Iranstuceiil  horn,  farming  llio  sides,  probably  had 
no  aperture  ;  but  the  hrniispherical  cover  may  be 
raifted  so  as  to  admit  the  hand  and  to  serve  instead 
of  a  door,  and  it  is  also  perEbraled  with  holr>s  through 
which  the  smoke  inijjM  escape.  To  the  iwo  up- 
right pillars  supporting  the  frame-work,  a  front  view 
of  one  of  which  is  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the 


lantern,  c  lains  are  attached  for  carrytne 
by  means  of  the  handle  at  the  top. 


1.  (Wrttenbiioh'i  Guiilo  to  tbc  Rfrninn  Antiquities  of  Trerci, 
t  43.)— t.  (Plin,.  H.  N..i%sy.,  4fl.-VanjT., u.,  3.)— 3.  ( Vitru*., 
L  c  — Palliid.  IV  Ho  Rujt.,  vi.,  IJ.— Eiod.,  r.,  7.)— 4.  <C«1.,  L 
r.)— 5.  (Wyttrabftch,  p.  65.  Srt.)  —  fl.  (ntrod.,  I.  e.>  — 7.  (rii., 
57.)-«.  (Uenid..  i..  17».— W..  ii,  130),— g.  (SuotoQ..  Auf ..  Wj 
—  10.  (Semaxd'AsiluciKin,  R«&  de  Fnu;iii<u«,  p.  B3-(J!j.)  —  11. 
(Do  tfg.  Rom.  Tit.  wn.  DaniatafI,  1830,  p.  106-137.) — 12.  {Al^ 
cWolotrift.  v.,  v..  p.  U.)—  13.  (PU'il.,  V'KO.,  L,  3.  IlZ-Cato. 
D«  Re  Rtut..  109.)— 14.  (riio.,  II  N.,  tuiii..  17.)  —  15.  (Ar- 
iftoph.,  Par,  841- —  P^le^oc™t^s,  p.  Sfi,  imI.  Rnnkol.)  —  Ifl. 
(PhryniroB,  Edi>g,,p.  M.)  — 17.  {Athouiiiu*,  xr.,  W.— PhiW., 
GluM.) 
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Wo  learn  /rom  Martial's  epigrams^ 
was  used  for  lanterns  as  well  as  horn. 
ttirtes  later  gla^vs  was  also  substituted.*  Tfie 
transparent  horn  lanterns  were  brought  from 
Ihnge.'  When  the  lantem  was  re^uirt-d  for  ua 
lamp  was  liirhted  and  placed  M'ithin  it.*  It  wii 
ried  by  a  slave,'  who  was  called  the  latema 
When  a  lantern  was  not  at  hand,  a  basket  (( 
itov),  as  a  cheaper  and  commoner  utensil,  trat 
lo  hold  the  lamp.^ 

Lanterns  were  much  employed  in  militarv  i 
tions  /  and  not  only  the  common  kind,  but  tbi 
lantern,  which  was  square,  with  a  white  skmi 
side  next  to  the  bearer,  enabling  bim  to  sd 
with  black  skins  on  the  three  other  side^' 
I.ATl(n..VVn.  (V,d.  Clatds,  p  264  > 
LATI'N.TS  FE'RI.E.  (Vid.  Frar.ir.  p.  436 
LATINITAS.  LA'TIUM,  JLrs  LATH  (i 
}.ovjievov  Aarciov*').  All  these  expressions  vd 
to  signify  a  certain  status  inleniiediate  betwM 
i»f  cives  and  |>eregrini.  The  word  "  l^tinttajj 
curs  in  Cicero."  Before  the  passing  of  the  leJ 
deCivilate,  the  above  expressions  denoted  ac 
nationality,  and,  as  part  of  it,  a  certain  le^l « 
with  reference  to  Rome  ;  but  after  the  possi 
ihaC  lex,  these  expressions  denoted  only  a  o 
status,  and  had  no  reference  to  any  national  di 
lion.  About  the  year  B.C.  89,  a  lex  Pompeii 
the  jus  Latii  to  all  the  Transpadani,  and,  i 
cpienlly,  the  privilege  of  obtaining  theRonuni 
by  having  filled  n  magistralus  in  their  own  I 
To  denote  the  status  of  these  Transpadani,  tbi 
Latinitas  was  used,  which,  since  the  passing 
lex  Julia,  )iad  lost  its  proper  signification  ;  ail 
was  the  origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  ibcnc 
existed  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  Tliis  new  j 
las,  or  jus  Latii,  was  given  to  whole  towns  and 
tries;  as,  for  instance,  by  Vespasian  lo  Ihe 
of  .Spain/'  and  lo  certain  Alpine  tribes  {Ia 

This  new  l^atinitas  was  given  not  only  to 
already  existing,  but  to  towns  which  were  fii 
subsequently  (o  the  lex  Pompeia,  as  Latins 
nia; ;  for  instance.  Novum  -  Comum,  whid 
founded  D.U.  59  by  Caesar.  Several  Latin 
of  this  class  arc  mentioned  by  Pliny,  eapeofi 
Spain. 

Tiiodgh  the  origin  of  this  Latinitas.  whiehl 
so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  Roman  jurists.  \ 
tain,  it  is  not  certain  wherein  it  ditfi^red  Iroi 


I.  (iiv.,  6I,ei.>— a.  (Uid.,  On»..  ix.,  10.)-3.  |Mmi{ 
tn..  vt.,  30.)  — 4.  (Phiireer»ir«,  p.  SI.)— S.  (Plan-  1 
Prol.,  I4tt.— Id.  lb..  I.,  i..  185.-v»l.  Mj.i..  vi„  S,  ',  l.)-J 
m  Pit.,  9.)  — 7.  (Amt'.pd.,  Acliar  ,  *13  )  —  ^  'V)<f<|, 
Mil.,  rv.,  18.)  — 0.  (inl.  AfntaMK.  W.  «(>.  M>ih. 
311.)— 10.  (Stjitb.,p.  1(46.  C*>«ub.>~U.  i til  At 
(PliD.,  U,  N.,  ui.,  4.>-lS.  [U.  ib.,  ui.,  SOJ 


IJVTTNTTAS. 


LATRUNCUU. 


rliit  li  was  Die  cliaracteriBtic  of  the  Latini 
the  pn^aing  of  ilie  Julia  lex.  It  is,  however. 
lat  all  the  old  Laiiiii  had  not  ihe  same  rights 
ispecl  to  Rome,  and  thnl  thoy  could  acquire 
tasDO  easier  tenns  than  those  by  which  the 
■Kas  was  acquired.*  Accurdin^ly,  the 
FWe  old  Laiini  migiii  be  exiiressed  by  the 
ajua  Ijatium,  and  those  of  the  nf-w  Laiini  by 
D  minus  Latiuin,  accuroinf:  tn  Niebuhr's  in- 
I  emendation  ofCJaius'  The  majiis  Latium 
le  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  ihe  Latium 
m  and  retus  of  Pliny  ;'  for  Pliny,  in  descri- 
t  towns  of  Spain,  always  describes  the  prop- 
nies  as  consisting  "civiura  Rnmanorum," 
e  describes  other  towns  as  con^^isting  somie- 
'  Latinorum"  snnply,  and  sometimes  "  Lati- 
retenim.'*  or  as  consisting  of  oppidani  "  Ijt- 
fis,"  from  which  an  opposition  between  La- 
eres  and  Latini  simply  might  he  inferred 
mreHil  exanunation  of  Pliny  rather  tcads  to 
elusion  that  his  I<atini  veteres  and  Latini  are 
»,  and  that  by  these  terms  he  merely  desig- 
ilie  Latini  culoniarii  hereafter  meniioned. 
lendatiun  of  Niebuhr  is  iberefore  not  sup- 
hy  these  V»8*^et^s  ^^  Pliuy,  and  thuugh  in- 
V  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  rejecled  ;  not  forihe 
iassi(;:ne<l  by  Madvig,  whieh  Savigny  has  an- 
,  but  because  it  doe-s  not  appear  to  be  con- 
Wllh  the  whole  context  of  Gaius. 
jiew  Latini  had  not  the  ronniihinm.  and  it 
Ibiful  question  whether  the  old  Latini  had  it. 
m  Latini  had  the  commercimu,  and  herein 
indiiion  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  twelve 
(ten  old  I^tin  colonies,  which  were  specially 

d-       (*'l'/.  CiVlTAS  ) 

rew  l^tinita^,  which  was  given  to  the  Trans- 
,was  that  le<^al  status  which  the  lex  Junia 
t  gave  to  a  numerous  class  uf  freedmett, 
|ll)f>d  Latini  Juniani.*  The  date  of  this  lex 
Bcenamed. 

Latmi  coloniarii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Ul- 
re  iho  inhabitants  of  towns  heyond  Italy,  to 
the  Latmitas  was  given.  These  are  the 
Which  Pliny  calls  ^"oppida  Laiinorum  rsic- 
pd  enumerates  witli  the  "  oppidu  cirinm  7?o- 
»,"•  which  were  military  colonics  of  Roman 

tThe  passages  in  which  the  Latini  colo- 
mentioned  as  a  class  then  existing,  must 
fin  written  before  Caracalla  gave  the  civjias 
hole  empire 
i,  the  moat  recent  views  of  Savigny  on  this 
Wtihjeet.  are  contained  m  the  Zeitschrin.voE 
'R6m.  Yoikstchluaa  der  Tafel  von  Heractca. 
Latini  could  acquire  the  jus  Quiritium,  ac- 
I  to  Ulpian,^  in  the  following  ways  :  By  the 
pm  principale,  liberi,  iteratio,  militia,  navis, 
bi,  pistrinum  ;  and  by  a  scnaius  consuUum 
tiven  to  a  female  ^^vulgo  qua  sit  ter  cnixa." 
nirious  modes  of  acquiring  the  civiias  are 
In  detail  by  tJIpian,  frotii  which,  as  well  as 
liexiun  of  this  title  "De  Lalinia'*  wtth  the 
(e,  which  is  "  De  Libertis,"  it  appears  that 
'.treated  of  the  modes  in  which  the  civilas 
B  acquired  by  those  Latini  who  were  liberti. 
^e  remark  applies  to  the  observations  of 

rthe  same  subject  (Quibtts  moiii^  Laitaiad 
Romamim  peroeniofil).  fu  speaking  of 
ft  of  acquiring  the  civitas  by  means  of  li- 
tlus  speaks  of  a  Lalinus,  that  is^  a  libertus 
rmarrying  a  Roman  citiwn,  or  a  Latina  co- 
lor «  woman  of  his  own  condit  inn,  from  which 
tr  that  all  his  remarks  under  this  head  apply 
B  Laiini :  and  it  also  appears  that  Gains 


3.  ti.,  W.l-a.  (if.,  n.)-*.  (Qua«,i., 
,  Fntf.,  iti.  i.j—S.  (Praif.,  tit.,  t.  4.)— «. 
.    III.*  "  l>e  La;[ai>."J-4.  U>(  W*) 


speaks  of  the  Latini  coloniarii  as  a  class  existing  li 
his  lime.  Neither  Ulpian  nor  Gains  says  anythini 
on  the  mode  by  which  a  Lalinus  culoniarius  might 
obtain  the  civitas  Uomana.  • 

*LATOS  (P.aruf),  the  name  of  a  fish  mentioned 
by  Rtrabo  and  Athenu^us.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  some  variety  of  the  KopoKtvoc.  or  Vmbrc. 

LATRIJ'NCI;LI  {Trea<Toi,^'f,^<,t),  Draughts.  Tin 
invention  of  a  game  resembling  drviughis  was  altrib. 
uted  by  the  Greeks  to  Palamedes,  whom  they  hon- 
oured as  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors.  ( Vid. 
AsAcuB,  if  7  )  Tlie  game  is  certainly  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  represents  tlie  suitors  of  Penelope  amu- 
sing tliemselves  with  it.'  Otliers  ascribed  the  in- 
vention to  the  Egyptian  Theuth  ,•  and  the  paintings 
in  Kgyptian  tombs,  which  are  of  far  higher  antiquity 
than  any  Grecian  monuments,  not  unfrequently  n'p- 
resent  persons  employed  in  this  recreation.  The 
painting,  from  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken,  is  on  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Leyden,  and  was  probably  made  about 


17U0  years  B.C.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  mft.i  is 
here  represented  playing  alone  ;  whereas,  not  only 
in  works  of  Kgyptian  art,  but  also  on  (>reek  (Ktinied 
vases,  we  commonly  obstjrve  two  persons  playing 
together.  Vut  this  purpose  tliere  were  two  S4;t8  oi 
men,  one  set  being  btaek,  the  other  white  or  red 
Being  intended  lo  represent  a  miniature  combat  be- 
tween two  armies,  they  were  called  soldiers  (miYi- 
Us'),  foes  {hostes),  and  marauders  (iatrones,  dim.  la- 
irunrtili*) ;  alsK  G*hti3i.i,  because  stones  were  oAcn 
employed  for  iho  purpose.*  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  metal  or  ivory,  glass  or  earthenware,  and 
Ihey  were  various  and  oflen  fanciful  in  their  forms. 
The  object  of  each  player  was  to  git  one  of  his  ad- 
versary's men  between  two  of  his  own,  in  which 
case  he  was  entitleil  to  take  the  man  kept  in  check,* 
or,  as  the  phrase  \vtis.,alitf:aJus.''  Some  of  ihe  men 
were  obliged  to  be  moved  in  a  certain  direction  (or- 
dine),  and  were  IbercfDre  called  ordmarit ;  others 
might  be  moved  any  way.  and  were  called  vagi  ,* 
in  this  res[)ect  the  game  resembled  chess,  which  is 
certainly  a  gatiio  of  great  antiquity. 

Seneca  calls  tlie  board  on  which  the  Romans 
played  at  draughts,  tabula  latruncularia*  The  apa 
ces  into  which  the  Doard  was  divided  were  called 
mandra^^  The  abacus,  represented  at  page  10,  is 
crossed  by  live  lines.  As  five  men  were  allowed  on 
each  side,  we  may  suppusc  one  player  to  arrange 
his  five  men  un  Ihe  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  aba- 
cus, and  the  olher  lo  place  his  five  men  on  the  same 
lines  at  the  top,  und  we  shall  have  ihem  disposed 
according  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,"  who 


-S.  (Pl&t..  PhiBdr.,  p'S74,  d.)— S.  (Ovi< 
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I.  <CM.,  I..  107.) 
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(UuI.,OnK..  xYin.,  W.)-«.  (Eptil..  IIS.)- lU.  (Mart.,  nj .  71.J 
—11  lEtymal.  Miff.,  ■.  r.  n<«<r»/.— Pullax,  Oiiom.,  ii.,  »7 — 
EofUtti.  in  llum.,  I.  D.J 


wr  that  tne  mulille  line  of  the  fivo  was  called 
uira  ypttf-fitj  But  instead  of  five,  the  Greelfs  and 
Rtmianft  oltcn  had  twelve  lines  on  tho  bourd,  \^heiic£ 
(thf  game  M  played  was  failed  dtiodr.cim  scnpla* 
Indeed^  tlicre  can  bo  little  doubt  ihni  the  latrunridi 
won.'  arranged  and  played  in  a  cunsiderablc  variety 
ol  ways,  as  is  nuw  the  case  in  Kgypl  and  other 
Oriental  countries.' 

Desidea  playing  with  draughtsmen  only,  when 
Lie  game  was  ailogether  one  of  skill,  the  ancients 
uaed  dice  (rtd.  TsssKit.*:.  kv6^U)  at  the  same  time. 
ao  as  to  cDintiino  chance  with  skill,  as  we  do  in 
backgammon' 

hATLiS  CLAVUS.     (Hi.  Clitbs  Latos.) 

LAL'DATtO  FUNEDRIS.    (Tii  FuKf«,p.459.) 

LALUKNTA'U;V.     ( Kirf.  L»rkwt*ua.) 

•LADHUS.  the  bay-tree.     (Tirf.  Daphne.) 

LAIJTIA.     {  Viii.  I.BGATirs,  p  675  ) 

LADTI.'MLE.  L.\UTO'MLE,  LATO'Mr*€,  or 
LATU'Ml.'E  {}JOuTvfjiai  or  ^aro/«'ai,  Lat.  Lapteidi- 
Ric),  are  literally  places  where  stones  are  cut,  or 
quarries  ;  and  in  tins  sense  the  word  ?.aTOfiiat  was 
used  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks.*  lo  particular,  bow- 
ever,  Itic  name  laulumia;  was  given  to  the  public 
prison  of  .Syracuse.  It  lay  in  the  Mt^ep  and  almost 
maccessible  part  of  the  town  which  was  called 
Epipolie,  and  had  been  built  by  Dionysius  the  ty- 
rant.' Cicero,  who  had  undoubtedly  seen  it  himself, 
describes  it*  as  an  immense  and  nia$^ifieent  work, 
worthy  of  kings  and  tyrants.  It  was  cut  to  an  im- 
mense depth  into  the  solid  rock,  so  that  nothmg 
could  Itc  imagined  lo  bo  a  safer  or  stronger  prison 
than  this,  though  it  had  no  roof,  ond  thus  kft  the 
prisoners  exposed  lo  the  beat  of  ihe  sun.  the  rahu 
and  the  coldness  of  the  nights  '  The  whole  was  a 
stadium  in  length,  and  two  plcthra  in  width."  It 
was  not  only  used  as  a  prison  fur  Syracusan  crinii- 
nnU,  b^t  other  SicUian  towns  also  had  their  crimi- 
Duls  otlen  removed  to  It. 

The  TuHianimi  at  Rome  was  alao  sometimes 
called  kiuluiiiiffi.     {V*4.  Carcbk.) 

*hAVCR,  a  plant  of  the  aquatic  class,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Water  Parsley,  or  yellow  Waier- 
;resses.  It  ia  the  same  with  the  Smm.  {Vtd, 
Sttfji.) 

LECTI'CA  (KXivrj,  xXiviSiop,  or  ^optiov)  was  a 
kind  of  couch  or  litter,  in  which  person.s,  in  a  lying 
positiun,  were  earned  from  uiie  place  to  nnolher. 
They  may  be  divided  inio  two  rlaases,  viz,  those 
which  were  used  for  carrying  the  dead,  and  those 
wliich  served  as  conveniences  for  the  living. 

The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  lecticK  (also 
called  lectica  funebris,  lectioula,  lectua  fiinehns, 
fen'irum,  or  capuluiii).  in  which  the  dead  were  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  seems  lo  have  hern  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  very  early  limes.  In 
the  beauty  and  costliness  of  their  ornaments  these 
Iccticee  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  dcceaswi.  {Vtd.  Fonus,  p.  459.) 
The  leotlca  on  which  the  body  of  Augustua  was 
carried  to  the  grave  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
and  wa&  covered  with  costly  drapery  workeiJ  of  pur- 
ple and  gold.*  During  the  latter  period  of  the  Em- 
pire, public  servants  {Uctuarii)  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  dead  to  the  grave  with- 
out any  expense  to  the  family  to  whom  the  de- 
ceased belonged."    Representations  of  lectica;  fune- 
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LECTICA. 

hrcs  hare  been  found  on  sereral  leiHiIchral  bom 
nienls.  The  following  woodcut  represents  om  li- 
ken from  the  tombstone  of  M.  Antoniua  Ari<. 
Lupus.' 


Lcctice  for  sick  persons  and  inralids  se«iD  bi> 
wise  to  have  been  in  use  in  Greece  and  at  Kma 
from  very  early  times,  and  their  consiruciion  ;■  '- 
ably  difTerftl  very  little  from  that  of  a  lectica 
bria.'  We  also  frequently  read  ihat  generi! 
their  camp?,  when  they  had  Tecfiv.^d  a  bl-  - 
wound,  or  when  they  were  sufFenng  Iruiu  ill  huni . 
made  U8c  of  a  lectica  lo  be  carried  from  ocw  {itut 
to  another.' 

Down  lo  tlie  time  of  the  Gracchi  we  do  om  ^ 
that  Icctictc  were  used  ai  Rome  for  any  other 
I  posea  than  those  mentioned  above     Th*'  t- 
'■  however,  had  been  long  famihar  with  ad:: 
[  of  leclica  {KJuiT/  or  ^piiov),  wliich  wa> 
I  among  them  from  Asia,  and  which  waa 
article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply  an 
want.     It  consisted  of  a  bed  or  mailres- 
low  to  support  the  head,  placed  upon  a  k 
stead  or  conch.     It  had  a  roof  con.'ii^i 
skin  of  an  ox,  extending  ovpr  the  couch 
on  four  posts.     The  sides  of  this  leetu  i 
ered  with  curtains  (av^alat).    It  appears  to  tiavi  t    -^ 
chiefly  used  hy  women.*  and  by  men  only  when  t ..  t 
were  in  ill  health.*    If  a  man  without  anypfaym' 
necessity  made  use  of  a  lectica.  he  drew  upon  hrov 
self  the  censure  of  his  countrymen  as  a  pcfaoaof 
efleminaie  character*     But  in  the  time  subseqaat 
to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia,  lectiesfWfe 
not  only  more  generally  used  in  Greece,  \nt\  wwf 
also  mure  magnificently  adorned.^    Tlie  pi'tsuosw 
slaves  who  carried  their  masters  or  mistresses  in  ■ 
lectica  were  called  ^npea^opot*  and  their 
was  genemily  two  or  four.'    When  this  kiod  orif» 
lica  was  introduced  among  the  Romans,  it 
chiefly  use<l  in  travelling,  and  only  very  seldotfl  B' 
the  city  of  Rome  itself.     Tlie  first  trace  of 
a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  Kpeeeh  of  C  Gr 
chus,   qtioteil   by  Orjliu.'s,"     From   this 
seems  evident  that  this  article  of  luxury 
ducod  into  Italy  from  Asia,  and  that  at  th«i 
scarcely  any  oilier  leclica  than  the  leotiea  fumibtTl' 
was  known  to  the  country  people  about  Hon». 
also  api)ears  from  this  pa&sage  that  the  l< 
spoken  of  was  covered,  otherwise  the  coui 
could  not  have  asked  wliether  they  wore 
dead  body."     The  res<'mbIaQcc  of  such 
used  by  the  Romans  to  that  which  Ihe  Oi 
received  from  Asia  is  manifest  from  the 
Martial  :*'  "  lectica  luta  peUc  vcloque.'^     It 
consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  skin  or  Iei( 
panded  over  it  and  5Uppf>rted  by  four  posts, 
aides  also  were  covered  with  curtains  {rtia, 
Qi  platruUt^'y     During  thelimeof  iheEiniiirr, 
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LECnCA. 


I.KCTISTER^RrM. 


rt&ins  were  not  thought  ft  sufficioiit  pro- 

tlectfca  :  and,  consequently,  we  find 
Used  by  men  as  well  as  women,  were 
9  sides  by  windows  made  of  transparent 
tprctttarig),  whence  Juvenal'  calU  sui^h 
antrum  elauMum.  tatt.i  upeeularifiujt*  We 
ipd  mention  of  a  Icolica  aperta,'  but  wr' 
ton  to  8up|>osc  that  in  (his  cav;  it  h;id 
fhe  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
tbaa  that  the  curtains  were  removed, 
thTown  aside  or  drawn  up.  The  whole 
of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  person  con- 
lay  on  a  bed  (puhinus),  and  the  head 
ed  hy  a  pillow,  eo  that  ho  miKht  read  and 
rilh  case.  To  what  cxlcni  the  luxury 
aofl  and  pleasant  bt'd  in  a  Ii'ctica  waa 
JWly  as  tlie  time  of  Cicero,  may  be  seen 
[ilia  orations  against  Verres*  Feath- 
■  to  have  been  very  common.*  The 
^  well  as  the  other  appurtenances, 
fvcalthy  persons,  probably  of  the  most 
ripiion.  The  lectica,  when  standing, 
rur  feel,  generally  made  of  wood.  Per- 
■arried  in  a  Icclica  by  alnves  {Iccticarti} 
r  poles  (tuseTc*)  attached  to  it,  hut  not 
k  they  might  eai^tly  be  taken  olT  when 
f  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  asse- 
h  the  shoulders  of  the  Iccticarii,  and  not 
vliich  passed  round  the  necks  of  these 
ling  down  from  their  shoulders,  as  some 
Mrn  liarc  thought.^  The  act  of  taking 
poi]  the  blioulders  was  called  succpHarc^ 
suns  who  were  carried  in  this  manner 
uceolfan*  From  tliid  pai>6ago  we  also 
l£  name  tecticarii  was  sometimes  incor- 
B 10  those  slaves  who  c«irried  a  person 
uedaneliair.  The  ntmiL<jr  t>l  lecitcarii 
tarrying  one  lectica  varied  according  to 
Ihe  display  of  wealth  which  a  person 
b  make.  The  ordinary  number  was 
;'*  but  it  varied  from  two  to  eight,  and 
I  called  hexaphurun  or  octophoron,  ac- 
it  was  carried  by  six  or  tight  pvrsona." 
aans  kept  certain  slave^i  auh-ly  as  their 
And  for  this  purpose  ihej  ^^enernlly  sc- 
kUest,  strongest,  and  must  handsome 
ad  Lhcm  always  well  dressed.  In  ibc 
rlial  it  seems  to  have  been  customary 
Mrii  lo  wear  beautiful  red  liveries.  The 
■enerally  preceded  by  a  slave  called  an- 
tose  office  was  to  make  room  for  it.'" 
ftor  the  intriiduetEon  of  llie.se  lectlcie 
iumans,  and  during  the  latter  period  of 
0,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  com- 
I  tliey  were  chieliy  used  in  journeys,  and 
of  Home  iisclf  only  by  ladies  and  inva- 
the  love  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  kinds 
icreased  so  rapidly,  that  J.  Ca?sar  thought 
r  to  restrain  the  use  of  lectica?,  and  to 
jinvtlegc  ot  using  them  lo  certam  per- 
Ifftain  age,  and  lo  certain  days  of  the 
t 

gn  of  Claudius  we  find  that  the  privilege 
lectica  in  the  tiij  was  stdl  a  great  dis- 
lich  waa  only  griinled  by  the  emperor  to 
favourites.'*  But  what  untU  then  had 
lege,  became  gradually  a  right  assumed 
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by  all,  and  every  wealthy  Roman  kept  one  i  r  mor* 
lectica;,  with  the  requisite  nmuber  of  Icinicarit. 
'i1ie  Emperor  Uomittan,  however,  forbndc  piiisti. 
tuiea  the  use  of  leciicK,'  Enterprrsing  individ- 
uala  gradually  began  to  form  companies  {cojus  iec* 
ttcattnrum),  and  to  establish  public  lectica*,  which 
had  their  stands  (coj/ro  Itcticariarum)  in  the  rog:t 
Transtiberina,  ami  probably  in  other  parts  aUi> 
where  any  one  might  take  a  lectica  on  hire."  Tha 
persons  of  whom  these  companies  consisted  were 
probably  of  the  lower  orders  or  freedmcn,* 

The  Icclicic  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
were  all  portable,  i.  t ,  they  were  constructed  in  such 
a.  manner  that  the  asserea  might  easily  be  fastened 
to  ihcni  whenever  i!  was  necessary  lo  carry  a  per- 
son in  them  from  one  pl.^ee  to  another.  But  the 
name  lectica,  or,  rather,  ihe  diminutive  lecticula. 
waa  also  sometimes  applietl  to  a  kind  of  sofa,  which 
was  not  moved  out  of  the  house.  On  it  the  Ro* 
mans  frequently  reclined  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
or  writing,  for  the  ancients,  when  writing,  seldom 
sal  at  a  table  as  we  do,  hut  generally  reclined  on  a 
couch ;  in  this  tiostare  they  raised  one  knee,  and 
upon  it  they  placed  the  parchment  or  tablet  oa 
which  they  wrote.  From  ihia  kind  of  occupation 
the  sofa  was  called  lecticula  lucubratoria,*  or.  mor**^^ 
commonly,  leciulua.* 

LECTICA'KII.     (Vid.  Lectic*.) 

LECTISTE'llNIUM.  Sacrifices  being  of  the  nd 
turc  offcasts,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  occastott 
of  extraordinary  solemnities,  placed  imnges  of  the 
gods  reclining  on  couches,  with  tables  and  viands 
before  them,  as  if  they  were  really  partaking  of  the 
things  o^ercd  in  sacrifice.  This  ceremony  waa 
called  a  Ucttslcmium.  Three  specimens  of  the 
couches  employed  for  the  purpose  are  in  liic  GIyi>- 
lotck  at  Munich.    The  woodcut  here  introduced  ev 


hibits  one  of  them,  which  is  represented  with  a 
cushion  covered  hy  a  dloih  hanging  in  ample  folds 
down  each  side.  This  beautiful  pulvinar*  is  wrought 
altogether  in  white  marble,  and  is  somewhat  more 
than  two  feet  in  height.  At  tho  Epulum  Jofij, 
which  was  Ihe  most  ntjutd  leciisteniium  at  Rome, 
and  which  was  celebrateil  in  the  Capitol,  the  slatue 
of  Jupiter  was  laid  in  a  reclining  posture  ou  a  couch, 
wliile  lliose  of  Juno  and  Minerva  were  sealed  on 
ehairs  by  his  side  ;  and  this  distinction  was  obser- 
ved in  atlcj^jtou  to  the  ancient  custom,  aecorduig  to 
wlitcfi  only  men  reclined,  and  women  sat  at  table.' 
( Vid.  CtEN.i,  p.  276.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  at  a  later  period  both  gnds  and  gotldessi-s  were 
represented  in  the  same  position ;  at  least  four  of 
them,  viz  ,  Jupiter  Scrapis  and  Juno  or  Isis.  togeth- 
er with  Apollo  and  Diana,  arc  so  exhibited  with  a 
table  before  them,  on  the  handle  of  a  Koinan  lamp 
engraved  by  Bartoli.'    Livy»  gives  an  account  o'  a 
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very  splendid  lecti&lcrnium,  wliicU  he  asserts  to 
bave  lH>e(i  the  origin  of  itie  praclice. 

LECTUS  {Xixoc,  K'Aivn.  cvni)),  a  Bed.  In  Iho  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece  beds  were  very  simple ;  the 
bedfttea[l8.  however,  are  sonieuine-s  represented  as 
ornaui^letl  (r/H^iru  Xi^fo*)-  The  principal  parts  of 
a  bed  were  Uic  x^<^tvai  and  ftvy^a ;'  the  fornicr  were 
a  kind  of  Uiick  woollen  cloak,  sornelitnes  roIour«d, 
which  was  in  bad  weather  worn  by  men  o%'ur  their 
XiTdvt  and  wiis  eumetinie£  spread  over  a  chair  to 
render  the  seat  soft.  That  ihesc  x^^^'<^^  scpfed  as 
blankets  for  |K>r»uii>i  in  their  tileep,  is  seen  from 
Odyxi..  Xiv..  488,  601).  604,  513,  529  ;  XX  ,  4.  The 
^^EQ,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pro)>ably  a  softer 
and  more  cosily  kind  of  woollen  cloih,  and  were 
used  chiefly  hy  persons  of  high  rank.  They  were, 
like  the  j^^ou'«»,  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  seal 
of  chairs  when  persons  wauled  to  sit  down.*  To 
render  this  think  wiMillen  slutriess  disagreeable,  a 
linen  clolh  was  sometimes  BpreaJ  over  it.*  It  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  thai  the  ^vyfa  were  pil- 
lows or  bolsters  ;  hut  this  opinion  seems  to  he  refu- 
ted by  the  circumstance  that,  in  CJy**  ,  vi.,  38,  they 
arc  described  as  being  washed,  without  anylbmy 
being  said  as  to  any  op*Tilion  whk'h  would  have 
necessarily  prereded  the  washing  hrtd  they  been 
pillows,  Beyond  this  supposition  rcspeelinij  the  /Sj/- 
7<o.  we  have  no  traces  of  pillows  or  bolsters  being 
used  in  the  Uomeric  age  The  bedstead  (i^e^wfi 
7JxT{io\',  6ifiviov)  of  persons  of  high  rank  was  cov- 
ered witli  skins  (xwra),  a|Kjri  which  the  (i'lyta  were 
placed,  and  over  these  linen  slieets  or  carpets  were 
spread ;  ttie  x^^^^'^^  lastly,  served  as  a  cover  or 
blanket  for  the  sleeper*  Poor  persons  slept  on 
skins  or  \wA%  of  dry  herbs  spread  on  the  ground.' 
These  awnple  beds,  to  which,  shortly  afker  the  !!a- 
ineric  age,  a  pillow  for  the  head  was  added,  coniin- 
acd  to  be  used  by  the  poorer  clnascs  among  the 
Greeks  at  all  limos.  Thus  the  bed  of  the  orator 
J^ycurgus  is  a^iid  to  have  consisted  of  one  sheep- 
skin {k<j^iov)  and  a  pillow.'  But  the  complete  bed 
(tiv//)  of  a  wealUiy  Greek  in  later  times  generally 
consisted  of  the  following  parts;  xX/vi?,  iKirovai, 
Ti'Jlftov  or  Kvf^aAov,  iTiioaKK^aktiov,  and  aTpuunra. 

Ttie  KXtvrj  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the  beostead, 
anit  seems  to  have  consisted  only  uriwsls  fitted  into 
one  another,  and  resting  upon  four  feet.  At  the 
lioad  part  alone  there  was  a  hoard  {ni-dj(}.trTpm'  or 
errUhvTpov)  to  support  the  pilliiw  and  prevent  its 
falling  out.  Sometimes  (he  ui'nh?.ti'rpov  is  want- 
ing." (Compare  Uie  first  woodcut  in  page  18S.) 
Sometimes,  tiuwever,  the  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead 
was  likewise  protected  by  a  hoard,  so  that  in  ttiis 
case  a  Greek  bedstead  resembled  a  modern  so-call- 
ed French  bedstead.  The  kAutj  was  generally  made 
of  wood,  which  in  quality  variod  according  to  ihe 
jueansofthe  persons  far  whose  use  it  was  destined  ; 
for  in  some  cases  we  find  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
maple  or  boxwood,  or  veneered  with  a  roaling  of 
these  more  expensive  woods.  At  a  later  iwriod, 
bedsteads  were  not  only  made  of  solid  ivory  or  ve- 
neered with  lortoiac-abell, but  sometimes  had  silver 
feet.* 

The  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  (roro/, 
hrlrovot,  Keipia\  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress  («iiif- 
^aTien;  rv^irtov,  Koiror,  or  rij?,fj)  rested  ;  instead  of 
these  girths,  poorer  pe<iple  used  strings.'*  The  cov- 
er or  licking  of  a  matlreaa  was  made  of  linen  or 
woollen  cloth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  usual  material 
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with  which  it  was  filled  (ro  lfi6akX6ftnthf  n/Jipm 
or  yratSta^ov)  was  either  wool  or  dried  weeds.  Al 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  supp' — ^  ' '  ''  ?  hrtr 
nhi'Tpoi',  lay  a  round  pillow  (t^w*-  »ap 

|K>rt  the  head  ;  and  m  some  anci-  . ,  r  tv« 
other  square  pillows  arc  seen,  which  were  intended 
to  supfwrt  the  back.  The  covers  of  such  pUknii 
are  striped  in  several  pictures  on  ancient  r; 
the  woodcut  in  page  32G),  and  were  therefore 
ably  of  various  colours.  They  were  und 
filled  with  the  same  materials  as  the  beds  anduB- 
tiessL-s. 

The  bed-covers,  which  may  be  termed  bbdtB 
or  eounter|)anes,  were  called  by  a  variety  of  n< 
such  as  ne(naTp<ltfMTa^  viroorpw/iara,  lirv 
rpearpidrc,  ;(^?.ai'ro*,  tifi^ecTpide^,  cm^oAaia, 
Y'i^.miuTritJff,  fi^ffndff,  xp^'fOTraoTOt,  TuTDjrff 
^iTurrtjrec-  The  common  name,  however,  wasffrpw 
/jLrtTu.  They  were  generally  made  of  cloth.  flluA 
was  very  tlitck  and  woolly  either  on  one  or  on  kth 
sides.'  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  whrfb* 
er  the  ancients,  when  speaking  of  «?Jvot,  meanlMdi 
in  our  souse  of  the  word,  or  the  couches  on  winch 
they  lay  at  mealtimes.  We  consequently  do  ort 
know  whether  the  descriptive  epithets  of  «yJvM, 
enumerated  by  Pollux,  belong  to  beds  or  to  cuiidi* 
es.  But  this  matters  little,  as  there  was  scaiwly 
any  dilference  between  ibo  beds  of  the  ancient* 
and  tlieir  couches,  with  this  exception,  that  Uielal* 
ter,  being  made  fnr  appearance  as  well  as  forctioi- 
fort,  were,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly  more  »jik!!K 
did  and  co.Mly  than  the  former.  Considennf.  how 
ever,  that  hedsieads  were  often  made  of  the  m'tft 
costly  materir.la,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
coverings  and  other  ornaments  of  l»ed9  wFff  hitls 
inferior  to  those  of  cnncties.  Notwith-r  , 
splendour  and  comfort  of  many  Ortt  i 
Asiatics,  who  have  at  ali  times  excelU ..  i..' 
|>eans  in  these  kinds  of  luxuries,  said  that  ibe 
did  not  understand  how  to  make  a  comfo 
The  places  most  celebrated  for  the  innnufartnrv 
splendid  bed-covers  were  Miletus,  Connth.  anil 
Carthage*  It  appears  that  the  Greeks,  tboujfc 
they  wore  nightgowns,  did  not  simply  cover  tlie** 
wives  with  the  arpufiara,  bnl  wrapped  ihemsriTW 
up  in  them.  Less  wealthy  [>erson»  conimued,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom,  to  use  skins  of  sbwp 
and  other  animals,  especially  in  winter,  as  blftit' 
kcts  •  The  bedsteads  of  the  poorer  classes  ared**-' 
i^ated  by  the  names  aKiftrroxf,  uoKuvrt^- 
fiflTOf,  and  an  exageeraled  dfsrrplinn  '■: 

is  given  by  Aristophanes.'    The  words  ( ,  - -> 

Xa/tci'viov,  which  nrrginilly  signified  a  bed  of  straw 
or  dry  herbs  made  on  the  ground,*  were  afifrwarf 
applied  to  a  be<l  which  was  only  near  the  gnmtidt 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  «^/i'i?,  which  was  gttrf^ 
ally  a  hiyli  bedstead.  Xn/<rri'(a  were  the  u 
for  slaves,  soldiers  in  the  fiehl.  and  poor  e 
and  the  mattresses  used  in  them  were  mer© 
mnde  of  rashes  or  bast.'' 

The  t>eds  of  the  Romans  (lecti  ntbicmUra)  n 
earlier  periods  of  the  Republic  were  prohaUy  of 
siuiie  description  as  those  used  in  Greece ;  but 
wards  the  end  of  the  Republic  and  during  the  EtD* 
pire,  when  Asiatic  luxuries  were  imported  mtolt^ 
Ihe  richness  and  magni6cence  of  the  beds 
wealthy  Romans  far  surpassed  everylhing 
drsrrilHpd  in  Greece.     The  bedstead  was 
rather  high,  so  that  persons  entered  the  bed  (i 
dfre,  (ucend(Tt)  by  means  oi  steps  placed  becidi 
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'■rtfmiiutfi').     It  wa.s  sometimes  made  of  metal,  and 

(nmctunes  of  costly  kinda  of  wood,  or  vcnccrcd 

^viih  tortoise  shell  or  ivory;  its  feet  {fulcra)  were 

^■eqovinLly  of  silver  or  gold.*    The  bed  or  mattress 

B^ifi-iJ^and  torus)  rosited  upon  girths  or  strings  (r«f- 

^UA,fiuciie^  tnshia,  or /uriir*)  which  connected  the 

t«o  horizontal  side-poeis  of  ibe  bed.*    In  tieds  des- 

lirpfi  for  two  persons,  the  two  sides  are  distingiiiah- 

ed  by  difTfreni  names ;  the  side  at  which  perstms 

■Htt-red  was  open,  and  bore  the  name  sponda  ;  the 

otlkr  5if]c,  which  wa»  protected  by  a  board?  was 

i!N  |)luleus.*    The  two  sides  of  sucli  a  bed  are 

disttngtiished  by  the  names  torus  exterior  and 

a  intenor,  or  sponda  exterior  and  sponda  interi- 

;'  and  from  these  expressions  it  is  nut  impruba- 

thal  such  lecii  had  two  beds  or  maUreaaes,  one 

Mch  person.     Mattresses  were  in  the  earlier 

i<8  filled  with  dry  herbs*  or  si  raw,'  and  such 

tinned  to  be  used  by  the  poor.    Dot  in  sub- 

tinies,  wool,  and,  at  a  still  later  period, 

were  used  by  the  weallliy  for  the  beds  as 

the  pillows.*    The  cloth  or  licking  {opcri- 

tm  or  iitvolucrum)  with  which  the  Ijcds  or  tnat- 

were  covered  was  called  loral,  lorale,  lln- 

or  segL^trc  '    The  blankeia  or  counterpanes 

fi  Mtraguttt,  Mtra}pi.ta,  pcrintromata,  prnpctaMinn- 

werc  in  the  houses  or  wealthy  Romans  of  the 

costly  deKcriplion,  and  generally  of  a  purple 

ruiraguia  conchyho tincta.  pcristromata  conchy!- 

toccina  niragnla),  and  eiiibruidtfred  with  beau- 

I  figures  in  gold.     Covers  of  this  sort  were  call- 

peripetiisniala  Attalica,  tiecause  they  were  saifl 

kre  been  first  used  at  the  court  of  Attains  '• 

pQInws  were  likowjso  covered  with  magnifi- 

casings.     Whether  the  ancients  had  curtdins 

idf  beds  is  not  mentioned  BnywIuTC;  but  as 

n»,  or,  rather,  a  kind  of  canopy  {aulaa),  were 

in  ilie  Iccius  iricliniaria"  f<>r  the  purpose  of 

renting  the  du»t  falling  upon  thti  [jcrsons  lying 

it,  It  ta  not  improbable  that  the  same  or  a  sitni- 

cuntrivance  was  used  in  the  lecLus  cubicularis 

iTke  UctiiM  gtnialta  or  ojlrerxiLs  was  the  bridal  hed, 

61o4h1   in   the  atrium,  opposite  the  Janua. 

ii  derived  the  epithet  adversus.'"    (Com- 

iotisit.  p.  5J7.)     It  was  generally  high,  with 

by  its  side,  and  in  later  limes  beautifully 

id  " 

Aespccting  the  Icclus  funebris,  see  the  articles 

and  I.RCTicA.    An  account  of  the  diApo.'tition 

l^QUches  used  at  entertainments,  ;ind  of  the 

Chich  each  guest  occupied,  is  given  under 

IBM** 

;THI  i?.^Kv(fm).     {Vid.  Funui,  p.  456.) 

L'TIO  Ll'BEIU.     {Vid  UoATus.  p  67B.) 

lTUM,  a  Legacy,  is  variously  debned  by 

jurisia,  but  there  ctin  be  no  exact  defi- 

'pl  reference  be  made  lo  a  heres.     Un- 

a  herea  duly  inslitulcd,  no  legacy  can 

A  legatura,  then,  is  a  part  of  ilie  heredi- 

which  a  lestatnr  gtves  out  of  it.  J'rurii  the  heres 

Urtde) ;  that  is,  it  is  a  gifi  to  a  person  out  of 

Whole  (univerrum)  which  is  diminished  to  the 

by  such  gift.    Accordingly,  ibe  phrase  "  ab 
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heredt  Upare"  thus  becomes  intelligible'  ("ei  f»/*> 
mcnfo  ItctU  grdttdcm  pccuiuam  a  Mio"*).  \  legatee 
could  not  be  charged  with  the  payment  nf  a  legacy 
out  of  what  was  given  to  him,  a  rule  of  law  which 
was  thus  expressed :  "  A  legtuarto  Ugari  nan  po- 
Ust.'*  A  legacy  could  only  be  giren  in  Uio  Latin 
language. 

The  word  "legaium,*'  from  the  verb  hgo,  con- 
tains the  same  element  as  lex.  Lego  has  tho  sense 
of  appointing  or  disposing  of  a  matter,  as  in  the 
phrase  "legatum  negolium  ;"»  and  it  i.-^  used  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  to  express  generally  a  testator's  dis- 
position of  his  projwrty  (ii/i  Ugaxxu,  Ac  )  Ulpian 
accordingly  explains  the  word  legatum  by  referring 
lo  its  etymolog)',  and  likening  a  legatum  lo  a  lex, 
properly  so  called.  •*  A  legaium,"  be  says,  ••  is  thai 
which  Ls  left  hy  a  testament,  Ugis  modo,  that  is,  iw- 
peraHre;  for  those  things  which  arc  IpiI  prccahvo 
modo  arc  called  fideicocnmissa  "*  A  leguteo  was 
named  tegaturiuM ;  those  lo  whom  a  thing  was  given 
jointly  {conjunctim)  were  collegatarii.  A  legacy 
which  waa  legally  valid  or  good  was  Ugatum  utUt; 
a  void  legacy  waa  intUiU.  A  legncy  which  waa 
given  absolutely  or  uncnnditionnlly  was  said  lo  be 
given  pure;  one  which  was  given  conditionally  waa 
said  to  be  given  ntb  condicwnt.  The  cxpresaioa 
pHram  legaium^  an  uncondilional  legacy,  also  oc- 
curs.* 

Gaiua  apologises  for  trcaling  of  Icgaia  in  ihal 
part  of  his  institutional  work  in  which  be  has  placed 
it.  In  the  first  ninety-six  chapters  of  hw  scrond 
book  he  treats  of  the  actjiiisitidii  of  properly  in  res 
singula?,  to  which  class  Icgacir-K  liefnng.  ilul  as 
the  mailer  of  legacies  is  nnl  intelligible  without  ref- 
erence lo  the  matter  ofhereditas  or  universal  acqui- 
Btiion,  he  places  ihe  law  of  legacies  {hac  junt  niA' 
tcrta)  immediately  after  ihat  of  hereditas. 

There  were  four  forms  in  which  a  legacy  could 
be  lefl :  per  vindicationcm,  i>er  damnalionem,  sinen- 
di  modo,  per  pra-'ceplionem. 

A  legatum  per  vindicationcm  was  given  in  these 
words;  "  Homintm  siuhum  da.  lego,''  or  the  words 
niight  bo!  with  reference  to  the  legatee.  "  Capita, 
tumito,  nihi  hahctn."  A  legatum  per  vindicationem 
waa  eo  called  wiili  reference  to  the  legal  means  by 
which  the  legatee  asftcrted  his  right  to  ilie  legacy 
against  the  heres  or  any  possessor,  which  was  by  a 
vindicatioor  an  aetmin  rem  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  he* 
redilaiis  aditio  had  taken  place,  tho  legatee  had  the 
quirilarian  (ex  jurt  qniniium)  ownership  of  the  leg- 
acy. The  iwo  schools  raised  a  question  as  to  this, 
Whether,  under  euch  circumstances,  ihe  legatee  ob- 
tained the  quirit.irian  ownership  of  t))c  thing  l>eforo 
he  had  consented  to  take  it.  The  opinion  of  Iho 
Proculiani,  \^io  contended  for  such  con.sent,  waa 
conlirined  by  a  constitution  uf  Antuninus  Pius.  It 
was  con.Mstenl  with  llic  nature  of  the  (>er  vindica* 
liunem,  that  those  Ihings  only  could  be  so  given  in 
which  Ihe  testator  bad  qitiril^rian  ownership:  and 
it  wa3  also  necessary  ihat  he  should  have  such 
ownership  bolli  at  the  time  of  making  his  will  and 
at  the  lime  of  his  death  :  otherwise  the  legacy  was 
void  {inutile).  But  there  was  an  exception  in  re- 
spect of  things  "^u<t  pondere,  numcro,  meHMura  ctm- 
utani,*''  as  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  the  precious  metals  in 
the  fonn  of  coin  (peainia  numerafa),  in  regard  to 
which  it  was  sullicient  if  the  testator  had  the  qniri- 
tarian  owncr.'ihip  at  the  lime  of  his  death.  This 
was  the  civd  ldw<;uir  civile),  hot  it  was  altered  by 
a  scnatus  consultum  of  the  lime  of  Nero,  which 
enacted  that  if  a  testator  left  a  thing  as  a  legacy 
which  had  never  been  his,  the  legacy  should  be 
equally  good  as  if  It  had  been  left  in  the  fonn  moat 
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ftdvantagcous  to  Ihe  legnten  {optima  jure),  which 
form  was  the  Ipgitutu  por  damiiiitionein.  But  if  a 
testator  gave  a  thing  ol  tua  own  hy  tiis  tcatanit^iit 
which  ho  afterwanl  olifnatcd,  it  wua  ibn  best  ofiinion 
thtit  Iht;  It'Kncy  wiut  inulile  by  the  jus  civile,  niul  that 
tht!  iM'natiis  oon>4iiUiifn  did  not  make  it  {^iml  IT  llic 
•June  tiling  was  yiveti  lu  uirire  than  one  person,  t'ilhi'r 
JotriUy  {conjuncltm),  so  aa  to  inako  them  coltrgalani, 
or  frtfvorally  {lUgjuncUm),  each  look  an  e«|Ufll  share. 
A  Icjfuluni  wns  jfiven  c/»;yMn<-/ir?ilhu8  :  "  Tttio  ft  Sao 
hotntnem  ttuhum  do,  Ugo ;"  dijijunettm,  thus  :  "  Tttio 
ho^intm  MtichHtn  do,  U^o ;  Seto  eundtm  kotjunem  do, 
UfiO.'*  If  one  cullegaiarjus  faiietl  to  lake,  his  por- 
tion wrnt  to  the  othtM-t  in  tliecasc  of  aconililiunal 
legacy  led  |»cr  vitiilicalinnem,  the  sch(K>)s  wcro  ili- 
[Vidcil  in  opinion :  the  Sjibiniani  said  that  it  was  the 
property  of  the  hercs  during  the  pendency  of  the 
condiiion ;  the  Procuhani  said  that  it  was  **  res  nul- 
ha«." 

7*he  rormofthe  perdamnatiuncm  was  (his:  "He- 
rc3  fluuj  ilichuin  tcrvum  nuum  dnrc  damtuu  esto ;" 
but  the  word  dato  was  equally  eireotivo.  A  thing 
which  lK*lun(j:t'd  to  .itiolhcr  {aluna  ni)  couhl  be  thus 
'tell,  and  the  Uvrcs  wun  hound  lo  procure  the  thing 
'fur  the  legatee,  or  to  pay  hnii  the  value  of  it.  A 
Ih'ug  not  in  existeitec  at  the  datf.  uf  the  will  inifhl 
left  hy  tliis  form,  as  the  future  produce  of  a  fe- 
jartlt}  slave  (anrtlla).  'I'hp  legiilec  did  not  artpiirr 
llie  (luirltarian  ownership  of  ibo  legacy  by  virtue  of 
Ihe  heredilalis  aditio  :  the  ihiixii  still  rcutuined  the 
protKTly  of  the  heres.  and  the  le^jatcc  could  only 
sue  for  It  by  an  actio  m  iiersonain.  If  it  was  a 
thing  mancipi,  the  legaiec  could  only  acquire  the 
quintiirjnn  ownerslitp  of  it  hy  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
[ccs.tio  froni  the  lieres  :  if  u  was  merely  delivered, 
llbo  Icgatiiriiis  only  acquired  the  complete  owncriyhip 
•IjdfHumjuji)  Uy  u»ui-j|iii»n.  If  ttie  same  ihuig  was 
left  to  Iwo  or  iii'tru  conjunrtim,  each  had  an  equiil 
simre;  if  di*junchm,  the  heres  wus  bound  to  give 
the  thing  to  one,  and  its  value  to  iho  rest.  In  the 
cane  of  a  i;ift  omjunttun,  llie  slinrc  of  the  legatee 
wIm)  fnilul  to  lake  iM^Ioiigtsl  to  the  hcredltas  ;  hut 
the  lex  PtipiA  made  ii  c;idut'um,  and  gave  it  first 
to  a  colU'|,'iiUiriua  who  had  cluldnn,  then  to  the 
hereilea  v^lto  had  children,  and  then  to  the  olher 
ti^Katces  who  had  cliildrrn  {Uaaiam),  a  privilege 
iiich  Juvenal  alludes  U\  {duUe  caducum^). 
The  legalum  sinendi  inodo  was  thus  given  :  "//«• 
rfs  mnti  damnas  £»lo  ainere  Lucmn  Tittutn  hnminem 
sitchum  mmrre  littit/ue  habere;"  by  which  form  a 
■Atator  could  give  uiiher  his  own  property  or  that 
'of  his  hcrea.  As  in  the  case  of  a  legalum  p<-'r  dam- 
nationem,  the  Icgatoo  prosej;uled  his  claim  hy  an 
actio  in  p^^rsonam.  It  was  doubted  whether  the 
heres  wax  houud  to  transfer  the  pro|icr^y.  iu  the  case 
of  a  res  mancipi.  hy  mancipatio  or  in  jure  ccssio, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  thing  ncc  mancipi,  by  tnidiiio  or 
delivfTy.  fur  the  words  of  the  gift  Jirc  "  |>ennit  him 
lo  take."  U  was  also  a  still  more  doubtful  ques- 
tion 0^  1^'^  '<[nc  "^  (jatus),  whether,  if  the  same 
thing  was  given  m  ihis  way  lo  two  severally  (iu- 
junrfim),  the  whole  was  due  to  each,  or  if  the  heres 
was  released  fn)m  all  farther  claim  when  either  of 
Ihem  hud  obtained  |K>tiseaBiun  of  the  whole  with  his 
pcnnission 
The  Icgatum  per  prsrceptioneni  was  in  this  manner: 

**£>iliiiujt  TtttUM  hamtrum  xhcknvt  ju,Tcipiln ;"    where 

**  priecipito"  is  the  same  as  "  prw'Cipuum  sumito,"  or 
"  lake  first  "  The  fjabtnmni  were  of  opinion  thai  a 
li>gac*y  could  only  ihtis  be  left  to  one  who  was  also 
ma'le  a  htTos ,  but  a  senalus  consultuin  Ncrooia- 
num  made  the  legacy  good,  even  if  it  was  thus  left 
to  an  t'XtraiieiiH,  tliat  is,  to  another  than  the  herest 
pruvidrti  the  Ip^atre  was  a  pi*rson  to  whom  a  legs* 
ry  could  \w  left  in  any  of  the  itiree  other  modes. 
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For  the  senatus  consulluni   rnn... 

valid  which  were  not  vah^l 

count  of  the  words  of  th* 

not  those  legacies  wtiich  ^^ 

of  tbe   incapacity  of  the 

which  WHS  thit  rase  Willi  a  i»'f>.;;riiiui*.     The  g^ 

biiiiani  abo  iimintaincd  that  ii  man  C4>uld  Icavi*  ■ 

this  manner  only  what  w-as  his  own  ;  iur  the 

way  in  Mhicli  the  legulee  could  rnlorce  tua  i 

was  by  u  judicium  famdia?  ercisciindr,  lo  Vf\ 

dicium  it  was  necessary  ttiat  the  judex 

judicatc  that  which  wus  giveji  iH«r  pr 

and  ho  could  adjudiciito  on  noibf: 

res  hereditaria.     But  the  same  - 

made  a  legacy  valid  which  whm  t:  ■■  ■ 

even  if  the  thing  did  not  Inkin:.'  <>    I      \* 

The  Procuhani  contended  that  a  i>  .:  k  v  tv 

given  to  an  cxtranous  per  pratceptioneni ;  tinif 

ther,  that  if  the  thing  was  (he  Icetator's  C4 

quiritiuni,  it  could  be  sued  for  ^pind^eari)  by 

alco.  whether  he  was  a  heres  or  not  <u/f 

it  was  the  testator's  in  bonis,  it  w 

to  ttie  cxlrnncus  by  ttic  si:u.itus  '  ,il 

tiercs  could  obtain  it  in  a  judiciun>  : 

dK.     If  it  did  not  belong  to  the  lu^iHiur  m 

way,  still  the  Icgatum  was  made  utile  butli  isj 

hercH  and  the  exirancus  hy  the  senatus 

If  the  same  thing  was  thus  left  to  more  tl 

either  dtajunclim  or  conjunctimy  each  bad  oi 

share 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  man  cou 
dispose  of  lii»  property  ns  lie  plcascil.  and  bf 
exhaust  (rTtn»a}-t)  the  whole  hrreditas  by 
and  beqiienu  of  freedom  lu  slavei*,  so  as 
the  )icre«  nntliiiig.  The  cn(if»e<iucnce  was,< 
such  caM's  the  scripii  beredes  refused  lo 
hercdilas,  and  itnMe  uas,  of  course,  an  i\ 
TIio  first  legislative  measure  on  thw  Ruhiorti 
llie  lex  Tuna,  called  Testamentariu.  wl 
allow  a  testator  to  give  as  a  donatio  mtni 
as  a  legacy  nnn-  than  a  thousand  tm^vv  lu 
aon,  certain  riU.ives  excrptetl.^  Ijui  this 
WHS  a  failure,  r<ir  it  did  not  |>r<'vetii  a  mair^ 
giving  as  maii\  Aevonil  thi)U!itiiiil«  tii  as  iiuht  )■ 
sons  OS  he  picascil.  and  so  exhinr-fwii'  \, 
The  lex  Vocunia  (B  (;.  lOH)  after 
no  person  should  lake  by  way  ol  ; 
mortis  causa  more  than  tlie  heredtb  (skcvcf. 
soema);  but  this  lex  wiui  inctlcctiuU :  fbr, 
tnbuting  the  hcrcditas  among  in. 
the  liercs  might  have  so  Mnall  .i 
maku  it  worth  his  while  to  assuin 
lached  to  the  hercditas."  The  It 
40)  at  last  took  away  all  mean*}  > 
daring  (hat  a  testatur  should  not  give  Hiurr  tl 
three  fourths  in  legacies,  and  thus  a  foivih  wati 
cured  lo  the  heres;  and  "this  law,"  says 
"  is  now  in  force."  The  senaiua  con&.<^um, 
anum  extended  the  same  rule  of  (.«  '-•  ^M 
missa  [vid.  FidcicomuisiiaJ  ;  ami  : 
toniuus  Piua  applied  it  to  the  cas>' 
when  there  was  an  intcstjicy  '  Tbc  It-x  Ti 
applied  lo  ilic  wills  of  persons  who  died  in  captiTJuj 
{ajwJ  hottcM),  fur  a  previous  lex  Coriicl).i  bad  gmii| 
to  the  wills  of  such  persons  the  same  force  as  i 
they  had  died  ar«  {ft  cietfuu*). 

l^gatA  were  inutiJia  or  void  it  thfy 
before  a  herca  was  instituted  by  thu  wdt 
will  derived  all  its  legal  etTicary  fntm  such 
tion;  there  was  the  same  rule  as  lo  a  gift 
dom.     It  was  an   inuide  legaluni,  if  iu   fonif 
gift  was  given  after  the  death  of  Ih*  hcrr«^  but  u 
might  be  given  on  the  event  of  bis  death,  it  «u 
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if  gircn  in  fomi  on  ihp  Any  bpforc.  the 

Ibe  tCBtator,  for  which  mle  of  t.ivv,  says 

srrms  to  bc  no  good  reason  {prctiosa 

.\  could  not  be  letl  m  the  way  of 

':,nHinc),  that  is.  for  the  purpoac 

/lliiig  Uto  herrs  to  do,  or  rcstrainins  him 

If,  mnj  paiiiciiLir  art.     A  legacy  coiiTd  not 

to   an  unccrtam  pcrsfin  (incerta  pcramia). 

\e  noUou  vi  an  uncertain  person  was  not  of  a 

who  ciiulil  never  be  ascenaineJ  ;  fur  Id  scv- 

tnstances  mentioned  by  Gaius,  the  person 

wmild  be  easily  ascertained  (for  instance, 

\t   U4l€mentum  consulejt  deaignati  rrun/")  ; 

t-otion  of  the  unt«rlainty  was  referreil  to 

id  o(  the  testator  at  the  time  of  inaking:  liis 

uioent.    Accordingly,  the  persona  was  not  con- 

ineerta  where  he  wus  one  of  a  certain  class, 

rli  as  cognati.  though  the  individual  of  the  class 

il^  be  uncertain  Idl  the  event  hnp|>ened  which 

lermine  who  out  nf  the  class  was  intended 

ttatur.     Such  a  fonn  of  hnjiiest  was  called 

dcmunstmtio  incertie  |>eri)'-ii>a* '     A  legacy 

be  Itjfl  to  a  poblumuB  alienus.  nor  could 

persuti  be  a  hert-s  ini>tuii(u!4,  lur  he  was  an 

•rl4i  per^inA.     It  hn<i  been  expl;jined  elsewhere 

is  a  postumus  {rtd.  Hekes,  p.  5U0}:  a  postu< 

alienus  is  one  who,   when  born,  cannot  be 

the  sui  lieredes  of  the  testator. 

a  question  whether  a  Ieg3<?y  could  be  le- 
::<:)  kfl  lo  a  person  who  was  hi  the  pfiwer 
ler  porsyri  who  was  made  herps  by  the  Siime 
The  Proculiani  denied  that  such  a  legacy 
lid  be  left  euher  pure  or  sub  condicione  But  if 
i-prrson  who  was  in  the  power  of  another  was 
le  hcres,  a  legacy  might  be  left  {ab  eo  kgari)  lo 
in  in  whose  power  he  was  ;  for  if  such  lat- 
in became  herts  Ibrreby  {per  mm),  the  leg- 
f^xtinguiaheil,  tierause  a  roan  cannot  owe 
itng  to  himwlf ;  iKJt  if  the  son  waa  emancipated, 
the  slave  was  manumitted  ur  transferred  lo  an- 
ker, and  so  ihe  son  beeame  hea's,  or  so  the  slave 
another  p»-rs(in  heres,  the  legacy  was  due  to 
;r  or  former  master.  Not  only  res  siiigule 
Ktven  as  a  legaey,  but  also  a  pari  of  a  uni- 
oi"  tilings  iHntrer$arum  rcntm)  could  be  so 
rrn  ;  thus  I  be  beres  might  be  directed  to  share  a 
U  or  any  other  part  of  the  hereditas  with  anollier, 
was  eallwl  parlitio*  By  Ihe  jus  eivile  ibere 
be  a  legacy  of  a  usuefrucius  of  those  things 
rere  cuijable  of  bemg  used  and  enjoyed  wiih- 
imrni  to  the  things.  By  irsenatus  eonsul- 
migttl  be  a  legacy  of  the  ahMMvs  of  those 
'hirh  were  consumed  in  the  use,  as  wine, 

It,  hut  the  legatanus  had  lo  give  security 

^  reatoratinn  of  them  when  his  right  to  the 
|i^}-^|e^t  ceased.  Tliis  technical  meaning  of  otu- 
is.  llio  use  of  things  which  are  consumed 
'.  is  ronirasled  with  ususfructus  by  Cicero.* 
_  ley  might  be  transferred  lo  amilher  person, 
taken  away  {Adtmi)  by  another  will  or  codicilli 
itinocd  by  a  will ;  it  might  also  be  tnken  away  by 
ire  of  the  gifl  from  the  will.  Such  a  revocation 
icies  ((uUmptio  Ug'atonim)  seems  lo  have  been 
~  'led  in  the  way  mentioned.  The  expres- 
•mption  of  legacies  m  English  law  has  a 
It  meaning,  and  m  the  case  of  a  specific  thing 
)nd6  to  the  Koman  exiinetion  of  legacies, 
took  place  if  the  testator  disposed  of  the 
his  lifetime, 
iteo  died  after  the  day  on  which  the  legs- 
become  his  (jJOJi(  dicm  Itgaii  cedentem),  it 
to  his  herCR  ;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Enghsb 
the  legacy  was  vested.    'Hie  phrase  '•  dies  le- 

(C«iiu,  li.,  MS.)—!.  <Cir..  l^off.,  H,.  W  ;  P»  C^cuu,  A  — 
.  F«»t.,  MX.  *»,  &.  S5.)— 3.  (Tup.,  >.— l'«bBr  cIm  alter  dri 
!-«■  itfruetui,  von  I'uchta,  Rlictnlaebn  Mttt..  IR90 


I  gaii  reitif'  accordingly  means  "  the  Uii*e  is  come  a< 
which  the  legacy  belongs  lo  the  legatee,"  ihougb 
I  the  time  may  not  have  come  when  he  is  entitled  tu 
receive  it ;  and  "diettvcnti"'  denotes  the  arnval  ii 
the  day  on  which  it  can  be  demanded.'  If  tlie  leg* 
acy  was  left  conditionally,  there  was  no  vesting  till 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  By  the  old  law,  legaciea 
which  were  left  unconditionally,  or  fioin  a  time 
named  (m  diem  ccr^wm),  were  vested  from  Ihe  liniB 
of  ihc  testator's  death ;  but  by  the  lex  Papia  they 
vested  from  the  time  of  opening  the  will  Tht  leg- 
acy might  vest  immediately  on  Ihe  death  of  ihe 
testator,  and  yel  the  testator  might  defer  the  lime 
of  payment.'  A  legacy  might  al«>  be  left  on  a  con- 
dition of  time  only,  as  a  legacy  lo  Titiua  when  or  1/ 
he  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  which 
case  the  words  urhcn  and  if  were  considered  cquiv 
alenl.  a  decision  which  has  been  adopted  in  Knglish 
law,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  will 
which  gives  the  words  "  when"  or  "  if"  a  different 
signification.* 

LEGA'TUS.  I^gati  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  1  l^gati  or  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by 
foreign  nations ;  2.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent 
from  Rome  to  foreign  nations  and  into  the  provin- 
ces ;  3.  Legal!  who  accom[)anied  the  Iloman  gen- 
erals into  ihc  Held,  or  the  proconsuls  and  pmtors 
inio  the  provinces 

1,  Foreign  legali  at  Rome,  from  whatever  conn- 
try  ihey  came,  had  lo  go  to  Ihe  Temple  of  Saturn 
and  deposite  their  names  with  the  quteslors,  whieli 
Plutarch*  explains  aa  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  cus- 
tom ;  for  formerly,  says  he,  Ihe  quaeslors  sent  pres- 
ents to  all  legati,  which  were  called  iautia :  and  if 
any  ambassador  was  taken  ill  at  lUime,  he  was  in 
the  care  of  the  qucsiors.  who,  if  he  died,  had  also 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  hiii  huridl  from  Ihe  public 
Irea.sury.  When,  afterward,  the  number  of  foreign 
ambassadors  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  Hcpub 
lie  became  extended,  the  former  hospitable  custom 
was  re<lueed  to  the  mere  fonuality  of  depositing  the 
name  with  the  kce()era  of  the  public  treasury.  Pre- 
vious to  their  admission  into  the  city,  foreign  am- 
hassadnrn  seem  to  have  U^en  obliged  to  give  notice 
from  whal  nation  they  came  and  for  what  purpose ; 
for  several  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  am- 
bassadors were  prohibited  from  entering  the  eily, 
especially  in  case  of  a  war  belween  Rome  and  the 
blaie  from  which  they  came  '  In  such  cases  the 
ambassadors  were  either  not  heard  at  all,  and 
obliged  to  quil  Italy,'  or  an  audience  was  given  tu 
them  by  Ihe  senate  (smatus  Icgalis  datur)  outside 
Ihe  city,  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona.^  This  was  evi- 
dently a  sign  of  mistrust,  but  the  ambassadors  were 
nevertiielesa  treated  as  public  guests,  and  some 
public  villa  cAside  the  city  was  sometimes  assigtied 
for  their  reeepiion.  In  other  eases,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  report  of  the  landing  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors on  the  coast  of  Italy  was  brought  to  Rome, 
especially  if  they  were  persons  of  great  distinction, 
as  the  son  of  Masinissa,*  or  if  they  came  from  an 
ally  of  the  Roroan  people,  some  one  of  the  inferior 
magistrates,  or  a  legntus  of  a  eonaul,  was  despatched 
by  the  senate  to  receive  and  conduct  them  lo  the 
city  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic.  When  Ihey 
were  introduced  into  ihe  senate  by  the  prviar  or 
consul,  ihey  first  explained  what  they  had  to  com 
municatc,  and  then  the  prictor  invited  the  senators 
lo  put  Uieir  questions  to  the  ambassadors  *  The 
manner  in  which  this  questioning  was  frequently 


I.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  Ifi.  a.  313.}— 9.  {I>i'.  Sfl,  ut.  S.  a.  81.>-S 
(Difi.  S0,  lit.  3,  B.  3,  23.— IlBnMD  «.  Cnibui,  0  Vm-.  p.  SU.-^ 
CtHiipajD  Gai'ia,  101-845.— Vlp.,  Fnf.,  tit.  nir.— Diit  30,  Ac. 
— Pnului,  S.  R.,  ill..  Ut.  6.)— 4.  (Qutnt.  Rucd.,  p.  375,  D.)— 5 
(I,t».,  xsj..,  tl.— Id.,  ilii^  M-Id,  xW.,  M.J— «.  (Li*..  llti.. 
M.,»-7.  (Lir..  I.  e.— Id.,  la.,  31 ) -8  (Li- .  jW.,  13  )-• 
iLiv.,  sxa.,  tS.) 
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eanied  on.  especially  when  the  enroys  came  froni 
4  sutc  with  which  the  llomans  were  at  war.  re- 
laembled  mure  the  cross-questioning  ofa  witness  in 
a  court  ofjiiMicc,  than  <in  Inquiry  iiimlc  with  a  view 
lo  gain  a  clear  understanding  nl"  what  was  proposed.* 
T\w  whole  tninsactiun  was  carried  on  by  intcrpret- 
?rs.  and  in  the  Latin  language  (Vid.  iNTKapBCs.) 
VaUnus  Maximus'  slates  itiat  the  Greek  rheloncian 
MoId,  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  was  ihe  first  foreigner 
who  ever  addressed  the  Runiaii  senate  in  hiti  uwn 
tongae.  After  the  amhasAadors  had  thtis  been  ex- 
amined, they  were  requested  to  leave  the  a&8«mhly 
of  the  senate,  who  nnw  began  to  discuss  the  siili- 
ject  brought  before  thern.  The  result  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  ambassadors  by  the  praetor'  In 
some  cases,  ambassadors  nut  only  roceive<I  rich 
presents  o^t  their  depariuri*,  but  were,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  conducitHl  by  a  magistrate,  and 
nl  iht^  puhllc  expense,  to  the  frontier  of  Italy,  and 
even  farther.*  By  the  lex  fjdbinia  it  was  decreed, 
that  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  March. 
the  senate  should  every  day  give  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors.*  There  was  at  Rnme^  as  Varro'  ex- 
presses it,  a  place  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
oenuto-hnuse  called  GraHiostasia,  in  which  foreign 
ambassadors  wailed. 

All  ambassadors,  whonccsoever  they  eame,  were 
considereil  by  the  Kumans  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  ihnir  rxi.stence  as  sacred  and  inviobiblc' 

3.  I.«gati  10  foreign  naUons  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Republic  we^r«^  always  sent  by  the  senate  ;' 
and  to  be  appointed  la  such  a  mission  was  consid- 
ered a  great  honotir,  which  was  conferrctl  onfy  on 
men  of  high  rank  or  eminence ;  for  a  Roman  am- 
bassador, accordmg  to  Dionysius,  had  the  powers 
{i^ovffia  Ktti  dviafiir)  of  a  magistrate  and  the  vener- 
able cliaractcr  ofa  prteot  [f  a  Roman,  during  the 
pertiirmancfi  of  his  mission  as  ambiissador,  dieil  or 
was  kilkMl.  hi*<  meiiiory  Wiis  Imnourcd  by  the  Re- 
public with  a  publii:  sqndclire  and  a  statue  in  the 
Rostra.'  The  expenses  diirinjj  the  juurncy  of  an 
ambassador  wcfc,  nl  i-oar.sc,  \u\ni  by  ihe  llrpubtin  , 
and  when  he  travt'llod  llirough  a  province,  the 
provincials  had  to  supply  him  with  evcrythmg  he 
wanted. 

3.  The  third  class  of  legati,  to  whom  the  name 
of  nmhas.sat!ors  cannot  be  applied,  were  perHona 
who  accompanied  the  Roman  generals  «n  their  ex- 
iicdilions,  and  in  later  times  the  giivernors  of  prov- 
mccs  also  Legati,  as  serving  under  ibe  consuls  in 
the  Roman  armies,  arc  ineniuincd  along  with  the 
trtbtme-3  at  a  very  early  jieriod  '*  These  legati  were 
nominated  {la^aliantur)  by  ihe  consul  "*r  Ihe  tlictalor 
under  whom  ihey  &crved,'*  but  tho  sanction  of  the 
senate  {gcnatus  ctmsuienm}  was  an  ^."senlial  pi'int, 
without  which  no  one  could  be  legally  considered  a 
legatus;^*  and  from  Livy^*it  appears  that  Ihe  iiouii- 
nation  by  the  magistrates  (imriaul,  prtctor,  or  dicta- 
tor) did  not  take  place  until  they  hml  been  authorised 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  persons  appointed 
to  this  office  were  usually  riicii  of  great  military 
talents,  and  it  was  their  duly  lo  advise  and  as.'^ist 
their  9U[H*rior  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  to  act  in 
his  slead  both  in  civd  and  inihtary  affairs.'*  The 
legati  were  thus  always  men  in  whom  the  consul 
irfaccd  great  confidence,  and  were  frequeiilly  his 
friends  or  relatives ;  but  they  had  no  power  inde- 


I.  (Lit.,  I.  c.,  Willi  Iho  r«t«  of  CnmnTiuj.)— 3.  (ii..  3.  \  3.)— 
I.  (Liv..  riit.,  l.>— 4.  (Lir.,  iIt.,  U.)— 5.  (Cjc.  a*]  CJtiinl.  Kr., 
Ii..  11,  13.— Itl..  atl  Fim.,  i.,  4.)— «.  {De  Linjr.  L^i..  r..  15S, 
VfllWtr.)— 7.  (Cic.  in  Vorr.,  i ,  33.— Dionyt.  Hal.,  Aul.  Hum., 
ij.,  p.  "(».— Tacit,,  Ann.,  i.,  «.— Li»..  xxi ,  10.— Pi «.  SO,  ttt.  7, 
u  17.)— «.  (Cic.  IB  Vaiin.,  1»,)— 9.  (Ll*^  ir.,  17.— C.P.,  PhiliP., 

ii.,  i.)-i[).  <Li»i|M.,  w.— Id.,  If..  n.>-n.  (S.iim.i,  jug„  fc. 

— Clr.  Bil  An.  x»..  ll.-W-,9d  Faro.,  vi..  0.— Id..  Pro  Lo^.  Ma- 
ml..  111.)  — U.  (Ci«.  tnVwin.,  I.  c— Id.,  Pm  S*xt..  H.)— 13. 
(KttiK,  I.— Cumiwre  xli«.,  18.)— 14.  (Vwro,  D*  Ling.  L»t.,  t., 
«7,  MtiUcT.) 
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pendent  of  the  command  of  their  general.^    1M 

number  varied  according  to  the  greatness  oriiB|n* 
tance  of  the  war,  or  the  extent  of  the  prvvnat: 
three  is  the  smallest  numttftr  we  know  of.  but  Pod- 
pcy,  when  m  Asia,  had  fifteen  legati  lAlienftU] 
the  consuls  were  atwent  from  the  anny.  or  vtat 
proconsul  left  his  province,  the  legati.  or  one  of  I 
took  his  i^acc,  and  tlien  had  the  insignia  as 
the  power  of  liis  superior.  He  was  in  this 
cailftl  I*'gatua  pro  prastore,'  and  hence  we  son 
read  that  a  man  governed  a  province  as 
without  any  mention  b(;ing  made  uf  the 
whose  vicegerent  he  was.'  During  x*-^  i>"« 
riod  of  the  Republic,  it  sometimes  hap 
consul  carried  on  a  war,  or  a  prncon- 
his  province  through  his  legati,  whde  li^  hi 
remained  at  Rome,  or  conducted  some  oUier 
urgent  affairs. 

When  the  provinces  were  divided  at  ihe  tUNi 
the  Empire  {rtd.  Provincia),  those  of  the 
lienplc  were  governed  by  men  who  bad 
consuls  or  pr»;iors,  and  the  former  were 
companied  by  three  legati,  the  latter  by  one* 
provinces  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  tbt| 
consul,  were  governed  by  persons  whum  ite 
peror  himself  appointed,  and  who  had  betn 
or  prffitnrs,  or  were  at  least  senators.  Thi 
gereuts  of  the  emperor  were  called  U^tti 
pro  pr<tlorr,  legAtt  pratnrii,  legati  conrviaits^ 
ply  Ugati,  and  ihey,  like  the  governors  ofth?! 
vinciffi  popiili  Romani,  had  one  or  three  k!{ili< 
their  assistants  ' 

Dunng  the  latler  period  of  the  Repubtic,it 
become  customary  for  senators  to  obtain  froal 
senate  the  peniiibsion  lo  travel  through  or 
any  province   at  the  expense  of  the  proi 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  and  ct 
their  own  personal  affairs.     There  was  no 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  senators  were 
lo  avnil  llirm-selvca  of  this  privilege,  wbicJi  wilj 
heavy  burden  upon  the  provincials.     Tins 
snjournmg  in  a  province  was  called  legatjo 
because  ihose  who  availed  lhemse1vL»3  of  ili 
all  the  privileges  of  a  public  legaius  or  amt 
witliout  having  any  of  his  duties  to  perfa 
lh«  time  of  Cicero,  llie  iirtvilege  of  legaltoj 
was  ahu.9cd  to  a  very  great  extent.     Cicertvl 
fore,  in  his  cauBulship,  endeavoured  to  put  an 
to  it,  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  tribune,  i 
only  succeeded  in  limiling  the  time  of  its  diu 
to  one  year*    'Julius  Csesar  afterward  cxteodfdl 
timo  during  which  a  senator  might  avail  hinuetf  i 
legalio  libera  lo  live  years,'  and  this  law  uf  Ci 
(lex  Julia)  seems  to  have  remained  in  foR*e 
t<i  a  very  late  period* 
I.KdKS.     {Vtd.l.z-L.) 
LECJIO      {Vid.  Armv,  Rom.»n.) 
J.EGIS  ACTIO.     {Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
i.E<jIS  AQUrXLE  ACTIO.     (  Tirf.  Diimi 
itu  Actio) 
I.EGITIMA  ACTIO.    {YU.  Actio,  p.  le.) 
LEGI'TIMA  IIERE'DITAS.     {Va.  TUax*, 
MAN.  p.  497.499.) 

•LEGU'MEN,  a  general  name  among  the 
for  Pulse,  of  which  beans  were  esteemed  the 
cipal  sort.     The  term   is  derived   froni  Ugo, 
gather,"  because  pulse  arc  gathered  by 
not  reaped.'   

1.  CCiw.,  Dff  lloU.  Cit..   ii.,  I7.-W.   th..   iii.,  SI— i 
Bell.  CiT.,i.,3S.>— 3.  (Liv.iiu.,  «— Ljilu«,D»  Mas-. 
~Cu..  Ue  BcU.  Gall.,  i.,  Si.)-S.  tSaUuii.  CaL.  la.f-LlI 
Casa.,  liii.,  13— Ui?.  1,  lit.  10.)— S.  (Strabo.  m.,  p.  3M.- 
paro  Dt|r.  ),  tit.  1?,  I.  7.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii..  3Q.— M.,  *i 
7.— Spanhcim,  Do  Uiu  ct  PmtanL  Nuiiuaui.,  \i~, 
(C(c.,  Do  Lcjr..  m.,  b.— Id..  Do  Lt^.  Ajrr.,  u  J.— Id.,"] 
34— Id,,  P)iilip.,  1 ,  8.1— 7.  (Cic  aJ  Au^  it.,  H-V 
Til...Sl.-Dig.»,  Ut,7,a.  l4.)-8.  (Maityn  ad  Vi« 
i^  74.) 


lA  TERRA. 


rMO'NItTJt  (Attfiuvtov),  a  plant,  which  Mat- 
lus  and  most  of  itie  ftarly  commenlatora  make 
avo  bwn  ibc  Staiice  Limonium,  or  Sea  Lavcn- 
Sprengi'l,  however,  followa  Gesner  in  refer- 

10  the  Polygonum  Bittorta^  or  Snakeweed.* 
HOB  ATOS  {Xctu6aTo^\  a  species  of  Rata  or 

Artedi  ealld  it  Jiata  vena  ;  Corny,  A'uie 

UOMAPTTPIOT   AIKH  {Xitwoftofyrvpiov  tl*- 

Vld.    M-lRTlTBIA.) 

tONATTIOr  rPA*H  (XeiTTovavTiov  ypaf^). 
Idietmcnl  for  dcnertton  from  the  tli>et  waa 
fed  before  tho  tribunal  of  the  strotegi ;  and 
«irt  which,  under  iheir  superin  ten  deuce,  sat 
trial  of  this  and  similar  military  offences, 
imfjosed  ol  citizens -who  had  been  enjiaKed  in 
^iitun  in  quefctioD.'  The  penally  upon  con- 
«*:ms  to  have  been  a  tme,  and  the  complete 
:fai:>einenl  ot  the  offender  and  his  dcacend- 

lOZTPATIOT  rPA*H  (XriTroarpaTiov  ypa- 
rbe  c  ire  urns  tances  of  the  trial  fur  desertion 
tc  army,  and  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  eon- 
wtire  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  desertion 
s  fleet  {rid.  AEIlIONArnor  rPA*H),  and 
Bce  was  aUn  punishable  by  an  cisaagelia, 
Heraldua  suggests,  would  be  frequently 
when  (he  accuser  was  solicitous  to  impflse 
upon  a  political  opiH>nent  by  pri>curin^  bis 
itseinent,  as  this  was  a  necessary  r4ui3G- 
I  of  judgment  being  given  against  the  defend- 
1  prevented  hta  speaking  or  appearing  in 
The  eisangelia  in  such  case  would  be  prc- 
itfore  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by  which, 
nble  cause  appeared,  it  would  be  submiltcd 
bcisiomtf  oneof  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals^ 
lOTASlOr    rPA*H    {XeiJTOToiiuv    ypa^jj). 

'OUKtjiA    {/.nrovpyla,   from   ?j:lrov.  Ion. 

i.  «  ,  thi/t'iatov,  or,  according  to  others.  Trpv- 

19  the  name  of  certain  personal  services 

at  Ath'-ns  and  in  some  other  Greek  rcpub- 

n  who  possessed  a  certain  ajtiount 

'  perform  towanls  the  slate.  These 

11  3»;r>i'-<  »,  which  in  all  cases  were  connecl- 
considerablc  expenses,  occur  in  the  history 

early  as  the  tniie  of  the  Peisistratuls/ 
ihably,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  sunc- 
legislation  of  Solon.     They  were  at 
consequence  of  tbe  greater  political 
jjoyed  by  the  wcallliy,  who,  in  return, 
pcrfnrm  heavier  duties  towards  the  Re- 
but when  the  Athenian  democracy  was  at 
,ihe  original  character  of  these  liturgies 
iged  .  for,  as  every  citizen  now  enjoyed 
;hts  and  privileges  as  the  wealthiest, 
smiply  a  tax  upon  property  connected 
rrhonal  labour  and  exertion  (rotf  i^p^/^iafff  koi 
trt   'A£iraipytiv).     Nntwith.standing  this  al- 
Sbaracier  of  the  liturgies,  wo  scarcely  ever 
tl  cwtoplaints  were  made  by  persons  subject 
many  wealihy  Athenians,  on  the  contra- 
theif  estates  by  their  ambitious  exertions, 
|thc  desire  to  gam  the  favour  of  the  people.' 
mmre  than  the  law  rrtjuired  {u^mluvgOoi*) 
;na  oon.-siriered  as  a  dii^grace,  and   in 
a  weallby  Aihenian,  even  when  it  was 
would  volunteer  to  perform  a  liturgy.* 

tr..    11.— Ailirni,  Append..  ■.   *.)— 2.    {AtlniEtx. 

Mntw.  Atf.   f^metm,  IBS,  133.) — 4.  jTclil. 

.' .  iH<Tai<t-.  AiiiibmIv.  ia  SRlnuii.,  p.  343.) 

111.,  ii..  5.>— 7.  fXfa..  De  Rop.  Ath^  i..  13. 

.  :■■  '.  IW.— Cotnp&re  Lri.,  l*rol>tjo.  Alcab., 

.  I'i)  Big.,  13.— Ariiun^  Pohc,  v.,  7,  p. 

>-    'I.>aitt,   Do   Apallod.,  c.   38.)— 0,   (l)«- 

(i.  M4.  ^60,  Ac— Cmnpani  fiackli  PobLKcou. 
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.\11  liturgies  may  he  divided  into  two  classes :  1, 
( rdinary  or  eii'^ychc  liturgies  [tyKVMXtoi  XrtTovpyiat^), 
and,  2,  extraordinary  lilnrgieji.  The  former  were 
called  encyclic,  because  they  recurred  every  year  at 
certain  festive  seasons,  and  comprised  the  jfoprr^to, 
•^Dfivaaiopxia,  Xofiira^apxia,  ipxiOeupia,  and  iauaoiCt 
which  arc  all  described  in  separate  articles.  ( Vtd. 
CnoRAOus.  GmxAsitiM,  p.  483  :  Ijamiudephobu, 
Theoria,  Hksturib  )  Every  Athenian  who  pos- 
se5S*>d  three  talents  and  above  was  subject  to 
ihem,*  and  they  were  undertaken  in  turns  by  the 
members  of  every  tribe  who  possessed  the  property 
qualification  just  mentioned,  unless  some  one  vul- 
unt«iered  lo  undertake  a  liturgy  for  another  person. 
But  Ihc  law  did  not  allow  any  one  (o  be  compellei' 
to  imdertake  more  than  one  liturgy  at  a  time/  and 
he  who  had  in  one  year  performed  a  litur^.  was 
U^^  for  the  next  (^I'laiTui.'  JioXiTrwi'  iKaaroc  /nirwp 
yet*),  BO  that  legally  a  person  had  to  perlorm  a  litur- 
gy en'y  every  other  year.  Those  whose  turn  it 
was  to  undertake  any  of  the  ordinary  hturgics,  wero 
always  appointed  by  their  own  tribe,*  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  iTt^eXF/roi  ruv  ^vXuv*  and  the  tribe 
shared  praise  as  well  as  blame  with  its  XetTovpyoc. 

The  persons  who  were  exempt  frnjn  all  kinds  of 
liturgies  were  the  nine  arcbons,  heiresses,  and  or- 
phans, until  after  the  commencement  of  the  second 
year  of  their  coming  of  age.'  Sometimes  the  ex- 
emption from  liturgies  (urtXeia)  was  granted  to 
persons  for  ea[)ecial  merits  towards  the  Uepublic.^ 

The  only  kind  of  cxtraordinarj*  liturgy  to  which 
the  name  is  properly  applied  is  the  tnerarchy  (rpi- 
^pnpxio) ;  in  earlier  limes,  however,  the  service  in 
tlie  armies  was  in  reality  no  more  than  an  extraor- 
dinary liturgy.  (KW.  EisriioRA  and  TmERAScau.) 
In  later  times,  during  and  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  expenses  of  a  liturgy  were  found  too 
heavy  for  one  person,  wo  find  that  in  many  instan- 
ces two  persons  combined  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  liturgy  {trvvrc>,cia).  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  cboragia  and  the  tnerarchy.'     . 

Liturgies  in  regard  lo  the  |>ersona  by  whom  they 
were  performed  were  also  divided  into  ^etToi^pYtai 
iroXiUKoi,  such  as  were  incumbent  upon  citizenst 
and  IciTovpyiai  tuv  ptroUuv-^*  The  only  liturgies 
wliK'h  arc  mentioned  as  having  been  perfonne<l  by 
the  fUToinot,  are  the  charcgia  at  the  fe&tival  of  tlio 
Lcnica."  and  tho  iariatnc,^*  to  which  may  be  added 
the  hydriaphoria  and  skiadephoria.     {Vid.  Hvdri- 

AFIIOBIA.) 

That  liturgies  were  not  peculiar  to  Athena  has 
been  shown  by  Uockh."  forchoregia  and  other  litur- 
gies are  mentioned  at  .Siphtios ;"  choregia  in  .Egina 
even  before  the  Persian  wars  ;"  in  .Mytilene  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  ;"  at  Thebes  m  tho  time  of 
Kpaminondas  ;"  at  Orchomenos,  in  Rhodes,  and  in 
several  towns  of  Asia  Minor.^* 

*LEM.NT.\  TEUR.\  {Xjiuvia  yr,),  Lemnian  earth 
"  There  wrre  among  the  ancienta."  obscrvca  Sii 
John  Hill,"  '-two  Earths  of  Lemnos,  well  known 
and  in  common  une,  though  applied  to  different  pur- 
poses :  these  distinctions  have  been  since  lost,  and 
that  loss  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  oonfusiim. 
These  two  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of  Tlcrr* 


I.  (U»iw4lli..  c.  Lt>i>t.,  p.  463  )— 2.  (Decnortth..  e.  Apliob..  f. 
S33.— Uiriis,  De  Pyrrh.  htrctl,,  o- Ml— 3.  (Dtini'wth.,  c-  hcpL, 
p,  4^2.— IJ.,  c,  P^yclflt,,  p.  1W9,)— 4  (D^-ifr'i  .  r  U'pt.,  p 
469.)  — 5.  (DemosLb..  c.  Moid.,  p.  3IU.  510.)  ~  <>■  (Titlswun, 
C.nerh.  Stut«v.,  p.  SM,  &c— Ba<-lh,  Put.).  £«o«.,  Ar.,  i.,  p. 
311.)— 7.  {Lyra»,  c.  Diofffit.,  p.  JOS.— Ui-iriMitlj.,  Dc  Syi'imrtr., 
r,  l>2r  — 8.  I  Oemmtli.,  0  Lcpr  ,  |i.  4fW,  Ac-)  — 5.  (Iff-rmiiLitt, 
rolit.  AnI.,  4  Iftl,  n.  19  nml  13.)  —  lf>.  (Dnmimh..  c.  U'l'l.,  p. 
4«a.}— II.  (Srhol.  Rd  Anst'^ph..  Plul..  t)M.}— IV.  {t/l|ii<in  ftd  Dw- 
moiih.,  l*pt.,  4  15.)—  13,  (Piihl,  Econ.,  Ac,  li.,  p.  4.  *<■-)— 14. 
(Uocnt..  M«}  «r.,c.  17.)— 15.  (Flfrod..  ».,M  )  — Ift.  (Anf'p**-. 
Ue  C«il.  Herod.,  p.744.)  — 17.  )P|iU.,  AmlKl..  1.)— 18.  (Cow 
pare  Woli*,  Prule^fDm.  in  DemobLh..  Lcpl.,  p.  tixivt.,  Ac-* 
Wachimtuli,  II.,  i,,  p.  ISO,  dec}— IB.  (ad  TliDiitihnul.,  D«  1* 
Did.,  c.  03.) 
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LEMNISCUS. 


LEO. 


htmma  And  Ruhrica  Lemnta,  or  )'/  Xtjfivta  and  fti?.- 
nc  Anftvia,  the  I^mnian  Eartli  and  Lemnian  Ked- 
dlc.  The  latu^r  of  these  was  used  by  painters  as  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  pit :  the  foriner  was  made  into 
cakes,  and  sealed  with  great  ceremony,  and  was  in 
very  high  cfiteom  in  medicine.  I'bc  great  occasion 
of  the  errors  about  the  Lemnian  earths  is  ibe  mis- 
take of  PHny  in  confounding  them  together,  cis  he 
evidently  has  done,  not  distinguishing  tlie  niedleinal 
sealed  earth  of  that  island  from  the  reddle  used  by 
painters.  The  sealed  earth  was  esteemed  sacred, 
and  the  priests  aJone  were  allowed  to  meddle  with 
it.  Tbey  mixed  it  with  goal's  blood,  and  made  the 
impression  of  a  seal  upon  it.  The  Hulnca  Lcmnia^ 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  kind  of  reddle  of  firm  con- 
sistence and  deep  red  colour,  dug  in  the  same  isl- 
and, and  never  made  into  any  fonn  or  scaled,  but 
purchased  in  the  rough  glebes  by  artificers  of  many 
kinds,  who  used  it  in  colouring."  The  I^mman 
earth  was  a  fat,  unctuous  ckty,  of  a  pale  red  colour. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Lemntum  milium.  A  com- 
nton  Greek  name  fur  it  is  a^payl^,  in  allusion  to  its 
hnving  been  sealed,  whence  the  sphragido  of  Jame- 
son. The  stamp  before  the  time  of  Dloscoridcs 
was  the  figure  of  a  goat ;  afterward^  in  Galen's 
time,  with  the  image  of  Diana.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. It  acta  as  an  astringent,  but  was  much  more 
freijuently  used  in  former  days  as  a  medicine  than 
at  the  present  day.' 

•IXMNA  (Xifiva),  a  plant,  which  Stackhousc 
conjectures  was  the  Lemna  irisulca,  but  Sprengel 
the  Marnica  auadrifolia* 

LEMNISCUS  {XjjfivioKo^).  This  word  is  said  to 
have  originally  been  used  only  by  the  Syrdensans  " 
It  signihed  a  kind  of  coloured  riband,  which  hung 
down  from  crowns  or  diadems  at  the  hack  part  nf 
the  head.*  The  earliest  crowns  are  said  to  have 
consisted  of  wool,  so  that  we  have  to  conceive  the 
leinniscus  as  a  riband  wound  around  the  wool  in 
such  a  manner  that  tlie  two  ends  of  the  riband, 
where  ihey  met,  were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See 
the  representations  of  tbo  corona  obsidionalis  and 
civica  in  p.  310,  where  the  lemnisei  not  only  appear 
as  a  means  to  keep  the  little  branches  of  the  crowns 
logeiher,  but  also  serve  as  an  ornament.  From  the 
remark  of  Servius,*  it  appears  that  curonie  adorned 
with  lemnisei  were  a  greater  distinction  tlian  those 
without  tiiem.  This  serves  lu  ex[)latn  an  expres 
sion  of  Cicero'  {patma.  UmntnfaU),  where  palma 
means  a  victory,  and  the  epithet  Icmniscata  indi- 
cates the  contrary  of  infamis.and.at  the  same  time, 
implies  an  honourable  as  well  as  a  lucrative  victory.' 

it  seems  that  lemnisei  were  also  worn  alone,  and 
without  being  connected  with  crowns,  especially  by 
ladies,  as  nu  oniament  for  (he  head.'  Tu  show 
honour  and  admiration  lor  a  person,  flowers,  gar- 
lands, and  lernni^ri  were  soinuliiuea  showered  upun 
bJm  while  he  walked  in  pubhc.' 

Lemnisei  seem  originally  to  havo  been  made  of 
wool,  and  afterward  of  the  hnest  kinds  of  bast  (pht- 
^r«") ;  but,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  wealthy  Crassus  not  only  made  the  fuliage 
or  leaves  of  crowns  of  thin  sheets  of  gold  and  sil- 
Ter,  but  Ihe  lemnisei  likewise ;  and  P.  Claudius 
Pulcher  embellished  iho  mcta!- lemnisei  with  works 
of  art  m  reUef  and  with  iiiseri|itions..^^ 

The  word  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
in  the  significaliou  uf  a  kind  of  liniment  applied  to 
wounds." 


1.  (AilaiBB.  Append,  •.  f.>— a.  (ThsMjiUrMI.,  IF.  P.,  it.,  10.— 
AtluM.  Append.,  ».  v.>— 3.  (llMyeh.,  m.  t.)— 4.  (Fc«tui,  i.  t.)-^ 
A.  <acl  JBn..  v.,  3flV.]— B.  (Piu  Koso.  Am.,  c.  3S.)— 7.  (ComMra 
Aatoa.,  RpiH..  sx.,  9.)— 8.  (Plio.,  H.  N.,  xii..  3.)— D.  (Camq- 
bon  na  Surt..  N>r.,  15.— I.  T.,  x»«iM..  Ill  (  —  1(1.  (Plin,,  H.  N., 
XT.,  H,|— JI.  (PUd.,  H.  N.,  in.,  3.)— la,  (Uelios.  vii.,  «.— 
V«irvt.,  De  R«  Vcur.,  ii.,  14  ud  48.— Id.  ib.,  ui.,  16.) 
ATS 


LE.MniA'LlA  or  LEMr'RlA.  a  festival  fat 
souls  of  the  departed,  which  was  celebrated  .itl 
every  year  in  the  month  of  May      It  was  Kud 
have  been  instituted  by  Uomulus  to  appear 
spirit  of  Reiuus,  whom  be  had  slam/  and  Ui 
been  called  originally  Remuna.    It  was  celebt 
at  night  and  in  sUence,  and  during  three  all< 
days,  that  is,  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thir 
of  May.    During  thb  season  the  temples  of  the  | 
were  closed,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  for  wt 
to  marry  at  this  time,  and  during  the  whole 
of  May,  and  those  who  ventured  to  marry  ncrei 
lieved  to  die  soon  after,  whence  the  proverh, 
Maw  mala  nubtni.    Those  who  ceJebraled  the] 
uralia  walked  barefooted,  washed  their  hands  i 
limes,  and  threw  nine  times  blacJc  beans 
their  backs,  belicTing  by  this  ceremony  toi 
themselves  against  the  Lemurea.*     As 
solemnities  on  each  of  the   three  days, 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were 
circus  tn  honour  of  Mars,' and  that  oaths  ^ 
the  images  of  the  thirty  Argci,  made  of  i 
thrown  from  the  l^ons  Suhlicius  into  the 
the  vestal  virgins.'    (Compare  Aaott.) 
same  day  there  was  a  festival  of  the 
( frstum  tMrcatorum%  probably  because  on 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  had  been  dedic 
year  495  B.C.*    On  this  occasion,  the 
offered  up  incense,  and,  by  means  of  a  lai 
sprinkleil  themselves  and  Iheir  goods  with 
froin  the  well  of  Mercury  at  the  Porta  Cipenhl 
ping  thereby  tu  make  their  busmesa  proapo. 

LEN.EA.     (Tirf.  Diovvsu,  p.  364.) 

LENOS.     (V'lJ.  ToRcui^R.) 

•LEO  (>iuv).  the  Lion,  or  FelU  leo.  L.    *•! 
lias,  with  much  learning  and  research,  accuc 
instances  of  lions  in  parts  where  they  are  no 
indigenous,  and  of  th'H.r  former  great  abuodanotj 
countries  where  they  are  now  but  partially 
'  It  is  true,*  says  he,  *  that  the  s[>ecies  hi 
Ijcared  from  a  great  number  ol  places  wb< 
funnerly  found,  and  that  it  has  dimmisbed 
traordjnary  degree  everywhere.*    llerodotw: 
that  the  camels  which  carried  ihc  basfiage  ai  i 
army   of  Xerxes   were   attacked  by    ! 
country  of  the  Ptconians  and  Crestoii 
cedonia ;  and  also,  that  there  were  u... 
(he  mountains  between  the  river  Neatus  wi  Itii 
and  the  Achelous,  which  separates  Acaroanii 
/Etolia.     Aristotle  repeats  tlie  same  as  a  fact  M 
time.     Pausanias,  who  also  relates  the 
which  befell  the  camels  of  Xerxes,  say*  f« 
that  these  lions  oflcn  descended  into  (he  platn* 
the  foot  of  Olympus,  betwtfen  Macedonia  and  ^ 
saly.    if  we  except  some  countries  between  Is 
and  Persia,  and  some  parts  of  Arabia,  hoii»  aie; 
very  rare  in  Asia.    Anciently  they  were 
Besides  those  of  Syria,  often  mentioned  in 
(ure.  Armenia  was  pestered  with  them, 
to  Oppian.     Apollonius  of  Tyana  saw,  near 
(on,  a  honess  with  eight  young:  and  in  his 
they  were  common  between  the  Hyphasis  and 
Ganges.     vEIian  mentions  the  Indian  lions  wl 
were  trained  fur  the  chase,  remarkable  for 
magnitude  and  the  blackish  tints  uf  their  fur. 
the  species  has  become  rare,  in  compariMMi 
former  times,  even  where  it  is  now  mtwt 
may  be  suntcir-nlly  inferred  from  tbooccoui 
by  PItny.     This  writer  informs  us  that  Syl 
cd  one  hundred  lioiis  to  en|rage  together' 
anusomeni  of  the  people ;    Pompey  eXtiihited 
hundred  in  the  circus,  and  Cttsar,  when  dj< 


1.  (Orid.  Put.,  v..  473,  Aa)— t.   fVuro,  Vita.  m.  i 
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Irandrfi)  The  same  abundance  continued, 
Iso,  under  the  tirst  emperors.  Adrian  oAen  de- 
trttyed  one  hundred  in  llie  eircua ;  Antontnu!),  on 
ne  occasion,  one  hundred  :  and  Mareua  Aureliua 
i»-  iik»^  number  on  another.  The  latter  exhtbtlion 
1-  mnsiders  as  particularly  magnificent. 
Cuvier  infers  that  the  numt>er  of  the  spc- 
e&  wa^  then  diminishing,  though  Gordian  the  Third 
fed  seventy  which  were  trained  ;  and  ProbU3.  who 
Msessed  a  moat  extensive  menagerie,  had  one 
kndred  of  either  sex."* 

teJI.  A  sea-animal  of  the  elass  Cruxlacra,  descri- 
mthy  Atbeneus  and  Pliny,  h  is  a  Bpectes  uf  Lo- 
Hb  »r  Crab  Aldrovandtis  holds  that  the  ?.(tjv  of 
Hian  is  the  same  as  tlie  Etephantus  of  Pliny,  i.  «., 
le  Craw.Gah.  The  name  is  also  applied  by  Allian 
id  Oppinn  to  a  cetaceous  fish.  ( Vid.  HI.)* 
•HI.  A  cetaceous  fi&h  brietly  noticed  by  Oppian 
|doihers.» 

■EONlUErA  {Arovtdiia)  were  solemnities  eel- 

Pbed  every  year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  r.£onidas, 

no,  with  his  300  Spartans,  had  fallen  at  Thermnp- 

Iv.    Opposite  the  theatre  at  Sparta  there  were  two 

npaichral  monuments,  one  of  Pausanias  and  an- 

iRer  nf  I..ennldas,  and  here  a  funeral  oration  was 

""'"  n  -very  year,  and  a  contest  was  held,  in  which 

Spartans  were  allowed  to  lake  part* 

M'OPET'ALON  (XforroxfroAov),  a  plant 

•  •doneeus  and  Adams  refer  to  the  Letmtkt 

iluniy  although  Sprengel  is  not  quite  saiis- 

Eupon  this  point* 
LEONTOPOD'IONc^ovroTToiiiov),  a  plant  which 
tthiolus(wbom  Sprengel  follows)  holds  to  be  the 
pcies  of  Cudweed  called  Gnaphalium  Lcontopo' 

\_  •LEOPARDUS    ( Xfos-npdof,    >eon-dpc5a?.0(: ),    the 
I,  or  Felig  Leopardug.     Galen  distinguishes 
^Xi6Kap6(>^  from  the  rujiiia7u^,  applying  the  latter 
oiosl  probably,  as  Adanis  thinks,  to  the  Ounce. 
Ihe  only  Greek  writer  who  uses  the  word 
For  farther  remarks  on  this  subject, 
It  article  PjiRDALis.' 

)PAS  (AfToc)i  "the  name  of  a  ahcllllsh  noti- 
fy Aristotle,  Xcnocrales,  AlhenKus,  and  others. 
|tninslated  Patella  by  Gaza,  and  Gesner  aays  it 
Lxmp<t  of  the  English,  which  belongs  tu  the 
PaitlUt^  h.  Pennant  and  Schneider  ntjree  in 
rtkning  the  Xewac  uypin  of  Aristotle  to  the  Haiwtis 
klrrnilatn,  L ,  called  in  English  the  Ear-shell  "* 

'  U  lUM  (Xtrtidtov),  the  Leputium  iati/olium, 
itaved  Pepperwort.* 

IS  iktnic).  "Celsus,"  observes  Adams, 
llius  :  '  l^uamam  arts  guam  Greeci  ArrritTa 
i.r;,iM  locanl.'  This,  according  to  Dr.  Milligan, 
Ito  the  pcroxyde  of  copper.  The  T^emc  aii^pov 
If  DioKorides  and  Paul  of  ^f^gina  was  a  black  ox- 
|fcof  iron.  Accordmg  to  Dr.  Milward,  the  crofiu- 
la  was  the  ChatyhM,  or/errum  puTgaHns  of  the  Lat- 

&!.  e.,  hardened  or  purified  iron  or  steel-     Trai- 
ts the  first  medical  author  who  mentions  it.'"* 
^«^^'^  .\.     {Vid.  .Cb,  p.  30.) 

\.  {V%d.  LiMBPB,  Tdmca.) 
■'.EA  {Aepvnla)  were  mysteries  {rr^rj?) 
■jajbcated  at  Lerna,  in  Argnhs,  in  honour  of  Beme- 
[P*  They  were  said  to  hove  been  instituted  by 
l^ammon.**  In  ancient  times,  the  Argives  car- 
ted the  fire  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Pyronia, 
-  *'''i.'tt  Cralhis.  to  the  LemEa."    These  myster- 

'  [)!*•  C<ivi«r,  tdI.  ii^  p.  4SS,  fto.— Horcid^  rii.,  190.— 
..— ^^..  it.  A-  »!.,  ».)— 9.  (Plia.,  H.  N..  ix.,  3!.— .Clmn, 
1.4^X1*- 9. — Aoanu,  Ainwnd.,  •- T.)— 3.  (Oppian,  i.,  3C7.) — 
.  iPwft^  111..  H.  0  ).)  —  &.  (Diofecur.,  III.,  lUO.— Atlmni.  Ap- 
■■d.,1.  V.)— is.  (Uiaseor.,  \r  ,  120.)— 7.  (Adams,  Atipend.,  •.  v.) 
■<.  (AntCoC.,  n.  A-,  1t„  4.— Corajr  *'I  XfiiwcT.,  p.  156.— Ad- 
M.ApT>ial..».  r.l— 0.  (DiuKftr.,  u.,  90S.)  — lU.  (CcUui.  ii..  12. 
ft  ^-  ..-.!«•,  T.,  so.— r«ul.  .CgiB.,  tiIt  3.— Aclam«,  Apiwad., 
P«.»..  ii..  30,  4  7.)— 13.  (Puu.,  ii^  07,  4  1)— 13. 
.  15. »  4.) 


ies  were  prohably  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  religm* 
of  the  Petasgians,  but  farther  particulars  arc  not 
known- 

•LEUCACANTHA  {XevK^KaiOa),  a  plant  belong- 
ing Co  the  Thistle  tribe.  Stackhoube  supposes  it  to 
bo  the  Onopordiam  aeanthmm,  or  Cotton- thistle. 
Sprengel  prefers  the  Ciramm  iubcroaum.  All.  Bau- 
hin  caUs  it  Spina  alba.*^ 

•LEUCAS  (Artjraf),  according  to  Bauhin,  the 
Lamium  maeu/a/um,  or  spotte^l  Dead-nettle.  Spren- 
gel adopts  this  opinion  m  his  edition  of  Diuscorides, 
although,  in  hLs  history  nf  I3otany,  he  had  set  it 
down  for  the  L.  album.' 

•LEUCE  [Xei'Kij),  the  White  Poplar,  or  Populus 
alba.     It  is  the  ^x^pulf  of  Homer* 

•LEUCOION  i'AcvKoiov),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
TheophrastUB,  Dioscorides,  and  others.  "The  P.n>- 
Koiov  of  Theophrastus  may  be  confidently  set  down." 
says  Adams,  "  as  the  Stookgilly- flower,  or  Ltucm- 
um  vemum.  MatUiiulus  shows  satisfactorily  that 
the  TuvKOiov  of  Dioscorides  is  the  ChciranthtLs  Chet- 
ri,  L  ,  or  w  ild  Wall-flower ;  to  which  Sprengel  adds, 
that  the  Matihitdit  tacana:,  R.  Br.,  is  also  compre- 
hended uuder  it.  Wall-flower  grows  plentifully 
near  Athens,  and  in  llie  wiuihern  part  of  the  Morca. 
according  Co  Sibthorp.  The  7^vkoiov  rropfvptov  of 
Dioscondea  is  held  by  Siblhorp  to  be  the  Chciran- 
iku8  incanus,  and  the  ^.  da^aatov  the  C.  trtcutpi- 
datu$."* 

LEX.  Lex  IB  thus  defined  by  Papinian  :*  "  Lex 
est  commune  praceptum,  ptrorum  prudcnlium  consult- 
um,  dcliciorum,  qua  rpontc  rcl  icnoraniia  crnitrahnn- 
iur,  cocrcitio,  commtmis  reipubtica  spotisio."  Cicero* 
dodnes  it  thus  :  "  (^ua  schpto  ganat  ijuod  vulf,  out 
jubendoy  aut  vetandv.'*  The  fault  of  these  detini- 
tions  consists  in  their  referring  to  the  object  uf  a 
lex.  which  is  an  accident,  rather  Ih;^  to  that  which 
consitlute^  tlic  essential  charai'ier  of  a  lex.  A  law 
13  a  rule  or  command  uf  the  sovereign  power  in  a 
state  addressed  to  and  enl'orred  upon  the  members 
of  such  state  ;  and  this  b  the  sense  of  lex  in  the 
Uoman  writers. 

In  the  Institutes^  there  is  a  definition  of  a  lex, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  the  truth,  because  it 
has  a  more  direct  reference  to  that  power  which  is 
the  source  of  law  :  "  Lex  est  quod  populus  Romanua 
senaiono  ma^istratu  intcrrogante,  veluli  cortMuJe,  con- 
ttiiucbat.'*  Tho  dcfmition  of  Cupitu*  is  "  Generate 
jtijsum  populi  aut  vlebis  rogante  magiatratu ;"  but 
this  definition,  as  Gellius  observe;},  will  not  apply 
to  such  cases  as  the  lex  about  the  imperium  of 
Pompey,  or  that  about  the  return  of  Cicero,  whicli 
related  only  to  individuals,  and  were  therefore  prop- 
erly called  privdegia. 

Of  Tinman  Irjies,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  enaciment,  there  were  properly  two  kinds, 
leges  curiaifl!  and  le;j;es  ccnturiats.  Plebiscila  are 
improperly  called  leges,  though  they  were  laws,  ami 
in  the  course  uf  time  had  the  same  effect  as  leges. 

Originally  the  leges  curialie  were  the  only  leges, 
and  Lhey  were  patsed  by  the  populus  in  the  comitia 
ouriala.  After  the  csiahliahment  of  the  comitia 
centuriata,  the  comitia  curiat^i  ItU  almost  into  dis* 
use;  but  so  long  as  the  Republic  lusted,  and  even 
under  Augustus,  a  shadow  uf  the  old  constitution 
was  preserved  in  the  formal  conferring  of  the  impe- 
rium by  a  lex  curiaia  only,  and  in  the  ceremony 
of  adrogation  being  efiected  only  in  these  comitia. 
(Vid,  Adoption) 

Those  leges,  properly  so  catted,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  were  passed  in  the  comitia  centu- 


t,  (ThBophT«rt.,  H.  p.,  T».,  4.— Dicwoor.,  iii.,  lO.—Adaac, 
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ttftnaining  after  titc  passing  of  this  lex  was  the 
Vioesiina.* 

CitCl'LIA  DI'DIA  {B.C.  88)  forbade  ihe  propo- 
ling  of  a  lex  Satura,  on  the  ground  that  the  ppople 
might  l>e  compelled  either  to  vole  for  somethms 
nhich  ihey  did  not  approve,  or  to  reject  sometbing 
which  they  did  approve,  if  it  was  proposed  to  them 
m  this  mannnr.  'ITiis  lex  waa  not  always  opera- 
live."  ( Vid  Lbx.) 
CALPU"'RNI.\  DE  A'MnlTC.  {Vid.  Ambitcb.) 
CALPU  RNIA  DE  CONDICTIO'NE.   (Kid.  Pbb 

CoNDlOTtOXEM.) 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  REPETTINDIS.    {Vid.  Rb- 

CANULE'IA  (B.C.  445)  established  eonnubium 
between  the  patres  and  plebs,  vvhieh  had  been  taken 
awav  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.* 

CA'SSIA  (B.C.  104),  prtntised  by  the  tribune  L 
Cosflius  I-onginns,  did  not  allow  a  person  to  remain 
a  senator  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  judieium 
populi,  or  whose  iinperiuin  had  Imen  abrogated  by 
the  populut!.* 

CA'SSIA,*  which  empowered  the  dictator  Ciesar 
to  add  to  the  number  of  the  patricii,  to  prevent  their 
extinction. 

CA'SSIA  AGRA'RJA,  proposed  by  the  conaul 
Sp.  Caasius,  B.C.  486.* 

CA'SSIA  TABEhLA'RIA.  {Vtd.  Ta»illabi-« 
Leors.) 

CA'SSIA  TERE\TrA  FRUMENTA'RIA  (DC. 
63).  fur  the  diBthbtition  of  corn  among  tbc  poor  ciii- 
Eens  and  tbe  purchasing  of  it  ' 

Cl-NCIA  DE  DOMS  ET  MUNE  RIBUS.  {Vid. 
Ci^cu  Lbx.) 

CLAU'DIA,  a  lex  passed  m  tbe  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  took  away  the  agnalorum  tutela  in 
the  case  nf  women," 

CLO'DLE,  the  name  of  various  plebiscita,  pro- 
posed by  Clodiiis  when  tribune,  B.C.  59. 

Clodta  PR  AuBPiciis  prevented  the  magistratus 
from  dissolvjny  the  cnmitia  Irihuta,  by  declaring 
that  the  auspices  were  unfavourable.  This  lex, 
Iberefiire,  appealed  the  .■Elia  and  Eufia.  It  also  en- 
acted that  a  lex  might  be  passed  on  the  Dies  Fasti,' 
{ Vid.  A^ux  Lix.) 

CloDIA   DK   CeNSORIBDS.       {Vid.  CECILIA.) 

Clodia  dk  Citibcb  Romanis  Intebemptib,  to  tbe 
effect  that  "qui  civem  Romanum  indcmntUum  inter- 
cmissct  ei  aqua  tl  igni  interdicereiur."^*  It  waa  in 
ransrqucnce  of  this  lex  that  the  interdict  waa  pro- 
nounced against  Cicero,  who  considers  the  whole 
proeceilinif  as  a  privikgium." 

Clodi*  FausiE.vTARtA,  by  which  the  corn,  which 
had  formerly  been  sold  to  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low 
rate,  was  given.'* 

Clodia  dk  Sodamtatibus  or  de  Collboiis,  re- 
Blored  the  sodalitia,  which  had  been  abolished  by  a 
senaliis  consultnm  of  ihc  year  B  C.  80,  and  pennit 
led  the  formation  of  new  sodatitia." 

There  were  other  so-called  leges  Clodiae,  which 
were,  however,  privilvyia, 

C(E'LIA.     (Vid.  T\nEt.LAHi.i£  Leqes  ) 

COKNE'U.t;.  Various  leges  passed  in  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Sulla,  and  by  his  influciico,  are  m  called. 

Ackaria,  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Elruria  and  Latium  were  dcfinvcd  of  the  complete 
civilas  and  rclained  only  the  commcrcium,  and  a 


I.  (Viim  Cmi.,  ztxTii.,  fil.  — Cic.  ail  Att..ii.,  ]fl.  — Id.,  ul 
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I0.>-]3.  (Cic.  in  PiA.,  4.-!d.,  Pro  S«l.,  35.— Id.,  «t  Au.,  iu., 
Ift.— Dion  C<>M.,  xzxTui.,  18.) 
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large  par;  of  their  lands  were  made  public  jm. , 
given  to  military  colonists. 

Dk  Fauib-     (Vid.  Falsch  ) 

De  Injuriii.     (Vid.  Injuria.) 

JuDICFAltlA.      (Kt<i.  JUOBX,  p    553.) 

Majestatis.     (Ki^.  MAjEaTAi.) 
Nummab'ia.     {Vid.  Faubum.) 

Bb  pBOSCBIPTtOiSB  and  PROSCKtPTtB.  (  Tli.  P|> 
8CRIPTI0  ) 

Db  Pabricidio.     [Vid.  ConNXLu  Lsx  oi  %iu. 

B1I9.) 

Db  SACBRDOTIIt.       (Vid    SaCBRDOTIA.) 

De  Sioabiib.    {Vid,  Cobnblu  Lbx  db  SiciititJ 

SuMTDARIiV.       {Vtd.  SUMTVARLC  LcOKf  ) 

Testamentaria.     (Vid.  FALstrn  ) 
UwciARiA  appears  to  have  been  a  lex  wfaiehlot 
ercd  the  rate  of  interest,  anil  to  hare  be«n  pam» 
about  the  same  time  with  the  leges  Sumtuanc  tf 
Sulla.* 

Dk  Vadikonio.     {Vid.  VAniMOMt'M.) 
There  were  other  leges  Cornelia",  such  as  thai  ^f 
Sponsonhiis  {vid.  Intercesbio),  which  inav  beleB,d 
of  L.  C.  Sulla. 

There  were  also  leges  Cornelia;  which  werejrs- 
posed  by  the  tribune  C.  Cornelius  aboui  DC  17, 
and  limited  the  ediclal  power  by  compelling  thfl 
pra:tor«  juj  dicere  ex  edictit  $ui$  perpetui$.*  {Vd. 
Kdicti'm  ) 

Anolher  lex  of  tbe  same  tribune  enacted  thai  no 
one  "/fififtu*  soirrretur."  unless  such  a  measuie 
was  agreed  on  in  a  meeting  of  tbe  senate  at  vlitcb 
two  hundred  members  were  present,  and  aftervirt 
approved  by  the  people ;  and  it  enacted  thai  M 
tribune  should  put  his  veto  on  such  a  seostiu  cod- 
sultum.' 

There  was  also  a  lex  Cornelia  ooncemiag  U* 
wills  of  those  Roman  citixcns  who  died  in  capUTiljr 
{apud hostes).  (Vtd.  I.egatum.  p.  671.) 
Dk  Vi  Pudi.ica.  (  Vid.  Vis  Publica  ) 
CORNELIA  B.EBIA  DE  AMBITIT,  prnpoirij 
by  the  consids  P.  Cornelius  CeilieguB  nnd  M-  B»- 
bius  TamphUus,  DC.  181.*  This  law  U  sumeriiiicft, 
but  crroneonsly,  attributed  to  the  eotieuls  of  ihe 
preceding  year,  L.  .illmilius  and  Cn.  Bc^biug.  {Vid. 
AKniTi's  ) 

DI'DIA.     {Vid.  SuMTtf*ni.«  Lkobi  >  | 

DOMI'TIA  DE  SACERDOTJIS.     (Vii.S4Cii- 

nOTIA-) 

DUPLIA  (B.C.  449),  a  p1ebi«citum  proposed  by 
tbe  tribune  Dudius,  which  enacted  *'yiii  firhm 
sine  trilru7its  Telu/uiasct,  qttiqne  maeMlrahtm  nu 
propoeattone  ertassct,  terao  ae  *jtpi/e  puniretur."* 

DUI'LIA  M^EMA  de  urwiariofci-nore.  BC.357. 
The  same  tribunes,  Duiliin  «nd  Mn^nius.  earned 
a  measure  which  was  intended  in  future  to  prevcRt 
such  uncnnstilutionali  proceeding  as  the  enaccniM^ , 
of  a  lex  by  the  siddicrs  cot  cf  Rome,  on  the  prop**] 
sal  of  the  consul! 

FA'BIA  DE  FLAO'tO.     (V.J.  Plaoium.) 

FAIXl'DIA.     (Kid.  y.nnATUM) 

FA'NNIA.     (  Vtd.  ^.eMTUAKi.c  Leobb  ) 

FL.^MI'A'IA,  waa  an  agraria  lex  for  the  dii 
button  of  lands  in  Pic:niim,  proposed  byihetriba 
C.  Flaminius  in  B.C.  3'48  according  to  Cicero, 
in  B  C,  232   according  to  Polyhiua.     The 
date  is  the  more  provable  ' 

FLA'VIA  AGRARIA,  B.C.  60,  for  the 
lion  of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldierrt,  propoadtf  | 
the  tribune  L.  Flavins,  who  committed  the  caian 
C«cilius  Metellus  to  prison  for  opposing  it* 

FRUMENTA'KLG.   Various  leges  were  m  c«Bvd 


I.  (FMtui,  ■.  T.  Unciftna.}— 9.  fAicon.  la  Cje., 

W— l>iira  Oa*j.,  xixvi.,  U.)— 3.  (Akooq.  m  Cic- 
58.1-4  (I.ir.,  iJ..  Ifl.-Scbnl.  Bui.,  in  Cic,  Pro 
«d.  Urelli.}— a.  (Lit.,   iii.,   W.)-6.  (Li*.,  y».,   1ft.) 

A«.,  I.,  18,  I9.-Di«i  Cum.,  «xvii.,  s6.)  ^^ 


IM^ 


LEX. 


LEX. 


their  object  the  distribution  of  grain 
»ple  at  a  low  pnee  or  gratuitously. 
Cassu  Tkbbntia,  Clooia,  Livu, 
OertTU,  SmpBOMiA.) 

FU'FfA  DE  HELIGIO'NE,  B.C.  61,  was  a  priT- 
HmiDi  wliK'h  rvlaled  to  the  trial  orClodius.' 
■Pf'FIA  JUDICIA'RIA.     {ViU.  Jui>r.x.  p.  fiSa.) 
^U  RiA.  or  Ft "SIA  CANmiA.  limited  the  mim- 
berof  slaves  to  be  manumitted  b^r  testament.    {Vid. 

(UMISSIO.) 

'RIA  DE  SPONSU.     {Vtd  Intrhcrisio.) 
riUA  or  FUSIA  TEST/VMEiNTA'IUA.  (Kid. 

JABI'NIA   TABELLA'RIA.     (Fid.  Tabella- 

Thcre  were  various  Gabinia:  leges,  some  of  which 
irere  privlle^a,  oa  that  for  conferring  extraordina- 
ry power  on  Cn,  PompciUB  for  conducting  the  war 
tgainst  the  pirates." 

A  Gabtnia  lex,  n.C.  58,  forbade  all  loans  of  mon- 
ey at  Rome  to  legatiunes  from  foreign  parts  {Saia- 
mmn  cum  Homiz  vtrsuram  facere  vcllait,  non  pote- 
ml,  quod  lex  Gabtnia  rctabai*).  The  object  ol  the 
tel  «.Tis  to  prevent  money  being  borroM'cd  for  ihe 
purpose  of  bribing  the  senators  at  Rome. 

GE'LLIA  CORNELIA.  B.C.  72,  which  gave  to 
Co  Pom()eiiis  the  extraordinary  jMiwer  of  confer- 
ring the  Roman  civitas  on  Spaniards  in  Spain,  witji 
Iht  ailvieo  of  bis  consilium  {de  consilti  scntcnlia'^). 

GENUCL-\.    B.C.    341.   forbade   allogcther  the 

tiking  of  inlerest  for  tlie  use  of  money  *     Other 

plebiscria  of  the  same  year  are  mentioned  by  Livy.' 

GA'LLLE  CISALPI'NJi;.     (Kirf.  Rubria.) 

HIEKO'NICA  was  not  a  lex  prof*erly  bo  called. 

Dtfore  the  Roman  coijtiuest  of  Sicily,  the  payment 

";lhe  Lenibs  of  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce  had 

fixed  by  Hiero,  and  the  Jtoitmn  iiuaeslnra,  tn 

ig  these  tenths  to  farm,  followed  the  practice 

they  found  established.' 

IORA'TIA,  priipoaed  by  M.  Homtius,  made  the 

IS  ofthe  tribunes,  the  a?ddcs,  and  others  eaero- 

Another  lex  Honitia  mentioned  by  CeJ- 

*was  a  privilegium. 

I0RTE'\SL\  DE  PLEBISCITIS.     (Yid.  Plk- 

MTPM.) 

Another  lex  Hortensia  enacted  that  Ihe  nundinse. 
which  bad  hitherto  been  feriaj,  should  be  dies  fasti. 
'lilts  U-H8  dune  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
tJic  inb&bitanlB  of  the  country." 

HOSTI'LIA  DE  FASTIS  is  mentioned  only  in 
Uip  fnstiiutps  of  Justinian.'^ 
JUI'LIA.  B.C.  456.  by  which  the  Avcntinus  was 
ted  to  the  plcbs.     This  w^  (he  lirst  mstance 
agcr  pubhcus  being  assigned  to  the  plebs.'" 
ther  lex  Icilia,  proposed  b^  the  tribune  Sp. 
B.C.  470,  hod  for  its  object  to  prevent  all 
iption  to  tbe  tribunes  while  acting  in  the  ilis- 
of  their  duties.    In  some  cases  the  penally 
death '" 

'LTiC     {Vid.  Jolt*  Lroes.) 
I'NL\  DE  PEREGRrNIS.  proposed  B  C.  126 
Juniufi  Pennuft,  &  tribune,  banished  peregrmi 
(he  city. 

lexof  C.  Fannius,  consul,  B.C.  ISS,  contained 

provisions  respecting  the  Lalini  and  Ilali- 

a  lex  of  C.  Papius,  perhaps  B.C.  65,  con- 

ihe  same  reapecling  all  persons  who  were 

led  in  Italy.** 

An,,  i.,  13. 16.>— a.  iCicTPro  I^eMoiiil.TT?^ 

n  ,  31/— Dion  Cm%.,  xxiri.,  6.— Pltil.,  PiMnp^  S3.) 

t,  *d  Att.,  v.,  31.— Id.  ib..  Ti..  ],  a.)— 4.  (Cic.  Pro 

H  )-5    (U»..  «!.,  4a.)-«.  (Tii.,4'i.|-7,  (Cic,  Vem, 

^M.-W.  rb.,  Iii.,  6.  *c)-«.  (Lit.,  |ii.,  53.)— 9.  (ti., 

jroti.,  i.,  IS.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  XTin..  3.>— 11.  (ir.,  ui. 

SI,  32.— Dioiiv*.,  1..  at— iNirbutir.  IJiil.  of 

SW.}— 13.  iVivayu,  vii.,  17.— Cic,  Pro  Seiliu,  37. 

il..  p.S3|.)— 14.  (CtQ.,  De  Uir.,  pi..  11— Dm!.,  M, 

L^.  Aft.,  t.,4.— Feitus,  •.  t.  Rfttpabhua.) 


JUNTA  LIcmiA  (ViJ  T.iciNM  JifwiA.) 
JUNTA  NORHA'NA,  of  uneertamdnie,  but  prob- 
ably  about  AD.  17.  enacted  that  when  a  Roman 
citizen  had  manumitted  a  slave  without  the  requi- 
site formalities,  the  manumission  should  not  in  all 
ca&ea  be  metT'ectnal,  but  the  manumitted  person 
should  have  the  status  of  a  Latinus.^   (  Vid.  Lahmi- 

TA«,   LlltKHTUs) 

^L'NIA  REPETUNDA'RUM.     {Vtd.   Rkpbtuw. 

VM.) 

JU'NIA  VELLE'IA,  A.D  8.  allowed  a  postumus 
to  be  instituted  hcres,  if  be  should  be  burn  in  the 
hfetime  of  the  testator.  It  also  so  far  modified  tbe 
old  law,  that  a  person  who.  by  the  de^th  of  a  here« 
instttutus.  arter  the  testator  had  made  his  will,  be- 
came a  hcres  quasi  a^naseendo,  did  not  break  tbe 
will  if  be  was  instauled  heres.' 

L.I^ITOTIIA.     (Vid.  CuRATon.) 

Sometimes  the  lex  proposed  by  Volero  for  eleci 
ing  plel>eian  mngistratea  at  the  comitia  tributa  is 
cited  as  a  lex  La?toria.* 

LICI'iVIA  DE  SODALITllS.     (Vid.  A^oi-nit.) 

LICI'iSTA  JU'NIA,  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Junia  el  Licinia,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  L. 
Licinius  Murena  and  Junius  Silnnus,  DC  H2,  en- 
forced the  CtecUia  Didia,  in  connexion  wilh  which 
it  ifl  snmetiraes  mentioned.* 

LICINIA  MU'CIA  DE  CIVIBUS  REGUNDIS, 
passed  in  Ihe  enni^ulship  of  L.  Lininius  Crassus  and 
Q.  Mucins  .Scaevola,  B.C.  95,  which  enacted  a  strict 
examination  as  to  the  title  to  citizenship,  and  de- 
prived of  the  exercise  of  civic  rights  all  those  who 
could  not  make  out  a  good  title  to  them.  This 
measure  partlv  led  to  the  Morale  war.' 

LICi'NiA  'sUM'rU.VUIA.  {ViJ.  Scmtuari* 
Leoeb.) 

LICI'NL-E  ROGATIONES.  (Vtd.  Rooatiokm 
LiciNi.*:.) 

LTVLC  were  various  enactments  proposed  by 
the  tribune  M.  Livms  Dnisus,  B  C.  Dl,  for  cstab* 
lishing  colonics  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  distributing 
corn  among  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low  rate,  and  ad- 
mitting the  f(£dcrata>  civitates  to  the  Roman  eivitas. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  mover  of  a  law 
fttr  adulterating  silver  by  mixing  with  it  an  eighth 
part  of  brass.*  Dnisua  was  assassinated,  and  the 
senate  declared  that  all  his  leges  were  passed  con- 
tra auspieia,  and  were  therefore  not  leges.' 

LUTATIA  DE  Vf.     (Vid.  Vis  ) 

M.'E'NIA  LEX  IS  only  mentioned  by  Cicero,* 
who  says  that  \t.  Curius  eomiiolled  the  patrea 
"  ante  auctores  fieri,"  in  the  case  ofthe  election  of 
a  plobeian  consul,  "which,"  adds  Cicero,  "was  a 
great  thing  to  accomptisli.  as  the  lex  Moenia  waa 
nut  yet  passtd."  The  lex  therefore  required  the 
paires  to  give  their  consent,  at  least  to  the  election 
of  a  magistratus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  confer,  or 
agree  to  confer,  the  imperium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comitia  should  elect.  Livy"  appears  to  refer 
to  this  law.  It  was  probably  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une .MwniuH,  B.C.  287. 

MAJESTATIS.    (Vtd.  MiiEsTia.) 

MAMI'LIA  DE  COLONllS.  The  subjecl  ofthia 
lex  and  its  date  arc  fully  discussed  by  RudorfT,'* 
whu  shows  thai  Uie  lex  Mamilia.  Ruacia,  Peduccea, 
Alliena^  Fabia,  is  the  same  as  the  "lex  Agraria 
quam  Gaius  Caesar  tulit,"'^  and  thai  this  Gaiua 
Ca^saris  the  Emperor  Cahgula. 

MANI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Manilius, 
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1.  (Gaiu«,  i.,  10,  17,  fti.— W..  iii,  M.— Xnp.,F»ir.,  Ut.l.>— 1 
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LEX. 


LEX. 


B.O.  60,  «as  a  privilegium  by  wUich  was  conrerrcd 
on  Poiupey  ihc  coiiuniind  m  tlie  war  ag.iiiitit  Mitli- 
radalee.  Tlie  lex  wiia  supported  by  Cicero  wben 
pnctor.* 

Tbo  loges  Maiulianae,mentioaod  by  Cicero,'  were 
evidently  not  leges  proper,  but  probably  I'urms  wliioh 
it  wa:i  prudutit  tbr  parties  to  observe  in  buying  and 
eelliiiig. 

MA'NLIA,  also  caUed  LICI'NIA,  B.C.  196,  cr©- 
iiled  tlie  triumviri  epiilrjaes.' 

AU'NLIA  DE  VICE'SIMA.     (KiJ.  Vickbiua.) 

MAllUJA,  probably  about  the  year  B  C.  363^ 
*  advcrsua  fcncralorea"* 

MA'KCIA,  an  agrarian  law  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une L.  Marcius  PliUippus,  B.C.  101.* 

MARIA,  proposed  by  Manus  when  tribune,  B.C. 
Uy.  for  narrowing  the  pontes  at  eleotiona.* 

MEMMIA  or  KE'MMIA.    (  V>d.  Calumnu) 

ME'NSIA.  This  lex  enacted  that  if  a  ^vouun 
who  waa  a  Roman  citizen  {civis  Humana)  inarrii^d 
•  peregrinufs,  the  oflspring  was  a  peregrinua.  If 
Uiero  was  connubiuia  between  the  peru^riinta  and 
the  woman,  the  children,  according  to  the  principle 
of  connubiuin,  were  percj^rini,  as  the  legal  elfuct  of 
connubium  was  that  children  followed  the  condi- 
tion of  their  father  (itbcn  semper  patrem  scquunlur). 
If  there  were  no  couimbmiu,  the  children,  accord- 
ing 10  another  rule  of  law,  by  wliich  ihcy  followed 
the  condition  of  the  mother,  would  have  been  Uo- 
man  citizens ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to 
prevent  tliis.' 

MIMJCIA,  DC.  216,  created  the  triumviri  raen- 
sarii.' 

OCTA'VIA,  one  of  the  numerous  leges  frumcn- 
laria  which  repealed  a  Sciuprouia  Frumentaria. 
U  is  mentioned  by  Cicero*  as  a  more  reasonable 
lure  than  the  Sempronia,  which  was  too  pro- 
ibse. 

OGUXMA,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  B.C.  300, 
increased  the  number  of  poutitices  to  eight  and 
ttiot  of  the  augurs  to  nine  ;  ii  also  eaaciod  that  four 
of  the  pontilices  and  tive  of  the  augurs  should  bo 
token  from  the  plebes.'" 

U'PPIA-       (Vul.  SvttTVAKlM    LboES.) 

O'KCHIA.  {Vid.  SomTUAHiJB  Lkoks.) 
OVrWLV,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitmn 
which  gave  the  censors  certain  powers  in  regula- 
ting the  Lists  of  tlie  senators  {onto  scnaiorim) :  the 
main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  all  im- 
proper |H?rsons  from  the  senate,  and  to  prevent 
their  adtnissiun,  if  m  other  reelects  qualified.'^  The 
lex  Ovinia  of  Gaius,"  if  the  reading  is  right,  was 
perhaps  a  ditlereut  lex. 

PA'PLV  DE   PEKEGKIMS.      (Vtd.  Ju.fu  i>e 

PjfREORINIft.) 

PA'PIA  POPPifiA.    <r«f.  Jou-«  Leom.) 

A  lex  I'apia  on  the  manner  of  chotMing  the  vestal 
virgins  is  mentioned  by  Gellius  ;"  but  lUe  reading 
■p;>eani  to  be  doubtful,  and  perliaps  it  ought  to  be 
called  lex  Pnptlia. 

PAPl  RiAar  JULIA  PAPl'RIADE  MULCTA'- 
RUM  .EST1.\L\'11UNE  (B.C.  430),  fixed  a  money 
value  according  to  which  fines  were  paid,  which 
fcrmerly  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle.**  Gelliua" 
and  Fctituti'*  make  this  valuation  part  of  the  Aler- 
oian  law  (rU.  ArF:iiNiA  Tarpbu),  but  in  this  they 
appear  lu  be  mii*lakcn,  iiccording  to  Niebuhr.'* 

PAPIRLV,  by  which  the  as  was  made  semunci- 


L  (£>a  L*pi  Muulim.— Plat.,  Potii|i.,  30.— Diem  Cau.,  ixxn., 
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alis,'  one  of  the  various  enactments  whiqto 
perf.d  Willi  the  coinage. 

PAI'IRIA,  B.C.  332,  propos'-*    '-    'i'   - 
Papirius,  gave  the  Acerraiii  the  • 
suffragium.    It  was  properly  a  [ 
useful  as  illustraiing  the  history  uf  ihe  cxt£fi«ram  o( 
the  civitas  Romana.* 

PAPI'RIA,  of  uncertain  date,  enaiirted  thA  im 
tedes  should  be  declared  cunsecratm  without  a  pis- 
biscitum  {mjussu  PUMts*). 

PAPI'RIA  PLAU'TIA,  a  plebiacitum  of  thtycai 
B.C.  89,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  C  Papirius  Car. 
bo  and  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  in  the  cunsuUlup  otf 
Cn.  Pompeius  Slrabo  and  L.  Porcius  Cato,  is  culed 
by  Cicero*  a  lex  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo.* 

PAPl'HIA  POETE  LIA.     {Vtd.  Postblu.) 

PAPI'RIA  T.UJELL.-MUA-  ( Tii.  Tab»uuiu 
Lkoes.) 

P£DUC.EA.  B  C.  113,  a  plcbiscitum,  seenito 
have  been  merely  a  pnvilogium,  uul  out  a  geunl 
law  against  inccstum.' 

PEbULA'NIA  provided  that  if  an  animal  diilu^ 
damage,  the  owner  should  make  it  good  or  give  up 
the  animal.'  There  was  a  general  provision  to  itiB 
etTcct  m  the  Twelve  Tables,'  and  it  mii^bt  be  la* 
ferred  from  Paulas  thai  iliis  lex  extended  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  law  lu  dogs. 

PETRE'lA,  a  lex  under  iliis  title,  De 
tjone  Militum,  in  case  of  mutiny,  is  mentiuoed 
Appian.' 

l*KTRO'NLVi  probably  passed  in  the  rcjpi 
Augustus,  and  subsc(iucntly  amended  by  v 
scnatus  couc^ulta,  forbade  a  master  to  deUvcr  up 
slave  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  If,  howover,  thf 
master  thought  that  liis  slave  deserved  such  a  puu* 
tshment,  lie  might  take  him  belbrc  tlie  aulbonliei 
{judex),  who  might  condemn  him  to  nghi  if  he  h^ 
pcan>d  to  deserve  it.'* 

PINA  RI  A"  related  to  the  giving  of  a  judex 
tu  a  Limited  lime. 

PLJiTOUlA.     (Tui.  CoRAToB.) 

PLAU'TIA  or  PLOTU  UK  VI.     {VU.  Vis.) 

PLAU'TIA  or  PLO  TIA  JUDICIA  RLV  is 
tioued  by  Ascuuius^^  js  having  enacted  that  fii' 
persons  should  be  anniiully  taken  from  each  ti 
tu  be  placed  in  the  album  judicuin. 

POETE  LIA,  B.C.  35S,  a  plebiscitum,  ww 
&rst  lex  against  ambitus.'' 

POETE'LIA  PAPl'iUA,  B.C.  336.  made  an 
punant  cliange  in  the  liabiiiiics  of  the  NcxL'*  (  Tj 
Neii  ) 

PUMPELE.    There  wcro  various  leges  so  ciBeil 

PU.MI'EIA,  proposed  by  Cn.  Pompeius  SuM 
the  father  of  Cn.  Puuipcius  Magnus,  probably  is  kft 
consulship,  B.C.  8U,  gave  the  jus  Latu  or  Laliiti:^ 
to  all  the  lawns  of  the  Tninspadani,  and  pro^. L'iv 
the  civitas  tu  the  Cispatlani.'^ 

PUMPEIA  DS  A.\IBITa.    (FiJ.  Aasirci ) 

POMPEIA  JUDICIA'RIA.     (Tjrf.  Jr     - 

PO.MPEIA  DE  JURE  .\L\G1ST1L\  : 
bade  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  fur  pu  . 
{pctttto  honorum)  who  was  not  at  Rome ;  but  J  t«- 
sar  was  excepted.    This  was,  doubtless,  tbo  old 
law,  but  it  had  apparently  become  obsolete. 

POMPEIA  DE  PARRICIDIIS.     {Vid.  Coli» 

LU  DE  ^ICA&IiS.) 

POMPEIA   TRIBUNITIA  (B.C.  70)  resiorri 


I.  (iniu.,  H.  N.,  xxiiii.,  3,)— 5.  (Liv.,  vni.,  K.J— 3.  |C»?..P'» 
Dooi.,  W.)— 4.  (Pit!  Arrbia,  4.>— 5.  (VU.  Civit*».  Fiio«i*tJ 
ClviTATEB,  uul  Sansiij-.  "  Vulluscklua*  il*r  TiJel  ri»  H'f* 
\tt,"  Zeitwhrift,  u.|— II.  (Cw.,  !)«  Nai.  Deor.,  in.,  SO,-.*-  •- 
W  Cic.  Mil.,p.  46.)— 7.  (P»ulat,  S.R.,  1,13,*.  1.3. t—f.  'I'f*' 
wa,  UehL-nictil.  ikc..  II.  633.)  — V.  {Do  fi«U.  Cit.,  d.,  47  .-'.<■ 
tUig.  4S,  Ut.  U.  a.  II  :  IS,  tit.  1,  ■.  43.  — CWL,  r..  Mill 
tGoias,  IV.,  IS.)  —  18.  (la  etc.  CvroeU,  p.  7«.)  —  13.  il.iv  .  tu, 
1.V)— II.  <Lf.,  viu.,  88.)— ly  ($avi|[QV, "  VoUwchlun Jrr  Tiiil 
iuDlleru:lea,"Ze]t«chnft,ix.)— Iff.  (Suat.,JtI.iS8L— DxaCws 
xi.,  M.— Oo.  td  Att.,  TUi^  3,) 


Ike  u.fl  trihanitia  potraias,  wbicli  Sulla  had  t/eailv 
destroyed*     (Vid  TRinDNi.) 

fOMPEIA  I)£  VI  was  a  priTilegium,  and  only 
re^TTpd  to  the  case  of  Milo.* 
POPrT.lA.     {V,d.  Papiv) 

PO'UCIJE  DE  CA'PITE  CIVIIJM  or  Di:  PR3- 
VOCATION'E  enaot^  that  a  Roman  citizen  sliould 
not  b^  *rourged  or  put  to  death." 

PORCIA  DE  PROVI'NCIIS  (about  B.C.  198). 
The  passage  in  Livy*  (**  Sumius  quot  m  cuitvm 
wrtrtyrttm,"  Ac.)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a  Porcia 
wx,  to  wiiich  the  plebidcitum  Be  Thertnensibus  rc- 
fere;  and  (he  words  qnoted  by  Cicero*  ("AV  </uis 
mat  mAHfipitim'')  aro  taken,  as  ic  is  conjectured, 
from  tliis  Porcia  lex. 

PL'BtJ  CIA  permitted  betting  at  certain  ^ames 
vbH-h  reiiuircd  strcn^^h,  as  runnins^  and  leaping.* 
PI'filJ  r.lA    DE    SPOxXSO'RIBUS.      {Vid.  Is- 

TIRrt^vio.) 

prni-irXC  of  the  dictator  Q.  Puhlilius  Pliilo, 
BC  3H9.'     (Vid.  PnvLiLix  Lkoes) 

PIBLI'LLB  LEGES  of  the  tribune  Q-  Valero 
l*iM.ir)?.  B.C.  472.     {Vid.  Poblillk  Leoes.) 

\.  mentioned  by  Cicern,"  seems  to  have 
:  that  the  senate  could  not  meet  on  conuti- 

■  vex  liu-^.  ' 

^QIU'NTIA  was  a  lex  proposed  by  T.  Quinliiia 
nAnunus,  constil  B.C.  9,  and  enacted  by  the  popu- 
'k&  for  the  preservation  of  the  aquccductus.  The 
tei  is  preserved  by  Frontinus,* 

RF/GIA.     iV,d  RbohLex) 

KE  OLE.    (Vti.  Jce  Civilk  PAPiBUWtrjc.) 

t:.\LMlA         {Vid.    CALUMNIi.) 

;P£TUNDA'RLIM.     ( Vid.  Repetunp.*.) 
lO'DIA-    Hie  Rtiodiitns  liad  a  maritime  code 
s  higlUy  esteemed.     Some  of  its  provis- 
sdopted  by  the  Romans,  and  have  thus 
tncor^Kiraicd  iato  the  maritime  law  of  Euro- 
stales.    Strabo^'  speaks  of  the  wise  1r\vs  oi^ 
and  Ihcir  admirable  policy,  ospocially  in 
"■nuitlers ;    and  Cicero"  to  the  same  ctrect. 
["contains  so  much  of  the  lex  Rhodiorum 
lales  to  jactus,  or  the  throwing  overboard  of 
in  order  to  save  the  vessel  or  remainder  of 
fargo.    This  lex  Rhodiorum  de  Jactu  is  not  a 

the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

LO'SCIA  THEATRA'tJS,  proposed  by  the  trib- 

ime  L  Roseius  Otlio,  B.C.  G7,  which  ^ave  the 

f^HHt. .  «  >ii"— ifil  place  at  the  public  spectacles  in 

ur  uoals  (m  ifuatuordectm  gradtbus 

•  next  to  the  place  of  the  senators, 

9h  was  m  the  orchestra.     This  lex  also  as- 

a  certain  place  to  spendthrifts  {dtcociorea}*). 

'rise    "  tcdere   in  qwirtuordccim  ordinibiu" 

^]^mt  to  having  the  proper  census  cques- 

^-  ..,„vli  was  required  by  the  lex.    There  are 

Mncroua  allusions  to  this  lex/*  which  is  some- 

Bhtt  simply  called  the  T<ex  of  Otho,'*  or  referred  to 

VUia  name."    This  lex  is  supposed  by  some  wri- 

lo  have  been  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Ci- 

63. '^    (Vtd.  Jvux  Lex  Thkatealis.) 

[A.     Tlie  province   of  Gallia   Clisalpina 

be  a  provinoia,  and  became  a  part  of  Ita- 

ihc  year  B.C.  43.     When  this  cliange 

?,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  ad- 

iration  of  justice,  as  the  usual  modus  of  pro- 

admmistraliiin  would  cease  with  the  deier- 

of  lliH  provincial   form  of  government. 

,Jia.,  5. -Vf>ll,  I'jterc,  II..  30.)— a.  (Cic.  PbL.ii., 

iJ  Srli.il.  Hub.  tn  Ari^uincn.  Milou.)  — 3.  (Lur.,  l. 

Rep.,  u,  SI. -Id..  Ppj  Ral..r..  3,4.)— 4.  (oxii.,27.) 

,B.,4.  y)-«.  (Uir  H.til.  6.)— 7.  (Lit.,  vili^  Vi.) 

Fr.,  II.,  13;   aii  Fiinu  t..  4.)— 0.  (Do  Aqqib- 

-Itt.  {p.  fiM,  CMnub.)— 11.  (Pni  L%'.  M»iiil.,  c. 

14.  tk.  t.)— 19.  (Cic,  Fhll.,  iu,  1H.)-I4.  (I>iua, 

—  VrU.  Puiero..  (i..  SO.—  Liv.,  Ept.,  W.  —  Clc,  Pro 

1»L>— 13.  (Juv.,  iir.,  344.)—  16.  (Iloi.,  Epod.,  i*  ,  14.) 

II., «.,  1.) 


'J  his  was  effected  by  a  lex.  the  mtme  of  whicJi  i 
unknown,  but  a  large  part  of  it.  on  a  bronze  tablet, 
ia  preserved  in  the  MuM.'um  at  l*arma  Tlus  lex 
arranged  the  judiciary  cstabIislim*iMt  of  the  formef 
provmcift,  and  appointed  u.  viri  and  iv.  viri  juri  di- 
cundo  :  a  prn-fectus  Mutinensis  ia  alwt  mentioned 
in  the  lex.  In  two  )tassages  of  this  lex,^  a  lex  Ru- 
bria  is  mentioned,  which,  according  to  some,  is  an 
earlier  lex.  by  which  Muiina  was  made  a  prvfec- 
tura ;  and,  according  to  others,  the  lex  Rubria  ia 
this  very  lex  De  Cisalptna.  'Hiuj  subject  is  (hs- 
cussed  by  Savij{ny"  and  by  Puehta* 

This  lex  has  been  published  several  times ;  the 
latest  edition  is  *'  Tavola  Icfuxlaiiva  delta  Galiia  Ciji- 
alfina  ritronata  in  Veletc  ft  restttuUa  alia  tna  vera 
iczione  da  D.  Ptefro  de  LarnOy  Parma^  1820."  We 
only  possess  the  end  of  the  nineleenlh  chapter  of 
this  lex.  which  treats  of  the  Novi  0|>eris  Nuntiatio ; 
the  twentieth  chapter,  on  the  Uamiium  Infectum,  ia 
complete;  the  iwenty-iirst  treats  of  Pccunia  Ccrta 
Cre<lita,  but  only  of  Execution  ;  the  twenty-second 
treats  in  like  manner  of  similnr  actions;  there  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  which  treats 
of  the  diviaion  ol  an  heredilas  {qva  de  famtUa  cer^ 
cciseunda  deitidunda  itdicivm  tibei  darei  Tcddeiet,  dec., 
poalulavcrint,  &c).  The  mailer  of  this  lex,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  we  know  it,  purely  concerns  proea- 
dure,  ns  Piichta  remarks 

RUPJT.L*;  LEGES  (B.C.  131)  were  the  regula- 
tions established  by  P.  Rupiliua  aud  ten  legaii  for 
the  admini.'^traiinn  of  the  province  of  Sicdy,  after 
the  close  of  the  first  servile  war.  They  were  made 
in  pursuance  of  a  consnltum  of  the  senate.  Cicero* 
speaks  of  these  regulations  as  a  decretumof  Rupili- 
us  {quod  is  dt  dectm  Uffatormm  senUntia  »tatutt\ 
which  he  says  they  call  lex  Rupilia ;  but  it  was 
not  a  lex  proper.  The  [wwers  given  to  the  com- 
missioners hy  the  lex  Julia  Municipalis  were  of  a 
similar  kind. 

SACRATfl,  mentioned  by  Livy»  and  by  Cice- 
ro.' Leges  were  projwrly  su  called  whirh  had  (or 
their  object  to  make  a  thing  or  f>erson  sactr,  as  in 
Livy*  (f/e  iacrando  cum  bonis  capue  ejus  fui,  dco  ). 
The  eonsecraiiu  was  in  lact  the  sancLion  by  which 
a  lex  was  to  bo  eofurced."  In  the  latter  case  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsulti  {)ur\»  inUrprc- 
tcs)  that  the  lex  did  not  make  "  sacrosancti"  the 
persons  for  whose  protection  it  was  designed,  but 
that  it  made  "sacer"  {sacrum  sanxtt)  any  one  who 
injured  tlinm ;  and  this  interpretatiun  is  certainly 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  lex  ' 

A  lex  Sacrala  Militarls  is  also  mentioned  by 
Livy,"  hut  the  sanction  of  the  lex  is  not  staled. 

SATURA.     {Vid.  Lex,  p.  680.) 

SCWTl'NIA,  proposed  by  a  tribune;  the  date 
and  contents  arc  not  known,  but  its  object  was  to 
suppress  unuatnral  crimes.  It  existed  m  the  time 
of  Cicero.^*  The  lex  Julia  ile  Adultenis  conaidenul 
this  offence  as  included  in  stuprum,  and  it  was  pun- 
ishable with  a  hne;  but  by  the  later  imperial  con- 
stitution the  punmhmenC  was  death." 

St;RlD(JM.\.  The  dale  and  whole  import  ol 
this  lex  arc  not  known  ;  but  it  enacted  thai  a  right 
13  servitulos  should  not  he  acquired  by  usucapion,^' 
fniru  wlijch  it  appears  that  the  law  was  once  dif- 
fertint.  A  "Ubertsa  aorviiutum"  could  be.  gained 
by  usucapion,  or,  rather,  disuse,  for  the  lex  only 
applied  to  that  usucapion  which  established  a  servi- 
Ills  {serritutem  conftituebat),  and  not  lo  thai  so-call- 
ed usucapion  which  took  away  the  righi  (smtutit 


I.  (e.  js.,  I.  W,  38.)— 3.  (Zflittchhft.  ii.J— 3.  (Zeitw-hnft.  x.  • 
"  Ui'lter  (Inii  Inh&lt  atr  I.pk  Riiliris  iln  Gntlti  ('Uul|iiiitt.'*>— 4. 
Mn  Vrrr..  lib.  li.,  13,  IC.)— 5.  (ii.,  M.)— «.  |De  Off.,  lii.,  SS.)— 7 
(li.,  b.)~S.  (Liv.,  iti.,U.)— 9.  [Fmln.*,  i-v.  Sacreia  legM.}— 10 
(Tit.,  41.)— II.  (AOBon.,  El*tit-,  8J.— Ju».,  ii-.  44.— I^ic.  wl  Paw., 
Ti,).,  IS,  14.)— 11  (Siict.,  T>.ini..  B.— PauI'ih,  S.  R.,  ii  ,  tic.  M 
I.  13.)-13.  (Diff  41,  tit.  S(  >.  i,  4  «•! 


IBX 


LioAJ^OTTS. 


f$trntutrfn).  ll  is,  p^^rtiaps,  doubtful  if  th«  pUMg* 
If  Cietro>  should  bo  alleged  in  proof  of  thit  usuca- 
pion furmerly  existmji 

.sr.MPUO'NI.C  Varioua  Ipges  propowd  liy  ihe 
Gnicclu  were  so  named.  {Vtd.  SKJtrnoinjK  Lk- 
oi«.] 

SKMPRO'NIA  DE  FCE'NOUE,  BO.  103.  wm  a 
fPl<'l>iwTiUim  proposed  by  the  tribune  M  Scmproniiis,* 
rliioh  oiiacied  ihai  the  law  (jim)  about  money  lent 
iprcunia  *.reiUta)  sboutd  be  the  sumo  for  ibe  Sooii 
dnd  Lnlini  (^SVii  ac  nomm  Latinum)  as  for  Roman 
citiuMia.  The  object  of  the  lex  was  to  prevent 
Koinnn.1  from  lending  money  in  the  name  of  ibe 
.Socii,  who  were  not  bound  by  the  fenfbres  leges. 
The  lex  could  obviously  only  apply  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Home. 

SKKVI'LIA  AORA'UIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
P.  S.  RullUB  in  the  cunauluhip  of  Ctcero.  B.C.  63, 
was  a  very  extensive  ajjrarm  rogatio.  [t  was  suc- 
recssfully  opposed  by  (lii'ero-."  but  it  was  in  sub- 
•tanco  earrit?d  by  j.  Crsar,  B.C.  60  {vid.  Julia  I^kx 
AoKiRu).  and  is  the  lex  called  by  Cicero  lex  f'am- 
pann.*  from  the  public  land  called  Ager  Campanua 
being  aRsigned  under  this  lex 

SKKVl  LIA  ULAU'CIA  DE  CIVITA'TE.  (Vid. 

SERVI'LIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  REPETUNDIS. 
i  Vid.  Kei'ktund.c  ) 

SERVrUA  JIIDICIA'RIA,  B  C.  lOfl.     See  the 

article  Judex,  p.  653,  and  the  varioua  pasaages  in 

Cicero.*     U  ie  n»Aumed  by  some  writers  ibat  a  lex 

[of  the  tribune  Ser^ilius  (ilaueiii  re[>ealed  the  Ser- 

▼ilia  Judiriaria  two  yearn  after  its  enactment.* 

(SI'LIA,'  The  Ic'gis  actio  called  condirtio  was 
estabhstied  by  thm  ley  in  the  ca»e  when  the  demand 
rWaa  A  detcnninate  sum  of  money  (ctrid  pccunia). 

SILVAN  I    ET  CARUU'NIS.    (ridPAPiRi* 

Pl.APTU  ) 

SULPrci.E,  proposed  by  the  tribune  P.  Sulpici- 
U8  Rufu.s.  n  «iip|>orler  of  Manus,  MX).  88,  enacted 
ilhe  recall  of  the  exiles,  Ibe  distribution  of  Ibi;  new 
citiKPn^nnd  the  libertuu  among  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
that  the  command  in  the  Mitliradatic  war  should 
be  tnhi^'n  froiii  Sulla  and  given  to  Mnhus.  and  (hat 
.B  Honrtior  should  not  eontroet  debt  to  the  amount  of 
loro  lh;m  2000  denarii.'  The  last  enactment  may 
khave  Iwen  itilenfled  to  expel  |>crsona  from  iho  actt- 
\m\ii  who  liltould  Kct  in  debt.  All  Iht.'so  leges  were 
repraleil  hy  Wiilla.' 

SULPI'CIA  SEMPRO'MA.  B.C.aov.     No  name 
ia  given  to  this  lex  by  Llvy,'*  but  it  was  probably 
proftoaed  by  the  consuls.     It  prevented  the  dedica- 
tio  of  a  teiiiphitn  or  »ltur  wittiout  ttie  consent  of 
the  MenrtiG  or  >i  majority  of  ihc  iribunca." 
SUM  rilA'RI.E      (V'i/(  ScMTCARi.K  Lr.rtKs  ) 
TABKLh.VRI.^;.     {Vtd.  TiaKLL*»i.it  LaaKi) 
TARPE'U  ATE'RNIA.    (Kirf.  ArtamA  'Iau- 

PIIA  ) 

TERf:NTrUA.  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Ter- 
Cnttlius.  li.lJ.  4tta.  btit  not  carried,  was  a  ro^ntio 
vrhtch  had  for  Us  object  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
Ifttilution,  ihouKh  in  turm  it  only  ultcm[>ti-d  a  limila* 
>|jnn  of  the   iinperium  cunsulare  '*    Thia   rogntlo 

Eobubly  led  (o  the  subseijiient  legislation  of  the 
ecemtiri. 

TESTAMENTA'Rr,£.  Various  JeRes,  such  as 
the  Cornelia.  Falridia,  Furia,  and  Voconia,  regula- 
ted testamentary  dispositions, 

THORIA.  The  importance  of  Ibia  lex  requires 
that  it  should  luve  a  separate  notice.  {VU,  Tho- 
Rii  Lei.) 


I.  (Pro  C«Ui^  M.)— 8.  (Lit..  m»..  7.>— S,(Io  nullum.)— 4. 

(Ml  An..  II.,  te.)— 5.  {Hnil..  «,*•.  W.Bfi.)— ft.(0)C,mut.,fl3.» 

-7.  (C«m«,  If.,  ig.l— tk  (PluL,  8ulL.  ».)-«.  (Atil^.  Itvlt.  Clv„ 

i.  5».~Lt¥..  Bfrt.,  77.)— 10,  (II.,  46.)-JI.  (Coin|«n  Oatu*,  i(., 

A-r  »— 19.  (i,(*.,  iij ,  9.} 

^40 


Tl  TtA,  ainiilar  in  its  proviMooi  to  Iho  lexl^ 
Ucia. 
TiriA  DE  TaTO'RIBUS.     t>'^  J""*  l*ii 

TiTiA.  and  (^lius.  i ,  19&.] 

TKEBO'NIA,  tt  plebiseitiim  prntMiHrd  \,\  1,  ^^.1 
bonius,  EC.  448,  which  enacted  i!  [fit. 

unes  were  not  elioaen  befnre  the  <  '*  d»j 

stdved,  Uut^e  who  were  olecled  ^liuuM  noi  fill  ay' 
the  number  {rttpftfarf),  but  (bar  the  comtiia  ahooUi 
l»c  conhnord  Idl  Ihe  ten  were  eletUe*!  ■ 

TRIMUMTIA      (Tirf  Tat^ylfITU  Ltx  ) 

TL'LLIA  DE  A'MDITII.     ( Vtd.  AnaiToi ) 

TU  LLIA  DE  LEGATIONE  LI'DERA.    (1 
LKOATea,  p.  576.) 

VALERCt  of  P.  Valerius  PubhooU.    ( VH.  T, 
LxaiJi  Laoas.) 

VALERIA  IIORATIA.     (KiJ.  PLaamnTW) 

VARIA.     (»*iJ.  MijKsTis) 

VATIMA  DK  PROVPNCIIS  wn-  "-  — 
menl  by  which  J  Cwsar  obtained  llu>  , 
Gallia  Cisulpina  with  Ulyricum  for  H^ 
which  the  senate  added  Gallia  Tran^iii, 
plebi&eitum  waa  proposal  by  the  tribun 
A  IVeboma  lex  sutisequenily  prolonged  t 
tmperium  for  five  vears. 

VATl'MA.     (Vtd  lUrKTvut^j^) 

VA'ITMA  DE  COLONIS,  under  whu-h  Uif  Ui.1 
ina  Colonia  (rid.  Latinitab)  of  Novum-Coinuai 
Gallia  Cisalpmn  was  planted,  B.C.  69.* 

LEGES  DE  VL     {Vtd.  Vis.) 

VI.A'RIA.     A  Viaria  lex  which  Cicero 
tribune  C  Curio  talked  ofj  hut  nothing  tnoni 
to  tie  known  of  it. 

Some  modem  wrilf^rs  apeak  d 
there  do  nut  Hpp<Mr  to  be  any  leg<^  .     ; 
ed.     The   provtsinna  ua  to  roiidM    m  many  of 
agrarian  laws  were  parts  of  such  legr«.  and  hid 
special  reference  In  roads* 

VICESIMARIA.     ( Vtd  Viot«t«*«iA.) 

VI'LLIA  ANNA'LIS.     (V,d.  .rr - 

VLSE'LLIA  made  a  man  Im^< 
proserijtion  who,  tieing  a  Ijitinus,  . 
CISC  the  rights  of  an  inuenuus^ 

VOCO'NIA.     {Vtd   Vw:o?«iALrt> 

Tliis  list  of  Iei;es  may  not  Iw*  q-i 
llie  dales  of  some  of  ibem  may  ii- 
rtirate     .Still  it  contains  all  tbt- 
any  importance  for  the  under^t 
History  and  Juri^prudrnro      Tbo-. 
specially  noticed  here  are  referred  to  ihoir 
er  heads,  particularly  when  there  are  m«nr 
rclatlni;  to  one  subject,  aa  amttiiua.  rern 
Several  of  the  Roman  Icgea  were  moilr 
fittiH  cohsuUa.    'I'hc  M^naiu>)  eonsultn.  \Mihn  nn 
pro|MTly  laws,  are  enumerated  under  iSHmrvt 

'  LEXIARCmCON.    < K,rf.  DEwet.  p     :    . 

LEXIARCnOL    {Vid.  Ecclksu.  p.  3v. 

LEXIS.     (I'lrf.  Dica.  p.  S.'W  ) 

•LIBaNO'I'IH  (?.i<af«Wf),  a  plant,  onr  R< 
ry.     The  Greek  name  is  derived  Ir     .  ■  '     ht, 
eense,"  and  has  rt-'ffrence  to  tin 

odour  emitted  :  the  I  aiin  name  Ji 

the  poets  commonly  write  as  two  woii 
nu»,  alludes*  to  the  rireuuiHlanee  uf  tbr  , 
"uaed  by  the  ancients  in  eprinktin^,  u^ 
the  Scriptures  uf  hyssop,  and  of  its  rt*' 
ces  near  the  seacoast.     Virwd  is  - 
first  author  who  mrntinns  it  by 
(narinua)      ThenphraMus  dcscr: 
the  first,  or  Xilafurif:  uxapir^,  l^  I 
Ttus  offxcinaltM ;  the  other,  the  %.  k«i 
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rmMnta  hhnwfi*,  according  to  Staoihoaae.  Spren- 
^  IS  decidetily  of  opititon  that  the  (ir»i  speciea  o( 
>}MH^ndeft  is  thu  Cachryt  hbanoba  ;  the  second, 
bd  Ferula  modtjiura;  the  Ihtrd  Im  hesitates  about 
doiitting  aa  the  I'rcnanthe  purpurea."^ 

•LIBA^IOTUS  (>.ttttviiTa^\  Frankincense.  The 
laxue.  however,  is  also  applied  to  tho  Krankincense- 
ree  itstjr  "Fordkael,  the  Danish  traveller,"  ob- 
erres  Adams,  "gave  the  name  of  Amyrii  Kataf  lo 
Ik6  Frankincense-tree,  and  Colebrook  calls  it  Bos- 
Hiiia  tun/era.  However,  as  Stackhouac  and  Sprcn- 
lel  state,  there  is  still  f^reat  uncertainty  about  the 
ree  which  pruducca  ihn  frankincense.  Dr.  Harris 
Bnarkt.  that  'what  is  called  "pure  incense*'  is  no 
aabt  the  same  as  the  mtucula  thura  of  Virgil.'  Dr 
Wrtyn  farther  states,  that  the  ancients  called  the 
est  sort  of  incense  '  male.'  A  late  wnter  on  this 
la»s  of  medicinal  substances,  Dr.  Maton.  says, 
Some  authors  have  considered  the  genuine  'AtCa- 
Of  (7'A«jr)  to  have  been  obtained  frixn  the  Junipc- 
u*  Lycia^  and  to  conatituio  the  Ohhanum  of  our 
bops,  but  I  cannot  rind  any  passage  in  the  ancient 
nthors  sufficiently  precise  lo  corroborate  this  con- 
Bclare.*  According  to  Ammonius  and  the  scholi- 
01  on  Aristophanes,  the  tree  is,  properly  speaking, 
D  be  named  /,i6a»of,  and  tlie  term  ?.t6ui'urof  is  to 
le  restricted  to  the  Frankincense  itself.  Theo- 
ihTBStas,  however,  does  not  use  the  terms  in  this 


LIBATIO.  {Vid-  SACHiriciOM.) 
LIBEULA.  {Vid.  Drxxaiua.) 
UBELLUS  M  the  diminutive  form  of  Iibcr,  and 
ies,  properly,  a  little  book.  A  libellus  was 
iishcd  from  other  kinds  of  writing  by  being 
fo,  like  our  books,  by  pages,  whereas  other 
were  written  transverska  chiirfa  •  A  libel- 
[iiowever,  did  not  necessarily  cu;i»ii»i  of  several 
It  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  techoical 
in  the  ftillowing  cases : 

IaIkIIx  ticcusaiorum  or  accutaiorit  were  the  writ- 
tea  accusations  which  in  sonio  cases  a  plaintitT, 
tfttfr  having  received  the  permission  to  hiing  au  ac- 
tion a;;:iin3t  a  person,  drew  up,  Bigne-d,  and  sent  lo 
tlie  judicial  authorities,  viz.,  in  the  eny  tu  the  pr«- 
tuf, and  in  a  province  to  the  proconsul*  (Cmnpare 
Actio,  p.  17  )  The  form  in  which  a  libellus  aecu- 
ntorins  was  to  be  written  is  described  by  Ulpian  in 
a  case  of  adultery.*  The  accuser  had  to  sign  the 
libellus^  and  if  he  could  not  write,  he  was  oblifrcd 
logec  somebody  el»e  to  du  it  for  him.  If  iho  Itbd- 
'Oi  was  not  written  in  the  proper  legal  ftirm,  it  was 
wralid.  tot  the  plaintiff  had  still  the  right  to  bring 
the  same  action  again  in  its  legal  form.* 

8.  Lthelli  farnon  were  what  we  call  libels  or  [ws- 
^litimdes,  intended  to  injure  the  character  of  per- 
Mis,  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  indicted  very 
I  nrere  punishments  on  those  who  composed  defam- 
I  Bwy  writings  agaiuBt  any  person.'  During  the 
!  llUer  part  of  the  Republic  this  law  appears  to  have 
iuspended.  for  Tacitus*  says  that,  previous  to 
of  Augustus,  hbels  had  never  been  legally 
,*  and  that  Augustus,  provoked  by  tlie  au- 
with  which  Cassias  Severus  brought  hito 
lie  the  most  dtusinous  persons  of  the  nge, 
a  lex  majestatis,  that  the  authors  of 
should  be  brought  to  trial  On  thin 
,  Aogtiatus,  who  was  infunued  uf  the  exisL- 
leveriU  euch  works,  had  a  search  made  at 


[time 
ihed,< 


rnWvpbrwt.,  H.  p.,  ii.,  II.— Din«c>r.,  in.,  79.— Virg., 
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Rome  by  the  a-diles,  and  in  o.her  places  by  the 
local  mngistrates,  and  ordered  the  libels  to  be  burn- 
ed ;  some  of  the  authors  were  subjected  lu  punish 
menr*  A  law  (juoted  by  Ulpian*  ordained  that  the 
author  of  a  libellus  fomosus  should  be  intestabilis . 
and  dunng  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire  we  tind 
that  capital  punishment  was  not  only  inllioled  upon 
the  author,  but  upon  those  persons  m  whoH!  pus< 
session  a  libellus  famosus  was  found,  or  who  did 
not  destroy  it  us  soon  as  it  came  into  their  hands.' 

3.  Lihetluit  memortalis,  a  pocket  ^  mcmnrandum 
book.*  The  libellus,  from  which  fflcero*  commu- 
nicates a  memorandum  of  Brutus,  appears  to  have 
been  a  book  of  this  kind. 

4.  Tho  word  hbollus  was  also  applied  to  a  varie* 
ty  of  writings,  which  in  most  cases,  probably,  con- 
sisted of  one  page  only: 

a.  To  short  letters  addressed  to  a  person  for  th» 
pur^iose  of  cautioning  him  against  some  dangifr 
which  threatened  his  life,'  and  to  any  short  letters 
or  re]}orts  addressed  lo  the  senate  or  private  uidi- 
viduais.^ 

b.  To  the  bills  called  libelli  gladiatorii  or  munera 
m,  which  persons  who  gave  gladiatorial  exliibitions 
distributed  among  the  people.  {Vtd.  Gladutorbs, 
p.  476.) 

e.  To  petitions  to  the  emperors*  The  emperors 
had  their  especial  ulficers  or  secretaries  who  at- 
tended to  all  petitions  {libctits  prafcclua*),  and  who 
read  and  answered  ttiem  in  tlie  name  of  the  em- 
peror.^'    Such  a  libellus  is  still  extant."'* 

d.  To  the  hill  of  appeal  called  ItbelUa  appdlatorivi, 
which  a  person  wlio  did  not  acquiesce  in  a  judicial 
sentence  had  to  send  in  al'rer  the  lapse  uf  two  or 
three  days  " 

e.  To  the  bills  stuck  up  in  "the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  city,  in  case  of  a  debtor  having  ab- 
scondcd.*'  Such  bills  were  also  stuck  upnju  Iha 
estates  of  such  a  debtor,  and  his  iViends  who  wished 
to  pay  for  hira  sometinies  pulled  down  stich  bills  '* 

/  To  hills  in  which  persons  announced  to  the 
public  that  they  had  found  things  which  had  been 
lost,  and  in  which  ihey  invited  the  owner  to  claim 
his  properly."  The  owner  gave  to  the  linder  a 
reward  (ilperpa),  and  received  his  property  back 
Sometimes  the  owner  also  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  a  libellua  what  he  had  lost,  stated  Ins  name 
and  residence,  and  promised  tugive  a  reward  to  the 
person  who  found  his  property  and  brought  it  back 

to  hilTL'* 

UBER.  (3it?.iov),  a  Book.  The  most  common 
material  on  which  hooks  were  written  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  the  thin  coats  or  rind  {/jier,  whence 
the  Latin  name  for  a  book)of  the  Kpplian  papyrus. 
This  plant  was  called  by  the  Egj'ptians  Byblos  (Jiv- 
CAof),  whence  llic  Oreeka  derived  their  name  for  a 
book  (jh6?Joi').  It  fonned  an  article  of  commerce 
lung  before  the  lime  of  Herotlotus,'''  and  was  exten- 
sively used  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  aa  la 
proved  by  the  number  of  rolls  of  papyri  found  at 
Herculaneiim.  In  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
Dcra  the  duty  on  imported  papyrus  was  abuliblied  by 
Theodoric  the  Great,  on  which  occasion  Cassiodo- 
rua  %sTote  a  letter,"  in  which  he  congraiiilaies  the 
world  on  the  cessation  of  a  tax  so  unfavourable  to 
ihe  progress  of  learning  and  of  commerce.  The 
pLipyrus-tree  grows  in  swamps  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet  and  more,  and  paper  was  prepared  from  the 
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iMn  coats  or  pf^Ilidi^s  whirh  nnrreuntf  tho  plant  in 
(he  fotlowiiig  mannf^r  jtcoordinn;  tu  Plinv.'  The  tlii- 
lerent  piecDS  were  joineti  togellicr  by  tlie  turlud 
Nile  wator,  as  it  has  a  kind  of  glutiimiid  properly. 
A  layer  of  papyrus  {scheAa  or  pKUyra)  wus  laid  flat 
on  a  board,  and  a  cross  layer  put  uvcr  ii ;  and  being 
thus  prepared,  the  layers  were  pressed,  and  after- 
ward dried  in  the  sun.  Tkc  bIicoIb  were  Lhcn 
fastened  or  piisteU  together,  the  best  bt'ing  taken 
first,  and  then  the  inferior  sheets.  There  wore 
never  more  than  twenty  in  a  acapiis  or  roll.  TIib 
papyri  found  inT^gyplian  tombs  differ  very  much  in 
ien^h.  but  not  much  in  breadth,  as  the  breadth  was 
probably  determined  by  the  usual  lengUi  of  the  strips 
taken  from  the  plant.  The  length  might  be  carried 
to  almost  any  extent  by  fastenrng  one  sheet  lo  an- 
other. The  writing  was  in  columns,  with  a  blank 
slip  between  them*  The  form  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  papyri  rails  will  be  underBlood  from  the 
following  wiratlcul,  taken  fr«a  paintings  fuund  at 
i*om[)oii.' 


The  paper  {,harta.)  made  fi^m  Ihe  pnpyrus  was 
of  diflnrcnt  (|ualitie3.  The  brst  waa  called  after 
Augustus,  the  secoud  after  Livia,  the  third,  whtrh 
was  originally  the  best,  was  named  llieratica,  be- 
cause It  wja  .ippnjpriatcd  tu  tlie  sacrod  bmiks  The 
finest  paper  was  aubsequecitly  CQliod  Claurlia,  from 
the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  inferior  kinds  were 
called  Amphithfatnfo^  Sattica^  Lewatica,  from  ihc 
places  in  fegypt  where  it  was  made,  and  also  Fan- 
ntand,  from  one  Fannins.  who  had  ai'clehraled  man- 
ufaclory  at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Emporciiea. 
was  not  fit  for  writing,  and  was  rhinfly  used  by 
merchants  for  packing  their  goads,  from  which  cir- 
cufustancc  it  obtained  its  name.' 

Next  to  the  papyrus,  parchment  (memBranu)  was 
the  most  commou  maLerial  fur  writing  upon.  It  i» 
nid  to  have  been  invented  hy  P'umrnps  IF.,  king  of 
Pergamus,  in  cunsetiuenee  of  llie  prnhthitiun  "f  the 
export  of  pRjjyrus  from  Kgypl  hy  Plolemy  Epiplia- 
nes.'  It  is  prubaWe,  however,  thai  Eumenes  intro- 
duced only  some  improvnnent  in  tliR  mannfacturo 
of  parchment,  as  Hurodoius  mentions  writing  on 
skins  as  common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the 
lonlans  had  been  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of 
skins  i^t^dipai)  to  books.*  Other  materials  are 
also  mentioned  as  used  for  writing  on.  but  honks 
appear  to  have  been  almost  invariably  written  either 
upon  papyrus  or  parchment. 

Tlic  ancients  wrote  usually  on  only  one  Bide  of 
the  paper  or  parchment,  whence  Juvenal'  speaks  of 
an  extremely  long  tragedy  as 

"  gummi  pUna  jam  marfrine  Ithri 
Scriptus  et  in  tergo  nudum  /in Uus  Orestes.** 
Such  works  were  calle<l  OpUtog^rapht,*  and  are  also 
•aid  to  be  written  in  aversa  charta.* 

The  hark  uf  the  paper,  instead  of  being  written 
upon,  was  usually  stained  with  saffron  colour  or  the 
cedrus" {crttccte  memhrana  tabclta^^).  We  karn  from 
Ovid  that  the  ccdrus  produced  a  yellow  colour  '■ 
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Aa  paper  and  parchment  wero  dear   it 
quenlly  the  rustuin  to  cmse  or  Wiish  out  writi 
httle  miportance.  and  lo  write  up(u) 
pan:hment  again,  which  was  ihtn   '  j 

acstus  (n-a/.i,uy'//orof).     'J'his  ptaclicf 
by  Cicero,'  who  praises  his  friend  IreUalim 
havmg  been  su  economical  as  to  wnte  upon  a 
liiapsest,  but  wonders  what  thtise  writing  i*i 
have  been  which  were  considered  of  Ic&ft  iu^ 
than  a  letter  * 

The  paper  or  pfirchmenl  was  joined  togflli^ 
as  to  furm  one  sheet,  and  when  the  work  iru 
ished,  It  was  rolk-d  on  a  staff,  whence  it  watca 
a  TfAupien ;  and  hence  we  have  the  ^xpremioi^ 
cere  hhrum*     ^S'hen  an  author  divided  a  troik 
several  books,  it  was  usual  to  include  unlyoof  ^ 
in  a  voliuuc  or  roll,  so  that  there  were  geDenlV^ 
same  number  of  vnlumes  as  oi  books.    HtusCZ 
calls  his  fifteen  hooks  of  .Metarnonihoses  ^nn^ 
ter  quviijue  volumtna  forma."*     When  a  boolfc 
long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  twu  vutu.^ 
thus  Pliny*  speaks  of  a  wurk  in  three  bo<iks,  *  « 
D[i/uniiri<i  propter  asjiphtutUnem  (/ifiji." 

In  the  papyri  rolls  found  at  Hcr'^i'^ 

stick  on  which  the  papyrus  is  rolled 
jecl  from  ihc   papyrus,   but  \a  cow  • 
Usually,  however,  there  were  balls  or  (i 
mcntcd  or  painted,  called  umlnlta  or  curma^ 
were  fiistened  at  each  end  of  the  stick,  and 
from  Ihc  papynis.'     The  ends  of  the  mil 
fully  eul,  polished  with  pumice-stone,  and 
blflfk;  they  were  ealJcd  the  fjcmitta  frontt*.' 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury,  it  wasfr 
put  in  a  parchment  case,  which  wa«  staii 
purple   colour,  or  with   the   yellow  of  I' 
Martial'  calls  such   a   covering  a  purfvMB 
Ijoinething  of  the  same  kind  is  mcaiii  hy 
riltyba  {triTrvGai^*),  which   Hesycliius  eqrtilSt 
dtpftdrtvai  ftro/.ai. 

The  title  of  the  book  {tiiulua,  indes)  wna 
on  a  small  strip  uf  papyrus  or  parchment  wilb 
light  rod  colour  (roceum  or  minium).    Wmkti 
supposed  that  the  title  was  on  a  kind  of  ticket 
pei)de<l  to  tlic  roll,  as  is  seen  in  the  fiaiiitin^ 
Herculancum  (bee  woodcut),  but  it  was  most  |a 
ably  stuck  on  the  papyrus  itself."     We  If-arn 
Seneca*'  and  Martial''  Uiat  the  iMirtrails  of  the 
thors  were  ollrn   placed  on  tlie  hrst  |>agc  nf 
work.'*    Coinpiire  the  articles  ATB.tMt'tTLM,  Bn 
opoLA,  DiBi.inTUKCA.,  Calamus,  (lAfst,  SxtLCi. 
LIBERA  LU.     iVtd.  Dioxvsu,  p.  360.) 
LIUEKA'US  CAi;SA.     (  r,rf.  AftstaTot.) 
lirUKKI.     [Vid.  [ngcmm.  LiexRToe.) 
LlUEitO  HUM  JUS      (TiJ.  Jllu  ht  P^m  I 

P£\  LkX  ) 

LIBERTUS,  LIHERTrNUS.     Freemen  (/ 
were  cither  ingcnui  {tid.  Ingenci)  or  libertmL  j 
ertini  were  those  [lersuns  who  had  In^n  reli 
from  legal  servitude  {qui  ex  justa  scrtitute 
si  ffunf").  A  manumitted  slave  was  hbcrtus{ 
hbcralus)  with  reference  to  his  master;  wilii 
eiice  to  the  class  to  which  he  bclnngrd  after  i 
mission,  he  was  hhertiiius.    Accurdmg  tu  Suetoo 
libertinus  was  the  son  of  a  hbertus  in  the 
the  censor'  Appius  Claudius,  and  for  somo 
after;"  hut  this  is  nut  the  meaning  of  the 
the  extant  Unman  writers. 

There  were  three  modes  of  le-gitima  manunriB 
the  vindicta,  the  census,  and  the  icstamcntiiras 
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UBERrUS 


ITBTU. 


slave  was  above  thirty  yeara  of 
ie  was  the  (juiritarian  property  of  his  mas- 
if  he  was  manumitied  m  proppr  form  {icfftt- 
fd  «t  Ugitima  matiumis:ttnjje),  be  iHH'aiiie  a 
>inaaiiiis  ■.  if  any  of  these  contlitiona  were 
y  he  became  a  Latmus,  and  in  some  cases 
ledilicius.  <  Vid  MA«ruMi«»o.)  Thus  there 
ft  Ulpian  observes,  three  kinds  of  liberti : 
»mani,  Laiini  Juniani.  and  dedilicii. 
lAUisof  acivisRumanus  and  that  of  a  dedi- 
iwe  been  already  described.    ( ViU.  Cititj.8, 

H) 

lally,  slaves  who  were  so  manumitted  as 
eoome  elves  Romani,  were  still  slaves;  but 
Aor  took  Ihcm  under  his  protection,  and 
ned  their  freedom,  lhou|,fh  he  could  not  make 
ivea  Romani.  The  lex  Junia  gave  ihpm  a 
status,  which  was  exprfj>sed  by  the  phrase 
(uRiani:  ihey  wcrccalled  Latini, saysGaiua,* 
e  they  were  put  on  the  same  fooling  as  the 
coloniani.  and  Juniani,  because  the  Junia 
'e  iheoi  freedom*  whereas  before  they  were 
et  law  (ex  jure  (^uintinm)  slaves.  Gaios' 
Al  the  lex  Junia  dechired  such  manumitted 
I  lo  be  as  free  as  if  they  had  been  Human 
birth  {eives  Romant  insfnui),  who  had 
Rome  to  join  a  Lnim  colony,  and 
become  I-.atini  coloniani ;  this  passage, 
not  free  from  difliculty,  is  remarked  on  by 

Itinus  could  attain  the  oivitas  in  several 
{V%d.  hATtNiTAH.)  As  the  patrJH  potestas 
jus  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens,  it  followed 
ittinus  had  not  the  patria  potestas  over  his 
|.  If,  however,  he  hftfl  ntaTTied  either  a 
and  had  begotten  a  child,  who  would,  of 
be  a  Latinus,  or  had  mamed  a  Roman  civi», 
t  begotten  a  i-hild,  which,  by  a  senatua  con- 
of  Hadrian,  would  be  a  liumanus  civis,  he 
»y  complying  with  the  provisions  (»f  the  lex 
tntta.  tn  the  former  case  obtain  Uic  civitas 
M'lf,  his  wife,  and  child,  and  In  holh  cases 
Ihe  patria  potestas  over  his  child  just  as  if 
d  had  been  bom  in  jiistn?  nnpEtxv* 
ttetdering  the  legal  condition  of  libertini,  it 
Mry  to  remember  that  even  those  who  were 
Binani  were  not  ingenui,  and  tliat  their  pa- 
id stiil  certain  rights  with  respect  to  them. 
tmi  were  under  some  Epecial  incapacities ; 
iex  Junia,  which  determined  their  status, 
gave  them  the  power  of  making  a  will,  nor 

Jprt^erty  under  a  will,  nor  of  being  named 
a  a  will.  They  conld  nnt,  therefore,  take 
I  hercdes  or  Icgatarii.  hut  they  could  lake 
of  fideicommisflum'  I'Jie  -'sotis  of  libertini 
{ertui,  but  they  could  not  have  gentile  rights; 

descendants  of  hberlini  were  sometimes 
with  their  servile  origin.' 
ftw  which  concerns  the  property  (l/ona)  of 
may  be  appropriately  considered  under  Pa- 
;  see  also  JKaE^m. 

RTUS  (GREEK)  ("ArfAnfl^pof).  a  freed- 
I  wu  not  unfrequent  for  a  master  at  Athens 
te  a  slave  to  freedom,  or  to  allow  hirn  to 
ft  it.  The  slate  into  which  a  sla^c  thus  en- 
IS  caned  arcXtvOepia,  and  he  was  said  to  be 
rm*  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  those 
who  are  termed  oi  x*^p'^f  otKmVrfc*  were 

freedmen,  as  the  grammarians  assert,  or 
'  they  were  persons  yet  in  slavery,  but  living 
id  from  their  master*s  household  ;  but  in 
lenes*' the  expression  xf^pk  tMrt  Is  evidcni- 
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ly  used  as  synonymous  with  "  he  has  been  rmanei- 
pated."  A  slave,  when  manumilled.  entered  into 
the  status  of  a  /irrowiif  (rtrf  Metoiccs),  and,  ftft. 
such,  he  had  not  only  to  pay  llie  urroiKiov,  but 
inoMon  m  addition  to  it  This  triol>olon  was 
probably  the  tax  which  slaveholders  had  to  pay  to 
ihe  Republic  for  each  slave  they  kept,  so  that  the 
trioboton  paid  by  freedmen  was  intended  to  indem- 
nify the  state,  which  would  otherwise  have  lost  by 
every  manumi.'^Mon  of  a  slave  '  The  connexion  of 
a  freednian  with  his  former  master  was,  however^ 
001  broken  otT  entirely  on  his  inanUm)s!»ion,  for  he 
had  ihnmghont  his  life  to  regard  him  as  his  patron 
{irpoaTuTTfi),  and  to  fulfil  certain  dulies  towards  him. 
In  what  these  duties  consisted  beyond  the  obhga 
tiun  of  showing  gratitude  and  respect  towards  hiS' 
(Uhverer,  and  of  taking  him  for  hia  patron  in  all  his 
affairs,  is  uncertain,  though  they  seem  tn  have  been 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  .\thens.*  Whether  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  a  person  and  his  freedman 
descended  to  (he  children  of  the  latlL-r,  is  likewise 
unknown.  That  a  m;iater,  in  case  his  freodman 
dted,  had  siuiie  claims  to  his  projierty.  is  clear  from 
Isirns  '  The  negle(U  of  any  of  the  duties  which  a 
freedman  had  unvarJs  his  former  master  was  pros- 
ecuted hy  ihr,  arraarnaiov  dUrf.  {^Vid.  .^nOlTA 
2I0r  4IKH) 

The  -Spartans  likewise  restored  their  slaves  some 
limes  to  freedom,  but  in  what  degree  such  freedmen 
pari'vok  of  the  civic  franchise  is  not  known  Thai 
ihey  could  never  receive  the  full  Spartan  franchiso 
IS  expressly  staled  by  Dion  Chrysostomus;*  but 
Miillcr*  enieriains  the  opinion  ihat  Spartan  freed- 
men, after  pa.ssing  through  severiil  stages,  might  ia 
the  end  obtain  the  full  franchise ;  lhi.<*  opinioni 
however,  is  more  than  doubtful.  Spartan  freedmen 
were  frequently  used  in  the  armies  and  m  the  fit ct, 
and  were,  according  to  Myro.*  designated  by  the 
names  of  o^rci,  aAioT:orot,  cpiwnjpff.  dea-Toaiova^ 
Tat.  and  m^a^iuiUir. 

I.IBITINA'KII.  (V,d  rvsv9,  p.  459.) 
LIBRA,  dim  MBKI.I.A  {ffraefid^),  a  Balance,  a 
pair  of  S4*ales-  'I*he  principal  parts  of  this  instru- 
ment were,  I.  The  beam  (nrf  Jratiii),  whence  any- 
thing which  18  to  be  weighed  is  said  v~o  Cvyov  uva- 
fAiffhivai,  literally,  "  to  he  thrown  under  the  beam.*'' 
a.  The  two  scales,  called  in  Greek  Tu>.(ivTa*  and 
Trh'njTiyye*  nnd  in  Latin  lanrrs}*  ( I'lW.  Lani.) 
Hence  the  verb  Ta?.avTcvu  is  employed  as  equiva- 
lent to  aradftdu  and  to  the  Latin  Itfro,  and  is  applied 
as  descriptive  of  an  eagle  balancing  his  wings  in 
the  air*'  The  beam  was  made  withnut  a  tongue, 
being  held  by  a  ring  or  other  appendage  {hguttt, 
fif'fja),  fixed  in  the  centre.  (See  the  woodcut) 
Sprrimcns  of  bronze  balances  may  be  seen  in  thfl 
Brititih  Muscom,  ami  in  olhcr  collections  of  anti- 
qujlies,  and  also  of  the  steelyard  (vid  Statt.iia^ 
which  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  Hie  libra. 
The  woodcut  to  the  article  Catkha  shows  some  ol 
the  chains  by  which  the  scales  are  suspended  from 
the  l>eam.  In  the  works  of  ancient  art,  the  lialanco 
is  al.sn  jnlrndiircd  emhlcmniically  in  n  great  variety 
of  ways.  Cicero"  mF?nilons  the  balance  of  Critola- 
ns,  in  which  the  gond  tilings  of  the  soul  were  put 
into  one  scale,  and  those  of  the  body  and  all  exter- 
nal things  into  the  other,  and  the  first  was  found  to 
outweigh  the  socund,  though  it  includtHl  both  earth 
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and  aea.  In  Egyptian  paintings  the  balance  is  often 
iftlroduced  for  lite  sake  of  exiiibiiing  tbo  mode  of 
oomparing  together  the  amount  of  a  deceased  man's 
merits  and  of  his  defects.    The  annexed  woodcul 


IS  taken  frntn  a  txatitiriil  brnnK**  patrra.  rcprcsentiuii 
Mercury  and  A|hiIIo  engaKeJ  in  explnring  the  fylr.s 
of  Adidlfs  and  Menuion.  by  weighing  the  ailendiiiil 
genius  of  the  aue  njjainat  thut  of  the  other.*  A  hal- 
anre  is  ofieii  reprcs^^ntr'd  on  th<'  reverse  of  the  Ro- 
man imperial  coins;  and,  to  indicate  more  dialinctly 
Its  fiignifit^alion.  ii  i»  frequently  hchl  tiy  a  female  in 
her  right  liHiitl,  while  alio  supports  a  cornucopia  in 
her  left,  the  words  .^qvitaj*  avuvsti  lieing  inscribed 
on  the  margin,  so  as  to  denote  the  jusitco  and  im- 
partiality with  which  the  eiuptrors  dispensed  their 
bounty. 

The  constellation  libra  is  placed  in  the  xodiac  at 
the  equinox,  because  it  is  the  period  of  the  year  at 
which  day  and  night  are  equally  balanced.' 

The  iiiastma  or  Crir|MMiter'B  level  was  called /lAra 
or  iiUUa  (whence  the  Knglish  name)  on  aecouiiL  of 
its  resembldiice  in  many  respects  to  a  balance* 
ilence  the  verb  ittrro  meant  to  level  as  well  as 
to  weigh.  The  woodcut  to  the  article  (^lErmi-s, 
which  iH  inserted  sideways,  shows  a  Uhella  fahnlis 
having  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  and  the  line  and 
plummet  {pctpettdtcuium)  de[»ending  from  the  apex. 
LIBJIA  or  AS,  a  puund,  tlie  unit  of  weight 
among  the  Romans  and  ituUans.  Many  ancieiu 
apcchitcns  of  this  weight,  its  parts  and  multiples, 
have  come  down  to  us  ;  but  of  these  some  an;  im- 
perfect, and  the  rest  differ  so  much  in  weight  that 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  l>e  drawn  from  tlicm. 
The  difference  between  some  of  these  5|>ecuiiens  is 
as  much  as  two  ounces.  An  account  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  given  by  Husaey* 
and  Bockh.'  This  variety  is  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  well-known  carelessness  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  keeping  to  their  siaiidards  of  weights,  imd 
partly  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  extant  weights 
arc  from  provincial  towns,  in  which  this  careless- 
ness was  nolonously  grc.iter  than  in  the  mctropolia. 
The  Roman  coins  furnish  a  mode  of  calculaling 
the  weight  of  the  U!/roy  which  has  been  more  relied 
on  than  any  other  by  most  mixlcrn  writers.  The 
As  will  not  help  us  in  this  calculation,  bcc^iuse  its 
weight,  though  originally  a  pound,  was  very  early 
diminished,  and  the  eXL:»iing  specimens  differ  from 
each  other  very  grenily.  {Vtd.  Ab.)  Wc  must, 
therefore,  look  only  lo  the  silver  and  gold  coins. 
Now  the  average  weight  of  the  extant  specimens 
of  the  denariiLS  is  about  60  grains,  and  in  the  early 
■ges  of  the  coinage  Hi  denarii  went  to  the  [>ound. 
(Vid.  De?<akiu8.)    Tlic  pound,  then,  by  this  calcula- 
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tion,  would  contain  5040  graina     A^in.  tbei 
of  the  early  gold  coinage  were  equal  in  wei^ 
a»fr«pu/wmandits  multiples     (Vid  Arton)  " 
the  scnipulum  was  the  288tb  part  of  tbA'j' 
ivid.  Uncia),  and  the  average  q(  the  scnJj 
has  been  found  by  Letrunne  to  be  about  17J] 
(Hence  the  pound  would  be  288x17^  = 
as  before.    The  next  aurei  coined  were, 
loPliny,  40to  the  |Kiund,  and,  tbcToforr,  if  the ; 
calculation  bo  right,  =126  grains  ;  and  we  do 
many  of  this  weight.     But,  well  as  these 
hang  together,  there  is  great  doubt  of  iheir  imi) 
for,  besides  the  uncertainty  which  alw 
the  pr<x*e&s  of  calculating  a  larger  qu.i 
smailer,  on  account  of  the  niulijplicaiiui 
error,  we  have  every  reason  to  bf'Iieve  that  ih»"  •*] 
isling  coins  do  not  come  up  to  their  nominal  nn^j 
for  there  was  an  early  tendency  m  the  Roman 
to  make  money  below  w  eight'  (compare  Aa,  -in 
Dknakics),  and  we  have  no  proof  that  any 
coins  belonged  to  the  tery  cAThcst  coinage, 
ihererure.  no  security  that  ihey  may  not  hai 
depreciated.     In  fact,  there  are  many  spcci 
the  denarius  extant  which  weigh  more 
above  averagr^  of  60  graina.     It  is  therefore  | 
ble  ihnt  the  weight  of  5040  grains,  obtained 
this  source,  is  Ino  little. 

Another  mode  ot'  determining  the  pound  is 
the  relation  between  the  Roman  weighu  ai 
iires.     The  chief  measures  which  aid  us  iai 
quiry  are  the  amphora,  or  qnadrantal,  and 
gius.    The  r^tdid  contents  of  the   ampbon 
equal  to  a  cube  of  wbi'  h  the  side  w^as  one 
foot,  and  the  weight  of  water  it  contained 
pimnds.     Hence,  if  we  can  ascertain  the  h 
the  Roman  fiwit  indrpendontly,  it  will  gira 
solid  contents  of  the  amphora,  from  which  > 
deduce  the  weight  of  the  Roman   pound.    Bw 
may  be  ubiaincd  at  once  from  the  congiuso/  Vt 
pH!iian,  winch  holds  10  Roman  poonds,  and 
found  by  Dr.  M,.*e  (in  1721)  to  contain  52057^ 
grains   troy   <>i   a;stilled   water.      ( Vid.  Co.xawi 
This  would  give  for  the  pound  6203  769  grail 
or  very  nearly   '^04  grains  =11)  ounces  anl< 
grains,     liy  another  experiment  (in  1680), 
found  the  congins  to  contain  51463  2  grains  Ir 
This  would  make  the  |>ound  5I4G32  grams 
which  IS  only  57  440  grains  less  than  before, 
sey  considers  that  Dr.  Hose's  ex()eriment  k  idu 
to  be  relied  on  than  Auzout's.  as  tieing  fnon; 
cent.    The  difference  may  be  partly  owing  to 
other  cause,  which  throws  doubt  on  the 
calculation.     The   interior  surface  of  the 
may  have  been  injured  by  time  and  other  est 
;md  its  capacity  therefore  increased.     Wurai 
serls  this  as  ft  fact?      Again,  the  nature  of 
fluid  employed  in  the  experiment,  its  temper 
and  llie  height  of  Ihr  t>arometer,  would  all  ml 
the  resiill,  and  the  error  from  these  sources 
occur  twice,  namely,  at  the  original  maJung  of 
congius,  and  at  the  recent  weighing  of  its  com 
Still  these  errors  are  probably  small,  and  thtrrefdi 
we  may  take  the  weight  of  6204  grains  troy,  an  < 
tallied  from  this  experiment,  to  be  the  nei 
proximatioh  to  the  w^'ight  of  the  Roman; 
This  result  very  little  exceeds  that  obiali 
the  coins  ;  and  as  we  have  seen  that  the 
loo  small  a  weight,  the  cxcem  may  be  vici 
er  as  a  correction  than  a  contradiction, 
gives  aa  the  weight  of  ilie  denarius  of  S4  to 
pound  nearly  G2  grains,  and  many  dcnani  weigh- 
much,  or  even  more.     The  scruple  would  be  If 
grains,  wnicb  only  exceeds  the  average  of  «xt 
specimens  by  about  r.alf  a  grain.'     Wurm,  wlia< 


1.  (I'lin..  II.  N..  uuiii„l>,4ft.>-'9.  (D*r<«i)..*c,ft.: 
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It  on  the  coins,  makes  it  6053  635  (grains 
and  Bwkh  arrives  ai  nearly  the  same  result. ' 
i  UDcial  division,  which  tias  been  Jiultccd  in 
\ng  of  tho  coin  As.  was  also  applied  to  the 
t  The  following  table  shows  the  divisions 
pound,  witb  their  value  in  ounces  and  grains, 
upoia  weiglit  : 

CiKiK.      Ol  Gn.  • 

or  Libra 12    1I|      60   45 

inx 11     10|      64-54 

tana  or  Decuncis    .    .     10      9^      38-50 

nna 0      Si      4S-  57 

orOessts      ....      8      74       76    75 

tolUE 7      a]      BO    88 

)m  or  Seroissis    ...      6      5^      84   05 

ftcanx 6     M     89  05 

ins 4      3}      93    14 

draiw  or  Terunciua    .      3     si      97  21 

tans 3      li    101-  S9 

mncia  or  Sescunx  1}     li     103  624 

ia 1      01     105-  36 

or  433  0G6 
divisions  of  the  oance  arc  pvcn  under  Uk- 
l^here  the  ivord  pondo,  or  its  abbreviations  p, 
o..  occur  with  a  simple  number,  the  weight 
lood  is  the  Ubra. 

oanie  lihra  was  also  given  to  a  measure  of 
livided  into  twelve  equal  parts  {uneia}  by 
larked  on  it,  and  used  for  measuring  oiJ.* 
UA'KII,  the  name  of  slaves  who  were  em- 
by  their  ninatcrs  in  writing  or  copying  m 
ay.  They  must  be  distinffuishcd  from  the 
pubhn.  who  were  freemen  {v^d.  Scribe), 
(O  from  the  booksellers  {md.  BiDi.iopni,ji.),  to 
f  whom  this  name  was  also  applied.  The 
to  whom  the  name  of  hbrarii  was  given  may 
ilcd  Into  three  classes  : 
i|pru  who  were  employed  in  copying  books, 
^■ptorrf  Itf'rant  by  Honice.*  These  librarii 
■Smiled  in  later  times  anfiifuartt.^  Istodore' 
ai  the  Itbrarti  eopied  both  old  and  new  books, 
he  antiquarii  eopjcd  only  old  books.  Bte- 
(wever,  thinks  that,  when  ihe  cursive  charae- 
le  into  general  use,  the  name  of  anliquarii 
plied  to  Ihe  copyists  who  iranscrihei!  IxMikft 
old  uncial  character.  Tlu:!  name  of  lihrarii 
HI  given  to  those  who  bound  books,"  and  to 
rho  had  the  care  of  libraries. 
thant  a  ttudixa  were  slaves  who  were  em- 
by  their  niastcm,  whea  stndyin;;,  to  make  ex- 
(rDm  books,  Ac*  To  this  elas*  the  notam,, 
rvhanii  writers,  belonged,  who  coiild  write 
lipidly  whatever  tlieir  masters  djcLated  to 

hrartx  ah  epislohs,  whose  principal  duty  was 
t  letters  from  their  niaaters'  dictation."  Tu 
;S5  belonged  the  slaves  called  ad  manum,  a 
\T  amanuinses.  (Vid.  Au\ttv.Kftnts.) 
lA'TOR  is,  in  general,  a  person  wlio  exam- 
Dgs  by  a  LiBKA  ;  but  the  name  was,  in  par- 
applied  to  two  kinds  of  persons. 
Wa/or  aqua,  a  person  whose  knowledge  was 
tsable  m  the  construction  of  aquiedticts,  sew- 
l  otiier  -stnictures  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
lid  from  one  place  to  another.  He  examtn- 
kydriistatic  balance  {itbra  ayuana)  the  rela- 
i^hts  of  the  places  from  and  to  which  the 
fas  to  be  conducted.  Suine  persons  at  Home 
bis  occupation  their  business,  and  were  cn- 

TtmA^  Ac  p.  IC.J— a.  iHolrulof.  Unlenniclu,  ♦  9,)— 
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gaged  under  the  cuniioresaquarum.  though  Rirhiteds 

were  also  expeeied  to  be  able  to  act  as  libraiores.* 

2.  Lilrratorea  in  the  armiea  were  probilily  soldiers 
who  attacked  the  enemy  by  hurling  wilh  their  own 
hands  (hbrando)  lances  or  spears   against  Ihem.' 

Ijpsius'  thinks  that  the  libratores  were  men  who 
threw  darts  or  stones  against  the  enemy  by  means 
of  machines,  tonncnta*  But  this  BUpposiliun  can 
scarcely  be  supported  by  any  good  authority.  Du- 
ring the  time  of  ihe  Kepubhc,  hbratoi-cs  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Uoman  anmes. 

LI  DKIi'KN.S.  iVid  M-ixcipA-no.) 
LIBIJKXA,  LHUl'lUSICA  (Aifii-piic.  Mtvpvov), 
connnonly  a  bireme  with  the  mast  amidahip.  as  ap-  • 
pears  from  Lucian,"  but  not  unfrefjuently  of  larger 
bulk,  as  may  be  inferred  from  comiaring  Flurus.  iv., 
a.  With  Suetonius,  Octav  ,  17,  from  which  passages 
we  learn  that  tlic  (leet  of  Augustus  at  Actium  cun- 
sist#tl  of  vessels  fioiii  the  trieres,  tlie  lowest  luio 
of  battle  ship,  to  the  liexeres,  and  that  the  ships 
were  Libuniicw.  Horace'  alludes  to  the  immense 
aisto  of  the  ships  of  Antony  compared  with  these 
Liburnic«.  From  the  description  of  them  by  Varro, 
as  quoted  by  A.  OeJiiiis,'  they  api>ear  to  have  been 
originally  eoniewhat  similar  to  the  light  Indian 
boats,  liLeraliy  sewn  tngpiher,  whicli  are  now  used 
to  cross  Lhu  surf  in  Madras  Roads.  The  I.ihnrni 
stitched  the  plauks  of  their  boats  together  probably 
only  in  their  earliest  and  rudest  .shajie,  as  is  still 
the  practice  in  Malabar.  Pliny*  nifonns  us  that  the 
material  of  which  these  vessels  were  constructed 
was  piue  limber,  us  clear  from  resin  as  could  Iw  ob- 
tained. The  piratical  hafiil.s  of  the  lllyriau  nation, 
from  whose  ships  the  Romans  aflixcd  this  term  to 
their  own.  are  described  by  Appian,'  who  also  con- 
fimaa  Lucian  in  the  aiatement  that  they  were  com- 
monly biremes.  I-'rnm  iis  resemblance  in  shape  t» 
these  vessels,  the  Liburnuin  or  litter  derives  its 
up.me.  Its  convenience  is  well  descnhed  by  Juve- 
na),'*  though  some  commrntators  think  thut  this 
passage  refers  to  I/iburnian  blaves  who  carried  the 
litter.  The  sharpness  of  the  heak  of  these  sbipa, 
which  was  probably  of  also  great  weight  (Boekh 
conjectures  in  the  trieres  of  nearly  four  lalcnls).  is 
clearly  indicated  by  Pliny."  The  some  writer  nl»o 
infonnB  us  that  they  were  conslrueled  sharp  in  the 
bows,  to  offer  lhu  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
water.  The  Navis  Rostrata  and  Liburnica  were 
the  siune." 

The  term  Liburna  became  incorporated  into  tbti 
I-atin  tongue  simply  from  ibo  ussislance  rendered 
to  Augustus  by  the  Liburni  -as  a  maritime  power  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.  From  this  ixi-riud,  experienc*; 
having  shown  their  efTiciency,  this  class  of  ve-sscls 
became  generally  adopted  hy  the  Romans  "  In  a 
similar  manner,  many  naval  lerms,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  a  foreign  construction,  have  been  intro- 
duced iiilQ  our  language  from  the  Dutch,  French, 
Spaninli,  and  Rahan,  as  brigantine,  galleon,  felucca, 
frigate,  &c.  Alter  the  perintl  of  the  naturalization 
of  the  word  ix\  the  Latin  language,  it  lust  its  local 
and  particular  force,  and  became  applied  to  otl^i 
kinds  of  ships. 

LICHAS.     {Vid.  Pks.) 

•LICHEN  aeixnv).  the  Lichen.  "The  Ucktn 
of  Pliny."  observes  Adams,  "would  appear  to  be, 
diHerent  from  that  of  Diubcurides.  The  former  itl 
the  ^fa^ehanl^a  ronura,  h.  The  other  is  not  sn  easi- 
ly determined.     Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Pcitigerm 


I.  (Plin..  Epiit.,  t.,SO.— Front(n..D«  Aqtixsl.,  105  — Coinpw» 
VitTO*.,  riii..  C  — Cod.  10,  tit.  M,  ■.  I.) —  3.  fTaril-,  Am.,  ii,, 
SO.  —  Id.  iti..  xiii.,  39.— In  lK>th  tticse  piaMai(-t  »OR)e  MSS.  hiva 
•*  liliritnrM.")— 3.  (iid  Twrit,,  Ann.,  1.  f.i— *■  (Cyniimro  hi«  Poll- 
or*t.,  ir.,  J.)— 5.  (Vol.  v.,  i».  303,  e.L  Bip.)-*  {R\k^..  i..  |.>- 
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mmna,  sire  ApHthomt^  Honm.  The  KeixfiVtc  Zirtruv^ 
described  in  the  MM.  of  the  ancients,  were  the 
well-known  c^liosilies  which  fonn  at  the  knees  of 
hon>e8,  cHlted  wpatint  in  English,  and  Ceparvin  in 
French.  The  term  ?-rtxr,v  was  also  applied  to  a 
cutaneous  disease  allied  to  leprosy." 

IJCI'M-'E  ROGATION'ES.  {Vid.  Rooatioitki 
Licimx.) 

LicruR,  a  pohhc  officer,  who  attenrle<l  on  the 
chief  K..>man  magistratea.  The  number  which  wait- 
ed on  the  diHerent  magistrates  is  stated  io  the  arti* 
cle  Fasces. 

The  olfice  of  lictnr  13  said  to  liave  been  dcTivcd 
by  iloinulus  from  the  Elruscana.'  The  etymtilogj' 
of  (he  name  is  doubtful ;  Geltius"  connects  it  with 
the  verb  Itcare,  because  the  liciors  had  to  bind  the 
hands  and  feet  of  criminals  before  thoy  were  jnin- 
lahcd.  The  lictors  went  before  the  magistrates  one 
by  one  in  a  line ;  lie  who  went  last  or  next  10  (he 
magistrate  was  called  pronmus  Itclor,  to  whom  Ihe 
magistrate  gave  his  commands;*  aitJ,  as  tliis  lictor 
was  always  the  prmcipal  one,  we  also  find  jiiin  call- 
ed prifttfM  Itrtor,*  which  expression  Bomc  modern 
writers  Imve  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
ictor  who  went  tirst. 

The  lictors  had  to  inflict  panishmetit  on  those  who 
were  condemned,  csiwcially  in  the  case  of  Koman 
cilixens  ;*  for  foreigners  and  slaves  were  punished 
by  the  carnifex  ;  and  they  also,  pn>bably,  had  to  as- 
sist in  some  cases  in  the  execution  of  a  decree  or 
judgment  in  a  civil  suit.  The  lictors  also  command- 
ed {arirrnnflccrtrn/Tit)  perspns  to  pay  proper  rf*spect 
to  a  magistrate  passing  by,  which  consisted  in  dis- 
miimiling  from  horseback,  uncovering  the  bead, 
standing  out  of  the  way,  Ace.* 

T!ie  lictors  were  unginally  chosen  from  the  plcbs,' 
butallerward  appear  to  have  been  ^pnerally  Crced- 
mun,  probably  of  the  magistrate  on  wlioiu  they  at- 
tended • 

Lictors  were  properly  only  granted  to  those  ma- 
gi^tiates  who  had  the  imperium.  nonscqncntly,  Ihe 
tribunes  of  the  pleba  never  had  lictors,"  nor  several 
of  the  other  magistrates.  Sometimes,  however,  lic- 
tors were  griinled  to  persons  as  a  mark  of  respect 
or  for  the  sake  ofprotecliun.  Thus,  by  a  lawol  tlie 
triumvirs,  every  vestal  virgin  was  accompanied  by 
a  lictor  whenever  she  went  out,'*  and  the  honour  of 
one  or  two  lictors  was  usually  granted  to  the  wives 
and  other  female  memliera  of  the  imperinl  family." 

There  were  also  thirty  lictors,  called  Ltctorrs  Cu- 
rtail, whose  duly  it  was  to  summon  the  curifiB  to 
the  comitia  cnriaia  ;  and  when  these  meetings  be- 
came little  more  than  a  form,  their  suffrages  were 
represented  by  the  thirty  lictors.** 

MGO  {MxeXXa  or  fiuKeXka}  was  a  hatchet  formed 
either  of  one  broad  iron  orof  iwocnrved  iron  proni^s, 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  husbandmen  to  clear 
the  fields  from  weeds  "  The  ligo  seems  also  to 
have  been  used  m  digging  the  soil  and  breaking  the 
clitds.'* 

LI'GIJLA,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity,  cwn- 
taining  one  fmirth  of  lh«  CviTWua,  and  therefore 
equal  to  0306  or  a  pint  English.'* 

•LIGUSTRl-'M,  a  plant  about  which  considera- 
ble uncertainty  prevads.  It  is  commonly,  howev- 
er, regarded  as  ihc  J'nreL     Virgd  mentions  it  in 

I.  (Lit..  i.,e.>— r  (lii.,  3.)— 3.  fl.iv.,  xiiv..  «.-Sall.,  Jnjr.. 
«.— <:ic.  in  Vwn.,  e.  Art.  v.,  M.  —  De  Diy..  1..  S8.— l»rplJi,  In- 
ter..  3218.)— 4.  (Cic.  nj  Qmnt.  Fmir.,  i.,  I.4  7.>— 5.  (Lit..  11., 
5.— III.,  v'l'-.  "■>—<'■  <Lir.,iii»,,«.— Sfii.,  Ep..  61.)— 7.  tLi»., 
!i.,55.1— 9.  (rotnnare  Tacit.,  Aan..iiti,  27.)— B.  (Plot..  Qii»t. 
Ram.,  SLl—lO.  (Dion  CuB.,  xlvii.,  10.)  —  II.  (Tiicit.,  Aon.,  i., 
U.-M.  il».,  Till..  2.)— IJ.  (Cell.,  jv.,  37.— Cfc,  A^.,  ii.,  13.— 
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{Hit..  Lann  ,  m..  fi.  3S.— E|ti«.,  i-,  II,  iTT.— 0»id,  Am.,  iii.,  10, 
St.  —  Coinpm  DicksiMi,  on  l^f>   [lii«liandry  ut  liia  AocieDls,  u, 
D.  A\t.)—\b.  (ColumeUa,  H.  R.,  xji.,  3LJ 
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one  of  his  E^rlogiiea,  but  all  th«t  can  be  plbM 
from  what  he  says  of  it  is,  that  the  flowen  m 
while  and  of  no  vatue,     "  Phny."  observes  MaityB,[ 
"  says  it  is  a  tree,  for  in  the  Sith  chapter  of  the  llthj 
book,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  cyjnn*  of  Ej 
he  uses  the  following  words:  'Quidam  banc 
diciinl  arhorem  cpia;  in  It;dia  Ligusirum  Tocalur.'j 
Tims,  also,  we  find  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  X4lk\ 
hook,  '  Lignstrum  eadem  artntr  est  qur-  in  Onrt 
cypros.*     If  the  Ittruitrum  of  PUny  was  that  ^tiir 
is  now  corumonly  known  by  tltat  nainr 
cd  privet  or  primprint,  and  by  the  luiliji 
whtch  seems  a  curruplion  o(  Itcv'frHm,  ihcn 
mistaken  in  alTirming  it  to  be  the  sam« 
^yprot  of  Egypt,  which  ia  tlto  clhanne  or 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentaries  on  DHMcoriin,' 
says  that  Scrvius.  among  others.  i04)k  the  lifnttrm 
10  ho  that  sort,  of  ronxolvulur  which  we  rail  ffnl 
bindweed.     W'^herc  Matthiolus  found  ihisopiauo^ 
Servius  I  cannut  tell,  unless  he  made  use  of  fBt 
copy  very  different  from  iho«e  which  we  iwwlai& 
We  find  no  more  in  our  copies  of  Scrvius  than  lU  ' 
the  lifcuttrum  is  a  very  while  but  cnntcmpliblfriiw* 
cr.    Still  it  must  be  aeknowlodgod  that  the  snt 
bmdweed  has  a  very  fair  clami  to  be  acoounlMlta 
li^ixtrum  of  Virgil,  on  account  of  its  name 
derived  from  'binding'  (a  li^andv),  from  ttej 
wliiteness  of  its  flower,  and  from  its  bein^i 
same  lime,  a  coniemptihie  weed.     We 
with  good  reason,  .su.Hpecl  that  owr  pritet  is 
plant  intended,  because  the  flowers  are 
enough,  and  yet  are  loo  awect  to  be  rejected 
contempt.     But  it  weighs  something  on  the 
nJde,  that  PImy  has  called  the  lifiustiyjn  a 
iwo  dilfcrent  places.    In  conformity,  iherefoi*;' 
(he  most  cumnion  opinion,  I  have   ir^nslatMl 
icrni  lif^utrjim  by  M>rivet ;'  but  if  any  one 
change  it  fur  *  hmdweeJ,'  I  shall  not  greatly 
with  him."* 

*LIGUST'1CUM    [Aiyvt^TiKSf).      "Wnorfi 
agrees  with  the  earlier  coinmenintors  ' 
des  and  Galen,  in  referring  this  to  the 

plant,  the  Linasticum  Lertsticnrn,  Of  coiii'ii.iii  i^}* 

age;    but   this  opinion   is  questioned    by  AUtnj 
Spreiigcl,  also,  is  nut  tpiite  tsalu^fied,  and  rathfr  nj 
dines   to  the   Laserpilium   SUrr.     Apicius 
mends  it  frettuenilv  as  a  condiment."* 

•LIL'IHM  (Kpivnv),  the  Lily,  or  Litium  u 
L.    The  Persian  term  lalik,  which  is  a 
all  the  hliaceoos  plants,  and  espcriaUy  forti 
(of  which  last  the  ancients  knew  nothing),  hi 
ed,  on  the  one  hand,  into  Ihe  family  of  >i 
taiiguaqes,  under  the  forms  of  "/i/v,"  ••Wiiv''' 
and  on  the  other  into  iho  Greek  and  Latin,  fat' 
piov  and  /i/i«m  only  differ  by  a  very  uetial- 
of  letters.    {Vid.  LisctiH )    "We  need 
hesitation,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in  determini 
L'omn^on  k/Avov  of  the  Greeks  to  have  been 
iuni  randidum,  L.     Uioscorides  describes 
species  with  purple  flowers,  which  Sprenfd 
doulit  whether  to  set  down  as  the  Lil$um 
or  L.  ChaierAonicum."' 

LIMA,  a  File,  was  made  of  imn  or  vtecL  fori 
purpose  of  polishing  metal  or  stone,  and  .Tppeanji 
have  been  of  the  same  form  as  the  instriiiucm:! 
for  similar  purposes  in  modern  times  • 

LIMBIIS  (irafli'»7).  the  border  of  a  tunie'  w 
scarf     'i'his  ornament,  when  displayed  upon 
tunic,  was  of  a  similar  kind  with  the  Cvci^s 
Iic5TiT.i,'  but  much  ift53  expensive,  more 
and  more  simple      It  was  generally  w. 
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Eh  Ihe  entire  garment  of  which  it 

LTt,  and  it  had  soroetimes  the  appearance 
>  or  purple  band  upon  a  wliite  ground  -, 
Anees  it  reaembled  loliage,'  or  ihf;  scrotla 
are  iDUuduceU  in  arcbiieeture.  A  very 
d  was  produced  by  bands  o(  gold  thrcAd 
in  cloth  of  Tynan  purple,"  and  called 
'\a..'  Demetnus  Poliorcetes  was  arrayed 
nner  (jj^^'aon-api/foif  6).ovpyiot^).  Vir- 
13  a  scarf  en ric lied  with  gold,  the  border 
%a  in  the  fonn  of  a  double  meander.  In 
of  this  account,  exatnplea  of  boih  the 
he  double  meander  arc  introduced  at  the 
noexed  woodcut.     The  other  eight  spe- 
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ifflbi  are  selected  to  show  some  of  the 
rietiefl  of  this  ornament,  which  present 
on  Elruacan  vases  and  other  works  of 
The  effect  of  the  limbus  as  a  part  of 
B  seen  in  the  wooticuts  at  pages  27,  96, 
tS,  314. 

3f  the  limbus  was  almoat  confined  to  (he 
among  the  Greeks  and  Kotiians,  hut  in 
IS  it  was  admitted  into  the  dress  of  men 

neotal  band,  when  used  by  itself  as  a 
•ound  the  temples  or  the  waiat,  was  Diao 
».•  Probably  the  limbolarii  mentioned 
were  persona  employed  in  making  bands 
iription. 

{Vji.  J.1NUA.  p.  f>24.) 
TIO.       (Kirf.   AGRIXENJtO«IE8.) 

Am.  LINE'OLA,  a  linen  thread  or  string 
>,  flax),  a  line.*  A  string  smeared  with 
rum  /u'^roc)  and  drawn  tight,  was  used 
crs  and  masons  to  impress  a  straight 
boards  of  wood,  slabs  of  marble,  Ac* 
t  the  proverb  ortitl/i^/f  u«pttfeffr/pnf,  mean- 
exact  than  rectitude  itself""  Since  the 
!  no  mark  unless  coloured,  the  pursuit  of 
ithout  discrimination  and  dgstinctnrssof 
«  called  using  the  linta  aihn,  or  ^.ruKij 
The  cup  or  box  used  to  hold  the  raddle 

tension  of  the  .signifiration,  any  straight 
tijU7),  however  produced,  was  called 
I  hence  the  same  tenns,  both  in  Latin 
(/in^a,  yixiii^h\  were  applied  to  a  rnalhe- 
(-••  Hence,  also,  a  narrow  boundary  of 
IB  denoted  by  these  terms,  and  especial- 


kL,  UMO.— OiJd,  Mrt.,Ti.,  1S7.)-S.  (Ond.Mol., 
UlO».«.  v.— Ilninrk.  .\nBl..  t.,4»3.)— «.  (PluUroh, 
p-0.  (iCn.,  v.,321.J— fi.  (Si4l..Tb«b.,i(i.,  307.-1(1., 
l^rUmL.Dp  r..nvM.ill.'n.e..i.,llS.)-7.  (Au- 
>.}—«.  (Vbrru,  I>e  He  Kuat.,  i  .  13.— Col.,  D«  Re 
l.>— 0.  {CnU,  Do  R«  Ruft..  I-I.— Horn.,  IL.  rr.. 
,  a4S.  — !►».,  mi.,  311.  — Sch-J.  in  Il.cc.J— 10. 
,/-lI.  {Gotl.,  N.  A.,  Praf.— Ilato,  Char.,  p.  fr3. 
I— It.  (Bronrt,  An«l..  t.,23H-13.  (G«ll.,  N.  A., 
SurUd.— Bmnck,  Aoal^  li..  IftS.) 


ly  tlio  boundary  of  human  Ufe,*  and  the  boundary 
in  the  stadium  from  which  the  combatants  started 
or  at  which  they  stopped.' 

Linea  also  meant  a  fmhing-hne ;  the  Ime  used  in 
sounding  (rni.  CATAfiRATKH) ;  that  employed  iu  ag- 
nmilture  ami  gardening  ;'  and  a  measuring-line.* 

•LINOSPARTUM  (Xii'6<nraprov).  according  to 
Slackhouse,  the  L\f^tutn  Mpartum.  Spreugel  holdr 
that  it  is  cither  ihia  ur  thu  Stipa  urractgstma.^ 

•LINOSPKRMUM  i?.tuoaiTtpfior),  Linseed,  uaeH 
as  an  article  in  the  ancient  MaUna  Medica.* 

LINTER,  a  boat  similar  to  the  ftont^vXo  iz^otn, 
used,  according  to  Pliny,'  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  ancient  British  boat,  at  present  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Museum,  formed  of  one  tree,  gives  an 
excellent  exemplification  uf  the  rudest  form  of  ih© 
Iinter.  Pliny*  tells  us  that  the  Germans  had  boals 
of  this  descripLuni  that  ht.'ld  thirty  men,  and  the 
Hritish  vessel  just  alluded  to  would  certainly  carry 
nearly  this  complement.  The  passage  in  Tacitus' 
is  too  corrupt  to  be  admitted  as  any  authority  for  a 
larger  description  of  ships  being  included  under  this 
leria.  In  Uvid'*  it  is  applied  to  Charon's  hark, 
which  was  obviously  worked  by  a  single  man. 
CKsar  separates  the  Iinter  from  the  navis,"  and 
also  represents  the  former  as  one  remove,  in  early 
boat- building,  from  the  ratis  or  raft.''  In  another 
passage*'  he  classes  them  with  the  scapha;.  Tibul- 
lus'*  represents  them  to  have  been  of  Ught  draught 
of  water,  hke  our  wherries. 

"  Et  qua  Vdahri  regio  patet  ire  Molehai 
Bxtgvu*  jmha  per  mida  Itnter  o^iui." 

Auaonius"  indicates  that  a  chain  of  them  formed 
a  pontoon,  and  also  cLisses  them  with  the  other  light 
boats."  Horace"  describes  the  Iinter  as  a  towboat 
worked  by  a  single  mule,  which  cliflTprs  from  the 
aerise  affixed  to  it  by  Propertius,"  who  dislmguishet 
between  tlie  swift  Iinter  and  the  Blow  ratia  or  low- 
boat. 

"  Et  mode  ts.:.-t  celcrc*  mireris  currere  lintrtM 
El  modo  tam  JardoM  fumbut  ire  rate*,*' 

These  passages  give  a  twofold  sense  to  Iinter  or 
wherry  and  towboat. 

The  name  iinter  was  also  applied  to  a  kind  ot 
tub  or  trough  made  of  one  block  of  wood,  which 
was  used  by  country  people  for  various  purposes, 
such  as  for  conveying  and  pressing  the  grapes." 

*LINUM  {?.tvov),  the  Ltmtm  ufitaliaaimum,  or 
common  Flax.  "  Most  authors  agree  with  Virgil,** 
observes  Martyn,  "  that  flax  bums  or  impovcrishea 
the  soil.  Columella  says  it  is  so  exceedingly  nox- 
ious that  it  is  not  safe  to  sow  it,  uuless  you  have  a 
prospect  of  great  advantage  from  it.  *  Lmi  iemtitt 
niit  jna^ux  txt  ejus  in  ea  rcf^unt  qji«tn  cotit  proven" 
tuSf  el  pretium  prorifaf,  xcrendum  non  tJit  ;  agrii  emm 
pTcecipue  noxium  est."  "** 

•LINUM  ATS'^UM.  Asbestine  linen,  or  linen  mad© 
out  of  Asbestos.     (Vtd.  Amiantuvs,  Abbkstos.) 

•LIPAK/KUS  L.\PIS,  a  stone  of  which  Sir 
John  Hill  Bp^^aks  as  follows :  "  Tlie  Lipara  stone  ia 
a  small  stone,  usually  about  the  bigness  of  a  Albert, 
of  an  irreinilar  and  uncertain  shape,  and  porous, 
friable  coti^ilitution,  like  that  of  the  pumices,  but 
more  easily  crumbling  into  jwwdor  between  the 
fingers  than  oven  the  softest  kmd  of  them.  The 
colour  is  generally  a  dusky  gray,  and  the  whole  cx- 


I.  (Hor.,  Ep«t..i..  Id.ro.— DtwI.  S(P..tvii„  )I8.— Conivlo*, 
ISH.J— 3.  [.Scbul.  ID  PiimI.,  PytK.,  u..  SOIL)— 3.  (Cut.,  Vt  R* 
Ruit,,  iti,,  13.)— I.  (Col.,  it).,  III.,  IS.— Cicwl  Qiir',  FruU.,  ui, 
I.)— 5.  (Theophnut.,  ][.  P..  i.,  IS )— fl  (Adamii.  Ap^nJ.,  •- 14 
—7.  )H.  N..  y\.,  as.)— 8.  (H.  N.,  xvi.,  :0.)-J».  ilhat^  v.,  ».>— 
10.  (EvUl.  ad  Lit.,  i..  43S.)-n.  (8.  G,  vii.,  (iO.)-l9.  (11k,  i. 
13.)-]3.  (B.  C,  i.,  2a.>~14.  cll.,  v.,  3S.  34.)-]}.  (OtuumK., 
940.)— 16.  l&inrt.  Ful.,  83,  31.)— IT.  (Sal..  I.,  T.,!t(l.)— 18.  (U 
lir..  3.)— 19.  (Virjr.,  &»«..  *..  3«.— Caio,  De  Re  Ruit.,  II.- 
TibuU.,  L,  r.,  SSJ— 90.  (Mwtyn  Hi  Viig.,  Goorg..  >.,  77.) 
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KsiJt  of  all  ih*;  ira-'-^art.'/r.i  in  ; -re  ;,-,  th«  fonri  of       LJTRA.  a  ^.^."..^r.  il-^T  >:z-  "Fi.!-i  tl 

iRetftcti'ir*.'!  for  l:;^  ;:-'iftX      K-l  Xit/iTH  va  60  fcr;-  Ja  vaJi,':  ;o  ihe  .t^::.'';;a-   .:c«-l       "a   It 

<J':Dc^  of  ari>'i!U':h  wf:ti';n  ir.Atn-rrtiocL«»  ^i&vinjr  l>«:n  fs.tc*:  ih^:  worfi  ha.*!  l-j  r-x.-;  li  iii*  T-rwk  !ii: 

ub»:<i  in  th''  liBi*  of  thft  k-ij.ft  action'r<),  and  ihw  -''-t  is  mt:T*:\y  the  Gr':f:k  :-::ti.  :c"  tie  '1-- 

iniut  tliprtfore  liav*:  b*:':n  »:ffy:U:*i  in  Mrn*^  otfa/:r  an(i  fcifi'-'r  w»:  fin*!  jt  fonnir.z  ;«.":  :c  ii  ^ic 

way.     77iC  IJii*  Cont*:statio.  th*-n,  ifjay  b*:  tbui  *"'"  hinjiJ;ir  to  that  us«td  '^Vire  ?.-ts*ii  lai 

explainr:^ :    ihf;  whoJ*:  prwr'.-dings  in  jur*:  t/M^k  w:JifhiM  ami  monoy  (r}d   At.    L:3X. .  ::3 

pizffi  b*rfore  wilnfr&wrft,  anJ  th'.-  funUrtitniut  wan  th*; .  part  Urinjf  *'all»-*j  <i;«/a  aho  ~-  ■— -i.t  \v.i .  : 

coocIui^io^  of  th':V;  \frtjc*J:'Uu^h ;  hin\  it  wa«  Uui '  ''V#',  four,  thr**',  and  two  of  :iea«:  ;"»'f;±ji  a 

act  by  which  ihr;  litigant  pHtturn  fnSU:ti  on  th«  wit- !  »iif  d'^noniinatiil  riH\nfXi\t:'.T  -_'.-_>-.■.  rrl- 


oeabfca  to  bear  rr-corii  U:fon:  ih':  jwUix  oi  what  liad 
taken  pl'dtiii  injure. 

Tbia,  which  ifrcniH  a  prohahl':  explanation  of  ih/> 
original  moaning  of  Ijtiii  ront«'>iiaiio,  may  bf  rom- 
pared,  to  sfjrnc  extent,  with  the  apparently  original 
aenae  of  recorder  and  reeordin^  in  I'JnjtliaFi  law.' 

When  the  fonnula  waa  inlro<liired,  tho  Jjtia 
ContCBtatio  would  h«}  unneci-HMiry*  and  th^'re  ai>- 
pears  ro  traec  of  it  in  itH  oriffi  iial  m-iimi  in  thf«  cIhhh- 
iral  jurists.  Still  the  expreMtiona  Ijtia  (JcniteHta- 
tio  and  Lis  Contistata  frt:queiitly  (M»:ur  in  the  I'an- 


I.  flfill  Id  ThM^nrt.,  !>•  Uiii'l-.f.  93.)  -I.  (Am.  Mianrrl- 
emy,  p.  IIS.)— I.  (DioKur..  ».,  Ittl.-Ail»nw.  A|i[Min<l.,  «.  ».)  4. 
a>t"f-or.,  ill.,  14«.)-5.  (Fc-uw,  t.  ».  CiMitiiiwi.)  --A.  (IIih.  M. 
M  !,■.  90.  — Ulp.|  Frat(.,  ii..i.V.>-  7.  (IVimy  (^ojujwdm, 
uc.  TUcotdut.) 
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of  SK-ily,  having  bronchi  w::i  Ufrrz.  ttr  X 
obol,  allerward  ahMinnJated  it<ss~iZcZL  ■:: 
to  tliat  uwrd  by  ihi-ir  Italiar.  =r;^:-:.ir*. 
their  obol  to  aiinwi-r  to  the  /;•'*.  z£-ier  C-e  1 
'/jTf/fi.  In  Ihi*  Huine  way,  a  Cori2i:i:in  stite 
ohola  wa«  called  in  Syracuse  a  f*c->«"*j^j,  1 
often  litraH.' 

'J'be  cinyla,  nw»l  for  measuring  oil.  vhioh 
tiunf:d  by  Galen  {vid.  Cotyli),  is  also  called 
X/T/w.  Here  tlic  word  is  only  a  Greek  : 
libra.     <  Vid.  Ijbra,  tub  An.) 

•UTKON.     (Kirf.  Nitron.) 


1.  (Gmui,  lii.,  ItM) :  IT..  114.)— 9.  (FeMas,s.v.  Lbm 
«iiin  tibrm  nM.")  — S.  {Ariiti*.  «p.  PuUux,  it.,  94,  V. 
bO.-MdUrt,  Dtmuui,  iii..  10,  ♦  la.) 


LOCATIO. 


logoghaphoi. 


Mtillcr^  supposes  this  to  be  an  Etrus- 
I  Aignirying  erouktd.  In  the  I^tin  writers 
^  to  denote, 

I  crooked  staff  tiome  by  the  augiira,  with 
iey  diTidfd  the  expaiis«  of  heaven,  when 
nth  refeirnre  to  divination  {temptum),  into 
regtoncs) ;  the  nmnbt^r  of  tliese,  atx'urding 
Tuscan  discipUncT  being  sixteen,  aorording 
|ii  practice,  four.*  Cicero*  describes  the 
"iiifUfrum*/  IcviUr  a  xumr/ui  injlesum  ha- 
and  Livy*  as  "  baeulam  sine  nodo  aduncuni." 
f  frequently  exJitbited  upon  works  of  art. 
re  in  the  middle  of  the  following  illusira- 
Iroin  a  most  ancient  specimen  of  Etruscan 
I  in  the  possession  of  Inghirami/  reprc- 
in  augur ;  the  two  others  are  Roman  de- 


rt  of  trumpet  slightly  curved  at  the  exlrera- 
flLHercd  both  from  the  tttira  and  the  comiL,'' 
V  being  8trai|ihi.  while  thr  latter  was  bent 

0  a  spiral  shape.  Ly<Ins'  calls  the  lituus 
hdtrtal   trumpet  {lepartKijv  auXirtyya),  and 

1  il  was  employed  by  Romulus  when  he 
id  the  title  of  his  city.  Aero'  asserts  that 
culiar  to  cavalry,  while  the  tuba  belonged 
y.  Its  tones  arc  usu:^y  characterized  as 
d  ahriU  {»lri/ior  htuam  ;^'  gonitus  actt(OM^^). 
iring  representation  is  from  Fabrotti. 
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( Vi(i.  Caloxki.) 
TI  ET  CO.NDUCTI  ACTIO. 


(Vti.  Lo- 


TIO»  CONDtJ'CTIO.  Thia  contract  ex- 
i  a  certain  sum  of  money  {ccrta  meTcet)  is 
1  be  given  by  one  person  in  consideration 
I  work  and  labour  to  be  done  by  another, 
lAidnratum  of  siirh  olhrr  person  allowing 
nd  enjoyment  of  a  thing  which  is  to  be  re- 
The  parties  to  such  a  contract  were  re- 
r  the  locator  and  conductor.  'Hie  rules 
Ktio  and  conduetio  were  similar  to  those 
nccmed  buying  and  selling  {emtio  et  vrn- 
luft  bemg  the  definition,  a  question  oflrn 
eiber  the  contract  was  one  of  locatio  and 
1 ;  as  m  the  case  where  a  thing  was  given 
to  be  used,  and  he  gave  the  lender  another 
eused.  Sometimes  it  was  doubted  wheth- 
intraet  was  locatio  and  conductto  or  em- 


^>kt<r,  ir  1,  5,)— a.  (MUller,  iii.  8,  i— Cic,  Da 
.>— 3.  (De  UiT.,1.,  7.)— *.  {!.,  !«.)— S.  (Motiumetiti 
m.  »i.,  Wv.  P.  J,  I.)-a.  (Fritnn,  ■.  v.— Orll.,  v  ,  8.) 

Csfifi..  II.,  u  n.-i.ur»m  i-.ar.)— a.  (Db  Meu«., 

(ul  Uvrat.,  C«no.,  1.,  i.,  33.)— 10.  [Lac«o,  i.,  ST.) 
btu  n^.  Frst-.  f.  v.— Stat.,  Tbvb.,  ri.,  tSA,  ttc—VU. 
SO^uker.u-,  1,5) 


tio  and  venditio ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  thing  viu 
let  {locaia)  forever,  as  was  done  with  lands  belong- 
ing.to  municipia,  which  were  let  on  the  condition 
that,  so  long  as  the  rent  {eeciii^^al)  was  paid,  neither 
the  conductor  nor  his  heirs  could  he  turned  out  of 
the  land  ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
this  being  a  contract  of  locatio  and  conduclio. 
{Vid  Empiivtkuiis.)  Other  questions  uf  alike  kind 
are  proposed  by  Gaius.' 

The  locator  bad  his  action  for  the  merccs  anJ 
the  restitution  of  the  thing,  and  generally  in  res)»ecr 
of  all  matters  lliat  formed  a  part  of  the  contract 
ilex  locatioms).  The  conductor  also  had  his  action 
for  the  enjojTnent  of  the  thing  ;  and  if  the  matter 
was  sotnething  to  be  done  {opera),  there  was  an  ac- 
tio ex  conducto,  and  generally  there  was  an  action 
in  respect  of  all  things  that  fonnod  part  of  the  con 
ductio  {lei  conduclwmM'). 

LOCHUS.     {Vid.  Abmv,  Greek,  p.  98,  00,  100.) 

LO'CULUS.     (Vid.  KuNus.  p.  460.) 

LODIX,  dim.  LODICUI^  (au  woi ),  a  small  shag- 
gy blanket.'  Sometimes  two  lodices  sewed  to- 
gether were  used  as  tlie  coverlet  of  a  bed.*  The 
Emperor  Augustus  occasionally  wrapped  himsell 
in  a  blanket  of  this  description  on  account  of  its 
warmth.*  It  was  also  used  as  a  carpet  {anciUa  lo 
diC'Jam  in  parttnentu  dilitienter  exiendtt*).  The  Ro- 
mans obtamed  these  blankets  from  Verona.'  The 
ludix  was  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  as  the 
aagulum  worn  by  the  Gennaos'    {Yid.  Saouh.) 

IJJGISTAI.     {Vid.  EuTiiYKK.) 

LOGO  GRAPHOI  {Aoyoyfiui^ot)  is  a  name  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  two  distinct  classes  of  p4>rsons. 

1.  To  the  earlier  Greek  historians  previous  t<t 
Herodotus,  though  Thucydides'  applies  Ihe  namu 
logographer  lo  all  historians  previous  to  himself 
and  thus  includes  Herodotus  among  the  number. 
The  Innians  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  culti- 
vated history  ;  and  the  first  logographer,  who  lived 
about  Olym.  tlO,  was  Caihrms,  a  native  of  Mileliis, 
who  wrnie  a  history  of  the  Ibundaiion  of  his  native 
city.  The  charactenslic  feature  of  all  the  logogra- 
phers  previous  to  Herodotus  is,  that  they  seem  tc 
have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their  hearers  or  read- 
ers than  at  Imparting  accurate  liistarical  knowledge. 
They  described  in  prose  the  mythological  subjects 
and  iriiditjons  which  had  previously  been  treated 
of  by  llie  epiCf  and  e&pecially  by  tlie  cyclic  poets. 
The  omiasiuna  In  the  narratives  of  their  predeces* 
sors  were  proliably  (illcd  up  by  traditions  derived 
from  Dtlier  quarters,  in  order  to  produce,  at  lea.st  in 
fonn,  a  connected  history." 

2.  To  persons  who  wrote  judicial  speeches  oi 
pleailings,  and  sold  them  Co  those  who  were  in  want 
of  I  hem.  Tbesft  persons  were  called  Myo-xoun  as 
well  as  XoyoyfHii^i.  Antiphon,  the  orator,  waw  the 
6rat  who  practised  this  art  at  Athens,  towardri  the 
close  of  the  Peloponncsian  war.^'  After  this  time, 
lire  custom  of  making  and  selling  speeches  became 
very  general ;  and  (linugh  the  persons  who  practised 
it  were  not  very  highly  ihouglit  of,  and  placed  on  a 
par  with  Ihe  sophists,^*  yet  we  find  that  orators  of 
great  merit  did  not  scruple  to  write  s[K}et:hcs  of  va- 
rious kinds  for  other  persona.  Thus  Lysias  wrote 
for  others  numerous  Xoyovc  Wc  dixa(rrqp<tt  re  k<u 
fiov^a^  Kal  irpof  IxK^ktiaiaf  ivOirovf,  and,  tiesides,  vrav 
tJYvputovit  ipurusnv^t  and  iKtaro^iKov^.^* 

I.  iw.,  149-147.)— 9.  iVig-  lU,  tiu9.}  — S.  {Juv..  rii.,  GA.r— 
4.  cMart.,iiv..  14^}.)— A.  (Suet.,  Ociftv..83.]— 0.  [Peiroa.*  6*1., 
a0,(_7.  (Mart.,  »iv.,  IM.J— 8,  (Tmc.,  Gvrm.,  t.)—9.  {i.,  Sl.f— 
HI.  (ThinvalU  HibI.  uf  iinrce,  ti.,  p.  137.  drr.— Mutlrr.  lliit.of 
Gnfk  Lit.,  1.,  p.  SW).  &e.— Wadumulli,  Hcllm.  AHerlh,,  ii.,  S, 
p.  443,  *r.)— 11.  (Plut.,  Vil.  Dec.  Onit.,  p.  833.  ml.  fruikf.- 
Ari»l«[  .  Rhtl  ,i  ,33.)-I3.  (UmiMtli.,  D»  r«I«.  Lrf.,  p.  4IT. 
4J0.— Plat.,  PliRdr.,  p.  357.  C— Anaxiio.,  Rbvt.,  ixivi..  81  &ul 
»4.-Comt.««Pl»t.,  EotM-.p.J'^S.A.  ;  «S9,  D. ;  305,  A.)- 3i 
(UloajrV'  ilal ,  Ly« ,  p.  60.  en.  Sylbors.- -Cmd|iw«  M«icr  ajji 
ScWta*.,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  TOT.) 
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LORICA, 


LORICA 


or  habergeons  (dAv<rf(5urovf  dupo- 
\  VirgiJ  srveral  limes  mentions  hauberks,  jn 
toe  rings,  linked  ur  huukeU  into  one  another, 
kf  {[old  (ionram  con.ifriam  htimiit,  auriHfuf  tnlt- 
Aceording  lo  VaJ.  FlauTUii,'  tho  Sarmaiee 
d  both  themselves  and  their  horsca  with 
InaU. 

otradistinction  to  tho  flexible  ciiirassea,  or 

mail,  whieh  have  now  been  described,  that 

ly  vrom  by  the  Oreckii  and  Koiuans,  luore 

ly  in  the  carher  ages,  waa  called  Su^pa^ara- 

ffmrof,  because,  when  placed  upon   lUe 

on  its  Inwer  edge,  it  stood  erect.     In  conse- 

of  its  iinnness,  it  wan  even  used  as  a  seat  to 

n*     it  consisted  principally  of  the  two 

ViB-,  the  breastplate  (pectoralc),  made  of  hard 

or  of  bronze,  Iron,  or  sometimes  the  more 

metals,  which  covered  the  breast  and  ab- 

'  and  of  the  corresponding  plate  which  cov- 

back.*    Doth  of  these  pieces  were  adapted 

rro  of  the  body,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the 

tatiou  of  tliem  in  the  woodcuts  at  pages 

413.    The  two  figures  here  introduc^  are 


designed  to  show  the  usual  dilTerenoe  of  fbnn  antf 
appearance  between  the  antique  Greek  thorax  and 
that  worn  by  the  Rximan  emperors  and  generahi. 
Ttie  right-hand  fipure  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Ho|je*». 
fictile  vases,^  and  bears  a  very  strong  resemblaNc«< 
to  a  Greek  warrior  paintetl  on  one  of  Sir  W,  Ham- 
ilton's* The  figure  on  the  left  hand  is  taken  from 
a  marble  statue  of  Caligula  fuund  at  Ciabii.'  The 
Gorgon's  head  over  the  breast,  and  the  two  griffons 
underneath  it,  illustrate  the  style  of  ornament  which 
was  common  in  tho  same  circumstances.*  ( Vid. 
Mam,  p.  37.)  The  execution  of  tliese  ornaments 
in  relief  was  more  especially  the  work  of  the  Co- 
rinth iaos.' 

Tlie  two  plates  were  united  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body  by  two  hinges  {vid.  Casdo,  p.  215),  as 
seen  m  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  younger  B.ilhus 
at  Naples,  and  in  various  portions  of  bronze  cui- 
rasses still  in  existence.  On  the  other  side,  and 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  they  were  fastened  by 
means  of  buckles  (ir*^ax').  (ViJ.  Fibula.)  In 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  a  picture  rep- 
reveiiting  women  employed  in  assisting  Patroctui 


himself  by  buckling  his  cuirass.'    In  Rciman 

we  oflen  observe  a  hand  surrounding  the 

nd  lied  before.   The  breastplate  and  the  uack- 

lere  farther  connectwl  together  by  leathern 

passing  over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  in 

r  means  of  buttons  or  of  ribands  tied  in  a 

pn  the  last  woodcut  both  of  the  connecting 

in  the  right-hand  figure  are  lied  to  a  ring 

navel.    The  breastplate  of  Caligula  has  a 

T  each  breast,  designed  to  fulfU  the  same 

I  of  metal  often  supplied  the  place  of  the 
I  straps,  or  else  covered  them  so  as  to  be- 

ry  ornamental,  being  terminated  by  a  Uon'a 
some  other  siutable  figure  appearing  on 
lie  of  the  breast,  as  in  the  preceding  ngure 
lula.  'Jlie  most  beautiful  specimens  of  en- 
trcmze  shoulder' bands  now  in  existence  are 
thi^  were  found  AD.  1830,  near  the  river 


kb..  •!..  SI .— Albao.,  t.,  M.— Arrim.  I.  c.>— «.  (Viru-, 
4«T.— Id.  lb.,  T.,  MO.— Id.  ib.,  rii.,  B30  )— S.  (Ar^wi., 
-4.  tPa<u.,  X.,  t7,«  9.)— 5.  (Ham.,  D.,  t.,  W.-U.  ib.. 
Hff.-I(t  lb.,  xvii.,  tl4.}-«.  (Paof ., z.,  U, « 9.— Him., 


Siris  in  3.  Italy,  and  which  are  preserved  in  th« 
British  Museum.  They  were  onginnlly  gilt,  and 
represent  in  very  salient  relief  two  Grecian  hen»cs 
combating  two  Amazons.  They  are  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  belong  to  the  description  of  bronzes 
called  tfjya  a<iivf}^XaTa,  having  been  beaten  into  f()nn 
with  wonderful  skill  by  the  hammer.  The  Cheva- 
lier Brondslcd^  has  illustrated  the  purpose  which 
they  served,  by  showing  them  in  connexion  with  a 
portion  of  am^ther  lorica.  which  lay  upon  the  shoul- 
ders l)chtnd  the  neck.  This  fragment  was  found  in 
Greece.  Its  hinges  are  sufficiently  preserved  to 
show  most  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  l)ie  shoi;^ 
der-bands  were  fastened  to  them  (see  woodcut). 

"Around  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirass,"  observM 
Brondsted,  "  were  attached  straps,  four  or  five  in^ 
cs  long,  of  leatlier,  or  perhaps  of  felt,  and  covered 
with  small  plates  of  mcial.  These  straps  served  in 
part  for  ornament,  and  partly,  ah*o,  to  protect  th« 


I.  tC<»laBiMoftheADei«iiU,i..lOS.)-«.  (l-,4.)-3  (Vi»<Mnti 
Mm.  0»b.,  No.  38.)— 4.  (Mirt.,  VU.,  i.,  1-4.^—5.  (Cic,  V«rT., 
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LOUTRO^ 


Jbwrr  region  of  Ihe  body  in  amcert  wilh  the  belt 
{.'tJi-fl)  and  (he  band  Qilrpa).'"  They  arc  well  shown 
in  both  the  fiyurca  of  Ihe  preceding  woodcut,  (Sec 
nlso  the  wowlcuts  at  pages  86,  368,  418.) 

Instead  of  the  straps  here  described,  which  i\w 
Greeks  called  irripvye^,^  the  Chalybea,  who  were 
eiv^ouutered  by  Xenophon  on  hi«  retreat,*  had  in 


the  same  situation  a  kind  Oif  cordage.  Appendages 
of  a  aiiiitlar  kind  were  aomrtimed  fastened  tiy  htngea 
to  the  lorica  at  the  right  shoulder,  for  the  pur;Kise 
of  protecUng  the  part  of  the  body  which  was  ex* 
powd  by  liAing  up  the  arm  in  throwing  the  apcar  or 
uaintf  theaword  ■ 

of  Grecian  cuirasses  the  Attic  were  accounted 
tlM  best  and  mr>st  beautifuL*  The  cuirass  was 
worn  uniTcrsally  by  the  heavj-armcd  infantry  anJ 
by  the  horsemen  (cid.  Axmy,  p.  107),  except  tliat 
Alexander  the  Great  gave  to  the  less  brave  of  his 
aoldterv  breastplates  only,  in  order  that  the  defence- 
less  slate  of  iheir  backs  might  decrease  their  |)ro- 
peiisity  to  flight  *  These  were  called  haJf-euirasses 
l^ifiidupaKia)  The  ihomx  was  sometimes  found  to 
\k)  very  oppressive  and  cmnbersoine.* 

•LOTUS  (Xwriir).  "The  Loti  of  the  ancients 
may  be  arrangiHl  under  the  folluwing  heads  :  I.  The 
Auri$c  upon  which  the  htiniM^s  pastured  was  a  sort 
nf Clover;  it  mtiy  he  cimfidtrntly  set  down  as  the 
Tfifoltttin  oJftciHiile^  or  common  Melilot.  It  is  very 
proDnblr,  howover,  ilint  the  term  mny  not  have  been 
imlrictrd  to  it,  hut  mny  hnve  compn-hcndcJ  others 
ol  ihf  trefoils.  II  L'ndcr  the  Loiua  aquaiicus  the 
ftiielenta  couiprehL-mEed  three  K;j;yplian  plants  of  the 
Waier-lily  tritw?,  namely,  the  Nymph^ia  Lotus,  A'ym- 
jihtfM  nelumlw,  and  Arum  cotocaxta  :  the  first  two 
arr  wrll  dcAcrihoil  by  Heroddtus.'  III.  Under  the 
/nf/ut  ■■  '  ■  •'  '■■'■  "'oniprchendt'd  the  Ccltit  Atuiralis, 
tijvri  :  Khiimntis,  and  Ihe  Diotpyros  Lo- 

tu$.  '  I'tl' liratcd  Lvltig  of  lUe  Lut>r>phiigi, 

an  Alrirfui  |n^i>pli',  whom  Diotiysius  the  geographer 
and  l*tolriiiy  pltiro  in  Ihe  viuinity  of  the  Great  Syr- 
ll«.  Mf  tiiiH  of  Sidia  Out,  iiccuriling  to  Rennell 
KittI  l*ark,  the  ln*e  whtch  produci^s  xho  lotus-bread 
l«  wldrjy  diiKtMniniitiNl  over  the  edge  of  the  Great 
i>t*i'it.  horn  the  hK*ality  indicated  by  the  anetents 
i,>  ihr  !'.'nh'rn  of  the  Atlantic"  Kor  farther  rnfor- 
i>nMing  the  aneient  Loti,  more  especially 
>in  whtrh  the  Lotophagi  obtained  buth 
-Hce  Kuxtaikxua  in  Horn..  Od  .  p. 
^ihi'l  in  Plat.,  Rcpub,  viii. — Spren- 
i.niMU  on  the  Loti — Schweighaeuserad 


-  Hcercn's  Researches,  Ac,  vol. 
•Fi-e,  Floro  dc  Virgile,  p.  Ixxx., 


ViW»**  iti' 


V.    lOrrnON  (Awt/xSv,  7mtpov),  a 

■  hath  in  the  Homeric  ages  is 

K),  144;  it  remains  to  speak 

>  \\w  republican  period.     At 

.1  ihi   tiibhc  baths  was  re- 


(  •     t    (Aii«h.,ir.,  7.  t  15.)  — 

t    (Ali*n,  V.  11^  tii^M}^ 

Aim  ,  I.,  64.)— 7.  (ii.,  M.— 

4Mk  wt  r«^yM.)-«.  tAttsBH,  Apfwnd., 


garded  in  the  lime  of  Socrates  and  Demostliein 
s  mark  of  luxury  and  effemmacy.*  AecordiipT, 
Phocion  was  said  to  have  never  bathed  in  4  puilg 
bath  {kv  0a},aveitti  itjfjoairC'ovTi*),  and  Soerates  n 
have  made  use  of  it  very  seldom  '  (i  was,  bos- 
ever,  only  the  wum  baths  {fia^vtia,  caUul  to 
Homer  ^ip/ju  ^ovrpa)  (o  which  objection  wn  nait 
and  which  in  ancient  limes  were  not  allowed  U)  le 
built  within  the  cily.*  The  estimation  in  «u^ 
such  batlm  were  held  ia  ecpressed  m  the  foUo»u| 
lines  of  Hermippus ;' 

Mu  rhv  Ar,  otr  ftivroi  fte&vrtv  rov  &vfya  ^Pf 

In  Uic  Clouds  of  Arisloplianea,  the  AiMotaf 
warns  the  young  man  to  abstain  from  (be 
{^aXaveiuv  arrixccOai*),  which  passa^ 
with  I,  1028-1037,  shows  that  warm  balks  ar-  s- 
tendcd  by  the  word  paXavita. 

The  baths  (j3a/.aviia)  were  either  public 
AjjfiocitvovTa)  or  private  (idia,  i^iuriKii). 
met  were  the  property  of  the  state,  but 
were  built  by  private  individuals,  and  were 
to  Ihe  public  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  (i-ri', 
Such  private  baths  arc  mentioned  by  Phitarch' 
Isieus,'  who  apeak  of  one  which  was  aoldlbcl 
drachmse.'     Baths  ofthid  kind  may  also  hat 
intended  sometimes  for  ihe  exclusive 
pcraoiis  to  whuiii  they  liclonged.'*     A  smaHj 
pears  to  have  been  also  paid  by  each  penfiQi 
keeper  of  the  public  baths  (^o/ovnV).  whi 
lime  of  Lucian  was  two  oboli." 

We  know  very  little  of  the  baths  of  ibe 
during  the  republican  period,  for  the  ac< 
Lticiau  in  his  Hippias  relates  to  ballis  roi 
after  tlie    Uoman  model.     On   aiicienl  vi 
which  persons  are  represented  bathing, 
find  anything  corresponding  to  a  modern 
which  persona  can  stand  or  sit ;  but  there  Mi 
a  round  or  oval  basin  (Awr^p  or  >,QVT^puiv}\ 
on  a  aland  {turthraTov),  by  the  side  of 
who  are  bathing  arc  represented  standing 
and  washing  themselves,  as  is  seen  in  Ibe 
woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamilloo's 
The  word  AIIMOIIA  upon  it  shows  that  it 
to  a  public  bath. 


The  next  woodcut  is  also  taken  from  the 
work,"  and  represents  two  women  bathing 
one  on  the  right  hand  is  entirely  naked,  and 
looking-glass  in  her  right  hand  ;  llie  one  on 
wears  only  a  short  kind  of  jrrwi'top.  Eros 
resented  hovering  over  the  bathing  vessel. 

Be.side«  the  Xovrifpei  and  ^.ovri/fuat  there ' 
vessels  for  bathing  large  enough  fot  pervota  !•  < 


1.  (IVmo^h.,  c.  Pi-lj-cl..  p.  HIT.)— 1  fPl«|..  PV«c^U  , 
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i^OtTTRON. 


LUCERNA. 


Sh  are  called  aaafuvOQi  by  Homer  and  iri~ 
Ihe  laier  Greeks,'  and  are  described  on 
13.     In  tlie  hAtha  tliere  was  also  a  kind  of 
c  or  vapour  balh,  called  irvpia  or  rmpiaTijpLov, 
S  roentiuned  as  early  as  ttie  time  of  Herudo- 
the  Lacedaemonians  alfto  made  use  of  a  dry 
r  bath-     (Vul   Dathp,  p  \\\.) 
persons  who  baltied  prohably  brought  with 
Uigils,  oil,  and  towels.    The  slrigil,  which 
by  the  Greeks  orltyyi^  or  ^darffo.  was 
inade  of  iron,  but  sometimes,  also,  of  tjiher 
One  of  the  figures   in  the  preceding 
is  represented  with  a  strigil  in  tiis  liand  , 
Btrigils  are  figured  in  page  150.   The  Greeks 
different  materials  for  cleansing  or  wasb- 
selvea  in  the  buth,  lo  which  the  general 
fivftfui  was  given,  and  which  were  supplied 
oAavrvf-*    This  fivfifia  usually  consisted  of 
e  of  lime  or  wooil-ashes  {Kovia)y  of  nitrum, 
Uer's  earth  (y)  Ktftuh'a*). 
balh  wan  usually  taken  shortly  before  tlie 
or  principal  meal  of  the  day.     It  was  itie 
to  take  first  a  warm  or  vapour,  and  after- 
bath/  though  in  the  time  of  Homer  the 
appears  to  have  been  taken  first,  and  the 
th  afterward.     The  cold  water  was  usually 
on  the  back  or  shoulders  of  the  bathers  by 
bB»ri)f  or  his  assistants,  who  nrc  caUcil  rrapa- 
The   vessel   from   which  the  water  waa 
was  called  apvTniva*     In  the  first  of  the 
Dg  woodcuts  a  irapaxvrrj^  is  represented  with 
uira  in  hi&  hands. 

log  the  Greeks  a  person  was  always  bathed 
b,  marriage,  and  after  death  (nrf,  Foncs,  p. 
Irhence  it  is  said  of  thcDsTJanians,  an  lUyri- 
tie.  that  they  bathe  only  thrice  in  tbetr  lives, 
I.  marriage,  and  nAer  tlcatta.*  The  water  in 
|lie  bride  was  bathed  iXavrpdv  w^^kop^'),  at 
L  was  taken  from  thp  loniitain  of  Katlirrho^, 
pas  called  from  the  time  of  Pci&istratus  'Ev- 
rof."  Compare  Pollux,  iii.»43. — Harpocral., 
Dirrpo4opoc,  who  says  that  the  water  was 
by  a  boy,  who  was  the  nearest  relative,  and 
ds  buy  waa  called  Xovrpofdpof.  He  aliio 
that  water  was  fetched  in  the  same  way  lo 
he  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  unmarried. 
It  OD  the  monuments  of  such  a  boy  was  rep- 
i  faoUing  a  water-vessel  {vSpia).    Pollux," 
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bowever,  states  that  it  was  a  female  who  feicbfld 
tbe  water  on  sucli  ncrasinits,  and  Demosthenes* 
apeaka  of  i  Jiovrfw^pot  on  the  monument  of  a  per- 
son who  had  died  unmarried  In  remams  of  ancient 
art  we  find  girU  reirresenled  as  ^cvrpot^pot,  bul 
tieTcr  boys  * 

LOUTROPH'ORUS.    (Krf.  Louteoh.) 

LUCAR      ( Vid  HiBTKio,  p.  507.) 

LUCERES.    (K)^.  TBiau>-) 

LUCERNA  (>.rtJ'of),  an  Oil  lamp.  Tlie  Greeks 
and  Romans  origmally  used  candlca,  but  in  later 
times  candles  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  houses 
of  the  lower  classes.  {Vid.  CthnEL*  )  A  great 
number  of  ancient  lamps  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
greater  pan  of  which  are  made  of  terracotta  {rpo- 
xn^oTo^')'  but  also  a  considerable  nambor  of  bronze. 
Most  of  the  lamps  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  flat  upon 
the  lop.  on  whidi  tl>erc  arc  frequenilv  tigurca  in  re- 
lief. (See  tbe  woodcuts,  p.  Hi,  304),  4U8.)  In  the 
lamps  there  are  one  or  more  round  bt^es,  accurdinf 
lo  the  numtrer  of  wiuks  (tilychnm) hurned  in  it;  and 
as  titcsc  holes  were  called,  from  an  obvious  analo- 
gy, ftvK-riipt^  or  frviat,  literally,  nostrils  or  nuzzles, 
the  lamp  was  also  called  Monoinyiox,  Dimyxas,  Tri- 
myjoa,  or  Potymyxoi,  according  as  it  contained  one, 
two,  tiiree,  or  a  great«*r  number  of  nozzJes  or  holes 
for  the  wicks.  { Vid.  EiJiYCHraim  )  The  following 
example  of  a  d\myio§  lucerna,  upon  which  there  ia 
a  winged  boy  with  a  goose,  ia  taken  from  the  Jfu< 
aco  iTvrhomco,  iv.,  14. 


Tbe  next  woodcut,  taken  from  Ihe  same  work,* 
rcpreacnls  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bronze  lamp* 
wliich  has  yet  been  found.  Upon  it  is  the  tigure  o* 
a  standing  Silenus. 


,^^ 


T\ie.  lamps  sometimes  hung  in  chains  from  the 
ceding  of  ihe  room,*  but  generally  stood  upon  a 
stand,  {V\ii.  C*!*nKLACRrii )  Sometimes  a  figure 
holds  the  lump,  as  in  the  following  woodcut,"  whtc!) 
also  exhibits  the  needle  or  instrument  spoken  of 
under  Eli.ychmum,  which  served  to  trim  the  wkJi 
and  IS  attached  to  the  tigure  by  means  of  a  chain. 

\Vc  read  of  lueemtE  cuhicvlares.  btdncarfg,  tridi- 


1.  (c.  Ltfochar.,  p.  I0e0,33.-O>CN|>are  n-  I0^<  U,  A:«.]— I, 
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-lurfa,  srpukralfK,  A-c. ;  but  llicac  namea  were  only 
i^xen  10  llie  laiiipu  on  account  of  the  purposcB  to 
■irhich  Ihey  were  aiiplicd,  anil  not  on  uccoutit  of  a 
tlUrcrcnco  in  shape.  The  turcmm  cubuuUire*  burned 
1 1  beth'hambf-rs  all  night.* 

Pcrfumcfl  oil  waa  suniutimeti  burned  in  the  lamps* 
LUDI  U  Uio  ciimmon  name  for  the  whole  variety 
0  f  gamCB  and  conteals  which  were  held  at  Home  on 
virioua  occasions,  but  chielly  at  tho  featlvala  o(  the 
g)ds,  and  as  tho  ludi  at  certain  festivals  forraod 
Ue  principal  part  of  the  eolcmnities,  these  festivals 
t)»eraBelves  are  called  ludi.  Sometinics,  liowever, 
Ibdi  were  aUo  held  in  h«inouT  of  a  magJBtratc  or  of 
a  deceased  person,  and  in  this  case  the  games  may 
be  considered  as  ludi  privaii,  Ihoutih  all  the  people 
might  take  part  In  them. 

All  ludi  were  divided  by  the  Romans  inio  two 
cUbdcs,  vt7. ,  ludi  ctrctnafs  and  ludt  tcemci,*  accord- 
ingiy  as  ihey  were  held  in  Die  circus  or  in  the  thc- 
alte :  in  the  hillt-r  case  they  wnre  innslly  theatrical 
rej-resenlalions  with  their  modifiPMtions ;  in  the 
former,  they  consisted  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  games 
ennmrralcd  inllionrticlea Circus  and  Cli-AOUToaits. 
Another  division  of  the  Imll  into  slati,  trnptraltrt, 
and  ro^pi,  is  analogous  to  the  division  of  the  Icri«. 
(M  Fkhmi.  p.  43.V) 

The  stiiieniitrndnnce  of  Uie  games  and  the  so- 
lemniiiea  connected  with  Ihcm  was  in  most  cases 
intrusted  lo  tho  (wUIea.  {Vtd.  JEviVKt)  If  the 
lawftil  rilca  were  not  observed  in  the  celebration  of 
the  ludi,  It  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  i»on- 
liffa  whether  they  were  to  be  held  ajjain  {instaurari) 
or  not.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  ludi  is 
Buhjoincd. 

LUUI  APOLLINA'RES  were  instituted  at  Rome 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  after  the  haiilo  of 
Cannaj  ("ilS  B.C  ),  at  the  command  of  an  oraclo 
fioniaincd  in  the  hooka  of  the  ancient  seer  Marcins 
(Mrmma  Afflrnona*).  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the 
nnrifnt  annnIi«iR  that  these  ludi  were  instituted  for 
the  purpos*'  ofuM-ntiiny;  fnim  Apolln  the  protection 
of  human  hfe  diirniK  the  holiest  season  of  summer; 
but  Livy  and  Macrvbms  adopt  the  account  founded 
upon  the  most  authentic  document,  the  cannina 
Marciana  themaelves.  that  the  Apollinarian  games 
were  instituted  partly  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Apollo 
m  expelling  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy,  and  part- 
ly to  (ircbcrre,  through  the  favour  of  the  god,  the 
Republic  from  all  dangers.  The  oracle  aiiggcateri 
that  the  games  should  («  held  every  year,  under  the 

1       ,   ~~  >-.U..x..Sfi)-«.(Peln»..70-— Mllrt.,».,S8. 
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superinlCTnlencc  of  the  prn-t^*   "•^•' 
ten  m''n  should  p«'rfonn  th' 
Greek  rites.     The  fccnnlr,  ■ 
vice  of  the  oraclo,  maie  t«  < 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  gam* 
ccive  13.'>00  assi-s  to  *»  exi*"  n-i.  .i  mi  nut  k.>| 
lies  and  sarnfires,  and  nnoiher  that  the 
shuuld  sncrilice  lo  Aik>IIo,  according  to  lii 
a  bull  with  glided  horns,  and  two  while  goal 
with   gilded  horns,  and  to  Latona  a  hrifr 
gilded  horns.     The  gamea  themaeWee  ^' 
ihe  Circus  Maximus,  the  apeclalors  v>' 
with  chaplets,  aud  each  ciiixen  gave  a  c(»ntri 
toward.s  defrdving  Ihe    expenses.*     Th« 
matrons  perfomteil  supplications,  the 
thPir  incalB  in  the  propalulum  with  open 
tlio  ulmle  day — for  the  festival  lasted  otily 
—was  filleil  up  with  ceremomea  and  vartt 
riles.     At  this  first  celebration  of  the  tudi  Af 
res,  no  decrc-c  was  made  n'^  i 
elition  8Ugge8tc<l  by  the  or 

year  they  were  simpy  ludi  \i 

year  after  (211  U<-' ).  the  smate,  on  Uw 
of  the  priptor  Calpnrnius,  dcorerd  tliat  iheyi 
bo  repeated,  and  that,  in  future,  they  should  " 
ed  afresh  every  year."     The  day  on  w| ' 
were  held  vane<l  every  year  according  to 
stances.     A  few  years  after,  however  (104J 
when  Home  and  iu  vicinity  were  visit 
plague,  the    prs-tor    urbanus.   P.    Liciniua 
brought  a  bill  l»eforc  the  people  lo  ordaia 
Apollinarian  gamea  sJiould  in  future  always 
ed  and  held  on  a  certain  day  {dier  «(a/iu}, 
the  sixth  of  July,  which  day  hcncofon"r»ri 
ed  a  dies  solennis."    The  gamea  lho»r 
et  atalivi,  and  continued  lo  be  condoctM 
prefer  urbanua.*    Uui  during  the  Etiiptr«  lljfi 
of  theae  solemnities  appears  again  to  havt 
changiHl.  for  Julius  Capilolinua^  aasigns  then  101 
SOih  of  May. 

Li:ni  AI:GI1STA'LES.     {Vid.  Avavwn 
LUUI  CAPITOU'M  were  sAid  to  have! 
sliluled  by  the  senate  on  ihejifopos.-il  of  tl 
lor  M.  Furius  Camillus,  iu  the  v 
the  departure  of  the  (Inuls  frfun 
of  grnlitude  towards  Jupiter  C-i| 
saved  the  Capitol  in  the  hour  ol 
crce  of  the  senate  at  tho  aame  i»n< 
Buperinlendence  and  maoo^iuent  of  the  C 
jfnmrs  to  a  e^dlege  of  priests,  in  i"    < ' 
dictator  from  amung  those  who  r 
itol  and  in  the  citadel  (in  arcr 
mean   that  they  were   to  be   puirai. 
priests  were  called  CapitoUni.'    One  of  tbt' 
mcnls  at  the  Capituhne  names,  which  was  d 
as  late  as  tW  time  of  I'luiarch,  was  that  I 
ofl'erofl  the  Sardiaiii  for  [xiblic  sale,  and  tbal 
old  ntan  was  led  ab<iul,  who.  in  order  lo 
laughter,  wore  a  toga  prwtexta,  and  a  bulla 
which  bung  down  from  his  neck.*     Af 
some  of  the  ancients,  this  ceremony 
to  ridicule  the  Vcientincs,  who  v  '  '  ifntl 

long  wars  with  Rome,  and  imn  lO 

as  slaves,  while  their  king.  rrpn.  ihai 

man  with  tho  bulla  (*uch  was  said  to  Uiw  tic<«i 
coaliwio  of  the  Ktruscan  kings),  was  l'-*l  U 
the  city  as  an  object  of  ridicule. 

The  Veientines  were  designated  br  the  ai 
diani  or  Sanii.  because  they  w       '    '        ' 
come  from  I*ydia.  the  capital  (»t 
Thia  specimen  of  ancient  ciyui  .  .,, 
set  at  naught  by  another  interpretation  w( 
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wmy.  pTrn  bj  Sinnius  Capitu.  According  to  this 
suUiur.  tiicnimieSardianiurSardi  tiad  iiottiing  (odp 
Kith  ihe  Veieniinfa,  but  referred  to  the  inhabitants 
>f  Sardinia.  Wlien  their  islHnd  waa  subdutMl  by 
ihc  Hcmaas  in  B  C.  238,  no  spods  were  foiinil,  but 
I  great  niunber  of  Sardinians  were  brought  to  Home 
tnd  sold  as  slares,  and  these  proved  to  be  slaves 
Df  the  worst  kind.'  Hence  arose  the  proverb  "5ar- 
ii  temaUt;  altus  alw  nrgvtor;^''*  and  hence,  also, 
th#i  ceremony  at  ihc  Capitolino  games.  When  or 
U  what  intervals  lljeae  ludi  were  celebrated  is  not 
mentioned.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire  they 
teem  to  have  fallen  into  oblivton,  but  they  were  re- 
■Cored  by  Domitian,  and  were  henceforth  celebra- 
ted every  fiflli  year,  under  the  naiite  of  agones  Cap* 
Solini' 

LUDI    CIRCE'NSES,   ROMA'NI   or   MAGNl, 

iwre  celebmied  every  year  during  scYeral  days, 

■r«f.,  fKn  fimrtli  to  the  twelfth  of  September,  in  hon- 

'■  three  great  divinities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 

*  or,  according  to  others,  in  honour  of  Ju- 

i^'Ua.and  Neptunus  Equestris,     'lliey  were 

iided  by  the  cunilc   aidilca.     For  farther 

rrf,  see  CiBcujt.  p.  255,  Ate. 

(  OMPITAIJ'CII.     (Vul.  CoMriTALU.) 

^^^,  FLOKA'LES.     (Vid.  Floralu.) 

HpDI  Fl'NEnUES  were  games  celehratcd  at  the 

^^val  pyre  of  illustrious  persons.    Sucli  games 

Kle  mentioned  in  the  very  early  Ipjieftds  of  the  his- 

ory  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they  continued,  with 

nhouB   ntodihcalinns,   until    tlie    inlruductinn    of 

Shl^tfianity.     It  was  at  f^uch  a  ludus  funebris  that, 

n  ti,^  v.>3r  254  U  C,  Kladialonal  fights  were  exhib- 

■me  for  the  first  lirne,  which  henccrbrward 

■  i  the  most  essential  part  in  alt  hidi  fiine- 

ire*      iVttt  GLADiiTOHKi,  p.  475)    The  duration 

tf'liicce  games  varied  according  to  circumstances. 

thtf  lasted  iwraetimes  for  three,  and  sornciimcs 

br  four  days,  though  it  nuiy  bu  8iip[x)sed  Uiat.  in 

he  nwi;'>rily  of  cases,  they  did  nol  last  more  Ihan 

VK  dsy.     On  imc  uccusiim  120  glLidi^tors  fou|,'ht  in 

Ik  ooorsc  of  three  days,  and  (he  whole  Foniin  wa?i 

ttrcred  with  triclinia  and  tents,  in  which  the  pco 

lafeAStcd.*     It  was  thought  disgmceful  for  women 

9  be  present  at  the.-^  games,  and  Piiblius  Sempro- 

•■■  Bpparated  hiniself  from  hia  wife  hccau-se  she 

■d  bocn  present  without  hia  knowledge  ai  ludi 

^fabres  *    These  ludi,  (liough  on  some  occaKionH 

flnf^holc  people  took  part  in  ihem,  were  nut  ludi 

bblici,  pu>\<K't\y  speaking,  aa  they  were  given  by 

n^ni**  indivi.luats  in  honour  of  their  relations  or 

iipare  Flnus,  p.  462.) 

''lUA'RII   are  expressly  mentioned 

.,.>   ....  .: ;....  Miius,'  who  States  that  Aunusl'ja  do- 

yttsA  thirty  dayn,  which  had  been  occupied  till  that 

ifme  by  ludi  honorarii,  to  the  tmnsuctiun  of  legal 

iQsiaess-     What  Is  meant  by  ludi  hnnorani  is  not 

certain-     According  to  Festua,*   they  were 

as  the  Liheralia.     Scaliger^  however,  in 

on  Suetonius,  has  made  it  appear  verj' 

that  they  were  the  same  as  those  which 

ian'  says  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  gatn- 

>pours  and  popularity,  in  conlradistiiiaion  lo 

.  which  were  intended  either  as  an  honour 

U.  or  as  64Tta  for  tlie  dead.     At  the  lime 

itum  this  kind  of  ludi.  which  Taeiius"  seems 

tate  by  the  name  mania  honoris,  were  so 

that  no  one  obtained  any  public  otlice 

lariehing  a  considerable  purtion  of  his  prup- 

the  exhibition  of  gnmes.     Augustus,  tliere- 
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fore,  wisely  assigned  thirty  of  the  days  of  the  jrMr, 

on  which  such  spectacles  had  lieen  exhibited  pre- 
viously,  to  the  transaction  of  business,  i.  e.,  he 
made  these  thirty  dnvs  fasti.* 

IXUJI  UBKRA'LES.     {Vid.  Dioxvum,  p.  360.) 

LUDI  MARTIALES  were  celebrated  every  year 
on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  circus,  and  in  honour 
of  Mars,  because  the  Temple  of  Mars  had  been  ded- 
icated on  this  day.'  The  ancient  calendana  mention 
also  other  ludi  martialea,  which  were  held  m  the 
circus  on  the  12lh  of  May. 

LUDI  MEGALE'NSES.     {Vid  McoAursu.) 

LUDI  NATALITII  are  Die  gmnes  with  which 
the  birthday  of  an  emperor  was  generally  celebra- 
ted. They  were  held  in  the  circus,  whence  they 
are  sometimes  called  rircenses.'  They  consi.Med 
generally  of  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  Hadrian  exhibited 
gladiatorial  combats  for  six  days,  and  one  thousand 
wild  beasts. 

LUDI  PALATINI  were  instituted  by  Livia  In 
honour  of  Augustus,  and  were  held  on  Ihe  Palatine.* 
.According  to  Dion  t^assius  they  were  celebrated 
during  three  days,  but  according  to  Josephus*  they 
lasted  eight  days,  and  cimunnnced  on  the  27th  of 
December.' 

LUDI  PISCATO'Rir  were  held  ever}-  year  on 
the  6i1i  of  June,  in  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiller,  and  were  conducted  by  the  pra-tor  urhanua 
on  behalf  of  the  Gitliermen  of  the  Tiber,  who  made 
Ihe  day  a  holydny  ^ 

LUrl>I  PLEHE'II  were,  according  to  Pseudo-As- 
conms,"  the  games  which  had  been  instituted  in 
commemoration  of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  af 
ter  the  banishment  of  the  kings,  or  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  plel»es  lo  the  Avcntino.  The  firat  of 
these  accounts  ts  not  borne  out  hy  tlie  history  of  the 
plcTieion  order,  and  it  ia  more  probable  that  these 
games  were  inslilutcd  in  commemonUion  of  the  leo- 
nncitiaijun  between  the  palriciana  and  plct)eians  af- 
ler  thelirsC  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  to  the  Avenlinc.  They  were  held  on 
the  IGih,  17th,  and  ISlli  of  November,  and  were 
conducted  hy  the  plebeian  wdiles.'  'It  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  ancient  ealendaria,  that  the  ludi  pie- 
lieii  were  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  satne 
as.  or  a  part  of,  the  ludi  Komani. 

LUDI  PONTIKICA'LES  were  probably  nothing 
but  a  particular  kind  of  ihc  ludi  hnnorarii  mentioned 
above.  They  were  for  the  first  time  given  by  Au- 
gustus, when,  cfter  the  death  of  Lepidiis,  he  ob- 
tained the  ofTice  of  iMnntifex  maximus.** 

LUDI  QU.^STO  KII  were  of  the  same  character 
as  the  preeeiling  ^iimes.  They  were  instituted  by 
the  Em(>fror  C.'laiidius,"  who  (lecrecd  that  all  who 
obtuined  the  olhce  of  qua-^tor  should,  at  their  own 
expense,  give  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  Nero  did 
axvay  with  this  obligation  for  newly  nppointed  quss- 
tors,"  but  it  was  revived  by  Domitinn  " 

LUDI  S.ECULA'HES.  If  we  wcro  to  judge 
from  their  name,  these  games  would  have  been  cel- 
ebrated once  in  every  century  or  strculum  ;  but  we 
do  not  fuid  that  they  were  celebrated  with  this  reg- 
ularity nt  any  period  of  Roman  history,  and  the 
name  Ludi  sieculnres  itself  wiis  never  tised  during 
the  lime  of  the  Kcpuhlic.  In  order  to  understand 
their  real  chanicter,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  since  at 
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these  I  fFO  perinds  theso  ludi  were  or  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent  character. 

During  vlic  time  of  the  Republic  Diey  were  called 
ludi  Tarftitini,  Trrfntim,  or  7'4ju?ii.  while  during  the 
Empire  lliny  bore  the  nan»«  of  ludi  *acu/are*.'  Their 
origin. is  deflcribed  by  Valerius  Maximiis.  who  at- 
tributes ihcir  institution  to  the  iniraculuuti  recovery 
of  three  chiiilren  of  one  Valerius,  who  had  been  al- 
lacke'l  by  a  plague  raging  at  that  litne  in  Rome,  and 
weie  restored  to  health  by  drmkins  some  water 
waifncd  nt  a  place  in  ihc  Campus  Marttus  called 
Tarentutu.  Valerius  aftenrard  offered  sacrifices  in 
Tarentum  to  Dis  and  Proserpina,  lo  whom  iJic  re- 
covery of  his  children  was  supposed  to  be  owing, 
spread  jeetisternia  for  the  gods,  and  held  festive 
games  for  three  successive  nigliLs,  beeauae  his  three 
children  had  been  saved.  The  arrount  of  Valerius 
Maximus  acrefs  in  the  main  with  those  of  Censori- 
nus' and  of  Zosiniiis.'  ami  all  appear  lo  have  de- 
rived their  infonnaLiun  from  the  ancient  annalisi, 
Valerius  Anlias.  While,  accordinj;  to  this  account, 
the  Tarcntine  ganies  were  first  celebrated  by  Vale- 
rius, another  legend  seems  to  consider  the  fight  of 
the  Horatians  and  Curiatians  as  connected  with 
llit'ir  fir»t  ct'k'hralion.  A  third  account*  asriilies 
their  first  institution  to  the  refgn  of  Turquiiiins  Su- 
perbus.  A  fearful  plague  broke  out,  by  whit-h  all 
pregnant  women  were  affected  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  children  died  in  the  womb.  Guinea  were 
then  instituted  to  propitiate  the  infernal  ilivinities, 
together  with  sacrifices  of  sleril  cowa  {fauna)^ 
wiience  the  games  were  called  ludi  'I'auhi.  These 
games  and  sacrifices  took  place  in  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  that  the  infernal  divinities  might  not  enter 
the  city.  Festas'  and  Ccnsorinus  ascribe  the  first 
celebration  to  the  consul  Valerius  Popliccila.  This 
account  admits  that  the  worship  of  Dis  und  Proser- 
pina had  existed  Ion?  before,  but  states  thai  the 
games  and  sacritices  were  now  performed  for  the 
first  time  lo  avert  a  plague,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
Campua  Martius  which  harl  helonged  to  the  last 
^l^g  Tarqumius,  from  wKom  the  place  dcriveJ  its 
name  Tarentum.  Valerius  Maximus  and  Zosimus, 
wlio  knev  of  the  celebration  of  these  games  by  Va- 
lerius I'oplicola,  endeavour  lo  reconcile  their  two 
accounts  by  representing  the  celcbTation  of  P*»pU- 
cola  as  the  second  in  chronological  order.  Ottier 
less  important  traditions  are  mentioned  by  Sorvius* 
and  by  VarroJ 

As  regards  the  names  Tarenti  or  Taurii,  they  arc 
perhaps  nothing  but  ilifTcrent  funns  of  the  same 
word,  and  of  the  same  root  as  Tnniuinius.  Ali  the 
accounts  mentioned  above,  tUougli  difTcring  a»  tu 
the  time  at  which,  and  the  persons  hy  whom,  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celehratetl,  yet  agree  in 
staling  that  they  were  celebmtetl  for  the  purpiisf*  of 
averii^ng  from  the  slate  some  great  calamity  by 
which  It  had  been  afflicted,  and  that  they  were  held 
in  honour  of  Dis  and  Proserpina.  From  the  time 
of  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola  down  to  that  of 
Augustus,  the  Tarentine  games  were  only  held  three 
limes,  and  again  only  on  certain  emergencies,  and 
not  at  any  fixed  time,  to  that  we  must  conclude  thnt 
Iheir  celebration  was  in  no  way  connected  xviib 
certain  cycles  of  lime  (jccru/a).  Tlie  deities  in 
whose  honour  they  were  held  during  llic  Republic, 
efintiniied,  as  at  first,  lo  be  Dis  and  Proserpina.  As 
to  the  times  at  which  these  three  cciebralKiiia  look 
place,  the  commentarii  of  the  quindeeimviri  and  the 
accounts  of  the  annalists  did  not  agree,"  and  the 
discrepancy  of  the  stitemcnts  still  extant  shows 
Uie  vain  attempts  which  were  made  in  later  times 
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to  prove  that,  dunng  the  I'  ! 

been  celebrated  once  in  '  ■ 
misrepresentations  and  di^t>  ..,•,  >  ,..< 
of  Augustus  Not  long  alUr  be  ha: 
supreme  power  in  the  Ucpublic,  the  i 
announced  that,  according  to  their  boi>: 
lares  ought  to  be  held,  and,  at  the  snn 
to  prove  from  history  ihat  in  former  tr 
not  only  been  celebrated  repeatedly,  hi. 
ularly  once  in  every  cenlur>'.  The  gai...-  ^i  — 
the  quindeeimviri  made  this  assertion  \(cretbeM 
Tarcniini. 

The  cclchratEd  jurist  and  antiquary  Aleiw 
to  received  from  the  emperor  the  comtnan)  ta 
termine  the  ceremonies,  and  Horace  was 
to  compose  the  festive  hymn  for  the  occasw 
men  *iTculare),  which  is  stdl  cxiant.*     ""  "-^  •* 
tival  which  was  now  held  was  in  n  - 
fcrent  from  the  ancient  Tarentine  gai 
and  Proserpina,  to  whom  fonnerly  the  le»ti«i 
longed  exclusively,  were  now  the  last  m  ih"lt« 
the  divinities  in  honour  of  whom  the  1 
were  celebrated.     A  description  of  i!i  u 

leninitics  is  given  hy  Zosimus.  Sohj' 
lliey  coHmienccd,  heralds  were  sent  .; 
the  people  to  a  spectacle  which  no  om 
held,  and  which  no  one  would  ever  t 
lleri'iipnn  the  rjuindecimviri  distribu' 
Capitol  and  the  Palatine,  among  th' 
zcns,  torches,  sulphur,  and  bitumen,  li 
were  to  purify  ilicinselves  lu  the  saiu 
on  the  Aventuie  in  the  Teniple  of  Dm  . 
received  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  "' 
be  offered  at  nighttime  to  ihe  Parcw,  or, 
to  others,  were  given  as  pay  to  the  aciora  it 
dramatic  representations  which  were  perfon 
ring  the  festive  days.  The  festival  look  ( 
summer,  and  lasted  for  three  days  and  three 
On  the  tirsi  day  the  games  commenced  in  lliel 
rentum>  and  sacrifices  were  otTered  to  Jupiter,  i  ^ 
Neplune.  Minerva,  Venus,  ApoUo,  Merrury,  Coi 
Vulcan,  Mara,  Diana,  Vesta,  Hercules.  Laioo*. 
Parcap,  and  lo  Dis  and  Proserpina  The 
ties  began  nt  Ihe  second  hour  of  the  night,  zwi 
emperor  0|>eiied  them  by  the  river  side  wiU 
sacrifice  of  three  Inmba  to  the  Parca;  upon  tf 
tars  erected  for  llic  purpose,  and  which  were 
kled  with  Ihe  IdtMid  of  the  victims.  The 
themselves  were  burned.  A  temporary  scene 
that  of  a  iheatrf'  wns  erected  in  the  TareotuiOi 
ilJuinirvaicd  with  lights  and  fires. 

In  this  scene  festive  hymns  were  sung  hyid 
ma,  and  various  other  ceremonies,  ittgelher  ' 
theatrical  [jerformances,  took  place-      Dunnj 
morning  of  the  first  day,  the  people  went  to  the  C 
ito]  to  offer  solemn  sacrifices  to  Jupiter; 
they  relumed  lo  the  Tarentum,  to  sing  cUon»ci 
lumuur  of  Apollo  and  Diana.     On  the  second  4 
the  noblest  matrons,  at  an  hour  fixed  by  ai  unc 
asBcmldcd  on  the  Capilcd,  lU'rfonned  supfdicilliQ 
sang  hymns  to  the  gnda,  and  also  visited  the  id 
of  Juno.     The  emperor  and  the  quindecimvinol 
cd  sacrifices,  which  had  been  vowed  before,  ti» 
ilic  great  divinitiea.     On  the  third  day,  Greek  I 
Latin  choruses  were  sung  in  the  sanctuary  of  Aj 
lo  by  three  times  nine  boys  and  maideos  of  gl 
benuly,  whose  parents  were  still  alive.     The  **j 
of  these  hymas  was  to  implore  the  proteriion  <« 
goda  for  all  cities,  towns,  and  officera  of  the  Tmp 
One  of  these  hymns  was  the  carmen  sKculare| 
Horace,  which  was  especially  composed  for  the  J 
casion,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  B 
lime.     During  the  whole  of  the  three  days  M 
nights,  games  of  every  description  werr  carrirdl 
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diruses  and  theatres,  and  sacrifices  were 
all  the  tcmplcfl. 

m  celebration  of  the  ludi  seculares  in  the 
Lugustua  ifHjk  place  in  ihft  summer  of  the 
,C.*  The  second  took  place  in  the  reign 
us,  A.D.  47,'  the  third  m  the  rei^n  of 
A-D.  68  ;*  and  the  last  in  the  reign  of 
A.D.  248,  and,  as  was  generally  believed, 

?ear8  after  the  buildmg  of  the  city.* 
'ARENTliM  or  TAURII.     (K«i.  Lddi 

M.) 

I,     (Vid.  Gladtitobrs.  p.  475) 

I   DUO'DECIM    SCRIPIO'RUM.    {Vul 

U.) 

I  LATRXTNCULO'RUM.    (V«f,  Litepn- 

I  TROJ.«.  (V,d.  Cmccs,  p.  2f)8.) 
rUM.  t  Kid.  FtENUH.  p.  452  ) 
tCA'LlA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Roman 
Dvhieh  was  celebnited  every  year  in  hon- 
percus,  the  god  of  furtility.  All  the  cere- 
[th  which  it  woa  held,  and  all  we  know  of 
Tt  show  thai  ii  was  originally  a  sbepherd- 

Henee  its  introduction  at  Rome  was  con- 
th  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
Khepherds.  Greek  writers  and  their  ful- 
long  the  Romans  represent  it  as  a  festival 
fd  ascribe  its  introduction  to  the  Arcadian 

Thb  misrepresentaLitm  arose  fiartH'  fnim 
'  of  these  writers  to  identtfy  the  Roman 
vrith  Ihoee  of  Greece,  and  partly  from  ibi 
tmott  savage  ceremonies,  which  certainly 
)f  that  the  festival  must  have  originalrd 
nolest  antiquity.  The  festival  was  held 
r  on  the  15ih  of  February,  in  the  Luper- 
t  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  have 
ired  by  the  she-wolf;  the  pla^'t.-  contamed 
■d  a  grove  sacred  (o  the  god  Luporcus* 
Uiperci  assembled  on  the  day  of  the  Lu- 
md  sacrificed  to  the  gods  goats  and  young 
^h  animals  are  reniitrkabte  fur  their  strong 
linci,  and  thus  were  approprinlr  aacrifieca 

of  fertility.^  Two  youths  of  noh|e  birth 
led  to  the  I.uperri  {md.  Lupcrci),  and  one 
«r  touched  their  foreheads  wiih  a  sMorrf 
the  blood  of  the  victims  ;  other  I^uperci 
fly  after  wiped  off  the  bloody  spots  with 
^  in  milk.  Hereupon  the  two  youths 
nd  to  break  out  into  a  shout  of  laughter. 
nony  was  probably  a  symbolical  purifica- 
r  shepherds.  Arter  the  sacrifice  was  over, 
si  partook  of  a  meal,  at  which  they  were 
supplied  with  winfi.*  Tliey  then  cut  the 
he  goats  which  they  had  sacriliced  into 
th  Bome  of  which  they  covered  parts  oT 
,  in  imitation  of  the  god  Lupercus.  who 
sented  half  naked  and  half  covered  with 

The  other  pieces  of  the  skins  they  cut 
Ipe  of  thongs,  and,  holding  them  in  their 
f  ran  with  them  ihrnugh  the  streets  of  the 
bing  or  stnlcing  with  ttiem  all  persons 
f  met  in  their  way,  and  eapr^cially  women, 
used  to  come  forward  vuluntahly  fox  the 
SocB  they  believed  that  the  ceremony  ren- 
n  fruitful,  and  procured  them  an  easy  de- 
bQd-bearing.     This  act  of  running  about 

rof  goatskin  was  a  symbolic  punlication 
.  and  that  of  touching  persons  a  purifica- 
en,  for  the  wc»rds  by  which  this  act  is 
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designated  anfehruare  and  lustrare.^  The  goatskia 
itself  was  called  ffli-uum.  the  festive  days  tins  ftb- 
rvaia,  the  month  in  which  it  occurred  FtLruarvj*^ 
and  the  god  himself /VA.t#u«. 

The  act  of  purifying  and  fertilizing,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  applied  to  women,  was  without 
doubt  originally  applied  to  the  flm^ka,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine.'  Fesius'  says 
the  Luperci  were  also  called  erqn  or  rrrppt,  from 
tlieir  striking  with  goatskins  {a  crtpuv.  pdticylarum)^ 
but  it  \s  morn  probable  that  the  name  crepi  was  de- 
rived from  crepa,  which  was  the  ancient  naniG  for 
goat.* 

The  festival  of  the  Lnpercalia,  though  it  neces- 
sarily lost  its  original  import  at  the  time  when  Iho 
Romans  were  no  longer  a  nation  of  shepherds,  wa.'* 
yet  always  observed  in  commtTno ration  of  the 
foanders  of  the  city.  Antonius.  in  his  eonsuUhip, 
was  one  of  the  Luperci,  and  not  only  ran  with  them, 
half  naked,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  goatskin, 
through  the  city,  but  even  addressed  the  p>eople  in 
the  Forum  in  this  rude  attire.'  After  the  lime  ol 
Cwsar,  however,  the  Lupercalia  seem  to  have  been 
neglocled,  for  Augustus  is  said  to  have  restored  it,* 
but  he  fortiade  youtlis  (imherbet)  to  lake  part  in  the 
running.  The  festival  was  honceforth  cetcbraled 
regularly  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anasta- 
sius.  Lupercalia  were  also  celebrated  in  other 
towns  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  for  Luperci  are  mentioned 
ill  inscriptions  of  Vclitree,  Preneste,  Ncmausus,  and 
other  placea.' 

LLfPEKCI  were  the  priests  of  the  god  Lupercua 
They  formed  a  college  {sodaiittu,  iraifiia),  the  meiii- 
hvia  of  which  were  originally  yoniliB  nf  patrician 
families,  and  which  was  snul  to  have  been  institu- 
ted by  Rumulus  and  Remus.*  The  college  was  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  one  called  Fabti  or  Fa- 
biani,  and  the  other  Quinctilii  or  Quincliliani.* 
The<e  names,  which  are  (he  same  as  those  with 
which  the  foUowcrs  of  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
designated  in  the  early  Runiaii  legends,  «^em  to 
show  that  the  priesthood  was  originally  confined  to 
certain  gentes.'"  But  if  such  were  the  case,  this 
hinitati'on  docs  not  seem  to  have  existed  for  a  very 
long  time,  though  the  two  classes  retained  their  ori- 
ginal names,  for  Feslus  says  that  in  course  of  lime 
the  numtter  of  Lupcrci  increase<l,  "  Quia  honoria 
gratia  multi  in  Lupcrrix  aiLtcnieJ»intur.*'  What  was 
the  original  number  of  Luperci,  and  how  long  their 
office  lasted,  is  unknown  ;  but  it  Is  stated  tn  m- 
Bcriptions"  that  a  person  held  the  ofllice  of  Lupercus 
twice,  and  another  three  times,  and  this  fact  shows, 
at  least,  that  the  priests  were  not  appointed  for  life. 
Juliua  Ca-sur  added  tu  the  two  classes  of  the  col- 
lege a  third,  with  the  name  nf  Julii  or  Juliani,*'  and 
made  Antonius  their  high-priest.  He  also  assigned 
to  ihem  certain  revenues  {vectigalm),  which  were 
afterward  withdrawn  from  them."  But  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Ceesar  assigned  these  revenues  to  the 
whole  college,  or  merely  to  the  Julii.  From  this 
lime  the  two  ancient  classes  of  the  Luperci  are 
sometimes  dislincuished  from  (he  new  one  by  the 
name  Luperci  vtieriis.'*  Alihough  in  early  times 
the  Luperci  were  taken  only  from  nohic  ramihes, 
their  strange  and  indecent  conduct  at  the  Luperca- 
lia was  oiTensive  to  the  more  refined  Romans  of  a 
laler  age,"  and  Cicero^'  cbaraeterizes  the  college  as 


1.  {0*iii,  Fa*'..,  ii.,  31.— Fe»t.,  ■.  v.  ribnuriiu.)  — 9.  (Vair*. 
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LYCItTM. 


LYRA 


ling  of  the  anrient  year  nearly  coincided  with 
)f  the  solar  year.  As  the  coincidenre,  howov- 
las  not  perfect,  a  inonlli  uf  2-1  days  was  inter- 
Uatdd  in  every  eleventh  lustrum.  Nuw  it  is  highly 
Hobable  that  the  reourxtiice  of  such  a  cycle  or  great 
reu  was.  from  the  narlieat  timo.s,  solnmmzfd  with 
iscriiiL'ts  and  puriijca lions,  and  that  Scrvms  Tulhus 
lid  not  introduce  them,  hut  merely  connected  them 
bis  cen&us,  and  thus  set  the  example  (or  sub- 
ll  >ge»,  which,  however,  as  wc  have  seen, 
lOt  Observed  with  regularrty.  At  first  the  ir- 
rily  may  hare  been  caused  by  the  struggles 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  when  the  ap- 
it  of  censors  was  purposely  neuleclcd  to 
the  disorders  ;  but  wo  al^o  find  that  simi- 
:tA  took  place  at  a  later  period,  when  no 
existed.*  The  last  lustrum  was  sol- 
St  Rome  in  A.D.  74,  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 

ly  writers  of  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic 
luring  the  Umpire  use  the  word  lustrum  for 
of  five  years,  and  without  any  regard  to 
^,*  while  others  even  apply  il  in  the  sense 
Greek  |)cnta?iRri3  or  an  Olympiad,  which  only 
four  years.*    Martial  also  uses  the  ex- 
lustrum  ingens  for  sfeculuiri  * 
'CaIA  (Xiitaia),  a  festival  with  contests,  cele- 
by  tj»e  Arcadians  in  honour  of  Zeus,  sur- 
,  AoKoior-     U  was  said  to  liare  been  instituted 
ancient  hero  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.* 
lako  said,  instead  of  the  cakes  which  haa  for- 
boen  olFered  to  the  god.  to  have  sacrificed  a 
[to  Zeus,  and  to  have  sprinkled  the  altar  with 
It  is  not  imprifbablL'  that  human  sacri* 
offered  in  Arcadia  lo  Zi^us  I.ycteus  down 
period  in  Grecian  history  7  No  farther 
respecting  the  celebration  of  the  Lyc«a 
I,  with  the  exception  uf  the  siatement  of 
,•   that  the  celel>ration  of  the   LycKa  in 
degree  resembled  that  of  the  Konian  Loper- 

?APSl?S  {/.I'jta^^of),  a  plant,  which  Sprengel 

be  Uie  Onoima  Orienialia.     The  Greek 

derived  from  ?.i}icof  ("a  woir*)  and  ^^'<f 

ince"),  het^use  its  flowers  resembled  the 

led  jaws  of  a  wolf. 

iYCHNI-S  CMfxvk).  a  plant.     '*The  Ivx^k  <""«- 

ifK^  of  Uioscondes  is  the  AgrosUmma.  coro- 

L  ,  or  Rose  Campion.     The  '/.ixvl^  uypta  is 

by  Sprengel  and  others  to  the  AgroaUmma 

»or  Corn  Cockle.     But  perhaps  the  opinion 

"  who  sugt^sted  the  Lychnis  diotca^  is 

as  much  or  greater  authority."" 

[NITES  (/.vxvLTnO,  a  term  applied  to  both 

laod  a  stone.    Tliei^'em,  arcordini;!  to  DcLaet, 

leiy  of  our  garnet.    The  stone  would  ap- 

re  been  a  variety  of  marble.    The  ?.vxi'ic 

was  most  probably  the  gtm.— The  mnr- 

lydtmtt*  was  so  called  b<:cause  quarried 

Qghl  of  lamps  Q^^xvo^,  "a  lamp"),  and  as 

(he  autliurity  of  V'arro;  informs  us,  was 

as  the  Parian  " 

lU'CHUS.      (Kit/.  C.IVDELIBRCM.) 

IM  {XiiKtov),  a  medicinal  substance  ob- 

Ihe  roots  and  branches  of  a  thorny  shrub 

ID  Lycia.    "  It  is  ahnost  certain,"  observes 

"that  the  plant  from  which  it  was  procured 

ifftt«  infectortu*.    This  appears  clear  from 

Oel«*..  87.— ClnnJ.,  16.)— 9.  (C<.n«oria.,  1.  c.> — 

VMC.  il.,  IB>;  K..  70l.-]tl.,  Ainnr..Jii..  6,  27.- Ho- 

.,  li.,  4.  M  ;  ir..  I.  fl.)— 4.  (Ovid.  Pont.,  ir..  0.  3.  &o. 

^^4$,^5.  <Ciitsp)i>«  Scidiner,  I)«t  Eoiffod.  T«Di|xn'., 

Htoitb-  der  Clinmol.,  ii.,  p.  77,  Jko.)—6.  (Pmib,, 

.V- 7.  fPorphyr.De  Al»tin.»  ii..a7.)— 3.  (Ce(.,fll.)— 

4.,  U.  P..  Ti..  B.~Diownr.,  iiJ.,  I(M,  105.— Adam, 

•  r.)->10.  (Orpheut,  Do  Lupiil-.  SA8.— AJami,  Ap- 

[l^'*.'— Moon'i  Anr.  .Mtnersluf^,  p.  77.) 


Pliny's  account  of  it.  Sprengel  and  Milligan  holii 
the  LvciutA  Indiaim  to  have  been  the  Aca'-iu  cMte- 
chtt^  Wind.,  and  yet,  as  Dr.  Hill  remttrks,  the  d& 
scriptinn  given  by  DioAcorides  of  the  Irrea  by  no 
means  agrees  with  any  of  those  of  which  our  cate- 
chu, or  Terra  Japontea,  is  made."* 

•LYCOPSIS  i>.vKoi>!0,  a  plant,  whicn  Siblhorp 
has  proved  to  be  the  EcHium  Italieum,  or  Italian  Vi- 

j  pers-biigloss. 

I      *LYDIUS  LAPIS,  the  Touchstone.      (Firf.  Ba- 

\  SANOS.) 

i  *LYRA  {?^vpa),  a  species  ofFish.the  Trivia  Lyra, 
L.  It  is  called  in  Krenoh,  Grunuu ;  in  Knglish,  the 
'  Piper,  from  a  sort  of  hissing  which  it  makes  by  the 
,  expulsion  of  the  air  through  the  gills  when  taken. 
I  Pennant  says  it  is  often  caught  on  the  western 
coasts  of  great  Britain  • 

I     LYRA  ili'pa,  Lat  ./U«»),  a  Lyre,  one  of  the  most 
I  ancient  musical  mslmments  of  the  stringed  kind. 
I  There  cjin  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this  and  simi- 
.  lar  mslmments  were  used  by  the  Eastern  nations 
j  and  by  the  Egyptians  long  before  the  Greeks  be- 
I  came  acquamlcd  with  Ihein,  and  that  they  were  in- 
troduced among  the   Greeks    from   Asia  Minor  ■ 
;  The  Greeks  themselves,  however,  attributed  the  in- 
j  venlion  of  the  lyre  to  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have 
I  formed  the  instrument  of  a  tnrioise  shell,  over  which 
I  he  placed  gut-strtngs  *  As  regards  the  original  num- 
ber of  the  strings  of  a  lyre,  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
'  dents  differ  so  widely  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
'  to  arrive  at   any  definite  conclusion.    Biodorus' 
slates  that  Hermes  gave  his  lyre  three  strings,  one 
with  an  ncnte,  the  other  with  a  grave,  and  the 
'  third  with  a  middle  sound.     Macrobius*  says  that 
the  lyre  of  Mercury  had  four  strings,  which  symbol- 
ically  represented  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ; 
while  Lucian,'  Ovid,"  and  others,  assume  that  the 
lyre  from  the  first  had  seven  strings.     All  ancient 
writers  who  mention  this  invention  of  Hermes  ap- 
ply to  it  the  name  lyra.  though  its  shape,  in  the  de 
I  scription  of  A|J<jllodiirus  and  .Servjus.  rather  resem 
blcs  that  of  the  instnnnenl  which  in  subsequent 
limes  was  designated  by  the  name  cithara  {Kidapa 
or  Kidaptc),  and  in  some  degree  resembled  a  modem 
guitar,  io  as  far  as  in  the  latter  the  strings  were 
I  drawn  across  the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the 
lyra  of  later  times  they  were  free  on  both  sides. 
In  the  Homeric  poeras  the  name  Ai'/w  does  not  oe 
cur,  with  Ihe  exception  of  the  Homeric  liymn  lo 
I  Hermes ;  and  from  the  expression  which  occurs 
;  in  this  hymn'  {M-prf  KiOapi^av),  it  appears  that  ori- 
ginally there  was  very  little  or  no  difference  be- 
I  tween  the  two  instruments  ;  that  is  to  say.  the  in 
'  stmment  formerly  used  was  a  cithara  in  the  latei 
I  sense  of  the  word. 

I  The  instruments  which  Homer  mentions  as  used 
tn  accompany  songs  are  the  ^opfiiy^  and  KiBapic.^* 
Now  that  the  t^opfity^  and  the  Kidapif  were  the  same 
instrument,  appears  to  be  clear  frotn  the  expression 
^opfityyi  KiOapii^civ,  and  Ktffapi  ^op^i'Cftv.*'  Tlie  lyra 
is  also  I'alled  ,Tc?.t'f  or  x^^'^^'li  3"^  in  Latin  tetiudo^ 
beraii.se  it  was  made  of  a  tortoise  shell. 

The   obscurity   which   hangs  over   the  original 

number  of  strings  of  the  lyre  is  somewhat  removed 

by  the  statement  made  by  several  ancient  writers, 

i  thatTerpanderorAntis-sa  (about  0.50  B.C.) added  lo 

the  original  number  of  four  strings  three  new  ones, 

'  and  thus  changed  the  letrachord  into  a  heptachord;*' 


I.  (DiwKWr.,  i»..  IN.— Plir.,  H.  N-.  ixiv.,  78.— Adams,  Afv- 

rnd..  •  v.f— a.  (Amliil..  H.  A.,  it.,  9.— JElinn,  N.  A.,  w^  II.* 
(Wilkinion,  Mnin*»rt  wi"l  Cuptoou  uf  llio  Ano.  EiTTI'*-. ''  .  P» 
272.268,  &c.}— 4.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  M.-rc.— AH'**^-  "•••  ***.•• 
— Ditid.  Sic,  t.  75.- Sf  fv.  ul  Virg.,  Grorr..  !»■■  <M.)— 5.  (i., 
l6.)-«.  (Sit.,  t.,  Ifl.>-7.  tDcoT.  Dinl..?.)-?.  (Fnrt..  t.,  lOfl.) 
—  9.  (4M.)—  10.  (It,  i.,  W3  —  0.L,  »ui  ,  «8  nnd  *!I.)— II. 
(Od..  i..  153,  Ac.)— la.  (Enrlid.  Iiitrod.  Hurai..  p.  10.— Strmb., 
xtii.,  p.  618- Clom.  AJei..  Strom.,  »i.,  p.  Sl4,«a.  VA\«t.^ 


il  CBMiol  W  4emtBA  that  there  exnted  \jt9m 
mitf  Ikne  ttnttfp^*-    The  fbOowing  are  rvpre- 
wmutkma  ^  a  tetnu^hord  and  a  heptachord,  and 
■re  bask  taltm  from  the  nark  of  Blanchtni. 


The  bepUrborJ  introduced  by  Terpandcr  hence- 
(wth  continued  lo  he  most  commonly  used  by  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  sutooqucntly  by  the  Romans, 
theo|h  in  the  counc  of  time  many  addittoas  and  im- 
provements were  made 
which  arc  described  be- 
low. In  the  ancient  te- 
Irachord,  the  two  ex- 
treme atrinira  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  fourth  ((ttri  rea- 
aafiuv),  I.  e ,  ihc  lower 
strmg  made  throe  Ti- 
trations in  the  time 
that  the  upper  one  made 
fiMir.  In  the  most  an- 
cient arrangement  of 
the  scale,  which  was 
called  the  diatonic,  the 
two  middle  strings 
were  strung  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  ihrcc 
inlervals  between  the 
four  strings  produced 
twice  a  whole  tone  and 
one  semitone.  Ter- 
pander.  in  funning  hia 
heptachord,  in  reality 
•dd*.(i  a  new  tetrachord  to  the  ancient  one,  but  lei\ 
out  the  third  siring  of  the  latter,  as  Ihere  was  be- 
iwe^'n  It  and  the  fourth  only  an  inten'al  of  a  semitone. 
Thf  hi'jii'irhord  thus  had  the  eompasc  of  an  octave, 
i*t,  UH  the  ancitMits  called  il,  a  diapason  (Jliu  iraoCiv). 
1  hi'  inliTvuU  between  the  seven  strings  in  the  dia- 
u«Mio  doulo  were  as  follow  :  between  one  and  two,  a 
tt  »w4»'  lone :  tietween  two  and  three,  a  whole  tone ; 
W^wnMi  three  and  four,  a  whole  tone  and  a  semi- 
iMi^t ,  U'lwern  four  and  five  and  five  and  six,  a 
lll^^  lonv  ench ;  between  six  and  seven,  a  semi- 
'I1(tf  seven  strings  themselves  were  called, 
ftiJtn  the  highest,  v^ni,  rapni'jjn^.  rrapa- 
f,  lt,i;at>(>c.  TTtifivrrtirri,  t-mir^.'  Pindar  him- 
^  «M*^W  UM'  of  (he  heptuchorti,  though  in  his  time 
te  t^  ''t  b*vn  added.     In  Uie  time  of 

lj4tJ^  -  M'  r.  the  miml»er  ofslrmgs  was  in- 

'»»  Tmmtheiis  of  Miletus,'  an  in- 
n  severely  censured  by  the  Spa r- 
t.igi>  ticyondthe  number  of  seven 
wiwever,  clear  that  the  ancients 


^^ 


"''tl*  Irutminaolonini  Mn- 
ub.  IT.)— «.  (DOekh.  !>■ 
;    .     !     A*.  •-  r.  Ti|i*9co(.— MOUw, 
,.  l<«  1^..  ii.,  13.— Ath«a^  xir.,  p. 


made  BBeof  aTariecy  of  lyres,  ant?  .o  the  n 
aliooa  which  we  atUl  pe—ciSt  the  number  ( 
rarie*  frotn  three  lo  ctorea.  About  the 
Sappho  and  A  aacreoa.  aereni  atrioged  inat 
such  as  magadu^  Urkicm^  and  otbm,  wen 
Greece,  and  especially  in  Leshoa.  Tliey  I 
introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  and  their  na 
strings  hr  exceeded  that  of  the  lyre,  for  ^ 
that  some  had  a  compaaa  of  two  octaTes^ 
ers  had  even  twenty  strings,  so  that  they  m 
more  resembled  a  modem  harp  than  a  lyre. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  m 
occurs  very  seldom  in  the  earliest  Greelt 
and  that  originally  this  inslninient  arul  thi 
were  the  same.  But  about  ibe  lime  of  Pi 
novations  seem  to  have  been  introduced,  ^ 
the  lyra  became  distinct  ftora  the  cilhan 
vention  of  which  was  ascnbed  lo  ApoUOi«l 
the  name  of  the  fonner  now  ocears 
ly.*  Both,  however,  had  m  moot 
than  seven  strings.  The  diflerenee 
two  instruments  is  described  above ;  the 
a  great  and  full-sounding  bottom,  which  ec 
as  before,  to  Ik;  made  generally  of  "■  •  ^-*' 
from  which,  as  Ltician'  expresses  i' 
as  from  the  head  of  a  stag.  A  trtiri 
w<»od.  connectmg  the  two  horns  at oriie«ti 
ends,  served  to  fasten  the  strings,  and  wi 
Ci'j^v,  and  in  Latin  tr^nstiUmm,  The  hor 
called  tnj.ifff  or  camua*  These  in^trumei 
often  adorned  in  the  most  costly  manner  u 
and  ivory  •  The  lyre  was  considered  as 
manly  instrument  Ih.in  the  eithara,  which 
count  of  its  smaller-sounding  bottom,  exclu 
sounding  and  deep  touf's,  and  was  more  a 
for  tde  middle  tones.  The  lyre,  when  playc 
in  an  upright  position  between  the  knees.  « 
cilhara  &tood  upon  the  knees  of  the  ptajei 
instruments  were  held  with  the  left  ha 
played  with  th^  right.*  It  has  generally  bi 
posed  that  the  -:rings  of  these  instrumen 
always  to(if*1i:u  uith  a  little  stafT  called  p 
(rrX^KTpov)  (see  woodcut,  p.  188),  but  am 
paintings  discovered  at  Hcrculaneura,  we  f 
eral  instances  where  the  persons  play  the  Ij 
their  fingers.^  The  lyre  was  at  all  tin 
played  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs. 

the  I^tin  name  fiJa,  which  was  used  ft 
as  well  as  a  cithara,  is  probably  the  same 
Greek  oi^iStr,  which,  according  to  Hcsychii 
nifies  gut-string;  but  Festua'  takes  it  to 
same  as  tides  (faith J.  because  the  lyre  was  ^ 
bo]  of  harmony  and  unity  among  men. 

Tlie  lyre  (eiihara  or  phorminx)  was  at  fii 
in  llie  recitatiuna  of  epic  poetry,  though 
probably  not  played  during  tlie  recitation  itj 
only  as  a  prelude  before  itie  minstrel  com 
his  story,  and  in  the  intervals  or  pauses  t 
Ibe  several  parts.  The  lyre  has  given  its  c 
a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric  ;  this  kind  ol 
was  originally  never  recited  or  sun?  w.ii.m.i 
eompumment  of  the  lyre,  and  some: 
appropriate  dance.  (Compare  the  .i> 
Plutarch,  D«  Afusira. — Bockh.  De  Mciiu  !*» 
Dricherg,  Mustkaltxchc  Wijucnnthaftrn  dtr  Ci 
and  by  the  same  auihur,  AufMcMutMe  iihcr  Uit 
tier  iJrirrhrn. — Mtillcr,  Wst.  ofGr.  Lu.,  i..  p  1 

•LYSIMACHIUM  {Xvcifiaxtov)  or  U 
CHIA  {Aval^axitJ),  a  plant,  wliieh  Woodvjll 
to  be  the  LyBimackui  nummulana,  or  Monf 


I.  (Ikxle,  (;MrtL  dt^r  Lrnsck.  DichtkniMC  iter  HdWi 
382,  Ac— Compan  Qamtil.,  xi'u,  I0.>— ».  f!'--- '  f^' 
-Ncm.,  ill.,  11* ,  li.,  a— Prtli.,  vjii.,  4J,f! 
Mor..  I.)— 4.  (StSol.  VrBct-'fcl  It..  iL.MS.-' 
—Cic,  Da  Nri.  Dror.,  II.,  59.1— y  (Auet,  aa  it. ,.«. 
Orkl.  M»t.,  li..  l67.»-<.  (OthI.  MeU,  xi.  ies.j-7.  1 
Ovid,  Ui>n>i<i,  iii.,  1IS.>~6.  (■.  t.}--4.  (l  «J 
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confKlcnily  determines  tbe  X.  ol  Dioecor- 
ihe  Lv'i'Hdchia  eutgarii,  or  yellow  Loose- 
^  tniL  the  Lyrimarhium  of  Pliny  he  holds  tu  bo 
the  i>y/Arutn  saiuana."^ 

M. 

lACEDOMA'NUM  SENATUS  CON'SULTUM. 

SEIfATirS  CoNECLTUM.) 

[ACCHLS.  (Vtd.  Atkllanx  Fabdlje,  p.  UB.) 
lCELLUM  (tf^orrfciXfo;"  AV'oirw^ffoi',  N/>rairt.»> 
0.  a  provision-market,  frequenleiJ  by  cooka, 
•rmcn,  poulterers,  confcclioners.  batchcra,  and 
of  sUuiUr  occupations.*  ( Vid.  Forum,  p.  451  } 
mMcelltim,  a  provision -merchant  was  called 
'fllnnuM  {inffonuXtj^t  KpfOTTuXt}^).  Tlie  Allie- 
■lans  called  their  macrllum  nc  roi^tov,  just  as  they 
ClUed  their  slaTe-rnarkct  ci^  rii  uriTpu  Totla,  Iheir 
wiDfMnarket  tic  rdv  nlvov,  atiii  other  markets  hy  the 
lumes  (»r  tbe  eonimodilics  suld  in  ihcm.' 

•MACER  (finnep),  according  to  Muses  Charras, 
same  as  Mace.     "This,  however,  is  denied  by 
liolua,"  observes  Adams,  "with  whom  Spron- 
ragrecs,  although  he  admits  that  the  Arabians 
founded  them  luyeiher.     He  is  disposed  to  be- 
lt the  tiark  ol  a  Malabar  tree  described  by 

and  said  to  be  called  Macre*** 
.GADIS.  (Tief,  Lyra,  Ml'sica.  Gbrxk.) 
kGlSl'EK.  which  contains  the  same  root  as 
and  mafT-nujt,  was  applied  at  Home  to  pcr- 
pussessjng  various  kinds  of  offices,  and  is 
«Xplain«l  by  t'cstus;''  "  Mafrisicrare,  THodtrari. 
magtJi:ri  non  tr/lttm  doctorcs  arfiuni,  ted  ttiam 
tocietatumt  vicorum,  colUfiiorum,  tqutfMm 
;  quia  omnet  fa  moffia  ctttrts  posaunt." 
thus  defuies  the  wortl :  "  Quibua  pracipua 
ttram  incu}nhU,  et  qui  magu  ifuam  ceteri  diti- 
Mtntiani  <t  soU\citu.dtnem  rcbuB,  tjMibua  praaunt,  de- 
mtiU,  hi  tna^tj/n  apprllantur ."  'I'he  fiill(»wing  18  a 
the  principal  magistri : 

kOtBTCR    AoHiasioKUit.      (  I'W.  ApMISRIOSjILES.) 

\%  Armobum  appears  to  have  been  the 
officer  as  ihe  magistcr  militum' 

:r  Alxtionis      <  Vid  Bonoedh  f  mtio.) 

rSK    BlBENUI.       [Vid    SvHfOEIUU.) 

[E  CoLLCGit  was  the  president  of  a  col- 
curporation.     {Vid.  Cullkoium.) 
RR  KrisToLARUic  answefcd  letters  on  be- 
Ihalf  of  llie  emperor.^* 

MftaitTKR  EguiTDM.     {Vid.  Dictator^  p.  Ml.) 

MACirniR  LiBELLoRDU  was  an  oRieer  or  secre- 

Ury  who  read  and  answered  peiitions  addressed  Ui 

Utc  cinpt'rtire.     <  Vul.  Lidgllus.  4,  c.)     He  is  called 

in  -r.  iii«rriplioQ  "  MagistCT  lihellorumct  cogmtwnum 

iKR  Mrmuria,  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
Ha^  to  receive  the  dceision  of  the  emperor  on  any 
jPobject,  and  cnmnmnicaie  it  to  the  public  or  the 
>nfl  concerned." 

IflTKR   MlLITUJC.     (Kl^.  AkMY,  RoMiN,  p.  100.) 
rXR    NaVIS.       {Vid,   ExiRClTOBlA    AcTtO.) 

MR  OrpicioRDM  was  an  officer  of  high  rank 
ial  cuiirt.  who  bad  the  superintendence 
fXi  Bodiences  with  the  emperor,  and  also  had  ex- 
lenstTe  jurisdiction  over  both  civil  and  military  o(?l- 


\.  (Dxwnr.,  t*.,  3. — Ailimt,  A|i|>>?tul.,  i.  v.) — 2.  (Ath«n.,  i., 
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Macibtbr  Populi.     (Vid.  Dictator,  p  300) 

Maoistrr  ScRi.vtioRUx  had  tlie  care  of  all  the  p» 
pers  and  documents  belonging  to  the  emperor.* 

Maqmter  SoriETATis.  Tbe  eqiiites,  wlin  farmed 
the  taxes  at  Rome,  were  divided  into  eeriam  socie- 
ties ;  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society  was 
called  magister  societaiis.* 

Maoister  Vicorkm.  Augustus  divided  Rome  into 
certain  regioncs  and  vici,  and  commanded  that  the 
people  of  each  vicus  should  choose  magistri  to  man- 
age its affairB*  From  an  inscription  on  an  ancient 
stone  referred  to  by  Pitiseus,*  it  appears  lliat  there 
were  four  sueh  magistri  to  each  vinis.  They  were 
accustomed  to  exhibit  the  Ludi  Compitaliiii  dressed 
in  the  prietexla.' 

MAGISTRATUS.  A  definition  of  magislratua 
may  be  collected  from  Pomponius,  De  Origine  J^ 
ns*  Masistratus  arc  those  "  qui  juri  dtcundo  pra 
»u^^"  The  kin^  was  originally  the  sole  magistra- 
tus ;  he  had  aU  the  potcstas.  On  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  two  consuls  were  annually  appointed,  and 
they  were  magistratun,  In  course  of  time  other 
magistratus  were  aptminted,  so  that  PomiHinius 
enumerates  as  the  magistraiiis  of  his  time  "qui  in 
ctvitaie  jura  reddchani"  ten  Irihuni  ptebis,  two  con- 
suls, eighteen  pr^tors,  and  six  scdiles  He  adds 
that  the  pra^fecti  annona;  et  vigilum  were  not  ma- 
gistratus.  The  dictator  was  als<»  a  magistratos ; 
and  the  censors ;  and  the  decemviri  lilibus  judican 
dia.  The  governors  of  provinces  with  the  title  ol 
proprcior  or  proconsul  were  also  magistratus.  Gai 
us  attributes  the  jus  edicendi  to  the  magibtraluji 
populi  Romani,  without  any  restriction  ;  but  he  says 
that  the  chief  edictal  power  wiis  posscvised  by  the 
prtttor  urbanuB  and  the  pra:tor  percgrinus,  whose 
jurisdictio  in  the  provinces  was  exercised  by  th^ 
presides  of  provinces,  and  also  by  the  curule  ed. 
ics,  whose  jurisdiction  in  the  provincio;  ptipuli  R<: 
mani  was  exercised  by  tbe  qunestors  of  thtise  prnv 
inces. 

The  word  magistratus  contains  the  same  olumenl 
as  mng(istcr)  and  mag(nus) ;  and  it  signitiea  holb 
the  person  and  the  office,  as  we  see  in  the  phrase 
**»  magistratu  aMicare."^  According  to  Fcstus,  a 
magiatratus  was  one  who  had  "  judictum  ausptcium- 
gue." 

According  to  M.  Messala  the  augur,  quoted  by 
Gellius,*  the  auspieia  maxima  belonged  to  the  con- 
suls, pra:tors,  and  censors,  ami  llie  minora  auspicia 
to  the  other  magislratus  ;  accordingly,  the  consuls, 
pffftors,  and  censors  were  called  majores,  and  they 
were  elected  at  the  comitia  centuriata  ;  the  other 
magistrates  were  called  minores.  The  magiatratus 
were  also  divided  into  curules  and  those  who  were 
not  curulea  ;  the  magistraius  curules  were  the  dic- 
tator, consuls,  praetors,  censors,  and  the  ciinile  H?di- 
les,  who  were  so  called  because  they  had  the  jua 
selloe  cnrtilia.  The  magistrates  were  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians  in  the  early  Republic,  but  in 
courae  of  lime  the  plebeians  shiired  these  honours, 
With  the  exception  of  that  of  the  interrcx  :  the  ple- 
beian magisLratus,  properly  so  called,  wore  tbe  ple- 
beian wdilcs  and  the  tribuni  plebis. 

The  distinction  of  magistratus  into  majores  who 
had  the  iniperium,  and  the  minores  who  had  not, 
had  a  reference  to  jurisdiulion  also.  The  former 
term  comprised  prtplwrs  and  guvcrnors  of  provinces ; 
the  latter,  in  the  republican  time,  comprised  ffdilea 
and  qiisrsturBi  and,  under  the  Empire,  the  numerous 
body  of  mimictpal  magistrates.  The  want  of  the 
iinperium  limited  the  power  of  llie  magistratus  mi- 


L  (Cod.  19,  lit.  0.— Sparti&n.,  JEl  Vi>r,  4.— Lunpnd.,  Alex. 
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jtorcB  in  various  matters  i^hich  came  under  their 
.eognizanee,  and  ihe  want  of  it  nifto  rrrnoved  other 
matlera  eacircly  from  Uicir  juh&dictio  (taking  the 
word  in  its  general  sense).  Those  matters  which 
belonged  to  jurisdiciio  in  its  limited  sense  were 
within  the  cyn)pelenu6  of  Ihe  mapisiratus  minores 
(cid  JuRismcTin) ;  but  those  maliera  which  belong 
to  the  impcrium  were,  for  that  reason,  not  within 
the  comjwtencc  of  the  ma^Mratus  minores.  As 
proceeding  from  tite  imperiutn.  wc  lind  enumerated 
ilie  prieturite  stipulationea.such  as  thecaiitiodamDi 
infecti,  and  ex  novi  opcris  nunciatione ;  and  also 
Ihe  niissio  in  possessionem,  and  the  in  integrum 
restitutio.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  limited  juris- 
dietio  was  confined  to  the  ordo  judicionnn  privaio- 
mm,  and  all  the  proc-eedings  extra  ordlnem  were 
ba.sed  on  the  imperium :  cunse«iuentl>-,  a  minor  ma- 
gistratus  could  not  exerrid^e  cognilio,  properljr  so 
called,  and  could  not  make  a  deerctum.  This  con- 
sideration explains  the  faet  of  two  prietors  for  ques- 
tioD3  aa  to  fideicommlssB  being  appointed  under 
Claudius :  they  had  to  decide  such  matters  for  all 
Italy,  inasmuch  aa  such  matters  were  not  wiihin 
ihe  competence  of  the  muiDcipal  magistrates.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  was  limited,  in  many  cases,  to  n  certain 
SDm  of  money,  and  this  limitation  was  afterward 
extended  to  all  Italy.  Added  to  this,  these  magis- 
trates bad  not  the  unperium,  which,  as  already  ob- 
served, limited  their  jurisdictio. 

The  magistratus  minores  could  take  cognizance 
of  matters  which  were  not  within  their  jurisdictio. 
by  dulcgatio  from  a  supf^rior  magjstratus.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  danmum  inl'ertutn.  Inasmuch  aa  tletay 
might  cause  irreparable  mischief,  the  prietor  could 
delegate  to  the  municipal  magiMraius,  who  were 
under  hnn,  the  power  of  rtKjuiring  the  cautio.* 

It  became  necessary  to  reorganize  the  adminis- 
trntion  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  its  ceasing  to  be  a 
pruvmce  ;  and,  ns  the  jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  municipal  magistratus  who  had  no  impe- 
num.  it  was  farther  necessary  to  determine  what 
■hould  be  the  form  of  procedure  before  these  ma- 
gistmtus  ill  all  inalter!)  that  were  extra  ordinem, 
that  is,  in  such  matters  as  did  not  belong  to  their 
competence  Iweause  tliey  were  magistratus  minores, 
but  were  specially  given  to  them  by  a  lex.  The  de- 
temiining  of  this  form  of  procedure  was  Ihe  object 
of  the  lex  Kiibria      {Vid.  hxx  RrBRtA  )■ 

The  case  of  adoption  (properly  bo  called)  illus- 
trates the  distinction  of  magintratus  into  majores 
minores.  as  founded  on  the  possessing  or  not 
ling  the  imperium.'  Tliis  adoption  was  cf- 
imperio  maguiraiua,'^  as,  for  instance,  be- 
Jbr«  the  prartor  at  Uonie  .-  in  the  provincia.*  the  same 
Ihing  was  effected  before  a  proconsul  or  lefiaLiia, 
both  of  whom,  therefore,  had  the  imperium.  The 
municipal  magihlratus.  as  ihcy  had  not  the  impc-ri- 
Uiiii  cuuld  not  give  vaUdity  lu  such  an  act  of  adop- 
tion. 

•MAONES  (itdyiTK*  ftayvnrtc,  and  fiayvlnc  Xt'Oo^X 
the  I*(«idslone  or  Magnet.  "The  story  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  stone  by  one  Magnes.  a  shepherd  on 
Mount  Idn,  who  found  his  hoh-nailed  shoes  and 
lmn-potnte<l  stalf  ding  to  the  rock  upon  which  he 
trod,  seems  to  l»e  a  poetical  liction,  derived  by  Pliny 
fhwi  Nicander.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  derived 
(tvm  the  locality  where  the  stone  was  first  found." 
(Coiisnll  the  fulhtwing  ftfticlc.)* 

•MAlnNKSirs  l.Af'IS.  a  stone  found  both  at 
MugiHbiit  in  Th<>tt»ttly,  and  near  a  city  of  the  same 
uaiiic  in  Asm  Mmor.  "As  one  and  the  same  min- 
tml  »uhstanct',"  unserves  Dr.  Moore,  "  received 
UDuiig  the  Bnoic.iti  diOerent  names,  according  as 


!■  irt4.3a.tt1  1,1  40—1.  (Purhu,  7^1tBchrifl,  i.,  p.  J9S.) 
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it  was  procured  by  diOerent  mrlhods  from 

ent  places,  or  from  suhstancea  apparently 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  things  of  du^similar 
were  called  by  the  same  name,  merely  becsiavi 
some  accidental  agreement  in  colour,  place  of  i 
gin,  or  use  to  which  they  were  appUe^l.     Thii» 
name  'magnet'  (or  Majjuesian  stone)  was  gn 
not  only  to  what  we  call  the  native  n^^"* 
netic  oxyde  of  iron,  but  to  a  suhstam  ■ 
fereni,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
ty  of  steatite.     It  is  highly  probable  llial  Uiewi  n 
minerals,  so  different  in  character,  were  bach 
nominated  the  magnetic  (or  Magnt^ian)  siuae,! 
ihcir  bcino  both  found  m  a  country  named 
sia ;  for,  of  the  five  localities  specifietl  b]r- 
whence  as  many  varietips  of  magnet  were 
one  is  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  and  another S' 
Asia  bearing  the  same  name.     And  it  was  beni,! 
says,  a  magnet  was  found,  of  a  whitish  cod 
somewhat  resembling   pumice,  and  iitit  atti 
iron  ;  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  He 
phrastus  says  of  the  magnet,  that  it  was  si 
turning  in  the  lathe,  and  of  a  silvery  aj 
leads  to  the  inference  that  ibis  ma^et  wi 
steatite.    This  mineral  contains  a  large 
of  the  earth  called  maffnena,  a  name  of  wl 
may  thus  trace  the  origin,  though  perhaps 
purer  form  than  this  steatite  otfords,  of  tl 
now  calletl  magnrMia^  may  have  been 
designated   aa  the  magnesian  stone  ;    fur,  «t 
Hippocrates  prescribes  Ihe  use  of  it  as  a  calhar 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  meant  the  ni 
carbonate  of  Magnesia.     He  certainly  does  Mt 
tend  the  magnet,  as  well  because  it  is  not 
live,  as  because  he  elsewhere  describes  that 
cnlly  as  the  stone  which  draws  iron,  and 
have  named  it,  not  the  Ma^esian,  but  the 
an  stone."^ 

•MAGU'DARIS   {ftayv4a{Ui\     Die 
plies  this  name  to  the  root  of  the  plant  wl 
duces  asafa!ti<la.      Theophrasius,  however, 
seem  to  make  it  a  distinct  species  or  variety.  {I 

SlLPHHIM  )■ 

♦MAIA  (uma),  a  sort  of  Crab-fish  described 
ATialollc.     Gesnersays  it  is  called  Aratgnicit 
or  Sea  Spider.    It  is  probably,  says  Adams,  the  i 
cer  aranats,  L.* 

•MAINIS  i/iaivic),  a  species  of  fish,  the 
mitna,  called  in  French  Mmdalc ;  and  in 
Greek,  according  to  Corav,  KepavP.a  * 

MAJESTAS  IS  defined'  by  t'lpian*  to  be  *•< 
illud  quod  advcTsus  pojmlum  iiomanHm  vti 
Mccuriiatem  ejus  comrntttitur."     He  then  gli 
oua  instances  of  the  crime  of  majcstss, 
which  preliy  nearly  correspond  to  treason  in 
Ush  law;  but  all  the  ofifences  included  under 
jeslas  comprehend  more  than  the  English  ti 
One  of  the  offences  included  m  majestas  was 
efftfcting,  aiding  in,  or  planning  the  denth  of  a 
gistratus  populj  Komant.  or  of  one  who  bad 
urn  or  potestaa.     Though  the  phrase  **  mmm 
jetiatit"  was  used,  the  complete  expressios 
*'cnmcn  Ituct,  imminutx,  dimmutir,  ninutitf 

The  word  majestas.  consistently  with  its 
to  mfli'(nus),  signifies  the  magnitude  or  greal 
of  a  thing      "3ffl;M/tfi,"  says  Cicero,*  "ttt, 
magmtudo  populi  Romani ;"  "  majfx/as  tst  in 
aiqu€  in  nominit  popuh  Homavi  tltfri:ttatf~"     Ai 
ingly,  the  phrases  •'majeita*  popuU  KomAni^' 
perii  majcttax,"^  signify  the  whole  of  that 
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act 


the  Roman  eUte ;  in  cu.ci  'ac.^^s,  the 

!Kign  power  of  the  Uoman  slate.    The  exprea- 

minuere  nipje&lalefn  oonbfqiienlly  si^ifies  any 

by  which  this  majeslas  is  unfmrred  ;  ontl  it  is 

Stledned  by  Cinero :'  "  Majrstatera  mtnuere  est 
ffKttaU,  aut  amphtudtnf,  uui  polfJitaie  populi  aut 
II  ^ntbuK  popuJu*  poteatatan  dtdit,  altquid  dero- 
^_     **'    The  phranr  inajesLad  publira  in  the  Digest 
t»  e<]uivalL'nl  to  the  mnjestas  (wpuli  Roroaiii.     In 

•'■'■   "' '■'  --fi  period,  the  term  niajeslaa  !«*«  or 

I  ost  commonly  apphed  to  cases  of  a 

ving  or  eurreniiering  his  army  to  tlie 

'  xciimg  sedition,  and  generally  by  )it8  bad 

in  adiiiinistratiQD  impairing  the  majesla^ 

lie' 

iws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  punished  with 
HM»>.><  u  pprson  who  slirrrd  up  an  enemy  against 
■ocne,  or  surrendered  a  Roman  citizen  to  an  cne- 
^to.*  Tlie  h-ges  majeslatis  seem  to  liave  extend- 
^E  Uie  oflenco  of  majestas  genf?rally  to  all  acts 
■tMi  impaired  the  majestas  pubhea  ;  and  several 
pTtbe  spccia]  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  are  enu- 
■lEnUed  in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 
r  ll  neems  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  lex  Ju- 
Ipi  carried  Ihc  offence  (if  inajesliis  with  respect  to 
tta  peraon  of  the  princeps.  Like  many  other  leges, 
|h  vas  modified  by  senatus  coiisulta  and  imperial 
ituUons ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  from  the 
in  the  Di^al,  "  Ad  Legem  Juliam  MajtaUiiM," 
all  the  provisions  enumerated  under  that  title 
comprehended  in  the  original  tcx  Julia.  It  is 
"  by  Marcianus,  as  Ihero  cited,  that  ii  was  not 
to  repair  the  statues  oi  the  Cmsar  which 
going  to  decay ;  and  a  rescript  of  Severus  and 
son  Antoninus  Caracalla  declared  that  if  a  stone 
thrown  and  accidentally  struck  a  statue  of  the 
ipcror.  thai  also  was  not  majestas ;  and  (hey  also 
iiou.sly  declan-d  that  it  WdS  not  majestas  lo  sell 
statues  of  the  (Jji-sar  l>erore  they  were  conse- 
Here,  then,  is  an  instance,  under  ihe  title 
f^Ijtf^em  Juliam  Majcstatia^  of  the  imperial  re- 
dectaring  what  was  not  majestas.  But 
is  also  an  extract  from  Salurninus,  Uc  Judl- 
dia,  who  Mvs  that  if  a  person  mellert  down  the 
Maiuea  or  imaeino  of  the  imperator  which  were 
Mrearty  c-onsecrated.  or  did  any  similar  act,  he  was 
ftaible  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  Majestalis. 
Bm  even  this  does  not  prove  that  this  provision 
>Vtts  a  part  of  the  Julia  lex  as  originally  passiNl,  for 
H  lex,  alter  ht'ing  amended  by  seiialus  eonsulia  or 
Itwpenal  cniistitutions.  still  retained  ila  name. 

'"      M  punishment  of  majestas  was  perpetual 

i»n  from  fire  and  water;   hut  now,  says 

hat  is,  in  the  later  imperial  period,  persons 

•  iidition  are  thrown  to  wild  l>easts.  or  burn- 

.  persons  of  belter  condiliun  are  simply  put 

^i  dfaili.     The  property  of  the  cifTcnder  was  eon^* 

i^tcd.  and  his  memory  waa  infamous. 

In  the  early  limea  nf  ihe  Republic,  every  act  of  a 
^isen  which  was  injurious  to  the  slate  or  its  jieacn 
called  pcnluellio,  and  the  olfender  C;)frr/«c//'iB) 
[■tried  before  the  populus  {popuU  judtrvt),  and,  if 
1.  put  lo  death.'    Cn.  Fulvius'  was  charged 
the  offence  of  pcrdnellio  for  losing  a  Umnan 
According  to  Gaius,  " pcrdueUix"  originally 
kostit ,"'  and  thus  the  old  offence  of  per- 
was  equivalent  lo  making  war  on  the  Roman 
The  trial  for  pcrduelllo  (ptrdueUtaniu  judi- 
existed  to  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  ; 
name  seems  to  have  almost  fallen  info  <lt8- 
iand  varinos  leges  were  passed  for  the  purpose 
*nmoiiig  more  accurately  wliat  should  be  ma- 
il., a  ,  l7.)-2.  {Vid.  Cio.  ^  F.m.,  iii.,  It :  "M«- 
!•«.*)— a.  ITkjiI..  Ann., »..  7t.)— 4.  (Uty.48.  til.  *, 
fS.  lU,  ▼.  3e.)-6.  iLiT.,  li..  4I.-ia.,  ti^  W.)  — 7, 
On.,  ani..  3,)-e     Dif.  iO,  tit.  16,  ■.  S34.) 
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jestas.  Those  were  a  lex  Apuleia,  probably  paswMl 
in  the  fi^h  consuL^bip  of  Marius,  tbe  exact  cuuleiiti 
of  which  are  unknown  ;'  a  lex  Varia,  B  C.  91 ;  a  lex 
Cornelia,  pnsse<l  by  L.  C.  Sulla,"  and  the  lex  Julia 
already  meiiLiuned,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
conLinueil  under  the  Empire  to  bo  the  fundamental 
enactment  na  this  subject.  This  lex  Julia  is  by 
some  attributed  to  C.  J.  Cvsar,  and  assigned  to 
the  year  DC.  48,  and  this  may  be  tbe  lex  referred 
to  in  tbe  Uigest ;  some  assume  a  second  lex  Ju- 
lia, under  Augustus,  but  perhaps  without  suflicicnl 
grounds. 

Under  the  Empire  the  term  majestas  was  appUed 
to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Cusar,  and  wv  find 
the  phrases  majestas  Augusta,  imperaturia,  and  re- 
gia.  It  was,  however,  nothing  new  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  emperor,  considered  in  some  of  his  va- 
rious capacities,  fur  it  was  applied  to  the  magiatra- 
lus  under  the  Republic,  as  to  the  consul  ana  prs* 
tor.'  Horace  even  addresses  Augustus*  in  the 
terms  "majcxta*  /utf,"  hut  this  can  hardly  t»e  view* 
ed  otherwise  than  as  a  personal  compliment,  and 
not  as  said  with  reference  to  any  of  the  otBcea 
which  he  held.  The  extension  of  the  penalties  to 
viirious  new  offences  against  the  iierson  of  the  em- 
peror belongs,  of  course,  to  the  imperial  period.  Au- 
gustus availed  himself  of  the  lex  for  proseouliog  the 
authors  of  famosi  lihclli  {cogniii^rt'm  de  famotit  It- 
t/eliis,  specie  Icgis  ejus,  trar.iaru*):  the  proper  infer- 
ence from  tbe  passage  of  'J'acitus  is,  that  the  leges 
majestalis  (for  they  all  seem  to  bo  comprised  under 
tlie  term  "  U^cm  maj<statis")  did  not  apply  to  worda 
or  WTiiinga,  for  these  were  punia-hablc  otherwise. 
Tlie  iKtssage  of  Cicero'  is  manifes.ly  corrupt,  and, 
as  it  stands,  inconsistent  with  the  context ;  it  can* 
not  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  lex  Majestatis  o( 
Sulla  contained  any  provisnms  as  to  libellous  words; 
as  lo  which  there  were  other  suBicient  provisions. 
(Vtii.  lr<r]i?RiA->  S)};oriius  has  attempted  to  collect 
the  rapiia  of  the  lex  Majestatis  of  Sulla.  Under 
Tiberius,  the  offence  of  majestas  was  extended  to 
all  acts  and  words  which  mighi  appear  to  be  disre- 
spectful to  the  princeps,  as  appears  from  varioub 
passaj^es  in  Tacitus.^  The  term  pctduellio  was  in 
use  under  life  Empire,  and  seems  to  have  been 
e(|uivalcnt  to  majestas  at  that  period. 

An  ini|uiry  might  be  tihide  into  an  act  of  raajcft^ 
tas  against  the  itiiprrutor  even  aller  the  death  o( 
the  offendLT ;  a  rule  which  was  tstablialied  (as  we 
are  infonued  by  Paulurt}  by  M.  \urelius  in  the  case 
of  Dnmcianus,  a  senator  who  had  taken  part  in  iho 
outbreak  of  Cassiua,  and  whose  property  was  claim- 
ed by  the  fiscus  after  his  death.  (IVrliapa  tlic  ac 
count  of  Capitolinus,"  and  of  Vukatius  (iallicajius,' 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  alatement  of  Paulus.) 
A  constitution  of  S.  Severus  and  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla  declared  that,  from  the  time  that  an  act  ol 
majestas  was  cocnmitted,  a  man  could  nut  alienatb 
his  property  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  ivliich  the  great 
(,nia^nut)  Antoninus  {prnbably  Caracalla  ia  still 
meant)  added,  that  a  debtor  could  not,  after  that 
time,  ia^k'fidly  make  a  payment  to  him.  In  the 
matter  of  majestas,  slaves  could  also  be  examines! 
by  torture  in  order  to  give  evidence  against  their 
master ;  Hits  provision,  though  comprehended  in 
the  code  under  the  title  Ad  Legem  Juham  Maje»- 
tatis,  war.  perhaps  nut  coitlaini'd  in  \hv  nrigiiud 
law.  for  Tiberius  sold  a  man'a  slavea  lo  il»o  acloi 
publicus.'"  in  order  that  they  might  give  evidence 
against  their  master,  who  was  accused  of  re[>etun- 
dte  and  also  of  uiaje.stas.     Women  were  admitted 
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Ahvn 


M  criiltTiiCQ  in  a  ewe  of  Iksa  nujestw,  and  the 
of  Fulrin  in  citod  m  an  iutuice.' 
As  to  tho  phroMt  pMiTia  maj«staa,  we  Patru 

•M\I\H\THRrM  {^a%u6aflpov).     Tho  Indian 
fc  ,    t   in  tho  JVnpIm*  of  Arrian, 

h  ^ititf  to  Ailarim.  ihc  Bete), 

o  '     I  the  leaTCB 

0  of  Betd, 
ii                                                       .    .>Lji>#pA4mifli. 

1  -  tho  word  to  an 

V  :intet  Mtdalmikro 

Porphyrion  re- 

rtn  ctse  j.:iinuj." 

1,  i|Uoil  sine  ulla 

■  I'olligitur"     It 

.  .  i  ..,  .  itis      According 

xi  ol  n  kimt  o{  wild  cinnn- 

itko  luiiiinor,  holds  it  to  be  a 

V  t  ouki  lUm  ninlltrl  ot'  nuthonlioa,  it 
vt                  .1  that  ilt*^  Icnn,  titoiixh  projwrly  signi- 

r  '     -    n,.  !'  d  In  the  I>rgiiining  of 

\  V  iip|iliiM  lu  Other  and 


U)«    IN    It 


(C^^ 


I,  oil  Ihonitthnr- 
■  ilihlo  ftn^.tixfj  of 
tiridcM,  was  the 
'>f(;nIon  ho  sets 
Mig  to  SiMhorj), 
iimlcrii  Orcfka. 
,,.,^i  I.  ...  iiifsdi. 

,.i  of 

<»f  l!io  inferior 

VriKtolclian  ar- 

» ii    '.    I  iidw   to  that  of 

,.    i>  \x  ntluT!*  wcro 

iirv  ctiIU<0  Mollia  by 

.     .  ^    .  IV  of  im'unaistriicy  in 

iT'itu  in  Uio  ^nUMAcTfWia  cio  one  or 

i«  "* 

^  t^MiX«Miyaiwtfr)(  a  bird 
lo.     (I««n«veoitoliidea  that 

,...  ^ ...M*"  of  Pllnx>  ^uun^ly<  >hc 

ttt  I^MtWtK  ^/•iWrfniti,  Urtwon,  tho  soino  aa 

.  MAl.l.KOLrS  oWiJonjp:  er^i'w 
I  lliMinnoi-,  «  Mullet.  In  the 
'  I-  I  of  uootl  srrvod  lo 
)  and  to  plilvrnXf* 
.;  .1  tu  idaviiiK  cattle  by 
.  ttlti'u  nad  of  It  a»  uavd 
"ul '  Whon  wvcrnl  men 
tiiio  anvil,  tt  wai  n  ninltor 
Imtild  ulriko  in  timu,  am) 
t  Mh'  rvi^IoiWB,  "  Inlrr  sr 
.«!*'•  Thi'  nctMir  which 
■I  Ml  Iho  iiiiitfxnl  wood- 
lolicf,  in  uhit'h  \'ul- 
<io  M'l'h  forifiiig  the 
•<.  ryrarmon,  hluws 
.\  il  wtiind  (vut  Ixm'b) 
tu  whioh  iht*  hut  iron 


«4 


nf  the  linminer  upoti 
Utenalla,  thr  smith 


lb.. 


I!.— t»(d., 

.1.11.  P., 

(AdrtllU, 

Apt^'Bd  , 

J— V.rff,. 


W.)— 7. 

.  ia  Pi- 

,^|Hr«>.,  1V-.  174. 


,t}MV«- 


OroAxevc)  wroaehl  with  this  inatramMl 
called  Ipya  c^vp^Xara  (or  Wotr^i-^ra^X  wfc 
either  smaQ  and  fine,  some  of  th«ir  par 
beaten  as  thin  as  paper,  and  being  in  Ter; 
lief,  as  in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  {rtd.  Lobica.  ( 
of  coloasal  {vopoctiioiis,  being  composed  of 
plate*  riveted  logether :  nf  this,  the  mast 
able  examine  was  the  statue  of  the  sun  of 
bronze  ((ratp^iAarof  ttokoami ;'  ^cnjptMone 
enty  cubits  hieh,  which  was  erected  ia 
Another  remanable  production  of  the  « 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Jupiter,*  which  «| 
ed  at  Olympia  by  the  sons  of  Cypselus.  T 
hand  figure  of  Hercules,  in  the  woodcut  at 
is  taken  from  the  remains  of  a  very  ancieo 
candelabrum,  found  in  1HI2  near  IVruigia, 
preserved  in  the  Ulyptotek  at  Munich.  It 
of  pitibossed  plates,  hnely  wrought  with  I 
mer,  and  the  siuall  rivets  for  holding  tbcB 
cr  lire  still  vieible. 

liy  other  artificers  the  hammer  was  nan 
jiinetion  with  the  chisel  {md.  DoLAoa*).  a 
earpentt.T  (;/»/*«»*  malieua;*   woodcut,  p. 
the  sculptor. 

Tho  term  fnaiUotu*  denoted  a  hammer,  th 
Tcrae  head  of  which  was  formed  for  hoJdij 
and  tow.  which,  havinff  been  set  on  tire,  Hi 
joclL'd  slowly,  so  that  it  might  not  be  eMin 
(luring  its  fiight.  upon  houseit  and  other  b 
ill  ordtir  to  wa  them  on  fire,  and  which  wai 
fore,  commonly  used  in  eiegcs,  togplher  with 
and  falurica;."    (  Vid.  \\.\%tx,  p.  4S9.) 

\Mien  the  shoot  of  a  vine  was  cut  in  oi4 
set  in  the  ground,  part  of  the  stem  was  t 
nwny  with  it,  and  bore  a  resemblance  to  11 
of  a  hammer ;  hence  such  cuttings  wcr« 
fikaUcoli.'' 

•MALINOTHALLE  C^fiXii'oea/Xj;).a  plam 
according  to  Dnuhln,  some  bad  taken  for  the  i 
(scuUntua.  Staekhouse  adopts  this  opinion 
•MALTHE  {fi6Wii),  a  fish  mentioned  by  ( 
Adienirua,  and  -Elian.  All  that  we  can  as 
of  it,  remarks  Adams,  is,  that  it  was  of  thi 
ceuus  tribe.' 

•MALVA.  (Virf.  AUlackb.) 
*.MALUM  ifif/>.ov).  "Accordmg  lo  Mac 
the  ancients  applied  the  term  main  lo  all  ki 
fruit  which  have  the  hard  part  or  kernel  ' 
^nd  t!ie  esculent  part  outside.  Tlie  varitHH 
treated  ol"  by  ancient  authors  will  be  found 
their  several  heads."'** 
MAMj\S  t'lorr»f).     Tlie  ancients  had  vesiel 
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MANCIPII  CAUSA. 


MANCIPIUM. 


and  th<^e  maiiU.  Hie  inscriptions  rccent- 
vered  at  Athens  contain  a  perfect  inventory 
the  gear  isiiued  to  trieres  and  t^trercs,  and 

,v«  been  illustrntrd  and  deciplicred  by 
From  this  work  we  perceive  that  two 
were  issued  from  the  vpti^tot' for  every  trieres, 

enabled  to  correct  Hesychius,  who  calls  tho 
t  maiamast  oKdrtiof^  whereas  this  is  unques- 
\y  the  foremast.  The  other  lexicographers 
omit  the  word,  or  give  an  imperfect  sense  to 
hese  inscriptions  nuibte  us  lo  give  it  an  ex- 
[aificatiun.  In  ii..  92,  they  give  lorov  fityti- 
n  JoTui)  uxareiov  as  distinct  gear.  The  masts 
tetreres  are  similarly  termed  i^rroi'rf,  zi,,  e. 
Kriakontcr,  two  masLs,  both  termed  laToi,  ap- 
:vti.,  sub  iitit.  In  two-maaied  ships  the  amail- 
kt  was  osually  near  tho  prore.  In  Ihreo- 
1  ships  ihc  size  of  the  masts  decreased  as 
tproached  the  stem ;  the  largest  was  the  near- 
ibe  stem.  The  mast  was  of  one  entire  piece. 
!  tells  us  the  mast  and  the  yards  were  UouaUy 
I  Respecting  tho  mode  iu  wlueh  the  yard 
Bbted  to  the  masti  sec  tho  article  Antkvna. 
i  not  lind  in  the  inscriptions  alluded  to,  and 
are  mostly  of  the  a^ra  of  Ueinosthencs.  who 
led  in  tliein,  any  terms  by  whioh  parts  of  iho 
ire  described.  It  seems  to  have  been  always 
to  the  trierarcb  as  a  piece  of  solid  gear.  The 
K  the  large  mast  is  given  in  these  inserip- 
|iTObably,  as  Bockh  conjectures,  with  hoops, 

r37  draehmte.  Pliny'  attributes  the  inven- 
the  ma^t  lo  Diedahjs. 
lUS  OCULL'S.  {Vid.  I'^sciNUM.) 
KCEPS  has  the  same  relation  to  mancipium 
uspcx  has  to  auspieiam.  U  is  properly  qui 
capit.  But  the  word  has  several  special  sig* 
ions.     Mancipes  were  those  who  bid  at  the 

lettings  of  the  censors  for  the  purpose  of 
Ig  any  pnrt  of  the  pubhc  ]irii[>r!rty.*  Somr- 
Uie  chief  of  ihc  publicani  generally  arc  meant 
B  term,  as  Ihey  wnre  no  iSoubl  the  bidders 
|ve  the  security,  and  then  ihey  shared  the 
along  vk'ith  others,  or  underlet  it.*  The  man- 
RTDuld  accordingly  have  distinctive  names,  ac- 
g  to  the  kind  of  revenue  which  they  took  on 

■s  decumani,  portitores.  pecuarii.  Suetoni- 
jTs  that  the  father  of  Petro  wais  a  immcopa  of 
crs  {opera)  who  w<?nt  yearly  from  Unibrimii 
iniuii  to  cultivate  the  hmd  :  that  is,  he  lured 
Srom  their  masters,  and  paid  so  much  t'uT  the 

LCheiD,  as  IS  now  oi\en  dune  in  slave  couu- 
TTie  tonus  mancipes  ihermarum  et  salina- 
Mir  in  the  ITiedosian  Codc.^ 
NCIPATIO  <ri^.  MAKciPinM) 
N'CIPI  RES.  {Vtd.  Dominium.) 
!iCrPII  CAUSA.  ITje  three  expressions  by 
Uio  IU>m:ms  indicated  the  status  in  which  a 
krson  might  be  w  jth  resiK^cl  lo  another,  were 
estate,  in  manu.  and  in  mancipio  ejus  esse.' 
IBcquence  of  his  potoslas.  a  falher  cuuld  luati- 
I  his  child  to  another  person,  for  in  the  old 
of  the  Uepublic  his  patria  putustas  was  hardly 
fished  from  properly  ;  the  act  of  begetting 
^tiivalent  to  the  ucquisiiion  of  ownership.  A 
nd  had  the  same  ]>o\vcr  over  u  wife  hi  manu, 
i  was  "  filitt?  loco.**  Accordingly,  a  child  in 
Ble  and  a  wife  m  manu  w-ere  properly  rea 
pi,  and  they  were  said  to  l)o  in  mancipio. 
iieh  iKTsons,  when  maiicipated,  were  not  ox- 
itt  tlie  relation  of  slaves  to  the  persons  lo 
they  weru  niancipatcd,  but  they  occupied  a 
between  free  itcrsons  urul  alavea,  which  was 
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expressed  by  the  words  mancipii  cuuso.  Such  per 
sons  as  were  in  mancipii  causa  were  not  sui  jaris,^ 
and  all  that  they  acquired  waa  acquired  for  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  niancipatcd.  But  they 
differed  from  filaves  in  not  being  poasessed ;  they 
might  also  have  an  injuriarum  actio  for  ill-treat- 
ment from  those  who  had  them  in  mancipio,  and 
they  did  not  lose  tlie  rights  of  ingeuui,  but  these 
rights  were  only  suspended.  As  to  coatracts,  the 
person  with  whom  they  contracted  might  obtain 
tho  sale  of  such  property  {bona)  as  would  have  beet' 
theirs  if  they  had  not  been  in  mancipii  causa,  as 
Gains  expresses  it."  Persons  in  mancipii  causa 
might  be  manumitted  in  the  same  way  as  slaves, 
and  thelimitattonsof  the  lex  .iCha  Sentia  and  Fnna 
Caninia  did  not  apply  to  such  manumisaions.  The 
jjcrson  who  effected  the  manumission  thereby  ac* 
quired  a  kind  of  patronal  right,  which  was  of  some 
importance  m  the  matters  of  hereditas  and  tutela. 

The  strict  practice  of  mancipatio  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  time  of  Uaius,  and  probably  still  ear* 
lier,  and  it  had  then  beoinne  a  mere  legal  form  by 
which  the  patria  putcstaa  was  dissolved  {vid.  KuATi- 
ciTATio),  except  a  person  was  mancipated  ex  nux> 
ali  causa.  In  case  of  deUcts  by  the  son,  the  father 
could  mancipalr  him  [tz  noxait  cama  mancipw  dtirc\ 
and  one  act  of  mancipatio  was  considered  sufii 
cient  ;■  but  the  son  had  a  right  of  action  for  recov 
ering  his  freedom,  when  he  had  worked  out  the 
amuuiit  nf  the  damage.*  Justinian  put  an  end  to 
the  noxffi  datio  in  the  case  of  children,  which,  in- 
deed, before  his  time  hod  fallen  into  duitise.' 

In  his  tune,  Gaius  remarks,'  that  men  were  not 
kept  in  mancipii  causa  {tn  eojure)  for  any  long  time, 
the  form  of  mancipatio  being  only  used  (except  In 
the  case  of  a  noxalis  causa)  fur  the  purpose  of  eman- 
cipation. But  questions  of  law  still  aroao  out  oi 
Uus  form ;  for  the  three  mancipationes,  which  were 
necn«isary  in  ihn  case  of  a  son,  migtit  not  always 
have  been  obaen'ed.  Accordingly,  a  child  begotten 
by  a  son  who  had  heen  twice  rnanripated,  but  born 
atler  the  third  mancipatio  of  his  father,  was  still  m 
the  power  of  his  grandfather.  A  child  begotten  by 
a  son  who  was  in  his  third  mancipatio,  came  into 
his  father's  power  if  he  was  manumitted  after  that 
mancipation;  but  if  the  father  died  in  mancipio,  the 
child  became  sui  juris. ' 

Coemptio.  by  w]iich  a  woman  came  in  manum. 
was  clTectedl  by  mancipatio,  and  the  coemptio  nught 
he  either  matrimonii  causa  or  fiducice  causa.  The 
Jjduciee  causa  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  whidi  was 
necessary  when  a  wuinan  wished  to  change  her 
tutores,  and  aUu  when  she  wished  to  make  a  will- 
hut  a  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian  disiiensed  with 
the  ceremony  in  ihu  latter  case* 

Dion  Caseins*  .says  that  Tiberius  Xcro  transferred 
or  gave  (r^t'dufftr)  his  wife  lo  Geiavianus,  as  a  father 
would  do  ;  and  the  transfer  of  his  wife  Marcia  by 
the  younger  Cato  to  Quintus  Mnriensius'"  is  a  well- 
known  alory.  it  is  proUible  Uiat  in  both  these 
cases  ilie  wife  was  in  manu,  cind.  accordingly,  might 
be  mancipated,  and  her  children  born  (u  her  new 
busbiind  would  be  in  his  power. 

The  situaiion  of  a  debtor  who  was  adjudicate<l  to 
his  cre<lilor  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  was  in 
mancipii  causa. 

MANCIPIUM.  The  etymology  of  this  word  is 
the  same  as  that  <if  the  word  mancipatio.  of  which 
Gaius"  says,  '*  Munnpatw  dtri/ur  quia  manu  re*  ca- 
pitur.'*  Tlie  lemi  mancipium,  then,  la  derived  from 
the  act  of  «u>rporei)l  apprehension  of  a  thing ;  and 
this  corporwa)  apprehension  is  with  reference  lo  the 
transfer  0/  the  ownership  of  a  thing.     It  was  not  a 
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MANIPULU8. 


Htm  wliether  this  was  a  case  of  mandatum  ; 
Vhe  opinion  of  Sabimis  prevailed  that  il  was. 
was  ir  -.tint  if  the  thing  was  cnnlra  t>ono8 

mofcs.  :  wurda,  if  iUii  ubjeel  of  the  luan- 

4tt>m  v,.^^        ..i>  lmI  act      A  nuintialiini  inij<ht  he 
icntnl  ur  special :  nnd  (ho  maiidaiariu?  was  bound 
lEMp  Within  the  hmiLs  nf  (he  mandatum.     Ttie 
dJiLor  had  an  utilis  actio  against  such  persons 
[Ihv  inatidatnriua  conlracti'd  with  ;  and  such  per- 
hul  the  like  action  aj^amst  the  mandator,  and 
:la  actio  aj^in^iL  the  iriandatariiis.     'flie  man- 
and  mand»tarins  had  also  reapectivety  a  di- 
actio  a^aiiisi  one  another  in  respect  of  the 
it&iin  :    the  actio  of  the  tnandatarius  might 
fur  in«lfmnity  generally  in  respect  of  what  he 
duuc  bona  fn\e.     If  the  mandatarius  exceeded 
lission,  he  had  no  action  against  the  man- 
il  the  maiidalur,  in  such  catic,  liad  an  action 
int  of  damage  sustained  by  the  non-ex- 
if  the  mandalimi,  provided  it  cuiild  have 
:uied.     The  mandatum  might  be  recalled 
mg  as  no  part  of  il  waa  perfonned  {dum  adhnc 
r«  res  est),     la  the  like  cose,  it  was  also  dis- 
hfj  hy  the  death  of  cilher  party  ;   but  if  (he 
itanus  executed  the  mandatum  after  the  death 
tbff  mandator,  in  ignorance  of  his  death,  he  had 
acUun,  of  course,  against  the  herea.     According 
a  miindati  judietum  woa  "  non  mtniut  tur- 
i/iifli;"'  which,  however,  would  obviously 
on  circumstances.    (Ktrf  Ikfamia.) 
fandfliuiii  is  scnnetimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
[iRiiKid  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior.    Under  tlie 
the  mandate  principnm  were  the  commands 
Injctjuns  given  to  govcrnor&of  provinces  and 
Krontinus*  chtsses  the  mandala  principum 
]ei  and  senalus  cuusulta.' 
fM.\WDK.f:.     iVui.  LxrnvTicvu.) 
I'JIAXDHAG'ORAS    (fiaiApayipa^),    the    Mao- 
It  IS  to  be  remarked,"  obserres  Adams, 
|he  ftmt^ftapipai:  of  Theophrastus  is  different 
It  of  Di»i!icundc3.     Dudonaeus  delonniiies 
•r  to  be  the  Atropa  UdladomM.     According 
I,  the  M.  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Mandni- 
ia'm.  Bertol,,  and  the  M.  /irmtma  the  M. 
On  the  Mandraj^ora*,  see  an  inlerest- 
lillnii  in  the  HitToholanteon  of  Celsius."* 
iDYAS.     (Vui  Lackrna.) 
MA'NK  A.  a  Sleeve      Uesides  the  use  of  sleeves 
;io  the  tunic,  which,  when  so  manufaetnred, 
led    CuiiiiDaTA,    ur    "  mamcatu    tunica,"^ 
wore  also  worn  as  a  separate  part  of  the 
Palladius*  nieuiions  the  propriety  of  provi- 
*ecrtaM  nuiTurAnqur  tie  peUtftuM,"  i.  f.,  leggins  and 
made  of  hides,  as  useful  both  to  the  hunts- 
to  the  agricultural  labourer.     The  lloman 
wore,  together  with  greaves,  a  sleeve  of 
mate  kmd  on  (he  right  arm  and  hand/  as 
in.the  woodcuts  at  page    177. 
lese  jmrta  of  dress  are  mentioned  together  even 
cady  OS  the  Homeric  age*    In  this  passage  (he 
(;tr(/)HJrr)  seem  to  be  mittens,  worn  on  the 
protert  Itiom  t'rom  briers  and  thorns  :  and 
i,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  dis- 
between  simple   mittens,  such  as  our 
Dse  in  hedging,  and  gloves,  which  he  calls 

»es  with  engero  ((^■^ri'^'A'*)  were  worn  among 

ms  for  the  prrfonnance  of  certain  manual 

Pliny  the  younger  refers  also  to  the 

mice  m  wmter  lo  protect  (he  hands  from 

'Thoge  used  by  the  Persuins  were  probably 
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made  of  far,  perhaps  resembling  muffs ;  the  Persians 
also  wore  gloves  in  winter  ((WrvX^fipof').  In  an 
enumeration  of  the  instruments  of  torture  used  id 
the  faunh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  observe 
"  the  glove."'  but  its  construction  or  material  is 
not  described. 

Handcuffs  were  called  manica* 

Besides  the  tunica  laanicata  with  sleeves  reach- 
ing either  to  the  elbow  or  tu  the  wrist,  of  whicli  a 
description  is  given  under  Cuiriuota,  there  was 
anrillier  variety,  in  which  the  sleeves  came  down 
only  a  little  below  the  shoulder  (see  woodcut,  page 
333).  The  Exoaiis  had  a  short  sleeve  fur  the  left 
arm  only.  The  sleeves  of  the  Persian  tunic  {Cin- 
Dvs)  were  exceedingly  wide. 

MANI'PULUS.  The  original  meaning  oi  the 
word,  which  is  clearly  derived  from  manus,  wu»  a 
handful  or  tcisp  of  hay,  straw,  fern,  or  the  ttke  ,**  and 
this,  according  lo  Roman  tradition,  aliiiced  to  the 
end  of  a  pole,  formed  the  primitive  mUitary  standard 
m  the  days  ofKomulus  ;*  hence  it  was  a[>plied  to  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  serving  under  the  tfame  en* 
sign  (see  Varro,  Ling.  iMt ,  v.,  88;  vi.,  85,  who 
connects  It  in  this  sense  directly  wtlli  manuM) ;  and 
when  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  re- 
solved into  small  battalions  marshalled  in  open 
order,  these  were  termed  manipuli*  and  varied  tu 
numbera  at  diflerent  periods  according  to  the  vary- 
ing constitution  of  the  legion. 

1.  The  earliest  account  of  their  formation  Is 
given  in  Livyj  where  the  narrative  is  in  it«elf 
sufficiently  intelligible,  although  the  whole  chapter 
has  been  elaborately  corrupted  hy  LifKsius  and  oih- 
era,  who  were  deicrmined  to  force  it  into  accord- 
ance with  the  statements  of  Polybiua,  which  refer 
to  tlie  Roman  army  as  it  existed  200  years  later. 
According  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
ti{m,  the  legion,  in  the  year  B.C.  377,  waa  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  as  described  on  page  103.  The  front 
line,  or  Knatati,  consisted  of  15  maniputi,  each  ma* 
nipulus  containing  G3  soldiers,  a  cefiiurtun,  and  a 
vexillarius.  The  second  line,  or  princxpet,  consist- 
ed, in  like  manner,  of  15  mampuli,  this  combined 
force  of  30  mnnipuli  being  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  antepilani.  The  third  line,  or 
triani^  waa  also  drawn  up  in  15  divisions,  but  each 
of  these  was  lrii)le.  containing  3  mampuli,  3  vexil- 
la,  and  186  men.  In  these  triple  manipuli  the  vet- 
erans, or  triarii  proper,  formed  the  front  ranks ;  im- 
mediately behind  them  stofHl  the  rorarn,  inferior  m 
age  and  renown,  while  the  /ifrcrrtji.  less  trustworthy 
than  either,  were  posted  m  the  extreme  rear.  The 
bailie  array  may  be  represented  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  llie  foHowiriy  jKige. 

If  the  hastati  and  principcs  were  succcasively  re- 
pulsed, they  retired  thniugti  the  openings  left  be- 
tween the  maniples  of  the  triarii,  who  then  closed 
up  their  ranks  so  as  to  leave  no  space  between 
iheir  maniples,  and  presented  a  continuous  front 
and  solid  column  to  the  enemy :  the  heavy-armed 
veterans  in  the  foremost  ranks,  with  their  long  pita, 
now  bore  the  brunt  of  the  onset,  while  (he  rorarii 
and  acccnsi  t>ehind  ^ave  weight  and  consistency  to 
the  mass,  an  arrangement  hearing  evidence  to  a 
lingering  predilection  for  the  principle  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  representing,  ju^l  as  we  might  expect  at 
that  period,  the  Roman  tactics  in  their  transition 
stale.  The  only  change  made  in  the  common  read- 
ing of  Livy,  according  to  the  above  explanation,  ia 
the  substitution  suggested  by  Stroth,  of**  Ordo  sex 
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0genM  mtVi/M  ft  i^tinj,  cfnturionem  et  ttxillnriMm 
Hriwm."  for  "Ofilo  afiQt^tnos  militct,  duos  ccnturi- 
onrx"  Jcc  ,  an  emendation,  the  tnrtli  of  which  sectns 
to  ho  (lomonstraiCil  by  the  cunlexl  in  the  suhse- 
quent  pnnigraph,  whetp  the  triple  vexillum  or  m.i- 
ni|uihi!i  Is  said  to  havo  containod  186  men,  1. 1., 
OxO'-J-  It  must  be  observed  that  the  worda  ordo, 
m'tntpitUs,  rrxillutn^  arc  throughout  the  chnptcr  em- 
ploYi'il  il%  s>iiunynious,  and  they  continued  to  he 
Wi\  mdiflVTenily  even  in  the  lime  of  Polybiua.' 
Kai  ru  fAtv  fdip^  Icaarov  JxuXrcrai'  khI  Tuyfia  xai 
OTTiiipa¥  KoH  ffij^a/o*-.  The  numbers  of  the  legion 
thus  di'acrihcd  arc  stated  by  Livy  at  5000 ;  tho  cal- 
cutntiiMt  will  »iaud  a»  follows : 

Haauu 15  X  62-=  930 

PrincipW     .  .  15X  63=  930 

TriarU     .     .  .     ■  15x186=2790 

Crntoriones  el  VvJttUarii  =  IfiO 

4S00 
Ttiii  rtMnaininf  200  may  have  been  skinnishers 
M>it  hioluiltMl  111  tho  munipular  balialtona;  or  we 
hiay  auppoHu  ttiat  Litv  spoko  in  round  nninliers.  in 
uUloll  o««i\  tnilcnd  of  ••  S^rtbffkintur  autrm  quatuor 
fj..  •..,,..n.-H  yuiMii  millttHS  prt/i/rim."  we  should 
n  iKMt  noccaaary  oorrerlion,  "St-nfi^/ian- 

f.,  Mi/Huf  Ugtone*  qumit/ert  miiltbuM  jtedi- 

11.  In  thd  Umo  of  Pulybiua  (DC.  t&O)  the  legion 

'  ::rtO  inon.exrcut  In  cases  of  Ktent  emcr- 

,  It  wiw  nu)imriiii>il  to  W)00."     ft  waa 

I'JOO  hatiLai,  VHW  pnnci|M-a.  flOO  ina- 

II  iiiin^  I'^OOhrin^  velitea,  v%'ho  wore  dis- 

I  illy  nmonif  \\w  throe  linea.     When  the 

ili^l   l?Ol>,  the  numbera  of  tho  hnstati, 

<  >l  vrlili'N  \M*rt*  increased  in  proporliun, 

iiM'i    111  trinrii  iilwiiy»  remalnintj;  the  same 

The  hiuiiiti,  prnu-ip**(i,  and  Inarii  weresub- 

'  ■'  )i  Into  10  mamfniti  uronliHea,  and  in  each 

,,  'm  10  wuro  two  ctnlurioHf*,  two  optionee, 

■  >fiTi:  hi'nrii,  when  tho  Icj^ion  consisted 

Ml  i<i\i\K  M  iitt4iiipnUiHo(thohaataliorofthoprincipe& 

vuMtttI  lu.iiiiiin  I'M  iiinn,  tneludtng  officers,  and  a 

...  'ituii  in  all  cases  GO  men  only. 

iriit  |N'i'iod.  probnhly  during  the 

iiitiiily  before  the  lime  of  Caesar, 

II  '*[  lUAtMhitlilng  an  anny  in  three  lines 

v«  I   tuid  the  terms  hnsiati^  principea,  and 

ti  kUt  diauve,     Tho  lej^iun.  aa  explained 

I  ,    |t   104,  wna  now  divided  into  10  co- 

\  t  into  three  manipuli,  and  each 

u  \.t  (rnturur,  the  manlpiiliis  thus 

^  lit  uf  tho  whole.     U  oug:ht  to  tie 

I  loeua  otauiciia  on  thia  subject 

i.'i.iiuin  by  Aulua  Gelliua  from 

t  '•     This  Cinciua  is  gener* 

■1  tinn  person  aa  Cioetus  Ali* 

i<<  a  this  is  manifestly  impos- 

■  il  during  the  second  Piinir 

u  .. ,.,'  iliiuri»hed  full  tJAy  years 

1 .  :  ta  ttiiy  aunh  arranKCmenl  of  the 
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4.  We  may  infer  that  manipulus  maintained  w 

last-mcutloned  sJKnifieation  under  the  nirt  eni|Mt 
ors  from  Tacitus,*  where  (iermanicus,  when  hinu 
guing  the  mutinous  lemons  "  AdMi*tentem  amtunm 
qma  pcrmtxta  vidchatur,  discedert  in  mamfmioM pi^. 
.  .  .  rexiltn  prafem,  ul  id  itaUem  disccrnrrel  mkaia' 
hut  in  Ann.,  xiv.,  58,  the  Word  is  appliod  OBff 
loosely  to  a  detachment  of  BO  men.  who  wutAK 
spatched  under  the  command  of  a  centurion  to  Ail 
for  the  purpose  of  pnltinjf  Plautus  to  death. 

5.  Vegeliiw'  (A.D.  375)  employ*  rnanipulut  a»  v 
antiquated  term,  equivalent  to  etmfuffcmtHm,  latb- 
eating  a  company  of  10  soldicra  who  mraaed  tx 
gelher  in  the  same  tent. 

Isidorus'  defines  a  mnnipuUia  to  be  a  H**-'*  •■'?'" 
soldiers,  which  will  apply  to  the  periu-i 
legion  contained  6000  men.     See.  on  th- 
this  subject,  Le  Deau,  Mimoire  du  Manipit  H  *** 
parttcx  in  tho  Mimoires  de  VAcademte  dr*  In/ffrp- 
tiant,  &c.,  I.  xxxii.,  p.  379.     The  vicw^ 
of  this  wriler  are  for  from  heinjj  unifnrr! 

MA'NSIO  (ffrofl/iof),  a  post-atalion  ai  li..  ^'.^  v, 
a  day's  journey. 

The  great  roads,  which  were  onnstrocted  fint  by 
the  kings  of  Persia  and  afterward  by  the  Romim 
were  provided,  at  intervals  corresponding  to  Un 
length  of  a  day's  journey,  with  establishmi-nu  rf 
tho  same  kind  with  the  khans  or  caravanMim 
which  arc  still  found  in  Die  East.  Tliere  were  III 
such  stDLions  on  the  ro,td  from  Snrdca  to  Sua.* 
their  average  distance  from  one  anuiht^r  being  some- 
thing less  than  20  English  miles.  The  khan,  frwl- 
ed  at  the  station  for  the  accommodation  of  iii»ri- 
lors,  is  called  by  Herodotus  KaraJ.voic  and  «arcvi#. 
y^.  To  stop  for  tlie  night  was  KaTaXvetv.^  As  \if 
ancient  roads  made  by  the  king«  of  Persia  ere  §tiQ 
followed  to  a  considerable  extent.'  so  also  iheiri 
reason  to  believe  that  the  modem  khan,  which  1>> 
square  building  enclosing  a  large  open  coort,  sw- 
rounded  by  balconies  with  a  series  of  doors  entrriitj 
into  plain,  unfuniished  apartments,  and  havjnfi 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  court.  Ims  been  copni 
by  uninlcrnipted  custom  from  the  Persic  KOTh).tyrn, 
and  that,  whether  on  occasion  of  the  amv,-il  uf  »r- 
mica  or  of  caravana,  they  have  also  served  to  aff"!* 
a  shelter  during  the  night  both  to  man  and  betil 

The  Latin  term  tTtansio  is  derived  from  nuMi't, 
si^ifying  to  pass  the  night  at  a  place  in  travdliilf 
On  the  great  Roman  roads  the  mansionc-s  were  * 
the  same  distance  from  one  another  aa  or  ■'r--' "' 
the  Persian  empire.     They  were  origin 
coitray  being  probably  mere  places  of  en. 
formed  by  making  earthen  intrench iiirnts.     hpf> 
e(?ss  of  time  they  included  not  only  bamicks  oA 
magazines  of  provisions  {hyrrett)  for  the  troopa,!* 
commodious  buildings  adapted  for  the  receptKndf 
travellers  of  all  ranks,  and  even  of  the  enipsW 
himself,  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  vuit  tb«» 
At  these  stations  tho  cisiarii  kept  gigs  for  hire  lad 
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MANTICHORA. 


MANUMISSIO. 


eoDtejing  govemniient  dMpalchcs.     ( Vid.  Ciai- 
911.)    Tli«  niutrio  was  undtT  tlie  euperinlcudenc^ 
bf  an  officer  called  mansionanus. 
I     Beaddes  the  post  suiiuus  at  the  end  of  each  day'a 
loorney,  there  w(>re  on  the  Uoinan  mditarj  ways 
Mhers  at  cotivenit-m  intervals,  which  were  used 
tnerely  to  change  horses  or  to  take  refreshment, 
and  which  were  called  mutatione*  (tiAXaya/),    There 
were  A>ur  or  five  mutationca  to  one  juansio.    The 
£iiirrtu-iujn  a  Buidigala  IfienuaUm  uspie,  which  is 
trtKid-book  drawn  up  about  the  time  of  Con&tan- 
-rilions  m  order  the  mansionea  from  Bor- 
t  Jerusalem,  with  the  intervening  mutaiiones^ 
j,i  ■  r  inure  considerable  places,  which  are  call- 

R(i  '^«,  pict,  or  easulla.     The  number  of 

yk^L  f )  or  of  mdes  between  one  place  and 

atkitUtf  1  ts  a\bo  set  down. 

AIANTE'LE  (;(;tip«^aitr^i*,  jj^tipeir/ia/Eioi'),  a  nap- 
kin. Ttto  circumstance  that  forks  were  not  invent- 
ed m  ancient  times,  gave  occasioa  to  the  use  of 
BHpkms  at  meals  to  wipe  the  lingers  ;^  also,  when 
the  meal  was  fminhcd,  and  even  before  it  cummen- 
oed,  an  apparatus  was  carried  round  for  wa^^hing 
tiie  ha.nds.    A  basin,  called  in  Latin  mailurium,* 

m  Greek  X^P^'i"*  X'P^^^*'f  ^^  ;(;*■( prfvtrrT/>ov  {vid. 

iKXvm),  was  held  under  the  hands  to  receive  the 
which  was  poured  upon  tlicm  out  of  a  ewer 
Cut).  Thus  Homer  describes  the  practice, 
according  to  the  account  of  a  recent  traveller, 
itmucs  unchanged  in  the  countries  to  which 
{description  referred."  'J'he  boy  or  slave  who 
out  the  water  also  held  the  napkin  or  towel 
'wiping  the  hands  dry.  The  word  mappa,  said 
U)  b«^  uf  Carthaginian  origin/  denoted  a  fimnller 
kind  of  napkin,  or  a  hanokerciiief,  wtiich  the  quests 
carried  with  them  to  table.'  Tlie  manlele.  as  it 
larger  than  the  mappa,  was  gometime»  used  as 
-cloth. •  {Vid.  CcEMA,  p.  275.)  An  anecdote 
irved  of  Lucilius  the  satirist,  stating  that, 
he  had  been  diuinuj  with  I^aMius,  he  ran  after 
ta  sport  wiilva  twisted  napkin  or  handkerchief, 
to  s^'ikc  him  {cbforta  mappa^). 

napkins  thus  used  at  table  were  commonly 
^coarse  unbleached  linen  (ufioXivi^*)  Some- 
^wevcr,  they  were  of  fine  linen  {iKTfiififtara 
Hv^ovv^Q*).  Sometimes  Uiey  were  wool- 
a  soil  and  even  nap  {lonsts  mantelia  vii- 
lliose  made  of  AaaESTiia  must  have  been 
Tvii-  Unmans,  in  the  lime  {)f  the  emperors, 
.kins  embroidered  or  mlerwuven  with 
.1'  traveller  already  quoted  informs  us 
It  Lhi»  luxury  still  continues  in  the  East.  Nap- 
kin* were  also  worn  by  women  as  a  hradilrcfla,  in 
w\\tch  case  they  were  of  fine  materials  and  pay 
cokmrs."  These  were  no  doubt  put  cm  in  a  variety 
of  elegant  ways,  resemhlinjj  those  which  are  in  use 
among  tlie  females  of  Italy.  Greece,  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor ai  the  present  day. 

•VLVNTIGHORA  (ftavrixf^p^ii,  or,  as  some  read 

it  iMTvrr^^opnf).  "an  animal  hriclly  noticed  hy  Aris- 

.  .  I  Ctcsias.     GesTier  concUides  that  it  was 

•  na.  or  nearly  allioil  to  it.     Seliiieidcr  in- 

W  the  opinion  that  it  was  stinm  species  of 

Heeren  contends  that  lUo  drscriplion 

is  taken  from  one  vf  I  he  monstrous  lii;- 

limala  on  the  luins  of  Peraepulis,"'     The 

is  said  to  have  had  the  face  and  ears  of 

being,  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  tail  of  a 

,lcrmmating  like  a  scorpion's.    Its  cry  re- 
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scmbled  tho  blended  notea  of  a  pipe  and  tmn 
pet  * 

•.MANTIS  (MovTic).  The  fiairif  of  Theocritoa, 
according  to  Adams,  was  most  probably  the  Ctcada; 
and  the  same  authority  considers  it  doublful  if  the 
term  ever  stands  for  the  Cancer  vuinttt,  I*.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  insects,  the  lar* 
geal  of  which  is  the  M.  pncaria,  or  Camel-crick- 
et.' "Another  amusing  insect," observes  Dodwcll, 
"which  is  not  uncomtnun  in  wann  climulea,  is  Ihfl 
yfantig;  it  is  called  la  mvrte  by  the  Italians,  ami 
baJon  marcharU  and  pne  dtcii  by  the  French.  There 
are  various  kinds  uf  thrm  The  iiiosi  cnmmun  and 
the  most  beautiful  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  with 
long  wings,  which  they  fold  up  in  several  plaits. 
They  are,  in  general,  alwut  three  inches  in  length, 
with  long  legs  and  claws,  which  they  use  with 
great  dexterity  in  «:izing  their  prey.  This  consists 
of  any  kind  of  insect  which  they  can  master.  I 
have  seen  them  catch  wasps  and  bees.  If,  when 
they  are  in  possession  of  their  prey,  any  otlicr  in- 
sect settles  within  their  reach,  they  first  stick  the 
former  on  some  sharp  spikes  with  which  their  legs 
are  provided,  and  then  catch  the  other.'* 

MANT'ICE  ifittvuKtiy     (Kii  Divinatio.) 

MANU'BLC.     (Vid  Spolia) 

MA.\1JLE.A''1'U.S.     ( V,d.  Chiridota  ) 

MANUM,  CONVENTIO  IN.  (Virf.  ILibbuob, 
Roman.) 

MANUMI'SSIO  was  the  form  by  which  slave* 
and  persons  in  mancipii  causa  were  released  from 
those  ctindiiions  rcspeeiively. 

There  were  three  modes  of  eflec!  ng  a  jusia  el  I©- 
gitima  manumissio.  namely,  vindicla.  census,  and 
teslainenlum,  which  are  enumerated  l)Olb  by  Gains 
and  Dlpinn*  as  existing  in  their  time.*  (5f  these 
the  niauumi!<sio  by  vmuicta  is  probably  the  oldest, 
and,  perhaps,  was  once  the  only  mode  of  manumis- 
sion, U  is  menlionvd  by  I.ivy  as  in  use  at  an  early 
period.'  and,  indeed,  he  slates  that  some  persons 
refer  the  origin  of  the  vindictaiothc  event  there  re- 
lated, and  derive  its  name  from  Vmdicjus ;  the  lat- 
ter part,  at  least,  of  the  supposition  is  of  no  value. 

The  ceremony  of  the  manumissio  by  the  rindicta 
was  as  follows :  The  master  brought  his  slave  be- 
fore the  magistratus.  and  slated  the  grounds  (tauta) 
of  the  intended  numuinission.  The  lictor  of  the 
magistratus  laid  a  rod  (  fratuca)  on  the  head  of  the 
slave,  acenni|ianinil  with  certain  formal  words,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  was  a  free  man  ex  jure 
Qnihtium.  thai  \9.  *' rindira-rit  in  Uberldlrm.^*  The 
master  in  the  mean  lime  ht^ld  tlie  slave,  and  a/ler 
he  he'  nronounced  the  words  "  hum:  hamtnem  h'U- 
rxim  Tofo,"  he  turned  him  round  {momento  turbtnit 
ezu  Marcus  JJama*)  anil  let  htm  go  {rtntsU  c  mtinu), 
whencp  the  general  name  of  the  act  of  manumis- 
sion. The  magistriitus  then  declared  him  to  be 
free,  in  referenee  to  which  Cicero'  seems  to  nse  the 
word  "  addicere."  The  word  vmdicta  itself,  which 
is  properly  ttie  res  xinAxcata,  is  used  for  fesluca  by 
Horace/*     Fhiulus'  uses  fesluca 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  inanu- 
missto  was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  llw  in  jure 
vmdicationes,'*  and  ihat  the  lictor  in  the  case  of 
manumission  represented  tlie  opposite  claimant  in 
the  vindicatio.'* 

As  for  the  explanation  of  the  word  vindicta,  eev 
Vi.vDici.«  and  Viiojicatio. 
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MANUMISSIO. 


MANUMTSSHJ. 


Tlic  manuinisaio  by  Die  census  is  thus  briefly  ile- 
•crihed  by  UlpiJin  :  '*  Slnvca  wpTe  fonmrrly  iiumu- 
miited  by  census,  when  at  tlie  hmtnil  ri'iiBUg  (/m- 
Iro/i  frnjiu)at  Kome  ihry  g:ivc  in  llicir  renmi»(»*»ine 
read  tiomen  inatend  of  cen&us)  at  the  bidding  uf  their 
niiwlera  "  Persons  in  manripio  might  til»o  obtain 
Iht'ir  inanuniiBsiun  in  this  uay.* 

In  the  abtjcnce  of  dtrisive  lc-5tiinony  as  to  the 
origin  of  tbcijc  two  modrs  of  nmiKiitiiasio,  fnodem 
wnters  indulge  lbein!*t.>Ivfs  in  a  vari»'iy  of  ronjec- 
Inrcs.  It  ni.iy  be  true  Ibjit  originally  the  matiiiniis- 
ciun  by  vindicta  only  savu  Hbertas  and  nul  civiias  ; 
but  this  opinion  i»  not  probable.  It  may  ea&ily  be 
allowed,  tliat  in  tlie  earliest  period  the  civitas  could 
only  he  eoiiforred  hy  the  sovcreijjn  imwcr,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  ctrcctu.il  manumi!5sion 
•Xrrpt  tiy  tbo  same  power.  But  the  fomi  of  the  | 
Tindiela  Jtsi-lf  »up|io&e»,  not  that  the  p<!r8oii  mniin- 
mitted  WU3  a  slave,  tint  ttut  he  was  u  ftw  |M.'rsoii, ' 
against  whnae  freedom  hia  master  made  a  clahn. 
The  proccedinK  before  tlie  magrstralus  was  in  fonn 
An  aMiierlion  of  the  nlave'a  fr^f^dom  {mant4  atscrcre 
'tthtrdt  f.au»a'),  to  which  the  owner  made  no  dc- 
fiPiiee,  but  he  let  hiiu  go  a»  a  free  man  The  pro- 
er-ednig  then  rcftembles  the  in  jure  cessio.  and  was, 
in  fact,  a  tietilioii**  fuit,  in  which  freedom  (bhnfax) 
wa4  the  matter  in  i»aue  It  folluwcd  as  a  coriae- 
qucnce  of  the  fictjttn,  that  when  the  magiatrntiis  pro- 
nounced in  favour  uf  freedom  ex  jure  Quiriliuin, 
there  could  be  no  (Impute  alKiut  the  civitaB. 

In  the  case  of  the  cenHiis  tho  slave  was  rrgisl er- 
as a  citizen  with  l)i»  master's  conaent.  The  as 
sumption  that  thevindicta  inu»t  have  ori;{inalty  pre- 
ceded the  census,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  at 
tU,  is  in(;onsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  prooeed- 
jng,  which  was  a  regiatratti'n  of  the  slave,  witli  hia 
Riatiier'H  consent,  as  a  citizen.  A  (tut.>lton  micht 
arme  whether  he  should  he  coit»ulered  free  imnic- 
diately  on  being  entered  on  the  centHini'  ndl,  or  nut 
until  the  lustntm  waa  celebrated  ;'  and  Ibis  was  a 
matter  n(  some  importance,  for  his  ac^juisitions 
were  only  his  own  from  the  timo  when  lie  became 
a  free  man. 

'I'he  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  confirmed  freedom 
which  was  given  by  will  {Ujitttmeutum).  Freedom 
{UUrtttn)  might  be  j^iveii  either  dirrrUi^  that  is,  aa  a 
legacy,  or  by  way  of  ri(leieornnu»suni.  The  «lave 
who  was  made  free  direciu  was  railed  on'inua  li- 
bertus  (or  hnrcmua,  as  in  I'Ip.,  Fr«g.)t  for  the  same 
rvast^to,  perhu)w,  that  certain  senators  wer«  called 
orcini  *  He  who  received  hiy  libcrlas  by  way  of 
lideicommissum  wna  not  the  liberius  of  the  teeta- 
tor,  but  of  the  (wrwtn  who  was  Tcqueslcd  to  manu- 
mit him  [tnanumitsor)  :  if  the  hcrea  who  was  re- 
quested to  manumit  rofuset],  he  nn^ht  tie  compelled 
to  manumit  on  application  being  made  tn  the  prnpt>r 
authority.  ljlH*rtaa  might  be  ^'iven  hy  fidejcum- 
Oiissum  to  a  ftlave  of  tho  leslalor,  of  his  heres,  or 
of  his  legatee,  and  also  to  the  slave  of  any  other 
person  {ulranfu*).  In  case  of  lihertas  bemji;  thus 
eiven  to  ihe  slave  of  any  other  per&on,  the  fiifl  of 
iibertas  was  extinguished  if  the  owner  would  not 
aell  the  slave  at  a  fair  |>ricc.  A  slave  who  was 
made  cDiidttionally  free  by  testament,  was  called 
etain  Idwrr.  and  he  was  the  slave  of  the  herra  until 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  If  a  Htalu  liber  was 
»*.)Id  by  the  hercfi,  or  if  tho  ownership  of  him  was 
acipiirvrd  by  uxucapmn,  be  had  still  the  benefit  of  the 
condition  :  this  ptovimon  was  contained  in  the  Jaw 
of  the  Twelve  TuIiIoh  If  a  slave  was  made  free 
and  heres  by  the  le«ialor*»  will,  on  the  death  of  the 
testator  lie  became  both  free  and  heres,  whether  he 
wished  it  or  not.  (  Vid.  Hek».) 
The  lex  JEXvn  Senlia  laid  Tarioua  rcatrlcUons  on 
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manumieaion.     Among  otln  i  " 

a  Hiave  unihT  (birly  U'tirsoi 

a  Koiuan  eiuzen  by  nKnt""ii 

ot  manumission  wrn- 

consdiuDi,  and  the  c*   ' 

fccrved.     This  oonsiluiiu  at  Uuine  Luiibtalcd 

senators  and  five  etiuiten.  alt  pubercs;  and. 

provinces  of  twenty  reeupera lores,  who  w< 

man  ciiiaenH,     If  an  inaolvmt  master 

by  testament  a  slave  under  thirl>  *■  '■'-   "'1 

niime  lime  made  him  hm  here5.  i 

ply.     This  lex  lUso  annulled  all  ni; - 

for  the  purpose  of  cheat  ini^crfxlitors  and  di^n 

patrons  of  their  rights.     The  ceremony  of  uj 

ting  slaves  alMve  thirty  years  of  ago  had 

very  simple  in.  the  time  of  Gaina  .'  Jl  niJ| 

itie  pulilJc  road  (in  iranxitti),  as  w)i'" 

prm-onsul  was  gfiiny  tn  the  hfilh  ' 

fact,  it  was  nut  the  place  which  il> '  t| 

lidity  of  Hurh  an  act,  but  it  was  the  eit<»at 

its  being  done  Iwforc  a  competent  auihorWy  t^ 

it  eouhl  lake  place  before  mun  - 

who  had  the  legis  aeliu.     I'hc  1:  r  |«J 

sight  of  the  real  groundwork  of  ii»  •> 

wl^tever  clianircM  might  Ik;  made  m 

Tlie  lex  .'Eiia  Seiilia  al^i  prevent. ■<!  p 

twenty  years  of  ago  fnnii  manirr 

crpt  by  the  vindicta.  and  with  ih< 

consilium.     (V'irf.  jflu»  Srsri*  ) 

The  lex  rurin  or  Fusia  Camnia  fixed  limits  Ul 
number  of  slaves  wlio  eouhl  he  mnnuin 
The  numticr  allowed  was  a  half,  ori 
fourth,  and  one  fifth  of  the  whole  num 
testator  poasesscd.  according  to  a  scaUr  tai 
lex.     As  ita  pnfvisions  only  applied  to  mn 
a  man  had  morrx  than  two  -i 
slave  or  of  two  slaves  was.  li 

It  also  provided  that  the  >uivr-  ni  «j n 

was  given  ahonid  be  named.      Tlus  lex 
plied  to  manumission  hy  testament      It 
about  A  1).  7.  and  several  senatus  ennai 
made  to  prevent  evasions  of  ».•    lliw  \i0 ' 
(icalcd  by  Justinian.* 

A  form  of  manumission  "inter  amicoa"  i« 
to  by  LiatuM      TJuh  was,  in  i :  ' 
sion,  but  it  wa8.a  mere  e%j 
wish,  wbieh  would  havy  bti  .- 
sence  of  all  positive  law.      Thi^  '< 

inviting  tho  slave  to  tiit>le,  wriln 
in  any  other  less  formal  way      If  ti 

ginally  such  a  gift  of  freedom  c- 
to  which  there  can  1m?  no  doubt,  ar   ii  vn.'^  ni 
frecthiin  ;  btit  ultunatcly  the  prn-tor  t<»ok 
who  had  liecn  made  frci;  in  this  iiianner  Ul 
proleciion,  and  the  lex  Junia  Nurbami  gny^t  thcoil 
status  called  Uilinilas. 

A  manumissm  aaerorum  < 
tionc<l  as  a  kind  of  manuun 
saerormn  causa  point  rather  to 
maraimiHition  :  the  lorm  might  b'  f4 

Utside.4  the  due  obAcrvance  ui 
was  nece*8ary,  in  order  to  etrert 
mission,  that  iho  manunilsfior  ab'  d 

ritarian  ownership  uf  ihe  slave.     It  Ui< 
merely  m  tHmts,  he  only  beeamo  a  Ijitinus 
umibslon      A  woman  in  lulela,  and  a  piipitli 
pilla.  could  not  manumit      ll  wvrr. il  f»er»< 
joint  owners  (*«ii)  of  a  Rlave.rtii"'  ""*■  .ii  h,^i 
umitt*Hl  the  slave  in  such  fomi  u/^ 
ed  complete  manumi&siun  if  the 
sole  pru|N;rly  of  the  maiiumiv>oi , 
tost  Ills  share  in  the  slave,  which  . 
er  joint  owner  or  joint  uwuera.     jij.^tiiii.in 

I.  ((..90.)— 9.  (3ii»l..  Dpta*.,  40.— l:•lui^  l,  «»>- 
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rnly  onn  joint  owner  was  willing  to  mannmit 

,  thr  otlic^r  nnQlil  be  compelled  to  manumit 

Ving  thf  pncc  fixed  by  law  for  their  shares. 

erson  had  the  iisiml'nictiia  and  another  the 

o(  a  slave,  and  the  slave  was  manumitted 

Bvho  had  the  property,  he  did  not  become 

Hf  usuafructus  had  expired:  in  the  mean 

weTCT,  he  had  no  legal  owner  {domtmu). 

ee  of  mantiinissian  established  the  relation 

ICJ8  and  libertus  between  the  manuniissur 

finumitted.     When  manumitted  by  a  citi- 

tsertus  took  the  prffinouien  and  the  gentile 

tie  mannniissor,  anil  became,  in  a  sense,  a 

tf"  the  gens  of  his  patron.    To  these  two 

added  some  other  name  as  a  cognomen, 

Pfl  name  by  which  he  was  previously 
some  name  assumed  on  the  occasion  : 
d  the  names  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  P.  Teren- 
I  s%ui\  other  like  names.  If  he  was  manu- 
I  «.lic  state  as  a  serviis  pnblieus^  hr  renriv- 

^i.t.as  and  a  prwnomeii  and  gcriUle  nanie,  or 
tat  of  the  mngtslratiis  before  whom  lin  wns 
l^^<i,    The  relation  Ijetween  a  patrunusand 
k   Klatod  under  Patrokcs. 
rCime  when  Gaius  wrote,  ibc  peculiar  rights 
iTi    citizens  were  of  less  importance  than 
|%>een  under  llie  Republic?.     He  stales  that 
p  who  were  manumitteil  in  the  pfoper  Ibmi, 
ter  the  proper  legal  condiliuns,  became  com- 
an  citizens-     Hut  this  could  not  have  been 
earUest  ages.     The  hbcrti  of  the  plebeians, 
nee,  before  their  masters  obtamed  itio  ho- 
ld not  be  in  a  better  condition  than  iboac 
niimitted  them,  and  their  masters  had  nut 
complete  civUas.     Tho  want  of  ingenuitas 
ed  their  status :  but  this  continued  to  be 
even  under  the  Empire      (Vid.  Isoenci) 
the  year  B  C.  311,  the  lihertini  had  nol 
gnun,  but  in  that  year  the  censor  Appius 
gave  the  hbertini  a  p[aco  in  the  tribes,  and 
lime  the  hbertnii  bad  the  suflVagium  aOer 
duly  admitted  on  the  nensors'  ro!).'     In 
B.C.  304  they  were  placed  in  the  Iribiis 
and  not  allnwwl  to  perform  military  service. 
nsorehip  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  ii.C  ISO, 
placed  in  one  of  the  iribua  urbanec  deter- 
lol,"  or.  as  Cicero*  expresses  it,  the  father 
and  Gains  Sempronii  translierrcd  the  li- 
nmtu  atque  v^rtfo)  into  the  iriUus  urbane. 
cirtly,  by  a  law  of  .tmdius  Scannis,  about 
Ibcy  were  restored  ut  the  four  city  tribes, 
remained  their  curidiLian  to  the  end  of  the 
though  various  nlteinitta  wore  made  to 
a  bettor  sutfrngc. 
was  levied  on  m.imimission  by  a  lex  Man- 
357  :  it  consisted  of  ilie  twentieth  part  of 
of  Ihe  slave,  hence  called  vicesima.* 
S  FERHEA.     (Vid,  Hariuoo.) 
S  JNJE'CTiO  is  one  of  the  five  modi  or 
the  legis  actio  according  to  Gaius.'    It 
eflecl,  in  some  cases,  a  kind  of  execution. 
cati  manus  injectio  was  given  by  ilie  Twelve 
The  ptaintifr(<ir/or)  laid  hold  of  the  defend- 
fT  the  formal  words  "  Quod  tu  m\hi  judica- 
dnmnatus  es  Mesterlium  z  mtlta  quts  dulo  malti 
tt  M  earn  rem  et!o  hbi  sesUrttum  i  nnlii  jtidi- 
injicto."    The  defendant,  who  had  been 
ed  in  a  certain  sum,  had  thirty  days  allowed 
ike  payment  in.  and  afler  that  time  he  was 
,the  manus  injectio.   The  defendant  was  not 
to  make  any  resistance,  and  his  only  mode 
was  to  find  some  responsible  iK'rson  (rrn- 
woald  undertake  his  defence  (pro  eo  ie§t 
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■r^£)-  If  he  found  no  vindex,  the  phiintifTor  cietl* 
itor,  for  snch  the  judgment  really  made  him,  might 
carry  the  dei'endant  tip  Ins  house,  and  keep  him  in 
cnntinement  for  sixty  days,  during  which  lime  his 
name  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  were  procliiimed 
at  three  successive  ntindma:.  If  no  one  paid  the 
dehl,  ihe  defendant  might  be  put  lo  death  or  aotd^ 
According  lo  the  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the 
person  must  be  brought  before  the  prctor  (m;u-T), 
which,  of  course,  means  that  he  must  be  seiziij 
first  :  if,  when  brought  before  the  prrctor,  he  did  nol 
pay  Ihc  money  (m  judkaivm  tolrit)  or  find  a  vindex, 
he  might  be  carried  ofTand  put  in  chains,  apparent- 
ly without  the  formality  of  an  addiciin.  Thfj  lex 
Puhlilia,  evidently  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  allowed  ihe  manus  Injectio  in  the 
case  of  money  paid  by  a  sponsor,  it  the  s|>onsnr  was 
not  repaid  in  six  monttis.  The  lex  Furia  de  Spnnsu 
allowed  it  against  him  who  had  exacUd  from  a 
sponsor  more  than  liis  jii.*it  proportion  {nrilts  pars). 
These  and  other  leges  allowed  the  manus  mjectio 
jiro  judicalo,  becanse  in  ihe.ae  cases  the  claim  of  the 
plainlifT  was  equivalent  to  a  claim  of  a  res  judicata. 
Other  leges  granted  the  manus  injectio  pura,  thai 
is,  non  pni  judicato,  as  the  lex  Furia  Tesiamentaria 
and  the  Marcia  adversus  feneratores  But  in  these 
cases  the  defendant  might  withdraw  himself  from 
the  manus  injectio  {manum  *:6i  depfllcrt),  and  de- 
fend hia  cause ;  but  it  would  appear  tlmt  he  could 
only  relieve  himself  from  this  seizure  by  actually 
unilertnking  to  defend  himself  by  legal  means.  Ao- 
eordingly.  if  we  follow  the  analogy  of  the  old  law, 
it  was  in  ihese  cases  an  execution  if  the  defendant 
chose  to  let  it  be  so  ;  if  be  did  nut,  it  was  Die  same 
as  serving  him  with  process  lo  appear  hefore  Ihe 
pra*tor.  A  lex,  the  name  of  which  is  obliterated  in 
Gaius,  allowed  the  person  seized  to  defend  his  own 
cause  except  in  the  case  of  a  "  judicatus."  and  "  u 
pro  (/uo  dcpcnjvm  est;"  and,  consequently,  m  the 
two  latter  cn.sea.  even  after  the  passing  of  this  lex. 
a  man  was  bound  to  find  a  vinde.t.  This  continued 
the  practice  so  long  as  the  legts  actiones  were  in 
use ;  "  whence,"  says  Gains,'  '*  in  our  time,  a  man 
*  rum  qun  judicati  drpmntre  agitur'  is  compelled  lo 
give  security  'judicatum  xofet.'  "  From  this  we 
mav  conclude  that  the  vindex  in  the  old  lime  wav 
liable  to  pay.  if  he  could  find  no  good  defence  to  the 
pla]ntirt''8  claim;  lor,  as  the  vuidex  coidd  "lege 
agere."  though  the  defendani  euuld  not.  we  must 
assume  thai  be  might  show,  if  ho  could,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  ground  of  eomplaini  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  had  been  paid  ;  and  thai,  if  he  had 
no  fratit\  defence,  he  musl  pay  the  dehl  himself. 

MAPPA,     (Vid  Mavtklk.) 

•MAR'ATHUI'M  (ftapaH[}ov),  the  Fennel,  orpine- 
thum  ffrmentum.  Thus  Apuleius  remarks,  "  Gneci 
Marathran,  Latini  Ftxnicuhtm  vocanl."' 

♦MAHGAKITA  {tiapyapi-nic.  fiupyapos,  &«.),  the 
Pearl.  "The  fullest  account  of  Pearls  contained 
in  any  Greek  author  is  to  be  found  in  .Clian.*  The 
Indian  f)earl-fisli  of  which  he  speaks  is,  no  doubt, 
the  AricutfL  MaraiiritiUra..  Tlic  shell  wlii(;b  produces 
the  finest  pilaris  in  Britain  is  the.il/ya  i^far^aritifcra, 
h  ,  now  called  Afajemotion  Marsarittfrmm  "  "  Th* 
Pearl,"  obsenes  Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  in  great  ea- 
te-cm  among  the  ancients  even  as  early  as  the  lime 
of  Job,  By  the  Rnmans  it  was  allowed  the  second 
rank  among  jewels.  Pearls  are  produced  in  many 
kimls  of  stiell  fish,  but  Ihe  finest,  and  what  are  prop- 
erly the  genuine  Pearl,  are  bred  in  the  Concha  Mar^ 
^arilifera  pUrisque^  Bcrberi  anlt^uia  Tndi»  dicta* 
Theophrristus  seems  to  have  been  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  Pearl,  and  doubt- 
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M  beiBf  tluB   Ter7 
O-w-tV  r»«pH  areftMudm:  l» 

Tn  r»  iiiMil  !■  -Mi\  t]  ii  f"in1  -  •'Tte 
«•  •Tyaute  ippMts  tote  ofite  hk^tm 
HitotiifT.  ta  1^  ap^ran  «s  ttet  frooi  tins 
ilNt  9HMM  ofite  i;«t  te*«  wnfhc 
4  «C«v«aBm  viihiMR  mifmmoa. 
t »  ••  paita  of  iteir  teM^  ud 
&«.  Tbe 
ftr 


•*  «^^  ii  fan    11m  pwri 
•^  Wt  te  kk*  our  eaoBWHi  owsmIs.  wkidi, 

9i  Ift*  ytnjigiiw  (HMBtuy  tkM  haT*  been  |  of  its  application.'    Piato,  tiio,  may  be  q 
«  «•  AMt  jPMn,  ^  BM  ippear  to  wdBhi  I  pnire  bow  general  was  ihiA  feeling  ;  fur.  a 


the  purpose*  of  prcveniing  ihc  extinction  of  btft^i 
tly,  the  8parlan  king  Anaxandndos  wa^f  nJlvvvA^ 
cohabit  wiUi  two  vives.  for  wliom  he 
•eparate  eslab)is!iiDents :  a  caae  of  bigamy 
u  HortKlotus^  obsivreflL.  was  md  at  ail  ct 
with  Spartan,  nor,  indeed,  witli  Hellenic 
Thus  the  heroca  of  Homer  appear  nt\ 
bad  moie  than  one  Kovpiiiij  aAcx<K,*  tl 
are  freqiicnlly  rppres«nl4?d  as  livioji  ii* 
with  one  or  more  ira^JUsai.     Solon  also 
liave  viewed  marnage  as  a  matter  in  « 
state  had  a  right  to  interfere,  for  wc  are 
hia  laws  allowed  of  a  >/ki^9  uyoftiav,  tt 
regulation  seems  to  have  grown  obsolete 
tunes ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  iD&tauce  n 


wnU^i 


•«; 


Tte  «n  of  foKwg 

itlivte  kafimm  m  tte  fm 
HI  an  10  «te  tetebSuoCa  of 
9«^  myn  $n  veki  ty  the 
wte  ibattfbt  thai  «imu»- 
mIv  Boticv.  Tte  IwImbs 
lb«y  lt«A  wadm-d  it  calm. 
«Nl  VMte|B  iliiWM.  V  fWMibt  oil  «|R)a  It.  They 
4A«tt  tiliNRl  lb*  Mk  ^9  ••«■•  «f  aone  hut  to  opea 
iMnMI^  m4  tei«^  |iieft«4  litett  «kh  A  akii^ 

CtaM  testoWMM^  i«e«T«4  tU  bvMT  th«t  lowid 
m  tkHm  m  «n*lt  bufcM  «■<•  to  la  k<o»  vraaoC  !■ 

VMMWln  «« Ite  ««^|M«»  ••  WM  a*  ••  tiM 

nkJm  m  MJJUBS  (^^  «  ^^)  <HciQpek^ 

WiMl  l»  INitt\*  a»i  Armai^*  eoMtaiaed  t  eeiy- 
|K  Milll  vatea  INi^yi  WiMtafm»  a  mndi 
mt^  wwnMii  «i  tW  auM  MMt^  coatMBiac  10 
tat  Mj^»4Tl|aMa.« 

\>taMi»  **  tte  ««ra  JfcrMb  atMU  be 

•f  <aitab>H  of  lime 

Mwntehi  W^H^^i  bill  tte  te««r«a 

te  «ww«to  b»  all  stoMa  awceiitibi*  or 

•b.**    ite  aawl  gwbfbwBftt  aftte  ith|iiw 

^««  «te  l*w«Mk  IV«*obcwi  Cteaa,  sad 

iNn^Vfc.^  vt  aaae«a«ilat«bkibtaMalitteaa«tnl 

b(^«jb* 

^v^M   vlj*:  ,rif«VtK>  {PmtX    Tte  aaeient 
^Jvn,^  Ubv  nfaUott  of  mar- 
.uwnj^^  ol  (intafie.  but  aUu  of 
^vMtr<<M  >*wwt¥Sl     TbM  vas  |Ktrticularly 
..  '<|kftn«k  wtew  Ite  «ttbku\li nation  of  pri- 
•  '^iteffriMte  19  the  Toal  or  supposed 
.<  «MM  VM  ittMgly  oxempl)lic<l  in 
.^  tbto  abl^^tei.     Ki>r  instance,  by 
•u^iM^  tmbnl  pntceetlings  might 
^hoae  vte  ■bmed  too  lafe  (ypaf^rj 
-.f>^  naKo-^ttftiim),  ns  Wrll 
",.>t  marry  at  ull  (»mi?j3 
»»***  iTftuaiMJOs  were  fonndnl  im  ihc 
'  ^rtBei|ita  that  it  was  the  duty 
r^iMi  up  a  strong  and  hoalthy 
'iildnrn  to  the  stale  '    So  en- 
Spartans  ctmsiiler  the  Tfcro- 
w  of  children,  hs  the  main 
M.I  an  object  which  the  stale 
-.Iittl  whenever  a  woman  had 
'  imshand,  she  was  not  only 
>>  .1  !)v  the  laws  to  cohabit 
ttsme  principle,  and  for 
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to  hia  laws,*  any  one  who  did  not  inarry  t^ 
waa  thirty-five  was  punishable  not  only  w 
but  abo  with  pocimiaiy  pfnollies  ;  and  he  c — _»^ 
states  that,  iti  chu<jsmg  a  wife,  ever>  one  «^c=v^ 
oonsult  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  ma  ib  « 
ure.* 

But,  independent  of  any  public  consid«^ 
there  were  also  private  or  personal  maocs 
bar  10  the  anricnts}  which  made  marnage  a  w 
tioa     Platu*  mcnliontt  one  of  these,  vtz..  tte 
incambent^upim  ever)-  individual  tu  prnvnl 
oonlinuaace  of  represent ttves  to  su<  < 
nunisters  of  tbe  Divinity  (r^  Oe^  • 

wapcAUovat).     Another  was  tli.  ' 

bgr  almoat  every  one,  nut  murely  to  [h  i 

OWB  naae,  but  also  to  prevent  his  -  l^ 
itmniatr.  and  hta  name  bein^  cut  uO*" 
0i^mauet  rove  o^rripui-  avTdtf  ouoif),  ^u- 
•ome  one  who  might  make  the  customary 
at  his  gn»TC  {a'/.?.'  icrat  r/f  noi  o  Ivaytur 
are  tuid  that,   uitb  ibis  view,  childless 
sometimes  adopted  children. 

The  choice  of  a  wife  among  the  anci.    ' 
rarely  grounded  upon  alfcctiun,  and  .- 
eould  have  been  the  result  of  prevuma  a   ,  .. 
or  familiahly.    In  many  cases  a  iaiher 
his  Bon  a  bndc  whom  the  latter  had  never 
comprUrd  him  to  marry  for  the  sake  of 
his  extravagances.     Terence*  thus  ill 
practice: 

'•  Paler  prataitHB  ttorfa 
Mihi  ttpud  forum,  uxor  liht  ducindd  tsL,  i*i 

hodtc  tnquil :  para.'* 

In  Plautus'  a  son  promises  his  father  itiat  bt 
marry  in  these  words : 

'*  Ef*o  dueam,  pater:  eliam  *t  qvam  altam  pJd 
Representations  of  Ibis  son  mny  inder-d  be 
sidered  as  exaggerations,  but  there  must  hsTc 
scenes  in  real  life  to  which  tbey  in  some 
correspond.     Nor  was  the  consent  of  a 
match  proposed  for  her  generally  thought  n 
she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wjsbes  c 
rents,  and  receive  from  ihein.  it  might  he. 
ger  for  her  husband   and   lord.      Sophocli 
{icscribcs  the  lot  of  women  in  this  rrspeirt : 
wc  are  grown  up  (he  makes  a  female  say) 
driven  away  from  our  parents  and  |katenuil 
Kai  roOr',  hzti&uv  n-^fiovif  C«*'vV  /"o, 
XP'<-*v  iTTaivtiv,  Kai  doKttv  xoAuf  Ixtt 
So  also  in  Euripittcs,"  Hcrroione  deoUrea  t 
her  father's  business  to  provide  a  husband 
The  result  of  marriages  contracted  in  this 
would  naturally  be  a  want  of  confidence  and 
understanding  between  husband  and  wile 
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SiTiHplKiii'  jIltiHtritios  this  Willi  much 
■  '.Kiinol  [schomachus.  whoMkyaofhis 
ule  :  "  \Vhf!n  at  taat  she  was  man- 
.  ''/f ).  and  getting  tame,  so  thai    I 

ci>uttl  talk  will,  her,  I  asked  her,"  *Vc  ,  tSto.  By 
titer  .'Vttienian  i^ws,  a  citizen  was  not  allowed  to 
tnMrry  ^^'th  a  foieign  woman,  nor  conversfly,  under 
wery  sovere  penJliea  ;■  but  proxrinity  by  blood  {uy- 
^iff7-ei<x~^.  or  contdnRuinily  {<Tvyyiveia\  waa  nut,  with 
ponir-  low  exccpr.ions,  a  bar  l»  riiarriago  hi  any  part 
iif  <_r  i-e-*?«e ;  dire,  i  lineal  descent  was.*  'Hiusbrtiih- 
c;re  permitted  lo  marry  with  sisters  even,  if 
fiot  '^^o/i^i'ptoi,  or  born  from  the  same  mother,  as 
I  did  with  Elpiniui,  though  a  connexion  of 
*rt  ippears  to  have  been  looked  on  with  ah- 
<-«•  Fn  iKocarlipr  pcniMls  of  society,  indeed, 
I  «a5ily  coTtCcive  that  a  spirit  of  caste  or  fam- 
1  'le,  and  other  causea,  buch  as  the  difficulties 
MP  4ii«3  vay  of  social  intercourse,  wuuld  tend  to 
"iBf^*^  cnamoges  (requent  among  near  relatives  and 
-  xiona.'  At  Athens,  however,  in  the  ease  of 
•  T  dying  ioUvtate  and  without  male  children, 
■  K'iresa  had  no  choice  in  marriage;  she  was 
^H'^'Ued  by  law  to  marry  her  nearest  kinsman  not 
^'''i  ascending  hnc  ;  and  if  the  heiress  were  poor 
'  'o),  the  neareiil  unmarried  kinsman  eiUier  mar- 
ker or  portioned  her  suitably  to  her  rank. 
"'  were  oeveril  coheiresses,  ihcy  were 
>  married  to  their  kinsmen,  the  nearest 
u\K  iirst  choice.  (V'ld.  EricLCBt'e.)  The 
in  fact,  together  with  htr  iiilierilance,  seems 
belonged  to  the  kinsmen  of  the  family,  so 
early  timeu,  a  father  could  not  give  his 
(if  an  heiress)  in  marriage  without  their 
Uui  this  was  not  the  case  according  to 
Athenian  law,'  by  whicli  ii  i.ither  was 
hI  lo  dispose  of  his  diiughier  by  will  or 
,  juBt  as  widows  also  were  disposed  of 
re  by  the  wiU  of  their  husbands,  who  were 
Iheir  rightful  gurirdians  {Kvpiot)* 

practice  of  ntarr}'ing  in  tho  family 
),  e^>ccially  in  tho  case  of  hrnesses.  prevailed 
Sparta .  thus  Lconidas  married  the  heiress  of 
nes,  as  being  her  iiyxiartv^  cir  n«'xt  of  kin, 
Anaxand rides  his  own  sister's  daiighier.   More- 
if  a  father  had  not  dtiermined  himself  con- 
ing his  daughter,  it  was  decided  by  tho  king's 
irt  who  among  the  phvilegnd  persons  or  mem- 
■s  of  the  same  family  should  marry  (he  heiress? 
»Triking  resfinblancc  lo    the  Athenian  law  rc- 
'    ifpsses  is  also  found  in  the  Jpwish  code, 
III  A'«mA<r*,"and  exemplified  in  i2u/A." 
.;...Lt  li<making  among  the  ancients  was  not, 
default  of  any  legal  regul.iiions,  entirely  left  lo 
'  and  forethought  of  parents,  for  we  read  of 
who  made  a  profession  of  it,  and  who  were 
calletl    Trpoftv^tTTpiai    or    "^rpofivrjaTpidt^.^* 
profession,  however,  dues  nut  seem  to  have 
tbonght  very  honourable,  nur  to  have  been 
fn  repute,  as  Iteing  loo  nearly  connected  with, 
*ly  lobe  prostituted  Ig,  jrpooyoy/w." 
icular  days  and  seasons  of  the  year  were 
i  auspicKHis   and  favourable   for  marriage 
g  the  Greeks    Aristotle'*  speaks  of  the  winter 
y  as  being  so  considered,  and  at  Alliens  the 
VaftT}?iuv,  partly  <'orres|jondin(»  to  our  Janu- 
received  ils  name  from  marriages  being  fre- 
celehrated   in   it.     Ileaiod'*   recommends 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  : 


'Ev  Si  Ttrdpr^  M^  fiyrrrAK  ^f  oIkov  Axwrtv. 
but  whether  he  means  the  fourth  from  the  hegm. 
ning  or  end  of  the  month  is  doubtlUI.     Kunpides* 
speaks  as  if  the  time  of  the  full  moon  were  th-mght 
favourable. 


ItO 
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in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  expression  Stxoftff 
T-idcf  lorrepat^  or  the  full-moon  nighls  in  Piridar.* 
Thai  this  prepossession,  however,  was  not  general 
and  permancni.  appears  from  I*roclua,*  who  informs 
us  iliQt  the  Athenians  selected  for  marriages  the 
times  of  new  moon  (rif  irpof  mVerfov  tjfiipci),  >-  c^ 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  conjunction. 

There  was  also  some  dilferenee  of  opinion,  on 
which  It  is  not  wurlh  while  lo  dilate,  about  the 
proper  age  for  marrying ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
men  were  expected  lo  marry  between  30  and  36, 
and  women  about  20,  or  rather  before.' 

We  proceed  now  to  explain  the  usual  prelimina- 
riea  and  accompaniments  of  marriage  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  The  most  importanl  preliminary 
at  Athens  was  the  tyyvnaic  or  betrothal,  which  was, 
in  fact,  indispensable  to  the  complete  validity  of  a 
marriage  contract.  It  was  made  by  the  natural  or 
legal  guardian  (d  nvfuo^)  of  tite  bride  elect,  and  at- 
tended by  the  relatives  of  both  parties  as  wilneasfs 
The  law  of  Athens  ordaineil  that  all  children  liorn 
from  a  marriage  legally  contracted  in  this  respect 
should  be  }T^oio(,'  and  consequently,  if  sons,  tfjo- 
fioipai,  or  entitled  to  inherit  equally  or  in  gavelkind. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of  a  mar- 
riage without  espousals  would  lose  their  heritable 
rights,  which  depended  on  their  being  born  rff  oar/}; 
Koi  iyyvjjTijf  yi'vowoc  :  i.  e..  from  a  citizen  and  a 
legally  beirothwl  wife.  The  wife'a  dowry  waa  also 
sclllcd  at  the  espousals.* 

But  there  were  also  several  ceremonies  olwerved 
either  on  or  immediately  before  the  day  ol  marriage. 
The  first  of  these  were  the  rpoTtXita  yufiyv  or  npty- 
ywjucia,'  and  consisted  of  sacriltcea  or  oflcrings  ;.iade 
(o  xheGeoi  yoii^^iof,  or  divinities  who  presided  c^c? 
marriage.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  made  on  the  day  b<?fore  the  yufto^  or  marriage, 
but  there  is  a  passage  in  Euripides'  wliich  makes  it. 
probable  lliat  this  was  not  always  the  ease.  Th<" 
sacrificer  was  the  father  of  the  bride  elect; 
divinities  to  whom  the  offering  waa  made  were, 
cording  to  Pollux,'  Hera,  and  Artemis,  and  ihB^ 
Fates,  to  whom  the  brides  elect  then  dedicated  Uie 
a^apxai  of  their  hair.  According  lo  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus"  they  were  Zeus  and  Hera  uktia  {Juno  pronu- 
ba) ;  but  they  probably  varied  in  different  countries, 
and  were  sumoiimes  the  Owl  iyxufum  or  local  dei- 
ties. The  offerings  to  Artemis  were  probably  madej 
with  a  view  of  propitiating  her,  as  she  was  suppoeed 
to  be  averse  to  marriage.  ( Vid.  BaAvaomA,  p.  ITS.) 
We  may  also  ol»erve  that  Pollux  uses  jrpoynftna 
as  synonymous  with  npori^titt,  making  ytifin^  iden- 
tical with  re^rtf,  as  if  marriage  were  the  riXoc  or 
perfection  of  man's  being :  whence  riXtioi^  connect- 
ed with  or  presiding  over  marriage  or  a  married 
person,  and  Ju^oc"  hf*tTtXr}c,  a  house  without  a  hits- 
baml.  or  incomplete.'*  Another  ceremony  of  almost 
general  observance  on  tho  wedding-day  was  the 
bathing  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  water 
fetched  from  some  particular  fountain,  whence,  as 
some  think,  ihe  custom  of  placing  the  i^gurr^  of  i 
XovTfya^poi,  or  "water-earner,"  over  llio  tombs  of 
those  wlio  died  unmarried.  ( Vtd  hovritoK,  p.  AOH.) 
After  these  preliminaries,  the  bride  was  generally 
conducted  from  her  father's  to  the  house  of  the 
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at  n  ^hlfall,  in  ■  chariot  (i^'  ^m^) 
by  B  pi;r  (f  rniU^  or  ox>>n.  and  furnished 
wilb  a  nXivlc  or  kind  ol  couch  oa  a  seat.  On  rjibcr 
•!iJo  nf  her  sal  the  bridegroom  and  one  of  his  most 
iitltuiatfl  friiMida  or  rtlnlivcs.  who,  from  his  office, 
woi  calh;il  rrttpt'j'wu^j^  or  vvft^evr^^ ;  but,  as  he  rode 
in  rhe  csirlMge  (<j^»;/ia)  with  ibe  bride  and  bride- 
groom, he  wan  somoiuues  cnlled  the  ffdpo.tof  (<i  U 
rplrou  6  tro/wjf oi/i/ v.jf  fftlpo^of  i»c?.^i?>).  Hence 
ArlstophnncB*  f-\icnk^  of  llie  "hhKHuing  Lore  pii- 
ilhiK  the  supple  rrriis,"  when  Zeus  was  wedded  lo 
||f>ii,  AS  the  Zi/ruf  nupoxo^  yuftuv  t7}c  r"  H'(Joi/<ovof 

'Ptf  nupiisi  procession  wns  probably  accom- 
naniiMl.  iiccording  lo  circumstances,  by  a  num- 
(irr  of  (nM'sons,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial 
torchcfi  t'V'''C  I'l/iO'inJ*);  and  in  some  places,  as 
tn  Uii'ftti:!,  It  was  ruMtimary  to  burn  the  axle  of 
I  he  cnri  111^0  «n  lt«  arrival  nl  the  bridcpnwm's 
\\m\nt\  ui  a  svinhid  that  ihe  brido  was  to  remain  at 
liimic  and  not  iro  abroad.*  If  the  bridegroom  had 
bron  ninrricd  bcbirc,  the  bri<iG  was  not  conducted 
Ut  hU  house  by  hlinHcir.  but  l)y  one  of  his  friends, 
who  \vn»  Ihrrtlore  calird  iiTi^jw^oc* 

ll.ilh  biiilo  and  brldri(r(Miin  (the  fonnrr  veiled) 
weir  of  ciiuix'  drckinl  nut  in  Iheir  best  attire,  with 
ehsph'tn  on  their  bcndt,*  and  the  doors  of  their 
houses  wrrt^  hniiLT  with  fdilmms  tif  ivy  and  bay.' 
Am  Ihebi-  nni  moved  alone  llio  h>niiena.- 

an  noiiif  w  'he  Hccompannucnt  of  Lydian 

flutes,  I'Vfn  111  oiiini  iune.1,  as  beautifully  described 
Uv  WitiiWT*  (vui  t'nnitvB,  p  ^iiC'),  and  the  married 
jiAlr  itM*eiviM  the  ^m  tinns  and  conirratulalion  of 
Ihiwt  who  met  Ihrin  '  After  entrnntf  the  bride^ 
HiiHMn'H  h»«isr.  iiitti  which  the  brnlr  was  probably 
emuhu'trtt  by  his  nuither.  bearinR  a  hKbted  torch,'" 
It  w.-»fc  I'Uhluniaiy  In  nhowt-r  swietmeatsuiwn  lliem 
()>afo\*n/mro)  an  emblems  ol  |ilenty  and  prosper- 
ity " 

After  this  eanic  the  >«^of  or  nuptial  feast,  the 
<fut^it  )iiniA*i,  which  wn»  |f«'ner«lly'*giTen  in  the 
house  ol  Die  bridcifnmm  or  his  |mrents ;  and,  be- 
sides belMK  tt  Itntivr  meeting,  served  other  and 
moiv  Impnitant  purposwi.  Thcrt)  wiis  no  public 
r)lr»  wbclhir  civil  or  reliuiou*,  coniu  rtf-^I  with  the 
ei<l«>l>iatuMi  ul  iuurriaj;e  am'tmj  ihr  ancient  (ircek.s. 
and  tht'nitire  no  public  recoitl  id  tta  Mitciiimzalion 
'rhiadertclrnry,  then,  wu.n  sufiplitMl  by  the  inarriatre 
feai»ti  for  the  Kurjils  \\vt%*  ol  course  eomiwtcnt  to 
prove  the  Ibct  of  n  inarriutfe  having;  taken  place ; 
Slid  iH-moslhcncH*' nayii  tiny  were  iuTiled  partly 
with  Rui'h  views.  To  this  lenitt,  contrary  to  the 
uiual  practice  aiiionu  the  (iieeks.  wonuii  were  in- 
Mled  lin  will  a-^  men,  but  tber  seem  to  have  sat 
at  A  seiwrate  table,  with  tl»e  bride  stiU  veiled  aiuom: 
Ihem  '*  At  lht»  eoncliiHiiin  of  this  feast  she  was 
ctniductcil  bv  her  husband  into  the  hrnlal  chamber, 
and  a  law  ul'Sohin'*ieiiuirod  that  they  sliouhl  eiit  a 
<iuluce  to^M-thcr.  as  if  to  inilicnto  llul  Uieir  eonver- 
Ratiiin  iMtiiht  to  be  swcel  mid  BgVteable.  The 
■ong  caUed  the  Kpithalatuium  wn«  thon  sung  hi'- 
fore  the  doors  of  the  britlul  chamber,  us  represenl- 
ihI  by  'nieoorlliiM  in  his  isth  lil>I,  where,  speaking 
tff  thn  inarria|(t*  of  Helen,  he  says 

Twelve  Spartan  viririns.  the  linroniun  bloom, 
Choired  betero  fair  Helen's  bridal  room; 
To  ihr  same  time  with  cndcnee  true  they  bent 
Tko  rapid  round  of  many  twiitklitig  fccC, 
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Ome  Bkeasare  tripp'd.  one  aong  togetiicr 
Tbeir  hynienean  all  the  palace  rung. 

CsArvtji 

On  which  passaj!C  the  scholiast  remarhn  tliatrpij 
thdlamia  are  of  two  kinds  ;  s^inir  suog  in  t£e  > 
ing.  and  called  naraKoifd^TiKa,  and  othen  a 
morning  {Zp0pia).'zti6  called  ittytpriKa. 

The  day  after  the  marriage,  ihc  first  of  the] 
residence  in  her  new  ab<Kle.  was  called  ihei 
on  which  their  friends  aent  the  customsryi 
to  the  newly-marricd  cou(de.     On  anoUicrdq;! 
urrav?^a,  perhaps  the  second  afler  mar 
bridegroom  left  his  house  to  lod^  ajiart  frn  I 
wife  at  his  father's- in-law,  and  the  bnde 
cd  him  with  a  garment  called   aTat^jtrvktl 
connexion  with  which,  Pollux*  ohserrw, 
gif\s  made  to  the  bride  after  the  muTnfvj 
called  uTTaiAia     Some  of  the  prescDtsa 
bride  by  her  husband  and  friends  were 
Ka'/.VTTrr/pia,  as  bcinff  (Hven  on  the 
bride  tirsi  ap|»caring  unveiled ;'  they  wcw] 
given  on  the  hrav'/.ia,  or  day  after  the  mar 

Another  ceremony  obscn'cd  after  ma 
the  sacrifice  which  the  husband  offered  Dpi 
occasion  of  his  bride  being  registered  aim|l 
own  phratorcb  {)  afiij'/.iav  »cU.  idvaiav  roi^i 
eiat'/vtytn-.* 

*riie  statement  above  made  of  the 
connected  with  marri.ige  cannot,  of  eoune.te( 
sidered  as  applicable  to  all  ages  and  cirvunull 

[  but  Hither  as  a  representaiion  of  lUe  cnstoCBf 
crally  observed  at  Athens  in  later  tunes. 

I     At  Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bndc  byberl 
or  g:uardian  (itvpioc)  was  n^uisiie  as  a  pwl 

I  ol  marriage,  as  well  as  at  Athens*    AnotliEfrl 

j  tom  peculiar  to.  the  Spartans,  and  a  rehc  oC| 
times,  was  the  seizure  of  the  bride  by  liprf 
husband,*  but,  of  course,  with  t'  "  n 

parents  or  guardians.*     She  w.;  - 
mediately  domiciled  in  her  hu^^- ....-:„  ..  -^sc 
cuhubilcid  with  litm  for  some  time  clandc 
tlU  he  brought  her,  and  frcquenlly  her  mMbai 
to  his  home.'     A  similar  custom  appears  to  f 

I  prevailed  in  Crete,  where,  as  we  are  told,*_ 
Yimng  men,  when  dismissed  from  the  uv^/floiT 
iellows,  were  munrdiately  married,  but  did  Mil 
their  wives  home  tilt  some  lime  nItenvarU. 
suggests  that  the  chiblren  of  this  furtiTC  Ulrfj 
intercourse  were  called  rn/j^n'ioi. 

Wc  subjoin  some  particulars  concerning  <h0l 
laiion  between  umn  and  wife  among  the 
Greeks,  prefacing  them  witb  a  description  df| 

I  mestic  married  life  from  Lysias."    The 

'  theie  says,  "  I  have  a  small  two-story  hosMb.^ 
eiiual  dimensions  on  tbo  basement  and  liisl ' 
both  in  the  male  and  female  apartments  (cofii 

''  jitatKwiirir.  *.  r.  X.).    Now,  after  our  liiUc  boy' 
burn,  his  luuiher  used  lo  suckle  it;  and  ih^ 
might  not  meet  with  any  accident  in  going 
the    ladder  (^  K?Jfia^),  whenever  slie  waulcdj 
wasli^  I  lived  up  stairs,  and  the  women/ 
And  it  was  usual  for  my  wife  to  leave  me 
quently  and  sleep  down  stairs  with  the 
girc  it  the  breast  and  keep  it  from  crying' 
one  day,  after  dinner,  the  liltle  fellow  cried  ml 
ted.  ami  I  told  my  wife  to  go  and  suckle  it; 
at  first  »he  would  not,  but  al  last  1  got  angry 
her.  and  ordered  her  to  go:  *yes,'  said  afae,  M 
you  may  play  with  the  servant-maid,*  "  &.c. 

Now,  though  the  wife,  as  appears  by  this 
usually  todc  her  meals  with  her  husband,  sbi 

I.  (OwM.,  ill.,  M.J  — 8.  (HMpoCT.,  «.  T.)  — S.  (DciM 
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oQ;  With  hirn  to  dinner,  nor  sit  at  table 
kiA  guests  whrn  ho  had  company.* 
duties  of  a  good  housewife  aro  summed  up 
|!fl'  uniicr  Ihc  heads  of  ra^uta,  OefMrzeia,  and 
Ua.  The  first  of  these  inchidod  ihodonies- 
arrangements  nf  the  house  and  »u|H.Tinleiideuee 
be  famiture,  provisions,  cooker)',  and  senants ; 
everything  that  cume  under  ilie  name  of 
Keeping.'  But  a  trust  of  this  kind  was  nut 
in  a  younn  wife  till  she  had  gained  some 
rnce ;  for  what.  Bays  Xcnophon,*  couhi  n  wife, 
"  at  fiAeen,  be  Uktiy  to  know,  wlio  had  lived 
ipLct«  seclusion,  and  had  only  heen  taught  by 
)lhrr  to  conduct  herself  virtuously  (ow^kpo- 
Tbe  6epnTTtia  included  the  attendance  upon 
;k  inmates  of  tiie  house,  whether  free  or 
*  Tlie  naitioTpoi^ia  was  the  physical  educa- 
lUe  children,  on  which  Plutarch*  observes 
rthers  ought  Ihcnisclvea  to  nurture  and  suck- 
(Uiildren,  ihouf^li  freqmmtly  female  ciiiieaB 
lired  as  wet  nurses,'  The  Spartau  nurses 
famous  that  they  were  engaged  even  in 
states ;  thus  Alcibiades,  we  are  told,  was 
by  a  Laconian  nurse.'  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
to  remark,  that  we  have  been  s[)eaking  of 
in  g«x>d  circumstances,  to  which  only  our 
ilion^  ran  apply. 

consideration  in  which  women  were  held  by 
»band».  and  the  respect  p<iid  to  them  in  an- 
fre«cc.  would  naturally  depend,  in  some  de- 
Uieir  intellectual  and  nioral  characlcr ; 
cntUy  8i)eaking,  the  Greeks  entertained 
ilively  little  regard  fur  the  female  charac- 
'hey  considered  women,  in  Oict,  as  decided* 
iof  to  men,  qualiiied  to  discharge  only  the 
ite  functions  in  life,  and  ratlier  necessary 
Lea  than  agreeable  as  coiiipamons.  'I'o 
notions  fi^nalo  edui^attoit  fur  the  most  part 
hspondcd,  and,  in  fact,  conlinned  them :  it  did 
ttpply  the  elegant  aceornph.'ilimentij  and  refine- 
Kf  manners  which  pcrmanenily  enguge  the 
■oils  when  other  attra^Hions  have  p.is^t»fd  away. 
fiotlc*  Rlatos  that  ilic  relauun  of  uuin  lo  wuin- 
fethnt  of  the  governor  to  the  subject ',  and  V\d- 
llfi  I  in's  virtues  may  be  summed  up  in 

^he  has  only  to  manage  the  huu»e 
..;.  .-;tat  there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her 
^tor  is  it  uinini>urtaut  to  remark,  that 
Inns,  in  9|>eaking  of  their  wives  and  ehiklren, 
Rally  said  nxtfa  kci  yvtoiKa^,  putting  Ibcnr  wives 
;  a  phrase  which  indicates  pretty  clearly  what 
tone  of  feeling  un  this  suliject.  Moreover, 
marriage.  Grecian  wurnen  were  kept  m  a 
contincment,  which  amoimted  lu  little  short 
irivation  of  hberty,  so  that  they  are  even 
have  been  watched  and  guarded  in  airoag 

ri  wofidevuftt  ^povpovvrat  xa^u^  ■'* 
aa  it  thought  becoming  in  them  to  be  seen 
>Uc,'*  except  on  some  particular  occasions, 
ley  app*.'are<l  as  spectators  of,  or  panicipa- 
religious  processions  ;  of  whiih .  young  men 
of  getting  married  would  naturally  avail 
I  lo  df'termine  the  object  of  ihcir  choice 
marriage  the  restrictiona  irnposf  d  upon 
)n  of  the  niichlle  and   higher  classes 
very  jealous  and  almost  Orienial  charac- 
ffj  occupied,  as  is  well  known,  a  separate 
house,  and  m  the  absence  of  their  htis- 
u  thougliC  highly  improper  fur  a  man 
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even  to  enter  where  they  were.'  From  rarious 
passages  of  the  Atlic  comttlians.  it  woiJd  also 
aerm  that  married  women  were  n-auiicd  to  keep 
at  home  {otK^ipeh-},  and  not  allowed  to  go  out  ut 
doors  without  the  permission  of  their  huttbands. 
'11ms,  in  a  fragment  i)C  Mcnamlcr,'  we  are  told 
that  married  women  are  not  allowed  to  pass  the 
gate  of  tbe  courtyard  of  the  house, 

'E?.ndipa  Yvvaitfl  vev6fiiaT*  oiniac 
and  ArisUiphanes'  speaks  of  their  husbands  forbid- 
ding them  to  go  out.  Again,  on  occasions  of  great 
public  alarm  (c.  g  ,  when  Ibe  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Chi^roneia  reached  Athens),  the  women  aresptiken 
of,  not  as  leaving  their  houses,  hut  standing  at  their 
doors  and  inquiring  aAer  the  fate  of  their  husbands, 
a  circamstanec  that  is  described  as  being  disored 
itable  to  themselves  and  the  city  (flvo^wi.  airdv 
Koi  r/yf  iTo/.eu^*).  From  a  passage  in  Plutarch,'  it 
appears  that  on  this  subject  there  was  the  same 
feeling  at  Thebes  as  well  as  at  Athens ;  and  the 
same  writer*  mfonns  us  that  one  of  JSolon's  laws 
speeitied  the  conditions  and  occasions  upon  which 
women  were  to  be  allowed  lo  leave  thetr  houses.  In 
later  tunes  there  were  magistrates  at  Alliens  (the 
yvvatKOvofioi),  charged,  as  their  name  denotes,  with 
the  supcrintendoncti  of  the  behaviour  of  women. 

(V'id.   GvNilCONOMOl   ) 

13ut  we  must  observe  that  the  description  given 
almve  of  the  social  condition  and  estimation  of 
kvuuien  in  Greece,  does  not  apply  to  the  heroic 
limes  as  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Uoriaa 
stale  of  Sparta.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we 
have  only  space  to  remark,  thai  the  women  of  the 
Homeric  timcB  enjoyed  much  mure  freedom  and 
consideration  than  thobc  uf  later  ages,  aiitJ  that  the 
connexion  beivvccn  the  sexes  was  ilH:n  of  a  more 
generous  and  aircclionale  character  than  afterward. 
Tur  anolbt^r  important  distinction,  see  Uob,  Grkkk.' 

Among  the  Dorians  generally,  and  m  Sparta  ea^ 
pecially,  the  rt  laliim  of  the  wife  to  the  husliand,  and 
the  regard  paid  to  women,  were  f<ir  the  most  part 
(he  same  as  thai  represented  by  Hnmer  !o  have 
prevailed  univt-raally  among  tbe  ancient  Greeks 
and  as  such,  prcsenteil  a  strong  contrast  lo  thfe 
habits  and  principles  of  the  Ionic  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  ancient  custom  of  Greece,  in  this  re- 
spect, was  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  by  that  of 
the  East.  At  Sparla,  for  inslauce,  the  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  ^rtnroipa^  or  "mistress," 
an  appellation  nut  used  unmeaningly  or  ironically, 
ami  which  was  c(tmmon  among  ihc  Tbcssaliansand 
other  natiuu^  of  northern  Greece.'  Moreover,  the 
public  intercnurde  permitted  Eiy  the  Dorians  between 
the  sexes  was  (coniiiaralively  at  least)  of  so  free 
and  unrestricted  a  ciiiiiracler  as  to  have  given  oc- 
casion fur  the  well  known  charges  of  licentiousnesa 
(ciffctr)  against  the  Spartan  women  '  The  influ- 
cnce^loo,  wliicb  tbe  Lacedaemonian  women  enjoyed 
was  »o  great,  lliat  the  Spartans  were  blamed  fur 
submitting  to  the  yoke  of  their  wives;  and  even 
ArJsiotle"  thought  it  necessary  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  by  ihc  supposition  that  Lycurgus  had 
faded  m  his  attempt  to  regulate  itie  life  and  ('onduct 
of  the  Spartan  women  as  tic  had  wished.  In  short, 
there  was  a  great  ctmtrast  and  difTerence  belwecii 
the  treatment  of  women  in  the  Dorian  and  Ionian 
stales  of  Greece,  wliieh  is  well  described  by  Mullcr" 
in  the  following  wonls  :  "  Among  the  lonians  wom- 
en wero  merely  considered  in  an  inferior  and  sen- 
sual light ;  and  though  the  ./Holians  allowed  theii 
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CwUngs  •  more  exalted  tone,  as  b  proTed  by  the 
amatorr  poetesses  of  Lesbos,  the  Dorians,  as  well 
\t  Sparta  aa  in  the  south  of  Italjr,  were  almost  the 
only  nation  wtio  considered  the  higher  attributes  of 
the  female  mind  as  capable  of  cuItiTation  "  In 
Sparta,  too,  the  unmarried  women  lived  more  in 
public  than  the  mamed.  The  former  appeared  with 
iheir  faces  uncoT^mL  the  latter  veiled;  sod  at 
Sparta,  id  Crete,  and  at  Olyrapta,  Tirgins  were  per* 
mittcd  to  be  spectators  of  the  gTouastic  contests, 
and  mamed  women  only  were  excluded.  The  re- 
verse of  this  was  the  case  in  Ionia.* 

The  preeedifig  inTcattgation  will  have  prepared 
the  readn  for  the  fact,  that  the  strictest  conjugal 
fidelity  was  required,  under  very  severe  penalties, 
fnwn  the  wife  {rid  AnrLTiainii),  while  great  laxity 
was  bUow^  to  the  bosband.  The  general  practice 
is  tbos  illustrated  by  Plautus  :* 

"  A'ani  si  fir  Morfum  duxit  cUm  uxprtm  suam. 
Id  Mi  TttciwU  Mxor,  incite  tit  riro. 
Vsor  viro  n  cl^m  iomo  tgressd  utforas, 
V'lro^  Cdiua,  ertgtiv  mainauntio." 

In  rases  of  aduhety  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 
law  subjected  the  huriwnd  to  artfiia  if  he  continued 
to  cohabit  with  her ;  so  that  she  was  t/uo  /ado  di- 
vorced.* But  a  separation  might  be  effected  in  two 
difTurmt  ways  :  by  !be  wife  leaving  the  husband,  or 
thu  buitbanfi  di:jnii^mg  the  wife.  If  the  latter  sup- 
posed her  husband  to  have  acted  without  sufficient 
justiAcation  in  such  a  course,  it  was  competent  for 
her  aller  diMiiifrsal,  or,  rather,  fur  her  guardians,  to 
bring  an  action  for  dismissal  {Andj  aitoreft^euK  or 
kwotrofiT^) :  the  corresponding  action,  if  brought  by 
the  huaband.  was  a  ditij  amOMifeui.  If,  however, 
a  wife  were  ill  used  in  any  way  by  her  husbanil,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action  called  a  iiKJj  KoxCKteu^,*  so 
that  thif  wife  was  not  entirely  unprotected  by  the 
laws  :  a  conrltiBton  jusiificd  by  a  imiriDrnt  in  Athf- 
n«U3,*  in  which  married  women  are  spoken  of  as 
relying  on  its  protection-  Uut  a  separation,  wheth- 
er it  ori^'inaicd  from  the  husband  or  wife,  was  con- 
sidered tc  reflect  discredit  on  the  latter  {6  yap  iiai'- 
Xo^  ioTiv  alax^vtiv  /^wv*),  Independent  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniences  tu  which  she  was  sub- 
jected by  it.  j\l  Sparta,  barrenness  on  the  part  of  a 
wife  seems  to  have  been  a  ground  fur  dimai&sul  by 
the  huaband  ,'  and  from  a  passage  in  Chrysostom," 
it  has  been  inferred  that  women  were  in  the  habit 
of  imposing  supposititious  children  with  n  view  i>f 
keeping  {KaTaax"^)  their  husbands:  not  but  Ihnt 
the  word  admits  of,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  (from  the 
lensc)  require,  a  diflereni  inter]jrPiation. 

This  article  has  bcon  mainly  composed  from 
Becker's  CharikUs*  Tho  duties  of  an  Athenian 
wife  are  staled  somewbal  in  detail  bv  Xenophon."* 

MARRIAGE  (ROMAN),  MATRIMO'NIUM, 
NU'PTI.-E,  A  legal  Roman  niarriaRe  was  called 
juslB*.  nuptia>,  Ju&tuin  matrimonium,  as  beiiijy:  con- 
formable to  JUS  (cjr(/f )  orliflaw,  A  let'-il  marriaffe 
wiis  rillier  mm  convpntionp:  uxnria  in  iiianiim  viri, 
or  it  was  without  itiis  cunventii).  But  both  forms 
of  marruign  agreed  in  Uiis  ;  there  must  bo  cnnmibi- 
uin  between  Lho  parties,  and  cftnseiit :  the  male 
must  also  bp  pubes,  and  the  woman  vin  potcns. 
The  legal  conscc|ueiices  as  to  th«  power  of  the  fa- 
ther over  his  chtMren  were  the  same  in  bnih. 

A  Roman  marriage  may  be  viewed,  first,  with 
reference  m  the  conditions  required  for  a  justum 
matrimonium ;  secondly,  with  reference  to  the  forms 
of  the  marriage ;  thirdly,  with  reference  to  its  legal 
eonsequeoces. 

I.  (MOUer,  Doruni,  (I.,  1  i  ».)—».  (Mi-reiu.,  it.,  fl,  S.>-S. 
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Unless  there  was  conntibran,  Ibere 
Roman  marriage.  Conoobiom  isdeiinedl 
to  be  "  viont  jvr€  iuamis  f»ad$m»^  or 
by  which  a  man  may  make  a  wviDan  kil 
wife.  But,  m  truth,  this  is  no  deftailioD  ilall 
docs  it  give  any  information.  ComnubcaniB 
ly  a  term  which  comprehends  all  the 
a  legal  marriage.  Accortlmgly,  the  tanali] 
plained  by  particular  instances  :  **  Roibbb  HH  I 
leos,"  says  Ulplan.  "have  coootibium 
women  citizens  {Romtna  rirc«);  faut  viA 
and  Peregrine  only  in  those  raaea  wlMTi 
been  pennitted.  With  stares  there  to 
bium." 

Sometimes  connubium,  that   is,  '' 
contracting  a  Roman  marriage,  is  vi' 
erence  to  one  of  its  most  iinportanl  kk* 
namely,  the  pairia  potcstas:   "for, 
'*  since  it  is  the  effect  of  connubium  that  I 
dren  follow  the  condition  of  their  fiather,  %  i 
that,  when  connubium  exists,  the  chddm 
only  Roman  citirena,  but  are  also  in  the 
their  father."    Generally,  it   may  be  stalrfj 
there  was  only  connubium   botween 
tens:  the  ca±<cs  in  which  it  at  any  time 
Iwe^n  partic*s.  not  both  Roman  citixens^ 
ceptions  to  the   general    rule.     Originally,  iff 
least,  at  one  periwl  of  the  Republic,  Ihrrs' 
connubium  between  the  patricians  and 
ans ;   but  this  was  altered  by  the  lex 
which  allowed  connubium  between  pcn)ODS< 
two  classes. 

There  was  no  connnb'iim  between  maiyj 
with  respect  to  one  another,  who  bad 
conniii>iain  with  respect  to  other  perao**^ 
there  were  various  degrees  of  consaoguinitf 
which  there  Has  no  ciinnubliim.     There 
connubium  between  parent  and  child.  whdkfT 
relation  was  natural  or  by  adoption  ;  iwid  ■ 
could  not  marry  an   adopted   daughier  or 
daughter,  even  ;•  'er  be  had  emancipated  her, 
was  no  copTn.b.i.in  bmween  brothers  and 
H  heiher  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  bkwd] 
man  might  m;  iry  a  sister  by  adoptioa 
emani'ipaiion,  i»r  after  his  own  emancif 
became  lc(>;il  tu  marry  a  brother's  daui 
Clatirlius  had  set  the  example  by  marryiog' 
na ;  hut  the  nile  was  not  carried  farther 
example,  and  in  the  tune  of  Gaius  it  remuOflAl 
lawful  for  a  man  to  rnarry  his  sister's  di         " 

There  waa  no  ctinnubium,  also,  betwt 
within  ccrlain  relations  of  affinity,  as 
man  and  his  socrus,  nurus,  pnvigna,  and  noi 

Any  illegal  union  of  a  male  and  female. 
alTecUng  to  be,  was  not  a  marriage :  the  inaii 
no  legal  wife,  and  the  children  had  no  legat  fa  ' 
consequently,  Ihey  were  not  in  the  power  of' 
rt;|]uted  father.  These  restrictions  as  l« 
were  not  founded  on  any  enactments :  they 
part  of  that  large  mass  of  Roman  law  which  I 
to  JUS  monhus  conslilulum. 

Tlie  marriage  of  Domilius,  afterward 
or  Nero,  with  Octavia,  the  daugtiter  of 
sccma  at  first  sight  somewhat  irregular.  N< 
adopted  by  Claudius  by  a  lex  Cunata.*  but  M^ 
already  his  son  inhw;  at  least,  the  Bponsa«!>' 
mentioned  before  ihc  adoption.*  There 
be  no  rule  of  law  which  would  prevent  a  i 
adopting  his  son-in-law ;  tliough,  if  lhe_ 
took  place  before  the  marriage,  it  would  ' 
as  f-laled  by  Gaius. 

Persons  who  had  certain  bodfly  imperfeeti 
euniiclis,  and  others  who,  from  any  cause. 
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to  puborly,  could  not  contract  mar- 
liiuugh  [lubertas  was  in  coun>e  uf  Liiiie 

■•■■''  iigo  [vid.  Ixrt'iiE>},  yv-t,  as  llio 

[  lonon  of  pubert:is  was  physical 

I  interrourst',  ihrre  could  be  no 
It'  there  was  a  physical  inc^ipaeity. 

C«  of  ntamage  wns  consent,  and  (he 

lllpian,  "both  of  those  who  come  lo- 

•Aftbu^e  111  whobc  power  they  are  ;"  and 

n  nut  rfft-clcd  by  soxual  union,  but  by 

Thuae,  llien,  w]io   wviv   u<»t  sui  juris, 

filhrtly  «>p&Akinii{,  cunuubiiim,  nr  the  "wxo- 

tjtda /acuUas ;"  thuugh.  in  aaolhcr  sense. 

connubium,  by  virtue  of  (Hr  consent  of 

wtiose  {K)wer  they  were,  if  thert!  was  no 

diiiicfit.     Acconling  to  ibe  old  law,  there 

I  that  a  father  cuuld  give  his  child  In  mar- 

(.'sii  th*':  child  waa  eiuancipated,  without 

rhild't^  citiisent. 

lex  Julia  el  Papia  Pnppa.*a  placed  certain  re- 

ns  on  marriage  as  to  the  parties  between 

it  could  taku  place.     (Ki«f.  Julia  rr  Papu 

%  ;    IkT&MIA  ) 

man  rould  only  have  one  lawful  wife  at  a 

aiid.  coris«jueiit!y,  if  he  were  miirried,  and 

hia  wife,  a  second  marriage  would  be  no 

unless  the  divorce  were  ellectiial. 

rriaji^e  cum  convcntwnc  ditfered  from  that 

entiunc,  in  the  relation!! hip  which  it  elTect- 

n  (he  husband  and  the  wife ;  the  marriage 

Tcntione  was  a  necessary  condition  to  make 

oman  a  miilrrliiinihas.     Uy  the  marriage  cum 

tTcutione,  the  wife  passed  into  the  familia  of  her 

and,  and  was  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  daugh- 

«r,  aa  it  was  expressed,  *'  in  murium  contemt."^ 

r  marriage  nine  convecitione,  the  wife'a  reJa- 

Ku  her  own  famiUa  remained  as  before,  and  she 

ly  uxor.     "  Uxor,"  a;iya  Cicero,*  *'  is  a 

which  there  are  two  species;  one  is  ma- 

BSi  *  ifuit  in  manum.  concent' ;'  the  other  is 

only  '*     Acconhngly.a  matcrfamilius  is  a  wife 

ta  in  manu.  and  in  the  familia  of  her  husband, 

aenlly,  one  of  hia  sui  hercdcs,  or  in  the 

him  in  whose  power  her  husband  ia.     A 

in  manu  was  not  a  mcniher  of  her  hus- 

nilia.  and,  therefore,  the  term  could  not 

her.     Gclhu»'  also  slater  that  this  wns  the 

iiig  of  matcrfainilios.    Matruna  was,  prop- 

■ft>  not  in  manu,  and  equivalent  to  Cicero's 

uxor-/'  and  she  was  called  matrona 

had  any  children.     Uut  these  words  arc 

y»  used  in  these  their  ongmal  and  proper 

lings.* 

not  appear  (hat  any  forms  were  requisite 

image  sine  eonvenlionc ;  and,  apparently, 

^nco  of  such  marriage  was  cohabitation 

lonii  causa.    The  matrimonii  causa  might  be 

by  various  kinds  of  evidence. 

rase  of  a  marriage  cum  conventionc,  Ibore 

forma,  usus,  farreum,  and  cftemptio. 

;e  wa-s  effected  by  usua  if  a  woman  lived 

in  for  a  whole  year  as  his  wife;  and  this 

"analogy  to  usucapion  of  movables  generally. 

[ch  usus  for  one  year  gave  ownenbhip.     The 

of  the  Twelve  Tahlca  provided  that,  if  a  woman 

rish  loc^>me  into  the  manus  of  her  liusband 

inner,  she  should  absent  herself  from  him 

for  three  nights  (triiuxtitun),  and  so  break 

of  ihc  year,    'llie  Twelve  Tables  probably 

:lntrodiice  the  usus  in  the  case  o\'  a  woman 

Ling  with  a  man  matrimonii  causa,  any  more 

tticy  probably  did  in  the  case  of  other  things  ; 

as  in  the  case  of  other  things,  they  fixed  the 

wiihin  which  the  ubus  should  have  its  full  ef- 
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feet.  80  they  eslnblished  a  positive  rnlfc  as  to  what 
time  should  be  a  suiHcient  interruption  of  ustis  in 
the  case  of  matnniouial  cohabitation,  and  such  a 
I*<jeitive  rule  was  oUviously  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  what  should  be  a  sufficient  legal  inter* 
ruplion  of  usus. 

Farreum  was  a  form  of  marriage,  in  which  cer- 
tam  words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses, and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religious 
ceremony,  in  which  panisfarreus  was  employed;  and 
hence  ihis  form  of  marriage  was  also  called  confar- 
reatio.  This  form  of  marriage  must  have  fallen 
generally  into  disuse  in  the  lime  of  Gaius,  who  re- 
marks^ that  this  legal  form  of  marriage  (Aoc;h«)  was 
in  use  even  in  his  lime  for  the  marriages  of  the 
flamines  majores  and  some  others.  Tliis  passage 
of  Gains  is  defective  in  lite  \\S  ,  hut  its  general 
sense  may  be  collected  from  comparing  it  with  Ta- 
citus' and  Servius.'  It  appears  that  certain  priest- 
ly offices,  such  as  that  of  Hamen  dialis.  could  only 
be  lield  by  those  who  were  l)om  of  parents  who  had 
been  married  by  this  ceremony  {confaTTtati  puren- 
Um).  Even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  ceremony 
of  confarre.ilio  was  only  observed  by  a  few.  As  to 
divorce  between  persons  married  by  confarieatio 
see  IhvoBTiuM. 

Coeniplio  was  efleeted  by  tiiancipalio,  and,  con* 
setjiiently,  the  wife  was  in  mancipio.*  A  woman 
who  was  cohabiting  with  a  man  as  uxor,  aiighL 
come  into  his  mantis  by  this  ceremony,  in  which 
case  the  ooemptio  w  as  said  to  Iw  matrimonii  causa, 
and  she  who  was  tormerly  uxor  became  apud  iiiari- 
tum  filiv  loco.  The  other  coemptto,  which  was 
called  fiduciic  causa,  and  which  wan  between  a 
woman  and  a  man  not  her  husband,  is  considered 
under  Tkstamkmtum  and  Ti'tel*.  If,  however,  an 
uxor  made  a  cocmptio  with  her  husband,  not  matn 
monii  causa,  but  ftduciiE  causa,  the  consequence  wjis 
that  she  was  in  manu,  and  thereby  acquirco  the 
rights  of  a  daughter.  It  is  stated  by  a  modern  wri- 
ter, that  the  reason  why  a  woman  did  not  come  in 
mancipium  by  the  coctuptto,  but  only  in  manum,  is 
thii),  that  she  was  not  mancipatcd,  but  inancipatcd 
herwlf,  under  the  authority  uf  her  father  if  she  was 
in  his  power,  and  that  of  her  tutors  if  she  was  not 
in  the  power  of  her  father  ;  the  absurdity  of  which 
is  obviuUB,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  form  of  mauct- 
patio  as  described  by  Gains,*  who  also  tupeaks*  of 
mancipatio  as  being  the  form  by  which  a  parent  re- 
leased his  daughter  from  ibe  patria  potestas  (e  suo 
jure),  which  he  did  when  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
manum  viri.  The  mancipatio  must  in  all  eases  havo 
been  considered  as  legally  effected  by  the  father  or 
the  tutors. 

Sponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminary  of  mar- 
riage, but  they  were  not  necessary.  "  Sporuialid,"* 
acconling  to  Florenlinus.^  "  sunt  meiuio  ei  repromtJt- 
tio  nnptiArum  /u/urarum."  Gellius  has  preserved* 
an  extract  from  the  work  of  Servius  Sulpicins  Uufus 
de  Boiibus,  which,  from  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  ha  considered  as  unexceptionable.' 
Sponsalia,  according  to  Servius,  was  a  contract  by 
stipulationes  and  sponaiones,  the  former  un  the  part 
of  the  future  husband,  the  latter  on  the  part  of  him 
who  gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman 
who  was  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly 
railed  sponsa,  which  is  equivalent  to  promisAS;  the 
man  who  engagetl  to  marry  was  called  sponsua. 
'ilie  sponsalia,  then,  were  an  agreejnent  to  marry, 
made  in  such  form  as  to  give  each  parly  a  right  of 
action  in  case  of  non-perlormaace,  and  the  offend- 
ing party  was  condenmed  in  such  damages  as  to 
the  judex  seemed  just.     This  was  the  law  [>uj)  of 
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^^(!n«tin?  adds  Servius,  to  Ihr  time  when  the  lex 
Julia  gtivc  itit!  civitiis  to  all  I^liuiii  ;  whence  wo 
miiy  coiu'Itr'  ''  '•  •"••ratmnM  worn  (ifttTward  made 
in  It.     Tip  \'  re,  of  rounM;,  not  tiimling, 

ifthf  port:*  r|  to  uaivf  ihc*  mntrart ;  nnd 

citlicT  party  cuuld  tli»itolvo  the  contract,  us  citluT 
eoiild  disiiolvr  u  inarringe.  subjpct,  liowfver,  lo  the 
right  of  nction  which  thonon-conscnlinK  party  mitrht 
iiaviv  If  a  person  \v.ib  in  Ihr  relation  of  douhio 
tlHinvdh:!  at  ihofiainc  time,  he  waa  hablo  to  inttimia. 
{  Vid.  NciMu  )  Soinelinic«  n  prcsf-nt  was.  fimdo  by 
Uic  ruuire  hiitband  to  iho  f\iiurc  wifo  by  way  of 
Fiimetft  (arrhtt,  arrha  »jwn*ahtia)f  or,  as  it  una  CJitl- 
ed,  pni[iti*r  nuplian  dunatia.*  8|>on»t)lia  itiight  ho 
eunlracttd  by  iliottp  who  were  not  under  w;vvii  yvzn 

'J*he  con»c*juPncc8  of  miirriiiec  were  : 

I.  TbC!  pownr  «l  Ihr  fathrr  over  the  children  of 

Ihc  marriage,  which  veaa  a  cimiplctvly  new  relation  ; 

au  ctTcf^t,  indeed,  of  marriatr'.  but  one  which  had  no 

ihlliicncc  over  the  relation  uftho  husbunU  and  wife. 

{Vtd.    PATRIA   POTKSTA*.) 

3.  The  Imbjlitics  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
piininhiiiciits  affixed  to  the  violation  of  the  marriagu 
iiniun      {Vtd.  Adultkril'H,  Divorticm  ) 

:(  The  rt'lalioii  of  husband  und  wife  with  r».'Hptvl 
to  property,  to  which  head  tHdong  the  mnttc^rs  of 
doa.  donatio  inter  virum  et  uxoreni.  donatio  propter 
nuptins,  Ac.  Many  of  thrse  iniitlcni,  however,  ore 
not  ncccfesary  con»c(|ucncc8  of  marriage,  but  the 
consrqiirnce  of  rrrtain  acts  which  arc  rcndrr*;d  pnjv- 
atltk  by  mnmajic. 

Ill  the  Inter  Roman  history  we  often  read  of  mar- 
rf>t;;o  cnntriicu  which  h.^vc  reference  lo  doa,  and 
gcnL-rnlly  to  the  relation  of  hui^h.ind  and  wife  vicw- 
lod  with  reference  to  projK^rty.  A  title  of  the  Dtgi^t' 
IrtMiv  De  Pai^tib  Uulnlibtift,  which  might  Ik;  inudo 
either  iM'fiiro  or  nflrr  miim.ij»r. 

The  Kotmtn  nolinn  nf  ni.irrtaR»?  was  thnt  of  a  com- 
plete (lerAOoal  mnly  of  th'"  tiu-iband  and  wife  (ron- 
'tcrttum  omnit  n/a),  us  shown  by  a  c^nlinuous  co- 
finbitation,  iho  evulenoe  of  continuing  con.>trnt ;  for 
Jlie  di»cnl  of  either  parly,  when  formally  cx- 
pr*^8»rd,  could  dissolve  the  relation.  (Vid,  Ditor- 
TitJM  }  Neiihnr  m  the  old  Roman  Iaw  nor  in  lis  la- 
li-r  loodifioaiions  w.is  a  niminiinity  of  pro|wTty  an 
CfiMential  part  of  the  ntition  of  niarria<;e,  unb/ss  wo 
n>uutne  that  originnlly  all  inamages  were  accttm- 
piinied  with  the  c'lnveniio  in  innTomi,  for  in  that 
C»i?e,  3«  Hiready  ohaervcd,  the  wift;  becutno  filisfa- 
liiihaH  lucn,  unJ  ita^scd  into  the  fnmilia  of  her  hus- 
fund  :  or  if  her  hiiBbund  was  in  the  power  of  hia  fa- 
1h*?r,  »he  became  to  her  hu^imiid's  fiilhnr  in  the  rc- 
Imion  of  a  grandtla«L»liler.  Tlie  lepnl  deduction  from 
ltii»  IS,  that  her  legal  personality  was  merged  in  that 
of  Iter  husband,  nit  her  pro[>eriy  pnasod  to  him  by  a 
univerBal  succession,'  and  ^ho  could  not  thencefor- 
ward acfjuiro  property  for  herself  Thus  she  was 
entirely  removed  from  her  fnnner  family  aa  to  her 
lei^'til  MtfttiiM,  and  tieeamci  an  the  atsler  (o  her  bus- 
buiid'H  children  In  other  word±j,  when  a  woman 
camp  in  inamiin,  there  wa*  a  blending  «(  the  rnalri- 
tnontal  and  the  filial  relation  It  was  a  good  mar- 
riage without  the  rclatiun  rxprcffsinl  by  in  maun. 
wfaiehwa»a  relalion  of  parent  and  child  omperadit^d 
to  that  of  buftbund  and  wife.  It  is  n  legitimate  C'»n- 
»rquence  that  shi*  eould  not  divorce  her  husband, 
though  her  htistiuitd  ought  divorce  her  ;  and  if  we 
tasuine  that  Ihc  marriiij^re  ciirn  conventionc  was  ori- 
ginally tin'  only  form  (if  marriage  (of  which,  hower- 
er,  we  behcve  there  is  no  proof),  the  statement  of 
Plutarch  (tid  Divorticm).  that  the  husband  nlonrt 
hail  originally  the  power  of  efl'ecting  a  divorce,  will 
consist  with  this  Mtrict  legal  deduction.     It  is  po«- 
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aible,  however,  that.  »  ^ 

■iR»«i 

v"niione  was  once  ilx 

mt«« 

been  legal  means  by  i^ 

ininv 

effect  a  diKS*ilutmn  nflhe  in 

*»nj 

in  maneipii  causa  had  hiiII  • 

:    1  xtrtisi 
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against  his  irgal  owner.  But  (tUTjeclure  m  U7<i 
our  prorince,  which  is  confined  lo  mailers  o(wt^^ 
there  i«  evidence. 

When  there  was  no  conrentio,  llir  wocdmi 
mamed  a  meml»er  of  her  own  famiha  :  -'—  •■  - 
tier  huxltithd  in  (he  same  rdatKin  as  ;iii 
man  eiitxi'n.  dilfering  only  in  this,  thm  i 
bled  her  to  become  ihf*  mother  of  childrt-o 
the  husband's  children  and  citizrr>«>  of  ib#» 
that  she  owed  fuleliiy  to  him  so  I' 
monlal  coliabiinlinn  continued  li- 
But  her  legal  status  conttn'i'  '   - 
she  was  not  in  the  power  "t 
all  purposes  a  legal  pen*onjl 
ly  of  her  husband,  and,  consciiurnlly,  her  pnij 
was  distinct  froDi  his.     It  must  have  bt^en  wi&b 
spect  to  such  marriages  as  the<ie  that  m. 
at  least,  of  the  roles  of  law  relating  to  doa 

laUishinl ;  and  to  such  m;u -    ■' 

law  relating  to  marriage  o<n 
red.  at  least  so  long  a»  th'*  i 
one  existed  and  retained  its  Mnet  cit»f  . 

When  marriage  was  diswdvcd,  the  , 
iiiiilht  marry  again  ;  hut  opinion  considered 
dei'tnt  for  a  woman  not  to  marry  Hgabi.     A1 
w:is  ref|uircd  by  usage  (mot)  to  watt  a 
iHhe  contractcil  a  second  marriage,  un  the  { 
fainia-     (Yid.  Inkami*) 

The  aboYO  ia  only  an  outline  of  the  law  of 
riage,  bat  it  is  stifllrti^nt  to  enable  a  cttidcn*  to 
ry  his  investigations  farther. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  customs  and 

which  were  observed  by  lb'    ^' ';  ' 

iritus  nupti4tlf9  or  nuptmnu.. 

nmrry,  and  ihc  persons  in  w ' 
had  eonsented,  a  meeting  *>\ 
held  at  the  hotise  of  the  maiden  i 
Hclllinj  the  inarringe  contmct, 
s{w>n%:ilia.  and  wntlen  un  tablel- 
and signed  by  buih  parties. *     Th'  rTl 
had  propused  to  tK*come  t>»e  wife  < 
ed  fiponsa,  pacta,  dicta,  or  spenita  *     t'l 
it  appears  thul,  at  least  iliinng  the  impcfialJ 
the  man  put  a  ring  on  the  lingor  "I"  hw 
a.*  ft  pledge  of  his  fidelity.     This  riny  w  as 
like  all  rings  at  this  time,  worn  on  ^ 
on   the  finger  nea^(^t   lo  the   vtn                     fi 
point  to  he  fixed  wa.s  the  day  on  v^  . 
was  to  lake  place.     Towards  the  close  o| 
public  it  had  heenme  customary  to  bell 
girls  when  ihcy  were  yet  ehildrrn .  Aufiuslf 
fore  hmited  tlio  time  during  which  a  man 
lowed  to  continue  lietroihed  to  a      -' 
men  lo  Ik.'  ^w^troibeil  to  girU  hei                     .i-T\ 
completed  their  tenth  year,  so  t! 
hertas  being  twelve  years,  a  giil  niigbi^irt 
jieJIed  to  b<?  betrothed  longer  than  two  yr^■^rO 

The  Romans  believed  that  ceii 
fortunate  for  the  performance  of  '  i 
either  (*tt  account  nf  the  tcIm 
days  thiTiisilvc.'*,  or  on  oec*' 
they  were  followed,  as  the  \^    ..  -;    .. 
ceriain  religious  rile*  on  the  day  aiicr  her  w< 
which  cfwid  not  lake  place  on  a  du»  alT, 
not  suitable  for  rnlerinp  n|H)n  matrimony 
Calends.  Nones,  and  Idea  of  rvcrv  month. 
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whotff  mont!i5  of  May.*  and  February,  and 
I  number  of  festivals.*  Widows,  on  the  odier 
ml^lit  marry  on  days  which  were  inauspicious 
Udens.' 

the  wetlding-dny,  which  in  ihe  early  limes 
jver  fixed  upon  without  cunsuiting  the  auspi- 
fche  hride  was  dre.tAed  in  a  long  white  rohe 

purple  fringe,  or  adorned  with  ribands*  Thia 
iras  called  tunica  recta,*  and  was  Iwiind  round 
list  with  a  girdle  (roroaa,  cinjfMium,  ur  zontr), 

the  husband  had  to  untie  in  the  cvening- 
ridol  reil,  called  llatniiicum,  was  of  a  briglii 
r  colour,*  and  her  shoes  hkewifte.'  Her  hair 
ItTided  on  this  occasion  with  Ihc  point  of  a 

tmlj  form  of  marriage  which  was  celebrated 
»Iemn  religious  rites  was  that  by  confarrea- 
»  other  forma,  being  mere  civil  acts,  were 
ly  solemnized  withoutany  religious  ceremony. 
case  of  a  marriage  by  confarreaiio,  a  sheep 
erUiced,  and  its  skin  was  spread  over  two 
upon  winch  the  bnde  and  bridegroom  sat 
fc'ith  tiicir  heads  covered.''  Hereupon  the 
ge  was  completed  by  pronouncing  a  solenm 
or  prayer.  al\cr  which  another  sacrifice  was 
A  cake  was  made  o(  far  and  the  moia  aal- 
pared  by  the  vestal  virgins,"  and  carried  be- 
bride  w4icn  she  was  conducted  to  the  resi- 
husband.  It  is  uncertain  whether  lliis 
le  as  thai  wliich  is  calleil  mustaceum," 
as  in  the  evening  distributed  among 
Bssembled  at  the  house  uf  the  young 

I  was  conducted  to  the  liouf^e  of  her  hus- 
evening.  She  was  taken  with  apparent 
from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  or  of  the  per- 
had  to  give  her  away.  On  iior  way  she 
*ompanicd  by  three  boya  dressed  in  the  prm- 
and  whoiic  fathers  atid  inotht'n*  were  still 
ttrunt  el  matrimt).  One  of  them  carried  be- 
sr  a  torch  of  white  thorn  {Mptna),  or,  accord- 
^Dthers,  of  pine  wood  ;  the  two  others  walked 
side,  supporting  her  by  the  arm.'*  The  bride 
carried  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wool" 
called  camdlus,  carried  in  a  covered  vase 
aimtmm,  or  rarniUuin)  the  Sfw^alled  uten- 
'Ihe  bride  and  playthings  for  children  icrepiin- 
Btistdis  these  persons  who  otfieialed  on  ihe 
)n«  the  processioa  was  attended  by  a  numcr- 
twin  of  friends  both  of  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
DD*  who«e  attendance  was  called  offieiutn  and 
rum  ptntre."  Plutarch**  speaks  of  five  wax 
which  were  used  at  marriages ;  if  these 
rrne  in  the  procession,  it  must  have  E>een  (u 
company  which  followed  the  bride  ;  but  it 
bo  that  they  weru  iighiej  during  the  luar- 
remony  in  the  house  ot  the  hride. 
the  procession  arrived  at  ilie  house  of  the 
im,  the  door  of  vvhieh  was  adorned  with 
and  flowers,  the  bride  was  carried  across 
ihold  hy  pronuhi,  i.  c  ,  men  who  had  only 
irried  to  one  woman,  thai  she  might  not 
tgainst  it  with  her  foot,  wtueh  would  have 
eril  omen."  Before  slie  entered  the  house. 
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alie  wonnd  wool  around  the  door-posts  of  her  ,ieif 
residence,  and  anointed  Ihein  with  lard  (atUps  $uU- 
ius)  or  wolf's  fat  (adeps  iupinux^).  The  husband 
received  her  with  lire  and  water,  which  llie  woman 
had  10  touch.  This  was  either  a  symbohc  purihca- 
tion  (for  Servius*  says  tluU  the  newly-married  couple 
washed  tlieir  feel  in  this  water),  or  it  was  a  sym- 
bolic expression  of  welcome,  as  the  inierdictre  aqua 
ri  igni  was  the  fonnula  for  banishment.  11ic  brido 
sainted  her  husband  with  the  words  uhi  tu  CaiuM, 
r^ti  Caia  *  Afler  she  had  entered  Lhe  Iiouhc  witli 
ilistafT  and  spindle,  she  waa  placed  u(H»n  a  slxep- 
skin,  and  here  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered 
into  her  hands.*  A  refmst  {carta  tmptiaUit),  given 
|jy  the  husband  to  the  whole  train  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  accompanied  the  bride,  generally  con- 
cluded the  sidemnity  of  Ihe  day.*  Many  ancient 
writers  mention  a  very  ixipuJar  song,  Talasius  or 
Talassio,  winch  was  sung  ai  weddings;*  but  wheth- 
er it  was  sung  dunng  the  repast  or  during  the  pro- 
cession is  not  quite  clear,  though  we  may  infer,  from 
Ihe  story  respecting  the  origin  of  the  song,  tliat  it 
was  sung  while  the  procession  was  advancing  ii>- 
wards  thii  house  ofUie  husband. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  solemnity  like 
that  \}i^  marriage  did  not  take  place  among  the  mer- 
ry and  hmnorons  ttalitins  without  a  variety  of  jests 
and  railleries,  and  OvuU  mentions  obscene  songs 
which  were  sung  hefore  the  duor  of  tlie  bridal  apart- 
inent  by  girls  after  the  company  had  left  These 
atmgs  were  probably  the  old  Fescennina  {vfd  Fks 
cE.sNi?eA),  and  are  frequently  called  EpithalamtA. 
At  the  end  of  the  repast  tho  bride  was  conducted, 
by  matrons  who  had  nut  had  more  than  one  hus- 
band iproHubir),  to  the  leclus  grnialis  in  the  atrium, 
which  was  on  thia  occasion  magniticcatly  adorned 
and  strewed  with  flowers.  On  the  following  day 
the  huaband  somclimes  gave  another  enteiiainmenl 
to  his  friends,  which  was  ciillec  repotia,*  and  the 
woman,  who  on  this  day  undertook  the  managemeni 
of  the  house  of  her  husham),  had  tu  perform  certain 
religious  rites.*  on  which  account,  as  was  observed 
above,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  day  for  the  mar- 
riage which  was  not  followed  by  a  dies  atcr.  These 
rites  probably  consisted  of  sacrificea  to  the  Du  Pe- 
nates,'* 

The  riles  and  ceremonies  which  bare  been  men- 
tioned above  are  not  described  hy  any  ancient  wri- 
ter in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place,  and  IhQ 
order  adopted  above  reals  in  some  measure  merely 
upon  conjecture.  Nor  is  ii,  on  the  other  band,  dear 
which  of  the  rites  belonged  to  each  of  the  three 
forms  of  marriage.  Thus  much  only  is  certain, 
that  the  mo>jl  solemn  ceremonies,  and  those  uf  a 
religious  nalure,  belonged  to  confarreaiio. 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage 
was  very  dilTcrcnl  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman.! 
The  Roman  presided  over  the  whole  household  Si 
she  eduealed  licr  children,  watched  over  and  pro-) 
served  the  liunour  uf  Ihe  houae,  and.  as  Uie  mater 
familias,  she  shared  the  honours  and  respect  shows 
to  her  husband.  Far  from  being  confined,  like  the 
Greek  women,  to  a  distitKt  apartment,  the  Koman 
matron,  at  least  during  the  licltcr  centuries  of  the 
rtepabli(%  fKcupied  the  most  important  part  of  the 
house,  the  atrium." 

♦MARRtl'UIU.M,  Horehound.  The  white  Hore- 
hound  is  the  Marruhium  vufg-are^  or  Ihe  .>/.  oiftHm  of 
the  shops.     The  modern  Greeks  terra  it  OKVi}?.ox''P' 
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in  repre*mted  holding 

ffic:  Ml  iii^  imnd,  of  which  Ibe  an- 
nexrd  H-rwMtout  (ram  ao  iaUgUo 
in  ihe  sio»f!h  colletnioo  at  Berlin 
prrtr-iilt  an  rxiiinple 

M.Mt'llAl.lS  KLAMEN.  (ViJ.  TL^ntn) 
MAKTJA'LKM  IVVl.  (VtU  Ll-di  M*«TixLr8.) 
MAK  TV  KtA  (fMprvpia)  «ignirir»  strictly  the  dep- 
iMitlon  cif  ii  \iriinf!«s  in  a  court  of  juslioe,  though  the 
wiinl  It  nitplif'rl  mriaphdncally  to  all  kinds  of  le«li' 
nuMiy,  VV'c  shall  hvrf.'  explain,  I,  what  persons 
wore  competent  to  be  witnesses  nt  Athens ;  2,  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  obligation  ;  3,  in  \%hat  man- 
ner ihcir  r-videiicewas  giren;  4,  what  was  the  pun- 
ishniciu  for  giving  false  evidence 

Nonn  but  Ireemcn  could  he  witnesses  The  in- 
enpiicity  itrwuiiu'ii  may  be  inferred  Ironi  the  gener- 
al [Kijit-y  of  the  Allitnian  law,  and  the  absence  of 
any  rxnntpjp  m  the  orators  where  a  woman's  evi- 
deneo  la  pniduccd.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  minors. 

SInvra  were  not  allowed  to  give  evidence,  unless 
vpon  examination  by  torture  (^utrovoc).  There  ap- 
Mtn  to  haTO  been  one  exception  to  this  rule,  viz., 
that  a  slave  might  be  a  witness  against  a  freeman 
hi  ease  of  a  charge  of  munlcr,*  though  Plainer* 
KhJnks  this  only  applied  to  the  piving  information. 
Tite  pnrty  who  wished  to  oblam  the  evidence  of  a 
•lave  lioldugmg  to  his  opponent  challenged  him  to 
give  np  ihi.'  »U\ei  to  ht.>  examined  {li^rn  top  rfoii- 
Xov).  The  rhallr(}|;c  was  called  wpotX^t^.  Tlie 
owner,  if  hf  g;ivt'  him  up,  was  said  U^f-vat  or  n-o- 
But  he  was  not  obliged  so  to  do,  and  the 
geoerti  practice  was  to  roAise  to  give  up  slaves, 
which,  perhaps,  arose  from  humanity,  though  the 
opponent  always  aacr^ied  it  to  a  fear  lest  the  truth 
■biMtU  be  elicited.  The  orators  aflected  to  consid- 
W  Um  evMenee  of  slaves,  wrong  from  them  by  tor- 
ttiv,  more  valuable  and  tnistworthy  than  that  of 
but  ii  muai  be  obaerred,  tbey  always  nae 
Ibto  arguutcDt  when  the  slave  bad  mI  been 


CWmds  wIm  bad  bec-o  disfranchised  (Ir^Hftnw) 

(toy  BOfo  tbaa  as 

i>  m  ft  eovt  of  jQstKe;  fcrtfaey 


ctvu  and  cnminal  nroceedinga.  and  t 
evidence  as  be  is  able  to  give,  arises  OH 
which  every  man  owes  to  tlie  sLalftf  j 
no  reaaun  to  believe  that  any  pcrsool 
partiea  themselves)  were  exempted  fr 
gation.  The  passages  which  Plainer 
mann*  cite  in  support  of  the  conlrar] 
nothing  more  ilian  that  the  near  rdaiio 
were  rtluctmnt  tu  give  evidence  agaioal 
as  the  fact  thai  they  were  boond  bj 
evidence  may  be  inferred  from  DemoM 

The  party  who  desired  Uie  evideooe 
summoned  him  to  attend  for  that  pn 
aummnns  was  called  s-pOflK^ijiric  *  U 
promised  to  attend,  and  failed  to  do  so, 
bio  to  an  action  called  61k^  '/.cmoftaprwfiii 
er  he  promised  or  not,  ho  was  bound  M 
if  hia  absence  caused  injury  to  the  p 
liable  to  an  action  {Mini  ^^^Vf)-  Tbia 
able  distinction  between  these  forma  o 
to  which  there  has  hei<n  mnrh  doubt.' 

The  attendance  of  the  witness  was  i 
at  the  uvuKptaiq^  where  he  was  to ; 
lion  before  the  aupertniendmg 
Autaarripiw).  The  party  in  wbose  fiif 
peared  generally  wrote  the 
a  whitened  board  or  ubiet  <i 
eJov),  which  he  brought  wHb  bim  tottsi 
ofliee.  and,  when  the  witoess  bsHi  dmi 
put  into  the  box(j^fv<if  nn  wbiciiaflne 
in  the  cause  wore  depitsited.  If  ttodip 
not  prepared  beforebaod,  as  oinsC  al«a||| 
the  caw  wbeo  the  party  ««s  Ml  o^ 
what  evidence  would  be  gives,  or  wifl 
took  plaee  before  the  maifBiiMe  vii*^ 
foreseen,  as,  for  instaoce.  a  efeafcm^  i 
and  answer  by  the  pariiea ;  ia  sack  •  i 
usual  to  write  down  tlae 
tablet.  The 
nocfa  tbe 

paper,  and  widi  a  pcaca  «■  a 
^aitilf  be  ivabed  aat  aBa  wns^^a  W9tf  fl 
If 


lie  fbnn  of  a  deposition  n^s  sim|de.    The  fol- 
\ng  example  is  from  Den  isthencs:*  Archenom- 
m  of  ArcbedamaB  of  Ana^nis,  testifies  that 
of  agreement  were  deposited  with  him  by 
of  SphettuB,  IS'aueicraies  of  Carystus* 
Apotlodorus,  both  of  Riaseltia,  and 
sment  ia  slill  in  his  hands."     Here  we 
that,  whenever  a  document  was  put 
at  the  trial,  aa  an  agreement,  a  will,  the 
of  aslttve.a  chHllen^.oran  answer  given 
party  at  the  uvunptai^,  it  was  cevtilted  by 
whose  deposition  was  at  the  same  Lime 
and  read,' 
witness,  whether  he  had  attended  Iwforclhe 
i3trate  or  not,  was  obhged  to  be  present  at  the 
,  in  order  to  confirm  his  lestimony.     Tlie  unly 
*ption  was  when  he  was  ill  or  out  of  the  coun> 
tn  wKich  ease  a  commission  might  be  sent  (o 
nin^  him.     'Vid.  Kkmartyiiia.)    AH  evidence 
fiii^iiieed  by  the  party  durine;  hia  own  speech, 
Kyu<ii^pa  being  slopped  for  that  purpose.'    The 
less  was  called  by  an  officer  of  the  court,  and 
iDte«l  UQ  the  raised  plaifurin  (f7^^a)of  the  speak- 
fhJAe  his  deposition  was  rend  over  to  him  by  the 
jij  be  then  si^'nified  his  assent,  cither  by  ex- 
or  btiwing  his  head  in  silenre*    In 
that  we  have  of  iho  orators,  we  see 
liap-npia  wntten{when  evidence  is  pro- 
land  sometimes  Uaprvpec-    The  student  must 
Lilec«ived  by  this,  and  suppose  that  sometimes 
Ion  only  was  read,  sometimes  the  wit- 
»elve»  were  present.     The  old  editors 
twed  the  language  of  the  orators,  who 
call  the  Witnesses,"  or  "  niuuiU  up,  witness- 
ihe  clerk  t^hall  read  you  the  evidence,"  or 
1^  to  the  same  effect,  varying  the  expres- 
irding  to  their  fancy.* 
wilness  was  hostile,  he  was  required  either 
to  the  stalemont  read  over  to  him,  or  to 
oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  (fioprv- 
iiofivviiv).     One  nr  the  mher  he  wa.-*  cnm- 
to  do.  or,  if  he  refused,  he  was  sentenced  to 
|6aeof  a  thousand  drachma  lo  the  stale,  which 
lee  wa&  immediately  proclaimed  by  the  officer 
court,  who  was  cuniniainled  K'A^Tri/rtv  or  ix' 
■jttv  avTov.  I. «..  to  give  him  notice  thai  he  waa 
and  had  incurrcil  the  tine.* 
[Was  usually  taken  by  the  witness  at  the 
where  he  waa  sworn  by  the  opjJOBile 
at  an  altar  (w/wc  "^  ^w^"**  HupxioBij).     U  he 
Dot  attended  at  the  uvdxpicti,  he  might  be 
afterward  in  court,  as  was  alwnys  the  case 
a  witness  took  the  oath  of  deniaJ  {f^'fJuotrr). 
nsaage  just  cited  from  Lycurgus,  the  ex- 
Xa66vTac  tu  Upa  means  nothing  more  than 
tag  the  altar  or  its  appurlertances,  and  has  no 
nee  to  victims.'    Whether  the  witness  was 
pa  bound  to  take  an  oath  ts  a  doubtful  jminl.* 

oath  of  tho  witness  (the  ordinary  vofitf^o^ 

0  must  not  be  confouudcd  with  the  oath  takun 

J  of  the  parlies,  or  hy  some  friend  or  other 

I,  out  of  court,  Willi  a  view  to  decide  thu 

or  some  particular  point  in  dispute.    This 
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was  taken  by  the  consent  of  the  adversary,  npon  a 
challenge  given  and  accepted  ;  it  was  an  oath  of  a 
more  solemn  kind,  sworn  by  (or  upon  the  tieads  of) 
the  children  of  the  party  swearing  {ivorii  rOv  wat- 
dwv),  or  by  perfect  or  full  grown  victims  (xal?'  iepwv 
TfA«(wv),  and  often  with  curses  upon  himsfdf  or  hia 
family  (kot*  i^uXtia^),  and  sometimes  was  accom- 
panied with  peculiar  rites,  such  as  passing  through 
fire  {Aia  tov  inpo^).  The  mother,  or  other  female 
relative  of  the  party  (who  could  not  be  a  witness), 
was  at  liberty  to  take  this  oath.' 

On  some  extraordinary  occasions  wc  find  that 
freemen  were  put  to  the  torture  hy  a  special  decree 
of  the  people  or  the  senate,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mutilated  Hermes  busts,'  and  they  were  less 
scrupulous  about  aliens  than  about  citizens ;  but  (as 
a  general  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  could  not 
be  tortured  in  eoarts  of  justice,  and  even  an  einaa 
cipated  slave,  ].>emo&theoe8  says,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  impictj  {ovd'  6aiov)  to  give  up  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.* 

Will)  respeet  to  hearsay  evidence,  see  F  m*rtt 
hia;  and  with  respect  to  the  affidavit  called  Huiftap. 
Tvpia,  see  Hgreb,  Greek,  p.  496. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  causes  which 
came  before  the  dicasts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  said  nothing  of  those  which  were  decided  hy 
the  pnblic  arbitrators.  'J'he  above  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  equally  apply  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  arbitrator  performed  the 
duties  of  the  magistrate  at  the  avuxpiaic  as  well  as 
those  of  the  thuatnai  at  the  trial.  He  heard  the 
witnesses  and  received  the  depositions  from  day  to 
day,  as  long  as  he  sat,  and  kept  tlie  Ix^vo^  open 
until  the  last  day  {uvplav  i/prpav)* 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  false  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  hberly  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  (di'jsj;  ^EV&o^aprvpiCm)  to  recover  com- 
pensation. The  proceeding  was  sometimes  calh^ 
iTTi(rKrj\)'tc,  and  the  plaintiff  was  said  IwicKT/irTtadai 
Tp  fiapTtipi^  or  rw  (niprvpi.*  This  cause  was  prob- 
ably tried  before  the  same  presiding  magistrate  as 
the  one  in  which  the  evidence  was  given.'  The 
form  of  the  plainlifTs  bill,  and  of  the  defendant's 
plea  in  denial,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes.' 
From  the  same  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  ac- 
tion for  false  testimony  was  a  n/ifyrof  uyuv,  in  which 
the  plainiifl'Iaid  his  own  damages  in  the  bill ;  and 
from  LK'inoHllieoes'  ti  api^'iirs  that  the  dicasts  had 
power  riot  only  to  give  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  but 
iilao  10  inflict  the  penalty  of  iiTtftia  by  a  irpoariptf- 
<Tff.'  A  witne.^  who  had  l>een  a  third  time  con- 
victed of  giving  false  lestimony  was  ipxo  jure  dis- 
franchised.'" The  main  question  lo  be  tried  in  the 
cause  against  the  witness  was,  whether  his  evi- 
dence was  true  or  false  ;  but  another  question  com- 
monly raised  was,  whether  his  evidence  was  mate- 
rial to  the  decision  of  the  previous  cause  " 

When  a  witness,  by  giving  false  evidence  against 
n  man  Ufwn  a  criminal  trial,  had  procured  his  c^n- 
vicLion,  and  the  convict  was  sentenced  to  such  a 
piim3hmcnt  (for  insianco,  death  or  biinishnic'nt)  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  bring  an  action, 
any  other  person  was  allowed  to  institute  a  public 


1.  (Damocth.,  r.  Aphot^..  SAL  —  Id.,  o.  Bn^K..  Dfl  Dote,  lOIL 
-111.,  c.  Tiiooth.,  130S.— Id.,  c.  CfeJllp.,  IMO.— U.,  c.  Co«.c. 
)?Cfl.  — Id.r  Nc#r.,  13fi5. -^  W»ch.muth,  II.,  i.,  835.  —  IlodU 
walcker,  53-57.)— 3.  (Thirlwali.  Iliat.  of  Greac«.  c.  S5,  p.  VfS  ) 
—3.  (pcoiuiUi..  e.  Aiiliob.,  640.— Id.,  c,  Timoth.,  ISOO.— Meier, 
Att.  i^roc..  n.  BS4  )— 4.  (Virf.  r>«iiioith.,  c.  Meid.,  Ml  — Id  .  c 
Tiitiuth.,  1190.— M«irr  and  Scbflroann,  Alt.  Prr«.,  p.  C7A.1 — A 
(Isvuc,  Df  Vyrrti.  bsrcd.,  30.— Id.,  De  Diccof .  b«red.,  99,  cd. 
Sicph.— Demwah.,  c.  Aphob.,  844,85(('— Harpocrat.,  •  «■  'Ctis» 
«4«i«rp.)— fl.  (Mpinr,  Alt.  Pruc.,  p.  45  }— 7.  (e.  Sleph.,  IIIS.>— 
8.  Ic.  Apbob.,  BIO,  (U9.M).  ( V«J.  ^Ik)  Iiudi.  Dc  DtCwof.  hm- 
^^d.,  59.)— 10.  (K«i*r,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  3S3.)— 11.  (DRiDMtfa..  ft 
E>ivrg.  «t  Mno«.  I1J9,  nai.— Id.,  c  Aphoti.,  853-«5(I.— ld.«« 
Steph.,  1117.— Platn«T,  Att.  I'nic.,  i.,  4U0,  A-c.^ 
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profiA^ulion  against  the  witness,  either  by  a  ypa^, 
or  ptrhapa  hv  an  eloayyrXia  or  T^tfoAi?.* 

After  the  coovictiun  of  ihc  witness,  an  action 
might  be  maiiiiainetl  against  the  party  who  suborn- 
ed hitn  to  give  false  evidence,  called  iUrj  noKortx- 
vujv.*  And  it  ia  not  improbable  that  a  similar  ac- 
iion  might  be  brought  against  u  person  who  had 
procured  latse  CTidence  to  be  giren  ul'  a  defendant 
haviog  been  sumaioueJ,  aAer  the  conviction  of  the 
witness  in  a  ypa^h  i-fuJonXi^rf/af." 

It  appears  thai,  in  certain  cases,  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  cause  was  onabled  to  obtam  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment  (diKti  in-udixo^)  by  convicting  a  certain 
number  of  the  adverse  witnesses  of  false  testimony. 
I'hus,  in  inheritance  causes,  the  law  enacted  iiiv  oA^ 
r(f  Tuv  ^ivioftafjTVpiCii'y  iru?.ci'  i»  op.v^f  livai  nipt  av- 
Tuv  Tu^  Aj7fr(c-*  This  was  the  more  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  facility  afTiirdt-d  to  the  parties  tot-lop 
the  progress  of  these  causes  by  affidavits  {pid.  Du-I 
MARTvau),  dud  also  because  no  money  could  com-, 
pcosate  an  Athenian  for  the  loss  of  an  inheritance. 
The  same  remedy  was  given  by  the  law  to  those  | 
who  hnd  been  convicted  in  a  dUrj  iftti/dofmprvpiuv 
or  in  a  ypa^^  Uv'iac-  In  the  last  case,  the  convict- 
ed person  who  proceeded  against  the  witness  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  determina- 
tion of  his  suit.*  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed  lo 
be  reversed  in  this  way ;  but  whether  there  were 
not  more  cases  than  these  has  been  justly  doubted 
by  Schomann.*  The  scholiast  on  Plato'  is  evidently 
wrong  in  supposing  that  it  was  necessary,  under 
the  Athenian  law,  to  convict  more  than  half  th<; 
Dumber  of  the  witnesses.    This  appears  from  the 

tiassage  above  cited  from  Isffius  on  tlie  estate  of 
{agnias. 

We  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  expressions. 
iiaprvpciv  Tit't  is  lo  testify  m  favour  of  a  roan,  ao- 
rofiapTvpciv  rtvo^  to  testify  against.  Mapri'peeQat 
to  cadi  to  witness  (a  word  used  poetically),  duxfiap' 
rooiadai,  and  sometimes  ki:ifiapriipeaiiaL,  roi}^  trapoif- 
rof,  to  call  upon  those  who  arc  present  lo  take  no- 
tice of  what  iKisses,  with  a  view  to  give  cvidL'iioe.* 
irevdofioprvpeiv  and  ciriopKiiv  are  never  used  indif- 
ferently, which  aflbrds  some  proof  that  testimony 
wna  not  necessarily  on  oath.  The  /wprvc  (witness 
in  the  cause)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ihe  k'^ijt^p 
or  ffXjSrwp,  who  merely  gave  evidence  of  lUe  sum- 
mons to  appear. 

MASTE'KES  (jtaar^pe^).  ( Vid.  Zrtetai  ) 
•MAST'ICIIE  ifiaarlx't),  Uum  Mastich.  ''This 
IS  correctly  described  as  the  re^in  of  the  Lnntiscus 
by  Diosc^ndcs  and  Pliny.  It  is  the  Piaiar.hia  Len- 
tisciu.  The  Chian  Masiich  is  pariiftwhirly  com- 
mended by  Galen  "•  The  wood  of  llio  Pistachia 
Lcntisrus,  according  to  Sibthorp^  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  present  day  for  fuel.  They 
call  the  tree  ox^vo^.  The  mastich  or  gum  is  only 
collected  in  Scio.  The  ashes  of  the  wood  are  used 
by  the  Athenian  soap-boUers  for  making  the  ley  for 
the  manufacture  of  snap.  In  Zante  it  is  also  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  the  best  lixivium.  The  tan- 
ners employ  it  wtlh  valanida  in  the  preparation  of 
leather.  In  Ithaca  an  oil  {oxivo?,u6t)  is  expressed 
from  the  berry.  The  oxifo<:  of  the  modem  Greeks 
is  also  the  axivot  of  'J'heophraitus.  Tlic  ancient 
verb  ox^vi^^t*^^  signifies  "  to  chew  mastich''  or  "the 
wnod  of  the  mastich-lree,"  in  order  to  sweeten  the 
breath  and  cleanse  the  teeth.     The  gum  is  now 


1.  (Aadoe..  D»  Mth..  4.— PUtoer,  Atl.  Proc.,  -lU.— Mciar, 
Art.  PfDC..  881  »  —  l  (Di-niorth.,  c.  Tiouiifa.,  1801,  — til.,  c. 
Eiierff.  «  Maes  ,  1139.)— 3.  (Meier,  AU.  Prur.,  7M.)— 4.  (Urii«, 
Dc  Htfik.  hued-t  B6,  «).  St»ph.— Id.,  Da  Dicsuff.  hvrotl..  AO. 
SI.>— ».  (DnuiUi.,  c.  Timorr.,  741.)— 0.  {Ait.  Prw..  761. )-7. 
(Lng^  XI.,  H.)— 8.  (Iknintth.,  c.  Eacrg.  nt  Mmj  ,  1150  )— 9. 
(Diiwar.,  U,  W.— riw.!  U.  N..  uiv.,  93.— Axtsa:*,  AppnaJ.. 
••v.) 


much  used  b>  the  women  of  Tus^cer  for  ^t  mm 

purpose* 
MASTI'GIA.     (Vid.  VuMOMVu) 
MATERFAMI'LIAS.    ( Vid.  MAKHuot.  Roskc 

p.  023.) 

MATKA'LIA.  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  e* 
cry  year  on  the  lUh  of  June,  in  honour  of  tht  gai- 
dess  Mater  Matuta,  whose  :  -d  in  Ibe  \'o 

rum  Boarium.     It  was  cvi-  •  by  Koiniii 

raatroas,  and  the  saenfict*  v..»._.v.  .^  the  p.-^'--' 
consisted  of  cakes  baked  in  pots  of  cartben  ' 
Slaves  were  not  allowed  lo  take  part  in  lb*  -    n. 
nities  or  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  godden.    Unn 
slave,  however,  was  admitted  by  tlie  matroitt, 
only  to  bo  exposed  to  a  humiliating  treatou 
one  of  the  matrons  gave  her  a  blow  oa  the 
and  then  sent  lier  away  from  the  temple.   The 
truns  on  this  occasion  took  willt  them  the  cbiUf 
of  tlieir sisters,  but  not  their  own.  held  them  in 
arnie,  and  prayed  fur  their  welfare  *    The  statur 
the  goddess  was  then  crowned  with  a  gartaotl 
one  of  the  matrons  who  had  not  yet  lost  a 
band.*    The  Greek  writers  and  their  Koman  foUfli^ 
crs,  who  identify  the  Mater  Matula  with  I^eocoite 
or  Ino,  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  Matrilii  by 
means  of  the  mythological  stories  which  rehtf  w_ 
this  Greek  goddess.     But  the  real  import  uf 
worahip  of  the  Maier  Matuta  appears  to  havo 
to  inculcate  upon  mothers  Uie  princip 
ought  to  take  care  of  the  children  of  th' 
much  as  of  ttieir  own.  and  that  iIm  ^ 
leave  them  to  careless  slaves,  the  • 
whom  was  symbolically  expressed  b>  i 
of  a  blow  on  the  cheek  of  the  one  admitted  wto  iM 
temple.' 

MAlllIMO'NlUM      (Vid.  MARBiiOE.  Ro**m) 

MATKONA.     (Vtd.  Maer.aob.  Roii*ii»  p  6U) 

MAUSOLE'UM.     {Vid.  Fusoa,  p,  -m*  > 

MAZO'NOMUS    {fxai;ovafU>c,    rf'"«- 
from /lu^o,  a  loaf  or  a  cake ,  properly  j 
tributing  bread  ;  but  the  term  is  ap[)lied  also  luaii^ 
large  dish  used  for  bringing  meat  to  table.'    Oti 
C(£Ni.  p.  274.)    These  dishes  were  made  cither  d 
wood,*  of  bionze,'  or  of  gold.'* 

MEDIASTINI,  the  name  given  to  - '  •-  ■  -! 
for  any  common  purpose,  and  are  said 
hast  upon  Horace"  to  he  those  "7»i  v 
ad  qyumt  imperata  parati.^'  The  name  is  cliicif 
given  to  certain  slaves  belonging  to  the  fauiilian» 
lica,^'  but  is  also  applied  someiimea  lo  slaves  ui  ite 
city.'" 

•MED'ICA  CMi;iIiic//),  a  plant,  the   Laceroe  w 
Purple  Medick  {McdUago  xatipa)      It  has  its  nfliM 
from  Media*  according  to  ihc  ancient  authonUi 
because  it   was  brought   from  that  country 
Greece  at  Ihc  lime  of  Ihc  Persian  war  under 
us.     It  paused  into  England  from  France  ai 
zerland.     Some  of  Iho  English  botanists,  ai 
to  Martyn,  called  it    Burgundy  trtJ'oU  and 
foddrr-'* 

•MEDICA  MALA  {MrjiiKa  fu/Xay,  the  frail  of  i 
Citron-tree,  or  Citrus  MedtcA,  h.     Sprcogd 
Stackliouse  think  that  tbo  Orange  (Ciinii 
iivm)  was  also  comprehended  under  the  term.  (I 

CiTROB.)" 

MEDICI'NA  ('JarpiKv),  the  name  of  that 
which,  as  Cclsua  says,"  "  Sanitaiem  ^rgTu prtmattii^, 

I.  fD«Iw«ll'i  Toor.  rol.  i.,  p.  339.)— S.  (Vw«,  D* 
iv,,p.  31.  D*p.— OnJ,  Fmi.,  vi.,  47S,  Ac.|— 3.  iPlol-, 
4.— Id.,  tiuBMt.  Rom.,  p.  267.1— 4.  (TciiulL,  Motw«wn .  (- l*j 
— 3.  (CdiDparo  ItutUDS.  IJic  Krl.^.  'Icr  HOmrr,  ii^  p.'k^ 
(AtliCD.,  v.,  30,  34.}— 7.  (Varro.  U«  Re  Kuat.,  in..  4.>-ft-(T 
,  lux,  Onom.,  Tii.,  87.)— 9.  (Athea.,  i».,  31.)— 10  >  ^^^-'    »    W 
—11.  (Epirt.,  I.,  14,  14.)— 13.  (L'ict  C«t..  u..  .t 
— la.ij.,  13.)-13.  (DJr.4,  lit.  0.».  1,1  9.7. 
(Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Cpoi^.,  i.,  Sli.J- 13.  (Dita^  .. 
TUeopluut.,  i.,  13.— Aduu,  Appmr].,  s-  v.>— 16.  iO*  Mm!** 
lib.  i.,  P<«rat.J 
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nti  whose  object  Hippocrairs  defines*  to  be  "the 
delivering  sjck  persons  from  iheir  diseases,  and  tbe 
dimini&hing  the  force  ol' sicknesses,  and  the  not  nn- 
denaking  the  treawneni  of  those  who  arequiie  over- 
come by  6ickrc5s,  as  we  know  thai  ntcilicine  is 
here  of  no  avail."    For  other  defintiiona  of  the  art 
aad  science  of  Medicine  given  by  the  ancients,  see 
Pacndo-Galcn.'    The  invention  of  medicine  was 
llisost  univensally  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the 
gods '    Another  source  of  information  was  the  ob- 
•er^ing  the  means  resorted  to  by  animals  when  la- 
bouring under  disease.     Pliny*  ^ves  many  instan- 
ees  in  which  these  inbtinclive  efforts  taught  man- 
kind ll»e  properties  of  various  plants,  and  the  more 
«uni>le  surgical  operations.    The  wild  goat3  of  Crete 
pointed  out  the  use  of  the  Dtctamnus  and  vulnerary 
bertis;  dogs,  when  indisposed,  itouglu  the  Triticum 
rrpent,  and  the  same  animal  t:ii]{t;ht  to  the  Kgyp- 
...^^  .t.f.  use  of  purgatives,  cunstituling  the  treat- 
filed  Syrmaism.     The  bip[}0{H)tuinus  mlro- 
■iie  practice  of  bleeding,  and  it  is  afllrmcd 
thai  the  employment  of  clysters  was  shown  by  tbe 
.itu.*     yiieep  with  worms  in  their  hver  were  seen 
letting  sahne  substances,  and  cattle  a^eclcd  with 
^■|ps>'  anxiously  looked  lor  chalybeate  water**.    Wo 
^Rlold*  that  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  had 
tKi  physicians,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  the  patient 
was  carried  out  and  exposed  on  the  highway,  that 
any  persons  passing  by  wtio  had  been  atrecled  In  a 
*^milar  manner  might  give  some  information  re- 
;  the  means  tliat  had  afTurded  ttiein  relief. 
ifterward.  these  observations  of  cures  were 
4  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  we  find 
ilyypt  the  walls  of  their  .vinctnaries  were 
1   with   reconla  of  this  dcscrpiion.     The 
it«  of  Greece  adopted  the  same  practice,  and 
of  the  tablets  suspended  in  their  temples  are 
curious  character,  winch  will  iHusLrate  thccus- 
The  following  votivo  memorials  are  given  by 
in.  Mercuriahs:'  ''Some  days  biick,  a  certain 
who  was  blind,  learned  from  nn  oracle  that 
lould  repair  to  the  temple,  put  up  his  fervent 
tyers,  cross  the  sanctuary  from  right  tn  left,  plare 
lis  £ve  lingers  on  the  altar,  then  raise  his  hand  and 
cnvcr  his  ryfs.     He  obeyed,  and  instantly  his  sight 
was  restored,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude.    Tlifso  signs  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods 
were  shown  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus."     "A  blind 
soldier  named  Valerius  Apes,  having  consuUi:d  the 
oracle,  was  informed  that  he  should  mix  the  blood 
of  a  while  cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  uti  oint- 
ment to  be  applied  to  his  eyes  for  three  conseciitivp 
days:  be  received  his  sight,  and  R'lurned  pubhc 
"^     '     '"  the  gods."    "  Juhan  appeared  lost  beyond 
;rom  a  spitting  of  blood.     The  god  ordered 

:  lake  from  the  altar  some  seeds  of  the  ptne» 

iMl  10  mix  them  with  honey,  of  which  mixture  lie 

riW  to  eat  for  three  days.    He  was  saved,  and 

l^e  to  thank  the  gods  in  presence  of  the  people." 

^■Iie  wliole  science  of  medicine  was  divided  into 

^TOp.irt.v  viz.:  *wTinXoy(Kf/,  Phy.siology  and  Anat- 

iitny  irit/.   PitvtioLoou);  Airfo?.n>'(»cr;,  .■Etiology,  or 

ttic  doctt.no  of  the  causes  of  disease  ;  WaSoXoytKTit 

Pathology  (riJ.  P^tholocia);  'Tyifii.oi',  Hygiene,  or 

'Ibe  art  of  prejerrin/f  health  ;  Ziifiei<jTiKi},  Semeiol- 

of  the  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 

tding  Diagnosis  (rnl.  Seheiotica);  and  Btpa- 

Therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  healing  (nd 

urauTicA).     With  regard  to  the  medical  liter- 

L|D«  ArU,  l'>m.  i.,  p.  T,  »I.  KUhn.)— 4.  (Intrml.,  ■rii  Mmli- 
V.  ft.  lorn.  M.  p   fWfr^.  rfl.  KObn.)— 3.  tllipiM«r.,  De  Pn•c^ 
'      "      I"  ''i«l«n,  If)in>«i.,  tap,  i.,  p.  (17*.— 

-  .  H.  N.,  Jill  ,  \.)-A-  (II.  N., 
i;al«in.  Intirtl..  c.  1,  |i.  C75.)— 0. 
rf-..i..  I.,  ly,  — Mrrir-.,  ivi.,  c.  l,«il.Tiiuctin.— pM'ii(lo-G«lt>n, 
I  r.>— T.  (Dc  Art-Gj-inna*).,  Ani»te].,4(u,  lOTJ,  p.5,3j 
—lb  iTMadu-CaUo,  lolrod.,  c.  7,  p.  069.) 


I  aiufe  of  the  ancients,  "  When."  says  Littie,'  •'  one 
I  searches  into  the  history  of  medioinc  and  ih'*  com- 
mencement of  the  science,  the  first  body  of  doctrine 
I  that  one  meets  with  is  the  collection  of  writings 
known  under  the  name  of  the  works  of  Hippocra- 
tes. The  science  mounts  np  directly  to  that  origin, 
and  there  stops.  Not  tliat  ii  had  not  been  cultivated 
earlier,  and  had  not  given  rise  to  even  numerous 
productions,  but  everything  that  had  been  made  be- 
fore the  physician  of  Cos  has  perished.  We  have 
only  remaining  of  them  scattered  and  unconnected 
fragmenbi ;  the  works  of  Hippocrates  have  alone 
escaped  destruction ;  and,  by  a  singular  ciroum- 
atani*e,  (here  exists  a  great  gap  after  them  as  well 
as  before  them.  The  medical  works  from  Hippoc- 
rates to  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Alexao- 
drca,  and  those  of  that  school  ksclf,  are  completely 
lost,  except  some  quotations  and  passages  pre- 
served It*  the  later  writers  ;  so  that  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  remain  alone  among  the  ruins  of  an 
cient  medical  literature."  The  Asclepiadie,  to  which 
family  Hipp'icriites  belonged,  were  the  supposed  de- 
scendanis  oi' /Esculapius  ('Aa<(?.J7ff»of),  and  were,  in 
a  inanQor,  the  hereditary  physicians  of  Greece. 
They  professed  to  have  among  them  certain  secrets 
of  the  nicdi(!al  art,  which  had  been  handed  down  lu 
them  from  their  great  progenitor,  and  founded  sev- 
eral medical  schools  in  dilTeient  parts  of  the  world 
Galen  mention*"  three,  viz.,  lUiodes,  Cnidos.  and 
Cos.  The  first  of  these  appears  soon  to  have  be- 
come extinct,  and  has  lefl  no  traces  of  its  existence 
behind.  From  the  second  proceeded  a  collection  of 
observations  called  Kvtdiui  TvCt^at^  "Cnidian  Sen- 
lencps."  a  work  of  much  reputation  in  e^rly  times, 
which  is  often  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,'  and 
which  appears  to  have  existed  in  tlie  lime  of  Ga- 
len* The  school  of  Cos,  however,  is  by  far  the 
most  celebrated,  on  account  of  the  greater  number 
of  eminent  physicians  that  sprang  from  it,  and  es- 
pecially from  having  been  the  hirlbphice  of  the  great 
Hippt>cmie.9.  We  learn  from  Herodoiu.s'that  there 
were  also  two  celebrated  niedicrd  schoote  at  Croto- 
na  in  Magna  Gratcin,  and  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  which 
he  says  that  the  former  was  in  his  time  more  es- 
teemed in  Greece  than  any  oilier,  and  in  the  neit 
place  came  that  of  Cyrene.  But  neither  of  these 
require  any  particular  notice  here,  nor  will  it  lie  ne- 
cessary to  do  more  than  mention  the  more  celebra- 
ted niedtcal  sects,  referring  for  farther  particulars 
to  their  names  in  this  work.  The  oldest,  and  per- 
haps the  most  inHuential  of  these,  was  that  of  the 
DooMATici,  founded  about  B  C.  400  by  Thcasalus, 
the  son,  and  Polybu.s.  the  son-in-law  of  Hipptxv 
rates,  and  thence  called  also  the  Iftpporraiui.  These 
retained  their  influence  till  the  rise  of  the  Ehpiricj, 
fiitindod  by  Serapion  of  Alexandreji  and  Philinus 
of  Cob  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  after  which  lime 
every  member  of  the  medical  profession,  during  a 
long  period,  ranged  himself  in  one  of  llieso  two 
sects.  In  the  first  century  B  C-.Tbemiaon  founded 
the  sect  of  the  Mcthodici.  who  held  doctrines  near- 
ly intennediate  between  those  of  the  two  sects  al- 
ready mentioned,  .\hont  two  centuries  later,  the 
Methodic!  were  divided  into  numerous  aeota,  us  the 
doctrines  of  particular  physicians  became  more  gen- 
erally received.  Tlie  chief  of  these  seels  were 
the  Pmumatici  and  Eclrctici  ;  the  former  founded 
by  Alhena^us  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first 
century  A. D.  ;  the  lalier  aboul  the  same  time,  either 
by  Agaihinus  of  Sparta  i>r  bis  pupd  Archigenes 
The  Episvkthetici  (called  also  Hkctici)  are  sup- 
posed to  have  agreed  very  nearly  in  their  tenets 
with  those  of  the  Ecleeiici. 
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It  only  remains  to  mention  the  principal  Medical 
authors  after  Hippocrates  whose  works  nre  still  ex- 
tant, relerring  I'ur  more  particulars  respecting  their 
writings  to  the  articles  oo  Chirdbou,  Dijetktica, 

PaTIIOLOOIA,  PHABMACEDTICA,   PHVStOLOCiA,  Sbmbi- 

oncA,  and  Thkrapeutica.  Ceteus  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the.  Anguslan  age,  and  deserves  Lo  be 
mentioned  more  for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and 
the  ueatnrss  and  jtidioioufinisa  of  his  ennipilation. 
than  for  any  original  contributions  to  the  science  of 
Medicine.  Indeed,  many  persons  have  douhled 
whether  Celsus  were  really  a  professional  man.  or 
whether  he  only  wrote  bis  work  *•  D«  Medicina"  as 
a  sort  of  rhetorical  exercise.'  Dioscorides  of  An- 
•earba,  who  hved  in  the  first  century  after  Clirist^ 
was  for  many  centuries  the  ^eatest  authority  in 
Materia  Medica,  and  was  alinust  as  much  esteeiiiGd 
as  Galen  in  Medicine  and  Physiology,  or  AristaUe 
bi  Plidosophy.  Aretieus,  wlio  probably  hved  in  llie 
time  of  Nero,  is  an  interesting  and  striking  writer, 
both  from  the  beauty  of  his  language  and  Irum  tlie 
originality  of  his  opinions.  The  next  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  he  is 
certainly  the  most  voluminous,  of  all  the  mei!u*al 
writers  of  antiquity,  is  Galen,  who  reigned  supreme 
in  all  matters  relating  to  his  art  till  the  commeaee- 
ment  of  modern  times.  He  was  born  at  Pergamus 
A.D-  131,  came  early  in  life  to  Rome,  where  he 
lived  in  ereat  honour,  and  passed  great  part  of  his 
days,  aod  died  AD.  201.  AiXer  hiin,  the  only  wri- 
ters deserving  particular  notice  arc  Orihasius  of 
Pergamus,  physician  to  tlie  Emperor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  century  after  (Christ ;  Aeliiis  of  Amida,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  sixth  century  ;  Alexander 
TralUanua,  who  lived  something  later  ;  and  Paiilus 
^jjinetn.  wlio  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  seventh. 

MKTJICIJS  ('larpiif).  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
Cionts  to  every  professor  of  the  healing  art,  wheth- 
er physician  or  surgeon,  and,  accordingly,  both  di- 
visions of  the  medical  profession  will  here  be  inclu- 
ded under  that  term.  Tn  Greece  and  Asia  Mmor 
physicians  seem  to  have  been  held  in  higli  esteem  ; 
f(»r,  not  to  mention  the  apotheosis  of  jCseulaiiius, 
wtio  was  considered  as  the  father  of  it,  there  was 
a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or  stave  should  prac- 
tise it.*  ^ian  mentions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleu- 
cus  among  the  Epizephyhau  Loerians,  by  which  it 
was  ordered  that  If  any  one,  during  his  illne.aa, 
should  dnnk  wine  coutrary  to  the  urders  of  hia  phy- 
sician, even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  he  put 
to  death  for  his  diaotiedieiice  ;'  and,  according  to 
Mead,  there  are  extant  several  medals  struck  by  the 
people  of  Smyrna  in  honour  of  different  persons 
belonging  lo  the  medical  profesaion*  The  follow- 
ing observation  concerning  these  medals  is  given  by 
Kiihn  :*  "  Ahi,  idque  hand  dubic  recCuis,  veriuimtttu* 
txiMtimabant  jwmina  la  huce  nummit  obcia  minime 
tignijicarc  mfdiros,  qui  de  Smifmais  auir  medica  ar- 
tis  cognitwnc  bene  nurunint^  ted  potius  tummot  Uit- 
UM  urbu  mofrislratujt.  Vid.  partim  CI.  Wise,  in  Mus. 
Bodlei.,  p.  140,  qui  Mcadianx  senicniia:  acerbua  ex* 
•titit  censor,  partim  Jos.  EckUcl,  in  Doetr.  Num. 
Veter.,  to.  ii.,  p.  539,  ct  Jo.  Cph.  Raschcn,  in  l^x  Unh. 
Rti  Num.  Vet.,  to.  iv  .  p.  2.  Lips.,  1790-8,  qui  p. 
1319.  plurcs  scriptorcs  de  Smyrnicorum  nunimJs  ad- 
duxit."  (In  voce  "  Apollophanes.")  If  the  decree 
of  the  Athenians  (published  among  the  letters  of 
Hippocrates)  be  genuine,  and  if  Soranus'  can  be  de- 
pended OD,  the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon 

1.  (VW.  tfich.  Chnit.  Ju>t.  E>rlicribscb,  EmftoU,  Ac.  nbi 
"  D«  Z*\tii  BUD  Mpdiro  I*rartii"fi  diuofitur,"  Lips.,  Alo,  1773; 
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that  physician  as  had  before  been  giveD  to 
les  ;  he  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  pu'jhcly  m 
into  the  Lteusmian  mystehea,  and  muiuiaiaei 
the  Prytaneum  at  the  state's  expense.' 

As  there  were  no  hospitaU  among  the  aooicoli. 
the  chief  places  of  study  for  medical  pupils  wctp 
the  'AoKXijvicia,  or  temples  of  Jilsculapios,  wbcrr 
the  votive  tablets  fumiaiied  llietn  with  a  cuUectios 
of  cases.     The  Asclepiadai  {rid^.  Menirivi)  vert 
very  strict  in  examining  mtu  and  overlooluDg  iht 
character  and  conduct  of  their  pupiLs,  and  the  fa- 
mous  Hippoiiratic  oath  (which,  if  nut  draws  up  by 
Hippocrates  himself,  is  certainly  almost  asaocieiit) 
requires  to  be  inserted  here,  aa  being  the  moo.  cu- 
rious medical  monument  of  antiquity.     "  1  surNr 
by  ApoUo  the  physician,  by  iEsculapius,  by  Hypo. 
and  Panaceia,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  cdl* 
ing  them  to  witness  that  I  will  fulfil  religiuusly.  ac- 
cord tiig  to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judguwnt,  tkr 
solemn  promise  and  the  written  l>ond  which  I 
do  make.     I  wdl  honour  as  my  parents  the 
who  has  taught  me  this  art,  and  endeavtxir  u» 
ister  to  all  his  necessities.     I  wHl  consider  his 
dren  as  my  own  brothers,  and  will  teach 
profession,  should  they  express  a  desire  lo  U 
without  remuneration  or  wntlen  bond.     I 
mit  to  my  lessons,  my  discourses,  and  all  my  in 
methods  of  teaching,  my  own  sons,  anil  ihuae  uf 
my  imor,  and  those  who  have  been  inscribed  at  pu- 
pds  and  linve  taken  the  medical  oath;  hut  oooM 
else.    I  will  preaeribe  such  a  course  of  regimm  m 
may  be  best  suited  to  tlie  condiUoa  of  my  pdiitnU 
according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgnnmi. 
seeking  lo  preserve  them  from  anythiug  that  inixU 
prove  mjnrious.    No  inducement  shall  ever  IcrailiM 
to  adiuinmter  [loison,  nor  wdl  J  ever  be  the  autbin 
of  such  advice:    neither  will   I  contribute  to  n 
abortion.     I  wUI  maintain  religiously  the  puniy  and 
iniegrity  both  of  my  conduct  and  of  my  art.     I  «i3 
not  out  any  one  lor  the  atone,  but  will  leave  tlul 
operation  to  those  who  cultivate   it  {iAXf^e^y  ^ 
tpyuT^otv  uvipdat  -rrp^^itK  T^ffd«).      Into  whauiva 
liwellings  I  may  go.  I  will  enter  them  with  the  *iile 
view  of  succouring  the  sick,  abstaining  from  jlt  tii 
jurious  views  and  corruption,  especially  fiom  inr 
immodest  action  towards  women  or  men,  Oreeiui^ 
or  slaves.     If  during  my  attendance,  or  even  mt- 
profesaioiially  in  common  life,  I  happen  to  bear  of 
any  circumstances  which  should  not  be  revealed,  ^ 
will  consider  ihcm  a  profound  secret,  and  ohstn 
on  the  subject  a  religious  silence.     May  I.  if  I  njut 
ly  observe  this  my  oath,  and  do  not  break  it,  tnp] 
good  success  in  life,  and  in  [ilie  practice  of  J  «T\ 
art,  and  obtain  general  esteem  forever;   show  1 1 
transgress  and  become  a  perjurer,  may  the  re*tn«' 
be  my  lot."    As  regards  the  passage  of  the  aOh, 
given  above  in  the  original  (.i  reek  (eit:t(rf/)^ui^,t.r. 
X.),  though  the  writer  has  translated  it  Ibua,  bOlb; 
here  and  also  in  page  Sil,  he  docs  not  fed  atlS« 
sure  that  the  other  construction,  viz.,  making  ir^i^j 
T^ode  depend  on  Uxupr/cu,  la  not  preferable.    Wttij 
reganl  to  the  oath  itself,  it  is  generally  cousidcnf  j 
lo  be  spurious;*  but  M.  Littro,  the  editor  ofAti 
new  Paris  edition  of  Hippocrates,  believes  iltoh 
genuine.     For  a  copious  and  learned  cxplanatioo  vf 
every  clause  of  the  oath,  see  iMciUuiu's  editiUit,Cr 
anil  Lat,,  Lugd.  Bat.,  4to,  1613. 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  physician  ta  ifc** 
limes  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  mentimifd  by 
Herodotus,*  that  the  ^Eginetans  (about  the  year  01-'- 
632)  paid  Dcmocedcs  from  the  public  treasuiy  ow 
talent  per  annum  for  huj  services,  i.  e.  {if  we  rw**- 
with  Hu&scy,*  Uie  .Kgmetan  drachma  to  he  «otlk 
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W  sot  quite  344/.  ;  be  aAerward  received 
he  Athonians  one  hundred  ininsc,  i.  e.  (reck- 
!wah  Hussey,  ihe  Altic  drachma  to  be  worth 
iBther  mure  than  400/. ;  and  he  was  finally  at- 
I  to  Samoe  by  being  offered  by  Polycratcs  a 
iDf  two  talentjs,  t.  e.  (if  the  Altic  slaudard  be 
\  487/.  lOs.  It  ahould.  however,  be  added. 
Rjckenaer  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  slate> 
if  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  ^ginetans 
ibeiiian«  [ami  apparently  nith  reason),  on  the 
I  that  the  luuer  people,  at  the  tune  of  their 
It  weaJlh,  only  allowed  their  ambassadors 
ftchme  (or  U.  7^^/.)  per  day,  i.  t.,  somewhat 
oa  thirty  pounds  per  annum. ^  A  physician, 
^^*liny  both  £rast»tratus"  aod  Clcumbro- 
^Hl  by  him  to  have  received  one  hundred 
9Br  curing  King  Antiochns,  which  (if  we  sup- 
be  Attic  talents  of  the  standard  ot'  AIcsou- 
pillage  to  be  meant,  which,  aecoidiii^,'  to  Hus- 
18  wonh  343/.  l&j.)  would  amount  to  24.375/. 
rever,  the  Alexandrean  standard,  which  is 
in  the  coins  of  the  Piolcmtes.  be  meant,  it 
ftmount  (reckoning  the  drachma  as  U.  3}(t.) 
3^  ;  an  aloiosi  incredible  sum.  It  seems  to 
len  not  udcoihiuou  aiuune  the  Grt-eks  in  those 
M  afterward  m  the  later  Unman  Empire :  see 
kTBR)  for  states  to  maintain  physicians,  who 
^id  at  the  public  cost/  and  thfse.  again, 
leadanls.  for  the  most  part  slaves,  who  excr- 
beir  caliinif  amouf;  people  of  low  condition,' 
Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine 
(  from  the  Ktnirians  a.nd  allerward  from  the 
L  In  the  most  ancient  times  the  haruEpiccB 
ed  medicine  in  connexion  with  the  aii|jurs» 
I  the  opinion  of  Sprengcl,'  who  regarded  the 
t  Roman  legends  as  historical  facts,  it  was 
|y  some  of  these  that  Amulms  sent  to  Rhea 
when  she  was  prc^aot,  tu  examine  the  nu- 
f  her  myalenoua  disease.'  One  of  the  most 
I  customs  at  Home,  iu  order  tn  ward  off  t^pi- 
diaeaaes,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  tlie 
was  the  interrugatmg  the  books  bought  by 
in  of  the  Sibyl.  In  the  earlier  times  of  the 
\  Republic  physicians  are  said  by  Pliny  to 
leeo  unknown,*  and  for  some  lime  afterward 
trciae  of  the  profession  was  in  a  great  ineas- 
IDfiiicd  to  persons  of  eervde  rank  ;  for  tlie 
having  slaves  who  were  skilled  in  all 
dec,  generally  possessed  one  or  nsore 
m^icinc  and  surgery.*  To  this 
r'ever,  ihera  were  many  exceptions:  t. 
lician  who  waa  taken  prisoner  with  Juli- 
•ar  by  the  pirates  at  the  island  of  Pharma- 
'and  who  is  called  his  friend  by  Plutarch," 
{albus,  who,  being  the  first  foreign  surgeon 
tiled  at  Ilome,  had  a  shop  bought  for  hitn  at 
Wic  expense,  and  was  presenicd  with  the  jus 
nm  DC.  219;"  Arlnnus,  who  is  known  to 
ecu  a  physician. "  and  who  is  called  the  friend 
|ui>tus  .*'  Asclapo,  whom  CietTo  calls  liia 
^*  Asclppiadcs.  the  friend  nf  Craasus  the  ora- 
Eudcmus,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus^^  the  friend 
lysician  of  Livia ;  and  others.  The  hatred 
oy  Cato  the  censor  against  the  Greek  phy- 
^  as  well  a.s  the  Greek  philosophers  at  Home, 
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is  well  known,  hut  it  is  not  true  that  he  canseill 
them  to  be  expelled  from  Rome  *     Wjtli  respect  \n< 
the  income  made  by  eminent  physicians  in  the  carlf 
I  imies  of  Home,  the  wntt^r  is  not  aware  of  any  data 
I  for  ascertaining  it ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire, 
we  learn  from  Pliny'  that  Albuiius,  Arruntius.  Cal- 
petanua,  Cassius,  and  Rubriua  gained  St50,000  ses- 
terces per  annum,  i.  t.  (reckoning,  with  Hussey,  the 
mdic  nummi  iteaterttum)  to  be  worth,  after  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  71.  Idf,  2d.),  1963^  Us  Gd. ;  thai  IJuiii 
lua  Stortinius  made  it  a  favour  that  he  was  innlenl 
1 10  receive  from  the  euifMTor  500,000  sesterces  per 
,  annum  (or  3906^.   &m.)^  an  he  might  have  niad« 
600,000  sesterces  (or  4687i.  lOr)  by  his  private 
I  practice  ;  and  that  he  and  his  brother,  who  receiv* 
the  same  annual  income  from  the  Emperor  ClaudU 
,  us,  left  between  them  at  their  death,  notwithstand- 
ing large  sums  that  they  had  spent  in  beautifyiotfj 
the   city  of  Naples,  the  sum  of  thirty  miUiuns  of 
sesterces  (or  334,375/.). 

Of  the  previous  medical  education  necessary  to 
qualify  a  physician  at  Home  for  the  legal  pntclice  of 
hie  profession  in  the  early  times,  we  know  notliing  ; 
afterward,  however,  this  was  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  archiutri.     (Vi^.  AiicnuTSB.) 

Two  other  medical  titles  that  we  meet  with  un* 
der  the  emperors  were  Jatroaophttta  (see  Ihe  word) 
and  Acttiarius^  'A«roi/fipiof  Thfi  latter  was  a  title 
at  the  court  of  ConstnnliDople,  given  apparently 
only  to  physicians,  and  tpiile  distinct  from  the  use 
of  the  wurd  found  in  the  earlier  Latin  authors.* 
Besides  Joannes  the  son  of  Zacharias,  who  is  better 
known  by  his  lUle  of  Actuarius  than  by  his  real 
najne,  several  other  physicians  are  recorded  aa 
having  arrived  at  this  dignity. 

MEDLMNUS  {/ti^ttivoi  or  ftiii^vo^  afnip60t  tha 
principal  di^  measure  of  the  Greeks.  It  waa  used 
especially  for  mecisuring  com.  It  had  different 
aizt.a  in  the  different  states  of  Greece.  The  Atiic 
niedimnus  was  equal  to  six  Uomau  niodii.  (Nepos, 
Vu.  Au.,c.  2.— Cic.»  iM  JVrr,  II.,  iii.,  45,  46,  where 
Cicero  explains  60,000  medimni  by  300,000  modii, 
and  36,000  mcdimni  by  316,000  roodil. — Suidas,  t. 
c— Klit-mn.  Fann.,  v.,  64. 

"  Hujua  dimidium  ff.rt  ur«a,  w/  et  ipsa  medtmm 

Amphora,  terque  eapit  medium.") 
Suidas  makes  the  mcdimnus  =108  litr»,  eon- 
founding  il   appatpnlty  with   the   meiretes.     The 
medimnuB  conlainfd  11  tiuWa.  7-l'156  pints  English. 
It  waa  divided  into  the  following  parts: 

fl  IffTor.        each 
12  f/ftirKva        "... 
48  TOfi'(«ff       "... 
96  U<rrnt  "... 

VJ-Z  KorifXat  ••  .... 
of  which  ihe  ;ioi"vif,  f^or^f,  and  kotvXtj  and  their 
farther  subdivisions  were  conunon  to  iho  dry  and 
fluid  measures,  but  the^oiv/f  was  of  diHTercnt  sizes. 
{Vni.  Mktketkk.  CnacxiK,  Xkstes,  Cotvi-.i  ) 

•MEDION  (M/ji^iov),  according  to  Lobelius.  a 
species  of  Violet.  This  opinion,  however,  is  reject- 
ed by  DodoDRUs  and  Bauhin.  According  to  Adams, 
the  prevailing  opiuiou  now  is,  that  it  was  the  C«m- 
panida  ladniafa* 

MED!TK1N.\LIA  was  one  of  the  festivals  cod- 
necled  with  the  cullivation  of  vineyards.  It  took 
place  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  on  which  day  the 
IK'ople  of  Latium  began  to  taste  their  new  wme 
Imujtum),  and  to  offer  libations  of  it  to  the  gods. 
In  drinking  the  new  wine  it  was  customary  to  pro- 
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1.  ( Vu/.  Sprftnfipl.  EliKt.  d«  UMmI.)— 9.  (II.  N..  xzii.,  ft.)— &^ 
(VU.  Du  Caajte,  Gloi«.  Gme.,  tuia.  i.,  p.  4fi,  Uid  Pohiui,  Old 
Md  P»chriner.  Ui»t.  Androoiei,  turn,  i.,  p.  9M,  icq.,  ind  turn.  U^' 
p.  460,  409.)— 4.  (DiuM-i^r.,  it.,  18.— IIanl<juin  ftd  Phn  ,  B.  N, 
ixvii.,  "B  — Dauiiin,  Piomx,  p  143'— Aduna,  Append.,  ».  vi 


MELANTERIA. 


MEUMElA. 


nouni:^  the  words,  "vetua  ttmum  vinum  bibo,  veteri  j 
noro  inarho  mniror."^     V.irro  dcnvrs  the  niitnc  of  I 
Ihf  rcpttviil  from  the  hrJilriijr  power  oi  the  new  wmo, 
but  Fi'^tua  B|H;aks  of  a  eiMld^sa  Meditrina.  I 

MK(;ALK'S[A.  MK(  JAr.ENSiA,  or  MEGALEN- 

[^K.S  LUIJI.  a  festival  with  ^^wxim  celebrated  at 

Lome  m  the  month  of  April,  and  in  honour  of  the 

?at  mother  of  thf  gods  (C>bclc',  fityuAj/  '&ei'tc, 
ihvuvc  the  festival  derived  its  name).  The  elnliie 
nf  ihn  godilesa  was  brought  to  Rome  front  Pesninus 
ui  Ihr'  year  3[K1  UC,  and  the  day  of  its  arrival  was 
siikiunized  with  a  magnificent  procession,  IcctisU'r- 
nm,  and  t^ames,  and  (rreat  numtMTS  of  people  carried 
preBciiits  to  the  gi>ddo«.s  on  the  ('npiiol."  The  reg- 
ular adfhraliun  of  the  Me^alcsia,  however,  did  not 
begin  till  twelve  yeom  later  (101  IVf' ).  when  the 
temple  which  had  been  vowed  and  ordered  to  ba 
huilt  in  S03  li.C,  was  completed  and  dedicated  by 
M.  Junius  Urutiis*  But.  fro'n  another  passaine  of 
;Livy,*  it  appears  tlie  Mev-'^lesia  had  already  been 
>lcbraied  m  11)3  UC.  The  festival  lasted  for  aix 
days,  iMTfinnuig  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  season  of 
this  ft'Mival,  likr  llial  of  the  whole  month  in  which 
It  t4H)k  place,  was  full  of  gmeral  rejoicings  and  feast- 
ing It  ^'39  customary  lor  the  wralihy  liomaim  on 
this  occasion  to  invite  one  another  mutually  to  their 
repa.ils,  and  the  extravagant  habits  and  the  good  liv- 
ing during  these  festive  days  were  probably  carried 
to  ft  very  high  degree,  whence  a  senatus  consnllum 
|«ra»  issued  in  161 IJC  pascribtn^zthat  nnoneBhould 
go  beyond  a  certain  rxtent  of  cxpt^ndilure  • 

The  )»ninr.s  whirh  were  held  at  the  Megale^ia 
were  purely  seemc,  and  not  circenses.  They  were 
pSt  first  held  on  thi*  Halatiiie  m  front  of  thr  temple 
if  the  goddess,  but  u(li*rward  also  in  the  Uieaires* 
■Tlie  first  ludi  scenici  nt  Kurne  were,  Dpcording  to 
Valerius  Antias.  introduced  at  llie  McgHlesia.  i.  f  , 
sUher  m  IB3  or  l!*l  ii  C.     The  day  which  was  es- 

;inlly  set  opart  for  the  performance  of  scenic 

'plays  WAS  the  third  of  the  festival.'     Slaves  were 

not  permilted  to  l>e  present  at  the  games,  and  the 

niagi6lrate»  apiwared  dressed  in  a  purple  toga  and 

ftni'tPXta,  whence  (lie  provprb  purpura  MfoaUnMt» 

[The  giuiit's  wpire  unrler  the  sup«Tinlcndi.'nce  of  the 

tiOuriile  n'diies,"  and  we  know  that  four  of  the  extant 

rfays  of  'I'erence  were  |wrformed  at  the  Megal''«ia. 

Jirero,*  prolmhly  runtra^linij  the  games  of  the  Me- 

galcAia  with  the  more  rude  and  barbarous  gaines 

and  exhibitions  of  the  circus,  calls  them  vMiime 

eaatt,  toUtnHtt.  tdii^'tOAi.*" 

•MKI.AMI'YKO.N  (^r^ii/iTn'poi').  the  Mctampyrum 
grtciiMf.,  or  Kield  ('ow*wlicat.  according  to  Sprengcl 
and  8tackhouse  " 

•MELAN'(;llAVlS  (fitAayxpavif),  a  apeciea  of 
\Schcnut  itrxntvc)-  Sprengel  makes  it  the  Schanu* 
mgrtotna.  or  Uliiik  Bog-nish  " 

•MELAN'ION  (/«>«i'£'Ji'i,  acoiirding  tit  Stack- 
bouse,  that  variety  of  the  Vtola  (nluraia  which  goes 
by  Lbe  English  name  of  the  "  dark  bluo  double  vio- 
let"'* 

'MEEANTE'UTA  (jttlavTfipla),  the  Inkstone. 
Dio«coritles  says  of  it«  that  "  some  have  taken  it  to 
I>c  the  same  with  aory  {nofw),  from  which  it  is  dia- 
linet,  though  not  unlike  "  Sprengel  thinks  the  ftt- 
XnvTt}fiia  of  Dtoscnrides  (lifTercnl  from  that  of  Ua- 
len.  The  fonner  lu'  holda  to  he  an  arseni,jto  of  cop- 
per, the  oiher  einnot  be  so  well  ascertained  Dr. 
Ktild  says,  "  The  Mcfanicriat  or  Inkstonc  of  I'llny, 
■cems  to  bo  a  variety  of  sulphate  of  iron,  that  has 

"I.  iVirro,  t)f  Ling.  iil..  v.7p.  57,  Dip.^FoTut,  >.  t.  Mwlfc* 

li  l.tV.,  t»)t,.  H.)  — S.  (I.IV..»l,lVI..M.i— 4,  (iiiiir,, 

^  IiUb,  ti  ,   J*.  —  riimf<afn    mil.,  3.) — 0.  U-lr.,   Do 

!■  '  .  11.  *r,)— T.  [OvKl,  Fust..  iv  ,  S77.— vICI.  9pntX.^ 

Aittiiain.  I  iiar.,r.  0.) — S.  (l.tv.,  ixtiT..  M.l — 9.  iVn  llaMiap. 
JtMp.,  IK} -10.  (Vul.LtjH\,  Pn«1..  ir.,  ITU-S?^  — P.  Miinutioi, 
WCir.bl  F«io..  ti.,  1I.)-1I.  n'ho'vttmt..  11.  1'.*  vmi.,  4.)- 
U.  (TK«*tv*"""*  .  II-  r,  t*-.  13  —  A'l'iRii,  Appwd.,  «.  V,>— 1>, 
ffWoytow"  t )).  1* ,  «i.,  t,  7.— Ailuiu,  Aiip«ad.,  •.  v.) 
«a9 


been  formetl  in  a  mnlrix  containing  vrgi 
trmgent  mr\ltcr,  wbioh,  uniting  wiib  the 
salt,  hits  pn)duccd  naiural  ink  "     iJr.  Hill 
Titriul,  oonftMting  principally  of  tron  wiUi  % 
copper.* 

•MELANTHION    (p<'  i  ,„f 

Sprengel,  the  Ntgrlia  *atn<! 
seed  of  tht!  ftr'/Avihov  was  cdu*  u  'j^Kn      i  mif 
tions  Its  various  u^es  in  medicme.* 

•MKLAM' iUJS  CupP.arci'^if).  a  species  of 
the  Sparus  MtlanuruM,  callcil  m  Italian  otkma^  In] 
Krench  oHade.    It  is  the  OWoifu  of  Cuvirr     h  u  / 
silvery  fish,  striped  with   hlarkish,  an 
broad  black  spctt  on  each  hide  of  Lheiail 
latter  circunuitance  iia  Greek  name  (wmrn  hickm 
"  black  tail')  is  derived.' 

'MELEA  {ftTi}Ja).     This  terni.   mh.  d  I. 
may,  according  to  .Adams,  bo  sup! 
api>jy  to  the  S'tjruB  maltu,  or  Crai' 
fiaXi^  of  Theocritus,  he  tliinka,  may  be  pre 
be  the  same  * 

•MELE'AniUS  (fuXeayfufX  tlr   ''-        ^ 
Pinladti,  llif  yitmiJa  Mttranrtx  of  I 
a  hinl  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
mon,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  tiin*^  ol  \^\ 
who  says  it  was  an  ofTering  in  th'-  mr?n 
Isis,  of  persons  in  a  inodorate  • 
The  Cireekfe  expressed  the  screaui  'ti 

KayKuQtn'.      The  drscnptjon   given    ny   <  iiii 
dtsciplc  of  Ari-stotle,  a.s  relrrred   to  by  All 
wna  properly  apphed  to  the  Huinea-fowl 
mier,  ronirary  to  the  oxplanaiion  of  Ouai 
Scaliger,     Varro  and  rimy  confound  the 
with  the   (iaiiinti  y|/nr«n/i,   but    (.'ftlitmella 
guishes  Ihem  fmm  one  another      The  dif 
however,  is  by  no  means  slrikm 
merely  a  variety  in  the  sprciea, 
ken  not  to  eonfiMind  the  Turkey  w .... 
as  the  former  bird  was  not  known  in  Europe 
the  discover^'  of  Amerieji.' 

MEI.IA  (ftfXia).     (KiJ.  IUsta,  p.  4H8  ) 

'MKUlA  iftt'Aitt),  n  upeeies  of  Akb.  irHwi  prol 
aeconhng  to  Sibtliorp  and  utlicrvt.  lbe  /Vanvnti 
nits.     The  i^ov^tt'^in  of  Tb4>itphra&liiA  wa»  lh« 
MHf  eircl$ioT,  as  Slackhouso  and  Sehneidfr  hn* 
slated.' 

•MELIA  TERRA  (MifXla  p),  Meliaii  Earth. 
enlleil  iVom  the  island  of  Melos.  wIit' 
tamed.     "The  Meltun  earth  of  the  an' 
Sir  John  Ilill.  "was  a  line  white  mart.  >■(  .i  w*- 
crumbling  texture,  and  easily  sfilublc  in  w,iier  u 
other  fluids.     Some  have  imagined  it  t" 
of  other  colours;  bcil  thai  it  was  re..: 
have  the  un'piesiionabic  authority  of  i  i  l»i 

occasion  of  this  ornir  is  no  more  than  tbu 
ing  of  Mi7>/of  with  Hnhvo^,  which  last 
ft^?.ov,  "  an  apple.**  and  has  no  connexion  w| 
with  the  former."'' 

•.MELIEOTL'S  (/<iX/>.wtu?».  a  specie  ofn 
the   MtHilot,  or    Mrhlutuu  pjirtnalta,   accof 
.Sprengel      Stackhoiise  calls  it  the  T>>f-',ui 
nalr,  which  i»onIv  another  name  (■ 

•MEMME'I-A  {fir7J,ij,U).     D 
mentioned  in  the  Or'^finmra,  nial.'       '         Ul^ 
Iw^n  ap(»]cs  iiigr^ifled  uikki  tjuinccw       I  in  i  at 
etl  Mala  myaua  by  Varro.* 
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MENSA. 


MENSA. 


t'NE  (ueXliri),  the  Panieum  mUliaceum,  or 

JS,  Uie  Badger,  or  Urtus  meUa.  Galen  has 
^poa^d  to  allude  to  it,  as  being  an  animal 

ilSSA  (/ir^KToa  or  -Tra)»  the  Bee.     (ViJ. 

JSSOPHVI.LON  (/M>.«Tff6^irX>.(Jv).  a  plant, 
I  because  the  but  arc  fond  of  its  U&ve»,  as 
ilea  infonns  us.  It  has  stalks  and  leaves, 
g  to  the  same  authority,  like  black  hore- 
>nly  they  are  bigger  and  narrower,  nol  go 
nd  smelling  like  citron.  This  description, 
kbinks,  agrees  very  well  with  the  Mttwa  or 
,  common  herb  in  English  gardens.  Varro 
us  that  the  Latin  name  for  this  plant  was 
n ;  Columella,  however,  speaks  of  apiastrum 
wsophyllon  (or  meliph^Uum)  as  of  two  differ- 

OLONTHE  itinXoXwdii),  a  species  of  Bec- 
probnbly  the  Scaraitaus  vtelplotUke,  or  Cock- 

^OTEPON  (/xijXojreirur).  The  great  diffi- 
determining  what  the  melapfponeM  were, 
bm  the  circumstance  of  the  ancient  authors 
Itod  of  the  summer  fruits  frcf^ncnlly  inler- 
f  the  terms  by  which  they  were  designated. 
nudovicus  Nonmus,"  observes  Adams,  "  who 
owed  so  much  pains  in  illustrating  the  Hes 
>f  the  ancients,  admits  himself  much  at  a  loss 
|ng  what  the  mehpfiwnes  were,  but,  upon 
le,  inclines  to  think  lliut  they  were  a  pecu- 
I  of  melons.  Schneider,  in  like  manner, 
(  the  /i^Aorrirui'  to  be  referable  to  the  Cu- 
)iot  L.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the 
i*v  of  the  fireeks  is  the  *  meh*  of  Palla- 
lie  tenn  nulopepo  is  now  applied  to  the 
I  fruit  used  for  food  t)Otli  in  the  East  and  in 
.  May  not  this  have  been  the/z^Aotriirciv  of 
kB  !•'• 

tAl'CVLON  {yrfiaUv?.ov),  the  fruit  of  the 
rawherry-tree.  { Vid.  AanuTus.)* 
BKA'NA.  (Vid.  LiUKJr.) 
tANTHUS  (fih-aveoc)-  The  Bog  Bean,  an 
jdant.  **This,"  observes  Adams,  "  is  clear- 
l^XXo^  of  the  Geoponit^a.  Prom  the  union 
I  iwo  terms  the  Bog-bean  derives  iis  scien- 
te,  M<nyanlhea  trefdiaia.  Some  niithoriljes 
III?  take  it  for  the  iaoTzvfyov  of  Dioscorides. 
ko  »^,>p(^\r(l  that  it  is  the  ^jyi'uavftf j*  of  Ni- 
but  SfK'iigel  contends  that  thi'  latter  is  the 
hituinu:(.3a,  L-,  on  What  aulhurity,  however, 
^lificover.'*' 

ELA'Ef  A  (jtevrXatia),  a  festival  celebrated 
pfna*.  in  L^conia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus  and 
who  were  believed  to  be  buried  there.* 
I  was  10  the  Liicf'.diemoniBns  what  Nestor 
be  Messenians,  a  model  of  a  wise  and  just 
I  hence  ihey  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  one 
reat  gods,"  and  hcnoored  him  and  Helena 
nual  ami  solemn  sacrifices  at  'llierapnifc, 
intinued  lo  he  offereil  in  tlie  daysof  Isocra 
bcse  sulcauiilies  aie  sometimes  called  'K^ 

lA  (rp^ircCa).  &  Table.  Ttie  idmplest  kind 
ivas  one  with  three  legs,  round,  called  ciili- 


C.  P„  ti.,  lft.i--».  (AdftOMi,  Aptnud.,  «.  v.)— 
.,  H.  P.,  TI.,  I.  — Dnwair.,  iii.,  lOB.  —  NiKand., 
^— Plin..  H.  N.,  Ml.,  90  —  Martyu  nd  Vinf.,  Otmrg., 
lUawt  Append.,  i.  f .) — t.  (An«c!.,  U.  A.,  t.,  4.— AO* 
IhI,  •.  V.) — 5.  (P.  ^ifiD.,  I..  t>tl.— Usuhiii.  Piiuii,  Sit), 
A>|»ii(t.  ».  V.)  — 8.  (TUwplirMl.,  H-  P..  III.,  15.)-7. 
ft,  n.  P..  1^.,  lI.-0»<'P«>o.,  ii..  4-  —  Nifoiiil.,  Ther., 
*^«iiir»l  ttd  l>it»eor.,  iii..  13.  —  Ailann,  Am*  a',  •■ 
kc*.,  lii..  Itf,  »U.}  — 0.  {Imutt.,  Pooftth.,  p.  ir  B.)- 
J  tlit  V.)-n.  iVtd.Cnn3tt  ff-nbol 


ba,*  and  in  Orcek  rpiKovc-*  ft  is  shown  id  th« 
drinking-scene  painted  on  the  wall  of  a  wiuo-shup 
at  PompiMl.*  (See  woodout )  The  term  rpdvtCa, 
tiiuugn  commonly  used  in  Greek  for  a  tabic  of  any 


kind,  must  have  denoted  one  whieli  indtoateci*a 
higher  degree  of  luxury  and  refinement,  since  it 
meant,  according  tu  its  elymohtjry,  a  fourlegged  ta- 
ble (See  WHodrul,  p  188)  Horace  used  at  Home 
a  dininglable  of  white  marble,  thus  combining  neat- 
ness with  economy.*  For  the  houses  of  the  opu- 
lent, tables  were  made  of  the  most  valuable  and 
l>eautiful  kinds  of  wood,  especially  of  maple  (a^tx^ 
&afiviv^*  acerna*).  or  of  the  citrus  of  Africa,  which 
was  a  species  of  cjprrss  or  juniper  {Cihea^).  For 
this  purpose  the  Romans  made  use  of  the  rooti^  and 
tubers  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cut,  displayed  the 
greatest  variety  of  spots,  henutiiul  waves,  and  ciiri- 
ing  veins.  The  finest  specimens  of  tables  so  adorn- 
ed were  sold  for  many  thousand  pounds  *  Besides 
the  beauty  of  the  hoards  (^irt0i}fiaTa],  the  legs  of 
these  tables  were  often  very  tasteful,  being  carved 
in  imitation  uf  lion's  or  tiger's  feet,  and  made  of 
ivory.' 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mojtppodium,  a  round  table  supported  b) 
a  single  foot ;  this,  with  other  elegant  kinds  of  fur- 
niture, was  introduced  into  Home  from  Acia  ^Imor 
by  Cn.  Manlius."  Under  the  Roman  emperors  sem- 
icircular tables  were  introduced,  railed  tncnsa  Itmtt- 
ta,  from  comparing  them  to  the  halfmoon,  and  ntg- 
nirt/a,  because  they  had  the  form  of  that  letter,  Q.^^ 
Thi.R  lunate  table  \\*as  surrounded  by  a  sofa  of  the 
same  form,  calletl  sitltaiititm,  which  was  adapted  to 
hold  Rcven  or  eiglil  persons.'* 

As  the  table  was  not  very  large,  it  was  usual  to 
plane  ihn  dislies  and  the  variou.**  kinds  of  meal  upon 
it,  and  then  to  bring  it,  thus  furnished,  lo  the  placa 
whpre  ihe  goesla  were  reclining.'^  On  many  occa- 
sions, indeed,  each  guest  eiilicr  had  a  limall  table  to 
himself,  or  the  company  was  divided  into  parties  of 
two  or  three,  with  a  separate  table  for  each  party, 
as  is  djstmclly  reprrseoted  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
326.  Xenophon  describes  a  great  entertainment 
given  by  Seulhes,  king  of  the  Thracians,  at  which 
the  guesia  formed  a  large  circle,  a  small  three-leg- 
ged table  being  placed  before  each  person.'*  Al- 
though it  is  pertain  that  tlishea  were  in  many  cases 
brought  to  be  laid  iM'foro  the  guests  upon  the  table, 
yet  the  common  praolice  of  bringing  to  them  the 
Doard,  already  supplied,  gave  origin  to  such  phrases 
ds  menMaiH  appmtere  or  oppontre,^*  and  mrnaam  au- 
j'-v^e  or  remowre.**    As  the  board  of  the  table  10 


1.  iPratiu,  ».  T.  — VMrm,  De  Linr-  haU,  t.,  25,  p.  113,  imI. 
Si^#uff«l.  — Hor..  Sat..  1..  ill.,  IS.  — 0»id,  Met,  nil.,  »a.)— ». 
(Xan.  Anab..  »ii.,  J,  «  10.  — Alhcn..  W.,  91,  »5;  v.,  ftS.)  — ». 
(G»ll'aPi>m[>ejiuia,  lfii33,  vol.  li.,  n.  11.)  — 4.  (Sal.,  I.ti,,  111!.) 
—5.  (Allien..  11.,  32,)— fl.  (Hor,  Sut.,  ft.,  »m..  10.— Murl.,  iir.. 
90.)-7.  (Cic„  Verr.,  II.,  tT,  17-  — M«rt.,  ii.,  43.— I<t.,  liv.,  M 
— Pbn.,  If.  N..  iiii.,M.)  — 8,  (Plin-.H.  N.,  liii.,  M.  —  W.  iK, 
xvt  .  2P.  84.— TrrtulL,  Up  Pallin,  euh  fia.— Aikin,  on  OnuimftM- 
ttl  WiyjKln,  p.  03,  SI.)— 9.  (Athen..  1.  p.— Mnrt.,  li..  43,  40.)— 10. 
(Plin..  H.  N.,  iK«i»,  8,)— II.  (Lntnprtii.,  Uol.,  M,  59.1  —  11 
<M;iri,.  ■-,48- Id.,  »i».,  87.1  —  13.  (Atlun..  ii..W  —  Id.,  if « 
28.)— 14,  (Anah.,  t»i.,  3,  ♦  SJ.)— 15.  (PUul.,  Ann.,  V.,  1.,  1— 
Hmt.,  I.,  lii..  IM.-Clc..  AU.,  liv.,  8!.— OriO.  M*i.,  »iii.,  BTOi) 
-Ifl.  (PUm.,  Arophil  ,  ll.,  ii.,  ITS    -Viig.,  .r.A.,  i.,^l&.> 


MENST9. 


of  ibe  tkm  cT  boofteUT, 

honre  pre«wM  iMOvoalr  is  tke  ptvutivc 

af  Mcirtjr.  Il»  takto  ««  fMiiiinI  aaovd.* 

jTifct  toJ>»w  iJCTl  y  JL*   On 

tid»  iw<<Br  aai  ImyiQiy.    Xht  CnOam  ate 

■  tbc  mfer  part  of  tbesr  Avd^oov, 

-rooM.  tteR  v*s  a  coaalint  table 

u>  Jupi- 

nrfaiCi  fmc  ar  dM^  ^Mtv.* 

Tte  !«•  pfiMipal  eaanaa  af  a  lifiiii  a>4  cona, 

rre^  >»M«^  T)Hia«Ca»  4nk^  vp^aCa.  and  anriM* 
fniaa.  ■#■■■<— ia.    (Ti^  Coua,  DatfKOK.) 

A  •<••*  taMi^  awppoftnl  by  four  o(fa«r  stooea* 
vaft  aaOMlivaa  «»Hi,  as  ii  ts  m  ooodero  times,  to 
aawtrftfrwra,*    iV»i  Fcjns,  p^  -lii.) 

M£NSA-RIL  M£NSiJLA  Kli.  or  NUMUL.\  RII, 
vwa  «  IBM  «C  faUia  hartwi  al  Rfloe  wh\>  wt-re 
bgrliwalala;  lkiTW««4ttlinct  Irum  the 
baiik«n«aiHl  did  bu- 
tWir  9m%  aeeout*  The  meoaahi  bad 
tbMv  baikka  (■wmmX  bba  oidnaiy  baakers,  in  the 
FUnMk  aad  ■  tbv  aania  of  iha  gtaiiam  tbey  offer- 
ed nmfy  aoaay  %d  Aabaera  wb«  eooM  irita  aeourity 
la  ite  «toltt  Ibr  M.  Sueh  aa  axpedieacy  vaa  deri- 
m4  te  tiM  atal*  aaity  »  Uomo  of  freei  disiicfla. 
*IW  WM  liM^  Ibat  memaarii  (fMUfurnri  oiouani) 
io  ass  B.C  .at  tb«  time  when  the 
w«*r«  so  dreply  taTolved  in  debt  Ihnt  they 
WW  obt^vd  to  borruw  mooer  Ironi  new  rreditors 
li  order  tii  pay  the  obi  onea,  and  thus  ruined  ihem- 
aalvaa  pomploioly.*  (Compare  Iktsbest  vr  Mow- 
■T»  aod  AaoBMTAan  )  On  ibis  occasion  they  were 
aJvo  aulhori«c4  lo  onltiiu  that  oatllo  or  land  should 
bo  r««eitvd  a»  paynwut  al  n  lair  valuaiion.  Such 
bdhkrrv  wora  aMwinti'd  at  Uoine  at  varioue  times, 
aud  wbonavorMU  wriKhed  heavily  upon  the  peo- 
ple, hut,  With  lheexoe(rtHnioru»o  firet  tune,  Uieyap- 
pi>4r.  iliinni:  iho  iitiie  ot  Ihr  Ur|)ubIio.  lo  have'alwnys 

Kt- '■  « t'Mn  ihfnvirii,'*     One  class  or  monsarit. 

Vk  iia|u  an  inlcnor  unirr),  the  mcnuiilani 

v^.  ,  sreni  to  b«vp  t»crn  pennanently  em- 

■I^ihI  Ii)  iIk'  alttte,  and  thrsn  most  be  meant  when 
%w  iv4id.  that  itot  only  the  o-'rnritini,  but  albu  private 

MVHltMU.  dt-tNtfiltiM  tn  iheir  hnnila  ^iinis  of  money 
iblbrv  hiul  UMlih|htmMi|  >'     As  Hume  must  bave 
^^)  v**><'>l  >'^  >;r<';kt  iiuiiiht-rs  of  stran$;era, 
,H||MiO  )<  '  'dso,  fur  a  curtain  pcrcent- 

10  flkWb'r  II  money  ami  f^ive  Jloman 

liMlMnl<  A\\^  tiUo  to  examine  all  kinds  of 
'ig^^bf  r  they  wore  ol'  tht'  iimpcr  metal,  ami 
l)unna  ihe  lime  of  tho  Kmpire, 
kl  Htenaiarii  were  Hppoiiiled  under  the 
^ olus  urbi,  and  formed  a  distinct 

^^MAled  by  tho  state  also  existed 
k4  W<*ni«.  and  (-icero**  meniions  mensi 
m  Amo  Minor,  who  were  appointed  by 

MoiKh.     Tlie  division  of  the 

months  must  Jiave   been 

ftvunyer>  early  times,  for  in  the 

■-,  fiI,)-2    iHoni..  Od.,  i., 

144. 1-3.  (Orid,  Met.,  viii.. 

4in.ih.  rtmtn  Griitcs,  lib.  ii.)— 

in.i'  I3ft-liM,)— 7.  (Iterker, 

;>•,  4.  tit.  IS.  t.  e.)— g.  (i-iv., 

•  f»i,,W.)  — It.  (Toot.,  Ann., 

vn.  d,  •.  u.)—\%.  (Dmt.  it,  tit. 
k^C«d.  TliMd.,  Ift,  itL  4,t.  SO 


in 
mensarii 


Homeric  p^jea^  tW  lunar  months  appear 
miliar  to  LtiA,o.     X'jt  day  of  the  new  EDouq 
first  day  of  ever;  vionib  (i"^'     :  *  'is  al 

ApoUo. '    The  moMb  iueJT.  t.  tro.  j 

lu  have  been  BiAdmde4  into  :  .  .  pend 
Ibose  of  the  tocreaoe  an)  decrease  of  the  nu 
f^  fffivwToc  fV^*  Tor  ff  lara^noiQ^').  In  l| 
of  Hesiod'  the  huMC  aiontb  was  reckoned  ; 
taining  30  days,  altboogfa  it  mtist  have  bFi.M 
to  have  contained  m  reality  less  than  30  d^yn 
CiLRND-iR,  p.  190.)  The  dis<>rt-[hanry  bciw 
lunar  and  solar  year  rendered  it  neecsoajj 
other  year  to  intercalate  a  thirteenth  mod 
^fioAi/wf),  which,  how  ever,  is  not  uicmiooflj 
in  Homer  or  Hei^iod,  and  the  time  of  it*  ifl 
lion  is  unknown.*  i*his  necesaarily  prodnc 
fusion  in  the  number  of  days  of  a  year.  U 
which  Solon  estahUshcd  the  rule  that  «i 
months  of  30  and  29  dayii  i^hould  aJtemd 
each  other.'  and  called  the  thirtieth  day  (i| 
of  a  month  Ivn  Koi  via,  as  such  o  day  pi 
longed  to  the  month  whieh  was  ending,  and 
to  itiG  new  mouth.'  Thus  arose  a  re^ 
nar  yejir  of  354  days,  and,  in  order  lo  nu{ 
agree  with  the  solar  year,  a  month  was  inioj 
every  third  year  (rptenypic')-  Uespeclinglbl 
of  the  Attic  raonihs  nnd  their  dmsion  inioi 
see  CALtNDAR*  and  Clinton.*  The  Hecal«i 
or  first  month  of  the  Attic  year,  coincidi 
nearly  with  our  July,  and  Scirropborion,  or  (I 
with  our  June."  \Vhile  in  Altica  the  U 
months  were  cstabliahud  for  religious  porpoil 
various  kinds  of  business  of  ordinary  liJe  ma 
as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  regulated  arcol 
vnnous  other  phenomena,  such  as  Ihe  risij 
setting  of  certain  stars,"  the  arrival  anddaj 
of  the  birds  of  passage,*'  and  the  like. 

The  months  of  the  other  Greek  siaiea  ^ 
ftx>m  those  of  the  Athenians  not  only  in  their  I 
but  also  in  the  ttnie  of  their  conmiencenital 
it  was  oidy  in  very  few  instances  that  the  bcf 
of  the  months  in  another  Greek  stale  periet 
incttted  wjtli  the  Attic  months.  This  is  ibl 
surprising  as  they  were  all  lunar  months,  and  4 
eonsequnntly,  have  alt  couiioeiiced  on  the  £t 
of  a  new  miM")ii ;  hut  Ihi.H  (liOcrrnce  arose  frt 
dtfTcrent  modes  of  intercalation  to  make  thtf 
yenr  agree  with  the  solar  one,  so  Chat  the  difl 
was  not  very  great.  In  all  parts  of  Greece 
ever  the  division  of  a  month  into  decads,  a 
mode  of  stating  the  day  of  a  month,  were  lh< 
as  those  customary  m  Attica. 

Among  the  Spartan  months  we  only  kad 
names  of  five,  vu.,  Gerastjus,  Artemrsiua.! 
aius,  XecHtombeus.and  Carneus.  The  lasti>l 
tinswered  to  the  Attic  Metageiinion.**  and  ih< 
misiuH  to  the  Attic  Elaphebolion.'*  Tlie  olh« 
uncertain.  That  the  Spartan  months  in  ihcii 
menremcnt  difffred  by  two  days  from  Ibfli 
ones,  is  clear  from  Thucydides.'* 

The  chronology  of  tho  Ba.*ntian!>  «■<*"'"-  "» 
been  very  irregular  in  early  i.mes,  ;; 
the  commencement  of  their  inoniii- 
that  of  the  Attic  months  ;-'  but  jii  a71  ii-d 
munths  appear  to  have  ))erfeclly  c(>ineidcd| 
those  of  Attica  '*  The  first  month  of  the  BQ 
year  uaH  called  Ducatiii!^,  and  coincided  will 

I.  (Od..  iz..  IHt,  with  thfl  wbol.— I<L  il.,zx>..  936^-0 
I.,  14  :  XII.,  3S5.— HmuxJ.,  Op.  «t  D..  T70.)— J   (*J<U  im 
—J.  (I.e.)— 4.  (Idelfr,  n»ndb.d«rChmool  .^     ■    -r*   "^ 
(Grminun,  r.  fl  ) — 0.  (Plot.,  S<jI.,  IS.— ])it«r 
1I.>— 7.  (Onaono..  c.  18.)— fl.  (I-  c.)—9.  .  \ 
p*r.d.,i>T.>— 10.  nd»lrp.l.e.,]>.Sbfl.)— II.  , 
—12    (An»lupli..  Ar..710.— Hr^hJ,  Op  #t  1 
tox.,  HarnidD.  Klrm..  li.,  p.  90.  cd.  Mcun. 
«ubiln.)-14.  (Plot.,  Nic,  »9.)— 15.  (TJuiCio..  ...  ,^,     . 
1 18, 118 ;  T.,  W.)  -  7.  (Plut.,  AmtliL,  19.)— |o.  %l'U» , « 
lO.J 
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METHOBICI. 


lameKon.'     Besidea  this  first  month,  the 

»f  six  others   are  known,  viz.,  Hennsus 

lD  theater  ion).  Prustaterius  (Attic  Lluptielm- 

ippodrontius  (Aiiic  Hocatomb»on').  I*ane- 

Lltic    Metageilnion').    Alalcomeniua    (Attic 

terion),  and  Ifainairiua  (Auie  Pynnepsion). 

ig  the  moiilhs  of  ihe  Eleans  unly  the  name 

known  wiih  certainty,  viz.,  Ih«  Klaphiua, 

described  as  the  rnonlli  in  which  the  ver- 

^DOX  touk  pluce.     But  there  are  two  other 

tParthcniua  and  AjMiUonius,  which  are  hke- 

lieved  III  be  the  namca  of  Klean  iiiunlhs.* 

St  of  the  Df^lphiaii  nioniha  scorns  to  have 

Byaitis,  which  coincidt'd  with  the  Altic 

ion.     U  fell  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi- 

in  It  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated. 

this,  the  nain^s  of  eight  others  are  known, 

»xenius.  [Imus.  Domus,  Syneliu».  'J'helu- 

^atius,  llerachius  (Attic  Tbargelion),  and 

moniha  of  the  CorcyrBeana  only  three  are 
▼iz.,  Machaneiis,  Arteinitius,  and  Eudeius. 
the  twelfth. 

(an  months  are  Imalius,Artanitlius,Ther- 
DromsuB,  &c. 

icihan  months  were  Carnciua  (Atl.  Meta- 
i),  PanemoB.  Ac' 

Djprian  months  are  all  known,  but  most  of 
mcs  seem  to  belong  to  the  tune  of  the  Ro- 
Bptre.  They  are,  Aniens,  Junius  (ancient- 
lis),  Caesamis,  Scbastus.  Aiuocraiorious, 
hexasius,  Plethypalus,  Arctufreus,  HcsLhi- 
Rum^us 

Macedonians,  like  the  Greeks,  divided  Uielr 
jo  12  lunar  months,  and  thpir  names  and  or- 
■decession  may  be  pathered  from  Josephus 
Uas.     Their  year  began  m  the  autumn^  and 
pt  month  fell  partly  in  our  October  and  part- 
November.    The  names  and  the  order  of 
nth»  were  aa  fullow  :  Dius,  Apelia:ii8,  Au- 
Pentius,  Dyslrus,  Xnnthicus.  Artemisias, 
Paoerous,  Loua,  Gi^rpiKus.  and  Hyperbere- 
Macedooian  months,  uftaj  the  time  of 
;  were  adopted  by  the  Syro-Mjredoiiian 
by  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  nr-neridly, 
retained  untU  the  refurmatiun  of  the  Ro- 
dar  by  J.  Csesar,  after  which  lime  all  the 
both  in  Europe  and  m  Asia,  gradually  lie- 
the  new  Roman  calendar,  though  the 
names  of  their  months,  as  well  as  the  an- 
eof  the  commencement  of  their  year,  re 
in  most  cases  as  they  had  been  before.'' 
oiiiii  of  the  Roman  months,  see  Caukn- 

SO'RES,  Measurers  or  Surveyors.      This 

as  applied  to  various  classes  of  persons 

cQpaiion  was  the  measurement  of  things, 

was  applied  to  land-sur^'eyors,  who  meas- 

d  defined  the  extent  of  fields,  and  appear  to 

Ben  the  same  as  the  agrimensores."    (Com- 

laiHeNMORKII.) 

b  periions  who  measured  in  the  Roman 
Ibe  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  tents.  They 
i  distinguished  from  the  mctatores,  who  se- 
^e  place  for  a  camp.' 

I  a  class  of  officers  during  Ihr  time  of  the 
who  provided  quarters  for  the  soldiers  in 
qu  through  which  they  passed  and  where 
|de  a  leinpomry  slay.  They  not  only  as- 
|D  each  soldier  the  house  in  which  lie  was  to 
tered,  but  also  wrote  the  name  of  the  occu- 


,  P.I'm..  «.)-».  (Plut..  CnmiU.,  I9.>-3.  <Plat.,  ]. 
fai«r,  Ilanab.,  i^  p.  SM.)— 5.  (Conitii,  Fait.  Att.,  li.. 
-i.  {Vid.  Conioi,  I.  c)— 7.  (Compairr  Clinton,  Punt. 
Appmi.,  It.)— 8.  (Coluiii.,r.,  !.)-«.  (Va^t.,  I]«  As 


pant  upon  the  doorpost,  and  he  who  effaced  or  de* 
Htroyed  this  name  was  punicdied  as  a  falsi  reus.^ 

4.  Mcnsor  a*dihcioruni  is  sfunetinu's  applied  to 
architects,  or  more  especially  to  such  arclaitcts  as 
conducted  the  erection  of  public  buddingti,  the  pluna 
of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  other  architects,' 

5.  Mensores  frumentaru  was  the  name  of  offi- 
cers who  had  to  measure  the  com  which  was  con- 
veyed up  the  Tiber  for  the  public  granaries.'  They 
were  stationed  in  the  port  near  Osttu,  and  were  ei»- 
ployed  under  the  pra?fectus  annons.  Their  nauie 
is  mentioned  in  various  ancient  inscriptions. 

MF/NI'SIS  (/ivi-vfftf ).     < Km/.  V.cvi.k%ia.) 
MERCEDON'IOS    or    MERCIDliNOS.      (Vi*. 

CiLRNDAR,   ROMAK.  p.    194.) 

MKRENDA.     [VtH.  Ccena.  p.  275.) 

MERIDIA'M.     {Vtd.  Gladiatokks,  p.  47fi  ) 

*MEROPS  (fitpo^'},  a  species  of  Bird,  the  Meropt 
apiastcr^  or  Bee-eater.  "It  is  rarely  met  with  in 
England."  says  .\dams,  "  but  is  commi>n  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  hence  its  frequent  mention  in 
the  classics.*'* 

•MESP'ILE  {juaniXn)  or  MESPILUS  ifiiomXof) 
the  Medlar-tree,  or  Metf»lus  lanar.fttfolia,  Sniilh. 
"  The  two  species  of  Medlar  describetf  by  Diosnori- 
des,  and  subsequent  writers  on  the  MaUna  Medica, 
are  referred  by  Sprensel  lo  llie  Me^fyuns  tLzaroius, 
Smith  (Azarola.  or  Neapolitan  Medlar),  and  the  Jf. 
Germanica  (common  Medlar)  "* 

MET-*:.     (Kiii.  CiRcu»,  p.  253.) 

METAGEITiNlA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Aliic  demos  Mehlc,  in  honour  of  Apullo  Meiagcit- 
nion.  The  chief  solrmnitiea  consisted  m  oSbring 
saorifices,  and  the  festival  was  believed  to  couk 
memorate  llie  emigration  iytirviaatc  Tpoj-  irfpouf) 
of  the  inhabitaniB  of  Melite  to  Diomis.* 

METHO'DICI  (Mcflodocoi),  an  ancient  medical 
sect,  whose  history  begins  with  Themison,  a  pupil 
of  Asclepiades,  in  the  first  century  B.(J.'  He  dif- 
fernd  from  hL<t  master  in  many  rea|iects,  condemned 
his  errors,"  contributed  ranch  lo  rectify  his  princi- 
ples, and  introduced  a  greater  precision  into  hia 
system.'  He  was  the  first  who  chose  the  midiUe 
way  between  the  tenets  of  the  Dogmatici  and  Em- 
pirlci,  the  traces  of  which  he  believed  he  discovered 
in  the  theory  of  his  master.  Their  ditctrines  are 
thus  Bummed  up  by  Celsus  ;"*  *'  They  assert  that  the 
knowledge  of  no  cause  whatever  bears  Ihc  least 
relation  to  the;  method  of  cure ;  and  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  distem- 
pers ;  and  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  diseases, 
one  bound,  another  loose  (the  word  in  the  ongintl, 
isfu^ns,  that  is,  a  disorder  attended  with  some  di»-i 
charge),  and  the  third  a  mixture  oflhese.  For  that 
sometimes  the  excretions  of  sick  people  arc  too 
small,  sometimes  ton  large  ;  and  sometimes  one 
particular  excretion  is  deficient,  whilr  another 
excessive.  That  tliefte  kinds  of  distempers  are! 
sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  chronic,  some- 
times increasing,  sometimes  at  a  stand  (where  uur 
author  means  the  axftr}  of  a  disease,  after  winch  it 
increases  no  more),  and  .«;ometlmcs  abating.  As 
soon,  then,  as  it  is  known  to  which  of  these  clas^aes 
a  distemper  belongs,  if  the  body  be  bound,  it  must; 
be  opened  ;  U'  it  labours  under  a  flux,  it  must  ba 
restrained ;  if  the  distemper  be  complicated,  then 
the  most  urgent  malady  must  be  first  opptised.  And 
that  one  kind  of  treatment  is  required  in  acute,  an- 

1.  tCxd.  Tbeod.,  7.  til.  8,  ».  4.)— 9.  (Plin.,  Epirf..  i.,  M.M.) 
— S.  (Diif.  87,  111.  I,  ■.  26.— 4:od.  Tbood.,  14,  tit.  «,  i  tf,  wkI  til, 
15  ^  ].)— 4.  (AristJt..  H.  A..  T..,  I.— .thuo,  N.  A  ,  i.,  49.— 
Afiumi,  A(>f>«ttd.,  t.  T.)— 5.  (Theophrmrt  II  P  — Driwiir..  i,, 
IM.-AdMU,  Appani!..*.  v.)— B.  (Plut..  n«»  Eiil.,  p.  MI,  B.— j 
d-mjvuv  SaiilM  aud  Uaipucnitiao,  ■.  t.  Mtr<t>{iTviwr.) — T 
(Phn..  H.  Nm  ««ii-.  S.)— tt.  (CrI.  Aurwl..  Chrun..  j.,  I,  p.  SOT, 
0.  4,  p.  J23,  •*!.  Anunui.)— 9.  (Galon,  lalruil.,  c.  I,  lun.  ut.,  p 
m,  0b4,  «d.  KtUu).)— 10  tDm  M*4^c.,  lib. ).,  PrafMt.) 


XKToncoc 


MrroncDt 


teA  ite«  «4  a«t  «Bb«  a*fedM  M 

»«M  ite  (Mter  »  ite^  tih(M  ibcy  Ml 

laarf  fciliiMiBii  «•%•  aTM7  iomK  put  «f  die 

i»  him  t*  iMt  «■  ta»  ■Mgrtiin  »  thoadilipn,  for 
i^MtM*  te  «M«<  u  MiaMtth  hb  tgrsiem  upoo 
liv  tMlsv***  Mri  iaJuMiinBiii  rcfiunrm  to  maay  dis- 
(vwwr^V  vtthowt  rv0'  *  :hc<3e  tnal- 

iv  rr,  than  all 

wt  tto  A^yvMtK*'  iiuwrsrr.  thui  idea 
«f  Ite  CMMM  MilKln  «r  Iht  MoiWd  Mate  had 
Uto  jnaA  BJ^—lH*  MVOHtribiiUBC  allcnranl  to  the 
MdMOA  atf  MM  vcwsM  of  SoMMtaKT.    lA  ays 


I^NMi^  T¥mbbm  hMl  «haaM  §h  his  twsis  anal 
<JC<r»  IMI  ««!«  mty  I*  h*  raeogBiBnl*  or  reaJlj 


of  the 

tTnyamall 

"  h»Te 

kx*-^  «^  N«a  «rdl;  l«L 4»(«iwl  I9 Iba  OorpM*- 
>  ^utvMt^v  ttf  hM  SMMrAMlipiiABa.  be  would 

«  <M  t  AV>  ^<N<r«  1X4MMMI  «3«MM«k  thUl  tbOM 
^«««  ^    «i«M  oaJ  tM  l^nat.  the  heing 

\«Mwi»>  w^  aioil  ihv  iat«nn«\bat«  ftUl« 

mfMlMi   wplHm«||Mi»toh«v«wnit««Mt- 

^  ^4f  M<  wbjc4  «i»  iM«  toaa^  hm  «f  whkh  the 

v4  if  CM»»  AwtttUMB-*      Hh 

.««  anii»»ww<h.  hm  th*  Mbwttc 

-'  -TMirfT,  tb«  MdNT  «r 


•  «%«tv«  A>Aa««^  *'  D«  Vtcvo 

v'^tMM  AvLnrkasita.  the  prin- 

I.  vWoao  wH  **l>e  Murbis 

^  oa«  ol:  Ihfl  most  Taluable 

VA^O  ^  3As»^H'w<k  «Mhor  of  U»  work  Ilr^ 

'.  -.    .  itia  MttMl^  of  vhiwa  Bothing  rcniam^.  but 

V(W  ^NNk  tA  %  MMMfe*rt  Iht  aecood  fi>uiul«r  of  ihc 

•»,*4.  -wir^W  [1?  wi'  ni4j  inwt  Galen,  who  always 

.'t«<Ueat  cootempt)  conferred 

L-al  prolhsaskMi  either  by  his 

K'UT. 

M  r«Ka4)  is  the  name  by  wbieli.  at 

oiUvT  Orr«k  states,  the  residrnt 

u«  wvw  at>«J4{uutnl,  and  tht'ae  iniwt  be  distin- 

<.U  si  (i^mt  Aucb  HUuiit;t-is  as  otade  only  a  Iran* 

u  a  (kUoo.  for  Harpocration'  cxprcaaly 

\p  ^  ^tltmMvU'rutH't  of  a  ftirotKOi  that  he 

ihcphuHv  No  city  of  Greece, 

■nbct  oi  rt'liidi'til  aliens  as 

^  ..  ...*u  to  >trjn(;cr8  g.'eali^r  ad- 

.\%«iw'uiv»,  i>/  a  more  agreeable 

'  <)u  tvttvus  mstiltitL'd  by  D^>nic- 

'     A  ibo  iiuaibtT  of  resident 

iii.iKMi,    in   which   number 

btibly  not  included* 

U  parts  of  Greece, 

^),^^^||M■M.,  I.,  1,p.  fiSA;  i., 
1%  «  ^-4  (Alht-D.,  VI.,  p.  378.) 


as  well  as  from  barbarDm  oomtn' 

ans,  Pbr^'gians,  and  STnaoa,orA 

LdBBRTus.  GaaaaX  ami  lfa'~ —   ~ 

Athens  &a  their  ■dBpCiii  ci^' 

of  its  resources  fir  wmmtxi,- 

<m  account  of  (he  frcdibea  ii  an 

oa  mercantile  buaaoB.     The  latu 

wnma  to  have  been  hyte-ihe  must  iiu. 

JMk«sy  with  which  ibe  citizens  ot 

Greek  republics  kept  their  btidy  r' 

is  also  manifeat  in   their   rri,nil 

alieBs.    However  long  ihey  niiyht  :... 

Athens,  tbey  were  always  regarded  as  strvfer^j 

whence  Uiey  are  sotnciimes  called  <rvo< ;  aadlftn^j 

them  of  their  po<»itiDn.  ttiey  had  on 
cuioDs  to  perform  certain  degrading  ^vrireilel 
Athenian  citizens.     The  services  (rid.  Hi 
%ia)  were,  howpvtr,  in  all  probability,  not 
to  hurt  llie  fetlin^'s  of  the  aliens,  bat  wen 
acts  symbolical  01  their  relation  to  the  eitiiea& 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  lu  acquire  landed 
erty  in  the  ainte  llir-r  had  ch^jsen  for  their  1 
and  were,  conbequenily,  obliged  to   live  in 
houses  or  aparimenLs.*  and  hence  the  Icainj 
houses  was  a  eubject  of  much  S[>ocu1aiion  arnl; 
at  Athens.     As  the  aliens  did  not  con^i""'   ^ 
of  the  stale,  and  were  yet  in  constam 
and  commerce  wiih  its  members,  evl■f^ 
obliged  to  select  a  citizen  for  his  patron  { r7f^j«tur^\ 
who  was  not  only  the  mediator  between  ilitm 
the  state,  through  whom  aloitc  they  cnul'l  tram 
any  legal  business,  whether  private  or  jiublic, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  an.swerahJc  iiy-'-"-- '  • 
state  for  the  conduct  of  his  client.*     ( 1 
hand,  however,  the  state  allowed  the  ale  1 
on  aU  kinds  of  industi^  and  eonimerre  untiti 
prtuertion  of  the  law  ;  in  fact,  at  Athens.  n^-nHv 
business  was  in  the  bonds  of  alien.s,  u 
aorount  hvetl  for  the  most  part  in  the  ] 

Each  family  of  aUcns,  whether  they  avu„^« , 
selves  of  the  privilege  of  carryint;  on  any  mc 
business  or  not,  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax 
or  frrixo)  of  twelve  drachms,  or.  if  the  bend 
family  was  a  widow,  of  only  six  dracluiue^*, 
■bens  did  nut  pay  Uiis  tujc,  or  if  they  asaui 
rt(bt  of  citizens,  ;ind  probably,  also,  in  case 
fused  to  select  a  patron,  they  not  only  forfeit 
pnitection  of  the  slate,  but  were  sold  as 
(Vw/.  ARPOITAIIOT   TPA^H.)    In  some 
however,  though  they  are  of  rare  oc^currence,  aWatl 
without  having  the  isopotiiy,  might  heccmie  v: 
from  the  fUTvixtov  {uriXrta  ficTotKinr)  as 
from  other  obligations'     Extraonlinary  tax( 
liturgies  (eic^npai   and   Xfirovfjyiai)  devulvc 
aliens  no  less  than  npon  citizens,'  thotigh 
must  havi;  brcn  a  diflcrpncc  beiween  the  bl 
PLTlormtuI  liy  (^ittswns  and  those  performed  hy  aKnl ' 
In  wlut  lliis  ditference  consisted  is  nowltere  cl-J 
prc5sly  mcntiuned,  hut  we  have  reason  to 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  trierarcby  andf 
nnsiarrliy,  all  olhcr  liturgies  might  devolve, 
aliens,  though  perhaps  only  on  certain  occai 
the  churegia  at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaea.^ 
exlmonlinary  taxes  {tlapopai)  which  aliens 
pay,  seem  also,  in  some  degree,  to  have  difltndl 
ilio&e  paid  by  citiiens ;  and  it  is  clear  from  Den**' 
lhene&»  that  tliuy  were  taxed  higher  than  eilmia 
of  the  same  census.     The  nltens  were  nU> 
like  citizens,  to  Bcrve  in  the  regulnr  arm 


tTu  Ph.-rra..  p.  He— X<i>     hTT 
— An«Iul.,  lEcort.,  ii.,  a,  3,— Compore  B- 
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MILAX 


MIMUS. 


abroad  and  at  home,  for  the  defence 
Kes)>pciing  those  fiirotKot  who  had 
liic  laoTe?,eia,  see  CirjrAii,  p,  259.     The 
heirs  of  a  fitroLKoc  who  diwi  in  Attica  were  under 
jurtsdiciKHi  of  the  polemaroh.* 
'lie  pr<*ceding  arcnunt  of  the  cundttion  of  the 
at  Athens  will  apply,  with  very  few  modifica- 
to  mo«t  other  parts  of  Greece.' 
[£T1<  ETES    (/i/rpijnJr),   the    principal    Greek 
ure.     The  Attic  metreios  was  equal  in 
the  amphora,  rontammg  8  galls   7*365 
gjtsh.   {Vul.  AupKORA  )   It  wa& divided  into 

Call*'  Piatt. 

each 


It 


XOlUtKt^ 
KQTV'kai 


Call. 

6 


other 


»kh' 


7577 
5  9471 
14867 
9911 
•4955 
.   CucEXU,    Xebtes.    CoTvt.A  ]      The 
'  measures  were  of  very  variahle  sizes; 
were  fiitjTpov  (nrf.  Mystrlh),  ^fi'^a- 
IVtd^  Ux-BAPHL'M),  Ki'aflof  {md.  Cvathos),  Koyxn 
CoytcuxX  X'"^'^  ("x^-  Chkhic),  xoxhupiov  (vit/. 

places  the  metreles  had  a  diflerenl  size 

aays  that  the  Syrian  metretes  ronlained  120 

The  MiiceduEiian  metretes  ia  inferred  to 

been  much  smalh  r  than  ihi)  Attic,  from  the 

natatn-v  mentioned  by  Aristotle*  of  an  ele- 

s  drinking  14  of  them  at  once. 

TRO  NOMl    (jitTfiovofdoi)    were    otHccrs    at 

betnngmjT  to  that  cla^s  which  we  might 

pohce-oincers.    They  were,  like  all  officers  of 

appointed  by  lot.    Their  number  is  slated 

xentiy :  some  say  that  there  wem  fifteen  (ten 

Pinteus  and  five  for  the  citv);  some  aay 

iiy-four  (iiP.een  for  the  Pira^eus  and  nme  for 

and  others  state  that  there  were  only 

fire  for  the  Piraecus  and  live  for  the  city.'* 

",'  would  alter  all  these  passages  of  Ihn  gram- 

ns  8o  a4  to  make  them  say  that  the  whole 

meironomi  was  fificon,  and  that  ten  wpre 

and  five  for  the  Pira-ens,  Ijt'caitse  the 

were  distributed  in  the  same  manner. 

do*«  not  appear  sufHcient   ground   for 

I  boM  nltoraiion,  and  it  seems,  at  any  rate, 

'  the  number  of  these  officers,  as  the 

state,  was  necessarily  greater  in  the 

'"  i  11  111  in  the  city,  for  there  must  have  been 

TR  bij.*mes.s  for  them  m  the  Pira.MMis   ihan  at 

n:>.  which  was  tiot  the  case  with  the  sitophy- 

The  duties  of  the  mcimnomi  were  to  walfh 

tbewtights  and  measures  used  by  iradesmpn 

mcn'hanis  should  have  the  size  and  weight 

ribcd  hy  the  laws,  and  either  to  punish  oflVjid- 

l4i  receive  complaints  against  them,  for  the 

naliiTc  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mctronomi  is 

known.* 

^f^TRo■pous.   (v,d.  Colowia,  p.  nu.) 

*M1:KM  (ftri(Tv),  a  plant,  the  Mcum  Afhnmaniiaim, 
or  Lti'ttthntm  yfeiim,  HooVer;  in  Knglish.  SpigneJ, 
Kcu.  ur  Bald-money.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it, 
"M<*urii  or  Spignel  is  called  Alhamantie  ITrom  the 
iManiain  .\lhamas  in  Thessaly,  where  it  grows 
plBDlifully.  The  leaves  are  sm:iU,  find  like  those 
•T  anise  "• 

*MILAX  (jtiXa^,  a  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  which 
MvenJ  kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 
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Tlie  more  common  form  of  the  name  is  SmiUa^ 
which  see. 

MIUJARE.  MIU.lA'RHrM.  or  yV.lA.E  PAS- 
SUUM  (fiiyuov),  the  Roman  inile,  conaistcd  of  1000 
pocca  (poMxu^)  of  6  feel  each,  and  was,  therefore, 
=  5000  feet  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11640(1 
English  inches  {vid.  i*E»),  the  Roman  mile  would 
be  161d  English  yards,  or  HS  ynrda  less  than  the 
En^jlisli  statute  mile.  By  another  ealcuJalion,  in 
which  (he  foot  is  taken  at  U  fi3  mehes,  the  mde 
would  be  a  little  moie  than  1614  yards.  The  num- 
ber of  Roman  miles  in  a  degree  o(  a  large  circle  of 
the  earth  is  a  very  little  more  than  75.  The  most 
common  terra  for  the  mde  is  milU  pnanuum,  or  only 
the  initials  M.  P. ;  somelimcs  the  word  tmitMuum  is 
omitted^  Ttie  Roman  mile  contained  8  Greek 
stadia. 

The  milestones  along  the  Roman  roads  were  call- 
ed miUiaria.  They  were  also  called  Upidts ;  thus 
we  have  ad  tertium  Upidcm  (or  without  the  word 
lapidcm)  for  three  miles  from  Rome  Aiij^ustus 
erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum,  where  the  princi- 
pal roads  lerniinaled,  which  was  called  imlliarium 
aurmm:  but  the  milerfwere  not  rcckoneiJ  from  it, 
but  from  the  Kstes  of  (he  city.  Such  central  marks 
apiiear  to  have  been  common  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  '■  J.undoii  8tnnu"  in 
Cannon-street  is  supposed  to  have  marked  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Roman  ruade  in  Britain.' 

•MILOS  (fii?.oi),  the  Taxua  bacr.aia^  or  Yew-tree. 
"Nicander/'  says  Adams,  "gives  a  very  accurate 
account  of  its  eflecls  as  a  poison.''' 

•MILTOS  {jiif.roc),  "the  Rcddk  of  Kirwan  and 
Aikin,  and  lUd  Chalk  of  Jamtirson  and  Phihps,  It 
is  the  Rubnca  of  the  Latins,  and  not  the  Mmmtn^ 
as  has  been  supposed.  Theophruslus  describes  two 
kinds,  the  atTo/iarof,  or  native,  and  the  rcxvinrf.  or 
factitious  ;  this  last  is  fonned  from  yelluw-uchre  by 
burning.  Reddle  was  used  extensively  in  ancient 
limes  fur  painting  BJiips,  and  heuce  Homer  calls 
them  /oAroTuav"*."* 

MINIIJS  iji'fioc)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome,  a  species  of  the  drama  was  designa- 
ted, Diough  the  Roman  inimus  diHered  essentially 
from  the  Greek  /lijuof. 

The  Greek  mimus  seems  to  have  originated 
among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  souihem  Italy,  ami 
to  liavc  consisted  originally  of  extempore  represent- 
ations or  imitations  of  niliouluus  uncurrences  of 
coiYimon  lire  at  certain  festivals,  like  the  Sparuiu 
deicclisla!.  At  a  later  period  these  rude  represenl- 
atitins  acquired  a  more  artistic  form,  which  was 
brought  to  a  high  di'gree  of  perfection  by  Sophron 
of  Syracuse  (about  420  liC).  He  wrote  his  pieces 
in  the  popular  dialed  of  the  Dorians  and  a  kind  ol 
rhythmical  prose.*  'I'he  mimes  of  Sophron  are  des- 
ignated as  fiiftot  (rtrul•^^aiot,  which  were  probably  of 
a  more  serious  and  ethical  character,  and  fiiaoi  yt- 
Mioit  in  which  ridiculous  buffoonery  preponderated. 
Such  mimes  remained  after  the  time  o(  Suphron  a 
favourite  amusement  of  the  Greeks,  and  Phdislion 
of  Magnesia,  a  contemporary  uf  Augustus,  was  a  cel- 
ebrated actor  in  them* 

Among  the  Roiuaris,  the  word  mimus  was  applied 
to  a  specie*  of  dramatic  plays  as  well  as  to  the  per 
sons  who  acted  in  itirm.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ro 
mans  did  not  derive  their  mimus  from  the  Greeks 
in  southern  Italy,  but  that  it  was  of  native  growth. 
The  Greek  mimes  were  written  in  prose,  and  the 
name  ftifioi  was  never  applied  to  an  actnr,  but  if 
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."  '.:;"■  rsEOS  DIKE. 

"    — :        :'r  .  ■^■•rr.    f:???  :hev  had  served  the  leeitinute 

Zv'        .-     :_:   ziis;-"  .5  •h5tinguisli(Kl  from  tt* 

.-iHv       :r*r:.  :::u  Tis  called  mi**TO  «/«w< 
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lis  kind  were  brooght  before  the  6nt  arrhon. 

where  the  guardian  would  not  or  could  nut 

py  hirii^df  with  the  adniiiiiattulion  of  the  pro[>* 

y  of  Ills  ward,  he  ought  request  the  archon  to 

fli  Ihe  who!f  suhctance  uf  his  ward's  property  to 

Jhe  highest  htddcr.  provided  the  tcsiator  lia<l  not  ex- 

trerily  forbidden  thu  mode  of  acting  in  Iii3  will.' 

r^e  letitog  of  sucii  proi)erty  iiwk  place  by  auction, 

^ij  probably  in  the  presence  of  a  court  of  justice, 

read  that  the  court  decided  in  raaes  where 

m  were  made  against  the  temis  of  It'iting 

M-^  J.-,  ■^iorty.'    The  person  who  took  the  property 

mA  to  pay  an  annual  [ler  cenlage  for  the  right  of 

(King  It.  and  this  per  i-enta^e  Irequently  amounted  tu 

pMlffO  Chan  12  per  cent,  per  annum.     IT  one  man 

done  was  unwilling  to  take  the  whole  property  on 

M.  ~       'lulitions,  it  might  be  divided  and  let  to  tucv- 

"las  Sfparaiely.*    The  tenant  or  tenants  of 

iM-.perty  of  an  orphan  had  to  i^ive  seeunty  (anro- 

)  for  It,  and  to  mortgage  {uTorifidv)  his  own 

te,  and  the  archon  ttcnt  especial  persons,  Arrort' 

nfrai,  to  Talue  his  property,  and  to  ascertain  wheth- 

il  was  cquiviilent  to  that  of  the  orphan.*    The 

term  for  letting  the  pmperty  of  an  orplian, 

it  was  done  by  the  gimidiari  hiiiiaetf  or  by 

,  was /iiotfo  1^1.',  and  those  who  took  it  wrrc 

vo9ai  rbv  oUov  (oUo^  here  signifies  the 

tancc  of  the  projterty).     The  trnanta  of 

of  an  orphan  had  the  right,  and  perhaps 

tM»ii,  to  protect  it  againai  any  other  [>er- 

5  not  clear  wiiat  resource  was  open  lo  an 

aj^initt  a  tenant  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obli- 

but  It  is  probable  that,  il'any  dispute  arose, 

rdiaii  or  the  archon  alone  was  answerable, 

lo  protnirc  justice  to  the  orphan.* 

6  or  AIKH  ifiioihC  iMnri),  or  MllOQ'SEQZ 

tfftf<>Tr(jf  i^tKt]),  is  the  name  of  a  private  ac- 

iniglit  be  brought  against  persons  who 

pay  for  services  w  hich  bad  been  perform- 

m.  provided  it  had  been  agreed  that  they 

lltntild  be  paid  Cor;  and.  secondly,  against  persons 

«ti<t  nrhcr  had  not  or  had  imperfectly  performed 

ttft  SLTTices  for  which  they  wore  paid.     It  madu  no 

4(ff(nii<*c  whether  the  service  was  performed  by 

pbyswaJ  or  int'.llectiial  powers,  as  teachers,  sophists, 

ftcii^rs,  authors,  and  similar  persons  were  paid  at 

Aihrna,'  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  |>er- 

*'fts.  like  others,  made  agreements,  either  written 

or  byword  of  mouth,  re±)|)ecting  the  remuneration 

lo  be  given  to  them.     In  case  either  party  thought 

them.*flrr^  wronged,  they  might  bring  the  fttadov 

^■'.'  !!ie  offender.     Protagoras  had  written 

»  :  Mkij  inrip  fiiaBov,  and  an  instance  is 

r-  in  action  of  this  kind  in  which  he  de- 

r.ir  ;       inrnl  of  onn  of  his  pupils."     It  is  not 

iii:;<:'>  '.i[):>.  iliat  his  work  contained  an  account  of 

Uus  bu'suiE  * 

•Ml<V  'aitm),  Roman  Vitriol,  bo  called,  or  yel- 
-■  ■■'  Cjc7.(jpd(;i;a?.K(fi'tfof).      (KiJ.  Chalcax* 

I  I  .     ;  A,       (  VitL  C.4LAKTICA,  Z0!fA  ) 

MIMA  ACTIO.     {Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
M\  \,     (Vui.  Tale.htph.) 

M  s  KMATA.  M.NEMF.IA.     ( KiJ.  Fohus,  p.  467.) 
M\'ilA.     {Vui  CosMi,  p.  318.) 
'    I   HLOS.     (Tui.  Jaxua.  p  626) 

i>ins,  the  principal  dry  ineafiure  of  the  Ro- 
was  equal  tu  one  third  of  the  amphora,"  and 


i  nuxth.,  c.  Aphult.,  p.  837. — Co»p«n!  663,  857.— Ly*-,  c. 
i*<>r<  ,  c  MM  >— 9.  (iMoa.  Da  Pbitortom.  hv^rrd.,  p.  HI,  Ac.) 
•^  l)«*'i«.  I>«  M<a«el.  luirBd.,  p.  13.) — I.  (Smdu,  •.  t.  'Am* 
ivff8/.>-b.  rI«a)iu),D«  Httgn-  harred  ,  p.  St^.} — 6.  {.Meter  uid 
Wftminii.  ,Mt,  Pr".-  .  p.  «)3,  533.— Bflckh,  Publ.  Ec<hi.,  vol.  li., 
>».*r  ;  -:  ((1.1.  »!..PoW.  Ei<in..r,4ai)— 8.  (Di-w.  I-«Prt., 
"I  a,  V  "  '  -'  <  \l';i.:r  *Dd  SchOiMtin,  Alt.  Pror..  p.  434,  At:.) 
AkC.  MiDRnl.,  p.  Oy— Salma*.,  Eivcit.  Plin.. 
■  1.  (Vutuiiui  M*ciuiu«. —  FeMu».  —  RJwinn. 


therefore  containe*!   1   gall.  7  1578  pints  Enjhsh. 
It  was  divided  into 

2  Semimuilii  or  Seiuoilii,  each  =i7.9388 

IfiSextarii "  991 1 

32  Hemin» "  -4966 

64Quartarii  .     *'  8477 

128  Acelabula     .     .     .    ,    "  ISSS 

192  Cyathi "  0825 

768  Ligulm •'  0306 

Tlie  modius  was  one  sixth  of  the  mediinnus.    (f'trf. 

ACETADL'LUH.  CtaTHOS,   laOLLA,  MstllWNUll,   SSXTa- 
RIUS.) 

MOIXEI'AZ    rPA«H    ifuuxelof    ypa^n)-      (Vi4 

AULLTERIUM.) 

MUJiA  (/iM^.or),  a  Mill.  All  mills  were  nnriently 
made  of  stone,  the  kind  used  bring  ft  volcanic  tra- 
chyte or  porous  lava  {pyritc*,^  axluftt^  piinncc"'), 
such  as  that  wliioh  is  now  obtained  for  the  same 
purpMe  at  Mayen  and  other  parts  of  the  Eifcl  in 
Rhenish  Prussia.  This  species  of  stx>ne  ts  admira* 
biy  adapted  for  tlur  purpose,  because  it  is  both  hard 
and  cavernous,  so  (hat,  as  it  gradually  wears  away, 
it  still  jiresenls  un  infinity  of  cutting  surfages. 

Every  miJl  consisted  of  two  essential  parts,  the 
upper  millstone,  w  Inch  was  movable  (caitiitu,  tn'of .  to 
im/ivXiov*),  and  the  lower,  which  was  fixed,  and  by 
much  the  larger  of  the  two.*  Hence  a  niill  is  some- 
times called  moltz  In  the  plural.  The  mills  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors  are  the  following : 

I-  The  handmill  or  quern,  called  mola  manuaria., 
verMotilis,  or  truealilit* 

Tlie  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  use  in  the  pres* 
ent  diiy  a  mill,  which  consists  of  two  flat  round 
storH's  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  upper 
stone  19  turned  by  a  handle  (kwti?')  inserted  ni  ojiw 
aide,  and  has  a  hoU>  in  the  middle  into  which  the 
corn  IS  pftured.  IJy  Uie  process  of  grinding,  the 
corn  makes  its  way  fntm  the  centre,  and  is  poured 
«ut  in  the  shape  of  flour  at  the  ritn."  'llie  descrip- 
tion of  this  machine  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Scottish  ijuern,  fonnerly  an  indi.spcnsablc  pan  o< 
domestic  funiitiiro.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  tluur-mill  in  its  most  ancient  fonn.  In  a 
very  improved  slate  it  has  been  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii.   The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  which  were 


found  stat.ding  in  the  ruins  of  a  bakehouse.  In  th» 
lell-liand  tigure  Ihe  lower  nullsUjiic  only  is  shown. 
Tht?  most  essential  part  of  it  is  the  cone,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  pro}ecltoii  containing  originally 
a  strong  iron  pivot.  The  upp<!r  milJstonc.  seen  in 
its  place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  wotKlcut,  approach- 
es  the  form  of  an  hourglass,  consisting  of  two  hoi- 
low  cones  Joined  together  at  the  apex,  and  provw 


1.  (Ptin,  H.  N..i«Ti.,90.)-5.  (Virn.,  Mur.t.,  «-«7.)— JL 
(0»hI.  F«rt..  »i.,3lfi  I— 4-  (Dent.,  ixiv.,0.)— 4.  <Weni«k>Tf,  Fo> 
ctaiUt.  Miii..Tt..9,  St.)  — 6.  (Piio..  II.  N..  iixvi,  «.— OelL, 
ill-,  3.  —  CiUA,  D«  He  Run.,  10.)  —  7.  (Schul.  ta  Thoornt-,  iv, 
W.)— 8.  tTi>iini«fjft,  Vuja^e.  Lett  0.)— 9,  (Pcnnuit,  Toor  u 
SouUiuwl,  I'M,  i>.  331,  aad  1772,  p.  338.; 
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ded  at  this  point  with  a  socket,  hy  whicli  the  upper 
stone  was  suspended  upon  tUe  iron  pivut.  at  the 
aaiiiL*  luiie  touching  on  all  sides  the  lower  stone, 
an  \  with  which  it  was  intended  to  revolve.  The 
upper  atone  was  surrounded  at  its  narrowest  part 
with  a  strong  band  of  iron  ;  and  two  bars  of  wood 
weir  Inserted  into  square  holes,  one  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  figure,  and  were  used  to  luni  tlic  upper 
Blone.  Tlie  uppermost  of  the  two  hollow  euiiest 
served  the  purpose  of  a  hopper.  The  corn  with 
which  it  was  filled  ^adually  fell  throuf^h  the  iieek 
of  the  upper  stone  upon  th«  sunimit  of  the  lower, 
and,  as  it  proeeeded  down  the  cone,  was  Krtmnd 
into  flonr  by  the  friction  nf  the  two  niugh  surfaiu's, 
and  fell  on  all  Hides  of  the  base  of  the  cone  into  a 
channel  fonnrd  for  its  reception.  The  mill  here 
represented  is  live  or  six  feel  high. 

The  handmills  were  wi^rked  among^  the  Greeks 
and  Itomans  by  slaves.  Tlieir  pistrinum  was  eonse- 
qurnlly  proverbial  as  a  place  ol'  painful  aTid  degra- 
ding labour,  and  this  toil  was  imposed  primipaJiy 
on  women  ' 

In  every  large  cstabhshment  the  handmills  werfl 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  family. 
Thue.  in  the  palace  of  Ulyssea  there,  were  twelve, 
each  turned  by  a  separate  female,  who  was  obliged 
to  grind  every  day  the  fixed  quantity  of  corn  before 
she  was  permitted  to  viasv  from  licr  labour,' 

II.  The  cattle-mill,  mo/u  a-vmurm,' in  which  humiin 
labour  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  an  ass  or  some 
other  animal.*  The  animal  tlevoted  to  this  hibour 
was  blindfolded.'  Tlie  mill  did  not  differ  in  its 
construction  from  the  larger  kinds  of  handmill. 

in.  'Hie  water-mill  (moia  a^uuria,  V(l(ja?.rn7c-). 
The  first  water-mill  of  which  any  record  is  pre- 
served was  conne<'tcd  with  tlic  [»alacc  of  Mithra- 
dates  in  Pontus.'  That  walcr-miiU  were  used  at 
Home  is  manifest  from  the  description  of  them  by 
Vitruvius.'  A  cogged  wheel,  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  water-wheel,  turnnl  another  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  axis  of  the  upper  millstime ;  the  furn 
to  be  ground  fell  between  the  stones  out  of  a  hop- 
per (inj'uudilmlum)  which  Wiis  fixed  above  ihi.ni.* 
Ausonms,  as  quoted  below,  mentions  their  exist- 
ence ou  the  Iluwer  near  Treves;  and  Venaiitlus 
Fortunalns,  describing  a  castio  built  in  the  sixth 
century  on  the  banks  of  the  Muselle,  makes  dis- 
tinct mention  of  a  tail-race,  by  which  "  Ihc  tortu- 
ous stream  is  conducted  in  a  straight  uhannel.*'" 
In  Ireland  walt^r-miJIs  w^re  introduced  even  sunic 
centuries  before  this  dale.'* 

IV.  Tho  floating  mill. 

When  Home  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  A.D. 
636,  and  when  the  stoppage  of  the  atiucducts  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  use  the  public  corn-milla  (oi 
rr/f  TToAfuf  iiv/.L)yti)  in  thc  Janiculiim,  so  that  the 
citizens  were  in  danger  of  starvation,  BeUsanus 
supplied  their  place  by  erecting  floating  mills  upon 
the  Tiber.  Two  boats  being  moored  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  from  each  other,  a  water-wheel, 
suspended  on  its  axis  between  ihcm,  was  turned 
ty  the  force  of  the  strcami,  and  put  in  motion  the 
stones  for  grinding  the  eoni,  by  which  the  hvcs  of 
the  l)esieged  were  preserved." 

V.  The  saw-mill. 

Atisonius  mentions  mills  situated  on  some  of  thc 
streams  falling  into  the  MosoUCt  and  used  for  cut- 
ting marble  into  shdis.^' 

VI.  The  pepper-mill.     A  mill  for  grinding  pepper, 

I.  (Hom.,  Od.,  rii..  KM.— Eioa.,  «i.,  5  —Malt.,  xxir  ,  41.)— 3, 
rOd„  sx.,  105-110.— CompMc  tftio,  Uo  Ho  Hurt.,  56.)  — 3. 
iCaio,  Dc  Rb  Rii»t  .  10.— Mm.,  inii.,  0.)— 1.  (Orid,  Fwt.,  ti., 
SIfl.}-i.  (ApoL.Mot.,  ix.t- 6.  iSiraho,  «ii.,  S,4  ».)— 7,  (i., 
•,fd.Sc)inciJrr.)— 6.  (S«e  alufininclE.  Annl.,  ii..  n9.-P>llnd.. 
P«  lU  Riwi.,  1.,  43.J— *.  (Poem.,  iii.,  10.)— lU.  (Tnnnu-tioo*  u( 
Ihc  RojruJ  Iruli  Anul«in/.xTiii.,  f<l  i(,ji.  1(13-105.)— 11.  (Prueop., 
SH  Bad.  Goth.,  1.,  lyi—a.  (MoavlU,  MS,9M.) 


mude  I  if  boxwood,  is  mentioned  bv  Peiroiiuut  i 
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DDJtiXA.     iV'id.  Plumbaoo.) 

•iVlOLYBDOS.     (Virf.  PLrMiPM.) 

iMONE'TA,  the  mint  or  place  wher**  mon**y 
coined.    Thc  mint  of  Rome  was  a  bui: 
Capitoltne.  and  attached  to  the  tempi' 
ncta,  as  the  Bcrarium  was  to  the  templ«^  ... 
This  temple  was  vowed  by  CHmilliiii,  and 
ted  in  31-1  B  C  ,  on  llie  spot  where  the  hoi 
Manlius  Capitoliiius  had  once  been  standiiu^. 
writers  describe  thc  art  of  coining  .itt  haviof 
known  tu  the  Italians  from  the  earhcst  liinci^ 
assign  its  invention  to  Janus  ;'  but  tins  and  am 
accounts  are  nothing  mure  than  lablcs.     The 
ment  of  Pliny,'  who  assigns  the  invention  of 
ing  to  Servius  TulUus,  has  eomt^what  more  nf 
historical  aspect ;  and  be  derives  the  name  pivm 
from  the  circumstance  that  thc  coins  were 
nally  marked  with  the  image  of  some  am 
earliest  Roman  coins  were  of  o^s  {rtd.  .£s\ 
.<>truck,  but  cast  in  a  mould.     (See  ihe  rej 
tion  of  such  a  mould  on  page  449.)     Tike 
however,  were  sometimes  without  any  figure, 
merely  shaped  the  metal,  and  in  this  case  Um 
age,  OS  well  as  the  name  of  thc  gens,  &c-, 
struck  U|)on  it  by  means  of  a  hammer  upon  nn 
vil  on  whi(-"h  tlic  fonii  was  fixed.     As  the  st 

of  the  hammer  were  not  always  ei^' *'   

though  equal  in  value  with  another.  li 

from  it  in  thickness  and  shape.     Gr<  .:■  ■ 
was  produced  at  the  time  when  tlie   Kumaus 
gan  to  strike  their  money  ;  but  when  tbi«  finn 
becaiue  general   is  not  known.      Rt . 
changes  which  were  introduced  at  Ken. 
times  in  the  coinage,  see  the  articles  ^x...-,  .».« 
TLM,  and  AuRCM. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic  we  do  not  n 
of  any  officers  who  were  charged  with  the  superi 
tetidenee  of  the  mint,  and  respectmg  the  introdf 
lion  of  such  officers  we  have  but  a  very  vaij 
staKrmenl  of  Pomponiua.'  Their  name  was  trim 
v.'ri  monctalcs,  and  Niebuhr' thinks  that  they  \»« 
introduced  at  thc  lime  Mben  thc  Romans  first  b 
gan  to  coiji  silver,  i.  «.,  2G9  U  C.  The  triumvj 
inntietalcs  had  the  whole  superintendence  of  I] 
mint,  and  of  thc  money  tliat  was  coined  in  it. 
great  number  of  coins,  both  of  gold  and  sdrer, 
signed  by  one  of  these  triumvirs  in  the  foUowu 
manner:  III.  VIR  AAAFF,  that  is.  tnammr  tm 
argcntu,  arc  JlanJo  fcriujtdo,^  or  III.  VIK.  A.PJ 
that  is,  ad  pecumam  fcnu/tdam.  Other  coins,  on  tl 
other  hand,  do  not  bear  the  signature  of  a  trium 
nionetalis,  but  the  inscription  CCR.  X-  fL 
i.  e.,  curator  denariorumfiandorum  ex  scRatvs 
or  are  signed  by  praetors,  ardiks,  and  quae; 
CjTsar  not  only  increased  the  number  of  tlie- 
viri  monetales  to  four,  whence  some  coins  of 
time  bear  the  signature  IIII.  VIR.  A.P  F-,  bm 
trusted  certain  slaves  of  his  own  with  the  sn 
tendence  of  the  mint  •  Tlic  whole  rrgnlatjuik 
management  of  the  Ronian  mint  and  lis 
during  the  tinif  of  ihc  Republic,  is  involved 
great  obsi-urity. 

The  coining  of  money  at  Rome  was  not  a 
lege  hulongiiig  exclusively  to  the  stale,  but 
thc  coins  still  extant  we  must  infer  that  cverr 
mail  citiy^n  had  the  right  to  have  his  own  gok 
silver  coined  in  the  public  mint,  and  under 
periutendence  of  iu  oflicers.      Tho  indi 
gens  who  had  their  metal  coineil,  slated  i 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  coin.    Tliis  was* 


1.  (Sai..74.)  — a.  (Liv„Ti.,90.)  — 3.  (M»cr 
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tee  to  Uie  public,  and  nearly  all  the  coins 
republican  period  cutned  by  a  gens  or  an  in* 
bear  a  utark  statiujr  their  value.  As  long 
Republic  litTstlC  uslhI  pure  silver  and  gold, 
ey  does  not  »eeni  to  liave  been  coined  by 
;  but  wben,  in  90  B.C.,  the  tribune  Liviua 
sug^rfsled  the  expedjency  ui*  mixing  lh«  siU 
bich  was  to  \ni  coined  with  one  eighth  of  cop- 
Itemptatiun  to  forgery  was  given  It»  the  peo- 
kd  it  appears  heooefnrth  to  have  occurred  fre- 
f.  Aa  early  as  the  year  86  B.C.,  forgery  of 
1  wa4  earned  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
Rft  sure  whether  the  money  he  possessed  was 
loorfalse,  and  thepra'tor  M.  Marius  Gratidia* 
iw  the  necessity  of  interfering.'  He  is  said 
|e  discovered  a  means  of  testing  money,  and 
fio^isbing  the  good  from  the  bad  denarii.' 
$i  this  means  consisted  is  not  clear;  but 
Bethod  of  examining  silver  coins  must  have 
Blown  to  the  llouiiuis  long  before  this  time.' 
inllirted  hea\')'  pmiisbnicnl  ujion  the  coiners 
9  money.  All  Homau  money  was  generally 
:  at  lUune,  but  in  some  particular  cases  the 
of  oiUer  Italian  towns,  as  in  the  provinces, 
iKd  ;  for  we  must  remember  that,  during  iho 
rihe  Republic,  subjeci  countries  and  provinces 
H>t  deprived  of  llie  right  of  roining  their  own 
^  This  right  tliey  evtii  retained  under  the 
B  for  a  long  tune,  though  with  some  modilica- 
,  fi>r  whde  some  places  were  allowed  tu  coin 

Kas  hefure,  otliers  were  obliged  to  have 
coins  the  head  of  the  emperor  or  of 
er  of  his  family.  Silver  and  gold,  how- 
were  only  coined  in  plaoes  of  the  first  rank, 
ail  Italy  received  *he  Roman  franchise,  all 
iUans  used  *he  Roman  money,  and,  in  eonse- 
S,  lost  the  right  to  coin  their  own. 
pa  been  stated  above  that  probably  every  Ro- 
ilizen  had  a  right  to  have  his  gold  and  silver 
,  but  none  hod  the  right  to  put  his  own  im- 
on  a  coin,  and  not  oven  Sulla  ventured  to  act  | 
jy  in  xiiia  custom.  The  coins  apparently  of  I 
publican  period  with  the  portraits  of  individu- 
Bre,  according  to  Eeklicl,  coined  at  a  later ' 
!.aad  by  the  desceiidiuits  of  those  persons 
tportraitt  are  given.  Ciesar  was  the  first  to 
Lthis  privilege  was  granted,  and  his  example 
bDowed  by  many  others,  aa  we  sec  from  the 
of  Sext  Pompeius.  The  cm|ierors  assumed 
ht  to  put  eitlicr  their  own  images  or  those  of 
of  llicir  families  upon  their  cotna. 
time  of  Augustus,  the  trmmviri,  gener- 
.  no  longer  put  their  name  on  any  coin, 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  emixror 
and  gold.  The  senate,  intruated  with 
_  tion  of  the  terarium,  retained  the  tight 
Mining  copper,  wlicncc  almost  all  copper 
tliis  period  axe  marked  with  S,  C.  or  KX  S.C 
■  ted  only  till  the  time  of  Gallicnus,  when 
coming  all  money  became  the  exclusive 
of  the  emperors  As,  however,  the  vast 
of  the  Empire  rendered  more  than  one  mint 
we  find  that  in  several  provinces,  such 
Spain,  Roman  money  was  coined  un- 
tendence  of  qufestors  or  proconsuls, 
nics  and  provinces  now  gradually  cea.s*'d 
their  own  money.  In  the  western  parts  of 
knpire,  this  mu^t  have  taken  place  during  the 
tAvrj  of  our  era,  but  in  the  East  the  Roman 
'  did  not  become  universal  till  alter  the  time 
Ikaua.  From  the  tune  of  the  Iilmperor  Auro- 
great  number  of  cities  of  the  Empire  pos- 
mints  in  which  Roman  money  was  come<l, 
Bring  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire,  the  su- 
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perintendenls  of  mints  are  called  procuratores,  m 
pra<positi  moncla:. 

The  persons  who  were  employed  as  workmen  in 
a  mini  were  called  monetarii.  Their  number  al 
Rome  appears  to  have  been  very  great  during  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  Empire,  fur  in  the  reign  of  Aureliao 
they  nearly  produced  a  most  dangerous  rel>elttun.^ 
They  seen»  generally  to  have  been  frecdmen  ■ 

In  Greece,  every  free  and  independent  city  bad 
the  right  to  coin  its  own  money.  Sparta  and  By- 
zantium are  said  to  have  only  coined  iron  money,' 
but  no  ancient  iron  com  hns  ever  been  found.  Re- 
specting the  time  when  money  was  first  corned  in 
(jreecr,  see  Abgevtcm,  p.  90.  The  Greek  term 
for  money  was  vofiiefiat  from  vSfio^j  because  the  de- 
tennioation  of  its  value  was  fixed  by  law  or  con- 
tract * 

The  mint  at  Athens  was  called  apyvpoKoiraov. 
(Vid.  ABcvnocorEioN.)  We  do  not  hear  of  any  of- 
ficers connected  with  the  management  or  the  su- 
I>erintGndence  of  the  Athenian  mini.  How  far  the 
i;;;ht  of  coining  money  was  a  privilege  of  the  cen- 
tral gi>vernment  of  Attica,  is  unknown.  But  the  ex- 
tant coins  bIiow  that  at  least  some  denies  of  Attica 
had  the  right  of  coining,  and  it  is  probable  that  iha 
governmeni  of  Athens  only  wsiched  over  the  weight 
and  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  tliat  the  people,  in 
their  assembly,  had  the  right  of  regulating  every- 
thing concerning  the  coining  of  money.*  The  Attic 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  always  of  very  pure 
metal,  and  we  have  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
state,  at  a  time  of  great  diiitress,  used  bad  metal. 
This  was  in  the  archonship  of  Anligencs  and  Calli- 
as,  B.C.  407  and  400*  Individuals  who  coined  bad 
money  were  punished  with  rieaih.'  (Virf.  NOMIX- 
MATOS  AU'tOOPAS  ilKIL)  The  place  where 
money  was  coined  is  always  indicated  on  Greek 
coins;  either  the  name  ot  the  place  is  stated,  or 
some  symbolical  representation  of  the  place,  as  ths 
owl  on  .Athenian  and  a  fMMcnck  on  Samian  coins. 
These  symbols  are  generally  of  a  religious  nature^i 
or  ronnecied  with  the  worship  of  the  g<^a  or  heroes. ! 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see  Eck- 
hel,  Doctnna  NumnriLfn  VeUrum,  and  especially  the 
Prolepomena  jjeneralia  in  vol.  i. 

MONET A'RII      (I'i.f  MoNETA.) 

MOM'LE  t'5p^f>f).  a  Necklace.  Necklaces  were 
worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  moat  polished  ofi 
those  nations  which  the  Greeks  called  harbaroua,^ 
especially  the  Indianv,  the  Egyptians,  and  iho  Per- 
sians ( Vid.  AnuiLLA.)  Greek  and  Ruman  females 
adopted  them  more  particularly  as  a  bridal  orna- 
ment* 

The  simplest  kind  of  necklace  was  the  mtmiU 
har.eatum.  Or  head  necklace,*  which  consisted  of 
berries,  small  spheres  of  glass,  iimelhy8t,&c.,  strung 
together.  This  is  very  commonly  shown  in  ancient 
paintings.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  OB,  263.)  The  right- 
hand  figure  in  the  woodcut  at  page  253,  and  the 
head  of  Minerva  at  page  466.  exhibit  a  frequent 
modification  of  the  bead  necklace,  a  row  of  drops 
hanging  below  the  beads.  These  drops,  when  worn. 
arrange  themselves  upon  the  neck  like  rays  pro- 
ceieding  from  a  centre,  To  this  class  of  necklaces 
belongs  one  in  the  Egyptian  collection  of  the  firitisb 
Museum  (see  the  next  wiuidcutX  in  which  small 
golden  lizards  alternate  with  the  dropn.  The  figure 
in  the  woodcnt  immediately  underneath  this  exhib- 
its the  central  portion  of  a  very  ancient  and  pxqui- 
sitely   wrought  necklace,  which  was  found  at  S. 

I.(AuTtI.Virt.,DciC««.,ai.— Voi»i«c.,  Anrrl  .38.)— S.  (Murm 
tori.liucTiiifc.,f>68,  n.5.)— 3.  <Pollm,Oaom.,ni.,  106.)— 4.  Uri» 
t'l*..  Ethic,  T.,  e.J—S.  (AriMonh.,  Ecrldi.,  610,  *<•.}—«,  (Ari« 
ti>ph.t  Ran.,  673,  with  Ihe  tctuA.,  ivn.1  678.)— 7.  [DcitiuAli.,  ft 
l.cpt.,  p.  308.)— 8.  (I.acao.  li.,  3fll.— CUutl.,  U«  vi.  OoHk 
Uunor..  fiS7.>— ».  (Virg.,  .£a.,  i.,  OW.-Umpni,  Aiai.  Sww  , 


MlMT  br  neaos  of  feocB  tfaic^  lift,  or  warn  tmi 

ibtaM«r  a  Bccniib  boe  (wmmigdi),  wren  often  emr 
iijj  (MfOev  fouM^  Amber  iieckUc««  «f« 
{^i^j^^^l^  in  Uw  Od^vaey.*  Some  iceoont  of  iKe 
mioM  kinds  of  ImkB  is  given  in  ibe  arlirle  C'«t»- 
KA.  The  books  or  cUsja  fi>r  imtenmz  thr  neck- 
Ihb  behinA  tbe  neck  were  also  ruvmt,  and  ■onio< 
^p^  MflttV  «od  ioceoioualy  conthveil.  BmUIcb  b 
Ibe  Deck,  there  was  loTnetimf**  ft 
a  third  row  o(  ornanienU,  wliirh 
_  down.  poMing  orcr  ttic  breaat.* 
Tvn  iriMtitiT  pccfclaeea  were  somciunes  placed, 
J^lffil  ttflbriogft.  upon  the  tuiuea  of  HiiMrva. 
MM^  ani  otber  goddesses,'  and  this  was  in  ac- 
wiU  Ibe  deacriplion  uf  their  attire  given 
Horses  and  othf-r  favount«  aninialH 
ador««d  with  Bplfiidiil  iH^rkkecs  (Mrta,-* 
i.iahs*).     (Kij.  TotQUKi)  ^ 

w.^     *»  '—4  (HoMi.,  Hymn.  l.  in  V«»i..  I  I.-<Wt.l. 
Mm.     HviWfc    I    '•«    V-n..  M,>— 8.  (Virt..   ^n.,  ti».. 


furma  of  two  prebervcd  in  tbe  fifjp6m 
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He  R«  Ruit.,  III..  SS.J— 8.  (L  «.>—•.  tH.  K.,  1 


ih  Musetim.  which  exactly  answer  to 
ion,  being  made  o{  ihat  material.  They 
•d  three  inches  in  height :  the  dotted 
he  cavity  within  each.  The  woodcut 
y  mortar  and  a  pestle,  made  of  baked 
which  were  discovered  AD.  I83I, 
irous  specimens  of  Roman  pottery,  in 
torthern  approaches  to  London  brid^'e.^ 
le  uses  already  mentioned,  the  mortar 
d  in  pounding  charcoal,  rubbing  it  with 
r  to  make  black  paint  {atramtntum*)-, 
ister  for  the  walls  of  apartments  ;*  in 
i^  and  fraf^rant  herbs,  and  flowers  for 
he  kitchen  /  and  in  metallurgy,  as  in 
Innabar  to  obtain  roerctuy  frooi  it  by 

«opher  Anaxarchus  was  pounded  la 
on  pestles  in  a  mortar.* 
id.  Jca,  p.  660.) 

JS  ifioffx^K)'  the  Musk  Slag,  or  Mosckus 
U  **  The  first  mention  of  this  animal 
i  works  of  the  Arabian  medical  authors, 
iptioos  of  it  are  copied,  or  referred  to 
Selh.  Seth  says  that  musk  was  got 
lod  China.  He  compares  the  animal 
bed  tt  with  the  gazelle  ;  ^lmv  tiv6^  ftov- 
mav,  ofiotov  dopKadt."^ 
KES  (Moftwef),  MOTHO'NES  (Muflu- 

:}|TITAB,  GrRKK.  p.  afiti.) 

H'lA  (Mow^x'Q)'  ^  festival  celebrated 
r  Artemis  Munychin.  Plutarch*  says 
latituted  to  commt'inoraie  the  victory 
sians  at  Salamis,  and  that  it  was  held 
n  the  sixteenth  of  Munychion*  The 
ich  were  ofTered  tn  the  goddess  on  this 
i  of  cakes  called  ufi^n^uvTef,  either  be- 

season  the  full  moon  was  seen  in  the 
Doment  the  sun  rose  in  the  east,  or,  as 
table,  and  abo  confirmed  by  most  au- 
^uso  these  cakes  were  adorned  all 
burning  camlleij."  Euataihius"  says 
kcs  were  made  of  cheese. 
.  (Moi'fvria),  a  festival  with  contests, 
;  Thespic  In  Ba>utia,  in  htinour  of  the 
raa  held  every  fifth  year,  and  with  great 

From  /tlschrnee'*  it  appears  that  there 
9Blival  called  Museia,  which  was  cele- 
tools. 

A.  CAUTIO.     O'id.  Cautio.) 
TOR.     iVtfi.  Glauutorkb,  p.  -475.) 
PS,  MUNtCI'PIUM.      iVid.  CoLONiA, 

i^ATJE  ClVtTATES.) 
{Vid.  HONORKB.) 

{Vtd.  GLAniATOREH.  p.  475) 

3a.       {Vid.  MoUNVCHlA  ) 

S  CORO'NA.  (Vid.  CoaoN-A.  p.  311.) 
rA,lh«  Muraena(or  Lnmproy),  n  species 
\trans  Htiena,  L.  The  Linneean  name 
rom  the  remark  of  Alhenieus,  that  it 
dea'*  (choicest  dish}  at  banquets.  This 
three  feet  long,  and  sonielimes  more. 
much  as  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  ;  is 
Ktended  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was 
estimation  by  theancifnts  The  irAtj- 
were  a  much  esteemetl  kind,  procured 
sailed  in  IjaXmftuta,  wheneo  the  French 
(«.  The  Murana  were  carefully  reared 
,n8  in  ihctr  fishponds;  ihcy  were  even 


•«,  ToL  J4.  p.  199,  nUw  H*.)— ?.  (Vdrov..  »»., 
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ihlh.,  p.  MO,  F.}— 9.  (Compan  SuiJits  and  tlor- 
jui'WXKii'.)— 10-  (Alheo.,  iit.,  p.  M5.— Siii.lia,  ■. 
-UMvch.  ftnd  EtjuKiL  Maf-,  ■•  f.  ' Xit^f^ivA — 
t^l3.  (Paiu.,  iL,  II.  3.}— la.  (Plut.,  Aiiiftt.,  p. 
Timuch.) 


taught  lo  be  owdient  to  the  voice ;  and  the  otsiot 
Hortensius  is  said  to  have  wept  over  the  loss  of 
one,  of  which  death  had  deprived  him.  Antnnia, 
the  wife  of  Drusus,  adorned  a  favourite  muncna 
with  pcndanla  * 

MIJHUHINA  VASAor  MUTIREA  VASA  were 
first  mirodur'cd  into  Rome  by  Pom|)ey,  who  dcdicn- 
tud  cups  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  Capilolinus-'  The 
material  of  which  these  vases  were  made  is  much 
disputed  ;  but  their  value  was  very  great  *  Pliny" 
says  that  seventy  talents  were  given  for  one  holding 
three  sextarii.  and  speaks  of  a  murrhinc  trulla  which 
cost  300  talents.  Nero  gave  even  300  talents  for  a 
capis  or  drinking-cup. 

Ptiny^  says  that  these  murrbine  vessels  came 
from  the  ^ast,  principally  from  {rfaces  within  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  chiefly  from  Caramania.  He 
describes  them  as  made  of  a  substance  formed  by 
a  moisture  thickened  in  the  earth  by  heat,  and  saya 
that  they  were  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  their 
variety  of  colours.  Modern  writers  differ  much  re- 
specting the  material  of  which  they  were  composed. 
Some  think  that  they  were  variegated  glaM,  and 
others  that  they  were  made  of  onyx,  since  that 
atone  presents  a  variety  of  colours  ;  but  the  latter 
conjecture  is  overthrown  by  a  passage  of  Lamprid- 
ius,"  who  speaks  of  onyx  and  murrbine  vases.  Most 
recent  writers,  however,  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  wore  true  Chinese  porcelain,  and  quote  in  sup- 
port of  their  opinion  the  words  of  Properlius  :' 

••  MurreaqiLe  tin  Parthu  poeula  cocta  foci*.** 

This  opinion  would  be  rendered  Btill  more  probable 
if  we  could  place  ilependance  on  the  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Onll,'  "  that  the  porcelain  of  the  Kast  nas 
called  Minha  di  Smyrna  to  as  late  a  date  as  1565.*'* 

•MUS  ifttx%  the  Mouse  "  Gesncr  holds,"  tn 
marks  Adams,  "  that  this  term  is  most  generally 
applied  to  the  domestic  mouse,  meaning,  I  supposp^ 
the  Mus  muxaitus,  L.  The  term  mittcuiut  is  ob- 
tained from  Phny,  who  applies  it  to  the  smaller  do- 
mestic mouse.  The  ancients,  however,  were  ac- 
quainted with  other  species  of  this  genus  ;  thus  the 
aiwvpaioi  ftic^  of  Aristotle  and  Hesychius  are  to  be 
referred,  no  doubt,  to  the  Miu  agrextiM,  L. ;  the  *f>a^ 
of  Nicnnder  was  probably  the  Black  Rat,  or  Afiu 
raltug,  L.  ;  and  the  )''?>7^^*f,  or  dyptoc  fiv^,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  Field  Mouse,  or  Mtut  »yitai- 
icuM.  The  Sorez  of  Pliny  is  set  down  by  Gesncr  as 
being  the  Dormouse,  or  Glis  muscardmu*.  The  Mua 
aranetis  of  the  Latin  authors,  namely,  the/it}f  t\'^Xo( 
or  fivyaXi}  of  the  Greeks*  was  the  Sorex  arancus,  or 
common  Shrew  ;  frequent  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
the  ancient  works  on  Toxicology.  The  fjv^  d/rroif 
of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  is  the  Jerboa,  or  Dipua 
sagiiia.  The  rrruf  of  Theophrastus  may  be  sup- 
posed lo  bp  tlie  Miia  jaadiuy^* 

MII'SCULUS  was,  according  to  the  description 
of  Vegetius,"  one  of  the  smaller  military  machines, 
by  which  soldiers,  in  hcHieging  a  town,  were  protect- 
ed while  en^agcil  in  filling  "P  the  ditches  round  the 
besieged  plwce,  &n  tUat  the  movable  towcrattvrrcs 
arnhMtatontt)  of  the  besiegers  might  be  abl^ro  ap- 
proach the  wafts  without  obstacle.  A  more  minute 
description  of  a  musculus  is  given  by  Ciesar  "  The 
one  which  he  describes  was  nine  feel  long,  and  was 
constructed  in  the  following  manner  :  I'wo  beams 
of  equal  length  were  placed  njwn  the  ground  at  (he 
distance  of  I'uur  feel  from  each  other,  and  upon  them 
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reia  fixed  little  pillars  five  fevt  high.  Ttieir  top 
cud*  wer*  joMtrNl  i>y  triin>)Vf>rte  boatiis,  which  form- 
etl  a  ;.■       ■  I  h:  of  the  roof,  of  which 

Uu^y  ;  Tho  roof  wus  ihon 

eiiiml.i  <  •'•>  >i  "  ...v,.,.,'v.  .  >it  wood  Lwo  feci  broad, 
which  wrre  rasiericil  with  mi'liil  plates  and  imilii- 
Around  Ihfi  t^f^f^  of  thia  roof,  s^iiinrc  pieces  ol  wood 
four  cobit3  bruad  were  Axed,  fur  ihu  pur|Hiae  of 
kvepiiif;  together  Lho  bncks  mitl  mortjir  wiili  which 
the  iiumcuius  was  then  covered.  But  thot  tht'sc 
miiloriAls.  which  w«re  intciidcrl  to  prnlcrl  ihfi  iimi- 
ciiiua  a^inst  Arts  nit|;ht  not  suffer  from  water,  the 
bricks  and  mortar  wero  covered  wiLh  skins  ,  and 
that  ihcae  akins,  aKain,  might  not  suffer  from  the  fire 
nr  HluneH  which  thfi  bcaicged  might  throw  upon  the 
muBculus,  the  whole  wiia  covered  with  ra'gs  of  cloth. 
The  whole  of  thia  nidchine  was  constructed  under 
^Uic  cover  o(  ^  vioea,  'Hid  c1nH4i  Uv  ihu  Kunmii  tuwer. 
At  A  iiionient  when  the  Ix-Micged  wwc  lvtt»l  expect- 
ing Ally  'ittack,  the  mu^culuii  wu  moved  od  against 
the  wall  of  the  town,  i'ho  raen  engaged  tmdcr  it 
immediately  began  to  undcnniuc  tho  wall,  and  thuB 
to  make  a  breach  in  it ;  and  while  thia  work  was 
gouig  on.  t)ie  bcsiegiTS  kept  up  a  hvely  fight  with 
'the  besieged,  in  order  lo  prevent  them  from  djrect- 
ing  their  attacks  against  the  muscuhis.*  Tlie  mus- 
ciiliiH  described  by  Cnrsar  was  evidently  designed 
Tor  difrereni  purposea  than  the  one  mentioned  by  Ve- 
getiiis,  and  the  lunner  apfwars  lo  be  only  a  smaller, 
but  a  more  indcstruciible  kmd  of  viiica  tlian  that 
coinmunly  used.  ^ 

MITSKIA.     (Vid  Movtik) 

MUSK'UM  {Mm'ntiov)  was  the  name  given  to  an 
faisiitulion,  founde^l  hy  Ptolemy  f'hihuielphns,  abfiut 
B  C.  28U,  for  the  promoUon  of  learning  and  the  sup- 
port of  learned  men  *  We  learn  from  Strabo*  that 
the  museum  formed  part  of  the  palace,  and  that  it 
coiitiiined  cloialera  or  portictV*  {Kipinarv^),  a  jHib- 
lie  ilicnire  or  lecture-room  (^ft'tJ/w),  and  a  large  hall 
f»iAnf  /i^)'Of),  where  llie  learned  men  dmed  togeth- 
er, Tlie  museum  was  supported  by  a  ronirmtn  lund, 
eiuppli'>d  upiiarently  from  ttu;  public  treasury  ;  and 
the  wholo  umlilutinn  wan  under  the  nii|tcrintendenre 
ol  a  priest,  who  was  ap|Hiinted  by  ihci  kins,  and  uflcr 
Egypt  became  a  province  of  tho  IComan  Kmpire,  by 
the  C'lEsar.*    Botanical  and  zoological  gardens  ap- 

E-nr  to  have  been  attached  to  the  museum*     'Ilie 
mpernr  Claudius  added  anoUier  mubcum  to  this 
Institution  * 

mush;  (GREEK).  In  cornpding  the  following 
article,  little  more  has  been  nttempied  than  lo  give 
anoiillineof  facts  which  rest  u|>on  positive  nridence. 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  them  in  such  a  fonn 
as  lo  serve  for  an  introdiieiinn  to  ttio  original  sour- 
ocB.  Hence  it  necessarily  consisia.  m  a  great  meas- 
ure, of  technical  detiiils,  which,  however,  can  pre- 
sent no  ditTiculty  to  persons  acquainted  with  tho 
first  elements  ol  the  modern  theory  ;  and  nrHliing 
has  been  said  in  the  way  of  deduction  cxee(ti  in  one 
or  two  cases,  where  the  interest  uf  the  suhjert  and 
the  ■ygarcnt  prohfltilhty  of  the  couclusiona  seemed 

ThMmn  'ApfuiviHTf  wn«  used  liy  the  Greek  wri- 
ters to  denote  what  is  now  called  the  Science  of 
Music ;  ftowjiHt)  having,  as  is  well  known,  a  much 
wider  Bigniftcation.  'Ap/ioviH^  t<jnv  ttriar^firj  ^tu- 
fitfTinili  Koi  irftatTiKT/  ri^f  ritv  ijpfioauivov  i^imeu^. 
'li!)fioafiivov  Ae  itrrtv  rd  ch  i^Ooyyuv  kqi  dtaantfidrt/v, 

The  following  sevenfold  division  of  the  suhjpet, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  author  just  quoted^  as  well 
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as  by  others,  will  be  jrartly  ■  -  m  the 

ent  article:  I.  Of  Sounds  (  rl 

Intervals  firrpi  i^iiiaryffniTiji')      in    » >;  > .   . 
7'otln').     iV.  Of  SyBlrriis  (rrr/W  ovtrrijpi:' 

Modes  (Tfpi  T<5vUf)       VI,    Of  *l'r--tf-'lN...  . 

X//c).   Vll  Of  Coinpiwili"ri(  iiuag 

be  observed  that  the  term  t-  tl-Tfjt 

senses.  First it9ignihos(y*/|'r«  ••/  itnuoN,  an^itopirX 
whence  its  apphc.alion  to  denote  modi,  ihe  taucea 
being  scales  which  difrercd  in  pitch :  and  llm  n  ^ 
taken  fur  reiuit  of  ttnamn  ;  whence  Its  meaaiif  u 
tho  name  of  nn  interval,  tont,  bevaiui«  a  toteu  th» 
interval  thruuuh  which  the  voice  is  most  nUmUy 
raised  at  one  etl'ort.^ 

A  sound  is  said  \o  be  muatral  when    ' 
terminate  jntrk  (rntfir)      When  two  •" 
in  pilch,  o>i'   I 
er  nivre  v  • 
is  called  I 

that  it  is  c, ; 

atirely,  that  it  is  capable  uf  txiink' 

me/iN^with  some  other  sound  nr  i-y 

the  latter  is  its  most  common  mcjiin:^. 
An  mtervsl  ts  the  ditTerrncc,  nr.  rather,  din 

between  two  sounds  of  different  pH^h,     W 

compare  the  intervals  between  two  pairs  of 

we  judge  them,  in  certain  cases,  to  he  li 

(tjual.     If  the  more  acute  sound  of  one  of 

then  raised,  that  interval  is  saul  to  Iweonv 

than  the  other.     It  is  this  propt-rty 

h«'jng  comparable  in  respect  nf  i 

enables  us  to  classify  than,  luiij  kuuiu'i,u» 

several  kinds. 

Intervals  are  either  eonsotiMnt  {atft^tn  a)  or  iu. 

sonnnt  (Atd^uva),  according  ns  the  two 

or  may  not  bo  heard  at  the  same  timi 

fending  the  car*     Strictly  speaking,  it  i .     -;.       k 

lo  define  the  limit  Iwiween  the  two  ■  1 1..  .      .r-i 

this  seems  to  be  acknowledL'    '  '     "     '  " 

who  distinguish  varioas  det- 

dissonance.    Originally,  the  •    - 

consonant  were  the  <K'tnvo  or  ei 

theriflh  (fJftl  fre'vr*  or  Ct'  ^lieiuv),  l'  i\ 

ijupuv  or  m>X}.a6rf),  and  any  inlerv:i  f ( 

ing  an  octave  to  one  of  these. 

le«i  than  the  fourth,  or  inlemirili.n'-  !»<  iw 

of  those  two  JII61  enumerated  (.ts  the  ntxth, 

ic.),  wppp  considere*!  as  disixinant      'Hi 

interrnls,  Icbh  than  llie  fourth.  H'. 

music,  were  the  doubln  tone  ('^i' 

to  the  modern  major  third  ;   ' 

fUT6vtov),  nearly  the  same  ;  ll 

tone  (rdvuf),  er,iial  to  the  ii: 

half  tone  (rz/jirt/rtov),  nnd  tl 

Other  writers  speak  ol  <^^u«;" 

via,  nr  t  he  consonance  o(  thi  • 

or  the  eonsonaneoof  the  four 

ler  author  considers  rrapat^ui^ta  .' 

between  rnnsonance  and  dixMinn' 

llie  t  "  ';  irp  fourth  ri 

II  I  ,  jterfoetly 

and  b..i  .1 ..  ;.  .'>  e(|ual  ten^: 

the  niimlwrof  vihralions  performed  in  .. 

by  each  is  mversely  proportional  tn  |t<! 

the  intrn^'U  l»elwccn  the  sounds  | 

lo  depend  only  on  the  ratio  of  ikr  • 

numbers  of  vihrMlions     Thus, 

if  the  ratio  be  i,  (he  interval  Is  an  Delave; 
if         "  j,  -  affrth: 

if         **  |,  »'  a  fourth, 

if         "  f-  "a  major  toeft 
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•torery  of  these  ratios  is  attribotcd,  proba- 
I  truth,  to  Pyttiogoras.  Dut  the  accounts  of 
BTiments  by  which  be  established  tiiem'  are 
felae,  since  ibcv  contradict  the  known  fact 
ten  similar  and  equal  strinfl;s  are  atreicheU  by 

tenBl<'lTl^,  lite  numbers  of  vibrations  are  as 
ire  roots  of  IhP  lenSKins.' 
Toi'cc  or  tone  was  defined  to  be  the  difTer- 
tweea  the  fourth  and  fiAh  ;  so  that  the  cor- 
ing ratio  would  be  determined  either  by  ex- 
it, or  by  simply  dividing  |  by  }. 
remarkable  that  each  of  the  four  ratios  enu- 
\  above  is  supcrpatticular;  t.  c,  the  two  terms 

dilTef  from  one  another  by  unity.    Eiichd 
to  ooDsider  no  intervals  consonant  except 

correspond  lo  suprrperlieular  {(-xtfiopiaf)  or 

( Ko^JunrXaaivv )  ratios  ;    the  latter  being 

},  f ,  -},  &c.  On  this  theory  tlie  octave  and 
)  would  be  dis.sonant,  but  the  octaet  and 
eonsonant '  And  it  is  also  worthy  of  no- 
it  all  the  intervals  eniploycd  in  the  modem 
ire  either  such  as  roapspond  lo  superpartic- 
o»,  oi  are  proiluced  from  such  by  coinpound- 
n  with  the  octave.  Tlius  the  ratio  oorre- 
pto  the 

major  third  is  | ; 
minor  third  "  | ; 
minor  tone  ••  X ; 
major  semitone  "  ||. 
18,  therefore,  extraordinary,  that  analogy 
not  hare  led  at  once  to  the  discovery  at 
r  the  major  and  minor  third,  as  soon  as  the 
ton  between  inier\'als  and  ratios  had  been 
id.  However,  no  such  discovery  was  then 
r,  if  maile.  it  was  neglected  ;  and  this  afTords 
aa  explanation  of  the  fact  that  intervals  less 
le  foarth  were  reckoned  dissonant ;  for  the 
,  or  double  major  tone,  is  greater  than  the 
usonant  major  third  (whicli  consists  of  a 
ind  minor  tone)  by  an  interval  expressed  by 
o  Jj,  a  difference  quite  sufficient  to  destroy 
isonance  of  the  interval,  [n  fact,  when  a 
insLniroent  is  tuned  accurding  lo  the  equal 
iment.  the  major  thirds  are  too  great  by  an 
k  little  more  than  half  of  this  (|§9  nearly), 
lare  only  just  tolerable,  This  subject  is  im- 
,  because  it  bears  immediaiely  upon  the  qucs- 
iMber  harmony  was  used  in  the  Greek  music. 
gotf^te  of  two  or  more  imcrvala,  or,  rath- 
HWt  of  sounds  separated  from  one  another 
ivala,  constituted  a  system.  Systems  were 
from  the  number  of  sounds  which  they  corn- 
led  Thus  an  octachord  was  a  system  of 
lunds.  a  pentachord  of  five,  and  so  on  :  and 
though  not  necessarily,  the  number  of  sounds 
Doded  to  the  interval  between  the  extreme 

ftindamenial  system  in  ancient  music  was 
achardt  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which 
remee  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth.     In 

Diasic  it  is  the  octachord,  and  coiitprelicnds 
ye  between  the  nxtremea.  The  iniiKirtnut 
uliar  property  of  tht*  latter  system,  namely, 
pUtencaa  of  its  scalp,  was  fully  undcrstocul, 
name  of  the  interval  <Jm  iraeruv  sufficiently 
» ;♦  but  it  was  not  taken  in  theory  for  the 
ion  of  the  scale,  or,  at  ony  rate,  was  con- 
aa  made  up  of  two  tctrachords. 
^enuM  of  a  system  depended  ti|Kin  the  distri- 
af  the  two  intermediate  sounds  of  the  letra- 

The  Greek  musicians  used  three  genera : 
be  diatonic,  in  which  the  intervals  between 
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the  four  sounds  were  (ascending)  semitone,  tone, 

tone  : 


i 


}I.  Tlie  chromatic;  semitone,  semitone,  tone  and 
a  half: 


s 


*»: 


in.  The  enharmonic;  diesis. diesis, douMe tone 


i5-j  T^ 


(Tlio  second  note  is  meant  to  represent  a  sound 
half  way  between  E  and  F,  for  which  the  inodon* 
system  supplies  no  notation.) 

Of  these  genera  tlie  diatonic  was  allowed  to  bp 
the  mo6t  ancient  and  natural,  and  the  enharmonio 
the  most  modem  and  diflirutt ;  the  latter,  however, 
seems  soon  to  have  becoint;  (he  favourite,  with 
theorists  at  least,  for  Aristoxmus  complains  that 
all  writers  before  his  time  had  devoted  their  trea- 
tises almost  entirely  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  two 
others.' 

The  only  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  diatonic  is,  that  in  the  former  all  the  tones 
are  major  tones,  whereas  in  the  latter,  according 
to  the  theory  generally  admitted,  major  and  minor 
tones  occur  alternately.'  Tl»e  interval  called  a 
semitone  in  the  above  descriptions  is,  therefore, 
strictly  neither  equal  to  the  modem  major  stnij- 
tone,  nor  to  half  a  major  tone,  but  the  ear  would 
hardly  appreciate  the  difference  in  melody. 

Besides  these  genera,  ccrinin  colours  (xp^<ii)  or 
specific  modifications  of  them  are  enumerated.' 

The  enharmonic  had  only  one  .tpoo,  namely,  the 
genua  itself,  as  described  above :  it  is  commonly 
called  simply  dpuovca. 

The  chromatic  hud  throe:  Ist.  xp*^f"^  roviaiov^ 
or  simply  xpt^fia,  the  same  as  the  genus  ;  2d,  xp<^<i 
^fii6}.tov,  in  which  intervals  of  three  eighths  of  a 
tone  were  substituted  for  the  two  semitones ;  3d, 
XP^o  (la'^^Kdv,  in  which  intervals  of  one  third  of  a 
tone  were  similarly  employed. 

The  diatonic  had  two  j^fpooi :  lat,  6taTtr»ov  aCvTo- 
vQv,  or  simply  iiiiTovov,  the  same  as  the  genus ;  Sd, 
6tuTovov  (laXaKov,  in  which  an  inlerviU  of  three 
fourths  of  a  tone  was  substituted  fur  the  second 
semitone  (ascending). 

Til©  following  table  will  exliibit  at  one  view  the 
intervals  between  the  sounfls  of  the  tetrachnrd,  ta- 
ken in  the  ascending  tirdiT,  according  to  each  of 
these  xP*^°^^y  *hc  tone  being  represented  by  unity, 
and  two  lanes  and  a  half  being  supposed  to  make 
up  a  fourth,  a  supiKwition  which  is  not  exactly  true, 
but  is  commonly  adopted  by  the  ancient  writers  as 
sufficiently  accurate  for  their  purpose.* 

I.  Diatonic    ...   I.  diarovov  {awrovov)  J-  I,  1. 

2.  61UTOV0V  ftaXaxov  .  fi|,  j. 
n.  Chromatic   .  .  1.  jtpa)/ia(rowaJov).  .  1«  i,  |. 

3.  Jip«/ia  iffii6?iiov  -  -  j,  J,  J 

III.  Enharmonic.  .  .    dffwvla i.  i.  9. 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  any  of 
these  ,Ypoai  were  practically  used,  except  the  three 
principal  ones,  thuTovtrv,  XPH^^^-  'ip^ovio.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  others 
would  be  impossible  in  practice,  or  necessarily  ud. 
pleasing.    In  the  toft  diatonic,  for  instance,  the  in. 


I 


1.  (Ari»t<ii.,  p.  a  mill  IB.)— 9.  {Vid.  Cnitch'B  ElxintcU  ofMn- 
■Kal  L'oaipofiuon,  chn)).  ii.]— 3.  (Eud.,  p.  10.} — 4.  {Vi4.  Eocl^ 
SfiCti<«Canoiu>.  Theoi.,  iv.j 
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wrvaJ,  vhich  iH  rouKWy  (loscribert  m  fiw  fourthi 
of  a  ump,  would  bt*  ^n-aier  ihan  a  major  tone,  but 
It'M  than  a  iiiinnr  tliird  ;  now  there  are  two  intf-r- 
*al»  of  tills  kini!,  rorrt's|njniling  to  the  tupcrparhcH- 
iar  mlios  ^  '>"*J  r  whn:ii  oukM.  ihtTt'fori',  by  anal- 
ogy, lo  he  consonant,  or,  ut  any  rate,  capable  of  l«^- 
ing  rm|iloyf(!  iia  Wfll  us  the  tone  and  armitone ; 
and.  nlthmnfh  they  are  not  used  in  rnodrm  music, 
or,  at  IriiAt,  not  admitted  in  theory.*  nolhinig  but 
ejHRTiment  can  dett'iunne  how  far  the  oar  might 
become  accustomed  to  llnrm.  These  intervals  ex- 
ist in  ihe  natural  sculrs  of  the  horn,  tnimpet,  Ac  , 
£nd  uro,  m  fai-t,  umnl  instead  of  the  tmnor  third 
and  tnne  »i  the  linnnuny  of  the  dommani  WTcnth, 
both  by  Blringrcl  instrunitnia  and  voices,  when 
unaeeonittffnied  by  Umprred  tnslrumenta.  If  this 
view  he  eorrrx^t,  the  mtervals  of  the  tetrnchord  in 
the  An'iTovov  fia'KoKfiv  would  probably  corresponil  to 
the  nitios  \\.  \l,  \,  and  similar  consideration* 
inii;;hl  !>••  ftpplled  lo  the  other  ^/xioi. 

The  foui  aoinuls  of  the  telrachord  were  dislin- 
nahed  by  the  following  naruea  :  i^rrdrr}  (se.  x^^'i) 
'■^vaa  the  hwrst ;  vffrti  ut  vmrr}  the  higliest  ;  nafiv- 
TttTt]  the  lowest  but  one,  and  napaviin)  fh«  highest 
but  one.     Ila^aiiyr*/  was  also  frequently  calleo  ^i.v- 
av6^.  probably  bei'jtuM'.  in  some  ancient  instnmient, 
the  eorreapondtuA  sirmg  was  struck  by  tbo  fore- 
finger; and  ffo/zUTruTj/  was  afterward  called  r^iiTii 
in  certain  cases.    1*ltcso  names  were  used  in  all 
the  Rcnrr.i ;  hut  the  name  of  the  genus  was  com- 
monly ndded  to  Aqavof  (thus.  >.i,vfl>'6f  rfmrovof,  t'P*^* 
^tarinif,  or  ^vanft^viui).  perhaps  because  the  position 
of  thi«  sounii  with  rraiK-ct  lo  t-riir^  and  i-fyn;  is 
I'Vrliiit  chiflly  det*'rminr-.s  llie  chararter  of  the  (:enus 
^\\'hcn  the  two  lowrsl  mtervaltt  of  the  tetrarhord, 
/ULkuu  together,  wure  lesn  Ihan  the  remainmg  one, 
^Ihose  two  were  Miid   to  form  a  condenned  mlerral 
[m'Kvov).    Tfaas  the  interval  between  vnaTTj  oiid 
'.X^vo{  is  wvKvov  in  tho  enharmonic  and  chromatic 
mera,     Tlic  tl  '■  of  the  rnxvuv  were 

[aomeliinrs  rnllci  .  urouTTvwvf,  and  oU*- 

^VKfi'tf,  and  Boutiil:.  .\u.. ;.  ..nl  not  belong  to  a  nr-K- 
pr^v  wert-'  called  uirvKym. 

It  IN  not  to  he  aupfHwiefl  that  tbo  tetrachord  cotild 
long  eontinuo  to  funnsh  the  entire  scale  used  in 


practice,  though  it  was  ahv;  ^j  i^ 

element  of  the  more  compn  Oirti 

gradually  camr  into  usi'.      1 
era,  as  )iaa  b*on  srcn,  rripiir' 

for  ilA  full  dcvflupmcnt.  thuL^..  .;  .  ^ ....,u 

not  have  been  mvented  till  after  ihv  cnUrfniinu 
of  the  srnlp. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  invcntnl  tlio  w  tpti. 
stringed  lyre,'  which  ser'mn  not  to  have  brt-u  tjbta. 
lete  in  Pindur's  tmie  ,'  its  si'iiie  eoiiAiKini  of  an 
octave,  Willi  one  mound  omilteii.'  The  atlditioo  ul 
this  omitted  sotmd  (attributed  tu  Lycaon  ur  f)1hi^ 
oras)  would  give  an  oclachordal  lyre  with  a  ta^ 
pltio  ociavo  lor  ila  scale.  And  an'insinunm 
ed  maf^adtt,  which  niufit  have  had  a  still 
compass,  was  very  early  known,  and  is  said 
had  twenty  Htrings  as  used  by  Anarrcun  * 

When  two  tt'trachords  were-  joim-d.  so  thai 
highest  sound  of  one  ■ertcd  aUn  (•■'  ■'"  ' 
the  other,  they  were  said  to  be  <■«•" 
])ut  if  the  highest  sound  of  one  \^ ' 
than  the  lowest  of  the  other,  Uioy  wcjc  i 
junct  {Auiivyfiii'a),  thus: 

B  C  D  E  F  G  A       corOunct. 

KFGA  BCDE  disjunct 

In  the  latter  case,  the  lone  (b«ftwrtn  A  nnri  jJi 
which  separates  them  was  called  rovitf  dta^ms^ 

A  hcndecaehordal  Bysteni,  consisting 
tctraehurds.  uf  which  the  middle  one  was 
with  the  h)wcr,  but  disjunct  from  the  upper, 

"ucIj  eTga  ucUe, 

is  supposed  to  have  l>een  u^cd  ahobt  th9 
Pericles*    In  such  a  syslcin  the  lowest ' 

was  called  {T£Tp*ix"C^"'')  i-n-oi^v,  th#»  mi4d(#j 
and  the  highest   " 
sound  (c.iliwl  r, 

interval  of  a  tont    .^  i ..'    ..--■.  > 

a  <*onjunct  tetrachonl  (called  ■ 
added  above.  And  thus  arose  a 
complete  outavesi 


^^^ 


I 


which  was  called  the  ^neater  prrfcet  ttyntcm.    Anoth- 
rr  system,  caUed  the  imtaHcr  perfect  ryttcmt  was  com- 
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^ 


m 


posed  of  three  conjunct  tetrachords,  called 
piouVf  and  (twriftfuvuv,  with  ^poaXci/i'^fo^imc.dtalJ 


s 


E 


r 


^ 


and  lhe«e  two  together  constituted  the  imfmutahU 
Ktjttfm  {mtniifia  afitTtl&a>.ov^  dfiscrilied  by  all  the 
ttriters  later  than  Aristoxenus.  and  prcrfiobly  known 
to  htm." 

The  Bounds  in  these  systems  were  named  in  the 
way  bAkre  descnlHHl,  the  names  of  the  tetraehords 
only  Ring  added,  and  fiian  and  ircpoftia^  being 
fluhstituteil  for  I'^rtj  fiimjv  and  viriir^y  furXevypiiruv 
rcapectlvely.  Thus,  taking  the  soimda  in  the  aa- 
trending  order, 

A     npoa^Mft^aviifirvo^ 

B     vitatt;  viraruv 

C     irofwirdn^  uirttrCiv    \  rtrpaj^lknf 

D    7.ixw^  vnarufv       t     vwarirv. 

E    i»r4nf  lUaiiv 

A    fttitri 


It)  * 


^(#■>*^^» 


So  far  the  sounds  are  common  to  Uie  gmdiir  mk 
smaller  systems.     Then  follow,  in  the  grrsiici, 

C     rjUm  dti'Ovyuh'uv  J 

E     vtiTtj  ih rlrvuii'vuv 
V     rpiTn  vnttmAaiuv  J       .       -  , 

O     wnpavf,mi>nipU'Acluv   \  ^-  <"''i^'^ 
A    v^Tn  vntp6oXaiuv 
The  Interrol  between  fUaij  and  mtpofifa^  fMitmt 
But  in  the  smaller  Hystrm,  uimf  serrra  al»n  ibrlte 
lowest  sound  of  the  tetraenord  avr^pifitv*^  *II4 
terminates  the  scalr,  thus  : 
A    ftfffri. 
6B     i"p'r^  tnn-^ftfi/vi^v. 
C    iraptv^nj  m'vijpfUvuv. 
D     v^rn  nvvrjfiftivuf. 

I.  (Eurl.  p.  |«.>-S    (Prih  .  i(..70  y— ».  /AniL, 
7.15,  ss.)-i.  (YtJ  niWkt,.  i^Mm.  PnuL,iiui«-i 
—5.  (Eutl.,  I'.  17.)— e.  ilWtlOi,) 
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In  adarptinj;  the  modpni  notation  to  thPsc  scales. 

h«re  represented  tliem  in  the  diatonic  g^nuB  ; 

II  the  some  arrangprarnt  of. the  tetrachonls  was 

in  the  others.     Tliose  sounds  of  tlie  im- 

system  which  were  the  samo  in  all  the 

nineljr,  irpoaXafi6av6ftivof,  virdr^  vnaruv, 

^«iCin7/«rvM',  ftnd  v^n?  vKtp6<i?iaiuVf  were  called  fix- 
0d  (^irrurcT),  being,  in  fact,  except  the  Arst,  the  ex- 
pounds of  the  several  leirachorda.  The  rest, 
tliv  intfrmiediatc  aoundg,  on  the  position  uf 
the  ^ttnus  depended,  were  called  movable 
f). 

r^rtainly  consideml  ft  sort  of  key-note 

the  whole  system,*  and  irpoaXaft6av6fui>oc  wu 

to  complete  the  octave  below  /iiffij*    This 

Idition   IS   supposed   to  have  been  made  later 

the  time  of  Plato,  but  earUer  than  Aristox- 

greater  of  the  two  systems  thus  described 

to  have  superseded  the  oUier  in  practice ; 

fiict.  It  is  evidently  the  most  natural  of  the  two. 

it  mii6l  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  necessarily 

in  its  ccfmplele  fonn  as  the  scale  of  any  in- 

i>nt ;  it  was  rather  a  theoretical  canon  by  which 

really  employed  were  constructed.  With 


regard  lo  \\»/i/naM  for  use,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
in  the  diatonic  genus  the  effect  uf  such  a  Bysiem 
would  nut  perrrplibly  differ.  &4)  long  as  the  m((i.idy 
only  was  required,  from  that  of  the  correspunding 
notes  (given  above)  as  played  on  a  modern  luMru- 
menl  with  or  ^%ithout  temperament.  The  chroma- 
tic scale  IS  quite  unlike  anything  now  employed  ; 
and  though  it  was  not  considered  the  most  difliruli, 
was  certainly  the  least  natural  CT«^wJcoTOT«f  6i 
TO  xf»^M**^)-  Tho  modem  minor  wale,  A,  H,  C,  D, 
E,  pK,  ^G,  A,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  excep- 
tion to  the  assenion.  that  (he  cliromalic  scale  is 
quite  unlike  anything  now  employed,  far  its  essen 
tmi  characler.  as  now  used,  depends  so  little  upon 
the  chromatic  interval  between  K  aDd:^(j,  ihcii 
this  peculiarity  is  usually  gut  rid  of  in  melody  by 
raising  the  F  or  lowering  the  j£G,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Hence  llie  popular  but  incorrect  way 
of  representing  the  asceudintr  and  descending  minor 
scales'  But  it  is  impossible  to  lonri  a  decided 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  chroinaiic  scale  with- 
out a  much  greater  knowledge  of  the  lules  of  cum- 
position  than  seems  now  attainable.  The  ctfect  of 
the  enharmonic  must  have  been  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  diatonic,  supposing  Ai^afo;  to  be  led  out 
in  eacli  telrachorU.  thus  : 


ffi 


^^^ 


m 


faHked,  Plutarch  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Aiis- 
bnenus,  that  Olympus  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
\hb  genus  by  observing  that  a  pecuhar  and  beauti- 
U  cbaiactcr  was  given  to  melody  when  certain 
vies  of  the  scale,  and  particularly  ?.ixai'6^,  were 
Ut  out*     II  18  therefore  most  probable  that  this  | 
^Vu  the  original  form  of  ilie  enharmonic  scale,  and 
dun  u  was  more  ancient  than  the  highly  artihcial  \ 
lalic.     In  this  fonn  it  would  he  both  natural  [ 
easy.     Rut  a(\erward,  when  additional  sounds  i 
interposed  between  B  and  C,  E  and  F,  it ' 
i  uurse  become,  as  it  is  always  described,  ' 
'Ificuli  of  all  ihc  genera,  without,  hnw- 
...^jig  to  he  natural;  for  these  additional 
mda  cnuld  certainly  be  neither  used  by  a  com- 
>t  nor  executed  by  a  singer  as  eatentiai  to  the 
iy,  but  must  rather  have  been  introduced  as 
or  ornamental  notes,  so  that  the  general  ef- 
fort of  the  genus  would  remain  much  the  same  as 
l>efore     T^  assertion  of  Aristoxenus  (see  p.  28, 
!>,  that  no  voice  could  execute  more  than  two 
quarter  tones  in  succession,  evidently  supports  this 
'iirw     (Compare  what  is  said  by  Aristides*  of  the 
use  of  intervals  of  three  unAjmc  quarter  tones.) 
liu  the  enharmonic  would  derive  its  distinctive 
Iter  mure  from  the  Iarj?eness  of  the  highest 
I'll  of  the  ictraehord  than  from  the  emallncss 
itwo  others     Aristoxenus'  expressly  mentions 
iportant  influence  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
between  }.ixav6^  and  vii-n}  had  upon  the 
ler  of  the  genus,  and  blames  the  musicians 
own  time  for  their  propensity  to  diminish  this 
d  for  the  sake  of  s%c€€tne»»  (jovrov  tV  alrtov 
Xtofhj.  y7.vKaivuv  o«i).     That  a  peculiar  char- 
[really  is  given  to  a  melody  by  the  occurrence 
larger  interval  than   usu.il  between  certain 
"  of  the  scale,  13  a  well  known  fact.exemplified 
itnany  national  airs,  and  easily  proved  by  the  pop- 
nUr  experiment  of  playing  on  the  black  keys  only 
lof  ■  piano  forte.    (See  Burney*  on  the  Old  Enhai- 

Tbp  genus  nf  a  system  was  determined,  as  has 

I.  (Wi.  Arirt.,  PnJ.I.,  lix.,  *».>—«.  (Amtidra,  p.  10.)— ». 
iBchb-)— I  {VitL  riui.-.f«h*t  Dialofpie  (m  Music,  Mem.  d* 
•Ara.1  ,U-«  Ii.prnrtooM,  rot.  «.,  I!!*.)— 4-  {P.  48.)— •.  (p.  M.)- 

'  l»vi  i..  r  r  J 
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been  explained,  by  the  macnuudt  of  certain  ol  ila 
intervals.  The  rpecifM  (^Moc)  depended  upon  the 
order  of  their  succession.  Hence,  6UpjH>sing  no 
system  to  he  used  which  was  not  similar  to  some 
part  of  the  aCcr^fia  dueruCoXov,  every  eysiem  would 
have  as  many  species  as  it  had  intervals,  and  no 
more.' 

Tlie  telrachord.  for  example,  had  throe  species  ia 
each  genus,  thus  (diatonic). 

Ist.  i,  1,  1.     2d.  I.  i.  1.     3d.  1>  l,i. 
(where  1  stnmls  for  a  tone). 

Tlie  species  of  a  systetn  was  often  described  by 
indicating  two  sounds  of  the  ot'irnj/ja  afitTtifMt/.ov 
between  which  a  similar  one  might  be  found.  Of 
the  seven  species  of  the  octachord,  the  Hrst  was 
exemplified  by  the  octave  coropn^hended  between 
vrdrjf  i'TTaruv  and  irapofieoif  \  the  second  by  thai 
between  napvirdrfi  iriraruv  and  rpi-nt  Hit^tvyfievuw  ; 
and  80  on.  The  order  of  the  intervals  in  these 
Bcven  species  would  he  as  follows  in  the  diatonic 
genus  (ascending) : 

1st.    i.     I,     1,     ♦.     I,     I,     1. 
3d.     1,     I,     i.     1.     1.     1.     I 
3d.     I.     i     1,     I,     1,     i,     I. 
4lh.   i     1.     I,    1.    *,     1,     1. 
6th.    1,     1,     1,     i.     I,     I,     f 
eth.  1,     1,     i,     h    1.    i.     1- 
7th.  1,    f     I.     I.     i     1,     1. 
Tliis  distinction  of  species  is  important,  because 
it  formed  pri^nmi//y  the  chief  differenL-e  between  ihe 
mod£s  (rovoi).     irnfortunatcly,  rhere  are  co  means 
of  determining  what  was  the  real  difference   be- 
tween meloditM  written  in  these  several  scales ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  prohshU'  hyiwihesis  on 
this  subject  IS  increased  by  what  is  said  of /uai?  in 
the  paaaage  quoted  above  from  the  Aristutelic  Prub- 
lemata.      Jlupro  yip  ni  y/T/artli  /«7v  jroXXuKif  rp 
^ff»;  ;^fpijTOi,  Koi  jruvrff  ol  ayaOot  not^ral  -rrvhvii  rrpof 
T7JV  f/itniv  atravTCfait  ndv  arri^^Ouai,  Tory   Inavepxov- 
rat,  fffiof  de  6?.?.tpf  oCrwf  oCitfuav.     For.  since  the 
position  of  fticfj  was  determined  by  the  intervals 
adjacent  to  it,  any  series  of  sounds  hymning  or  €nd' 
ing  i«M  fiioi)  would  give  a  system  always  of  the 

J.  (Antl'dM.  fi.  !».)—».  (Virf.  Dobn,  TtiwntiKh-<pnktit^ 
HanoBWclebrt.p.OT,  fle.)-J.  (CucUil,  p.  H.I 
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umeftpect*s    Pussibly  the  author  ofthcPrublenuita  I  between  irrani  fuouv  and  v^nt  Sie^ev-ftuvuv  ti\ 
rli>cs  not  use  the  ienn  ftiirti  in  the  sarnc  sense  as   modern  mode  of  the  eaine  name,      f-ur  iheyccfr 
Euchd.  tatnly  did  always  di^er  in  pitch,  as  lUt:  name  rwi| 

liowevor,  It  is  certain  that  itie  seven  species  of  ]  sbowa;  and  there  is  uo  reiiauu  to  believe  duuihai 
the  octachord  above  dencrily^d  were  anciently  (vrto  i  relative  position  was  ever  changed  ;  the  gyatem  of 
rwv  apxaluv*)  dcDoicd  by  the  names  Mixolydian,  notation,  moreover,  confiniis  thm  supposiiioB  fi« 
Lydiani  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Hypotydian,  Hypophryfn-  for  details  on  this  subjt^et  we  must  rel'er  to  the  di» 
an,  and  Hypodrrian ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  they  I  sertatiou  of  Bbckh.^  where  it  is  treated  si  ki^tk. 
always  differed  in  pitch  as  well  as  species,  the  Mix-  j  'J'he  oidy  important  re&uUt>,  however,  arc,  first,  tltH 
olydian  bein^  the  highest  and  the  Hypodorian  the  the  modes  did  anciently  difTor  in  rpccttj; 
lowest  Hence  it  is  conjectured  ttiat  there  were '  that  in  proceaa  of  time  this  diiTereoce 
originally  only  three  nindes,  corresponding  to  the  appeared  entirety,  or  ceased  to  be  their  dijtiDguiil 
three  species  of  tetrachord,  and  that  these  were  ,  ing  mark ;  and,  thirdly,  that  their  ^nerrilntU' 
the  Dorian,  Phrypan,  and  Lydian  ;  because  the  |  always  difierent.  The  ideas  conveyed  by  iasmi 
octachord  in  each  of  these  three  modes  is  mado  up  '  eral  assertions  of  the  real  character  and 


of  two  similar  disjunct  tctrachords,  which  are  of 
the  firet  species  in  iho  Dorian,  the  second  m  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  third  in  the  Lydlan. 

Arislules  describes  also  six  enharmonic  modes  of 
very  ancient  origin  [al^  qI  numf  na^6raTot  nfidf 
raf  apfiovia^  x/^/M^Kraf*),  consisting  of  different  spe- 
cies of  ootachurds,  and  quotes  the  well-known 
passage  in  Plato"  as  referring  to  them.  The  order 
of  the  iatervals  is  given  as  follows  (see  the  notes 
0/  Mcibomius  upon  the  passage) 


Lydian     .     . 

s, 

I1 

i.     i. 

s. 

I 

Dorian     .    . 

i 

2,     1, 

i 

i 

Phrygian 

i. 

2.     U 

i* 

i. 

lastian     .    . 

s, 

If.  1. 

Mixolydian  . 

1. 

1,     *. 

i 

9. 

Syntonulydian 

2, 

U,  2. 

U  will  he  observed  that  these  scales  do  not  all 
comprehend  exactly  an  octave  ;  and  none  of  them, 
except  the  Lydian,  is  coincident  with  any  pari  of 
the  tTva-njfja  ufi£rd6o%ov.  That  systems  were  nut 
tlwayt  restricted  to  the  immutahU  form,  is  proved 
*iy  what  Euclid  says  of  compound  systems,  with 
nore  than  one  ftiari.  None  of  these  scales  is  de- 
fidedly  unnatural,  except,  perhaps,  the  Mixolydian. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  their  charac- 
ters as  described  by  Plato,  in  the  absence  of  exam- 
ples of  (heir  application  in  actual  melody.  Their 
prircipiil  interest,  therefore,  consists  in  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  uf  the  antiquity  of  (TiAarmomfsyB- 
lems,  (,  (-.,  of  systems  formed  by  omitting  certain 
sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale.  For,  unless  wo  take 
this  view  of  them,  and  consider  the  quarter  tones 
a».  unessential  additions,  it  seems  quite  impossible 
t    understand  how  they  coulri  be  us«d  at  all. 

The  difference  of  species,  considered  as  the  char- 
acteristic distinction  of  moilca,  is  evidently  spoken 
of  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  obsolete,  not  only  by 
Arislidcs  (who  was  certainly  later  than  Cicero*), 
but  also  by  Eudid.  As  lo  Aristoxenus,  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  of  his  ^vritings  contain  no  al- 
Josion  to  such  a  distinction  at  all.  In  his  time,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  modes  was  thirteen  i 
and  later  writers  reckon  fifteen.'  The  descrtptTons 
of  these  fifteen  modern  modes  are  very  scanty,  hut 
they  indicate  pretty  plainly  that  lliey  were  nothmg 
more  than  transpositions  of  the  greater  perfect  jy*- 
/<m,- their  namea  were  Hypodunan,  Hypoiaslian, 
Hypophrygian,  Hypoaeolian.  Hypolydian,  Dorian, 
lastian.  Phrygian,  ^Eolian,  Lydian,  Mixolydian,  Hy- 
periastian,  Hyperphrygian,  Hyperteolian,  Hypcrlyd- 
ian.  The  Hypodorian  was  the  lowest  in  pitch,  and 
the  irpoiTXafi&av6ftevot  of  the  others  were  successive- 
ly higher  by  a  semitone ;  and  unly  that  part  of  each 
scale  was  used  which  was  within  the  compass  of 
the  voice.  It  seems  likely  that  the  ancient  modes 
mentioned  by  Kuelid,  and  described  above,  consist- 
ing of  octachords  taken,  as  regards  their  tpccit*, 
from  different  parts  of  the  avorijua  (ifUTa6o7ov, 
would,  as  regards  pitch,  be  each  so  placed  as  lo  lie 
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the  Greek  music  are  excessively  vague  and  ui 
factory,  but  an  examination  into 
not  tend  Lo  make  tliem  at  all  nioi  - 

Ttiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  >  iivi 

and  degrees  of  blowness  or  quickness,  as 
different  metres  and  styles  of  poetry,  would  i 
appropriated  to  the  modes,  so  as  to  ace-ord  withi 
original  musical  character  ;  and  these  diffei 
would  in  time  naturally  supersede  the  old 
of  s[>ecies,  and  come  to  bo  look^  on  as  their  < 
actcristic  marks  :  so  that,  at  length,  all  the 
might  even  be  used  in  each  mode,  for  the  s 
additional  variety.  "With  regard  to  the  poetry, 
deed,  it  is  certain  that  particular  measurea 
considered  appropriate  to  different  mod^*  a 
has  even  been  attempted  lo  divide  Pindar's 
into  Dorian,  .^olian,  and  Lydian*  The  rhythm rf 
the  music  must  have  depeiide<l  chiefly,  if  not 
ly,  upon  that  of  the  words,  or  else  have  beeo 
very  simple  and  uniform  character,  since 
no  mention  of  a  notation  for  it  as  distinct  from 
metre  of  the  poei  O'  ■  Probably,  there  fore,  nothing  I 
the  modern  system  ofjnu^icul  rhythm  existed; 
if  so,  tills  must  have  formed  one  of  the  most  1 
points  of  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modsfi 
music.  How  ihc  rhythm  of  mere  instnimental  mtv 
sic  was  regulated,  or  what  variety  it  admitted.  dve« 
not  ap|)ear.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  music  without  words  was  practised  fis 
any  extent,  though  it  was  certainly  knowTi  ;  for 
Plato  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  those  who  used! 

avXijcei  npooxpLHuvoi^*  and  Oihers  mention  it."        1 
On  the  lust  two  of  the  heads  enumerated  to  dJvV ' 
ding  the  whole  subjoct,  very  little  real  infonnatua 
can  be  obtained.     In  fact,  they  could  not  Ik  inirft-j 
gibly  discussed  vvithonl  examples,  a  method  of  illLa- 
tralion  which,  unfortunately,  is  never  employed  fcf 
the  ancient  writers.     MrrafioXi?  was  the  tmnsitioi 
from  one  genas  to  another,  from  one  sysleui  lo  »• 
other  {as  ifrom  disjunct  to  conjunct,  or  vjce  temX 
from  one  mode  to  another,  or  from  one  style  oi  md- 
ody  to  another,*  and  I  he  change  was  iiwdt'  iq  U» 
same  way  as  in  modern  modulation  (to  v     '      " 
fto'^.j  partly  corresponds),  viz,  by  pas^i 
an  intermediate  stage,  or  using  an  elenu:;. 
tfi  Ihc  two  extremes  between  which  the  tnttiMl»ai 
was  to  take  place.' 

Mf?.o-oj(*a,  or  composition,  was  the  aj'] 
use  of  all  that  has  been  described  und*  i 
ding   heads.     This  subject,  which  ouytu  lu  n*-^ 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all.  is  treated  afn 
such  a  very  unsalisfaciory  way,  that  one  u 
forced  to  suspect  that  only  an  exoteric  docW 
contained  in  the  works  which  have  come 
us.     On  composition  properly  so  called,  there  i 
thing  bul  an  enumeration  uf  different  kinds 
quatce  of  notes,  viz.  :  l.ityuy^^  in  which  the 
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red  one  another  in  a  rc^lar  ascending  or  de- 
lecndiD^  order;  2  tt'aok^,  in  which  mten-ala  were 
taken  ^emaiely  ascending:  and   descending ;   3. 
trrrrtia,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  several 
:inie»  euccessively  :  4.  rorr/,  in  which  the  name 
KHind  was  sustainud  continuously  lor  a  considera- 
ide  time.^     Desides  this  division,  there  are  several 
stentficafiODS  ot'  melodies,  made  on  difiercat  prin- 
ri|il*  II      Thus  they  are  divided  ar^cording  to  genus, 
nUi  diutonic,  Ac. ;  according  to  mode,  into  Dori- 
ui.  Phrygian,  Ac.  ;  according  to  system,  into  grave, 
icute^  and  mtermeitiate  (yjrorofttJiJf,  wroeidti^,  pit- 
pofidJir)      This  last  division  seems  merely  to  refer 
Eo  ihe  general  pitch  of  the  melody ;  yet  each  of  the 
Arce  classes  is  said  to  have  a  distinct  turn  (rpoTrof), 
ihe  grrave  being  tragw.,  the  acute  nomie  {yofUKo^), 
and  the  inlomiediate  ditkyTamlic.    Again,  melody 
is  distinguished  by  its  character  (90oc)t  of  which 
ttiree  principal  kinds  are  mentioned,  AiaaraXriKov, 
wtMrra'/LTtKov.  and  JiTvxaa'ttcovt  and  the^^  terms  are 
lespectively  explained  to  mean  aptitude  for  ei- 
nreaainfT  a  magnnnimons  and  heroic,  or  low  and  ef- 
Inniaate,  or  calm  and  refined  character  of  mind. 
Other  subordinate  classes  are  named,  as  the  erotic, 
i||ithalmi;in,  comic,  and  encomiastic*     No  account 
iven  of  Xhe  formal  peculiarilits  of  the  melodies 
tiahed  by  these  dilTt^rent  characters,  ao  (hat 
It  ii  said  of  them  merely  excites  our  curiosity, 
It  lending  in  (he  least  to  satisfy  it. 
niosi  ancient  system  of  notaLton  appears  to 
consisted  merely  in  thn  approprialion  of  the 
>of  the  alp)iiit>et  lo  denote  the  diOerent  sounds 
je  scale ;  and  the  only  tilteraiion  maije  in  it 
the  intruductiun  of  new  sign^,  formed  by  ac- 
ing  leilera,  or  inverting,  distorting,  and  mutila- 
them  in  various  ways,  as  the  compasa  of  the 
was  enlarged      A  great,  and  seemingly  unne- 
complexity  was  caused  by  the  use  of  two 
Ml  signs  for  each  sound;  one  for  the  voice, 
the  other  for  the  instrument.    These  two  signs 
written,  one  above  the  other,  iininediately 
the  syllahle  to  which  they  belonged.     They 
[given  by  several  of  the  Greek  writers,  but  most 
by  Al>*pius.     The  in.Htriimenlal  signs  appear 
lare  been  chosen  arbitrarily ;  at  least,  no  law  is 
discoverable  in  them :  hut  the  vocal  (which 
probably  more  ancient)  Ibllow  an  evident  or- 
der.   Tlie  sounds  of  the  middle  port  of  the  scale 
aie  denoted  by  the  letters  of  ihu  Ionian  alphabet 
(attributed  to  Simonides)  taken  in  their  natural  or- 
(ter ;  and  it  is  remarkable  iliat  these  signs  would 
be  jiut  sufficient  fur  the  sounds  comprised- in  the 
■ix  modes  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  if  the 
ttNnpau  of  each  were  an  octave,  and  they  were 
ptcfaed  at  intervals  of  a  semitone  above  one  anotb- 
•.    Accented  or  otherwise  altered  letters  are  given 
to  the  higher  and  lower  sounds.     To  learn   the 
Item  perfectly  must  have  required  considerable 
ir,  though  its  difficulty  has  been  much  exag- 
ted  by  some  modern  writers.*    A  few  apeci- 
of  Greek  melody  expressed  in  the  ancient  no- 
)a  have  come  down  to  us     An  account  of  iheon 
be  found  in  Bumey,*  where  they  are  given  in 
notes  with  a  conjectural  rhythm.     The 
of  theni  may  aUH>  be  seen  in  Bbckh'  with  a 
ferenl  rhythm.     It  is  composed  lo  the  words  of 
Jte  fii^t  Pythian,  and  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be 
~"    I  *■■  gf^nuine,  and  to  hnlong  to  a  time  earlier 
fillccn  modes.     lis  luerits  have  been  very 
:>  estimated;  probably  tlie  best  that  can  be 
of  It  is,  that  no  certain  notion  can  now  be  ob- 

of  lis  real  effect  as  anciently  performed, 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
mis  praclised  harnumy,  or  miwic  in  parts.     We 
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beliere  there  are  no  sufRcient  grounds  for  suppontnf 
that  they  did.  1'he  following  are  the  facta  usually 
!  appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  question.  In  the 
'  first  place,  the  writers  who  professedly  treat  of  mu- 
I  sic  make  no  mention  whatever  of  such  a  pniciice  ; 
this  omission  constitutes  such  a  very  i>trong  priiuft 
facie  evidence  against  it,  that  it  mubl  have  settled 
the  question  at  once  but  fur  supposed  positive  evi- 
dence from  other  sources  on  the  other  side.  It  ia 
true  that  urXoT:Qua,  which  might  have  been  expect 
ed  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  a  theoretical  work, 
is  dismissed  very  summarily;  but  sltll,  when  the 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  explained  are  enumera- 
ted,/ifXoTrot/a  is  mentioned  with  as  much  respect 
Bs  any  other,  while  harmony  is  entirely  omitted.  In 
fact,  there  seema  to  he  no  Greek  word  to  express 
it ;  for  apftovia  signifies  a  well-ordered  succewsion 
of  sounds,^  and  avfi^uvia  only  imphf^  the  concord 
between  a  single  pair  of  sounds,  without  reference 
to  succession.  That  the  Greek  musicians  were  ac- 
quainted with  (Tv/i9«via  is  proved  by  many  passa- 
ges, though  we  are  not  aware  that  they  ever  men- 
tion the  concord  of  more  than  two  sounds.  But  Ihe 
subject  of  concord,  so  long  as  succession  is  not  in- 
troduced, belongs  rather  to  acoustics  than  to  music, 
llicrc  is,  however,  a  passage,'  where  succession  of 
concords  is  mcniioncd  :  Aiu  ri  ^  Aiii  vaauv  irift^t^ 
via  ^6erai  fiui'jj ;  fiayaSiCoi-ai  yoft  rai-rr/v,  uXAi/v  6i 
ov^efUav.  MayaAi^Ftv  signitieii  the  smging  or  play- 
ing in  two  parts  at  an  intcr>'al  of  an  octave ;  and 
Ihe  word  is  derived  from  /jLojadtf.  the  name  of  a 
stringed  inslrumeni  which  had  sufficient  compass 
to  allow  a  succession  of  fK:'lavca  lo  be  played  on  iL 
(This  practice  of  magadizing  could  not  fail,  of 
course,  to  arise  as  soon  as  men  and  women  at- 
tempted to  sing  the  same  melody  at  onco.)  Ttie  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  passage,  then,  is,  that  since 
no  interval  except  the  octave  could  be  migadtztd 
(the  effect  of  any  other  is  well  known  to  be  intoler- 
able), thcrrfort  no  interval  was  employed  at  all ; 
implying  thai  no  other  kind  of  counterpotnt  than 
magadizing  was  thought  of.  But  the  words  are 
certainly  capable  uf  a  somewhat  milder  interpreta- 
tion. 

In  the  next  place,  the  constitution  of  Ihe  scale 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  very  unfit  tor  harmony,  the 
beauty  of  which  depends  so  essentially  upon  the 
use  o\  thfriU.  The  true  mcijor  ihirtl  wns  either  not 
discovered  or  not  admilied  to  be  consonant  lill  a 
very  late  period,  Ptolemy  being  the  earliest  extant 
author  who  speaks  of  the  minor  tone;'  a  fact  which 
is  so  extraordinary  and  so  contrao  lu  all  that  could 
have  been  anticipated,  as  to  destroy  all  confidenco 
in  any  a  prion  reasonings  on  the  subject,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  but  actual  evidence  on  either  sido.  The 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
counterpoint  consists  chielly  m  certain  indications 
ofcWo  modes  having  been  sometimes  used  at  once. 
Thus  the  expression  in  Horace,* 

"  Sonante  mistum  tibtis  ecrmcn  lyrd 
Hae  Dorium,  iUu  intrbarum,'* 
is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  lyre  was  played  in 
the  Dorian  mode,  and  the  tihia  in  the  Lydian ;  so 
that,  if  the  ancient  Dorian  and  Lydian  octave  were 
employed,  the  furmer  being  of  the  fourth  species, 
while  tlie  latter  was  of  the  second,  and  pitched  two 
tones  higher,  the  series  of  intervals  heard  would 
consist  of  fourths  and  major  thirds,  or,  rather, 
double  tones. 

Again,  there  are  passages  such  a«, 

Alo^Vf  i&uve  Auplav  itiXevBov  vftvuv,* 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  poetry  wriUeo 
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same  spcci  *b    Possibly  the  author  of  the  Prublemata 
docs  not  use  the  term  fUtnt  in  the  same  sense  as 

Gudid. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  the  seven  species  of 
llie  octachord  above  described  were  ancientlj  (ivo  i 
rwf  apxaiuv^)  denoted  by  the  names  MixoJydian, 
Lydian,  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Hypolydian,  Hypophrygi- ' 
an,  and  Hypodrrian ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  they 
always  difTcred  in  pitch  as  well  as  species,  the  Mix- 
olydian  being  the  highest  and  the  Hypodorian  the 
lowest.     Hence  it  is  conjectured  that  there  were ' 
originally  only  three  modes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  species  of  tetrachord,  and  that  these  wcr<- 
the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  ;    because  thr 
octachord  in  each  of  these  three  modes  is  made  u|- 
of  two  similar  disjunct  tetrachords,  which  arc  oi 
the  first  species  in  the  Dorian,  the  second  in  t!. 
Phrygian,  and  the  third  in  the  Lydian. 

Aristides  describes  also  six  enharmonic  modof:  ■ 
very  ancient  origin  {al(  oi  ndw  traXaiSTaroi  r: 
Tttf  upfioviac  Kixp^vTai')^  consisting  of  different  ? 
cies  of  octachords,   and   quotes   the  well-kii'- 
passage  in  Plato'  as  referring  to  them.    The  i. 
of  the  intervals  is  given  as  follows  (see  the  i 
of  Meibomius  upon  the  passage) : 


I  bctu  ( 
'  moJ' ; 

I  til M if;. 
'•  Shci-.'.' 
I  rt;l.r 
n(i>  "■ 

for   '   ■ 


Lydian     .     . 

3. 

1, 

4.     h 

2, 

Dorian     .    . 

h 

3.     1, 

*. 

Phrygian 

h 

3.     1. 

i, 

lastian     .    . 

3, 

li,  1. 

Mixolydian  . 

1, 

1,     h 

1. 

Syntonolydian 

2, 

U,  2. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  scales 
*»omprehend  exactly  an  octave ;  and  no; 
except  the  Lydian,  is  coincident  with 
the  avtTTT/fia  uftcrdSoXov.    That  systci.- 
alicayt  restricted  to  the  immutable  t'w 
*iy  what  Euclid  says  of  compaumi  ■ 
nore  than  one  ftiarj.     None  of  the.-' 
fidcdly  unnatural,  except,  perhaps,  t- 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  reco^nji 
ters  as  described  by  Plato,  in  the  a 
pies  of  their  application  in  actu:i 
principal  interest,  therefore,  con^;. 
which  they  afford  of  the  antiquity 
terns,  i.  e.,  of  systems  formed  ' 
sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
this  view  of  them,  and  consid- 
as  unessential  additions,  it  sr 

t.  understand  liow  they  couhi 
The  difference  of  species,  •• 

actcristic  distinction  of  mml 

of  as  a  thing  antiquated  an'' 

Aristides  (who  was  certai: 

but  also  by  Euclid.    As  tn 

ments  which  remain  of  his 

Jusion  to  such  a  distinctioi: 

appears  that  the  number  • 

and  later  writers  reckon  fii' 

of  these  fifteen  modem  un 

they  indicate  pretty  plaini-. 

more  than  transpositions  < : 

tern;  their  names  were  I 

Hy pophrygian,    Hypoaen] i ,: 

lastian,  Phrygian,  ^olian 

periastian,  Hyperphrygian  .^. 

ian.    The  Hypodorian  Wv. 

the  irpoaXofidav^^tevot  of  t!  ^^ 

ly  higher  by  a  semitone ; 

scale  was  used  which  w. 

the  voice.     It  seems  likt  : 

mentioned  by  Euclid,  an<: 

ing  of  octachords  taken. 

from  different  parts  oi 

would,  as  regards  pifcfi.  * 
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,  the  read- 


:.  lJ    by 

■an  a  she- 

'iiit  t«  now 

' '  •'  ori- 

ii.  the 

The  diflerent 

Iffrrpnt  names, 

■4  appearnnce. 

r  thu  upjier  lip, 

i  ilie  youih 

•  <i  with  it, 
1  and  doT- 
vvliich  the 
crnament.* 
i-i  to  have 
iJKi,  when 
fi  requiring 

•  and  obey 
Liive  the  former 

'^'liny  speaks 

iswering  to 

I  IV  IS  consid- 

I'^n  Adams,  "  in 

t  of  the  Greeks 

lornmcDiary 

■  '  rrt:t ;  hut  in 

I    ;ii.ii(>ry,  he  de- 

■■'.i,  an  Ii-ihan,  that 

.  t  iht  Fen  el,  which 

.  namely,  ihe  Mtuteia 

1  I  IS  mentioned  by 

'  L':iltO  "  quiT.  Tt  am' 

'  fjutr  poifdcre  hm- 

"  )ic<l  munpy,  wine, 

•■  jjiven  by  one  man  lo 

'  !^,  bnt  on  the  condition 

■  land  shall  bo  returned. 

.;>'  ■^niiie  thing  shall  be  re- 

(^1^.  Commodatcm,) 

III  this  case  so  given  as 

'he  receiver,  the  Koinan 

■\!irdity  or  saying  that  mu- 

'Ih'  foundaliun  of  a  cent 

■i\  uled  he  was  the  owner 

■  power  of  alienation: 

till  the  things  were  con- 

j  lust  tlie  things  by  any  acci- 

•pr».  Ac.,  he  was  still  bound  . 

-  rlfurly  WB3,  that  by  the  mutui 

■'.nt>  his  own.     The  lender  could 

«<  the  U)rrower,  unless  interest 

*>r  unless  there  was  delay  in 

The  horrowing  by  way  of  mu- 

I  'ue  upposed  by  Plautus*     The 

i.H'edonianum  did  not  allow  a 

■I  lender  against  a  fihusfamiliDs 
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In  whom  be  had  given  money  "  mutua***  eren  after 
the  death  of  Ihe  father.* 

'MYAGRUM  UtvaypovX  a  plant,  which  Hardouin 
and  Stephens  refer  to  a  species  of  Camehna,  and 
which  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  to  ttc  the  C«ni- 
eliiia  iaitra,  Crantz.  Tho  tCnghsh  name  for  the  Mif- 
ufrrum  of  Ltnnicus  is,  according  to  Adams,  "  Gold 
of  Paradise,"  and  Hooker,  he  aays,  calls  this  plant 
the  Carnelina  MOiiva.* 

•MVAX  (;ivaf),  a  term  applied  more  especially  to 
the  Mytxhu  edulix,  or  common  Mussel,  but  which 
appears  to  have  a  more  eilensive  application  ' 

•MYLI.i^  (fxvXiai).  "  The  i-'yn/ie  and  MtAares,'^ 
says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  are  ma&se-s  of  mineral,  saline, 
and  sulphua-ous  matter,  either  in  detached  piccea 
of  diflbrertt  figures  and  textures,  or  in  whole  veins.*' 
They  also,  as  Adams  remaiks.  often  contain  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  in  small  quantities.* 

♦MYOPS  Or«V)-     {Vid.  (EsTBirs.) 

*MYOSOTIS  ifivof  wWf),  a  plant,  of  which  Dio»- 
coridcs  describes  two  species.  The  first  of  these 
Sprengel  supposes  to  have  been  the  Panctana  Cre- 
ttca.  Ilie  other  he  decides  to  be  the  well-known 
plant  called  "  Korget-me-not."  or  MyoBotit paiu*tn».* 

•AIYIUCA  ifn^piKt}),  the  Tamarisk.  ••Stack- 
house,"  observes  Adains.  "  sets  down  the  fivptK^  of 
Ttieopbrastus  as  being  the  Mi/nca  cordi/oda.  isjwen* 
gel,  Schneider,  and  Dicrboch  agree  m  holding  it  to  be 
Ihe  Tamanr  Galiua,  or  French  tamansk-lree.  Jjn- 
norus  makes  a  distinction  between  th^  Mynen  and 
Tamarix,  althouj^h  Pliny  had  acknowledged  them  as 
synonymous.  Damm  Trunlends  that  the  notices  of 
the  fivpinxf  in  Homer  indicate  that  it  must  have  bet  d 
'  arhona  spectcm  -non  mmut  humiUm.'  I  can  tind 
nothing,  however,  in  these  passages  of  Homer 
which  would  lead  me  to  doubt  of  its  applicability  to 
the  French  taitiarisK,  a  shrub  which  grows  tu  about 
30  feet  in  height.*" 

«MVRM£X  (Mvpftijt^,  a  tenn  applicable  both  to 
the  Formica  fiuca,  or  common  Ant,  and  to  the  Far- 
mica  ru/a.  or  Pismire.  Dodwell  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Herculean  Ant,  with  which  the  gar- 
dens at  Athens  abound,  and  which  are  employca  a*' 
a  means  of  exterminating  the  small  red  ant  that  in- 
fest the  orange  and  lemon  trees.' 

•MVRL'S  (fivpo^),  the  Mymna  Myrui,  or  M. 
ophit,  L .  a  species  of  .Murey  or  Eel.  Rondelet 
says  it  wants  Die  s[)Ots  and  scales  of  the  Mursna  : 
this  accords  with  Aristotle's  description  of  it.' 

MYS'IA  (Mi'ffia),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  in- 
lialiitanLs  of  Pellene,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
ter  Myaia.  The  worship  of  this  goddess  was  intro- 
duced ul  Pellene  from  a  place  called  Mysia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Argos.'  The  fealiral  of  the 
Myeia  near  Pellene  lasted  for  seven  days,  and  the 
rcitgioua  &nlemnilios  tw^k  place  in  a  temple  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  grove.  The  first  two  days 
men  and  women  took  pan  in  the  celebration  to- 
gether ;  on  the  third  day  the  men  lel>  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  women,  remaining  in  it,  performed  during 
the  night  certain  mysterious  ntes,  during  which  nol 
even  male  dogs  were  allowed  to  remain  wilhm  the 
aacred  precincts.  On  the  fourth  day  the  men  re- 
turned to  the  temple,  and  men  and  women  now  re- 
ceived each  other  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  as- 
sailed each  other  with  various  railleries."  Other 
panieulars  arc  not  known. 

MYSTAEC/itoro*).    (V'lV.  Eledhwa.) 
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MUSIC. 


i.msio. 


in  one  mode,  and  sang  according! v,  was  accompa- 
nied hy  infltrumenlB  in  anoihnr  For  a  view  of  Uvj 
mo8t  ihat  can  be  made  of  such  arguments.  bo3 
Bockh,  iii ,  10.  Our  knowledge  of  ibe  real  uae  of 
Ihc  modes  is  bo  very  impcrfecl,  thai  not  much  reh- 
ance  can  he  placed  on  them ;  and,  at  any  rate,  Uwy 
would  only  prove  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  mofo- 
rfjrtn^,  modified  by  taking  scalca  of  tlilforent  (in- 
aiead  of  the  same)  Bpeciea  for  ibe  two  pans,  so  as  i 
to  avoid  the  succession  of  inlrrvals  ahsulutuly  the 
aaine.  Tiiis  would  certainly  be  ihe  very  lowest 
kind  of  counterpoint ;  but  if  anything  more  had 
been  practised,  it  would  be  absolutely  imposaible  to 
account  for  the  utter  silence  of  the  theoretical  wri- 
ters, which  is  all  but  fataj,  even  to  such  a  limited 
hypothesis  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
influence  of  imtrunujiU  upon  the  development  of 
Ihe  art  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  this 
question.  The  Greeka  had  only  two  kinds  of  in- 
Btnunenial  music.  ovAijotf  and  Kidapiaic.  The  av- 
?Mf  was  always  a  pipe  pierced  with  holes,  so  as  lo 
have  an  artificial  scale.  The  simple  tube  or  trum- 
pet does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  rauKical 
instrument,  so  that  the  scale  of  nataral  harmonics 
was  probably  unknown  ;  and  this  may  partly  account 
for  the  major  third  escaping  observation.  And 
anything  like  the  modem  system  of  hannony  could 
probably  no  more  have  been  invented  wilhoul  the 
aasislanec  of  keyed  instrunients.than  the  Elcmrnls 
of  Euclid  could  have  been  composctl  in  the  lulal 
absence  of  drawing  materials.  For  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  ancient  musical  instruments,  see  Bockh, 
iii..  11. 

The  chief  authorities  on  the  aiibject  of  this  article 
are  the  ••  Antiqua'  Music*  Auciorea  Septem,"  vix.. 
Arisloxcnus.  Eurlid,  Nicomaehus.  Alypius,  Gnuden- 
(1U8.  Bacchiiis.  Aristides  QuintiUamia,  and  Marti- 
anus  C.ipella.  edited  by  Mcibomius,  in  one  volume 
(Amsterdam.  1652),  to  the  pages  of  which  the  pre- 
ceding quotations  refer;  the  Harmonics  of  Ptol- 
emy (with  an  Appendix  hy  Wallis,  Op.  Matkrmat.^ 
lorn,  iii.);  the  Dialogue  of  Pluiareh,  and  a  section 
of  the  Arifltotelic  Problemata  ;  Burney,  History 
of  Music  i  Bockh.  J)e  Metns  Pmdan;  Drieberg. 
flfustkaliMehe  WuaenMckafUn  dcr  GnfcHcn,  and  Auf- 
schlitsst  iiber  die  Mtuik  dcr  Gnrrhen  ;  Bode.  Gcjtch. 
dcr  Lynxeh.  Dichthtnsl  der  HcUenen  (Lips,  1838.) 

MUSIC  (ROMAN).  It  may  well  be  believed,  that 
in  music  as  in  the  other  arts,  the  genius  of  Greece 
had  left  little  for  Romans  to  do  but  ailnure  and  im- 
itate. Yet  we  must  not  forj'el  that  another  ele- 
ment had  been  introduced  into  the  arts  of  Rome, 
as  we41  as  into  her  language  and  government ;  one 
which  was  derived  from  Elruria,  and  partook  of  an 
Oriental  character.  Every  spcciea  of  musical  in- 
strument found  on  Greek  wi>rk9  of  art  is  found  also 
on  Etruscan.  No  doubt  the  tf'arly  Roman  music 
W9B  ru<!e  and  coarse ;  still,  from  lh«  most  ancient 
limes,  mention  is  made  of  hymns  and  Jlutea  in  their 
tnumplial  processions :  so  Serviua,  in  his  oomitia, 
made  two  whole  ceiitunes  of  rornirtnct  and  ttbi- 
cines;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed  at  funerals 
ten  players  on  the  flute,  and  enjoined  that  *"  tlie  prais- 
es of  great  men  should  he  sung  in  mournful  songs 
(nenia)  accompanied  by  Uie  llule  " 

The  year  B.C.  365  marks  an  era  in  Roman  music 
by  its  adaptation  to  ihcatricaJ  amusements.  It  is 
in  this  year  we  lind  mention  of  a  irctulerniun^  at 
which  actors  were  first  brought  from  Etniria,  who. 
without  verses,  danced  in  dumb  show  to  the  sound 
of  the  flute.  Some  time  later  Livy»  inewiions  a  cu- 
rious tale  of  the  desertion  of  certain  Roman  flute- 
players,  who  were  only  bri>ught  back  by  an  amu- 
sing Mtrataeem  We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus* 
that  the  Roman  fluieplayera  wt-ro  incorporated  into 


Utroi 


did 


a  oollegi*.  and  Ovid,'  speaking  of  their  iiO| 

says, 

"  Timponhus  velemm  ttbtctm*  «#u«  mm 

Mttgnus,  tt  in  mm^no  annpcr  honor*  futli 

Cantabat  faais,  canlabat  /lAut  /itrfu, 
Cantabat  mashs  tibia  funeninu." 
Nero,  as  Suetonios'  tells  us,  played  on  tbe  11 
and  came  in  a  sort  of  tnumphal  procesaioo 
Italy,  bearing  the  spoils  he  had  won  in  18W 
cal  contests.     The  same  w^riler  informs  us,  " 
empt?ror,  to  pre«prve  his  voice,  usod  to  be 
back  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead  on  his  slooucft: 
he  took  frequent  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  at 
transacted  all  business  in  wiiting. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  a 
masical  system  entirely  dibtinct  t'txrm  the 
A  passage  in  Cicero  would  lead  us  lo  sapinse 
the  laws  of  contrast,  of  light  and  shade,  "  ' 
soft,  of  swelling  and  diminiahmg.  were 
by  the  Romans.*  and  another  passage  from  Aj 
us  decidedly  proves  that  the  Romans  bad 
mental  music  distinct  from  their  vocal ;  on  o 
which  points  there  is  no  clear  evidence  lo  i 
the  question  wiih  reference  to  the  Grwrks. 
the  Roman  musical  writers,  as  St.  Augosttn, 
crobius.  Martinnus  Oapella,  Cassiodorua.  and 
thius  (all  of  whom  flourished  between  the 
and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  cn\ 
thing  to  improve  the  science  of  music,  and 
tie  more  than  copyists  of  their  Greek 
The  great  improvement  which  the  Romans 
duced  (rather  a  practical  than  a  ihrortitoal 
was  a  simplification  of  the  musical  iMmieoclati 
eflected  bv  rejecting  the  arbitrary  aigna  la 
among  (lie  Greeks,  and  substitutir>g  for  thwn 
first  fifleen  letters  of  the  Ron»nn  alphabet-* 
simptiRcaiion  they  were  enabled  to  make  by 
iluciion  of  the  modes  :  indeed,  it  seems  veiy 
ble  that  this  complicated  system  had  in  practice  <o* 
tirely  fallen  into  disuse,  as  we  know  Uiai  the  dis- 
tonic  Mcmtt  barf  usurped  the  place  oflbe  two  olh« 
ptntni.     O'td  Mcsic,  Gbbek.) 

Of  all  Latin  authors,  Boethius  gives  the  rood 
profound  account  of  the  subject.  His  work  i»  • 
carrying  out  uf  the  old  Pythagorrr  -  -•  "-  -»••«  9 
a  mere  abstract  siieculaiion  on  th' 
which,  viewed  as  one  of  the  // ■ 
mathematical  sciences,  has  its  iountlniion  ui  oaw- 
her  and  proportion.  A  full  analysis  of  the  vnA 
may  Vie  seen  in  Hawkins.'  li  contains,  lit.  ■ 
investigation  into  the  ratios  of  consonances;  H 
a  treatise  on  several  kinds  of  proportion ;  Mi  I 
declaration  of  the  opinions  of  dilferLni  stcl*  ■H* 
respect  to  Ihe  division  of  the  monuehurd  and  tM 
general  laws  of  liarmony. 

Before  this  lime,  St.  Ambrose  bad  introdoc«J  !!• 

firactice  of  antiphonal  singing  in  the  tl 
an.  Of  the  nature  of  the  Amhnwi.i; 
only  know  that  ti  eonsibted  in  cer 
corn'siiondmjj  wiih  difl'crent  speri. 
It  is  descrilied  as  a  kind  of  reei 
reading  than  sinKing. 

It  was  by  St.  firegory  the  Great  that  tb«  odtw 
was  substituted  for  the  letrachord  as  the  (ni> 
mental  division  of  the  scale  The  first  octal* j> 
denoted  by  capital  letters.  A,  B,  C.  ic  ;  the  W»*° 
by  small  letters,  a.  h.  c,  <Vc  ;  and  when  It  btttB* 
necessary  to  extend  the  system,  marked  the  third  by 
small  letters  doubled,  aa,  bb.  Ate.  There  '»  * 
proof  that  the  Romans,  any  more  than  lb«  Grt^ 
had  any  notation  with  reference  to  umr.  Wl*i» 
vocal  music  was  united  with  mstrumental.tMlin* 
was  mnrked  by  the  metre  of  the  sonr  '*  '  ""^ 
of  a  notation  ftf  time  would  make  us  d. 
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MUTUUM. 


UJp  hitt  a  TCT7  simple  style  o(  merely  infttnunental 
■ta:«ir  prcvHiled  aiiiong  them.* 

?'nr  a  is^aenl  account  of  ancient  music,  the  read* 
rr  i^  roierred  to  the  previous  article. 

MLSrVUM  OPUS.     {Vtd.  Housr.   Romak,   p. 

*MIJSMON  (uovfffiuv),  an  animal  noticed  by 
itrabo,  Biul  said  to  be  eni^endered  between  a  sbc- 
pottt  and  a  ram.  Others  held  it  to  be  what  is  now 
EftUet]  the  Mou£U  of  .Sardinia  ami  of  Corsica,  the  ori* 
[tna]  uf  uur  flhrfep,  or,  according  to  Aldrovandi,  the 
Ipa-      '  ■  ■->* 

>!  uvcra^i.  Mustaches.     The  different 

■rii  1..  ,..:  -^tjrd(ijij.  Barba)  had  different  names, 
rhich  also  varied  with  its  age  and  appearance. 
The  yoang  beard,  first  appearing  on  the  upper  lip, 
raa  called  vtt^vjj,  or  vtv*"?  "/^"7»*  awl  the  yoath 
iwt  arrived  at  puberty,  who  was  graced  with  it, 
raft  wpfaimv  iTi^wyn/f.*  By  its  growth  and  dev- 
loimcnt  It  produced  the  mustaches,  which  the 
Iveeks  generally  cherishetl  as  a  manly  ornament.' 
I^  Uu9  practice,  howerer,  there  seems  to  have 
aea  one  exception  The  Spartan  Epuoti,  when 
iMy  were  mductcd,  made  a  proclamation  requiring 

g  people  *>  to  shave  their  mustaelies  and  obey 
tovns."     For  what  reason  they  gave  the  former 
iHDwnd  d'les  nut  appear.' 
•Mi«XE'LA  ()ttP,/;).  the  Weas/*!.     Pliny  speaks 
inds,  the  tamo  or  domestic,  answering  to 
and  the  wild,  or  Ikti^.     "  There  is  consid- 
iiticuUy.  however,"  remarks  Adams,  "in 
ifig  exactly  what  the  Iciis  of  the  Gr^ks 
Romans  was.     Schneider,  in  bis  commentary 
icander,  pronounces  it  to  be  the  Ferret ;  but  in 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History*  he  de- 
upon  the  authority  of  Cetti,  an  Ii.dian,  that 
JetiM  a  a  ptcuitar  Mpeciea  of  thi-  Fentrt.  which 
Sardinians  call  Boccamele,  namely,  the  Musteia 

MHTATIONES.  (Kur  Maxsio.) 
Ml'TUUM.  The  mutui  datio  ta  mentioned  by 
OS  an  instance  of  an  obligatio  "  tjHie  re  con- 
■r."  It  exists  when  things  "q'la  pnndere  nu- 
mcnMuratt  constant,^*  as  coined  muiipy,  uine, 
B,  silver,  gold,  are  giwn  by  one  man  to 
so  as  to  become  his,  but  on  the  condition 
cAber  Ibings  of  a  like  kind  shall  be  returned. 
eOfidition  is  that  the  same  thing  shall  be  re- 
,  it  »  not  mutuum.  (Kiif.  Coxmodatl'm.) 
uch  as  the  thing  was  in  this  case  so  given  aa 
ome  the  propcrrty  of  Ike  receiver,  the  Roman 
were  led  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  mu- 
WBS  so  called  for  thi:»  reason  {quod  tx  meo  tuum 
ThiB  contract  was  the  fuundation  of  a  certi 
ioodiciio  to  the  lender,  provided  he  was  the  owner 
■f  the  thinga,  and  had  the  power  of  alienation : 
therwiae  he  had  no  action  till  thethinifs  wire  con- 
ttmed.  If  the  borrower  lost  the  things  by  any  acci- 
jenu  as  fire,  shipwreck,  &c  ,  he  was  stiJI  buund: 
reason  of  which  clearly  was,  that  by  the  mutui 
tatiothp  things  became  his  own.  The  lender  could 
lure  no  interest  from  the  borrower,  unless  interest 
Iftd  been  agreed  on,  or  unless  there  was  delay  in 
^Uirmng  the  thing.  The  borrowing  by  way  of  xiiii- 
Itojn  and  at  inlereal  are  opposed  by  Phuitns*  The 
lenalna  con.<4iiltum  Macedoniannm  did  not  allow  a 
ight  uf  action  to  a  lender  against  a  fiLiusfamiltaa 
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MYSTAE. 

to  whom  he  had  given  money  '*mulaa/'  extn  after 
the  death  of  the  father* 

'MYAdKUM  ifaaypov),  a  plant,  which  llardoum 
and  Stephens  refer  to  a  species  of  Camelina,  and 
which  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  to  be  the  Cum- 
tlina  sattva.  Crantz.  TheKngli&h  name  for  the  .Vy- 
acrum  of  Linnaeus  is,  according  tu  Adams,  ''  Gold 
of  Paradise,"  and  Hooker,  be  aayar  calls  this  plant 
the  CamtUna  saltea.* 

•MYAX  (jivai),  a  term  applied  more  especially  to 
the  Mylitu^  abtlist  or  conmiun  Mussel,  but  which 
appears  to  have  a  more  extensive  application  ' 

•MVLI.t  ifAvhat)  "  The  Pyritx  and  Molares,'* 
HavH  Sir  John  Hill,  "  are  masKe^  uf  mineral,  saline, 
and  sulphureous  matter,  either  m  detached  pieces 
of  ditferent  figures  and  textures,  or  m  whole  veins.'' 
They  also,  as  Adams  remaiks,  often  contain  gold, 
sUver,  copper,  and  iron  in  small  quantities.* 

♦MYOPS  (At*«V)-     C  yiti-  CEtnva.) 

•MYOSOTIS  (/*i/uf  un'f),  a  plant,  of  which  Dios> 
condea  describes  two  species.  The  first  of  these 
Sprengel  supposes  to  have  been  the  J'onetaria  Cre- 
ticA.  The  other  he  decides  to  be  the  wclUknown 
plant  called  "  Forget-me-not,"  or  Myovotis  palustrix.* 

♦MY RICA  (fivpinTi),  the  Tamarisk.  "Stack- 
house,"  observes  Adams,  '*  seta  down  the  fivpUri  of 
Theophrastus  as  being  the  Mfnca  cordtfUm-  Spren- 
gel, Schneider,  and  Dierbach  agree  in  holding  it  to  be 
the  Tamant  Galttca,  or  French  tamansk-tree.  Lin- 
ntrus  makes  a  distinction  between  the  Munca  and 
Tamanx,  although  Pliny  had  acknowledged  ibem  as 
synonymous.  Damni  contends  that  the  notices  of 
IhefivpUij  in  Homer  indicate  that  it  must  havebei:a 
'  arboriM  fpccicm  nun  nimtx  humilfm.'  I  can  find 
nothing,  however,  in  these  passages  of  Humer 
which  would  lead  me  to  doubt  of  its  applicabdity  to 
the  French  tumarisK,  a  shrub  which  grows  tu  about 
30  feet  in  height."' 

•MYRMEX  <^vp^f)'  ■  term  applicable  both  to 
the  Formica  fusca,  or  common  Ant,  and  tu  the  For- 
mica  rufa,  or  Pismire.  Dodwell  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Herculean  Ant,  with  which  the  gar- 
dens at  Athens  abound,  and  which  arc  employed  as 
a  means  of  extennmating  ilie  small  red  ant  ttiat  in- 
feat  the  orange  and  lemon  tieea/ 

•MYHUS  (^vpoy),  the  Myrttna  Mynu,  or  M. 
ophia,  L.,  a  species  of  Murcy  or  Eel.  Rondelet 
says  it  wants  the  spots  and  scales  of  the  Mursna  : 
this  accords  with  Aristotle's  description  of  it.* 

MYS'IA  (Mutria),  a  fiisltval  celebrated  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Pelleno,  in  Acham.  in  honour  of  Deme- 
ter  Mysia.  The  worship  of  this  goddess  was  intro- 
duced' at  Peilcne  from  a  place  called  Mysiii.  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Argos.'  The  festival  of  the 
Mysia  near  Peilcne  lasted  for  seven  days,  and  the 
religious  solemnities  took  place  in  a  temple  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  grove.  The  first  two  days 
men  and  women  took  part  in  the  celetiralion  to- 
gether; on  the  third  day  the  men  leP  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  women,  remaining  in  it,  perlbrmed  during 
the  nighl  certain  mysterious  rites,  during  which  not 
even  male  dogs  were  allowed  to  remain  wilhm  the 
sacred  precincts.  On  the  fmirth  day  the  men  re- 
turned to  the  temple,  and  men  and  women  now  re* 
ceived  each  other  with  shouts  of  laughter,  und  as- 
sailed each  other  with  various  railleries.**  Other 
particulars  are  not  known. 

MYSTAE (^vorcu).    (ViV.  Elbdiinia.) 
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HYSTERIA.  As  each  mjstery  or  myalic  fesli- 
fai  is  (lesi^ribed  in  a  separalfl  arliele,  a  few  gf'ner- 
■1  observations  will  only  be  required  under  this 
head.  Th<*  namea  by  wliirh  they  were  designated 
in  Otcpcc  are  fivariipta,  TiAr.rai,  and  i^yia.  The 
name  &pyia  (from  lopva)  originally  si^nibed  only 
•acrlficcB  aocompaniuu  by  certain  ceremoDies,  but 
it  was  afterward  applictl  eaprcially  to  the  cere- 
monies observed  in  the  worship  of  Diunysua,  and, 
at  a  8tiU  later  period,  lo  mysteries  in  general.' 
TiXrri/  ftigiufiea,  in  general,  a  religious  festival,'  but 
more  particularly  a  lustration  or  ceremony  per* 
formed  in  order  to  avert  some  caUimity  either  pub- 
lic or  private.'  Mvor^ptov  signifies,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  secret  part  of  the  worship,  but  it  was  also 
lised  in  iho  same  sense  as  re^m?,  and  for  utyaLic 
worship  in  general. 

MvBlories,  in  gi^ncral,  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  night,  or  in  se- 
cret, within  some  sanctuary,  which  tlie  uninitiated 
were  not  allowed  lo  enter.  What  was  essential  to 
them  were  objects  of  worship,  sacred  atensils,  and 
traditions  with  their  interpretation,  which  were 
withheld  from  all  persons  not  initiated.  We  must, 
however,  distinguish  between  niysterie*  properly  so 
called,  that  is,  such  m  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 
partake  unless  he  had  undergone  a  formal  initiation, 
and  the  mystic  ceremonies  of  certain  festivals,  the 
performance  of  which,  though  confined  to  particular 
classes  of  persons  or  to  a  particular  sex,  yet  riiii  not 
require  a  regular  initiation.  Our  attention  in  this 
article  will  be  conAued  (o  ih6  mysteries  properly  ao 
called. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of  all  nations 
of  anti4)uity  to  withhold  certain  parts  of  their  reli- 
gious worship  frtHii  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  in  or- 
der to  render  thein  the  mure  venerable.*  But  that 
Ihe  ancient  mysteries  were  nothing  but  the  imposi- 
tions of  priests,  who  played  upon  tho  superstitious 
and  igiiurnnt,  is  an  opinion  whiuh,  although  euter- 
tained  by  Limhiirg-Brouwer,  the  latest  writer  on  the 
subject/  certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  seek  a  more  solid  and  vital  principle  in 
all  reliL,'tnus  institutions  that  have  ever  had  any  last- 
ing inrtuence  upon  mankind.  The  persons  united 
and  iniiKUed  to  celebraie  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  they  belong  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  classes  of  society,  but 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  the  most  dis- 
tingtiished  statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  has  been 
remarked  uiult-r  Eleuvinijl  (p.  39G),  that  it  is  far 
more  prnl>ahie  that  the  mysteries  in  the  varintis 
parts  of  Greece  were  remains  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
J8»gi]in  religion.  The  associations  of  persona  for 
the  pur|>Mse  of  celebrating  them  must  therefore  have 
been  formed  at  the  lime  when  the  overwhelming 
inilueoce  of  the  Hellenic  religion  began  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  in  Greece,  and  when  persons  who  still 
entertained  a  reverence  for  the  worship  of  former 
limes  united  logelher,  with  the  intention  of  preserv- 
ing and  uphulding  among  themselves  ns  much  as 
possible  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  th(»y  formed  themselves,  for  this 
purpose,  into  societies,  analogous  to  tlie  brother- 
hoods in  the  Church  of  Rome,*  and  endeavoured  to 
preserve  against  the  profanation  of  the  multitude 
that  which  waa  most  dear  to  them.  Hence  the  se- 
crecy of  all  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  hence  the  fact 
that  the  G  reek  mysteries  were  almost  invariably  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  old  Pelasgian  divin- 
ities. The  lime  when  mysteries  were  cst^itblislied 
lis  such  ma<(l  have  been  after  the  groat  changes  and 
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disturbances  produced  by  the  Dorian  migroiiOB, 
though  tradition  referred  their  institution  to  Or 
cus,  the  Curotes.  the  Idoean  Daetyle^.  Di<jnysi 
who  belong  to  a  much  earlier  iierith!.  T)m 
lions,  liowcver,  may  in  so  far  be  regarded 
as  the  mysteries  were  only  a  conlmuation  and 
agatiou  of  the  ancient  religion-  It  rnusl.  bowei 
be  admitted,  that  m  subsequent  times  new  i 
were  added  lo  the  myslcncs  which  werei 
foreign  to  them.  The  development  of 
and.  more  especially,  the  intercourse  with 
and  with  Egypt,  appear  to  have  exercised  &' 
erable  influence  upon  their  character. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece 
those  of  Samothrace  and  Kleusis.     (V*d.  Cmuj 
ELBDaiKiA.)     But  several  other  places  and  dii 
ties  had  their  peculiar  myslerifs,  r  ^.,  the  lalanili 
Crete  those  of  Zeus;'   Argolia   those  of  Hcti; 
Athens  those  of  Athena  and  Dionysus*  (mf.  X))< 
NvsiA);  Arcadia  those  of  Artemis;*  .i^ginA  ibc 
of  Hecate.*    Bat  not  only  the  worship  of  ibsi 
gods,  but  ftlso  that  of  some  ancient  heroes  «a 
nected  with  mysteries,* 

The  benefits  which  the  initialed  hoped  tn 
were  security  against  the  vK-issiiudL-'i.  oi  fom 
and  protection  from  dangers  btith  in  Ih 
the  life  to  come.  The  principal  part 
tion,  and  that  which  was  thotighi  to  U 
cious  in  producing  the  desired  e/Tecla,  wuc  ihe'. 
trations  and  pun6rations,  whence  the  myii 
lliemselves  are  sometimes  called  ma^ufloui  or 

UtTeoees  against  and  vtolations  of  th^  tnv<trr 
were  at  Athens  under  the  jurisdiclion  •  ■ 
king,  and  the  court,  in  such  cases,  oni>  < 
persons  who  were  themselves  initialed  (jnf 
and  were  selected  from  the  hthaalae  for 
pose.^    Even  in  eases  which  were  brought] 
an  ordinary  court,  the  judiies  were  only 
persons,  if  the  case  had  any  conncxioD 
mysteries."    That  no  one  but  the  initialed^ 
hear  the  transactions  m  such  a  case,  the 
surrounded  by  public  slaves,  to  keep  all  profai 
tiuiis  at  a  distance,' 

'J'he  Roman  rehgion  had  no  such  myateriea 
that  of  tbo  Greeks,  hut  only  mystic  rites  aod 
monies  connected  with  the  celebration  of 
festivals.    The  Bacchanalia  were  of  foreign 
and  of  short  duration.     (Vn/.  Diokymji.] 

A  very  full  account  of  the  Greek  mystrrii 
given  by  himburg-Brouwer,  Hjhi.  de  /a  Oi 
Mor.  tt  Relig,  des  Orca,  Inni.  iv.,  p 
chapter  xxvt.  of  the  same  work  contains 
survey  of  the  various  opinions  upon  th« 
which  have  been  entertained  by  modern  sebt 
and  philosiiphers. 

♦MVSTICETUS  ifivarUrfTo^).  "Tliis  term' 
curs  iQ  the  common  edittoos  of  Aristotle's  \ali 
History,  and  henco  Liimxas  calls  the 
wlmle  Bitlana  MysticctMM.  Schneider, 
reads  ^i^  to  ktito^.     It  is  Iho  Afujcufus  of 

MYSTRUM  (fivtniiov),  a  Greek  liquid 
of  which  there  were  two  siwjs,  called  the 
small  mysLrum.    The  small,  which  was 
common  of  the  two,  was  yjth  of  the  cotyJn,! 
of  the  cyatlius,  and  therefore  contained 
English  pint."     Galen  adds  that  the 
Irum  contained  Si  drachms ;  that  the  larger 
of  the  cotyla,  and  contained  Sjd  drachms; 
the  most  exact  mystrum  {to  SiKatoTaror 
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iple«.  that  is,  2]A  drachms.  According  to 
lift,  ibe  »mnll  mysrniin  would  be  jUis  of  the  larger. 
lav  ID  itie  13th  chapier  of  ilie  same  fraiyniient  he 
lakes  the  la^geroystnim  —  Jld  olthe  cotyla.  and  the 
mall  mystrum  iiU  oC i tic  large.  In  c.  4  he  makf^s  the 
iTge  injBtruni~3oxybapba.  and  iko  small  ==l)d. 
a^jpatn  makes  the  iargo  =yrth  of  the  cotyla,  the 
luaU  =M^ 

•MYZON  or  MYXON  (ji^Cuv,  u^^uv),  a  variety 
if  the  Mullet.     Artedi  colls  it    Chylmi  Myio  an- 


N 

■  N.CNIA.    {Vid.  Fu«»9,  p.  459.) 

•>'Ai*y  (vuTTv),  a  term  applied  by  Theophrastus, 
h^Hnnd  others  to  the  Sinayis  nigra^  or  common 
^^^H  Dr  Millii^an.  howevtT.  in  his  edition  of 
JHlpfletd  il  down  for  the  Stnapis  alba,  or  White 
lustard.' 

•NARCISSUS  {vt'tpKinant-),  a  plant.  The  name 
I  especially  referable  to  the  Narcismt  pceticut,  or 
laH<>Jd,  but  it  was  most  probably  applied  on  some 
oeasions  to  other  species.* 

•NARDUS  {vdpdoi).  '•  By  Nard,"  says  Dr.  Har- 
iii,  **  was  mcani  a  highly  aromatic  herb,  growing 

■  the  Indies,  and  called  Sardostachyi  by  UiosiMfri- 
ba  and  Galen."  It  is  fully  deseribnl  by  Mosca 
!%aiTas.  "  That  tlie  ancient  Nards  were  Valeri- 
ihb,  is  now»"  remarks  Adams,  "universnily  ndmit- 
ad.  Sprengel  shows  that  the  Indian  Nard  of  the 
tncients  was  the  species  of  Valerian  calleri  Patji- 
••-  J  'I'tuinst,  Don.     The  vu/J^T  Kc?.niic//  is  refer- 

I  Valeriana  Celttca  and  Salmnca,  Ml.  The 
■na  is  the  species  now  called  Vateriana  tu- 
Toomefort  named  il  V.  tnaxima  2*yrena- 

tARCE   (viipKlj).       {Vvl    TOKPEDO.) 

lARTHEX.    (TiV/.  FERt?LA,) 
lTALIJ'H  LUDI      {V,d.  LcDi  Natalitii.) 
^TALIBL'S  RESTITUTIO.     (Tirf.  iNfiEinn.) 
lTA'TIO,  NATA'l'O'KiUM.     {Vtd.  Batms,  p. 

iVA'LlA  were  docks  at  Rome  where  ships 
built,  laid  up.  and  refittetl  They  were  at- 
acUed  to  the  emporium  outside  of  the  Porta  Tri- 
^enima.  und  were  connected  with  the  Tiber*  The 
mponum  and  navalia  were  first  included  with- 
n  the  walla  of  the  city  by  Anrclinn/' 

The  docks  (veuaoiKoi  or  vtufna}  in  the  Piriceus 
It  Athens  cost  1000  talents;  and  havinct  been  de- 
itroyed  m  the  anarchy  by  the  contractors  for  ihree 
alenis,  were  again  restured  and  finally  completed 
ij  Lycargus.'  They  were  under  the  supcrinlend- 
!Oce  of  regular  officers  called  i-^rtfieXijTol  tuv  vru- 
tiu¥.      (Vid.  EriHELKTAit  6.) 

NAVA'LIS  CORO'NA.  {Vid.  Coroxa,  p.  310.) 
^NAVARCHUS  {vavapxoi)  is  the  name  by  which 
ItafireekB  designated  both  the  captain  of  a  single 
^■•and  the  admiral  of  n  fleet.  The  office  itself 
^■caBed  mvapxia.  The  admiral  of  the  Athenian 
^b  vas  always  one  of  the  ten  generals  (arpaTTjyviy 
HKmI  every  year,  and  he  hud  eiLher  the  whole 
ft  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  •  The  chief  offi- 
ttcs  who  served  under  him  were  the  tricrarchs  and 

k^Dtecontarcbs,  rnrh  of  whom  communded  one 
lei ;  the  inferior  olTu'cra  in  the  vessels  were  the 
pv^rai^or  helmsmen,  the  Kt'AevaTai, or  coumjand- 
*fa  of  the  rowers,  and  the  irpuparai,  who  must  have 
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been  employed  at  the  prow  of  the  vessels.*    (Uon^ 
pare  Stkatboos.) 

I  Other  Greek  states  who  kept  a  navy  had  likewise 
their  navarchs.  A  Spartan  navnrchns  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon."  and  under  him  served  an  ofli^er 
called  hriffToXevf.*  The  nnvarchia  of  Sparta,  how- 
ever, was  an  innovation  of  later  tunes,  when  the 
Spartans  had  acquired  a  fleet  and  ptissessions  in 
foreign  countries.  The  office  was  distinct  from 
that  of  the  kings,  and  .Aristotle*  calls  il  axt^v  iripa 
i^aaiXtia.^ 

The  navarchus  in  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  military  officer.  We  find  him  autliorizefl 
to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  nations*  and  seal 
on  embassies  in  the  name  of  the  Reputdic.' 

NAUCRA'RIA  (vavK/tapla)  is  the  name  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  tour  Attic 
phylae  were  each  divided  into  three  pliratries,  and 
each  of  these  twelve  phmtries  into  /bur  naucraries, 
of  which  there  were  thus  forty-eight.  This  division 
is  ascribed  to  Solon  ;•  hut  Herodotus,*  m  relating 
the  insurrection  of  Cylon,  mentions  magistrates  ai 
Athens  called  Trpvruvtf;  tCv  vavitpuptjv,  so  that  the 
naucraries  must  have  existed  loni^  before  .Solon. 
There  is,  howerer,  some  difficulty  connected  'With 
this  passage  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  Thucydi- 
des,**  in  relating  the  same  event,  mentinns  the  nine 
archons  instead  of  the  prytanes  of  the  naucraries. 
Warhsmuth"  endeavours,  very  ingeniously,  to  rec- 
oncile Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  by  supposing  that 
the  prytanes  of  the  naucraries  were  the  same  as  the 
irittyarchs,  the  as-sesaors  of  the  first  archon.  and 
were  thus  identifit-d  by  Thucydides  wilh  the  archons 
themsclvea.  What  the  naucrarip.*i  were  prevmu*  to 
the  legislation  of  Solon  is  not  staled  anywhere,  but 
it  is  n(»t  imprnbahle  that  they  were  political  divisiom 
similar  to  the  demos  in  the  constitution  of  CleiBth&> 
nes,  nntl  were  made,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  nine  archons,  for  the  purfjose  of 
reijulalinif  the  litUTfiies,  taxes,  or  linancial  ar.d  md* 
itary  affairs  in  general."  Tittmann,"  moreover, 
supposes,  wilh  some  probability,  that  they  were, 
like  the  dcmes  of  Attica.  local  divisions.  Hence 
the  grammarians  inform  us  that  vai'Kpaptt^.  or  the 
chief  officer  of  every  naucrary,  was  the  same  as  the 
demarch.  At  any  rale,  however,  the  naucraries 
before  the  time  of  Solon  can  have  had  no  connexion 
wilh  the  navy,  and  Iho  word  vavKpapo<;  cannot  be 
derived  from  vai-f,  a  ship,  but  from  vatu,  and  vav- 
Kpnpoc  is  only  another  form  for  vaviXjipoc  in  the 
sense  of  a  honseholder,  as  va07.ov  was  used  for  the 
rent  nf  a  house.'* 

Solon,  in  his  legtslalion,  thus  only  retained  the  old* 
institution  of  the  naucraries.  His  innovation  proh- 
ahly  was,  that  he  eharB^d  each  of  them  with  the 
equipment  of  one  trireme  and  wiih  the  mounting  of 
two  horsemen"  All  military  affairs,  as  far  as  re- 
gards thcdefraying  of  expenses,  probably  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  regulated  according  to  naucraries. 
Cleisthencs,  in  his  change  of  the  Solonian  constitu* 
tion.  retained  the  division  into  naucraries  for  mili- 
tary and  fmancial  purposes,"  hut  he  increased  their 
number  to  (iffy,  making  five  ofeachof  hia  It-n  tribes, 
so  that  now  the  number  of  their  ships  wn.'^  mcreased 
frr>m  forty-eight  to  that  of  fifty,  and  that  of  horse- 
men from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred  The  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,"  that  the  Aihrnians,  in  their 
war  against  ^!gtna,  had  only  AAy  ships  of  their  own, 
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NAUMACHIA. 


NArrODTCAA 


ii  thus  perfectly  in  Accordance  with  the  fifty  nau- 
craiicsofCleiftihenea.  The  funclionsof  ibe  former 
vavKpapoi,  aa  the  heada  of  their  respective  naucra- 
ries,  were  now  transferred  to  the  demarchs.  {  Vid. 
DcMXKCiii.V  The  ubligation  of  each  naucrary  to 
equip  a  ship  cf  war  fur  the  serrice  of  the  Repubhc 
may  be  regarded  aa  the  finsl  furni  of  trierarchy.* 
As  the  system  of  irierarchy  became  developed  and 
esubhshed,  this  obligation  of  the  naucraries  appears 
to  have  gradually  ceased  and  to  have  fallen  inlu  dia- 
use.    (Compare  Thibbabchia.) 

JNAUCJHA'KOS.     (V'lrf.  Nadcbabu.) 

NAVES.     (Vid.  Smpt.) 

NAUMA'CHIA  was  the  name  given  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  eeafight  among  the  Hoiiians,  and 
also  to  the  place  where  such  engagementfl  took 
place.  These  fights  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  circus  or  amphitheatre,  sufficient  water  being 
introduced  to  float  ships,  but  more  generally  in 
buildings  especially  devoted  to  thia  purpose.  The 
first  representation  of  a  seafight  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  exhibited  by  Julius  Ciesar,  who  caused  a 
take  to  bo  (lug  for  the  purpose  in  a  pan  of  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  called  by  Suetonius  the  "  Lesser  Code- 
t3  :"*  this  lake  was  aHerward  filled  up  in  the  lime 
1/f  Augustus,  on  account  of  the  malaria  arising  from 
the  stagnant  water  in  it.*  Augustus  also  dug  a  lake 
iMtagnum)  near  the  Tiber  for  t)ie  »ame  purpose,  aod 
planted  around  it  a  grove  of  trees  (ncmiijr).'  This 
nauniachm  was  the  first  pernianeul  one  ;  it  con- 
tinun]  to  be  u»ed  after  others  had  been  made,  and 
was  8ub8c<|uently  called  llie  "vetus  naumachia."' 
Claudius  exhibited  a  magnificent  seafight  on  the 
lake  Fucinus.'  Nero  appears  to  have  preferred  the 
amphitbeatrc  fur  thej»o  cxhibiiionsl  Domitian 
made  a  new  naumachia.  and  erected  a  building  of 
stone  around  it,  in  which  the  speclalors  might  sit 
to  see  the  engagement.'  HepreKenutions  uf  nuu- 
loachiic  arc  sometimes  given  on  the  coins  of  the 
ernperora.'* 

The  combatants  in  these  scafights,  called  A'uu- 
machiarii,^^  were  usually  captives,"  or  criminals 
coHcIemncd  to  death,"  who  fought,  aa  in  gladiatorial 
combaLs,  until  one  party  was  killed,  unless  pre 
served  by  tlto  clemency  of  the  emperor.  The  ships 
engaged  in  the  seailghts  were  divided  into  im'u 
parlies,  called  respectively  by  the  names  uf  diHer- 
ent  maritime  nations,  as  Tyrians  and  Egyptians/^ 
Rhodians  and  Sicilians,"  Persians  and  Atheniant>,^' 
Corcyraean3  and  Corinthians,  Athenians  and  Syra- 
cusans,  <Vc  "  These  seafighls  were  exhtbiled  wilh 
the  same  magnificence  and  lavish  expondiiure  of 
human  life  as  cliaraeleriaed  the  gladialurial  combats 
and  other  public  games  of  the  Romans,  In  Ncro'a 
miuinachia  there  were  sea  •monsters  swiminiiig 
abtmt  in  the  artificial  lake,"  and  Claudius  had  a 
silver  triton  placed  in  the  niiddle  of  the  lake  Fuci- 
nus.  who  was  made,  by  machinery,  to  givp  the  nig- 
nal  for  attack  with  a  trumpet,^*  Troops  of  Nereids 
were  also  represented  swimming  about. ••  In  the 
seaCght  exhibited  by  Titus  there  were  3000  men 
engaged,'^  and  in  that  exhibitctl  by  r>c)niittan  Ihe 
ships  were  almost  equal  in  nimibcr  to  two  real 
fleets  {pfcne  juata.  cla**e4**^.     In  the  battle  on  the 
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lake  Fucinus  there  were  19,000  combaUnl^* 
fifty  ships  on  eadt  aide.' 

NAUTA.    (Vid.  Kkekcitoiu  Actio.) 

NAIJTICON    {vavTiKov).      {Vid,    IxruKfT 
MoKBY,  p.  545.) 

•NAUTILUS  (wiwiAOf).   ThiasheU-fah 
ically  deseril>ed  by  Aristutie,  Oppian,  and  Pfaife. 
ifi  the  Arffonauta  Argo,  h.,  or  the  Paper  Ni 

NAUTOU'ICAA  (vavrodiKai)  are  culled 
magistrates  by  most  of  the  ancient 
while  a  few  others  call  them  iSi%atrrai  •  The  co 
current  authority  o(  moat  of  I  hem,  togrtbrr  with 
passage  of  Lysias,'  the  only  Attic  orator  vho 
Itons  the  nauto<1ics,  renders  it  more  than 
lliat  they  were  a  magistracy.  Tills  c^n  be  the 
doubtful,  as  the  words  iiKa^eiv  and  ^xoar^ 
sometimes  used  of  magistrates  in  their  capaci^i 
r'iaayuyeii.*  {Vid.  Eisaooobis.)  All  t«4limDDi 
of  the  ancients,  however,  agree  that  the  nam 
had  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  belonging  to  nai 
tion  and  commerce,  and  in  matters  concemxo^i 
persons  as  had  entered  their  names  aa  mi 
a  phratria  wiLbtiui  both  their  parents  behi^i 
of  Athens,  or,  m  other  words,  in  the  6uuii 
and  itKat  ^ri-lac.  Tlie  lime  when  nautodicc' 
first  rnsiiiuted  is  nat  mentioned,  but  the  fact 
they  had  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  a 
had  assumed  the  rights  of  a  phratur.  wiiIhrHJ 
father  and  mother  being  citizens,  shows  thai 
institution  must  Mong  to  a  time  when  it  xrasi 
cienl  for  a  man  to  be  a  citizen  if  only  his  fatberi 
a  citixen.  whilcver  his  mother  might  be,  thttl 
previous  to  lUc  lime  of  Pericles'  (compare  Ci 
p.  259),  and  perhaps  as  i^arly  as  the  time  of  ~ 
lies.  The  nniiioilicjp  were  appointed  every 
lot  in  the  month  of  Gamelion.  and  probably; 
10  tilt.'  flUfti  i;;-r'.^«jr  only  (luring  the  wintcfj 
navigation  ceased,  whereas  the  dUai  fmsf  < 
l»e  brought  before  them  all  the  year  round 

It  isa  well-known  fact,  that  the  two  action^i^ai 
ifiTtopuv  and  'AU-ii  ^via^)  which  we  have  here 
signed  to  the  inu  odicae  belonged,  at  least  at 
lirae,to  the  ihuamothetw*    Several  modern' 
such  as  Ubckh.  Unumsiark,  and  others,  hai 
IVire,  been  |i?d  ii*  ituppo&e,  that  all  the  gnu 
who  call  Ihe  naulmlteac  apx°^  ^"^  mistaken,  anrl 
the   naulodica?  were  not  cicayuyti^  in   the  k-a 
above  mentioned,  but  iiKOinai.     But  ibia  modtdf 
settling  the  qiieslion  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  v^ 
satisfactory  ns  that  adopted  by  Meier  and  S 
manu.'     In  »)]  the  speeches  of  Dcmosthcon;  ■ 
trace  ocriira  of  the  nautodicn  ;  and  in  the  oralu 
against  Lacritus,"  where  all  the   aalhorities 
mentioned  iM^fore  whom  such  a  c-ase  as  thil 
Lacritus  might  be  brought,  the  orator  could 
have  failed  to  mention  the  nantotlicae,  if  iLev 
still  existed  at  the  lime.     It  is,  therefore,  nkt 
\(\  pupposc  that  the  Mxat  Ifttropcn',  at  the  timf 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  when  they  became  Aiko* 
VOL  {vid.  EMMHNOl  AIKAH,  were  taken  fnim 
nautodicK  and  trani^ferred  lo  the  theamuthetje. 
as  the  Republic  coutd  not  now  think  it  anjj 
necessary  to  continue  the  office  of  nautodic 
ly  on  account  of  the  iUat  ^rvla^,  these  latl 
likewise  iranaferred  lo  the  itiesmothet«', 
office  of  the  nautodicBe  was  abolished.    Tbi^ 
period  during  which  nautodic.se  existed  at  Al!t^] 
would  thus  comprehend  tlic  time  from  the 
tion  of  CIcislhenoa,  or  soon  after,  lo  Phi&pi 
donia.     One  difliculty,  however,  yet 
naiitodicie  are  mentioned  by  Lucian^Mna 
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toh  llie  anthor  represents  as  havinf^  taken  place 
it  the  death  of  Alexander.  Those  who  are  iin- 
liog  to  believe  ihat  Lucian  here,  as  in  other 
places,  has  been  gutliy  of  an  anachronism,  must 
suppose  that  the  nauu>d)c«  wen%  after  ihcir  aboli- 
Uoa,  restored  for  a  time,  of  which,  however,  there 
no  other  evidence.' 

!ii£DR[S,  a  Fawn's  Skin  (from  vr6f>6t,  a  fawn: 

.Cois).  worn  originally  by  hunters  and  others 

in  appropriate  part  of  Uieir  dress,  and  afler\vard 

ibtui'd  U}  Harolni-s' and,  consequently,  assumed 

his  volariea  in  the  processions  and  ceremonies 

Ich  they  obscrrcd  in  honour  of  him.'    {Vid-  Di- 

r»iA,  p  303,  365.)    The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 

Sir  Wm.  Hamdton's  Vases,*  shows  a  priestess 

Bacchus  in  the  attitude  of  ofTering  a  nebris  to 

orloone  of  his  ministers.    Tlie  works  of  ancient 


often  ahow  it  as  worn  not  only  by  male  and  fe- 

le  bacchanals,  but  al^a  by  Pans  and  Satyrs.     It 

commonly  put  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

or  goatskin,  by  tying  the  two  fore  legs  over 

rig^t  shoulder  so  as  to  allow  the  body  of  the 

ill  to  cover  tlie  left  aide  of  the  wearer.*    In  the 

ionysiao  processions,  i\\c  fawn's  skin  worn  by  tlie 

d.  besides  its  natural  Bpots,  which  were  greatly 

ired,  was  enriched  with  gems.* 
•NEBUITES  (M^/ri^f),  a  precious  stone,  men- 
led  in  the  Orphic  poem.     Dc  I^et  supposes  it 
HiCT  an  agate  or  a  jasper.^ 
^EFAJ>'I•I  DIES.    (V,d.  DiiB.  p.  nr,2,) 
'lEGATIV.^,    NEGATO'RIA    ACTIO.     {Vid. 
»xriE»»ORiA  Actio.) 

XEGOTIO'RUM  GESTO'RIIM  A'CTIO.    This 

an  action  which  a  man  might  have  against 

ler  who  had  managed  his  affairs  for  him  in  bis 

;nce,  without  being  cnmnii^sioned  to  do  so  (sine 

tttato).    The  action  was  not  founded  cither  on 

itraci  or  dcHct,  but  was  allowed  for  convenience* 

[uiiUtatta  cajtsa).     Tlic  person  whose  busineas 

transacted  by  another,  and  the  person  who 

>d  the  business,  might  severally  have  on 

against  one  another  in  respect  of  that  which 

htimA  jide  alterum  aJtrn  prcrstare  oporUt."     The 
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action  of  the  self-eonstituicd  agent  was  someClmu 

called  rontraria,  by  analngy  tu  similar  actions  in 
other  cases.  He  was  bound  to  make  got)d  any  loss 
that  was  incurred  during  his  adiuinialraltun  by 
dtdus  or  culpa,  and  in  some  instances  even  lo»s 
that  had  been  incurred  by  casus.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  his  action  for  all  expenses  properly 
incurred,  and  in  some  eases  even  if  the  result  was 
unfortunate  to  tho  absent  person  ;  as  if  he  paid  for 
medical  attendance  on  a  sick  slave,  and  the  slave 
died,  notwithstanding  all  his  care  :  but  various  dif- 
fieiiUit^s  might  e<isily  be  suggested  as  to  such  cases 
as  these,'  and  the  nile  must  be  qualified  by  the 
condition  of  the  tiling  undertaken  being  a  thing 
profita[)]e  (to  the  owner)  to  bo  undertaken,  though 
the:  result  mitiht  be  unproli table.* 

NKKIKUJKll'NON.     (TiJ  Fomm,  p.  45S.) 

NEKROTHAPTAI.    { Kid.  Fcsco,  p.  459.) 

NKKUSIA.    (  V,d.  Fcrius.  p.  46i3.) 

NEMEAN  GAMES  (vifua^  vefieia,  or  vr/ioia).  one 
of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  tlie  Greeks. 
It  was  held  at  Nemea,  a  place  near  Cleons  in  Ar- 
golis.  The  various  legends  respe<*ting  its  origm 
arc  related  in  the  argumenta  of  the  seholtaats  to 
the  Nemea  of  Pindar,  w  ilh  which  may  Ih'  compared 
Pausanias'  and  Apoltodorus.'  All  these  legemls, 
however,  agree  In  stating  that  the  Nemea  were 
originally  instituted  by  the  Seven  against  'I'hebes 
in  oommemoration  of  the  d^'ath  of  Opbelces.  after- 
ward called  Archemonis.  When  the  Seven  arrived 
at  Nemea,  and  were  very  thirsty,  they  riitt  Hypsip- 
yle,  who  was  carrying  Opheltes.  the  child  of  the 
priest  of  Zeus  and  of  Eurydice.  >Vlii]e  she  showed 
to  the  heroes  the  way  to  the  nearest  well,  she  left 
the  chUd  behind,  tying  in  a  meadow,  which,  dtrring 
her  absence,  was  killed  by  a  dragon.  When  the 
Seven,  on  their  return,  saw  the  accident,  they  slew 
the  dragon,  and  instituted  funeral  games  {uyi'jv  hti- 
ru^jnf),  to  be  held  every  third  year  (T/>ifrf;,j((i6f). 
Other  legends  attribute  the  institution  of  the  No- 
mran  giiines  Lo  Heracles,  after  he  had  slain  the  Ne- 
mean  lion  ;  but  the  more  genuine  tradition  was 
that  he  had  either  revived  the  ancient  games,  or, 
at  least,  introduced  the  alteration  by  which  they 
were  from  this  time  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeu-i. 
That  Zeus  was  the  god  in  honour  of  whom  the 
gimtes  were  afterward  celebrated,  ia  stated  by  ]*in- 
dar.*  The  games  were  at  first  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter, and  only  warriors  and  their  sons  were  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  them;  8ubsci)uently,  how- 
ever, they  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  Greeks 
{iufXQTiKhv  rt?JjOo^  avvcJifiofte).  The  games  look 
place  in  a  grove  beiwceo  Cleonee  and  Phlius.*  Tlie 
various  games,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
ApoUodorus,'  were  horse- racing,  running  in  armour 
in  the  stadmm,'  wrestling,  chariot-mcing  and  dis- 
cus, boxing,  throwing  (lie  sfiear  and  shooting  with 
the  bow,  to  which  we  may  add  musical  contests.* 
The  sclioliaats  on  Pindar  describe  the  agon  very 
imjierfectly  as  inrriKiJf  and  yvuvtKo^.  The  pnze 
given  lu  the  violora  was  al  first  a  chaplet  of  olive- 
branches,  but  afterward  a  chaplet  of  green  parsley. 
WTien  tliiH  alteration  was  introduced  is  m»t  certain, 
though  it  in»y  he  inferred  from  an  expression  of 
Pindar,^*  who  calls  the  parsley  {ciXivov)  the  j3nrdva 
IrovToc,  that  the  new  prize  was  bcUcvcd  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Heracles.  The  presidency  al 
these  games,  and  the  managemenl  of  Ihem,  belong- 
ed al  different  times  ta  Cleona?,  Curinth,  and  Argos, 
and  from  the  first  of  these  places  they  are  some- 
times called  ayCiv  K?^uvaio^.  The  judges  who 
awarded  the  prixea  were  dresaed  in  blaclt  robea, 

I.  (Diff.  S,  til..  S,  «.  to.)— J.  (Di|r.  «,  III  ?.  •-  i.-I)ig.  1,  tit. 
5,  D«  NrfcoOiB  Uettit.)  —  3.  (n-,  16,  k  %  Ac.)  —  4.  (iii..  0, 4  I.) 

—  y  ititai.,  iii..  114.}— 4.  (Stnlio,  riii.,0,  p.  310,  *d.  Tnacha.1 

—  7.  (1.  o— «.  (Paus.j  ii..  13,  «9.)— 9.  (Pm«.,  vm.,  30,  0-- 
riut.,  Pbilop.,  11.)— 10.  (Nfiin.,  vi.,7].) 
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■nd  an  L'^-tancc  of  their  jiiatice,  when  the  Argivca 
presided,  U  recorded  by  Pauaani.u* 

Reipoctini;  the  time  at  which  tlie  Nemcnn  gomcB 
wore  hold,  the  scholiast  on  Pindar'  meroJy  8tat«a 
IhAt  Ibny  vfCTQ  held  on  the  ISth  of  the  month  of 
PuniMntis.  though  in  another  pa»sa|fe  he  iniikes  a 
BtalcriK'nl  which  upsets  this  awertion.  Pausnnitui' 
speaks  of  wjnt>ir  Noiiiea,  and  manifpKlly  disiin- 
guishea  them  iroia  olhcrs  whicli  wcrv  held  in  sura- 
mcr.  It  &i.fm»  that  for  a  time  ihc  cclchrution  of  the 
Nemea  was  neglected,  nnd  that  they  were  revived 
in  01.  63,  3,  from  which  time  Euaebius  datca  the 
first  Ncmead.  Henceforth  it  is  certain  that  they 
wprc  for  a  long  time  cclehratrd  twice  in  every 
Olympi.id,  vix.,  at  the  oorameurement  of  every  sec- 
ond Olympic  year  in  the  wiiitrr,  nnd  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  every  finirihOiympic  year  in  the 
sununftr.  This  has  been  shown  by  Ubckh  in  an  es- 
say iibeT  dir  Xnttrrh'difnittc  dtr  DcmoMih.  Hede  gfgfti 
MifiioM,  in  xUt}  IranBactions  of  (he  I3crlm  Acad., 
I81«.  1819.— i/i*Mr.  PhiloL  Klds$e.  p.  02,  «5m.'.— Com- 
pare Idcler.  JUnJh.  dtr  Chtonoi,  ii.,  p.  006,  tVc. 
About  the  lime  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  it  hn-nmc 
eufitoumry  in  Argulis  to  reckon  accordinij  to  Ne- 
mrads. 

In  208  U.C.,  Philip  of  Mncedonia  was  honoured 
by  the  Argives  with  the  presidency  at  the  Ncmean 
gnmes,*  and  Qninctius  Klamintus  proclaimed  at  the 
Ncinrn  the  frcfdnm  of  the  Arrives.*  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  restored  ihe  horap-rucing  of  hoys  at  ilio 
Ncmoo,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.  Jiut  after 
this  lime  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  long- 
er eelehral)'*!,  as  thny  arc  no  longer  mentuined  by 
anv  of  tlio  writers  of  the  subsequent  period.' 

NE'MA.     (l^id.  Fii.fus  p.  459.) 

NEtrCOKOl.     ( Kid.  jtluiTui.) 

NKODAMUUEla.  (KiJ.CiriTAs,G«MK,p.  360; 
IUlotus,  p.  \\ii.) 

NFO-KIA   ^EOSOI'KOI.     ( Vtd.  Navalu.) 

♦NEI'KNTHii.S  (w^ffntftr)  Among  the  many 
oonjcclurcs  whu'h  have  been  atarteil  concerning  Iho 
NeprnthtM,  that  onc  iijipciirs  very  platisihio  which 
supposes  it  to  havu  Iweii  Opmm,  or  iho  juice  of  the 
I'aihirrr  xnmmftium.'* 

NKPTINA'UA. a  festival  of  Neptune,  celebrated 
at  Home,  of  which  very  little  is  known  "  The  day 
on  whii-h  it  was  Iicld  was  probably  the  23u  of  July 
III  tlic  ancient  calendaria  this  day  isniurketl  us  j\'epl, 
Ih/U  ft  fcna,  or  Nept.  iudi.  from  w  hich  we  see  that 
Ihefeelival  was  '  '  ■  I  wilh  g.imcs.  Itcsprct- 
ing  the  cercmoi  i  ■'iiv.t!,  nolhinj!  is  kii(»wn 

except  that  Ilic  ;      , :  lu  huild  huts  of  hrunch- 

ea  and  foliage  (liwiAnr"),  in  whkli  they  probably  feast- 
ed, drank,  aind  amumed  theinnejvea,'* 

•NK'IU0\(i'7/uDi*)thc  jVirnim  vteanJrr,  ot  Rose- 
bay.  The  modem  Greek  numc  is  irtKpoAa^vrj.  Sib- 
thorp  aays  It  is  very  common  througliout  Greece, 
and  ilial  it  marks  the  tonent-b(Kl  and  fringes  the 
baitks  of  thfi  llissu*.  'Hie  flowem  are  uaed  as  an 
ornauicnt.  and  cover  the  bazar  at  Athens.  The 
leaver  LoUfd,  or  the  dried  leavea  powderedt  are 
wnployeil  aa  remedies  for  the  itch ;  boiled  m  oil, 
Ihey  serve  as  a  liniment  for  rheumatic  pains.  In 
Cyprus  it  rctaim;  the  ancient  name  of  (nt6o6u^yri, 
and  lh(?  Cypriotes  ailorn  their  churches  with  the 
Ilowera  on  Icaiildays  " 

•NERl'TES  (wi»ti}c).  Accordinj^  to  Rondelet 
ind  Geaner,  the  vtuHrri^  of  Aristotle  is  a  species  of 

1.  (»m..  40,  ^  l)-t.  (Arritm.  a4  Nmn.)-a  (U.,  19,  k  »,»— I. 
(!."r    TTT1I  ,  v\  \'r  — Polrh.,  I  .an.)  — a.  iUt.,  <ITit,,41,— 

Vu  .'.■.<.  1  \-    {  VuL  Vt]Itii»un,  lliiluir*  da  I'ArmJ.  c!«  In- 

•■  "    '    ■!   1      ■    I     ■-  .  *»1.  ••i»lti,,  (>.  JW,  &r. — S/^haini»nn,  "  I'hi- 

U(.    I    '  '-  "  *c.,  MO.)-T      V    r      ■■■.,¥,.  aw. 

-Ti"  1  ..J— S.  (Va,  ..  ,  r..,,. 

M,  l-  V.  fnit»«".(— 1  rrn.,  ill., 

16[l.-i^- >.'•■  .•l'«:*.1.8.)— lI.iL.T^ir,  ,n,(,i.— W«l. 
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Concha^v.h ^    ' 

/e« ;  the   ' 
It  is  call' 

NEXI.     {ytti.  Nmuk.) 

NKXUM  is  defined  by  Maniltiw  lnN»"oniw 
prr  tihram  el  (Tit  f^frttur,  m 
ciijH  Scaivnla  has  a  diirer* 
a*  el  hhram  Jinnt  ut  ohbgnwo .  fireitrtfu^ti 
ripio  tieutitr.'*      Varro.*   who   hi 
these  detinitions,  prvfcrs  the  latter, 
siiitcnt  with  the  etymology  of  the  vonl:  ■) 
obltgalur  per  IthraiHt  ntquc  #uuffl  nr,  tndt  Xt 
/Mr."    As  an  iiluittratton.  he  odds:  '*  Idbtrfmi 
operas  in  savilutem  prft  ptr.unia  tjujim.  dtbe4tin^i 
Boheret,  nexun  vvcaiur,  vt  ■^'    - 
ditrprence  in  these  definiti": 
diiferent  a8|ioct  undt^r  whiLi 
Every  nexum  was  in  the  (orm  <■  .J,] 

aetjueni  ly,  viewed  as  to  its  form;  i ' 
prehcnded  mancipiuin      llie  tt- 1 
aUo  included  under  nexura.     Vi' 
ject  and  legal  ellwt,  ncxum  wa.-»  fiuni  uk\ 
fer  of  the  owncrnhip  of  a  thing,  or  the  tri 
thing  to  a  creditor  as  a  security :  acconJi 
one  senfic.  ncxum  included  mancipium,  m  < 
in  Makcii'Ium;   in  another  sense,  maaei|    _ 
ncxum  are  opposed  in  the  samn  w*ny  in  whi^i 
and  mortgngc  or  pledge  are  opjiosod-    Ibe 
part  of  both  transactions 
per  a'S  et  libnuii.     Tliis  « 
with  the  detinitions  of  tht_ 
these  two  words. 

The  person  who  became  nexus  by  tV  ri^^ 
nexum  or  nexus  (for  this  form  •  i  '  .^hi] 

used]  was  said  ncxum  inire.'  ^ 

datio,  nexl  liberatio,  respectivdv  ».ai'ii>a  lite 
tractiitg  and  the  release  fruni  the  obligiitioiL 

The  Koniun  law  us  to  the  payment  of! 
money  i,pccuuia  cerla  crcdua*)  was  very  Mhtt 
euriouH  paf<<inep  of  Gellius*  j^ivp*  n*  thti  tn 
mode  of  It 

by  the '1.  t 

debt,  or  li.m  I"  111 '-'  i 
debt  by  n  judex,  he  !i 
jHiymcni.     At  iho  v\, 
liable  to  the  manus  injectm  ^r^; 
and  ultimately  to  be  afwigned  n  < 

{addtctus)   by   the  hOntciicc   of 
orcilivor  was  rci|uircd  to  keep  hi 
chains,  during  wliich  tluH'  f 
debiuronlhroenundinw.an 
of  his  debt.     If  no  person  i       _      _  .      ,_..., 
paying  the  debt,  the  creditor  might  scU  U 
slave  or  put  him  to  death.     If  tlirr**  wrm 
creditors,  Uie  letter  of  ;hc  law  j.i  i 

the  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  liii.. 
body  m  pru|M)rtiun  In  their  debt  :i 

there  was  no  insitance  of  a  cniM.  i  ■  .-  r 
adoptfHl  this  extreme  ukkIc  of  -        i  hi 

Itut  the  creditor  might  tn 
addictus,  as  a  slave,  and  • 
his  debt;  and  the  treaim' ' 

It  IS  remarkable,  that  in  < 
not  speak  of  ncxi,  but  omv  <>,  ir.n.  i; 
eometim*'!t  allcf^cd  as  evidcm-e  of  the 
nexus  and  addictus,  but  it  pruvr.^  ii<<  s)  rk 
If  a  nexus  is  what  he  is  here  ^> 
law  of  Iho  Twelve  Tables  eoi; 
whi'n  a  man  had  once  become  i 
10  one  cffMliior,  he  could  not  b< . 

other  ;  and  if  he  became  n 

in  this  rase  the  creditors  ; 

lr.ict  in  taking  a  ioint  bl-  u  . :,.       ^ .y. 

Twelve  Tables  only  alJpll4^d  to  ibe  case  ot- 

1.  (Ad«nui,  Api»«wl.,  ••  ».)  —%  lt>»  U*4.  Uc. 
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over  by  a  judicia]  sentpnce  to  sev- 

and  it  provided  for  the  settlement  of 

Iciing  claims.     The  disiinclion  between 

and  a  res  judicata  is  obvious  enough, 

writers  have  missed  it. 

condition  of  a  nexus  has,  howevcTt 

*ct  of  much  diacusston  among  scholars, 

not  easy  to  reconcile  all  the  passages  in 

ihe  tenn  occurs  so  as  to  deduce  from  them 

It  view  of  the  matter.     Somptimcs,  in- 

appears  tu  be  used  m  the  same  st^nsc 

which  cannot  cause  any  diflii^ulty  if 

that  the  etfect  of  being  nexus  and  ad- 

tbe  same,  as  will  presently  be  made 

was  effected  per  ns  et  libram,  it 

>rm  of  a  sale.  and.  of  course,  there  ^'as 

'sale;  and  this  object  of  sale  niigbl  be 

'Or  a  person.     A  free  man  could  not  pro^}- 

the  object  of  a  sale,  but  it  requires  only  a 

:quainiancc  with  Uoman  law  to  perceive 

difficulty  could  be  got  over  by  u  fiction. 

case  of  mivnumission  per  vindictam  there 

fiction  that   the  stave  wus  free,  so  there 

^facrc  bo  a  fiction  that  the  freeman  was  a 

And  if  thii»  is  not  admitted  as  a  probable 

it  caimot  be  drnied  that  there  is  as  much 

in  understanding  the  cuemtio  uf  a  fe- 

vas  ftui  juris,  which,  as  a  legal  fact,  is 

as  the  formal  sale  of  a  freeman  with 

It.     Tl»e  notion  of  a  freeman  giving  him- 

the  power  of  another,  so  far  from  being 

ibe  notions  of  Roman  law,  as  some  wri- 

Ksserted.  is  perfectly  consistent  with 

we  see   in  the  instance  of  adrogation. 

then,  being  in  iho  form  of  a  sale,  the 

in  a  servile  condition  as  a  necessary 

ince  of  tlie  ncxnm,  and  the  opinion  that 

It  be  an  addictio  to  give  efTect  to  llie  nex- 

>nsistent  with  the  notion  of  the  nexum. 

to  this  view,  a  nexus,  as  soon  as  the 

of  nexum  was  made,  was  in  the  eundition 

Idictus.  and  both  were  treated  as  slaves. 

been  urged  that  "  one  cannot  discover 

11  for  tliis  Bclf-plcdi»iug  (nexvm),  since  every 

even  when  there  wiw  no  ncxurn,  must 

hw  rr(  Mitor's  slave  (ad/lictus),  and  how  can 

i;it  the  abolition  of  the  nexum  was 

:;(.■  gamed  by  the  plebeians,'  if  the 

uo  sUil  liiaaincd,  wliich  might  be  obtained 

m  there  was  no  ncxam ;   and  it  cannot  be  dc- 

"       '  '      iiiain !"     The  advantage  consista 

ifcrcnce  between  a  contract  which 

^'-i  ...  - ccd  against  a  person  without  the 

llfl  o(  legal  proceeding,  and  n  contmct  which  at 
i  gives  a  man  a  power  ovur  his  debtor  without 
Bpphration  to  a  court  of  justice.  The  cfTect  of 
jjitiuu  of  the  oexum,  in  this  its  special  seode, 
lictio  stiU  existed,  may  be  illustrated 
caao  of  a  landlord's  remedy  for  the 
rent  by  distress  being  abolished, 
other  remedies  under  the  contract  for  let- 
hiring  remained. 

retnarked  by  Gotiling."  that  "  the  compari- 
tbe  adrogatio  and  the   adoptiu  gives  the 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  Siivijiny*a  view, 
injects  the  notion  of  a  freeman  p]i-dj;iiig  him- 
In  the  case  of  the  adrogatio  of  a  Jtimian,  who 
i-juna.  there  was  no  mancipaiio  which  such 
could  effect  of  himself;  but  in  the  case  of 
a  mancipaiio  occurs,  and  it  is  effected  by 
father  and  the  son  together.     In  the  case 
ilio.  it  certainly  appears  as  if  the  woman  of 
effected  a  self-mancipation ;  she,  however, 
herself  auctor,  hot  her  guardian  is  auctor." 
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Tliere  may  be  some  weight  in  this  observation,  tbs 
point  of  which  appears  to  be  this  :  there  was  man 
cipatin  in  the  case  of  adoption,  where  itie  adopted 
person  was  in  the  power  of  anolber.  but  no  manci- 
paiio In  the  case  of  adrogation,  where  the  adopted 
person  wai  not  in  the  power  of  another.  The  lacit 
conclusion,  then,  seems  to  bo,  thai  if  in  one  ease 
there  was  no  mancipnlio,  and  yet  a  person  was 
brought  into  the  power  of  anoUier  with  his  own 
consent,  there  could  be  no  mancipatto  when  a  per- 
son ctmsented  to  put  bimi^>lf  into  a  i»en'ile  relation 
to  another  ;  for  it  Is  here  assumed  that  a  nexum 
was  voluntary.  But  this  is  not  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion. It  is  easy  to  see  that  manrlpatio  m  the 
case  of  adoption,  where  the  son  was  in  the  power 
of  the  father,  was  a  sufficient  form,  considering  thai 
the  person  adopted  was  only  a  fihusfamilias ;  and 
that  adrogation,  which  was  of  a  person  who  was 
siti  juris,  was  a  very  diflerent  matter,  and  required 
other  forms  to  be  observed,  because  the  person  ad- 
rogated  was  nut  a  filiusfamili&s.  {Vid.  Adoptiom.) 
A  nexum  efTeeted  no  change  of  famdia,  like  an 
adoption  or  adrogation ;  and,  while  its  object  was 
dilTerent  from  that  of  both  of  those  ceremonies,  it  is 
quite  consistent  for  its  form  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  form  of  the  one,  and  different  from  the  form 
of  the  other. 

The  mode  in  which  Gotthng'  explains  this  mat- 
ter of  the  nexurn  is  as  follows  ;  "A  free  citizen  can 
come  into  a  manclpii  causa  when  he  cannot  pay  a 
loan  (iTs  (onfegxnm)  out  of  his  own  means.  What 
iri  such  ca.se  he  has  to  give  security  for,  that  to 
which  he  has  bound  hirasr  if,  is  called  nexum  (name- 
ly, K%) ;  hence  the  phrases  ncxi  datio,  ncxi  libera- 
tio.  The  person  who  does  snch  an  act  is  called 
nexum  (from  nexus  ncxAs)  inicna^  ncxam  /tuiens; 
but  after  he  has  received  the  loan  in  the  above  sol- 
emn manner,  he  ia  nexu  obhgatus,  ncxu  vinclua: 
as  soon  as  he  has  foiled  tu  fuUU  bis  ubligutiun,  and. 
in  consequence  of  such  failure,  baa  been  addicted 
{addUiua),  and  given  in  mancipium  by  the  magis 
trate,  he  is  called  nexus  (adjective),  qui  so  nexum 
dedit :"  a  more  confused  account  of  the  thing,  or 
one  more  remote  from  legal  precision,  cannot  be 
imagined. 

The  lex  Pwtilia  <n  C.  32fi)  alleviated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nexi.  So  far  as  we  can  understand  its 
provisions,  it  set  all  Ihe  nexi  free,  or  made  fbem 
soluti,'  and  it  enacted  that,  for  the  future,  there 
should  be  no  nexum  [cantnmquc  in  posterum  ne  net* 
lerentur),  and  that  no  debtor  should,  for  the  future, 
be  put  in  chains.  Addictlo,  however,  stdl  contin- 
ued in  force  after  the  lex  Pcetilia,  as  we  see  in  sev- 
eral instances."  It  appears  from  the  leaf  Oalli» 
Cisalpinre,*  that  in  the  case  of  other  actions  there 
was  OEity  a  posseasiu  bonorum,  but  in  the  case  of 
pecunia  certa  credita  Ihere  was  personal  execution. 
The  enactment  of  the  lex  Juha,  which  introduced 
the  bonorum  cessio,  nnd  gradual  changes  in  society, 
must  have  diuiinishcd  the  frequency  of  the  addictio. 

{Vni.    BoSORUM    CkSS'IO.) 

Neither  the  addictus  nor  the  ncxos  was  a  slave, 
and  his  ingenuitas  was  only  in  suspense.  As  to  the 
nexum,  it  must  have  been  necessary  that  the  effect 
of  the  legal  act  by  whicti  the  ingenuus  was  made  a 
nexus  should  f>c  done  away  with  hy  another  legal 
act  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  ilie  nexi  libpraiio  which 
was  d^ne  per  bps  ct  lihram.  It  also  api/tars,  from 
a  passage  m  Livy,'  that  a  certain  person,  who  was 
judicatuB  pecunlie,  and  is  not  described  as  nexus, 
was  released  from  his  obligation  per  tes  ct  libram. 
In  the  time  of  Gaius,  an  imaginary  form  uf  payment 
per  AS  et  libram  was  retained  in  cases  where  th« 
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ottigation  was  contracted  either  peries  et  libram,  or 
was  due  ex  judicati  causa.*  There  seems,  indeed, 
no  reason  why  Ihia  ceremony  should  have  been 
used  in  the  case  uf  an  addictus  who  wished  to  be 
restored  to  his  former  state,  for  the  addictio  was  by 
implication  only  to  have  an  effect  till  ilie  debt  was 
paid  It  might  be  contended  that  such  was  the  ef- 
fect of  iho  ncxum  also;  but  wcumsi  dial inguish be- 
tween the  effect  of  a  sentence  of  the  praetor  and  a 
solemn  act  like  that  of  the  ncxum,  which  was  in 
form  a  iransfcr  of  ownership.  The  addictus  was 
protected  against  iniuna  from  his  master,*  and  it  is 
said  that  he  retained  bis  name  and  tribe ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how  he  retained 
his  tribe,  since  be  bad  sustained  infamia.  Upon 
the  discharge  of  his  obligations,  the  addictus,  it 
seems,  returned  to  his  former  status. 

It  was  Nicbuhr's  opinion  that  the  nexum,  when 
it  became  a  form  of  giving  security,  had  not  its 
complete  effect  until  the  debtor  was  unabte  to  pay, 
and  was  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  debtor- 
tlare  by  the  addictio.  An  answer  to  this  is  con- 
tained in  a  passage  already  quoted.  If  it  required 
an  addictio  to  make  a  person  nexus,  what  was  the 
use  of  a  nexum  when  a  man  might  become  addic- 
tus, even  when  there  was  no  nexum  1  The  only 
intelligible  solution  of  all  these  dlfTicuIties  is,  that  a 
nexum  had  an  immetliate  effect. 

It  seems  to  be  a  legal  consequence  of  a  ncxum 
and  an  addictio,  that  the  cliildron,  if  they  were  in 
the  power  of  the  parent,  must  follow  bis  condition, 
as  in  the  case  of  adrogation, 

In  the  case  meiilioned  in  Livy,*  where  the  son  is 
said  lu  have  been  nexua  for  his  father's  debt  (cum 
Mc  nexvm  drdisact),  it  may  be  that  the  father  bound 
his  son  only,  ivhich  ho  could  certainly  do  just  in  the 
same  way  as  he  could  mancipate  him.  If  the  son 
was  not  in  his  father's  power,  he  could  sliJl  bind 
himself  on  behalf  of  his  father.  The  expression  in 
I-ivy  docs  not  enable  us  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  possible  cases  was  the  real  case,  but  it  seeins 
probable  Uiat  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  fa- 
tiier. 

The  meaning  of  the  provision  in  the  Twelve  Ta- 
blet, as  cited  by  Oellius,  as  to  cutliiig  Oiu  debtor  in 
iHeoes,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  disrussion.  Tay- 
lor, in  bis  essay  {Comment,  ad  L.  Dcccmviralfm  do 
Inofe  Dfbitore  in  partis  duMccando},  attempts  to  prove 
Uial  Geliius  misundvratood  the  old  law,  and  that  the 
words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  "partis  sccanto :  si 
plus  mimisTC  secuerint  ss  fraudts  esto"  mean  that 
the  several  creditors  are  entitled  to  have  the  "par- 
tis," that  is.  the  *'  opcroc"  of  the  addictus,  divided  or 
distribute  among  them  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  explain 
the  rest  of  the  law  in  these  tentis  :  "  Comiminis  sit 
serrus  eorum^  qui  quidem  adfuennt ;  et  sine  frande 
tsto,  si  ceteri  lolies  procitati  suas  tjuoque  partis  in 
dtbuore  non  nndicavcrini."  But  the  arguments  of 
[Taylor  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.     The  conjec- 
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that  time,  if  the  creditors  coold  not  ign 
themselves,  there  was  no  pocaible  modM 
their  conflicting  claims  than  that  vbidti 
the  Dect^mviri  gave  them,  and  which  lli 
adopt  if  they  chose.  Such  a  law  couU  i 
carried  into  effect  in  any  eountryf  as  the  Ic 
must  have  well  known,  and  thus,  while  i 
fully  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  crvdiloi% 
tice  it  may  have  turned  out  really  favoanM 
debtor.  {Vtd.  the  remarks  of  Geliius  onl 
of  the  law.>}  But  the  solution  of  the  iM 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  fact  of  M 
ence,  which  is  in  no  way  lu  be  queelioiid! 
we  cannot  explain  il. 

The  various  authorities  oo  Ibe  sol^BBl 
nexum  and  addictio  are  referred  to  by  Ri 
Rom.  Privatrecht.  p.  313,  &c.  The  writer 
article  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  leeifif 
say  of  Savtgny.  Uehtr  das  aliromiscU  &M 
Berlin,  1834,  and  is  only  gent^rally  acqiuinlj 
it  frora  other  works.  The  whole  subject  di 
curtihered  wiili  diiliculty,  as  wiU  aiiipearfroi 
erence  to  the  various  writers  on  this  Bobjedl 
note  of  Waller*  appears  to  contain  the  Ci 
meiit  as  In  the  difference  between  the  dn 
nexum  and  a  res  judicata :  but  he  rejects  tbt 
of  a  man  selling  or  pledging  himseUr 

NIMBUS  VI'TREUS.     ( Vid.  Nn  ) 

*MTRUM  (vtTpnv).  "It  is  ficarcdjiw 
to  remark,"  says  Adams,  "  that  Utc  Luu 
and  »he  Greek  virpav  was  a  very  difl*»«itdl 
from  the  modern  nitrate  of  potass  ;  faol  Itii 
easy  to  delermine  its  real  nature.  Geoflraj, 
looked  upon  it  jis  having  been  of  theaamen 
the  salt  of  tartar  or  potash  ;  but  it  is  nn 
probable  that  ti  was  a  native  composition  i 
It  appears  from  Martial  and  Serapion  tbi 
nearly  allied  to  common  salt,  which  vre  kiu 
3  compound  of  soda.  Krom  the  ctremuBiai 
dentally  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  that  aa  i 
ccncc  was  produced  hy  pouring  vinegaripi 
may  also  dclermitie,  with  aoiiie  confidesM 
was  a  earb{inate.  It  seems  probable,  then 
was  a  carbonate  of  soda,  This  is  also  tbi 
of  Coray,  no  mean  authority  on  such  a  mat 
Kidd,  however,  maintains  that,  though  it 
nuiTon  and  nitrum  are  commonly  applicabi 
native  carbonate  of  soda,  tbcy  were  somd 
plied  likewise  to  saltpetre  and  sal  ammon 
thinks  that  Pjiny,  in  the  following  sent* 
plies  it  to  tlie  latter  :  '  Caice  tuprrsum  redd 
rehetiuntcm'  The  vir^v  is  celled  x^-*^"^ 
Plato,  from  Chalistra.  a  tike  in  Macedonia 

NIX  {x}>^v\  Snow,  was  naed  by  the  Gn 
Romans  in  various  ways  as  an  accompai) 
their  meals  in  warm  ^aa^her  The  gre«t| 
of  the  practice  is  show::  by  Athenieua.*  TI 
water  cooled  by  the  admixture  of  snow 
when  the  wine  was  mixed  inlheTaa«(nU: 
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Homan  citizen,  besides  belonging  to  a 
also  a  member  of  a  familia  coniaiited  in 
id.  as  <i  tnf^mbor  of  such  a  famiija,  he  had 
tiavea  thinl  naineurou^omen.  Suchcog- 
t-c»re  deriTed  by  the  Homans  from  a  varie- 
ntal  or  budtly  pi^culiurides,  or  from  some 
lie  event  in  tlic  life  oMhe  person  who  was 
•-ci  as  the  founder  of  the  famiha.  Sach  cog- 
Aspcr,  Imperiosus,  Mr^us,  Maxiinus, 
|«ft,  Sniiiis,  Capito,  Cato,  Naso,  Labco,  Cs- 
cr^ro,  Seipio,  Sulla,  Tortjuatus,  &.c.  These 
«rerre  in  most  cases  hereilitarj*,  and  descend- 
■Vte  latent  members  of  a  f;imiha  ;  in  some 
t%Gy  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  person  to 
llx«y  were  given  for  special  reasons.  Many 
l»  had  a  second  co^otnen  {cognomen  tecun- 
ff  ag-rtcmen),  which  was  given  to  tbem  as  an 
tftFy  distinction,  and  in  commemoration  of 
»  n:*«morab!e  deed  or  event  of  iheir  life,  e.  ff.^ 
BBAUs,  Asiatjcim,  HispaUus,  Crutensis,  Macedo- 
bS.  ^umantianus,  Ac.  Such  agnomina  were 
(lettfnes  given  by  one  general  to  another,  some- 
BC9  ^y  the  anny  and  confirmed  by  the  chief  gen- 
b1.  »"metimc3  by  the  people  in  the  comiiia,  and 
jmrtin^es  they  were  asmimed  by  the  person  him- 
dC  sa  >n  the  case  of  L.  Came]  ius  Scipio  Asiattcus. 
iBnelimcs,  also,  a  person  adopted  a  second  cogno- 

K which  was  derived  from  the  name  of  his  mother. 
I  Porcius  Cato  Salonianus  or  Saloninus,  who 
the  son  of  M.  Cato  Ccnsorius  and  of  Snionia.' 
*Thc  regular  order  in  which  these  names  foUow- 
I  nnp  ariothpf  was  this  :  I.  prtcnomen  ;  2.  nomen 
'  '  1 :  3.  cognomen  primiim ;  4.  cognomen 
'ir  agnomen.  Someiimes  the  name  of 
^^•M"  10  which  a  person  belonged  was  added  to 
line,  ill  the  ablative  case,  as  Q.  Verres  Ro- 
C  Claudius  Palatina,'  Spr.  Rulpicins  Lemo. 
No  iMie  was  jdlowed  lo  assume  a  nomen 
;iam  or  a  cognomen  which  did  not  belong  to 
id  be  who  did  bo  was  guilty  of  falsum.* 
inst  have  been  m  comparatively  few  cases 
jons  had  a  fourth  name  or  agnomen  ;  but  the 
vthers  were,  at  least  at  a  late  period,  when 
Bbcian  aristocracy  had  Income  established, 
fght  mdispensable  la  any  one  who  claimed  to 
lAg  10  an  ancient  family  •     In  the  intercourse  of 

Pon  We,  however,  and  especially  among  friends 
Sativea,  it  was  customary  to  address  one  an- 
only  by  the  prarnomen  or  cognomen,  as  may 
icen  in  the  letters  of  Cicero  It  was  but  very 
om  that  persons  were  addressed  by  their  nnnien 
tilicium.  'Hie  most  common  mode  of  slating 
name  ot  a  person,  in  cases  where  legal  accuracy 
i  not  the  object,  was  Ihal  of  mentioning  the 
nomen  and  cognomen,  with  the  omtKsinn  of  the 
len  genliliciuni,  which  was  easily  understood. 
IB  Caius  Julius  Ctcsar  would,  during  the  better 

Kf  the  Kepublic  and  in  familiar  address,  he 
Cuius,  otherwise  Caius  Caesar,  or  even  Caius 
but  never  Julius  Caeaar.  which  was  only 
e  dunng  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  and 
cr  the  Empire,  as  in  Albiiis  Tibullus,  Cornelius 
)09,  Menenius  Agrippa,  Sec.  A  very  common 
le  of  stating  the  name  of  a  perstm  during  these 
er  times  was  that  of  merely  mentioning  the  cog- 
len,  provided  the  jM-'rson  i>earmg  it  was  sufli- 
Uly  known  oi  notorious,  as  we  speak  of  Milton 
)bnson,  without  adding  any  other  disLiuctiuii, 
therp  are  many  persona  bearing  the  same 
The  most  eoiiiinon  of  these  cases  among 
>mans  are  Verres.  C'arbo,  Cato.  Cmpio,  Cicero, 
Sulla,  <5cc-  In  the  tune  uf  Augustus  and 
il  became  very  common  to  invert  the  an- 


cient order  of  nomen  and  cognomen,  and  to  tay,  t, 
g..  Drusus  Claudius,  or  Silvanus  Plautiua.  instead 
uf  Claudius  Drusus  and  Plaittius  Silvanus^ 

Human  women  had  hkewiae  sometimes  a  cogno- 
men,  althout^h  instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It  wai 
(sometimes,  like  that  of  men.  derived  from  personal 
peculiarities,  such  as  Uufa  and  Pusilla  ,"  sometimes 
from  the  nomen  gentiliciura  of  their  husbands,  as 
Junia  Claudilla,  Enuia  Na»via,'  Liviu  Occllina,*  and 
sometimes  from  the  cognomen  of  tbeir  husbands,  ai 
Ca-'cilia  Melella. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  and  the 
early  period  of  the  Ein|iire.  when  the  Roman  fran- 
chtso  was  given  to  whole  countries  and  provinces, 
the  persons  who  thus  ncqnireti  the  eivitas  frequent- 
ly a(Japted  the  praenomen  and  nomen  of  the  person 
through  whose  interest  they  had  oblamed  the  dis- 
tinction, or  of  the  emperor  himself.  After  the  time 
ofCaracaIla(A  D.  212),  when  all  the  free  inhahiiants 
of  the  Empire  bad  obtained  the  Roman  franchise, 
and  when  thegentilicinn  relations  which  had  already 
gradually  fallen  into  oblivion  were  totally  forgotten, 
any  person  might  adopt  what  name  he  i^leased. 
either  ancient  or  ncwiy  invented,  and  even  change 
his  name  if  he  did  not  like  it  ;•  and  henceforth  the 
ancient  Roman  names  disappear  from  the  history 
of  the  Empire  wiih  incredible  rapidity. 

If  a  person,  by  adoption,  passed  from  one  gens 
into  another,  he  assumed  the  prpnomen,  nomen, 
and  cognomen  of  his  adoptive  father,  and  added  to 
these  the  name  of  his  former  gens,  with  the  tcrroi- 
natinn  anus.  Thus  0.  Oetavius,  after  being  adopted 
by  his  uncle  C.  Julius  Cesar,  was  called  C.  Julius 
Cfipsar  Octavianus,  and  the  son  of  L.  iEmUius 
Paiillus,  when  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  was 
called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ^f^milianus.  {Vid.  Avor- 
TioN,  Roman.)  There  were,  however,  two  gen- 
tes,  viz..  the  gens  Antonia  and  the  gens  Plaminia. 
which,  in  case  of  any  of  their  genli!es  being  adopt* 
ed  into  another  gens,  took  the  termination  inuf 
instead  of  anu-n,  as  Antoninus  and  Fiamtnmiis,  in- 
atendof  Anlonianus  and  Flaminianus.  Sometimes. 
also,  the  rugnnmen  of  the  former  family  was  re- 
tained, and  added,  without  any  alteration,  to  the 
name  of  the  adoptive  father,  na  in  the  case  of  Q. 
Serviliiis  Ctcpit*  Brutus."  This  was  only  done  m 
case  the  cognomen  was  of  great  celebrity ;  and  it 
sometimes  underwent  a  change  in  the  lerminalion. 
Thus  Claudius  Marcellua,  when  adopted  by  Corne- 
lius Lenluhis,  was  called  Cornelius  Ixentnlu.*!  Mar- 
cellinuB.'  If  one  man  adopted  two  brothers,  the 
adoptive  father  might  choose  any  prwnomen  at  his 
(liserctiun,  in  order  lo  distinguish  his  adoptive  sons 
from  each  other,  Thus,  when  Augustus  adopted 
the  two  sons  of  Agrlnpa,  lie  gave  to  the  one  the 
pfEnomen  Caius,  anrl  »n  the  other  the  praenomen 
Lucius.'  During  ihn  rarly  period  of  the  Empire,  it 
appears  lo  have  somniimos  occurred  that  a  person, 
when  adopted  inlr  ntiniher  gens,  added  hia  own 
nomen  genlilidurn,  wiihuiil  any  alterallon,  to  that 
of  his  adoptive  fatiier.  as  in  the  cases  of  C.  Plinius 
Ca'cilius  Secundua  and  L.  ^lius  Aurelius  Commo- 
dus.'  Besidrs  this,  many  other  irregulanttts  oc- 
curred in  cases  of  adoption  during  the  period  of  the 
Empire,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to 
enumerate  them  here. 

Slaves  had  only  one  name,  and  usually  retained 
that  which  they  had  borne  before  they  came  into 
slavery.  If  a  slave  was  restored  to  freedom,  he  re- 
ceived the  prwnomen  and  nomen  gentilicium  of  his 
former  master,  and  to  these  was  added  the  name 
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which  he  had  had  .is  a  slave.  He  became  thus,  in 
some  measure,  the  gcntilis  of  his  former  master,  in 
na  fur  as  he  liad  the  same  nomeo  gcnlilicuim,  but 
he  had  none  of  the  other  claims  which  a  freebom 
genitlia  had.^  Instances  of  such  freedmen  are  Ti- 
tus Ampius  Menander.  a  frcedman  of  T.  Ampius 
Balbus  -,"  L.  Comeliii»  ChryBogonus,  a  freedman  of 
L.  Cumeliua  Sulla  ;'  M.  1'ullius  Laurca  and  hi.  Tul- 
lius  Tiro,  freedmen  of  M.  TiiUiua  Cjcero  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  emancipator  sometimes  avoided 

Sving  to  hia  freedmari  hia  nomcn  gcntilieium,  for 
ion  Casaiue*  mentions  a  frcedman  of  J.  Cssar 
whose  nomen  gentihcmm  is  Licinius.  If  the  state 
eroanciputcd  a  »ervus  publicus,  and  gave  him  the 
franchise  at  the  »ame  tune,  any  prffinoincn  and  no- 
men  were  given  to  him,  or  he  took  these  names 
from  the  magistrate  who  performed  the  act  of 
emancipation  in  the  name  u{  the  btale,  and  then 
received  a  cognomen  denved  from  the  nauke  of  tlie 
city,  as  Romanus  or  Homanensis.' 

NOMISMATOS  AlA*eOPAS  rPA*H  {vofitafia- 
roc  ^io^opuf  7pa^i7)  ia  the  name  of  the  public 
action  which  might,  at  Athens,  be  brought  aj|;Hin»t 
any  one  who  coined  money  either  too  light  in  weight 
or  not  consisting  of  the  pure  metal  prescribed  by  tlie 
law.  The  lawful  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  per- 
son in  case  he  was  convicted  wua  deaih,'  What 
action  might  be  brniif^ht  against  tliose  who  coined 
money  without  the  sancliun  uf  the  Itepublje,  and 
how  such  persons  were  punished,  is  not  known' 

NOMOPHYL'ACES  (No/io^i'Aa««f).  This  name 
denotes  certain  magistrates  or  official  persons  of 
high  authority,  who  exercised  a  control  over  other 
magistrates,  and,  mdeed,  over  the  whole  hody  of 
the  people,  it  being  their  duty  lo  see  that  the  laws 
were  duly  administered  and  obeyed.  Mention  is 
made  of  such  officers  at  Sparta  and  elaewlicre, 
and  some  of  the  Oreek  philosophers  who  wrote  on 
'egislation  appear  to  have  thought  that  such  a  ht>i]y 
of  men  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  social 
community.*  No  such  body  existed  at  Alhrna,  for 
ihey  must  have  had  a  power  ttto  great  for  tlie  ex- 
istence of  a  dpmocrncy.  The  senate  of  500,  or  ihe 
atcopagitic  council,  pnrfomiedi  in  some  measure 
the  office  of  law- guardians ;'  but  the  only  persons 
designated  ty  lliis  name  appear  to  have  been  infe- 
rior functionaries  (a  snrt  of  police),  whose  business 
It  was  to  prevent  irregularities  and  disturbances  in 
tno  public  assemblies.  Kven  their  exisl<Mice  hias 
been  doubted  by  mode^  writers  :  some  ihiiifc  they 
have  been  confounded  with  the  ■9tafiodeTat.  An- 
other hyjwthesia  is,  that  the  office  was  never  intro- 
duced until  the  Lime  uf  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who, 
when  ho  was  invested  with  the  anihoriiy  of  lawgiver 
by  Cassander,  gave  to  the  Eleven  the  additional 
duty  of  watching  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  ma- 
listrates,  with  a  view  lo  introduce  a  more  aristo- 
cratical  government  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  o^ce  of  vo/io^L-Aoxtrf  Is 
only  mentioned  by  grammarians,  and  they  refer  to 
Dinarehus,  who  was  Uie  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Demetrius  " 

NOMOS  (ro^f>c).  This  word  comprehends  the 
notion  not  only  of  catabliabed  or  blaiute  taw,  but 
likewise  of  all  customs  and  opinions  to  n'hii^  long 
prescription  or  natural  feeling  gives  the  force  of 
law  ;  as  EuripHes'*  expresses  it,  to  hv  ^fivvu  fuiii(>t^ 
vofufiov  uH  piou  T€  Trepuvof.    In  the  heroic  ages, 

I.  (Cie.,Top., «:)— S.  (Cic.  Ed  Fmm..  jui.,  70.)— S.  {Cic^Pro 
Home.  Am.,  «,  Ac.)— 4.  (liv.,  JI.)— 5.  (Vairo,  D«  Ling.  Lfct.,  tU., 
ti.  IM,  Ac.,  Brpoat.— Lit.,  tr.,  Al.)— <{,  (I>emMt)i.,  c.  Lejit.,  p. 
WB.— Id,,  c  Timocr.,  p.  7S3,  Ac)— 7.  ( Virf,  Pctittu,  ttg.  MX., 

tM0.>---8.  (SehOmonn,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.   ISO.— Ptsto, 
rf..  tIt  p.  K».— XoiL,  tEeon..  ix.,  M.)-=9.  (Anst..  Pnl..  ti  , 
^,  Mb  Sb.- Aodoc.,  Do  Mr>l.,  11.)— 10.  (ViV.  Schnri<lvr'H  a'Ati 
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before  the  period  of  aulbenlk  history  b»<t 
find  in  the  Homeric  and  other  poems  trsn 
general  behuf  amone  the  Greeks  that  gov< 
ought  lo  he  controlled  by  law  As  evem' 
preme  God  was  supposed  to  be  subject  u> 
power,  Kate  or  'Xvayn^f  su  the  ^orpt^ 
was  bound  to  govern  according  to  the 
lice,  AUif,  yofto^f  two/ifi?.*  OoTeTDmeat 
monarchical  and  hereditary,  was  nevertt 
ited,  in-i  p^Toi^  yipaat.*  The  tnonarchs 
ropcf  ^di  fUdovref,  bound  lo  consult  for  the 
their  people,  and  to  listen  to  the  advice 
counsellors,  or  the  chief  men  of  the  sUte  i-> 
uvoKTi^,  6cc\  and  aUo  to  administer  jt 

These  notions  uf  law  and  justice  were  ■ 
rily  vague.     The  regal  power,  though  lonxiJ 
practice,  appears  to  have  be«n  ahsololc 
and,  as  such,  was  easily  liable  to  be 
find  complaints  of  the  abuse  of  power  ia 
and  Wai'hsmuth'  remarks  that  the  Odi 
tains  indications  of  a  struggle  uf  the  m 
the  sovereign.    That  many  beneficial 
were  made  by  the  kings  to  their  people 
age  of  authentic  history,  is  not  tmpr 
changes  introduced  by  Thej»eu3  may  be 
in  this  light.     But  the  first  great  step 
eslahEishmcnt  of  conBtiiuiioMl  iate  appears 
been  taken  by  tlie  Athenians,  when  they 
the  power  v(  the  Medontide,  and  rendered.] 
menl  nsponsibk,  ri^v  fiaaiXtUv  fitrc^T^aw 
vnevdvi-ov.* 

The  transition  from  customary  or  tradi 
law  to  fixed  civd  ordinances  must  bav'      ' 
gradually.    When  people  eame  to  i; 
(crvrvwiCoTo),  and  form  compact  socn  :.  -,  ...- 
gan  to  feel  the  necessity  of  haTing  permaornt 
to  delino  and  secure  their  civil  rights.     The 
soon  sprang  up  that  society  was  formed  Ibr 
good  or  all  classes.    The  expressiuu  to  jtoivns 
mcrly  apphnd  to  naUoi.%!  leagues  and  confedc 
came  to  denote  a  unit^O  inidy  of  citizens,  &a<l 
laws  were  claimed  for  i^li      From  this  body,' 
were  excluded  all  such  p^<^7son5  as  came  under 
definition  of  rcpioiKoi,  provincials,'  or  serfe,  like 
Helots,  and  ull  slaves  of  every  kind.    It 
the  townsman  {^oXirq^)  and  the  freeman  wfao  i 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.     The 
[arifitiTOi  fitravaori}^),  though,  if  he  becftote  a 
dent  (^troifcof),  he  was,  upon  certain 
admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  was 
placnl  on  the  same  footing  as  the  native. 

Before  any  written  codes  appeared,  taw 
pronuilgaleil  by  Ihe  poets  or  wise  men,  who 
the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  d< 
their  moral  and  [xditiral  lessons  in  vcne. 
was  the  i»'}T{ia  (declared  law)  of  Sparta  and^ 
tum.  The  laws  of  Charoodas  were  song 
it  Aihens.*  The  iiilluen^e  exercised  hy 
arose  in  a  great  me&su.-e  from  the  belief  that 
were  divinely  inspired,  a  nower  which  was 
to  mast  of  the  iocicsit  I-i-v. makers.  Thus 
of  Minos  were  said  lo  ^e  J  revelation  from 
Lycurgus  was  the  cooCiIuM  of  the 
Zalcucua  of  Pallas."  Some  have  supposed 
use  of  vo/Mf,  in  the  sense  of  /urr,  was  deri' 
the  circumstance  of  laws  having  first  been  m' 
as  the  same  word  denotes  mauure  or  UHt. 
this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that 
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larmony  are  necessary  not  only  to  mnalo 
try.  but  to  ibc  adjusiiiipni  of  the  various  ro- 
of civil  society ;  and  both  meanings  may  well 
■^F"(-d  from  i'tfiFH'  {dtstrtimtTe  suum  cutifuc]. 
:  i  vilizalinn  advanced,  laws  were  reduced  lo 
^^  in  the  shape  either  of  regular  codes  or  dis- 
r"«linariee9,  and  aftrrwartl  publicly  exhibilpd, 
^^d  on  tablets,  or  hewn  on  columns. '    Tlie 
ttcn  laws  we  hear  of  are  those  of  Zaleucus." 
at  Athens  were  those  of  Draco,  called 
and  by  that  name  distinpushed  from  the 
Solon.'    From  ihe  origin  of  this  word,  one 
mipposo  that  it  signified  ordained  or  stat* 
,  reSei^  v6fio^ :  but  it  is  frp*]uenlly  used  like 
t  the  sense  of  natural  right  or  social  usage.* 
:  inferior  archona  were  called  ^eofioderat, 
a  great  variety  of  causes  fell  under  their 
^Tice,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  written  code, 
Jio  declare  and  interpret  the  laws  may  be 
_      said  to  make  them.* 
"^«t     laws  of  Lycurgua  were  not  written.    He 
l>»xi€5€l  that  ihoy  should  never  be  inscribed  on 
f    oOier  tablet  than  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
p*-*         Those  of  Solon  were  mscribed  on  wooden 
pi^X-9,  arranged  in  pyramidal  blocks  turning  on  an 
-'>®-    ^'nlJed  d;oiTf  and  nrpfifif.'    They  wore  first 
I  the  Acropolis,  but  afterward  brought  down 
1  'rjianeum."    Archives  were  established  (ur 
"irtdy  of  Athenian  laws  in  the  temple  nf  the 
:  of  the  gods  (tv  ry  /^ijrpu^),  with  a  public 
(dij/ioctoi)  to  lake  care  of  them.'    Others 
up  in  various  publie  places,  so  that  any 
ight  have  access  to  thern,  to  read  or  take 
For  instance,  laws  which  concerned  the 
ion  of  the  archon  were  hung  up  in  his  of- 
[  those  which  concerned  the  senate  {i3ov?.evTiJtoi 
l)m  their  council- room,  and  soon."    After  the 
lion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  the  archonship  of 
a  decree  was  passed  by  the  assembly  lo 
U\e  ancient  laws,  and  appoint  a  committee 
them,  and  propose  any  alterations  or  ad- 
;that  might  seem  necessary.    The  new  and 
wure  all  to  be  written  out  in  the  enlarged 
alpltabet,  which  had  not  come  mto  use  in 
e ;  and  the  whole  code,  thus  revised,  was 
on  the  walls  of  the  portico  (etf  '^  ''^o- 
iV'sv).     At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted 
no  magistrate  should  be  allowed  to  use  an  un- 
ntten  law  {aypd^  Ae  vofUft  ru^  '*/>l"f  (^  XP^^'^^ 
U  rrrpi  hbiv^ 

Arr*nrTlm;  to  ihc-sc  statutes  of  Solon,  and  those 

-ubsequcnlly  enacted  at  various  times^ 

IPS  and  the  judges  nt  Alliens  were 

<)>4minister  the  law,  executive  and  judi* 

le  hehaatic  hody,  acting  in  their  capacity 

or  jurors  (as  to  their  legislative,  sec  No- 

E«)f   were  sworn    jrepi  ftiv  uv    vAftot  thi, 

Tuitf  vofwvc  tjiTfi^! dadat^  rrepi  6i  uv  ^7  eloi,  j-vti- 

j  dinmnrarrj."    In  all  causes,  whether  civil  or 

il,  the  parties  procured  copies  or  extracts  of 

laws  as  were  iiiatenal  to  the  questions  to  be 

,  and  brought  them  before  the  iiyrftiiv  AiKaarij- 

at  the  uvuKptftir,  by  whom  they  were  consigned 

I  /;^("vof,  and  produce*!  at  the  trial,  to  be  read 

\dmatrrai  by  the  ypa^iiarrC'z.     If  nny  man  pro- 

bcfore  the  judges  a  fictitious  law  {ovk  Ivra 

be  was  punishable  with  death." 
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the  Jtffaffrot  (chosen  as  cxplamed  tmder  IH 
kastvs)  periormed  the  functions  ai  both  judge 
and  jur>',  11  is  evident  that  the  important  question, 
how  the  laws  of  Athens  worked,  de|K'iidfi  on  lh« 
disL'relion  which  in  jiractire  they  exercised  in  th« 
interpretaiioarf>f  the  written  law.  Th:a  is  only  to 
be  discovered  by  a  careful  pcnisal  of  the  Atttc  ora- 
tors, and  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussed 
here.  Much  light  is  t)irr>wn  on  the  subject  by 
Aristotle,'  who,  in  treating  of  judicial  matters,  ol 
j  ways  has  in  view  the  practice  ol  the  Athenian 
courts.  He  reckons  the  vofiot  among  the  ur/^voi 
r/ffr«j-,  and  advises  the  orator,  when  llie  law  of  the 
country  is  against  lura  (Mv  huvrto^  ^  6  ■)  eyf/of/fterof 
ry  jTpuyfiart).  lo  appeal  to  the  universal  law  of  jus- 
tice or  equity  (ry  ffony  vofUfj  nai  Toi^  fmfiK^atv,  uf 
AiKatoripoii).  For  (says  he)  if  the  written  law  is 
contrary  to  justice,  it  is  not  a  law,  ov  ptp  iroiri  ro 
ipyvv  Tov  vofioo.  From  this  it  may  be  seen,  thai 
the  notions  entertained  hy  the  Athenians  of  the 
discretion  to  be  exercised  by  a  judge  were  some- 
what diiTerent  from  oar  own.  There  existed  at 
Athens  no  class  of  persons  corresponding  to  our 
cutmsel  or  attorneys,  whose  bu&mess  or  profession 
it  was  to  expound  the  laws.  The  office  of  the  if- 
)jji?r<i(  related  only  to  rehgious  observances.  (  VUi. 
Ex£o£TAi.)  According  to  the  principle  of  the  con- 
stuution,  every  citizen  was  bound  lu  watch  over 
the  preservation  of  the  Iaws»  and  to  iiiforin  against 
aud  prosecute  any  persons  who  transgressed  them. 
The  ptiople,  cithrr  on  the  bench  or  in  the  assembly, 
were  Ike  ulluuate  judges.' 

As  to  the  difli;rcnci)  between  vofto^  and  ^J-i^^io/rt, 
and  as  to  the  uuinner  in  which  laws  were  enacted 
or  repealed,  see  Nomotiietes. 

NOMOTH'ETES(ro^oOtn7f),  legislator,  is  a  word 
which  may  he  apphed  to  any  person  whn  cause* 
laiVB  to  be  enacted.  Thus  Pericles  ami  Themis 
t(K;les  arc  called  vofiodirai,  movers  or  pit'iK'scrs  ol 
lawa.*  It  is.  however,  more  commonly  given  to 
those  eiiunenl  nun  whose  laws  have  he>  n  culcbra- 
ted  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  or  for  Ihe  impoitant 
inllaenL:e  which  they  exercised  over  the  destiniea 
of  their  country.  Such  were  Minos  of  Crete,  Dra- 
CO  at  Alliens,  Zaleucus  at  Locri,  and  Cbarondar. 
whose  laws  were  ilistuiguishcd  for  their  utipiCeia,  and 
wure  received  at  Khegiuin,  Catana,  and  other  Chal 
cidian  states.*  Many  other  men  have  I>een  hon 
oured  with  this  title,  cither  for  havmg  unproved 
the  laws  of  llieir  countrjmcu,  or  as  liaviug,  by  theu 
WT]tiag8»  their  counsel,  and  their  good  example, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  suund  uioral  discipline 
among  them.  These  were  the  sages  or  wise  men, 
called  by  Diogeues  Laerlius'  avuroi  raff  xal  X'Ofio- 
OertKiii.  Pitlaeus  of  Ix^hos,  Phidon  of  Argna,  Tha 
les  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene.  Chilon.  who  im- 
proved the  laws  of  Lycurgtis,  and  Pythagoras,  maj 
be  reckoned  in  this  class.*  fiut  the  name  ofvafto- 
diTtic  is  given  kot'  i^oxvv  to  Sulon  and  Lycurgusj 
for  they  not  only  introduced  codes  of  laws,  bui 
were  founders  of  ronstttutitms  ^1:0^.171101),  which, 
though  from  lime  to  time  modified  and  altered,  and 
sometimes  even  sus|>eiidud,  remained  more  or  less 
in  force  so  lung  as  Athens  and  Sparta  existed  as 
republics.'  So  high  was  llio  esteeui  in  which  Solou 
was  held  by  the  .-Mhenians,  aa  the  founder  of  their 
social  poltiy,  tttat,  although  many  important  ro- 
fonns  were  clFccted  at  various  periods,  he  still  con- 
tinned  to  be  regarded  aa  the  iatrgietr  (^6  i-ufiuOirp^^ 
and  the  whole  body  of  laws  passed  under  his  name. 
Waclismuth*  remarks,  that  on  this  account,  when- 
ever a  law  of  Sulon  is  citod,  we  may  suspect  that 
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It  contains  interpolation  On  the  other  hand,  we 
ihould  bear  in  nuiid  tliat  in  all  the  chanf^s  which 
took  place  in  lUc  Athenian  constitution,  the  refonn- 
ers  aimed  at  prpserving  llie  main  principles  of  So- 
lon's policy.  Clisthcni\<i,  who  f alablUhcd  iho  J^/zoi, 
remodelled  ihe  ^v7m,  and  madti  other  changes,  ia 
characterized  by  Aristotle*  as  havid^  for  his  object 
oL'f^oat  TTiv  d^ftotcpariav. 

'liiere  is  this  remarkable  diiTerGneo  between  the 
legifllaiiun  of  Solon  and  that  of  other  Greek  law- 
givers, that  he  did  not  (as  they  did)  endeavoxir  to 
secure  fixity  and  finality  for  his  institutions.  Za- 
leucus  and  Charondas  are  Buid  to  have  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycurgua  for- 
bade young  men  ly  e(;naure  the  laws ;  and  when 
he  went  on  his  la^at  joiimny.  from  which  he  never 
returned  (the  story  says),  he  botuid  his  couuIo'"i^d 
by  an  oath  to  observe  all  his  laws  till  his  return. 
Solon  exacted  a  similar  oath  of  the  Athenians  for 
onjv  ten  years.* 

But  Solon  also  devised  regulations  by  which  the 
hiws  might  nndergo  periodical  revision,  and  be  ( 
amended  as  oceasiou  required.  At  the  tirst  Kt>^ij 
UK^Qoia  in  every  year,  any  person  was  at  liberty 
to  jmint  out  defects  in  the  existing  code  or  propose 
alterations.  If  his  motion  was  deemed  worthy  of 
attention,  the  third  assembly  might  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  legislative  cotnmillee.  called  vo^iodcrai 
This  committee  was  selected  by  lot  from  the  heli- 
astic  body  ;  it  being  the  inleation  of  Solon  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  [mpnlar  assembly  by  means  of  a 
■uperior  hoard  emanating  from  itself,  composed  of 
citizens  of  mature  age,  bound  by  a  stricter  oath, 
and  accustomed  to  ueigli  legal  principles  by  the 
exercise  of  their  judicial  functions.  The  number 
of  the  committee  so  appointed  varied  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The  people  appoint-  f 
ed  five  advocates  (uvyiUKOi)  to  attend  before  tlie 
board  and  maintain  llie  policy  of  the  existing  insti- 
tution. If  the  proposed  measure  met  lire  approval 
of  thecomriiiltee,  it  passed  iiitolaw  lurthwiili.  Ijt.'- 
aidea  this,  the  theaniotheiiB  were  oJlirially  anthor- 
iaed  to  review  the  whole  code,  and  refer  all  statutes 
which  Ihey  considered  unworthy  of  being  retained 
to  the  vofiodirai} 

Hence  appears  the  difference  between  y^ri^tcjia 
and  vofiin;.  The  mere  resolution  of  the  people  in 
assembly  was  a  i'^^iofta,  and  only  remained  in 
force  a  year,  like  a  decree  of  tlie  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  law  that  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  tliu  vofia- 
Birat.  The  democracy  of  Solon  was  therefore  one 
of  that  kind,  in  which  (as  Aristotle  says),  Kvpio^  ijv 
6  vofiOi  ilXA"  ov  TO  ir?JfOo^.*  Priciltgia  roquiretl  to 
ho  passed  by  six  thousand  of  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, giving  their  voles  secretly.  The.  naturaltxalion 
of  a  foreigner  is  an  example  of  a  pntiUgmmy  for 
which  two  votes  of  ditfcrent  assemblies  were  ne- 
cessary.' 

Propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  were 
first  approved  by  the  senate  of  AOO,  and  then  called 
wpoftov'Atvtiara.  The  mover  of  a  law  was  said  <^ei- 
vai  or  yftd'jitiv  vofiov,  the  people  who  passed  it  ifea- 
$fu.  'lo  endict  a  man  fur  proposing  illegal  meas- 
ures was  called  ypdi^sadai  Tiva  Trapavofujv.  As  to 
the  pri/ceedings  in  such  a  case,  see  IIAPANOMQN 

rPA^ii. 

NON^.    iVtd,  Calkndab,  Romam.) 
NORMA  {yvufiuv},  a  square  used  by  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  artificers,  to  make  their  work 
rectaugular.'     It  was  made  by  taking  three  Hat 


wooden  rulers  (rid.  RKoiTt.0  of  equal 
one  of  them  being  two  feet  teu   inches 
others  each  two  feet  long,  and  jotnine  ib« 
or  by  their  extremities  so  aa  to  .'. 
aright-angled  triangle.'     Thiaiii 
a  close  approximation,  must  havt.   .    <  ,.  -i-.m 
cient  for  all  common  purpcsea.     For  the  stJb 
convenience,  the  longest  side,  i.  «.,  the  by 
of  the  triangle,  was  discarded,  and  the 
then  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  is 
among  other  tools  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  SSt 
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square  ol  a  eitill  mure  simplf  faithitm.  made 
ly  catting  a  roelangular  piece  out  of  a 
shown  on  another  sepulchral  innnument. 
Rome  and  published  by  Gruier,'  and  copiol  al 
woodcut  whic'li  ia  here  introduced. 

From  tlie  use  of  this  instrument,  a  n-'hi 
was  also  called  a  normal  angle.'     Anything  iiiii 
pen  was  called  ahwrmia.^ 

NOTA  CK.\.SO'UlA  was  the  remark  wlikk 
censors  in  their  li?it3  wrote  by  the  side  of 
of  a  Roman  citizen  who  deserved  censure 
demeanour  or  imniural  conduct.     For  one  IE 
branch  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  censors' 
discipiintior  cura  tnorum,  whence  they  are 
Cicero'  prtcfecli  monhu*  ei  magistri  iK4fris 
ct  scTcritalU.    'ITiis  part  of  the  censorial  powHi 
pears  al  first  to  have  extended  no  farther  thn 
censure  and  to  puni.sh  the  bud  conduct  uf^ci 
in  8u  far  as  it  had  an  injurious  influence  on  hiii 
BUS.*  but  gradually  it  acquired  tlie  charariei  ^' 
oomplele  superintendence  of  the  whole  pnvalp 
public  life  of  a  citizen.     Tliis  part  of  ibejr  <»ll 
invested  them  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  juri.s(liriK«l 
which  in  many  respects  respiiibles  that  wlnrt  aj 
modem  times  is  exercised  liy  public  opinion;  (<f| 
there  are  innumerable  actions  which,  thaugb  n^j 
knowledged  by  every  one  to  be  bad  and  irai 
yet  do  not  come  within  the  reach  of  the  poitKlJ 
laws  of  a  country.     Kven  in  cases  of  real  mmAJ 
the  positive  laws  fre<|ucntly  punisb  only  ibe  pnl^j 
ular  otFrnce,  while  in  public  opinion  the 
even  after  he  has  undergone  punishment,  isi 
capacitated  for  certain   honours  and  di«tii 
which  arc  granted  only  to  persons  of  unbW 
character.     Hence  the  Roman  censors  mighl  b«*»^ 
a  man  with  (heir  noia  censnria  in  CJise  he  had  ben 
convicted  of  a  crime  in  an  ordinarv  court  of  ju** 
lice,  and  had  already  suffered  \)\\:     '         ■  '  r  «-* 
The  nota  ccntoha,  also  called  au.  «/•* 

Iw  ceruoria,  together  with  the  pui;._:...i. i.J  li*| 


I.  (lud.,  Ong..x)t.,  I0.>— 9.  (Lc.  p.  990.)— 3.  i^t>iiul-tt> 
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NOTA  CENSOIUA. 


of  .A  indictiim.  were  marked  by  the  side  of 
le  of  Ihc  guilty  citizeu  (fausam  uota  $uhacri- 
The  coiisequoiice  of  such  a  nola  was  only 
to,  and  nni  tnramm'  {viH,  Inkanu.  Roman, 
and  llie  censorial  e<lict  was  not  n  judtcium 
judtcaia^^  for  lU  effects  were  noi  lasting,  but 
It  he  remedied  by  the  improved  conduct  of  the 
Uy  person,  or  removed  by  the  following  censors, 
la  judicial  det- ision,  or  by  a  lex      A  nola  censo- 
was.  moreover,  not  valid  unless  both  censors 
Tbe  ignominia  was  thus  only  a  Iransilory 
nils  dimiuuiEO,  whirh  does  not  even  appear  to 
re  deprived  a  inagtslrate  of  his  office,*  and  cer- 
ly  did  nut  disqualify  [xirsons  labouring  under  it 
^  for  ubtaming  a  magistracy,  for  bewg  appointed  as 
judiccs  hy  the  prstor,  or  for  serving  in  the  Roman 
Mam  ^£milius  was  thus,  notwiLhstanding 
animadversio  censoria,  made  dictator* 
pers4in  might  be  branilcd  with  a  censorial  nnla 
Tariety  of  eases,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
)p«cify>  as  in  a  great  many  instances  it  depended 
m  the  discretion  of  the  censors  and  the  view 
took  of  a  ease  :  and  somctimea  even  one  set 
censors  would  overlook  an  oflence  which  was 
rerely  chasiiaed  by  their  successors.'    Bui  the 
iocea  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  punished 
the  censors  are  of  a  threefold  nature. 
Such  as  occurred  in  the  private  Ufe  of  individ- 
e.  g-t  I.  Living  in  celibacy  at  a  time  when  a 
ought  to  be  manied  to  provide  the  state 
th  citizens '     The  oblifj^ation  of  marrying  was 
luenily  impressed  upon  the  citizens  by  the  cen- 
aad  the  refusal  to  fulfil  it  was  punished  with 
le  (<u  tuonum').    2.  The  dissolution  of  matri- 
ly  or  belrolhmciit  in  an  impruptir  way,  or  for 
tient  reasons. '    3.  Improper  conduct  towards 
*a  wife  ur  eliildren,  as  well  as  ltar:^iness  or  too 
It  indulgence  luwards  children,  nnil  elisobedt- 
lof  (he  latter  towards  iheir  parents. '"    4.  Inordi- 
and  lii.'Kunous  miKtc  of  hving,  or  spending  more 
icy  than  was  proper.     A  great  many  instances 
this  kind  are  recorded."     Ata  later  time  the  leges 
ituann  were  made  to  check  the  growing  love  of 
iries.     5.  Neglect  and  carelessness  in  culliva- 
'a  riclda."    6.  Cruelty  towards  slaves  or 
,**     7.  Tlie  ciirrying  on  of  a  disreputable 
or  o<X!upalion,'*  such  as  acting  in  the  ihea- 
.**_  ft.  Legacy-hunting,  defrauding  orphans,  dec. 
_JL  Offences  committed  in  public  life,  either  in 
capacity  of  a  public  officer  or  against  magis- 
1 .  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a  manner  not  be- 
}g  his  dignity  as  an  officer,  if  he  was  accessible 
ibes  or  forged  auspices."     2   Improper  conduct 
rards  a  magistrate,  or  the  attempt  to  limit  his 
or  to  abrogate  a  law  which  the  censors 
[hi  necessary.' '    3.  Perjury.'*    4,  Neglect,  dis- 
lience,  and  cowardice  of  soldiers  in  the  army.*' 
keeping  of  the  equus  publiciis  in  bad  condi- 

iVtd.  EqCITES.) 

[.  A  variety  of  actions  or  pursuits,  which  were 

ight  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality,  might  be 

iddcn  hy  the  censors  by  an  edict,**  and  those 

acted  contrary  to  such  e<licls  were  branded 
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with  Ihc  nota  and  degraded.  For  an  cnumpratwm 
of  the  offences  that  might  be  punished  by  the  cen* 
Bors  With  ignominia,  see  Kiebulir,  Hist,  of  Home,  i»., 
p.  399.  Alc. 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  censors  gener- 
ally differed  according  to  the  statinn  which  a  man 
occupied,  though  sometimes  a  person  of  the  highest 
rank  might  suffer  all  the  punishments  at  oikce,  by 
being  degraded  to  the  lowest  class  uf  citizens.  But 
tliey  arc  generally  divided  into  four  classes  : 

1.  Afoiio  or  ejr.ciio  e  srnatu,  or  the  exclusion  of  a 
man  from  the  number  of  senators.  This  punish- 
ment might  either  be  a  simple  exclusion  from  tlie 
list  of  senators,  or  the  person  might  at  the  sama 
time  be  excluded  from  the  tribes  and  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  an  ttranan.'  Tlie  latter  course  seems 
lo  have  been  seldom  adopteil ;  the  ordinary  tnude 
of  inllirttng  the  puniahmenl  was  simply  this  :  the 
censors,  in  their  new  lists,  omitted  the  names  of 
such  senators  as  they  wished  to  exclude,  and  in 
reading  these  new  lists  in  public,  passed  over  the 
names  of  those  who  were  no  longer  to  be  senators 
Honce  the  expression  pratcrili  senalorcs  is  equiva* 
lent  to  e  sctiatu  ejecti.^  In  some  caaes,  however, 
the  censors  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  simple  mode 
of  proceeding,  but  addressed  the  benatur  whom  they 
had  noted,  and  publicly  reprimanded  him  for  Uis 
conduct.'  As,  however,  in  ordinary  cases,  an  ex- 
senator  was  not  disqualifii^d  by  hi."}  ignominia  for 
holding  any  of  the  magistracies  which  opened  tha 
way  lo  the  senate,  he  might  at  the  next  census 
agam  become  a  senator.* 

3.  Ttie  adKinptio  c/ui,  or  the  taking  away  the 
equua  publicus  from  an  equea.  Tliis  punishment 
might  hkt^wise  be  simple,  or  combined  with  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  tribes  and  the  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  agrarian.*    (TiJ.  Equitcs,  p.  416.) 

a.  The  moth  t  tril/u,  or  the  exclusion  of  a  person 
from  his  tribe.  This  punishment  and  the  degrada- 
tion lo  the  rank  of  an  wranan  were  originally  tlio 
same;  but  when,  in  the  eourso  of  tune,  a  distinc- 
tion waa  made  between  the  tnbus  rustic*  and  the 
tribus  urbanie,  the  moiio  o  tribu  transferred  a  per- 
son from  tlie  rustic  tribes  to  the  less  respectable 
city  tribes ;  and  if  the  farther  dcgradalioa  to  tha 
rank  of  an  aerarian  was  combined  with  the  molio  e 
tribu,  it  was  always  expressly  staled.' 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  warf  called  rt/nre  ik 
(grarioKy^  or  faccrc  altquctn  ararium*  and  might  be 
inAicted  on  any  person  whom  the  censors  thought 
to  deserve  it  (Kirf,  .,Ebarii  )  This  degradation, 
properly  speaking,  included  aU  the  other  punish- 
ments, for  an  eques  could  not  be  made  an  wrarins 
unless  he  was  previously  deprived  of  his  lutrse,  nor 
could  a  member  of  a  rustic  tribe  be  made  an  »rari- 
us  nnles.s  he  was  previously  excluded  from  it.* 

A  person  who  hsd  been  brandtnl  with  a  nota 
censoria  might,  if  he  thought  himself  wronged,  en- 
deavour lo  prove  his  innocence  to  the  censors  {cau- 
lant  Qi^tre  apud  cmsores^^y,  and  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed, ho  might  try  to  gain  the  protection  of  one  of 
the  censors,  that  he  might  intercede  on  his  bchslf. 
If  neither  of  the  censors  would  inlorcedc,  ho  might 
appeal  to  the  tribunes,  or  to  the  people  itself  But 
eases  in  which  tliis  last  refuge  was  resorted  to 
must  have  occurred  very  seldom,  and  where  they 
happened  they  were  mostly  unsuccessful  allciupta; 
whence  Dionysius,^^  with  some  justice,  says  thai 
the  censorship  was  an  apxi}  avvirtbdwof}* 
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NOTA'Rir,     {Vid.  I.i«B*ii]i) 

NOTI'TIA  DICMTA'TrM,  or.  more  fully. 'SVo- 
(tVta  Digrtilaium  (t  AdmtHisirationum  omnium  tarn 
CtvtUum  ifuam  Militunum  in  partibus  Orirnhs  et  Oc- 
culentta,'^  IS  iho  tille  of  a  work  cnntniniii^  a  list  of 
tlif?  civil  and  nti  itary  offices  nnd  dignilies  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  It  does  not  rontain  the  names  of 
iny  of  the  oflict^s,  but  merely  the  titles  belonging 
to  them.  The  work  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
those  who  wi»h  to  become  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ternal or^janization  and  administraiion  of  the  lio- 
man  Empire  during  its  latter  period.  At  what 
time  Ihc  book  was  written,  or  by  what  author,  is 
unknown,  though  it  in  generally  RUpposod  ihat  it 
was  composed  between  the  year  A.D.  425  and  452. 
The  hist  {'ditinn  of  it  is  that  by  E.  Borking,  in  S 
Tols.  8vo.  Bonn,  1839  and  IS40. 

NOVA'LE     {Vid.  Aratrcm,  p.  80  ) 

NOVATIO.    (Vid.  Oblioationkh.  p.  674.) 

NOVELLiE  or  NOVELL.^  CONSTiTUTIO'- 
NCS  form  a  part  of  the  corpus  juris.  Mo&lof  ttiem 
were  published  in  Greek,  and  their  Greek  title  is  At- 
roKpuToflo^'lovOTU'iavoJj  \i'^-ovffTov  titapai  AioTciff/f. 
Some  of  them  were  published  in  Latin,  and  some  in 
both  languages.  The  firet  of  these  novcllu;  of  Jus- 
tinian belongs  to  the  yt^ar  A.D  535  (Nov.  I),  and 
the  latest  to  the  year  AD.  665  (Nov.  137);  hut 
most  of  them  were  publisheO  between  the  years 
635  an4l  639.  These  conatitiidnnes  were  piihli5thed 
after  the  completion  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  what  was  defi- , 
cient  in  that  work.  Indeed,  it  appears  that,  on  the 
romplelion  of  his  second  edition  of  the  Code,  the 
emperor  designed  to  form  any  new  eonstiUitions 
which  ht!  might  publish  into  a  body  by  Ihemselves, 
BO  as  to  render  a  third  revision  of  the  Code  uniw- 
cessvy.  and  that  lie  contempialed  giving  to  this 
body  of  law  the  name  of  NovcHid  Constituiioncs  * 
it  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  uOkial  com- 
'pilation  of  these  new  eonsiiliitions  appeared  in  the 
lifetime  of  Justinian.  The  Greek  text  of  theNovel- 
lip,  as  we  now  have  them,  consists  of  168  novellw, 
of  which  169  belong  to  Justinian,  and  the  rest  to 
Justin  the  Second  and  to  Tiberius  :  they  are  gener- 
ally divided  into  chapters. 

There  is  a  Latin  epitome  of  these  novelire  by  Ju- 
lian, a  teacher  of  law  at   Constantmople,  which 
contains  125  novellw.     The  epitome  was  probably 
lade  in  the  lime  of  Justinian,  nnd  the  author  was 
probably  antecessor  at  Constantinople, 

Then  is  also  another  collection  of  134  novellne 
in  8  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek  text.  This 
collection  is  generally  called  Libcr  Authenticorura  ; 
the  compder  and  the  time  of  the  compilation  nre 
bnknown.  This  collection  liiis  been  made  inde- 
pendently of  the  Greek  compilalion.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  eollationcs,  and  the  cullationes  are  divi- 
ded into  tiiuli. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Novcllu  is  by  Biener.  C'eschichfr  dr.T  Notdtrn.  Sec 
also  Bfytrag  rur  LiltcrarGeschickte  det  Pfovellen- 
AuMsugs  von  Julian,  Von  Haubotd,  ZcitMchnfl,  fltc, 
iv. 

NOVEMBKR.     {Vid  Caliicd.vr,  Roman  ) 

NOVENDIA'LE  (sc.  xaerum)  was  the  name  given 
to  two  iliflercnt  festivals.  I.  It  was  the  name  of  a 
ival  lasting  nine  days,  which  was  celebrated  as 
often  as  stones  rained  from  heaven.  It  was  orfgi- 
nally  instituted  by  Tullus  Hostihus,  when  there 
was  a  shower  of  stones  upon  the  Mons  Alhanus, 
and  was  frequently  celebrated  in  later  times.*  11. 
This  name  was  also  given  to  the  sacrifice  perform- 
ed nine  days  after  a  funeral.     {Vid.  Fcyus,  p.  463.) 

NOVI  HO'MINES.     After  the  senate  and  Iho 

I.  (CoMt  ,  Conli,,  1.  4.)— 8.  (Li¥..  t.,  31.— Id.,  ni..  63.— Id., 
XIV.,  7.— IJ  ,  KXYi.,  S3.— Id,(  nmi.,  J7.— lil.,  mx.,  W.| 


higher  offices  of  the  state  were  openf<]  to  thr  ^ 
beians,  a  new  order  of  nobles  arose,  and  ihr  »»ni 
NohtlfM  was  applied  to  those  persons  w  tu-sp  jitrn- 
tors  bad  been  magistratiis  curules.  ( Vt'i  Mxati 
TRATDt.)  Those  persons,  on  the  coritrc-r>-.  nbu* 
ancestors  had  not  been  so  distinguished.  «'n'  rod- 
ed  Ignobiiet ;  and  when  those  who  bclonu-'l  tc  \w 
latter  class  obtained  any  of  the  higher  indj:t5tntiv-*, 
they  were  called  .Vori  Homines,  or  iip:?i.ut*  '  Tv 
nobiles  atiempied  to  keep  all  the  high,  r  nffir^;  ,.; 
the  slate  in  Iheir  own  body,  and  vicj'-inlv  tj.r<t!*irf 
all  candidates  who  did  not  belong  to  i!irir  n-i.W  * 
Some  of  the  most  dislinguisl.ed  men  m  ili?  »:nr 
were,  howpwr,  novi  homines,  as  'i'.  t'lT^rn  .irtin 
who  lived  l>efore  the  first  Punic  war,  Sp  Carvji 
M.  Cato,  Mummuis,  the  conqueror  of  Achaia,  C  W:- 
rius,  and  Cicero.* 

NOVI  O'PERIS  NUNTIATIO.     (TU  Omii 

N0V[   NUWTIATIO.) 

•NOLTME'NIUS  (rov^voiof).  "  the  name  of  atari 
mentioned  by  Hesycbius.  Gesner  supposes  it  to 
be  the  Curlew,  or  Arquata  of  Latin  authi>ra.  lo- 
n«UB  forins  the  scientific  name  of  the  Curlrwbftta 
junction  of  the  Greek  and  Lalni  natue^.  \.  c^^Xt 
muK  Arquttl^.'** 

NOXA.     (Vid.  NoXALia  Actio.) 

NOXA'MS  -VCTIO.  Ifa  tiliuafamiliasorarimj 
conunitted  theft  or  injuria,  the  person  inimrd  W' 
n  noxalis  actio,  or  a  legal  remedy  for  t; 
wrong  done  tu  him,  ngamst  the  father 
oj)  or  the  owner  of  the  slave,  as  lUo  ca«< 
',  but  he  had  no  action  against  the  son  or  tl 
The  word  noxa  (from  noc-eo)  properly 
jury  done ;  in  its  legal  sense  it  cornprehendedj 
delictum.'  The  fatlier  or  the  master  might 
pay  damagoij  to  the  injured  person,  orsurrmdefttc 
offender  to  hiai.  The  surrender  of  the  oSttim 
was  expressed  by  the  phrase  '*  noxR  dare  or  4* 
dere  ;*"  and  the  acceptance  of  the  offender  to  not- 
facliun  of  the  injury  was  expressed  by  the  phrase 
"iioxee  accipere,"  in  these  expressions  **bmu*' 
docs  not  mean  "puniphment/'  as  is  ftnmetimct 
supposed.but  the  meaning  of  the  (v    ■  ,Urtt, 

the  person  wn.**  surrendered  in  r^  u  i 

compensation  forliisnoxa.  In  thi_  i.u-iitii^-..'  nom 
IK  delined  to  be  the  person  or  thing  thai  don  ibcl 
mischief,  and  noxia  the  mischief  that  is  done. 

Noxales  actiones  were  given  both  by  legct  and 
by  the  edict.    In  the  case  of  furtum  theywerrpr-i 
en  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  in  the  case  of 
ni  injuria  by  the  lex  Aquilia.     In  the  case  of  mjinit| 
and  of  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  they  were  gimilf ' 
the  edict.     This  action  was  said  "  caput  swjul" 
whtch  is  thus  e.\plained  by  inetanees:  if  a  scoflr; 
Flax'c  committed  noxa,  the  action  was  against  Ifea' 
father  or  owner,  so  long  as  the  offender  was  in  IW , 
power ;  if  the  offender  became  sui  juris,  the  iiijiarf 
party  had  a  directs  actio  against  him ;  and  if  1^ 
came  into  the  power  of  another  person,  that  otfefl 
person  was  liable  to  the  action.     If  a  paleriiunltMi 
committed  a  noxa,  and  was  adopted  (auroiratcn.ttii 
actio,  which  was  originally  against  hi 
became  an  action  agamst  the  adopting  } 
paterfumilina  or  master  could  have  no  a.  i 
a  aoti  or  slave  in  respect  of  a  noxa  d- 
the  ground  of  which  was  tliat  no  ohliLi.i..  ,»■.- 
be  contracted  bflween  such  parties;  and  sn^ 
foundation  of  all  obligatio  was  wanting  lu  »UL-bi'4ar, 
it  followed  that  there  could  be  no  action  a{aii^ 
such  son  or  slave  if  he  became  sui  juris,  nor  afaiB*> 
another  person  into  whose  power  ho  might  coa* 
If  another  [>erson'n  slave  or  son  comiiutted  »(«■ 


1.  (Cii\,  r.  Rull.,  ii.,  I.a.— U..  Pm  Clii.  fh 
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NUNDIN.E. 
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then  cime  into  t'uc  power  of  the  injured  per- 
it  woa  a  (luestion  between  the  two  schools 
tether  the  right  of  action  waa  extinguished,  or 
\y  suspended  so  as  lo  revive  in  case  the  o^ending 
was  released  from  the  power  of  the  injured 
son.     The  opinion  of  the  Proculiatii,  wliich  was 
Lvour  of  the  BU8[ien3ion  only,  appears  morfl  con- 
it  with  the  principles  on  which  this  right  of 
ton  wa«  founded. 

moae  of  the  '*  noxa;  dediiio"  was  by  manci- 
The  Proculiani  contended  that  three  man- 
tiones  were  required  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  (ri(/.  Emascipatio);  but  the  Sahimani  con- 
that  the  law  only  applied  to  the  casts  of  vol 
icipations,  and  tb^t  one  mancipatio  was 
It. 

father  or  owner  made  no  defence  to  a  nox- 

aclio,  the  otTender  was  given  up  by  a  decree  of 

pnetur  to  the  injured  person,  tuid  thus  became 

prtetonan  property  (m  i>omt).     Il  several  slaves 

itted  ihfcft,  the  edict  required  Ui«  master  lo 

only  the  amount  of  damage  which  would  be 

rablc  in  case  a  single  freeman  had  .committed 

then. 
Fnstinian  ahoHshed  the  noxs  datio  in  the  ease  of 
Idren,  observinj;  that  it  appearetl  from  the  an- 
il jurists  ;bai  there  might  be  an  action  against 
Uiis  m  respect  of  hta  delicts.' 
gPEDA^LlA.    (KiJ.  Calceds,  p.  189.) 
TS  (yi'/ii'oc).    These  words,  besides  deno- 
absolute  nakedness,  whif'.h  was  to  be  uvofiiri- 
K(u  dxiruv,*  were  appli«'<l  to  any  one  who,  be- 
without  an  AmcTiiR,  woro  only  his  tunic  or  in- 
I.*    in  this  state  of  nudity  the  ancients  per- 
the  operalions  of  ploughinfi.   mowing,  and 
iin^>    Thus  Gineinnaattus  wu  foand  naked  at 
plough  when  ho  was  callfd   to  I-?  d  tUtor,  and 
(or  his  toga  that  he  might  appear  before  the 
ite.*      The   ircompanying    woodcut     is     taken 


>TH  an  antique  gem  in  the  I'iori'utine  collection, 
shows  a  man  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  The 
It  and  thin  clothing  of  Hkt.kb.«  was  denoted 
the  ose  of  the  same  epithets.*    {Vtd.  Coa  Vcs- 

term,  applied  to  the  warrior,  expressed  the 

of  some  part  of  his  armour. '    Hence  the 

it-armed  were  called  jiyii-^rcf.    ( Vid.  Arha,  p 

[NUMMULA'RII  or  NUMULA'RII.    {Vid.  Me«- 

11.) 

NUM>nTS  or  NUMUS.  ( Vid.  SEaTaaTirs.) 
N'UNCUPA'RE.  ( Vid.  Testamkntcji.) 
Nil  .NDIN.E  is  invariably  and  justly  derived  by 
ihe  ancient  writers  from  norcm  and  dies,  so  thai 
'literally  signifies  the  ninth  day*  In  ancient  ca- 
idaria,  all  ihe  days  of  the  year,  beginning  with  the 
fint  of  January,  are  divided  mto  what  we  may  call 
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weeks,  each  containing  eight  days,  which  are  mark- 
ed by  the  letters  A,  H,  C.  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.     Now  jt  it 

admitted  on  all  hands  that  tins  division  is  made  to 
mark  the  nundinoe,  for  every  eighth  day,  according 
to  onr  mode  of  speaking,  was  a  nundmir  'I'hcre 
were  thus  always  neven  ordinary  days  between 
two  nundiniB.  The  Homnns,  in  their  peculiar  mode 
of  reckoning*  added  these  two  nundinas  to  the  sev- 
en ordinary  days,  and,  consequently,  said  that  the 
nundinie  recurred  every  ninth  day,  and  called  them 
nundina,  as  it  were  norcmdtnit.  A  simUar  mode 
of  stating  the  number  of  days  in  a  week  is  still  cus- 
tomary m  Uermany,  where,  in  common  life,  the 
expression  tight  days  is  used  for  a  week,  and  the 
French  and  Italians,  in  the  same  manner,  call  a  fort- 
night qutntt  jnart  and  quhtHin  g%nrm. 

ITie  nmnber  of  nundme  in  the  ancient  year  ol 
ten  months  was  3S ;  end  care  was  always  taken 
that  they  should  not  fall  on  the  calends  of  January 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  any  month,'  and,  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  355th  day  of  the  lunar  year  {dua  m 
tcTtaiaris)  was  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  coincidence  of  ibo  nundinm  with  the  pri- 
mie  calende  or  the  nones.  Macrobius  says  that  it 
waa  generally  believed,  that  if  tlie  nundinie  fell 
upon  the  primne  calendje,  the  whole  year  would  be 
signalized  by  misforttinns  ;  the  nonea  wc^re  avoided 
because  the  birthday  of  King  Servms  TuUiua  was 
celebrated  on  the  nones  of  every  month,  as  it  was 
known  that  he  was  born  on  the  none»  of  some 
month,  tJion^li  the  month  itself  was  not  known. 
Now,  as  on  the  mindines.  the  country-folk  (plebei- 
ans) assembled  in  the  city,  the  patricians  feared 
lest  tht^  plebeians  assembled  at  Rome  on  the  nonea 
might  become  excited,  and  endnngcr  the  peace  o( 
the  Hepublic.  These  reasons  are,  indeed,  very  un- 
satisfactory, as  Gbttling'  has  shown,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  tho  calends  of  January  were  ill  suit- 
ed to  be  uundina-^  because  this  day  was  generally 
spent  by  every  fiiiher  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  fam^ 
ily,  and  that  the  uones  were  avoided  because,  as 
()vid>  says,  Nonamm  tuula  deo  cant.  Uul  at  ttie 
lime  when  the  Julian  calendar  was  introduced, 
the.'w  scruples,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were 
Ml  glected.  and  in  several  ancient  calendaria  the 
nundinm  fall  on  the  first  of  January  as  well  as  on 
the  nones.  {Vtd.  Gra;v.,  Thesaur.,  %'iii.,  p.  7,  and 
thit  calendnrium  given  in  the  article  Oai.ejtoak  ) 
Buth  before  and  after  the  time  of  Caesar,  it  was 
sometimes  thought  necessary,  for  religious  reasons, 
lo  transfer  the  nundins  from  the  day  on  which  they 
should  have  fallen  to  another  one*  The  nundin« 
themselves  were,  according  to  Plutarch,' sacred  to 
Saturn,  and,  according  to  Gran  ins  hicinianus,*  the 
Flaminica  offered  at  all  nundinae  a  sacrifice  of  a 
ram  to  Jupiter. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  tho  institution  of  tho 
nundinie  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  some  say  that  it  wua 
Romtilus,^  and  others  that  it  was  Servius  Tulhus' 
who  instituted  them,  while  the  nature  of  the  things 
for  which  ilrey  were  originally  set  apart  seems  to 
show  that  their  inaiilution  was  as  old  as  the  Komu- 
lian  year  often  months,  or,  at  least,  that  they  were 
inetUuted  at  the  time  when  the  Roman  population 
extended  beyond  the  preoincis  of  the  city  itself 
For  the  nundin»  were  originally  market-days  for 
the  country-folk,  on  wliich  tliey  came  to  Jiome  lo 
sell  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  on  which  the 
king  Bt'Ltled  the  legal  disputes  among  Iheru.  When, 
tlicrafure,  we  read  that  the  nundinw  were  leriae  or 
dies  nefasti,  and  (hat  no  comilia  were  allowed  to  be 
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held,  wfi  have  to  understand  thia  of  the  populus, 
unJ  not  of  the  plcbcj ;  and  while  for  thn  populus 
the  uundinffi  were  feriae,  Ihcy  were  rciil  day»  of  bu&i- 
noss  {die*  fasti  or  comihales)  for  the  plebeinaa,  who 
on  tlieao  occasions  pleaded  iheir  causes  with  mem- 
befB  of  their  own  order,  and  held  their  public  meet- 
ings (the  ancient  comitia  of  the  plebeians)  and  de- 
bates on  such  matters  as  concerned  ihcir  own  or- 
der, or  to  riisfusfl  whii^h  they  wcro  inviied  by  the 
senate.^  How  lonn  this  distinction  existed  tbat  the 
nnndinie  were  nefasii  for  the  patricians  and  fasti 
for  the  plebeians,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  they  ftpp<^ar  to  hare  been  re- 
garded as  fasti  for  both  orders.'  though,  according 
lo  Granius  hiciniamis,*  this  change  wns  introdurnl 
at  a  later  time  by  the  lex  Hortt;naia.  286  B.C.  Thia 
innovation,  whenever  it  was  inlroduoed,  facilitated 
tho  attendance  of  the  plebeians  at  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata.  In  the  ancient  calend^inii.  therefore,  the 
nundiiuE  and  dies  fasti  coincide.  Ttie  subjects  to 
be  laid  before  the  coimtia,  whether  they  were  pro- 
posals for  new  laws  or  the  appointment  of  officers, 
were  announced  to  the  people  three  nundinae  be- 
forehand {tnnundino  die  prnponcrc*). 

The  nundiuic  being  thus  at  aU  times  days  of 
business  for  the  plebeians  (at  first  oxclusivcly  fur 
them,  and  afterward  for  the  patricians  also),  the 
proceedm^  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  con- 
fined to  these  days,  and  it  was  necesj>ary  (hat  they 
should  be  terminated  in  one  day  ;•  that  is,  if  a  prop- 
osition did  not  come  to  a  decision  m  one  diiy.  it 
was  lost,  and  if  it  was  to  be  brought  again  before 
the  |>eople,  the  tribunes  were  oblige<t  to  announce 
it  three  nundines  beforehand,  as  if  it  were  quite  a 
new  subject. 

Instead  of  nifWimr,  the  form  nundimtm  is  some- 
times used,  but  only  when  it  is  precc<led  by  a  nu- 
Dteral)  as  in  trinund mum  or  tnnum  nundmum.  (See 
the  passages  above  referred  to.)  It  is  also  used  in 
the  expression  tTiifmundinum  or  inter  wnndiriMm, 
that  is,  the  time  which  elaincs  between  two  nun- 
dinm*  The  word  nundina;  is  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  market-place,  or  a  time  fur  marketing  in 
gem-ral ' 

NUNDLNUM.     (Vid.  Nusdtnx  ) 

NUNTIA'TIO.    (Vid,  Oraaia  iNovi  NusmiTio.) 

NU'PTI^.      (Vtd.  MxBRIAOK,  U01*A«.) 

•XYCTERIS  (wicTcpif).  tho  common  Bat,  or 
Vetpertiho  munmu.  "  It  is  not  improbable,'*  re- 
marks Adams,  *'  that  tho  upjrvta  of  the  aiicieul  po- 
?l8  WAS  the  Vrsprrtilw  Mpectrum,  or  Vmnpyr.*'* 

'NYCTIC'OIIAX  {vvKTLKopai),  a  bird  described 
by  Aristotle  and  other  aneient  authors.  "  The 
Nyiiuorax  of  modem  naturalists  is  a  s|K?cie3  of 
Heron,  but  the  wKTiKopa^  of  Aristotle  would  rath- 
er appear  to  have  been  a  species  of  Owl.  It  might 
'  •  supposed  the  Siryz  nyctca,  or  Great  White  OwJ, 
Bscertaine^l  that  it  is  found  in  the  south 


[PHJ2A  (wfi^ia),  a  plant.    "  The  descrip- 

^«f  it.**  »ay8  Adams.  "  which  is  given  by  The- 

is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us 

■e  whether  he  meant  to  apply  it  to  the 

4IU  or  the  luttit,  1.  e.,  the  W'hite  or  the 

i^sr  Lily.    The  two  species  described 

ire  referable  to  the  two  f^ijecies  of 

^  we  have  mentioned.    The  Nym- 

*«bebl  to  be  a  distinct  genus,  and 


-      _  .^     ^_^  s.  461.  — Maenib.,  1.  r.— riin.,  II.  N.. 
^^^^^a.  ^^^«g.  —  Cooip*ro  Ni«(mhr,  Hist.  o( 

—  Cic.  ad  Fwii-,  I'l  .  19.  —  W., 

|«^— Lit.  >tt .  35-)— *•  (Dianjr«. 

"^  \j*n\.  Bp.  Ntiaian,  iii.,  14&-} 

a^    V    PbiVipp.,  T.,  4)-Q.  (Ans- 

_    ^-AiUiiw,  Ai'iJCftd-.i.  V.) 


is  called  Nuphar  hua  by  Smith.  Hooker,  «irf< 
late  bntanims.     The  term  Xuol^r  i«  feutd  totej 
Egyptian   word,  signifying   'the  mr<li''iii«'  oi 
Nile.'     It  occurs  among  the  synor  •« 

ides.     By  the  Arabian  authors  it  , 
wtiirh  is  a  rnrruption  of  I^upfuiT       -,  >  : 
the  Nuphar  lutca  growing  in  ihe  lak-  -^    •!  1  ti'--»*%l 
an  described  bv  Dioaeorides."' 

NVMPHACi'OGUS    (ii'^^ajwyof).      (Kii 
RiAOR,  Grkkk,  p.  63U.) 


0. 

OATH  (GREEK).  An  oath  (dpKOf)  van  t^ 
to  some  superior  bein^,  calling  on  him  to  bnrvi 
ness  that  the  sweanT  speaks  the  truth,  or  nita^ 
to  perform  die  promise  which  he  makes.  Heier 
the  expressions  Iotu  Zeir,  ^eov  fiopri'ttofm,  u4 
others  of  the  same  import, so  frequeuily  usedatte 
talking  of  oaths*  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  ifpol 
implies  a  belief,  nut  only  in  the  existence  of  uiel 
Uijf  »o  called  u)>on.  but  also  in  his  power  and  adh 
nation  to  punii»h  the  faliiie  swearer ;  and  the 
(if  an  oath  is  founded  on  this  belief.  Herm 
oalh  is  called  iJeOv  6/wcof  ■  Zfvc  ^viof*  i*  the  p>l| 
who  has  regant  lo  oalba,  and  punishi^  their 
lion.  Zrjv  ^uv  iTTUfiOTov*  nieaos  (accordingly' 
das)  6pKov  /77i^n/v. 

We  find  early  mention  in  the  Greek  wriunrft 
uallis  being  taken  on  btilemn  and  important 
sions,  as  treaiiea.  alliances,  vowa.  compoot*.  hJi 
agreements,  both  between  nations  and  • 
Thus,  when  the  Greeks  and  Tnyans  agrt 
the  fate  of  the  war  by  a  single  coiiibai  hkiMi 
MenelmiB  nnd  Paris,  ihoy  raiily  their  agrecBMHl 
an  oath.'     The  alliance  Ulwfcn  Cro'tifrs  m4 
Laredrfnioniiin.**  is  ninfirmed  by  mt  I'.iili.'    S«  • 
the  treaty  t)etween  the  Medes  ant)  l.>diafls. 
riles  in  swearing  (as  HerodnUis  tells  us*) 
some  as  those  of  the  Greek*,  with  this 
that  they  made  an  incision  in  their  arms  and 
each  other's  bluod.      We  may  farther  notm  lk»l 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  ftto-I 
ponnesiatis,  upon  which  every  state  was  to 
f  iri^(j|[wtiv  dpKov  Tov  ft^ytarav,*  the  VOW  of  tbe  lonan 
women,*'  that  of  the  Phoeirana,*^  and  the  pn»uiwo{ 
Circe  to  Ulysses.'"    The  reliance  placed  m  an  oaili 
ta  specialty  shuwn  in  (he  dialogue  between  JE^tvs 
and  Medea  in  Euripides,*"  and  the  speech  of  Wi* 
nerva  in  Kuripides.**    For  other  examples  we  ivfcf 
the  reader  lo  Sniilmeles,  (Ed.  7yr..  (\A7 ;  (Ed  T*. 
1637,  Trachin-,  US3.— Herod.'vi.,  74.— Horn., A. 
ix..  132, 

That  Ihe  Greeks  (as  a  nation)  were  deeply  ia- 
bued  with  religious  feeling,  and  paid  high  n'ganli" 
the  sanctity  of  oaths,  may  be  gathered  fium  Utf 
whole  icnor  of  their  early  histor>'.  and  ' 

from  Uie  writings  of  the  poets  Homei 
and  Pindar,"  They  prided  themselves  01. .  ■.  -. .- 
perior  in  this-  refej^ct  to  ilie  l^arbanans.**  1^ 
treacherous  equivocation  practised  by  the  Persiinl 
at  the  siege  of  Barea*''  would  have  been  rt^ugniti 
to  the  feelings  of  a  people  whose  greatest  hero  ilt- 
elared  that  he  hated  like  hell  one 

The  poels  frequently  allude  lo  the  punishmwit*' 
perjury  after  death,  which  Ihey  assign  to  the  taki 
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goda  or  Fanes  ,*  and  we  find  many  proofs  of  a 
luaBion  lliat  perjurers  would  not  prosper  in  this 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  lUe  story  told  by 
to  the  Athenians  of  Gbiious  {\\e  Spar- 
consulted  the  Pyihtdn  oracle  whelh<;r  he 
ire  a  deposite,  or  deny  on  onth  thnt  he  had 
■ived  It;  and  who,  fur  merely  deliberating 
soch  a  quea.'ian,  waa  cut  off  with  bis  whole 

rty* 

inciftntly  the  peraor.  who  took  an  oath  stood  up, 

tiUed  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  would  in 

;  liar  ail  oath  was  a  species  of  prayer,  and 

'  the  same  sort  of  ceremony*    Oalhs  were 

Ijf  accompanied  with  sacnhce  or  libation.' 

U8cn6ce  and  libation  are  used  in  the  compact 

18  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  //.,  iii.,  376.     The 

on  such  occasions  were  not  enton,  hut,  if 

by  ttie  people  vf  the  country,  were  buried 

ground  ;  if  by  strangers,  were  thrown  mlo 

i  or  a  river' 

«  ponies  used  also  to  lay  their  hands  upon  ibe 

IS,  or  on  the  altar,  or  some  other  sacred  thing, 

by  so  doing  they  brought  before  th^m  the  dei- 

Ij  whom  the  oath  was  sworn,  and  made  htm 

of  the  ceremony.     Hence  the  expressions 

Tov  pufiifv  i^npHiCeiv,  6/iVvvat  Ka&  Itpuv.''     In 

*x*  Juno,  making  a  solemn  promise  iu  Sleep, 

the  Earth  in  one  hand  and  Heaven  m  the  oth- 

id  swears  by  Styx  ;ind  tHiu  subLerruncan  gtMla. 

ich  ihc  head,  hand,  or  oilier  part  of  the  btidy 

person  to  wtiom  the  promise  was  niade,  was 

IQ  custom.     The  hand  especially  was  rc- 

pled^e  of  IJdeiJLy,  and  the  allusions  to 

junction   of  hands   in   making  conlracLs   and 

lenls  abound  m  the  ancient  writers. '    Other 

litions  riles  were  often  supcrjildrd.  to  give 

sr  solemnity  to  the  ceremony,^"  which  appear 

ndiculed  by  Aristophanes.*' 

ditft-rent  nations  of  Greece  swore  by  their 

peculiar  gods  and  heroes ;  as  tho  Thcbans  by 

;nles.  lolaus,  (5:c.,  the  Laccdsmonians  by  Cas- 

;juid  Foilux,  the  Corinthians  by  Neptune  ;"  t!ie 

ioians  swore  principally  by  Jupiter,  Minerva, 

(their  irarp&wc  ^f6(-).  Cer(»,  and  Bacchus, 
"he  office  or  character  of  the  party,  or  the  place, 
or  the  occasion  often  suggested  the  oalli  to  be  ta- 
ken Thus  Iphigenia,  the  priestess,  swears  by  Diana 
in  Eoripides.  Iph,  m  Titurus  l^lenelaus  bids  Anlilo- 
c.hus  swear  tiy  Neptune  |,tlie  ei|ut-strian  god),  the  sub- 
ject being  on  horses."  So  i'hilippides,  m  Anslnpha- 
nes,**  IS. made  ridiculously  lo  swear  vij  rvv  U*icii6Cj 
ranflnmov.  Achilles  swears  by  his  sceptre.*'  Telem- 
achus  hy  the  sorrows  of  his  fattier."  Hence  the 
propriety  of  the  famous  oath  in  Demosthenes  by  the 
wiirrtons  who  fought  at  Marathon,  &c.  Here  we 
^■7  otiserve,  that  as  swe^iruig  l>ecan)e  a  common 
with  men  upon  trivial  occasions  and  in  or* 
Iry  conversation,  they  used  to  take  oaths  by  any 
person,  or  thing,  as  their  peculiar  habits,  or 
lions,  or  the  fancy  of  the  moment  dictated. 
on  this  account,  swore  by  the  number 
Socrates  used  lo  swear  vij  r<iv  Kvva,  in 
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which  he  was  absurdly  imitated  by  others.^  An» 
tophanea,  eo  keenly  alive  to  al ;  the  foibles  of  bij 
countrymen,  takes  notice  of  this  custun>,  and  turns 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  he  mokc-s  the  sanMage-dcal- 
er  swear  vii  rov  'F^pft/jv  tw  ayopalaVf*  Socrates  fta 
Tifv  'AwunfM^v,  <5tc.' 

Women  also  had  their  favourite  oaths.  As  the 
men  preferred  swearmg  by  Hercules,  Apollo,  dtc.,  so 
the  other  sex  used  to  swear  by  Venus,  Ceres,  anu 
Proserpine,  Juno,  Hecate,  Diana  ;  and  Athenian 
women  by  Aglauros.  Pandrosus,  iVc.* 

'I'he  security  whieh  an  oath  was  supposed  to  con- 
fer, induced  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  people  of  modern 
tunes,  to  inipoue  it  as  an  obhgatiuti  u\mn  [>erson8  in- 
vesled  with  authority,  or  intrusietl  with  the  dis- 
charge of  responsible  duties.*  The  Athenians,  with 
whom  thfi  science  of  legislation  was  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfectiun,  were,  of  all  the  Greek  states, 
the  most  punctilious  in  this  respect.  The  youth, 
entering  upon  his  20th  year,  was  not  pennitted  to 
assume  the  privdeges  of  a  citizen,  or  to  be  regis- 
tered in  the  A^jftofj^iiftn'  ypaufiareiov,  without  titking 
a  solemn  oath  in  the  Temple  of  Aglauros  to  obey 
the  laws  and  defend  his  country.  (The  form  oi  his 
oath  is  preserved  in  Pollux ')  The  archon,  the 
judge,  nnd  the  arbitrator  were  retjnired  to  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath  lo  perlorm  Iheir  n?speclive 
duties.'  (  Vtd.  DiCASTKs.)  As  lo  the  oath  taken  hy 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  see  Demosthenes.* 
.\s  to  the  oath  of  the  witness,  and  the  voluntary 
oath  of  parties  lo  an  action,  see  Martvria.  The 
importance,  al  least  apparently,  attached  lo  oalhs  in 
courts  of  justice,  is  proved  by  various  passages  in 
the  orators.*  Demoeihenes  constantly  reminds  his 
judges  that  they  are  on  ihcir  oaths,  and  hycurgus'* 
declares  that  to  (rwix'fv  tt}v  ArjftoKpaTtav  /i/nnf  kariv. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  has  proved  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  making  oaths  Ujo  euirmion. 
The  hiEtory  of  .\thena  and  of  Greece  in  general 
Itirnishes  no  excepliuii  (o  the  observaliun.  White 
in  tlie  popular  belief  and  in  common  parlance  oaths 
eorttinued  to  be  highly  t'sleeined,  they  had  ceaseil 
to  be  of  much  real  weight  or  value.  It  is  imposai- 
ble  to  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  orators, 
and  other  writers  of  that  period,  without  seeing 
that  perjury  bad  become  u  practice  of  ordmary  oc- 
currence. The  poet  who  wrote  that  verse  which 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  comedian,  ii  y7.Cta& 
otiijfjnx',  T}  fli  ^{lifv  di'ti^ioTOf,"  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  would  thus  refine.  The  bold  profligacy  de- 
scribed by  Aristophanes**  was  too  olten  realized  in 
action.  To  trace  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greek 
character  belongs  not  to  this  place.  We  conclude 
by  rt^minding  our  readers  that  in  a  later  ego  the 
Greeks  became  a  by-word  among  the  Romans  for 
lying  and  bad  laith." 

A  few  expressions  deserve  notice.  Nj?  is  used 
by  Atlir  writers  in  alfirmalive  oaths,  ftu  in  nega- 
tive. The  old  form  of  aflirmatioiit  still  preserved 
by  the  other  Greeks,  and  used  by  Xenopbnn,  was 
ral  ftd}*  Ni^  is  nothing  more  than  anniher  form  of 
I'oi,  used  with  an  accui^ative  case,  /Jii  being  omit- 
ted, as  it  often  is  in  negative  oaths.^*  Ni/,  however, 
is  never  used  by  the  tragedians,  who  always  em- 
ploy a  paraphrase  in  adirmative  outha,  such  as 
•deuv  fiapTvpcadat.    'Enofevi'vai  Is  used  aiGnnativ&> 
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fiakoftvin'ai  negatively,  according  to  Eustathius** 
Siofitn'otlai  IM  lo  swear  siroii^'Iy,  hi  |iriilCdl  ■  'Op- 
Kiov,  Ihuiigli  ufli'ti  UKcU  ■>nuiMim<)UHly  with  6^ 
■Of,  signifiPB.  more  slhrlly,  a  ri»ni|Kicl  raltlu'-4l  by 
Dulh  ;  ifpKia  Ttfiveti'  la  tu  make  ii  cnmpaci  wilh 
oatlw  and  sacrifice  ;  and  ihrtmgh  the  Ircjiueni  prac- 
tice of  siicriflcing  on  such  i>cnamona,  it  came  that 
OpKinv  wi(8  sKitnetimrs  used  (or  the  victim  ilsclf 
In  the  pliraae  hfivvvm  t^aO'  Icfiuv,  ihn  oritrinal  incan- 
inK  I'f  carii  was,  that  the  party  Uid  hits  hand  u|K>n 
the  vuiiins  ;  hut  tlui  same  ptirasc  m  u&ed  meia- 
pharically  in  other  cases,  where  there  could  be  no 
8uch  ctTcmony.  Tfius  /rora  ^i^uv  evxijv  rroi^aaa- 
^ai  ;^/|U(j^i'*  is  lo  make  a  vow  to  ofrer  a  thousand 
kldfl  ;  tut  thuui;h  the  ytifty  votcing  laid  hts  hands  upon 
the  kuUt  at  iht.  tirtu,  an  a  ktnd  of  stake.  The  same 
ohiwrvntiiu)  apphca  to  ufivi^i-ai  Kar'  ^fuArtoc. 

OA'I"M  (UoM\N)  {jusjurandutny  juramcntum). 
Th«  suhjL'cl  v(  Human  oalhs  mny  be  tre<ilccl  nf  un- 
der  four  dilltrcnt  heads,  viz.  :  1.  Ualha  taken  by 
magistrates  and  other  perenna  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice nf'  the  Kepiibhc.  3.  Oaths  takfin  in  Irnnsac' 
tions  with  furctgn  nations  in  the  name  oi'  tlie  Kv- 
piihlie  3,  Uatha  taken  before  the  prietor  or  in  the 
cDiiris  of  jiiaiico.  4.  Oaths,  or  various  modes  oi 
MWOarinK  in  cnninmn  life 

1,  OiiihM  taken  hy  mafriBtratcs  ami  rrfArr  persons 
who  entered  tkt  srrmce  of  the  Hcpnlhc  — After  the 
esLablishmcnl  of  the  Repulilir.  the  cnnsoLs,  and  suh- 
■e<|uently  all  the  oilier  niagistmles,  were  ohliifefl, 
within  live  days  after  Ihotr  ap|Miinlmenl,  to  prum> 
ise,  on  oath,  tliat  they  would  protect  and  observe 
the  laws  uf  the  Uepuhhc  (m  lef>tM  jurart").  Vr»tal 
virgins  and  the  llamen  dialis  were  not  allowed  to 
ewe»r  on  any  ctccsHton,*  but  whether  they  also  en- 
tereil  uiMin  their  Ha<-red  ofTines  without  taking  an 
oath  nnulogtius  to  that  of  ninifistrates  is  unknown, 
When  a  ll.iinen  diiths  was  elected  to  a  inai^iatracy, 
lie  might  ciiher  |H.'tition  fur  an  especial  dispensa- 
tion (u/  Uf{iir(ii  $olrrretur),  or  he  mijjht  depute  some 
one  to  take  the  oath  for  him.  Uut  this  cutild  not 
be  done  unless  the  |>ormi»ai»n  was  granted  by  the 
people.  The  first  Koinan  conijula  seem  only  to 
iiavc  sworn  that  they  would  not  restore  the  kindly 
gt>vernrt)cnt,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so,^  and 
this  may  tiave  been  the  ea&e  till,  all  fears  of  sueli  a 
restoration  having  vanished,  the  oath  was  changed 
into  a  ju^jurandum  in  leges.  The  consular  onth 
was  (K*ca»ionaIly  taken  under  the  Kmpire.  • 

During  the  later  period  of  the  Kepublic  we  also 
find  that  magistrates,  wlien  the  lime  of  their  office 
bad  expired,  nddrcs^etl  the  people,  and  swnre  that 
luring  their  ofltcc  they  had  undertaken  nothing 
agatiiat  the  Kepublic,  but  had  done  their  utmost  to 
proiuoli*  its  welfare.'  In  some  cases  b  tribune  of 
llie  people  might  compel  the  whole  senate  to  prom- 
isc.  on  oath,  that  they  would  observe  a  picbiseitum. 
and  allow  it  to  be  earrird  into  elTect,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  lex  Agrana  nf  Saturniniis.  The  cen- 
sor Q.  Mctellu&,  who  refuHed  to  swear,  was  sent 
into  exde  "•  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  all 
magiBtrates,  on  entering  their  nlTice^  were  obliged  to 
pledge  ihetnsolves  by  an  oath  that  they  would  ob- 
w*rvelhe  acta  Ca*»arum(;Hr(ir<;  in  acta  Casarum^^), 
and  the  senators  had  to  do  the  same  regularly  every 
yejir  on  the  first  of  January." 
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All  Roman  soldiers,  after    '  ■'  f>5 

a  campaign,  had  to  take  i\>< 
mrnhim),  whtrli  was  oiliniiiu-.:    . 
manner:  Kneh  trihuntis  milidtin 
gion,  and  pick4*d  out  one  uf  tbr  i 
put  the  o.ilh,  that  he  wmild  ol>fy  ihe  t.4«uituan4ii 
his  generals,  and  exccul«  them  punduallv     Titt] 
other  men  (hen  rnm«*  forward,  lui'  "ther, 

and  rcpt  ated  the  Aarne  oiiih.sayii'  'UiiUi 

do  like  til*'  lirsl  (tdrm  m  mr^).  Liv  v  ....^  -"^i 
(he  year  21A  B.('  ,  iIk*  miliUrv  oath  was  ■ 
ramentum  (rid  SArsAMENrnM),  i  f.  the 
took  it  voluntarily,  and  pnimisrd  (with  itii|trf<rMinB||' 
that  they  would  not  desert  from  the  .irniv,  m,ii  nm 
leave  their  ranks  except  to  light  ;il 
or  lo  save  ft  Uoman  citizen.  Ui'i 
^^-C  th^  stildiers  were  comp«'lle»i  <■ 
lo  take  iIhh  oath,  which  the  tnhunrs  pui  to  tJtni^| 
that  th(.*y  would  meet  at  the  commanil  nf  the  i^w^j 
buIh,  and  not  leave  the  slandarda  without  iheir  a 
ders,  BO  that  in  this  e;is«  the  military  luth  bccuus^ 
a  jitsjurandnin.  Hut  I.ivy  here  forgets  that,; 
belore  that  tune,  be  has  represented*  the  soUlicnt 
king  the  same  ju^jurandum.  A  perfect  formiiU 
n  military  oath  is  preserved  in  <i'othii«.*  It  lasji] 
be  here  remarked  liiat  any  oath  miglit  he  U 
two  ways  :  the  pemon  who  took  it  ettb«»r  fr 
himself,  ur  it  was  put  to  him  in  a  ?ft  P'rm. 
this  ejise  he  wa.-^  said  in  teTku  )uru 
conceptts.  Polybius'  speaks  of  a  -■ 
was  put  to  all  who  served  m  1)^'  'In 

freemen  or  sl.ivcs,  as  soon  as  the 
taken  pliK-e,  and  by  uliich  alt  pit 
would  siml  nothing  fnun  the  oamp,  and  tt 
woiiM  tak*  to  Uie  tribunes  whatever  lh«7 
]iappt-n  to  find  1'he  military  oalh  was, 
\t>  Dionysms,*  the  uiUbi  sacred  of  all,  and 
allowr.ll  a  general  to  put  to  death,  witlioat  a  I 
trial,  any  soldier  who  ventured  to  act  rontmT 
until,  it  was  tnken  upon  the  signa,  »!> 
thcmscWca  eon-'lercd  sacred.  In  tli» 
Empiro  a  el.i.irsi  wa<«  addeil  to  ih*!  in 
in  which  the  NOldiera  declared  llutl  they  v,ouU  *'^tk- 
tiiderthe  safrly  ul'ibe  PuijMTor  mori*  iin|»ortanl  Iha' 
anything  elsf,  and  thtil  Ihey  loved  n' if ' 
selvea  mir  their  rhildren  more  than  i' 
rinn.'  On  the  military  oath  in  gcncr«.. 
Brissonius,  De  Fonnut.,  ir,.  c   1-5. 

II    Oaths  takrn  in  transactions   infh  fc*n[^  v' 
ttans  tn  tht  nattu  of  the  Rtpubiie.—  ! 
form  of  an  oath  of  this  kind  is  f 
In  a  irtmty  between  the  Romans  anu  Mt»,i[i» 
pater  palratuts  pronounced  the  naih  rn  the 
iits  country,  and  struck  the  victim   with  8 
alone,  culling  nn  Jupiter  to  destroy  the  Romiin 
tion  in  like  manner,  as  he  (the  patrr  p.itr.ini«i 
sirnycd  the  animal.  If  the  people    ' 
oath.     The  chiefs  or  priests  of  tbr  ii 

swore  in  a  similar  manner  hy  Ihnr  ♦^^^  n 
ceremony  was  soiitetjmes  diirrrent,  ir 
the  felialis  east  away  the  atonr  ''-■■■ 
saying,  "Si  saens  fallo.  turn  me  h  «i 

arceqHC  bonis  cjiexat,  utt  et^o  hunr.  i  ;  (] 

lo  the  prominent  part  which  the  mohp  \fa} 
played  in  this  act,  Jupiter  hunself  was  eal 
tnr  Lapis,'"  and  hence  it  was,  in  aller  times, 
eoinmun  among  the  Uoinanis,  in  ordinary  re 
lion,  to  swear  by  Jupiler  I^pis.'*     '      - 
treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  a  \\  ^\ 

lamb)  was  in  the  early  times  ,U^^ 
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Its  (wnence  the  expressions  fadut  tare, 
ffipetv).  and  the  priest,  whilo  proDuuncing 
th.  prtil):ihly  touched  the  vtctiin  ur  the  altar. ^ 
omparc  FKTiAi.Ea.)    This  mode  of  awearnig  to  a 
iiy  through  the  sacred  person  of  a  feiialis  was 
irved  for  a  long  time ;    and  after  the  aecond 
lie  war,  tlie  f^'iioJes  oven  travelled  to  Africa  to 
form  the  ancient  ceremonies.'    The  jus  fetiale, 
iver,  fell  into  disuse  as  the  Romans  extended 
iquests  ;  and  as.  in  must  caries  uf  treaties 
trcign  nations,  the  Romans  were  not  the 
lat  chose  to  promise  anytlimg  un  oalh,  we 
it  of  no  more  oaths  on  their  part ;  hut  the  foreign 
tion  or  conquered  party  was  souietimea  obliged 
prooiisp  with  a  solemn  oalh  {saf.ra7nf.nium)  to  otv 
re  Ibe  conditions  presented  by  the  Romans,  and 
imenls  recording  sui'h  promises  were  kept  in 
Capitol^     But  m  eases  where  tlic  Rumans  had 
ton  to  mistrust,  they  demanded  hostages,  as  be- 
a  better  security  than  an  oath,  and  ibis  was  ibe 
ice  which  in  later  times  they  adopted  most 
ly.    At  first  the  Romans  were  very  scrupu- 
obaerring  their  oalhii  m  cnnlracls  or  trea- 
foreigners,  and  even  wiih  enemies;  but 
wt-re  e^HPii  made  by  iiidiviJunls  sijphibti- 
interpret  an  oath  and  explain  away  its  hind- 
character  ;*  and  from  tlie  third  Punic  war  to 
end   of  the   Repiihln-,   perjury   was   common 
ing  (he  Rtunans  in  their  deaUngs  with  foreign- 
as  wdl  as  am»ni{  themselves. 
UI.   Oatha  taken  btfore  the  prtrtor  or  in  courtt  of 
let. — In  gcneraJ,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if 
Fthing  had  t>ecu  promised  by  a  person  on  oath, 
promise  had.  in  a  cuurt  uf  justice,  no  more  bind- 
power  than  it  would  have  had  without  the  oath, 
tlie  uath  was  in  such  case  merely  a  stronger 
line  AS  far  as  the  conscience  of  the  |:ierson  who 
|k  it  was  ct>ncemed.*     But  if  a  slave,  for  the 
(e  of  iiUlaining  his  librrty.  had  proniised  on  oath 
Fiwrfonn  certain  services  to  his  master,  the  oath 
■considered  binding.'     The  empemrs  also,  in 
le  case*,  considered  the  promise  of  a  free  citi- 
I,  when  It  was  conlirmed  by  an  oath,  as  binding.^ 
S«rtnelimcs,  when  a  case  was  brought  before  the 
!tor,  the  plainrifT  might  put  the  defendant  to  Uis 
lb  (deftrrt  jujijiirandum)  cither  In  regard  to  the 
jihoV:  case  ni  question,  or  tu  ii  part  of  it.     If  the 
lib  was  taken,  the  whole  question,  or  that  part  of 
[to  A-htcli  the  oatli  applied,  was  settled  at  once,  and 
litis  cunteslatio,  or  a  Ibrmal  judicium,  was  au- 
rllunus.     Out  if  the  defendant  refused  to  lake  the 
|th,  he  might,  m  return,  put  the  ptamtiirto  his  oalh 
Urrf  juit)urandum),  to  make  hiiu  declare  .»«  nun 
immtt  causa  a^erc.     {Vid.    CxLvusix)     But  if 
defendant  neither  swore  himself,  nor  put  tlie 
inlitl*  tu  his  oath  of  calumny,  he  admitted  the 
lly  of  n  judicium.     If  the  oath  merely  refer- 
to  a  part  oi  it,  &o  (hat  the  dt.>fendaiit  only  ac- 
iwledgcd  part  of  what  the  plaintifl' alleged,  a  ju- 
ram  was  still  necessary,  but  its  formula  was  of 
itse  modifiod.*    Respecting  the  oath  ofcalumnia, 
[which  the  defendant  migtit  in  all  cases  put  tlie 
itirf,  and  tu  which  the  lallor  aUo  might  be  put 
'  fcy  the  prwtor,  see  Calumnia,     The  formula  of  an 
oalh  before  the  proetor  depended  upon  the  person 
put  it.» 

juuex  or  jadic«s  appointed  by  the  prtetor  were 

\lo  promise  on  oath  to  discharge  their  duties 

to  the  laws'"    Rein"  denies  that,  arter  a 

ras  given  by  the  prtetor,  citlicr  uf  the  liti- 
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gant  parties  bad  the  right  to  put  tht  othei  to  sn 
oath;  but  from  the  Digest'  it  is  elear  that  it  migbt 
\h3  dune  by  the  parly  (m  ohim  proitatmns  inrunthe- 
hat,  provided  he  himself  had  before  taken  the  jus- 
jurandum  calumnise.  When  documenta  in  the  trial 
of  a  cause  were  laid  before  the  judex,  of  which  be 
doubted  ihc  genuineness  or  correctness,  he  might 
make  the  party  who  brought  ttiem  forward  estab* 
lisii  their  correctness  or  genuineness  by  an  oal.V 

The  witnesses  who  gave  their  evidence  in  :iiril 
proeeedings  before  a  judex,  soineiinus  confirmed 
their  tesliinony  by  an  oath,  which  they  eitlicr  took 
voluntarily,  or  which  was  put  to  them  by  the  judex. 
In  jiidieia  publica,  the  witnesses  had  always  lo  give 
their  evidence  on  oath.'  We  have  no  me^ns  of  as- 
certaining whether,  in  all  instances  of  civil  causes. 
Witnesses  might  be  compelled  to  take  an  oalh,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  in  a  civil  cause  a  witness 
generally  did  not  give  Ms  evidence  on  oath,  unless 
he  liimself  chose  lo  do  so,  or  the  judex,  for  special 
reasons,  thought  it  advibable  that  be  should. 

False  swearing  {ptjtrarc^  pcrjurium)  was  not  re- 
garded by  tltu  Rumans  as  it  is  by  us.  Swearing 
was  merely  a  mailer  of  conscience,  and,  conse- 
quenity,  tlie  person  who  was  gudty  u['  false  swear- 
ing was  res|>onsible  to  the  Ueiiy  alone.  I*erjury 
dues  not  appear  to  have  been  punished  more  se- 
verely than  false  witness  in  general  given  wittiuul 
an  uaih.  When,  tborcfore,  Valerius  Maximus* 
speaks  uiin/amiti  pcTjuni,  he  uses  infamia  in  a  pop- 
ular, and  not  a  strictly  legal  sense.  I'bc  manner 
in  which  the  Romans  regarded  perjury  is  implied  in 
an  expression  of  Cicero,'  who  says,  "  Pcrjuni 
jpwna  diviniL,  ctitiuia;  himiana,  didtcus'*  Hence 
eveiT  oath  was  accom|>anied  by  an  execration,' 
and  perjury,  therelurc,  was  an  act  which  belonged 
more  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censors  than  to  an 
ordinary  court  uf  jubiice.'  Witnesses  convicted  of 
having  gjven  false  lestiinnny,  Willi  or  without  oatli, 
wyre  piiiushed.*    (Cuiapare  Falbcm  ) 

iV.  Oathn  or  various  modes  of  swearirtfr  m  eont' 
mon  ii/c. — The  practice  of  swearing,  or  calling  upon 
some  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  lo  the  truth  of  as- 
sertions made  in  common  life  or  in  ordinary  con- 
versations, was  as  common  among  the  liomans  as 
among  the  Greeks.  The  variuus  forms  used  in 
swearing  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

1.  Simple  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods,  as 
HcrcU  or  MchercU^  that  is,  iM  mc  Hercules  juvet, 
anut,  or  aervet  ;•  Pol^  Pcrpol,  or  £depot,  llmt  is,  per 
PaUuccm;  per  Jocem  LapifUm,  or  simply  pfr  Jotcm ; 
per  snperos ;  per  deoa  imtnorlales ;  medws  fidius^ 
that  is,  ita  me  Dius  (Sio^)Jiltus  juvet  ;^*  ita  me  dens 
ainet,  or  dn  amenl.  Sometimes,  also,  two  or  a 
great  number  of  gods  were  invoked  by  their  names." 
The  genii  of  men  were  regarded  as  divine  beings, 
and  persons  used  to  swear  by  their  own  genius  or 
by  thai  of  a  friend,  and  during  the  Umpire  by  that 
of  on  emperor."  Women  as  well  as  men  swore  by 
mo^toflhe  gods,  but  some  of  them  were  peculiar 
to  one  of  the  sexes.  Tlius  women  never  swore  by 
Hercules,  and  men  never  by  Castor.  A'arro,  more- 
over, said  that  in  ancient  times  women  only  swore 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  while  in  the  extant  writers 
we  Jiud  men  frequently  swearing  by  Pollux."  Juno 
and  Venus  were  mostly  invoked  by  wurncn,  bu» 
also  by  lovers  and  efTetninate  men  in  gcneral 
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f  TtiTOcalions  of  the  gods,  together  with  an  ex- 
(•rr.-itiun.  in  case  the  aweamr  was  itEaung  a  false- 
hood ExecraliunB  or  thi»  kind  are,  Dr.  me  per- 
(/dfi/;*  dii  me  nttTficiant  j*  dispcream^  ne  vttwm/ 
Wf  fahui  iim.'  Airt. 

W  Persons  also  iiscil  to  swear  by  the  individuals 
or  iliiAga  most  dear  to  them.  Thus  wo  have  in- 
^•lunoCv  of  ft  pcr&nn  awcarinc  by  Iih  own  or  another 

in'j  head,*  hy  hia  eyes,'  uy  his  own  wclliirc  or 
llist  of  hie  children,*  by  the  welfare  ol  an  emper- 
or.* *Vc 

Kespcctiiig  the  rarious  fonus  of  oaths  and  Bwe&r- 
ing,  SM*  BriBBonhifi.  De  Formui,  viii.,  c.  1-18. 

0B.1i:.     ( Vid.  TuiBL->,  Gbkbk.) 

OBEIJSCns  {i>fitXiaiio<;)  is  a  diniinntive  of  Oia- 
/tejt  (t^iXui),  which  properly  eiiiniries  a  tharjKtud 
thing,  a  akeirer  or  tjut,  and  is  the  name  given  to 
'tterlain  wtirk^  of  Cgyi>tian  art.  (Herodotus'*  uses 
'He7.of  in  the  sense  of  an  tihchsk.)  A  detailed  do* 
scription  of  atidi  works  wuuld  be  inconsUlent  with 
the  plan  of  this  work,  but  some  notice  of  them  is 
requiretl  hy  thr  fact  thai  Ht'.veral  of  them  were 
transported  to  Homo  under  the  eint>eror7.  Ammi- 
fliiuii  M.^r^'elhiius"  uiya  thiit  "an  olteliak  is  a  very 
oufrh  stone,  m  the  shape  of  n  kind  of  )an<Imark  or 
boundary-»tone,  rising  with  a  small  inclination  on 
all  side*  to  i  great  height ;  and  m  order  that  it  may 
iuiilate  ti  eolar  ray  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  ita 
hulk,  it  lomiinnt43fl  in  a  prolongation  of  four  faers 
united  in  a  sharp  point.  It  is  very  carefully  smooth- 
ed." Most  ancii>nt  writers  eonaider  olieliaks  as 
emblematie  of  the  sun's  rays." 

An  obelisk  is,  properly,  a  single  block  of  stone, 
cut  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  the  sides  of  which 
diminish  gradually,  hut  ahnost  imperceptibly,  from 
the  base  to  thr*  inp  or  the  shaft,  but  do  not  terminate 
in  an  a|H*.Y  upon  the  top,  which  is  crowned  hy  a 
small  pyriiinid,  ronrnMlng  of  four  sides  tcrminalKig 
in  a  p<>inl  The  KKyptian  otn'li.'ikH  wvre  numlly 
made  ol  the  red  Krantto  ot  Kycne,  Irnni  which  place 
^ey  were  carried  to  the  dilicrcnt  parts  of  Ejtypt. 

hey  were  generally  placed  in  pairs  at  the  entrance 

a  temple,  mid  oc^easionally  m  ilir  Interior,  and  were 
iBunlly  covered  with  hieroglyphic:! I  uiMTiptions. 

tjl»ehsks  were  first  irans|>oriotl  to  Home  under 
kUgustUH,  who  eau&<;d  utie  l<»  be  rrccted  in  the  eir- 
'«us,  and  another  in  tho  Campus  Murium."  The 
former  wns  restored  in  1699,  and  is  called  at  pres- 
ent the  riamuimu  obelisk.  Its  whole  height  is  about 
II n  fiTt,  and  withoiit  the  base  abuul  78  feet.  The 
obelisk  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  set  up  br  Au- 
gustus as  a  suudiiil.  It  stands  at  nres/'nt  on  the 
Monte  Uitorio,  where  It  was  plarrd  in  1792.  Its 
wholt.'  height  w  Miout  lit)  Icet,  nn<l  without  the  base 
about  71  feel  Another  olK-hsk  was  brought  to 
Rome  hy  Ca'iY  Ja,  anjl  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the 
Circus  of  Ca'vj|<i-**  It  stands  at  present  in  front 
of  St.  Peter's,  where  it  v.-ns  placed  in  1586,  and  its 
whole  height  b  abujt  132  feet,  and  without  the 
base  and  m<>«lern  omuments  at  the  top  about  S3 
feel.  But  the  hrgealobrliBkat  Rome  Is  that  which 
was  originnlly  tiir.i!ij)0(it*d  fnim  Hclinpohs  to  Alex- 
andrea  hy  f:otif)ifli.ti(ie,  and  conveyed  to  Home  by 
hia  son  Constar.tiJs,  who  placed  it  in  tho  Circus 
Maximus  **  lis  prcs-^nl  po;-ition  is  before  tho  north 
porlieo  of  tho  l»iterun  t'luircb.  where  it  was  placed 
m  1588.  Its  whole  heii:ht  is  about  149  feet,  and 
without  the  bafic  about  105  feet. 
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There  ire  eight  other  ob.  i  ■    '".ifiuf  beiiii 

thoao  mentioned  above-,  bit  lum  arr  «|^ 

historical  importHnce,     'Dicr  -^i '-itti,  «■ 

various  other  places,  as  si  Coti-  \tw 

Florence,  Calana  in  Sicdy,  Ac,  *  ;  . .  h 

works  of  Egypliai)  art,  and  others  uuly  unit 

There  are  two  small  obcli«ks  in  iho  Bni 
seum,  which  wore  brought  by  tbo   Ki 
Cairo.' 

OBELUS,     flij.  Vksu  ) 

OBLIOATIU'NFS.     Obhgalio  is  drfinoi!"  to 
'*  a  bond  of  law  by  which  we  are  undt  r  a  m 
of  paying  (4o/(vntfd>)  an)'thing  acr.i 
ofouratute."    This  definitinn  ha- 
one  part  of  an  obligation,  namely,  th<  n^ttt  xri 
wliieh  IS  inseparable  from  tiic  notion  of  a 
obligation      According  to  Pnulntj,'  the  aubsl 
an  obligation  consists  in  anntlicr  [•craoo 
himself  to  give  tn  u«  souielhing,  '>r  to  do 
or  to  secure  or  make  gu4)d  nomething  (ad 
ttliquidt  tel  faciendum,  vdfrattandum).    Thw< 
ing''   must,   however,   Iw   iindrrslfiod    of  a  H 
bmding."  that  is,  the  party  who  fniU  to  pcrf« 
wtiut  he  lias  engagcil  to  do,  must  be  luhic  to 
compulsion ;    in  other  words,  the  duty  whiHk 
owes  iiiuy  be  enforced   hy  suit  or   action, 
agreement  which  is  binding  according  to  imoir 
morality,  but  which,  for  any  reason,  i-annot  biti 
^ally  enforced,  is  not  prnpcriy  sn  obligaiio, 
the  Unmans  eavi-  .■^uch  atjriM'incnt  the  nainoi 
gntio,  nnd  added  the  term  naloralm.  hy  whi< 
opposed  to  civihs  and  pnrloria  or  hnnoran; 
obiigationes  civiics  were  Iboso  which  uir<-  >i>,u. 
hy  enactments  {Ut^thut),  or  generally 
hshe*!  by  the  jus  civile ;  praetoriir  or  hm 
those  which  owed  their  origin  to  n  . 
the  prsjtor      Viewed  with  rcfcri" 
on  which  tho  law  operated  ' 
binding  forec,  obligatiunes  ni 

tract  or  quasi  contract,  and  '_  . 
urn),  or  quasi  delict.*    According  to  Ouus,  ct 
ubhgatio  arises  either  from  contract  c/r  dcttct. 

Contract  {ctrntrachtai)  waa  made  ill  lour 
re,  verbis.  Ijtteris.  and  consensu. 

As  an  example  of  a  contract  re,  Gain*  mentic 
mutuuni.    ( >'»/  MuTuuM  )    AUu,  ifii  man  rfvc4i 
what  was  not  due  from  a  person  wb<i  paid 
lake,  the  payer  had  his  remtrdy  for  the  reooi 
as  if  it  were  a  case  of  miituiim.     But  **  this  I 
obligation."  observes  Gaius.  "does  not  ai 
arise  from  contract,  because  he  who  exxc^ 
intention  of  payment  rather  "     ■  ,  dl 

put  an  end  lo  {diMtrahrye)  a  i  («m 

than  to  commence  or  lo  tu "/" 

transactinA."  In  such  n  ca»e  lb< 
a  fiction  of  a  promise  to  pay  on  th 
son  who  has  rreeived  the  money 

To  the  contracts  made  re,  there  alao 
HonATVH,  DrrotiTcx.  and  Piorfcs. 

The  nhligatio  verbis  was  contrnotrd  by  oral  i 

tion  and  answer  between  tho  \n\*^ n..  i^i 

of  words  was  :    Dari  Spondes  1    .'- 

Dabo;   Promittia*  Promitto;  Fi<i' 

promitlo;  Fidejubcs  !  FidcjulK'n;  Faciei  I  Vi 

The  words  dan  spondes  ^  spondi'o,  u  eri* 

liarly  Roman,  that  their  l-^;- 

preserved  if  their  meaniriK  v 

other  language;  nor  could    i 

peregrinus  be  made  by  the  u 

The  evidence  of  such  an  ol.i 

the  presence  of  witncsaes.* 

It  is  to  this  form  of  contract  by  qnostion 
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inr.fvroeaihne  et  rerprmsione)  that  the  terms 

lari"   nnd    "  siipulatio"  refer.      Tlie  word 

ri"  properly  refers  lo  him  who  asks  the 

Si  quix  ita  dart  ntipuUtttr ;   I*ast  mortem 

ui  rpondes  ;  vcl  ita.  Cum  moTieru,  apondes  ?" 

who  asked  the  question  was  stipulator; 

answered  the  question  was  promissor,  aod 

said  spondere  *     Somctimeif  ttie  whule  ftinn 

which  comprises  the  question  nnd  the  an- 

fs  comprehended  in  the  temi  siipulatio,'  and 

participle  "  stipulata"  is  sometimes  used  in  a 

iive  bfiise.* 

stipuUitio  which  contained  an  inipo?sih!c  con- 

lO  WHS  invalid  {inutifta).     As  the  stipulalio  was 

tiy  words,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence 

parties  should  have  power  to  speak  and 

id  on  this  ground  was  foTinded  the  nile  of 

a  mulus  and  a  surdus  could  nut  be  parties 

latio.     As  to  thf^  ahUity  of  [luiulli  and  in- 

iWilh  respect  to  obligationes,  see  Inpdbxs  and 

The  stipulator  might  have  another  party 

contract  on  his  behalf,  who  was  called  ad- 

jr.     The  adatipulatnr  had  the  same  right  of 

as  the  stipulator,  and,  therefore,  a  payment 

of  the  stiputatio  cniild  he  made  to  him  as 

tu  the  stipulator ;  and  the  etiptilator  had  an 

landnti  against  theadstipulator  forthe  recov- 

lanylhing  that  be  had  recoircd. 

were  some  peculiarities  ni  the  adstipulatio. 
[bt  of  action  did  not  pass  to  the  hcres  of  the 
ilator.  and  the  adstipulatiun  of  a  slave  for  his 
had  no  effect,  though  In  all  cases  he  could 
lire  for  his  master  by  slipulaiiun.  The  same 
of  law  appeared  to  apply  to  him  who  was  in 
ipto,  for  he  was  servi  loco.  If  a  son  who  was 
[power  of  his  father  became  his  ad.stipulator, 
'  not  acquire  anything  fur  hts  father,  though  he 
for  him  by  8ti(]ulatio.  Sttll  his  ndatipiila- 
the  son  a  rif^ht  of  action,  provided  he  was 
from  the  father's  power  wiihniit  a  capitis 
fnutio,  as,  for  inslarice,  by  the  father's  d[?ath,  or 
beinjg  inaugurated  Unmcn  dialm.  The  same  ru!e 
law  applied  lo  a  liliafaniilias  and  to  a  wife  in 
mu. 

who  were  bound  for  the  promissor  were 
ikponaores,  fidepromi9sorc5,ridejussores.  {Vid. 
:kssio.) 

The  case  of  an  obltgatio  liieris  is  illustrated  by 

laius*  by  the  instance  of  nomina  transcriplicia,  as 

'hen  a  creditor  who  has  a  debt  due  from  a  person 

respect  of  a  sale,  or  a  letting,  or  a  partnership, 

kters  It  in  his  book  (codicea,  or  tabvia  ezpensi  el  ac- 

ti)  as  a  debt  (crpeujum  iUt /£rt  :*  expcnaumtulisse 

rfifi/,  cunt  taimiajt  non  recital).     This  was  called 

Somen  trajttcripticium  a  re  tn  prrsonam."     It  was 

transcnpUo  a  persona  in  prrst^ruxm  when  a 

n  entered  in  his  books  a  debt  as  due  from  a 

party,  which  was   really  due   from  another 

but  which  that  oilier  party  had  transferred 

hgttvti)  to  the  creditoi. 

Cicero  rJearly  alludM  to  this  hterarum  obligatio 

his  Oration   pro  Koscin  Comcedo.     Ho   sz.ys,* 

ing  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  "  his  claim  is  for 

eertain  sum  of  money  {pceunia  ccrta).  and  this 

si  be  either  'data'  (a  case  of  obltgatio  re),  or 

eipensa  lata'  (the  liieranjm  obligiitioj.  or  sliptilata 

i(aa  obligatm  verbis)," 

Some  difEculty  arises  about  the  mode  of  eonvert- 

an  nliligation  of  a  different  kind  into  an  ohlijratio 

Nieris.    The  subject  is  discussed  by  Unterhotiner* 

an  ingenious  essay,  wbrcfa,  however,  was  wrilten 
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hrelhe  publication  of  ihe  MS.  of  Gaias ;  and  tt 
has  since  bi-en  discussed  by  other  writers.  Unter- 
bolZDcr  conjectured  that  a  third  party,  with  the 
consent  of  the  debtor  and  oredilor,  made  the  entry 
in  his  own  books  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  sup* 
port  of  this  assumption.  1'heophilus^  represents 
the  literaniui  obligaiio  as  a  oovatio  or  change  of  an 
obhgaiaon  of  one  kind  into  an  obligation  uf  another 
kind,  and  this,  he  says,  was  efifecied  both  by  wnrdt 
and  writing  {P^ftaet  Koi  ypuftftaai).  It  was  eflVcted, 
according  tu  him,  by  the  creditor  writing  to  the 
debtor  (ypd^av  ^Tjfiara  npdc  atroi)  to  ask  his  con- 
sent to  the  old  obligation  being  made  into  a  new 
one  of  a  different  kind,  and  by  the  debtor  consent- 
ing. As  staled  by  him,  the  oblig.itio  literis  might 
be  an  obligaiio  contracted  by  a  letter  of  the  creditor 
to  the  debtor,  and  ihe  debtor's  reply.  In  principle, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  being  contracted 
by  the  debtor's  consent  expressed  by  a  subscription 
in  Ihe  creditor's  books.  Tlie  hterarum  obligatioof 
Theophihis,  however,  rather  seems  lo  correspoud 
lo  the  other  kinds  of  literarum  nbligatio  referred  to 
by  Gaius,'  where  he  9ay.«,  "  this  obligation  can  bo 
contracted  by  chirographa  and  syngnipha,  that  is, 
if  a  man  writes  that  lie  owes  a  sum  of  money  or 
will  pay  it ;  provided,  however,  there  be  no  stipula- 
lio on  the  same  arcnunt."  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Gaius  means  that  the  creditor  might  convert  an 
obligation  of  another  kind  into  tbnt  of  pceunia  ex- 
punsa  by  the  bnre  entry  of  it  in  his  book ;  for  it  is 
no  objection  to  this,  as  L'nterholzner  has  it,  *'  that  a 
uniiatcrol  wrilmg  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  should 
have  the  effect  of  putting  another  person  under  an 
obligatio,"  for  an  obltgatio  was  already  contracted, 
which  the  creditor  wouJd  have  tu  prove ;  but  if  be 
could  prove  it.  the  taw  gave  him  all  the  advantage 
of  a  creditor  for  pceunia  certa,  if  he  liad  complied 
with  certain  forma.  Gaius'  certainly  may  bo  un- 
clerslood  as  asserting  that  this  obhgatio  was  con- 
tracted simply  "  exptiLsum  fcrtmh :'  t)Ut  it  seems  to 
be  tlie  gentTdl  opinion  that  thii^  literarum  obligatio 
required  the  consent  of  thn  (Jcbtor  either  orally  in 
the  presence  of  witncBsea  or  by  letter;*  and  this 
is  not  mcnnststent  with  Gaius;  for,  though  he  says 
that  the  debtor  is  bound  by  the  "  expcnaumfercndo" 
that  does  not  exclnde  hi»  consent,  but  merely  show* 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  consent 
legally  binding. 

The  obligationes  consensu  were  emtio  and  ven- 
ditio,  localio,  conductio,  societas,  mandatum.  All 
obligationes  by  contract,  of  course,  required  con- 
sent and  the  evidence  of  consent ;  but  "  tltcAC  obli- 
galiones,"  says  Gaius,'  "are  said  to  be  contracled 
ron$ert»u,  because  no  peculiar  form  of  words  or 
writing  was  reipjircd.  but  the  rousent  of  the  parlies 
to  the  transaction  was  sufficient."  Accordingly, 
such  transactions  cmiW  lake  place  between  persona 
at  a  distance  from  one  annihcr,  but  a  verborura 
nbligatio  required  the  presence  of  the  parties.  The 
actions  founded  on  these  obligationes  consensu 
were  lionffi  fidei. 

A  Icf^  obligatio  implies  a  right  of  action  against 
the  person  who  owes  the  duty  {^ut  obhgalur).  Th» 
right  of  action  {tx  contractu)  might  be  acquired  by 
nny  person  who  was  sui  juris.  It  might  alao  be 
acquired  for  him  by  those  who  were  in  his  pivtes- 
tas.  manufl.  and  mancipium  ;  and  by  free  men  and 
slaves  whom  a  man  possessetl  bona  fide,  vviih  cer- 
tain exceptions.  This  right  of  action  might  als4>b6 
acquired  by  a  man  through  the  acts  of  a  ime  man 
who  was  his  agent,  so  far  that  he  could  require  the 
cession  of  the  obligatio  so  acquired. 

An  obligatio  was  terminated  {f^tolliiur)  in  rarioua 

I.  (id  III.  I ;  "D«  Lit.  OMJj.")-a.  (III..  IM.I-J.  (ih.,  1*7  i 
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«niy«.  Th©  most  common  way  wa«  hy  paymfnt 
{aotutio)  of  what  was  due.  A  man,  with  Ihc  ron»onl 
of  the  rrrditor,  might  p:iy  another's  debt,  but  the 
two  Bchools  differt^d  bh  to  the  legal  oonseqaence  of 
surh  p.iym«-nt.  The  Proctilinni.  as  uaual,  adhering 
strit^tly  to  fundamental  principles,  malntajnod  that 
the  dohtor  waa  stiU  under  his  oblipalio,  but  if  llic 
mnmty  woa  demanded  of  him  by  the  creditor,  he  had 
a  |{<Mul  [ilea  ofdohia  malus  {rxeeptw  <io!i  mali) 

An  nIdiKatio  mi^ht  be  icmiinated  by  anrcptilntin, 
An  nbliyalinn  cnnlnu'tfd  per  bps  et  libram  mipht 
he  rlelennined  in  the  same  way,  ami  aJno  one  nri- 
eing  "  ex  judieali  causa."  (Vid.  Nkxcm.)  An  ob- 
ligatio  mi^t  also  ho  determined  hy  noratio,  which 
18  the  chnnffe  of  nn  exiiiltntr  duty  (dthitum)  into  an- 
(iiher  (»hhff.'ition.  and  the  drtnmiiniilion  of  the  (br- 
mer  ohlicntion.*  This  ia  explnme*!  hy  the  follow- 
inj?  instancr  :■  If  1  fltiptilate  thai  'I'iIium  thall  jrivr 
mo  what  is  due  from  you,  a  new  obll^atio  arises 
hy  Iho  mtervention  of  a  new  person,  and  the  fonuer 
obligation  is  dctermiood  by  beini^  replaced  by  the 
latter ;  and  sometimes  a  former  obliKaliu  may  be 
drlermmed  by  a  Bubarquent  Htrpulntio,  though  the 
aiibHi'(|i}ent  Mtipulatio  may  be  invalid.  If  the  stipu- 
lalinn  was  from  the  name  jMTBon,  it  rfrjuired  Ilie 
addition  of  80fnet))ing  to  effeot  u  novatio,  aa  the 
addition  of  a  f^ondilton,  or  the  eireumstanee  of  add- 
tnff  to  or  Bubtructini;  from  the  time  contained  m 
the  terma  of  the  rovenifnt.  An  tn  the  ease  of  a 
ronditinn.  it  was  the  law  in  the  time  of  Gniu»  tliat 
there  was  no  novutin  nntd  the  condition  was  ful- 
filled, and  till  that  time  the  funner  oblieatio  con- 
tinued. The  opmion  of  the  (rn^t  jurwt  Scrvjus 
8utpiciuB  aa  to  the  condition  immediately  ofTecling 
m  novatio.  was  not  law  iu  the  time  of  Gaiua  (tJw 
)Hrt  ultmur). 

An  obltfratio  was  also  dctennined  by  the  litis 
fontealalio,  if  the  proceedmga  had  taken  place  m  a 
|ri{ilinium  jiidiL-ium.  It  is  slated  (.'enerally,  under 
fhi'  artii'Irs  litm  contestntio  and  lei^itimum  judi- 
cium, what  is  the  import  of  these  tenna  R'apective- 
ly  The  orii,nnaI  oblifnilion  {pnnapaiii  ot/li^titio) 
was  determined  by  the  lilis  conlesialio,  nnit  the 
defendant  [rtua)  wan  then  bound  {unetur)  by  the 
litis  eonlestatio.  If  he  was  condemned,  the  litis 
rontestatiii  ceased  to  havt*  any  cfTcot,  and  he  was 
bound  hy  the  judgment  (ri  raiuu  )uiitf.att)  It  was 
a  conset^uence  of  thrse  doelnnefl,  that,  after  a  Ittia 
contestntio  in  a  iegitimnm  judienim,  a  man  could 
not  brmjr  his  nctiun  on  the  origitial  eontraet;  for  if 
hH  declanition  or  deniimd  was  dari  mihi  oportere, 
it  was  bad  {%nut\Ux).  for  afler  the  litis  conie«latio 
the  dari  oporlrn^  had  ern.snl  In  Iho  ease  of  a  ju- 
dicium <|iiod  im(H.>riu  cuiuinetur»  the  obli^atto  ex- 
iNl^d  and  the  action  could  be  brought,  but  tho  de* 
mand  miieht  be  answered  by  a  plea  {exeeptio)  of  a 
res  judicata  or  in  j|udiciiim  dcducta.  In  the  jitdicia 
imp*?rio  eontinentia  the  exeeptio  roi  judieattc  cor- 
re«p<»nd»  to  the  eondemnatio  in  the  leeitima  judi- 
cia.  and  the  exeeptio  rei  m  judieiuni  dedueitr  to  thr 
Utici  eontestatio.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may 
consult  Keller,  Veher  Lttia  Contcniatwu,  p.  1 1,  \.r. 

Obligationes  arutin^  from  contract  passed  by 
jWiTcnal  mceettfeion  to  the  heres.  There  were  no 
I  Of  trsnsferrint;  obtiirationes  from  the  ercdi- 
tor  to  another  person  exc*'pt  hy  a  no%'at!o,  whirh 
was  efreclrd  by  the  as-siirnei.-  stipulating  with  the  \ 
debitor  with  ttie  conHOnt  of  the  creditor,  the  elfect 
of  which  was  to  release  the  debitor  from  his  former 
oblifcatio,  and  to  bind  him  by  a  new  one.  If  this 
noratio  was  not  effected,  Ihc  assignee  could  only 
•ue  ati  the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  iisai|piur. 
■ad  not  in  hla  own  name.' 

From  the  consideration  of  obligationes  arising 

I,  (I)IR.  4A,  til.  9  :  "  Dr  NxitttiiiiiitiUa  ct  UclByUiuuiliut  *— & 
tO«iw,  III.,  178.1— a.  (GwU,    \^1B,«iC.) 
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froni  cnnlra**t8,  fiaius'  pn'-  ■  '      coi 

of  nbliiiatione^  "  yuir  cz  dr:  ■  ," 

drUds,  which  are  thr  foiiii.iiiii.>n  --i  ihrac  obi 
tiones,  are  renTL'M,  Bi^n*  Ripr*  or  R4TINa«  I)ah> 
fivM,  and  iKjiiRii..  All  thft^f*  oltllLMiiun'*  hi>  co*. 
sidors  to  he  ctrniprtsfrd  in  one  l'  ■  .xr  tJw 

obligationes  ex  contractu  arc  d.  .lo  fo^f 

genera. 

The  arrangement  by  the  Ri>man  jurists  of 

gatjones  ex  delicto  With  nht-  •- -   ■  -Titf 

was  fiiiKiiIi'd  on  the  circun 

of  obligaiiunes  were  the   i 

pfTtonam,  or  rights  against  a  det^'niiinata 

iial  or  determinate  individuals;  but  ih*'fr 

jMirtant  dilFerence  in  the  origin  • 

The  rights  ex  contractu  are  rigiii 

ful  actf*,  and  riuhts  ex  delicto  aic  j 

on  infringcnirntis  of  other  rights 

The  (it)lig;itiones  quasi  ex  contr.ii  tr 
merated  by  Gaius,  but  they  ar< 
Institmca  of  Justinian  '    Thesie  ■ 
properly  arise  either  front  •  i  dt 

inaHmuch  as  they  are  foun  ^s 

not  deliet.<4,  they  must  bo  ci-ii-'mm  ■,  .i  a* 
to  contract  rather  than  to  drltci.  if  wo 
them  to  one  of  these  elusse*.     liut,  in  fael»l 
qiuiHi  contracts  )>ehing  to  n«^tther  claji«     Ii 
of  thcMo  (juasi  contructa,  enumeratf^  in  the 
tnlea*  are  "  aiacnttt  nr^oitotum 
TtonvM  GtrroBOM  Actio),  the  " 
"  romnmnti  riTf  ttur  aocutatt,'^  H»  <.\\f-u  a  ilti 
been  bt^queathed  and  given  to  several  iktioii^ 
some  other  instnncrii. 

ThoM  quasi  contmcts  are  arranged  in  the 
tulea  of  Justinian  aller  obligationoa  ex 
and  the  obligationes  quasi  ex  >^ 
immediately  al^er  the  oliligatloii- 
stances  of  the^c  oblimitionea  qiia.7>i  ca  ui 
merated  in  thf  Iii))titute»*  are.  "«-■  juiirxUitmt 
fecrrii,"  and  the  cane  of  ^*df)*ctum  r^uMimim^\ 
others. 

AVe  may  now  examine  mon*  eloeely  the 
of  the  term  obligatio.  and  other  temu  tivcdnii 
lion  to  the  liiw  of  contracts      Its  Ptymolo97(Ii 

to  bind)  pomts  merely  to  the  el;! ■ 

eontnu't.or  to  the  duly  owing  li> 

to  the  eonlrael(ii<^f/ur)to  the  ur< 

or  to  the  duties  mutually  owing  i  •■ 

other.     The  word  which,  nn  nj 

or  "binding,"  expiesses  th' 

binding,  ia  "soliilio  ;"  and.  i 

tho  word  "Bolvo"  is  the  .ij-i  n  i 

press  tho  legal  tenntnatiini  of  tli 

inasmuch  as  duties  owing  by  uri<   ; 

tract,  or  duties  mutually  owing  by  Hi- 

tlio  contraet,  imply  a  right  in  thf"  of 

tho  contract,  or  imply  mutual  nv' 

to  the  contract,  the  word  obliirai.' 

express  both  the  rights  and  thi?  >ni!.  -ij 

lieH  which  uruL-  out  of  the  contract.     Condi 

with  this,  we  find  the  right  of  thu  trrdiio r 

of  as  his  ahligiitio,  and  the  duty  of  tin:  >: 

obligntio.     There  is  no  special  name  m 

law  for  a  right  against  a  deicnuinatn  p 

tcnumale  persons.     'I'be  name  for  ti 

property  ia  dominium,  to  which    i8   i'|p;, 

name  ubligailnnes  us  de»criptivo  of  ri^his  «|idtfl 

determinate  ptTsons. 

It  is  eorreclly  remarked  lAustin.  An  (mtlr. 


ctmrse  of  Lecture*  on  iirntrai  Juffj"^ 
in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  law 
Ugalio  is  never  applied  to  a  dut> 
a  right  in  rem."     iJut  as  the  dnl^ 
right  in  rem  is  only  the  duty  of  fmi..   !i 
of  not  doing  anything,  there  ta  no  ^r- 

1.  (lU^  ]8l.)-&  (lU.,  UI.  >7.]-a.  tt*. 
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tbe  want  of  a  name :  as  soon  as  an  act  is 
kwhich  is  an  infringcnipnt  of  ihe  right,  or,  in 
words,  a  ilclicium  (in  one  sense  in  which  the 
a»e  Ihia  word),  an  obti^jation  arises  by  forrp 
atl  {oirltgatto  ex  delicto),  and  gives  iho  inj  ureil 
a  right  of  action  against  the  wrong-ilocr. 
rontractus,  as  it  wiU  appear  from  what  has 
I.  required  U»e  consent  of  all  the  parties  to 
so  obligationes  ^Uich  were  said  to  be 
K'u  on  "consent"  (corwCTWMjr)  were  said  to  be 
ided  only  berauac  consent  was  sufficient/ 
10  pwuliar  fonn  of  words  or  expression  was 
whereas,  in  the  obligationes  contracted 
"verbis,"  and  "literis,"  certain  acts,  words, 
nff  were  required.      In   those   contracts 
iiiicular  forms  were  not  required  in  order 
*  rtiiiMTt  them  into  nblifjationes,  any  words  or 
sU  were  sulHcicnt  whiuh  were  evidence  of  con- 
■iii      Wtiat  words  and  acts  are  evidence  of  con- 
not,  of  course,  be  determined  generally  in 
lu  of  juriapnidence.     But  certain  acts  or 
\«  hide  the  notion  of  consent,  even  if  the 
irts  of  a  contract  have  been  most  scrupu- 

Ei»  mi..s<tvm1;  constraint  by  force  or  threats  (rij, 
m),  and  fraud  {doluji),  and,  in  many  cases,  error 
rr   t<'nurantta),  cither  render  the  agreement  ab- 
[iml,  or  give  the  party  who  has  been  con- 
deceived,  or  in  error,  various  inodea  of 
nainst  the  claims  of  the  other  parly. 
iiiratio  supiioses  two  persons  ;  the  person 
»  wnoiii  the  duly  IS  due,  or  llie  creditor,  and  the 
pJviD  from  whom  it  is  due,  or  the  debitor.     Gut 
i*Tv-  n\.Mf  he  more  than  two  parties  to  an  obliga- 
r  as  crcditores  or  dcbitores,  or  both,  ail  of 
i.iy  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
luuc'  uf  rei.*    "With  reference  to  a  person  who  is 
kuicr  tihe  same  obli^^atio,  a  person  may  bo  called 
—  But  when  there  are  several  parties  to  an 

there  are  proiK'rly  several  obligutioncs^ 
i^  ..i.-,  13  the  case  wliether  the  creditor  is  one 
nd  the  dcbitores  are  several,  or  tin-  ereilitores  are 
iriBral  and  the  debitor  is  one,  or  both  the  credi- 
>re»  and  dcbitores  are  several.  In  the  obligatio 
ro  rata,  the  claims  of  the  several  creditores,  or 
He  duties  of  the  several  dcbitores,  are  dftrnniimte 
arts  of  a  whole,  wluch  is  made  up  by  the  parts 
eing  united  in  one  formal  obligatio.  Tlicrc  arc 
uses  wben  several  creditores  may  claim  the  whole 
tmhdum),  or  several  debilorcs  may  owe  the  whole 
m/uiitm):  where  a  creditor  claims  the  whole 
fainst  several  dcbitores,  there  are,  m  fact,  several 
iblif^tiones  binding  on  the  several  debilorcs.  If 
bean  oiiJy  claim  the  whole  onoc,  he  may  claim  it 
rom  any  of  the  dcbitores ;  but  when  ho  has  been 
latiafied  by  one  (Tebitor,  bis  whole  claim  is  extm- 
[tushed. 

An  oblifratio  may  be  unilateral,  tliat  is,  may  only 

pre  a  right  of  action  to  one  of  the  imrtics  to  it,  as 

m  Ihe  ca.se  of  luumuni,  stipulalio,  and  others  ;  or 

ll  may  be  bilateral,  that  la,  it  may  give  a  right  to 

rar>i  i»;iiiy  iigaiiist  the  Other,  as  emtio,  veiidilio, 

"nduciio. 

<M.iiu8  to  evplain  some  other  terms  which 

*rc  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  moat  general  name  for  any  agreement  is  con- 

puctio.  pai'lum  oonvcntum,  and  its  essence 

)asent  :   '^  cunrentionts  vctbum  gcneraU  m/,  ad 

pcrttnenM,  dt  quibuM  negofii  contrahendi  trauMi' 

Ific    cansa   consenhun/^  qui   tnfrr   sc   agnni."' 

rentiones.  then,  were  juris  gentium,  and,  us  a 

«,  were  divisible  mto  apecici.     Those  convi-n- 

Uofirs  which  were  the  foundation  of  a  right  of  ac- 

CkOi  were  called  contractus,  of  which  the  Roman 

BV  ftcknowtedged  the  four  kinds  already  mention- 
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ed.  As  these  contractus  are  distinguished  b^  psr 
ticular  names,  they  have  Iwen  named  by  modert 
writers  contractus  nominali,  as  opposed  to  iiiher 
coniracls  presently  to  be  mentioned,  which  they 
have  named  inuominati.  Contractus  nominali,  as 
has  been  shown,  were  contracts  made  or  accompa- 
nied by  certain  forms :  if  these  forma  were  want- 
ing in  the  conventio,  it  coulil  not  belong  to  the  class 
ofcomraclua  nominati;  but  if  the  matter  of  the  cofr 
ventiu  was  a  civile  negotium  or  a  civilis  causa,  it 
formed  an  obligatio,  and  was  the  foundation  of  an 
acliun  **  prtNcnplis  verbig"  or  "  infactitfn ;"  or,  as  it 
is  clearly  expressed  by  Julian.*  this  is  the  actio  "  ad 
quant  ncccttc  ttt  coM/ugere,  quotiet  contractu*  exist- 
unt,  quarvm,  appeiiatioma  nulla,  jure  ctctli  prodita. 
aunt.*'  All  the  events  upon  which  these  actions 
could  arise  may  he  reduced  to  the  four  following 
heads  :  *'  aul  do  tibi  ut  dew,  ant  do  ut  faritu,  autfactt 
Hides,  aut/acio  utfiician.*^  An  example  of  the  first 
class  wdl  show  the  difference  between  these  innom- 
inate and  nominate  contracts  :  If  I  give  a  man  mor.- 
ey  for  a  thing,  this  is  buying  and  selling,  and  is  a 
nominate  contract ;  but  if  I  give  a  man  a  thing  fur 
another  thing,  this  is  exchange,  and  it  is  an  innom- 
inate  contract,  but  still  it  is  the  foumbtiun  of  a  oi- 
vdis  obligatio.  These  innominate  contracts  take  tbe 
name  of  contracts  from  their  resemblance  to  proper 
contracts  ia  the  Koman  sense  ;  hut,  as  they  are  not 
referrible  to  any  one  of  such  contxacts,  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  form  them  into  a  separate  class.  These 
contracts,  as  it  will  appear  from  the  description  just 
^ivtni  of  them,  have  their  foundation  in  an  act  (a 
giving  or  doing)  by  one  of  the  panics,  and  so  far  re- 
semUle  contracts  re.  Accordingly,  the  contract  i? 
not  complete  so  long  as  a  thing  remains  to  be  given 
or  done  by  the  debitor  ;  and  tbe  creditor  may  nave 
his  action  {cnndtctw)  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing 
xvhich  he  bns  given,  and  for  which  the  debtor  has 
not  ma»le  the  rct^jm  (a  giving  or  an  act)  agreed 
upon.  The  creditor  has  also  bis  action  generally 
{prascriptia  verbis)  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract, or  for  compensation  to  the  amount  of  tbe  m- 
jury  sustained  by  its  non- performance. 

All  other  conveniiones  were  simply  pacta,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  not  origi- 
nally the  foumliition  of  actions,  but  orly  of  pleas  or 
answers  (excepttonca) ;  that  is,  if  an  agreement  {cvh~ 
ventto,  paciiQ)  could  not  be  referred  to  the  one  or 
other  class  of  contracts,  it  did  not  give  a  right  of 
action.  Now  all  conveniiones  were  the  foundation 
cither  of  actioncs  orof  exceptiones.  Conventiooes 
were  contractus  when  they  were  made  with  cer- 
tain forms ;  when  they  were  not  made  with  these 
fonus,  but  still  on  good  consideration  (frtiwd).  they 
were  the  foundation  of  a  civilis  obligatio.  When 
Iheie  was  no  causa,  there  was  no  obltgalio  rreatod 
by  such  conventio,  and  it  is  added,'  "therefore  a 
iiuda  paclio  does  not  produce  an  obligatio,  but  an 
cxceptio  :"  whence  it  follows  (hat  a  nuda  pactiu  ts 
a  pactio  sine  causa,  or  a  pactio  for  the  benefit  of  one 
party  only.  Sometimes  nuda  conventio  is  used  as 
equivalent  lo  nuda  paclio.'  It  is  a  mistake  to  say 
that  pactum  by  itself  means  a  one-sided  contract. 
Pactum  is  a  term  as  general  as  conventio  {pactum 
a  pactiont — cat  autem  pactw  dHorum  plunumva  in 
idem  placitum  consensus*),  and  is  a  part  of  all  con- 
tracts, as  conventio  is.  There  might  be  a  pactum 
or  pHctio  relating  to  marriage,  the  establishment  of 
a  servilus  in  provincial  lands,*  and  other  matters. 
Bui  pacliim,  as  included  in  the  law  of  obligationes, 
obtained  a  limited  aignification  ;  and  it  was  used  to 
signify  agreements  not  included  among  the  con- 
iraclus,  but  still  binding  agreements,  as  being  found- 
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«rtknr  wfl  Inr 

to  VMCt 

i  tte  cstciMl  «ei  b^  vfairli 
Mind,  does  Ml  ia  tke  Inst  aftct  tl» 

im»)trton>wrii»fto»MwcBwt    Tl« 

Act  MMCMtMn  itf'^B  aVfW^W^  ^^  Bf^ 

t—M  the  oWigiiMij 

— wti^jWft^r  a  ptvparatioa,  •ad  «r«yck  H  m 

jr««  BWMiiw  lh»  CMe  of  •  fUk.  wWdi  »  «  nnl 
afiteiMM.  b«l  wiiboal  any  obl^aliM :  Aamn^ 
a  giriat  aad  iveeiviar  by  natnl  coaant  Thk 
ffiMal  Bolioa  of  agifwiWBt  is  eoatained  ia  the 
««rt»  of  l%iaa  aheadr  quoted,  ia  whieh  be  de- 
fairtiOtobe"Aionnii|AtrniMw,**&ei  It  does 
howerer*  that  the  Romans  applied  the 
paetMK  padom,  and  conTentio  to  any  agiee- 
•xrcpt  those  which  were  the  foondation  of 


an  natnaa  ackBOVtedgcd  to  be  Inrfti  i 

qniriBS  owaenbip*  Gaim^ 

poaaeaaaoB  of  thoae  thingaqme: 

naals  of  the  chase,  birds  and 

are  said  ^  teatmrnhg  JkriT^ 

•OCHXE  (ipnr).  the  IVar-tree.  or  Fpt 

Tbeocritns  has  Sx'^-    i  ^aL  Pnn 

•OCHRA  (Kow).  onr  YeUofw  Oebitb 

Da  Jinisdin-  ]  ocfarer  brown  iron  ore  of  Jameaoa.   hi 

Dsed  by  the  ancient  painteia,  and  ttn 

af  agiM-tat,  i  medicine.* 

iwtHnify,  m  too  I     •OCHRCS  (^xpor).  the  Fitmm  Odirjt, 

He  de- ,  cf  Pease  that  grows  pientifiilhr  amonc  « 

of  aemri PRsow I  and  Sieihr* 

:      *OCLMO£I'D£S  (ucumnd^f ),  a  phot, « 

the  I  thiobn  and  Baohin  hold  tobeaqiecieia 

be  cxteaded  i  an  opinioa.  bowerer,  which  is  rejected 

ras.    SpKiigeJ  agrees  with  Lobehai 

amp  ia  reli*ning  it  to  the  SaaomaiM  Ok 

tetthall     •O'CIMUM   or  Q-CTMUH  (Ac^cor, 

ta  the|  plut-  which  Adams  makes  the  same  wii 

i  ann  Aanftoui,  or  Sweet  Basil.* 

Ot^REA  (crvu'r),  a  Greare.  a  Le«gl 
«f  fieaica  (cmpu  <der}  was  one  of  the  sii 
amoor  which  Ibnned  the  complete  eqsq 
Greek  or  Etruscan  warrior  {pid.  Aani,  ] 
fikewise  of  a  Roman  soldier  as  fixed  I 
TtaBhis.*  They  were  made  of  brooaep" 
of  tin,"  orof  sUver  and  gold,'*  with  a  lii 
Uy  of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth.  Another 
fitting  them  to  the  leg  so  as  not  to  fanrt 
the  interposition  of  that  kind  of  sponge ' 
also  osed  lor  the  lining  of  helmets  {wii. 
466X  and  which  Aristotle  describes  ss 
markable  for  thinness,  density,  and  finni 
greaTea,  lined  with  these  materials,  as 
Btled  with  great  exactness  to  the  leg,  p 


Mitfcitio  is  a  pn^r  or  ofltr  on  the  part  of  a 
who  ia  wiUing  to  agree  (polUeitMiio  t^trenHa 
pnaa'piw*).  A  poUicitatio,  of  coarse,  cre- 
ao  abfigatio.  The  word  is  frequently  used 
WftiWi  to  promises  made  by  a  person  to  a 
fiQf;  «r  other  body  politic,  sndi  as  the  prom- 
m^tmmtit^  t  MMing,  to  exhibit  public  shows,  dtc. 
^Mi  MiMMkinMa  were  binding  when  there  was 
%4Wh.W%|>VDru>v  made  with  reference  to  a  dig- 
^MjbMiH^«saAiTed  or  to  be  conferred.  A  poUici- 
^5b«M»  **Mi  vas  also  obli^toiy  if  the  person 
^^^^^mlHAhahad  promised,  as  if  he  laid  the 
^  «  laftli^  or  cleared  the  ground 
:piimttnmpcUiciiaiwmbM  mutta  de- 

ifl^  wewtd  anything  was  also  bound 

1^4hr.— Auf-*  uU  tit.  13,  &c.— Dig. 

^      '    ■"     H  Aetiomkut. — Muhlen- 

1ft.  iii.,  De  Obligation- 

te.    The  matter  of  ob- 

SifaUmdeM  JRotnit' 

^IttigMiunreehi.) 

(fid.  CoaoM,  p. 
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many  cases,  no  olber  fastening  than  tbeir 
icily.  Often,  nevcnhclcss,  iluy  were  far- 
red  by  twu  straps.  a»  may  te  seen  in 
:at  at  p.  94  Their  form  and  nppearance 
St  understood  from  th^  preceding  wood- 
I  upper  figure  is  that  of  a  fallen  warrior. 
ed  among  the  sculptures,  now  at  Munich, 
to  ihe  temple  in  ^-Kiinna.  In  consequence 
iding  of  the  knees,  the  greaves  are  seen  to 
itUe  above  tbein.  Tliis  statue  also  shows 
incUy  the  ankle-ringi!  {iiri(j^vpia)y  which 
I  to  fasten  the  creaves  immediately  above 
The  lower  portion  of  the  same  woodcut 
i  tbe  interior  view  of  a  bronze  stiicld  and 
"bronze  greavea,  which  were  found  by 
Brnpaoari  in  the  tomb  of  en  Etruscan 
nd  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Bnl- 
im.     These  greaves  are  made  right  and 

,e  Greeks  took  great  deltgbt  in  handsome 
enient  greaves  may  be  inferred  from  the 
tcmtfinUc,  as  used  by  Homer,  and  from  his 
IS  in  describmg  some  of  ihelr  parts,  espc- 
ankle-rings,  which  were  somLtimes  of 
rhe  modern  Greeks  and  Alhanians  wear 
in  fonn  resembling  those  of  their  ances- 
mad«  of  softer  materials,  such  ae  velvet, 
Bd  with  gold,  and  fastened  with  hooks  aod 

the  Romans,  greaves  made  of  bronze,  and 
ibossed.  were  worn  by  the  gladiators. 
!h  have  Iwen  found  at  Pompeii.*  It  ap- 
l  jfi  the  tmie  of  the  eiiiperars  greaves 
entirely  laid  aside  as  part  of  the  armour 
Idiera.'  At  an  earlier  period  the  heavy- 
irc  a  single  grcave  on  the  right  leg.*  Leg- 
X-hide  or  strong  bathtr,  probnbly  of  the 
»dy  desrrilted,  nnd  designated  hy  the  same 
lb  in  Greek  and  Latin,  u  ere  worn  by  agri- 
ibourers'  and  hy  huntsmen.* 

BER.       {Vld.  CxLCVDAR,  RoMAK  ) 

PHOKON-     (Vtd.  Lectica.  p  571.) 

l     {Vtd  House,  Roman,  p.  617.) 

'  OIE  (^17.  oljf),  the  ryrur  trrbiis,  or  Ser- 

[IB  fruit  is  called  o^a  by  niosrorides.^ 
NTHE  {oivuvOnX  a  plant,  about  wliieh 
jertures  have  tieen  fnnnrd.  Sprengel  pre- 
«f  Lohelius.  who  held  it  to  be  the  Pediai- 
rMd,  L.  "From  my  acquaintance,  how- 
Bcrvea  Adams,  "  wilh  the  (Enanlhe  pimpi- 
or  Parsley  Waterdropwort.  I  cannot  help 
^hat  it  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  dcserip- 
ioscorides.     I'he  (Enantht  crocmta,  a  spe- 

similar  in  appearance,  but  very  different 
,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  although 
[an  holds  it  in  be  the  (Enanthr  nf  Celsus. 

tAv\^\Oii  is  Uke^viso  applied  to  the  flowers 
Id  Tine  ■•• 

email  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle,     IX  is 

to  have  been  the  Saxicvla  (Enanthe,  Beoh- 
8  English  name  is  Wkeaiear ;  its  Scotch, 

,S  (o/vof),  the  common  Pigeon,  or  Cotum- 
It 

PHORUM  (oii-6^pov),  a  Basket,  or  other 
ce  for  carrying  twtlles  of  wine ;  a  wine- 
This  was  sometimes  used  hy  those  who 
r  own  wine  with  them  in  travelling,  in  or- 
oid  the  necessity  of  purchasing  it  on  the 


ill.f  tii,  33I.—I(I.  ib.,ii.,  IB.) — 2.  (GrlLPomircnna, 
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road.*    A  slave,  called  the  wine-bearer  (finto/yAoru«*; 
carried  it  probably  on  his  back. 

•CENOTHC'RA  (olvodnpa),  according  to  Spren- 
gel, the  Bpiiobium  anguahfolium,  or  narrow-leaved 
Willow-herb.  "The  commentators,  however."  re- 
marks Adams,  *'  are  in  general  very  undecided  re- 
garding it."' 

•CESTR0S  (o/ffrpofl-  "  Bouhart  and  Aldrovan- 
di,''  remarks  Adams,  "have  proved  most  satisfacto 
rily.  that  by  the  Greek  poets.  &a,  the  terms  olarpoi 
and  fLvut}^  were  used  indiscriminately  ;  but  ihat  Ar- 
istotle and  other  writers  on  matters  of  science  ap. 
ply  the  Ibrraer  to  a  species  of  gadfly  tmcmcng.  I 
presume,  the  (Eatrus  bojsis,  or  Brce7.e),  and  the  lat- 
ter to  a  species  of  horsefly  (ihe  Tabamtt  hovinut). 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  most  salisfa<*lory  ac- 
count of  tlie  matter.  But  yet  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  ftvu^  of 
i^lian,  professes  himself  unable  to  determine  wheth 
er  it  was  a  species  of  (EstruK,  Tabanu*,  or  ihppo- 
hosca  i  and  in  another  place  he  offers  il  as  a  con- 
jecture, that  the  olarpn^  of  Aristotle  was  a  species 
of  CuUz.  It  seems  agreed  that  the  AsHum  of  Virgil 
was  the  Urceze."  ( Vid.  Asilub.)* 
OFFENDIX.  (Vid.  Apex.) 
OGULNIA  LEX.  (Virf.  Lex,  p.  684.) 
OtKlAZ  AIKH  {oUia^  ^(Vi?),  an  action  to  recover 
a  house,  in  which  (as  in  nny  other  action  where 
property  was  the  su^ijoct  of  litigation)  the  dicasts 
decided  itUeiUaaev)  to  which  of  the  parlies  the 
bouse  belonged,  and  adjudged  it  to  him  (fTre(ti«a* 
«!').  Nothing  farther  being  requisite,  the  suit  was 
an  aTifitfTa^  ayuv.  Certain  8i>ecchcs  of  Lyrias, 
IsflPiuB.  and  Hyperides,  which  are  now  lost,  were 
upon  this  subject.  Tlie  oUiac  (JfVjj  was  only  to  re- 
cover the  house  itself,  the  by-gone  renis,  or  mesne 
profits,  were  recoverable  in  an  action  called  cvoia/ov 
Aixif.  {Vul.  ENoiKintJ  Dike,)* 
OFFICIUM  ADMISSIO'NUM.     {Vid.  Aomtii- 

ONxLin  } 

OINOCHOOI   {oivcxooi).     (Vtd.  SviifosiUM.) 
OIONISTICE  (oluviariKf^l     (KiJ.  Divinatio,  p. 
369.) 
•OLI'VA,  the  OUve-tree.     {Vid.  Elaia  and  Co- 

TIM08.J 

OLLA,  cnt:  AULA,"  dim.  OLLUL.\  (^«%;  ^ 
rpof,  x^Tpa,  dim.  x^'Tp/c),  a  vessel  of  any  material, 
round  and  plain,  and  having  a  wide  oioulh ;  a  pot, 
a  jar. 

Besides  being  made  of  earthenware' (Airrpam/vi;. 
testacea)  and  bronT^  (.t'^^*'/*  f^(^,*  tfnunt;*  HGr;^ 
.luX/eMf'").  the  ancients  also  made  these  vessels  of 
different  kinds  of  stone,  which  were  turned  upon 
the  lathe.  At  Plcurs,  a  village  near  Chiavenna,  to 
the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  the  manufacture 
of  vessels  from  the  potalone  found  in  a  neighbour- 
ing m^iuniain  is  still  carried  on,  and  has  probably 
existed  there  from  tbe  lime  of  Pliiiy,  who  makes 
express  mention  of  it.*^  Some  of  these  vessels  are 
nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and,  t>eing  adapted  to 
bear  the  tire,  are  used  for  cooking  (Octdis  ohter- 
rarc  of  lam  pif/Zu,  nf  aiiuialur^'). 

The  following  wuudrut  is  taken  from  a  vase  in 
Ihe  British  Mubeum,  which  was  found  at  Canino  in 
Etruria-  llie  painting  upon  il  represents  the  story 
of  Medea  Iwiling  an  old  rum  with  a  view  to  per- 
Buade  the  daughters  of  Peliaa  to  put  him  to  death  *" 

I       I.  (Ilor,  Sot.,  I..  Tri„  JOB.— Jur.,  S»t..  Tli.,  II.— Por«.,  B»t., 
v..  140.— Mait.,  vi.,  68.— ApulftoK,  Mot.,  viii.— Trrtull.,  Dtf  Je- 

ian.,«.)— a.  (Pl.a.,U.  N-.x*xi».,8,B,  19.)— S.  (TheophrMt.,  U 

f.Etian,  N.  A.,  -n.,  J7.— Adan:>.  Ap[irn<].,  *.  r.\  -1.  (Meier,  All. 
Proc.,  p.  493.)  — e.  (Plaul.,  AuluU  vvmim.}~T.  (Aaliphuwt 
Kp,  AUivo.,  I..  70  ^8.  (-f:«.i[«..  Full.,  IM.— C«lo,I)e  n«  Raw  , 
g|.>-9.  (Ovid.  Met.,  Til.,  3t6-Ktl.»-IO.  {Il«rod.,  i.,  46.}— 11. 
{II.  N.,  xx«vi..  as,  *.  44.)-I3.  )  Vami  »p.  Nwi.  Marcll.,  p.  M| 
ed.  Mrrren.— FrftDS,  >.  r.  AoUu.) — 13.  (Oviil,  Met.,  til,  )l4 
,M|.— II>gui,Fib..M.) 
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The  pot  has  a  round  bnltoin,  and  is  supported  by  a  iri- 
IKhl,  under  which  is  a  Urge  fire.  Tlie  ram,  reslorcd 
lo  youth,  is  juM  in  the  art  of  leaping  out  of  the  pol. 
Instead  oftKjjng  supported  by  a  separate  tripod,  the 
vessel  was  soinctinies  made  with  the  feet  all  in  one 
pieee,  and  it  was  then  called  in  Greek  r/Mn-oi*c  («(^. 
Tripos),  .TfiT^jrviroiij-,'  and  nvpicTarti^. 

Besides  being  placed  upon  the  fire  in  order  to  boil 
v.ater  or  rook  victuals,  the  ancients  used  pota  lo 
carry  fire,  just  as  is  now  done  by  the  mo<lern  inliab- 
iiants  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.'  They  also  used 
small  p<it^  containing  fire  and  pitch,  to  annoy  the 
enemy  in  sieges  by  throwing  them  from  slings  and 
military  engines. 

A  late  traveller  in  Asia  Minor  informs  us  that  the 
Turks  wash  their  haud«  In  the  following  manner: 
A  hoy  or  servant  pours  water  upon  tlie  hands,  the 
water  falling  into  a  vessel  which  is  placed  under- 
neath to  receive  it.'  So  in  the  Odyssey/  a  servant 
brings  water  in  a  golden  ewer  (?r^pv),  and  pours 
il  upon  the  hands  of  the  guest  over  ajar  (TlcS^tl)  of 
silver.  Numerous  passages  of  ancient  authors  show 
that  this  practice  has  always  prevailed  in  the  same 
countries. 

The  Argivea  and  illj^inetans  drank  out  of  small, 
coarse  pots  of  their  own  uianufacture,  rather  than 
purchase  rups  of  superior  quality  from  Athens.' 
<Vid.  FicTiLB.  p.  440.) 

OIIk  were  also  used  to  hold  solids  and  keep  them 
in  store,  while  amphorm  rendered  the  same  service 
m  rcf^ard  to  hqmds.  (Ik/  Amphora.)  Thus  grapes 
were  kept  in  jar.s  as  at  present.'  Although  pots 
were  coounooly  made  solely  with  a  vjew  to  utility, 
and  were  ihereforR  destitute  of  ornament  and  with- 
out handles,  yet  they  were  Bometimes  made  with 
two  handles  (diuTot]  like  amphora? ;  and,  when  they 
were  well  turned  upon  llii?  wheel,  well  baketl.  emoolh 
and  neat,  and  so  largii  as  to  hold  six  enntru  (=4i^ 
gallons  nearly),  they  were,  as  we  learn  from  PJaio,^ 
considered  very  beautiful 

Pots  were  used,  as  with  us,  in  gardening.' 

Another  very  remarkable  use  of  these  vessels  of 
earthenware  among  the  Greeks  was  to  put  infants 
mto  ihem  to  be  exposed,'  or  to  be  carried  any- 

I.  {Hri.,  Op.tt  T)>M.  74fl.-S<-(ml.  in  Si.fph.,  Aj„  1409.)— S. 
iXen..  neJloD..  it.,  S,  *  4.)— 3.  (FcUcwu'i  EiTUPiKin  id  Aaia 
Minor,  p.  153.)— 4.  (i.,  136.)— 5.  (Herod.,  v.,  S8.)-6.  (Col.,  Xi-> 
R*  Rnm.,  xil.,  45.)— 7.  (Hipp-  Mni..  p.  I5S,  154,  cd.  Hriotlorfr.) 
— «.  (C«tn.  D«R«  Rirt!.,5t.)— 9.  (Amtoph.,n»n.,  M98.— 8et»]. 
■d  i<ie. — Mivnt.  a.  V.  Xj'X*"'/'*''"^*' 
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Where.'    Hence  the  expomre  of  chiWr^ti 
od  hyxvTpii^Ftv,'  and  the  miserable  women  v 
tlMJU  it  fj';(;vrp(orjinai.' 

In  monumental  inscriptions  the  term  <U 
queutly  applied  to  the  pols  which  were  a» 
ccive  the  ashes  of  the  slaves  or  inferior  mc 
a  family,  and  which  were  either  expooeil  U 
the  niches  of  the  CoLtMSARicM.  or  imtuurci 
a  manner  as  lo  show  the  lid  only.  Some  | 
eimcns  of  cinerary  oWw  are  preserved  in  tb 
Museum,  m  a  small  apartment  so  consimei 
exhibit  accurately  the  nmnner  of  arrangii 
( I'lrf  above,  p.  2H7.  2HS,  461,  and  niuneroi 
in  llartoli's  Amichi  Sep{>{rri.) 

The  lid  of  the  oUa  was  calletl  emOijua  an« 
/urn.  It  generally  corresponded  in  the  mad 
the  style  of  ornament  with  the  olla  itself* 

•OI.OLV'GON  {b>.6>.vyuv),  •'  the  name  o 
imal,"  says  Adams,  '•  mentioned  by  Thi 
The  srholinst  calls  it  a  swallow  ;  some  ban 
red  It  to  the  lark  ;  and  others  have  suppo 
frtig !  From  the  probable  denvaiton  of  tl 
(i  e.^  from  o^oXi')?),  I  am  disposed  to  agree 
scUoIiast,"'  I 

•ULOST  ION  [b^otJTiov),  a  plant  meitl 
Dioscondes.  *■  Little,  however,  can  be  mad 
Adama,  "  from  his  brief  description  of  it.  ] 
cidcdiy  w)f  the  SuUarta  Holojtcum,  or  GreaU 
wort,  na  Kur-llins  suppoaoil  ;  nor  the  PUnh 
cans,  as  DodoDKus  suggested-  Wlicther  or 
Hiiioxitum  urahtUatum.  as  Taherniontanua  am 
gel  contend,  possesses  the  requisite  charaoU 
not  venture  to  decide,  as  I  have  no  acqul 
wiih  that  plant."* 

ULV.MI'IAD  ('OAf/i»rmf),  the  moat  oe 
chronological  mra  among  the  Greeks,  wss  Hi 
oi  four  years,  which  elapsed  between  eadl ' 
tion  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  olympiad 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  victory  of  Corttbu 
footrnce,  whieh  happened  in  the  year  B.* 
Timjpus  of  Sir-ily,  however,  who  Qoarishf 
264,  was  the  first  writer  who  regularly  a 
events  aeconhog  to  the  conquerors  in  ead 
piad,  With  which  wra  he  compared  the  year 
.Mlic  archons,  the  Spartan  ephors.  and  thai 
Argivcpricsleascs."  His  practice  of  nM:ordiiu 
by  olympiads  was  followed  by  Polybhis,  E 
Siculus,  Dtonysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  MH 
by  Pausania.';,  .I^lian,  Diogenes  I^ertins,  Ani 
It  is  twice  adopted  by  Thucydides'  aud  Xenc 
The  names  of  the  conquerors  in  the  footra< 
onty  used  to  designate  the  olympiad,  not  ll 
querors  in  the  other  contests.  Thucydides, 
ever,  designates  two  olympiads  by  the  nam« 
conqtierors  in  the  pancratium  ;  but  this  I 
only  to  have  been  done  on  account  of  the  a 
of  these  victors,  both  of  whom  conquered  ti 
the  pancratium.  Other  writers,  however, 
80  atncHy  to  the  practice  of  designating  lb« 
piad  only  by  the  cnnqueror  m  the  footrace, UiJ 
when  the  same  person  had  obtained  the  p 
other  contests  as  well  as  in  the  footrace,  Ih* 
mention  ilic  laitcr.  Thus  Diodorus"  and 
mas'*  only  record  the  conquest  of  Xenophoo< 
inth  in  the  footrace,  although  he  had  also, 
at  the  same  festival  in  the  pentathlum. 
The  writers  who  make  us<»  of  the 
olympiads  usually  give  the  number  of  ihoi 
(the  first  correspondmg  lo  B  C.  776),  and  ill 
name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  footrace.     Son 
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r                      OLYMPIAD. 

■ 

OLYMPIAD 

I 

■ 

hTko  speik  of  events  as  happening  in  tbe  first. 

B.C. 

01 

BC. 

01 

B.C. 

0 

.  ^^H 

!id,  third,  or  fourth  year,  as  ihc  case  may  be,  of 

494. 

3. 

419. 

2 

3U. 

109. 

^1 

tain  olympiad  ;  but  others  do  not  give  the  8e{>> 

493. 

4. 

4ia 

8. 

843 

H 

r  years  of  each  olympiad.     The  rules  for  con- 

492. 

73. 

1. 

417. 

4. 

343. 

H 

Dg  olyiiipiady  into  the  year  BC,  and  vice  vtr- 

491. 

2. 

416. 

91. 

1. 

341. 

4.        H 

re  given  undrr  Cit-END**  (Orkek),  p.  191 ;  but, 

490. 

3. 

416. 

2. 

340. 

10 

^1 

15  is  troubU'some.  we  subjnin  for  the  uee  of  the 

489. 

4. 

414. 

3. 

339 

H 

tM  a  hst  of  the  rplyrnpiada,  with  the  years  of  the 

488. 

73. 

1. 

418. 

4. 

338. 

H 

aian  Kra  corresponding  lu  them,  from  the  be- 

487. 

3. 

413. 

92. 

I. 

337. 

4       ^H 

ng  of  the  olympiads  to  A  D,  301.     To  save 

48fi. 

9. 

411. 

3. 

336. 

111 

^H 

mhc  separate  years  of  each  olympiad,  with  the 

485. 

4. 

410. 

3. 

335. 

^1 

Bpondinff  years  U  C  ,  are  only  given  from  the 

484. 

74. 

1. 

409. 

4. 

334. 

H 

to  the  ISBtb  Olympiad,  as  this  is  ttic  most  im- 

483. 

2. 

408. 

93. 

1. 

333. 

H 

Bit  period  of  Grecian  history ;    in  the  other 

433. 

3. 

407. 

2. 

332. 

112. 

^H 

piads  the  first  year  only  is  given.    In  consult- 
pe  following  table,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai 

481. 

4. 

406. 

3. 

331. 

^1 

480. 

76. 

1. 

406. 

4. 

330. 

H 

piympic  games  were  celebrated  about  midsnm- 

479. 

3. 

404. 

94. 

I 

329. 

H 

\[9id.  Olympic  Games),  and  that  the  Attic  year 

478. 

3. 

403. 

2 

338. 

113 

H 

Inencod  at  abftut  the.  same  timn.     If,  iherefore. 

477. 

4. 

403. 

3. 

337. 

H 

Tent  happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic 

476. 

76. 

1. 

401. 

4. 

326. 

H 

;  the  year  U.C  must  he  reduced  by  one.     Thus 

475. 

3. 

400. 

95. 

1. 

325. 

H 

•tcs  was  put  to  death  in  the  Isl  year  of  the 

474. 

3. 

390. 

3. 

324. 

114. 

^1 

Olympiad,  which  coaesponds  in  the  following 

473. 

4. 

398. 

3. 

323. 

^^H 

1  10  B.C.  400 ;  but.  as  his  death  happened  in 

472. 

77. 

1. 

397. 

4. 

333. 

H 

rgelion,  the  tlth  month  of  the  Auic  year,  the 

471. 

3. 

396. 

95. 

1. 

321. 

H 

B  C.  must  be  reduced  by  one.  which  gives  us 

470. 

3. 

305. 

3. 

320. 

115. 

■ 

399,  the  true  date  of  his  death. 

469. 

4. 

304. 

3. 

319. 

H 

01. 

B.C.        01. 

B.C.        01. 

468. 

78. 

1. 

393. 

4. 

318. 

H 

1      1. 

590.               3. 

542.                3. 

467. 

2. 

393, 

97. 

1. 

317. 

H 

2.     1. 

589.               4. 

541.                 4. 

4G6. 

3. 

391. 

3. 

316. 

116. 

^1 

3.      1. 

688.       48.     1. 

640.       60.     1. 

466. 

4. 

390. 

3. 

316. 

H 

4.     1. 

587.               3 

539.                 2. 

464 

79. 

I. 

389. 

4. 

314. 

H 

fi.     1. 

586.               3. 

636.                 3. 

463. 

9. 

388. 

96. 

1. 

313. 

H 

6.     1 

585.                4. 

537.                 4. 

463. 

3. 

387. 

S. 

313. 

117. 

H 

7.     J. 

584.      49.     1. 

536.       61.     1. 

461. 

4. 

388. 

3. 

311. 

^1 

8.     1. 

563.               2. 

635.                3. 

460. 

80. 

1. 

395. 

4. 

810. 

H 

9.     1. 

583.               3. 

634.                3. 

459. 

2. 

384. 

99. 

1. 

309. 

H 

10.     1. 

a.   1. 

581.               4. 

533.                4. 

458. 

3. 

383. 

3. 

308. 

118. 

H 

580        50.     1. 

532.       62.     1. 

457. 

4 

382. 

3. 

307. 

H 

12.     1. 

579.                 2. 

531.                2. 

456. 

81. 

1. 

381. 

4. 

306. 

H 

13.     1. 

578.                 3 

630.                3. 

456. 

3. 

390. 

100. 

!. 

305. 

H 

1     14     1. 

577.                4. 

529.                4. 

454. 

3. 

379. 

2. 

304. 

119. 

H 

».     1. 

676.       61.     1. 

528.       63      1. 

453. 

4. 

378. 

3. 

303. 

H 

'    16.     1. 

575.               2. 

527.              a. 

463. 

83. 

1. 

377. 

4. 

303. 

H 

17.     I. 

674.               3 

526.                 3. 

451. 

3. 

376. 

101. 

1. 

301. 

H 

18.     1. 

673.                 4. 

525.                4. 

460. 

3. 

376. 

3. 

300. 

130. 

H 

19.     1. 

573.       52.     1. 

524.        64.     1. 

449. 

4. 

374. 

3. 

399. 

H 

BO.     1. 

671.                 2. 

533.                 S. 

448. 

83. 

1. 

373. 

4. 

298. 

H 

tl.     1. 

670.                3. 

522.                 3. 

4-17. 

3. 

372. 

102. 

1. 

297. 

H 

n.  1. 

669                 4. 

521.                 4. 

446. 

8. 

371. 

2 

296. 

121. 

H 

S3.    1. 

668.       53.     1. 

520.        65.     1. 

445. 

4. 

370. 

3. 

395. 

H 

M.    1. 

667.               2. 

510.                3. 

444. 

84. 

1. 

360. 

4. 

S94. 

■ 

1   S0.     1. 

66S.               3. 

518.                3 

443. 

2. 

368. 

103. 

1. 

893. 

H 

mm.  1. 

se-v             A. 

517.                4. 

442. 

3 

367. 

2. 

392. 

1S2. 

H 

K  1 

66i.       54.      1. 

616.       66.     1. 

441. 

4. 

356. 

3. 

391. 

■ 

■S.  1. 

563.                % 

515.                 2. 

440- 

85. 

1. 

365. 

4. 

ayo. 

H 

sg.   1. 

662.               3 

514.                 3 

439. 

3. 

334. 

104. 

1. 

289. 

^1 

80.    1. 

661.               4 

513.                4. 

438. 

8. 

863. 

3. 

388. 

133. 

^H 

81.     1. 

660.       55.     1. 

51S.       67.     I. 

437. 

4. 

362. 

3. 

387. 

^1 

33.     1. 

559.                 2. 

fill.                3. 

436. 

86. 

1. 

361. 

4. 

286. 

^H 

33.     1. 

65H.              a. 

510.                 3. 

435. 

2. 

360. 

105. 

I. 

285. 

^H 

M.     1. 

557.                 4. 

509.                 4. 

434. 

3. 

359. 

3. 

284. 

124. 

^H 

8fi.     1. 

555.       66.      ]. 

soa.       C8.    1. 

433. 

4. 

358. 

3. 

ssa 

^H 

38.     1. 

555,                2. 

507.                 2. 

432. 

87. 

1. 

367. 

4. 

283. 

^H 

•7.    1. 

554.                3. 

506.                 3. 

431. 

2. 

356. 

106. 

1. 

281. 

^H 

38.     I. 

653.               4. 

505.                 4. 

430. 

3. 

356. 

2. 

280. 

125. 

^H 

39.     1. 

652-       57.     I. 

SO-t.        69.     J. 

429. 

4. 

354. 

3. 

379. 

^^1 

40.     1. 

661.                2. 

503.                 2. 

428. 

88. 

1 

353. 

4. 

878. 

^H 

41.     1. 

650.                 3. 

503.                 3. 

437. 

3. 

352. 

107. 

1. 

377. 

^H 

■i^  > 

649.                4. 

501.                4. 

426. 

3. 

351 

8. 

376. 

136. 

^H 

mk  1 

648.       58.     1. 

500.       70.     I. 

435. 

4. 

350. 

3. 

275. 

^1 

■R  1- 

647.               2. 

499.                3 

434. 

89. 

I 

349. 

4. 

274. 

^H 

fH  1. 

646.               3.- 

498.                8. 

433. 

3. 

348. 

108. 

1 

273. 

^1 

1  4ft    1. 

546.               4. 

497.                4. 

422. 

3. 

347. 

2. 

372. 

127. 

^H 

r  47.  1. 

644.       69.     1. 

496.        71.     1. 

421. 

4. 

346. 

3. 

268. 

138. 

^H 

5- 

543-               2. 

495.                2. 

420. 

90. 

1. 

345. 

4. 

364. 

129. 

^H 

L- 

Kto 

^ 
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165 
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I, 
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06 
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217. 
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84 
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175. 
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221. 

297. 

269. 
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170. 
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222 

301. 

270. 

72 

177. 

113. 
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Mftny  of  ihe  flncicnl  wrilcra  did  not  consider  hi 
(017  la  br^in  tilt   lti»  OlympiBd   uf  Coroibus,  and 
IT jardrd  na  faliulous  the  eventa  aaid  to  have  occur- 
red In  |iit*rrdii>t  tiiue».' 

Tho  uM  olympiad  nera  nppears  only  to  have  been 
imnl  hy  wrticire.  ind  eflpecially  by  hisiorians.  Il 
don*  not  artMii  ever  to  have  been  adopted  by  any 
•Uto  In  iMihlto  documents.  It  is  never  fuund  on  any 
Co(n9,  and  warccly  ever  on  inscriptions.  There  are 
only  two  inaeripLions  published  by  Cockh  in  which 
tl  appfan  lo  be  used.'  A  new  ulyinpiad  w ra,  how- 
©»er,  eiuTK^  into  use  under  the  Koraan  emperors, 
nhivh  la  found  in  inscriptions  and  was  used  in 
iwblio  documents.  This  sra  begins  in  01.  227,  3 
(A  I).  131),  in  which  year  Hadrian  dedicated  the 
OlympU^iiMi  at  Alhens  ;  and,  accnrdinKly,  we  And 
(>l.  337,  3,  HfKvken  of  as  the  first  olympiad,  OL  228, 
8  (A.lV  IJ.""),  as  the  second  olympiad,  «ic.' 

OLYMPIC  GAMES  COAi'/ifria).  the  groaleal  of 
the  ualKinal  fmtivnis  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele- 
bmitHl  at  Olympia  in  Etta,  the  name  giren  to  a  small 
plain  tn  thn  west  of  Pisa,  which  was  iMunded  on 


*».,  I IH,  Ax 
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the  north  and  northeast  by  the  in<*(inL;iiii>.  Ci 

and  Olympus,  on  the  south  by  id 

and  on  the  west  by  ihu  Ciatleus,  '^v 

the  Alplieus.     Olympia  does  not 

been  a  town,  but  rather  a  cullecliiiEi 

public  huildrnp^B,  Itie  description  ol  wi. 

come  within  tiic  plan  of  this  work. 

The  origin  of  the  Olympic  games   u  -^. 
obscurity.     Tlic  legends  of  the  Elcan  pnests 
uled  the  institution  of  tlie  festival    lo  xhr 
Heracles,  and  referred  it  lo  the  time 
Accordmg  Co  their  account,  Khea  con  ' 
newborn  Zeus  to  the  Idtean   Daci^;i 
Curctes,  of  whom  five  bruthers,  H'  r  .■  ;-  ^   .'' 
ua,  Epimedes,  Tasius,  and  Idas,  r,ii 
Crete  to  Olympia.  where  1  temple  ) 
to  Cronos  by  the  men  of  the  Golden  , 
cles.lhe  eldest, conquered  his  brothcr.s  i(< 
and  was  crowned  witlt  the  wild  olive- tret 
horciipon  established  a  contest,  which  wai  w  m 
celebrated  every  five  years,  because  be  aal  llil 
brothers  were  five  in  number.*     Fifty  y^^r*  aft* 
Deucalion's  0oud  ihcy  said  that  Clyruen': 
of  Cardis,  a  descendant  of  the  Ida'an 
came  from  Crete  and  celebrated  the  f f  ? 
that  Endymion,  the  son  of -t^lhlius,  de;. 
menuti  of  the  sovereignty,  and  offered  tlir  kin^oj« 
as  a  prize  to  his  son^i  in  tlie  footrace  ;  ibal,  ige^ 
eralion  after  Endymiun,  the  festival  '■^-■*<  ■■.  i.».rT»i^ 
by  Telops  to  the  honour  of  the   < 
that  when  the  sons  uf  Peloid  were  s< 
PcJoponncsus.  .\mytliaon,  the  son  ufCi* 
a  relative  of  Endymion.  celebrated  it;  il> 
succeeded  Pelias  and  Ncleus  in  conjun 
Augcaa,  and  al  last  Heracles,  the  son  ot 
on,  sAer  the  taking  of  Eha.     Afterward  ■^^. 
mentioned  as  presiding  over  the  games,  and; 
they  arc  said  to  have  been  discontinued  19 
revival  by  Fphitus.*    Most  ancient  writers,  hoirettf; 
allribulc  the  institution  of  the  games  to  Heracles 
the  son   of  Amphitryon,'  wliile   others   reprearnl 
Atreus  as  their  fuundor,* 

Strabo*  rejects  all  these  legends,  and  says  thai 
the  festival  was  first  instituted  after  the  return  uf 
the  Heraelide  to  the  Peluponne«us  t)y  the  .^xoliaos. 
who  unitetl  themselves  with  the  Eleans.     It  it  im- 
passible to  say  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  ao- 
cient  traditions  respecting  the  institution  of  tbf 
festival ;    but  they  appear  to  show  that  ri-Iigi<wi 
festivals  had  been  celebrated  at  Olympn  ''■■■"t  1  <• 
earliest  times,  and  it  is  dilTicidt  to  coiicerN 
Peloponnesians  and  the  other  Greeks  wi 
attached  such  importance  lo  this  festival,  un^ 
Olympia  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  hallnwMl  ftit& 
The  first  liisiorical  fact  connected  with  n      ''' 
pian  games  is  their  revival  by  Iphitus,  kiiij 
who  IS  said  to  have  accomplished  it  with  li.'.  ^~ 
anec  of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and 
osihcnes  of  Pisa ;  and  the  names  of  Iphitus 
hycurgns  were  inscribed  on  a  disc  in  commemOf* 
tinn  of  the  event,  which  disc  Patisanias  «aw  in 
Temple  of  llera  al  Olympia."      It  would 
from  this  tradiliim.  as  Ttiirhvall'  has  remarli 
Sparta  concurred  with  the  two  states  most  int 
ed  m  the  establishment  of  the  festival,  and 
contributed  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  otti^r: 
oponne&ians     The  celebration  of  Ihe  feslival  1    . 
have   been    discontinued  in   consequence  of  tk 
troubles  consequent  upon  the  Done  invasion.  1* 
we  arc  told  that  Iphttus  was  conmiandrd  by  thi 
Uelphic  oracle  lo  revive  it  as  a  remedy  fur  iiiusimi 
commotions  and  for  pestilence,  with  which  tirtwt 
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lien  aflflictpd.     Tphitus  thereupon  induced  the 

to  Mcrifice  lo  Meraclrs,  whom  they  had  far- 

^  regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  from  this  time 

3  were  regularly  celebrated.'      Different 

are  assigned  to  Iphitus  by  ancient  writers, 

ptacin;  his  revival  of  the  olympiad  at  B  C. 

Hid  others,  as  Callimachns.  nl  B.C.  828.'    The 

il  uf  four  years  between  each  celebration  of 

lival  was  called  en  olympiad  ;  but  ihc  olym- 
vere  not  employed  as  a  chronological  tera  nil 
Iclory  of  Corcebus  m  the  footrace,  B  G.  776. 
Or.TKrtAD,] 

most  important  point  in  the  renewal  of  the 
Il  by  Iphitu»  was  ihc  cstabiishmeni  of  the 

la,  or  sacied  armisiice,  the  formula  for  pro- 

g  whirl)  waa  inscribed  in  a  circle  on  the  disr 
med  above.    The  proclamation  was  made  hy 

eralds  {amv6o^poi).  first  in  £tis  and  after* 
n  the  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  i(  put  a  slop  tu 
trfare  for  the  tnonlh  in  which  the  gaiiioa  were 
Sted,  and  which  ^as  called  Upofitjvia.  The 
Wy  of  Elis  ilseh  was  considered  especially  sa- 
Itiring  Ha  continuance,  and  no  armed  force 
'«oier  it  njthout  incurring  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
•  When  the  Spartans,  on  one  occasion,  scot 
f  against  the  fortress  Phyreum  and  Lepreum 
I  the  existence  of  the  Ulympic  truce  (n-  raff 
Wioicarr  trirov&alc),  they  were  fined  by  the 
p,  according;  to  the  Olympic  law,  SOOO  mince, 
|two  for  each  Hoplitc.'  The  Elcans,  however, 
feded  not  only  that  their  lands  were  inviolable 
m  Ihe  existence  of  the  truce,  but  that,  by  the 
agreeiiiHiit  witli  the  other  stales  of  Peh*- 

B,  their  lands  were  made  sacred  forever,  and 
•never  to  he  attacked  hy  any  hostile  force  ;* 
hey  farther  staled  that  the  first  violation  of 

rritory  was  made  by  Pheidon  of  Argog.    But 

sins  themselves  did  not  alistain  from  arms, 

is  not  probable  that  such  a  privilege  would 
existed  without  imposing  on  them  the  corre- 
Injr  duty  of  refraining  fn;m  attacking  the  ler- 
ol'  their  neighlKturP.  The  Uiter  Orceka  du  not 
IT  to  have  adinilled  this  claim  of  the  Kleans, 
^  6nd  many  cases  m  winch  their  country  was 
the  scene  of  war.' 

t  Olympic  festival  was  probably  confined  at 
D  the  Peloponnesians  ;  but,  as  its  celebrity  ex- 
it, the  other  Greeks  look  part  in  it,  till  at  length 
iwne  a  fesiival  for  the  whole  nation.  No  one 
pUowed  to  contend  in  the  i;ames  but  persons 
M  Hellenic  hloo<l :  harharjatis  might  be  specta- 
Ikut  slaves  were  entirely  excluded.  Alt  persons 
bad  tK?en  branded  by  iheir  own  stales  with 

or  had  been  guilty  of  any  otlenrn  agninst 
Ivine  laws,  were  not  pertiiitled  to  contend.* 

the  Hellenic  race  had  been  extended  by  coj- 
to  Asia.  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
ts  contended  in  the  games  from  very  distant 

;  and  in  later  itmes  a  greater  number  of 
lernrs  came  from  the  colonies  than  from  the 

country.     After  the  conquest  of  (Greece  by 

iomans,  the  latter  were  alluwcid  to  lake  part  in 

Thfl  emperors  Ttbpnua  and  Nero  were 

faonqoerors,  and  PauE^aniasii^  t^|K-aks  of  a  Roman 

Br  who  gained  the  victory      l-furing  the  free- 

Df  Greece,  even  Greeks  were  sometimes  ex- 

when  they  bad  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which 

d  to  the  Eieans  to  deserve  this  punisbtnent. 
borves  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse  were  excluded 
Ihe  chariot-race  through  the  influenee  of  The- 
eIcs,  because  he  hail  not  takt-n  part  with  the 
Greeks  against  Ihe  Persians."     All  the  Jjice- 
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dremonians  were  excluded  in  the  90lh  Olympiad, 
I»€cau»e  they  had  not  paid  the  tine  for  violating  lb* 
Elean  territorj,  as  mentioned  above;*  and  simihu 
cases  of  exclusion  are  mentioned  by  the  anoeitl 
writers. 

No  women  were  allowed  to  be  present,  or  even  lo 
cross  the  Alphcus  during  the  celebration  of  tht. 
games,  under  penalty  of  being  hurled  down  from  the 
Typipon  rock.  Only  one  instance  is  recorded  of  a 
woman  having  ventured  lo  be  present,  and  she.  al- 
tlioiigh  detected,  was  pardoned  in  consideration  of 
her  father,  brothers,  and  son  having  been  victors  in 
Ihe  games."  An  exception  was  made  to  this  law 
in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne, 
who  sat  on  an  altar  of  white  marble  opposite  to  the 
Heilanodicin.'  It  would  appear  from  another  pas- 
sage of  Pausanias  tliat  virgins  were  allowed  to  be 
present,  though  mamed  women  were  not  (ira/jflrroff 
6i  oiJ*f  iipyovai  dcam'njdai*) ;  but  this  statement  1» 
opposed  to  all  others  on  the  subject,  and  the  reading 
of  the  passage  seems  lo  be  doubtful.*  Women 
were,  however,  allowed  to  send  chariots  lo  the 
races :  and  the  first  woman  whose  horses  won  lh« 
prize  was  Cynisca,  the  daughter  of  Archidumus  and 
sister  of  Agesilaus.'  The  number  of  spectators  at 
the  festival  was  very  great;  and  these  were  drawn 
together,  not  merely  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the 
games,  hut  partly  through  the  opportunity  it  aflbrd- 
ed  tliem  of  carrying  on  commercial  transactions 
with  persons  from  distant  places.'  as  is  the  ease 
with  the  Mohammedan  festivals  at  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. Many  of  the  persona  present  were  also  dep- 
uties i'&eupm)  sent  lo  represent  the  various  states 
of  Greece;  and  we  lind  that  these  embassies  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  nuinbLT  of  their  ofTerings, 
and  Ihc  spleruluur  of  their  general  appearance,  in 
order  to  support  Ihe  honour  uf  Iheir  oativc  cities, 
'ihc  most  illustrious  citizens  of  a  state  were  fre- 
quently sent  as  Oiupoi* 

The  Olympic  festival  was  a  Pentaetcria  {nn'Toe- 
Tjjpii:),  that  is,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
reckoning,  a  space  of  four  years  elapsed  between 
each  festival,  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  only  a 
epace  of  iwo  years  between  a  rpurripi^.  According 
lo  the  scholiast  on  Pmdar,'  ihe  Olympic  fesiival 
was  celebrated  at  jn  interval  soiiielinies  of  49, 
Bomelimes  of  50  in^int^t?  ;  in  the  former  case  in  the 
month  of  Apollor.iiie.  in  the  latter  in  that  of  Parthe- 
nius.  'i'his  Btatemrrt  has  given  rise  lo  much  dif> 
ference  of  opinicn  ii-nvn  the  time  of  J.  Scaligcr ;  but 
the  explanation  o."  BocUi  in  bis  connnentary  on 
Pindar  is  the  taqtI  aaltsfaclorVt  that  the  festival 
was  celuhrated  on  the  lir»l  full  hukiu  after  the  sum 
mer  solstice,  v-huJi  sometimea  fell  in  the  month  of 
Ap<dioniu8,  and  eumetiines  in  Parlhenius.  both  o* 
which  he  cunsivlers  to  be  the  names  of  Elean  oi 
Olvinpian  iiiunths :  consequently,  the  festival  wai 
usually  celebrated  in  the  Attic  month  of  Hecatom 
baron.  It  lasted,  nf^er  all  the  contests  had  beef 
introduced,  Ave  days,  from  the  11th  to  the  15lb 
days  of  the  month  incluaive.'*  The  fourth  day  of 
the  festival  was  Wwi  14lh  of  the  mouth,  which  was 
the  day  of  the  full  moon,  and  which  divided  the 
iriorilli  into  lw*>  equal  parts  (('/;to/^)jr(c//i?i'o"). 

The  (eMival  was  under  the  immediate  superin* 
tendence  uf  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whoso  temple  at 
Dlympia,  udorncd  with  the  statue  of  the  god  made 
by  Phidias,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of 
art  in  Greece."  There  w  ere  also  temples  and  altars 
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to  most  of  ihe  olbnr  gods  Thn  fesiivnl  itself  may 
be  divitied  into  two  parts.  I  lie  iisiohs  (»r  iMiiitp»t» 

reOfit'-f  AH>Xui',  viKa^inai),  and  the  fcslift*  rite* 
(iopT^'t)  connwtci!  with  the  sacrificf's,  with  (he  pro- 
cessions, and  with  the  public  banquets  in  hnnourof 
Ihe  <  nnquernre.  Ttius  Pansanins  (lislinguiehc-s  be- 
twrr  1  the  two  [wirts  of  the  feslival  whf n  he  speaks 
(ifrKw  uyuva  iv'OXvfj-rria  rav^yt'pii'  re '0/r^7Tin«^'i'.' 
Thr  ci>nf]uerors  m  the  jcames.  and  private  individu- 
als, iS  well  aB  Ihe  iheori  or  drpuiie«  from  the  vari- 
ous stale*,  offered  sarrilices  to  the  difTerent  pods  ; 
but  the  chief  sacrillces  were  offered  by  the  Eleans 
in  Ihe  name  of  the  Elean  stale.  The  ordpt  in  which 
the  Eleans  offfrvd  their  sacrifices  to  the  diHcrent 
gods  is  given  in  a  passage  of  PauaanisH  *  There 
has  been  considerable  dispute  amon^  modem  wri- 
ters, whether  t!ie  sacrifices  were  oflcrtd  by  the 
Eleans  and  the  iheori  ai  the  commencement  or  at 
the  termination  of  the  contests :  our  limits  do  not 
Jillow  us  to  enter  into  the  controversy,  but  it  ap- 
pears most  probable  that  certain  sacrifices  were 
onV'rcd  by  the  Elenns  as  introductory  to  the  g^mcs, 
but  that  the  majority  were  not  offered  till  the  con- 
rhision,  when  ihc  flesh  of  the  victims  was  required 
far  the  public  banquets  Riven  to  the  victors. 

The  contests  consisted  of  various  tnals  of  stren(»th 
and  *kiU,  which  were  increased  in  number  fn»m  time 
to  tune.  Thi-re  were  in  all  twenty-four  contrsts, 
eighteen  in  which  men  twik  pari,  rind  six  in  which 
boys  eniTfj^d.  thouKh  they  were  never  all  exhibited 
nt  (tin»  feslivfil.  since  some  were  abolished  almost 
lmm«Nli>ttcty  al>er  their  institution,  and  others  after 
they  hfttl  l»ron  in  Uf«e  only  a  short  tunc  We  siib- 
>o(n  ft  hut  of  thesv  from  Pausanias,*  with  tho  date 
of  the  ininHluciion  of  each,  rommenring  from  the 
OWni|Mad  nf  Corwhus  .  V  The  ftHHrare  {^fioftoc)* 
which  was  the  only  contest  during  tho  hrst  13 
olympiads  3.  The  ^lai-Aof,  or  footrace,  in  which 
Ihe  slndiiim  was  traversed  twice,  first  intro<hiced 
m  Ol  U.  3.  Ttm  duAf^oc  a  still  longer  footrace 
thsn  the  MnvXo^.  introduced  in  01  15.  For  a  more 
(Uiniciihir  ftccouni  of  the  6iav7.n^  and  A6hxo^,  nd. 
RvAitiui.  Some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out 
of  Ihe  imsHn^e  of  Pnusnmas  to  which  we  have  jn.st 
n'fcrrcti  In  every  oitier  case  he  mentions  the 
name  of  the  firsl  oonqurror  in  each  new  contest, 
bul  never  the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  same 
contest  in  the  followinij olympiad.  In  this  pa-tsnge^ 
however,  after  giving  the  name  of  the  first  conquer- 
or in  (heihanlof*.  hr  iidds,  rp  df  cfr/f  "Acnvrtn^.  There 
Mil  ho  little  doubt  thai  this  must  be  the  name  of  the 
qurror  in  the  dohchos,  which  is  also  expressly 
led  hy  Africaniis.*  4.  Wresiling  (rtiAi?);  and,  6- 
riic  Pciilnthlum  {nivroOXov),  which  consisted  of  live 
«»»rcinc»  (Ttil.  Prntathmtm),  both  introduced  in 
01.  IH  fl.  Boxing  (nrj^iv),  introduced  in  01.  23. 
{Viii  Ptuiii.ATnf  )  7.  The  chariot-race,  with  four 
rtlll-iirnwii  horses  (Iitttuv  Ttleiuv  d,L>'>«oc  dpfid),  in- 
irndiirrd  In  Oj  25  8  The  Pancratium  (Tra^^r^Mi 
Tiov),  {rU.  PiNrRtTiL'M)  ;  and.  9.  The  horserace 
fifnroc  s(/ln).  both  intrmluced  in  01.33.  10  and  II. 
The  footru)*o  and  wr(>sl1ing  for  boys,  h{Uh  iiilrodu- 
end  in  01.  IJT.  !«.  The  Pentathlum  for  boys,  inlro- 
dnced  in  01.  08.  but  immediately  afterward  abolish- 
ed Kf  Ihixini;  fur  boys,  introduced  in  01.  41.  14. 
The  footriH'i',  in  which  men  ran  with  the  equip- 
ments of  heavyanued  soldiers  (r^v  Jn-?.(Twv  tSf^oao^), 
intrviiueed  in  01.  65,  on  account  of  tts  trninine  men 
for  actual  service  in  war.  16.  The  chariol-nicc 
with  mules  O'ln-^tr/),  introduced  in  01  70;  and.  10. 
The  horserace  with  mares  (#<j?.rrij).  described  by 
Pausanias,*  introduced  in  Ol.  71.  both  of  which 
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were  abolished  in  01.  84.      IT    Tb« 

With  Iwo  full- grown  horses  (Iffirw»'  re*lr*M»' 

introiiuoed  m  Ul.  93.     16  and  19,  Th*-  .-nniMi  •( 

heralds  {KtjpvKfi)  and  trumpeters  (ou ' 

duced  in  Ol.  96.*     20.  The  chamn 

foals  (fru^uv  Afffiaaw),  mtroduced  ui   Ol.  ii'J.    Si. 

The  chariot-race  with  two  foals  (mLjXtjv  ci-i'M«k<V 

introduced  in   01.  1S8.     33.    Tlie  horserace  ii«l 

foals  (TTaAof  «Xvc).  introduced  in  Ol.  131      23.  71» 

Pancratium  for  boys,  introduced  if   «'':    'i''     J^ 

There  was  also  a  horserace  (In-jrof  - 

boys  rode,*  but  we  do  not  know  thr  < 

Irodnction.     Of  these  conle&ts,  the  giif/i!> 

wore  in  existence  in  the  hemic  age  ;  bn!  i 

ing  were  introduced  for  the  first  turn 

all  the  contests  in  which  boys  tor.i 

race  of  Hoplites.  the  races  m  which 

ployed,  the  chanot-race  in  which  ni  > 

and  the  horscmce  with  mares  («d>  .- 

tests  of  heralds  and  trumpeters  were  aUo  ^nvbiMi 

introduced  af^er  the  heroic  age. 

Pausanias'  says  that,  up  to  the  TTth  OlympoiLlI 
the  contests  look  phu-c  in  one  day  :   hut.  as  il  m 

found  impossible  in  that  01ym[r"'  .kfi-rr,-*! 

in  so  short  a  time,  a  new  an, 

The  number  of  days  in  the  v, 

were  henceforth  devoted  to  the  ^diitt-:t.  <n. 

dcr  in  which  ihey  were  celebrated,  have  b 

jpct  of  much  dispute  among  modern  wni' 

many  particulars  can  be  only  niuttrr  of  c 

The  foUowini;  arrangement  is  prop«iM-'n>i.  , 

On  the  first  day  the  minatory  sarririrt  -  \..  ■■■  <■'■■ 

ed,  and  all  the  competitors  classed  aiii  u;  :   . 

Ihe  jud^s.     On  the  same  day  the  conte-i 

the  trumpeters  took  place;  and  to  this  ^> 

on  the  same  day  and  the  next,  Ihe  iuha.  ■:  ; ' 

boys,  Bomewh^it  in  the  following  or-li  r     ii.^  k- 

rnce,  \vrestling,  lK»xing,  the  pentathlum.  Uic  ^ 

tinm,  and,  lastly,  the  horserace      On  ihe  thir4 

which  appears  to  have  been  the  prmcipal  oi 

contests  of  the  men  look  place,  sotnewhal  in  Or 

following  order :  the  simple  fotdraoe,  lb**  c'^anlng. 

the  dolichos.  wrestling,  boxing,  the  |:  ■  zU 

the  race  of  Ilopliles.     On  ilie  fouril- 

lathliim.either  before  or  after  the  chat  J.. i  . 

races,  which  were  celebrated  on  this  day.    On  ibr 

same  day.  or  on  the  fifth,  Ihe  contests  of  the  heraida 

may  have  taken  place.     The  fifth  day  appc^n  lo 

have  been  devoted  to  processions  and  sacnficn. 

and  10  ilio  banquets  given  by  ilie  Eleans  to  iheeoB- 

querora  in  Ihe  games. 

The  judges  in  tjic  Olympic  games,  called  HeUas^ 
diOK  ckxXavai^iAat).  were  appointrtl  hy  ihe  DsMb 
who  had  Ihe  regalation  of  Ihe  whole  fc^LivAl.  h 
appears  to  have  been  originally  under  lire  supriis 
tendcnco  of  Pisa,  in  the  neighbourhood  q(  Mfbieft 
Olympia  was  situated  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  fiodti 
th?  ancient  legends  the  names  of  OCnomaiis.  Petopft 
and  Augeae  a.s  presidents  of  Ihe  games.  But  ato 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dori3QS,dft 
ihe  return  of  the  lleraclidEP,  the  .f^iolians,  whoW 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Hcraclidie,  setUcdil 
Klis,  and  from  this  lime  Ihe  JEIlolian  Eleans  obitis* 
ed  the  regulation  of  the  festival,  and  appointed  ibf 
presiding  officers.'  Pisa,  however,  did  not  quirtft 
relinquish  its  claim  to  the  su(>crint-  r  '  ■'  '.^f 

festival,  and  it  is  not  improb.-iMe  lh.it  ^ 

an  equal  share  with  the  Eleans  in  it^  a!-:.i.,-.-  '" 
The  Eleans  themselves  only  reckonec*  three  l^' 
vals  in  which  they  had  not  had  the  prcaidwcy' 
namely,  the  8th.  in  which  Pbcidon  and  Ihe  Pmmw 
obtained  it ;  Ihe  34M).  which  was  celebiated  BBdO 
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saperiittcndcnoc  of  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa  ;  and 

I04ih,  celebrated  under  the  supennlcndciiec  of 

Piseans  and  Arcadians.     These  olyrapiada  ihe 

called  (froAf^Ttcdef,  as  celebrated  conirary 

heUanodiL-s  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the 
>le  hoiiy  of  the  Eleans.     Pauaaniaa'  has  giren 
account  of  their  numbers  at  different  penods ; 
the  commencenient  of  the  passnge  ia,  iinfortti- 
ly,  corrnpt.    At  first,  he  says,  there  were  only 
jadges  chosen  from  all  the  Eleans,  but  thai  in 
35th  01  (75th  Oi  1)  nine  hellaiiodice  were  ap- 
ited,  three  of  whom  had  the  suiieriniendence  of 
horseraces,  t!iree  of  the  pentathlurii,  and  three 
'the  other  contcaia.    Two  olympiads  after,  a  lenih 
was  added.     In  the  103d  01.  the  number  was 
;reaaetl  to  IC.as  at  that  time  there  were  12  Klean 
fUt,  and  a  judge  was  chosen  from  each  tribe  ; 
as  the  Eleans  aflerward  lost  part  of  their  lands 
war  with  the  Arcadians,  the  nunibrr  of  phylie 
reduced  to  eight  in  the  I04lh  01  ,  and.  accord- 
\y,  there  were  then  only  eight  hellanodieie^.    But 
the  103th  01.  the  number  of  heltanodiec  was  in- 
to 10.  and  remalaed  the  same  to  the  time 
'^itaanias.' 

[The  hellanodica;  were  instnicted  for  ten  months 
)re  the  festival  by  certain  of  the  Elean  magi-s- 
is,  called  vofio^u/utKfr,  in  a  building  devoted  to 
purpose  near  the  market-place,  which  was  cali- 
ivoiitxatuv*  Their  olTice  probably  only  last- 
for  one  festival.     They  had  to  see  that  all  the 
relating  to  Ihe  games  were  obMrred  hy  the 
ipetitors  and  others,  to  determine  the  prizes. 
and  to  give  them  to  the  conqiierora-     An  appeal  lay 
Irom  their  decision  to  the  Elean  senate.*    Their  of- 
fice was  considered  most  honourablu.     They  wore 
■  purple  rube  {rop<^i\oi^),  and  had  m  tlit.-  stadium 
special  seats  appropriated  to  ihem.*    Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  hfllanodicx  was  a  certain  number  of 
AXvrat,  with  an  aXvTapxTjc  at  their  head,  who  form- 
ed a  kind  of  police,  and  carrie<l  mto  pxeeution  the 
oominaods  of  Ihe  liellanodicBB.''    There  were  also 
rarious  other  mmor  olficers  under  the  control  of  the 
faellanodica^ 
fl^AU  free  Greeks  were  allowed  to  contend  in  the 
^Knics  who  had  complied  with  ihe  rules  prescribed 
^B  candidates.     The  equestriEin  contests  were  ne- 
Hlssarily  confined  to  the  wealthy  ;  but  the  poorest 
^Wtizeiw  could  contend  in  the  athletic  conlesis,  of 
which   Pauaaniaa"  mentions  an  example.     This, 
however,  was  far  from  degrading  tlie  gairjes  in  pub- 
Itc  opinion ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  as  well  as 
meanest  citizens  of  the  state  took  part  in  these 
Itesta.    The  owners  of  the  rhariots  and  horses 
not  obliged  to  contend  in  pcrsun ;  and  the 
dthy  vied  with  one  another  in  the  number  and 
lificence  of  the  chariots  and  horses  which  they 
to  the  games.     Alcibiadcs  sent  seven  chariots 
loe  festival,  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  been 
red  by  a  private  person  ;*  and  the  Greek  kings 
Macedon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
rid  cuntcnded  with  one  auutber  fur  tlie  prize  in 
equestrian  contests. 

persons  who  were  about  to  contend  had  to 

.10  the  hellsnodieie  that  they  were  freemen 

Hellenic  blood,  had  not  been  branded  with 

Bor  guilty  of  any  sacnlegieus  act.     They 

fiiad  to  prove  that  they  hiid  undergone  the 

trainmg  {irpoyvftvua/inTa)  fcir  ten  months 

md  the  truth  of  this  they  were  oblj^d  to 

to  in  the  iiov?^vTiifnov  at  Olympia  before  the 

le  of  Zeus  *Op«of.    The  fathers,  brothers,  and 


gymnastic  teachers  of  the  competitors,  a«  wed  ae 
the  competitors  themselves,  bad  also  to  swear  lliai 
they  would  be  guilty  of  no  crime  (t^axoip-pj/ia)  in  ref 
erence  to  the  contests.'  All  competitors  were  nbli- 
jfeJ,  thirty  days  previous  to  the  fealival,  to  undergo 
certain  exercises  in  Ihe  gymnasium  at  Elis,  undei 
the  Bupcrinlendenec  of  the  hellanodieic.'  The  dif- 
ferent contests,  and  the  order  in  which  they  would 
follow  one  another,  were  written  by  the  hellanodicff 
upon  a  tnhlet  (^tvKUfta)  exposed  to  public  view.* 

The  competitors  took  their  places  by  lot,  and 
were,  of  course,  differently  arranged,  according  te 
tlie  different  contests  In  which  they  were  Ut  \te  en- 
gaged. The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and 
country  of  each  competitor.*  When  they  were  all 
ready  to  begin  the  coiiiest,  the  judges  exhorted 
ihem  to  acquit  themselves  nobly,  and  then  gave  thtt 
signal  Co  commence.  Any  one  delected  in  bribing 
a  compelilor  to  give  the  victory  to  his  antagonist 
was  heavily  fined  ;  the  practice  appears  to  Itave 
been  not  uncommon,  from  the  many  instances  re- 
corclEu]  by  Pausanias.' 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a  gar- 
land of  wild  olive  {x6nvoc),  which,  according  to  thn 
Elean  legends,  was  the  prize  originally  imtjtuied  by 
the  Idican  Heracles.'  But,  according  to  Phlegon*» 
account,^  the  olive  crown  was  not  given  as  a  prize 
opon  the  revival  of  the  games  hy  Iphitus,  and  was 
first  bestowed  in  the  seventh  olympiad  with  thn 
approbation  of  the  oracin  at  Delphi.  This  garhtnd 
was  cut  from  a  sacred  otive-tree,  called  Ma/a  xoA- 
Tuariipavof,  which  grew  m  the  sacre<l  grove  of  All  is 
in  Olympia,  near  the  altars  of  Aphrodite  and  the 
Hours.*  Heracles  is  said  to  have  hn»nght  it  from 
the  country  of  the  Hyperlwreans.  and  to  have  plant- 
ed it  himself  in  the  AUis.*  A  boy,  trath  of  whoso 
parents  were  sllll  alive  ((m^iOcX^r  jrnff),  cut  it  with 
a  golden  sickle  (xpvou  dpcTrufv)-  The  victor  was 
originally  crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  w!th 
bronze  {rpivovc  l:rixaXj(oc),  but  afterward,  and  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  upon  a  table  made  of  ivory 
and  gold.**  Palm  branches,  the  euiimiuii  tokens  of 
victory  on  other  occasions,  were  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  name  of  the  victor,  and  that  of  his  fa- 
ther and  of  his  country,  were  then  proclaimed  by 
a  herald  before  the  representatives  of  assembled 
Greece.  The  festival  ended  with  processions  and 
sacrifices,  and  with  a  public  banquet  given  by  tho 
Eleans  lo  the  conquerors  in  Ihe  prytaneum." 

The  mf?5t  powerful  states  considered  an  Olympic 
victory,  gained  by  one  of  their  citizens,  to  confer 
honour  upon  tho  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and 
a  conqueror  usually  had  immunities  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  Eleans  allowed  his  statue  to  be 
placed  in  the  .■Mtis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  which 
was  adorned  with  numerous  such  statues,  erected 
by  the  conquerors  or  their  families,  or  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  states  of  which  they  were  citizens. 
On  his  return  home,  the  victor  entered  the  city  in  a 
triumphal  prdcession,  in  which  his  praises  were  cel- 
ebrated fre<iuently  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  poetry. 
tCompare  Athlet.«.  p.  180.) 

Sometimes  the  victory  was  obtained  without  a 
contest,  in  which  case  it  was  said  lo  be  anovLri. 
This  happened  either  when  the  antagonist  who  was 
assigned  neglected  to  come,  or  came  loo  late,  or 
when  an  athletes  had  obtained  such  celebrity  by 
former  conquests,  or  possessed  such  strength  and 
skill,  that  no  one  dared  to  oppose  him."  When  one 
slate  conferred   a   crown   upon  another  state,  ■ 


^  (Piivi..vi.,  23,  4S;  4,  4  3.)— 3.  (v.,  tt,  «  4.5.1—3.  (Poai., 
K}--4  (r&a*..  <ri..84,^3.)— 3.  (Pia*.,  vi..  3,  4  S  )— «.  (Ptar. 
K^  9n,  4  ft.  *,  7.— Bekker,  Aneodut.,  p.  iii,  4-)— 7.  {Looiin, 
Ssnn..  o.  40,  ml.  i.,  p.  736,  ed.  HeiU.— Gtjrm.  .Mag  ,  n.  73,  IS.) 
-«   Ivu,  10,  4  !.)—».  (Thocyd.,  vi.,  10.) 


1.  (Paai..  T.,  24.  «  S.>— 3.  (Pkus.,  vi.,  90,  (1-3;  34,  4  I.)—]. 
(r<iin[MTa  Uifia  Com.,  Uxit.,  10.^  —  4.  (Cumnaro  Plalo,  Lev., 
»iii..  p.  faa,)-5.  (r..  9I.)-«.  [Pan...  r.,  7,  4  4.)— 7.  (flrp?  rQt 
•OXvMffiw*-,  p.  140.)— «.  (Paai.,  T.,  15,  4  S.)— 9.  (PmmJ.,  OI.,  iii-, 
14.— MUlki.  Dor.-ii.  IS,4  3.)-10  (Pau...  t..  13,  4  3;  30,  t  1 
I  a.)— 11.  (Pau.,  v.,  IS,  4  t).)— IS.  (Pau.,  n.,  7,  ^  %.\ 


or 

Oiwto—d 

te  NiUKT  M  this  feMival;  b«U  tkoofk  tbeie  are 
Iv  dMbuw  ibe  eomelwM  or  tUi 

le  I 

Umv  works.  «■  tke 
ftodie—  of  Ceotto  AaaxaBCBes,  llie  ontar  Ljrsinv 
DioB  ChrjaosloiB,  Ac"  It  mttt  be  borae  ia  ouod 
thai  these  redfattioo*  wen  noi  etitixpttbk,  mad  ihac 
they  Ibnoed.  propsrtr,  do  pan  of  tbe  festiraL  In 
Ike  mne  w»j  pnaoicn  aod  o«ber  utots  exbibitod 
their  worb  it  Oljaipia.* 

The  Oljmiiic  nmes  eontinoed  to  be  celebrated 
with  maeli  iptniaoor  onder  the  Roman  emperors. 
hf  maaj  of  whom  great  priTileges  were  awarded 
to  tbe  eonqueraca.  ( Fi^  Atvlvta,  p.  12U.)  In  Ibe 
UKteeotb  jear  of  the  rei^  of  Tbeodoaius,  A.D.  894 
(OL  SS3),  the  Olvmpie  festiral  was  forever  aboliab- 
ed ;  but  we  have  ou  aocouol  of  the  names  of  tbe 
vit-tora  from  OL  SM9. 

Our  limits  dn  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  tbe  qacs- 
Uon  of  tti«  inMiirnce  of  the  Olympic  games  upon 
Uie  DAtional  cbdracter.  but  ibe  reader  will  find  some 
ricccUeiii  rriuurks  on  this  subject  m  'fhirlwall's 
Uut.  of  Greete,  vol.  i.,  p.  390.  dtc 

Tbere  were  many  ancient  works  on  the  subject 
of  Lbe  Olympic  games  anil  the  conquerors  tbereln. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  writers 
obutned  their  materials  must  hare  been  the  regis- 
ters of  conquerors  iu  the  games,  which  were  diligent- 
ly preserved  by  the  EUeans  {lOui^v  k^  rouf  'OAwi- 
wvjvUq^  ypoftfiara  ;*  rii  'Hkeiuv  ypufiftara  ufixala*). 
One  of  itie  most  ancient  works  on  this  sabjecl  was 
by  the  Elean  Hippias.  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  and 
was  entitled  uvayflo&rj  '0?.vfir:tov4Kuv.*  Aristotle 
also  appears  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  same 
aobject/'  There  was  a  work  by  Timeus  of  Sicily, 
tttlilled  'O'^-vftTtuiUat  ^  ,t^i'(«u  vpaiidia,  and  an- 
oUwr  by  Enitosthenes  (born  B.C.  275),  also  called 
Tm^gHiirnii  *  The  Atiienian  Steslcleidca  is  mcn- 
IMMmI  as  the  author  of  an  uvaypa^h  rCv  ufix^ivruv 
•^  t)ibp.T«M>tiiwf.'  and  Pliny"  speaks  of  Agriopas 
i»  A  WTttM  of  Otympioniea. 

Thcra  were  also  many  ancient  works  on  the 
Qvwik  tfnkivmU  in  general,  in  which  the  Olympic 
(HMHwm  of  ruurse  treated  of  Thus  the  work 
«(  P>c<ian:bttJ.  lUpi  'A^^^uv/'  contained  a  division 

■  %^t9  «f  tha  Bwst  important  works  on  the  Olym- 

••^M*»^**^f  Phtegon  of  Trulles.  who  lived  in 
fW  KiM  utf  Hadrtan ;  it  w'as  entitled  Ucpi  tuv 
^ijmmut^  %t  XMruTi'w^  Koi  XpovtKuv  Ivvayuy^, 
^^^jM^MM^  m  1*S  books,  and  extended  from  tbe 

IHii  'Hriiyi»t  h»  01  tSB.    AVe  etili  possess  two 
mm^it^  (f^aMBls  of  it-    The  important  worV 
-^,  -^    ,S^  «  iw— rwd  lo  us  by  Eusebtus  ;  it 
-    ■.    >■'   i^tM     Ucxippus  of  Athens,  in 
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OLYMPIC  GAMES. 
iai^la.  CBxied  down  thr  01^ 

t«ci  att. 

■acAii  inforrnatwD  i 
■n  ii  pnm  in  OantDi's  Ihtttrt  i 
.wid  m  BSrkh^ and  l>iaftrn>  nliUufl*  oi 
8aeabo}CaBr'»«rtideoatb«'<  '•^'■''^■^■'- r-^, 

on  Oljii..  ^ 

IB  Etsch  b  ^ 

|2«lcr^  .■1ia»r.t».4.-  4tJ 
Mdcm  ^^<»  n  Vm  Ska*  Siir\fuA.  p  IH^^ 

'      SfMk,  Wiea,  lOB. 

la  cowae  of  Uow,  fcsti^wH  were 

GfttJc  auies  ia  ioutasioo  of  the 
Oljtiii,  lo  which   tbe   mne  name  «i 
of  theae  ere  ctdy  kiwnni  to  as  tigr 
bat  others,  as  Lbe  Olympic  I 
great  edehfitT.     AA«r 
pie  iwti^ili  had  bcea  tariWiabed  in  »i 
the  great  CHjmpic  featirri  is  sookeuineai 
ia  iascripcions  by  tbe  additwo  of  **  is 
ayj     We  subjom  from  Kiuse  an 
ofiheeecaallerOlfinpicliBetiTab.    Tbey^ 
cfafatedat 

Mfa  in  Macedonia.    Thn  festival  wasit* 
ence  in  tbe  tune  of  Alexander  the  Great' 

AltxMtidraL*  In  later  limes  the  numi 
aadrean  conquerors  in  lbe  great  Otymptc; 
greater  than  fruin  any  ocber  state- 

^Kuar^Kj  in  CUicia.    This  fesiiTal  was  not  ll^^ 
troduced  ItU  a  late  period  * 

AHhoeh  in  Syria.    This  festiTal  was  eel 
Daptine.  a  small  place  40  ataiUa   from 
where  there  was  a  large  sacred  f —  *• 
many  fountains.    The  festival  wa^ 
Daphnea,  and  was  sacred  to  Apo! 
hut  was  callc'tl  Olympia  after  the  v 
tioch  had  purchased  from  lbe  Etean- . 
privilege  of  celebrating  Olympic  gaxnu£.    ll 
however,  regularly  celebrated  aa  an 
tival  till  the  time  of  the  Emperar 
commenccd  on  ihc  first  day  of  the 
beretwus  (October),  with  wtuch  the  yesraTj 
began.     It  was  under  the  presideocj  of 
ches.    Hie  celebration  of  it  was  aboliahed  bj^ 
A.D.  SSI.     The  writings  of  Libaaios,  and 
soQlum.  tlie  Cliri&lian  father,  vbo  lived  many 
at  Antioch,  give  many  panicolars  respecluig  Uui 
festival. 

AthtM.     There  were  two  festivals  of  tlie  uxa* 
of  Olympia  celebrated  at  Athens*  one  of 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pindar,*  wbu 
the  ancestors  of  the  Athenian  Timodemu^  as  cut- 
querors  in  it,  and  perlai«  much  earlier.'    ft  idi 

celebrated  to  ihc  honour  of  Zeus,  ir:  ■' "^ 

tween  ilie  great  Diun>sia  and  the   \ 

other  Olympic  festival  at  .Mliens  w. 

Hadrian.  A.D.  131.  from  which  time  a  new  Oiia^j 

pic  «era  commenced."    (V'irf.  OLmmo.) 

Attdia  in  Pamphylia.    This  festival  is  only 
to  us  by  coins.'* 

CtfzuuM  on  the  Proponlis." 

Cyrenc  in  Africa'* 

Dium  in  Macedonia.     Tliese  games  were  insliio- 
ted  by  Archelaus,  and  lasted  nine  da^'s,  €■■ 
ing  to  ih^  number  of  the  nine  Muses,     i 
celebrated  wiUi  great  splendour  by  Phdip  11.  ^^ 
Alexander  the  Great.*" 


o^^ 


yfl» 


)    (Oiiipiirr  DAi^k^.  luscr.,  n.  M7,  p.  Ml,  »-2. 
SM.)—i.  (Amsn.  Aoab.,  i..  ll.)-3.  (Gnitvr.lnw 
D.  SMO.)— 4.  (Eckhnl,  TUxtt.  Num.,  iri..  p.  4-1  »-J 

tTiO.  —  At»H-n.,  v..  p,  104  )  — a.  (Piod  .  > 
>inL  twj.liir.l— T.  fSt-liii].  MlTbuc,  i.,  )!tl< 
p.  63,  ^  550-aM.)— U.  O-rom,  Fwt.  All  .  • 
4  c.— Spur  1 1  wi.,  HiuJr..  13. (  —  10    (lUihprSM.  I-  ,.,.  p.  :^4-\^ 
(Bnckh.  liL<cr..  B.  4810.)— IS.  (Bfl.!!.,   Fipl.air.  PinJ.  f  >•» 
—18.  (i>iod.,  mi..  IS.  — Dion  CItfy*-,  wd.  i-,  p.  7>,  BfMik. 


This  festival  appears  by  inBcriptions. 
s  sometimes  called  'Adptavu  'OAi'/i^m  tv 
tafe  been  instilutcd  bv  Hadrian.^ 
isidcs  the  great  Olympic  games,  there 
iTolieen  sinaJleronea  celnl)Tat(yd  yearly.* 
>in  Lydia.' 

Bilhynia.* 

in  Kpirus.  Augustus,  afler  the  con- 
itony  off  Actium.  founded  Nicopolis,  and 
fltnes  to  be  relebrated  every  five  years 
rqptnuf)  in  commeraoration  of  hisviclo- 

^.imes  are  sctmeiimea  called  Olympic, 
equcntly  boar  the  name  of  Aclia.    They 
I  to  Apttjlo,  and  were  under  the  care  of 
monians.*    (Vid  AKTIA.) 
in  Tliewaly,  on  the  mountain  of  thai 

r  in  Mysia.* 

amphylta.' 

Pauaanias*'  mentions  an  agon  of  the 
,  which  Corsini"  supposes  to  be  an 
tival.   The  MarmorOxomense  express- 

Olympia  at  Smyrna,  and  they  also  oc- 
iptions.'* 

Cilicia.  This  festival  is  only  knowD  U/ 
la 

Arcadia  '* 

itca  in  Macedonia.'* 

in  Lydia." 

1 1.ydia  " 

Pl»cEnicia." 

L  {6?.vpa).    Didymus  describes  this  a» 

\T0(  irapaK^Tjoiov  k(>c6^.     "  In  fact,"  says 

i  can  scarcely  admit  uf  a  doubt  that  it 

ely  of  Spelt,  namely,  Tnticum  SpcUa, 

iX  {6ft^a^),  a  ppeoies  of  precious  stone, 
>ly,  according  to  Sir  John  Hill,  the  Beryl' 
u  of  Pliny.  Theophrastus  informs  u» 
I  one  of  iho  gems  used  for  engraving 

}(A»'fr£f),  a  plant,  whirh  the  scholiast  on 
nd  Hesychius  agree  in  identifying  with 
v,  or  Sweet  Marjoram,  the  Origanum 

;YCHIS  (6v6f,pvx!^),  the  Onobrycht*  fa- 
in English,  Cock's  Head  or  Saintfoin." 
[Arof),  the   Ass,   or  Equus   Asiwts,  I.. 

Asa/*  says  Adama,  "is  the  Para  of 
nd  Iho  Cvaypo^  of  the  Greeks/'  "  The 
IB,"  says  Smith,  "siippoacd  tn  be  de- 
the  wild  liymar  of  ilie  Desert  and  the 
ia,  enters  at  a  rrmotf  [jerimi  into  the  cir- 
in  economic  establishments.    The  first- 

as  might  be  exptxjted,  resided  in  the 
Tw  where  the  dawn  of  civilization  first 
I,  and,  giAed  with  iiiferiur  powers  of  re^ 
presumed  to  have  been  subjugated  sev- 
»fore  the  second,  because  we  tmd  it  re- 
Ihe  Pentateuch  before  the  horso  is  no- 
I  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  Ahraham  ;  in  his 
gypt,  where  he  received  presents  from 
,  and  in  the  Bpoils  of  Shechem,  where 

[oMer.,  a.  2ti\0.~Cnmp»n  n.  aSftiT,  SOOO.i—a.  (An- 
rlWBk,p.!».)— 3  (Ralhirr»>cr.  I.  c-,  p.  350,377. )— 
in.  A^nn..  iv^  14,  p.  1(13.)— 5.  (FnatAth.  sti  Tlio- 
p.  179,  173,  in  0«osrr.  Min.,  ed.  Hnrntinnly.)— S, 
.  »a5.>-7.  (SchoLid  ApolU  Rh«J.  Arg'.D..  i.,  5W.  1 
IiiMT.,  0,  iSlO.— MiuBtutt,  11,  A10.  n,  1120.)  — i) 
.  !».>— 10.  (d.,  H,  ft  1.)— II.  (Diw.  Agon.,  »., 
L,  (Grnter,  latrr.,  p.  314^  1.— B>')rkti,  [nfcr.,  aJ  ii. 
XrmoM,  p.  32^.}  —  )-4.  fBJkUt.  tiiAcr..  n.  IMS,  n. 
Ltmiue,  p.  230.)— Ift.  (Rttth^txT,  p.  339.)  —  17. 
n.)— 18.  (Rithccl>fr,p.338.)-lU.  CHvm.,  n..*ih., 
illttt.,  n.  P.,  TiiU  I.  — Dii«oT.,  li.,  1J3.— Ailamt, 
H^tO.  (Ihll  ml  The>ip)in»t..  D«  Lji]niK,  r.  M.)  — 
Ales.t  1.  6*  — AilAma,  Append.,  ■.  v.)— 31.  (Dioa- 


osscs  are  nnmbercd  with  other  cattle,  bat  horsn 
are  not  mentioned.  Yet  that  noble  animal,  by  na- 
tare  provided  with  greater  physical  capabdilics,'with 
more  intelligence,  and  mure  tnt»lmctive  capacities 
for  adapting  his  existence  to  the  circumstonces 
of  dumesticatjon  in  every  region,  is,  in  hia  ser- 
vitude, grown  larger,  more  adorned,  more  acute, 
and  more  educational  than  in  a  stale  of  nature ; 
wtiile  the  asA,  in  similar  circumstances,  has  de* 
generated  from  his  pristine  character,  becoming, 
even  in  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  smaller  in  stat- 
ure, less  fleet,  leas  intelligent,  and.  by  his  own  im- 
pulses, less  the  associ.ite  of  man.  When  the  bor^e, 
from  thorough  domesticity,  is  again  cast  upon  his 
own  resources,  he  resumes  lii»  original  independ- 
ence, provides  for  hts  own  safely  and  that  of  the 
herd  under  his  care,  without  altogether  losing  his 
aci]uired  advantages;  the  ass,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
though never  a  spontaneous  nssociate  in  his  domes- 
tication, is  nowhere  known  to  have  again  become 
wild,  or  to  have  sougjji  his  freedom  wiih  a  spirit  ol 
persevering  vigilance;  and  in  cases  where,  by  acci- 
dent, he  has  found  himself  in  freedom,  be  has  made 
no  energetic  efforts  to  retain  it,  nor  recovered  qual- 
ities that  restore  him  to  the  filiation  of  the  hymar 
or  the  kulan  When  emancipated,  he  becomes, 
without  effort,  the  prey  of  the  Imn,  the  tiger,  the 
hyena,  or  the  wolf,  and  in  America  he  has  been 
known  to  succumb  under  ihe  beak  o(  a  condor.  U 
is  evident  that  the  diircrencc  in  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  the  two  species  is,  with  rcf^ard  tu  the  ass, 
not  entirely  referable  to  human  neglect  and  want  of 
kindnt'ss,  hut,  in  part  at  least,  must  he  ascribed  to 
inferior  scnsihihly  and  weaker  intellrctual  power 
hnth  being  ahke  evinced  by  the  hardness  of  his  hide^ 
by  his  satisfaction  witt  coarser  food, and  bis  passive 
slubhornncas."'* 

•II.  A  species  of  fish,  the  same  with  the  ytidtj 
of  Alhennis,  and  prnhabW  the  Bncchns  of  Pliny. 
The  name  would  appear  to  have  been  applied  to 
more  than  one  species  of  the  Hailus,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  the  Gadus  merturhinr,  or  Hake.  Adams 
ronsidcrs  it  doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  GaduM  eglefinus,  or  Haddot^k." 

*OM0SMA  {bvoGfia,  called  also  bvofia  and  ovcy/iVX 
a  plant,  a  species  of  Anchusa,  or  one  of  its  conge- 
ners. Hardouin  says  of  it,  "  jVrAiV  alhid  onoatH^ 
ejisc  ccntucnm  prater  Anchuaam  de^enercm.'*  St« 
phens  also  holds  it  to  be  a  species  of  Alkanet 
Sprengel  maintains  that  it  is  either  the  Amhusaun- 
dnfata,  or  Ltthpspcrmum  ca-TulfO-purjmmim  * 

*ONYX,  1.  "In  nMneralogy  the  term  onyx  was 
applied,  I.  Tu  a  Bemipellucid  stone  of  a  6ne  flinty 
texture,  namely,  the  Ont/x  agate  of  Cleaveland : 
2.  To  a  vaneiy  of  gypseous  alabaster,  from  which 
small  vases  were  formed."*    {Vtd.  Amhaste*.) 

•II.  A  term  used  by  Dioscoridea,  Galen,  and  the 
other  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica.  to  signify  th» 
operculum,  or  cover  of  llie  Stromhuj  lentiginosus* 

OPA'LIA,  a  Honian  fej.tival  in  honour  of  Opis, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  Mth  day  before  the 
Calends  nt' January  (Dec.  I9ih),  being  the  third  day 
of  the  .Saturnalia,  which  was  also  originally  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day,  when  only  one  day  was 
devoted  lo  ihe  latter  festival  U  wns  believed  thai 
Opis  was  Ihe  wife  of  Satiirniis,  and  for  this  reason 
the  feulivaU  were  celebrated  al  the  same  time.* 
The  worshippers  of  Opia  paid  their  vows  sitting,  and 
touched  the  earth  on  puipose,  of  which  she  was  the 
goddess.' 

1.  fSaith,  lIoTMi.)- 9.  (Arittot.,  H.  A.,  viii  .  IS.— AiItUM, 
Append..  ».».)— 3.  (Diwcor.,  iii.,  137.— AJnirt,  Apprntl.,  •,  »,— 
llanloam  wl  Plin.,  B.  N.,  xirii.,  8ft.) — i.  (Aiiiuis.  Appi-nd..  1. 
V.)  — 5.  (Adanu,  AppeniJ.,  •.  ».)— 0.  (M«onil...  S«t.,  i.,  19,-- 
VwTo,  De  Ling.  iM.,  Ti.,  «,  od.  Mailor.— Fertuj,  i  t.  OpitlB^ 
--7.  (M»civ>lj.,  L  c.) 
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•OPALUS  i&ntXof,  hnXXn{\  the  Opal  "  The 
iM/««  of  Pliny."  obseires  Dr  Moore,  "  ii.  loo  well 
characterncd,  and  lU  pecubar  lustre  or  opaleaceooe 
too  acconuety  deacnboJ  by  Uun.  to  leave  aoy  douM 
that  a  was  wfaal  W0  caU  precious  OpaL  Plioy  ta 
oot  the  only  one  aaioag  the  ancients,  aa  Jameson 
aappoaed.  w\m  makes  meatioa  of  tbts  gem.  The 
*  poem  mnwanMfs  the  beauty  of  ihe  otuajUik, 
riaentfy  aDodea  Id  ita  other  aame  muSipuf,  in 
that  It  has  the  debcale  conptexioa  of  a  love- 
{i/mpnt  ripgr^  jp^  wmiii(\  This  ^em 
a,  ihe  ladnn  so  well  tnuuted  in 
the  nwiBliiiiirt  esnM  hcnlly  be  detected, 
waa  perhapa  too  highly  rained  to  be  fre- 
eafrared.  There  are  rery  few  ecgraTed 
of  this  abaeral  pceserred  in  coUectioos. 
il  mmu  liim  ■  waa  naed  as  a  nnesCone,  we 
the  story  Pliay  icOs  of  a  awiaior  named 
who,  pnaiwahig  an  Ofal  vabed  at  M.000 
which  Aatony  eeveted,  was  piusciibed  in 
and  lied,  saving  of  h»  whole  Ibrtone 
alone."' 
-  N'Wt  M'.VnA'TIO  waa  a  aaounary 
.\1  by  the  edid  against  a  peraon  who 
log  an  opna  nonm.  An  opus  noTum  coo- 
ls rlrhrr  addiqf  anmrthing  in  the  way  of 
'  («d||lfiaaadi»),  or  taking  away  something  ao  as 
_  _wannee  of  a  thing  (/ancj  trperu'f. 
The  obfeet  nf  the  nnntiatie  was  eoher  the  maiate- 
aanea  of  a  tight  On* X  or  to  prercm  damage  {itm- 
aa«),  or  ta  peoiccc  the  pnhbc  interest  (^liA^intmju). 
The  ownor  of  the  pnytrty  which  waa  threatened 
wUh  (tMBSge  hy  the  opas  aoTum.  or  he  who  had 
an  caacmeat  (nrWai)  ia  aaeh  property,  bad  the 
jaa  aanciandi.*  Nanliatto  ooaairtad  in  protesting 
atwnt  and  Mtuddtag  the  progress  of  the  opus  oo- 
Ttt»  on  tb#  spm  wheta  the  work  was  ptooeeOmg, 
and  in  the  preier.co  of  the  owaer  or  of  some  person 
arh!»  was  ther»  present  on  his  acooonL  The  nun- 
itolia  dM  nai  ivqaire  any  applieation  to.  or  interfc- 
part  of  the  pnetor.  It  was  a  rule  of 
thai  Iha  aMatiatio  ntU9t  take  plaee  before  the 
waa  eewpfctted  alter  it  was  completed,  the 
k  aavi  aaailaiw  had  no  etfeci,  and  redress 
e«iU  aafy  ha  abuined  by  the  interdict  qood  vi  aui 

Il  Iha  vifam  novimi  consisted  in  building  on  the 
cumi^aHMiii'a  grxuintl.  or  inserting  or  causmg  anv- 
IhMktf  ^  pmjivi  into  his  pn^misos,  it  waa  boticr  to 
apptv  al  MKV  lu  llio  prn'tor,  or  to  prevtMit  it  per 
MAUitMk.  that  \%.  Hit  a  IS  explained  *'jactu  lapilli," 
VihK^k  v«4s  a  K.vukbitl  ut'ilic  USD  of  force  fur  self-pro- 

*!>«  nlkM  dcolaretl  that  aflrr  a  nuntiaiio  nothing 

lIluuM  hv  dwie  imlil  tlM*  nuiitintio  \%-as  declared  die- 

\aff^  ^HMikharM  mwM  ur  Ttmi*9*  ^t)  or  a  securny 

'ftalin<afw  tfc  i^r«  fMUtutnio)  was  given.     If  the 

|)4MiMUi  10  wlioin  the  notice  was  given  persevered, 

svv4t  U  hv  had  a  rt^Mil  m  do  what  tic>\'»s  doing,  yet, 


might  \w>  \\\\\\Y 


1   ihv  praitor's  edict,  he 
<)  what  he  had  dune.    By 
:n    |kuiK'H.\vorc  brought  within  the 
iht<  prwior.     In  cases  where  there 
.111  iii.<  Miii'fruptiun  of  the  work,  or 
liT  thf  upus  novum  denied 
!'      iitf  wa."*  iillowcd  ii>  gii  on 
«-f(iUia  HI  MVtirtty  for  dciiiolii.inn  (ir 
tiMturtiiuiu,  iM  OM***  the  htw  wa^  iif^inst  him.    When 
^c  liana  waivfd  it,  llic 

ri  lum  pruhibiturfuni 
,■.-- ^  the  work. 

^  \\\v  iiuhiutiu  ceased  when  the  cau- 
ltt«  ..  ^  '  <  whni  thi*  nuntuins  died,  when  he 
idittiniit^  tho  piuitfrtv  in  lettfHVt  of  which  he 
oUumNl  the  ju»  uutUimkdi,  or  when  the  prstor  per- 

I.  m*^*n\ Aw. Mii»«i. p  i»)-a.7wf*». "«■  M) 


k 


mitt«d  the  work  to  go  on  i«yi 

....  rrmrtjrjrrW  ^  tmte  remmMm 
•0«IX  OAA.4.TrJOZ  (d^ 

of  fiah.    **.i:'    -        '=  it  10  hiihe 

Mvpof.     It  1  -  Eoosc  ft^^tF' 

ookii,  h.     K< A\s  of  it  fttf  Ani 

the  Conger  L^^l.     Beion  and  («eoer  bcdi 

that  it  is  sHdnm  met  with/'* 
♦OPHITES  [i>^iTfrfX  8( 

ty  of  Serpentine.     "  Others. 

more  accurately,  as  a  mixture  tf 

common  serpentine,  leek  and 

cioQs  serpentine,  white  gnumhu- 

and  snsall  portions  of  diallage.     Of  lb*  i 

are  three  varieties  speciiicd  br 

black  and  tteavy,  a  second  s 

ted,  the  third  coniaiiung  \ia 

was  perhaps  green  porphyry,  me  ui 

ler ;  the  second  steatite  ;  and  the 
just  described."* 

OPIMA  S-rOLlA.     (Vid  Srou*.) 
OPLXATO  KES  were  offie«?r»  ander  th>I 
emperors,  who  were  sent  into  the 

tain  proriaions  for  the  army.     The 
to  be  supplied  to  thent  within  a  yur. 
molo^  of  the  name  is  uncertain." 
OPISTOGRAPHI.     c  »'»rf.  Liaaa.) 
•OPOBAI/SA.MUM  {ono^dXaapav),  Iha 
juice  of  the  Am^^nj  GileadenstM. 

•OnOZ  MH^IKOX  (oror  Mi7<!i*or).  to 
our  aaafcetida.  namely,  the  Oiim-nesin  cfl 
nU  Asa-fa'  Ua.     It  is  the  Lojict  and 
of  the  I^iiiis.     Tlie  u.TOf  Xvinaxof  w 
Tariety  of  it. 

OPPIA  LKX.     {Vtd  SDiiTr»«ijBl 
•OPSlA'XdS  (o^tm-of).    "  From  Pti 
of  thia  Bione,"  ubaerv»-ij  Adams,  "iheiv] 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  the 
ndUn  of  modem  mineralogists.     It  is 
to  pumice,  and  consists  mostly  of  sdex  aatfi 
mine.    Accord.-. t  to  Sir  J.  Hill,  it  was 
oi-of,  dird  n;;  ''.,/,  ,jr.  because,  when  polishe^l^ 
used  as  a  luoking-glass."     He  adds,  "the  mat 
gin  of  the  nau«i  l>eing  forgotten  from  tlie : 
ing  of  the  word,  after  ages  thought  it  had  i 
it  from  one  Oftntditu,  wiiom  they  unagmcd  thpl 
finder  of  it.'*» 

OPSO'XIIIM  or  ODSOMUM  (*Vw.  4aiL 
ptm-;  6^["^/ia.^  denoted  t'ver\ihing  which  wiai 
with  bread.     Among  the  aucieius,  loaves,  it! 
preparations  of  corn  in  some  form  or  othtr, 
luted  the  principal  substance  of  every  meal 
together  with  this,  which  was  the  staff  oilhrirl 
they  partook  of  numerous  articles  of  diet  calWf] 
tonia  (ir  pulmentana^'  designed  al»o  to  pi 
ment.  but  stiU  more  to  add  a  relish  to  i: 
Some  of  these  articles  were  taiten  from  •. 
table  kmgduin,  but  were  much  mon^  put. 
savoury  than  bread,  such  as  olivea,  eiUi«  i 
pickled,  radiahes,  and  sesamuin.*    Of  am- 
by  much  the  most  conunon  kind  was  fisl: 
the  tomifl  under  exptanation  were,  in  the  ' 
Lime,  used  in  a  confined  and  special  sen- 
note  fish  only,  but   lish  variously  ptv\xx>...  - 
Dioro  esi>ecially  salt  fish,  which  was  moat  estta* 
Bivcly  employed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  vcgctito^ 
diet  eiltier  at  breakfast''  or  at  the  principal 
l"or  ihf  ."iaine  reason,  It^m^yo^  meant  a 
ar  cfpjeure,  and  itpo^ayia  gluttony.** 


i.  (Lii  G«ll.  Cii.,  1.— Dip.  3«,  xiu  I,  ».  W.»— 1  (IM.iaw 
I.)— 3.  (Amtnt.,11.  A.,ii.,14— ^lisB.N.  A.,TiT-,  1]  ifcM 
Afipcnd-,  m-  ?.(— 4-  (MtKm'i  Aoc.  MiocmlnnY,  p.  !«,)— 3.  (W- 
12,  l«t.  J8,  •.  II.— Cod.  Th(H>d..7.  lit.  4,  n.  afi'.  1 1 ,  be  T,  •.  IW- 
fl.  iriiu.,  H.  N.,  iiTTii..  lU.— AiloniB,  Aiipetid-,«  t.»— T.  |Pl"U 
S/mivM.  Prob.,iT..  I.)— «.  (C«tn,  I>r  Re  Rtut.,  S3  — Hor^  Sw, 
If.,  ii.,3U.>--V.  (Pliito,  D4>R«pttl>..  II.,  i<,  HS.  nj.  [ktL<r.-X«. 
CBcun.,  »iii.,  e,)  — 10.  (Mvwudcr.  p.  '<\  cd.  Meiark*  )  -It 
(nwt.,Aubttl.,  tLtVi.,T>— IS.  (AUiao,    t.,  t4-97.j 


OPTIMATES, 


ORACm-tm. 


Imerent  ports  uf  fislies,  the  roe  ww  toe 

!(!  fur  this  purpose.     It  is  still  prtjtared 
ifishin  the  very  saniewatcrs  adjoining  Myua 
"whioli  were  given  to  ThtmiaUMlos  by  tbe 
Perata'     A  jar  was  found  at  Pompeu  con- 
caviare  made  from  the  roe  of  the  tunny.' 
of  the   pnnoipal  Toptxeiai,  or  eittablish- 
)r  curing  tinh,  were  un  ilie  southern  coa^t 
;*  hot  the  Greeks  obtained  their  chief  »up- 
tho  Hclieiiponl,*  and  more  csiwciaily  liy- 
fin»l  rose  into  j[n]>ortance  after  its  cstab- 
by  the  Mileiiians  in  consequence  uf  the 
;ution  of  thm  branch  of  mdustry.     Of 
^the  £uxine  was  accounted  by  the  ancients 
[abundant  In  hsh,  and  the  catching  uf  them 
by  iheir  nii^ator>'  habits,  as  in  the  au- 
ptLssed  through  the  Uo->porm  towards  the 
id  in  i^pring  returned  to  the  Euxuie  in  order 
lie  their  bpawn  m  ita  trilmLary  rivers.     At 
seasons  they  were  caught  in  the  grcat- 
ltUy»  and,  bavuig  been  cured,  were  shipped 
'  in  bottoms,  and  sent  to  all  parts  uf  Greece 
>X«vant.     The  principal  ports  on  the  £ux- 
in  this  tradic  were  Sinoj>c  and  Panti- 

>iig  the  5^h  UB^'d  for  curing  were  dilffrent 
Of  sturgeon  (^uvTaxaioi*),  tunny  (onfjutfjac', 
r,  mj^uifiv^,  a  name  stiU  in  use,  wtLh  some 

liaii,  oiuung  the  descendants  uf  the  ancieal 
at  MarseiUes*),  and  mullet.     A  minute 

m  of  Iheir  qualities,  illustrated  by  ijuota- 

ly  be  seen  in  Atliena;us.* 

rorntions  the  practice  of  salting  eggs* 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  them  into 
,of  opsonium."  Tlie  treatise  of  Apicms,  Dt 
is  StiU  extant  in  ten  books. 

ihcntans  were  in  the  Imbit  of  going  to  mar- 

ToOifrov)  themselves  in  order  to  purchabe 

)ma   {uif'uvtii;'^   opsonan:).      {Vld.    Mackl- 

riNNAnuLux.]  But  the  opulent  Humans 
a  slave,  called  opMonatur  {^^uvfi*^),  who»c'  ollice 
lo  purchase  for  his  master.  It  was  his  duly, 
^aruintr  what  tldvours  wt-re  most  acceptable  lu 
by  observing  wliat  most  delighted  his  eyes, 
imlated  his  ap[)etite,  and  even  uvcrcauie  his  uau- 
lA  sati-'ly,  as  nmrh  as  |iosflihb\  all  the  cravings 
^  a  luxurious  palate."  \Vo  may  also  infer,  frum 
«pigr<im  of  .Martial,"  that  there  were  opsontiiou.i, 
purveyors,  who  furnished  dinners  and  other  en- 
Lamiueut*}  at  so  much  per  head,  according  in  the 
IS  and  wishes  of  their  eraploycrs.  Spun'*  has 
^hshcd  two  inscnplioiis  from  monuments  raised 
Uie  memory  of  Romans  who  held  the  utfice  of 
reyors  to  the  imperial  family.  At  Athens  both 
IMIc  and  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  npsonia  were 
mded  by  two  or  three  sptniial  ullicera,  ap- 
Uie  senate,  and  called  tii^ovufuti.^^ 
(V'irf.  Centckio.) 
IL\TES  in  synonymous  with  nptimi.  and, 
LDgly,  signiiles  the  best  jni-n  in  the  btaie, 
;r  ot  nubte  or  plebeian  origin.  Hut  at  Home, 
the  reverence  for  the  morra  et  institiUa.  ma- 
fonned  such  a  prouuneut  feature  of  the  na- 
churacter,  the  name  optuiiaics  was  applied 
^Vpuhlical  iJarty,  which  we  may  call  tlie  cuiiser- 
rcor  aristocratic  party,  in  contradisliuclion  to 
popular  party,  with  its  desire  fur  change  and 

^Tkncnl.,  i..  138. — Curunliiu  Nrnn.  Tbfmi.,  i.,  3.— Dicxl. 
,n..  Sf:)~i.  (Cell,  PumiKiBika,  Iwi,  tuL  i.,  p.  1T8.)  —  3. 
'  <  —  4.   (Ucmtii>|)US  Kp.  Attiea.,  i.,  4'J,  p.  !I7,  r.J 
r,  Colnnioco  dcr  Cnechoix,  p.  8U.) — 0.  {Ilcrul., 
■  r,  EcL  Phv*..  I.,  p.6J,  II.,  p.4^0— 7.  (linrmip- 
\fitmow,  llaaJwttrtorbucli.  •.  v.)— If.  [ui..  6i-03.J 
p.  404.  od.  B«VJ[er  )— 11.  (T)i*->^brui.,(;bar.,Stl.} 
»,  £|Mt.,  47.  — Compnrc  U<>r.,  Sat  ,  1.,  ii.,  9;  II.,  vii., 
IL,  JElriMch..  U..  u.,  1.  — Id..  Mil..  UI..  u.,73.)— 13. 
|m  ^  UT.I  — 14.  (M  lac  £nid.  AM.,  p.  314.)  —  1^  (Athca.,  vi.. 


f  improTement.  As  long  as  the  patricians  and  pi&> 
bcians  were  the  only  two  parties  m  the  Kepublic, 
.  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  3pi>eUalion  of  opti 
'  males,  ihoui^h  Livy,'  applying  cxpreestons  very 
coimnon  in  his  own  days,  makes  .M.  Horutius  Bar- 
batus  distinguish  between  popularcs  and  oplimates 
iu^tend  of  between  patricians  and  plol>einns.  But 
at  the  time  when  a  new  nobdity,  consisting  of 
wealthy  plebeians  as  well  as  (mtricians,  had  been 
formed,  and  occupied  ihu  place  formerly  hr*ld  by 
the  patricians,  the  term  optimatos  began  to  be  ap- 
plied frequently  lo  persons  belonging  to  this  new 
order  of  nobiles,  and  mostly  comprehended  the  or 
do  senalorius  and  the  ordu  equesiris.  When,  at  a 
still  later  period,  the  interests  of  the  senators  and 
cquites  becaiue  separated,  the  name  optimate^  was 
used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  only  compnsed  tho 
party  consisting  of  the  senate  and  its  ciiampions, 
in  oppusitiun  to  the  popular  party,  which  was  now 
sometimes  designated  by  thi'  name  of  picbs.'  There 
is  a  locus  classicus  on  uplimatcs  in  Cicero,'  but  in 
defining  the  classes  of  persons  to  winch  he  npphes 
the  term  opcimatcs*  he  rather  follows  tho  etymolo- 
gical than  the  couvcntional  meaning  wliich  the 
word  bad  assumed  in  his  days  His  object  in  so 
doing  wtis  lo  remove  frtun  the  party  of  the  optuna- 
tes,  to  which  he  himwlf  belonged,  the  odium  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  popular  party.* 

OKA'CIH.UM  ifiavTiiov,  xpi}aT^iiiov)vaR  used  by 
the  ancients  to  designate  both  the  revelulionsmadu 
by  the  d*!ily  to  man.  as  well  as  the  place  in  which 
such  revelations  were  made.  Tlie  deity  was  in 
none  of  these  places  believed  to  appear  in  person  lo 
man, and  to  communicate  to  him  his  will  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  future,  but  all  oracular  revelations  were 
made  through  some  kind  of  medium,  wliieh,  as  we 
shall  see  herealler,  was  dilTerent  in  the  different 
places  where  oracles  existed.  It  may,  on  lirst 
sight,  seem  strange,  that  there  were  coinjjaratively 
Bjwaking,  so  few  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  father  and 
ruler  of  gods  and  men.  But  althuugh,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  aneicnts,  Zeus  himself  was  the 
first  source  of  all  oracular  revtiaiions,  yet  he  was 
too  farabdve  men  to  enter  with  them  into  nny  close 
relation  ;  other  gods,  therefore,  especially  Apol* 
lo,  and  even  heroes,  acted  aa  mediators  between 
Zeus  and  men,  and  were,  as  it  were,  the  organs 
through  which  he  communicated  his  will.'  The 
fact  that  the  ancients  consulted  the  will  uf  the  gods 
uti  all  important  occasions  of  public  and  priv'ate 
life,  arose  partly  rrora  the  general  desire  of  men  to 
know  the  issue  of  what  they  are  going  to  under- 
take, nnd  partly  from  the  great  reverence  for  the 
guds,  so  peculiar  to  the  ancients,  by  which  they 
were  led  not  to  undertake  anything  of  importance 
without  their  sanction ;  for  it  sliould  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  oracle  was  not  merely  a  revelation 
to  satisfy  the  curiusity  of  man,  but^  at  the  same 
lime,  a  stinction  or  authorization  by  the  deity  ol 
what  man  w-as  intending  to  do  or  nut  lo  do.  We 
subjoin  a  hst  of  tlie  Greek  oracles,  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  deities  to  whora  they  belonged. 

I.  Oracles  op  Apollo. 
I.  The  Oracle  of  Delphi  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  oracles  of  Apollo.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Fyiho,  which  is  either  of  the  same  root  as  tvOIi- 
Oai,  to  consult,  or,  accnnling  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Apollo,'  derived  from  nvOecOat,  to  putrefy,  with 
reference  lo  the  nature  of  the  locahly.  Uespecting 
tho  topography  of  the  Temple  of  Apidio,  see  Pausa- 
niaa'  and  Miiller.'  In  the  innermost  sanctuary  (the 
udvTov  or  fttyapov)  there  was  the  statue  uf  ApoUot 
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la  (h0  eeatrc  of  lh»  tcm^  ihcve  wsi  b 
_  Ctmp*)  >b  the  fnond,  fram  which, 
time  to  tins,  «a  latoairatiog  aaoke  sroae, 
watbdiered  to  ooiae  fron  the  weOofCa*- 
[^Vbi,  which  Tanisbed  buo  the  gnaad  doae  by  the 
.*  Orer  this  chnm  there  stood  a  hii^tn- 
on  which  the  pjrthia.  led  hrtosfaeteaiplebythe 
tphttem  {rpof^nif),  took  her  seaK  wbenerer  the 
was  to  be  consnlied.  The  smoke  riaiaf 
nader  the  tripod  affected  her  brain  in  such  a 
that  rite  M  into  a  stair  of  Aelirioas  lotox- 
aad  the  sooads  which  she  uttered  in  thn 
ite  were  believed  to  contain  ibo  rerdatioos  of 
kpi>Uo.  These  sooDds  wptc  carefuUy  wriilen  dowa 
the  propbeiea,  and  afiervaid  common icated  to 
persons  who  h»A  coiae  to  consult  the  oracle* 
Tlie  pjrtbia  (the  rj^o^rif)  was  always  a  native 
of  Delphi.*  and  when  ahe  had  onoe  entered  the  aer- 
TtrH  (if  the  god  the  never  left  it,  and  waa  never  ^ 
^lowfd  to  many.  In  rarly  times  she  was  a^Rrays  a 
[iiiing  ^Irl,  but  aAer  one  had  been  seduced  by 
'lu>craL6«  the  Thcasalian,  the  DrlphJans  made  a 
that  in  fatare  no  one  sboold  br.*  elected  as  propb- 
'bum  who  had  not  attained  th^  age  of  fiAy  years, 
bill,  in  remembrance  of  former  days,  the  old  woman 
wan  always  dressed  as  a  maiden.*  The  pythia  was 
generally  taken  from  same  lamily  of  poor  country- 
people.  At  first  ttiere  was  only  one  pytliia  at  a 
time ;  but  when  Grocer  was  in  its  moot  flourishing 
stale,  and  when  tlie  number  of  tliose  who  came  to 
eonsuit  the  oraclr  was  very  great,  there  were  al- 
ways twu  p3'thia!i.  who  took  tlieir  scat  on  the  tripod 
iilt<-rriAt<:lv,  and  a  ihird  was  kepi  in  readincsa  in 
oaa*!  some  accident  should  hapjMfn  to  cither  of  the 
twu  others  ■  llio  effect  of  tlic  smoke  on  the  whole 
mental  and  phvKiral  conKtitiition  ia  snid  to  have 
•rmielmics  btcn  Hnjrriiil,  tluil  in  her  delirium  sJic 
leapLMl  from  the  tripotl,  w  att  tllro^^'n  into  convulsions, 
and  after  a  few  days  died  * 

At  fifHi  oracloa  were  only  tflven  once  ev(*ry  year, 
on  the  seventh  of  the  month  of  Bysius  (probably 
the  same  as  Uvdioi,  or  thn  nionih  for  consulting), 
which  Wim  believed  to  bii  the  birthday  of  ApoUo;' 
hut  HH  ihl-s  one  day.  in  the  eoiirpc  ni  time,  was  not 
found  sufficient,  certani  dayn  in  fV(T>'  month  were 
set  apart  for  the  jmrpoftc.'*  'i'he  order  in  which  the 
prrwms  who  came  to  coiihuU  werij  admitted  was 
dt'lunnincd  by  lot  ;*'  hut  the  Delphmn  inagistratca 
bad  the  power  of  grantintf  the  right  of  irfiofitivrtia, 
i.  r,  the  right  of  eon«iiIlinff  firM,  and  willioul  their 
onlcr  liPing  deterniiwd  by  lot,  to  such  iridivjdual3 
or  states  as  had  ac'iuirod  clatms  on  llie  gratilude  of 
the  Delphinns,  or  whose  political  ascendency  seemed 
to  give  them  hi^'lier  clainiH  than  others.  .Such  was 
the  case  with  Oro^siia  and  ibe  lA'dians,'*  with  the 
I^ced«moniana,'*and  Philip  of  Macedonia.**  It  ap- 
pears titat  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to 
nay  ft  certain  fee,  for  HerodoLiis  states  that  the 
Lydiana  were  honoured  with  uTt'/.iia  hy  the  IX-lplii- 
Utns.  Tlic  pylhia  always  spent  three  days  bf;forc 
'■he  ascended  the  tripod  in  prejwrinK  herself  for  tlie 
tolemn  act,  and  during  this  time  she  fnnled,  and 
bathed  in  the  Castalian  well,  and  dressed  in  a  sim- 
ple manner ;  slic  aiso  burned  in  the  temple  laurel 
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The  Delphiaos,  or,  HMwa  piupulj 
noble  families  of  Delphi.  ImiI  the 
of  the  oracle    AmoBf  the 
however,  there  were  five 
their  ongtn  to  DeocaKoa, 
one  of  the  five  piiestSr 
Three  of  the  names  ai 
known,  viz..  the  Cleooiantida, 
the  Laphriads.* 

The  Affisc  together  with  the : 
tea,  held  theirofficeafor  life,  and  had  a«4 
all  thp  affalrsof  ihesaaotoaiyaadof  All 
That  the^e  nohle  families  had  an  hnine 
upon  the  oracle  is  manifest  from  oani 
ces,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
souU  and  that  it  waa  they  who  dictated  Ite] 
ed  revelations  of  the  Rod." 

Most  of  the  oracular  answers  whirii  lie 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  fonic  dialeoL 
times,  however,  Doric  forms  also  were  uMd.^! 
hexameter  was,  according  to  some 
vented  by  Phemonoe,  the  first  pyihia     1\isl 
cal  form  was  chosen,  partly  because  the 
the  god  were  thus  rendered   more 
partly  because  it  was  easier  to  remember' 
prose.'*     Some  of  the  oracular  v< 
defects,  which  the  faithful  among  the  Gi 
counted  for  in  an  ingenious  manner.*'    Intbel 
of  Theopompua,  however,  the  custom  of , 
oracles  in  verse  seems  to  hare  gradually 
they  were  henceforth  generally  in  prose, 
Doric  dialect  spoken   at    Delphi      For. 
Greek  states  had  lost  their  political  liberty, 
was  little  or  no  occasion  to  consult  the 
matters  of  a  national  or  political  nature, 
affairs  of  ordinary  hfe.  such  as  the  sale  of' 
the  cultivation  of  a  field,  marriages,  voyages. 
of  money,  and  the  like,  on  which  the  oracle 
tlien  mostly  consulted,  were  little  calculated  t» 
spr»kcn  uf  in  Ifdty  jiocliral  strains.'*   When  IhC' 
c!e  of  Delphi  lost  its  importance  in  the  eyes  af\ 
ancienls,  the  number  of  persons  who  considMil'] 
materi,illy  decreased,  and  in  the  days  of 
one  pythia  was,  as  of  old,  sufficient  to  do  aH 
work*  and  oraclca  were  only  given  on  one  d^' 
every  month. 

The  divine  agency  in  Pyiho  is  said  to  have 
been   discovered   hy  shepherds  who  tended  il 
fineks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chasm,  and  wh( 
sheep,  when  approaching  the  place,  were 
with  convulsions.**     Persons  who  came  near 
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owed  the  same  symptoms,  and  rerelTed  ihe 
of  prophecy.     Tliis,  ai  lasi,  inducetJ  Ihe  peo- 
feiiiltl  a  tfiiiplp  over  the  sacred  spot.    Accord- 
the  Homeric  hyma  on  Apollo,  ihis  pod  was 
'  Ihe  Joimder  of  the  Delphic  orai'le,  bul  the 
nds  of  L>rl[)hi  slated  that  originally  it  was 
poseessiun  uf  other  dcilies,  stich  as  Gaja, 
,  Phoebe,  Poseidon,  Night,  Cronos,  and  that 
given  to  Apollo  as  a  present*     Other  Ini* 
again,  and  ihese,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient 
ouune,  represented  Apollo  as  having  gained 
un  of  the  oracle  by  a  stni^gle,  which  is 
ally  described  as  a  tiglit  with  Python,  a  drag* 
guarded  (he  oracle  of  Giea  or  Themis. 
«nicJe  of  Delphi,  during  its  best  period,  was 
to  give  its  answers  and  advice  to  every 
cauic  with  a  pure  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
if  he  Jiad  committed  a  urmre.  the  answer 
d  until  he  had  atoned  for  it;*  and  he  who 
the  god  for  bad  purposes  was  sure  to  ac- 
bisown  ruin.'     No  religious  inHtilution  in 
ty  obtained  such  a  paramount  influence, 
in  Greece,  but  in  all  countries  around  the 
nean.  in  all  matters  uf  importance,  wheth- 
lating  to  ri-ligion  or  to  polities,  to  prirate  or  to 
c  hft'.  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi.     When  consall- 
n  a  subject  of  a  religious  nature,  the  answer 
faivariahty  of  a  kind  calc:uliitcd  not  only  to  pro- 
preserve  religious  inslilulions,  but  to  com- 
w  onca  10  be  establiatiRd.*  so  that  it  was 
rver  and  promoter  of  religion  ihruughout 
ent  world.     Colonies  were  sfldom  or  never 
witliout  having  obtaint^d  the  advice  and  the 
at  of  the  Delptuc  god.'    Hence  the  oracle 
ed  iu  all  disputes  between  a  colony  and 
u  well  as  m  cases  where  several 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  colony.' 
c  oracle  had  at  all  tunes  a  leaning  in 
of  the  Greeks  uf  the  Doric  race,  but  Die  time 
il  began  to  lose  its  influcnne  must  ho  dated 
~  e  period  when  Athens  and  Sparta  entered 
eir  struggle  for  the  supreuiacy  in  Greece ; 
lime  Ihe  partiahty  for  Sparta  l>ecame  so  man- 
t  the  Athenians  and  their  party  began  to 
rcTcrencc  and  esteem  fur  ii,^  and  the  oracle 
a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  polil- 
Tly.     In  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch, 
y  believed  that  the  oracle  had  lost  the  powers 
;h  it  had  possessed  in  fi^rmer  days,  bul  it  stilt 
Inucd  to  be  consulted  down  to  the  times  of  the 
eror  Juban,  until  at  last  it  was  entirely  done 
Hfith  by  Theodosius. 
rjihst.mding  the  general  obscurity  and  ambi- 
'  most  of  the  oracles  given  at  Delphi,  there 
ly,  also,  which  convey  so  ch-ar  and  distinct 
tag.  that  Ihey  could  not  possibly  be  misnn- 
1  so  that  a  wise  agency  at  the  bottom  of 
tcJes  cannot  be  denied.    The  manner  in  which 
eocy  has  been  explalnnl  at  ditTcrent  times, 
p'eally  accordmg  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

BUie  best  [writxl  of  ihctr  history,  the  Greeks. 
ly  speaking,  tiad  undoubietllly  a  sincere  faith 
Oracle,  its  counsels  and  directions,  When 
»e(%  in  which  it  had  most  benefitcjd  Greece 
B  Darrowed  and  confined  to  mntlers  of  a  pri- 
Ittire,  the  oracle  uouM  no  longer  cuiiHiiiind 
IcratioD  with  which  it  had  bern  Inokrd  upon 
,  The  pious  and  believing  heathens,  how- 
"  onght  that  the  god  no  longer  bestowed  his 
the  oracle,  and  ihai  he  was  beginning  to 
from  it  ;  while  freelliinkem  and  unheliev- 
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ers  looked  upon  the  oracle  as  a  skilful  contriranM 
of  priestcraft  which  had  then  outgrown  itself   This 
latter  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by  many  mod- 
ern writers.     The  early  Christian  writers,  seeinfj 
that  some  extraordinary  power  must  in   several 
cases  have  been  at  work,  represented  it  as  an  insti- 
tution (if  the  evd  spirit.     In  modem  times  opinions 
are  very  much   divided.     Hullmnnn,  for  example, 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
was  entirely  managed  and  conduclfd  by  the  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Delphi,  which  thus  are  descril>edj 
as  forming  a  sort  of  hierarchical  senate  for  nO' 
Greece.    If  bo.  the  Delphic  senate  sorely  was  Utc 
wisest  of  all  in  the  historj*  of  the  ancient  world. 
Klausen,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  inclined  tO,i 
allow  some  truly  divine  mtluence,  and,  at  all  events,  1^ 
thinks  that,  even  in  so  far  as  it  was  merely  man- 
aged by  men,  it  acteil  in  most  cases  according  to 
lofty  and  pure  moral  principles. 

The  modem  literature  on  the  Delphic  oracle  ia 
very  rich ;  the  most  important  works  are :  C.  F. 
Wilster,  De  Rcb/Fityne  ct  Oracuio  Apoliiniv  Detphiti, 
Hafnieei,  1827. — H.  PiotrowskI,  De  ihavitaU  Oraculi 
Ikiphxcu  Lipsla*,  1829.— R.  H.  Klausen,  in  Ertch 
und  Gniler's  Eneyclop'adte,  ».  p.  Oraktl.'—'K.  D. 
Hiillmann,  Wurdigunf; dea Ddpkischen  OrtiktU,  Bonn. 
1837. — W.  Gotte.  Da»  Drlphtsche  Orakd,  in  Mctnem 
poliiiirken,  rrU^iotcn  vnd  sittlichen  Etnjluss  auf  die 
alte  Welt.  Leipzig,  183!>. 

a.  OrarU  at  Aba.,  in  Phocia.  An  Oracle  WAS  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  here  from  very  early  tiniest 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Phoeians.'^ 
Some  years  before  tjie  Persian  invasion,  the  PhO' 
cians  gained  a  viclorj*  over  the  Thcssahaos,  in  which 
they  obtained,  among  other  spoils,  four,  thousand 
shields,  half  of  which  they  dedicated  in  the  Temide 
of  Apollo  at  Abip,  and  half  in  that  of  Delphi."  Tha 
Oracle  was,  like  many  others,  consulied  by  Croesus, 
hut  he  does  not  seem  to  have  found  it  agreeing! 
with  his  wishes  '  In  the  Persian  invasion  of  Xerxea 
Ihe  Temple  of  Aba*  was  burned  down. and. hke  sev- 
eral leniplea  destroyed  in  this  invasion,  it  wai 
never  rehiiill.  The  Oracle  itself,  however,  remained, 
and  before  ihe  battle  of  Leuctra  it  promised  victory 
to  the  I'liehans ;  but  in  the  Phocmn  or  sacred  war, 
when  some  I'hocian  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  ruins,  they  were  entirely  dcstroyeil  by  the  Tlie- 
bans.*  But  even  after  this  calamity  the  oracle 
seems  to  have  been  consulted,  for  the  Komans, 
from  reverence  for  the  oracle,  allowed  the  inhabi- 
ants  of  Abie  to  govern  themselves.  Hadrian  built 
a  small  temple  by  the  sido  of  the  old  one,  soma 
Tvalts  of  which  were  still  standing  as  ruins  in  the 
lime  of  Pansanias.* 

3.  Oracle  on  Ihe  HiH  vf  Ploon,  in  the  territory  of 
Tliebes.  The  oracle  was  here  given  through  the 
medium  of  a  man  called  n-^/iavrif,  and  the  first 
promantis  was  said  to  have  been  Teneros,  a  son  of 
Apollo. ■"  The  oracles  were  usually  given  in  the 
^Eolian  dialect ;  but  when  Mys,  ihe  Carian,  consult- 
ed the  god,  the  answer  wna  given  in  the  Cariao 
language.*  so  that,  instead  of  the  three  'lliebana 
who  generally  wrote  down  the  oracles,  Ihe  Carian 
was  obliged  to  do  it  himself.'  When  Alexander 
the  Great  destroyed  Thebes,  the  oracle  also  per 
ished.^'  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  tlie  whole  district, 
was  completeiy  desolate.'* 

4  Orade  of  ApoVo  at  Ismenifm,  in  Bo-'otta,  south 
of  Ttiehes.  The  Temple  nf  Apollo  Ismenios  was 
the  national  sanctuary  of  t!ie  Thebans.  Theonid* 
was  here  not  given  by  inspiration,  as  in  other  placa%i 
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Init  fW>m  the  inspection  of  the  victims'  On  one 
occasion  it  gave  iia  propliccy  from  a  huge  cobweb 
in  the  Temple  of  Demeier." 

5.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  M^nidy  on  the  frontiers  of 
Adica.  This  place  contained  an  oracle  of  Apollo 
with  a  sacred  well,  from  which  those  drank  who 
wished  to  brcnnie  inspired.  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  the  oracle  had  become  extinct.' 

6.  OriieU  o/AnolUi  at  Tfffyra,  was  an  ancient  and 
much-frequentea  oracle,  which  was  conducted  by 
prophets.  The  Pythia  herself,  on  one  occasion,  de- 
clared this  (0  be  liie  birthplace  of  Apollo.  In  the 
time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  district  was  a  wilder- 
neaa.* 

7.  Oracle  of  Ap4tilo  in  the  vtHanc  of  Eutreti*,  in 
the  neiglibnurhood  of  Leiiclra  '  This  oracle  hccarae 
extinct  during  the  Macedonian  period.* 

8  OrarU  of  Apollo  at  Orohtat^  in  Eubcea  Apnllo 
here  bore  the  surname  of  the  Selinuntian.* 

U,  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  the  Lyceum  at  Argoa.  The 
oracle  was  here  given  by  a  prophetess.* 

10.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  VcirailiotcBy  on  the  acropolis 
of  I^rissa.  The  oracle  was  given  by  a  prophetess, 
who  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  matrimonial  con- 
nexiims  once  in  every  month.  She  ^va3  believed  lo 
become  inspired  by  tasting  of  the  blood  of  a  lamb 
which  was  sacrifice*!  during  the  night  This  oracle, 
continued  to  be  consulted  in  the  days  of  Pauaanias,' 

1 1.  Oracle  of  ApctUo  at  Diitifttij,  usually  called  the 
oracle  of  the  Branehidie,  in  the  the  territory  of  Mi- 
Jetus.  This  wai*  the  oracle  most  generally  consulted 
1^  the  looians  and  .Colians.**  The  temple,  how- 
ever, was  said  to  have  been  founded  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Tonian»  on  the  coast  of  Asia,"  and 
(he  altar  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Heracles, 
and  the  temple  by  Qrancbos,  a  son  of  Apolto,  who 
iiad  come  from  Delplii  as  a  pnnfyitti;  pncst.*"  Hence 
tliis  oracle,  like  that  of  IJel|ihi,  combined  purifying 
or  atoning  rites  with  the  pracliee  of  propliosyiiig." 
Tlie  real  antiquity  of  the  oracle,  however,  cannot 
bo  traced  farther  back  than  the  latter  half  of  the  7th 
century  before  our  era."  The  prieats,  called  Bran- 
ctiids,  who  had  the  whole  administratitm  of  the 
oracle,  were  said  to  be  the  descendants  uf  Branchoa 
The  tugh-priest  bore  the  name  of  Siephaaephorus. 
Among  them  was  one  family  which  possessed  the 
hereilitary  gil^  of  prophecy,  and  was  called  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Euangelidw."  The  oracle  was  under  the 
especial  management  of  a  prophet,  whose  office  did 
not  last  for  life.  The  onicles  were  probably  in- 
spired in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  Delphi.^* 
Crtesus  made  to  this  oracle  as  munilicent  presents 
as  to  that  of  Delphi,"  The  princlplea  which  it  ftil- 
lowed  In  its  counsels  and  diieetions  were  also  the 
•ame  as  those  followed  by  the  Delphians.  The 
Persians  burned  and  plundered  the  temple,  as  had 
been  predicted  by  the  pythia  of  Delphi/'  but  it  was 
soon  restored,  and  adorned  with  a  fino  brazen  stat- 
ue of  ApoUo,"  which  Xerxes,  on  his  retreat,  carried 
with  him  to  Kcbatana  A  part  of  the  Dranchidir 
had  surrendered  lo  Xerxes  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  ami  were,  at  thi-ir  own  re^quest,  transplanted 
to  Bacuiana,"  where  their  descendants  are  said  to 
have  been  severely  punished  by  Alexander  for  their 
treachery."  Seleucus  sent  the  statue  of  Apollo  back 
to  Didyma,  because  the  oraclo  had  saluted  him  as 
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king.*    The  oracle  continaed  io 
the  faithlessness  of  us  uiinisic 
the  temple  at  Didyma  are  still  ei 

12.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Clarot^  in  ll 
Colophon.  It  was  said  to  have 
Cretans  under  Rhacius,  previous  to  ll 
of  the  Funians  in  Asia  Mmor  The  efl 
put  this  oracle  in  connexion  with  De 
whence  Mantn.  the  daughter  of  Teiresia 
Claros.  married  Rhacius,  and  gave  binh  I 
from  whom  the  prophets  of  Claros  wen 
believed  to  be  descended.*  This  orac 
great  celebrity,  aijd  continued  to  be  coos 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.*  T 
were  given  throuah  an  inspired  prupbel 
taken  from  rerlnin  Mil(»sian  families.  Ht 
orally  a  man  without  any  refined  edoo 
only  the  names  and  the  number  of  the  pe 
consulted  the  oraclo  stated  lo  hirn.  aiM 
acended  intti  a  cavern,  drank  of  the  wa1 
secret  well,  and  afterward  pronouaced  tin 
verse.* 

13.  Qraele  of  Apollo  at  Grynea^  ia 
the  Myrinteans.' 

14.  Oracle  of  Apollo  Gonnanant^  in 

15.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Ahaera.* 

16.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  DelM^  which 
&u\iei\  in  summer.' 

17.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Palara,  in  Ly< 
consulted  in  winter.  The  prophetess  ( 
spent  a  night  in  the  temple  to  wait  fur  th 
nicaiions  which  the  god  might  make  to  b 

18.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  TclmcMMut.  Tb« 
this  institution  did  not  give  their  answer 
ration,  but  occupied  themselves  cliiefly  « 
lerpretation  of  dreams,  whence  Herodo 
tliem  i^rjyfiTai.  13iil  they  also  interpreted  \ 
veltous  (K'currcncpa.  Near  Telmeasus  I 
another  oracle  of  Apollo,  where  those  who 
it  had  to  look  mto  a  well,  which  showed  t 
image  the  answer  to  their  questions. '■ 

19.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Mallof,  in  CiliOtf 
•Q.  Oratle  of  the  SarpeJonian  ApoUo,  io 

21,  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Htfhla,  in  Carta.' 

22.  Orade  of  Apollo  at  Hicra  Kome,  on  t 
der,  a  cclcbnited  oracle,  which  spoke  in 
aes." 

n.  Oraclki  or  Zeds. 

I  Oracle  of  Znix  at  Olympta.  to  this, 
other  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  god  did  not  n 
self  by  inspiratioti,  as  Apollo  did  in  almos 
orarles,  but  he  merely  sent  signs  which  n 
interpret.  Those  who  came  to  consult 
of  Olympia  offered  a  victim,  and  the  pries 
answers  from  the  nature  of  the  several  pi 
victim,  or  from  accidental  circumstances 
nying  the  sacrifice."  The  prophets  or  It 
lierc  belongtd  to  the  family  of  the  lamids- 
limes  the  oracle  was  much  resorted  in,  a 
cles'*  mentions  it  along  with  the  moelcek 
acles ;  but  tn  later  times  it  was  almost  en 
lected,  probably  because  oracles  from  the 
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T^ctmis  might  be  obuincd  anywhere.  The  spot 
where  the  oracles  were  given  ai  Oiympia  was  be- 
fore ibc  altar  of  Zeus.*  It  wa8  especially  those 
who  mt<.'ntleil  to  take  pai^  in  the  Ulynipic  games 
t),/.(  .iKisijiiod  the  oracle  about  their  aucccas,'  but 
i)iecla  were  also  brought  bfifore  it. 
I  u  le  of  XeuM  at  DotUma.  Here  the  oracle 
r'en  from  sounds  produced  by  the  wind.  The 
liury  was  situated  on  an  eminence. '  Although 
barbarous  country,  the  oracle  was  in  close  con- 
jon  with  Cireece,  and  in  ihe  earliest  limes  appa- 
much  more  so  than  afterward.*  Zeus  him- 
u  well  as  the  Dodnnfeans,  were  reckoned 
the  PHasgiaus,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  anie- 
exislcnce  of  the  worship  uf  Zeus  in  these 
td  perhaps  of  the  oracle  also.*  The  oracle 
given  from  lofty  oaks  covered  with  foliage,* 
ice  ..flscliylus'  mentions  the  speaking  oaks  of 
as  great  wonders.  Beech-trees,  however, 
mentioned  m  connexion  with  the  Uodonsan 
which,  as  Ilcsiod*  said,  dwelled  in  ilic  stem 
beech-tree.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  ora- 
not  thought  to  dwell  in  any  particular  or 
^le  tree,  bat  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and  beeches. 
will  of  the  god  was  made  manifest  by  the  rusL- 
f  ibe  wind  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees* 
are  therefore  represented  as  eloquent  tongues. 
Icr  to  render  the  sounds  produced  by  the  winds 
distinct,  brazen  vessels  were  suspended  on  the 
les  of  the  irep-s  which,  bring  moved  by  the 
came  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  lliua 
till  ihey  were  stopped  •  Another  mode  of 
ig  ihe  sounds  was  this:  There  were  two 
ins  at  Diiduna,  one  of  which  bore  a  metal  ba- 
ttle other  a  buy  with  a  scourge  in  his  hand^ 
ends  of  the  scourge  consisted  of  liule  bones, 
they  were  mov«l  by  the  wind,  they  knocked 
»t  Ihe  metal  basin  on  the  other  coluiim.^*'  Ac- 
lo  Kihcr  accounts,  oraclca  wore  alsji  obtain- 
bodona  through  pigeons,  which,  siiltnij  upon 
■  trees,  pronounced  the  will  of  Zeus."  The 
Is  were  in  early  times  interpreted  by  men," 
'■Aenrard,  when  the  worship  of  Dione  became 
^  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  two  or  three  old 

'Women,  who  were  called  ntAEiade^  or  rrzkaiai,  be- 
raose  pigeons  were,  said  lo  have  brought  the  com- 
mand  to  found  the  oracle."    In  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus,'•  the  names  of  the  three  prophdossea  were 
Promeneia,  Timarcte,  and  Nicandra.    They  were 
taken  from  certain  Dodonatan  families,  who  traced 
Ihcir  pedigree  back  to  the  mythical  ages.    There 
were,  however,  at  all  times  priests  called  rofiovpoi^^ 
eonnecled  with  the  oracle,  who  on  certain  ooea- 
;:orprelcd  the  sounds;  but  bow  the  functions 
Mdcd  between  Ibem  and  the  PcIieie  is  not 
In  the  historical  times,  the  uracle  of  Doduna 
influence  than  it  appears  to  have  had  at  an 
;i'Tiod.  but  it  was  ai  all  Limes  inaccessible  to 
.ind  refused  to  lend   tls  assistance  to  the 
itercst."     It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the 
inng  tribes,  the-EtoIidns,  Acarnanians,  and 
,*'  and  by  those  who  wmilil  n^il  go  to  Delphi 
ml  of  its  partiality  for  the  Dorians.     There 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  cunnexion  hc- 
Dodonaand  the  13uH>tian  Ismenion.'" 
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The  usnal  form  in  which  tlio  oraclca  weie  girei 
at  Dodona  was  in  hexauielers  ,  but  some  of  the  or 
aclcs  yci  remaining  are  in  prose.  In  219  n.C,  ihi 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  ..^tolians.  and  the  sa 
cretl  oaks  were  cut  down.'  but  the 'oracle  continued 
to  exist  and  to  be  consulted,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  become  totally  extinct  until  the  tliird  century 
uf  our  Kfa.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  Dodoniean 
prophetesses  are  expressly  mentioned,  though  Uie 
oracle  was  already  decaying,  like  idl  the  others  * 

{Compare  Cordes,  De  Oraculo  Dodonao,  Gronin- 
gen.  1826  — J.  Ameth,  UcUr  dtu  Tauhrnnrakfl  rcn 
Dodona^  Wien,  1840. — L.  von  LassauLx,  Dt^s  Pel/m- 
giscke  Orakri  des  Zcun  zu  Dodona,  an  Batrag  sur 
Rdigiansphilwsophie,  Wijrzburg,  1840) 

3.  OracU  of  Zcum  Avimon^  in  an  oasis  in  Libya, 
not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  Kgypt.  According 
(o  t]ie  traditions  current  at  Dodona  and  Thebes  in 
Egj'pt,  it  was  founded  by  the  latter  city,'  and  the 
forui  in  which  the  god  was  represented  at  Thebes 
and  in  the  Ammonium  was  the  same;  he  had  in 
both  places  the  head  of  a  ram.*  Tlie  Greeks  be- 
came ac<iuainleti  with  this  oracle  through  theCyre- 
neans,  and  Sparta  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  which 
formed  coniiexioiis  with  il.^  Its  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Thebans,  Olympians,  Dodonsans. 
Cleans,  and  others,  and  the  ALlieniaiu  sent  freiiuent 
theories  to  the  Ammonium  even  before  01.  91, •  and 
called  one  of  their  sacred  vessels  Ammonis.'  Tem- 
ples'of  Zeus  Ammon  were  now  erected  in  several 
parts  of  Greece.  His  oracle  in  Libya  was  conduct- 
ed by  men  who  al^o  gave  the  answers "  Their 
number  appears  lo  have  been  very  great,  for,  on 
some  occasions,  when  they  carried  the  statue  about 
in  a  procession,  their  number  is  said  lo  have  been 
eighty.*  In  the  time  of  Slrabo,"  the  oracle  was 
very  much  neglected  and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
Greek  writers  who  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
greatest  god  of  a  barbarous  nation  Zeus,  mention 
several  oracles  of  this  divinity  in  foreign  countries! 

FII.  Oraclbs  op  oTiisa  Gods. 
The  other  gods  who  possessed  oracles  were  consult- 
ed only  concerning  those  particular  departments  of 
Ihe  world  and  human  life  over  which  they  presided. 
Demet^r  thus  gave  oracles  at  Patne  in  Achaia.  but 
only  concerning  sick  persons,  whether  their  sufTer- 
inga  would  end  in  death  or  recovery.  Before  the 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  there  was  a  well,  surround- 
ed by  a  wall.  Into  this  well  a  mirror  was  let  down 
by  means  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  swim  upon  the  surface. 
Prayers  were  then  performed  and  incense  offered^ 
whereupon  the  image  of  the  sick  person  was  seen 
in  the  mirror  either  as  a  corpse  or  in  a  state  of  re- 
covery," At  Pharfp,  in  Achaia.  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Hermes,  His  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place.  Incense  was  offered  here,  oil-lumps 
were  tighled  licfore  it,  a  cooper  coin  was  pluccd 
upon  the  altar,  and  after  this  tne  question  was  put  to 
the!  god  by  a  wliisper  in  his  ear.  The  person  who 
carisutted  liim  shut  his  own  ears,  and  immediately 
Irfl  the  market-place.  The  first  remark  that  be 
heard  made  by  any  one  alter  leaving  the  market- 
place was  believed  to  imply  the  answer  of  Hermes." 
There  was  an  Oracle  of  Pluto  and  Cora  at  Charax 
or  Acharaca,  not  far  from  Nysa,  in  Cnria.  The  two 
deities  had  here  a  temple  and  a  grove,  and  near  the 
latter  there  was  a  •»ublerrane«u3  cave  of  a  miracu- 
lous nature,  called  the  cave  of  Charon  ;  for  persons 
sutTering  from  illness,  and  placing  confidence  in  the 
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puwei  of  the  gods,  travelled  to  this  place,  and  stayed 
for  some  time  with  cxi>oricnco<I  prio*l5,  who  hved 
ID  a  place  near  the  cave.  These  priests  then  slept 
a  night  in  the  cavern,  and  afterward  prcscrihed  to 
iheir  patients  the  remedies  revealed  to  them  in  their 
dreams.  Often,  however,  they  took  their  patients 
with  them  into  the  enve,  where  they  had  to  sloy  for 
several  days  in  quiel,  and  without  taking  any  food, 
and  were  sometimes  allowed  to  fall  into  the  pro- 
phetic sleep,  but  were  prepared  for  it,  and  recfivi-d 
the  advice  of  the  priesLa ;  for  to  all  other  persons 
the  place  was  inaeeessihle  and  fatal.  There  was 
nn  annual  panrgyris  m  this  place,  probably  of  «jck 
persona  who  sought  relief  from  their  Hufft'tiHga. 
On  the  middle  of  the  festive  day,  the  young  inpn  of 
the  gymnasium,  naked  and  anointed,  used  to  drire  a 
hull  into  the  cave,  which,  as  soun  as  it  had  entered, 
fell  down  dead.* 

At  Epidaurus  Limera.  oracles  were  given  at  the 
feaiiTal  of  Ino.  (Vid  Inoa.)  The  sflme  grxlde^ 
had  an  oracle  at  CEtylon,  in  which  she  made  reve- 
laliona  in  dreams  to  persons  who  slept  a  night  in 
her  sanctuary.'  Hera  AcTtta  had  on  oracle  between 
i^chaion  and  Page.' 

IV.  OtACLEa  or  IIxrors. 

1.  OraeU  of  Amphiaraus,  between  Potnise  and 
Tlitbes.  where  the  hero  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  His  sitncluary  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  columns, 
upon  which  birds  never  settled,  and  birds  or  cattle 
never  look  any  food  in  the  neighbourhood.'  The 
oracles  were  given  to  persons  in  their  dreams,  for 
they  had  loslecp  in  the  temple'  after  they  had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  this  incubatto  by  fasting  one 
day,  and  by  abstaining  from  wine  for  tlirt^e  days,' 
The  Thebans  were  not  nllriwed  to  consult  this  Ora- 
cle, having  chosen  to  take  the  hero  as  Iheir  ally 
rather  than  aa  their  prophet.'  Another  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus  was  at  Ompus,  between  Bteolia  and 
.Mlica,  which  was  most  freqiienlly  consulted  hy  the 
sick  about  the  means  of  llicir  recovery.  Those 
who  consulted  it  had  to  umlergo  lustrations,  and  lo 
sacrifice  a  ram,  on  the  skin  of  which  they  slept  a 
night  in  the  temple,  where  in  their  dreams  they  ex- 
pected the  means  of  their  recovery  to  he  revealed 
lo  them.*  If  they  recovered,  they  had  to  throw 
■ome  pieces  of  money  into  the  well  of  Amphiarana 
in  his  sanctuary.  The  oraele  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Thebans.' 

2.  Oracle  of  A  myhtlockut.  I  le  was  the  son  of  Am- 
phiaraus. and  bad  an  oracle  at  Mnllos,  in  Cihcia, 
which  Pausaoias  calls  tlie  moat  Irustvvoittiy  of  his 
time.*" 

n,  Oraclt  nf  Trophcnius  at  Lebadeia,  in  Dcpotia,^- 
Those  who  wtfihed  t<»  consult  this  oracle  had  first 
lo  purify  themselves  by  spending  some  days  in  the 
Mnctunry  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck  {uyadov 
Aaifiovoc  Kal  ayaffric  ^xvc),  to  li^e  sober  and  pure, 
lo  abstain  from  warm  baths,  but  tn  bnihe  in  the  river 
Hercyna,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Trophonius  ami  liia 
children,  to  Apollo,  (Jninos,  Kmg  Zeus,  Hera  Heni- 
ocha,  and  to  Detneler  Eurofje,  who  was  said  to  havn 
nursed  Trophonina  ;  and  during  these  sacrifices  a 
soothsayer  explained  from  the  intestines  of  the  vic- 
tims whether  'J  rophuiiius  would  be  ploased  lo  ad- 
mit the  consultnr.  In  the  night  in  which  t!io  cnn> 
suitor  was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  into  ihe  cave 
of  Trophonius,  he  had  to  sacrifice  a  ram  lo  Aga- 
Dkcdes,  and  only  in  case  the  signs  of  this  sacri^ce 
were  favourable,  the  hero  was  thought  to  be  pleased 
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I  to  admit  the  person  into  bis  cave-    Vbat  took 
after  this  was  aa  follows  :  IVo  boys,  13  yearsdl 
led  him  again  to  the  river  Hercyna.  and  baibeid 
anointed  him.     The  pncsts  I  hen  made  bim  d 
from  the  well  of  oblirn>n'(.\r;^f?).  that  he  migtu 
get  all  his  former  thoughl«-.  and  from  the  well 
recollection  (M>7?/i0(ni  17).  thai  he  might  re 
the  visions  which  he  was  comg  to  h.i' <> 
then  showed  him  a  mysierjou*  rtpr* 
Trophonius,  made  Itim  worship  it,  ami 
the  sanctuary,  dressed  in  linLn  garoi*  , 
dies  around  his  body,  and  we;  sing  a  [ 
of  shoes  {Kpt]mflr^)  which  were  cuatomarj  .: 
deia.     Within  the  sancliiiiry,  which  stood 
eminence,  there  was  a  cave^  into  which  tbr 
was  now  allowed  to  descend  by  moans  of  a 
Cloftc  to  the  bottom,  in  the  side  of  the  rare, 
was  an  opening  into  which  he  put  his  feet, 
upon  the  other  parts  of  the  Imdy  were  1 
drawn  into  the  opening  hy  some  invisible 
Wjiat  the  persons  here  saw  was  diOerent  at 
enl  times.    They  relumed  through  the 
ing  at  which  they  had  entered,  and  the  pi 
placed  them  on  the  throne  of  Mnemosyne;' 
iheni  what  they  had  seen,  and  led  tbeui  hack 
sancluary  of  the  good  spirit  and   good  lurk, 
soon  aa  they  had  recovered  from  iheir  ftar. 
were  obliged  to  write  down  their  virion  on  a 
tablet  which  was  dedicated  in  the  temple. 
the  account  given  by  Pausanias.  who  had 
descended  into  the  cave,  and  writes  as  an 
ness.*     The  nnswers  were  probably  given 
priests  according  to  the  report  of  whal  person* 
seen  in  the  cave.     This  oracle  was  held  in 
great  ealecm,  and  did  not  become  erlinci  u 
very  laic  i>eriod  ;  and  though  the  army  i-f  <<-^' 
phmderod  (he  temple,  the  oracle  was  in 
ed  by  llie  Uomans,^  and  in  the  lime  I'l 
was  the  only  one  among  the  namerot^  l}<z>i>Utt 
oracles  that  had  not  become  silent.* 

4.  OrarU  of  Calrkiu,  in  Dsunia,  in  soulhem  Itll) 
Here  answers  were  given  in  dreams,  for  those  vbt 
consulted  the  nraclc  had  to  sacrifice  a  black  rua 
and  slept  a  night  in  the  temple,  lying  on  ihe  skiau/ 
the  victim.* 

5.  Orach*  of  AscUpius  (.£scnlapius).  The  or^ 
eles  of  Asclepius  were  ver>'  numerons  ;  but  Urn 
most  important  and  most  cclrhmlcd  was  thai  of 
Epidaunis.  Mis  temple  here  was  covered  wiUi  w 
live  tnhlei3.  on  which  persona  had  rw-'orded  tJK» 
recovery  by  spending  a  nigh;  in  the  temple.  In  tk 
temples  of  ^^Csculaptus  and  Serapis  at  Kome^rrco* 
ery  was  likewise  sought  by  incubatio  in  his  t 
F.  A.  Wolf  has  written  an  essay,  Bfitrag  =vf  G 
det  Som.Tiambulitmu4  ans  dem  Alffrlhum,*  in  wh 
he  endearocrs  to  8ho\v  that  what  is  now  caiM 
Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  was  kno 
the  priests  of  those  temples  where  sick 
spent  one  or  more  nights  for  the  purpoae 
ering  their  health.  Other  oracles  of  the 
are  mentioned  m  that  essay,  together  with 
the  votive  tablets  &lill  extant. 

6.  Oradr.  of  Hrrarlcs  al  Bura.  in  .Achaia.  TTimP 
who  consulted  it  pra>ed  and  put  their  questions  t* 
the  god,  and  then  cast  four  dice  pomled  with  tf- 
uroa,  and  the  answer  was  given  according  to  ^ 
position  of  these  figures.' 

7.  Oracle  of  Patiphae  at  Thalamiae«  in  LaMini. 
where  answers  were  gtvcn  m  dreams  while  peisBB 
spent  ihe  night  in  the  leinple  • 

8.  Oracle  of  J'hnxus,  in  Iberia,  near  Mount  C«- 
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where  no  rams  were  allowed  to  bo  sacrf- 

V.  OsACLBf  or  ms  Dkad. 

her  class  oforacles  arr  the  Orarlrs  of  the  Dratl 

vreXov  or  yt'ton-rt/iirma').  in  which  ihose  who 

ed  called  up  llie  spirits  of  ilie  dead,  and  of- 

lacnficed  to  ihe  gods  of  iho  lower  world.    One 

I  most  ancient  and  most  celebrated  places  of 
fid  was  m  the  country  of  ihe  Thcsprotians, 
jok^  Aornos.'    Another  oracle  of  this  kind 

HeraHea,  on  the  Propontis  ' 
[tectin^  the  Greek  oracles  in   general,  see 
IRiuth,  IltlUn    Aiterth  ,  li..  2.  p.  260,  &c,— 
n  tn   Ersch  und   Gruber's  Encyclop.,  a.  t. 

VI.    iTAtlAN    ORACI.E*. 

lies  in  which  a  god  rcTealed  his  will  through 
nith  of  ao  inspired  individual  did  nut  exist  m 
'  Tlie  oraelcs  of  C^alchas  and  ^lEsculajiiu.^, 
taed  ab(»Te,  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
'was  in  a  Greek  heroiirn  on  Mount  Garganua. 
lomans,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  llnngs,  did 

II  the  want  of  such  oracles  as  those  of  Greece, 
gr  had  numerous  other  means  lo  discover  the 
'the  god.<?,  such  as  the  Sibylline  books,  augu- 
Dspices,  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  the  like, 
we  Mrtly  described  m  separate  articles,  and 

in   DiviKATio.*     The  only  Italian  oraclca 

to  us  are  the  following  : 

)rw.U  of  Fauniut  — Hia  oracles  are  said  to 
een  given  in  the  SaLurni»n  verse,  and  collec- 
if  his  valioinra  seem  in  have  existed  at  an 
ctiod."  The  places  where  hia  oracles  were 
were  two  groves,  the  one  in  the  neighbour- 
Vf  Tibur,  round  the  well  of  Albunea,  and  the 
m  the  Arentine  •  Those  who  consulied  the 
the  grove  of  Albunea,  which  is  said  to  hnve 
BsortKl  to  by  all  the  Italians,  bad  to  observe 
lowing  points  ;  The  priest  first  offered  a  bJhtp 
■her  sacrifices  to  the  god.  The  skin  of  the 
I  was  spread  on  the  ground^  and  the  ronsuUor 
Bliged  lo  skep  upon  it  during  tlie  night,  after 
nd  had  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  pure  water 
be  well,  aud  touched  with  the  branch  of  a  sa- 
pech*tree.  He  was,  moreover,  obliged,  sev- 
ty%  before  this  night,  to  alistain  from  animal 
nld  from  matrimonial  connexions,  lo  be  cloth- 
sunpte  garments,  and  not  to  wear  a  ring  on 
ger*.  Afler  he  (ell  asleep  on  the  sheepskin, 
I  believed  lo  receive  his  answer  in  wonder- 
kwis,  and  in  converse  witU  the  god  himself 
transfers  some  of  the  points  to  be  observed 
tr  lo  obuin  the  oracle  on  the  Albunea,  to  ihc 
on  the  Avenline.  Both  may  have  had  much 
Ibnon,  but  from  the  stury  which  he  relates  of 
I  H  seems  to  be  clear  that  on  the  Aventine 
different  ceremonies  also  were  observed. 
ktuUtt  of  Fortuna  existed  in  several  Ilafian 
,  especially  in  Latium.as  at  Anlium  and  Prs^- 
In  the  former  of  these  towns  two  sisters 
ae  were  worshipped,  and  their  stniucs  used 
id  forward  wht-n  oracles  were  given.'  At 
ue  the  oracles  were  derived  from  lots  {tor- 
Vnsisting  of  slicks  of  oak  with  ancient  char- 
graven  upon  lljem.  These  lots  were  said  to 
leen  found  by  a  noWe  Pnenestine  of  the  name 
rius  SufTuciuf*,  inside  of  a  rock  which  he 
eft  open  at  the  command  of  a  dream  by  which 
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he  had  bten  haunted.  The  lots,  when  an  oracl« 
was  to  be  given,  wore  shaken  up  together  by  a  boy, 
after  which  one  was  drawn  for  the  person  who  con- 
sulted the  goddess  '  The  lots  of  Prtcncsit"  were,  hi 
least  with  Ihe  vulgar,  in  great  esteem  as  hile  as  the 
time  of  Cicero,  while  in  other  places  nf  Ijatium  they 
were  mostly  neglected.  The  Etruscan  Caere,  in 
early  times,  had  hkewisc  its  snrtes.* 

3  An  Oracle  of  Mam  was.  in  very  ancient  limes, 
according  lo  Dionysius,"  at  Tiora  Matiena,  noi  far 
from  Tcate.  The  manner  in  which  oracles  were 
here  given  resembled  that  of  ihe  pigeon  oracle  at 
Dodooa ;  for  a  woodpecker  {p\cu»),  a  bird  sacred  lo 
Mars,  was  sent  by  the  god  tind  settled  upon  a  wood- 
en cohinin,  whence  ho  pronounced  the  oracle.      ^ 

On  Roman  oracles  m  general,  see  Niebuhr,  Uisi: 
of  H<ime^  \..  p.  508,  &c. 

ORA'KIU.%r  was  a  small  handkerchief  used  for 
wiping  the  face,  and  appears  lo  have  been  employed 
fur  much  the  same  purposes  as  our  pocket-handker 
chief  It  was  made  of  silk  or  hnen.  In  Ihe  Etym. 
Maf^*  it  is  explained  by  -rr^fWWTOv  kK^ayiiQv.  Au- 
rclinn  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  orarta  lo  the 
Roman  people  to  use  ad  futarein,  which  appears  to 
mean  for  the  purpose  of  viaving  in  the  public  games 
in  token  of  applause,  as  we  use  our  bala  and  hand- 
kerchiefs for  the  same  purpose.* 

ORATIO'NES  PRI'NCIPUM.  The  oraliones 
principum  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
writers  under  the  Empire,  but  those  which  are  dis- 
cussed under  this  head  have  reference  to  legislation 
only,  and  were  addressed  to  tlin  senate.  Under  the 
Christian  etnpcrors  partictdarly,  these  orationee 
were  only  a  mode  of  pr<»mulgaiing  law  as  constitu- 
ted by  the  emjjeror ;  and  we  have  an  instance  of 
this  even  in  the  reign  of  Probus  (*'  l^ge»,  qniu  Frth 
bits  eilcret,  tenatus  contultia  propnis  ctinsecTarent*" ), 
Under  the  earlier  emperors,  the  orationes  were  in 
the  form  of  propositions  for  laws  addreased  to  the 
senate,  who  had  still,  in  appearance,  Ikough  not  to 
reality,  the  legislative,  that  is,  the  sovereign  power. 
This  second  kind  of  orationes  are  often  cited  by  the 
classical  jtirisls,  as  in  the  following  instance  from 
tianjs  :'  '*  ez  orattone  dipt  Htidnatn  xrnatua  conMuUum 
factum  c*^" 

Many  of  the  orationes  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  are  quoted  by  iho  Augustie  Historis  Scrip, 
tores,  are  merely  coniiiiunicalioos  to  the  senate, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  announcement  of  a  victo- 
ry.* Tliese  orationes  are  sometimes  called  liners 
or  cpistola*  by  the  non-juristical  writers;  but  the 
juristical  writers  appear  to  have  generally  avoided 
the  use  of  epistola  in  this  sense,  in  order  not  to 
confound  the  imperial  orationes  with  the  rescripta, 
which  were  orten  called  epislDls-.  It  appears  thai 
ihc  Roman  jurists  used  the  lenns  libellua  and  ormio 
principis  as  equivalent ;  lor  the  pasf-ages  which  have 
been  referred  lo  in  support  of^c  opinion  that  these 
two  words  had  a  dilTerent  sense,'  show  that  libellus 
and  oratia  principis  are  the  Bame,  for  the  oratio  is 
hero  spoken  of  by  both  names.  These  oratioDea 
were  somelimes  pronounced  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, but  apparently  they  wc^re  commonly  in  the 
form  of  a  written  message,  which  was  read  by  the 
quaestors  .*•  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  these 
imperial  messages  are  called  indifferently  Ijhri  and 
ppislolfE.  Accordingly,  we  read  of  liltcra?  and  ora- 
tioties  iK-ing  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  seoale." 
The  mode  of  proceeding  upon  the  receipt  of  one  of 
these  orationes  may  be  collected  from  the  preamble 
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of  tbe  BPnatus  consuUura  contained  in  the  Digest.* 
These  oraUunes  were  tho  I'uundatiun  oC  the  sciiatuii 
coDBulta  which  were  friiined  upon  litem,  and  when 
Ihe  urtiliunes  were  drawn  up  wilh  much  regard  to 
deUiil,  Uipy  conLiinod,  in  fdcl,  the  pmviflionti  of  the 
ftiitiseipienl  scnatua  consultum.  Tliia  appears  from 
tlm  iHi'-i  ihat  ihe  omtio  and  thot  senatus  consultum 
are  uften  ciLcd  indifTerenlly  hy  the  elasstcai  jurista. 
as  aptiear*  from  numerous  passages. '  The  oralio 
ia  cited  as  conlaininp  the  reasons  ur  grounds  of  the 
bw,  and  the  Benatus  eMp^uUum  for  ihe  particular 
provisions  and  wurda  of  the  law.  To  tlie  time  of 
Si'p.  Si'VLTUs  and  hi»  son  Oarac^llu,  uumeroua  se- 
natua  consulla,  I'uunded  on  orutiones^  are  mention- 
ed ;  and  numerous  orutiontss  of  these  tw  o  emperont 
are  oted.  Uut  after  this  time  they  seem  to  have 
fallen  intn  disuse,  and  the  funa  of  making  and  pro- 
liiulKainig  law  by  uniiennl  c^natituttonea  was  the 
ordinary  mode  of  legislation. 

There  has  been  uiuch  disrussinn  on  the  amount 
of  Ihe  influence  exercised  by  the  uraltones  priiioi- 
puin  on  the  legislation  of  the  senate.  iJut  it  soema 
to  be  tolerably  clear,  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have,  and  from  itie  nature  of  the  cose,  that  the  uru- 
lio  niiglil  cither  recommend  genernlty  same  legislu- 
tivti  meamire,  and  leave  the  details  to  the  ecnute, 
or  it  nught  contain  all  the  details  of  Ihe  propused 
nieoBurc.  and  so  be  in  substance,  though  not  In 
form,  a  aenatus  consultum  ;  and  it  would  become  a 
seruitus  consultum  on  being  adopted  by  the  senate, 
wliich,  in  the  case  suppo^,  would  be  merely  a 
mati4-r  of  form.  In  the  case  of  an  uratio,  cipreaa- 
ed  in  more  general  terms,  there  is  no  reas4.in  to 
fiup|HHre  that  the  recommendation  of  Ihe  emjMTor 
was  less  ufa  command  ;  it  was  merely  a  command 
m  more  general  terms. 

(Zimmern,  Gttch.  de»  Rdm.  Prieatrechtt,  i .  p.  79. 
and  Dirkftrn,  VrUr  ttte  Hrdtn  dtr  Rom.  Katner  unit 
drren  lUnfiuaa  auf  du  (Jttttzfiebung,  likctn.  Mua. 
fur  JuftMprttdem,  li  ) 

OltA'IOR.  (Cicero  remarks*  that  a  "certain 
kmd  of  causes  belong  to  jus  civile,  and  that  jus 
civtle  IS  conversant  atmut  taws  {lex)  and  custom 
(rjio«)  ap|)ertaining  to  things  puhUe  and  private,  Ihc 
knowledge  of  which,  though  neglected  hy  raotti  ora- 
tors, sc^ems  to  nie  to  I»e  necessary  for  Iho  piiriKises 
of  oratory."  Fn  his  treatise  on  the  Orator,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  book,  Tieero  has  given  his  opm- 
ion  of  the  duties  of  an  orator,  and  his  rcqui^iie  quiili- 
fications.  in  tbe  form  of  a  dialogue,  m  which  Lucius 
Lirinius  Crassiis  and  M.  Antonius  arc  the  chief 
speakers,  Cnissus  was  himself  a  model  of  the 
highest  excellence  in  oratory  ;  and  the  opinions  at- 
tributed to  him  as  to  the  qualifications  of  an  orator 
were  those  of  Cicero  biinwif,  who,  in  the  miro- 
dnetory  part  of  the  first  t>ook,*  declares  that  "m  his 
opinion  no  man  can  deserve  the  title  of  a  perfect 
orator  unless  he  has  acquired  a  knowlmlge  of  nil 
Inqxirtant  things  affi  of  all  arts,  for  it  is  out  of 
knowledge  that  oratory  must  hlossom  and  expand  ; 
and  if  il  is  not  founded  on  matter  which  the  orator 
has  fully  mastered  and  understood,  it  is  idle  tnlk, 
and  may  almost  be  called  peunle."  According  to 
CraasHs,  the  provmce  of  the  orator  embraces  every- 
thing .  bo  must  be  enabled  to  speak  well  on  all 
aubjccts.  Consequently,  he  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  jus  civile,*  the  necessity  for  which 
Crassua  illustrates  by  instances  ;  and  be  should  not 
onlv  know  tho  jus  civdc  aa  being  necessary  when 
he  nas  to  speak  in  causes  relating  to  private  matters 
ard  lo  private  judieta,  but  he  should  also  have  a 
knirwiedge  of  the  jus  pubhciim.  which  is  conversant 
about  a  state  as  such,  and  ho  should  be  familiar 
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with  tho  events  of  history,  and  lustanoci 
from  the  experience  of  the  past.     .-Vntumas* 
the  qualifications  of  the  oruiur  to  the  conn 
language  pleasant  to  the  car.  and  of  ar| 
adaptei!  to  convince  in  cau-  -  ■■■  "■    ' 
ordinary  occasions,     lie  f.i  ; 
lo  have  competent  voice  ati 
grace  and  ease.     Antonum'  cimiu  iitl«  i 
dues  not  require  a  knowledge  of  iIh*  jt. 
he  instances  the  case  of  him 
ed  Ihat  Antoitius  could   ^ 
cause,  though  Antonius,  ao....  1 
mission,  bail  never  learned  the  y 
never  felt  the  want  ot  it  iti  such 
dcfVindud  itn  jurt). 

The  profi'ssion,  then,  of  Ihe  orator,  who,  ini^j 
t'rence  to  his  undertaking  n  client's  case, 
called  patronus,'  wiis  quite  dislinci  from  Uil 
jurisconsullus  (qk/.  JuuisconkultO,  and 
that  of  the  adv(K-atus,  at  ktiM  to  the  lima 
ecro,'  and  even  later  •    An  orat<ir  whu  no* 
coinp<:tcnt  knoxvlodgc  of  ihu  ju*  >  '\} 

ever,  have  an  advantage  in  il,  uk 
but  as  there  were  many  eh-^ential-' 
which  were  of  dilBcult  attainmrnt,  h' 
would  he  miwisa  to  distract  hun  "  ^'' 
Some  requisites  of  oratory,  such 
ture.  could  only  be  acquired  by  t'l 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Ihe  Inw  ui 
wWWdjr)  could  be  got  at  any  lirun  from 
suiti  {pfTtit)  or  from  books.     Ai  ' 
the  Roman  orators  in  this  mnnm  1 
ly  than  the  Greek  orators,  wlm.  »•  l.l^  .[;. 
law,  had  the  assintnnco  uf  pnurlilionofs 
mallei,  the  Roman  orator*  lutnjNKHl  ihe 
nance  of  the  law  tu  ihu  high  choxaeict  of  Ikevj 
fcssed  jurists. 

Ko  thr  as  the  profession  of  an 
in  Ihe  skilful  conduct  of  a  cuu- 
porting  ol  his  own  side  of  the  (|<m  -> 
argument,  it  must  be  admiited,  with  Ant 
a  very  moderate  knowMge  of  Inw  is 
and,  indeed,  even  a  purely  legaJ  argument 
nut  so  much  the  accuinulatiun  of  a  tsm 
legal  knowledge,  as  ilie  power  of  handhagl 
tcr  when  it  has  been  collwrti-il.     'ih« 
which  this  coubummule  master  «'  '   -     - 
a  eause  u  stated  by  hiin^eU.^  ur 
er  passage,*  hiis  recorded  his  iii> 
Servius  ^»ulplciuB,  who  was  tbe 
his  age,  had  a  gno<l  practical  Uxif  ili 

but  others  had  this  also,  and  it  wm  :.:nui.Uaofi 
which  distin^uishetl  Sulpicius  from  ail  his  cosia 
porarica ;  "  Many  others,  as  well  ^ 
a  great  knowledge  ol  the  Inw  ;  1 
It  as  an  art      But  the  knowle«l. 
would  never  havt!  belfietl  him  t< 
possejtsinn  of  that  art  which  U'.-. 
the  whole  uf  a  thing  into  i' 
lion  tn  develop  what  m  iii<, 
nation  to  clear  up  what  iK 
see  nmhiguities,  iht'U  to  <L 
lo  have  a  rule  by  which  int' 
tinguished,  and  hy  which  it  Khali  appear  w| 
sequences  follow  from  preniitR-s,  and  wh4t  ' 
With  such  a  power  Sulpicius  cuni^nncd  ai 
edge  of  letters  and  a  plr.ismg  siylr  of 
As  a  forensic  orator,  then,  he  must  have 
of  the  first  that  ever  lived .  hut  stiil.  among  I 
mans,  his  reputuiton  was  Uaxt   of  a  jur 
Antonius,  who  had  no  knowh-dge  of  the  \*^ 
on  a  level,  aa  an  orator  (pairanu*),  with 
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|«,  of  all  Ibc  eloquent  men  of  Rome,  had  the 
uaintancc  with  the  law. 
ry  was  a  eenous  study  among  the  Romans. 
ter  of  the  art,  Cicero,  tclU  ua  hy  what 
boor  he  attained  to  excellence.^  Roman 
reached  Us  perfection  in  the  century  which 
the  Christian  sra.  Its  decline  daiea  from 
blishinent  of  the  imperial  power  under  Au- 
nd  his  succcssorB ;  for  though  there  were 
speakers,  and  more  ifkilful  rhetoricians 
e  Empire,  the  oratory  of  the  Re puhlic  was 
by  circumstances  unsuitable  fur  the  sen- 
jKipular  aAsemhlies,  or  for  cases  of  crimes 
misdemeanours. 

dialogue  De  Oratohbus,  which  is  altrihu- 

acitus,  Messala,  one  of  the  speakers.*  at- 

lo  assign  the  reasons  for  the  low  state  of 

in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  the  dialogue 

ntten,  compared  with  its  condition  m  the  age 

iro  and  of  Cicero's  prc^lrccssors.     He  attrib- 

I  decline  to  the  neglect  of  the  tiiscipliuu  unJer 

Children  were  formerly  bruught  up,  and  to 

lico  of  resorting  lo  rhetoricians  [rhetores), 

to  teach  the  oratorical  art     This 

n  lo  speak  more  at  length  of  the  early 

of  the  old  orators,  and  of  Cicero's  course 

as  described  in  the  Brutus.     The  old  ora- 

rned  their  art  by  constant  attendance  on 

tnent  orator  and  by  actual  experience  of 

the  orators  of  Messala's  time  were  form- 

flchooU  of  rhetoric,  and  their  powers  were 

in  exercises  on  fictitious  matters.    These, 

il  is  ubvious,  were  only  srconclary  causes 

cdiate  causes  of  tho  decline  of  eloquence 

.  lo  be  indicJilcd  by  Matcmus,  another  speak- 

Be  dialogue,  who  attributes  the  former  llour- 

[condilion  of  eloquence  to  the  political  power 

ioratory  conferred  on  the  o^lor  tmder  the 

|lc.  and  to  the  party  struggles  and  even  the 

ic  tliat  are  incident  to  such  a  state  of  society. 

fusion  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  estab* 

t  of  the  imperial  power  is  clear  enough  in 

wing  words,  which  refer  both  to  the  wipe- 

the  republican  periods  :  "cum  mizlia  omni- 

atore  uno  carentibu4,  taniitm  quuque  ora- 

',  quantum  errantt  papulo  ptrstiadcri  poic- 

S.     {Vid.  JuLtJi  Lboes^  p.  567.) 

A.      iVid    SlTBLLA.) 

HESIS  (5p^a*f).     (Vtd.  Saltatio.) 

ESTRA.     {Vid.  TuEATRUM.) 
HIA  LUX.    {Vid.  SouTUARijE  Lkoes.) 

HILIIS  {'Opxihic)'  a  species  of  Bird.     "  In 

con  of  fhutius  it  is  explained  by  jdacriXiKitf, 

ncr  holds  that  it  is  identical  with  Ibo  xpia- 
iXev^.  and  Tpoxi?.ac,  although  it  is  to  be  re- 

that  Aristotle  tTcats  separately  of  the  fiaa- 
Gesner  applies  all  these  terms  to  the  Reg- 

Gold en-crested  Wren.     Ft  must  be  admit- 
wever,  that  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the 

rds,  or  PaMtent,  are  so  brief,  Lliiit  tltey  often 
be  recognised  or  dislingiijshcd  from  one  an- 

ilh    any  degree  «t  accuracy.     But.  at  the 
ime,  Aristotle's  description  of  the  Ti-pawo^  is 

Sliic  that  no  omitholugist  can  iaU  to  recognise 
deo-crfstwl  Wren  in  it.  Aristophanes  also 
les  the  0w3i^vi  and  the  ip^'^T-"* 
iCHIS  i^px'i)  "Sibthorp  seems  to  have 
lliat  the  nCifc^  ^P.VT  of  Galen  and  Dioscort- 
the  OtchtM  papitlormcta-  The  arpuffiof  can- 
aiccrtainou  with  any  certainty.  Fuchsius 
this  last,  and  StackUou^  the  Cpxt^  of  Tbeo- 
lo  the  OncAu  tnorto,  or  Meadow  Orchis."' 
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ORCINUS   LIBERTllS.    (Fid  Mincvisbio,  p 

616.) 

ORCINUS  SENATOR.     (Vtd,  Sexatciw) 
ORDINA'RIUS  JUDEX.      {Vtd.   Jodex    Prda 

XKUfl.) 

ORDO  is  applied  lo  any  body  of  men  who  form  a 
distinct  class  in  the  community,  either  by  possess- 
ing distinct  privileges,  pursuing  ceriain  trades  or 
professions,  or  m  any  other  way.  Thus  Cicero' 
a[ieak3  of  the  *^orJo  aratantm.  sive  pccuariimtmf 
she  meTcatorum."  In  the  same  way.  the  whole 
body  of  sacerdotes  at  Rome  is  spoken  of  as  an 
ordo,'  and  .separate  er.ctesinslical  corporations  are 
called  hy  the  same  title  {ordo  colUgii  noxln  ;'  ordt 
seetTalium*).  Tiie  lilM?rlini  and  acnhap  also  fonned 
separate  ordines.'  The  senate  and  the  equites  are 
also  spoken  of  respectively  as  the  ordo  scnaturi- 
08  and  ordo  equeairis  {rid.  Sbnatus:  Eqcitk9.  p. 
An);  but  this  name  is  never  applied  lo  the  plcbcs. 
Accordingly,  wc  find  the  expression  "uteri/ue  ordo'^ 
used  without  any  farther  explanation  to  designate 
the  Ficnntorinl  and  eijunsirian  ordinca.*  The  sena- 
torial ordo,  as  the  highest,  is  sometimes  distinguish* 
cd  as  *'  amplixnmus  ordo"'' 

The  senate  in  colonies  and  muntcipia  was  called 
ordo  decurionum*  (rid.  Colonu,  p.  282),  and  some- 
times simply  ordo,'  ordo  amplisainius/*  or  ordo 
splrndidissmius." 

The  term  ordo  is  also  applied  to  a  company  or 
troop  of  soldiers,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  cen- 
luria:  tJius  centurions  are  sometimes  called  "^ui 
ordincK  dux/ntnt,*''-*  and  ibe  first  centuries  in  a  le- 
gion •'  primi  ordiru*."^*  Even  the  centurions  of  the 
tirst  centuries  are  uccasionalty  called  "phmi  o* 

O'RGANUM.    {Vtd.  HvjinxvLk,) 
O'RGIA.     (Kid  Mtstema.) 
•OREICHALCUM.    ( Vid.  ^Es.) 
•OKEOSELrNUM  {opeoaiXtvov%  a  plant,  which 

Dodonapua  makes  to  bo  the  Selinum  Oreoaftinon. 
According  to  Sprrnsjel.  however,  the  planljust  men- 
tioned is  not  indigenous  in  Greece;  he  inclir.e&t 
therefore,  with  Gesaer,  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
Alhamanta  IthannHt.^* 

♦OIUG'ANUS  (A^f'yavof  or  -w>.  "Galen  and 
Dioscoridcs  describe  thrte  species;  the  bpi^avo^ 
'Hpa/r?.eoriKi7,  hviri^,  and  uyixoptyavo^.  The  first, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Oneanum  Htrarlroh- 
cvm;  the  second,  the  OniUa  or  Creticum;  and  the 
third,  the  O.  tylvtttre  album.  TbeophraBtus  distin- 
guishes the  Apiyfli*of  into  two  species,  >.etKti  and 
^iXatva,  which  Slackhousc  refers  simply  to  the 
OriEaniim  marjorana,  or  Bastard  Marjoram."" 

ORNAMENTA   TRIUMPHA'UA.     (ViJ.  Tat- 

UMPnOB.) 

ORNATRIX  {KoofiuTpia\  a  female  slave  who 
dressed  and  adorned  ladies'  hair.*^  So  much  at- 
tention was  paid  by  the  Roman  ladies  to  the  dress- 
ing of  their  hair,  that  they  kepi  slaves  spfTially  foi 
this  purpose,  and  also  had  them  instructed  by  a 
master  in  the  art.**  These  slaves  were  frequently 
th(!  cnnlirlnnlH  of  their  mistresses,  and  were  some- 
times highly  prized,  whence  we  find  them  meutian- 
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7. — Liv.,  XIX.,  4.— Gronoi'.  ul  Ire.)— IJ.  (DKicor.,  iii.,  W. — 
Thoophrait^  H.  P.,  vH.,  fl. — G»lpn,  De  Simpl.,  »tii.--A(l«iM, 
Anpftxl..  ».  ▼.)— Ifl.  (Ttn'ophra**..  II.  P..  n..  i.—Viimcaj.,  iiU, 
ig.—GaloD,  De  Stmpl,— AJuna,  Append..  ■.  *.)— 17.  (Ond.  Dl 
Art.  Aai.,  lii.,  S30.-Saet.,  CUut).,  40.}— 16.  (Dig.  SS,  tit.  i.,  ■ 


OSCHOPHORIA. 

tti  in  inscriptions  *     Some  attained  ffrc^Qt  ftkill  in 
Iheir  nrt,  as  Cypasais,  whom  Ovid"  addressee, 
"  PoneniliM  in  tmlU  modem  per/eaa  rayilli; 
Vumcre  scii  nolaj  digna  Cypatai  dra»  i" 

sod  Nap«,  whom  Ovid'  aUo  describt^  as  skilled 
"  CoUigtre  tnecrtot  et  in  ordine  ponere  cntu$.*** 

•OROUAN'CHE  {ftpoUyxv)-  "  Tl;c  ^(to6dyxii  of 
riiro|iltr.'wtu«,"  observca  Adams.  *'  would  appear 
ch'cnli'dl)'  to  bo  a  8i)ecioa  of  CuMCuta,  or  dodder  of 
Thym*?.  Tlio  itpoCuyx^  of  Dio»coride»  is  hrld  by 
Sprengt*!  to  t»0  the  Onittanrhe  raryaphylUa.  Tlie 
tpoG*i}'XJi  is  called  ixrr^poMvv  by  writers  of  a  later 
age."' 

•OR'ODOS  (ofio6oi).  the  Ervum  trvilia,  or  Tare. 
■cconlintf  to  SlackhouM-.  Dn'rbn('h.  and  .Si»r<neel.* 

♦OKoSPIZOS  («(»(i(TmC"f),  a  bml,  a  apccica  of 
mountain  ('hotfinch.  Ailiims  makes  it  the  Bramb- 
linff,  or  Fan^tUa  numti/ri/f^tlU.^ 

•(>RTYO()ME'THA  ('Vn-yn/ojrpa).  Ai^cording 
to  Gcaner  and  Hurduuin,  it  is  the  bird  rullcd  in 
Italy  Re  de  QuaJ\r,  or  "  King  of  th<.'  Quails."  Or- 
nithoto^iBta  now  rivc  tlin  name  of  Ortyj^ometra  crex 
to  the  common  Landrail.' 

•ORTVX  (ypn»f).  the  Teirao  cotumix,  L.,  or 
Quail.* 

•ORVX  f*Vi)f).  "  Dr.  Rlmw  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  Oryr  of  tho  Greeks,  or  TUcu  of  the 
Hcbrcwi),  vstim  the  lUifTiilo,  U  is  niucli  more  proba- 
ble, however,  that  it  was  a  species  of  AnU'loi»e.  It 
is  graphicaUy  described  in  llio  Cynegetica  of  Op- 
ptan.'"» 

•ORYZA  (V»'Ca).  Iho  OryzA  naiivA,  or  Rice." 

OSCIIOPHORIA  {'ilaxo^f}ia  or 'Oaxo^fHa),att 
Attic  frstiviil.  which,  nceordtng  to  some  writers, 
\^  i-r  of  Atticna  and  Dmnysus,'" 

.  Ill  huniiiir  of  Dionysus  and 
t\ <  .-    of  its  celohrallun  i»  not  men- 

tioned by  ftnV  annent  writer,  but  Coraini'*  supposes, 

ilh  gnral  prohabilily,  tlial  it  was  held  at  the  com- 
mcncement  of  the  Attic  month  i'yancpsion.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  insliiutcd  by  Theseus.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  wo^^fi  ^^^oc,  or  Atrxv^  n  branch  of 
vines  with  grapes,  fur  it  was  a  viiiiagc  festival ;  ntid 
on  tilt!  day  of  its  celebratinn,  two  youths,  called 
loxo<p<il>oi,  who5ie  parents  wirr  alivr,  uml  whu  were 
eJectnil  from  among  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  cit- 
izens," carried,  in  the  disguise  of  women,  branches 
of  vines  with  fresh  grapes  from  the  Temple  of  Dio- 

9U8  in  Athens  to  the' ancient  Temple  of  Athena 

iras  in  rimlcrus.  These  youths  were  fullowed 
by  a  procession  of  persons  who  likewise  carried 
Tine  branches,  and  a  chorus  sanj;  hymns  called 
iKTxt'f^t'i'i'i  /">l//.  winch  were  accompanied  by  dan- 
•ces.'*     In  the  sncriAcc  which  was  olfered  on  this 

casinn,  wunien  also  took  part ;  ihcy  were  called 

tTrvu^'tfnH,  lor  they  represented  the  mothers  of  the 
outliB,  C4»rri(;d  the  provisions  {Ci^-a  koi  atria)  for 
them,  and  related  slories  to  them.  During  the  sac- 
rifipo.  the  staff  of  the  herald  was  ndorned  with 
garlands,  and  when  the  hbalion  was  peifonncd,  the 
jpectators  cried  out  i>.e?^v,  lut,  jof.*'  The  ephehi 
taken  from  all  the  tntjes  had  on  this  day  a  contest 
in  nicing  from  Uie  city  to  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras,  during  which  they  also  carried  the  6axn*  and 
Iho  vlcUir  received  a  cup  filled  with  five  different 

1.  irir.'ti.  III*.,,.  n,5^rs.  29^.  1715,  ««.)-S.  (Amor.,  ti., 
y  lu»,  »i  ,<Sfl.— T^rtnll.,  D» 

I  II    P..  rlii.,  R— Uirw;i«.,  u., 

1  \    ixrnd.,  •.  V.]— 0.  (l>io»c«r., 

II..  \'-\  --II  -■  I'm'  ,  II  1'.,  :n,,  13.— Ail«ftn.  Append.,  k  »-)— 
7.  (Aii«r'rf,.  1!  A.,  fill.,  fl,)— *.  (.\n«(it.,  JI.  A.,  Tiii.,  U- 
A<l4a.«.Arnrn'l.t  v.)  -9.  (Amtot..  II.  A,  ii..  ll.»— 10.  (Sltnw'* 
TlJi»«U,  II.,  {1.  SOO  — Of.(iii>it,  Cyn^f.,  ik,  iii.—AntVtt,,  11.  A,, 
H.,  a.— Ail»ni».  Ai'i^iMJ.,  t.  •.)  — II,  :Tb«'i|)limn  ,  II.  P.,  i»., 
i.)  -n  {I'll..!..  |.,  n2,  lU-lkrr  t-13.  (Pl'il  ,  TWa.,  ^  )— 14 
Fwt  An,,  II  ,  p  }M,]— 19.  (ftehul.  nd  Nmaa..  Alcxlnb.,  lOD) 
'10.  (Alhrn.,  II*  ,p.  6SI.J— 17.  (Ptui„  Tbn.,  SI.) 
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USIREUM. 

things  (iroToirJ.oof,  wrvToirMa  or   ^' 
wine,  honey,  cheese,  flour,  and  a  r- 
in^  to  oUter  accounts,  only  ihr 
this  cup.     rtie  story  which  ' 
Bcnled  in  the  nlea  and  cef 
and  wh)<^h  wiis  hnid  to  have  i;i\i  n  nx 
ted  by  PluiarHi'  and  by  Prwlus,' 

OSCILLL'.M,  a  dinuiiutivu  throuf^ 
M,  meanint*  '  a  little  face."  was  the  tnn 
face*  or  heads  of  liacchus,  which  were 
in  the  vineyarda  to  be  turned  in  every 
the  Wind     Whichsoever  way  th*"y   I 
wore  supposed  to  make  Ui«  vio*-  m  i 
fhiitful.*    The  le(l-haiul  figure  in  1 1  < '    ^ 


cut  is  taken  from  an  oseillum  of  white  mxrtii  rj 
the  Dntish  Museum       Tlie  hack   of  thr  tin,!  ^'i 
wantmg,  and  it  is  concave  wiihiii      Tl 
pupUa  of  the  eyes  are  perforaleil      It  n  , 
countenance  of  Dacehus  with  am' 
expression (mo//r.Aoi«/um').    A  '•■ 

cd  about  a  kind  of  wreath,  siirnnin.. 

descends  by  the  ears  towards  tlie  neck, 
lallic  ring  by  whicli  the  marble  was 
Btdl  remains.  The  other  figure  ia  from 
gem,'  representing  a  tree  with  fonr 
upon  its  branches.  A  Srniwx  and  a 
placed  at  the  ri»«l  of  the  tree 

From  this  noun  came  the  ver?> 
"to  swing."     SwintfiiiK  ((nctHoJ'- 
Imdily  exercises  practised  by  the  I: 

OSTIARIl'M   was  a  Ux   ut>i»n    li. 
houses,   which  appears   to  h.ive  \t*-ii 
levied  in  the  provinces.'     Ti 
ma  rjactw.     'Iliere  was  a  sif 

nArrum,  im[K>sed  upon  ever>  y ... .; 

house.'* 

OSTIUM,     (Kirf.  J*!ve*.) 

OSTRACISMUS     {Vid.  BinisiiurKT,  Onu.f 
135.) 

•OSTRACODERMA  (AffrpoA" 
term."  says  Adams,  "in  its  mo-i 
comprehended  two  great  orders  oi  n., 
namely,  the  oO.rjpoaTfKiKn  and  thr  ;/ 
Under  the  onXjiponTfinta  were  rankfd  n 
ins,  mussels,  -kc. ;  under  the  fiaXaKi>r 
of  all  kinds,  craw-fish,  Ac      ft  rniisi 
mind,  however,  that  the  general  term 
IS  oMen  applied  in  a  rcstncted  sense  l>; 
arpanQ,  or  Ttttacta,  and  thai  torftro  uii«  i-^jt^m 
are  oceuaiondlly  iisfd  in  the  same  sense,  i  t^i 
applied  to  the  Tex/area."^' 

03TKA  KUN  f*'"7rj.a«"v).     ( JV   Vn 

•OSTK  KUM  {Aattirov),  a  term  rnmi 
plied  to  the  OttrcA  eduhtt  or  r<><' 
sometimes  In  the  whole  class  of  (^ 
Kudrpfia.     "The  Greeks,  and  m 

1.  (A'lcri..  *i..  f.,  l-ni-S.   fTT.^.  '- 
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IB,  wheu  they  levied  contnbutionB  upon  land 

md  »ea,  thmu^out  Ihe  then  known  world,  to  cover 

be  tabic  of  a  Lucultus  or  an  Apicius,  held  oysters 

n  very  high  estimation,  and  atttchcd  no  amall  im- 

iorianr#*  lo  llic  locahties  from  which   Lhey  were 

ttiptnUfiL     Those  of  the  Hellespont,  of  Venice,  of 

he    r.:iv  of  CumB5  in  Italy,  ond  of  Kntiipiai  (Rioh- 

i  in  England,  were  the  kinds  which  Lhey 

1 .  but  they  especially  Rltached  a  very  great 

those  which,  brought  from  these  diO'ercnl 

tid  perhaps  from  quarters  still  more  remote, 

rc-(<j  iiarisported  in  large  boats  {lacnbua  hgntif)  ^nA 

tepcksitcd  in  the  Lucrine  lake,  where  they  prew  re- 

Mirkably  fat.    The  first  Roman  who  entertained 

be  notiou  of  estahh&hing  this  sort  of  park  or  oyster- 

led  was  Scrgius  Grata,  at  Baim,  in  the  time  of  the 

lareian  war.     It  appears  that  the  Romans  prefer- 

etl  (hose  oysters  which  have  the  edges  of  the  mouth 

Ca  livpp  brown,  almost  black,  and  tliat  thi-y  gave 

tiesn    a   particular  name,   llial  of  CathlUpkara,   a 

fvnl  which  is  nevertheless  supposed  lo  bo  eomipt- 

d,     Tlie  Romans  ate  oysters  raw,  and  also  cooked 

rfth  various  seasonings,  into  whicl*  entered  pepper, 

~  of  eggs,  vinegar,  oil,  wine,  ikc.     But  it  is 

ihle  that  they  made  so  great  a  consumption 

■    Ki.  Ill  as  do  modern  nations."* 

•OSTRl'TES  tt.<TT/5in?f).  Sprenget  supposes  this 
^  »w  iM'irified  oysters ;  but  it  would  rather  seem  to 
n  a  peculiar  stone  of  the  OUarU  kind."" 
UVA  (ocrrpijo),  a  species  of  tree,  which 
ise  makes  to  have  been  the  Carptnus  hetu- 
lArnbeain-tree.  Sprengel,  however,  mare 
prefers  the  Ostrya  ru/^'aru,  which,  accord- 
-iijlhorp,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in 

-  (dir/r),  the  Bustard.     "  It  is  the  Tarda  of 

,1  heuce  its  scicntitic  name  of  Oiig  Tarda. 

t  Nemesiantis  gives  it  the  appellation  of 

The  Greek  name  comes  from  the  long 

in*  rs  near  the  ears  (ovf,  fjnlf,  " an  ear').* 

fULAMOl   {(ji?.ofioi).     (Vid.  Arkv,  Gbe&k,  p. 

!'U2  AIKH  ioveiac  StKrj).     ( Vid  ESOTAHE 

ATIO,  a  lesser  triumph  ;  the  terms  employed 

[ihc  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history  are  eta, 

■flf,   trrCof  i!*/j('a//5of.      The   eircumslancea  hy 

•h  it  was  distinguished  from  the  more  imposing 

inity  (mrf.  Triumpuuh)  wore  the  following: 

general  did   not  enter  the  city  in  a  chariot 

by  four  horses,  but  <m  fi>ot;  lie  was  not  ar- 

in  the  gorgeous  gold-embruidered  rube,  but  in 

lAtmple  toga  prectexta  of  a  magistrate ;  his  brows 

encircled  with  a  wreath,  not  of  laurel,  hut  of 

;  he  bore  no  sceptre  m  his  hand  ;  the  pro- 

m  was  not  heralded  by  trumpets,  headed  by 

tacnate,  and  thronged  with  vtclorious  troops,  but 

enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  flute-players,  altcndcd 

ly  by  knights  and  plebeians,  frequently  without 

;  ihe  ceremonies  were  coonltidctl  by  the 

not  of  a  bull,  but  of  a  sheep.'    The  word 

Beems  clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  kind  of 

offered ;  and  we  need  pay  little  respect  to 

^opinion  of  Festus,*  who  supposes  it  to  have  been 

led  from  the  gind  shout  0!  O!  frequently  reii- 

nor  to  that  of  Dionysius,  whose  system 

him  to  trace  every  custom  to  a  Grecian 

and   who    therefore  maintains  that    it    is 

from  the  Bacchanalian  cfoi.     Dionysius 

another  mistake  m  assigning  a  bay  chaplet 

flhe  conqueror  on  these  occasions,  since  all  the 

Ufi  u  ritrrs  agree  wjth  Plutarch  in  representing 

"I  inor,  Tot.  zii.,  p.  373.) — 3.  (Adanw,  Appnad., 

iiiut.,  H.  P..  I..  8.— AtUoif,  Appmul^  i.  t.)— 

...  Am  h..  II— jEliin,  N.  A.,  i).,  9S0— 3.  (Plul., 

lU.,  r,  Ti—DVMjt.  Ihl..  t.,  47.— GcU.,  ¥.,  6.— Lit.,  iii., 

n«i.,  21.)— 6.  (f.  ».  0»iiiiiM.i 
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that  the  myrtle  crown,  hencf  called  ovalit  coronttt 
was  a  characienstic  of  the  ovation.'  (Cuuipare 
CoaoNA,  p.  311.  313. 

In  later  times  the  victor  entered  upon  horseback,' 
and  the  ovatluns  celehrnied  hy  Octavianus,  Dnisua, 
Tiberius,  <tc.,  are  usually  recorded  by  Dion  Caesiiia 
by  a  reference  to  this  circumstance." 

An  ovation  was  granted  when  the  advantage 
gained,  although  considerable,  was  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  legtiimate  claim  to  the  higher  distinct 
lion  of  a  triumph,  or  when  the  victory  had  beeo 
achieved  with  Itttle  bloodshed,  as  in  the  case  of 
PostumiusTubertiis,  who  first  received  thi.s  honour  \* 
or  when  hostilities  had  not  been  regularly  pro- 
claimed;' or  when  the  war  had  not  been  completely 
terminated,  which  was  one  of  the  oaleiisitdo  rea-suns 
for  refusing  a  triumph  to  Marcellus  on  his  lotuiii 
from  Sicily  ;•  or  when  the  contest  had  l»on  carried 
on  against  base  and  unworthy  foes  ;  and  hence, 
when  the  servile  hands  of  Allicnion  and  .Sj»artacua 
were  destroyed  by  Perpcma  and  Crassus,  tliesa 
leaders  celebnited  ovations  unly,^  although  the  lat- 
ter, by  a  special  resolution  of  the  senate,  was  jter- 
roittcd  to  wear  a  laurel  crown 
OVI'LE.  (  VtA.  CoMiTiA.  p.  297.) 
OVrNfA  LEX.  iV,d.  Lex,  p.  584.) 
*OVlS  (Atf),  the  common  Sheep,  or  Capra  OrU. 
The  terms  6(V,  TTpoCarov,  and  fiP/Xnv  are  applied  in* 
discriminately  to  this  animal  by  ihe  Greek  writers. 
"  The  Azis  of  Pliny  is  applied  by  Buflun  lo  the  ani- 
rnn]  known  by  the  vague  names  of  Ihe  Hind  oj  Snr 
(iinia  and  the  Dur  of  ihe  Ganges."* 
UXY'BAPHUM.     ( I'id.  Acetabclom.) 

P.  «.  t.      ^ 

PACTIO,   PACTUM.     (Vid.   oTuoatiokm,   |k. 

675,  676.) 

'^PAUUS  (midof^),  the  JPrunu  PaduM,  or  Bird- 

cherry-tree.* 

PiEAN  (Trat^/uv,  Traidi',  iTatuv)^  a  hymn  or  Mng, 
which  was  originally  sung  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and 
seems  to  he  as  old  as  the  worship  of  this  deity- 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  obtained  its  name  from  Paron,  the  god 
of  healing;  hut  m  the  Homerii:;  poems  Picon  is  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  a  separate  divinity,  distinct  from 
Apollo.  Otlier  writers,  with  still  less  probability, 
connect  it  with  naiu,  "  to  strike.*' 

The  penn  was  always  of  a  joyous  nature,  and  ila 
tune  and  sounds  expressed  hope  and  confidence. 
The  sound  of  l^  appears  to  have  been  invariably 
connected  with  it."  It  was  simg  by  several  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  prubably  led  the  others,  and  the 
iiingers  either  marched  onward  or  sat  together  at 
Ulile.  Thus  AchUIes,  after  the  deat!i  of  Hector, 
calls  upon  his  companions  lo  return  lo  the  ships, 
singing  a.  pa;aa  on  account  of  the  glory  they  had 
gamed  ;"  and  the  Achjeans,  after  restoring  Chryseis 
to  her  father,  are  represented  as  singing  a  paan  lo 
Apollo  at  the  cud  of  the  sacri&cial  feast,  in  order  to 
appease  his  wrath."  From  these  passages  it  is 
cleijr  thai  the  piean  waa  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
when  danger  was  passed,  and  also  a  hymn  tu  pro- 
pitiate tile  gml.  It  was  sung  at  the  solemn  festivals 
of  Apollo,  and  especially  at  the  Hyacinlliia  {tic  rH 
"toKiv^m  kni  tqv  rroitiva'"),  and  was  also  sung  fron* 
very  early  limes  in  the  Pythian  temples," 


I.  (Foatui,  ».  ?.  Ovalit  Coroaa.— Plin.,  11.  N.,  rr.,  W.— nuL, 
Oflll.,  U.  eO— a.  (Scrr.  in  Virj..  JCn.,  it.,  543.)  —  3.  (Dioi 
Cjum..  ilrm..  3I.-M.,  xlii.,  15.-1J.,  \\w..  8,  S3.-Id..  Ir.,  S.)- 
4.  (Plio.,11.  N.,iv..W.)— 5.  (FeMua.— Ofill.,lI.cc.)— B.  (Plot., 
I.  c— l.ir.,  «Tl.,  Jt.)— 7.  (Florus,  iii..  Ifl.-Ptm  ,  C«U.,  1.  c.) 
— fl.  (Adam*,  Append.,  i.  r.)—9.  (Tliw»plir»«  ,  H.  P.,  it.,  I.) 
—10.  (Athdii-  XT.,  p.  AM.  c.,/ .  701,  fc.,  c.)-II.  (11..  uil..391.) 
—18.  (Ii,i.,473.)— IS.  (.Ki?n..II«'ll.,iT..  ».  «  II.— A:iwi..ii„  17,* 
— H.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  ad  A^■ll.,  iM.  -Eorip.,  Ion.  1«.  *«.\ 
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fMmi  was  also  »an^  as  a  balUe-song  both 
Uefort  an  attat^k  na  the  enemy  and  afier  the  battle 
wan  finiblied,'  This  practice  saecos  to  have  chied; 
nrt-vailed  among  the  uoriana,  bat  waa  alao  common 
arann<;  the  uiher  Greek  states.  The  origin  of  it  u 
saiJ  til  have  hrinen  from  the  fact  that  Apolln  sung 
It  aHer  his  I'K'tnrj-  over  the  Pvtliian  dragon.  The 
pa»in  sung  prcrjous  to  an  eogaf^ment  was  called 
by  the  Siwrtans  irtuav  ifdarnpio^}  The  scholiast 
UQ  Thucydides'  says  Ihat  the  pa:an  which  waa 
sung  before  the  battie  was  sacred  to  Ares,  and  the 
sne  sung  after  to  Apollo ;  but  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  l>cticring  that  the  piran,  as  a  battl&-song, 
W4S  in  later  tunes  not  particularly  connected  with 
the  worship  uf  A|>o]|n.*  It  is  certain  that  the  pman 
waa  in  later  times  sung  to  the  honour  of  other  gods 
besides  ApK>llo.  Thus  Xenophon  relates  that  the 
Laced  a?  mo  mans  on  one  occasion  sung  a  piean  to 
Puseidun,  to  propitiate  him  after  an  earthquake,' 
and  alao  that  the  Greek  army  In  Asia  sung  a  paean 
10  Zeus.' 

In  still  later  times  pieans  were  sttng  In  honour  of 
mnrtals.  Thus  Aratua  eung  prans  to  the  honour 
of  the  Macedonian  Aniigonus  ;'  a  pa-an,  composed 
by  Alcx-inua,  was  sung  at  Delphi  in  honour  of  the 
Macedonian  Cralerus  ;  and  the  Rhoilians  celebrated 
Ptolemx'us  I .  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  same  manner.' 
'Die  Chalcidians,  in  Plutarch's  time,  still  continued 
to  celebrate  in  a  pvan  the  praises  of  their  benefac- 
tur.  Titus  Flaminius.* 

The  practice  of  singing  the  pxan  at  hanqueiA,  and 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  lihiitions 
were  poured  out  to  the  gods,  was  very  ancient.  It 
is  mentioned  hy  Aloman.  who  lived  In  the  seventh 
century  B  C  "^he  pican  continued  to  he  sung  on 
such  occasionslHI  a  lato  period'^ 

P.t:i)A(;0'01A,     {Vid.  PjEDAOoaus.) 

P/ED.\GO'GUS  (jraida>w)oc),  a  Tutor.  The  of- 
fice of  tutor  in  a  Grecian  family  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence'* was  assigned  to  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  the  slaves.  The  sons  of  his  master  were  com- 
mitted to  hU  (!are  on  attaining  their  sixth  or  seventh 
year,  their  prcviuus  education  havmg  been  conduct- 
ed by  females.  They  remained  with  the  tutor 
^^mas^iater)  until  they  attained  the  ago  of  puberty.'* 
I  lis  duty  was  rather  to  guard  them  from  evil,  holh 
physical  and  moral,  than  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion, tfi  cultivate  Iheir  minds,  or  to  itnpitrt  accora- 
plirihmcnts  He  went  with  them  to  and  from  the 
school  or  the  Gy-^csahiuj*  ;'*  he  accompanied  them 
out  of  doors  on  all  occasions ;  he  wna  re.'iponsible 
for  their  personal  safety,  and  for  their  avuldancc  of 
bad  company  "  The  formalinn  of  their  morals  by 
direct  superintendence  helimged  tu  the  Tran^ovo^ai. 
as  public  officers,  and  their  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  learning,  i  e.,  in  grammar,  music, 
and  gymnastics,  to  the  (!Muo(ta?.o(  or  praceptorrs, 
whom  Plato,"  Xcnophon,''  Plutarch."  and  Quin- 
lilian^'  expressly  distinguish  from  the  pfr.rfasain. 
These  latter  even  carried  the  books  and  jnsinirnents 
which  were  requisite  for  their  young  masters  in 
studying  under  the  sophti^ls  and  prnfessors. 

This  account  of  the  otlice  is  sudicicnt  to  explain 
why  tlie  naiiayuyo^  ao  often  appCArs,  nn  the  Greek 
?tago.  both  in  tragedy,  as  in  the  Mc^ca,  Phamsita, 
and  Ion  of  Euripides,  and  in  comedy,  as  in  the  Bac- 
•.hidcM  of  Plautus.    The  condition  of  slavery  ac- 

I.  (Thocyd-  I..  M  ;  IV.,  43  ;  ii.,  91  ;  tu..  «.— X..n.,  Anal..,  i., 
8,  17.  *c.)— S.  (Plat  ,  hyc,  M.)— 3.  (i.,  SO.J^I.  (E«Jc,  Gcach. 
dcrLrriKh.  I>.rliiikimit  ilf>r  Kellenrn,  vol.  i.,  p.  g,  10,  d:e.) — i. 
(H.ll.,  ir..  7,  k  4-1-0.  (Aii»b.,  in.,  %  I,  9.)— 7.  (Pint..  Oleom., 
Ifi.]— a.  {Atbfln..  IT,,  p.  Wd,  c./.i— 0.  (Plut.,  Flam.,  16.}— Ift. 
(Stnb.,  «.,  p.  48S.)— n.  (Xen-,  Symp.,  ii..  I.— Plut.,  Symp., 
*ii.,  H.  4  4.)— 19.  (I'Uto.  Da  Rapub.,  i.,  ji.  87,  eil.  Bokkor.— iS., 
n«  I,cB,  VII.,  p  41,  48.1  —  13.  iTer..  Andr..  L,  i,,  «.)— 14. 
(HlTo.  l.yii*..  p  lie.)— 15.  (Baio  ap,  AiU«ii..  rii..  p.  97i),)— 1ft. 
(U. «:«.)— 17.  iVm  Lao.  Rep.,  a.,  I  ;  iii-,  S.}— 18.  (Dm  Lib.  EJ.  7.) 
14    (init.  Or..  ].,).,  B,«.) 


counts  for  the  circumalance,  Ci.dl  the  tu 
oilen  a  Thracian.'  an  Asiatic,  as  is  uuhi 
ftuuh  names  as  I  ^-'  -  "I  saraeticofltt  «  i 
Hence,  alao,  W'  tbcae    pennil 

Greek  with  a  for»  ^  ,  vxwSap^api^atti 

rare  occasions  the  tuLur  was  admitted  to  t 
encQ  of  the  daughters,  as  when  Uie  stare*  so 
this  office  In  the  royal  palace  at  TljebeB,  a 
nies  Antigone  while  she  sorrcys  the  beaiesi 
from  the  tower.' 

Among  the  Ronuos,  the  attendance  of  tl 
on  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  much  monp  f 
as  they  were  not  confined  at  home  accurdio 
Grecian  custom.'  As  luxury'  advanced  m 
emperors,  .t  waa  strikingly  manifested  in  ij 
and  training  of  the  beautiful  young  ^t 
were  dest  ined  to  bocoone  pada^ogt,  v  r,  as  tH 
also  termed,  paJagogU  Mnd fueri  pioUgvg^M 
gustns  assigned  to  them,  a  aeparate  nl^i!!^.  i 
own,  at  the  pubhe  spectacles^*  r^ 
by  causing  free  boys  to  be  br^' 
delicate  habits  of  pedagogi.'  .^fiur  tlu^ 
numbers  o(  them  were  altache>d  tu  the  1 
family  for  the  sake  of  taste  and  ornament,  j 
only  is  the  modem  word  pa^c  a  comiptioa 
ancient  apjiellation,  bat  it  aptly  expresara 
ture  of  the  service  which  the  pasdagogia  at  It 
era  afforded. 

In  palaces  and  other  great  houses  the  pagi 
and  lived  in  a  separate  apartment,  whidi  w 
called  mrrffiro^iuw-" 

•P.EDEROS  (rraiJ^puf),  I.  a  name  app 
the  Ojial.  {Vid.  Opalv9.)  —  IL  Most  proha 
sume  as  the  ofiiXai  *ApAa<Suv,  or,  in  oUms 
according  to  Sprengel.  the  Qiurcus  fa.g^nM^ 

P.E  NULA  was  a  thick  cloak,  chiefly  cued 
Remans  In  travellmg  mstrad  of  the  toga.  HI 
teclion  against  the  cold  and  rain."  Henoel 
the  exprt'ssinn  of  simdere  fueniilam^'  iwed 
sense  v[  greatly  pressing  a  traveller  to  sta^l 
house.  The  pa;nula  was  worn  by  wumoa  I 
us  by  men  in  travelling.'*  It  appe-ant  to  hai 
along  cloak  without  sleeves,  and  with  only  a 
ing  fur  the  head,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow 
uro  taken  from  Bartholini.  If  this  is  a  ml 
pie  of  a  pienula,  it  would  seem  that  the  dm 


1.  (PlMft,  Alcib.,  t..  p.  311,  fj.  a-LUr  }— 3.  ( 
(ni>r»)..  vui.,  75  — C«ni.  >cr  ,  Tboniiit.,  Ir., 
30,  a.)— I.  (Pbto,  Lv«i».,  n.  145,  cd.  Bdiltar. 
Phwo..  S:-S10.)— 6.  (Vnl.  Mat.,  ri..  I,  S) 
xxiiii..  12.  u  44.— Srn..  Epi«i..  194  —  Id.,  De  Vit* 
Trrtult.,  Apol.,  13.)— 8.  {Su«l«n..  OrUv  ,  44.) -•  I 
Ner..  2H.)— 10.  (PIm..  Epwit.,  ni.,  27.)— 11.  ( Paium  . 
Addmi,  ApwwI.,  k.  v.)— 11  (Cic,  Pni  Mil.,>1  — (^mi 
>,  «  M.)— 11  (Cic.  ad  Alt.,  xiii.,  SS.)— 14.  (Dig.  M,  UL  ' 


PAIDONOMOS 

I  front  aboiil  halt  way  down,  ami  was  divi- 
two  p&r1«,  which  might  be  thrown  back 
T  ao  as  to  leave  the  anns  comparative- 
It  must  have  been  put  on  over  the  bead, 
re  explains  the  expression  of  Cicero/ 
trrctitus  ;"  and  uf  the  author  of  the  Dia- 
Oratoribub,^  "pajoUir  adstnctt  et  vctut  m- 

tbe  emperors  the  psnula  was  worn  in  the 
^  protection  agaioHi  the  rain  and  cold,'  but 
ere  forbidden  by  Alexander  Sevcrus  to 
in  the  city  *  At  one  lime,  however,  the 
ppears  to  have  been  commonly  worn  in 
instead  of  the  toga,  as  we  even  tind  men- 
ratora  wearing  it  when  pleadiog  causes;^ 
fashion  was  probably  of  short  duration. 

Ilia  was  usually  maile  of  wool,*  and  pnr- 
of  thai  kind  which  was  called  Gausapa 
BAPjt)  {ptcnula  gauxapina').  It  was  also 
made  of  leather  {painula  acortca*).  Sen- 
uf  "panulii  aut  scortta,'^  but  ho  ap- 
iy  to  use  this  expression  because  pKnuls; 
ally  made  of  wool^'* 

7i'l\  (fffltoi'/a).  the  same  with  the  C/ycy- 
aidij)  or  Pa'ony,  which  see. 
A'LIA.    {Vid.  Pagi.) 
Til.     iVid.Pxot.) 
'NICA.     {Vul.  PiLA.) 
were  fortified  places,  to  which  the  coun- 
e  might  retreat  in  '*-a»e  of  a  hostile  inroad, 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Serviua 
tliough  the  division  of  t  lie  country-people 

Sis  as  old  as  the  time  of  Numa."  Each  of 
try  tribes  was  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
i,  wliich  name  was  given  to  l!ie  coimlry 
tiie  fortified  village  as  vvU  as  to  Uie  vil- 
C  There  was  a  magistrate  at  il.e  head  of 
who  kept  a  re^'iuter  uf  the  namt's  and 
petty  of  all  jiersons  in  the  pagus,  raised 
and  summoned  the  f>eopIe,  when  neces- 
hwar.  Each  pagus  had  its  own  sacred  ntea, 
pnnual  festival  called  Paganaha}*  Tlie  j>a- 
iuhabitauts,  of  the  pagi,  lia-l  ihi'ir  regular 
b,  at  which  they  passed  resulutiaa^,  many  of 
ave  come  down  to  us.'*  The  divusioii  of 
itiy.people  into  pagi  continued  tu  the  latest 
fthe  Konian  Empire,  and  wu  find  freijuent 
I  of  the  magistrates  of  the  pagi  under  the 
if  magisth,  priefecti,  or  pra;positi  pagurum". 
lenD  pagam  is  olleii  used  in  oprKi.-^ition  to 
[aad  is  applied  to  all  who  were  not  soldiers. 
9Ugh  they  did  not  live  m  the  country  (miYt- 
l^dni^').  Hence  we  find  pagani  or  citizens 
|W  a  tena  of  reproach  to  soldiers  who  did 
brm  their  duty/'  in  the  same  way  as  JiUiua 
liLdressed  his  rebellious  soldiers  on  une  oc- 
■  Quirites.  The  Christian  writers  gave  the 
fpasani  to  those  persons  who  adliered  to 
pLoman  rel'gion,  because  the  latter  continued 
pcrally  bciievcd  by  the  eouniry-pcoplc  after 
(Dity  becune  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
tDts  of  the  towns. 

JONOMOS   (TaiJoi'd/iOf)  was  a  magistrate 

la,  who  had  the  general  superintendence  of 

lion  of  the  boys.     His  ollice  was  uuusid- 


iL.LcJ-l.  (c.  M,)— 3-  (JuT-.Y..  71>.)^4.  {Lam- 
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PAINTING 

cred  very  honourable,  and  he  was  ahvf^ 
from  the  noblest  citizens.  He  had  to  make  a  gett* 
eral  inspection  of  the  boys,  and  to  punish  very  se- 
verely all  those  who  had  been  negligent  or  idle; 
for  which  purpi)se  fnxnyvi^bpoi  were  at^signed  to  him 
by  Lycurgus  Tliose  who  were  refractory  he  might 
bring  before  the  epfaons.  The  more  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  boys 
belonged  to  magistrates  called  ^idiaiot.^    (Tii.  Bi 

DIAI  } 

PAIDOTRIBAI  (jTOiAjrptfiaO.  (Vii  Otmwah 
CM,  p.  483.) 

PAINTING  (Pw/ura;  Art  detintmtiU ;  Tfia^^, 
Tpai^tK^,  Zuypat^ia)  I.  The  art  of  imitating  the 
appearances  of  bo*he3  u(H)n  an  even  surfat;*,  bj| 
means  of  light  and  shado  of  colour,  was  an  art 
most  extensively  cultivated  by  the  ancients,  bul 
es[jecially  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was  cer 
tainly  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  technical  de- 
velopment. 

II.  Authontiea. — The  principal  original  sources  of 
information  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are 
Pausanias,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Quinlilian ;  the 
writings  also  of  Lucian,  ^lian,  Anstoile.  Alhenns 
us,  Plutarch,  the  elder  and  younger  Philostnitus, 
and  Cicero,  contain  many  hints  and  maxims  invrtl 
uable  to  the  historian  of  art.  The  best  modern 
works  on  the  subject  arc;  Juniu.%  "De  Piclum 
Veterum,"  and  the  "Catalogua  Artificum,*'  Kotcr., 
1694,  folio,  which  contain  almost  all  the  passages 
in  ancient  authors  relating  to  the  arts;  but  the 
Catalogue  is  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  work  ■ 
Sillig,  "  Caialogus  ^Vitificum."  Dresden.  1827.  8vo, 
an  indispensable  supplement  lo  the  Catalogue  of  Ju- 
nius; this  excellHiu  work,  written  equally  for  the 
sehojar  and  the  artist,  has  bten  trahslatetl  mto  Eng- 
lish under  the  title  of  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Artists 
of  Antiquity."  1837  (an  important  error,  however, 
in  this  translation  demands  notice  ;  the  term  enam- 
el is  throughout  erroneously  used  in  the  place  of 
encaustic) ;  Muller,  "  Handbuch  der  Archiiolngie  der 
Kunst,"  fJrcslau,  1835,  8vo,  3d  cd.,  a  most  useful 
work,  but  written  more  for  the  antiquary  than  the 
artist ;  Bdiiiger.  "  Ideen  zur  Arehaologie  der  Male- 
roi,"  Dresden,  1811,  8vo,  first  part,  from  Uie  earli- 
est limes  until  Pulygnotua  and  his  coniemporaries, 
inclusive;  Durand,  "  Histoire  do  la  Peinture  An- 
cienne,"  I.,omlon,  1725,  folio,  a  translation  of  book 
.XXXV.  of  Pliny,  with  copious  notes ;  Carlo  Dati, 
"  Vitc  dei  Pittori  Antichi,"  Tlorence,  1567,  4to,  iha 
lives  of  Zcuxis,  Parrhasius,  Apclles,  and  Protogo- 
nes  ;  'ITiiersch,  "  Ueber  die  epochen  der  bildenden 
Kunst  unter  den  Gricchen,"  Munich.  1839,  8vo., 
2d  ed. ;  Kaoul  Rochette,  "  Recherches  sur  Pem- 
ploi  de  la  Peinture,"  &c.,  Paris,  183G,  4[o. ;  and  the 
hfciures  of  Puseli  upon  ancient  painting,  and  ol 
Flaxman  upon  sculpture.  Other  works  have  been 
written  upon  general  and  particular  subjects  bear- 
ing more  or  less  upon  painting,  such  as  those  of 
Heyne,  Meyer,  Hirt,  Hermann,  Kugler,  Volkel,  Ja- 
cobs, Creuxer,  Grund,  Caylus,  Lrvesque,  Millin, 
D'Hancarvillp,  Quatremerc  de  Quincy,  Inghirami, 
Viseunti,  Millingen,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mrntlon  here.  Of  the  celebrated  work  of  Winckcl- 
mann,  "  Geschichle  der  Kunst  des  Alterthuma," 
only  a  very  small  portion  is  devoted  to  painting. 

III.  Painhng  in  ita  earliest  ttate. — 'Hie  legend* 
relating  to  the  origin  of  painting  in  Greece,  though 
they  may  have  no  real  historical  value,  are  at  leasl 
interesting  to  the  lovers  of  art.  One  legend,  which 
is  record*^  by  Pliny,"  and  is  adverted  to  by  Athen- 
agoraa,'  relates  the  origin  of  the  delincatmn  of  a 


I.  (Xen,  Rnp.  Lao,  ii.,9.— W.  ib..  iii.,  10.  —  M.  ib..  it.,  0^ 
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ahftdow  or  shade  inua,  amaypa^^),  which  m  the  es- 
acnlial  principle  ol  dfaign.  U\e  basis  of  ihfi  imit«v 
live  and  plaalic  aria.  TUf  legend  nins  as  followB  ; 
The  daughter  of  a  cerioin  Dibulades,  a  [wllcr  of 
Siryon,  ai  CorUith.  suuck  with  the  shadow  of  her 
lover,  who  was  about  to  leave  her,  cast  by  her 
tamp  upon  the  wall,  drew  its  outline  (Hmt/ram  tx  fa- 
cxt  Unets  circunucrtpftt)  with  such  force  and  fidelity, 
ihat  her  fother  eut  away  the  plaster  wilhin  the  out- 
line, and  look  an  iiiiprebsioii  from  the  wall  in  clay, 
which  he  baked  with  the  rest  of  hia  potteo*  This 
singular  production,  aeeurding  to  tradition,  was  still 
presented  in  Corinth  until  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Mummius.  Tlicra  seem  to  be,  however, 
other  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having  inTciitcd 
skiaffniphy  (oKtaypapia).  Aihena^oras*  mentiuits 
Saurius  of  Samos.  who  traced  his  horse's  shadow 
in  the  sua  with  iho  point  of  his  spear,  and  Crato 
of  Sicyou,  whom  he  styles  the  inventor  of  drawing 
or  outline  (>/»o^i«i?),  for  he  was  the  first  to  practise 
the  art  upou  tablets  with  prepared  grounds  (iv  rt- 
vaKi  ArXfi'<w/*^v9).  Pliny*  mentions,  upon  tlie  tes- 
iimony  of  Aristotle,  that  Euchir  {iLvxctp),  a.  relation 
of  Dat'dalus,  invented  painting  in  Greece,  Although 
Pliny'a  account*  of  the  tirigin  and  progress  of  paint- 
ing in  Greece  is  somewhat  circumstantial,  bis  in- 
formation can  still  not  be  con:>idercd  as  authentic 
matter  of  history;  and  the  existence  of  aeveral  of 
ihe  most  ancient  artists,  menlioned  by  Pliny  and 
luany  Urcok  writers,  is  very  questionable.  Bpsidi's 
ihoac  already  spoken  of,  we  find  mention  of  Phil(>- 
cles  of  Egypt ;  Cleanthes,  Ardices,  and  Cli.'0]iban- 
lus  of  Cormth  ;  Telephanes  of  Sicyon,  Eugrainmus, 
and  others.  (Up<in  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
names,  bl'c  Qbttigcr,  Ideen  sur  Archdolofpet  p.  138, 
and  Thiersch,   Bpttch.,  ic,  note  22  ) 

Sculpture  IS  generally  supposed  to  be  a  more  an- 
cient art  than  painting ;  but  lliis  arises  from  an  im- 
p?rfecicompreheii8ionof  the  nature  of  the  two  aria, 
whicti  are  one  in  origin,  cud,  and  principle,  and  dif- 
fer only  in  their  devclopmrni  Di'sign  is  the  basis 
of  both;  colour  is  casential  to  neitliLr,  nor  can  it  he 
gaid  to  belorijf  more  particularly  to  the  latter  (ypo*- 
itdi)  Uian  to  the  former  {irT.aariKfi).  Coloured  work* 
in  plastic,  m  imitation  of  nature,  were  in  ancient 
limes  as  comnion,  and  probably  more  ao,  than  col- 
ourt-d  designs;  the  majority  of  the  iUuatrationa 
upon  the  vases  are  colourless,  llic  staining  of  the 
human  body,  or  the  colouring  of  images,  is  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  origin  of  painting;  but  simple 
eohuntig  and  v^intinj;,  siriclly  speakuig,  arc  (luite 
distinct ;  the  (iislinction  between  "to  colour. ".^pu- 
^civ,  colarem  induccre,  and  "to  paint,"  (uypa^eiv, 
jfineere,  ddineare.*  The  colouring  of  the  early  wood- 
en images,  the  ancient  fciai-o  or  the  ipftat,  the  ttotI- 
XuiSia  and  the  datdaia,  must  have  certainly  prece- 
ded any  important  essays  in  painting,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  tonus  upon  an  even  surface  by  means 
of  colour  and  light  and  shade  couibmed.  But  tliis 
is  no  stage  in  the  art  of  painting,  and  these  figures 
were  most  pnthably  coloured  by  the  artists  who 
made  them,  by  the  old  TrXaffrui  or  ifutoy?i0^at  them- 
selves  ;  the  existence,  however,  of  the  art  of  design 
IB  esiahUshed  by  the  existence  of  the  plastic  art. 
El  is  perhaps  to  this  species  of  painting  that  Pliny 
alludes  when  he  says,'  '*  Flastiz  lavda/ivtmni  Jucrc 
DAmopkilus  tt  Uorgattt*  xidcmqiix  pictorcs*^' 

We  will  now,  as  bnedy  as  possible,  consider  the 
gradual  development  of  painting,  and  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  its  progressive  step*,  preserved  in 
ancient  wnlers.  The  simplest  form  of  design  or 
drawiug  (j^jo^wy)  is  the  outline  of  a  shadow,  with- 
out any  intermediate  markings,  or  the  shape  of  a 
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I  shadow  itself  fa  rHhoH(tte),  in  black, 
colour  {umi-ra  notmnia  hntts  nrenrndittk 
of  drawmg  was  termed  OKiaypa^a. 
pie  figure  or  shade,  ania  {aKia^f>aiifta\  «1iei 
our,  was  also  essentially  a  monochrom  (pm 
fov)  The  next  step  was  the  outline,  the  • 
linearis,"  the  monogram  {jtovoypofifim') ;  ihii 
to  have  been  invented  by  PhdiM-les  of  E 
Cleanlhes  of  Corinlh,  but  first  practised  by 
of  Corinth  and  Telephanes  of  Sicjfon  ;  tf  ' 
complete  outline  with  tlie  inner  markings. sti 
out  colour,  such  as  we  hud  upon  the  aneieni 
or  such  as  Iheeelfbriiled  designs  of  Fliixmaw 
are  p^Tfect  monograms.  These  outlines  wcj 
probKihly  originnlly  practised  upon 
\h  TiivaKi  AcXevKuaivi^),  for  Pliny  r- 

were  first  colourea  by  Cleophautu-  ■..  • 

used  "  testa  tiita."  by  which  we  should  pirlia 
derstand  that  he  was  Iho  first  to  draw  tliem  * 
coloured  or  red  ground,  such  as  that  of  the  w 

'Hie  next  step  is  the  more  perfect  fomi 
monochrom,  alluded  to  above;  in  this,  fifl 
i>h;tile  were  introduced,  and  in  ils  inostpertef 
it  was,  in  everything  that  is  essential,  I  f 
picture.  "  These  *'  monochromata"  were  pr* 
in  all  times,  and  by  the  greatest  mii^trr^  1 
speaking  of  Zeuxis,'  says,  "pmnt  etnumth 
n  alttn  j"  rx  aibo^  that  is,  in  gray  and  gray,  isoi 
the  chmritniTt  of  the  Italians.  Tliey  aredci 
by  tjuinlilian,"  "ywi  ttnf^ults  pimcruni  caianlm 
tamen  cnunintwra,  alia  rcductiora  fecrmitL" 
were  painted  also  red  m  red.  Pliny*  icUiu 
the  old  masters  painted  them  in  vernnlkm, 
nahfiri  Teteres,qua  etiamvHne  vt'CaiU  chomattt 
bant,''  and  also  in  red  lejid,  but  thai  aflerwii 
Tuhrrca  or  red  ochre  w.vs  substituted  for  the 
ours,  being  uf  a  more  delicate  and  more  q(r 
tint. 

llygiemun.  Dinias,  and  Charmadas  01 
Lioned  by  Phny'  as  having  been  famoot  i 
monoohronnists ;  their  age  is  not  known,  ta 
must  probably  practised  the  simpler  form,  e 
we  fintl  ufMin  tin;  most  ancient  vases.  Four 
clir*i!ua  in  tlio  latter  style,  red  in  red,  were  i 
ertd  )u  Hercidiiueum.'  They  arc  paintini 
late  dale,  and  are  of  considerable  merit  in  e' 
sped,  but  the  colours  have  been  nearly  d« 
by  tht-  heat,  and  the  pictures  arc  in  some  pU 
faced  ;  they  arc  painted  upon  marble.  The 
prohahlv  all  executed  by  the  same  artist.  Ale 
of  Athens.  AAKSA\-iPOI  AOHNAIOS 
<tE\  IS  an  inscription  upon  one  of  ihcm.' 
represents  five  females,  with  their  names  at 
two  of  whom  are  playing  at  the  ancient  gan 
llie  iiUi  iuarpnya^^tefioi).  These  tatitets  are 
collection  of  ancient  paintings  of  the  Musi 
bonico  at  Naples,  Nos.  408,  409.  410,  411. 

'i'he  [iex.t  and  last  es!>eutiul  step  towards  ' 
development  or  establishment  of  the  art  of  fi 
((uypai^ia}  was  the  proper  application  of  loi 
ours  in  accordance  with  nature.  This  is,  ho 
quite  a  distinct  process  from  the  simple  appi 
of  a  variety  of  colours  before  light  and  shad 
properly  understood,  although  each  subjet 
have  Itad  its  own  ahsnhite  cojuur.  Tlie  loca 
of  an  <^hJeet  ia  the  colour  or  appearance  it  ai 
in  a  particular  hght  or  position,  which  coh 
pends  upon,  and  changes  with,  the  light  a 
surrounding  objects  ;  tliis  was  not  ihoroQgl 
dersiood  until  a  very  late  period,  but  there 
occasiuu  to  8|»eakof  this  liereaQer.  Proh«l 
marus  of  Athens,  and  rertainly  Cimon  of  C 
belonged  to  the  class  of  ancient  tetrachmtn 
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(ts.  for  painting  in  a  variety  of  colours. 
It  a  <1ue,  or,  lU  least,  a  parliiil  obbervance  of 
of  lij;ht  and  shade,  la  airaply  polychroiny  ; 
licturc  of  this  latter  description  is  a  much 
limple  effort  than  the  rudest  forms  of  the 
sliroin  in  chiaroscuro.  Tliere  are  a  few  exam- 
f  ihia  kind  of  polychrom  upon  themoat  ancient 
Jn  the  works  of  Eumarus  of  Athens,  how- 
tore  must  have  been  some  attention  to  hglit 
tcle,  and  in  those  of  Cimon  of  CItonee  still 
The  names  of  Eumanis  and  Cimon  are 
ly  conncrled  with  each  other,  but  Eninarus 
lave  preceded  Cimun  some  time.  He  was 
tt,  according  to  Pliny, ^  who  distinguished 
from  the  female  in  painting :  "  9111  primus 
I  marcm  fcminamque  dtscrcrcrit, .  .  .JiffUTiu 
mtntUrt  auaum."  The  mo8t  obvious  (h^tinction 
here  suggests  itself  can  be  scarcely  alhided 
•liny,  or  Eimiartia  must  h*-long  lo  a  very  early 
for  we  find  that  distinction  very  decidedly 
Kfc  on  eren  the  most  ancient  vases,  whenever 
Sgurc  ifi  naked.  That  Eumarus  dared  or  ven- 
Jj  to  imitate  all  figures,  may  imply  that  he  made 
""  distinction  botwctn  the  male  and  the  female, 
also  lo  each  wx  a  rharacteristic  style  of  de- 
id  even  in  the  compositions,  draperies,  atd- 
3nd  complexions  of  his  figures,  clearly  illus- 
the  dispositions  And  attributes  of  each,  ex- 
If  a  robust  am)  vigorous  fonn  in  the  males, 
ing  the  females  slighter  and  more  delieale. 
qaalilies  are  all  perfectly  compcitible  with  the 
fpct  state  of  the  art  of  even  so  early  a  peridd, 
fy  may  also  he  very  evident,  notwithstanding 
iDged  composition,  defective  design,  crude 
and  a  hard  and  tasteless  execution. 
Patnting  in  Aifia  Hmor  and  in  Magna  Gra- 
\B  Singular  that  the  poems  of  Homer  do  not 
any  mention  of  painting  as  an  imitative  an. 
>re  mention  of  any  artist  eirntlar  to  Dwda- 
llef>hffstus,  or  Vulcan,  who  uiiglii  represent 
of  painters.  This  is  the  nmre  remark- 
ince  Homer  speaks  of  rich  and  elaborate  pm- 
as  something  not  uncommon  ;  it  is  sufli- 
mention  the  splendid  diplax  of  Helf-n,'  in 
were  worked  many  baiilus  of  the  Greeks  and 
jans  fiiiiL'ht  on  her  account.    This  embroidery 

gial  painting  in  principle,  and  is  a  species  of 
ig  in  practice;  and  it  was  considered  &uch  by 
omana,  who  termed  it  "  pictura  Ustiiis,"* 
Ttili  ftroiptip,  matrniJUtJ  opchf/u$  pirio  ;"*  that  is, 
jled  with  the  neeille,  embroidered,  aru  picto 
]gtb^  aeu;'  picitis  aat*).  The  various  allu&ions 
>  lo  other  arts,  similar  in  nature  lo  painting,  are 
Icicnl  10  prove  that  painting  must  have  existed 
wrue  dt.';;r(te  in  Humerus  time,  although  the  only 
id  of  paintmg  he  notices  is  the  "  red-cheeked" 
1  "  purple-cheeked  ships"  (I'lyer  /itXTo-Kup^ot  ;' 
%  ^(JitKKonnpgfjvi*),  and  an  ivory  ornament  for 
i  face's  of  horses,  which  a  M^'onian  or  Carian 
Sian  colours  with  purple.*  The  description  of  the 
illd  of  Aohiltcs,  worked  by  Vule^in  in  various 
mred  metals,  satisfactonly  eslalfltshes  the  fact 
»e  plaatic  art  must  have  attaititd  a  consif er- 
pgree  of  development  in  the  time  uf  Homer, 
lerefore  determinea  also  the  existence  of  the 
design  (am  delmeaTtdi ;  y/^a^txr;). 
iting  seems  lo  have  made  ccmsiderable  prrvg- 
Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy 
:e.  for  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia  (U  C*.  716), 
lo  have  purchased  at  a  high  price  a  painting 
"Balarchus.  wtiich  represented  a  battle  of  the 
gneles  **    This  tradition,  however,  is  rejected  by 
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Miiller.i  for  the  inaufficient  reason  that  Plinr.  In  the 
second  passage  quoted,  uses  the  expression  "  Ma^- 
Tutum  tntti  or  excitttf^  instead  of  *'  Magnctum  pra- 
lium,"  as  in  the  first ;  since  the  only  known  de- 
struction of  Magnesia  took  place,  according  to  Ar- 
chilochus,  ihroogh  ihc  Trercs,  under  Ardys.  the 
successor  of  CJyges,  after  Olym.  26  {B.C.  677), 
about  40  years  afler  the  death  o(  Candaules.  This 
date  is,  however,  doubtful ;  hut,  supposing  the  con- 
trary, the  expression  "  t«  ^ua  era/  Mat^nelum  pra- 
hum"  is  sufficiently  clear  and  decisive,  independcnl- 
ly  of  it."  It  would  appear,  from  the  expression  uf 
Pliny,*  that  Candaules  paid  the  painter  as  much 
gold  coin  as  would  cover  the  picture.  This  paint- 
ing of  Bularchus  is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  evidence 
of  the  early  cultivation  of  painting  in  j\mj  ;  there 
IS  a  remarkable  passage  in  Kzekiel,  who  prophesied 
about  fiOO  B.C.,  relating  to  pictures  of  the  Assyri- 
an.s  :•  "  Men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images 
of  the  Chaldeans  portrayei  teith  vfrmthnn,  girded 
vrith  girdles  upon  their  loinSt  exceeding  in  dyed  at- 
ttre  upon  iheir  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  uf  Chaldca,  the 
land  cif  Iheir  nativity." 

The  old  Ionic  nr  Asialic  painting,  the  "  ^ mm  pie- 
turfs  Asiatirum,''  as  Pliny'  terms  it,  moat  probably 
nourished  at  the  same  time  with  the  Ionic  architec- 
ture, and  continued  as  an  independent  school  until 
the  sixth  century  13  C.  when  the  loninns  lost  their 
tibcrty,  and  with  their  liberty  their  art.  HertMlolue* 
mentions  that,  when  Harpagiis  besieged  the  town  of 
Phoctes  (B.C.  5-14),  the  inhahilanls  collected  all 
their  valuables,  their  statues  and  voiivc  oflerings 
from  the  tumples,  hiiviiig  only  their /wtn^ft^*,  and 
such  works  in  metal  nr  of  stone  as  could  ntit  easily 
he  removed,  nnd  fled  with  them  #  the  island  of 
Chios  ;  from  w  hich  we  may  conclude  that  {mintings 
were  rini  only  valued  by  the  Pho<!n.*ans.  but  alfio 
coniiimn  aniiMig  them.  Herodotus*'  alwi  itifomts  us 
that  Mjindrocies  of  Samos,  who  con.slnicted  for  Da- 
rius Hystaspis  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Dus- 
poma  (0  C.  .^08),  had  a  picture  painted  represent- 
ing tl'c  passage  of  Darius's  army,  and  the  king  seat- 
ed on  a  throne,  reviewing  the  troofts  as  they  passed, 
which  he  dedicated  in  the  Temple  uf  Hera  at 
Samos. 

After  the  conqnest  of  Ionia,  Samos  became  the 
seal  of  the  arts.'  The  Herreum  at  Samos.  m  which 
the  pirltire  of  Mandrorles  was  placed,  was  a  gener- 
uf  depository  for  works  of  art,  and  in  the  lime  of 
Strnho  appears  to  hare  been  particularly  rich  in 
paintings,  for  he  terms  it  a  "  picture  gallery"  (inv- 
atnfi^KTi*)-  C^onsecratetl  or  votive  pictures  on  pan- 
da or  tablets  {irivascc  uvaxtiftivot  or  ypa^al  avaicei- 
fiivm)  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
avQdf}(iaTa  or  votive  offerings  in  the  icmplca  of 
Greece,  moat  of  which,  in  a  later  period,  had  a  dis- 
linct  building  or  gnllrry  (oI«c7/ui]  attached  to  them, 
disposed  for  the  reccpLion  of  pictures  and  works  of 
this  class," 

Aflcr  the  decline  \yt  the  Ionian  art,  it  flourished 
among  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  e:([M»ciaI- 
ly  in  Crotmia,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum,  Aristotle'* 
s;>eaks  of  a  magnificent  cloth  or  pallium  (l/iuncn')of 
.Mcisthenes of  Syharis,  whiil)  measured  15  cubits, 
was  of  ihe  richest  purple,  and  in  it  were  worked 
(ho  representations  of  cities,  "f  gods,  and  of  men. 
It  came  afterward  into  the  possession  of  the  tyrant 
Diunysius  the  elder,  who  sold  it  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians fur  120  talents.  This  is  Bufficient  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  painting  among  the  Italiuts.  and 
even  of  painting  of  a  high  degree. 
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Plmj  would  indace  us  to  beliere  tbat  palntiog 
wwi  established  throughout  luly  as  early  as  the 
lime  of  Tarqtimius  P^scua.*  He  nienttons  BOtne 
moat  ancient  painting  at  Cvre:  and  a  naked  group 
of  Helen  and  Atalanta,  of  bcautiiul  fornw,  painted 
upon  the  wall  of  a  temple  at  Lanuvium,  and  some 
paiutinua  by  the  saine  iirtist  in  the  Templd  of  Juno 
at  Artlea,  accompanio4l  with  an  mscripiion  in  an- 
cient Latin  cbaraclers.  rvcording  the  name  of  the 
artist  and  the  gratitude  of  Ardea.* 

V.  faimtHg  tn  Greece-— Cimon  of  Cleonie  is  the 
first  important  character  we  meet  with  in  the  hiato- 
ry  of  painting  in  Greece.  His  exact  period  ia  very 
uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Solon,  and  lived  at  least  a  century  before  Polygno- 
los.  It  u  not  at  all  necessary,  as  Pliny  supposes, 
that  he  must  have  preceded  Bularchua,  which  wonld 
place  him  two  cenlunes  earlier,  as  he  may  have 
easily  acquired  the  art  in  one  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
for  in  the  time  of  Solon  there  was  a  very  extensive 
inlcrcoiirse  between  Greect;  and  the  Asiatic  colo- 
nies. The  superior  quality  of  the  works  of  Ciuion, 
to  which  Pliny  and  ^Itan  bear  suflicient  testimony, 
la  a  ttronf;  reason  for  assigning  him  a  later  date  ; 
but  his  having  l>ecn  contemporary  with  Dionysius 
of  Colophon,  wh<t  copied  the  works  of  Polygnotus, 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  This  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Ciraon  in 
connexion  with  that  of  Uiunysius  m  Simonides;* 
but,  as  Mtiller*  has  observed.  UUuv  ought  to  be 
there  most  probably  substituted  for  Kiftuv. 

Cimon  improved  upon  the  inveniinnsof  Kumarus; 
he  was  the  first  who  made  foreshorte Dings  (catagra- 

fiha),  and  drew  the  figure  in  a  variety  of  attitudes ; 
le  first  made  muscular  articulations,  indicated  the 
veins,  and  ga^  natural  folds  to  drapery.*  The 
term  "  catagrapha,"  which  Pliny  uses,  evidently 
signifies  any  oblique  view  of  the  figure  or  counte- 
nance whatever,  whether  in  profile  or  otherwise ; 
in  technical  language, /orMAor/rmn^*. 

We  learn  from  -'Elian*  that  Cimon  was  much  bet- 
ter paid  for  hts  works  t)>an  any  of  his  predecessors. 
This  atone  implies  a  great  superiority  in  his  works 
and  a  vast  iinprovunit'iit  in  art.  He  appears  to  have 
emancipated  pamting  from  its  archaic  rigidity ;  and 
his  works  probably  occupied  a  middle  phicn  between 
the  productions  of  (he  earlier  school  and  those  of 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos. 

At  the  time  of  Pnlygnnlua  (B.C.  460),  pnrtly  on 
account  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Greek  chyactcr  subaequent  to  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  bis  own  great  works 
in  Athena  and  at  Delphi,  painting  aitrnclcd  the  at- 
tention of  all  Greece;  but,  previous  to  this  time, 
the  only  cities  that  had  paid  any  considerable  allen- 
tion  to  it  were  ^Egir.a,  Sicjun,  Corinth,  and  Athena. 
Sicyon  and  Corinth  had  long  been  famous  fur  their 
paintings  upon  vases  and  upon  anicles  of  furniture ; 
the  school  of  Athens  was  of  much  later  date  than 
the  others,  and  had  attained  no  celebrity  whatever, 
until  the  arrival  o(  Polygnutus  from  TImsua  raised 
It  to  that  preeminence  wluch,  through  various  cjr- 
cuiustancci,  it  continued  to  maintain  lor  more  than 
two  centuries,  although  very  few  of  the  great  paint- 
ers of  Greece  were  natives  of  Athena. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto,  as  far  as  our  space 
would  admit  of,  to  iriice  the  progressive  steps  of 
Grecian  painting  from  it^  inf;3[icy  until  it  attained 
that  degree  uf  deveUipmetit  reijuisite  (o  entitle  it  to 
the  name  of  an  indp[i«iident  art ,  but,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  considenition  uf  itie  painLiiig  of  the 
Greeks  in  its  complete  development,  it  will  be  well 
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to  examine  both  ibcir  technie  sjntems  and ' 
cbanical  means. 

VI.   Technte.—  VeJticUs,  Mmi^h^xU,  4«e  (^ 

i)iat,6cvM    The  Greeks  p.-  \ 

and  in  water-colours,  to  u  i 
consistency,  according  to  tt».  ,...i.^-j.^.  -.^•iu 
they  painted,  with  gum  (^mmi),  glue  [j^i'mtn 
and  the  white  of  egg  (ofi  aitumen) ;  gum  and 
were  the  most  conimon.  It  does  nut  appear 
they  ever  painted  in  oil :  the  only  mention  uf  odj 
ancient  writers  in  connexion  with  painting  » 
small  quantity  which  entered  into  the  comf 
of  encaustic  varnish,  to  temper  it.'  T' ■ 
upon  wood,  clay,  plaster,  stone,  parchin 
vass  ;  the  last  was,  according  to  one  i- 
used  till  the  tune  of  Nero ;  and  though 
ment  appears  to  be  doubtful  (■*  dcpUtam  tn  i 
panore  imAginem  ra"*),  Ike  uae  of  oan^ 
have  been  of  laie  introduction,  as  there  is; 
tion  of  It  having  been  employed  by  the  Gr« 
ers  of  the  best  periods.  They  genenllj' 
upon  panels  or  tablets  {-ivaM^.  -xivuKUi^U 
bdla),  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  upon  walla  ;^ 
easel  similar  to  what  is  now  used  was 
among  the  ancients,  who  call«l  it  unptloc^ 
<Iaf.*  Even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  when 
ing  was  common,  those  only  who  painted 
tures  (tahtila)  were  hold  in  esteem  ;  "  red 
na  arlijicum  est  nixt  eorum  ^u\  tahuitu 
that  is,  those  who  painted  luslury  or 
panels,  in  what  is  termed  the  historic  or] 
the  megiitof.'i;iphta  of  Vitruvius,'  and  the 
qi'a  of  Plutarch  •  Tll"^"  panels,  when  fin» 
fixed  into  frames  of  various  descriptions 
rials,'  and  eiK'ased  in  walls.**  The  or 
panel  painting  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii  is 
iy  an  imitation  of  this  luure  ancient  and  more 
system  of  decorating  walla.  The  wood  of 
these  panels  or  tablets  were  generally 
called  larch  ( chtes  Uru,  Unx  JemtntL,  *1 
and  ihey  were  rounded  or  prepared  for 
with  chalk  or  wit.te  plaster;  this  prepared 
was  termcAl  A^ximq,  which  term  v^asapi 
tu  the  tablet  ii-  If  when  thus  prepared'"  (br 

The  style  or  cesirum  used  in  drawing  afi'l 
spreading  the  wax  colours,  pointed  at  one  eodi 
broad  and  fiat  at  the  other,  was  lernu- ' 
tlin  Greeks  and  oestrum  by  the  Roin 
generally  made  of  metal.     There  is  a  p_, 
of  an  instrument  of  this  description  in  nne  oi  lid 
paintings  of  Herculaneuro.**    The  hatr-pcneil 
ctUusy  pcnicillum)  was  termed  iJiro^pafuV, 
rently,  also.  ftaMiov  {xpt^etv  diu  tov  fKiJS6itm\ 
Lctruune,  Encaustic,  Jottrn.tlai  Sao.,  Sept,i 
(he  meaning  of  ^a6^iov). 

The  aiKMunta  used  also  a  palette  very 
that  used  by  the  moderns,  although  it  h\ 
there  IS  no  absohite  mention  of  the  palclle 
ancient  auiliar.     The  fact,  however,  is  tnC 
Qttet^ted  by  the  fi^rure  uf  Pamting  discover 
socalh^d  Pantheim  at  Pompeii,  which  holds 
cLie  and  brushes  in  her  left  hand.**     In  tbo, 
work  (plate  US),  a  female  who  is  painting  is 
sented  holding  something  in  her  left  baud  whklil 
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Era  to  be  a  palotlc,  but  it  is  not  well  defined  eren 
in  ti.c  originaL  (Museum  ol'  Naples,  Nu.  38^,  **La 
fenune  Peintre,"  PompiM.  In  the  Antichila  d'Erco- 
lai»o.  it  is  given  as  a  leinale  copying  a  Hermes,  vol. 
Vii.,  pi-  L.)  In  the  grutescjue  drawing  of  a  portrait- 
pttintar  at  work,  co|iieil  by  Mazoift'  from  a  picture 
!■  the  Cqsb  Carolina  nt  Pompeii,  a  small  table  serves 
•s  A  palelte,  and  stands  close  to  his  rifiht  hand  ;  il 
Bppcars  to  have  seventeen  ditTerent  inits  upon  it. 
Il  is  inoiit  probable  that  lite  "  tabella"  of  Pliny  and 
■he  niMdmov  of  Pollux  (or  even  the  ri'f/ov')  signi- 
Bnl  also  palette  as  well  as  tablet. 

The  ancient  authors  have  let)  u»  less  information 
eonf^mtng  the  medta  or  vehicles  (^up^axa>  used  by 

iter*  of  antiquity  than  on  any  olhnr  matter 

•  d  with  ancient  painting,     (ium  and  glue, 
etnnrni.  Elutinum,  filoliniim  taurinum.were 

.  in  common  use.'     Pliny*  speaks  of  a  sar- 
.  .  I /'cm/a  SarcocoUa,  Linuwus)  as  a  gum  must 

rul  to  painters.    The  Greeks  received  it  from 

*      Ita  substance  baa  been  analyzed  by  M. 

>-h,  a  resin  of  Uie  Pistatia  LentiMcua^  now 
t  d  by  painters,  js  also  mentioned  by  Greek 
nan  writers ;'  the  best  was  produced  in  the 
■I  Chios.     It  was  termed  fajriit/  axivii/f  and 
'txij,   also   dxav^ti^  ftaaTixif,   resina   icnhscfna^ 
Tifhe.     There  were  various  kinds ;  Pliny  men- 
is  a  kind  from  Ponlus  which  resembled  biLumen. 
lu  resin  was  not  improbably  mixed  with  the  Punic 
preparefl   for  painting   in  encau.tltc ;   for  the 
^bate  Kequeno,  who  made  many  exfienmenis  in 
*-n.-..ii^)i.-  \Sax;gt  »ul  rtxtatiilxmciUo  delV  anffca  arte 
■•  e  Homani  putoh,  Parma,   1787),  asserts 
tiiial^mates  well  with  wax;  the  same  wri> 
i^o  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  encaustic 
used  also  amber  (succinum)  and  frankin- 
olibanum  {Thus  niaaaLlum)  in  the  prepara- 
;i»'ir  eitlijura.     Pliny,'  speaking  of  vcrdiiiristT 
that  It  was  sninplimes  mixed  with  frtinkm- 
He  also  mentions'  other  resins  ami  sub- 
-  which  are  usfHil  to  painters,  and'*  particw- 
L*f[y  turpentine  ( tcrfbiaihina ).  of  which,  as  now, 
^ler<*^  wer**  formerly  various  kmds.'^ 

T  1  of  prcparini?  wax,  or  Punic  wax  f«- 

I  It  was  termed,  is  preserved  in  Pliny" 

,,,,U-i."    Il  was  the  ordinary  yellow  wax, 

ifieij  and  bleached  liy  tieing  Unlrd  three  distinct 

les  in  se«-waler,  with  a  small  fjiianlity  of  nitre, 

'applying  fresh  water  each  t:ni«.     When  taken  out 

«f  ih#»  water  the  third  time,  it  was  covered  with  a 

h  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dr>*.    Wax  thus 

was  nnxed  with  all  species  of  colours,  and 

I  for  painting ;  but  it  wag  applied,  also,  to 

(ler  uses,  as  iKiIishin^  statues,  walls,  Ac. 

}  >peaks  of  two  kinds  of  bitumen  r^r  asphaltum 

'  i/M^akroc),  the  ordinary,  and  awhile  Bahylomanbi- 

{•llioen  **     ll  was  used  as  a  varnish  for  hmn'/x  slat- 

'  m.      For  an  account  of  the  colours  used  by  the 

iBCient  pauiicrfl,  see  the  article  CoLnsKs. 

^  "    Mrthods  of  Paintirtfr. — There  were  two  die- 

i-ises  of  paintmg  practised  by  the  ancients. 

r  colours  and  in  wax.  both  of  which  were 

i  in  various  ways.     Of  the  funner.the  prin- 

.  re  fresco,  al  fresco ;  and  the  various  kinds 

^^(li&Leniper  (a  temp<;ra),  with  glue,  willi  the  while 

BTcb.  or  with  gums  (a  giinzzo);  and  with  wax  or 

P^tnns  wben  these  were  rendered  by  any  means  ve- 

fadet  that  could  be  worked  with  water.    Wax  be- 
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cotnes  a  water-colour  medium  when  boQed  wim 
sarcocolla  or  mastich,  according  to  the  Abate  Ke- 
t]ucno,  who  mixed  five  ounces  of  mnsticli  wiih  two 
of  wax,  which,  when  boiled^  he  cooU'd  m  a  basin  of 
water  ;  turpentine  becomes  such  when  well  mixed 
with  the  white  of  egg  and  waier.  The  yoUc  of  ega. 
when  mixed  with  vinegar,  also  makes  a  good  work- 
ing vehicle  for  this  species  of  {fainting,  but  it  doea 
not  require  water.  Of  the  latter  mwie,  or  painting 
in  wax,  the  principal  was  through  fire  (Ata  na'/>of), 
tcniied  encaustic  {tyiiavanx^,  encauniica).  The 
paiiitmg  in  wax,  xfipoypa^ia^  or  ship  painting  [incc- 
ramenta  nartutu^).  was  distinct  from  (fncauslic' (Af|h 
poypa^i^  ^uTfTt  Toi«?.To,  which  is  distinct  from  rf- 
Kovr^  .  .  .  .  U-  i)'Kav[iaijt  ypat^Ofuvai  6iii  iru^f*). 

Fresco  waa  probably  little  employed  by  the  an- 
cients for  works  of  imitative  art,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  ordinary'  method  of  gi.npty  colouring 
walls,  C3|»ecially  among  the  Romans.  The  walls 
were  divided  into  compartments  or  panels,  which 
were  tenned  abaci,  u^kcc;  tbe  composition  of  the 
stucco,  and  the  method  of  preparing  tbe  walls  for 
painting,  is  deticril>ed  by  Viiruvius.*  They  first  cov- 
ered the  wall  Willi  a  layer  of  ordinary  plaster,  over 
which,  when  dry,  were  successively  added  three 
other  layers  of  a  finer  quality,  mixed  with  sand  ; 
above  these  were  placed  still  three  layers  of  a  com- 
poHition  of  chalk  and  marble  dust,  the  upper  one  tte- 
ing  laid  on  heforo  the  under  one  was  quite  dry,  and 
each  succeeding  coat  being  of  a  finer  quality  than 
the  precciliiig,  By  this  process  the  riilTerenl  layers 
were  so  bound  togcLlier,  ih:it  the  whole  mass  form- 
ed one  solid  and  beautiful  slab,  resembhng  marble, 
and  was  capable  of  being  detached  from  the  wall, 
and  transported  in  a  wooden  frame  toany  di&itancD.' 
Viiruvius  remarks  that  the  composition  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  walls  waa  so  excellent,  that  jjersons 
were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  away  alaba  fr(»m  them 
and  converting  ihein  into  tables,  which  had  a  very 
beautiful  api>earance.  This  coli>i]ring  al  fresco,  in 
which  the  colours  were  mixed  buuply  iu  water,  as 
the  term  implie«,  was  applied  when  the  composi- 
tion was  still  wet  {udo  iectono),  and  on  that  account 
was  limited  In  certain  colours,  for  no  colours  except 
earths  can  be  etnptoyed  in  this  way,  that  have  nut 
already  stooti  tht  test  of  fire.  Pliny'  mentions  those 
colours  which  could  not  be  so  employed :  purpuris- 
sum.  liidicum,  ea.'ruleum,  Melinum,  auripigmcntum, 
Appianum,  and  ccrussa;  instead  of  Melinum  they 
used  para'toniuin,  a  white  from  £^gypt,  which  was 
by  the  Ilomans  considered  the  best  of  whiles.   ( Cirf. 

CoLOKES.) 

The  care  and  skill  reqnired  to  execute  a  work  in 
fresco,  and  the  lediuus  and  expensive  process  of 
preparing  the  walls,  must  have  efloctnally  excluded 
it  from  ordinary  places.  The  majority  of  the  walls 
in  Pomppii  are  in  common  distemper ;  but  those  of 
tUe  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii,  but  in  Romo 
and  cliiievvliere,  especially  those  which  constitute 
the  ground  of  pictures,  arc  in  fresco.  All  the  pic- 
tures, however,  are  apparently  in  dtsteniper  of  a  su- 
perior kind,  or  a  guatzo,  but  the  impaaio  is  of  va- 
rious qualities ;  in  some  it  appears  to  have  the  con- 
sistency of  oil  painting  without  its  defects,  io  others 
ic  is  verj'  inferior. 

Ordinary  ditilcmper,  that  is,  with  glue  or  tiite,  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  species  of  painting ;  many 
of  the  ancient  urnamuntal  friezes  and  painted  bassi- 
relievi  in  the  temples  and  rums  in  Egypt,  and  also" 
many  of  .he  mu^^t  ancient  remains  m  Italy,  are 
piiinled  in  this  manner. 

The  fresco  walls,  when  painted,  were  ooTorei 
with  an  encaustic  vamish,  both  to  heighten  Ihe 
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colours,  and  to  prrsenrc  thetn  (n>m  the  injurious  ef- 
ferts  of  the  sun  or  the  weather.  Vitriivms*  describes 
ihc  process  aa  a  Greek  iiracticc,  whicU  they  twrme*! 
»ai<at^.  When  the  wall  was  coluurcd  and  dry.  Funic 
vox.  melted  and  tempered  with  a  little  oil.  was 
riiblwd  over  it  with  a  hard  brush  (seta) ;  this  was 
made  smooth  and  even  by  applying  a  cautmum 
{iiavT/,inov),  or  an  iron  pan,  fdled  with  live  coals, 
over  the  anrface,  aj  near  to  it  as  was  just  necessa- 
ry to  nieic  the  wax :  it  was  then  rubbed  with  n 
caudle  (waxH  and  a  clean  Imcn  cloth  in  the  way 
that  naked  marble  statues  were  done.*  The  Abate 
ll«<1iicno  supposes  tliat  the  candles  were  uac>d  as  a 
species  4>f  delicate  cnnlenunt,  simply  to  keep  the 
wax  sod,  that  it  mi^'ht  rr'ceive  a  iioli^h  from  iho 
fnction  of  ilie  linen;  but  it  is  a  subject  ihut  pre- 
sents considerable  dilTiculiy. 

This  kind  uf  vnrnish  wu3  applied  apparently  to 
plain  walls  only,  for  Sir  liumphrty  Davy  discovered 
no  remains  whatever,  in  the  baths  of  Tilus,  of  an 
encAUstic  varnish  upon  paintings,  although  the  plain 
walls  had  generally  traces  of  a  red  varnish  of  this 
deMcnjition.  Neither  Phny  nor  Vitnivms  mention 
anythiiif;  about  colour;  but  this  is  evidently  a  nioBl 
Biniple  addition,  and  does  mU  mierfere  at  all  either 
With  (he  principle  or  the  application  of  the  vamiNh. 
Pnintingii  may  have  pttasihly  been  cxcculod  upon 
the  walltj  after  they  were  thus  vamiehed. 

A  method  api«rcntly  very  generally  practised  by 
the  Uoman  and  later  <ireek  p.iintrrs  was  encau.stic, 
which,  aceurding  to  Plutarch,'  was  the  moat  duruble 
of  ull  melhiHls;  it  was  in  very  little  uao  by  the  ear- 
tier  (lainlers.  and  w'as  not  genemtly  adopted  until 
atler  the  time  of  Alexander.  Phny*  defines  the 
lonn  thus  :  "  ceri*  piitgere  ac  picluram  inurere,"  to 
paint  with  W'ux  or  wax  coluurs,  and  to  hum  in  the 
picture  anerward  with  the  cjuleriuin;  it  apfH^ars, 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  simple  addiliun  of  llic 
process  of  burning  in  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
painting  with  wax  colours.  There  were  various 
kinds  of  encaustic,  with  the  |i«neil  and  with  the 
ecstrum ;  but  the  dllTerencc  between  thein  cannot 
have  bceii  vi-ry  t^vixl^  for  Pau&iaa,  whDse  slyhs  was 
ill  <*m*auaM(-'  wiih  the  i*estrum.  nevcrilieless  under- 
took tti  ri-pair  ibe  patnlmgs  uf  PoIygnotUH  at  Thes- 
pin?,  which  were  painted  m  the  ordinary  manner,  in 
wai^T  C4il(iurs,  with  the  pencil,  l^liny,'  in  enumer- 
ating the  most  celebrated  painters  of  antit|uity, 
Sjieaks  s«*|tarately  of  those  who  excelled  in  either 
class;  chap.  U6  is  devoted  to  tho-^e  who  painted  in 
th"  ordinary  method  with  the  |»encil.  and  chap.  40 
principally  to  those  who  painted  in  encau.-!lic.  Cor* 
(w.ixes)was  the  ordinary  term  fur  paiiileru'cohmrs 
among  ilie  Romans,  but  more  especially  encaustic 
colours,  and  they  kept  thoni  in  partitioned  boxes,  as 
painters  do  at  present  (•*  Pictures  loculatas  mactiaji 
hnUnI  arrulas.  vbi  diacoloft*  Bint  eera"*).  They  were 
most  probably  kept  dry  in  iheso  t>oxes,  and  the  wet 
brush  or  |«.'ncU  was  nbbed  upon  them  when  colour 
was  re'piired,  or  they  were  miiistened  by  the  artist 
previous  to  commencing  work.  From  the  term 
cene.it  wuidd  appear  that  wax  constitulwl  the  prin- 

iCipal  ingredient  of  the  colouring  vehicle  used  ;  but 
this  docs  not  necessarily  follow,  and  It  is  vcry.im- 
prolialde  tiiat  il  did  ;  there  must  have  been  a  great 
portiun  of  gum  or  resin  in  tho  colours,  or  they  could 
not  have  Iiardened.  Wax  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
essential  inE:redient.  since  it  apparently  prevents 
the  colours  fruin  cracking :  cene,  therefore,  might 
originally  simply  mean  colours   which  contained 

,^'ax,  in  contiadlslinction  to  those  which  did  nut, 
but  was  afterward  applied  generally  by  the  Homan.>s 
to  Ute  c<doun>  of  poiuiers,  as,  for  inaiaoce,  by  Sta- 
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lius,^  "  ApflUiX  cvperent  U  trrtUrt  cera  "  11 
{ojToy^'ia,  tpontfia),  »poken  of  hy  Phny 
writers  in  connexion  with  paiailng.  afToi 
proof  that  painting  in  watcr-c^louts  was 
od  generally   practised  by    the   ancienl 
which    is   also  corroborntH   hy   iho 
plaretl  close  tn  the  pnletle  or  Lable  of  the 
tminter  of  the  Casa  Cnroliiiii  of  P  - 
for    the    purpose    of  w^Hhing   h. 
i^cneca'  notices  the  facility  and  i,.,      ^       lU 
a  painter  takes  and  tnys  on  his  colours.     1  bai 
or  resiini  may  tie  used  as  vehicles  in  WBt<*r- 
lias  been  already  memiunttl. 

The  origin  uf  etK>no.>^iic  painting  is  unkaowa. 

was  practised  in  two  Mii>8  with  i'^    

ly,  in  wax  and  on  ivory,  and  m  a  ■ 

the  pencil.     The  last  method,  yc       „  _ 

was   applied   chiefly  to  ship  painting ,  th* 

were  laid  on  hoi.     His  words  orr,  "  Ent 

g€ndt  duo  fuiatc  anit^uttut  genera  cofuiat,  c«ra, 

tbore,  ceiilTO  id  t*l  tirteuJit,  donee  ctoMtet  ptngi 

ptie.     Hoc  tcrlium  accc*n%lt  rrnoluttM  t^nn 

cilto  utrntlL,  quit  piciura  in  nnnhus  ntt  9oU* 

Tcntinque   f.onvmpttuT."*      This    passage, 

conciseness,  preeimts  many  difliruliies 

ccstrv,*'  that  is,  in  wax  with  ibe  ersirum;  thit 

the  method  of  Paustas  :    "  m   ibore,  attrp;' 

must  have  been  a  species  of  drawing  with 

point  upon  ivory,  fur  it  was,  as  m  disiindl 

without  wax.  ••««,  et  in  thvtt"     The  thif 

od,    *' tcaotatu   igttt   cent   ptnuiH"   "fr-^L 

first  employed  on  ships,  was  iv<\ 

fined  to  ship-painting  ;  and  if  the  . 

is  correct,  it  must  have  been  A  v<  ly  dideivat 

of  painting  from  the  shiiv-coluuring  of  Homer,! 

ho  says  it  was  of  a  Inter  date  l; 

methods.     The  "  meerammta.  na 

the  sripoypa^ta  of  Athcns-us.mrn 

have  been  executed  in  this  tliirJ 

tlw  use  of  the  cauterium,  or  prix  • 

is  here  not  alluded  to ;  but,  sinuti  U 

caustic  to  bu  "  crnj  pint;;rre  or  ptriut 

Its  employment  may  be  m  ' 

alM>.     It  IS  difficult,  liowtA 

efli-ct  the  artmn  u(  Ihe  emu 

second  meth(M|  {m  (horf.,€f- 

wax.     It  would  appear.  lli> 

tion  alluded  to  IS  tlie  explanation  ol  ii*e  ttr 

tloned  method  only  ;  and  il  ik  pntlMbU*  ihsti 

cicul  methods  of  painting  in    i 

three,  hut  fttvenil ;   the  ku 

tioned  also  by  hiin.^elf,  in  a 

modes  of  ship-palnting  add  othrrB  to  th« 

Pliny'  himself  speaks  of  "xopi-vt^i,"  u  cr.hii; 

of  wax  and  pitch,  which  wa?i  ^■; 

and  it  is  difficult  to  suppot^e  that  i 

encaustic   waa  practised  with   ii 

since  the  {leticil  is  such  an  \u(\u: 

in:*lrumenl  for  tho  proper  mf'"" 

colours  (Kr/M(Tao£'(iJ  ra  XS'**'" 

Oair'i^v  i'iOii'/iijv  avTiJtv*)       1>.  iEinjI4 

fictile  vases,  mentioned  by   Aih 

been  scarcely  execuletl  with  the  < 

also  unlikely  that  il  was  dune  w  r 

ihe  painting  of  the  ''fx^hnum  pj' 

Pliny"  may  bavo  been      but    ■■  ' 

melh(Hls  of  piiinting  in  cih'ji 

colours  designed  for  this  ij" 

also  invariably  prepared,  and    thuse 

suited  fur  one  style  may  have  been  quite 

another     All  tlicae  styles,  however,  wv 

tively  simple,  compared  with  ihat  of 

wax  with  Uic  cestruin.  'Vera,  cutra;**  n 
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a  modem  praetiiiooer  to  understand  bow 
ge  and  v»Iiial>lc  picture  ooiild  tic  produced  hy 
a  method,  unless  Itiesc  colours  of  oers!,  which 
t>TS  ^(  Ihis  class,  aocordin((  tu  Varro,'  kept  in 
roricd  boxes,  were  a  species  of  wax  crayons, 
I  %%'ere  wuiked  upon  the  panel  with  the  broad 
f  ttie  ceslrum  (which  may  have  had  a  rouj^h 
within  9n  outline  or  monugnini  previously 
ox  cut  in  with  the  pointed  end,  and  were  af- 
r«J  fixed,  and  toned  or  Wendi-d  by  the  action  of 
t«xt.«3nuni.  Painters  were  in  the  hahit  of  in- 
i^  the  word  hcKcofaev,  "bumed  il  in,"  upon 
*a  e-xecuted  in  encaustic,  as  Nwiac  tvinavaev^ 
rr«>^  hrKaveev.* 

I.  £^oiyt:hromy. — The  practice  of  varnishing 
altahing  marble  atatuca  tias  been  already  inci- 
lly  noticed.  The  custom  was  rory  general ; 
av  statues  were  also  ol^cn  painted,  and  what 
w  termed  polychrome  sculpture  was  very  com- 
In  fireece,  for  the  acroliihie  and  the  chrys- 
Antiae  statues  were  both  of  this  dcscriplioa. 
f  Works  of  the  latter  class,  which  were  of  ex- 
idinary  magnificcnco  and  costliness,  are  do- 
bed  by  Hauaanias.  'Hie  tenn  polyclirooiy,  thua 
b^,  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients; 
t  »sv>f.i<^  of  painting  is  called  by  Plutarch'  uyak- 
:>fTir,  and  appears  to  have  been  executed 

ii'-l  class  of  artists  (aynJ^^uTtjv  ivffaiKTroi). 
fy  Art)  Qienlioned  also  by  Plato,*  oi  uvUfuavTa^ 
2^»T<f  and  if  it  is  certain  that  Plato  here  at- 
^lo  painting  statues,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
••■•onfllly  pntirely  painted,  in  exact  imitation  of 
pft ;  for  be  t'x|>ressly  remarks,  that  it  is  not  by  ap- 
•**garir-h  or  heauliful  colour  to  any  particular  part, 
'  V?  giving  its  local  colour  to  each  pan,  that  the 
J*^  is  made  beautiful  (liAA'  udpti  ti  ra  ^pomjKovTa 
mrtnc  n-^fySiAAvre^,  r^  bXov  Ka)i6v  itotoCfirv).     That 

*  '-^  I  I  -' T,  not  a  general  practice,  is  evident 
*"!  10  between  hycinus  and  PolysLra- 

•  i  i.u^i.ui,  wliere  it  is  clearly,  though  indireut- 
Mated,  that  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  by  Praxiteles, 
1  other  celebrated  statues,  were  not  coloured, 
IkMgb  tbey  may  have  been  ornamented  in  part^, 
l^eorered  with  an  encaustic  varnish. 

Hie  practice  of  colouring  statues  is  iindouhtcdiy 
Qocteot  as  the  art  of  statuary  itself;  although 
y  were  perh3[>3  originally  coloured  more  from  a 
e  of  colour  than  from  any  design  of  improving 
Resemblance  of  the  representation.  The  Jupt- 
'  the  Capitol,  placed  by  Tarqumiiia  Priseus, 
loured  with  minium.'  In  later  limes  the 
to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system, 
*tised  with  more  reserve.  Considers- 
o  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
let  -I't  na  a  work  of  art.     Praxiteles 

■'-•'  lIi  of  his  marble  works  he  most  ad- 

wer^,  those  which  Nicias  had  a  hand 

■■   jVrrioj  manum  admovitiet;"  so  much, 

'  did  he  attnbute  to  his  circumlitio.     Ni- 

i'»re,  who  painted  in  encaustic,  seems  in 

'jviif/j  '.o  have  been  an  uyaAfiuTuv  iyi^avorii^,  or 

Inier  of  statues,  and,  from  the  approval  of  Prax- 

Ies,  e-xcelled   opparenlly  in   this  description   of 

inUng  or  colouring. 

Hus  tiew  differs  very  materially  from  those 
tieli  hare  been  hitherto  advanced  upon  ihia  sul»- 
(,bat  fct  has  not  been  adopted  wiihoul  mature 
Dnderation. 

Eft  the  "  circumlitio"  of  Nicias,  the  naked  form 
ft,  most  probably,  merely  varnished,  the  colniir- 
bfing  appli'^d  only  to  thn  eyes,  eyebrows,  lips* 
r,  to  the  draperies,  and  the  various  oma- 
oT  dress ;  and  there  can  be  htlle  doubt  that 
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fine  statues,  especiaDy  of  females,  when  careftilty 
and  ta.Htefiiliy  coloured  in  Ibis  way.  must  have  been 
extremely  beautiful .  the  cacausiic  varnish  upon 
the  white  marble  must  have  had  very  much  the  ef- 
fect of  a  [>alc.  transparent  flesh.  Gold  was  alwd 
abundantly  employed  upon  ancient  statues ;  the 
hair  of  the  V^cnus  de  Medicis  was  gilded ;  and  m 
some,  glass  eyes  and  eyelashes  of  copper  wera  in- 
serted, examples  of  which  are  stJl  extant. 

The  practice,  also,  of  colouring  architecture  seems 
to  have  been  universal  among  the  Ureekii,  and  very 
general  among  the  Romans.  It  la  diflii^ult  to  define 
exactly  wlial  the  system  was,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  notice  of  it  in  ancient  writers ;  a  few  casual 
remarks  in  Vitruvius  and  Pausanias  ore  all  we  pos- 
sess of  any  value.  Our  information  is  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  observations  of  modern  travellers ;  for 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  most  of  tlie 
architectural  ruins  of  Greece,  and  upon  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Doric  ruins  at  Corinth  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  iEgina,  which  are  not  of  marble,  the  colour- 
ing was  confined  to  the  mouldings  and  other  orna- 
Hients,  the  friezes,  the  metopes,  and  iha  tympana 
of  thfi  r^ndimciits.  The  exterior  of  liie.  wall  of  the 
cella  of  tlio  .^gina  temple,  and  the  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  ruins,  were  covered  with  stucco  and  col- 
oured led.  It  dora  not  appear  that  the  exterior 
walls,  when  of  marble,  were  ever  coloured,  for  no 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  them.  At 
an  early  age,  before  the  use  of  marbU^,  when  the 
temples  and  public  edifices  were  constructed  most 
ly  of  wood,  the  use  of  colour  must  have  been  much 
more  considerable,  and  less  systematic ;  but,  du- 
ring the  most  refined  ages,  the  colouring,  otherwisu 
quite  arbitrary,  appears  to  have  been  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  ornamental  parts.  Fmm  the  traces 
fuund  upon  ancient  monuments,  we  are  enabled  to 
farm  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  ancient  system  of 
tlecomling  mouldings.  They  were  painted  in  vari- 
ous ways  and  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  a 
tasteful  combination  of  colours  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  eflect  of  even  the  richest  mouldings. 
The  ordinary  decorations  were  foliage,  ova,  and 
benrls;  but  upon  the  larger  mouldingi^  on  which  fo- 
liage was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  were 
first  engraved  in  the  stone.  Gilding  and  metal- 
work  were  also  introduced,  particularly  in  the  Doric 
order;  the  architrave  of  iho  Parthenon  at  Athens 
was  decorated  with  gilded  shields.  Friezes  that 
were  adorned  with  seulpiure  appear  to  have  been 
invariably  coloured,  as  aUo  the  tympana  of  the  ped- 
iments; in  the  Parthenon  these  parts  were  of  a 
pale  bluci  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monumen's  red 
has  Iwen  found.  Some  interior  polychrome  corni- 
ces of  Pomjx-Hi  are  given  in  the  work  of  Zahn.' 

In  later  times,  among  the  Romans,  the  practice 
of  colouring  buildings  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  la.ste  for  gaudy  colours.  Pliny  and  Vi- 
truvius both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste  of 
their  own  limes.  Vitruvius'  observes  that  the  dec- 
orations of  ihs  ancients  were  tastelessly  laid  aside. 
and  that  strong  and  gaudy  colouring  and  prodigal 
expenso  were  substituted  for  the  beautiful  efTecla 
produced  by  the  skill  of  the  ancient  artists.  Pom- 
peii, with  much  that  ia  chaste  and  beautiful,  hat 
many  traces  also  of  what  Vitruvius  am!  Pliny  coip 
plain  of.  Plate  99  of  Zahn  affords  a  beauiiftti  spe- 
cimen of  the  ancient  wall-painting  of  PoniiKMi  in 
courts  and  interiors.  For  a  farther  account  of  this 
subject,  see  Kuglcr,  "  i'ebcr  die  PtAychromu  der 
GnechUehen  Architect urund  Sculpturujid  ihre  Greur 
3cn,"  Berlin,  1835. 

TX.   Vase  Pain/i«j?'.— The  fictile  vase-painting 
of  the  Greeks  was  an  art  of  itself,  and  was  prao- 
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I»ed  by  a  dwlmct  class  of  artists,'  who  rnusi  nave 
ivqutrcd  peculiar  inslruclion,  and  prubabty  exer- 
dfled  the  art  acconlmg  to  a  prrscribed  system.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  say  anything  positive  re- 
garding the  history  of  this  branch  of  ancient  paint- 
ing, as  acarceiy  anything  is  known.  The  desiEns 
upon  these  vases  (which  the  Greeks  termed  }.rjKv- 
Got)  hare  been  tariously  interpreted,  but  ilicy  have 
been  gcnenUly  considered  to  be  m  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  iniiiation  into  the  Etcuainian  and 
other  mysteries*  They  were  given  as  prizes  to  the 
victors  at  the  Panatbenra  and  other  games,  and 
seem  to  have  been  always  buried  with  llieir  owners 
■t  their  death,  for  tliey  have  been  discovered  only  in 
ioinha. 

Vase-painting  cannot  he  adduced  to  determine 
the  general  nature  or  character  of  ancient  painting 
as  n  liberal  or  imitative  art;  though  the  rude  de- 
signs upon  the  vastus  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  progressive  development  of  the  art  as  relates 
to  style  of  design,  anil  in  some  degree  upon  the 
principles  of  (irecian  composition  of  the  early  times ; 
but  thetr  chief  interest  and  value  consist  in  (he 
faitliful  pictures  ihcy  alTord  of  the  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  vase-paintcra  were  probably  attached 
to  the  potteries,  or  the  e^iabhshments  m  whic!)  tJ>e 
vases  were  made ;  or  themaclvea  constituted  dis- 
tinct bodies,  which,  from  the  general  similarity  of 
siyi.4  and  execution  of  the  designs  upon  the  vases, 
is  not  improbable.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  names  have  not  been 
preserved  by  any  ancient  writer;  and  we  only  know 
Uife  names  of  four,  from  their  l»cing  inscribed  iiptin 
the  vases  themselves,  vi/..,  Talcides,  As&teas,  Las- 
mios,  and  Calliphon.' 

The  wnuis  /caXnf  and  ita?./;.  found  frequently  upon 
he  ancient  vases,  are  explained  to  be  simple  ac- 
diimaliona  of  praise  and  approval,  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  the  person  to  wituiu  the  vase  was  pre- 
sented ;  the  words  are  frequently  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  name,  evidently  tliat  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  vase  was  dcsij^rird.  Tlie  inscription 
also  Tf  TTdic  «Q/-v  has  hct'n  found  on  some  vases, 
wliicli  have  probably  been  designed  as  presents  for 
young  females.  D'Hancarviltc*  supposes  that  vasc- 
(laintmg  had  entirely  ceased  about  the  time  of  the 
desiniciion  of  Corinth,  and  that  the  an  of  manu- 
facturing vases  began  to  decline  towards  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  arrived  at  its  last  period  about  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  and  Sepliniius  Scvcrua. 
Vase-painting  had  evidently  ceased  long  before  the 
time  of  Pliny,  for  in  his  time  the  painted  vases 
were  of  immense  value,  and  were  much  sought  af- 
ter; but  the  manufacture  of  the  rases  themselves 
appears  to  have  been  still  extensive,  for  be  himself 
mentions  fuurtecn  cclebraied  pollerica  of  his  own 
lime,  eight  to  Italy  and  six  elsewhere.  The  vases, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  merely  remarkable 
fur  the  fineness  or  dtirdbtlity  of  the  clny  and  the  el- 
egance of  their  shajx'.*  For  the  composition  of  the 
ctey  witlt  which  these  fictUia  were  nidde»  see  Fic- 

TIL«. 

Even  in  the  tune  of  the  Empire,  painted  vases 
were  termed  "  operis  aritii|ui,"  and  were  tlien  sought 
for  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Campania  and  other 
parts  of  Magna  UrafCia.  Suetonius'  mentions  the 
discovery  of  some  vases  of  Ibis  deacripiion  in  the 
time  of  Juhus  Cssar,  in  clearing  away  some  very 
ancient  tombs  at  Capua.  It  is  also  remarkatde,  that 
not  a  single  painted  vase  has  been  yet  discovered  in 
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cither  Pompeii,  Hercnlancum,  or  Stabis 
of  itself  almost  suSicieut  tu  prove  that  ra 
Ing  was  not  practised,  and  also  that  painted  tan 
were  extremely  scarce.  We  may  fomi  someriii 
q(  their  value  from  the  statement  of  riioT/  Hm. 
they  were  uiore  valualde  than  the  Murrhinc  tmb. 
(Vi»/.  Mi'RiiHi?«A  ViBA.)  The  paintiDgs  oo  il»nv 
ses.  considered  as  works  of  an»  vary  excecAta^ 
in  the  dctad  of  the  execution,  although  in  il^lirtf 
design  they  may  bo  arranged  in  two  principal  dm 
es,  the  black  and  the  yellow  ;  for  those  tthwAdi 
not  come  strictly  under  either  of  these  twn 
are  either  too  few  or  vary  loo  slightly  to 
distinct  classification,  The  majunty  of  the 
that  have  been  as  yet  discovered,  have  bcca 
in  ancient  tombs  atmut  <!!apiia  and  \uU- 

The  black  vases,  or  those  with  the  bt 
upon   the  stained   reddish-yellow   terrv' 
best  of  wliich  were  found  at  Nolo,  are  the 
eicnt,  and  ttii^ir  illustrations  consist  p 
represenlaljons  from  the  early  mythologjcii 
tiuns  ;  but  the  slyle  of  these  vases  was 
imitated  by  later  artists.      (Plate  66,  vol 
D'Hancarville  is  an  example.)     'i^ie  infe 
pies  of  Ibis  class  have  t^oiae  of  them  I 
graphis  or  ccstrum  upon  them,  which 
have  been  made  when  the  clay  was  slill 
also  have  lines  or  scratches  upon  ttie  fi 
have  been  added  when  the  painting  was 
The  style  of  tlic  design  of  Ibeae  black 
skiagrams,  is  what  has  l)een  lenned  the 
Dsdalian  style     The  varieties  in  this  style 
caBiomiUy  a  purple  tint  instead  of  the  black; 
addition  of  a  red  sash  or  a  white  vest,  aoj 
limes  a  white  face  and  white  hands  and  it 
curious  and  interesting  example  of  this  kioditf! 
ychnim;.  in  black,  red.  and  white,  w 
near  Athens  in  1813,  representing  on  one 
nerra  with  a  spear  and  shield,   in  the 
slyle,  and  on  the  reverse,  in  a  somew: 
style,  a  young  raan  driving  a  biga  of  most 
construction  ;  it  is  supposed  to  represent 
nius.     Near  the  Minerva  is  the  lollowm? 
tion,  written  from  right  to  left  :  TON  AeE?fB' 
AOAON  EMI,  Tuv  'Athfvfuv  uHaov  e'lfu,  '•  I  M 
prize  of  the  Aibennea"  {Panathensa)     U  u 
posed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Sulon.* 

The  vases  with  the  yellow  monograms,  or, 
the  black  monograms  upon  the  yelluw  grounds. 
Btitute  the  mass  of  ancient  vasca.     Their 
tions  arc  executed  with  various  degrees  of 
those  of  inferior  execution,  also  of  this  clu 
traces  of  the  graphls  upon  them,  which  aiipeit 
have  been  drawn  upon  Uie  soft  clay;  the  ouly 
our  upon  these,  independent  of  that  o(  the  cUj 
ilio  dark  back-ground,  generally  black,  whtcb 
the  figures  very  prominent.    The  designs 
better  vases  are  also  merely  moaograara* 
usual  dark  back-grounds,  but  there  is  a 
diflerencc  between  the  excjcution  of  tbcse 
of  those  just  ollnded  to  ;  there  are  no  tra' 
ever  of  the  grapliis  upon  ihcm ;  tiicir  outlii» 
drawn  with  (be  hair  pencil,  in  colour,  similar  U* 
of  the  back-ground,  which  is  a  species  of  bl 
nlsb,  probably  asphaltum  ;  or,  perhaps,  ta^  ■ 
pared  with  the  gagali's  lapis  (jet')  (yaj-.v.,  — 
Pliny,  fur  he  remarks  that  it  is  indehble  whva  (wo* 
on  this  kind  of  ciirthenwarc  ' 

The  best  of  these  vases,  which  protiflhly  brlHlg 
to  about  the  tune  of  Alexander,  are  compfcooa' ^  ** 
a  very  correct  style  of  deeign,  although  tln-T   ' 
variably  carelessly  executed,  especially  in 
Iremitica,  but  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  a  suf\n- 
facility  of  hand.    The  celebrated  raa*  of  Sir 
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's  coll«Gtton.  "now  in  the  British  Mtiseom, 

paintings  of  which  rcpKarri:  Hprrulca  ar.J  his 

inions  III  the  gardens  of  ihe  HesperJdes,  and 

ncft  of  Atnlanta  nnil  Hippi^mpncs^  cxIilbiU.  for 

coinpu8itk>n,  ant]  execution,  p<?rhap8  (he 

It  spenmcn  of  ancient  vase-painting  that  has 

yei  (liBCOvered  :  the  style  of  de&ign  is  pprfecl, 

Itie  execution,  though  on  the  whole  laborious, 

xuiuiy  parts  very  careless.^ 

'here  appears  to  be  no  example  of  the  more  per- 

njonnrUrom^  u|K)n  ancient  vases,  and  examples 

the  polychroin  are  very  rare.     In  Sir  W.  Homtl- 

\'m  eolleclion  there  are  a  few  examples  in  which 

ras  colours  have  been  added  after  the  ordtnary 

has  been  completed,  for  Ihcy  are  not  in- 

lied  with  Uie  vase,  as  the  black  and  ground 

are,  but  are  subject  to  scale,  and  arc  easily 

off     They  consist  of  white,  red.  yellow,  and 

colours.     Tnese  va^s  arc  apparently  of  a  la- 

ue  thai'i  ihc  aboye,  for  the  style  of  design  is 

iseums  of  Naples,  Paris,  Tendon,  and  oth- 

afford  abundant  examples  of  these  ancient 

I  the   MuRrn  Borhonicu  at  Naples  contains 

ic  upward  of  3500  Epecimens.    The  subjects  of 

iUuslrations  are  almost  always  connected  with 

ienl  mythulufT)',  and  the  execution  is  generally 

to  the  compoailion. 

linion  of  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  an- 
can  be  formed  from  the  generality  of 
II  wurks  purporting  In  Ijliisitrale  them  which 
been  published  of  late  years.  Very  few  are 
kU  accurate  m  the  lines  and  proportions,  espe- 
\y  of  the  extremities,  and  in  some  even  (he 
iposition  IB  not  faithfully  imitated.  This  ts  par- 
larly  the  ease  with  the  epientlid  works  pulihshed 
ibois-Maissonneuve.  Laliorde,  and  some  others, 
rhich  the  illustrations  are  drntin  with  a  care, 
ion,  and  uniformity  of  character  quite  foreign 
tunings  on  the  vases.  They  nil  appear  to 
rather  according  to  common  and  perfect 
of  the  ditferenl  styles,  than  to  be  the  faith- 
iinitations  of  distinct  original  designs.  Plates 
^■and  "ti  of  the  lirst  volume  ot  Maissotineuve,  pur- 
img  10  be  faithful  imitations  of  the  design  upon 
celtrbrated  N'olavasefin  the  Muaeiim  at  Naples, 
To.  1B46),  representing  a  scene  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  bear  but  Utile  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
^nal.  This  remark  i»  applicable,  also,  to  the  work 
of  D'HancarviHe  and  other  productions,  but  in  a 
1«ss>  dcjirree  Perhaps  the  work  which  illuatrales 
most  faithfully  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  ancient 
vases,  as  far  as  it  goeSf  is  that  in  course  of  publication 
by  Gerhard, =•  The  speciniena.  also,  of  ancient  paiiit- 
_Wf«  publifh<.'d  by  Raonl  Kochette*  have  every  aju- 
mce  of  heins  faithful  imitaiions  of  the  originala. 
Hemaina  of  Anctent  Painiut!^. — There  is  a  gen- 
prejmtice  against  ihe  opinion  that  the  painting 
he  Greeks  equalled  their  sculpture;  and  the 
liuf  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  ancient  paint- 
at  Pompeii  and  Herciilaneiim  tended  rather  to 
a»e  this  prejudice  than  to  correct  it.  The 
of  the  paintings  discovered  in  these  cities  was 
lemned  both  by  Phny  and  Vilruvius,  and  yet 
every  species  of  ment  may  be  discovered  in 
^V^hal,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  prodnc- 
whu^li  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed  their 
<wtal  works,  and  which,  singly,  were  csiimaied 
'  to  the  wealth  of  cities  !' 

remains  of  Pompeii  and  Ilcrculaneum  in- 
Sir  Jushtia  neynolds  tti  t'tnm  li  decided  opin- 
wn  ancient  painting.     He  remarks/  "  Prom 
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luc  r^'inus  anc'iczt  paintings  which  liavc  cocni 
down  to  Its,  Wo  may  form  a  judgment,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  in  the  excellences  and  Uie  defects  of  tht 
nrta  amor.g  the  ancients.  There  can  l>e  no  douW 
but  that  the  same  correctness  of  design  was  re- 
quired from  Ihe  painter  as  from  the  sculptor;  and 
if  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  sculpture  had 
hkewise  happened  in  regard  to  their  paintings,  and 
we  had  Ihe  good  fortune  to  possess  wtiat  tlie  an- 
cients  themselvea  esteemed  their  master-pieces,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  we  shonld  find  their  ligurcs  as 
correctly  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  probably  col- 
oured like  Titian."  This  opinion  has  been  farther 
conlirmed  by  later  discoveries  at  Pinopeii.  espe- 
cially by  the  great  mosfiic  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno, 
discovered  in  1S3I,  supposed  to  represent  the  bat^ 
lie  of  Issus  '  But  the  beauty  of  ancient  sculpture 
alone  is  itself  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  when  art  has  once  attained  such  a  de- 
gree of  excellence  ns  the  firrek  sculpture  evinces, 
It  ie  evident  that  nothing  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
could  l>r  tolerated.  'Hie  principles  which  guide  the 
practice  of  both  arts  are  in  design  and  proportion 
the  same  ;  and  the  style  of  design  in  painting  can- 
not have  been  inferior  to  that  of  sculpture.  Sever 
a]  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  artists  were  botk 
sculptors  and  painters  :  Phidiaa  and  P2uphninoi 
were  both.  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes  were  both  mod 
ellcrs  ;  Pnlygnolus  devoted  some  attention  to  slat 
uary ;  and  Lyaippua  consulteil  Eupompus  upon  stylfl 
in  flcnipliirr.  The  design  of  Phidias  and  Eiiphra- 
nor  in  painting  cannot  have  been  inferior  in  style  to 
thai  of  their  scutpiure ;  nor  can  Eupompus  have 
been  an  inferior  critic  in  his  own  art  than  in  that  of 
Lysippus.  W'e  have,  besides,  the  testimony  of 
nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  every 
period,  who,  in  general,  speak  more  frequently  aud 
in  higher  terms  of  painting  than  of  sculpture.  "  Si 
ptid  generis  istiusmodi  mc  deUclai^  pictura  detretatt'" 
says  Cicero ' 

The  occasional  errors  in  perspective,  detected  m 
some  of  the  architectural  decorations  in  Pompeti, 
havo  been  assumed  as  evidence  that  the  Greek 
painters  generally  were  deficient  in  perspective. 
This  conclusion  by  no  ineans  follows,  and  is  entire* 
ly  confuted  by  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus^  in 
which  the  perspective  is  admirable  ;  in  many  other 
works,  also.of  minor  importance,  the  perspective  has 
heen  carcfuily  attended  to  We  know,  moreover, 
that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  penspeclivti 
at  a  very  early  period ;  for  Viiruvius*  says,  that 
when  iEschyhis  was  teaching  tragedy  at  AlhenSt 
Agatharcus  made  a  scene,  and  left  a  treatise  upon 
it.  By  the  assistance  of  this,  Democrritiis  and 
Anaxagoras  wrote  upon  the  same  subject,  showing 
how  the  extension  of  rays  from  a  fixed  point  of 
sight  should  be  made  to  eorrctipond  to  lines  accord- 
ing to  natural  reason  ;  so  that  the  images  of  budd- 
ings ill  painted  scenesj  might  havo  the  appeanincti 
of  reality,  and,  although  painted  upon  Rat,  vertical 
surfaces,  some  parts  should  seem  to  recede  and 
others  to  eoinc  furward.  lliis  class  of  painting 
was  termed  seenography  i^Knvoypai^ia)  by  llio 
Cfreek.s,  and  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  prac- 
tised by  architects.  Clisthencs  of  Erctria  is  men- 
tioned as  architect  and  scenograph  (cK^voypt^O* 
Scrapion,  Eudorus,  and  others,  were  celebrated  as 
wiene-iKiinlers.'  Scene-painting  was,  perhaps,  not 
generally  practised  until  after  the  time  of  .fIschyJus, 
for^ristotle*  attributes  its  introduction  to  Pophoclea. 

The  most  vnluable  and  the  most  considerable  of 
ancient  paintings  that  have  yet  been  discovered 
are :  The  so-called  Aldobrandini  Marriage,  Nosz« 
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Aldobrandine,  originally  ihe  pioperty  of  the  Aldo- 
bniDdini  family,  which  was  found  od  ibe  EsqiiUinc 
Mount  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VlII .  Ip- 
polito  Aldubrandini,  and  was  placed  hy  Piua  VII.  in 
the  Vati)^an  :  this  puinlni^,  which  is  un  stucco,  and 
contain*  Un  rather  small  figures  in  throe  groups,  is 
a  work  of  considerable  merit  in  cyiiipositinn, draw- 
ing, and  colour,  and  is  executed  with  jfreat  freedom ;' 
and  the  following  paintmgs  of  the  Museo  Durhunioo  . 
at  Naples,  which  are  conspicuous  for  freedom  of  i 
execution  and  general  teohnical  excellence :  the  ! 
two  iS'ereida  found  in  Slabiw,  Nos.  561  and  562. 
Cat.;  Telephus  nourished  hy  the  roe,  Ace.  from  I 
Herculaneuin,  No,  495  ;  Chiron  and  Achillea,  also 
from  llercnlaneum.  Nu.  730;  Briscis  dehvcrcd  to 
the  heralds  of  Agamemnon,  from  Poni|>eli,*  N'o. 
684  ;  and  the  nine  Funambuli  or  rope-dancers, 
which  are  executed  with  remarkable  skill  and  fa- 
oiliiy.  <Mus.  liorb..  Ant  d'Lrc«l.,  and  Zahn  con- 
lain  engravings  from  these  works ;  for  fac  similes 
of  ancient  painlmgs,  see  '•  Kecucii  dt  Pctntures  an- 
tnjur*,  imitU*  fidilcincnt  pour  let  amlatrs  et  pour  U 
trail,  d'aprh  U*  JegMcinx  coiories /aits  par  P.  S.  Bat' 
toll."  «Vc.,  Paris,  1757.  folio.) 

XI.  Fenod  of  Devtlopmcnt.  Easentia!  Sfi/h, — 
With  Polygnolusof  Tha8oa(B.O.  463)  painting  was 
fully  developed  in  all  the  essential  principles  of  imi- 
tation, and  was  eslabUahed  as  an  inde[)endent  art 
in  practice.  The  works  of  Polygnoiua  were  con- 
spicuous for  expression,  character,  and  design  ;  the 
more  minute  discriminations  of  tone  and  local  col- 
ohr,  united  with  dramatic  composition  and  cflect, 
were  not  accomplished  unlU  a  later  period.  Tlie 
limited  space  of  Ihis  article  necessarily  precludes 
anything  hkca  general  notice  of  all  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  Greek  painters  incidentally  mentioned 
in  ancient  writers  With  the  exception,  therefore, 
of  ucciisioniilly  mentioning  works  of  extraordinary 
celebrity,  the  notices  of  the  various  CJreek  painters 
of  whom  we  have  any  satisfactory  knowledge  will 
be  restricted  to  those  who.  by  the  quality  or  pecu- 
liar character  of  their  works,  have  contributed  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  any  <jf  the  various  styles 
of  painting  practised  by  the  ancients. 

Polygnutus  is  fre*iuently  inentjoned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  passages  of  most  importance  rela- 
ting to  his  style  are  in  the  Pottica  of  Aristotle'  aiid 
in  the  Imagines  of  Lucian.*  The  notice  in  Pliny' 
is  very  cursory :  he  iiifntitms  him  among  ihe  many 
before  Olympiad  M,  irom  which  lime  he  dales  the 
eomracnccment  of  his  hisUto'.  and  simply  slates 
that  he  added  much  to  the  art  of  painting,  such  as 
opening  the  mouth,  showing  the  teeth,  improving 
the  folds  of  draperies,  painun^  transparent  vests  for 
women,  or  giving  them  various  coloured  head- 
dresses. ArisluUe  speaks  of  the  general  character 
of  the  design  and  expression  of  Polygnotus,  1-ucian 
of  the  colour;  in  whicli  respects  both  writers  award 
him  the  highest  praise.  Aristotle,'  speaking  of  im- 
iiation.  remarks,  that  it  must  he  either  superior, 
inferior,  or  equal  to  ils  model,  which  he  ilhiatmles 
by  the  cases  of  three  painters :  "  Polygnoliis,"  he 
says,  "  paints  men  better  than  they  are,  Pauson 
worse,  anTDionysius  as  they  nrc."  This  passage 
alludes  evidently  to  the  general  qualttyof  the  design 
of  PolygnnLim.  which  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
exalted  and  ideal  character.  In  another  passage^ 
he  speaks  of  him  as  an  aynflof  fiSoyptl'po^,  or  an  ex- 
cellent deUnealor  of  moral  character  and  expression, 
and  assigns  hun,  in  this  respect,  a  compleie  siif^i- 
ority  over  Zeuxis.  From  the  passage  in  Lucian, 
we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Kuphranor,  Apelles, 
and  Aeiion  were  the  best  colourists  among  the  an- 

1.  (Battiger  and  Menr.  Di*  Aldubran<liiuKbi>  Hochxrit,  DrB*> 
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cients,  according  to  Ihe  general  opinioa 

tia^at  ri/i'  htt6o)iftv  airruy).     He  nr»firf-«,  also,BAi 
same  passage,  the  truth,  the  i  '  uA  the  itov 

ing  hghtne^a  of  the  draperies  ■  iiit. 

Pausanias  mcntionM  sevrr.u  m  tin  MurksofM 
ygnoius,  hut  the  most  im{:K)rtaiit  were  his  two  giM 
paintings,  or  series  of  paintings,  in  the  Lnr^rf 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delplii.  to  a  dcscnfaa 
of  which  Pausanias  devotes  six  cliapters '  Oa  (la 
right,  as  you  entered,  was  the  overthrow  of! 
and  the  Greeks  sailing  to  their  native  land ; 
other  side  was  painted  the  descent  of  V\) 
Hades,  to  consult  the  soul  of  Tiresias  caDOcni| 
his  safe  return  to  his  native  country.  T^csepM- 
ings,  in  the  composition  of  which  Polygnoroa 
to  have  illustrated  every  exiting  poem  opos  tttj 
subjects,  were  termed  the  Iliad  and 
Polygnotus.  They  excited  the  wonder 
ration  of  Pausanias.  aUhough  they  bad  beeni 
painted  six  hundred  years  when  he  a 
Polygnotus  has  been  termed  the  Michael  .\i 
antiquity.  Frt>m  the  method  adopted  by 
in  describing  these  pictures,  thoir  comi 
been  generally  condemned.  It  is,  how«ver, 
means  certain  that  they  were  not  a  serie* 
tures  painted  upon  panels  of  wood,  and  ii 
into  the  wall,  according  to  the  ancient 
but.  even  supposing  them  in  have  been 
groups  painted  upon  the  walls  themselves, 
have  been  treated  by  the  brothers  Riej 
their  composition  should  not  be  hastily  c< 

Tbe  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (i 
other  was  similar  in  style)  seems  to  have  coat 
three  rows  of  Hgures,  with  the  names  of  *ach  *ni- 
ten  near  them,  m  distinct  groups,  cuvciio^  tM 
whole  wall,  each  telling  its  own  story,  but  all  «•■ 
tributing  to  relate  the  tale  of  the  deslrucnra  rf 
Troy.  It  is  evident,  from  this  descripli' 
cannot  decide  upon  either  the  merits  oi 
its  of  the  composition,  from  the  principles  qij 
which  guide  the  rules  of  coinposuion  of  ~ 
times.  Neither  perspective  nor  composittoibj 
whole,  are  lo  be  expected  in  such  works  as 
for  they  did  not  constitute  single  coini»ositini 
was  any  unity  of  lime  or  action  aimed  at:  titff 
were  painted  histories,  and  each  group  was  no  tff- 
ther  connected  with  its  conligiiotis  group*,  tlni 
that  they  all  tended  to  illustrate  dilTerent  fact*  of 
the  same  story. 

The  style  of  Polygnotus  was  strictly  ethic,  foi  i* 
whole  art  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  lUuatti- 
ting  the  human  character;  and  that  he  did  it  wii 
the  surnome  of  Ethograph  {'llOoypa^o^),  giren  to  Ud 
by  Arialolle  and  others,  sufficiently  testifies. 
principles  of  imitalioii  may  be  dehncd  to  be' 
Hidividiial  representation,  Independently  of 
cidental  combination  of  accessories;  neiti 
picturesque,  nor  a  general  and  indiscriminal 
turc  of  nature,  fonned  any  part  of  the  art  of  P8|^ 
l^notus  or  of  the  period.  Whatever,  therefore'* 
not  ahsolutely  necessary  to  illustrate  Uie  pnn'^I*' 
object,  was  indicated  merely  by  a  symbol .  t*n>  ff 
three  warriors  represented  an  army,  a  single  bai 
an  encampment,  a  >hip  a  fleet,  and  a  single  b^H 
a  city  ;  and,  generally,  the  laws  of  basso>nkvO 
appear  lo  have  been  the  laws  of  painting.  u4  ^ 
were  slUl,  to  a  great  exlent»  subservient  lo  inA^ 
tcclure. 

The  principal  contemporaries  of  Polygnnvus**** 
Dionysius  of  Colophon.  Plista:netus  and  PanWiH 
of  Athens,  brothers  of  Phidias,  and  Micon,  also  ^ 
Athens. 

Dionysitis  was  apparently  an  excellent  pori7*il 
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r,  llw  Holbein  of  antiquity ;  for,  besides  Ihe 

:i(non>  of  ArciLotlp,  quoted  above,  Plutarch'  re- 

tiks,  lUat  Liu?  works  o(  Dtoiiysius  wanted  neither 

rco  DOr  spirit  but  that  th»*>  had  the  appearance 

^beiiix  ion  much  laboured.    Potyiiiiuius  also  i>ainio<l 

portraits,  for  Plut;iTch*  nientiutin  that  he  painted  hib 

m^treas  Elpinice,  ihr  sister  of  (Jtmon,  as  I^odirca, 

in  a  picture  tn  the  noiKi?.^  craut  or  PcecUeat  Athens, 

which  rereived  its  name  from  the  paintings  of  Pul- 

Tpiotas.  Micon,  I^nenus.  and  others,  executed  in 

Ibo  periods  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  i  this  colonnade 

"•''=■  ■'- v-.ftsly  caUed  oToa  [leimavuKrto^.^     What 

iiijs  were  wo  learn   from   Pausanias,* 

ili^  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  at 

the  painter  of  this  piece  is  not  known,  but 

prrihahly  Phatienetus,  who  is  meniioned  by 

ilan^ii*  as  a  famous  battle  painter;  the  batllo  of 

IS  and  the  Aihcnlans  with  the  Aniazons,  by 

^  the  baltJe  of  ^[arathon.  by  Panainus  :'  and 

of  Cusandra.  j£c,,  by  Pulygnotus.*    These 

I.  after  adorning  the  Pteeilu  for  about  eight 

irics.  were  removed  from  Athens  in  the  time 

FArcadius/     Kaoul  Koehelte  mfers  from  this  that 

were  upon  |ianels. 

inienus  is  termed  by  Strabo**  the  nephew  of 

Idias;  ho  assisted  Phidias  in  decorating  the  sial- 

>and  throne  of  tlie  Olympian  Jupiter.     Micon  was 

ticularly  distinguished  for  the  skill  with  which 

painted   horses.     j£lian'^  relates  that  he  was 

ridiculetl  by  a  certain  Simon,  skilled  in  such 

for  having  painted  eyelashes  to  the  under 

lids  of  one   of  his.  horses — a  critical   nicety 

\y  10  have  been  expected  in  so  early  an  arje. 

contests,  also,  were  already  estaWiahccl,  in 

early  period,  at  Corinth  and  at  Delphi.    Pliny" 

iti«Jns  that  Panaenos  was  defeated  in  one  of  these 

'the   Pyihian  games,  by  Timagoras  of  Chalcis, 

himself  oelebratf-d  his  own  victory  in  verse. 

^The  remarks  of  Quinlilian*'  respecting  the  style 

lU  period  arc  very  curious  and  interesting,  al- 

igh  they  do  not  accord  entirely  with  the  icsli- 

lies  from  Greek  writers  quoted   above.     He 

thai,  notwithstanding  the' simple  colotirinfr  of 

lygnoius,  ^^hloh  was  little  more   than  a   nide 

idaimii  of  wtiat  was  afterward  accomplished, 

were  those  who  even  preferred  his  style  to 

styles  of  the  greatest  painters  who  suceec<led 

;   not,  as  Quintilian  thinks,  without  a  certain 

11/  of  Pain/in^,     Dramatic  Style. 
i;ig  generation,  about  420  B.C., 
llic  eilorla  of  ApoUodorua  of  Athens  and 
[ts  of  Heraolca.  dramatic  pffect  was  added  to 
c«9^ntt;tl  style  of  Poly^iiotus,  causing  an  epoch 
10  art  of  painting,  which  henceforth  compre- 
led  a  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
itionof  the  local  ami  accidental  appearances  of 
combined  with  the  historic  and  generic  rep- 
»ct5  of  Polypnotus.     The  contemporaries 
torus  and  Zeuxis,  and  those  who  carried 
Seir  prmctplcs,  were  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus, 
ipua  of  Sicyon,  iind  Timanthes  of  Cythnu.s. 
[;|>ainicra  of  the  greatest  fame.     Athena  and  Si- 
were  the  principal  seats  of  the  art  at  this  pe- 

loris,  says  Plutarch.**  invented  tone  {^{hlv 

iirnxpuffiv  ffAiiif),  which  is  well  defined  by  Fu- 

^  as  "the  element  of  the  ancient  'Apfioryi/,  that 

jfcepnble   transition   which,  without   opacity, 

ftiai<m,ur  hardness,  united  local  colour,  demitinl, 
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shade,  and  reflexes."  This  must,  however,  not  m 
allogethsr  denied  to  the  earlier  painters;  for  Plu- 
tarch himself*  attributes  the  same  pro)ierly  to  tli« 
works  of  Dionysius  (to^vv  f.x'^vra  nai  rmov),  though 
in  a  less  degree.  The  distinction  is,  that  what  lo 
the  works  of  Dionytiius  was  really  merely  a  grada* 
tion  ol  light  and  sfiaUe,  or  gradual  dimmulion  uf 
light,  was  in  those  of  Apollwlorus  a  gradation  aUo 
of  ttntt,  the  tint  gradually  changing  uccortUng  to  ihe 
degree  of  light.  'Iho  former  was  termwl  roioy,  the 
latter  upfioyn',  but  the  English  term  tone,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  coloured  picture,  comprehends  boUi ;  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  "splendor"  of  Plmy.* 

Apollodorus  first  painted  men  and  things  as  they 
really  appeared;  this  is  what  Pbny'  means  by 
"  Hie  pnmus  Mpecies  rxprimerr  iwitituit."  The  rich 
eflcct  of  the  combination  of  light  and  shade  with 
colour  in  also  clearly  expressed  in  the  w  orda  which 
follow  :  "  primuaque  gloriam  pfmcillo  jure  cimtnitt ;" 
also,  "  mquc  ante  cum  tabula  ulhus  ostemtitur,  qua  tc- 
neai  oculos."  We  may  almost  imagine  the  works  of 
a  Rembrandt  to  be  spoken  of;  his  pictures  rii'cted 
the  eye.  'llirough  this  striking  quality  of  his  works, 
he  was  surnaracd  the  vAai/oicfr,  aKiaypd^oc-*  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  "nTiting  upon  his  works,  '*  It  is 
easier  to  find  fault  than  to  imitate,"  fiuu^atrai  n^ 
fmX'/.Qv  ^  /ii/ij/ffcroi.' which  Phiiy*  relates  of  Zeu\is 

Zeuxis  combined  a  certain  degree  of  ideal  form 
with  the  rich  effect  of  Apollodorus.  t^uinttliun' 
sa3*s  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  was  pleased 
with  jHiwerful  forms  even  in  women.  Cicero*  also 
praises  his  design.  Zeuxis  painted  many  celebra- 
ted works,  but  the  Helen  of  Croton.  which  was 
painted  from  live  of  the  nifst  beautiful  >irgins  in 
the  city,  waa  the  most  renowned,  and  under  which 
be  inscribed  three  verses'"  in  the  third  book  of  the 
lliud.**  Stobieua"  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  paint- 
er Nicomachus  and  this  Helen,  where  the  painter 
ia  reported  to  have  observed  to  one  who  did  not 
understand  why  the  picture  was  so  much  admired 
"Take  my  eyra,  and  voli  will  &ee  a  goddess."  Wc 
learn  from  another  anecdote,  recorded  by  Pliaarch,"* 
that  Zcuxifl  painted  very  slowly. 

Parrboaiua  ia  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
terms  of  the  very  highest  praise.  U«  appears  to 
have  combined  the  magic  loneof  vVpollodorus  and 
the  exquisite  desii^m  of  Zeuxis  with  the  classic  in- 
vention and  expression  of  Polygnolus ;  and  he  so 
circumscribed  all  the  powers  and  enda  of  art,  says 
Quintilian, '^  that  he  was  called  the  "Legislator." 
Hu  was  himself  not  less  aware  of  his  ability,  for  he 
tenned  himself  the  prince  of  painters  ('EU^vrwf 
ffpcJTa  ^epovra  Ttx^fjc^*)  He  was.  says  Plmy,"  ihp 
Ino^t  insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artists. 

Timanihes  of  Cylhnua  or  Sicyou  was  distin- 
guished lor  invention  and  expression  ;  the  parltcu- 
iar  charm  of  his  invention  was,  that  he  left  much 
to  be  supplied  by  the  spectator's  own  fancy  ;  acd, 
although  his  productions  were  always  admimhle 
works  of  art,  still  the  execution  was  surpaased  by 
the  invention.  As  an  instance  of  the  ingenuity  ot 
his  invention.  Pliny'*  mentions  a  sleefung  Cyclops 
that  he  painted  ujion  a  small  pauel.  yet  conveyed 
an  idea  of  his  gigantic  form  by  means  of  some 
small  &atyr.<s,  who  were  painted  measuring  his 
thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  He  was  celebrated  also  for 
a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iplugenia.  (See  lite 
admirable  remarks  of  Fusoli  upon  this  picture,  Lec- 
ture i.)  Tunanthes  defeated  Parrhasius  in  a  pro- 
fessional contest,  III  which  the   subject  waa  the 
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r.upompui  of  Sicyon  wa?  the  founder  of  the  eel-  [ 
fhrnlrtt  Sicyonian  schmil  of  painitng  which  was  ' 
nfttrwiutl  (-stahhnhod  by  I'aniphilus.  Such  ^ras  ' 
[\\v  tnllupnc^  of  Kiiitnmpus'a  style,  that  hn  added  a  | 
third,  (he  Siryonic,  lo  the  only  two  ilistinct  styles 
of  pninling  then  recfti,niiHf'(I,  thr  H('!hniit»or(Jrocian 
and  th(*  Astatk*.  but  t>uh^L'(]u<>nily  lo  Kupfjmpns 
(tif4linffninh''d  ns  the  Atlie  and  the  lonie :  which, 
With  his  own  style,  lh«  Sicyonic,  hrnreforth  eon- 
etitutcd  Ihe  three  rhnrnctprmtic  styles  of  Grcrion 
painting.*  Wo  may  judije,  from  the  advice  which 
ruporopus  gave  Lysippns,  thnt  the  predominant 
I'hftmeienstic  of  this  style  was  individuality  ;  for 
U|M)n  hcluK  consulted  by  l.ysippus  whom  of  his  pre- 
(W>i'<fss(irH  ho  should  iinitute,  he  is  reported  to  have 
Miiid,  [KunlinK  to  iht*  dtirroundini:  crowd,  "  Ja'I  na- 
ture he  your  mo^lel,  not  nn  artiM  "*  This  eelehra- 
ted  maxim,  which  eventually  had  so  much  influ- 
enee  upon  the  arts  of  Grr«(*e,  was  the  first  pro- 
fessed deviation  from  the  prmciples  of  the  generic 
style  of  Polygnotus  nnd  I'hnliaa. 

XIII.  }*etiOil  of  Htjinemint  — Tho  art  of  this  pe- 
riod, wliioh  has  been  terrned  the  Alexandrean.  bo- 
eauso  the  most  rolehrated  artists  of  this  {icrioil 
lived  aUiut  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  taut  of  progression  or  aeijuinttifm ;  but  it  only 
addeil  variety  of  efTecl  to  the  tones  it  could  not  im- 
prove, and  waa  principally  charaeieriwd  by  the  di- 
versity of  the  styles  of  so  many  contemporary  art- 
ists, The  docadeiice  of  the  :irt  inimedialejy  sue- 
ct-eded  ;  the  necessary  conscfjiitnce,  when,  instead 
of  excellence,  variety  and  orif^inaltty  liccamc  the 
end  of  the  artist.  "  Floruit  circa  thUippum,  a  um' 
ffue  ltd  MurxrM»urtj  AUrantin,"  says  tJutnlUian,*"pif- 
tura  pranpue,  itd  dtrrrsu  vtrtutthua;''  and  he  tjieil 
enumerates  some  of  the  principal  painters  of  tins 
nine,  With  the  exeellences  fur  whieh  each  was  dis- 
tin;:umlie'I.  I*rotoj;une»  was  diBtineiii.thcd  for  hiph 
tilll-^h  ;  Pamphilns  and  Melanthius  t'or(Mimpn<ittinn  ; 
Aiiiiphdus  for  fuedity  ;  Theon  of  Samoa  for  his 
prtilific  fancy ;  and  ffir  tjrace  Apelles  was  unrivalled ; 
Kuphninor  was  in  all  ttiiuj^s  excellent ;  I'ausias  and 
Nicius  were  remarknhle  tor  chiaroscuro  of  various 
Icinda ;  Nicoraachiis  was  celebrated  for  a  bold  and 
rapid  jieneil ;  and  his  brother  Anstidea  surpassed 
all  in  the  depth  of  expression.  There  were  also 
other  painteru  of  great  cehhrily  during  this  period: 
Fhiloxeniis  of  Kretria,  .A.sclepiodorus  of  Athens, 
Alhenion  of  Maronea,  Ei'hion,  Cydias,  Philocharcs, 
Til  com  neat  us,  J'yreicus,  A:e. 

This  general  revolution  in  the  theories  nnd  prac- 
tice of  painlin(r  app<-nr9  to  have  been  (frently  owing 
to  the  prineipU;s  tnujfht  by  KitponipU!}  at  Sicyon. 
ramphilus  of  Aiiiphipotis  succeeded  Kupoiiipus  in 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  most  celebrated  sctiool  of  art  in  Greece.     Pam- 
phihifi  had  the  reputation  of  Uriu^  the  most  scien- 
Mtie  artUHt  of  his  liuie  ;  and  such  was  his  authority,  I 
*Ry«  Pliuy,'  tiial  ehielly  throuf^h  his  inHuenee,  first ' 
in  Sic>on.  then  throu^'hoiii  all  Greece,  nohle  youths 
were  taught  the  art  of  drawing  before  all  others,  i 
'*  Oraphice^  hoe  fal,  piclura  ta  buio"  that  ia,  draw- 1 
tng.  in  which  the  elementary  process  consisted  in 
drawing  lines  or  oullines  with  the  graptii.i  upon 
tablets  of  box ,  the  first  exercise  was  probably  to 
draw  a  simple  Ime   (r/^a/j^r;e  Oj^vaai*)      It  was 
eunnidercd  among  the  tirst  oi'  lilwral  aria,  and  was 
piactinr^d   exclusively  by  the   freebom,  for   there 
waa  a  special  ed-ct  prohibitmg  slaves  from  exerci- . 
aing  it.     The  course  of  study  in  this  school  occu- 
pied ten  years,  and  the  fee  of  admission  was  an  At- , 
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lie tBlent:  Pliny  mentions  th.^t  ,A|rf']l<-  jtu!  v 
Ihius  both  paid  this  fee.      Af^Ui*  atud.'-! 
Ephorua  of  tphesus  befort  h<'  t»er.iiiif  i 
PampbihiH  .  Pausias  also  stuOxd  Mx-auMtio 
Pamphilu9.     The  course  of  >' II.! V  •■!,,[, 
stniclion  in  drawing,  anihi: 
omy,  and  painting  in  all  it.-- 
wan  the  first  painter,  sayH  ;  \A 

in  all  the  wiences,  particul.>  .:  |i 

oinetry,  without  which  lie  il-  '^  bfl 

perfected.     By  these  scien'  ■  .iMt* 

ing,  we  must  probably  nnd'  r  ijA* 

of  proportion  and  motion  whieti  can  be  r<  dur^^tu 
rule  :  by  arithmetic,  the  system  of  tiie  coiutntci* 
and   the  proportions  of  the  porta  of  the  tiu 
boily ;    by  geijiiietr>',  jierspixrlive,  and  the  UVf 
motion,  that  is,  so  much  of  them  as  is 
give  a  correct  repre»entalioii  of.  and  a  pT< 
anee  to,  the  figure,      Pampliilus  »eC4ni 
painted  but  few  pictures,  but  they  were  tU 
uous  for  beauty  of  composition. 

Nicomaehus  of  Tliebes  was,  ar' 
tho  most  rapid  painter  of  his  tini' 
conspicuous  for  the  force  and  pi' 
as  fur  Its  rapidity;  riutanii'  cu  - 
ings  with  the  verses  of  HoHior.  • 

many  scholars,  of  whom  Pliil"\ei)UB  oi  ■ 
celebrated  as  a  painter  of  battlnn  ;  n  b.;' 
andcr  and  Darius  by  him.  i«  in<  r  j^ 

as  one  of  the  most  relebrated  pn  i 
ty  ;  but  they  were  all  surpassed  !■ 
Aristides.  who  ap;>enrH  to  have  >> 
master  of  cxpressitm  among  the  <J;     .. 
however,  apply  some  modification  loib- 
of  Pliny,*  that  Aristides  first  painted  il 
expresswl  the  feelings  and  ,M!Wiions  t*t 
/;Wi;,  as  it  is  explained  by  Tic  y  in  Una  {.. 
nnt  be  denied  lo  Polyk'nntui,  A[*«:)Ilodii; 
Bius,  Timanthes,  and  many  others 

The  picture  of  Aristidi's,  whi'b  •"'  ' 
infant  at  the  breast  of  its  wound'  ■ 
er  at  the  sack  of  a  city,  was  one  ■ 
brnted  i»aintings  of  the  ancients.     U  was 
able  for  the  expression  of  the  agony  of  Xtm 
lest  the  child  should  suck  bIcK>d   instead 
from  br'r  failing  breaM.     It  was  sent  by  A 
lo  PeUu.' 

The  works  of  Aristides  were  in  such  repmr.Rii 
Altalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  gave  n  Ituiu1r*-il  t^j  o 
for  only  one  of  his  pictures,  lln 
ceitturiea  after  his  death;  but  he  ;fi 
prices  himself.  Pliny  mentions  II 
son.  tyrant  of  Elalea.  paid  him  i 
Persians,  in  which  were  a  biind;<  , 
probably  of  a  small  size),  at  the  rate  of  leflj 
iur  each  figure.  'J^be  same  prince,  who  ap| 
hai^c  been  a  great  patron  of  the  nri«,  gave  Ak*^' 
odorus,  for  picturtai  of  the  twelve  gods.  3(H» 
each  ;  and  he  gave  also  to  Theomnesiua  (oi 
uiiknov/n)  fur  every  picture  of  m  hero,  100 
Asclepiodorus  wati  a  nnlive  of  Athens ;  be  w 
cbrated  for  comiM)silion  or  gr'nipwig;  Pit 
classes  him  with  Kuphranor  and  liinas 

Pausias  of  Sieyon  painted  in  encau->' 
cestrum,  and  seems  to  bare  snrpn^^fMl   - 
this  method  of  painting  ;  PIi^   '        .      .:  ii    , 
in  hue  t^rntrc  7iofnit»,"  fromw  )  ijij"! 

he  cither  dialinguifihed  him^  ''• 

nor  or  Nicias,  who  both  ex<  • 
was,  however,  the  pupil  of  i'. 
temporary  of  Apellep.     Pau«ia« 
for  a  bold  and  p4)werf»l  effect  i>( 
which  he  enhanoed  by 
ahortenmgs.     A  largi 
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of  rtifs  <10Rfriiition,  was  very  cciebratcd;  he 

tied  »  hUc'k  bnlJ  upon  a  lij^hi  ^iiund  ;  the  animal 

pcnverfiiUy  loreshortcnCTi,  and  its  shadow  waa 

mn  upoi  A  part  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  hy 

tA  reniarkabk'  cffeci  was  produced* 

was  a   native   of  Kphcstis  or  of  Colo- 

^■(Mordinf!  to  the  general  irsiimony  of  Greek 

,  althouffh  Plmy'  terms  him  of  Cos.     Pliny 

that  he  surpassed  all  who  either  preceded 

fded  hiin  ;  the  t|ualiiy,  however,  in  which 

isi'd  all  other  painters  will  scareely  bear  a 

m ;  it  has  been  tcnned  Brace,  elegance,  be^u- 

;(Rp(C,  vcnustns      Fuseli*  defines  the  style  of 

thus:    "Hi8  preat  prerogative  consisted 

snore  in  the  unison  than  ttie  extent  of  Ins  pow- 

«»r** ;  he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought 

'   lie.  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what 

lid  his  rfjach,  than  any  other  artiat.     Grace 

■  ption  and  refinement  of  t^istc  were  his  ele- 

!tid  went  hand  m  hand  with  grace  of  exrcu- 

:i  1  taste  m  finish  ;  iwwerful  luid  seldom  pos- 

nesaed  sin^iy,  irresistible  when  united." 

The  m":st  celebrated  work  of  Apellcs  was  per- 
his  Venus  Anadyomene,  Venus  rising  out  of 
waters.* 
/«  Vrnrria  tabula  mimmam  siht  ponit  ApfJle*." 

beautiful  goddess  was  represented  squeezing 

water  With  her  fingers  frum  her  hair,  and  her 

Tcii  was  ihf  silver  shower  which  fell  from  her 

locks.    Ovid  elegantly  alludes  to  it  in  the 

linos' 
madtiiot  gictat  digihs  Veniia  uda  cajniloa, 
Kl  tnodo  malcrni*  Ucta  riJctuf  a^uu." 
yri...i   .i.,i..»»d,  was  the  admiration  of  the  ancients 
!ii\  that,  according  to  the  same  poet,^ 
'V  owed  to  il  her  great  reputation  for 

Si  Vtneran  Cous  nunguam  pinxistet  Ap<itet, 
3ttT*a  tuh  agunrctt  tUa  lateret  ajtti*." 
$  excelled  in  portrait,  and,  indeed,  all  his 
appear  to  have  been  portraits  in  an  extruded 
;  for  his  pictures,  both  historical  and  allegtir- 
consisled  nearly  all  of  single  ligiires,  He  en- 
ioycd  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painiing  the  por- 
traits of  Alexander.*  One  of  thi.-»f,  which  repre- 
fccnlcd  Alcxmuler  wielding  the  thunder-bolts  of  Ju- 
piter, tenuc»i  the  Alexander  Kf/;/aui<o^/>of,so  pleased 
Ihe  monarch  that  he  ordered  twenty  talents  of  gold 
to  be  givi'u  in  him.  Plutarch'  hays  that  this  pic- 
tuf  ^v<ls  the  angin  of  the  saying  that  there  were 
iw  '  AlLXundcrs,  the  one  uf  Pliihp  the  invincible, 
other  of  Apelles  the  immitablt'  It  appears  to 
been  a  niaiiier-picee  uf  effect ;  the  hand  and 
says  Pliny,  seemed  tu  start  from  the  pic- 
;  and  Plutarch"  infonns  us  that  the  complexion 
browner  than  Alexander'^,  thus  making  a  finer 
I  the  fire  m  hia  haml,,  which  apparently 
r  light  of  llie  picture.  Phny"  lelis  us 
ki  ..^  ..  -lazed  his  pictures  in  a  manner  pccu- 
to  hiin.-^'  Il,  and  in  which  no  one  could  imitate 
\\'h' fi  ins  works  were  linishcd,  he  eovcre<l 
with  a  dark  transparent  varnish  (most  pruba- 
[oonlaining  uuphaUum),  which  had  a  remarkable 
:t  in  hannunizing  and  taning  tlie  culoun^,  and 
iving  hrilliam-y  in  the  shadows.  Sir  J.  Itcy- 
■ovticd  in  tins  account  of  Pliny  "an  art- 
L^cnpUon  uf  the  elTeet  <if  glazing  or  seum- 
;h  as  was  pracliscd  hy  Titian  and  the  rest 
^eneiian  pnintera.""  There  ia  a  valuable 
litk'iital  remark  m  Cicero'^  relating  to  the 
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colouring  of  Apelles,  where  he  says  that  Che  tints 
of  the  Venus  Anadyomenc  were  not  blood,  but  a 
resemblance  o(  I)1o»mI  The  females,  and  the  pic- 
tures generally,  of  Apelles,  were  raijst  probably 
simple  and  unadorned ;  their  absolute  inerits.  and 
not  their  r^ect,  constituting  their  chief  attraction. 
Clemens  Alexandrinua'  has  preserved  a  niemorabU 
reproof  of  Apellea  to  one  of  his  scholars,  who,  in  n 
picture  of  Helen,  had  been  laTi^^h  of  omiimenl : 
*  Vouth,  since  you  could  not  paint  her  bcauliful, 
yon  have  made  her  rich  '* 

Protogenes  of  Caunus,  a  contemporary  of  Apel- 
les, was  iKith  statuary  and  painter ;  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  high  finish  of  his  works.  Peiroiiiua' 
remarks,  that  the  excessive  detail  and  fmish  of  the 
works  of  Proiogenes,  vying  with  nature  liself,  in- 
spired him  with  a  certain  feeling  of  horror  ("  non 
Mine,  quodam  hnrrore  traclavt").  Mis  most  celebralcd 
work  was  his  figure  of  lalysus  with  his  dog;  Phny' 
and  Plutarch'  both  mention  that  Proiogenes  was 
occupied  seven  years  with  this  picture ;  and  IMiny 
says  he  painted  it  over  four  limes  {"  huic  ptcntra 
qnattr  colorem  indusit") :  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  way  in  which  the  ancients  imhodied 
their  colours  in  their  pictures  can  have  differed  Ut- 
ile, if  at  all,  from  the  manner  practised  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  artii^Ls  of  the  modem  schools  of  paint- 
ing. The  four  limes  of  Proiogenes  most  protiabty 
were  the  dead  rolounng.  a  first  and  a  second  paint- 
ing, and,  lastly,  scumbling  with  glazing.  Plutarch* 
says  that  when  Apelles  saw  this  picture,  be  was  at 
firei  pppcchless  with  astonishment,  but  presently  re 
marke<l  that  it  wa.i  a  great  and  a  wonderful  work, 
but  that  It  was  deficient  in  those  graces  for  which 
his  own  pictures  were  so  famous. 

Euphranor  the  Isthmian  was  celebrated  equally 
as  painter  and  statuary  ;  he  was,  saya  Phny,'  in  all 
ihmgs  excellent,  and  at  all  times  equal  to  himself. 
He  was  distinguished  for  a  tjeculiarily  of  style  of 
design  ;  he  was  fond  of  a  muscular  limb,  Diidadnpi 
cd  a  more  decided  anatomical  display  geiiemlly.  but 
he  kept  the  body  light  in  proportion  to  the  head  and 
limbs,  Pliny  says  that  Euphranor  first  represented 
heroes  with  dignity.  Parrhasius  was  saul  to  have 
established  the  canon  of  art  for  heroes  ;  but  the  he- 
roes of  Parrhasius  were  apparently  more  divine, 
those  of  Euphranor  more  human.  We  have  exam- 
ples of  both  these  slylej  in  the  Apt>llo  and  the  La- 
ocoon,  and  in  the  Meleager  and  the  Gbdiator,  or  the 
Aniinous  and  the  Discolmlus.  It  was  to  this  dis 
tinction  of  style  which  Euphranor  apparently  allu- 
ded when  he  said  thai  the  Theseus  of  Parrhasius 
had  been  fed  upon  roses,  but  his  own  upon  beef.' 
Euphranor  painted  in  enciiuRlic,  and  executed  many 
famous  works  ;  ihe  principal  were,  a  liattle  of  Man- 
tmea,  and  a  picture  of  the  twelve  gods  • 

Nicias  of  Alhens  was  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  painted  females,  and  for  the  rich  lone 
of  chiaroscuro  which  distiuyuislied  his  paintings. 
He  also  painted  in  encaOstic.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  the  vexvia,  or  Ihe  region  of  the  shades  of 
Homer  [ncrrumanha  Homcri),  which  he  declined  to 
sell  to  Ptolemy  I  of  Egypt,  who  had  offered  sixty 
talents  for  it,  and  preferred  presenting  to  his  native 
city.  Athens.  ,is  he  was  then  sulGcicnlly  wealthy. 
Nicias  also  painted  some  of  the  marble  statues  of 
Praxiteles." 

Athcnion  of  Maronea.  who  p;iinted  also  in  encaus- 
tic, was,  according  to  Phny,'"  compared  with,  and 
even  preferred  by  some  to.  Nicias ;  he  was  more 
austere  in  colouring,  but  in  his  austerity  more  pleas- 
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tnc ;  and  if  he  had  not  died  young,  says  Pliny,  he 
wnuld  have  earpassed  all  men  in  painting.  Me  a[v 
pears  to  have  looked  upon  colours  as  a  mere  uiean&, 
lo  have  ntglected  pictorial  elTfCt.  finil.  rflaining  in- 
itividualily,  and  much  oi  the  retinenu'iit  of  design  of 
his  conicmporanes,  to  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  generic  style  of  Polygnotus  and 
Phidias  {ut  in  ipna  ptctura  eruduw  cluceat).  His  pic- 
ture of  a  fTOom  vi'ith  a  horse  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
hs  a  remarkable  painting. 

PUilochares.  the  brother  of  llie  orator  .Tlschine^, 
was  also  a  paintitr  of  the  greatest  incrit,  according 
to  Pliny.'  although  he  is  conl**mpluausIy  termed  by 
iJemoBthenc*'  "  a  painter  of  perlurae-pots  and  Um- 
bowTs"  (.liAaftaorpo^'^AOf  kql  rvfiTrava). 

Echion  also,  of  uncertain  country,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero'  and  Plmy*  as  a  famous  painter.  Pliny 
speaks  uf  a  picture  oC  a  bride  by  him  as  a  noble 
puiaiing,  distinguished  fur  its  expression  of  modesty. 
A  great  compliment  is  alsfi  incidentally  paid  to  the 
works  ofKchion  by  Ciceru,'  where  he  is  apparently 
ranked  with  Polycletus. 

Theon  of  Samoa  was  distinguished  for  what  the 
Greeks  termed  ^avraaiat,  according  to  Quinlilian/ 
who  also  ranks  him  with  painters  of  the  highest 
class.  Pliny,'  however,  classes  him  with  those  of 
the  second  degree,  .^lian  gives  a  spirited  descrip- 
tion of  a  young  warrior  painted  by  Theoo.* 

XIV  Dcchru. — The  causes  of  the  decline  of  paint- 
ing iu  Greece  are  very  evident.  The  pohtical  lev- 
oluliona  with  which  it  was  convulsed,  and  th<^  va- 
rious dynastic  changes  which  took  place  a(\er  the 
death  of  Alexander,  were  perhaps  ihc  pnncipul  olv 
stacles  to  any  important  elforts  of  an  ;  the  intelli- 
gent and  higher  classes  oMhcpopulaliuii,  upon  whom 
painters  chiefly  depend,  being  to  a  great  extent  en- 
grossed by  politics  or  engaged  in  war.  Another  in- 
fluential cause  was,  that  the  public  buildings  were 
already  rich  in  works  of  art,  almost  even  lo  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  national  mythology  and  (usifsry ;  and 
the  new  rulcrij  found  the  transfer  of  works  already 
renowned  a  more  sure  and  a  more  expeditious  meth- 
od uf  adorning  their  public  halls  and  palaces,  than 
the  more  lardy  and  hazardous  altcrnativo  of  requi- 
ring original  productions  from  contemporary  artists. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  artists  of  those 
time*  were  under  the  neoessity  of  trying  other  fields 
of  art ;  of  attracting  attention  by  novelty  and  vari- 
ety ;  thus  rhyparography  {pvjzafHjypa^ia),  pornogra- 
phy, and  all  the  lowtr  ehisses  uf  art,  attained  Uie 
ascendency,  and  became  the  characteristic  styles  of 
the  period.  Yet,  during  the  early  part  of  lias  period 
of  decline,  from  ab<i«it  LJC  300  until  the.  destruction 
of  Corinih  by  Mummiiis,  B.C.  U6,  there  were  still 
several  names  which  upheld  the  aiirtent  glory  of 
Grecian  painting;  but  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of 
Gre€*cc  by  t)ie  Romans,  what  was  previously  but  a 
gradual  and  scarcely  sensible  decline,  then  became 
a  rapid  and  a  total  decay. 

In  the  lower  descriptions  of  painting  which  pre^ 
Tailed  in  this  period,  Pyreicus  was  pre-eminent;  he 
was  termed  Rhyparographos  (t^vzopoypdt^^),  on  ac- 
[count  of  the  mean  quality  of  his  subjects.  He  be- 
ilonged  to  the  class  o(  genre-pamlers,  or  "  petntres 
(du  genre  has,"  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
^Greek  ftVKapoypa^ia,  therefore,  is  apparently  equiva- 
lienl  to  our  exprejislon,  the  Dutch  style.  Pyreicus,* 
'•ays  Pliny,  painted  barbers*  shops  and  cobblera* 
stalls,  ehell-fi^h,  eatables  of  all  sorts,  and  the  like  i 
and,  ahhough  an  humble  walk,  he  excelled  so  great- 
ly that  he  obtained  the  highest  lame  ;  and  his  smaU 
pictures  were  Diore  valuable  than  the  greatest  works 
of  many  masters  ;  in  execution,  tew  surpassed  him. 
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"  Pyrdeua  parta  vindictt  «r|e  Ucmm,** 
says  PropertiuB*    {Pyrfieut  is  the  emerKlatlaif 
Wclcker'  on   the   authonty   of  Cod.    Vit .  !   ^ 
With  the  common  reading.  Parrhasin. 
unintelligible.)    Pornography,  or  obsc- 
which  in  the  time  of  \\\p  Romans  uo^  ^n 
with  the  grossest  license,"  prevailed 
no  particular  period  in  Greece,  bot  wa» 
tolerated  to  a  considerable   extent   at 
Parrhastus,  Aristidcs,  Pausanias,  Nico] 
rephanes,  Arellius,  and  a  few  other  vt 
njentioncd  as  having  made  themselves 
thi.<s  species  of  license.* 

Of  the  few  painters  who  atill  maintained 
nity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  may  be 
cd :  Mydon  of  Soli  -,  Nealces,  Leontiscoa, 
manthes  of  Stcyon  ;  Arcesilaus,  £rigonus,i 
sias,  of  uncertain  country  ;  and  Melrod<inis1 
ens,  equally  eminent  as  painter  and 
The  sch*H)l  of  Sicyon,  lo  which  the  majoT 
distinguished  painters  of  this  period  belong 
pressly  mentioned   by  Plutarch*  as   the 
which  still  retained  any  traces  of  the 
greatness  of  style  of  the  art  of  the  renowi 
It  appears  to  have  been  still  active  in  ll 
Araius,  about  S50  B.C  ,  who  seems  to  hai 
some  of  his  own  enterprising  spirit  u\Ui  il 
of  hts  time.     Aratus  was  a  great  lover  of 
hut  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  destroying 
traits  of  the  Tyrants  of  Sicyon  ;  one  only,  aod' 
but  partially,  was  saved.' 

It  was  already  the  fashion  in  this  age  Ut 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  uasierB 
artists  generally,  iniatcad  of  exerting  lb« 
imitate  the  master-pieces  of  past  ages.w 
been  content  to  admire  them.     All  works' 
great  names  were  of  the  very  highest 
were  sold  at  enormous  prices.     Plutarch 
that  Aratus  bought  up  some  old  pictures, 
ularly  those  of  Melanthus  and  Pamphilus, 
thoin  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  HI.  of  El 
ciiiate  his  favour,  and  lo  induce  him 
Acheean  league.     Ptolemy,  who  w  *-   ■ 
rcr  of  the  arts,  was  gratified  wti: 
and  presented  Aratus  with  l&O  wA-  mi 

ation  of  them.'  These  were,  howt-vcr,  by  no  i 
the  first  works  of  the  great  painters  uf  GnMl 
which  had  found  their  wiy  into  Egypt.  J\ok»f| 
Soter  had  employed  agents  in  Greece  to  purtfefli 
the  works  of  celebrated  masters.'  Alt  ■  '  ^  -  •'-' 
expressly  mcntion.s  the  pictures  of  Sn- 
ters  which  contributed  tu  add  to  the  \y  , 
play  of  the  celebrated  festival  of  Ptolemy  Pfail*^ 
phus  at  Alexaudrea. 

Fn>m  the  time  of  Alexander  (he  s: 
Greeks  animated  Egyptian  artists,  whi- 
standard  of  Grecian  beaniy  in  proiwrtt'  . 
acter.     Antiphilus. oneof  themos:   •■  '■•  t>^  ':.•- 
era  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  1  ;,'vi':. 
Naucratis,  and  appears  to  have  livf^d    ; 
of  Ptolemy  Soter.     Many  other  Greek  i 
were  established  in  Egypt,  and  botli  th(j  tcinilat** , 
and  arts  of  Alexandrca  were  more  Greek  than  ^7f 
tian.»» 

Among  the  most  remarkable  prodMctionsof  IM 
period  were  the  celebrated  ship  of  lliem  II  of  SJf 
acuse,  which  had  Mosaic  doors,  in  which  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  worked  wKh  »*in*ff ' 
ble  skill.'*  and  the  immense  ship  q^  Pt' 
pator,  on  the  prow  and  stem  of  whieh 
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tl  figuies  eighteen  feet  in  height;  and  the 
ImiIc  vesael,  both  interior  and  exterior,  was  deco- 
witli  pajntinK  of  various  desenptiona.^ 
iriy  a  century  Inrer  than  Aralus  wc  have  still 
tion  uf  two  painters  at  Athens  of  more  than  or- 
distinotinn.  Heracleides  a  Macedonian,  and 
lurus  an  Athenian.  The  names  uf  several 
Iters,  however,  of  these  times  are  preserTed  in 
Uny.  bill  he  notices  them  only  in  a  eursory  man- 
EB".  When  Paulus  -tidulius  had  conquered  Per- 
Nxs,  B.C.  168.  he  eommnnded  the  Athenians  to 
Nsd  him  their  most  distinguished  painter  to  perp^ 
tte  his  triumph,  and  thtjr  most  approved  phUoso- 
ler  to  educate  his  sons.  The  Athenians  selected 
-tia  the  painter,  professing  thai  he  was  pre- 

in  both  respects.     Heracleides  was  a  Ma- 

and  originally  a  aliip-painter ;  he  repaired 
after  the  defeat  of  Perseus'    Plutarch, 
icription  of  the  triumph  of  Paulus  Almil- 
kB,'  savB  that  the  paintings  and  statues  brought  by 
Idi  fiiiMi  Greece  were  so  numerous  that  they  re- 
;  tO  wagons  to  carry  them  in  procession,  and 
-spectacle  lasted  the  entire  day.    P.  .;Emil- 
^^ppcars  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  great  admi- 
Hm  the  arts,  for  Plutarch*  mentions  that  after  his 
Pl  consulship  he  took  especial  care  to  have  his 
|08  eduoil'd  in  the  arts  of  Greece,  and.  amnng  olb- 
ia  pai.Ttirig  and  sculpture,  and  that  lie  accord- 
entertained  masters  of  those  arts  {Tt?,affTat  xai 
)  in  his  family ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
the  migration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  al- 
cumiiienced  before  tlie  general  spoliations  of 
?e.      Indeed,   Livy*  expressly  mentions  that 
artists  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  upon  the 
ion  of  the  ten  days*  games  appointed  by  Kiilvius 
lior.  B.C.  186.     But  Rome  must  hnvn  had  its 
;  painters  even  before  this  lime  ;  for  the  pic- 
or  the  feast  of  Gracchtis's  suidiers  aOer  the 
of  Beneventum,  consecrated  by  him  in  tlie 
of  Liberty  on  the  Aveutine,  DC.  213,'  was 
prutraltility  the  work  of  a  Greek  artist, 
system  adopted  by  the  Romans  of  phmder- 
fOreece  of  its  works  of  art.  rqjrobatcd  by  Po- 
,'  was  not  without  a  precedent.    'Hie  Cartha- 
lians  before  them  had  plundered   nil  the  coa.<<t 
kwns  of  Sicily,  and  the  Persians,  and  even  the 
Ui'     '  ranried  ofl'  all  works  of  art  as  tho 

!»'  conquest.*'    The  Koiuan  eonciuerors, 

list  plundered  with  a  rerlain  degree 
*  as  Mari'dlus  at  Syracuse,  and  Fa- 
-  at  Tarentum.  who  carried  away  no 
works  of  art  than  were  necessary  to  adnm 
triumphs  or  decorate  some  of  the  public  build- 
Tlie  works  of  Greek  art  brought  from  Sicily 
|;ir''eilu>  were  the  first  to  inspire  the  Kumana 
Ihe  desjre  of  adorning  tneir  puhlic  cdtficea 
statues  and  paintings ;  which  lasle  was  cuu- 
into  a  passion  when  they  became  acquainted 
le  grL'al  treasures  and  almost  inexhaustible 
B  of  Greece,  and  their  rapactty  knew  no 
Plutarch  says  that  Marcelliia'^  was  ac- 
having  corrupted  the  public  murals  through 
itroduciiim  of  works  of  art  into  Rome,  since 
that  period  the  people  wasted  much  of  their 
disputing  about  arts  and  artists.     But  Mar- 
floried  in  the  fact,  and  boasteiL  even  before 
that  he  was  the  first  to  teach'the  Romans 
aud  to   admire   the  exquisite  produc- 
reek  art.     We  learn  from  Livy"  that  oi  e 
laments  of  the  triumph  of  MarccUua,  214 
a  picture  of  the  capture  of  Syracuse. 


These  spoliations  of  Greece,  of  the  Grecian  king- 
doms of  Asia,  and  of  Sicily,  continued  uninternipted 
for  about  two  centuries;  yel,  according  to  Miici- 
nnns,  says  Pliny,*  such  was  ihe  inconctivable 
weahh  of  Greece  in  works  of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone 
stilJ  contained  upward  of  3000  statues,  and  Hint 
there  could  not  have  been  less  at  Athens,  at  Olym- 
pia,  or  at  Delphi.  The  men  who  contributed  prin- 
cipally to  fill  the  public  edifices  and  temples  of 
Kuuic  with  the  works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn. 
Manlius,  Pulvius  Nobilior.  who  plundereil  the  tem- 
ples of  Ambracia,'Mummius,  Sulla,  LacuUus,  Scau- 
ma.  and  Verres  ' 

Muiumius,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
146,  carried  off  or  destroyed  more  works  of  art  than 
all  his  predecessora  put  together.  Some  of  Ins 
soldiers  were  found  hy  Polybius  playing  at  dice  upon 
the  eelcbrated  picture  of  Diony^^ius  hy  Aristides.* 
Many  valuable  works,  also,  were  purchased  on  this 
occasion  by  Attalus  HI.,  and  .sent  to  Pergamum  ; 
hut  thty  all  found  their  way  to  Rome  on  his  death, 
B.C.  133,  as  he  bequeathed  all  Ins  property  to  Ute 
Roman  people.*  Scaiirus,  in  his  ttdilcbhip.  BC.  58, 
had  all  the  public  pictures  still  remaining  in  Sicyon 
transporletl  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  dchta  of  the 
fonner  city,  and  he  adorned  the  great  tcmfKirary 
theatre  which  he  ercctcii  upon  that  occasion  with 
3000  bronxe  statues.*  Verrca  ransacked  Asia  and 
Achaia,  and  plundered  almost  every  temple  and 
public  edifice  m  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable  in 
it.  Among  ibo  numerous  robberies  of  Verres,  Ci- 
cero' mentions  parti<^ularly  twenty-seven  beautiful 
pictures  taken  fn»m  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Syra- 
cuse, consisting  of  portraits  of  the  kings  and  ty- 
rants of  Sicily. 

From  the  deMruciion  of  Corinth  by  Mummius, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  the  higher 
branches  of  art,  especially  in  painting,  expcriencer. 
so  sensible  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  uiily  two  paint- 
ers are  mentioned  who  can  l»e  classed  with  the 
great  masters  of  former  times :  Timomaehus  of  By- 
zantium, contemporary  with  Capsar,"  and  Action, 
mentioned  by  Lueian.'  who  lived  apparently  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian."*  Yet  Rome  was,  about  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  full  of  painters,  who  appear, 
howev^er,  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  portrait, 
or  decorative  and  arabesque  painting :  painters  must 
also  have  been  very  numerous  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia. 
Paintings  of  various  descriptions  still  continued  to 
perform  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  triumphs  of  tlie 
Runian  conquerors.  In  the  inumtdi  of  Pompey 
over  Mithratlates,  the  portraits  of  the  children  and 
family  of  that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  proce«. 
Bton  ;'^  and  in  one  of  Cesar's  triumphs,  the  portraits 
of  his  principal  enemies  in  the  civil  war  were  dis- 
played, with  the  exception  of  thai  of  Pompey.*' 

The  school  of  art  at  Rhodes  appears  to  havo 
been  Ihe  only  one  that  had  experienced  no  great 
change,  for  works  of  the  highest  class  in  sculpture 
were  atill  produced  there.  The  course  of  painting 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  capricious  than 
that  of  sculpture,  in  which  master-piece.^,  exhibiting 
various  beauties,  appear  to  have  been  produced  m 
nearly  every  age  from  Phidias  to  Hadrian.  A  de- 
cided decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and  in 
the  best  Roman  writers.  One  of  the  causes  of  thia 
decay  may  be,  that  the  highest  exccllenre  in  piiitit- 
ing  requires  the  combination  of  a  much  grcatiir  va- 
riety of  qualities .  whereas  mvcntiun  aud  design, 
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Identiiral  in  b.)th  arts,  are  the  sole  elements  of 
pculptuTC.  Painters,  also,  are  nddicted  in  the  per- 
nieious,  thojgh  luoraiive  practice  of  dashing  off  or 
(lespatchinjf  their  works,  from  which  sculptors, 
frnin  the  very  nature  of  their  niaterials,  are  ex- 
empt: to  paiiiL  qu:ckly  was  all  that  waa  required 
trom  Bome  of  the  Roman  paintera*  Works  in 
Bculplure,  also,  through  the  (Jurabiliiy  of  ilicjr  ma- 
terihl.  are  more  eassily  preserved  than  pamiiiigs^ 
and  they  serve,  therefore,  :i»  inudel»  and  iticeii- 
Uvea  to  the  artiste  of  after  Ages.  Artists,  there- 
fore, vho  may  have  had  ability  to  excfel  in  sculpture, 
would  naturally  rhoose  that  nrt  in  preferenre  to 
painting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  account  for 
ihe  production  of  such  works  aa  the  Antinoua.  the 
I^oeoon,  tlie  Torso  of  Apoilonius,  and  many  others 
of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a  period  when  the  art 
•  of  paiiiiing  was  comimratively  extinct,  or,  at  least, 
prtncipally  practised  as  mere  decorative  colouringf 
such  as  the  majority  of  the  painting  at  Ri>me, 
Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  now  extant ;  thougli  it 
musl  be  rcmemherod  ilial  these  were  the  inferior 
works  of  an  inferior  ajfc. 

XV  Homan  Painltng. — The  early  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Grscia  has  been  already  nuticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  Komaii  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliny"  tills  us 
that  It  was  cultiviited  at  an  early  jK-nod  by  the  Ho- 
mans  The  head  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Fabii 
received  tlie  f^urnatne  of  Pictor.  which  remained  in 
his  fuioily,  ihniugh  some  pamtmgs  which  he  execu- 
ted in  tlie  Temple  of  ijalus  at  Kume,  B.C.  3lK, 
which  lasted  until  the  time  of  the  Kmperor  Claudi- 
us, when  lln^y  were  destroyed  by  llie  (ire  thai  con- 
sumed thai  ieiriple.  Pai-'uvius  also,  the  Imgic 
poet,  ;(ih1  nephew  uf  Kttnius,  di^lfiigulshecl  himself 
hy  ftoiiM^  paintings  in  tlieTeniple  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Forutii  Unariuni,  about  180  b,C.  Afterward,  says 
Pliny,'  painting  was  not  pmciiscd  by  yvltu  hantU 
\honcstiM  mantbiis)  among  the  Humans,  except,  per- 
naps,  n  the  case  of  Turpilius,  a  Roman  knight  of 
^is  own  times,  who  executed  some  beautiful  works 
with  Ins  left  hand  at  Verona.  Yet  Quaitus  Pednia. 
nephew  of  Q.  Pedius,  coheir  of  Ciesar  Miih  Auy;ua- 
iLs.  was  instructed  in  painimij,  and  bceaiiie  a  great 
Droficicnt  in  the  art,  though  he  died  when  youn^. 
Antistms  Labto  also  amused  himself  with  painting 
small  pictures. 

Julius  Ceesar,  Agnppa,  and  Augustus  were  among 
the  earhest  great  patrons  (>f  arlisls.  Surtonius*  in- 
forms us  that  Cjusar  expended  great  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures  hy  the  old  masters  ;  and  Phny' 
mentions  that  he  gave  ns  much  as  80  talents  fur 
two  piclurcH  by  his  cnnlcmpnrary  Timomachns  of 
Ilyzantium,  one  an  Ajas.  and  the  other  a  Medea 
medUaiinu  ibe  murder  ol  her  cluldren.  These  pic- 
tures. w!uch  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very 
fclebraled  works  ;  ihey  are  aJludcd  to  by  Ovid,'  and 
are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient  writers. 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Ciirlier  hii^tory  of  painting  in  Knnie  which  deserve 
mention.  One  is  recorded  hy  Livy,'  who  informs 
us  that  the  consul  Tib  Scmpronius  Gracchus  dedi- 
cated in  the  Temple  of  Mater  Matuta,  upon  his  re 
turn  from  Sardinia,  I)  C  174,  a  picture  of  appartiil- 
ly  a  singular  description  ;  it  consisted  of  a  plan  of 
the  island  of  Sardhila.  with  represcniations  of  vari- 
ous battles  he  had  fought  lliere  painted  upon  iL. 
Ttio  other  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,'  who  says  thai 
Luciu*  Hostilius  Mancinu.s,  B  C-.  147,  exposed  to 
view  in  the  Forum  a  picture  of  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage, ill  which  he  had  jicrformed  a  conspicuous 
part*  and  explained  its  various  incidents  to  the  peo- 
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pie.    Whether  Uiese  pictures  were  the  prodi 
of  Greek  or  Roman  artists,  is  duubtl'ul ;  dot  | 
we  any  guide  as  to  their  rank  as  works  of  art. 

The   Romans  generally  have  not   the  sllgf; 
claims  to  the  merit  of  having  promoted 
arts      We  have  seen  that,  before  the  spol 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  were  held  in  no 
cration  in  Rome;   and  even  aftt-rward,  ai 
lime  of  the  emperors,  painimg  and  ^eulpturnl 
lu  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  R< 
the  works  which  were  then  produced  were 
cluraclerized  by  their  bad  taste,  being  merel 
ry  records  and  gaudy  displays  of  colour.  Ablfxfi 
the  city  was  crowded  with  the  Hnest  pnAliictJ**^- 
ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  obserTulite   < 
history  of  painting  in  Rome.     The  lirsi.  w 
period  of  Grsco-IComan  an,  may  be  dated  TrtLw' 
conquest  of  Greece  until  the  lime  of   Sn^ 
when  Ihe  artists  were  cbietly  Greeks       I 
from  the  tune  of  Augustus  to  Ihe  so-l.i 
Tyrants  and  Dioclesian.  or  from  the  b+^L-ura 
the  Chrisiiau  era  until  atwut  (he  latter  end 
third  erntury,  during  which  time  the  great 
ly  of  Konian  works  of  art  were  produft'd. 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  dt 
exarchate;   when  Rome,  in  consequeiict* 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  chai 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  i 
It  had  previously  mflicled  u[)on  Greece. 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  iioitali 
among  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  incursions  uf 
were  the  lirst  great  causes  of  the  important 
tiun  experiencet]  by  the  imitative  arts,  and 
rious  cheek  thry  rrceivcd  ;  but  it  wa»  r«senf4ftr] 
the  fanatic  fury  of  llio  iconoclasts  efreclualty  wilt 
slroy  all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  tirst  of  these  three  penods  sufficient  l*( 
been  already  said  ;  of  the  second  there  reraaiBtfflj 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.     About  the 
ning  u\  the  second  |)eri(>d  is  the  earliest 
which  we  have  any  noiice  of  portraii-paioi 
f;inum  jnctoT(t)  as  a  distinct  class.     Pliny 
particularly  IJiotiysms  and  Sopohs  as  the  most 
ebraled  at  at>out  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  peftil. 
earlier,  who  tilled  picture-gidlerieu  with  iheir  w«U, 
the  former  was  surnamed  the  anibropotfrApb,  hkJ 
cause   he   painted    nothing   but   iiiun 
same  age,  also,  Lala  of  Cyaicns  was  vi 
led  ;  she  painted,  however,  chiefly  fnniiU  i- -i;. 
but  received  greater  prices  than  the  i.tber  two.' 

Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  tiimi''ai.i' 
among  the  Romans;  Varro  made  a  < 
the  portraits  of  700  eminent  men.*     1". 
or  statues  of  men  who  had  performed  an}  iiiit4/, 
service  were  placed  in  tlie  temples  and  olhcf 
lie  places,  and  several  etiicts  weie  pasiM.-d 
ouiperors  of  lioine  respecting  the  planng  of  1 
The  portraits  of  authors,  als*i,  wtre  placed 
public  libraries;  they  were  apiiarenily  lixed  a! 
the  cases  which  contained    Iheir  writings, 
which  chairs  were  placed  for  the  conveoi 
readers.*    They  were  pamled,  also,  at  the 
ning  of  manuscripts.*     Resfwcling  the  itojii 
wax  portraits,  w!iii:h  wi-re  prcsen'ed  in  **. 
in  the  atria  of  privale  house.^*  there  i^  an  tt 
ing  account  in  Polybius.'    With  the  i  ^ 
Action,  as  already  mentioned,  not  a  siii. 
of  this  period   rose  to  emineuee,  alihoiii;li  vSSA 
were,  of  course,  more  distinguished  than  otbn»;  •* 
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Lius :  FabuUus,  wbo  painied  ^j-  \  '*  Doves  of  the  Cap'Jol"  ia  supposed  to  be  a  cnpy.* 
;  DoroUieus,  who  copied  for  Nero  Another  musivarius  of  antiquity  was  Diuscuridt^a 
lyomene  of  ApcUea ;  Cornelius  Pi-  of  Samos,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two  movairs 
iscus,  Marcus  i^udius,  Mallius,  and  of  Pompeii.'  Five  others  are  mentioned  b',  Mtil- 
ait,  decorative,  and  scene   paintinj?   ler.'    There  are  strll   many  great  mosaica  of  the 


mgrosaed  the  art.  Pliny  and  Viiru- 
itrong  terms  the  depioruble  state  of 
ir  times,  which  was  tmt  the  com- 
;lie  decay;  Vitruvius  has  devoted  an 
'  10  a  lamentation  over  its  fallen 
y  bpeaks  of  ii  an  a  dying  art.'  The 
incea/  as  a  sign  of  the  madness  of 
^tHatit  intantam),  tlie  colossal  [Kir- 
feet  high,  which  w.xs  p;\iiited 
ling  unknown  till  that  time. 


in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became'  ^simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  exliit)- 


fur  bis  landscape  decorations,  which 
I  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
Ited  to  the  scenes  ;  which  kind  of 
e  universal  af\er  hi:!5  time,  and  ap- 
ivery  species  of  license.  Vilmvius 
ale  of  decoralive  painting  in  his  own 
it  wa5  formerly,  and  he  enumerates 
ids  of  M'all-paintinf^  in  use  among 
They  tirst  imitnted  the  arrangement 
slabs  of  marble,  then  the  variegated 
sices  of  panels,  iw  whidj  were  af\cr- 
ihitectuml  decorations  ;  and,  finally, 
iere  painted  Inigic,  comic,  or  satyric 
the  long  galleries  and  corridors  va- 
mdacapes,  or  even  subjects  from  itie 
ligher  walks  of  history.  But  these 
the  time  of  Vitruviua  tastelessly  laid 
given  place  to  mere  gniidy  display,  or 
Stic  and  wild  concrptions,  such  aa 
intings  whicli  have  been  discovered 

^eame  to  be  practised  by  slaves,  and 
lody,  were  held  in  little  or  no  es- 
fing  the  depraved  apphciition  of  the 
nod,  see  Phn.,  xxxv.,  n3 — Pctron  , 
ert..  ii.,  G.— Sueton.»  Tih.,  43.— Ju- 
xii .  28. 

ctura  th  mujiVo,  opux  muMteum,  was 
Rome  in  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
aUo  common  in  Gicucc  and  Asia 
her  period,  hut  at  the  lime  of  which 
Iting  it  began  to  a  great  extent  even 
tainting.  It  was  used  chiefly  for 
%  and  also  ceilings  wore  sometimes 
he  same  way.*  There  were  various 
!  ;  the  Itthoxtrota  were  dislinct  from 
mttriro.  There  were  several  kinds 
s  the  sectile,  the  tessellatnm,  und  the 
irhich  are  all  mcchanii:al  and  orna- 
mapplicable  lo  painting,  as  they  were 
Isr  figures.  As  a  general  distinction 
um  and  lilhostrotum.  it  may  be  ub- 
!  picture  itself  wns  dc  murtvo  or  o^m 
M  frame,  which  was  often  very  large 
was  iithmirotum  The  former  was 
IS  coloured  small  cubes  {tessera  or 
^rent  materials,  and  the  latter  of 
*s,  crust't,  of  various  marhles,  A.c,  ; 
e  termed  miwituirti  and  quadratani 
ipectively  Pliny*  attributes  the  ori- 
lavemcnts  to  the  Greeks.  He  men- 
otoswcus"  at  Pergamura,  by  8osus, 
traied  of  the  Greek  muaivarii,  the 
hich  represented  the  remnaiiiH  of  a 
lentions,  also  at  Pergamum.  the  fa- 
09  with  the   dovea,  of  wliich   the 


B>zv^r.  &c.)~a.  (Tii..  a.)"3.  m.  n.. 

bWt33.>  — 3.  (Plin.,  n.  N.,  xxiTi.,  eo.  (M.- 
MSiff,— ScDcc.  Ep,,  so— LactQ,  X.,  110.)— 


nncienls  extant.  (See  the  works  of  Ciampini.  Fu- 
rietti,  and  l^aborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  vahiabic  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  ol 
Issus.  Tbrs  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art.  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  stipcrinr  to  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the  pro- 
duction of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself     The  cumpodition  is 


its  in  many  respects  merits  of  Uie  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolinit  Quadra  in  mittaico  scaperto  in  Pvrn- 
prii. — Nfazois,  Pompii,  iv.,  48  and  49;  and  Miiller, 
Dcnkmahr  dcr  alien  Kuntty  i .  &6  ) 

P.\LA  (tttvov),  a  Spade.*  The  spade  was  but 
little  ased  in  ancient  husbandry,  the  ground  having 
been  broken  and  turned  over  by  the  plough,  and 
also  by  the  use  of  large  hoes  and  :akes.  iVtd. 
Ltoo.  Kastrum.)  liut  in  some  cases  a  broad  cut- 
ting edge  was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as,  for 
example,  when  the  ground  was  lull  (tf  the  roots 
of  rushes  or  other  plants*  Also  in  gardening  it 
was  an  indispensable  instrument,  and  it  was  then 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  tho  ploughshare. 
viz ,  by  casing  Us  extremity  with  iron.'  The  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  a  funereal  monument  at 


Uome,'  exliihits  a  deceased  countryman  with  hw 
falY  and  btdena,  and  also  with  a  pala,  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  strong  crossbar,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
was  enahleil  lo  drive  it  nearly  twice  as  deep  into 
the  ground  as  be  could  have  done  without  it.  In 
this  form  the  instalment  was  called  btfmlium.  being 
emplnyeil  in  trenching  [pasttnatw),  or,  when  the 
ground  was  full  of  roots  to  a  considerable  depth,  in 
loosening  Ihcin,  turning  them  over,  and  extirpating 
them,  sfcoas  to  prepare  the  soil  lor  plant 'ng  vines  and 
other  trees.  Ry  means  of  this  implement,  which  is 
still  used  in  Italy*  and  called  vanga,  the  ground  was 
dug  to  the  depth  of  two  spades,  or  nearly  two  feet.* 
Cato*  tncnliona  wooden  spades  {palas  lt^}fa$) 
among  the  implements  necessary  to  the  husband- 
man.     One  principal  application  of  tliem  was  m 


I.  (MiM.  Cap.,iT.,  M.)— «.  (Mat.  Borti.,iT..  34.)— 3  (Aroht- 
oL.OSaa,  4>— 4-  (Cttio,  D«i  R«  RuBl.,  10-— Hltn..  H.  N-.  "li-. 
17.  ».  37  ;  n,  s.  35.)— S.  (PIm..  H.  N  .  ■thi.,  8)— fl.  tCfiloni., 
1.,  «.)  — 7.  (Fobrfiti.  Inner.  Ant.,  p  574.>— S.  (PIm..  H  N., 
inn.,  «ft,  •■  M.— Cmo.  D«  Ru  R'ut.  v..O.  p.  aHi  xi.3,r.4W. 
eil,  Bip.)-1).  (a^U; 
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winnowin?.  The  wtnnowinff-Bhovel,  also  called  in 
Lntiti  tcniilal'rutn,  is  blill  gcm*ralty  used  in  Circnt-e. 
and  the  mode  vl  t'uiployiiig  it  la  exlubited  by  Stuari 
in  hJB  "Aniiquilies  of  Alhenfc"  The  corn  wliicb 
iiu  been  threshed  hc»  in  u  heap  u|)on  tiie  floor,  and 
UiO  labourer  throws  il  tu  a  disiance  with  Uiis  s.hovel. 
while  ihe  w:nd,  hlowi..,{  etrongly  across  the  direc- 
tion in  which  il  ia  thrown,  drives  ilie  ehall'  and  lef- 
ose  lo  one  6ide.'  The  fruit  of  Icgununuus  plania 
was  purified  and  adapted  tu  be  used  fur  fuud  ui  Lho 
same  manner.* 

Ttic  trnn  patd  was  applied  anciently,  as  it  is  in 
modtirn  Italian,  to  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  an  onr. 
{Vtd.  Rkmiia  )  In  a  Kino,  the  broad  part  which 
held  the  yem  was  called  by  that  name. 

PALAlJSTKA  (rrtikaiaTpai  pr<>pcrly  means  a  place 
for  wrestling  (tra^aietv,  ndXi/),  and  appears  lo  have 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  gymnasium.  The 
word  was,  however,  used  in  difTurent  senses  at  va- 
rious periods,  ami  ils  exact  meaning,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  the  gymnasium,  has  occasioned  much  con- 
troversy among  modem  writers.  It  first  occurs  in 
Herodotoa,'  who  says  that  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon  built 
a  dromoa  and  a  palsstra,  both  of  which  he  caJJs  by 
the  general  name  of  pala;stra.  At  Aibens,  howev- 
er,  there  was  a  considerable  nuniber  of  paltestrae 
quite  distinct  from  Uie  gymnasia,  whii^h  wore  called 
by  the  names  either  of  their  founders,  or  of  the 
teacliera  whf»  gave  instruction  there  ;  tlms,  for  ex- 
ample, we  read  of  the  palsslraolTaunas.*  Krduse' 
conteuda  that  the  palajstrv  at  Aihpns  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  g>'mnastic  exercisea  of  boya  and  youths 
(Troidef  and  ftrtpuKin),  and  the  gyinn.i.'iia  to  tliosv!  of 
men  ;  but  Becker*  lias  shown  tliat  this  cannot  he 
tlie  true  distinction,  aUhDU(rh  it  appears  that  certam 
placed  were,  for  obvious  reasniis*  appropriated  to 
Uie  exclusive  Use  of  boys.'  But  that  the  lK)ys  ex- 
ercised in  the  gymnasia  asweU,  is  plain  from  many 
ipossages'  (Tolf  ilipaioc  uto  yvpuaaiuv*),  wlule,  on 
^Ihe  other  hand,  we  read  of  men  visiting  the  palics- 
IrK." 

Il  appears  most  prolmble  that  the  palEcatne  were, 
during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Greek  republics, 
Chietly  appropriated  to  Ihe  exerciafs  of  wrrsllm^ 
snd  of  the  pancratium,  anrt  were  principally  intend- 
ed for  the  athlelte,  who,  it  must  hp  recoHcctpd,  were 
persons  that  ctfntcnded  in  the  public  garner,  and 
therefore  ni^ded  s{)ecialtrainmg.  This  la  express- 
ly stated  by  Plutarch.^'  who  says  "  thai  the  place  in 
which  all  the  aihleto:  exercise  »  called  a  palteslra  ;*' 
and  wc  also  Imm  from  Pausanias"  that  there  were 
at  Olynipia  palaistra?  especially  devoted  lo  the  alU- 
Jetae.  In  Alhenapua*'  we  read  of  the  great  athletes 
Damippus  coming  out  of  the  palteelra ;  and  Ualen 
(Trrpi  ToO  fUtt  fiixpiif  a^aipa^  yvfivaaiov^  c.  5)  places 
Ihe  athletce  in  the  palaestra. " 

The  Romans  had  originally  no  places  correspond- 
ing  t*'  the  (iri'rk  (;ymnasia  and  palieslric  ;  and 
when,  towards  live  cjoae  of  the  Republic,  wealthy 
llomans.  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  biiiUJ 
places  for  exercise  in  their  villas,  they  called  them 
indifferently  gymnasia  and  palaestrae."  The  words 
were  thus  used  by  the  Homana  as  synonymous ;  and, 
.ftocordingly,  we  find  that  Vitruviua"  gives  a  descnf*- 
tion  of  a  Greek  gjmnasiura  under  the  name  q(  pa- 
tKStra. 

PALA'RIA.     {Vid.  Paldh.) 

PALATI  Nl  LUDI.     {  V\d.  Lcm  Palatini.) 

I.  iTbeocr.,  nt..  15(1.  — Malt^  iiU  19.— 'Lake,  ni.,  17.)  — J. 

ffflom.,  n..  V-  4W-509:  »ii.,  586-5M.)— »,  tvi..  ISB.  laft)— i. 

'iPlaU,  Ch»nn..  intl) — 5.  (Oymrtatiikurnl  A(t'ini(rtilnl(*r  Hwllcn., 
•.  M7.  Ac.J— *.  (Chanklta,  i  .  p.SJI,  33S,  &•.)— 7.  (.^ich-,  c 
Timurh..  p.  35,  Rfukn-I— 8.  <Awiiph.,  De  C«iJ.  inrol.,  p.  Ml, 
B«wke.J— ».  (Artiit»|»h.,  At.,  138,  HO.)— 10.  (I.ucian,  Nnrin., 
*,  Tot  hi.,p.  S51,Rril».)— 11.  (Symp..  li.,  *.h-19-  (t.,  IS.  «i; 
Ti.,tl.*lJ— 1>.  (x..p.  417./.J-li.  (Kra-JM.Ib..  p.  n5.>— 13. 
(Cic  od  Alt.,  i.,4,  9.  ft,  ID;  «d  Qaini.  Prat.,  iii.,  !,♦  «;  C. 
T.tT.,  II.,  T.,Tl)-10.  (T.,  11.) 
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PALE  (ttiXv,  TTukQusfut,  irakatafioovvi)^  OTtir^ 
ft\riTiKii,  luciOy  luciatto),  WresUiBg.     The  word  lii^ 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense.  embracui{i 
gymnastic  exercisea  with  the  exception  of  i 
whence  the  ecliuttls  of  the  athlete  were 
ftttlatirtr^  that  18,  schools  in  which  the  Trdily  ui 
widestsense  wastaught.*   (  VtU  Palaestra,) 
are  also  many  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  wbi 
TTaAtj  and  Tro/fiiEa'are  used  to  drsi^naie  any 
ular  spijvies  ol'  athletii:  ^uea  l>esidcs  wrea^u^i 
B  combination  of  several  games.* 

The  Greeks  ascribed  the  invention  of 
to    mythical    persona<;es,  such    as    Palsstn. 
daugliter  of  Hermes, *  Antieue  and  Ceroynn,*  iVr 
bas  of  Athens,  or  Theseus  '     Hermes,  ihc  pi 
tall  gymnastic  exercisea,   also    presided   ovef 
TuAij.    Theseus  IS  said  by  Pausanias*  to  have  \ 
the  first  who  rciluced  the  game  of  wrcMlin*;  to 
lain  rules,  and  to  have  thus  raised  it  to  ttir  nnk 
an  art,  whereas  before  his  time  it  was  3 
which  bodily  size  and  strength  aloni 
victory.     The  most  celehraled  wrestler  m  lue  t^t 
ic  age  was  Heracles.    In  the  Homeric  o^ 
ling  was  much  practised,  and  a  beautiful  d< 
ofa  wreathng  match  is  given  in  the  Iliad.' 
this  period  wresUers  contended  nuked,  and 
loins  were  rovered  with  the  wtpt^fia*  and  i 
loin  probably  remained  ihruughuut  Greece 
1,5,  from  which  lime  the  pcrizoma  was  nt 
used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked.' 
llouK-ric  a|!e,  the  custom  of  anointing  the 
the  purpose  of  \\Te&iling  doea  not  nppe^ir  to 
been  known  ,  but  in  the  time  oi  Solon  il 
grneral,  and  was  said  to  have  been  adopu 
Cretans  and  Lacedtumoniansat  a  very  rarljr] 
After  the  b(Miy  w.ia  anointed,  it  was  »t 
Willi  sand  ur  dust,  in  nnifr  lo  <*nalilr  the 
to  lake  a  firm  hold  o(  each  other.     At  the: 
of  the  Stiienia  in  Argos,  the  iru^.ir  waa 
by  llute-music.     {Vtd.  Sthema.) 

When  two  alhlel»  began  their 
might  use  a  variety  of  means  to  seize  hi* 
nisi  in  the  must   advantageous  manner, 
ihrt^w  him  down  without  expoung  himself;"-! 
one  of  the  groat  objects  was  to  make  every 
with  elegance  and  iK-auly,  and  the  figlil  was  fortl 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  regulated  by  « 
laws."    Striking,  for  instance,  was  not  allowed,! 
pushing  an  antagonist  backward  (tifd^o/iof)  wi 
quently  resorted  to."    It  la  probably  on  ac 
the  laws  by  which  this  game  was  rt-guUted,! 
great  art  which  il  required  in  consequence, 
larch'*  calls  il  Ihc  re^i-tAwraroi-  nai  rrnw 
Tuv  u('^7/iuruv.     Out,  notwilhsianding  Ihi 
wrestling  admilted  of  greater  cunning,  atid 
ihclca  and  stratagems,  than  any  other  garo^^ 
Ihe  exception  of  the  pancnitium.'*  and  the 
had  a  great  many  technical  terms  to  eXf 
varinuB  straiagems,  positions,  and  attitudes! 
wrestlers  might  be  placed.     Numerous 
wrestlers  are  represented  on  ancient  works 
(See  woodcut  in  Pascratiom). 

The  contest  in  wrestling  was  ditided  by  thi 
cienls  into  two  parte,  viz.,  the  ttoXi;  op&^  or  " 
(6pSoaTa\i7iv  TTa/.aitiv),  Uiat  is.  the  light  of  the 

I.  tPlnl..  De  L*gff.,  TU.,  p.  7Q5.— lUrnd.,  j«^  Mj 
Kmuic.  p.  400.  note  a.}~9.  ( ApoUoil.,  u..  t.  k  9  V 
hrtfc..  r\i.,  p.  "«e.)— 5.  (Schol.  ftd  Piod,.  ^ 
30.  f)  3.)— 7.  (ccin-,  710,  Ac— Cf»n|iiiTA  <  >  H 
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Pau»,,  (.,«,*  I.— Dionvi.  II»l.,»u.,72.1— 10.  {T>nicid,t 
Plrtt.,  Do  Rffpuhl..  T..  n.  «M— 11.  (Ori.I,  Met  .    n  .M  4' 
SiBl.,  Thcb..  Ti^  831.  ic—  HHic-1.,  -I^lliiwv-.  ^ 
I  Plat.,  De  L»«.,  Tiii.,  p.  M4.— Cw  ,  OmU.  «*-—  I 
54.— .thlD,  V.  n.,  li.,  I.)— IS.   fPl.ll.,  Symp., 
Aiuwh.,  i,,94.)— 14.  (Syinp.,  ii..  4.)  -   IS   (Xcn.,  Crrop.,  i.. 
33.)— 10.  (KnuM, ).,  p  41S,  *e.) 
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ma  long  as  they  stood  upright,  and  the  dAi'vch;- 
ttc  or  JcwAwTic  (lucta  toluiaiona),  in  which  the  athle- 
•M  fttniggl^d  with  pach  other  whtic  lying  on  Die 
p-uiind.  Unless  they  contrived  to  rise  again,  ihe 
a^uAijati  was  the  last  stage  of  the  conleHt,  whii-li 
BOnunaed  until  one  of  them  acknowledged  himself 
Id  be  conquered.  The  ndXri  bft&r/  appears  ta  have 
been  the  only  one  which  was  fought  in  the  times  of 
Homer,  as  well  as  afterward  in  the  great  national 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  as  soon  as  one  nthlctr 
ibe  other  allowed  him  to  rise  and  continue  Ihe 
KK  if  he  still  felt  inclined.*  ihii  if  the  same 
rte  fell  thrice,  the  victory  was  decided,  and  he 
tiol  allowed  to  go  on.'  The  d'AJvitftji^  was  only 
[ht  ID  later  times,  at  the  smaller  games,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  pancratium.  The  place  where  the 
nesUers  contended  was  generally  soft  grouiuK  and 
BTered  with  sand.'  KlTeminate  {>eraon»  Mtinetitnes 
^read  large  and  magnificent  carpels  on  the  place 
ivhere  they  wrestled.*  Each  of  the  various  irihes 
if  Ihe  Greeks  aeem»  to  have  shown  its  peculiar  and 
talional  character  in  the  game  of  wreslhng  in  some 
Mrtirtilnr  tnck  or  stratagem,  by  which  it  excelled 

'5. 

['  letic  pomt  of  view.the  d^vdijaif  was  eon- 
Mu...^^.  i^cnelicml  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  l>ady, 
iv)  loins,  and  the  lower  parts  in  general,  hut  mju- 
liaos  t«  the  head,  whereas  the  7:d>.tj  hpB^  wns  he- 
aved to  act  benelicially  u|H)n  the  up[)er  parta  of  the 
Mndy.  It  was  owing  to  ihest;  salutary  effects  that 
ivresllini^  was  practised  in  all  the  gymnasia  as  well 
k8  m  the  palEstro*,  and  ihat  iti  iJl.  :i7  wrestling  lor 
loys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
loon  aitiiT  m  the  other  great  games,  and  at  Athens 
B  the  Elcusinia,  and  Theaea  also.*  The  most  re- 
loamed  of  all  the  Greek  wrestlers  in  the  historical 
IneivaB  Milon  of  Croton,  whose  name  was  known 
mmughout  tliu  ancient  world.'  Other  distiiij^miahed 
irTeail»*rs  arc  enumerated  hy  Krnu-<ie,^  who  has  also 
,._  ..  very  minute  account  of  the  game  of  wTesi- 
'  verything  connected  with  it,  m  his  (/ym- 

i  Agon.  d.  HeiL,  p.  400-439. 

*Ali'LlA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Hume  every 

■on  ihc  2ist  of  April,  in  honour  of  Pales,  the 

divinity  of  shepherds.     Some  of  the  ancienl 

call  this  festival  Paritia,  deriving  the  nnme 

paria,  because  saeriHees  were  offered  on  that 

ay  pro  p»riu  pccartjt*    The  2l.<il  of  April  was  llic 

a>  OD  which,  according  to  the  early  traditions  of 

Lome,  KofliuiuH  had  commenced  ilic  Imildmg  of  the 

ity,  so  that  the  festival  was  at  the  samo  tune  8ol- 

ttiutzed  as  the  dies  nataliims  of  Home  *  and  some 

If  the  rights  customary  In  later  times  were  said  to 

^ve  been  tirst  performed  by  Homulus  when  he  fijt- 

tt  the  pomtenum.**    Ovid"  gives  a  description  of 

Uf  iit»_«  of  the  Falilia,  which  clearly  ijliows  that  he 

It  as  a  shepherd-festival,  such  as  it  must 

J         ^    have  been  when  the  Komans  were  real 

[ds  and  husbandmen,  and  as  it  must  have 

loed  to  be  among  country  people  in  his  own 

'~r .-  is  exprt'ssjy  slated  by  Umnysius  ;  f\jtt  in 

^setf  It  must  have  lost  its  ortginaJ  charac- 

..  _..  -  ijave  been  regarded  only  as  tlio  dies  nalali- 

kn».     'i'he  connexion,  however,  between  thcan  two 

Iharacters  of  the  festival  is  mauife:»t,  as  the  found- 

<n  of  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of  shep- 
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b^rds,  and  the  founders  of  &  religion  suited  to  shep- 
herds. 

The  first  part  of  the  solemnities,  as  described  by 
Ovid,  was  a  public  purification  by  fire  and  smoke. 
The  things  burned  in  order  to  produce  this  purify- 
ing smoke  were  the  bIo«td  of  the  Oe/oha-'horse,  the 
ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at  tlie  festival  of  Ceres, 
and  the  ethells  of  beans.  The  people  were  also 
sprinkled  with  water ;  they  washed  their  hands  in 
spring-water,  and  drank  milk  mixed  with  must.' 
As  regards  the  OUober-horse  [equiu  OrHiher),  it  must 
be  observed,  that  m  early  times  no  hluixly  sacrifice 
waa  allowed  to  be  offered  at  tlio  Palilia,  and  the 
blood  of  the  October- horse,  mentioned  alwve,  was 
the  blood  which  had  dropped  from  the  tail  oi  Ihe 
borse  sacrificed  in  the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in 
Lhe  Campus  Martins.  This  blood  was  preserved  hy 
the  vestal  virgins  in  the  Temple  of  Vesia.  for  Ihe 
purpose  of  t>eing  used  at  the  Palilia.*  When,  to- 
wards the  evening,  the  shepherds  had  fed  their  (locks, 
branches  of  bay  were  used  as  brounis  for  cleaning 
the  stables  and  fur  sprtnkUng  water  through  them, 
and,  lastly,  the  stables  were  adorned  with  hay 
houghs.  Hereupon  the  sliepherds  burned  sulphur, 
rosemary,  fir-wtuxl,  and  tncense,  and  made  the 
smoko  pass  through  the  stables  to  punfy  ihein;  the 
(locks  themselves  were  likewise  purified  hy  this 
smoke.  The  sacrifices  which  wore  uffercsi  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes,  mdlet.  iiulk,  and  other  kinds 
of  entv'ihles.  The  shepherds  then  oHerrd  a  prayer 
to  Pales.  After  these  solemn  rites  were  over»  the 
cbeerlul  part  of  the  festival  began:  Ixmfires  were 
made  of  heaps  of  hay  and  straw,  and  under  the 
sounds  of  cymbals  and  flutes  the  sheep  were  again 
purihed  by  being  compelled  to  run  three  limed 
tlirough  the  fire,  and  the  shepherds  themselves  did 
the  same.  The  festival  was  concluded  by  a  feast 
in  the  open  air.  at  which  the  people  sat  or  lay  upon 
benches  of  turf,  and  drank  plentifully.' 

In  the  city  of  Koine  the  IVstival  must,  at  least  in 
later  lanes,  have  lieen  celebrated  in  a  dilferent  man* 
ner;  its  character  of  a  shepherd- festival  was  forgot- 
ten, and  it  was  merely  loirked  upijn  as  the  day  on 
which  Home  had  been  budt,  and  was  celebrated  as 
such  with  great  rejoicings  '  In  Ihe  reign  of  Calig- 
ula, it  was  decreed  that  the  day  on  which  the  em- 
peror had  come  to  the  throne  should  l)e  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Paltlia.  as  if  the  Empire  had 
b^'cij  revived  by  him,  and  had  commenced  its  sec- 
ond exiatenee.'  Athena^us*  says  that  before  his 
time  the  name  Paldia  had  been  changed  into  Ro- 
mmia  {'Puanin).  Whether  this  chang:o  of  name  was 
occasioned  by  the  decree  tu  the  reign  of  CaliguU 
jnst  mrniinned.  is  unknown.^ 

PAUMPSESTUS.    (ViiL  Liaas.) 

PALLA.     {Vtd.  Pallium, ) 

PALL'ACK  iiraX},tlK^).   (Kli-CoNCOBlKA^GRBKE.) 

PALLIATA  FA'BULA.  (Kirf.  Comoedu,  page 
30O.) 

PA'LLIUM,  dim.  PALLIOLUM.  poet  PALLA* 
(^ifttlriaVf  dim,  ifiaridiov ;  Ion.  and  pott.  ^t/Kif).  a 
blanket  or  whittle,  a  sheet,  a  pail-  'llie  English 
rhuk,  though  commonly  adopted  as  the  proper  trans- 
lation of  these  terms,  conveys  ao  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  fi>nn.  material,  or  use  of  that  which  they 
denoted.  The  article  designated  by  them  was  al 
ways  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  exactly,  or,  al 
least,  nearly  square  {rrrpdvuva  ifidrtfL,*  quudrangM- 
luM^*),   Hence  it  could  easily  be  divided  without  loss 
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PALLIUM. 


PALLIUM. 


Br  waste  either  into  four  parts*  or  into  twelve  •  It 
was,  indeed,  used  in  the  very  form  in  whirli  it  was 
taken  frum  ihe  loom(eKJ.  Tela),  being  made  entirely 
by  the  wearer  (ro  t/jurmp  v^^vai'),  without  any  aid 
from  the  tailor  except  to  repair  (5arclr^  aKdadai)  the 
injuries  which  it  sustained  hy  tune  Although  it  was 
often  ornamented,  more  esftccially  among  the  nor- 
lliern  nahuns  of  Euru[>c,  wjih  a  fringe  {rid.  Km- 
URivB),  yet  this  was  commonly  of  the  same  piece 
with  the  palt  or  blankc  itj>elf.  Also,  whatevtT  ad- 
diiinnnl  richness  and  beauty  it  received  from  the  art 
of  the  dyer,  was  bestowed  u|)on  it  before  its  mate- 
rials were  woven  into  cloth,  or  even  spwn  into  thread 
Most  commonly  it  was  used  without  having  undcr- 
»fone  any  process  of  this  kind.  The  raw  tnnterial. 
uuoh  as  wool,  tiax.  or  cotton,  was  manuOictured  in 
Its  natural  state,  and  hence  blankets  and  sheets 
were  commonly  white  {?.evKa  ifiana*),  although, 
from  the  sanie  cause,  brown,  drab,  and  gr^y  were 
ftlao  prevailing  colours.  The  more  splendid  and 
el^ant  lints  were  produced  by  the  application  of 
the  mureX  [muricata^  conchyliata,  purpurea,  vtMtix ; 
n»fn^V(Kivv,  (i/.oi'/jj^,  f^iina'),  the  kfnut's  (roccinctt*, 
kiiKKtvnv),  the  argol  {(tuatus),  and  the  saffron  {cro- 
ceus,  KtiOKuruv),  ( Kii.  Crocoti.)  Pale  green  was 
also  worn  (^^cixivov*).  Black  and  gray  pallia  were 
•'ilher  made  from  the  wool  of  black  eheep,'  or  were 
tiie  result  of  the  art  of  the  dyer.  They  were  worn 
in  mourning  {fii'Kava  If^ina*  paiuv  idtfvro').  and  by 
•orceresses.'*  Thepatliurn  of  one  rolour(M»»^pooi' 
iuuTiav,  literally  "the  self  coloured  blanket^'^  was 
aialinguibhed  from  the  rariegated  {ttqikITuov)  \  and 
of  this  latter  class  the  simplest  kinds  were  the  striped 
(<iaW(jTw**),  in  which  the  effect  was  produced  by  in- 
serting alteraatcly  a  woof  of  different  colours,  and 
the  cheek  or  plaid  {icutuUtum,  Ussclatum),  in  wliich 
tho  same  colours  were  tnade  to  alternate  in  the 
warp  also.  Zcuxih,  the  painter,  exhibited  at  the 
Olympic  game?  a  plaid  having  his  name  woven  in 
Ihe  (iquares  (/«*»-«!,  n?uv(iia)  in  golden  letters." 
An  endless  variety  was  produced  hy  interweaving 
Bprii*s  or  flowers  in  the  woof  {uvOea  Trmomi^^- 
V'-v").  By  the  same  process,  carried  tn  n  higher 
degree  of  coinplexiiy  and  refinement,  whole  figures, 
and  even  historical  or  mythological  subjects,  were 
introduced,  and  in  this  state  of  advancement  the 
weavmg  of  pallia  was  the  elegant  and  worthy  em- 
plnyincni  of  females  of  the  first  distinction,"  and  of 
Minerva,  the  inventresa  of  the  art,  herself."  The 
greatest  splendour  was  imparted  by  the  use  of  gold 
thread.^'  Homer  represeols  Pendope  weaving  a 
purple  blanket  far  Ulysses,  which  also  displayed  a 
beautiful  hunting-piece  wrought  in  gukl."  The  epi- 
lliel  di'n-Aaf,  which  is  comnumly  applied  by  Ihc  po- 
ets to  these  figured  palU,  probably  denoted  that  they 
were  mode  on  the  principle  of  a  quilt  or  a  Scotch 
carpet,  in  which  two  cloths  of  diflerciit  colours  are 
■n  interlaced  as  to  form  onr  double  cloth,  which  dis- 
plays a  pattern  of  any  kind,  according  to  tiic  fancy 
of  the  artist. 

Although  pallia  were  fmlshed  for  use  without  the 
mtervention  of  the  tailor,  they  were  submitted  to  the 
embroiderer  (Pkn/gio;  -riotKi'/.r^,  wJioy^aptof"),  and 
Bltll  more  commonly  to  the  fuller  {md.  F:;llo),  who 
received  them  both  when  they  were  new  from  the 


loom  and  when  they  were  «utlied  thnnifi  mi 
Hence  it  was  a  recommcndalion  of  this  articli«r 
attire  to  be  well  trodden  {l^(TrirT<n'*)  and  viil 
washed  (tiirAwec*),  The  mnn  who  penbnn^il  Ut 
operation  are  called  ol  nXvv^f,  i.  *..  the  w«hrr»  « 
an  inscription  found  in  tl>e  stadmm  ai  > 
other  appellation  which  they  bure,  vi, 
the  treaders,'  is  well  dloatraled  by  n.'- 
i  representing  them  at  their  work  in  p.  -15;^. 
I  Considering  palhum  and  palla,  indrttn^  and 
'  as  generic  terms,  we  hod  speei6c  terms  ir 
under  them,  and  denulmg  distinctions  whwk 
I  pended  on  the  materials  of  which  the 
I  made.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,! 
I  most  common  material  was  wool.^  The 
made  of  it  (lanrum  ptUlwm^)  was  called  ifroa 
root  of /ana,  wool)  in  I>atin  I>jcna,  in  Greeks 
and  as  the  blanket  varied,  not  only  in 
ornament,  but  lUo  in  tincness,  in  closeueaaj 
ture  {ifiariuv  Ae«ri  6rj;Taf*),  and  in  sixe, 
these  differences  were  expressed  by  the 
of  .t^^aa,  such  aa  x^'^^ov,  x'^a^'ii-,^ X^-owii 
viamov,^  and  ;f>uii'([oici(Jtw>'."*  In  like 
find  the  sheet  not  only  designated  by  epttl 
to  the  general  terms  in  order  to  denote  that  it) 
made  uf  flax,  e.  p-.,  ifmrtov  Xivoih/,  Ai'vuto  »i 
^apra,"  pallium  Uruum,"  hut  also  disilngQii 
the  specihc  terms  /m/rum,  Imteamen;  »i 
i5tj»',**  and  Us  diminutive  etvdoviov.^*  A| 
linen  sheet  was  also  called  ^cwuv,"  and  a 
oOitvTjy  dim.  Idovtop.'^''  These  specific 
doubt  of  K:nptian  origin,  having  been 
among  the  HubrewF.  'h?  Greeks,  and  the 
together  with  the  artieltLS  uf  merchandise 
they  were  applied.  On  the  same  principle.) 
sheet  IS  called  paJta  carboMea,*^*  and  3  6llk 
denominated  pallium  ScHatm,^'  and  UfCwu 

The  fnllowing  instances  of  the  aj 
Siheels  and  blankets  to  the  purposes  of 
show  that  their  uses  were  stUl  more  varioofti 
the  Greeks  :::.!  jlnmans  than  with  us:  Uri 
though,  in  Hume  of  these  coses,  the  applicat 
have  been  ace;  Mital.  it  serves  not  the  less 
account  to  demonstrate  the  form  and  prui 
the  thing  spoken  of,  and  the  true  meaning  of  I 
various  names  by  which  it  was  called  : 

I.  They  were  used,  as  wc  use  them,  to  tpr 
over  beds  and  couches,  and  to  cover  the  bml^ 
ring  sleep   (Ifiunov,    IfiariBfto^*^  Ou^of,"  ^i 
X^vianiot'**  puUtum**).     In  many  of  ihcae 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  same  blanket  wl 
worn  as  a  garment  by  day  served  to  b1< 
night,  in  exact  agreement  with  the  practice' 
to  the  present  day  prevails  among  the  Be 
Arabs,  who  constantly  use  their  large  bykt* 
both  purposes.    {Vtd.  Lrctds,  Lodix, TAfu.) 

H.  They  were  spread  on  the  ground  and  usedl 
carpels.  Chtus,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  when 
held  a  levee,  appeared  walking  iri  fro^ifw 
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This  vras  an  afTertation  of  Eastern  loxory 
the  people  at  JcruBalem  spread  their  hvkes 
to  FTound,*  they  intended  thereby  to  recog- 
uua  a«t  a  ^tf^g-  {y>d.  Taff.s.) 
Tiiey  were  hung  over  doors,'  and  used  as 
[3  or  curtain^.*  Thua  Antigonns,  sitting  in 
t,  heard  two  common  soldiers  reviling  him,  a 
I  or  Bheft  ( paila)  Iwmg  interposed  ;  he  shook 
de,  and  said.  *«  Go  farther  off,  lest  the  king 
hear  you  "* 

At  the  bath  persons  wiped  and  ruhbed  them- 
not  only  with  linen  sheets  (/in/ew),  but  with 
>rt.  hinnkets  ( jmHiis  rx  moiltisima  lana  faetu*). 
>ar7P  linen  doth  used  for  this  purpose  was 
po^nHrn  {<r66avov). 

Lganiemnon^  holds  in  his  hand  "a  great  pur- 
be"  to  serve  as  a  banner  floating  m  the  air. 
iMllia,  especially  of  linen  and  eotton.  were 
t  tails  {^aauve^*  XivdnpoKov  ^ipof')- 
'When  Anthony's  ships  were  on  (ire,  his 
I,  having  failed  to  extinguish  it- by  water, 
they  could  not  obiuin  in  HuBicicnt  quantity, 
ipon  it  their  thick  blankcta  Ofiana  aitruv  ra 

Thick  coarse  blankets,  which  had  not  been 
bller  (i/mrm  djTclTm"),  were  wrapped  round 
I  snow  10  keep  them  from  melting.    {Vid. 

A  fine  white  blanket  was  sometimea  used  as 
Id  (^flpoc  ro^^/w,"  IftitTiov^'). 
D  Asia,  horses  and  other  animals  used  to  ride 
re  covered  with  beautiful  pallia,  especially 
asions  of  ceremony  or  of  rejoicing.  C-yrus 
horses  covered  with  striped  cloths. '*  When 
ian  ambassador,  a  few  years  ago,  went  to 
in  r.ondnn,  his  horses  were  in  like  man- 
ered  ftat^urol^  IfiaTiai^}*  (V\d.  Tapb«  ) 
is  we  must  distinguish  the  use  of  wooltea 
Ihs  in  Europe" 

newly-born  infant  was  wrapped  in  a 
(fa^").  {Vxd.  iNct'NAnri.A.) 
Lastly,  the  blanket  was  the  most  common 
of  the  Amictcs.  {Vid.  CriLiMVii.)  Henec 
it  continually  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
CA,  whifih  constituted  tho  indutua.  Such 
as** coat  and  waistcoat/'  or  "shoes  and 
,"  are  not  more  common  with  us  than  such 
which  follow  in  ancient  authors  :  lunicn 
kmif^*  ifiuTiov  KQi  ^irwi/,  in  the  wdl  of  a  ccr- 
Uoaophor  ;**  TolftdTioi'  xai  rdvjfirt^n'ff/sov;  ^<i- 

Kof."  The  passages  referred  to  in  the  note 
empUfy  the  practice  of  naming  these  two  ar- 
f  dress  together." 

bllbougb  the  pallium  and  tunica  were  always 
d  as  essential  parts  of  an  entire  dress,  yet 
r  ibetn  might  he  worn  without  the  other. 
in  which  the  tunic  was  retained  and  tho 
;  laid  aside  arc  explained  under  tho  article 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  pallium  would 
e  roost  convenient  kind  of  dress  when  the 
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'  wearet  ol  it  liad  occasion  to  run ;  and  we  find  that 
in  such  circumstances  he  either  put  it  away  entire- 
ly,^ or  fuldetl  it  up  as  a  Si^otiish  Highlander  foldrt 
his  plaid,  and  threw  it  round  his  neck  or  over  h*«> 
shoulder.'  Telemaehus,  in  like  maniiLT.  piim  off 
his  purple  pallium,  together  with  his  swordbelt, 
when  he  is  preparing  to  try  his  father's  bnw  '  On 
the  other  hand,  to  wear  the  blanket  without  the 
underclothing  indicated  poverty  or  severity  of  man- 
ners, as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,*  Agesilaiis,*  and 
Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse.' 

The  blanket  was  no  doubt  often  folded  abont  the 
body  fiimply  with  a  view  to  defend  it  from  cold,  and 
without  any  regard  to  gracefulness  of  appearance. 
It  is  thus  seen  on  the  persons  of  PolyniccA  and  Par- 
Ihenopsus  in  the  celebrated  intaglio,  now  preserved 
at  Berlin,  representing  five  of  the  heroes  who  fought 
against  Thebes,  and  copied  on  an  enlargeil  scale  in 
tho  annexed  woodcut     The  names  of  tho  several 


heroes  are  placed  beside  them  In  Etrusi'an  lettets. 
This  prccioas  relic  was  found  at  Perugia  W'innk- 
elmanii^  reckons  it  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  works 
of  art,  and  says  that  "it  holds  among  intaglios  the 
same  place  which  Homer  occupies  among  piicts,'* 
It  shows,  therefore.  !iow,  from  the  remotest  periods 
of  antiquity,  a  man  "swaihod"  himself  in  his  bkn- 
kct  {aiTOfiyavuv  kovt'jv  rf«f  T/itfiwinxf')  By  a  slij^Iit 
adaptatiuD,  the  mode  of  wearing  it  was  rendered 
both  more  graceful  and  more  convenient.  It  was 
first  passed  over  the  left  shoulder,  then  drawn  ita 
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hint!  the  back  and  unilpr  the  rigM  arm,  leaving  it 
barf,  nnd  tlitn  thrown  iigaiii  over  Ihp  li'fl  ahoulder. 
Ol  il>i»  we  sec  an  example  in  a  has-rclief  engraved 
!>y  Doilwdl.'  Another  very  common  method  was 
lo  faaltrn  the  blanket  wiib  a  brooch  (rtd  Kinui.*) 
over  lh6  right  ahoulder  {ufi^itrtpoma^ai^),  leaving 
the  Tight  ann  at  hberiy,  and  lo  pass  the  middle  of 
it  cither  under  the  left  arm,  so  as  lo  leave  that  arm 
nl  hberly  also,  or  over  ttie  left  fclioiilder,  to  as  lo 
cover  the  h:fL  arm.  We  mo  Phocion  attired  in  the 
tust-mentiunod  fa^hiou  in  the  admired  atulue  (ifhini 
preserved  m  Ihc  Vjilican  at  Home  *  (See  womlr-tit.) 
The  altaohment  of  the  blanket  by  meann  of  tbe 
brooeh  caused  it  to  depend  m  a  graceful  manner 
{lUmtKiia  fi  htimftU*),  and  eontribiitrd  mainly  to  iho 
pnidurCiiin  of  those  di^nihod  and  elegant  fonns 
Uliii'h  we  no  much  admire  tn  unciritt  aeiilplurrs. 
When  a  person  sat,  liti  often  alluvvt-il  his  blanket  to 
tim  Ihini  Ilia  shnuldcr,  so  a;*  lu  envelop  the  luucr 
part  of  his  body  only. 

The  sngum  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
(aec  woodcut,  p.  171)  was  a  woollen  pallium,  fast- 
ened, Itkc  that  of  the  Greeks,  by  means  of  a  brooch, 
or  With  a  large  thorn  as  a  substitute  for n  brooch* 
The  (Jfiuls  wore  m  summer  one  which  was  striped 
and  elicckercd,  80  as  to  a^ee  exactly  with  the 
plaid  wliich  stUl  distinguislies  their  Scottish  ile- 
seetidunba;  in  winter  it  was  thick,  and  much  more 
BimpU'  in  colour  and  jraticrn.*  The  Cireek«  and 
Romans  al»n  worn  different  pallia  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  The  thin  pallium  made  for  aummer  wear 
was  called  X»y<5of,  dim  /fjtluptoi-,'  and  a:TtIf)ov.  iltm. 
aneipiov*  in  coniratliyiinction  from  the  warm  blan- 
ket with  a  long  nap,  which  was  worn  m  winter 
Uttnd,*  ;^^AmVd,'*' (i,^^?.oii'oi^').  This  distinction  in 
dress  was,  however,  practised  only  by  those  who 
Coutd  atfurd  it.  .SiHTutes  wore  the  same  blimket 
ivuh  In  summer  and  wuiier'* 

Onf^.  kind  of  blanket  was  worn  by  boys,  another 
by  men  (ro  rrattUKuv,  rit  ui'iifulov  t/jar«rf").  Women 
wiir^  tins  ijamient  as  wt'll  as  men.  "J'hocion's 
uife.'*  Bays  ^-^hnn.'*  "wore  Pbocion's  blanket;" 
but  Xanthippe,  n»  related  by  the  same  author.'* 
would  not  wear  that  of  her  husband  Socrates." 
U  hen  the  means  were  not  wanliiiH.  women  wore 
itlankcLs,  which  were  in  general  smalUr,  liner,  and 
of  more  splendid  and  beaiitihil  coh>uis  tban  lliusr<  of 
men  {^otftuTta  avAfitla^'*),  although  men  also  some- 
Imies  diiplaynl  their  fondness  fur  dress  by  adopting 
in  lbe«e  re«tpe(*ts  the  female  cuKtunii!.  'I'luis  Alei- 
blades  wiin  disiingiiiuhH  by  his  pur))!^  blanket, 
which  iraikd  upuii  the  ground;"  fur  a  Ir^iin  was 
one  of  (he  ornaments  of  (ireoian  aa  well  as  Oriental 
jrcsB  Ofi'iriuv  lA^tii**),  the  general  rule  beinj;  that 
Llic  up\itt  garment  should  reach  the  Icncc.  but  not 
the  ground.**  When  a  niarrtage  was  ci'lebroted, 
the  bridegroom  was  conspicuous  from  the  gay  col- 
uur  of  this  purl  of  hn  drc^js,**  The  works  of  an- 
cient  art  show  that  weights  {glatuU*)  were  orten 
miached  lo  tbe  cortiem  uf  the  pallium  lo  keep  it  m 
,ts  proper  place  and  form. 

PUilosuphers  wore  a  coarse  and  cheap  blanket, 
A'hidi,  from  tieing  exposed   to  much  wear,  was 
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called  TpiSuv  and  t- '^         '    '     " 
same  was  worn,  also,  ! 
tans,*  ami  m  a  lal»  r   ^ 

kotGcra  {rpif>uvo^it(>oi^)  oAen  went  wiihtnil  a 
and  they  sometimes  supplied  Hi  i  • 

cr  size  of  their  palhtim.     It  i»  it  • 
losophcr  Ant'islhenes  th.it    "he   in-^i  i.fiuiji 
blanket,""  in    wbhh  contnv.ince  he  was 
h>  hi.^  brother  C>t)ir&,'  and  e»pfCiAllyby  Dli 
who  niso  slept  and  died  in  it, nnd  who,  nt 
some,  was  the  inventor  of  this  fafthwrn  '•   'I 
pallium,  thus  used,  was  called    ' 
and  also  Exomi*,  because,  ttemc 
(ibula.  It  left  the  right    '      '  *.  a^  m> 

precctling  figure  oi"  I'l  d  in  the 

m  iJodwell's  Tour  alrt .. ; ;      .  .:Ld  to;'* 
a  girdlo  was  added  round  thu  wiii»t,  it  a| 
still  inorrt  near  lo  the  appraranic  of  the 
sleeved  tunic,  ibo  use  of  which  n  '1 

In  uddilinn  to  the  ordinary  hk"^ 
pallium,  menlioned  above,  it  ivas,  on  pariic 
casions,  worn  over  the  bead,  and  soin«lii 
to  cover  the  face,  more  especially.  1.  la 
grief,  or  any  other  violent  emolion  of  the 
II,  In  case  of  rain  ;*♦  III.  In  olli^nng  sacn^ 
m  other  acts  of  religion.'*     Of  this  custucQ' 
thes  nvailcil  himself  in  his  famous  pictor*! 
sacrifice  of  Ijihigcnia."     It  la  o' 
nirnt  the  pallium  was  fcir  conr- 
poison.     The  use  of  ibis  garni*  ; 
whole  person  gave  origin  to  the  i 
cation  of  the  verb  paliiare,  uieam 
semble.     {V'td.  Arolla.) 

Under  the  Roman  Uepublic  and  the  tarty 
perors,  the  T«oa  was  worn  by  u-.' 
pallium.     They  were  proud  o(  tli 
therefore  consulered  that  m  '■"  - 
instead  of  licing  tn^^uM  im^ 
Grecian  or  even  burhanati 
omictut,'^'  Graci  wtUuUt**).     tV'i'.tOft,  imi  hi 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  ofTcndeO  the 
cato»)   by  addr^.'siiing  them   m  a   phnd  {tin 
nagulo)  and  truwsers.     {V\d.  Bxaicx.)"    A 
s<)unre  elotli  ijialltolum)  was,  however.  *omI 
Romans  on  their  heads  instead  of  a  hal.  «( 
were  sickly  or  infirm  ;••  and  some  of  iht 
adopted  the  Greek  pallium  instead  of  the 
toga." 

Anuiiig  the  Greeks  .i       i 
ufaciurc  of  sheets,  !■ 

cloth  employed  diffti 

The  coarser  kinds  of  blanl  ■  r 

ris,  where  this  wa.*  the  »l;ii'  i- 

the  work  being  performed  b)  nluviv  **     At 
thrrc  was  a  general  cloth-maikct,  called 
?af  dyopci.** 

PALMA.     I.  (Vtd.  Pm.)    •II-  IVU  Pamnt)^ 

PALM  I  PES.     (Vid.  Pbs.) 

PALUDAMENTUM.  according  lo  \'»ni^ 
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ktUDAMENTUM. 


•AMBOfOTFA. 


,'  originally  signified  any  military  decoration ; 
I  ihe  word  is  always  used  to  denote  the  cloak 
trn  by  a  Roman  general  oommandiog  an  army, 
9  linneipal  otficera  and  personal  attendants,  in 
nCradisimciion  lu  the  sagum  (vid.  Saoum)  of  the 
iiiiuon  auldiers.  and  the  tORa,  or  ijarb  ul  peace.  It 
IS  the  prarticc  for  a  Roman  magistrate,  after  be 
d  received  impertum  from  the  coniitia  curtata.  and 
SsTBd  up  hu>>  vows  in  tlic  Ciipitol,  to  march  out  of 
B  City  arrayed  in  the  paliidamentiim  (cure  pallida' 
!*>,  attended  by  hia  hctors  m  similar  attire  (patu^ 
ti  httoTxbm*) ;  nor  could  he  again  enter  the  gates 
til  he  had  formally  divested  himself  of  Lbis  em- 
UD  of  military  power,  a  ceremony  considered  so 
and  so  indispensable  that  oven  the  ejnperors 
It.*  Hence  Cicero  decliired  that  Verrea 
*^  contra  auaputa,  contra  omnc»  Aimnas  et 
religiofies,^'  because,  after  leaving  the  rily 
rfltadamcntum  {cum  paiudaiiis  ex^MtH)^  he  stole 
t\  JD  a  litter  to  tisit  his  mtslress.' 
The  paludamcntum  was  open  in  f  uX,  reached 
MTD  to  the  knees  or  a  little  luwer,  p^j  hung  loose- 
prer  the  shoulders,  being  fiistPOed  across  the 
eat  by  a  clasp,  A  luulifih  cunlp>versy  has  ansen 
long  nnliquartt^  with  regard  tv  ihe  position  of  this 
lap,  some  asserting  that  it  tis^cd  on  the  right 
Milder,  others  on  me  left,  toih  parties  appealing 
ancient  statues  and  sculc^i-fics  in  support  of  their 
reral  opinions.  It  is  cvi'leai,  from  the  nature  of 
9  garment,  as  rcprcs^niea  m  the  three  following 
latrations,  that  tua  buckle  must  hare  shifLcd 
im  place  to  plaro,  according  to  the  movements 
tbe  wearer  ;  accordingly,  in  the  first  cut,  whtt-h 
Dtains  two  figure*  froiiii  Trajan's  column,  one 
prcAentiui;  an  otficer,  the  other  ihe  emperor  with 
tUQic  and  fnnged  paludamenlum,  we  observe  the 
MP  on  the  rghl  shoulder,  and  this  would  mani- 
Uly  be  Its  usual  position  when  the  cloak  was  not 
ed  for  warmth,  for  thus  the  right  hnnd  and  ann 
Rild  be  free  and  unembarrassed  ;  hut  io  the  see- 
d  cut.  copied  from  the  Raccolta  Mallei,  represent- 
I  also  a  Roman  emperor,  wo  perceive  that  ihe 


ts  on  the  left  shoulder  ;  while  in  the  third,  the 
bie  head  of  a  warrior  from  the  great  musaic  of 
la^ii.  we  :iee  the  puludiimentuin  Hying  back  in 
"  rharjre.  and  the  clasp  nearly  in  front.  It  may 
said  that  the  last  is  a  Grecian  figure ;  but  ibis, 
true,  is  of  no  importance,  since  the  chlamys  and 


.{%  t\—X  (Cie.  all  PatD..  Till.,  10.)— 3.  (Liv.,  tit.,  10  ,  ilv., 
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the  pnhidameninm  were  essentially,  if  not  absolute- 
ly,  the  same.  Nonius  Marccllus  considers  the  two 
terms  synonymoas,  and  Tacitus'  tells  how  iha 
splendid  naumachia  exliibiled  by  Claudius  ^vaa 
viewed  by  Agri|>pina  dressed  chtamyde  aurata,  whilo 
Pliny*  and  Uion  Cassius.'  in  narrating  the  same 
story,  use  respectively  the  expressions  patudamtnlv 
auroiextilt  and  ;(Xaui/(It  Aiaxpvat^. 


The  colour  nf  Ihe  paludamcntum  was  commonly 
white  or  purple,  and  hence  it  was  marked  and  re- 
membered that  Crassus,  on  the  morning  of  Ihe  fatal 
baitlo  of  Ca^rha^.  went  forth  in  a  dark-coiouretl 
manlie.* 

PALUS,  a  Pole  or  Stake,  was  used  in  the  mili- 
tary exercises  of  the  Romans.  It  was  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  the  tirones  had  to  attack  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  real  enemy  ;  hence  this  kind  of  exercise 
is  sometimes  called  Palaria.^  Juvenal'  alludes  to 
it  when  he  says,  "  Quia  ncn  vidit  tulnera  pah  .'"  and 
Martial^  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  ot  stipes,  "Aut 
nudi  atipitis  ictus  Kchcs.^^* 

PAMBOIO'I'IA  <JIa/z«oiur/fl),a  festive  pnnegyria 
of  all  the  Bcpotians,  which  the  grammarians  com- 
pare with  the  Panathentta  of  the  Atticans  and  the 
Pantonia  of  the  lonians.  I'he  principal  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  common  worship  of  Athena 
Ilnnia,  who  had  a  temple  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Corunea,  near  which  the  panp^yiis  was  held.* 
From  PolybiuA,"  it  appears,  that  dunn?  this  national 
festival  no  war  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  and 
that  in  case  of  a  war  a  tnice  was  always  concluded. 
The  pancgyris  is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch."  It 
is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Pambceolia  had  any 


1.  (Aon.,  Hi-,  M.)— 2.  (H.  N  ,  nriH.,  3.>-l.  (li.,  M.>— 4 
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thing  to  do  wiLh  the  political  constitution  of  Bowtia. 
or  with  the  relation  of  its  several  tovma  to  Thebeo. 
which  wai  at  tlteir  bead.  The  question  »  diacoased 
ta  Saiate  Croix,  Dc  gimrfTnenunts  Jidir^.,  p  311, 
ir. — ICaouI  Rocheite.  Sur  U  forme  et  VadmsntMtr, 
4e  ri(nl  fidhatij  dcM  Bit4tcit*,  in  the  Men  de  VAcmd. 
4t$  Intrnpi ,  Tol-  viii  [ie*i7),  p.  314.  dec.  —  Wacb- 
amutb.  Hdl  AU.,  U  i-,  p-  12S.  dtc. 

PANaTIIE\\EA  {nam^v^ata),  the  greatest  and 
most  splendid  uf  the  feettvais  celebrated  in  Attica 
in  honour  of  Athena,  in  the  character  of  Athena 
Poliaa,  or  the  protectress  of  llie  city.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  institaled  by  Enrhtlioniua.*  and  ita 
original  name,  dono  to  the  lime  of  Theseus,  was 
believed  to  h^ve  been  Athcn»a  ;  hut  when  Theseua 
united  all  the  Aiticans  into  one  body,  this  festival, 
which  then  became  the  coratnon  festival  of  all  At- 
licans,  waa  called  Panathcnea.'  According  to  this 
account,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name  of  the  festi- 
val was  derived  from  that  of  the  city ;  but  tbc 
original  name  Alhcnva  was  undoubtedly  deriveil 
from  that  of  the  goddess,  and  the  subsequent  appel- 
Ution  Paaatbeawa  merely  signifies  the  festival  of 
Athena,  common  to,  or  celebrated  by,  all  the  Attic 
tribca  caojuintly.  Panathenea  are  iiide«d  men- 
tioned  as  having  been  celebrated  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Theseus,'  but  these  writers  merely  transfer 
a  name  common  in  their  own  days  to  a  time  when 
ii  waa  not  yet  opplicahle.  The  Panathenara,  whicli. 
as  far  as  the  character  imphed  in  the  name  is  con- 
cerned, must  be  regarded  aa  an  institution  uf  Tlie- 
sens,  were  celebrated  uuce  in  every  year.*  All 
writers  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  festival 
agree  in  distinguishing  two  kinds  uf  Panathenceii. 
the  greater  and  the  lesser,  and  m  stating  thnt  the 
former  were  held  every  fifth  year  {TrerrarTripii). 
whUe  the  latter  were  celebrated  once  in  every  year. 
LibaniiiB,'  by  mistake,  calls  the  lesser  PanathenKa 

The  time  when  the  lesser  Panathen«a  (wbreb 
arc  mostly  called  Panathena-a,  williout  any  epithet, 
while  the  greater  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
adjective  fieyd'Aa)  were  celebrated,  is  described  by 
Pmchjs,*  in  a  vague  manner,  as  following  the  cele- 
bration of  the  U(;ndidm ;  frum  which  Meursius  in- 
fers tliat  the  Panathena;a  were  iield  on  tbc  day 
aOer  the  Bcndidia,  that  is,  on  the  20ih  of  Thai^c- 
lion.  Petitus,^  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  frum 
Demoelhenes*  ttiat  the  PanaLheniea  roust  have  frill- 
en  in  the  munih  of  HccatombiiLon,  and  Corsini'  has 
farllier  proved,  from  tlic  sami?  passage  of  Deroos- 
thenes,  that  the  festival  must  have  euiiimenced  be- 
fore the  SOlh  of  this  month,  and  we  may  add  that 
it  was  prolial)ly  on  the  17lh.  Clinton"  has  revived 
the  opinion  of  MeursJus,'* 

The  great  Panatheniea  were,  according  to  the 
onnnimoiis  accounts  of  the  ancient*,  a  pentaeleris, 
and  were  held  m  the  third  year  uf  every  olympiad. " 
Prui:lus"  stales  that  the  great  Panalhenwa  wtTt;  held 
on  tliP  28ih  of  HeeatombaK>n.  This  statement, 
however,  must  nut  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  great 
Panatlicnwa  only  lasted  for  one  day.  but  Prorlus,  m 
mentioning  this  particular  day,  was  probably  think- 
ing of  Ihe  most  snb'mn  day  ofllie  festival  on  which 
the  great  procession  took  place,'*  and  which  was,  m 
all  probabdtty,  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  fur  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  festival  lasted  for  several 

t.  (BsTTKicnt.,  ■.  V.  nii«04Mui-— Miim.  Par.,  Ep.,  10.)— 9. 
(PiUi.,  »m..  1,  ♦  1  — Hit.  ThM..M.— Apcdl«l  .ii»..  H,  *  ".— 
HYKin-  ******  A*"*"-'  i'l  13.  — Sunl.,  ■.  t.  navuO^rtua.)  —3. 
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day*.*  We  haTe,  oMtvovcr,  erery 
poae,  with  Bockh,  that  ike  gnm  Pi 
place  oa  the  same  dayv  of  ibe  nvsth  of  ll«e«Kk 
bcon  on  which  the  letaer  PwiirlwTiwi  wen^  Mi 
and  thai  the  Utter  were  nol  held  at  all  m  tin* 
jiears  ia  which  the  former  were  oelcbntfid.    >ff 


ta 


I  if,  as  we  have  supposed,  tbe  lewpr  Piaalin 

I  commenced  on  the  I7lii.  and  the  Usl  6aj 
greater  festival  fell  on  tbe  tSth  o(  Hecat 

;  we  may.  perhapft,  be  justified  in  believing 
lesser,  as  well  as  the  greater  Panaiheiuea.  ]iM<l 
twelve  days,  that  is,  from  tbe  17th  to  the  M' 
Hccatombcon.    This  tuoe  is  not  loo  loot 
consider  that  the  ancieiila  tbecaaclvea  call  tbe  J 
aihenca  tbe  lon^eai  of  aO  festiTate.'  and  i( 
in  mind  the  great  variety  of  games  and  cer 
that  look  place  during  the  season.     Whro 
tinetion  tietweeo  tbe  greater  and  lesser  PanatI 
was  introduce  is  nut  certain,  but  the  fonasi 
not  mentioned  before  Ol.  66,  3,'  .  r^   ' 

I  lore,  be  supposed  that  tbcy  wer< 
time  before  01.  66,  perhaps  by  P;-..^... 
his  Lime  certain  innovations  were  mail' 
bralion  of  the  Panathemca,  as  is  ment  > 
The  principal  difference  between  the  iwu 
only  was,  that  the  greater  one  was  more 
and  that  on  this  occasion  tbe  peplas  of , 
carried  tu  her  temple  in  a  roost 
cession,  which  was  not  held  at  tbe  lesser 
nva. 

The  solemnities,  games,  and  amusements 
Panathenaea  were :   rich  sacriliccs  of  bnttSi 
Iwrse.  and  chariot  races,  gymiiaslic  and 
contests,  and  the  lampadepbnria ;  rba| 
led  the  poems  of  Homer  and  other  epic ; 
ophers  disputed,  cockfights  were  exhib 
people  indulged  in  a  variety  of  other  ai 
and  entertainments.    It  is.  however,  not  tol 
posed  that  all  these  solemnities  aod  gaum 
place  at  the  Panalhensa  from  tbe  earliest 
Gymnastic  contests,  horse  and  chariot 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  Ihe  legend*  bet 
Ihe  period  anterior  to  the  reign  of  The 
prize  in  these  contests  was  a  vase 
from  the  ancient  and  sacred  oUve-tree  of, 
the  acropolis.*    A  great  many  of  such  va5«« 
Panaihenaic  vaacs  {ufi^ttii  llavaSijiatuK*), 
late  years  been  found  in  Etniria,  Southern  It 
Sicily,  and  Urccce.     They  represent  on  one  sidci 
figure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  the  varioos 
tests  and  qames  in  which  these  va>ea  were  f 
as  prizes  to  the  victors.    The  contests  themsrit 
have  b<«n  accurately  described  from  these  vain  I 
Ambroseh,'  and  the  probable  order  in  whicJi 
look  place  has  been  defined  by  MiiUer.' 

The  poems  of  Homer  were  only  read  by 
(lists  at  the  great  Panailitmea;*  an'!    ' 
cainmenred  in  the  time  of  Pwistratiis 

Hipparchus,  after  these  poems  had  bci..    

Afterward  the  works  of  other  epic  poets  wer* 
recited  on  this  occasion.**    Songs  in  praise  t 
modius  and  Anstogiton  appear  lo  have  been 
the  standing  ctistoms  at  the  Panathenara     Ms 
ermteals  m  singing,  and  in  playing  the  flutes 
cithara,  were  not  introduced  at  the  Paoathc 
the  time  of  Pericles ;  they  were  held  Id 
um."*     The  first  who  gamed  the  victory 
uontesLs  was  Phrynis,  in  01.  81,  1.^*    Tfatj 
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ietOTV  in  the  musteal  conte«l5  was,  as  in  the 
inaaiic  contrsts.  a  vasv,  but  with  Rn  adJitionnI 
^let  of  olive-branches.'  Cyehc  choruses  and 
other  kinds  of  dances  were  also  performed  nt  the 
Paoailit-nKa,'  and  the  pyrrhic  dance  in  armour  is 
Ftxpressly  mentioned.'  Of  the  discussions  of  phi- 
losiopheFs  and  orators  at  the  Panathensa  we  still 
possess  two  specimens,  the  Ao)Of  llavadijvaiHo^  of 
rsocrates.  and  that  of  Aristides.  Herodolus  is  said 
leciled  his  history  to  the  Athenians  at  the 
Ufa.  The  management  of  the  (fames  and 
cvt4..<^.-^M  was  intrusted  to  |>ersuns  called  uOXoOirai, 
wbose  number  was  ten,  one  being  taken  from  every 
tribe.  Their  office  lasted  from  one  great  Panathe- 
naic  festival  to  the  other  *  It  was  formerly  be- 
lieved, on  the  statement  of  Diuj^^eues  Laertius,*  that 
draniHtic  representations  also  took  place  at  the  Pan- 
Btbedft^a.  but  this  mistake  has  beert  clearly  refuted 
by  Bo^-kh.' 

The  lampadeplioria,  or  torch  race  of  tho  Pana- 
Ibena^a,  has  been  conlutiniJed  by  many  writers,  and 
even  by  Wachsmuih,'  with  that  of  the  Bendidia. 
Od  what  day  it  was  heUI,  and  in  whnL  rtrlalion  it 
Mood  to  the  other  contests,  Is  unknown,  though  it 
ti  clear  that  it  must  have  taken  place  in  the  evea- 
"  has  been  supfiosed  by  some  writers  that 
'  iilephoria  only  look  place  at  the  great  Pan- 
but  this  rests  upon  the  feeble  testimony 
.ibanius,*  whde  all  other  writers  who  mention 
laropadepltona  apeak  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  l*an- 
teiia.'a  in  general,  without  llie  cpiihel  {leyilXa, 
Vrluch  13  Itself  a  butlicient  proof  that  U  was  cuniiiiort 
Id  both  festivals.  The  siiine  is  implied  in  n  state- 
Ineol  of  the  author  i»f  the  ttymoloj,'icuni  Magnum,' 
Tlir'  iji.ze  of  the  victor  in  the  lampadephona  was 
the  lampas  itseiU^  which  he  dedicated  to 

_ll ia  impoasible  to  determine  the  exact  order  in 
■tttdi  the  solemnities  took  place.  We  may,  how- 
Ifrer,  believe  Uiat  those  parts  which  were  the  most 
Bncient  preceded  those  which  were  ul'  later  intro- 
duction Another  mstance,  m  this  respect,  are  the 
Meulptures  of  the  Parthenon  (nuw  in  the  British 
Mu5£>um),  in  which  a  aeries  of  the  scilemnities  of 
Ihe  Panathenva  is  represented  m  the  great  pro- 
Sftsftion.  But  ihey  neither  represent  all  the  Bolem- 
riities — for  the  lampaduphoria  and  some  of  the  gym- 
Do^lic  eiinle^is  are  not  represented — nor  can  il  be 
supposed  that  the  arti&is  should  have  sacrificed 
Ikeaiity  and  symmetry  merely  to  give  the  solemni- 
ses ia  precisely  the  same  order  as  they  succeeded 
ktic  another  at  the  leslival.  In  fact,  wa  see  in 
Jiese  sculptures  the  tJute  and  citUara  phiyers  rcp- 
PvseoUxl  OS  preceding  the  ehariuls  and  niett  on 
ISoncback.  though  the  contests  m  chariot  and  horse 
racing  probably  preceded  tim  inusicdl  coiiLests. 
bat  we  inay  infer,  from  the  analogy  of  other  great 
fiBstivals,  ttiat  the  solemnities  commenced  wjih  sac- 
hAcea.  The  sacrifices  at  thePanalheRa?a  were  very 
tificenl ;  for  each  town  of  AtEica,  as  well  as 
colony  of  Athens,  ami,  durmg  the  time  of  her 
jess,  every  subject  town,  had  to  contribute  la 
sacrifice  by  sending  one  bullearh."  The  meat 
le  victims  appears  to  have  been  dtslributcd 
the  people ;  but,  before  the  feasting  com- 
I,  the  public  herald  prayed  for  the  welfare 
iperity  of  the  Repubhc.  After  the  battle 
irathon  the  J'latieans  were  included  m  this 
It 

chief  solemnity  of  the  great   I'anathcnaea 
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I  was  the  magnificent  procession  to  the  Temple  of 
'  Athena  Pulias,  which,  as  stated  atwve,  probably 
!  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  festive  season. 
I  The  upinion  of  Creu7.fr,'  that  this  procession  also 
i  took  place  at  the  lesser  Panathenaea,  is  opposed  to 
I  alt  ancient  authorities  with  the  exception  of  the 
I  scholiasts  on  Plato*  and  on  Aristophanes,'  and 
these  scholiasts  are  evidently  in  utter  confusiao 
about  the  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  pro- 
cession is  represented  in  the  frieze  of  the  ParthenoHi 
the  work  of  Pliidius  and  his  disciples.  The  de- 
scription anil  explanation  of  this  magnificent  work 
of  art,  and  of  the  proces.sjon  it  represents,  would 
lead  us  too  far.*  The  chief  object  of  this  proces- 
sion was  to  carry  the  peplus  of  the  goddess  to  her 
temple.  This  peplus  was  a  crocus- coloured  gar- 
ment for  the  goddess,  and  made  by  maidens  called 
iftyaoTivai^  (Compare  Arriieimioria  )  In  it  were 
woven  Enceladus  and  the  giants,  as  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  goddess.*  Proclus'  says  that  the 
^^ures  nil  the  [wplus  repr(!sented  the  Olympic  gods 
conquering  the  giants,  tind  this,  indeed,  is  the  sub- 
ject rejirescnted  on  a  peplus  worn  by  an  Athena 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  later  times,  when  the  Athenians  over- 
whelmed Demetrius  and  Antigonus  with  their  flat- 
terie-s.  they  also  decreed  thai  their  imagee,  along 
with  those  of  the  gods,  should  be  woven  into  the 
peplus."  The  peplus  was  not  carried  to  tlie  temple 
by  men,  but  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  ship,* 
and  this  ship,  which  was  at  other  times  kept  near 
the  Areopagus,'*  was  moved  along  on  land,  it  m 
said,  by  mbtrrraneoua  machines.  What  these  ma- 
chines may  have  been  is  involved  in  utier  ohiwuri- 
ty.  The  procession  proceeded  from  the  Oramirus, 
near  a  monument  called  Leocorimn,"  to  the  temple 
of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  and  thence  along  the  Pelas- 
gic  wall  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  to  the 
I'nyx,  and  thence  to  the  Acropolis,  where  the 
statue  of  Minerva  Polias  was  adorned  with  the 
peplus. 

In  this  procession  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
Attica  appears  to  have  taken  part,  either  on  foot, 
(in  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Aged  men  carried  olive- 
branches,  and  were  called  ^a'A'Aoi^opoL  ;'■  young  men 
attended,  at  least  in  earlier  limes,  in  armour  i"  and 
maidens  who  belonged  to  the  noblest  families  of 
Athens  carried  baskets,  containing  offerings  for  the 
goddess,  whence  they  were  called  jiovijijopot.'*  Re- 
specting the  part  which  aliens  took  in  this  proces- 
sion, and  the  duties  they  bad  to  perform,  see  Hv- 
DHuenoau. 

Men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  Republic  were 
rewarded  with  a  g<)ld  crown  at  the  great  Panathe- 
naea, and  the  herald  had  to  annuuneo  the  event 
during  the  gymnastic  contests.'*  Prisoners,  also, 
were  allowed  Lo  enjoy  freedom  during  the  great 
Panalhen»a.** 

(Compare  J  Meursii,  Panatkenaa^  liber  mngularit, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1619  i  U.  Huffinann,  PanaihrTuuknM^ 
Casacl,  1835,  8vo ;  H.  A.  Muller,  Panaihenaua, 
Bonn,  1837,  8vo ;  C.  O.  Midler's  Dissertation,  Vwo 
anni  tempore  Panatlunaa  mtnora  ceUbrata  tint,  which 
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Said.,  •.  ▼.  n/rJio(.— Virg.,  Tir,  M,  Ar.— Comimro  Plai.,  Eu- 
lhy<I.»p.fl.)— 7.  ind  Plat.,  Tim.)— 8.  (Pl«t.,  I>ciaelT.,  10.)— •. 
(SciioJ.  Ilom  .  II.,  ".,  734.— Phj)'*itr.,  Vit.  Stmh-,  U  ».  J.  530*— 
&iiap«n!  Btkkh,  Grw-  Trug.  Prioc,  p.  IW,  Ac— Srlinl.  ad 
Aniloiih.,  PBr.,<]8.)— 10.  (Pmi.,  I.,  SB,  *  1.)— II.  (Thocril., »., 
JO.)— is,  (Etym.  Magn.  uxl  Ueajxh.,  s.  ».)— IJ.  (Thucyd..  tu 
5fl.)— U.  (HirpocT,  ■.  V.  Kdvq^pftf.— Cooifmra  Thurytl.,  I.  a.) 
— IJ.  {l>pmo»di.,Dr  C»BT»*,  p.SM.— Comjiaro  Mconiui,  Ptt- 
ath.,  p.  43.)  — 18.  (mpiftn  mi  Demotlh..  c.  Tinoocr.,  p.  74» 
CumiMK  Dfluotth.!  Do  Fall.  Leg.,  p.  3M.) 


PANCRATIUM. 


PANCRATa^. 


ii  repiinted  in  the  Pliilulugieol  Museum,  vol.,  ii.,  p. 
2«7-235.} 

PANCRATIAST.E.     (KiJ.  Pancratium.) 

PANCRATTUM  {rnyKftdriov)  is  derived  from 
wuv  and  Kparoc,  and  accurdiogly  signifies  an  ath- 
leiic  game,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the  tig!iler 
wfrn  called  into  action.  The  pancratium  was  one 
(jf  the  ganifca  or  gymnastic  conlests  winch  were  cx- 
hibitPd  at  all  the  great  foalivals  uf  Grcoiio ;  it  cun- 
nisted  of  buxnig  and  wrestling  (wvyfii  and  t«Xf;), 
and  was  reckoned  to  bo  one  of  tho  heavy  or  hani 
exercises  {dyuviafiara  i3apia  or  /Jo/ivrepn),  on  ac- 
count of  the  violent  exertions  it  required,  and  for 
Lhis  reason  it  was  not  much  practised  in  the  g>'m- 
aasia  ;  and  where  it  was  practised,  it  was  probably 
noi  without  modifications,  lo  render  it  easier  for  the 
boys.  According  to  the  ancient  physicians,  it  had 
very  rarely  a  heneficiai  influence  upon  health.' 

At  Sparta  the  regular  puiicrattuin  was  forbidden, 
hut  the  name  was  there  applied  to  a  fierce  and  ir- 
regular fight,  not  controlled  by  any  rules,  in  which 
even  biting  and  aeraiching  w<^re  not  uncommon, 
and  in  which,  in  short,  everything  was  allowed  by 
which  one  of  tho  parties  might  hope  to  overcome 
the  other.  In  Horaer  we  neither  find  the  game  nor 
the  name  of  the  panc<rat|iim  mentioned,  and,  as  it 
was  not  inlroduci-d  al  the  Olympic  games  until  Ol. 
33,'  we  may  pre^uiue  that  the  game,  ihough  it  may 
have  existed  long  before  in  a  rude  stale,  was  not 
hrought  to  any  degree  of  perfection  until  a  abort 
lime  before  that  event.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
Rpeak  of  an  inventor  of  the  paDcratiuiD.  as  it  must 
have  gradually  arisen  out  of  a  ru  Je  mcnle  of  fighting, 
which  is  customary  among  all  uncivilized  nations, 
and-  which  was  kept  up  at  Sparta  in  its  original 
state.  Uut  the  Greeks  regarded  Theseufj  as  the  in- 
ventorof  the  pancratium,  who,  for  want  of  a  sword, 
was  said  to  have  used  this  mode  of  lighting  agninst 
the  Minotaurus."  Other  legends  represented  Hera- 
elea  as  having  been  victor  in  the  pancratmin,'  and 
later  writers  make  other  heroes  also  fighi  tho  pancra- 
tium ;*  hut  these  are  mere  fictions.  After  ihe  pancra- 
tium was  once  introduced  at  Olympia,  it  soon  found 
Its  way  also  into  the  other  great  games  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  limes  of  the  Roman  emperors,  we  also 
tind  it  practised  in  Italy.  In  Ol.  Hft  the  pancratium 
for  boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
tlie  first  boy  who  gained  the  victory  was  Phaedi- 
mus,  a  native  of  n  town  m  Troas.*  This  innova- 
tion had  been  adopted  hpfore  in  others  of  the  na- 
tional games,  and  in  the  Gist  Pythiad  (01.  103)  we 
find  a  Theban  boy  of  the  name  of  Olaidct  as  victor 
in  the  pancratium  in  the  Pythian  games.'  At  tho 
lalhmiaa  games  tLe  pancratium  fur  boys  is  not  men- 
tioned till  Ihe  reign  of  Domitian  /  hut  this  may  be 
merely  aceidcntal,  and  the  game  may  have  been 
practised  long  before  that  time. 

Philoslratiis'  says  that  the  pancratium  of  men 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  athletic  contests ;  and 
|,the  combatants  mtisl  certainly  have  shown  to  the 
apeclators  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  exciting  spec- 
tacles, as  ali  tho  arts  of  boxing  and  wrestling  ap- 
peared here  united  '»  The  combatants  in  the  pan- 
cratium did  not  use  Ihe  cestiis,  or  if  they  did,  it  was 
the  tfiavre^  naXaKurepoi  (pit/  Ckstus),  so  that  the 
hands  remained  free,  and  wounds  were  not  casdy 
inflicted. 

The  name  of  these  combatants  was  pancratiaata: 

[  (iTajirparfaoTai)  or  ru/jc^a,i;oj."     They  fought  naked, 

and  bad  their  bodies  anointed  and  covered  with 

aaod,  by  which  they  wefe  enabled  to  take  hold  of 

I.  (M»renriilii,  De  Art»  Gymruut.,  t.,  7.>— 3.  (Pbui.,  t.,  8,  t 
1.)— 3.  (Srhol.  Ml  Pmd.,  Ni>m.,  t.,  §9-1—4.  {Pau»..  v.,  8,  ♦  1  — 
WBiQ.,  P»b.,  873.)  — 5.  (Lucan,  Phnrt*!,,  it,,  61S,  *c.)  — d. 
(Puaa,  ?.,  8,  in  fin.)— T.  {P«ui.,i.,  7.  »  J.>— a.  (Cunini,  Di»- 
■ert.  Aijun.  p.  101.)— d  (Irnaa.,  ii.,  0.)— 10.  (Anturt.,  Rhcl.,  i.. 
».— Plot.,  Symp..  1,.,  p.l38,C.>— II.  (PaUai,  Onoia.,  m.,  SO,  9.) 
7S4 
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one  another.'     In  cases  where  the  cc 
puncruiiastu?  were  not  regulated  by  sti 
might,  as  at  Sparta,  sometimes  happen. 
ers  made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nads  ;*  hd 
regularities  probably  did  not  occur  at  « 
great  public  games. 

When  two  pancraliastn  began  theii 
first  object  which  each  of  ihem  atiei 
eomplish  was  to  gain  a  favoura>dB  poatt 
trying  to  make  the  other  stand  so  th«l 
might  shine  m  his  face,  or  that  other  )ne4 
CCS  might  prevent  his  fighting  with  siiccn 
struggle  {ayijv  irepi.  r^c  fTTuaect^}  Was  001 
troduclion  to  the  real  contest,  though,  to  a 
80S,  this  prttparatory  struggle  might  tern 
whole  game,  as  one  of  the  parties  migfal 
the  other  by  a  series  of  stratagems,  am 
him  10  give  up  farther  resistance.  Soai 
Sicyon  had  gained  many  a  victory  by  stM 
When  the  real  contest  began,  each  of  Ihi 
might  commence  by  boxing  or  wTt>stltng,  a 
ly  as  he  thought  ho  should  be  more  su« 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  The  victory  wj 
cided  until  one  of  the  parties  was  killed  oi 
a  finger,  thereby  declaring  that  he  was  i 
contiime  the  contest  either  from  pain  or 
U  Msually  happened  that  one  of  the  eombi 
some  trick  or  other,  made  his  antagonist  1 
ground,  and  the  wrestling  which  then  ooi 
was  called  avaKXivoird}.7i,  and  continued  ti 
the  parties  declared  himself  conquered 
strangled,  as  was  the  ease  at  Olympia  wi 
chion  or  Arrachion,  of  Phigalia  in  OI.  54.* 
de^cnptton  of  a  struggle  of  this  kind  is 
PhiJoslralus.'  Sometimes  one  of  the  £gj 
down  an  his  hack,  on  purpose  that  he  mi 
ward  otr  the  aUauks  of  his  aniagontat  joa 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  trick  called  vTrnaqi 
usual  mode  of  making  a  person  fall  was  U 
foot  behind  his,  and  then  to  push  him  back 
to  seize  him  round  his  body  in  such  a  man 
the  upper  part  being  the  heavier,  thepervoi 
balance  and  thus  fell.  Hence  the  rxpres 
aov  XafiCilvtiv,  fiEOoXaSttv,  fuaov  aipiiv,  rufU 
Am  fitjpuv  air^v,  See*    The  annexed 


resents  two  pairs  uf  pancratiasts ;  the  oc 
right  hand  is  an  example  of  the  ummXivoi 
that  on  the  lei^  of  the  ^caoAo^eiv.  They  a 
from  fCrauso's  Gi/mnastik  unJ  Ai^omatii  i 
Taf.,  xxi.,  b..  fig.  35,  b.  31  b.,  whore  they 
led  respectively  from  Grivaud.  Kec.  i  M 
vol.  i,,  pi  30,  SI,  and  Krause,  SifrnoruiiL  • 
tab.  10. 

At  Rome  the  pancratium  is  first  mcntioc 
games  which  Caligula  garo  to  the  people 
this  time  it  seems  to  have  hee<»iie  cxtrem 

I,  (PhilMt.,  I.  c— An«oiih.,  Pu,  84&>— 1.  iPhi! 
Lqcioo,  l>on]aaax.  c.  40. — Pl'jt.,  Lac.  Ajwplu,  n.  1 
Fnnc.)— 3.  (JE»eii.,t.  CtrtipH.,  p.  83.  tA.  S%ifk.\- 

»i..4,«  l.>— 5.  (Fuber,  Affoaut,  t.,8.>— S.  (I - 

&o.— EoMb..  Chron.,  p.  fw,  Scalig.)— 7.  (i. 
Euaeb.,  Cbroa.,  p.  48.)— 0.  (Dioa  Ciui.,  lix^  11 


PANDECTS. 


PAKUtCT-E. 


,  Jostinian  (A'owU.,  cv ,  c.  1,  provided  ndy- 
te-,  as  some  suppose,  a  mistake  for  froyRpd- 
tile  it  one  nf  the  seven  solemnities  (n-pootlot) 
ke  consuls  had  to  provide  fur  ihe  aiiiu&cmenl 
eople. 

bI  of  the  Greek  pancriitiastee  bate  been  im- 
led  in  the  cpmictan  odes  ol'  I'indar,  name- 
pdetnus  of  Athens,'  Melissiis  »nd  Strepsi- 
Thebes,*  Ariatoclidcs,  Cleander,  and  Phy- 
Df  *Egina,'  and  a  hoy,  Pyihcaa  of  JEgina.* 
HdeJi  these,  the  names  of  a  great  many  olh- 
rsin  the  pancratium  are  known.' 
diet  and  training  of  the  pancratiasts  was 
le  as  that  of  other  atliletK.*     ( Vul.  Ath- 

DECTJ:  or  DIGESTA.  In  the  iast  month 
'rar  A.D.  bSO,  Justinian,  by  a  constitution 
9d  to  Tri6oni;in,  empowered  him  to  name  a 
fcion  for  Ihe  purpose  of  furmint;  a  code  out  of 
ings  of  those  jurists  who  liad  enjoyed  the 
Dndendi,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  em- 
axtufuorum  prudenlium  quihua  auctoritatem 
iMdarum  mUt prftandartimque  Ufrum  sacralig- 
uipea  prabuenttu."  The  compilation,  how- 
tnprises  extracts  from  some  writers  of  tlic 
In  period.^  Ten  years  were  allowed  for  the 
km  of  tb«  work.  The  instructions  of  the 
were,  to  select  what  was  useful,  to  omil 
IS  antiquated  or  buperfluous,  to  avoid  unne- 
repetitinns,  to  gel  rid  of  i-onlrndictions,  and 
HUch  other  changes  as  should  produce,  out 
pii&B'Of  ancient  juristical  writings,  a  useful 
B|4cte  body  of  law  (jus  aiuuiuum).  The 
U(«t  was  to  be  distritiiitcd  into  Afly  hooks, 
bt'iiks  were  to  be  suhdivided  into  titles  [tit- 
be  work  wati  to  be  named  Digesta,  a  Latin 
dit  aling  an  arrangcineni.  of  maierials.  or 
e,  a  Greek  word  expresmve  of  the  coiii- 
irenesa  of  the  work  It  was  also  declared 
mttmenlarics  should  he  written  on  this  coin- 
but  permission  was  given  to  muko  piiratit- 
fenences  to  parallel  passages.  wiUi  a  short 
Dt  of  their  contents  '  It  was  also  declared 
krevistions  {stgla)  should  not  be  used  in 
the  text  of  the  Digest.  The  work  was 
Bd  in  three  years  (17  Cal.  Jan.,  533),  as  ap- 
f  a  constitution,  b<Jth  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
oofirmed  the  work,  and  gave  to  it  legal  au- 
I 

es  Tribonian,  who  had  the  general  conduct 
ndenaking,  sixteen  other  persons  are  mcn- 
k  having  been  employed  on  the  work,  among 
'ere  the  profe^ssors  DoroLhcus  and  Anatolus^ 
that  pur|>ose  had  been  invited  from  the  law- 
TBerytus,  and  Theopliilus  and  Cratinus,  who 
at  Consiantmople.  TIh^  cinnpilers  made 
bout  two  thousand  dilVcreiit  (realises,  which 
d  above  3,CK){],000  hues  (ticrju*,  arlxoi),  but 
lUnt  retained  m  the  compilation  was  only 
lines.  Tribonian  procured  this  large  col- 
f  treatises,  many  of  which  had  ent  ircly  fallen 
Tion,  and  a  list  of  them  was  prefixed  to  the 
nrauant  to  the  instructions  of  Justinian.^" 
1st  is  at  present  only  Ibund  m  (he  Florentine 
lie  Digest,  but  it  is  fur  from  bejii^  aceurate^ 
k  probably  the  index  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
,  Tanta,  &c." 

urork  is  (bus  distributeil  into  lifly  books, 
re  subdivided  into  liilca.  of  which  there  are 


i^%.) — 3.  ffrth.,iii  and  »i.)'-3.  (Nt-m.,  iii.— Ifth., 
t-n.)^.  fNem..  T.l — 6.  (Compnre  Ft-llowi,  DiMOYer- 
hk,  p.  313,  Loj^Aroi,  1841.) — S.  (Cumparr  H.  Mcrcurim- 
k  Gyinim«i. — J.  It.  Kf»ii»»,  DioOrmiiMtili  und  Aitim- 
rTrllMiirn.  Tol-  1..  p.  584-6MI,)  —1  (Cotut.  D«o  Auo 
(Coaat.  l>i:ci  Aurlorc,  «.  12.)— &.  (C*)ii»t.  TwU,  Ac, 
trr.J—  HI.  (Cttrut.  Ti»nta,  *(?.,  «.  10.)— II.  (Puchls, 
Imlei  FtuTcnimua,  Rb(>in.,  Mtia.,  ui.] 


said  to  be  422.  Under  each  lille  are  placed  the  et 
tracts  from  the  several  jurists,  numbered  1,  3,  3, 
and  so  on,  with  tlie  writer's  name  and  the  namu 
and  division  of  the  work  from  which  the  extract  is 
made.  These  extracts  are  said  to  amount  to  912U. 
No  name  corresponding  to  liber  or  titulus  is  given 
to  these  subdivisions  of  titult  which  are  forme<I  by 
the  extracts  from  the  several  writers,  hut  Justinian 
has  called  them  "  leges,"  anfl,  though  not  '*  laws"  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  ihey  were,  in  fact, 
"lawi"  and  in  the  same  sense  the  eniperur  calls 
the  jurists  "legislatores."'  The  fifty  books  difier 
materially,  both  iu  hulk,  number  of  lilies,  and  num- 
ber of  extracts.  The  glossalores  and  their  follow, 
ers,  in  referring  to  the  Digest,  sometimes  indicate 
the  work  by  P,  p,  or  II,  and  sometimes  by  D  or  ff, 
which  according  to  some  writers  represents  D,  and 
according  to  others  represents  IT. 

There  was  also  a  division  of  the  whole  fifty  books 
into  seven  larger  tuasses,  called  partes,  which  cor- 
responded to  the  seven  main  divisions  of  the  works 
on  the  Edict,  and  had  also  a  siwcial  reference  to 
the  course  of  instruction  then  established.  Tbu! 
the  lirst  pars  comprises  four  books,  the  second  pars 
comprises  seven  books,  and  so  on.' 

The  number  of  writers  from  whose  works  ex- 
tracts were  made  is  thirty-nine,  comprehending 
those  jurists  from  whom  extracts  were  made  at 
second  hand,  as  Qu.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  pontifex, 
from  whom  four  fragments,  and  .f'Hius  Galkis,  from 
whom  one  fragment  is  taken  ;  but  omitting  Servius 
Sulpjcius  Kufus,  who  i^t  rfpresented  by  Alfenus, 
distinguishing  jElius  Gallus  from  Julius  Aquila,  Ve- 
imleiu^  from  Claudius  .Saturninus  ;  assuming  that 
there  is  only  one  Pomponius.  and  omittmg  Sabinus, 
whose  name  is  erroneously  iuserled  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index.* 

The  following  is  the  list  uf  jurists  from  wbooe 
writings  the  Digest  was  constructed,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Palingenesia  of  Hoinmelius,  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  matter  taken  from  each  writer  under 
hia  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  alphabetical  or- 
der. The  dales  of  the  junsts  are  chiefly  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Zimmcrn.  The  figures  in  the 
third  column  indicate  the  proportions  contributed  to 
the  Digest  by  each  jurist,  estimated  in  the  pages  of 
Hummelius :  (a)  denotes  that  the  cunlriUution  is 
under  one  page  of  tlie  Palingenesia.  This  list  in 
eludes  Sabmus.  Ttie  extrucia  from  many  of  the 
writers  are  lew  and  short  :  those  from  Illpian, 
which  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.  Paulus, 
Papiniaiu  Juhanus,  Pomponius,  Q.  Cervidius  Sen 
vola,  and  Gaius  are  the  largest. 

DATE. 

Sextus  Coecilias,  Africantu  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antunini ...  84 
Alfenut  Varus,  a  pupil  of  Ser- 
vius,  Sulpjci- 
us Kufus  and 
contemporary 
with  Cicero .     9 

Furius Anihiafius    .  Unknown    ...     <«) 

Julius Aquila    .  .  .  perhaps    about 

the   lime   of 
Sep.  Sevenu     (aj 
Aurelius    .  .  .  .  j4rc«fiu<  ChariBiuB,CoosUn* 

line  the  Great     3^ 
Cailiftratut .  Caracalla   ...    17^ 
Jnrentiua  ....  CeUiu      .  .  Domilian     and 

Hadrian  .  .  .'  23 
Florentitau  .  Alex.  Sevej-oa  .  4 
Gaiut  ....  Hadrian  and  the 

Antnntni  72 


1,  (CowK.  Taiito,  &«-,  «.  7.)— S.  (Cooml.  Tftnta,  Ac  ,  •.  IflJ 
—3  tt^"n«i-  T«niB,Ac.,  ».  3.  "  Itfitarpnnn  qQidom  pom."  d:o  I 
—4   (ZininvrD,  ticschichiv  dM  iUm.  Pntitncbim,  |t.VH.\ 

TiSk 


PANDECT.«. 


PAm>ECT-B. 


DaTK. 

C.  ^liuj  ....  Callus    ...  a  conlemporary 

of  Cicero    .  .     (a) 
Claudius    ....  Hermogenianua,  Conslanline 

the  Great  .  .      9^ 
Prtscus Javolemu  .  .  Nerra  and  Ha- 
drian   ....    23i 

,.SalvilU Jultanua     .   .  a  piipil  of  Javo- 

lenus   ....    90 
M.  Anlistius   .  .  Lahco  .  .  -  .  Augustus   ...    IS 

iKmiliua Macfr .  .  .  ,  Alex.  Severus  ,    10 

Lucius  Volusius,  Macmnut  .  .  Antoninua  Pius      8 
Lucius  Ulpiua    .  MarceUtu  .  .  Ttic  Anlonini  .    3Xi 

JEhus Marcianus    .  Caracalla    and 

Alex.  Scver- 

tjs 38 

Junius MauricianuM   Antoninua  PiU9      l^ 

Hutiliua Mmtmus  ,  .  Unknown   ...      (u) 

Arriua Menander  .  .  Caracalla  ...      3 

Herenuius   .  .  .  Modettrnva  ,  a  pupil  of  D.  Cl- 

pianua    ...    41  ^ 

Quinlus Muciua     ScKTola,    Pontifcx 

Max.,  consul 
B.C.  95  .  .  .      1 

Priscus Neratiut    .  .  Trajan 10 

Lucius  i£mtIiU8,  Papintanus  .  S.  Sererus  and 

Caracalla  .  .  104 

Justns Papiritu    .  .  M.  Aureliufl  .  .      S^ 

Julias Paulut   .  .  .  Alex.  Sevcnis .  297 

Pomponitt*    .  Antoninus  Pius    80 

Liciniua  1  .  .  .  .  Procutua   .  .  Otho  ? 6 

Liciniua Ru/inus  .  .  .  Caracalla   ...      H 

MaAjturius    .  .  .  Salinus  .  .  .  Tiberius  ....      Ij 
Claudius    ....  Saiurniniu   .TheAnluntni  .      1 
Qu  Cervidius    .  Scacola  .  .  .  THb  Antonini  .    781 
Patemus  ....  Tarrenttnua   Coinrnodus    ,  .     (a) 
Clemens    ....  Terrnltus  .  -  Hadrianantiihe 

Antonini    .  .      SJt 
Q  Sep  Florens    TertuUianus,  S.  Sevpms  and 

Caracalla  .  .      U 
Claudius    ....  Tryphontnut,  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .    £2 
SalviusAburnus   VaUiiM    .  .  .  Hadrian  &  An- 
toninus Pins  .     3 
VeituleiHt  .  .  The  Antonini  .    iO 
Domilius   ....  Vlpianux  .  .  S.  Sererus  and 

Alex.  Sever- 
us   610 

C.  vCiius,  the  sixth  on  this  list,  must  not  bo  con- 
(Dunded  with  C.  Aqiiilius  Oallus,  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Serviua  Sulpicius,  from  whom  ihera  is  no 
extract  in  the  Uigesl.  Il  fallow^j,  from  the  instruc- 
Liona  of  the  emperor  and  the  plan  of  iho  work,  that 
the  extracta  from  the  jurists  are  not  always  given 
In  Ihcir  exact  words.  It  is  probable  that  many 
abort  passages  were  interpolaiud  or  altered,  aa  a 
kinatter  of  necessity,  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
^reason  for  supposing  that  these  changes  were  car- 
ried farther  Ihan  the  nature  of  the  case  required. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  changes  are  such 
that  the  extracts  from  the  old  J iirisia  cannot  be  used 
for  many  purposes  without  some*  caution  and  judg- 
ment 

The  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
books  and  titles  has  cvjdf.'ntly  been  made  according 
to  a  plan,  as  will  t>e  obvious  on  mHpcctJng  tHic  Ust 
of  lituli  prefixed  to  the  editions.  Thus  the  S8lh 
book  treats  of  tcstam*-nifl,  of  ihc  institution  of  a  he- 
res,  dte.,  and  the  29th  of  military  testaments,  and 
of  codicils,  (Vo  ;  in  fact,  of  matters  appertaining  to 
universal  succession  by  testament :  the  30Uu  31st, 
and  32d  books  treat  of  legacies  and  fiduciary  be- 
quests. There  is  a  method  of  nrrangemrnt,  there- 
fore^  so  far  as  generally  to  bring  things  of  the  same 
kind  together,  hut  the  compilatton  has  no  claims  to 
being  considered  as  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the 
726 


matter  of  law.     And,  indeed,  the  con 

evidently  fettered  in  this  respect  by  u 

instructions,  which  rcqinred  them  lu  ri 

rere)  the  whole  body  of  tlie  law  coin;  'I 

Digest,  according  to  the  Code  and  the  i  f. 

petuum. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  «  hetlin'  tti 
compilers  of  the  T>igeM  were  guided  by  any,  aod  i 
any.  by  what  principle  in  the  arratigement  of  tbi 
several  extracts  under  the  respective  titles.    Tlui 
sut>ject  is  examined  in  a  vcr>'  learned  esaiy  if 
DIuhme,  entitled  "Die  Qrdnung  der  Fragmesttlt 
den  Panilcktentiteln."*     The   investigation  m,  of 
course,  founded  on  the  titles  of  the  seTeral  Mriv 
of  the  jurists,  which,  as  already  observed, 
at  the  head  of  each  extract :  thus,  for  ine 
the  beginning  of  the  third  hook,  the  tinvt 
tracts  are  headed  as  follows  :  '*  Ulpianus  Libre 
agesimo  quarto  ad  Edictum;"  '-Idem  I,ibra, 
Fidcicommissorum;"  "Idem  Libro  quano 
num;"  **  Idem  Libro  quinto  ad  Sabinuin ;"  **-\ 
Libro  prime  ad  Sabinum  ;"  "  Julianus  Lit 
simo  lertio  Digeslonim ;"  *'  Pnidus  Libro  sf 
Sabinum."     These  will  »en*e  as  samples 
whole,  and  will  explain  the  following  rem; 
Bhihme,  whose  conclusions  arc  these 
pilers  separated  all  the  writings  from  whicb 
were  to  be  made  into  three  parts,  and  fun 
selves  into  three  committees.      Each  c( 
read  through  in  order  the  books  thdt  had 
its  lot,  yet  so  that  books  which  were  closely 
as  lu  their  contents  were  extracted  at  the 
time.     Tlie  books  were  comparctl  with  the  C-oU»i 
Justinian,  and  what  was  selected  for  the  new 
pilaiion  was  placed  under  a  title  taken  either  frtm\ 
the  Code,  tlie  Edict,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  ftint] 
the  work  itself  which  was  extracted.     AVhai  cannj 
under  the  same  title  was  compared;  repct 
were  erased  ;  contradictions  were  got  rid  of; 
alterations  were  made  when  the  contents  of  tbe< 
tracts  seemed  lo  require  it.     When  the  three  c« 
mittees  had  finished  their  labours,  the  preMtf 
gest  was  funned  out  of  the  three  collections  of 
tract.-i.     In  order  to  arcoinpltsh  this.  I  bey  made  tW] 
collection  the  foundation  of  each  title  which 
tamed  the  mn.st  numerous,  or,  at  least,  the  lot 
extracts.    With  these  ihcy  compared  the 
collections,  striking  out,  as  they  had  done  b9fbNl| 
repetitions  and  contradictions,  making  the  neeoi*' 
ry  additions,  and  giving  mure  exact  de&a'itions  u^] 
general  principles.      What  remained  over  of  ttC; 
smaller  collections  without  having  had  an  *pp^^ 
priate  place  assigned  to  it,  was  placed  aHer  tlieinl: 
coUection,  and  ils  place  in  the  series  after  the  bit-] 
collection  was  generally  determined  by  the  number 
of  extracts. 

"  The  Digest  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sobjett- 
cd  to  any  farther  revision." 

Bluhme  remarks,  that  although  the  consiituUiw 
Deo  Auciore,  Impfratimam,  Tanta,  and  Cui^t  cos* 
tain  much  information  on  the  economy  of  tJic  U* 
gest  and  the  ro^xle  of  proceeding  of  the  ootnpilM 
only  the  two  following  facts  are  distinctly  SMH^' 
1.  That  the  extracts  ft-om  the  writmgs  o(  tbcjo 
rists  were  arranged  according  to  the  tillos  of  ik 
Code  and  the  Edict.  2.  That  the  extract*  w"* 
compared  with  the  Code.  Accordingly.  evffrtJuff 
else  must  be  proved  from  an  ex.tminatkiD  ^  ibc 
work  itself,  and  this  is  the  object  of  Bluhmc'sM^ 
lious  essay.  He  observes,  thai  if  a  person  irillw- 
amine  the  extracts  in  the  titles  De  Verbonini  ^* 
nifieatiune  and  De  Kegulis  Juris,*  be  will  M  * 
regular  order  obat^rvable  in  the  tiiles  of  the  junrt 
cal  works  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken    0«o 
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r,  the  series  o(  Uie  books  quoted  shows  that 
'Original  nrder  of  UiA  works  from  which  the  ox- 
ict«  were  to  he  inadB  has  not  been  altered  ;  and 
{he  several  wnrks  gout-riilly  follow  in  bnih  thcso  li- 
lies in  the  same  ordei.    A  Biniihr  ri-mark  applies 
lo  the  title  De  Verbonim  Obligalionihus,'  though 
Jiere  is  a  variation  in  all  the  three  titles  as  to  the 
iclstiTe  order  of  the  three  masses,  which  are  pres- 
ently to  be  mentioned.     "  In  the  rcmBining  titles  of 
ihe  Dij^i'^t,'*  adds  Bluliuie,  "  a(  first  ulKht  it  apiH-ars 
«8  tf  one  could  find  no  utiier  distinctjun  in  the  tiUrs 
gj^fae  extracts  than  ibis,  tfiat  one  part  uf  ibuiii  hns 
^Bhrtain  kind  ofronnoxion,  nnil  another  pnrt  mere- 
^Kldicates  a  motley  assemblage  of  books  out  of 
^Bch  the  extracts  have  been  made.     iJut,  on  a  clo- 
HK  oumpanson,  not  only  are  three  masses  clearly 
i3i»tinaini>h.ible,  but  ttiis  companson  loads  to  the  cer- 
laiD  'joncbision  that  all  the  writings  which  were 
used  m  the  roinpilation  of  the  Digest  may  be  refer- 
fcd  lo  thrrc  elasscs.     The  Commentaries  on  Sahi- 
ttn  (ad  ^Jabinum),  on  the  £dici  (ad  Ediclum),  and 
l^j^tiatan's  writings,  are  ni  the  hcnd  of  these  three 
We  may  accordingly  denote  these  three 
respectively  by  the  names  .Sabiiiian,  J^apin- 
and  the  Edict.    In  each  of  these  classes,  the 
!ral  works  from  wlueh  extracts  are  made  always 
lulluw  in  regular  order."     This  order  is  shown  by  a 
table  wtiich  Bluhme  has  mserted  in  his  essay. 

This  article,  if  read  in  connexion  with  the  articles 

C'^tT.x   nnd  iKBTiTurtoNEs,  will  give  some  general 

I  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  thn  objects  of 

lunut  be  expressed  t>eiter  than  in  the  fol- 

Justinian's  plan  embraced  two  prinoipal  works, 
of  which  was  to  he  a  selection  frora  the  jurists, 
doa  the  other  from  the  ConstJiutiones.  'I'he  lirst, 
the  Pandect,  was  very  appropriately  intended  to 
Mntain  the  foundation  of  the  law  :  it  was  the  first 
work  since  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which 
in  iisell,  and  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
3ther,  might  Mfrve  as  a  centnil  point  of  the  whule 
body  of  the  law.  It  may  be  properly  caUed  a  rotle, 
and  the  first  complete  code  since  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tat>Ii>s,  ibough  a  hirgc  part  uf  its  contents 
is  not  law,  but  cun&isls  of  dogmatic  and  the  iaves- 
ti|{aiioo  of  pariicular  caaea.  Insteitd  of  the  insutl]- 
cient  rules  of  Valentiman  III ,  the  excerpia  In  the 
Pandect  are  taken  immediately  from  the  writings  of 
Uie  jurists  in  great  numbers,  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  matter.  The  Co<!e  also  has  a  more 
comprehensive  plan  than  the  earliest  code^"!.  since  it 
comprises  both  rescripts  and  edicts.  These  two 
vorka,  the  Pandect  and  the  Code,  ought  properly  to 
be  considered  as  the  compltlion  of  Jusimian's  de- 
sign The  Inatitutiunes  cannot  he  viewed  as  a  third 
Jrk,  independent  of  both  :  it  serves  as  an  intro- 
to  them,  or  as  a  manual.  Lastly,  the  novel- 
ire  single  and  subsequent  additions  and  altera- 
aml  it  IS  merely  an  accidental  circumstance 
a  third  edition  uf  the  Code  was  ncjt  made  at  lUo 
uf  Justinian's  reign,  which  wuuld  hiive  cum- 
pnaed  the  novellx  that  had  a  |>ermimeut  applica- 

lere  are  numerous  mantt^^eti^tts  of  the  Digest, 

io  libraries  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great  Ilrit- 

A*bst  of  the  MSS  of  Uie  Corpus  Juris  in  the 

of  this  country,  which  are  principally  in  the 

at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  given  by  Dr. 

!h  in  the  ZeitschriA.'    But  the  M.SS.  of  the  Di- 

generally  contain  only  parts  of  lUe  work,  and  are 

older  than  the  twcll'th  century.    The  M.S.  called 

'[Iprentine  lit  complete,  and  probably  as  old  as 

jnth  century.     It  bad  been  kept  at  AmalA 

of  mind,  and  was  given  lo  ilie  Pisans  by 
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Lolharius  the  Second,  aAer  the  capture  of  Amnlfi 
A.D.  1137,  as  a  memorial  of  his  gratitude  to  them 
for  iheir  aid  ugain»t  Roger  the  N(»rnia»  The  Pi- 
sans kept  it  till  their  city  was  taken  by  ihe  Klorcn- 
lincs  under  Gino  Caponi,  A.D.  M06,  who  carried 
this  precious  MS.  to  Florpnce.  where  it  is  still  pre- 
served. An  exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published 
at  Florence  in  lft53,  folio,  with  llie  title  "  Digeslo- 
rum  sen  Pandeeiarum  Libri  Quinquaginta  Ex  Mor 
entinis  Pandcctis  repra-senlali  ;  Florentiae  In  Offic* 
na  I.aurentii  Tarrentini  IhioalisTypographi  MDLIM 
Ctiui  Sumini  Ponlif  Car.  \'.  Imp.  Uenriui  II.  Gallo- 
rum  Itegis,  Kduardi  Vf.  Anglim  regis.  Cosmi  Medi- 
ri.s  Ducis  Florent.  li  Privilegio."  The  facts  rela- 
ting lo  the  history  nf  the  MS  appear  from  the  dedi- 
cation of  Franciscus  Taurellius  to  Cosmo,  duke  of 
Florence.  This  splendid  work  is  invaluable  to  a 
scholar.  The  orthography  of  the  MS.  has  been 
senipulously  observed.  Those  who  cannot  coneutt 
this  work  mny  be  siitisfied  with  the  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  by  Charodtlas,  wbieh  the  distingumhed 
printer  ofthal  edition,  Christopher  Plantinus,  affirms 
to  be  as  exact  a  copy  of  the  Florentine  edition  as  it 
could  be  made.  As  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Di- 
gest, see  Coapca  Jpbis. 

PANDIA  (TrarJm),  an  Attic  festival,  the  real 
character  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  of 
dispole  among  the  ancients  themselves ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  Etymologicuiti  M.').  some  derived  it 
from  Pandia,  who  is  saiil  to  have  been  a  goddess  ol 
the  moon  (this  is  also  Wachsmulh's  opinion,  ii ,  2. 
p  140);  others  from  the  Attic  king  Pandion ;  oth- 
ers, again,  from  the  Attic  tribe  Dias,  so  that  the 
Pandia  wuuld  have  been  in  the  same  relation  to 
this  tribe  as  the  Pan.iihenma  to  Athens  ;  and  others 
from  Ai'if,  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zeus.  Welcker* 
considers  it  to  have  t>ecn  originally  a  festival  of 
Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  Attic  tribes,  analogous  in 
the  Panathenea,  and  thinks  that  when  the  confed- 
eracy, of  which  this  festival  was,  as  it  were,  the 
cenlnil  point,  became  dissolvetl,  the  old  ft-atival  re- 
mained, though  its  character  was  elianged.  It  was 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.* 
Taylor*  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  strangely  con- 
founds It  With  the  Diasia,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  this  festival  was  hold  on  the  lOth  of  Munychi- 
on,  while  the  Pandia  took  place  on  the  L4tb  of  £la 
phfbalion.* 

PANDOCEI'GN  {rraifdoKtiov).  {Vid.  Caupona.) 
PANK'G  VHLS  (n'Qi>)^y»jpif)  signifies  a  meeting  or 
assembly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpiwc  of  wor- 
shipping at  a  common  sanctuary.  But  the  word  is 
used  in  three  ways:  1.  For  a  mpeting  of  the  in- 
haUtants  of  one  particular  town  and  its  vicinity 
{rid.  EpiTKfiu);  2.  Ftir  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  whole  district,  a  province,  or  of  the  whole  body 
of  people  belonging  to  a  partictihir  tribe  (nrf.  Delia. 
Pamboiotia.  Pajtionia)  ;  and,  3.  For  great  national 
meetings,  as  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and 
Nemean  games.  Alihi^ugb,  in  all  panrgyreis  which 
we  know,  the  religious  character  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature,  other  subjects,  poUlical  discus- 
sions and  retMilutiuns,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  amuse- 
ments, were  nut  excluded,  though  they  were,  (ler- 
haps,  more  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  many 
persons  than  objects  of  the  meeting.  As  regards 
their  religious  character,  tlie  panegyreis  were  real 
festivals,  m  which  prayers  were  performed,  sacrifi- 
ces offered,  iirocessiuns  held,  &c.  The  nmuse- 
ments  comprehended  the  whole  variety  of  games, 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  entertain- 
ments. Every  imuegyris,  moreover,  was  made  by 
tradespeople  a  source  of  gain,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
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fumed  thnt  such  a  meeting  waa  never  held  without 
a  Tair,  at  which  ull  t>uru  of  ihiugs  were  exhibited 
lur  sale.*  In  later  tunes,  when  the  love  ol'^in  had 
become  stronger  than  religious  feeling,  the  fairs  ap- 
pear to  have  become  a  more  prominent  characteris- 
tic of  a  panegyris  than  before ;  hence  the  Olympic 
games  are  called  mcrcatu*  Olymjuacus,  or  ludi  et 
mercatus  Olympiorum.^  Festive  orations  were  also 
frequently  addressed  to  a  panegyris,  whence  they 
are  caUed  /lijoi  -ravi^yvpiKQi,  The  Panegyricus  of 
laoorates,  though  it  waa  never  delivered,  is  an  ima- 
ginary discourse  of  this  kind.  In  later  times,  any 
oration  in  praise  of  a  person  was  called  panegjricus, 
as  that  of  Pliny  on  the  Emperor  Trajan 

Each  paneg>-ri8  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  artjcle. 
Fur  a  general  acc<iutit,  a^c  Wachsmuth,  HtU.  AiL^ 
i.,  I,  p.  101,  A.e.— Bockh  ad  Vtnd.,  01.,  vii ,  p.  175» 
&c. — Hermann,  Poltt.  Ant.,  ^  10. 

PANELLE'KIA  {naveiOi^vta),  a  festival,  or,  per- 
haps, rather  a  panegyris  of  ail  the  Greeks,  which 
seems  to  have  been  jnstttuted  by  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, with  the  well  meant  hut  impracticable  view 
of  reviving  a  national  spirit  among  the  (ireeks* 

•PAN  ICIIM,  Panic.     {Vid.  Meune) 

PAMO'NIA  (TTaviuvta),  the  great  national  pane- 
gyris of  the  louians  on  Mouni  Mycale,  where  their 
national  god  Poseidon  Heliconiua  had  his  sanctuary, 
calh'il  the  Panionmm.*  One  o\'  the  principal  objects 
of  this  national  meeting  was  the  comiium  wurslup 
of  I'oseidon,  to  whom  splendid  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered on  the  occasion.^  As  a  chief-priest  for  the 
conduct  of  the  sacritices,  they  always  appointed  a 
young  m:m  of  Priene,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  it 
is  meiiiioiicd  as  one  of  the  pet^uliar  superstitions  uf 
tlie  lonians  on  this  occaitinn,  that  ihpy  thought  the 
bull  winoli  lliyy  sacriticed  to  be  plt'osinii:  lu  the  god 
tf  It  roared  at  the  moment  it  was  kdM.*  Uiit  reli- 
gious worship  was  not  the  only  object  for  which 
they  assembled  at  the  Panionium  ;  on  certam  enier- 
geocies,  especially  in  c&se  of  any  danger  threaten- 
ing their  country,  llie  lomans  discussed  at  their 
meetings  political  questions,  and  passed  resolutions 
which  were  binding  upon  all'  liut  the  political 
union  among  the  luiiianH  appears,  nfvcrthcless,  to 
have  been  vt:r>  loose,  and  their  confederacy  to  have 
been  without  any  regular  intcrniil  organization,  for 
the  Lydians  conquered  one  Ionian  town  aflor  an- 
other, without  there  appearing  anything  like  the 
spirit  of  a  political  confederacy ;  and  we  also  lind 
that  single  cities  concluded  separate  treaties  for 
themselves,  anil  iibandoned  their  confederates  to 
their  fate.* 

Diodorus*  says  that  in  later  times  the  lonians 
used  to  hold  their  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  vf 
Ephesus  instead  of  at  Mycale.  Mmlw,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  speaks  of  the  Panmnic  panegyris  as  atil] 
held  in  his  own  tune,  does  not  only  not  inentiao  any 
such  chan;^e,  hut  appears  (o  imply  thuL  the  pane- 
gjns  was  at  all  liineB  held  on  (he  same  spot,  via., 
on  Mount  Myrale  iJiodonia,  lli*'rcfore,  seems  to 
consider  the  Kphusian  [winegyris  (rtd.  Epuesia}  as 
having  been  instituted  instead  of  the  Panionia.  But 
both  panegyrcis  existed  simultaneously,  and  were 
connected  with  the  wiirship  of  two  di&tinct  divini- 
tie8>  as  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  two  passages 
of  Slral>o,  \i\L,  7,  p-  220  ;  xiv.,  i.,  p.  174.'* 

PA>iOPMA  (jrai/uTAt'u),  a  panoply  or  suit  of  ar- 
mour.'* The  articles  of  which  it  consisted,  both  in 
the  Greek  and  in  the  Roman  army,  are  enumerated 

1.  (PajlM.,  X.,  31.  4  D.— Strabo,  X..  5,  p.  3RR.— I)io  Chr^nwl. 
Or*!.,  xini.,  p.MS.J— S-  (Jaatm.,itii..5,— Veil.  Piilcre.,1.,  8.)— 
I,  (FhJl«Hr..  Vit  Sopb.,  i(.,  I,  i.— IWcUi,  Curp.  In«cnp..  ii.7SW; 
li..  p.  ifSO.)  —4.  (Ilftnd..  1.,  t4S.  —  Strmli,,  vui.,  T,  p.  MO,  ed. 
T»o<-hn,— Pitii.,  ru.,  M,  4  ■!.)— i.  (DinJor.,  ir.,  40.)— «.  (Sira- 
bo.l.  f..|-7.  (Hennl..  i..  141,  i:0.>-e.  (Henid.,  i„  IW.)-fl.  (xy., 
lU.) ..  Ifl.  (Oompara  Tittmson'*  Gnrch.  Stuta*-.  p.  M8,  tte.  — 
Thirlwall'k  Gr.  Hut.,  ii.,  p.  KBO-H-  (Uerwl.,  i.,  M.-JEImn, 
V  ]{..  xm.,  37.— AUws.,  t.,  p.  Wft,  4,} 
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under  Abma.  Joscphus,  in  a  passage  when  bt 
mentions  alt  the  essential  parts  of  the  Kaon 
heavy  armour  except  the  spear  (viz.,  viro(5iifffr«. 
di'pfoc,  ii^oc,  Kftavof,  ^upac'),  applies  to  thcro  cot- 
lectivcly  the  terra  wavoK/.ia.*  According  to  Pta- 
taroh,'  the  ordinary  weight  of  a  panoply  vna  %  uk 
ent.  I.  «..  about  70  lbs  ;  but  be  states  that  ibe  wak 
worn  hy  one  soldier  of  uncommon  strength,  »a, 
Alcimus,  the  Kpirute,  wei;^hed  two  talents,  or  atma 
a  hundred  weight.  In  estimating  the  mihtaryfon* 
o[  any  country,  the  number  of  panoplies  wlnik  i 
had  m  readiness  was  a  most  imponant  itetn.  FV 
lyhius  mentions*  that  the  citixens  of  Sinope,  ei|Ri> 
ing  to  be  attacked  hy  Mithradates,  obtained,  uniq 
other  prejuratiuns,  a  thousand  suits  of  annonrtflw- 
orrXxaf  x'^^^0  When  one  man  slevr  anolteB 
battle,  he  was  entitled  to  receive  the  panop^ 
fallen.* 

•PANTHE'RA.  (Kid.  Pa«d*u».) 
PANTOMI'MUS  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
peculiar  to  the  Romans,  who  very  nearly 
in  their  mode  of  acting  the  modem  dancers  ra  tto 
ballet.  They  did  not  speak  on  the  stage,  hut  nwrv 
ly  acted  by  gestures,  movements,  and  atttiudn 
All  movements,  however,  were  rhythmical,  lib 
those  in  the  ballet,  whence  the  general  tomt  te 
tliem  is  foltatw,  saUare;  the  whole  art  was  caM 
musica  muta*);  and  to  represent  Niobe  or  Lett 
was  expressed  hy  saitarc  Ntoben  and  tallare  Ixiat 
Mimic  d.inces  of  this  kind  are  common  to  all  u- 
lions,  and  hence  we  tind  them  in  Greece  and  ItAlf; 
in  the  former  country  they  acquired  a  degrw  ^ 
perfection  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  ao  idw- 
But  ijautoiiinncs,  in  a  narrower  sense,  were  pew- 
liar  to  the  Romans,  tu  whom  we  shall  tberelore  Mo- 
line  ourselves.  During  the  time  of  the  RcpaUn 
the  name  pantominuis  does  not  occur,  tb(M|fc  tlw 
art  itself  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  aa  esljf 
period  \  for  the  lirst  histrionea  said  to  have  baa 
introduced  from  Eiruria  were,  in  fact,  noihi 
pantumimic  dancers  {rid.  Histrio,  p.  484), 
wo  hnd  that  under  the  Empire  the  namoi 
and  paiitoinimus  were  used  aa  synonymous. 
paniL>munie  art,  however,  was  not  canto'l  to  m; 
degree  of  perfection  until  the  time  of  Augustus: 
whence  some  writers  ascribe  its  invention  to  Au- 
gustus himself,  or  to  the  great  artists  who  fionral)- 
ed  in  his  reign.'  1'he  greatest  pantomimev  of  thii 
time  were  Bathyllus,  a  frcedman  and  favouriwaf 
Mtecenas,  and  Pylades  and  Hylas.*  The  greit 
popularity  which  llie  pantomimes  acquired  nt  Raw 
in  Ibe  tmie  of  Augustus,  through  these  dtstingUHl^ 
ed  actors,  was  the  cause  of  their  spreading,  xA 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  the  provinocs,  and  Titcrt- 
us  found  It  necessary  to  put  a  chei*k  upon  the  grfll 
partiality  for  them:  he  forbade  all  senators  vo  fl»- 
c]uent  the  houses  of  such  jiantoinunes,  and  tte 
equites  were  not  allowed  to  Ik>  seen  walking  wdi 
them  tiL  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  to  attend  ihnr  [*^ 
formances  in  any  other  place  than  the  pnbiir  lJi*» 
Ires,  fur  weallhy  Romans  fre<iuently  engaged  mik 
and  female  pantomimes  to  amuse  tlieir  guMts  ■ 
their  repasts.*  But  Caligula  was  so  fund  of  pao- 
tomimes,  thai  one  of  them,  .M.  Leptdus  Mncster,*"*- 
came  his  favourite,  and,  through  his  influence,  t** 
whole  class  of  pantomimes  again  recovtroi  *'"'" 
ftscendeneyj'*  Nero  not  only  pnironised  than, hit 
acted  himself  as  pantomime,"  and  from  Uw*™* 
they  retained  the  highest  degree  of  poptfnlttll 
Rome  down  to  the  latest  limes  of  the  Empl!l> 


I.  (Dell.  J«d..Ti..  1.  ^  8.)-9.(r«I.  PolvKri. SI  )-!.(>■ 
mHnuB,ji.  1646,  «1.  Sloph.)— 4.  (it..  bA.y-&,  (Flm  .  Aliik.f 
Si5,  ed.  Steph.)— fl.  (Ciuiocl..  Vm..  i.,20.>— ".  (Sut.i..t^  '^ 
X7<ri4  r«trJ#(i|n>s.)— S.  (Juv.,  Ti.,  03— Simt..  Urlai.  «-«■ 
ciwt>.,  Sn.,  li.,  7.— Alhcn.,  i.,  |i-  70.>— 0.  (ToriU,  AitA&i-,  <  ."^ 
—10.  (Suot.,  CiUv  .  SC,  SA,  al— Tdcit.,  AnnaL^  xtv^Sl-Hl- 
(Suet.  Noto,  18,96.) 
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Sregarrfs  tlieir  mode  of  acting,  we  must  first 
that  all  pantuiiiimt's  wore  masks,  so  that  the 
Uures  «(■  tlif!  countenance  were  tost  in  tlicir  act- 
ing. All  the  (illi(?r  parts  of  their  body,  however. 
called  into  action,  and  especially  the  amis  and 
Is,  whence  Uie  expressions  manus  loqvaeisstma; 
citmofi,  ,t"Vtc  TTofi^Jvot,  &c.  Notwiihsland- 
jtfaeir  acting  with  masks,  the  ancients  agree  that 
pantomimes  expressed  actions,  feelings,  pas- 
&.C  ,  more  beautifully,  corret^y,  and  intelli- 
than  it  wmtld  be  possible  to  do  by  speaking 
iltng.  They  were,  however,  assisted  m  ilieir 
by  the  circumstance  that  they  only  repre- 
myltiological  ohnraclers,  which  were  known 
rery  spectator.^  There  were,  moreover,  certain 
iventioual  gestures  and  movements  which  every- 
iy  under»tiKMi.  Their  costume  appears  to  have 
been  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  a  ballet^  so  as  to 
w  the  bennly  o(  the  human  fonn  to  the  greatest 
inlage,  though  the  costume,  of  course,  ViirimI 
)rdtng  to  the  various  characters  vvliieh  were 
tied.  See  the  manner  in  which  Phinnns  is 
ribed  by  Velleius'  to  have  danced  the  character 
laucus.  In  ihc  time  of  Augustus  there  was 
!T  more  than  otie  dancer  at  a  time  on  the  stage, 
be  reprcflentoil  all  the  chamclers  of  the  story, 
male  and  lemale,  in  succession'  Tliis  re- 
the  custom  (ill  towards  the  end  of  the  sec- 
eentary  of  our  a-ra,  when  the  several  parts  of  a 
began  to  be  acted  by  several  pantomimes 
iing  together.  Women,  during  the  earlier  \ie- 
of  the  Empire,  never  appeared  as  panlooiimes 
w  stayc,  though  they  did  not  scruple  to  act  as 
at  the  private  parties  of  the  great.  During 
latter  time  of  the  Empire  women  acted  as  pan- 
Uines  in  public,  and  in  some  cases  they  threw 
all  regard  to  decency,  and  a|)peared  naked  be- 
the  public  The  Christian  writers,  therefore, 
^scnt  the  pantomimic  exhibitions  as  the  school 
:ind  licentiousness.* 
il  I  love-stories  were  from  the  first  the 

•  ct3  of  the  pantomimes,*  and  the  evil 
;is  of  Auch  sensual  representations  upon  women 
are  described  in  strong  colours  by  Juvenal."  Every 
lepreeentation  was  based  upon  a  text  written  for 
llw  purpose.  This  text  was  called  the  caniicum,^ 
and  was  mostly  written  Ki  the  Greek  language. 
Some  of  litem  may  have  represented  scenes  from, 
or  the  whole  subjects  of,  Greek  dramas  ;  hut  when 
ArT>obius'  s'ntes  that  whole  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
mad  Eunpidr.s  were  used  as  texts  for  pantomimic 

Esenialions,  he  perhaps  only  means  to  say  that 
ftlomimus  soinettroes  represented  the  same 
contained  in  such  a  tragedy,  without  being 
obliged  to  act  or  dance  every  sentmicnt  exprtsst'd 
io  it.  The  texts  ol  the  pnntotnimes  or  cantica  were 
sung  by  a  chorus  standing  in  the  background  of  ihe 
ige,  and  the  senliinenta  nnd  feelings  expressed 
'tis  chorus  were  represented  by  the  puniomtTnus 
dance  and  genticulation  'Hie  time  was  mdi- 
by  the  srnhelium^  a  peculiar  kind  oCsott,  made 
mI  or  mclal,  which  either  the  dancer  or  one 
clinnis  wore.  The  whole  perfornmnce  was 
ipanicd  by  musical  instniments,  but  in  most 
le  llutc.  In  Sicily  pantomimic  dances 
0a?-?.taftoi^  whence,  perhaps,  the  modern 
H  and  ballet.* 


.,  (IS,  v..  lai.— Ilttnu..  Epist..  li..  1,  tX5.— Sort., 

.—VdU.  Patcrc..  II..  fr3.)— S.  (ii..  M.>— 3.  (Lunati.  I3« 

c.  07.— Jacob*  u)  Aolhot,  li.,  I,  p.  308.:— 4.  (Tertnll., 

..  p.  364.  Ptl.  Pwii.— V^jf.  Stimc,  iJuMt,  Nat.,  vii.,  S3. 

Efiist  ,  »..  S4. —  Aiiioiian.  Mtiir^ill.,  xi*.,  6.  —  Pri»up., 

».)— a.  (Ovid,  Rem.  Anior.,  753.1— 0.  (ri.,  63.  4c,)— 7. 

[.. ii., 7.— Phn..  Epift.,  »ii.,  »4.>— S.  (ji Jv.  G(>nt., 4.— 

Anlkot.,  I.,  p.  94tl.)  — 0.  (Cottifare  LrMiiic,  Ahlimul- 

iSf^t  PuiitoniirBeDtler  AllfD. — Grj'tu.ia  Et»cb  tiud  t^ni- 

-   r.  Paitlooiimitrhe   KnnsI  <Ir»  AUeilhniM.  — 

x-diiseheii  Tn^Odicu,  p.  1317,  d'c,  1409,  Ac, 
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•PAPA'\'ER  fnv*c^»).  the  Poppy.  "  Witli  tna 
aid  of  Malihiolus,  Uauhin,  and  Sprengel,"  ohservea 
Adams,  "  I  would  arrange  the  (wppies  of  the  an- 
cients as  follows  :  Isl.  The^/ir^iof,  or  domnstifuted, 
is  the  tapavrr  Rhaojt,  or  common  red  Poppy.  2d. 
The  ^ota^  is  the  Paparcr  Hv.tnHm,  or  long,  smooth- 
headed  Poppy.  3d.  The  KepaTlnr  is  the  Glauehtm 
luterum.  Scop,  4th.  The  cn^pufiric  is  the  Gratiola 
q^cinaJiS,  called  in  English  Hedge-hyssop.*'  Aa 
regards  the  Bcquaintance  of  the  ancients  vriih 
0[)ium,  consult  the  articles  NEPSNTHfisandPiuRKA- 
LELTK  I,  p.  655,  765.* 

PA'PIA  POPP.fIA  LEX.  (Vtd.  Jvux  LxoEs, 
p.  556  ) 

•PAPII/IO  {^'vxv)>  »l'fi  Butterfly.  "The  meta- 
morphosis of  the  Butlerfiy  ja  distinctly  described  by 
Ansstntle.  The  beautiful  allegory  of  Psyche  is  de 
rived  from  it.*" 

PAPI'HIA  LEX.     {Vtd.  Lei,  p.  594.) 

PAPYiUIS.  I.     (Vid  LiDKB.) 

•II.  Itie  Cypcrus  Papyrux,  L.  The  Papyrus  la 
an  aquatic  plant,  growing  abundantly  in  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  Its  roots  are  large  and  tortuous  ;  ita 
stem  is  tnangnlar,  gradually  tapering  as  it  shoots 
up  gracefully  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
where  it  is  very  slender,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
fibrous  tuft  of  line  ^laments,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  others,  beanng  small  seedy  flowerets  ; 
the  whole  of  the  umbel  forming  a  beautiful  flowing 
plume.  Paper  was  made  from  the  inner  rind  of 
tlie  stem.  The  plates  or  pellicles  obtained  near 
the  centre  were  the  best,  and  each  cut  diminish- 
ed in  value  in  proportion  as  it  was  dlUanl  from  thai 
pan  of  the  stem.     {Vtd.  Libeb.1' 

PAR  IMPAR  LUDEKE  (dprmff//nf,  apr  u^eiv, 
dprta  ^  rrtpirrd  ToiCca),  the  game  at  odd  an<l  even, 
was  a  favourite  game  among  the  Greeks  and  K<>. 
mans.  A  person  held  in  his  hand  a  certain  number 
of  astragali  or  other  things,  and  his  opponent  h«d 
to  guess  whether  the  number  was  odd  or  even.* 

PARA'BASIS.     {  V,d.  CositnniA  ) 

PARACOLON  or  PAKaBOLIOX  {T,ip<iUk(w, 
rrapc66Xtov),  a  small  fee  paid  by  the  appellant  party 
on  an  appeal  [iipratO  from  an  inferior  to  a  sup>?rior 
tribunal ;  as,  for  instance,  from  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  from  the  conrt  of  the  A/jfuirai,  or 
fronn  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to  the  jiny  or 
heliastlc  court  As  to  the  sum  to  he  paid  and  oth 
or  particulars,  wb  are  unmformed.* 

PARAUH'YTES  (napaxvTijsy  {Vid.  Lotrritoir, 
p.  599.) 

PARADI'SUS  (Toparfftoor)  was  the  name  giren 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  parks  or  pleas ure-grounda 
which  surrounded  the  country  residences  of  the 
Per.sian  kings  and  satraps.  They  were  generally 
storked  with  anunals  for  the  chase,  were  full  of 
all  kinds  of  trees,  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
and  enclosed  with  walls*  These  paradises  werv 
freriuently  of  great  extent ;  thus  Cyrus,  on  one  oc* 
casion,  revieweil  the  Greek  army  in  his  paradise  at 
Celmnsp,^  and  on  another  occasion  the  Greeks  were 
alarmed  by  a  reinort  that  there  was  a  great  army  in 
a  neighbouring  paradise.' 

Polhix'  says  that  'rrapn^ewo^  was  a  Persian  woid, 
and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  thai  the  Greeks  obtained 
It  from  the  Persmns.  The  word,  however,  aeems 
In  have  been  used  by  other  Eastern  nations,  and 
not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Persians.     Gese- 

l.  {Ttwoph.,  U.  P.,  i.,  9.— M.  ib.,  u.,  II,  Ac— Dinaair.,  ir.,  65, 
Ac— Adatiw,  Ap[>fnil.,  ■.  •.)— 4.  {ArL»tot..  H.  A.,  v..  17  — Ad 
«nit.  Apitfnd.,  «.  r.)— 3.  (Library  of  Entflr.  Ki»owl«'<l«e,  »o1.  «xi., 
p.  131.)  — 4.  (Pnllux,  Onom.,  ii.,  101.  — Plat't.  t.y-,  p.  807.— 
Hfir.,  Sat,  II.,  ill  ,  446— Sun.,  Octav.,  TI.-NoxHle|t.7B.— 
lk•cllct.OlJlu■.  h..  ti.  3S3.)— 5.  (Pulloi,  UtiiMn.,  Tiii..  63,  63.— 
Meier.  Alt..  Proc.,  767,  773. )— 0.  (Xen..  AuM...  i.,  4,  t  1(1.— 
Cyr.,  i.,3,  ♦  14;  4,  {  i.— Hell«i».,  m.  1,  »  S3.  -  (Ko.,  (v.,  11— 
Di«l.  StP.,  TTi.,  41.— Cult.,  nil,  ».  ft  tl,  18.— Grii.,  11.,  ]».)- 
7.  (Xcn.,  Aub.,  I.,  %  ^  ».)-».  (W.,  u-  4, » lB.)-9.  (u  ,  IL) 


PARAGRAPHE. 

and  ullicr  writers  suppose  it  lo  be  the  same  aa 

tts'^n&crit  Tf(;^|r  iparadita),  but  this  word  does 

not  mean  a  land  f.lrr.atcA  and  fulutmud.  as  Gefienius 
and    others    say,    but    merely    a  furctgn   country, 

whence  ia  derived  h^^PihI  (p<wJ^««0*  fiforeigit- 

er     The  word  ocrurs  in  Hebrew  (D113,  parrA(s\ 

as  early  as  the  time  of  Suluinun,'  and  t6  also  found 

in  Arabic  {\J**\^^  Jirdaia)  and  Armenian  {par- 

dtM'). 

PARA  CAUDA  (n-opaj-wdw).  the  border  of  a  tunic 
(nJ.  LiMBL's),  enriched  with  gold  thread,  worn  by 
ladies,  but  not  allowed  to  men  except  as  one  of  ilie 
insignia  of  utlice.  These  borders  were  an»one  the 
rich  presents  given  by  Furius  Placidus,  A.D.  343, 
when  he  was  made  consul.*  Under  the  later  em- 
perors the  manufacture  of  them  was  forbidden  ex- 
cept in  llieir  own  gynacca.'  The  lenn  paragauda^ 
which  is  probably  of  Oriental  ongin,  seems  also  In 
have  been  converted  into  an  atljcctive,  and  \\\\i»  lo 
have  become  the  denomination  of  the  tunic  which 
was  decornied  with  such  borders  • 

PARAGRAPHE  {Trapaypn^^).  This  word  does 
not  exactly  correspond  with  any  term  in  our  lan- 
guage, but  may,  without  much  miprupriely,  be  called 
a  j'Ua  It  IS  an  objeelion  raised  by  the  defendant 
lo  the  admissibility  of  the  phiinlifTs  action  :  **  ex- 
ccptio  rei  Siircrjuj  actorem,  actioncmvc,  quertnti*  aut 
d<  Joro  haud  compctenU,  aiU  de  tempore,  modote  pro- 
cedendt  tlUgUimo."''  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  translation  of  Issus,  compares  ii  with  a 
demurrer ;  but  tliis  is  not  so  correct,  because  a  de- 
murrer is  an  objection  arising  out  of  an  adver8ar)*'8 
own  stalcment  of  his  case,  whereas  the  T^apaypatp^ 
was  an  objection  depending  on  facts  stated  by 
the  defendant  himself,  and  iherefuru  rather  resein- 
blea  a  plea,  or  (more  strictly)  a  special  plea.  This 
ippears  from  the  rrapaypcfiKol  ?>6yoi  of  Dernc^the- 
Les,  in  which  we  find  the  defendant  introducin;;  new 
allegations  into  the  cause,  and  supporting  ihem  by 
proof.  Thus,  in  the  speech  neainsl  Nausiniachus 
and  Xenopithes,  the  ground  of  objection  is,  that  the 
father  of  the  defendants  havin(!  obtained  a  release 
from  tho  plaintiffs,  it  was  no  longer  open  to  the 
phiinlifTs  to  bring  an  action  fur  the  same  cause. 
Bui  the  first  mention  of  this  release  is  made  by  the 
defendants  in  ilitir  plea.  In  the  speech  against  Zc- 
notbemis,  the  (b'fi^ncbint  objects  that  llic  f/i7ru^ix^ 
6iK^  does  not  lie,  heciiuae  there  was  no  written  con- 
tract between  hiin  and  the  plainlifTon  a  voyage  to 
or  from  Athens  ;  and  this  (says  he)  appears  from 
the  declaration  itself  (ii*  ru  lyK^r'^fiaTi).  As  parties 
could  not  Lb  defeated  at  Athens  by  a  lechnical  oh* 
jeciion  lo  the  pleadings,  the  defciidanl  in  the  above 
case,  notwithstanding  the  defective  statement  of 
tliB  plaintifT  in  the  declaration,  was  compelled  lo 
bring  forward  his  objection  by  plea,  and  to  support 
it  before  the  jury.  In  the;  speech  against  Phormio, 
the  plumtiirsays  that,  as  ihe  defendant  only  denies 
that  he  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  Trapaypa^^  ;  the  ques- 
tion merely  was,  whether  the  plainlitTs  ohar^e 
was  true.  It  seems  that  a  irapaypai^^  might  be  put 
in.  not  only  when  the  defendant  could  show  that  the 
cause  of  action  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
maintainable  in  point  of  law,  but  also  when  the 
form  of  action  was  misconceived,  or  when  it  was 
commenced  at  a  wrong  time,  or  brought  before  the 
wrong  magistrate  (i/ytfu^v  diKaarr^fHov).     In  the  last 
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case  the  wapaypof^  would  an&wer  to  oar  pUA^At 
jurisdietioH.^ 

The  napaypitf^,  like  every  other  ans^vr  {mr> 
ypa^i)  made  by  the  defenilant  lu   the  plAiniiff^ 
charge,  was  given  in  writing,  as  thf  w^mJ  (Mf 
implies.'     If  the  defendant  merely  denied  the  pLi» 
lift^s  allegations,  or  (as  we  micht  -ay)  ^fitdfi  ^ 
general  UMue,  he  was  aaid  rV' 
elattvat,  or  aifokoyeioGat  riji 
ihiu  case  a  court  was  at  one*    ii>  tu  mm 
the  cause.     If,  however,  he  put  in  a  s- 
mainLained  that   the  cause  was  nut 
(Tap^j'poy/OTo  fii/  tlaayuyifiov  ehoi  rr/y  dtX'iy\tMW 
that  case  a  court  was  lo  be  held  lo  Cr>-  ihi-  prate 
mary  question,  whether  the  cause  could  be  bruq|lt 
into  court  or  not.     I'ptm  this  previous  irul  ih<  ifr 
fendant  was  considered  the  aelor,  and  btitcr  wori 
hy  I)emoflthPnP8'  HnrrfjOpeiv  roi>  diuMK/rror-     Hf  M> 
gan,  and  bad  to  maintain  the  grnnci  <>)  ..inrru* 
which  he  relied  upon.*     If  he  suet  .  *i»t>l* 

cause  was  at  an  end ,  unless  the  >>!  .-  .mti 

to  the  form  of  the  action,  or  some  other  *iuUi  In** 
nicality.  in  which  ease  it  might  t>e  rocoounnM^ 
m  the  proper  manner,  if.  however,  the  (ilainitf' 
succeeded,  itie  jury  merely  decided  eiaa-\u]am 
(Ivat  rrjv  AUj}v,  and  then  the  urij^iiial  aetiuu.  ^kak 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  suspended.  wa«  pi«> 
cecded  with.'  IJoth  parties  on  the  trial  of  the  »» 
a}fmipi}  were  liable  to  the  i-iruCeXia  on  fadureUd^ 
tain  a  fifth  part  of  the  voles. 

The  Cdiirac  of  pr<M^ee<ling  on  a  ira*.": 
obviously  calculated  lo  delay  the  proj: 
cause,  and  was  therefore  not  looked  on  v 
by  the  dicasts.     Ilpopdeeic,  v-ritfioaiat , 
Tu  ix  TtJv  vdfujv,  tiCUMct,  drJuyM,  plea*, 
twna,  are  classed  together  by  the  orator  a»  Uii^Utt 
mameuvres  of  defendants  lo  defeat  jiisitee     N'lM 
we  find  in  the  extant  Tivia>^.(.'i.i«oi  X">w^  IM  Vbtt 
defendant,  in  order  lo  remove  the  prejudice  of  Ibf 
dicasis  agamst  himself,  not  only  supports  the 
of  the  itapfiypa^ri'  bul  discusses  the  f>enenil 
of  the  cause,  and  endeavours  to  show  ll»at 
I  no   foundation    fur  the  ptaintifTs  coniplaml,  al 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dicasts  were  materulfy 
influenced  by  such  discussion,  however  in  »tnctiMiii 
irrelevant.'    The  same  observation  applies  to  Ibc 
dinuapTtfita.     (  Vtd.  IIrkf.h,  Orekk  )^ 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  this  proceeding  \>i 
irapaypa^n  until  after  Ihe  expulsion  of  the  thirty  ir- 
rants,  when  a  la\v  was  passed,  on  the  proposal  k 
Arcbiuus,  uv  nc  iiiui^tjTai    rropa   roij-  iptutf,  it 
eivai  r^  ^evyovu  rapayfJuiljaaQai^  rui-f  6i  d/ifin'nr 
Trepl  TovTov  Kpurov  elauym;  Aiynp  6i  wpiirtftw^ 
napayaa^fttvav,  &Tr6Ttpo^  S'  av  ijTTJi&^t  rj/v  is^Jt 
Xittv  b^lXetv.     The  object  of  this  law  appmt  V 
have  been,  to  enable  any  person  against  wbda> 
information  or  prosecution  might  l>e  brought,  if 
action  commenced,  for  any  matter  arising  iHrt  it 
the  late  poetical  troubles,  to  obtain  the  benelh  of 
Ihc  general  amnesty,  by  specially  {heading  the  stfA 
and  HO  bringing  his  defence  in  a  more  solemn  tuth 
ner  before  the  court.    The  same  privilege  WM  tf 
lerward   extended   lo  other    grounds  of  drtto* 
(See  the  opening  of  Ihe  speech  of  Isocrates  af*"* 
CaltimachuB.)    Before  this  time  all  Sfiectal  o^ 
lions  to  the  adversary's  course  of  pfi>ce*'iiiii^  i#* 
to   have  been  called  avnypa^i,   and   smortiiK* 
f^ufioaiai,  because  an  oath  was  taken  by  tbffp*^ 
who  tendered  them.' 
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lACATABOIiE  (irdpQffara&iA^).  b  sum  of 
reijoircd  of  a  plaintiflTor  peiitioncr  in  certain 
as  a  &ecurily  that  his  complaint  or  demand 
It  rrivoloiis.  or  made  on  slight  and  institTicii'nt 
ta.  Sucli  was  llie  deposile  made  in  certain  in- 
too  cases,  viz.,  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
Iperty  sought  to  bo  reeuvered.  ( Kid.  Herbs, 
i)  So,  also,  in  the  proceeding  termed  evciri' 
,whiehwaa  a  suit  inslitutnd  against  the  pub- 
toury  by  a  creditor  to  obtam  payment  uut  of 
Btor's  eunlLdcated  goods,  a  tifth  part  of  the 
liraa  deposited,  h  was  relumed  lu  ihe  peli- 
If  Buccciwrul,  otherwise  ii  went  to  the  state.' 
Dney  was  deposited  either  at  the  avuKpiaic  or 
t  c^mniencemenl  of  the  cause.  The  word 
ra^Ar/  8ig:nitips  both  tlic  paying  of  thedcpos- 
\  the  money  deposited ;  and,  bein^  a  word 
e  geneml  import,  wn  find  it  used  to  denute 
dnds  of  deposites,  as  the  nfwruvela  and  ttq- 

lACATATHE  CE  (TopawrotfiJ*;?)  generally 
|B  a  deposite  of  somethmg  valuable  with  a 
|Dr  other  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner. 

fl  deliver  my  goods  to  a  friend,  to  be  taken 
for  me.  or  if  I  deposite  money  with  a 
such  delivery  or  hatlmem^  or  the  goods 
^r  delivered,  or  the  money  deposited,  may  be 
jiropatarafljyitr/ ;'  and  the  word  is  often  ap- 
hetaphorically  loany  important  trust  commit- 
vue  persosi  to  another.*  As  every  bailee  is 
io  restore  to  the  bailor  the  thing  deposited, 
pn  demand  (in  case  of  a  Biinple  ballmcnc),  or 
formance  of  ihe  conditions  on  which  it  was 
id,  the  Athenians  gave  a  T^apaKaTaih'iKr)^  AUtj 
fc  a  bailee  who  unjustly  withheld  his  prttperty 
ftie  owner,  uTrearepjjne  r^v  napoKnTati^Kjfv.* 
Imple  of  such  an  action  against  a  banker  is 
BFe^iuKi'i^  ?.fi}Of  of  Isocrates.  A  pledge  gir- 
k  creditor  could  not  t»e  recovered  except  on 
pt  of  the  money  owed  to  hira  ;  but,  after  selJ- 
i  article,  and  satisfying  his  debt  out  of  iho 
9Sf  be  would,  of  course,  be  bound  to  restore 
as  (if  any)  lo  the  pledgor.  U  follows,  from 
re  of  the  napaK.  AtKri,  that  it  was  ^irlfiiiro^^ 
not  improbable  that  the  additional!  pen.tlty 
might  be  inflicted  on  a  defendant  who 
lUy  denied  that  he  had  ever  received  the  de- 

[diffiruUy  of  procuring  safe  custody  for  mon- 
the  general  inaecurily  of  uiovahte  properly 
induced  many  rich  persons  to  make  val- 
iposites  m  the  principal  temfdes,  such  as 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and 
It  may  be  observed  that  riOecOai,  nafla^a- 
II,  in  the  mtiidle  voice,  are  always  used  of  a 
making  a  deposite  for  hs  mm  henrfit,  with 
ition  of  taking  it  up  again.     Hence  the  ex- 

S'&ifTHat  xdpiv,  to  confer  an  obligation,  which 
e  right  (aa  it  were)  nf  drawing  upon  the 
iparty  for  a  return  of  the  favour  at  some  fu- 
ne.    Kofii^eoBai  is  to  recover  your  property 

FaKATAGH  KHS  AIKH.     (TiJ   Paracata- 

BlNOI'Ai:  rPA^H'.  This  proceeding  may  be 
Rd  to  our  commission  of  lunacy,  or  writ  de 
t  mqmrtndo  It  wa»  a  suit  at  Athens  that 
be  instituted  by  a  son  or  other  near  relative 
one  who.  by  reason  of  madness  or  mental 
ty,  had  t>ccomG  incapable  of  m:maging  his 
lira.     If  the  complaint  was  well-grounded, 
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the  court  decreed  that  the  next  heir  should  take 
possession  of  the  lunatics  properly,  and  probably, 
also,  made  some  provision  for  his  being  put  In  con- 
lincmcnt,  or  under  proper  care  and  guardianship.* 
Jt  IS  related  of  .Sophocles,  that,  having  citntiniied  lo 
write  tragedies  to  an  advanced  age,  and  by  reasim 
thereof  neglected  his  family  affairs,  he  was  brought 
before  the  court  by  bia  sons,  and  accused  of  lunacy ; 
that  he  then  road  to  the  judges  his  CEdipus  Colo- 
neus,  which  he  had  just  composed,  and  asked  theiAt 
if  a  man  out  of  his  nitnd  couJd  write  such  a  pociff^ 
as  thai  ;  whereupon  they  acquitted  hira."  Th 
story  is  told  dirt'erenlly  by  the  anonymous  author 
the  life  of  So|ihoele9,  who  speaks  of  the  suit 
taking  place  between  lophon  and  his  father,  and 
seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  preferred  before  the 
ppuTopE^.  In  this  la^i  point  he  is  supported  by  th< 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  cor* 
reel,  aa  we  have  no  other  authority  for  supposin|f 
that  the  ^paropr^  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pol- 
tux'  expressly  says  that  the  rrapavoia^  ypa^n  came 
before  the  archon.  lo  whom,  indeed,  it  peculiarly 
bt'lungcd,  as  being  u  matter  connected  with  family 
rights  -,  and.  if  so,  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
eamc  before  the  archon  in  the  regular  way.  as  rjye- 
ftuv  6tKaaTt}piov*  It  is  highly  probable  that  there 
was  some  foundation  for  ihi.s  anecdote  of  Sopho- 
cles. He  might,  perhaps,  have  given  ofTence  to  his 
sons  by  that  penunousness  which  is  said  to  have 
crept  upon  hiiu  in  his  old  age  ;  and  lophon,  being  a 
poet,  and  lying  under  the  suspicion  of  being  assislL-d 
by  his  rather,  might  possibly  be  induced,  by  a  mean 
jealousy,  to  bnng  this  charge  agamst  him.'  The 
play  of  CEdipus  Coloneus  appears  to  exhibit  Ihe 
wounded  feelings  of  tbe  writer.  (Sec  more  espe- 
cially V.  337,  441.) 

riAPANO'MON  rPA*H'.  An  indictment  for  pro- 
pounding an  illegal,  or,  rather,  uncnnstitutmnal 
measure  or  law.  We  have  aeenivid.  Nomothetks) 
that  any  Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  make  a 
motion  in  the  popular  assembly  lo  pasg  a  new  law 
or  amend  an  old  one.  In  order  to  check  rasb  and 
hasty  loj^islation,  tlic  mover  of  any  law  or  deoree^l 
though  he  succeeded  in  causing  it  to  be  passed,  wi 
still  amenable  to  criminal  justice  if  hia  enactment 
was  found  to  be  inconsiatent  with  other  laws  that 
remained  in  force,  or  with  ilio  public  interest*  Any 
person  might  institute  a^^ainst  him  the  yfta^v  ~c 
vo/iuv  within  a  year  from  the  passing  of  the  law. 
If  he  was  convicted,  not  only  did  the  law  l^econie 
void,  hut  any  punishment  might  be  inHictcd  on  him, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges  before  whom  he  was 
ineJ  ;  for  it  was  a  rt^r/roc  ayuv.  A  person  thrice 
so  convicted  lost  the  right  of  proposing  laws 
future.  The  cognizance  of  the  cause  belonged 
the  Ihesmolheta'.'  The  prosecutor  was  compeiled 
to  take  an  oath,  called  by  the  same  name  as  ttiat 
taken  to  obtain  delay  m  courts  of  justice  (i-Tu^ocm), 
because  it  had  the  effect  of  delaying  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  measure,  which  otherwise  might 
have  come  mto  force  immediately*  Examples  of 
such  prosecutions  are  the  speech  of  Demoflthene8| 
agBlnat  Timocrates.  and  that  of  ..^schines  against] 
Ciesiphon.  They  both  comment  on  the  importance? 
of  Ihe  prosecution,  aa  tending  to  preserve  the  exist-^j 
ing  lnwB  and  maintain  conslituiional  liberty.'  Not-^ 
wiLltatanding  this  check,  tbe  mama  for  legislationj 
appcnrs  to  have  increased  so  greatly  at  Athens  in 
later  times,  that  Demosthenes'"  declares  that  fift^ia^  i 
ftuTuv  oiS  6rtovv  dta^povotv  ol  voftoi.     This  art 
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(«»m  ihe  relaxaiion  of  that  precautionary  law  of 
Solon,  which  rwiuired  everf  measure  to  be  approvpi! 
by  the  i  ofiodirai  before  it  could  paaa  into  law.  ( Vid. 
r^oMOTHETs»,  and  Schoinann ')  It  la  obvioua  ihBl, 
while  ibo  people  in  asaptnldy  had  the  power  of  ma- 
king decrees  which  cuutd  rcniain  in  force  for  a  year, 
if  they  wished  to  evade  the  law  of  Solon,  all  they 
tiad  to  do  was  to  renew  their  decree  from  year  tu 
year,  and  thus,  m  practice,  the  \frij<^iafia  became 
vuftor. 

if  the  year  had  einpaed,  the  propotinder  of  the 
law  could  not  bo  puniBhed.  though  tbe  law  itself 
might  be  repealed  m  the  ordinary  way  by  the  insti- 
tution of  proceedings  t>efore  the  vofioiUrai,  before 
whom  It  was  defended  by  the  five  avl■i^lKo^.  The 
speech  against  Lrptmes  was  made  in  a  pruceedmg 
sgainst  the  law  itself,  and  nut  a^j^inst  the  mover. 
As  the  author  of  the  second  argument  says,  xtaptX- 
dovrof  Toi  j(p6\>0Vf  kv  ^  iinrvGvvoi  i)v  Kptact  Kat  rt^u- 
pi<f.  ypn^v  rif  vofiov,  i^tuvero  AeTrriv^  tiKiv6wof 
i>t)n'  Kpoc  ai'Toi',  a?.?.'  ov  kqt'  airoi}  6  Xiyof.' 

PARA'NVMPHOS  {iraprnvfti^of).  {Vtd.  Mah- 
Ri&GE.  Greek,  p.  920.) 

PAUAPETASMA  {-^zaporTiTiuT/ta)  (Vtd.  Vzvcu.) 
PARAPHERNA.  {Vtd.  Dos.  Romak.) 
PARAPUESDEI'A  {Trapair(i€o6Eia)  signifies  any 
comipt  conduct,  misfeasance,  or  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  an  ambassador,  fur  which  he  was  liiibic 
to  be  called  to  account  and  pnisecutcd  on  his  return 
homo.*  Ambassadors  were  usually  elected  by  the 
people  m  assembly ;  they  either  had  instructions 
given  to  them  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were 
called  avTOKpdropz^.  envoys  with  full  powers,  or 
pleiiipolenliary.*  To  act  contrary  to  their  insiruc- 
lions  (Trnpu  to  i^r'ii^iafta  jrpea6eveiv)  was  a  high  mis- 
deuiearuiirr  •  On  their  return  home  they  were 
required  unmediately  to  make  a  report  of  iheir  pro- 
ceedings (arrayyiXXetv  ri/v  rrpeaSeiaf)^  first  to  the 
Senate  of  Five  Jiundred,  and  aftenvaril  to  the  peo- 
ple in  assembly.'  This  done,  ihoy  were  funeti 
oJuiq;  but  still,  like  all  otlier  persona  who  had  held 
an  office  of  trust,  ihry  were  liable  lo  render  an  ac- 
count (ci'tfrvof)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  duly.*  The  |)rrson3  to  whom  such 
account  was  to  be  rendered  were  the  ^nyitrrai,  and 
the  officers  associated  with  them,  called  evOvuoi. 
A  puuftiary  account  was  only  rendered  in  eases 
where  money  had  passed  throu|Th  the  Lands  of  the 
party;  in  other  cases,  after  stating  that  he  had 
neither  spent  nor  received  any  of  the  public  money, 
the  accounti-ig  party  was  discharged,  unless  there 
was  reason  for  thuiking  that  he  deserved  tu  be  pro- 
led  against  fot  misconduct.  The  ?,oyiarat  tbcni- 
slves  had  power  to  uuiiiuKin  the  party  at  once  lo 
appear  as  a  criminaU  and  undergo  the  uvaKptat^  in 
iheir  office  {Xoyio-njptov),  upon  which  they  would 
direct  the  oin/iiycpoi  to  prosecute ;  and  this  proba- 
bly was  the  ordinary  course  in  case  of  a;ny  pecuni- 
ary malversation.  Accusations,  however,  vi'd.  more 
general  nature  were  conunonly  preferred  by  indi- 
viduals, giving  information  to  the  /jyyitrrai,  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  any  citizen  an  opportunity  of  ; 
so  doing,  caused  their  ^t^pi'f  to  make  proclamation 
in  public  asscmhlyr  that  Bxich  a  person  was  about 
to  render  his  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  one  intend- 
ed lo  necu»e  him  If  an  accuser  appeared,  his 
eliarge  would  bo  reduopd  lo  the  form  of  a  ypa<^rt, 
and  the  prosecution  would  be  conducted  in  tbe 
usual  way,  the  ?j}yttrrai  being  the  superintending 
luagistrates'    Magistrates  who  were  annually  elect- 

I.  (9.  »9.>— t.  (U^rnunn,  PuL  Ant.,  k  133.)— 3.  (Demcvth., 
o  Mill.,  Sty  — Do  Fait.  Leg.,  34fl.)— 4.  (TluicyJ.,  ».,  «.— 
.ICicb,,  n.  Clr*.,  03,  «d.  Stepli.)— 3.  ^Demniitb.,  De  Fal«.  Leg., 
UH  )  — «.  iMteh.,  Ih  P»li.  L»B.,  JO.  ed.  Sinph.  — Aristotih., 
Kf'ii.,  61.  — SdiAiiiaiin.  Ant.  jar.  pub.  Gr.,  p.  934.}— 7.  (De- 
«WMtk,t  D«  Htli.  L«|m  S0i.  400.)  —9.  (Pollux.  Onom.,  nil-,  40, 
tf.—SGbAtii unn,  lb.,  p.  340.— Meitr,  Alt.  I'roc.,  £14-331.] 
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ed  rendered  their  accounts  at  the  end  of  the 
year  ;  but  ambassadors,  who  were  extraordtMi^ 
funcltunaries,  had  no  time  hmited  fur  this  purpae 
.>f].<»chines  <lelayed  giving  an  ar^nunt  of  his  eralutft 
to  Philip  for  three  yeara.'  We  can  hardly  tuppoMS 
however  (as  Tbirlwidl  statefi),  (bat  the  time  of  tta- 
dering  the  account  was  optional  with  the  anobtsn- 
dor  himself,  since,  not  to  meotiun  the  power  of  (fac 
j'.oyioToi.  It  was  open  to  any  man  to  move  Av  t 
special  decree  of  the  people,  lliat  the  party  shudil 
be  called  to  account  immediately.  The  ypa^  vm»^ 
-rptaida^  was  a  ripifrd^  ayCiv  ;■  and  as  it  au|U 
comprise  charges  of  the  moat  seriims  kind,  swii,  u 
treachery  and  treason  against  the  state,  tbe  defHii- 
ant  might  have  tn  apprehend  the  heaviest  puiui^ 
ment.  .'Eschines'  reminds  the  dicaats  of  the  pm 
peril  tu  which  he  is  exposed,  and  makes  a  menl  «( 
submitting  to  his  trial  without  fear.  Besides  ite 
ypa^rj.  an  €lffay}eXia  might  be  brought  agaiist  a 
ambassador,  upon  which  the  accused  wmild  br 
committed  to  prison,  or  compelled  to  give  bail  for 
his  appearance.  This  course  was  taken  by  Utjikv 
des  against  Phtlocrates,  who  avoided  his  ir^  bf 
voluntary  exile  * 

nAPAnPEXBEl'AI  rPA4>H'.     ( Ft^  Parafsb*- 

BEIA  ) 

PaRASANG  ((i  napaadyyyicX  a  Persian  meason 
of  length,  lrei|uently  mentioned  by  llie  Greek  wih 
ters.     It  is  still  used  by  the  Persians,  who  etflll 

tUuLuu3  (/'"'■"'"f  )•  which  has  been  changed  ia  Ai^ 

abic  into  f^^'J^  (fariakh). 

According  to  Herodotus,"  the  p.irasanjr"  •         ■ 
to  30  Greek  stadia.    Siiidas'  and  Hesyc:; 
if.  the  fiame  length  ;  and  Xennphon  inusr  __. 
calculated  it  at  the  same,  as  lie  says'  Uiai  Hi  i'  ^ 
stadia  are  equal  to  535  parasungs  (10,050-— 53.'j  r  :■■> 
.'Vgathias,'  however,  who  quotes  the  testimony  <rf 
flerotlotus  and  Xcnophon  to  the  parasang  bt'ing  39 
stadia,  says  that  in  his  time  the  Iberi  and  Pei^iani 
made  it  only  2!  stadia.     Slrabo'"  also  siaii-a  Uul 
some  writers  reckoned  it  at  GO.  others  at  40.  aaJ 
others  at  30  stadia  ;  and  PHmy"  infonns  us  that  Uw 
Persians  themselves  assigned  different  lengths  to 
it.     Modern  Englisti  travellers  estimate  it  ranoosly 
at  from  31  to  -l  English  miles,  which  nearly  apTtt 
with  the  calculation  of  Herodotus. 

The  etymology  of  parasang  is  doubtful  Rodigcr" 
supposes  the  latter  part  of  the  word  to  be  the  suae 

as  the  Persian  i  ^^^^  t««ff)i  "a  slone,"  and  tbe 

(brmer  part  to  be  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  fm 

( para),  "  end."  and  tliinks  that  it  may  have  derivM 
i\s  name  from  the  stones  placed  at  the  end  of  ce^ 
tain  distances  on  the  public  roads  of  Persia. 
PAUASE'MON  {irap^OTtfiov).  {ViU.  lufiaif^) 
PAKASI'TI  (TrapiiaiToi)  properly  denotes  pefsMS 
who  dine  with  others.  In  the  early  histar>*  of  Greece 
the  word  had  a  ver>-  different  moaning  from  thai  w 
which  It  was  used  in  later  times.  To  6c  roi  Tzapaoiff* 
6iif}^a  7Td7.ni  ftfv  f/v  ar/tvov  ttai  lepov,  says  AtbeoB* 
lis :"  and  he  proves  from  various  decrees  {tfnipiofitn) 
and  other  authorities  that  anciently  the  name  **■ 
puaim^  was  given  to  distinguished  persons  <ibo 
were  appomted  as  assistants  to  certain  priests  tiA 
tu  the  highest  magistrates.  As  regards  the  pnsitif 
and  civd  parasites,  the  accounts  of  their  ofhcetn 
30  obscure  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  lonu  sny 
definite  notion  of  it    An  ancient  law**  ordautud 


1.  (Demcisth.,  De  Fall   Leg., S74.—Tkirlwaji,  fir   Ibak.  lU. 
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of  Die  priestly  parasites  should  select 
from  the.  ;3ovMo>Ja  llie  sixth  part  of  a  meJimnua  of 
barley.  amJ  siipt^Iy  with  ii  ihc  Athenians  who  were 
present  in  the  temple,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  fathers  ;  and  this  sixth  of  n  mrdimnus  was  to 
be  given  by  the  parasites  of  Acharnae.     The  mean- 
I  Uig  of  this  very  uhscure  law  U  discussed  hy  Preller.* 
■bus  much,  however,  is  clear,  thai  the  parasites 
^Kre  elected  in  thedemi  of  Allica  from  among  the 
I^Bost  distinguish^  and  most  ancient  families.     We 
find  Uieir  numlH-r  lu  have  been  twelve,  so  that  it 
did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  demi.    This  may 
be  ai!counied  lor  hy  supposing  that  in  one  demos 
Liwo  or  more  gcMla  were  worshipped,  whose  service 
■Bpoired  a  parasite,  while  in  anuther  there  was  no 
^Htik  divinity.    The  gods  in  whose  sCTvice  parasites 
^Vt  mentioned  are  Heracles,  Apollo,  the  Anaees, 
Aotl  Athena  of  PiiUene.     Their  services  appear  to 
have  iH'en  rewarded  with  a  third  of  the  victims  sac- 
nficetl  to  their  resjKJclive  gods.    Such  oflicers  ex- 
iffled  down  to  a  late  period  of  Greek  history,  for 
Clean:hus.  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  said  that  parasites 
in  his  own  days  continued  to  he  appointed  in  most 
I  Slates  10  the  most  distinguished  magis- 
These,  however,  must  have  been  different 
ue  priestly  parasites.    Solon,  in  his  legisla- 
?d  the  act  of  giving  imblic  meals  to  cerliiin 
Ilea  and  foreign  Qinhnssndors  in  the  pryta- 
^rapaaiTtiv,^  and  it  may  be  that  the  parasites 
connected  with  iliis  institution.^ 
le  class  of  persons  wliom  we  call  parasites  was 
numerous  in  ancient  Greece,  and  appears  to 
ITe  existed  from  early  limes,  though  ihey  were 
not  de«9igiiated  by  this  name.     The  comedies  of 
AriiCophanes  contain  various  allusions  to  them,  and 
PbiJtppiL*,  who  IS  introduced  in  the  Symposjiiin  of 
Xi.iiophon.  as  well  as  a  person  describni  in  some 
verses  of  Epioharmus  presen'ed  in  Athensus,  are 
perfect  specimens  of  parasites.     But  the  first  writer 
Kfl|bD  designated  these  persons  by  the  nume  of  nafM- 
^BcK  was  Alexis,  in  one  of  his  comedies.*     In  the 
PIKcalled  middle  and  new  Atiic  comedy,  and  in  their 
^mao  imitations,  the  piirasites  are  standing  char- 
aeiera ;   and  although  they  are  dcsiTibed   in  very 
strung  colours  in  these  cumedies,  yet  the  descrip- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  much  exaggerate*!,  if  we 
may  judge  from  other  accounts  of  real  parasites. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  l}e  much  mistaken  in  bor- 
rowing our  description  of  parasites  chiefly  from 
Ihese  comedies. 

The  char^oteristic  features  common  to  all  para- 
sites are  imixirtunity.  love  of  sensuo]  pleasures,  and, 
above  all,  the  desire  (»f  getting  a  good  dinner  with- 
out paying  for  it.  According  to  the  various  means 
Ihey  eniphived  lo  ohtam  this  object^  they  may  be 
divided  iiiEo  three  classes.  The  lirsc  are  the  ye?M- 
Toxoioi,  or  jesters,  who,  in  order  to  get  some  invi- 
tation, not  only  tried  to  amuse  persons  with  their 
jokes,  but  even  exposed  their  own  person  to  ridi- 
eole.  and  would  bear  alt  kinds  of  insult  and  abuse 
■iMiey  ixnild  only  hope  tu  gain  the  desired  object. 
^Hbofig  these  we  may  class  I'hilippus  in  the  Sym- 
^MofD  of  Xenophon.  Ergastilus  in  the  Captivi.  and 
Gdttsimus  in  the  Slichus  of  riatitus.  The  second 
claas  are  the  xoAaxfc  or  flatterers  {aascntatorts), 
who,  by  praising  and  admiring  vain  persons,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  nn  invitation  lo  their  hoase. 
Gnatho  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence,  and  the  Arto- 
trogus  in  the  Mdes  Clloriosus  of  Plautus,  are  admi- 
rable deUneations  of  such  characters.  The  third 
dass  are  the  ^tparrtvTiKol^  or  the  oflicious,  who,  by 
a  variety  of  services,  even  of  the  lowest  and  most 
dcfrading  description,  endeavoured  to  actjuire  claims 


1   JPolcmmus  Fnum..  p,  113.  4:c.)— 9.  (Alb«n^  vi.,  p,  S33.)— 
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to  invitations.'  Characters  of  this  class  ore  tht* 
parasites  in  the  .Asinarin  and  MenaH:hmi  of  Plau- 
tus,  and  more  especially  the  Curculio  and  .Saturio  in 
the  i'ersa  of  Plantus  and  the  Pliorinio  of  Terence 
From  itic  various  statements  in  comedies  and  the 
treatise  of  PluUrch.  De  Adulalona  €t  Attuct  Di*- 
cnmine^  we  see  that  parasites  always  tried  to  dis- 
cover where  a  good  dinner  was  to  be  had,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  lounged  about  in  the  market,  ihe 
palirstrie.  the  bath.s,  and  other  public  places  of  re- 
sort. Arter  they  had  fixed  ujron  a  person,  who  was 
in  most  cases,  probably,  an  inexi)erienced  young 
man,  they  used  every  possible  means  lo  induce  him 
tn  invite  them.  No  huiniliaium  and  no  abuse  eouH 
deter  them  from  pursuing  iheir  plans.  Same  ex 
amples  of  the  most  disgusting  humiliations  which 
parasites  endured,  and  even  rejoiced  m,  are  men- 
tioned hy  Alhenmus'  and  Plutarch.'  Dunng  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  a  parasite  secuis  to 
have  been  a  constant  guest  at  ihc  tables  of  Ihe 
wealthy.* 

PAKA'STADES  (ffopccmidff).  (Tirf.  Amtvr.) 
PARA'STASIS  (Ta^erofftf).  A  fee  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  by  the  plaintifT  on 
hringiuo  his  cause  before  him,  and  hy  the  defendatit 
on  putting  in  his  answer.  Tlie  same  name  was 
given  to  the  lee  (|>erhaps  a  drachm)  paid  by  the 
prosecutor  in  most  public  causes.'    (Compare  Ui- 

MTUTM,  p.   353  ) 

PARA'STAT-E    (irapaijTtiTat).      (V'lrf.    ELBvcif, 

THK.) 

PARAZCNfUM.     (Vul.  Zoka.) 

*PARD'ALIS  (?ruprfa?jf).  "Oppian  dcscnhea 
two  species  of  Parilaits,  namely,  the  greater  and 
the  smaller.  According  to  Riiiron.  the  former  is 
the  Panther,  and  the  latter  the  Ounce.  It  is  be- 
yond a  doubt,"  he  remarks,  "that  the  little  Panther 
of  Uppiaji,  the  Phtt  or  PJttd  of  the  Arabians,  the 
Fvadft  of  Barbary,  the  Onza  or  Ounce  ol  the  Euro- 
peans, are  one  and  (he  same  animal.  There  ia 
great  reason  to  think  that  it  is  also  the  Pardnt  of 
the  ancienU.  and  the  Panthera  of  Pliny.'*  DufTon 
adds,  "  It  is  higtUy  probable,  moreover,  that  the  little 
Panther  was  called  simply  Pard  or  Pardus,  and 
that,  in  process  of  time,  the  large  Panther  obtained 
the  Dame  of  Leopard  or  LetiparduaV  "  The  Greeks," 
says  Smith,  speaking  of  the  Panther  and  Leopard, 
"  knew  one  of  these  from  the  time  of  Homer,  which 
they  nuiiied  Pardalu,  as  Menelaus  is  said  in  tho 
Iliad  to  have  covered  himself  with  the  spotted  skin 
of  this  animal.  This  they  compared,  on  account  of 
its  strength  and  cruelty,  to  ttie  lion,  and  represented 
it  as  having  its  skin  varied  with  ^pois  Its  name, 
even,  was  synonytnuus  with  spotted.  The  Greek 
translators  of  the  Scriptures  used  the  name  Pard^ 
hs  as  synonymous  Willi  Namer,  which  word,  with  a 
alight  modification,  signities  'the  Panther.'  at  pres- 
ent, among  the  Arabians.  The  name  Pardalis  gave 
place  among  the  Romans  lo  those  of  Pantkcra  and 
Kdrra,  These  are  the  words  they  used  during  the 
two  first  ages,  whenever  Ihey  had  occasion  to  trans- 
late the  Greek  passages  which  mentioned  the  Par- 
dalis, or  when  they  themselves  mentioned  this 
animal.  They  sometimes  used  the  word  Pardua 
either  for  Pardalu  or  for  Namcr.  Pliny  even  says 
that  Pardus  signiiied  the  male  of  Panthera  or  Varia. 
So.  reciprocally,  the  Greeks  translated  Puniktra  by 
the  word  Pardalu.  TliO  term  Panthera^  although 
of  Greek  root,  did  not,  then,  preserve  Ihe  sense  of 
the  word  rrui-dtjp,  which  is  coiistantly  marked  as 
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difTorent  Trom  T  ir^u,  and  by  Oppian  is  said  to  be 
small  and  of  In  tie  courage.  The  Komann,  never- 
tUetcss,  Aoinr^iimns  employed  it  to  iranelatc  llie 
word  Kuvdrjft,  and  the  (i  reeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
indaced  by  tlie  rpsfinWance  of  the  names,  haTe 
probably  attributed  lo  the  Panther  some  of  the  char- 
acters nhicli  tiiL-y  louiul  anionfr  the  Romans  on  the 
Panthera.  Uoohari,  without  knowing  ibcdc  ammola 
hnnseir,  has  cullected  and  coinpured  with  much  sa- 
gacity tverylhiny  that  the  ancients  and  the  Orien- 
talists have  said  abuut  theiit.  Jin  endeavours  to 
clear  up  these  apparent  cnntradiclionH  by  a  passage 
in  which  Oppian  characterixcs  two  species  of  Par- 
JaiiM,  the  lon'eat.  with  a  shorter  tuil  than  the  less. 
It  is  to  this  smaller  species  that  Buchart  would  ap- 
ply the  word  rruvthif.^.  JUut  there  are  found  m  the 
country  known  to  the  ancients  two  animals  wiib 
spotted  skins  :  the  conmion  Panther  of  nsturalistM, 
and  another  animal,  whirh,  after  Daubenton.  is 
named  the  Guepard  (or  lluniiii)^  Leopard).  The 
Amhian  aiithorn  have  iliprt'  also  known  and  distin- 
guished two  of  these  anmials  ;  the  first  under  the 
name  of  \cinir,  the  other  under  thnt  of  Frbil ;  and 
although  Uochart  considera  the  Fehd  to  be  the  Lynx, 
Cuvicr  rather  iiicluteB  lo  Ibmk  tl  the  Hunting  Leup- 
ard.  The  Guepard,  then,  would  be  iho  Panther, 
and  there  is  nothing  iilaled  by  the  Greeks  repugnant 
to  this  idea."' 

*II.  One  of  the  large  fishes  mentioned  by  ^'Elian 
and  Oppian,  and  by  Suidas  under  Ajyruf  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  made  reejrectmg  it,  the  most 
probable  of  which,  according  to  Adams,  lo.  that  it 
was  the  Stfualug  tifrrtmis,  a  species  of  Shark.' 

•PARU'ALOS  (Tru/x3a?.oc),  a  bird  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle. "  Alilrovandi  and  Buflbn  agree  in  holding  it 
lo  be  tlie  Tnnga  xquatarola,  L.,  or  the  Gray  I'Etiver; 
but  Dr  TraU  prefers  the  Charadnus  piuvtdlit,  c>r 
(iolden  Plover.  Schneider  luentions  that  Uiller- 
beck  had  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon Starling,  or  Siurnua  vulgaris.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  entitled  to  no  credit."* 

•PA1U)I0.\  (irup6tw).  Schneider  follows  Pal- 
las in  referring  this  to  the  Gamelopard,  or  Gtraja 
Ca  meiupa  rdaiin .  * 

PAREDKI  (TToprdpoO-  Each  of  the  three  supe- 
rior arrhons  was  at  liberty  to  have  two  assessors 
(Tti^nl/jof),  chosen  by  hinuM^lf,  to  assist  him,  by 
advice  and  otherwise,  in  the  performance  ol  his 
various  duties.  The  assessor,  like  the  magistrate 
himself.  ha(t  to  imdergo  a  Aoaifianla  in  the  Senate  of 
Fi.'e  llumtrcd  and  before  a  judicial  tribunal  before 
he  could  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  hia  labours. 
He  was  also  to  render  an  account  (lvQvvt})  at  Ihe 
end  of  the  year.  *Jlie  oftice  is  called  an  upxn  by 
Dehw»3ihcnes.»  The  duties  of  the  arcbon,  magiste- 
rial iind  judicial,  were  so  numerous,  that  one  of  the 
principal  i>bjects  of  having  assessors  must  have 
iieen  to  enable  them  to  getihrough  their  business. 
Wc  nnd  the  -naprdpo^  asaistmg  the  archon  at  the 
>J!$iC  dUrjc*  He  had  authority  lo  keep  order  at 
puhlic  festivals  and  theatres,  and  to  impose  a  line 
on  ibe  disorderly.'  As  the  archons  were  chosen  hy 
lot  (KA^pt-iToi),  and  niij^ht  he  persons  of  inferior  ca- 
incjly,  nnd  not  very  well  fitted  for  their  station,  it 
inighi  ol\en  be  useful,  or  even  necessary,  for  Ihem 
lu  procurr  the  nssistance  ofclevermrn  of  business  ' 
And  perhfips  it  was  intended  ihni  the  Trupn^pot 
shoulJ  not  only  assist,  but  in  some  measure  check 
and  control  ihe  power  of  their  principals.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  l»eing  fiaifflui,  ov/ifiouXo*  koI  ^v?.a- 


1.  [ArifUiC.,  If.  A.,  1.,  1.— OppiBn.  CjTDCff.,  >ii..63. — Atlama, 
At*iwnil.,  B.  ».— GriHitb's  Cuviar,  toI.  ti..  p.  4M.)— H  (jElian, 
N.  A.,.»i.,  U.— Oiij'iwJt  Ilnl..  i.,  36*.)— 3.  {An«o«.,  It.  A.,  w., 
|U  — SchnflUlT  aA  Ariatol..  1.  r. —  Adama,  Appvnil.,  t.  r.)  —  4. 
(Anclut..  11.  A.ii  .2-— Admmi,  Apprfid.,  «.  T.l— y  Cc.  Nerr., 
lWi.)~0.  (U«m'j«OL,  o-ThMT.,  13K.>— T.  (I>»in(«Ui.,  c.  Mid., 
*Ta.|  e,  (Drm'Mlli  ,  •-  N««.,  IST2.> 
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«ff.  Demosthenes  accuses  Stephanus  of 
bis  place  of  the  'Ap^ui'  3aal>Jvf^  It  wits  oMfll' 
choose  relatives  and  fnenda  lo  he  BsscssDrs. 
tbey  miglit  at  any  time  be  dis-missed,  at  least  kr 
good  cause."  The  thesmothcl»,  though  Ibey  M 
no  regular  Toprd/wr,  used  to  have  counseliors  («■ 
Sovhii),  wlio  answered  the  same  purpose. '  'fit 
office  of  ndpc^fioc  wna  called  nofu  ^pia,  and  lo  titf 
clse  It  T:aprt)pevEiv. 

From  the  ndptSpoi  of  the  archons  we  must  dtftot*, 
guish  those  who  assisted  the  r{'0vvoi  in  ei 
and  auditing  magistrates'  acr^unis      The  ri* 
were  a  board  often,  and  each  of  them  choee 
assessors*    {Yid.  Ectutne.) 

•PAREI'AS  (Trapeiac).  a  species  of  Serprot, 
cred  to  .-Esoulapius.     Gesner  concludes  that  it 
the  serpent  called  Baron  m  certain  parts  o(  IxiSf^ 
According  to  the  author  of  Ihe  Etyniolngicon  " 
num,  it  is  innoxious.* 

PAREISGRAPHE  (jraortff^po^y)  signifia 
fraudulent  enrolmrnl   in  the   register  ol  c«i 
For  this  an  indictment  lay  at  Athens,  called 
?po07  ;    and.  besides,  the  thiuurat   imght,  by 
AiafT/^ion:,  eject  any  person  who  was  ille^Ily 
rolled  among   them.      From   their  decision 
mii,'ht  be  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  dieasis ;  of 
the  S{ieerh  of  Oeinosthenes  against  Eubuli 
nTsheji  an  example.     If  Ihe  dicasls  ronfii 
decision  of  the  dfiuorai,  the  appellant   pai 
sold  for  a  slave.     .Spurmus  citizens  are  sometr 
called  Trapci'-) pa^Toi,  iTapr}yriptutftii'oi.'     The 
presston  ■n-nfi^mj-podi'/f  •vpa^ij  is  not  Attic' 

llAPEIirPA^Hi    IPAfrH.     (Km*.    Pittti 

PHK.) 

PARENTA'UA.  {Vid.  FitKus,  p.  4M.) 
Paries  {rr-ixlnv.*  whence  the  epithet  rrj{id<««4 
"full  of  houses,'  applied  to  cities;"  TO(xof."wtrtift 
Toixopi'KT^C  and  7oixf->p<>X'*C>  "a  house-brealier.  a 
thief,"  and  roixt^pixta,  "  burglary"),  (lie  wall  of « 
house,  in  contrri  distinct  ion  from  muru#,  the  unR  M 
a  city.  Amonf  he  numerous  methods  erapii«r»! 
by  the  anciLui^  i:i  constructing  walls,  we  tind  ni'S- 
Iton  of  the  follrpwing: 

I.  llic  panl.^  crahtittM,  i  «-,  the  wattled  or  tbp 
lath- and- plaster  wall,  made  of  canes  ^r  hi^ni* 
{vid.  Ckatkb)  covered  with  clay."      '] 

used  in  the  original  city  of  Rome  to  i' 
bnii-ses  ,'•  ftftcrward  ihey  were  coated  wjiJj  inuiUi , 
instead  of  clay,  and  introduced  liko  our  lalhaixl 
plaster  walls  in  the  interior  of  houses. 

II.  Vitruviua'*  mentions  as  the  next  step  the  prie 
lice,  common  in  his  lime  among  ihe  Gauls,  andi 
tinucd  to  our  own  in  DevanRhtre,  of  drying 
lumps  of  cfay  and  building  them  into  walls, 
were  strengthened  by  means  of  horizontal  bond-tim 
hers  {jugtxyncnta)  laid  at  mtcn'als,  and  whicfi  vm 
then  covered  with  thatch. 

III.  The  paries  formaceiiK.  i,  t.,  the  pitf  ivall, 
of  rammed  earth.     (ViU  Fobma.) 

IV.  In  districts  abounding  with  wood,  loghomn] 
were  common,  constructed,  like  those  of  the  Si^ 
rians  and  of  the  modern  Americans  in  tl«  bsckwi 
llcments,  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which  were  bw^ 
or  less  squared,  were  then  laid  upon  one  anoCbtftB 
a  horisEonlal  position,  and  had  their  interstices  A'' 
with  chips  (icAuiiij),  moss,  and  clay.    Altfr  ttta 
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*r  the  Colchians  erected  hotwca  several  Bloric« 

The  panra  lalrntiux,  i.  f  ,  the  hrick  wall.   ( Tirf. 

LTKi )    Among  the  Rinnans,  the  ordinary  thick- 

of  an  oiiLsuIc  wall  was  18  inches  {xcaqutpea), 

the  Icngih  of  ikc  ronimon  or  Lydian  brick ; 

if  the  building  was  more  than  one  story  high, 

walla  at  iht;  bottom  were  cither  two  or  three 

icka  thick  (diplinlhn  ant  Iriplmthti),  according  to 

•umstancts.     The  Egyptians  sometimes  exhibit- 

a  checkered  patleni,  and  perhaps  other  devices, 

m  the  walla  of  their  houses  by  the  nliernation  of 

ute  and  black  bricks.'    The  Romans,  probably  in 

litation  of  the  Etrurians,  often  cased  the  highest 

of  a  brick  wall  with  a  mngc  of  terra  coilaa 

le/ura  and  lorica  Untarea?),  eighteen  inches  high, 

ilb  projecting  cornices,  and  spouta  for  discharging 

water  fruiu  the  roof     (Vtd.  Antkfixa.) 
'VI    The  re/iculala  gtrurlura*  i.  c,  the  retiniilaled, 
resembling  network.    This  stnicuire  consists  in 
:mg  square  or  loienge-shaped  stones  side  by  side 
Ibeir  cdjjcs,  the  stones  being  of  small  dimen- 
18,  and  cemented  by  rnorlar  {nui/enu  tx  rafce  et 
i).     In  many  cases  the  mortar  has  proved  more 
ihle  than  llie  stunc,  esiH-'cially  where  vulcanic 
fa  18  the  nmterial  employed,  as  at  BaJte  in  tho  IJay 
Naples,  and  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli. 
kind  of  buiMmg  is  verj-  common  in  the  ancient 
of  Italy.     Viiruvius  aavs*  thai  it  was  uni- 
adopted  in  his  lime     Walls  ihtis  cunsirurt- 
considcrcd  more  pleasing  lo  the  eye,  but 
jure  than  those  iu  wliich  iht'  sloncs  lay  ujkiii 
lai  surfaces.    The  front  of  the  wall  was  the 
ly  part  in  wliirh  the  structure  was  regular,  or  the 
in^s  cut  into  a  certain  form,  the  interior  hdng 
de-work  or  concrete  (/ariura),  t,  c,  fragments 
c'hippings  of  stone  [raiiunta,  X'^-*-^)  imtwdded  in 
irtar     Only  part  of  the  wall  was  relicniated  :  to 
it  firmness  and  ditrn^liilily,  llir  sides  and  base 
buih  of  brick  or  of  squared  stones,  and  hori- 
ital  courses  of  bricks  were  laid  at  intervals,  el- 
iding through  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
^all.     These  circumstances  are  well  exemplified 
the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied  from  (he 
iwing  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  executed  tm  the  spot 
Mr.Mocatta. 


L  (Vltr^*-,  I.  c— ComiWTB  HeroiJ.,  \t.,  108.— Vitm*.,  li.,  9.) 
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VII  The  tiiuctura  an/ii/ua  or  inrerta,  i.  e., 
wall  of  inccular  masonry,  built  of  stones,  which 
were  not  squared  or  cut  inio  any  exact  form.  The 
necessarj*  consequence  of  this  meiliod  of  construc- 
tion was,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall  coiisisied  of 
mortar  and  rubblc-work.' 

Vill.  The  cmpicclon^  i.  e.,  the  complicated  wall, 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  three  walls  joined  tojfelher. 
Each  side  presenled  regular  masonrj-  or  brickwork; 
but  the  interior  was  hlled  wiih  rubble  {Jarturu). 
To  bind  together  the  two  outside  walls,  and  ihua 
render  the  wliule  hrm  and  durable,  large  stones  or 
courses  of  bnckwork  {coagmerua)  were  placed  at  in- 
tervals, extending  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall,  as  was  done  also  in  the  structura  reticu- 
lata. \Valhi  of  this  description  are  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  buildings  of  considerable  size. 

IX.  The  jmriet  e  lapule  ^uaJrato,  t.  e.,  the  ashlar 
wall,  consisting  entirely  of  stones  cut  and  squared 
by  the  chisel.  ( Vni.  Doladra.  )  This  w  as  the  most 
perfect  kind  of  wall,  especially  when  built  of  mar 
bic  The  construction  of  such  walls  was  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  the  architects  of  Greece  ; 
the  leinplcs  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  many  cities  of 
Aciia  Minor  still  atle^^luig  in  their  ruins  the  extrenie 
skill  bestowed  up<)n  the  erection  of  walls.  Consid- 
erable excellence  m  this  art  must  have  been  attain- 
ed hy  the  <  I  reeks  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer, who  derives  one  of  his  similes  from  the  "  nice'- 
ly-fitied  stones"  of  the  wall  of  a  bouse.'  But  prob- 
ably in  this  the  Greeks  only  copied  the  Asiatics ; 
fur  Xeiiophun  came  to  a  deserted  city  in  .Mesoptv 
lamia,  the  brick  walls  of  which  were  capped  by  a 
parapet  of  "  polished  shell  marble."'  Instead  of 
using  mortar,  as  in  the  Inst  four  kinds,  the  ancients 
gave  solidity  to  their  ashlar  walla  by  cutting  the 
stones  so  exactly  as  to  leave  no  perceptible  ^pace 
between  their  contiguous  surfaces.  A  tenon  and 
mortice  often  united  a  stone  to  that  w  Inch  was  above 
it,  and  the  stones  which  were  placed  sidu  -by  side 
were  fastened  together  with  iron  cramps  (unsijt  fen- 
reis*)  and  lead.*  Hctiec  the  Coliseum  at  Home, 
and  the  other  grand  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
throughout  Europe,  have  been  regarded  by  the  mod- 
erns us  iron  and  k-ad  mines,  and  we  sec  them  muti- 
lated hy  the  pickaxe  over  all  those  points  where 
cramps  and  tenons  were  known  to  be  inserted.  Aa 
a  farther  method  of  making  the  walla  firm  and  com- 
pact, the  Greeks  placed  at  intervals  bond-sumes, 
which  they  called  rfiaropot,  because  they  extended 
through  Lhc  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  I'he  walls 
of  the  Toniple  of  Jupiter  at  Cyzicus,  built  of  the 
marble  (the  Proconnesjan)  for  which  that  locality 
has  always  been  renowned,  were  ornamented  with 
a  gold  thread  placed  over  all  the  seams  of  the 
etonea  *  Besides  conferring  the  highest  degree  of 
beauty  and  solidity,  another  important  rw:ommend- 
alion  of  ashlar  walls  was,  that  ihey  wert  the  most 
secure  again&t  fire,  an  advantage  to  which  St  Paul 
alhides  when  he  contrasts  the  stones,  valuable  both 
for  material  and  fur  viorkiiiantthip  {/JOuvc  Tifiiovi), 
and  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  exhibited  in  the 
walls  of  such  a  temple  as  that  just  mentioned,  with 
the  logs  of  wood,  the  thatch,  the  straw  and  cane, 
employed  in  building  walls  of  the  first  four  kinds.- 
Vilruvius  also  strongly  objects  to  the  panct  cralthM9 
on  account  of  its  great  combustibility  ' 

Cicero,  tn  a  single  passage  of  his  Topica,'  uses 
four  epithets  whicb  were  applied  to  walla.  He  op- 
poses the  panei  toiidus  to  the  formcaiut,  and  the 
commnntM  to  the  Hirectiu.  The  passage,  at  the 
same  time,  shows  that  the  Romans  inserted  arches 
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{nd.  FoKxu)  into  tbeir  **  commoB'*  or  p«ity-w«ll«. 
The  annexed  woodcut  ropreacotiac  a  ponkm  of 
Uie  supposed  Tbemue  at  Trtvea,*  cxea)]ilifin  the 
fnvjuent  oocuneoce  of  atdies  in  afl  JUMBaa  build- 
irigft.  not  0DI7  vten  tbef  ware  intnided  for  win- 
doirs  or  doorwajs,  bat  ^ao  wben  they  oooU  aerre 
iKi  uiher  use  Uua  to  strengthen  the  waO.  lo  this 
"  panes  fontuMMi"  each  arch  is  a  combtaaikm  of 
IW0  or  tDore  cooceolhc  arcbea,  all  built  of  brick. 


S^^^.G^-^ 


Tl*':e  specimen  also  shows  the  alternation  of  coar- 

aP3  of  brick  and  stone,  which  is  a  comniun  cltar* 

flrristic  of  Flomnn  masonry.     The  "  pant-t  moIi- 

'i$i9,"  I  r.,  the  wall  without  openings  fur  wtndnws 
or  doorways,  was  also  called  "  a  Wind  wall  ;"*  ami 
the  p€nf$  communu,*  lon'df  ror^of/  which  was  tin* 
luodary  between  two  teoemenLa  and  common  lo 
hem  both,  was  called  tntrrgerinuj,  al.  intergfmuj* 
md  in  Greek  //«oororj;of*  or  fuaorot^ov.^  The 
illi>,  built  at  ngbt  angles  to  the  party-wall  for  the 
cunvenienco  of  the  rcspectire  families,  were  the 
panftta  dtreeti.  I 

Walls  were  adorned,  especially  in  the  interior  of  j 

Jboildings,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Their  plan© 
irfacG  was  broken  by  panels.  {Vid.  Ab*cc».)  [ 
H'lwcTcr  coarse  and  rough  their  constmction  might 
he.  every  uncTenoess  was  removed  by  a  coating. 
l\vn  or  three  inches  thick,  of  mortar  or  of  plastiT 
with  rouffh  cast,  consisting  of  sand,  together  with 
stune.  bnck,  and  marble,  broken  and  ground  to  rari- 
01)9  dC£rre«s  of  fineness.*  Gypsum  also,  in  the 
state  which  we  call  plaster  of  Paris,  was  much 
used  in  the  more  splendid  edifices,  and  was  deco- 
raicxl  with  an  endless  variety  of  tasteful  devices 
in  brts-relief.  uf  ihfso  ornaments,  wrought  in 
tneco  {opuM   albanum),  specimens  remain  in  the 

"^w  Batha  of  Tilus"  at  Rome.  When  the  plasterer 
{ttttor,  Kovidrt}^)  had  finished  his  work  (truI^iMMoiiOj 
i  t.t  trowellmg,  opus  teetorium),  in  all  of  which  he 
was  directed  by  the  use  of  the  square  (nrf.  Noa- 
m»),  the  nile.  and  the  line  and  plnmmet  {vid.  Pbs- 
pBrfnicoLi'M),  and  in  which  he  aimed  at  produ- 
cinR  a  surface  not  only  smooth  and  shining,  hut 
as  little  as  possible  liable  to  crack  or  decay,*  he 
was  oflen  succeeded  by  the  painter  in  fresco  {udo 
ttetario^*).  In  many  cases  the  plaster  or  stucco 
was  lefl  without  any  additional  ornament .  and  its 
whiteness  and  freshness  were  occasionally  restored 
by  washing  it  with  certain  tine  calcareous  or  alu- 
niinous  earths  dissolved  in  milk  (par*e/Mium,"  terra 

\SehnutiA**).     A  painted  wall  was  commonly  divided 

I  (WyttMibifh'i  Gunle,  p.  M.J— 1.  (Virf.,  JEn.,  v..  MO.)— S. 
(Orid,  r.et.,  it.,  66.| — 4.  (THucyd-,  ii..  3.)— i.  (Fcttut,  i.  t.— 
Plin..  H.  N-  tuf^  U.  I.  4a.)-«.  lAtli«B.,  Til.,  p.  Ml,  J.)— 7. 
(Eph„  H.,  14.)—%.  (Vnnir.,  »if..  1.— Ac(»,  ijni.,  3.)— B,  {Vi- 
iniT.,  tit.,  3.)— !0.  (VilTUt.,  I.  O— H.  (Plia.,  H.  N.,  mxt.,  6, 
a.  1&>— 18.  (14.  ib.,  IS,  t.  M.) 
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by  tbe  artist  ialo 
be  filled,  aooardfli(  to  his 
endless  rariecy 
animals,  Ac*    (Fal  Pj 

Another  method  al 
erasting  them  wiKh 
blocks  designed  far  ihis 
slabs  by  the  aid  nf 
ous  kinds  of  sand  won  mmd. 
cording  to  the  harioeaa  ef  ihe 
being  used  for  Che 

antiquity,  and  probafal^  Oiiirtil  aa  im 
brick  vralls  of  tbe  U 

as  eariy  as  35d  B.C.,  were  oawoed  with  1 
coonesian  marhte,'  sod  this  is  the 
ample  upon  recofd.    In  theUK  of  Flmf. 
a  uniform  colour  were 
With  vahoufily-cokKired  mtfenato  m  aodb  a 
to  represent  animals  aaid  Khu  «biectn.    la  il«t  | 
the  beautiful  invention  now 
saic  was  then  in  use  for  the  decantjon  of  1 
of  apartments.     (Vtd,  £ni,cL«.)     TW 
kind  of  Mosaic  was  also  ^"'''^imT 
as  well  as  in  floors  and  '^■■'"^r     The , 
fincment  was  the  attempt  to  fwtwtaoe  the 
mirrors,  which  wa»  done  by  ' 
pieces  of  black  glass  manutacCered  in 
obsidian*  ( ftd.  Hovis,  RonAJ^  pt.51G, 
ISO,  p.  715.) 

PARiLI MA.     (Vuf.  Pauluu) 

•PARIUM  M ARMOR  iU^puti  XiBotX 
Marble^  a  tpecies  of  marble 
cient  times,  and  procured  Cran  the  iaiaftd  of 
It  was  used,  for  tbe  most  part,  a  i 
the  marbles  enumerated  by  Tbeophras^aod! 
that  ranks  first,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  **  wilb 
which,  from  the  island  of  Paros,  where  it  was  ^ 
tamed,  was  called  Parian ;  and  from  the 
which  It  was  quarried,  by  the  light  of 
sometimes,  as  Pliny,  on  the  anthanljr  of  Vam^ 
tells  us,  designated  by  the  name  Lycboites.  TW 
is  the  Hione '  whose  coloor  was  considered  as  pkss- 
ing  to  the  gods;  which  was  nsed  by  Pnutdfi 
and  other  ancient  sculptors,  and  celebrated  for  tl» 
whiteness  by  Pindar  and  Theocnlua.'*  Of  tte 
marble  are  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Diana  Tras 
trix,  tbe  colossal  Minerva  (called  Pallas  of  V^ein; 
Ariadne  (called  Cleopatra),  Juno  (called  CapdUinsk 
and  others.  Of  this  are  abo  the  ceiebraied  OxXrl 
marbles,  known  as  the  Parian  Chronicle."  for  * 
detailed  account  of  the  Parian  qaarrn^ta,  and  tfet 
marble  contained  there,  consult  CUrkt't  Trmrtif, 
vol.  6.  p   133,  te^  ,  I^nd  ed. 

PARMA,  dim.  PAUMrLA.''  a  round  shield,  thiw 
feel  in  diameter,  carried  by  the  velitea  in  the  Roan 
army  (see  p.  104).  Though  small,  compared  witb 
the  CupKcs,  it  was  so  strongly  made  as  to  bf  s 
very  effectual  protection*  This  was  probably  owiaf 
to  the  use  ol  iron  In  its  framework.  In  the  Pyirtuc 
dance  it  was  raised  above  the  head  and  straekwtA 
a  sword,  so  as  to  emit  a  loud,  ringing  noise.*  11w| 
parma  was  also  worn  by  the  Eqcitss;**  andfbrlbe| 
sake  of  slate  and  fashion,  it  was  sometuncs  adoi^ 
ed  with  precious  eiooes." 

We  find  the  term  vnrma  often  apphed  to  the  itf 
get  {vid.  Cetra),  which  was  also  a  eniall  roiP* 
shield,  and,  therefore,  very  similar  lo  ihe  pannA.** 
Virgil,  in  hke  manner,  applies  the  term  lo  tbsdi 
pens  of  the  Palladium,  because,  the  statoe  bcioi 
small,  the  shield  was  small  in  proportion.** 


1.  (Vitnir,,  »ii.,  5.)  — 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  nciri^  6.  •-  til-J 
(PUb.,  II.  N.,nxTi.,  0)^4.  (H.  N..  ir«»-,  I.)  — 5.  (Pttt^  ■ 
N  ,  uxvi.,  96,  «.  57.)— S.  (Moore'»  Anc.  Mincrtlwn".  P  T7->^ 
(Hut,  C«nn.,  ii..  7.  10.)  — 8.  (Polsb.,  t.  ,  SO.)  — «.  (Cl«>a,D 
*i.  r^m.  Wtrnn.,  038.)  ~  10.  (SJlort,  Fratm.  rii»l..  L.  l*-l" 
n.  (PruMirt.,  IV..  n.,  i;.)-is.  (Propeit..  IV..  ti..  40. 
9. 1  1.— Vilify  Ad.,  x^  817.)— 1).  {^a ,  U.,  IT).) 


PARTHEMAT. 
inexcd  woodcut  rrpresenta  a  votive  parma, 


(p^'pf/zi.  ''Ullecs)  and  gilded, 

ling  on  11^  i'  >..]  I.  „-^  is  sapposed,  the  ta- 
L>mc  hy  the  (juuls  under  I$rennU6,  and  its 
by  Caiinlliis.  U  lickmged  Tonncrly  to  the 
\n't\!e.i\  Af\iscurn,  and  is  (supposed  by  antiqua- 
ive  bc?ii  made  in  the  time  of  Claudius  ur 
The  t>0'tB  (umbo)  is  a  grotesque  face,  sm- 
with  ra.Ti'«  horns,  fuh.igt'.  and  a  iwiatod 

NOPS  (mi,-*j^),  R  species  of  Locusta,  or 


^' 


N  YCH'IA  {nofiuyvxia),  a  species  of  Grass 
is  great  unct.nainty  about  it,"  remarks 

"Conformity  of  names  gives  some  ooun- 
to  ihc  conjecture  of  Lobelius.  who  held  it 
r  ^V'hitlow  Grass,  numcly,  the  Draba  vcnta, 

YPSIS  (rr^po^k).  T'vo  different  meanings 
tn  lo  this  word  by  the  Greek  (frammnri- 
ne  interpret  it  as  uieaning^  any  IihhI  eaten 
I  tifrov  (rtd  Opsonium),  as  the  fju^n,  a  kind 
ipiy  or  soft  eake,  broth,  or  any  kind  of  con- 
H  sauce  ;*  and  others  a  saucer,  plate,  or 
Ih.*  It  ia  pi^in,  however,  from  the  numor- 
tl^es  collected  by  AthenKUs,"  that  the  word 
il  in  both  significations,  and  was  the  name 
Gsb  or  plate,  as  well  as  of  its  contents 7 
laan  writers  seem  always  to  use  it  in  ll»c 
'»  dish  or  plate;'  and,  according  to  Chari- 
tas  so  called,  "^mw  m  co  reponuntur  ohno- 
t  CO  iR  mensa  comeduniur."  The  word  is 
il<?»  Parapsis.' 

J^A.  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  about  whicJ  great 
le  of  opinion  exists.  Vanderhourg.  one  of 
■nontators  on  Horace  (hy  which  poet  the 
I  once  mentioned),  is  in  favour  of  the 
Owl." 
IIOI'DA.     (Vid.  CoKNSLU   Lex   ui.  .Sica- 

THEN'IATor  PAUTHENEIAI  {rrapB.viat 
Vtlm)  are,  according  to  the  literal  meaning 
tord,  children  bom  hy  unmarried  women 
>").  Some  writers  also  designated  by  lliis 
:iiimate  children  ai  Sparta  who  were 
the  mother  was  introduced  into  the 
hitfhand  "    The  partheiua*,  however, 

(wll.  In*  Parma  WfK)dwmr.W»tia.  Oi'in,,  ITIS.  —  Coni- 
A.  Dm«  Wiipji^awrM'ndrr  Gnccticn  unit  RAiacri  ilLino, 
,  jSiraU'.  1111..  U.— iCbuii.  N.  A.,  vi.,  10.)— 3.  |D\o«., 
kdams,  Arp*^!!!-,  i-  t.) — 4.  (rolloji.  Oni<m.,vi.,  5ft;  x., 
(Ur.,  Ml  Inc.)— J.  (llMjrch.  ami  Suiil ,  %-  ».>— 0.  (ix., 
1.)  — 7.  (C..nij*rt  Xen..  Cyr  ,  i.,  3,  »  <.—  Pluu.  Du 
tm., ».— 8t-  M«Uww,  Exiii.,  W  )— 8.  (Jut.,  iii.,  !«.— 
,ST,S  )— ».  (Rrajrch.,  ».  ».— Suet.,  ObHi.,  14.— Petran., 
^  94,  Ut.  1. 1.  I9l  (  B.)  —  to.  (VKiiJirbwir;  ad  It  r  1., 
;,*r,  I.J— 11.  (U.-n.,  n.,  m  ,  ISO.)— IJ.  (H--;K  ,  ». 
r.  Dor  .  t«.,  4,«4.] 
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FASI'OPHORITS, 

as  a  distinct  class  of  citizens,  appear  at  Sparta  after 
tbe  first  Metseninn  war,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum ;  hut  the  legends  as  to  who 
they  were  differ  from  one  another.  Hesychiua  saya 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Spartan  ciiizens  and 
female  slaves;  Aniiochus^  states  that  they  were 
the  sons  of  those  Spartans  who  took  no  pjirt  in  tlie 
war  against  the  Messenians  Tlicse  Spartans  were 
made  lielots,  and  their  children  were  called  par- 
ihenie,  and  dechired  aufioL.  When  they  grew  up, 
and  were  unable  to  bear  their  degrading  |>03itiun  at 
home,  they  emigrated,  and  became  the  founders  of 
Tarentum.  Ephorus,*  again,  related  the  story  in  a 
different  manner  When  the  Messenian  war  had 
lasted  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  the  Spar- 
tan women  sent  an  embassy  to  the  camp  of  their 
husbands,  complained  of  their  long  absence,  and 
stated  that  the  Kepiiblic  would  suffer  for  want  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  o(  citizens  if  the  war 
should  continue  much  longer.  Their  husbands, 
who  were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  leave  the  field 
until  the  Messenians  were  conquered,  sent  home 
all  the  young  men  in  the  camp,  who  wore  not  bound 
by  that  oath,  and  requested  them  to  cohabit  with 
the  maidens  at  Sparta.  The  cluldrcn  thus  produced 
wore  called  panhenia?.  On  the  return  of  the  Spar- 
tans from  Messenia,  these  parthciiiiB  were  not  treat- 
ed as  citizens,  and,  accordingly,  united  with  the 
Helots  tu  wage  war  against  the  Spartans.  But, 
when  thts  plan  was  found  impracticable,  they  emi- 
frrattHl, and  founded  the  w)lony  ofTarentura.'  (Vid, 
EpEi:x.*icTii  )  These  stories  seem  to  he  nothing 
but  distortions  of  some  historical  fact.  The  Spar* 
tans,  at  a  time  of  great  distress,  had  perhaps  allow- 
ed  marriages  between  Spartans  and  slaves  or  I.a- 
conians,  or  had  admitted  a  number  of  persons  to  the 
franchise,  but  allerward  endeavoured  to  cuitail  the 
privileges  of  these  new  citizens,  which  led  to  instu> 
rection  and  emigration.* 

•PARTHEN'IUN  {irapOiviov),  u  species  of  plant, 
which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the  Matricaria  Ptr- 
ihenium,  the  same  witii  the  Pyrelhrum  Parihcnwm, 
Hooker,  m  Enghsh,  Fever-few.  Sibthorp,  with 
some  hesitation,  however,  advocates  the  same  opUH 
ion.* 

•PASSER  (ffrpot-flof),  the  Sparrow.  "  The  Greek 
term  trrpav0u^  is  used  by  Paulus  .lEgineta  in  the 
same  senftc  that  Paastrea  is  by  Linnaeus,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  order  of  smali  birds.  It  is  more  partic- 
ularly applied  lo  the  Passer  domtatieut,  or  House 
Sparrow.  Gesner  supposes  the  xi'/xjtn^  and  r^y- 
XodOrf}^  mere  varieties  of  it ;  hut  it  is  more  proba- 
ble thai  the  latter  was  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Ac- 
centor moHiilartx,  Cuvier."* 

PASSI'S,  a  measure  of  length,  which  consisted 
of  five  Roman  feet.'  (Vid.  Pes.)  The  passus  waa 
not  the  step,  oi*  distance  from  heel  to  heel,  when 
the  feet  were  at  their  utmost  ordinary  extension, 
but  the  distance  from  Ihc  point  which  the  heel 
leaves  to  that  in  which  it  is  set  down.  The  vtille 
ptusuum,  or  iliousand  paces,  was  the  common  name 
of  Ibe  Honinn  mile.     (Vni  Milmarb.) 

PASTOPHUKUS  (Trafrro^upoj-).  The  shawl, 
richly  interwoven  with  gold  { xpvaovatrro^^  and  dis- 
playing various  symbolical  or  mythological  figures, 
was  much  used  in  reiiglous  ceremonies  to  conduce 
to  their  epleudour.  to  explain  their  si«nifiration,and 
also  to  veil  their  solemnity.  The  maidens  who 
carried  the  figured  jwplus  in  the  PanaiheniEa  at 
Athens  were  called  c^r/f  wpo*.  In  Egypt,  the  priesu 
of  Isia  and  Osiria,  who  probably  fuliilled  a  simiUu 


1.  lap.  SIrab.,  tt..  8.  p.  43,  &e.)—T  (ap.  Stiah.,  n.,  3,  p.  4*.* 
—  S.  (Coropara  Theopomp.  ap.  Alhen.,  vi..  p.  271.)  — 4.  [YU 
Thirlwall.  Hiat.  of  (•recce,  i..  p.  US,  dec.)  — S.  [AdaiW,  A#* 
jiriul.,  a.  T.)— 6.  (Adtmi,  Appeiul.,1  t.  Ztpm96f.)~7  (Co)«a, 
».,  I  — Vi>niT..  X.,  14.) 
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PATERA. 

oAce,  were  dcnominaled  Ttaaro^opot,  and  were  in* 
corporaled.*  They  appear  to  have  extended  thero- 
sflvea,  CogeUter  wiUi  the  exieosioR  of  the  Egrpiian 
wofBhip,  over  parts  of  Greece  and  Italv,  so  thai 
"the  College  of  the  Pastophori  of  Indiintria/'  a  city 
of  Litruria,  is  nientioiied  in  an  inscription  found 
nt'ar  Turin."  Tlie  Egyptian  coilrnR  was  divided 
into  minor  conipaniei>,  each  containing  ten  pasto- 
ptiorl,  and  each  having  at  its  head  a  leader  who 
was  called  d<curto  ^uinfjuennalia,  because  he  n'as  ai>- 
pointed  for  five  year^  '  Besides  carrying  the  Troa- 
Tdf,  or  sacred  ornamental  shawl,  they  porfonncd 
other  duties  fn  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
temple.  It  wna  the  olficc  of  this  class  of  priesia  to 
raise  the  shawl  with  the  perfonnancc  of  an  appro* 
prime  chant,  so  as  to  discover  the  god  seated  or 
standing  in  the  adytum.*  and  generally  to  show  the 
temple  with  its  sacred  uten.sila,  of  which,  like  mud* 
ern  sacristans,  ihoy  had  the  custody*  I»  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  influence  of  Tjnis  and  her 
priuslhood  in  he;i]ing  diseases,  the  pastophori  ob- 
tained a  high  rank  as  physicians.* 

U  must  be  observed,  that,  according  to  another 
interpretation  of  ffoaT.if,  the  pastophori  were  so  de- 
nominated from  carrying,  not  a  ahawl,  but  a  ebrine 
or  small  chai>el,  containing  the  imago  of  tbe  god. 
SiipiMising  this  etymology  to  be  correct,  it  is  no  Iras 
true  that  the  pastophori  sustained  the  various  offices 
which  have  been  here  assigned  tu  them. 

It  was  indispensably  requisite  that  su  numerous 
and  important  a  body  of  men  should  have  a  residence 
appropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  to  which  they 
belonged.  This  residence  was  called  i:aoTQ^hpiov. 
The  common  use  of  the  term,  as  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  Kgyplian  temples,  led  to  its  npplicadon 
to  the  corresponding  pnn  of  the  Temple  at  Jcrusa- 
em  by  Joscphus,'  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Alex- 
■ndrine  version  of  the  Old  Testament.' 

PATER  F.AMIL'l^.  (V'lJ.  K*mL[A,  MiHBiAoa 
(RoxAir),  Patiia  Potkstab.) 

P.\TKR  PATRA'TUS.     {Vid.  Fetialbs.) 

PATERA,  dim.  PATELLA  (61^^.7),  a  round  dish, 
a  plate,  a  saucer.  MacrnUius,'  e.\i>laining  the  dif- 
ference between  the  patera  and  the  Cakchksium, 
says  that  ilie  former  received  its  name  from  its  flat, 
expanded  form  {plmmm  ac  pattnM).  The  paters  of 
the  most  common  kind  are  thus  deacribcd  by  Kcs- 
lus  :'•  "  Vaaa  ptcata  patxa^  sacnficn*  fanendiM  apta'^ 
{Sigra  patella,^*  Ruincunda  tejtta**).  They  were 
small  plates  of  the  common  red  earthenware,  on 
which  an  ornamental  pattern  was  drawn  in  the 
manner  descnbed  under  llic  article  Fictilb,"  and 
which  were  sometimes  entirely  black.  Numerous 
specimens  of  them  may  bo  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  in  other  collecuons  of  ancient  fictile  va- 
ses. The  more  valuable  psterte  were  metallic,  be- 
ing ch  lefly  of  bronze ;  but  every  family,  raised  al>uve 
puvyrty,  possessed  one  of  silver  (upyvpi^,  together 
with  a  sdver  salt-cellar.  {Vul.  Samncm.)'*  In  op- 
ulent housea  there  was  a  plate  of  gold  t;tP^<"*f'*) 
These  metallic  plates  were  often  adorned  with  fig- 
oree.  engraved  or  embossed  upon  them  "  A  beau- 
tiful speciincii  is  presented  in  the  woodcut  to  the  ar- 
ticle Libia  ;  and  the  accompanying  woodcut  exhib- 
its a  highly  ornamented  dish,  also  of  bronze,  design- 
ed to  be  used  m  the  worship  of  Mars,  and  found  at 


Pompeii.-    The  view  oi  the  trpper  

panii^  by  a  side  view,  showing  Uie  form  u 


I.  (Dinl  Sic,  I ,  M.  —  PnrpTiTr.,  De  Abrttn.,  i».,  8.  —  Apul., 
MH  ,  ti..  ^  IM.  I3H,  r.1.  Al.li.)  — 9.  (MalT^i,  Mu>.  Vrrm  ,  ;■. 
tSO.)  — 3.  (Av^U  M«t.,ii..  Ml  fin.)  — 4.  {Cloin.  Alci..  PmJmt., 
tti.,  S.}— 5.  (HonipitUfl,  Hmi.,  i..  41.}— 6.  (Ctnm.  Alflx.,  Strom., 
n..  4.  (V  756.  »d.  Potter.)— 7.  [HHl.  Jwl-,  i«..  IS,)— «.  (I  rhmn.. 
11..  90,  S3  :  sun..  B8.— Jffr.,  uit..  4.-1  Mux.,  it.,  »,  S7.)— 9. 
iSal..T^9I.)  — 10.  <•.  r.  Pat#I]«.)  — H.  (Mart.,  t..  IM.]-  Ifl. 
,x.».,  114  )— 13.  (p.4ie.»-I4.  (Plin,.  U.  N..x«ut..  IS,..  54.) 
-IS.  (Atlwa..  xj.,  |i.  197.  4(13.  —  Piiid..  01..  vn..  1-3.  — Vir^., 
0*oTi:.,  II  ,  1090  —  i^'  (<-'>c»  Vu7  ,  11.,  i\.,  31.  —  Xsu.,  Aii^., 
•*..7,0  87:  vti.,J,0S7.) 
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of  tbe  veasel    Tbe  ornamental  |< 

represented  leaves  of  fern,  which  ^ 

from  the  centre  [^i(aia').     G«n«  were  vA, 

en*     Vi'e  read  also  of  an  amber  dish  ititdi 

having  in  the  centie  the  c<jun:       ; 

the  Great,  and  his  history  i> 

dcr.*    The  annexed  woodcu:       ,  . 

Beetion  of  a  plate  of  white  marble  in  tbfl  I 
Nfuseuro,  which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hi 
Villa,  and  purchased  by  Mr  Townley.   U 


inches  m  diaincior,  and  1}  high.  It  bi 
and  delicacy,  the  marble  not  being  mu( 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  In  thie  cent 
tured  a  female  bacchante,  in  a  long  tunic  «a 
a  scarf  (n//.  Cmlamvs)  floating  over  her  head 
centre-piece  is  encircled  by  a  wrcalh  of  ivy. 
decorations  indicate  the  appropriation  of  tbej 
ihc  worship  of  Bacchus. 

Plates  were  sometimes  made  so  asi 
with  either  side  downward,  and  were 
gumhed  by  the  epithet  a/ipittr  ro^  * 
under  surface  was  ornamented  as  well 
llic  Massdians  and  other  Ionic  Grc 
placed  the  under  surface  uppermnaL 
fiirtliur  disiiti^ulshed  from  one  another! 
ther  With  or  without  a  base  (rru^i^),  a  J 
middle  (ou^Xut'i/,  ftea6fi^dko^t  ^^VX 
rn),  and  bandies, '    In  the  preceding 

I.   (IhinnldwHi'i  Ptnop..  vol- li-.  pi.  T8.) — 9.   (I 
S.)-J.  (Cic,  Verr..  II.,  iv..  «4.— Virv-,  .«ii.,  i., 
I  Pull.,  Climl  ,  p.  SnS,  H.  fUlniM.)  -  4.  (Twh. 

,  13.)  — 5.  (lion..,  I1..XXJII.,  ro.  ate.}  — 0.  tJkii 
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kvc  paicra  haa  one  handle  :  boih  Uie  paterK  arc 
ade  Co  htaiiil  upon  a  low  bat>«i. 
Small  platea  were  sometinips  used  in  cooking,* 
\  operation  more  commonly  perfurmed  in  polft(riJ. 
Li*)  nnd  basins  or  bowls.  {Vid-  Patin*.)  They 
ere  uavd  at  meals  to  eat  upon  as  we  use  ttiem,' 
Ihoiigh  it  appears  that  very  religious  persons  ab- 
■Med  Trom  itils  practice  on  acL'ount  of  the  ciistom- 
Bemploymcnt  of  them  in  9:ioriiicing  to  the  gods.' 
Pbrger  plate,  in  iHct  a  round  dish,  was  used  to 
ring  to  table  such  an  article  of  food  as  a  flat  fisli.* 
[tisiard*  and  ointments*  were  brought  in  saucers, 
lie  Ga*eks  also  drank  wine  out  of  plates  or  sau- 
ern,'  as  we  see  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  326,  which 

i!»  a  symposium,  and  in  whicli  the  second 

!  figures  from  the  nght  hand  have  each  a 

..^.L.      It  was,  however,  one  of  the  refmt'iiieiits 

f  !iixur>'  among  the  Asiatics,  that  the  eiii>-hcarer 

^c>]  I^lC  plate  as  a  waiter  to  hold  the  eup  into  which 

1  tlie  wme;  nnd,  as  the  plate  was  wiihoiu 

iivev  uTuv),  he  took  hold  ofii  adroitly  with 

Ins  fingers." 

•-'  of  paieric  at  mcols  no  doubt  gave  origin 

ii[fIoyment  of  them  in  sarrtfices.     On  these 
ihcy  held  eiilier  solid  food  {fitxpov  xpcaf* 

or  any  1i4{U)d  intended  to  be  poured  out  as  a 
ibtttion,"  Wo  find  then)  continually  rcpresentofl  in 
mjnnotion  with  the  other  instruments  of  sacrifice 
Ipon  coins,  gems,  altars,  has  reliefs,  and  the  friezes 
f  lemplea.  In  the  ancient  Doric  temple  at  Home, 
tbw  dedicated  to  St.  Adrian,  the  tasteful  [Kitera  and 
bo  cranium  of  the  bid!  are  alternaiely  sculptured  on 
fee  metopes." 

Ipliitcs  of  the  most  precious  materials  and  of  the 
Kst  workmanship  were  sometimes  giveu  as  prizes 
rihc  piihhc  games. '^ 

PAl  UOLOGIA  iUaOoXoyiKn),  one  of  the  five 
hgU  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
Knee  of  medicine  among  tlie  ancients  was  divided 
jfi.  Mkoicina),  which,  as  its  name  implieti  (-ui^o^:, 
^tOMt-,  and  Abyo^,  a  discouru),  had  for  its  especial 
otiject  the  whole  doctrine  of  disease,  in  what  it  con- 
toi3,  fmm  what  it  sprmgs,  what  changes  it  cflccts 
in  (be  human  frame,  Slc.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete  analysis 
If  the  opinions  of  !he  ancients  on  this  subject;  it 
will,  periiaf;s,  \\e.  sulTicicnt  to  notice  the  doctrines  of 
Uk  twoprtncipal  physicians  of  antiquity,  Iljppocra- 
les  and  Cialcn,  and  to  give  a  list  of  such  of  their 
Frestises  on  the  subject  as  arc  siUi  cxtuni,  referring 
ibe  reader  for  a  more  detailed  account  to  the  ilis- 
'■""■■  '•f  Medicine  by  T-e  Clerc  and  Sprongcl,  and 

\  to  a  little  work  by  Sophocles  ab  CEcono- 

riilcd  "Sppcimnn  Pathologia;  Gnierali:^  Ve- 
erum  Oracorum,"  Bcrol.,9vo,  1833.  Kip|Kn:rates» 
nya  Sprcngcl,'*  in  bia  pathology  occupied  himself 
bndl  less  about  the  immediate  than  the  remote  caus- 
■  of  diseases.  It  is  true  that  he  admitted  the  the- 
W7  of  elementary  liumours,  hue  he  very  rarely  makes 
Ke  of  It  in  the  cxplanatntji  of  the  causes  oldtfferent 
nions.  and  always  in  an  indirect  and  obscure 
ler.  M'e  find  in  his  writings  very  few  specu- 
IS  upon  the  essence  of  diseases  In  the  irea- 
n^(  Tuv  iv  Kei^a7.jjTpav^6ruv,  "Dc  Capitis  Vul- 
,"**  he  oxplnins  inflammation  by  the  blood's 
loH'ing  into  parts  into  which  it  hsd  not  penetrated 
I 

i     i   .  If.  N.,  ro.,  8,  n.  SI.)— t    (VBm>,  EuiaMu  •p.  Nnn. 

,  II.— Hi  r.  Eiit»T.,  t .  T.,  S.)—  3.  (Cic,  Fin  ,  i: ,  7.)— 

ii.i..Sl.)-5.  {Plin..  II.  N..  in.,  8,  >.  54.)— 6.  (Xeo- 

,p.  M,cd.  KBi*lvn.)— ~.  (Xen.,  Cwav.,  II..  M.)— 8.  (Xea., 

,1.,  9.  f  S,  «.)—«.  (Vnrrc*.  M»n.  ap.  Nob,  Miirr.,  I.e. J— 10, 

ril.Ful..Ti.,  310.]— U.  (Vir?.,  .Ku.,  iit.,  67  :  It.,  00;  r.,OS; 

I..M0;  *ii..  133:  111..  \7i.~OMii.  Mc{,.  ii..  160.  — F«t..  ii., 

Mi  *»  ,9M. -VaJ.  FliMC,  »..  IM    -Ju».,  iii..  M.  —  HclioJ., 

■■*-iiI*,,  I*,,  p.  8S— -^tWn.,  XI.,  p.  183,)- IS,    [t«biirc».  Ant.  <Ji 

^  10.  17.1—13.  (Hom..  11 ,  xxiji.,  a70.-Pind..  Uth.,  i.,  «J.) 

rUuM.  d*  U  Med  y-  IS.  {lom.  iii.,  p.  303,  od.  Kuhu.) 


before.  In  another  passage*  he  has  recourse  to  ths 
elementary  qualities  (o  account  for  barrenness,  He 
points  out  two  general  caui-ca  of  spasms,  fulness 
and  emptiness,'  and  refeis  all  external  irritations  to 
these  two  causes.  He  explains  the  formoiion  of 
urinar>'  calculi  m  a  very  simple  manner :  ibeso  ex* 
tranpous  bodies  ore  owing  t^t  the  accumulation  of 
sandy  particles  contained  in  the  urine.*  Galen,  in 
a  very  important  passage,*  says  that  "  Hippocra- 
tes never  deigned  to  admit  the  causes  of  diseases 
according  tu  his  imagination  ;  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  always  safer  to  refer  them  lo  phenomena 
that  were  plainly  recognised.  Thus  he  never  pro- 
poses Ills  onu  method  of  cure  but  when  he  believes 
it  founde<l  on  experience."  He  rendered  a  great  ser- 
vice to  patholo^'  hy  not  multiplying  lo  infinity,  like 
the  physieiauij  of  tliu  Cnidian  school  (nrf.  Medicina, 
p.  629),  the  number  of  ihe  sorts  of  diseases,  and  by 
observing  with  scrupulous  Eiltention  the  essential 
difTercnce  which  exists  between  the  same  symptoms 
according  as  they  arise  from  difTcrcnt  causes,'  It 
IS  upon  iliese  principles  that  he  fouuded  bis  ex- 
celk-ni  axioms  of  diagnosis,  and  complained  that 
physicians  had  not  sufficient  experience  to  recognise 
whether  weakness  in  diseases  was  the  conseijuence 
of  the  emptiness  of  the  vessels,  of  some  other  irri- 
tation, or  of  pain  and  the  intensity  of  the  malady; 
nor  cuutd  they  discern  the  accidents  occasioned  by 
the  constitution  of  the  individual.  Thus  he  estab- 
lished between  active  and  passive  symptoms  a  dis- 
tinction which  lie  beheved  to  be  much  more  impor> 
tant  than  the  classification  of  diseases  according  tu 
species  founded  upon  pure  subtleties.  He  devoted 
his  \vhoIe  attention  lo  the  remote  causes  of  disease, 
particularly  to  the  air  and  winds.  He  began  by  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  beat  and  cold  upon  the  human 
body,"  and  then  pointed  out  the  changes  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  season  and  weather  occasions  in  the 
general  constitution.  He  thought  a  dry  atmosphere 
morcheallhy  than  a  verj'  damp  one.'  He  regarded 
the  variations  of  the  weather  in  the  different  sea- 
sons as  a  aullicient  cause  fur  a  number  of  diseases 
peculiar  to  each  part  of  the  year.  Many  of  these 
principles  have  perhaps  only  been  founded  upon  d 
single  observation  ;  indeed,  Hometlmes  his  observa- 
lions  were  incorrect,  because  tliey  were  based  upon 
insufficient  reasonings.  When,  for  example,  he  met 
with  a  disease  in  a  town,  situated  opposiie  lo  such 
or  such  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  he  did  nnt  fail  lo 
attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  the  climate.  For  this 
reason  he  attributed  abortion  and  hydrurcle  to  the 
north  wind,  and  the  fecundity  of  women  to  the  east 
wind.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  water 
possessed  particular  qualities  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  where  it  was  met  with  and  the 
winds  to  which  it  was  exposed.  The  Humoral  Pa- 
thology, as  it  is  calletl,  or  the  theory  according  (o 
which  all  maladies  arc  explained  by  the  mixture  of 
the  four  cardinal  humours,  viz  ,  Blood,  Uile,  Mucus 
or  Phlegm  {^?fj/Jrt),  ami  Water,  is  found  in  the  wri 
tings  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  still  more  developed  by 
Plato.  Thn  commim  source  of  all  these  humours 
is  the  stomach,  from  whence  they  are  attracted  by 
difJerent  organs  when  diseases  develop  themselves.* 
To  each  of  these  four  humoars  was  assigned  a  par- 
ticular source  ;  the  bile  is  prepared  in  the  hver,  the 
mucus  in  the  head,  and  the  water  in  the  spleen.' 
The  bile  causes  all  the  acute  diseases  ;  the  mucus 
conUincd  in  the  head  occasions  catarrhs  and  rlicu 
malism  ;"  dropsy  duiK^nds  u|M>n  an  afleciton  of  lbs 


1.  (Aphor.,  flMU  T.,  4  OS,  torn.  iii..  p.  747.)— 9.  (Aphw. 
M>et.  vl.,  ^99,  p.  7M.)  — 3.  (Apbor.,  incu  fi.^'l.  p.  738.)— 1 
rCominnDt.,  )..  in  Lib.  d»  Ariic,  p.  313,  torn,  xnu..  A..,  ed 
KUhn.)— A.  (GalcQ,  De  Mcth.  Med  ,  lib.  |.,p.  13,  toot,  s.) —ft. 
(ApIiOT.,  v.,  iwt.  ».,  ^  19,  lorn.  Ul,  p.  740,  *'».)— 7.  (Aphof., 
•cct.  ill.,  4  Ii,  P  7W.)  —  e.  (Dc  Morb.,  lib.  iv.,  torn,  ii,,  p.  326  J 
-9.  (Ibid.)— 10.  (Uo  Loc.  mllaai.  ton.  U,  p,  llO.) 
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'A'.;Wjl':va;^if;ii:i.:f  '  I'm  ».•.  ■.  f.f.hu.  8"jj.;»ir;it:<tn, 
arid  frven  lli*;  «':•;. rii'r.'  '*(  lifjfi'-,  Hfi:  ;jrv/f=:  of  puJri'J- 
ity.-'  In  ftv*:ry  f«:-.<  r  lij'r'.  jt  a  ^.J^'I  of  p'j(rir];ly 
whicb  givw  out  »ii  ij.*ir<:ii  nul  h';if,  "Ahfrd  t/'-';orij':n 
the  caus€  of  ft:Vf:r.  *i*  '•;i'j>,';  tfi'-  h<-;jrt,  ari'J  aft'rr'A'nr'I 
the  arterial  j-y-.K-m,  tal!«-i  part  in  u  '*  All  U:vi:rH 
arise  from  a  ilt-t« noraiion  of  liijiiioiir>.  vvjid  thr-  <x- 
ceptioD  of  th'i  *.jjh'io«ral   i<:v''r,   ttli,';h   pr(M;r:<'(lh 
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Vfrri':'..:r.'.z  . 

proof  I:,  it  :: 


I.  (De  Aff.;it..  t«n.  li..  p  T»!l,  4*0  ;    a    T/-  Niv  II-,rri..  f-rn.  I 
n.  389.  3T0.J— J.  (!>«;  M'.rk.  lik  1.,  Cm.  n.,  |..  I'iT.,  -4.  flX;  ' 
Oi.-f  SvnipC,  Lb.  ill.,  fi.  43,  41.  t<.-ri    :,:.,  «•!.  K<i>.i.  -  -Miin.  I 
Ved..  lip.  1..  p.  41  :  iit».  11..  )'■*•'•  I'""-  «•     I'"  1^.(1.  M'.rl»..':.ii„  ) 
1».  ?37.  t-Jm.  T(.!— 5.  (V-.  t)tiT.  H)rrii(.t.,  1.  «.    -iJi-  |..i«;i.,  AlfnT.,  I 
lil>.  :.,  c.  3,  tool.  Till.,  p.  3*.)-H.  (Di;  l>iH.  Syrnitl ,  UU.  m.,  p.  j 
13.  —  Melh.  M««)..Iih.  11.,  |t,  hi,  Unit.  1  >    -7.  rlbul.,  lilj.  it.,  p.  ' 
&46.)  — 3.  .!)•  Diff.  Mwl>.,  r.  ».,  p.  **t'>,  i"nt.  vi.)  -~'j.  (MmI,, 
MtnJ.,  bb   :x,  p.  frtO,  tMm.  r.)— 1'>.  (])»  Auuiiiiil.  iJrM'rai.,  p. 
?3tf.tuiii.  «;i.)  — 11-  (Me(h.  MmI..  1.  rj-IU.  (M<-tti.'Mi-tl.,  Iiii, 
\ii.,  i>.  Sll,  torn.  I.— De  UiT.  Symirt..  !»■  5".  l«'iB.  vh.)— |3,  (Dn 
I'Uffiula  Valet.,  bb.  it.,  p.  236,  I'm!,  vi.)—  H.  (M«>  Tunnrlu  ViU- 
♦•I.,  lib.  vt.,  p.  4(C  lom.  Ti.) —  15-  (!*"  ri»!iiilii*liii«,  cup,  3,  p. 
U^.  roiit,  «!!.>  —  W.  (Meth.  Med.,  bb.  11..  i  jip.  \0,  p.  7U.  tiiin. 
\..'    -17.  (OiiDin.  3  m  lib.  iii.  Hipp«x:r„  Kpidfiiii.,  p.  740,  turn. 
twi..  jJ— 1(4.  ,U«  Vena  Sect.  Tberap.,  p.  204,  tom.  li.) 
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t:.-^- -*  1.--:.  ru-fl^  X  :r:c-if»  cr  siw.' 

•ri  :-.  > ^-7;  r-iTi7>  j:scf*i  c-f  a  jar."i 

V:*.-^*^*::.  tr.c  pATii*  i.-:  '.z.^  ■:-.:.,..  z-;.:  »  fatu 
t^*:  {-.TTTi'::.  T.'iz  iv  ■!«;  u  vir  Li" -IT  Hflice  ii  i? 
roTu;ijir*:'i  to  the  era:*:  -  ~  /.  Ci.ni.'''  TiiB«> 
'ro'^fit  of  itfc  ."rhjpe  a?.-:-.-!*  '.r.:*  i  Tir<*tT  «/ c««to 
■Ah;*;!!  it  w.-is  ajrpliel.  viz.  ::■  h.vi  wz:er  sal* 
^fK»ri;?';  for  wa-;:,:r.s.-'  ani  y.-j  zcz  =;.it:::?  brida." 
iiiivj:iijtin;f.=*ar.i  la  52eI::.-.r:-€  ere  o:'i;z:«.''k4'jTer." 
I'ut  its  niovt  !'rT-<;uent  use  wis  :-  iX^serv  and  ph*r* 
irjar-y,'«  Althoii^h  the  pa:e.-3  azi  ;he  clfiw«r«l* 
ii'-':<I,  the  articles  of  diet  wene  o»3imoalr  pr^oirii 
Hoiij'.time.?  ov*rf  a  fire.*'  and  somr=:i3ies  without  fin 
iri  a  patina,  and  more  esperiaUy  when  they  wtc 
an':oiripani*;d  with  sauce  or  fluid"'*  Hence  the  nri 
of/'iirs  in  aliiiost  every  pase  of  Aplcius.  De  Opfoaa 
(rid.  Of'soxicM) ;  and  hence  came  Us  synonymetf?" 

I.  (IM  iJiff.  F.:l.r..  li!».  )..  p.  295.  2».  tjm.  t::,1_1  ilk  P.1 
r<br.,  bl».  II.,  p,  33fl.  I'im.  tii.  —  i'.inapxr*  Ctatr'a  "Bertrf* 
/iir  FulMrWlin-."  Kuuiittib..  I7S3,  Sm.)— 3.  iMrth.  Slei-l* 
«m.,  p.  Ii7(i,  t*.ni,  x.j— 4.  (Ibid.,  p.  &79.  tom.  x.)— S.  (Mri 
M<-.I..  lib.  r.,  p.  311,  lorn.  x.»— C.  (Ath^n.,  vi..  p.  J6g  h-"  •>'• 
li»T,  An»fc.,  p.  7M.)— e,  (Pdllad.,  Di;  Re  Riiai..  U  40.-PI]a.,H 
N.,  ixiHT..  n.  ■.  25.)  —9.  (Treb.  Poll..  Claud.,  p.  ««,r.)-» 
(Col.,  Ufl  Re  Rust.,  xii.,  43.)— II.  (Schnl.  to  Ariktopb..  Arlun^ 
IIW.)— 12.  (Aristoph..  Veip..  aW.)-13.  (Are*.  1141.  1141..*- 
14.  (M.,  Nub.,904.)-I5.  (Flin..  H.  N..  xxiiii.,  8,  i.*!.)-!* 
(Piin..  II.  N..  xxi.i..  2.  t.  33.) -17.  (PUm.,  PkbT,  HI.,  n- «■ 
—  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  U,  1.  26 ;  xiii., »,  ».  80.1  — 18.  (H* 
Sat.,  I.,  iii.,  80.) 


PATRIA  POTESTAS, 


PATUIA  rOTESTAS. 


In  the  same  bowl  the  fi>od  was  commonly 
A  lo  itible.*  nn  fXiiinple  of  vvbich  is  ?.tKdvtov 

tv  Kpcutv^  I.  c,  *'  a  baam  of  slewed  hare."" 
CO  be  ub6crvt.t},  that  dislioa  {vid.  L\sx,  P** 
fru  used  tu  bring  to  lahle  lh(K»e  articles  o( 

Jbmi  and  solidity  uf  which  were  adapteil 

■Irer  howl  was  sometimea  umamented,  as 

■IcaTca  {hrderata*),  or  hy  the  msertion  of 

{tpettllaJa*).     These  howU  weighed  from 

SOIha.  each.    Viielhus,  wishing  to  obtain  an 

>nware  buwl  of  iiiiiiu-iitie  size.  ha<l  a  furnace 

icted  on  purpose  lo  ttakc  it.' 

^iaetbod  of  divination  by  the  use  (rf  a  basin  (^- 

rtia)  ia  mentioned  by  Tzetwjs  on  Lyoophron, 

;S.    {Vid.  Patricii.) 

,IA  POTESTAS.    Potestaa  signifies  gen- 
power  or  faculty  uf  any  kind  by  wliich  we 
"ling.      "  Polestas,"   says   !*aulU3/   "has 
ri^nificaliuns  :  when  apphed  to  niagistratus, 
tmperium  ,  m  the  caaeofclnldrcn,  it  is  the  patria 
itas :   in  the  case  of  slaves,  it  is  dominium." 
irding  lo  Paulus,  then,  potestas,  as  applied  to 
ratus.  is  equivalent  to  imperium.    Thus  wo 
Itas  oaaociated  with  the  adjectives  preto- 
liana.     Bui  potestas  is  applied  to  magts- 
lo  had  nut  the  im|>eriu[n,  us,  for  instance, 
Its  and  tribuni  pUbis/  ami  pole^slns  and 
are  often  opposed  in  Csceru.     Thus  it 
that  this  word  poleatas,  like  many  other 
in  terms,  had  both  a  wider  signifieation  and  a 
'er  one.     In  its  wider  sijirnitication  it  might 
all  the  power  that  was  delegeied  to  any  per- 
by  the  state,  whatever  raii^ht  be  the  extent  of 
power.     In  its  narrower  siiiniJirations,  il  was, 
rih«  one  band,  equivalent  to  iiiiperium ;  and.  on 
Olhcr,  it  expressed  the  power  uf  those  funciion- 
wfan  had  not  llio  imp'Tium.     Sometimes  it 
used  lo  express  a  niagislralus,  as  a  persnn." 
bence,  in  the  ItaUan  language,  the  word  podes- 
lifies  a  magistrate. 

is  bIm)  one  of  the  words  by  which  is  ex- 
the  pcwer  that  one  private  person  has  over 
[the  other  two  being  manus  and  mancipium. 

tas  IS  either  duminica,  that  is,  ownershi|t, 

LhibiiPd  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
SsKtrfs),  or  patria.  as  exhibited  in  the  relation 
ither  and  child.  The  mancipitiin  was  framed 
(he  analogy  of  the  potestas  dominica.  {VuL 
'tnvn.) 

iria  potestas.  then,  signifies  the  power  which  a 

IK  ^tlier  had  over  the  persons  of  his  children, 

Iren.  and  other  descendants  {_^iifamtliiis^ 

'),  and  generally  all  the  rights  which  he 

Irtiie  of  bis  paternity.     The  foundation  of 

p^tha  piiteulas  uas  a  legal  marriage,  and  the 

th  of  a  child  gave  it  full  effect.    {Viii.  Maikuqe, 

[0«4X  ) 

It  diies  not  seem  that  the  patna  potestas  was 

ever  viewed  among  the  Romans  as  abaoliitely  equiv- 

Atrnt  to  the  dnmmica  potestas,  or  as  invoivinguwn- 

it  tuecnitd;  and  yet  the  original  notion  of 

.A  came  very  near  lo  that  of  the  dominica 

Originally  the  fatlier  hail  the!  pnwer  *if 

1   death  ovt-r  his  son  as  a  member  of  his 

ho  could  sell  him^  and  so  bring  him  into 

Um;  mancipii  causa  ;  and  he  bud  the  jus  noxs  dandi 

OS  a  necessary  consequence  o(  his  being  hable  for 

the  deliels  of  his  child.     He  could  also  give  his 


I.    P>..»in»,  Ut..  t.  T.)— a.  (XcB.,  Cyi,.  1..  J.  *  4.— A'boQ., 
',  r.-pUiti  .Mil.  III.,  i..  IM-T*r..  Eun..  |V  ,  ,11.. 
Sal..  II  ,Ti)'.,43  t— 3.  <Ar»to])h.,  AiSnni  .  I10»  )— (. 
'  II  ,  L  c.) — i.  (Fi,  Voniw:.,  Pr»t>u«,  p.  S3I,  ^d.  Salmw.) 
-6,  iVua.,  n.  N.,  »xx»^  li.  t.  46.  — Juv,,  iv.,  130-114.)—'.  ' 
iV^g.  50,  i.L  It  •.  M3.1--(i.  iCic,  Pni  Clurol.,  e  V*  y  -'*  .Sat-  i 
«».,  UmwU  »  -Juv„  Sat.,  X.,  100.)  J 


daughter  in  marriage,  or  give  a  wife  to  his  son.  di 
vorce  his  child,  give  him  in  adoption,  and  emanci 
pate  hira  at  his  pleasttre. 

The  father  could  exheredate  his  son.  he  could 
substitute  anulher  person  as  heir  tu  him  (rtif.  fU- 
atis),  and  he  could,  hy  hi.s  wilt,  ap|xjint  him  a  tutor. 

The  general  rights  and  disabilities  of  a  Alius- 
familias  may  be  thus  bncdy  expressed  :  "The child 
13  incapable,  in  his  private  rights,  of  any  power  or 
dooujiion  ;  in  every  other  respect  he  is  capable  of 
legal  rights."^  The  incapacity  of  the  child  is  not 
really  an  incapacity  of  acquiring  legal  rights,  fur 
the  child  could  acquire  by  contract,  for  instance ; 
but  ever>thing  that  he  acquiied  was  acquired  for 
his  father. 

As  to  matters  that  belonged  to  the  jua  publi- 
cum, the  son  laboured  under  no  incapacities .  he 
could  vote  at  the  cumitia  Irihuta.  he  could  fill  a 
magistratus,  and  he  coiUd  be  a  tutor :  for  the  tute- 
la  was  considered  a  pan  of  jus  publicum. 

The  child  had  connubium  and  coiiuuorcium.like 
any  Iloman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  but  the.ie 
legal  cai>acittes  brought  to  him  no  present  ixiwer 
or  ownership.  His  marriage  was  legal  (justum), 
hut  if  il  was  accompanied  with  the  in  manum  con- 
ventio,  his  wife  came  into  the  power  of  his  father, 
and  not  into  the  power  of  the  son.  The  son's 
children  were  in  all  cases  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfather  when  the  son  was, 

inasmuch  as  he  had  commcrcium,  he  could  he  a 
witness  to  maocipatiunes  and  testaments,  but  he 
could  not  have  property  nor  aervitutea.  He  had 
the  tcsianientt  factio,  as  already  stated,  so  far  as 
lo  be  a  witness  to  a  testament,  but  he  could  not 
make  a  testament,  for  he  had  nothing  tu  dispose 
uf ;  and  he  could  not  have  a  heres. 

He  could,  aa  already  observed,  acquire  rights 
for  his  father  by  contract,  but  none  for  himself,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  adstipulatio,  an  instance 
which  shuws  the  dilTereace  between  a  son  and  a 
slave.  {Vtd.  Odlioationes  )  liut  he  could  incui 
obligations  and  could  be  sued  like  a  paterfamilias. 
The  foundation  of  these  rules  of  law  was  the  max- 
im that  the  cpndition  of  a  master  coyld  be  im- 
proved by  the  acts  of  Ids  slaves,  but  not  made 
worse ;  and  this  maxim  applied  equally  to  a  son 
and  a  slave.  Between  the  father  and  the  son  no 
civiles  obligatioues  could  exist ;  neither  of  tliem, 
coosequentTy.  could  have  a  right  of  action  against 
the  other.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  there 
was  a  dinbrenc^i  between  the  capacities  and  inca- 
pacities of  a  lihusfamilias  and  a  fUiafomilias  as  to 
obligatianes ;  but  the  reasons  alleged  by  Savigny 
sr^m  conclusively  to  show  that  there  was  uo  dif- 
ference at  all. 

The  incapacity  of  the  child  to  acquire  for  him- 
seir.  and  his  capacity  to  acquire  for  his  father,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  incapacity  of  acquiring  rights 
of  action  against  one  another,  are  viewed  by  some 
uiudern  writers  as  a  consequence  of  a  Ieg<d  unity 
of  person,  while  others  aflimi  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  buch  a  iiclion  in  the  Roman  law,  and  that  the 
as.suinption  is  by  no  means  neces.sary  to  explain 
the  rule  uf  law.  Indeed,  the  fiction  of  such  a  unity 
lb  quite  unnecessary',  for  the  fundamental  maxim 
already  referred  to,  that  a  man  may  be  made  richer, 
but  nut  poorer,  by  his  slaves  and  children,  is  a  sim- 
ple positive  rule.  Though  the  child  could  not  ac- 
quire for  liimself.  yet  aJJ  that  he  did  acquire  for 
his  father  might  become  his  own  in  the  event  of 
1)15  father's  death,  a  circunuilance  which  material 
ly  distinguished  the  acquisitions  of  a  son  from 
those  of  a  slave ;  and,  accordingly,  the  son  is  some- 
times, tliough  not  with  strict  propriety,  considered 
as  a  kind  of  joint  owner  with  his  father. 


1    (Sftvigajr,  SyBlom*  dto.,  il..  52.) 
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*.:.>;  :.<i:  •/*:*■-:.  v.rzi  ^rA 
|j:e  w;f*r  i-.'-o  '^•^a::.';  i'.-.:r.ir.  ':.M*^:>.  a-^1  frvm 
iJiiit  l.:ne  l.'ie  jt-v:.  'at^.-  ::.  t:.*:  pov-*.:  of  ::.*r  fa:.:.fT. 
"Hiji  ra;;':*  ;..-•/ •.a'..-    ■.vi«.   <il.rA';';  v.-  a  -^r.it  ;>: 

£.vl  a '.-oriipar.-'-ri  v..::-.  i'.-^.H'.'i  frizrrjfr.tt."  wa>. 
an  arr.'rri'ljii' n'.  of  t:.»;  l':x  .t-..a  ^'r.:  c  'r.;,'.r  i.v 
»*af:r:<:-A  of  th';  '-hiiSif:  pro-<a*,;o  a,'':   r:.*:r.:;^rj*;']  by 

il  w-aT  a  coi!rlit;ori  of  th':  patna  [^/."■■tai  trial 
I'uf  i:\%Ai*.  Jihoiit'!  h«.'  born  in  tunrnH'j'-  iJy  ih':  oi*i 
l;iw.  t!ir;n.  th*:  fcuSs'r'j'j'rit  rriarr;^:.":  of  in';  par';ril-i 
<!:il  not  I'jE.-t'rnat':  a 'rhii'I  ^oni  ^'lor*.-  I'w.  inarriai«;. 
Kut  it  fc':';rn.s  to  hav<; » a;iy  Ucr.'juif.  Ill':  fanljjon  for 
ijift  f-nip'jror,  an  an  a'-i  o(  utw'tr,  10  itla'r(:hiir:li  r:lii|#J 
OH  th'.'  jjaiiif;  foolin:(  ;!'i  I(;;.Mtirriatf;  '-hil'Ir'Ti.  'J'lic 
I' ;riti[hation  jK-r  Hiit/-",i.' n:-*  fniilririioruijiii  only  Ijt- 
carnf;  an  *•  «taWi  >li*.'l  ri.l':  ol  law  i:n<!'!r  Con.ilantirK-, 
and  wan  introilij'-f-il  Utr  xUt-  w\\i\\iU\»c  of  r^hit'lr'-n 
who  wi;n.'  born  in  ron-uSina:."'  <  Vtd.  (li,\i.t:iMs.\.} 
h\  X\\*i  liiuf  of  Th'rod'^ini'j  Ji  ,  ih'-  rnl'r  was  otab- : 
lishr.'d  by  which  a  rhil*I  w:n  l';.'iiiniat»;fl  i***r  obla- 
ti'imrni  curia';.  To  Ih'-x:  two  rno<h-:i  of  icffitima- 
lion  Jiislinian  adrWd  that  \ttr  r<  .-.'rniittitn  prim-jpiH. , 
The  diihl  thus  l'{fitiniatf-(I  fnuu:  into  Ih''  fanniia ; 
and  th<;  jxjtfHtan  of  hiM  father  i\H  if  he  had  brjim 
born  in  lawful  inarria;'!-. 

Th*.'  palria  \ttiU-Ai\H  roiiM  aI.so  hi'  artftjired  by 
pjth'jr  of  th';  niorh-H  of  adopt  i<iii.     (  Vid.  Ai*oiTtoN, 

KOMAV.) 

The  imtrta  iKit'-MaH  wjim  dissolved  in  varioiw 
ways.  It  wa!f  dissul  vd  by  the  di-ath  of  th'.-  falh'T, 
upon  whicli  f.Kiul  th';  irrarKh'tiildrcn.  if  thin;  wr;rc 
any,  who  had  hith'-rio  ben  in  the*  jk/wt  of  ihdr 
^andfatlii'r,  cam';  into  tho  [K>W';r  of  their  fatht:r, 
who  was  now  sui  juris.  Il  r*«Mdil  also  b';  dissolved 
in  various  ways  durinjj  liio  lifiaimf!  of  the  father. 
A  maxima  or  media  eaprti.s  diininiitlo,  either  of 
the  parent  or  child,  diHsoJved  the  patria  potestas ; 
though,  in  the  case  of  either  party  Hustainim;  a  cap- 
itis diminutio  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  en* 
cmy,  the  relation  nilglit  be  revived  by  i«istUniinium. 
A  fatlier  who  w;is  adro^ated,  an<l,  eonsequ'^ntly, 
sustained  a  minima  capitis  ditiiiniitio,  raine,  togeth- 
er with  his  children,  who  ha<l  hitherto  been  in  his 
imwcr,  into  tlic  power  «d"  his  adoptive  father,  'llio 
emancipation  of  the  child  by  the  father  was  a  com- 
uion  mode  of  dissolvinn  the  patria  poteMtas,  and 
wuH  accompanied  by  the  minima  capitis  diminutio. 

1    (Jut..  Rat.,  XTi.,  5I.)-S.  (Gbim,  i.,  C7.)-3.  (vii.,  4.) 
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•---".    '^■'T.'.rT''     s."    '.■'.  ,."  i_'^~~     I        ^-r^Ziil^T      ?SBI 

*.:'T  --'.z  :.-^j  ■;  1  ,■  TL.(.-.-..i  -...-  T.-*.:srip 
:'\'- ■*■.:<  '.-■—.  .•:-  \t .  -  V.-.cr^  ."  St^-:^*  U  il 
rr..'s'.'i.»;-.-  „',  ;.'.f*r  '=T:t.':~*  '■:  s-jc*:*^  "v"  uif  ^> 

fctnst  '.:'t-.:.'i:-:.-;.  i-:  ir'.-^r^T^iril-  ri:czr?rtec«il 
lh*rr:;  '1  A' '%'.•> .'i  Ti-i  :-'.iz.'r\i*:c.  t-ia.  i§  «-i  ii 
ft**;  r.*.-.-«.4:;--.r.  a  i_i:i.  "v-.i^r  .C'f.  i'—  s  «• 
'\.'.:.-:f  of.:,  pit:*.?  1:. ;  :i:-*.'_  ir?  «*:(r)£iasal 
a.-,  for.v^ri.'r.^  :rn;>.  *•:  zlii:  t.irr-'."-:  sa»»fc 
srf:r.a;=»::r  *     T:.'.  -a. -:*  r-:.  --...'  ^--i  r'tr--i3a^*» 

r-i'-p.!*  b'.l:».vf.-:  ;j:i;  i\,~  z.izi'c  riirrf  tis  era* 
itiat  p!in:'7ular  --lias  «::'  t.'.-f  ?.^:I:_JJ;  '•.^ccliatafrs 
ih*:  (uni  ti.at  tL'.T  u-^r-e  Zii'i.'zrs  ■::*  :iaiLi-5 :' rtbBB 
that  they  wf-re  Cill-rti  4»*  ir::::  tli-?—  jje.*  rf  fc* 

caufl';  th»-y  d.ezKij-t'r';  l^mi  izi'.'^r  -b^  pc<cHtft- 
iz/.n.H,  tin  fair.*::*  0,1  ani-.--^  thTfzr  .*- >r-fg*  Bit 
moit  wni'rrs  rtf^r  :h-=  tiiue  :o  ibe  paatia 
which  the  i»atr.?:i:3  ex-:ro;Ard  crer  :r."?  *tflie 
islat'',  and  '>v*,r  sL  ":liSc«*  c:*  ptrs^ii^  c:'w!«cCBii 
wa.s  '''^riii'rf/^'.'d-' 

In  e'*n-.ii;'rin^  who  ;>.■£  jiirj.-.i.-s  w-..r?.  wetiw 
to  di.'>ijnL'ui?h  iurt*:'  p*TH.-ia  iii ::.»  !;v:*:^/ryc:"RaK 
Th'.-  fir.li  f.xier;il.s  frvai  ir.e  i"cr.ij.::':»n  of  ibe  c? 
down  to  the  '■Mabiiihmtni  of  the  pl-ebeiaas  as  i««- 
ond  order  :  thi.-  s'.c<ind.  from  this  tTtc:  down  loiie 
time  of  Constantino,  tiimcj  which  time  the  pinrl* 
';ianh  were  a  real  ariatucraoy  of  t;:r.h.  ant!,  as  such, 
formed  a  di.stinct  class  of  Uoman  citiztras  oppotti 
to  thr;  pl'rbeians,  and  afterward  to  the  new  pleteiiB 
ari.*3toi>rary  of  the  nobiltr s :  the  third  penod  etUtii 
from  (Jon±!lantine  down  to  the  middle  ages,  dora^ 
which  the  patricians  were  no  longer  an  aristocney 
of  birtli,  but  were  persons  who  merely  enjOT(d« 
title,  first  granted  by  the  emperors,  and  aAernri 
by  the  popes  also. 

First  Period  :  from  the  fouTiJdfion  cf  the  eitf  tt 
the  estahlishment  of  the  plcLetan  order.  Ntebuhr's  W- 
searclies  into  the  early  histor>'  of  Rome  hare  esi^ 
lished  it  as  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  during  thii 
|K!riod  the  patricians  were  the  whole  bodyolllfr 
man  citizens ;  that  they  were  the  popuIuM  Hamnt- 
and  tiiat  there  were  no  other  real  citizeoa  b«iJ« 
them.'  The  other  parts  of  the  Roman  populitioo. 
namely,  clients  and  slaves,  did  not  belong  to  ttie 
populus  Romanus,  and  were  not  burghers  or  pattn- 
cians.    The  senators  or  patres  (in  the  nairiivei 


I.  (Not.,  69,  c.  II.)— 3.  (Cic,  !>  Renab.,  ii.,  11— Lir..t-f 
— Diunyx..  ii.,  p.  83,  «!.  Sylburv.)— 3.  <PluL,  Roaral.,  IS.-Lf 
i\m.  Do  Menu.,  i.,  20.— Uu  May.,  f.,  IB.— Niebofcr,  HiA  >< 
Komi-,  I.,  p.  338.)— 4.  (Pint.,  Uionyi.,  I.  c.)— *.  (SJlB*,Or- 
G.)—<\.  (Vfit.,  I.  V.  Voire*  Senitorca. — Lyd.,  De  H«i».,  it^^' 
—7.  (Plut.  uid  Sailust,  I.  c— Zonarat,  tii.,  6.— SoiJm,  »••■ 
IlarfiiKioi.)— a.  (Nicbuhr,  Hiit.  of  Roms,  li.,  n.tM,>UkVM 
M7.— Cic,  Pru  Cecin.,  ».) 


PATRICn. 


PATnicri. 


the  word)  were  a  acleci  body  of  the  pop- 

rtricians,  which  acted  aa  their  represcnt- 

'he  bu.ghprs  or  patrioiana  consisted  tiri- 

!iOf  three  dutinct  tribes,  which  afterward  be- 

lited  into  the  sMtvernign  populua.     Thf^af 

had  founded  settlenienls  upon  several  of  the 

ich  were  .Hubsequenily  inrliidod  wittiin  ihc 

of  the  city  of  Rome.    Their  natnc»  were 

Titles,  and  Lueerea,  or  Ramnenses,  Titien- 

-and  Lucerenses.     Each  of  these  tribes  consist- 

len  curia?,  and  each  curia  of  ten  gcnle^,  and  of 

Isame  number  of  decuries,  which  were  e3tal)iish- 

ir  representative  and  mihlary  purposes.     (  V'id. 

(ATU9.)    The  first  tribe,  or  tlie  Kamnes.  were  a 

colony  on  the  Palatine  IlilJ.said  to  have  been 

id^d  by  Itomuhis.     As  long  as  it  stood  alone  it 

Ljned  only  uac  hundred  ideates,  and  had  a  sen- 

of  one  hundred  memhora.     When  the  Titles, 

line  si'llleni  un  the  Quirinal  and  V'nninal  HiUs, 

King  Tatius,  became  united  iviiU  the  Ram- 

the  number  of  genlea,  as  well  as  that  of  sena- 

was  increaised  to  SOO.    These  two  tribes,  after 

union,  eontinued  probably  for  a  eorisiderahle 

to  be  the  patricians  of  Rome,  until  the  third 

,   the    Luoeres.   which    chieliy  conaisted   of 

:ans,  who   had  settled  on  the  CeeUan  Hill, 

became  united  with  the  other  two  as  a  third 

When  this  settlement  was  made  is  not  ccr- 

:  some  say  thai  it  was  in  the  time  uf  Rotn- 

;^  others,  that  it  took  place  at  a  later  time.' 

Ihe  Etruscan  settlement  was  in  all  probability 

tlian  that  of  tlie  Sabines,'  though  it  seems 

lionally  to  have  received  new  bands  of  Elrua- 

setilers  even  as  late  as  after  the  establtslmient 

;public. 

iftl^mation  of  these  three  tribes  did  not 
at  once :  the  union  between  Latins  and 
!a  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Romulus,  tliough 
not  appear  to  have  been  quite  perfect,  since 
Latins  on  some  occasions  claimed  a  superiority 
the  Sabines.*  TTie  Luceres  exjsted  for  a  long 
as  a  separate  tribe  wtthoul  enjoying  Ihc  same 
lt8  OS  the  two  other  tribes,  unlit  Tarijuinius 
*us,  himself  an  Etruscan,  caused  them  to  bo 
■ed  un  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  others, 
^or  this  reason  ho  is  said  to  have  increased  the 
number  of  senators  to  300*  (compare  Sbnatds), 
ind  to  hav-'  added  two  vestal  virgins  to  the  exist- 

'" "i„  -  of  four.*    The  Luceres,  however,  arc, 

I  ;ig  tliis  equalization,  sometimes  dis- 
>  xn  the  other  tribes  by  the  name  piUre* 
't  imnorum  gctittumi  though  this  name  is 
■pUiHl  to  other  members  of  the  patricians, 
-  plebeian  faniiliea  who  were  adnutted 
^  Triseua  into  the  three  tribes,  and  in 

.'.iih  these,  the  Lueeres  are  again  cali- 

.f  majorum  gcnitum.^     That  this  distinction 

II  patrieii  majorum  and  minoruiu  geiuiuin 

«iut  k*''pt  up  in  private  life  at  a  liiiic  when  it  had 

ao  valoe  whatever  in  a  political  imint  of  view,  is 

fi-jm   Cicero."    TuUus    Ho^tiliuy    admittud 

<>{  the  noble  gentes  of  Alba  among  llie  pa-  | 

(rn  palre*  legU),'*  viz.,  the  Tullu  (Julii !)» 

,  i^uinctii.  Geganii,  Curnilii,  and  CIcplii,  to 

L'jonysius'*'  adds  the  gens  Metitia.     Aiieus 

■larciub  admitted  the  Tarqumu,"  Tarqumius  Pns- 

•us  the  Tullii,"  Scrvms  TulUus  the  Oeiavji,''  and 

tiren  Tarquiuius  SuperbuH  sf-cius  to  have  had  simi- 
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:  lar  intentions.*  Wc  do  not  hear  tha  the  numnci 
ofgentea  was  increased  by  these  adinissiuns,  and 
must  therefore  suppoae  that  some  of  ihein  had  al- 
ready become  extinct,  and  that  the  vacancies 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  up  with  these  new 
burghers*  During  the  time  of  the  Republic,  dis- 
tinguished strangers  and  wealthy  plebeians  were 
uccasionallv  made  Roman  patricians,  r..  g.,  Appiua 
Claudius  and  his  gens,"  and  Domitms  .C  nob  a  r  bus.* 
As  regards  the  kingly  period,  the  Rorniin  historians 
speak  aa  if  the  kmtrs  had  had  the  power  of  raiving 
a  gens  or  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  ; 
but  it  IS  evident  that  '^  king  could  not  do  this 
without  the  consent  of  at  acnate  and  the  curies; 
and  hence  Livy*  makes  Canuleius  say,  **  p«r  co-op- 
tationem  in  palres,  aut  ab  regibus  lecti,"  which 
lectio,  of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  botly 
of  patricians.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  such  an 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  patrician  could  only  be 
granted  by  the  senate  and  the  populns.' 

•Siiicu  there  were  no  other  Roman  cilizen5  but  the 
pntncians  during  this  period,  wc  cannot  speak  ot 
any  rights  or  privileges  belonging  to  them  exclu- 
sively;  they  are  all  comprehended  under  Civitai 
(Roman)  and  Gkvs.  ,  Respecting  their  relations 
to  the  kings,  see  Comitia  Ccjruta  and  Senatus 
During  this  early  period  we  (^an  hL'arcfiy  speak 
of  the  patricians  as  an  aristocracy,  unless  we  re- 
gard their  relation  to  the  clients  in  this  light.  ( Vid. 
Cuies*.) 

SrcoKil  Pehotl :  from  the  eslaUishmcnt  of  the  pte- 
ficinn  order  to  the  ttme  of  Conatantuie.  At  the  lime 
wlii'n  the  plebeians  became  a  distinct  cla^  of  cit- 
izens, who  shared  certain  rights  with  the  patricians, 
the  latter  lost  in  so  far  as  these  rights  no  longer 
belonged  to  them  exclusively.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  rights,  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  atill  remained  in  the  Gxelusivo  pos- 
session of  the  patricians,  who  alone  were  cheg  cy- 
ttmojure,  and  were  thr;  pntres  of  the  nation  in  iho 
same  sense  as  before.  All  civil  and  religious  of- 
licca  were  in  their  poasesaion,  and  they  cominued, 
as  before,  to  be  the  |kji|ju1us,  the  nation  now  consist- 
ing of  the  populns  and  the  plchcs.  This  distinction, 
which  Livy  found  in  anciunl  document*,'  seeius, 
however,  tn  the  course  of  time,  to  have  fallen  into 
ublirion,  so  that  the  historian  seems  to  be  scarcely 
aware  of  it,  and  uses  populus  for  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  including  the  plebeians.  Under  the 
Antoninett,  the  term  f>opulus  signified  all  the  citi- 
zens with  the  exeeptian  uf  the  patricii.'  In  their 
relation  to  the  plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  the 
patricians  now  were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth. 
A  person  born  of  u  palricia.n  family  was  and  re- 
mained a  patrician,  whtlher  lie  was  rich  or  poor, 
whether  he  was  a  member  of  llie  senate  or  an 
eques,  or  held  any  of  the  great  olUces  of  the  state 
or  not ;  there  was  no  power  that  could  make  a  pa- 
trician a  plebeian.  \b  regards  the  census,  he 
might,  indeed,  not  belong  to  the  wealthy  classes,  but 
his  rank  remained  llnj  same.  Instances  uf  reduced 
pairicianj  m  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  are 
llie  father  ol'  M.  ..Eiiiihus  Scaurus,  and  the  famdy 
of  the  Siilla-s  previous  to  the  time  of  the  great  dic- 
talur  of  that  name.  The  only  way  in  w  hich  a  pa- 
trician might  become  a  plebeian  was  when,  of  his 
own  accord,  lie  left  his  gens  and  curia,  gave  up  the 
sacra,  dec*  A  plebeian,  on  the  other  hand,  or 
even  a  stranger,  might,  as  we  stated  above,  be 
made  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata.  Uut  this  ap> 
pears  to  have  been  done  very  seldom ;   and  the 

1.  (DioDyi.,  It.,  p.  t&S.— SuetDD.,  ViLalL,  1.}— 2.  tCOtUing, 
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TliH  lultf  as  to  tliG  incapacity  of  a  filitiafuniilias 
fur  ac(|umng  prn[irrly  was  first  variod  ahout  llie 
limp  of  AuKusliis,  when  i\\*:  son  was  empowered  to 
•otjuire  for  luinsclf  anti  to  treat  as  his  own  what- 
ever lie  got  in  iniliiary  service,  'Oils  was  the  caa- 
Irenso  peculiuiii,  wilh  respect  to  whieh  the  son 
was  considurctl  as  n  person  mil  juris. ^  Dm  if  the 
fihut^fairnhns  died  witlmut  harintr  made  any  dJspo- 
fiition  of  this  fwciiliuni,  it  eame  to  the  father,  and 
this  cuntiiiued  to  he  the  hiw  till  JuHtiniari  altered 
It ,  but  in  this  ciujc  the  property  euine  as  pcculium. 
not  as  hcreditas.  '^I'he  pnvih-gcs  u(  a  Aliusfannl- 
ian  as  to  the  Rt!<|uiflitionof  property  were  extended 
Uniter  ConsLantinc  to  his  actpiiHiuoni*  made  durint; 
the  dtJ^'hari^e  of  civil  othces  ;  and  a»  this  new  priv- 
|l|pi;e  WHS  framed  aflcr  the  analogy  of  the  castrense 

.■ciihuin,  it  was  di-^ignatcd  by  tlie  nanio  (jtiaai 
iitaslrerisc  peculiuni.  Farther  jirivile^es  of  Ilie 
[jinuic  kind  wete  aliso  i.mvcii  by  C'onstunlinf)  and  ex- 
'Wnilfwl  under  snbbcguent  cm|>crors  {hona  quti  patri 
«K'H  mli^uiintiOir). 

'Hie  pairia  iwtestns  hcpnn  with  the  hirth  of  a 
t-hiUl  in  lawful  nmrriaue.  If  a  Roman  had  by  mia- 
lake  nmmed  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  no  eon- 
Rubium,  Ihinkmg  that  cunnubium  exlMcd,  he  was 
alliiwcd  to  prove  hia  rase  (raujitB  nrann  prubatia). 
ii|Hin  d(itii}{  \v)i)i*h,  the  child  that  had  been  burn  and 
the  wife  also  became  Rnman  eitizcns,  and  from 
that  time  the  wm  was  in  the  power  of  the  father 
Tliis  caijsie  probatio  wiis  allowed  by  a  senatue 
consultum,'  whiuh.  as  it  appears  from  the  context, 
and  u  emiiparison  with  UJpian's  Krafpneuts,'  was 
■n  uniendmcnt  of  tlic  lex  *Elia  Sentia.  Other  in- 
[•tanees  of  the  caustu  probatio  are  mentioned  by 
Oaitis. 

It  wHb  n  erirrdition  of  the  patria  potestas  tliat 
the  child  fthnuld  be  horn  in  mamaf;e.  liy  the  old 
jiaw.  tlieii,  the  suhaeipient  itiarriniie  of  the  parcnia 
hi  ntit  legitimate  a  <*)ii1d  born  before  the  inarriaffe. 
lot  It  «ecni3  to  have  early  become  the  faahiun  for 
he  cm|K.'ror,  as  an  act  of  (jrai^e,  to  place  such  child 
Bn  the  same  fonting  im  legilimaic  rliildrrn.  The 
lr;;;itimation  \^'T  &uhM''iiir-n8  matnntunium  only  be- 
ciune  an  cmuldislu'd  rule  of  law  undor  Constantinc, 
and  was  introduced  fur  Ihc  advantage  of  children 
who  were  born  tn  cnriruhinage.  (  Viti.  Concubina.) 
[n  the  lime  of  Throdosma  II.,  the  rule  was  estab- 
lished by  which  n  child  wiia  legitimated  |>er  obla- 
tioni-ni  curiae.  To  these  two  modes  of  legitmta- 
(Um  JiiviKoan  added  that  |>er  rescnptuni  pnncipiit. 
Ttie  chdd  thus  Icfj^itimuted  came  into  tlie  fumilta 
and  the  poiestaa  of  his  father  as  if  lie  bad  been 
horn  in  lawful  ntanriago. 

'iliv  patria  puteitlaM  could  also  l»o  acquired  by 
cither  ol  the  modcH  of  adoption.  (V'irf,  Auoptiom, 
Romas.) 

The  patria  p<^ite.stns  was  dissolved  in  various 
ways.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  iho  father, 
upon  which  event  the  graudcliildren.  if  Uiere  were 
any,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  The  power  of  their 
grandfather,  came  into  the  power  of  their  father. 
who  was  now  sui  juris.  It  could  also  he  dissolved 
in  various  ways  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father. 
A  maxima  or  media  capitis  dimmutio,  either  of 
the  parent  or  child,  diswdved  the  palna  potestaa;  ' 
thnnuh,  in  the  case  of  cither  party  sustaining  a  cap- 
itis diminulio  by  fallini;;  into  the  hands  of  an  cn- 
cmv,  the  relation  mi;iht  be  revived  by  postliminium. 
A  falhor  who  was  adro^^ated,  and.  consequently, 
Bii^ained  a  minima  capitis  diminutio,  came,  togeth- 
er With  his  children,  wh(<  had  hitherto  been  in  hia 
power,  into  the  power  .'f  his  adnptive  father.  Tlie 
emanripation  of  the  child  by  the  father  was  a  com- 
won  mode  of  dusolvmti  the  patria  potestas,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  minima  capitis  diminutio 

J    rJur,  Sal.,  iTi.,6I.)-«.  (Gftltt»,V.,67.)-a.  tTii.,<.l 
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If  u  son  w;i9  elr(?tcd  tlamen  diali»,  or  a  dj 
was  cho5)Cn  a  vestal,  the  pallia  |M»u:sias  ci 
and  in  the  later  period  it  whm  iUm)  di»9o| 
the  son's  attaining  certain   civil  or  ecch 
honours.    'Ilie  [H)test3s  of  the  father  mttfht' 
without  tlie  son  beruming  sui  juris,  as  ju  tbi: 
of  the  son  being  given  in  adoption. 

The  term  palna  potestas  strielly  cxpmNt 

power  of  the  father,  as  such,  which  arises  fr 

|)aternal  relation:  but  the  term  also 

rikdiis  of  the  child  aa  afiliuafamilias  orfiltat 

Uf  these  rights  the  iiio»t  mipurt   : 

city  xi(  bcmg  the  mius  hcn^  oi 

eriilly  the  jarent  could  cmancip.i".     . 

I  pleasure,  and  thus  deprive  hiin  nf  the  rtgtit«| 

,  nation ;  but  the  law  in  this  re^jRct  waa  alt    _ 

I  Justinian,'  who  made  the  consent  of  tlw  dtM\ 

I  ccssary. 

]      rATUrCII.     Ttiis  word  is  e^    ' 
I  tive  from  pater^  which  frequent!;. 
I  man   writera  a.^  etpiivalrnt   to 
therefore  signilks  those  who  Ix  ■ 
Ires  " rei  patiCM  com  (KiniUareji)  r< 
tricionjiu  eorum  iiUnts  ;"'  though  il  sriut* 
mistake  in  these  wnters  to  ttup(in«e  that 
cii  were  only  the  oflisprin^  of  r 
sense  of  si-iiutors,  and  neccssjril- 
them  by  hliiod      Tlie  connexion 
sec  hcreafUr,  a  much  wider  oi 
quenceof  It,  patres  and  patriciiap  i\ 

as  convertible  tenns,  so  that  pati.cii 
senators.'     The  wurds  patrcM  and  ytiht^ 
mdiciilly  the  aame  mtaning^.  and  some  ui 
cieiits  hcdieved  that  the  name  pat  res  was 
that  particular  clavi  of  tlie  Koni.m  i^.mii  »tif 
the  fact  tluit  they  were  fathers  f- 
that  they  were  called  so  frum  i 
cause  they  distributed  land  □iih>:< 
izcns,  aa  fathers  did  among  th<   > 
moot  writers  refer  the  oanic  in  im    poiroi 
winch  the   patricians   exerciacd   over  ll*e 
stair,  and  over  all  clOBsca  of  pcrauiut  of  wl 
was  composed.' 

In  considering  who  the  patricians  wrre.  w«^| 
to  diatinguish  three  i>eriodfi  in  th'   ' 
The  first  extends  from  the  foun  ! 
down  to  the  eMahlinhment  of  the  i 
<uid  order :  the  second,  fn)in  this  ■ 
time  of  Constant M--    dnr,,.,-  ,.  i.i 
Clans  were  a  rt.i! 
formed  a  distinti 

to  the  plebciautt,  uiidaUeiw.ird  i" 
aristocracy  of  tliu  nubih's  -  (he  tl.i 
from  Constantino  down  to  t'  • 
wbicli  the  patricians  were  n- 
of  birth,  but  were  persons  ui.w  ..4.* 
title,  first  granted  by  the  emperors,  and  aftc 
by  the  {>upes  also. 

Firat  l*e.fiud:  from  the  founJttlton  «' 
the  eatablishment  uf  ike  plebeian  nr^.»r  \ 
searches  into  the  early  hi:»l(>! 
liahed  it  as  a  fad  beyond  nli 
period  the  patrieiany  were  ■ 
man  citizens  ;  that  they  wcr. 
and  that  there  were  no  oth'  1 

them.*    The  other  parts  of  Ihr  Ruiuah 
namely,  clients  and  slaves,  did  nux  Im 
populua  Komanus,  and  were  nm  \.\. 
cians.    The  senatora  or  patrca 
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Ot  pntriciua,  bin  ihew  pairicii  were  at  all  times 
Wh  lower  m  rank  Uian  the  Koman  patricii,  a  li- 
>  of  vrhK'h  kinga  and  emperors  theroselves  were 

!•"  "I\!r  KT  MATRrMI,  also  eallcd  Pitrimts 

X,  were  those  children  whose   parents 

[.         I  alive*  {matnmes;  called  hy  Dionyaius' 

k>McU  in  ihe  same  way  as  pater  pairimus  sig- 

a  father  whnse  own  father  is  atili  alive' 

is,*  howeVtS',   confinea  llie  torni  jtatnmi  et 

■i  1o  childreii  bora  ot  parents  who  had  been 

by  the  rehgiotis  ceremony  called  confarre- 

it  ap|>e^rs  probable  that  this  is  ttie  correct 

Iht'  iL-nn.  and  that  it  was  only  applied  to 

lUdren  so  long  cs  their  parents  were  alive. 

now  that  the  tiamines  majorea  "^'crc  obliged 

'«  been  bum  of  parents  who  had  been  mar- 

r  confarreatio ;'  and  as  the  children  called 

tt  maJnmi  are  almost  always  iiieiitmned  in 

aon  with   religious  rites  and  ccrerrnmies/ 

licmcnt  of  Servius  is  rendered  more  proba- 

the  sanie  reason  whitrh  confined  tlie  of- 

Ihe  flaniinea  majorcs  to  thost;  h<)rn  of  pa- 

fho  had  been  married  by  confarreatio,  wouhl 

pply  to  the  children  of  snrh  marriages,  who 

probably  be  (hou<;ht  more  suitable  for  the 

B  of  the  gods  than  the  offspring  of  other  mar- 

• 

PRONOMI  i/rrarpovofioi)  were  magistrates 
ma,  who  excrrised,  as  it  W'  .i\  a  paternal 
'over  the  whole  state.  Pausanias'  says  that 
Ircre  instituted  by  Clcomenes,  who  destroyed 
Weruf  the  yeuuvoia  by  establishing  patronomi 
[ir  place.  The  yrpavcta,  howi^ver,  was  nni 
hy  Cleonienes,  as  it  is  aijain  spoken  of 
mtas.'*  and  also  m  mscriptinns.  'Ilio  pa- 
lli  are  mentioned  by  i'lulostralus^'  among  Uic 
pal  magistrates  iUong  with  tlic  gymnasiarchs 
hori ;  and  their  office  is  also  s{Hjken  of  by  Plu- 
■  Their  number  is  mu'crlain ;  but  Uockli'* 
^sliown  that  they  succeeded  to  the  powers  which 
M^wri  furinerly  possesscil,  and  that  lh<:  first  pa- 
Kiu9  was  the  iirui-vfif^  of  I  lie  state,  that  is,  gave 
fcne  to  the  year,  as  the  tinst  epiior  had  formcr- 
lone." 

*ATR0'NUS.  The  act  of  manumission  created 
lew  relation  between  the  manumissor  and  the 
re,  which  was  analogous  to  that  between  falhi^r 
I  son.  The  manumissor  became,  with  respect  to 
manumiiled  person,  his  patroniis.  and  the  manu- 
person  became  ihi;  iibeiius  of  the  manumis- 
The  wont  palmnus  (from  pater)  indicQles  the 
of  the  relation.  If  the  manumissor  was  a 
»» she  became  palrona  ;  and  the  use  of  this 
'Inttead  of  mairona  appears  to  be  explained  by 
«ure  of  the  paironal  rights.  Viewed  with 
frence  to  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  this  patronal 
lUon  umst  he  considered  a  part  of  the  ancient 
atela  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
eart,  which  contained  legislative  provisions  gen- 
!ly  on  the  subject  of  patronal  rights,  we  may 
tider  (he  relation  of  patroiys  and  liberlus  as  the 
le  both  in  the  case  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
lomiseores. 

lit>erlus  adopted  tho  gentile  name  of  the 

ir      Cirera's  frecdman  Tiro  was  called 

((Oft  Tiro.     Tiie  liberius  owed  respect  and 

to  bis  patron,  and  in  ancient  limes  the  pa- 

••      'i  iind  Crubor'i  Kncyclop.,  ■.  t.  Pirthcirr.) — 
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tron  might  punish  him  in  a  summary  way  ftir  nPif 
lecting  those  duties  This  obligation  extended  to 
the  chddren  of  the  libertus,  and  the  duty  was  due 
to  the  children  of  Ihe  patron.  la  later  times  the 
patron  had  the  power  of  relegating  an  ungrateful 
Irt.'edman  lo  a  certain  distance  from  RoniL',  a  law 
prohnbly  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus*  In  the 
time  of  Nero  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  scnntus  cun- 
sultum  which  should  give  a  patron  the  power  of 
reducing  his  freedman  to  slavery  if  he  misconduct- 
ed himself  towards  his  patron.  The  measure  wai 
not  enacted,  hut  this  power  was  given  to  the  patron 
under  the  later  emperors.  The  lex  .'Elia  .Sentia 
gave  the  piitron  a  right  of  prosecuting  his  freedman 
for  ingratitude  {ut  munitum  uccKjtarr').  An  ingrattis 
was  also  callctl  libertus  impius,  as  being  delicieiit  in 
pietas. 

II  the  libertus  brou^t  an  action  against  the  ^ 
Irunus  (in  jiia  vocacii),  he  was  himself  liable  to  a 
special  action  on  the  case  ,'  and  he  could  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  institute  a  cajiital  charge  against  his 
pairon.  The  libertus  was  bound  to  support  the 
pairon  and  his  children  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to 
undertake  the  management  of  his  property  and  tlie 
lutela  of  his  children :  if  he  refused,  he  was  m 
gralus.* 

If  a  slave  were  the  property  of  several  masters, 
and  were  manumitted  by  all  of  them,  and  became  a 
Roman  citizen,  all  of  them  were  his  patrcmi. 

The  manumissor  could  secure  tu  himself  Htrthor 
rights  over  his  libertus  by  a  stipulatio,  or  by  taking 
an  oath  from  him,  The  subjects  of  such  agree- 
ments were  gifts  from  the  hberius  to  the  patrunus 
{dona  el  muncra)  and  services  (opera).  The  oath 
was  not  valid  unless  the  person  was  a  li)»iMtU8 
when  he  took  it.  If,  then,  he  look  the  oath  as  a 
slave,  he  had  to  repeat  il  as  a  freeman,  which  seeing 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Cicero  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  I'rcedman  Chryaogonus*  These 
opene  were  of  two  kinds,  offioialcs,  which  consisted 
in  respect  and  aireclion.  and  fahriles,  which  arc  ex- 
plained by  the  term  iuelf.  The  officiales  determined 
by  the  death  of  the  jiatrojiua,  unless  there  was  an 
agreement  lo  Ihu  contrary  i  but  the  fabriles,  bciuo 
of  the  nature  of  mon&y  or  money's  worth,  passed 
lo  the  heredea  of  the  patrouua  like  any  other  prop- 
erty. The  patronus,  when  he  commanded  the  operae 
of  his  libertus,  was  said  "  d  operas  inJiccrc  or  im 
ponerc"* 

Ttic  patron  could  not  command  any  scrvicea 
which  were  disgraceful  ((Kr/K:ji)or  dangerous  to  life, 
such  as  prostitution  or  fighting  in  the  amphitheatre ; 
but  if  the  libertus  exercised  any  art  or  calling  {arti- 
fitium),  even  if  he  learned  it  afler  his  manumission, 
the  opertE  m  respect  of  it  were  duo  to  the  patron. 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppn-a  released  freedmen 
(except  those  who  followed  the  ars  ludiora,  or  hired 
themselves  to  tlglit  with  tieasts)  from  all  obligation 
as  to  gif\a  or  opera3  who  had  begotten  two  childrea 
and  had  llicm  in  their  power,  or  one  chdd  five 
years  old.' 

If  liberty  was  given  directly  by  a  testament,  the 
testator  wa.**  the  manumissor,  ami  his  patronal  rights 
would  consequently  belong  lo  hia  children  :  if  it  was 
given  indirectly,  that  is,  per  fideicominissum,  the 
pnrsmi  who  performed  the  act  of  manumission  was 
the  patronus.  In  those  cases  where  a  slave  ob* 
tained  hia  freedom  under  the  aermius  consult  um  Sila- 
nianum,  the  pr«blor  could  assign  him  u  patronus ; 
and  if  this  was  not  done,  that  person  was  the  patron 
of  whom  thp  libertifs  had  last  been  the  slave." 

Tbe  patronal  rights  were  aomcwhat  ie8tricl£?d 

I.  (Tkoit..  Ann.,  xtU..fi0.— Dion,  1v.,  11)-^.  (I)iff.  40,  lit.  9, 
t.  so.)— 3.  (Gftitu,  IV..  M.)— 4.  (Dir.  37,  liU  \A,  b.  19  )~i  {id 
Alt.,  vii  ,  8.— CompftW  Dig.  38.  lit.  I,  t.  7.>— ft,  (Oaiii*,  ic,  im 
—Dig.  3H,Ut.  a,  ■-  W.)— 7.  (Dij[.  Se.  UL  I :  D«  Oi<«i«  Lit>«ito 
luw.  ».  r.>— 8.  ll>if .  W,  ut.  10,  •-  3  » 
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when  the  act  of  inanuinission  was  not  altogelher 
the  free  act  of  ihc  manuinidsor  For  instance,  the 
manumisaor  per  tiJelcornanssum  had  all  the  patronal 
nghu,  except  the  power  to  prosecute  for  mgratua, 
the  Tight  to  he  supported  b>  the  hhenus,  and  to 
etipiiUtj*  for  miinf^ra  and  operv :  his  nghls  against 
the  property  of  the  lit>ertus  were,  howerer,  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other  nianomissor.'  If  a 
slave  had  i^ven  money  to  another  person  in  order 
that  this  other  person  ini|!hl  purchase  and  manumit 
hinu  the  nianumis9>or  had  no  paironal  right,  and  he 
iiiet  ert-ji  Uie  name  of  patron,  if  he  refused  to  pcr- 
fonn  the  act  for  which  be  had  receiTcd  the  money, 
and  allowed  the  blavc  to  compel  him  to  perform  hxs 
agreement,  which  the  slaTc  could  do  by  a  conslita- 
lion  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verua'  If  a  master 
mannmittcd  hia  slave  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
roonL'Y.  tie  retamed  uU  patronal  n^htfi,  but  be  could 
not  stipulate  foropene.  A  person  who  purchased  a 
slave,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  purchiise  a^eed 
to  rnanumit  him,  bad  all  patronal  rights  except  the 
right  of  prosecuting  for  inpniitude  in  case  the  slave 
compelled  lum  lo  mammiil  pursuant  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.' 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  support  his  freed- 
man  m  case  of  necessity,  and  if  be  did  not.  he  lost 
his  patronal  rights  :  tlie  consequence  was  the  same 
if  he  hmugfat  a  capital  charge  agamst  him.  The 
tx  ^£lia  Sentia,  among  its  various  provisions,  con- 
tained several  that  related  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  patron. 

A  capitis  diminutio,  either  of  the  patron  or  the 
libertus,  dissolved  the  relation  between  them.  (Sec 
Tacit..  i/i*(,  ii.,92.  where"  jura  libertunim"  means 
"jura  patrouurum"  or  "jura  in  libertos.")  The  re- 
lation was  dissolved  when  the  hberlus  obtained  in- 
genuitos  by  tlie  natalium  restitutio,  but  nut  when 
he  merely  obtained  the  jus  aureorum  annulurum. 
{Vtd  IxuKsccs) 

The  most  imporUnt  of  the  patronal  rights  related 
lo  the  projterty  uf  liberti  who  died  intestate  or  bar. 
iog  made  a  icsianient. 

The  subject,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Ante-Joatintan 

Ceriod,  may  be  distributed  under  the  two  following 
ends;  I.  Hie  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and,  2.  the 
extraordinary :  the  former  comprehend  the  rules  of 
ilhe  old  civil  law,  and  the  edict  on  llie  bonorum  pos- 
:  and  the  latter,  the  bonorum  (lossessio  con- 
^tra  tabulas  hbcrti  and  contra  suos  nun  naturales, 
tlir  bonorum  possessio  contra  tahulas  libortK,  and 
the  nght  to  a  virilis  pars  wliich  was  given  by  the 
lex  Tapia  Poppipa. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  freedman 
died  intestate  without  sui  heredes,  the  patronus 
•waa  his  heir.  This  right  was  viewed  as  a  right  of 
ifnalion.  The  legitima  patrononim  tutela  was  not 
9J[prvssly  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it 
Has  a  legal  consequence  uf  the  rule  as  to  inberil- 
ilic<!L*  In  the  case  of  an  intestate  liberta,  who 
'•ould  nut  have  a  buus  heres,  the  patron  was  hores. 
ivnntus  consultum  Orhtianuin,  which  was 
alter  Gaius  wrute,*  and  in  the  last  year  but 
of  tliu  roign  of  M.  Aurelius,  made  an  alteration 
|i  lint  n^spect.  The  passagu  of  Ulpian,'  which 
«M  HiUten  when  this  senatus  consultum  was  in 
fb(«.*«v  MYs  that,  if  a  liberta  died  intestate,  the  pa- 
Uon  su^'crtHU'd  to  her  property,  because  a  nioilier 
cuulU  tiol  tmvr  sui  hercdcs :  yet  Ulpian  himselP 
M>«  UukL  Hh(*lhiT  the  mother  was  ingenua  or  liber- 
liiia.  lh«  ctiihln'n  could  succeed  to  her  inheritance 
t^  tho  tttfuatun  consultum  Oriitianum.  This  appa- 
vs>ntMdH*tKni  is  removed  by  the  supposition  that 
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tbe  seaatos  c*insultum  ga^e  the  chiJdren  m  Axin] 
sea  an  equal  right  ^^  ith  the  patron. 

These  patronal  rights  belonged  both  to  a  i 
and  a  patrona,  and  to  the  liben  of  a  patitmi 
male  children  of  the  patrunus  had  the 
as  the  pationua  himself;  but  the  females  bad 
the  righta  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gavr  I4 
males,  and  they  bad  noC  the  bonorum 
contra  tabulas  teatamenti  hberti  aut  ab 
contra  suos  heredes  non  nalurales.  unid  i\ 
were  given  them  by  the  lex  Papia  Poppasa* 
hculty  which  is  raised  by  a  passage  in  Ji 
legislation  on  the  patronal  ri^is  ia  disci 
Unterholxner.'     It  seems  tliat  the  children 
Irona  had  noi,  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  the ; 
as  the  children  of  a  patronus;  but  the  lex 
Poppca  probably  made  some  change  in  t)m\ 
specl* 

In  order  that  these  patronal  righu  sbooUi 
it  was  necessary  that  the  libertus  mast  hatv 
made  free  by  a  Homan  citizen,  and  have 
Roman  citizen  by  the  act  of  manumtssioa 
cordingly,  if  a  person  obtained  the  citi 
was  necessary  thai  he  should  hare  a  specjal  ( 
of  Ihc  jus  patFooatus  m  order  that  be  oiigbt 
patronal  rights  against  his  then  treedmen.  »  Ln 
also,  at  the  same  tixne,  become  Roman  • 
capitis  diminutio,  as  already  observed. 
patron  or  the  libertus,  destroyed  the  paiiou.«i  ;;^ 
to  the  inheritance.' 

If  there  were  several  patroni  or  patrons,  ih^ 
divided  the  inhenlance  equally,  though  ihttiakim 
in  the  libertus  when  a  slave  might  have  bcco  »- 
equal.  These  patronal  rights  resembled  a.  just* 
tenancy  in  English  law,  for  the  surviver  ox  Hmi- 
versof  the  patroni  had  all  the  patronal  nsilits  lottx 
exclusion  of  any  children  of  a  deceased  patrunoi 
A  son  of  a  patron  also  claimed  the  inhcnutan  to 
the  exclusion  of  tlie  grandson  of  a  patron.  If  Ibe 
patroni  were  all  dead,  leaving  several  chddren.  il*ff 
hereditas  was  divided  among  ail  the  children  cqujd- 
ly  {in  capita),  pursuant  to  the  law  of  micccsmmo  a 
the  case  of  agnation.' 

A  senatus  consultum,  which  was  passed  in  A* 
time  of  Claudius,  allowed  a  patron  to  aasiCB 
patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  a  libertSi 
any  of  his  children  whom  he  bad  in  bis  puwv^l 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.' 

The  Edict  extended  the  bonorum  possess^ 
patroni  Ilie  patrimal  rights  of  the  n- 
founded  on  an  assumed  agnalio;  (host 
were  founded  on  an  assumed  cogrtatio  1  ik-  li :*ri 
called  lo  the  bonorum  possessio  of  lil>ertt,  1  thet 
children  ;  2.  their  heredes  legilimi .  3  their  evp^j 
ti,  who  must,  of  course,  be  descendants :  4. 
familiu  uf  the  patronus ;  5.  the  patronus  and 
Irona,  and  then-  children  and  parents,  by 
provision  was  made  in  case  the  patruuus  or  pat 
had  siifttameil  a  capitis  diinmutio,  and  so  cunldi 
he  called  in  the  fourth  order;  6.  the  husbul 
wife  of  the  freedwoman  or  freedman ;  7.  the  1 
ti  of  the  manuraissor.^  1 

Originally,  if  the  freedman  made  a  will,  IwMtMl 
pass  over  [pralcrtre)  the  patron.     13ul  hy  the  &fact 
unless  he  leR  him  as  much  as  one  half  uf  hiS] 
crty,  the  patron  or  his  male  rbildreti  coaldj 
the  bonorum  possessio  contra  lahutas  of  omf 
the  property.     If  the  jibrrtusdied  ■■■• 
no  6UU3  heres  except  an  adopted 
manu,  or  a  nurus  in  the  manusot  i  oXun 

I  had  a  bonorum  possessio  of  one  hail  agamat  tlt<9* 
sui  heredes.     But  if  the  hbertus  had  children  (^^ 
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jwn  blt>0(l  (naturaUs)  either  in  his  power  at  the 
%ixne  of  tiia  dcitth,  or  emancipated,  or  given  in 
adoption,  and  if  these  children  were  made  heredea 
t^  hlfl  testament,  or.  bemg  proMemi.  claimed  the 
tK>norum  posaessio  contra  tabulas,  the  patron  had 
lo  claim  on  the  freedman's  property.  The  patron 
not  cxchided  if  the  children  of  tlie  freedmaii 
exhercdalcd 
\y  the  lex  Papia  Poppara,  if  a  froodman  had  a 
frty  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  scslerlii 
fewer  than  three  children,  the  patronus  had  an 
i1  share  (rirWi.t  para)  with  the  chiMren,  whether 
freedman  died  testate  or  intestate;  and  a  pa- 
la  ingenna  who  had  three  chrUlren  enjoyed  the 
\e  privdege.  Before  the  lex  Papia,  patronm  liad 
the  rights  which  the  Twelve  Tahlis  gave  them ; 
this  lex  put  Jngenuu!  patronr  who  hnd  two  chil- 
li and  libertins  patrnna:  who  had  three  children, 
the  same  footing  with  respect  to  the  bonorum 
sio  contra  tabulas,  and  with  respect  to  an 
Ipted  son,  a  wife  in  manu,  or  a  nurus  in  manu 
OS  the  edict  had  placed  patroni.  The  lex  did 
same  for  daughters  of  the  patronus  who  had 
children.  The  lex  also  gave  to  a  patrona  in- 
but  not  to  a  liberlina,  who  had  three  children, 
same  rights  that  it  gave  to  a  patronus. 
kccordnij;  to  the  <dd  ]avi\  as  ihe  liberta  waa  in 
legilima  tutela  of  her  pnlrnn,  she  could  make  no 
silion  of  her  properly  without  his  consent  (;«i- 
Mueinrr).  The  lex  Papia  freed  a  liberta  from 
tutela  if  she  had  four  children,  and  she  could, 
juently,  then  make  a  will  without  the  corsent 
»er  patronus,  but  the  law  provided  that  the  pa- 
ms  should  have  an  equal  share  with  her  survi- 
ehildren. 

the  case  of  a  liberta  dyinK  tiitesiiile,  the  lex 
gave  no  farther  rights  to  a  paimna  who  had 
Iren  (liUriM  hcnorata)  than  she  had  before  ;  and, 
ifore,  if  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminntio  of 
patrona  or  the  liberta,  the  patrona  inherited  the 
■rty,  even  if  she  had  no  children,  to  the  exclu- 
of  the  children  of  the  liberta.  If  the  liberta 
le  a  wdl.  the  lex  Papia  gave  to  the  patrnna.  who 
the  numlwr  of  children  required  by  thai  law,  the 
same  right**  which  the  Edict  gave  to  tin-  patnmua 
eonira  lahulas  hberti.  The  same  lex  gave  to  ilie 
daughter  of  a  patmna  who  liad  a  single  child,  the 
■ame  rights  that  the  patronus  had  contra  tabiitaa 
•rti.  (Gaius,  iii.,  53 — a  passage  which  t'nter- 
mer  proposes  lo  correct,  t»ut  on  very  insufficient 
ids.') 
rules  of  law  aa  to  the  snrcession  of  the  pa- 
lo  the  property  of  Lalini  liberti  differed  in 
respects  from  those  that  have  been  explain- 
Being  viewed  as  a  peeulium.  It  had  the  inci- 
of  such  projierty.  It  came  t(»  the  extranei  he- 
of  the  manumissor,  but  not  id  his  exheredatcd 
(T*n,  in  both  which  respecis  it  dirtVrifd  from  the 
rrty  of  a  libertua  who  was  a  civis  Itomanus. 
were  several  patrons,  it  'j-arue  lo  them  in 
)rtion  to  their  interests  in  Ihr  fonner  slave,  and 
ru  consistent  with  this  doctrine  that  the  share 
deceased  patror.us  should  go  to  his  heres.  The 
consullum  Largianum,  which  was  passed  in 
of  Claudius,  enacted  that  the  property  of 
itild  go  first  lo  ihuse  who  had  manumitted 
to  their  liberi  wlio  were  not  expressly 
•dated,  acconling  to  proximily,  and  then,  ae* 
g  to  the  old  law,  to  the  heredes  of  the  nianu- 
►r.  The  only  efTert  of  this  senatus  cnnsuttum 
to  prefer  liberi,  who  were  not  expressly  eithe- 
Ued,  lo  extranei  heredes.  Accordingly,  an  eman- 
cipated »on  of  the  patronus.  who  was  praeteriius, 
who  could  not  claim  the  honorum  possessio  of 
ftAhor*8  property  conira  labulaa  icBiamenii;  had 


1.  (ZeiiMhnft,  f .,  4».} 


a  claim  to  the  property  of  a  Latinus  prior  to  Uie  ex- 
tranei heredes. 

As  lo  the  dcditicii  under  the  lex  itlia  Senli.i. 
ihere  were  two  rules.  The  property  of  those  who 
on  thetr  manumission  would  have  become  iloiuHii 
citizens,  bul  for  the  impediments  iherelo,  ramc  to 
tlit'ir  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Koman  citizens  ; 
Ihcy  had  not.  however,  the  teslanienli  fartio.  The 
pro|ierty  of  those  who  on  their  manumission  would 
have  become  Latlni,  but  for  the  impedimenta  there- 
to, came  to  their  patroni  as  if  ihey  had  been  Laiini . 
on  this  Gaius  remarks  that  in  this  matter  the  legis- 
lator had  not  very  clearly  expressed  his  intentions 
He  had  already  made  a  simdar  remark  as  to  a  pro 
vision  of  the  lex  Papia.* 

As  tu  the  other  meanings  of  the  word  patronus, 
see  CuENs  and  Orator. 

The  subject  of  the  patronatus  is  one  of  consider- 
able importance  towards  a  right  understanding  of 
many  parts  uf  the  Roman  polity.  This  niyerfect 
outline  may  tic  filled  tip  by  referring  to  the  authuri 
ties  given  in  note  *. 

PAVI.MENTl'M.     {Vid  Hoo»t.  Koii.*x.  p  519.) 

•PAVO  (Tawf),  Ihe  Peacock,  or  Para  Chatatua, 
U.  '■*  it  is  tiopossible  lo  deiennine  with  prevision 
the  epocha  of  the  domestication  of  the  Peacock  ; 
we  know  well,  however,  that  it  must  have  been  of 
the  remotest  antiquity,  since  the  fleets  of  Solon>on, 
m  their  distant  voyages,  brought  back,  every  three 
years,  to  Palestine,  i«'acnfkfl,  which  are  enumerated 
among  the  riches  which  the  cargoes  of  ibese  ves- 
sels contained.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny  that  the 
orator  Hortensius  wjis  the  first  Roman  who  had  a 
peacock  killed  at  bistable,  when  he  eiiterTajned  l^ie 
College  of  PontilTs  at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The 
first  who  bred  and  fattened  peacocks  lor  culinary 
purposes  was  Aufidius  Lurco,  who  reahzed  by  this 
means  a  revenue  of  sixty  thousand  sesterces.  This 
was  towards  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  jiirates. 
In  the  feasts  of  the  Emperors  Vitcllius  and  Helio 
gahalus,  enormous  dishes  were  frequently  served 
up,  composed  of  ragouts  of  the  tongues  and  hrams 
of  peacocks.  Buflbn  says  that  at  first  they  were 
very  rare  in  Europe.  At  Athens  they  were  exliib- 
iled  for  many  years  at  every  festival  of  the  new 
moon  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  people  used  to 
run  in  crowds  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
cities  (0  behold  them.  This  was  aAer  the  time  of 
Alexander;  for  that  monarch,  though  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greene,  had  never  seen  them  until  he 
mardied  into  India,  where  he  luund  them  flying 
wild  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Pend- 
jab.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  Ihcy  had 
so  greatly  multiplied  in  Greece,  that  Arihtotle  speaks 
of  ihem  as  jwrfcctly  well  known  in  that  country." 
The  Peacock  was  sacred  to  Juno,  and  was  nurtured 
in  honour  of  the  goddess,  in  great  number^  at  her 
lennple  in  Samos.  It  is  represented,  also,  un  the 
coins  of  this  island.  According  lo  one  explanation, 
(he  star-bedei'ked  tail  of  the  bird  seemed  an  image 
of  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  hence  the  Peacock  was 
consecrated  lo  Juno  l-rania  as  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Skies.  Gibers,  however,  suppose  the  bird  lo  have 
l>een  held  sacred  to  the  goddess,  from  its  announ- 
cing by  its  cr>'  the  changes  of  weather,  &c,' 

PAaPEUfE,  ACTIO  DE.     {Vid.  P-a-pcRiKs.) 

PAUPK'KIES  was  the  legal  term  for  mischief 
done  by  an  ajiimal  {qiuuiTupeii)  contrary  lo  the  na- 
ture uf  the  aninial,  as  if  a  man's  ox  gored  another 

I.  (hi..  47.)— «.  (Gaini,  Hi..  M-7C.— ripiin,  FrM,  tit.irriL. 
mc— Dig.  37,  til.  14,  15  ;  SS,  tit.  1,  9,  S,  Ac.  —  IndDx  to  Psa- 
lun.  Sent.  Rccciil.— Fur  Juitituan'i  k^tautinn.  Init..  iii.,  6,  Ae. 
^llDlirholxncr,  Unbcr  ilu  PKmmatiKhe  Rrbrrrht,  Zoit«c))n'% 
v.,  nnd  l\tv  Brticle  GcKs,  with  tba  Tfhmtvtft  lu  ItKin,  Dtu  RSm 
Privnirmlit,  p.  2M,iin(!  m  Waller,  (Ipschtchte  dra  RCin.  Rc<cht& 
p.  aOT-5lfi,  BQiI  064-ew.}  —  3  (GriSith'i  CuTier,  vol.  vm.,  IM 
— Walpoli'i  Blamtntt,  vol.  i.,  p.  SOL] 


rtruARiL 


PEDUM. 


PECULATUS  is  properly  tj.p 
or  ihcrt  uf  jitiblic  pro(>e;riy.     I-it.. 
*'  pccunta  puUtca  ant  «■: 
eujiix  jicr\(.uUt  rxt 


rnnVi.    In  luch  cnse*  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tdblea 

^'.ivc  the  iiijiircil  (Mrraon  an  notion  ngainal  the  owner 

uf  the  antiiial  fur  thu  ;iiii<iiiitl  of  the  iluiua^e  Hiislain- 

eJ.     Tli'^  uwnrr  whs  hournl  fither  to  pay  the  full 

uinounl  of  itainages,  or  tu  ^ivc  up  t)ic  animal  lo  the  \  fence  wns  iRTuluior 

injured  jn-rson  (noia  dare).    J^auperies  excluded  (lie  I  tores  with  an-arii,  ven 

noLxtn  uf  injuria  ;  it  ia  defined  tu  be  "  damnum  »ine   The  origin  of  Ihu  wur 

injuria  faaentis  facium,'*  for  an  animal  could  not  be  j  which  ori);inally  denoted  tlul  kind  ut  ut«»««t/)t!pnf^ 

said  to  h»ve  done  a  thing  "  injuria.^'    The  actio  de  i  erty  which  was  the  chief  siffn  of  wmhh     Dntinil- 


pnupt;rie  belongt'd  to  the  class  of  noxales  actioneii.' 

J'Al'.SA  Kil  Will*  the  n.'itiie  given  to  the  priests 

bf  Jala  at  Koine,  l>eoaubt!  lltey  were  arcuutoined,  in 

le  process) on.-i  in  honour  of  Isi^,  to  make  piutses 
a)  at  wrlatn  ohainds  or  plaeev.  called  manMifi- 
nen,  by  the  rond'a  aide,  to  fiing  hymns  and  perfonn 
oihur  sftcred  riles.* 

Tlie  t>ni tiMruliiM,  itr  romrnander  of  the  mwers  in 
a  vciscl.  was  fiiMiirlitiies  mllrd  paunanus,*  hecai]»e 
the  rowero  beyiii  and  cea«'d  (ot(»*a)  their  6t|-okea 

srordiuf!  lo  his  ennniMnds.  (,Vtd  PouTmcui.e*  ) 
PAiTMA,  a  species  of  Olive.  Vircil  calls  its 
berry  bitter,  because  it  was  to  be  gathered  before 
it  was  quiiD  ripe,  il  having  then  a  hitler  or  austere 
Uste." 
PECMVS(tv^.c)  iVid,  Ctrotrns.) 
PECTKN  {KTriK),  a  Comb  'Hio  Gr«»eks  and 
Romnns  Ufied  eotnbs  made  of  boxwood,*  which 
ibey  ubtaiiii'd,  as  we  do,  frtuii  llie  shores  of  the  Kux- 
ine  Sea  The  mountain  nd(;e of  Cytonis.  in  C«iilntm, 
was  fmrlieulurly  celebrated  lor  this  pnHltict  •  (  Vtd. 
Ik  tf'M  )  The  F^gypliiina  had  ivory  enmbs,^  wliieh 
also  eaine  nii(t  uat-  by  degrees  jimunK  llio  Humans* 
The  ^nlHrn  comb  iiscribed  to  the  goddesses  is.  of 
cDiiri-c.  nii-iu'iniirv."  The  wooden  combs  found  in 
MgyiitKtn  luinli'5  ;ire  toothed  on  one  side  only  ;  but 
tliti  Greeks  iistnl  them  wlih  teeth  on  both  aides,  as 
ip(>f^Ars  from  the  remains  of  combs  found  at  Pum- 
^iPii,'*  and  from  the  representation  of  three  combs, 
etnetly  like  our  Binall-tooth  combs,  on  the  Amyclir- 
nn  nidrblcs  '* 

'ihe  principal  use  of  the  comb  was  for  dressing 
the  hnrr,'*  m  doing  which  the  Oreeks  of  both  sexes 
were  remarkably  careful  and  ddigent."  ( Vtd.  Coma, 
p  aas  )  To  go  Willi  uneonil>ed  hair  was  n  sign  of 
ainietion.'*  Tlic  use  of  the  comb  in  cultinif  the  hair 
is  alluded  to  by  I'lfiutus'* 

A  crinih  with  iron  teeth  was  u«^d  in  enrnfielda, 
to  separate  the  gram  from  the  straw  while  it  was 
ycl  standing  '•  This  meihtH)  of  reapi  ig  was  called 
f<cUnarc  frurfcm.  A  painting  m  the  sepulchral 
gnillu  uf  Kl  Kiib,  ill  Egypt,  representii  u  man  comb< 
lag  Aux  fur  the  purpose  of  separating  the  linseed 
from  the  stem.  The  rake  used  in  making  hay  is 
called  rarus  "p^dcny  because  its  teeth  are  far  apart  ; 
but  this  may  be  only  a  poetical  use  of  the  term. 

Two  portions  of  the  Oreck  lyre  were  called  tlic 
eoinbs  ;'*  they  may  have  been  twu  rows  of  |M.'gs,  to 
which  the  strings  were  lied.  In  a  figurative  oi  mei- 
a|*tiarical  sense,  the  term  was  apphed  lo  the  fingers 
of  a  man"  and  to  the  ribs  of  a  horse,**  The  use  of 
the  euiijb  in  wpaving,  and  the  transference  of  its 
name  tit  ihf  plectrum,  are  expl. lined  iimier  Tkua. 

PECIfAlUi  were  a  class  of  the  nublicani  who 
fanned  the  pubho  pastures  (ptcuA  jmUica**), 


I.  tl>lf.  9.  lit.  I.)— S  (Orelll,  Inicr.,  n.  ISfii.  — S[p(ir(i(in., 
I'ow-eDn.  Nie.6,— (:«.racjiJI.,  0.— S«lui. -a  I.*.)— 3.  (Son..  Ep.. 
iA)-4,  fMoifyii  ••]  Virj;..  Oewnt.,  ii,,  M.|— 4.  [Uninrk,  Anal., 
ih,  431  -O^.J.  F«t.,  VI.,  2S— >(nrt,,xiY.,M.)*-0.  (Oviii,  Mrl., 
i«..  31  t.t—T.  (Aiml.,  M*-t..  ii..  p.  131.  ed.  AMl  i—S.  (Cl<in.liiiii, 
It,    \„.,.     M.„,      MM,-..    ,<-.ii,,.   ,„   I  ..    i'»i!  ,3|.)_|o, 

I ' '  if»  fv!.alin$ 

■'  .  AiifX'.,  1., 

»!-..; ;.  .-  .      :,:    , ,,  .  ,^;^,  ^  Siratm, 

t.,  d,  «  S  f~H.  |bHi|>b..U;0.  L'li.,  IUA;.)— U.  ii.aiA..  U.,  n.,  IB  I 

— W.  If'ol,  />•  tlt>  Hnau,  11,41.1— IT,  (Ovi4.  Rnin.Aui«*r„|U3.) 

—10.  (Enuuth..  C«U>(Kr..  M.J  — 19.  (.%k\M.,  Au«m..\Wi^.) 

—90.  lOfipimn.  <VM'g  ,  t„  2WJ.)— Kl.  aVmWKtctm.  \»  C«i 

Ofr.  Varr.,  p,  i;j  o<j.  Omlli.— Liv.,  i.,  47  ;  laxm.,  «0 
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ly  trials  for  peculalus  wen 
the  senate*     In  the  time  oi  ' 
ulalus  had  beeuine  uiie  of  tl, 
which  imply  some  lex  De  ]'• 
18  by  some  writers  enum*  r 
Sultunie,  but  without  slating  tin 
assertion.    Two  leges  relating  lo  ) 
in  the  Digest,  lex  Julia  Peeulatus  .in>: 
Kesiituis  ,*  but  these  maybe  the  .sain  • 
quoted  as  two  leges,  jn9t  as  the  h--'    ' 
terns  enmprised  a  provision  De  Kh 
chapter  ts  often  (juuled  as  if  it  wi-i- 
Matters  relating  to  samlego  were  itl.-  > 
in  the  lex  Julia  ]*eculatus  (n<  gmt  tt  j- 

riliffio*a  puhlifup€  aufenU,  Ac  )  ;    m 

Ihe  debasement  uf  the  oomage  ;  i  i 

celling  of  labidir  publieii*.  Ac       '  ' 

applied  to  thoao  who  had  i" 

public  purp<i»es,  and  had  p-ii  ' 

cuHia  fmhitra  rmrdit).     The  fic-naUy  uw 

on  cttnvielion,  was  a  third  part  of  ih»*  • 

The  punihhiiii-nl,  which  under  tbi    i 

lus  was  originally   aqnx'  et   Jgni 

changed  into  dL-[Mirtntiu :    \h-    •' 

rigliLs.  and  his  proiM-rty  w.i 

Kiiipire  s.icnlege   was   puiu 

"  sacnlegua"  is  one  who  plundets  public  orrcri  | 

ces. 

PECU'LIO,  ACTIO  DE.     (Vtd   Ssavos.) 

PECULR'M.     (Tid  SKHvif.,) 

PECU'MLM  CASTKENSK.     O'td.  P*tiu  1 

TKITAS,   p.   742.) 

PECffNlA.     (Kif/.  .F.B,  AaGBTFOii,  Avzat] 

PECU'NIA     (VW  lUsrs.  KoMAK.  p 

PECU'NIA  CERTA.     tTiW  Obliqa., 
673) 

PEDA'XEUS  JUDEX.    ( Kri  Ji'Mx  PsdibwU 

PEDA'UII.     tPiJ  Sk;?atu8.) 

PE  DICA.  formed  from  ;i«  on  tJic  »ann'  tnilap 
with  Manica  (irepiffKr/JC,  /on.  tl  Ait  rrr^ij*),  a  (iettif, 
an  ankJe-rmg. 

Fetters  were  worn  for  the  «iko  of  re^tTnirt  by  V^ 
naties/  criminals,  and  captives,*  and  b\ 
stead  of  a  hatter. '     Another  kind  of  ft  i 
noose  (laqueuM  currax*)  nned  lo  c.i'  '• 
was  the  appropriate  emplityment 
the  sake  of  urnamenl,  fetters  or  ■■.   .  ^      _, 

worn  Ity  females.     (^11!.  I'mKitcKutj 

PEDPSEQL'I  were  n  Has?  of  fflavcji.  whfwr  **f 
it  was  to  follow  their  in 
his  house.    This  name  • 
given  to  any  slave  wlii>  .i<ri>];ii>  iMtru  ci^  u 
but  the  p4>di»L-<jui  secin  to  have  funned  a 
class,  which  was  almost  the  lowest  of  oU." 
was  a  Bunilar  class  of  female  slaves,  caUo4 

PEDUM   {Kopwri,    ^yuf- 
curved  extremity  was  used  ' . 
hold  of  the  shnep  or  gonts,  \i\nn  ., 
so  as  to  prGserve  theiu  from  rannni 


I.  (Off.,  uu,  18.)  —2.  (Ltv.,  T^  ?: 
—3.  fDi«.  48  lit.  J>.)  —4.  (Ma>n* 
l,>)kit,  viil.,  tit,)— «.  (IIvmmI  ,  I  ,  sru 
Aiiat).,  iv„a,  4S.}-7  (ll<..ii„  [|.  t 
iif«..  Vi.i~9.  I  Vtrtf-t  Oc-'rif  .  I..  *U" 
\V\iiHV..yi\.«Vw..V(aW.A*A-U.  a  .-..^ ..,jC! 


PEGTIIA. 

!  them  when  they  were  in  want  of  asaist- 
rhe  ari'oniitajiyinp  woodciil  is  taken  from 
found  at  Civiia  V'rcchia.'  It  shows  Ihe 
the  hand  ol  a  i>hf  pherdess,  who  sits  upon  a 
duie  sheep  and  other  cattle.     (See  also 

to  OSCILLUM.) 


frdsnisD  nUo  nsed  a  crook,  hut  leas  curved, 
savy  head,  and  hence  railed  wnXarpoi/*;  he 
&t  any  uf  tlie  tierd  which  strayed  from  the 

Boont  of  its  connexion  with  pastoral  life. 

is  cotilinually  seen  in  works  of  ancient 
(  bauds  of  Pan,'  and  of  satyrs,  fauns,  and 
a.  It  was  also  the  usual  attribute  of  U'ha- 
B  moae  of  pastoral  poetry.' 
ANON  (ir^yavov),  the  herb  Rue.  The  two 
[escribed  by  Dioseondra  are,  in  all  proha- 
'.  Ruta  moiita na  an6  horUti»is,l\\e  Mountain 
len  Run.  Linnsrus  named  the  rnmifr  the 
I  hnrrruUa.  Schneider  Ihinki)  thai  tho  1n^ 
ITtenphrastus  appliL's  to  the  Huta  gracto- 
montana.* 

La  \jrpyfia),  8  Pageant,  r.  r..  an  ediAce  of 
BwfciDg  of  two  or  more  stages  (tahuiata). 
Ionised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by  means 
B^wei^rbts  {pomienbug  redacita'').  These 
kdiines  were  used  in  the  Roman  amphithe- 
16  gladiators  who  fought  upon  thorn  being 
Kj^marrji*  They  were  supjjorted  upon 
M  as  in  be  drawn  into  the  circus,  glittering 
«r  atul  a  profusion  of  wealth.'*  At  other 
AT  exhibited  a  ma^nilit'-ent  though  danger- 
ouy  of  fireworks  "  Accid*'nts  enmetiines 
S  to  the  mnsjriatis  and  iMliiPr  pcTrnriTiGra 
te  earned  upon  tliom."  Wion  Vespasian 
a  oclebriitcd  their  triumph  over  the  Jews. 
eaion  tnclui^ed  pageants  of  extraordinary 
lesnd  splendour,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
>OTe  one  another,  hung  with  rich  tapestry, 
^  with  ivory  and  gold.  By  the  aid  orvan- 
rivances,  they  represented  battles  atid  their 

Kcidenls.  and  the  attack  and  defence  of 
Jndiea.** 
int  was  also  used  in  sacrifices.  A  bull 
teen  slain  on  one  of  the  stages,  the  high- 
iced  himself  below,  in  a  cavern,  so  as  to  re- 
t  blood  upon  his  person  and  his  gannehts, 
his  state  he  ^^  as  produced  hy  the  flamines 
le  worshippers," 

legmata  mentioned  by  Cicero**  may  have 
vaUe  bookcases. 


k,  Boc,  ¥.,  68.  —  8«nti««  nd  loc. —  Fc«iu«,  ■.  t.)  —  9. 
Icolsiui.  t.  iiL,  Uv.  63.1—3.  (num.,  Tt.,  rsii) ,  844-840. 
.  ul  loc.— ApoU.  Rbml.,  iv..  074.)— 4.  (Sil.  tlid.,  Ptin.. 
—  y  (ComN),  Ant'-  MarMcf  of  Br.  Mumiiib,  jiait  iii., 
(Ttwuphratl..  1(.  P..  I,,  3. — AiIxiuk,  Apptnul.,  a.  v.)— 
•a,  De  Mallii  'Dicnc].  Onus.,  3^-32H.  —  S«n.,  Epi>l., 
Id».,  ir.,  ISI .— Mart.,  i.,  8,9,— Sueicn.,  CUujI,,  34.)— 
•fl,)— to  (Pltti.  U  N.,  r«uii.,  3.  ».  Ifl.)— l*.  ( Vop»»r., 
.)  — IS.  rCluaJinii.  I.  r  1  —  13.  (VhiKlr.,  t..  7,  T  >— 14. 
B*II.  J4<U  VII.,  14  >— lA.  fi'i::(l.'Bt.,  Perulfluh  Hon 
Rf-lOU.)— 10  (ad  Att.,  IT^  e.} 


FELUfl. 

*PE'LAMYS  («^Aa/ivf),  a  species  of  Scombe^^ 
Timnny.  According  to  Pallas,  the  7n;P.a,c/f  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  a  Ush  of  the  Black  Seti,  is  ihu 
Muzti  rephalus,  Linn.  A  .species  of  ^rjXn/iv^  is  al 
the  present  day  denomiitated  I'alymeHe  by  the  fish- 
ermen at  Marseilles.  Tiie  mi^  was  a  pickle  made 
from  Ihe  m/Xofiv^* 

•PEf.AllCii;S<Trf^pyof),  the  common  Stork,  or 
Cironta  alba,  Belon.  the  same  as  Ihc  Ardea  Cumiia, 
L.  Aristotle  errs  in  making  Ihe  Stork  a  hylwrna- 
ling  bird.  .Elian  and  Pliny  state,  more  correctly, 
that  it  migrates  like  the  Crane.     {Vtd.  Cicoma.)' 

PELA'TAT  (ffr?jirat)  ate  defined  by  Pollux'  and 
other  authorities  to  be  free  labourers  working  for 
hire,  hke  the  iJ^rrf,  in  contradiAlinctton  to  the  He- 
lots and  Pcnestae,  who  were  bondsmen  or  serfs, 
having  lost  their  frei'<lt»m  by  conqciesi  or  oth«T*i»e. 
Aristotle*  thus  connects  their  name  with  TiiXa^: 
WiXarat,  he  says,  from  7rf?jif,  oiov  lyyicra  6iii  jtcmi- 
ov  ffpoffitfVT^f :  I.  c,  persons  who  are  obliged  by 
|H)Terty  to  attach  themselves  to  others.  Timeus* 
^ves  the  same  explanation  :  Ue'/.art}^,  6  avrl  Tfto^v 
v-xijptTuv  Koi  -JTpoarTtXu^iJv.  In  the  later  Greek  wri- 
ters, such  as  TJinnyaius  of  HalicamajiAUft  and  Phi- 
tarch,  the  word  is  used  for  the  I>;itiu  clieiis,  though 
the  relations  expressed  by  the  two  terms  are  hy  no 
means  similar.  Plutarch*  also  uses  the  word  rath- 
er loosely  for  Helou ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  nation  of 
Illyrians  (the  Ardiiei)  who  possessed  300.000  pros- 
prjairt  compared  by  Theojwmpus'  with  the  Ilelola 
of  Laconia." 

•PEI/ECAN  (neXcKuv),  the  Pelican,  called  alw, 
in  Greek,  ire^enlvoi.  It  is  Ihe  Chtocrotalus  of  Plioy, 
and  hence  its  scientific  name  of  Pr/franuf  OHorrv;^- 
lus.  Tl»e  Greek  name  is  derived  from  the  aMv 
shaped  bill  of  the  bird  (n-tXf  «'c  '•  an  axe").* 

♦PELKCI'MJS  (nr'ArKlvac),  a  plant,  which  Slack- 
house  and  Sprengel  refer  to  the  CoromUn  sr.r.ur\da,* 
ca,  or  JoJnt-pI<*ddeil  Cohilea.  lijiiscornlis  poinner- 
ates  Ihc  T:c?.e>tlvnc  among  Ihe  synonyuies  tf  the 
HetlyMarum  {^dvaafKiv).** 

•II.  (inj?^Kivo^\  a  planC  the  BiacmiU  Pthdnu9 
Stackhouse.  however,  makes  it  the  same  with  the 
preceding." 

•PELEIAS  (rfXf(«r),  tho  Rock  Dove  or  Stock 
Pigeon,  the  Coiumfta  /(rta,  Brisson,  It  is  panicu 
larly  timid,  and  hence  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of 

PELLEX.      {Vid.  C0!«CDBINA.  Hoxjuv.) 

PELLIS  {iipfia^  do/w),  the  hide  or  skin  of  a  qoad- 
niped. 

Before  weaving^  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  inhabitants  were 
universally  clothed  in  skins.  'Ihe  practice  contin- 
ued among  the  less  civilized  nations,*'  and  is  often 
ascribed  by  tbe  poets  to  heroes  and  imaginary  be- 
ings. The  following  is  nn  enumeration  of  the  skms 
which  were  thus  employed  either  in  fiction  or  in 
real  life  :  1.  The  lion's  skin  (Xiovrf]).  The  story  of 
the  Neniean  hon  may  have  been  founded  in  fact. 
The  existence  of  these  animals  in  Northern  Greece, 
Ttiessaly,  and  Macedonia,  is  attested  by  Herodotus*' 
and  AnsloUe;"  and  that  they  were  comparatively 
abundant  in  Asia  Minor  is  manifest  from  ihe  de- 
scriptions in  the  Homeric  poems.  Hence  Asamem- 
non,  preparing  lo  walk  out  from  his  lent  by  night, 
puis  on,  instead  of  a  blanket  (nj.  Pai.uiiji),  the 
hide  Ufa  great  lion,  while  Mcnclaus  clothes  himself 


I.  r^Iian.  N.  A.,  xt..  ID.— ArutnUe,  U.  A^  v.,  fl.>— S.  fAn»- 
(ut .,  H.  A.,  Tin.,  9.— Adam*.  A|>neiul.,  t.  t.)  —  3.  (in.,  N. )  —  4 
(np.  Phut.,  1.  T.  n*X<iiMi.)— S.  (Loi.  Pl»i.,  1.  ».)—©.  (AjtM.,  c. 
B.)— 7.  <ap-  Atb.,«i..  271,  d,,  r  }— 8.  (Mullrr.  D»i  ,  in..  4,  4  7- 
— Wnchsmuth,  I.,  i.,  p.  322.)— y.  (Ariitnl.,  II.  A.,  nn.,  14.— Irf, 
it*.,  II.,  II.)— 10,  (Tlicoi>lini*t.,II.  Pt  ix.,  13  — A'lunui,  Ai*p«nil., 
».•.>— II.  (Tleyiitinui.,  H.  P..  Tiit..  8  )  — H.  (Hrim.,  II..  mi., 
140.— Adam*,  Apprtul.,  i.  t.}— 13.  (Vir;  ,  Ceor^.,  in.,  3^.— IV 
cil..  Ui-rm..  17,  40.— OviO.  Tnit.,  tii.,  10,  19.1—14.  |tu.,  ]I».| 
— 15.  (H.  A.,  n-.Jl.) 


,  Hull  •»)  «  l<o|wr(l.'  Ki»r  lhi»  |HiTpo»e  Ihe  claw» 
I  iIm-  Ii"ii  vvi'm*  iMirliilly  rrtainiitl,  and  sumelimes 
ivi  till  Willi  itiiti  pliilcH  III'  Koltl.'  The  manner  of 
I  iiiiMiK  III*'  '*^'"  "*  drtifiilicd  ill  tho  article  Arha, 
|i  ii:i  *  'i  'I'Ih*  hkiii  ol  \\\r  u^nw  wan  worn  in  tlic 
4UIIIII  iiuiiiiH'r  UN  IIh'  Iioh'm,  rovrrhiK  Uic  back  from 
lii-iiil  III  liHil.*  lUiil  wiih  lUc  rl;iwtt  KiUtinl.'  3.  Thu 
|ii>|i.tiirN  iti  iwullin'n Hktii  ^t«,kW.v)  is it'prcaented 
til  Mil'  Ituiil  (t:>  wtiin,  not  only  hy  Mcnelaua  as  altovc 
i|iiiiti'it,  liui  1i>  r«um.  who  mlornst  htiUM'lf  with  it  in 
llir  (l.u,  ,\w\  111  Ki^ht  ol  llu'  two  ariuifs.*  It  is  altw) 
itlluhuii'il  to  Jamih  '  li  W.IS  gnNilly  admired  on 
riVt'oout  ol  iin  ^lK>t!•,  and  wan  thrown  ovrr  tho  led 
nhiiuMci  hkt<  J  iKilhnm*  k^uL  I>iony»u,  p.  365.) 
Mu'  hi.\;hiMu-^i  ol  tUf  l-t* > |M lauit  wort'  a  liH>pard^s 
klkni  K>i\  <i.iiid  xHV.ittoiiN  '  i  Vmi  woiv  the  »kin  of 
(he  hii\  '*  «>  I'hr  wollNkiU  \'.iKr,)  mhmiw  to  coil- 
Miiutic  i(H*  OitM  ol  \iii|>ju.ttaii9.  who  ii*  tho  middle 
ii^Mi\*  tit  iho  nwhhUmiI  at  |<  il^i  It  w«uh  adoptinl  an 
.1  JvW  iKV  iK'iii  111*'  iit*ihU\  roKl  hy  IVdon."  6.  The 
u>\Aiu  u  iiiitiiHiu-\i  oul>  to  kiiliJir^MM  nations, 
iii^h  -i»  I'l*"  VMliA"  '*  '  Ihe  eimiue  derives  its 
iiiitK'  lU'iit  Vtou'UM.  w  ih  whioh  eomiliy  ihe  an- 
i.im.  i.nHv..il!>  itie  lou:.m%.  wiiiteit  on  a  trade  in 
.k.i.t  b'Hi  lu-  A  iix  wi!\'  t:uMi|>  adauivd  for  their 
»\ ...,»»  •  .i:».l  tv-iiiu-j**,  .!■.»*'  weic  taken  to  lVr»ia  to 

m.i\s     ■s-.\m    *•;    lU"    iLf.uUv*    V\    U'lUK    «*Wl»d   lo- 

^,v,.i.  t    ■     x     i'u'  AvA.-\  :t.  v*o:«  l*\   Vaix  oTer  his 
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'  «  ",  x^^.'ui  »s\\  u  c^'.».-*k'«'»  with  the  hair 
I,'  I*.,  .s.*!'..^  '■*  V  ■■',  '*  %^\.  0.»*''.-,.'u)  vvas 
„.  ,.  n.'\.'n:\  :«\  ir^-  I  »v\vi  unomau  Helolsi.  Imt  iVtf- 
.,  ,.  ..\i\  ■*\  lit*  ■  I'vi'.' ■•  iv»'i.  a*  i*  (-iill  the  ease  in 
m,,\  >m*  *.:   t\ii^'|s'       llio  l.iml»«kia  was  eiiUed 

,  .»      (til  i.i«><»  ■n'ns'-.vvi  to  lunehad  a  sheep- 

ty  I.   ..  w«*»  *«'  »*  I'*  'ow.  *.'  v»a\v 

in.  |M*».J.ii<  .lauiiieiii  >»hows  that,  as  civiliza- 
» ««i.  lU  oi»»'i  uinMK  ilir  iiu'eki  and  Konmna,  the 
,,^  ...  tiiJ*  i  K»»  lU'ihiitst  w.e.  niadually  ahaiidnned, 
*'  's,  .uM.i  i.i  t'linkvi  Kiux  huhsuimed  for  them, 
V  itui>  li  aiU'i  ihe  hanie  lashion.     Skins, 
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...imulU  m  »he  enuiiliv.    The  northern 
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4   >   Kii.vk*  .Old  lioiiwim  eonstantly  repirdod 
^'*'     "     „  »M  iw^iiem  ami  «avanp  bJirharism  to  bo 


'^***V^  wl»*«   Uiiuimt.  |inme  minister  of  the 
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o  li  wa-i  mailer  of  eensure  and 
,  |inm<*  minister  of  the 

l^ii  ,  *iii.,  553.)— 3.  (Cfimjiare 


l\      \.'n.   .i;i».,viii..  ITT;  u.,30(>.)— 

■»  I    >  ,»'liii.lti".  \)f  Hftl't-  Priwrii.,  t., 

*     •    ,l'.«»l ,  IMli ,  i»-.  «!.)— 8.  (Vir^., 

%%,A<sw»M,  M Jii.  mitt  l'""t..  vol.  1.,  p.  2:11.) 

^^^ij.  t4.l     Ii    (Ilmn.,  U.K..  334. 

^».'H..Kli«l..tfI.)-I3.  (.Klinii, 

III!    II ,  tl,  tf. — Anim.  Mairi-U., 

kill..  Wt>-335.)-15.  {Orpheus, 

,.Ka.,T..JT.>-Ift.  (.En..xi.. 

TtMw-Oi.,  Tii.,  15.)— 18.  {Virn-, 

■uti  fill.)— SI.  (Sch..l.  in 

I.,  ,..«-!»,  50-58.)- 23. 


l-EJ.TA- 

Emperor  Honorius.  fine  occupivd  (be 
lice  in  a  furrwi  rribe  m^reni  mptr^c  ; 
lee€9^).  NeTenh£-k«fi.  the  taste  wh^H 
vails  fur  the  beautifui  furs  of  ibe  ooiit 
and  Asia,  as  is  shown  br  Mr.  Aikin  in  1 
ble  essay  00  this  suSjeci.'*  made  at  this  t 
progress  throuchout  the  Roman  Empire. 

•PEI/JRIAS  ■rr>A«*af  or  -*f),  "a 
fish,  of  the  genus  Ckaura.  Albencus  sa 
called  from  Tu-Jcio^,  as  indicating  its  j 
Casaubon,  however,  contends  tJiat  the  ni 
rived  from  Pelonis,  the  Sicdian  proouM 
Freneh  name  is  Feiou^-ie'* 

PELTA  (re/.rir;.  a  small  Shield.  Iphie 
serving  that  the  ancient  Cl^pkcs  wasrum! 
inconvenient,  introduced  among  the  Gnirk 
smaller  and  lighter  shield,  from  which  It 
lM>rc  it  took  the  name  uf  pe/taiia.'  {Vtl 
91;  Army,  p.  99.)  It  consisted  principi 
frame  of  wood  or  wickerwork,*  cofered  1 
iir  l<>ather,  without  the  metallic  rim.  ( Vti- . 
Light  and  small  shields  of  a  great  varierrc 
wt-re  used  by  numerous  nations  before  tbe 
of  them  by  the  Greeks.  The  round  tar, 
Cktra)  was  a  species  of  the  pelia,  suthat 
eiont  S|>aniard3  were  all,  as  Sirabo  say&.*{ 
The  (lelta  is  also  said  to  have  been  quadr 
The  Mosynoeci,  on  the  southern  shore  of  tlv 
Sea,  used  pellte  (j'yVm)  made  of  the  hides 
oxen  with  the  hair  on,  and  in  shape  x^sen. 
ivy-leaf*  A  light  shield  of  similar  con 
was  part  uf  ilic  national  armour  of  Thraci 
various  pnits  of  Asia,  nrid  was,  on  this  an 
Irihuted  to  ttie  Amazons,  in  whose  hands  i 
nn  th'*  works  of  ancient  art  sometinios  c 
in  the  bronxes  of  Siris  (woodcut,  p.  &9S 
other  times  variously  sinuated  on  tbe  id: 
nuist  commonly  with  a  semicircular  inden 
one  side  {lunalis  prltig^^).  An  elegant  foi 
[>i>lta  is  exhibilf'd  in  the  annexed  wood( 
fnmi  a  scpuloh-  1  um  in  the  Capitoline  M 
Home,  and  n;  iti^enting  Pemhesilea,  que 
.\mazons,  in  tbe  act  of  offering  aid  to  Pris 


Notwithstanding  the  general  absence 
the  pelta  was  sometimes  ornamented."    1 


1.  (Cl«Qi1ian  in  Rufin.,  ii.,  8S-SG.)— S.  (IIIastF«ti 
and  ManiifuclurrB,  Loml.,  1841,  p.  130,  131.)  — 3. 
xr.,  44.— Cora.  Ni'p..  Ipluc,  i.,  3.) — 4.  (XvDm  Annh. 
—5.  (Timrn«,  I-ex.  Plat.,  i.  T.)  — «.  (iii..  3.  p.  436. 
kep«.)— T.  (Schol.  in  Thiifyd.,  ii.,N.)— 8.  (.\en.,  Ai 
— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xii..  5,  11.)  — 9-  (Tliucyil.,  ii .  9«.- 
cest.,  516.— Id.  RhcH.,  407.— Mux.  T>r..  Diac,  vit.)- 
jEa..i.,490;  xi..603.)— 11   (Virg..  jEiu.  ni., 7a.) 


PENTATHtON. 


PENTATHLON. 


non  in  tlie  atlnck  on  the  Calydonian  boar 
rned  wtlh  a  f^ulilrn  cajole.' 
lELOPS  (nf}i'(?io}i>),  iho  Anas  PencUopa,  or 
».    (Krd.  An^8) 

J'STAI  (,7TcvcaTai),  probably  from  irhtaBtii, 
The  Pfnestne  of  Tliessaly  are  generally 
id  lo  have  stood  in  nearly  ihe  same  relalton 
Tliessulinn  Iwrils  as  the  Helots  of  I^ronea 
e  Dorian  Spartans,  although  their  condition 
I  have  been,  on  the  whole,  superior."  They 
I  desremlanls  nf  the  i»li!  Pi'lnspic  or  .-Eoltan 
lis  of  Thcssaly  proper,  and  the  following 
Is  given  of  ihcra  by  an  atuhnr  callcil  Ar- 
ms, in  his  Etiboica  *  "The  -Eolian  Boio- 
lo  did  not  eniigTBte  when  their  countr)', 
r,  was  conqucrco  hy  the  Thcasalians,*  sur- 
I  Ihemselvcs  to  the  victors  on  condition 
r  should  not  lie  rarrird  out  of  Iho  ronnlry 
,be  adds,  they  were  furmcrly  culled  MeVtff- 
afterwiird  Un-rfrrat)  nor  be  put  lo  death, 
lid  cultivate  the  land  for  the  new  owners 
til  paying,  by  way  q\'  cent,  a  portion  nf  ihe 
of  il :  and  many  of  them  arc  richer  than 
Bters  "  They  were  also  called  A«r/ifif  It 
ihcn,  that  ihey  occupieti  an  Intennediate 
between  freemen  and  purcha&ed  blavcs, 
Inced  to  servitude  by  contfuesi,  and  resem- 
Ihetr  fixed  payments,  IIh;  "Y.nTrjftofHot  of 
Moreover,  they  were  not  HUhject  to  the 
mrauniiy,  but  belonged  to  parlienhir  Iumim.-);, 
llso  they  were  called  Mfntin'kattifTni.  They 
ry  numerous,  for  instance,  in  the  I'amiJies 
kuadee  and  .Scopada-  *  "We  may  add,  that 
ihe  Thcssalian  Pcncsiai  Thcopompus  in- 
pdescendants  of  the  conquered  Magncsians 
httbians/  a  statement  which  ciin  only  ap- 
;mrt  of  these  nations,  as,  thou^rh  redut-ed  to 
lee,  ihey  were  not  made  entirely  suhjecl.* 
I  passage  in  Di'inci!iUH'n(M^*  it  ap^nears  that 
ttK  snmelimea  accompanied  their  maatera 
,  and  fought  un  hiirtieback,  as  their  knights 
b:  a  oircmnstance  whif^Ii  need  not  excite 
aa  Thcssaly  was  so  famous  fur  cavalry. 
ett«  of  Theasaly  also  resembled  the  I^co- 
ots  in  another  respcel,  for  ihey  oi1[?n  rose 
ns  against  llieir  lords."  Tiiere  were  Pe- 
long  the  Macedonians  also.'* 

rrRA'LE.   (rnrTtufLCM.) 

PTA  {TTrfvltt),  an  insect  noticed  by  Ari&lolle, 
!bnei<ler  suggests  may  have  been  the  PAo- 
petricA ' " 

3ILU;S.     iVid  PiiNTiNo.  p.  702.) 
ACOSIOMKDIMNI.     (F.-f.  OESfiiTe.) 
ALITHOS  (xrt-niP^flofl.      {Vid.  Gvkna- 
W3.) 

rAHHYIXON  {rivrd^v'Klov).  "  We  may 
n,"»ays  Adam»,  '*  that  we  are  not  far  from 
)  in  setting  this  down  for  the  Tomuntilla. 
^  or  coiiimon  Tormentil,  although  the  re- 
\e  beiweeo  it  and  its  cognate  genua,  the  Po- 
«  so  great,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  an- 
mctimes  applied  the  same  name  lo  boih," 
ATHI.ON  {rTti'ra0?iOv,  guinfitertmm}  was, 
the  paiicralmm.  l!ie  most  beauttfui  of  all 
erformanccs.'*  It  dites  not  appear  to  have 
wn  in  the  heroic  ages  of  (jr^-'cc,  aJlhouKh 
ru«/*  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  la- 
t.  describes  Perseus  as  killing  Acrisius  ih 

I..  Mtlru.  Pr.,  3.)  — S.  (I>iiim«-  Unl.,  li-,  ».)  — 3. 
.,  ri.,  p.  TTfl.)— 4.  {Athrn  ,  vi.,  p.  Sf64.)— 5.  (Compflro 
,  18.)— S.  (Theoc..  iTi..  35.— Miillcr,  Dor,,  iii.,  4,  0.) 

fc.,  w..  p.  SM-v-e.  (H«Mi.,  •III..  i3r- Mfm#r.  i.  c.) 

«.,«CT,  l.t— 10.  (Ari»lot..  P»l..  u..  6.)--lI.  (Mflllet, 
irl«i»mh,  I..  I.,  IC8.  —  Thirlwnll,  Ht*'^  of  Qrv«r«,  i., 
on.  Put.  Hell.,  Afp.,c.  M-)— H.  (Arniot,.  11.  A.,  v^., 
ni»nahn»t  ,  U.  P.,  ii.,  13.— Diincur..  iv.,  42^— AJnnu, 
,  r>-14.  (Herod.,  ii.,  33.-Pkui.,  ul,  U.  C.J— 15. 


the  pentathlon,  and  alihoogh  its  invention  was  at 
Iribuled  to  Peleus.*  These  accounts  are  fabulous; 
the  pentathlon  was  not  practised  until  the  lims 
when  the  great  nalional  games  of  (Jreoce  began  to 
Aourieb.  The  persons  engaged  in  it  were  called 
pentathli  (jreiTaO^-ot').  The  pentnlliloii  consisted 
of  live  distinct  kinds  of  games,  viz  ,  leaping  {ii?.jua}, 
footrace  0p6ftoc).  the  throwing  nf  the  discus  idloxof), 
the  throwing  of  the  spear  {ai}vvvo^  or  ax6iTtov\ 
and  wrestling  (ruAi/).'  which  were  all  performed  in 
nne  day  and  in  a  rertam  order,  one  afler  the  other, 
by  the  same  aihleta*.*  The  pentiithlun  was  intro- 
duced m  the  Olympic  games  in  01.  18.  and  we  may 
presume  that  soon  after  this  il  was  also  introduced 
at  the  other  national  games,  as  well  as  at  some  of 
the  less  important  festivals,  such  as  the  Krotidia  in 
TlicspiEe.' 

Th*?  order  in  which  the  difTerent  games  of  the 
ppntaililun  followed  one  another  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  modem  times.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however.  isBockh's.'  which 
has  been  adoplpil  by  Dissen,  Krause,  and  others, 
aUhough  G  Hermann  has  combated  it  in  a  little 
work  called  iJc  tSu^nus  ACgineta:  ricturia  ^uiinjur.rl., 
Lipstic,  18^2  The  order  adopted  by  Bockh  is  as 
follows:  1.  The  tiffin.  This  was  the  mo^t  promi- 
nent part  of  the  pentathlon,  and  was  sometimes 
oacd  to  designate  the  wbule  game.  It  was  accom- 
panied hy  fliite-mu^in.^  Other  writers,  as  Pau.sa- 
niiis  hiinsetf,'  and  Piiitarc-h,'  speak  as  if  the  whole 
pHCntatlilon  had  been  nfcompanied  by  the  llute,  but 
in  lhe»e  passatjeg  thi;  whoh;  came  setMns  lo  he  men- 
tioned instead  of  thai  particular  one  which  foraied 
the  chief  part  of  it.  2.  The  fuoinicc.  3.  The  dis- 
cus. 4.  The  throwing  of  (he  spear.  5.  Wrestling. 
In  later  times,  probably  after  01.  77,  the  fixHrace 
may  have  been  the  fourth  game  instead  of  the  sec- 
ond, so  thfit  the  three  games  which  gave  to  tlu> 
pentathlon  its  pt'culiar  character,  viz .  leaping,  dis* 
CMS,  and  llie  spear,  preceded  Ihe  footrace  and  wresl- 
hn};,  and  thus  furiiiedi  the  so-called  rp*o)>*"C"-  The 
footrace  of  the  pf^ntalhlon  wa.t  prrtbably  the  simple 
sladion  or  the  diauluB,  and  rot  a  race  in  arraour.  as 
has  been  suppdscil  by  some  ;  for  the  statues  of  the 
victors  in  llie  [)pntaihlnn  are  never  seen  with  a 
shield,  but  only  with  Ihe  halTcres  :  besides  which,  it 
should  be  rcmerabpred  that  the  race  in  armour  was 
not  introduced  at  Olympia  until  Oi.  65/*  while  the 
pentathlon  had  been  performed  long  before  that 
time.  It  h,  moreover,  highly  iinprubable  thai  even 
after  01,  65  the  race  in  armour  should  have  formed 
a  part  uf  the  pentathlon.  In  01  38  the  pentathlon 
lur  hoys  was  introtlurcd  at  Olympia,  hut  it  was  only 
exhibited  this  one  time,  and  .iftorward  abolished,*' 

In  leaping,  racmg,  and  in  throwing  the  di.snis  oi 
spear,  it  was  easy  enough  to  decide  who  won  the 
victory,  even  if  several  athlette  look  part  in  it  and 
contended  for  tho  prize  simultaneously.  In  wrest- 
ling, liowever,  no  more  than  two  persons  could  be 
engaged  together  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not  clear  how 
the  victory  was  decided  if  there  were  ^evenil  pairs 
of  wrestlers,  The  arrangement  probably  was.  that 
if  a  man  had  contiuered  his  aniagunist,  be  might  be- 
gin a  fresh  contest  with  a  bccond,  third,  Ac  .  and  he 
who  (litis  conquered  the  greatest  number  of  adver- 
saries was  the  victor  It  is  dillicult  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  victor  in 
the  whtde  pentathlon  ;  for  an  athletic  might  be  con- 
fpifretl  in  nne  or  two  games  and  be  victorious  in  iho 
others,  whereas  il  can  have  occurred  but  seldom 


I.  {SchnJ.  ad  PiwI.,  NBm.,Tii..  11.)  — S.  (n«TwlM  bt^  T».- 
Paas.,  i.,99. 1  4.)— 3.  (Schol.  »d  PlRt.,  Amnt.,  ^t.  135.— Sinoat- 
det  JQ  Anihot.  PmIm^  tnm.  Il-,  p.  fiM,  «].  Jnctrti*.)— 4.  (Sclicl. 
adSunh,  El..  Ml— P>u«.,iii.,ll,4  0j— 5.  (Iloclh.  Cur.  Iivki., 
n.  13B0.)— 6.  |ConuncRt.«dPind.,  Noni  ,  vii..~li  Ac.}— 7.  IPam^ 
T.,  7.  t  4.  -It].,  T.,  17.  4  4.)- 8.  (Yi.,  14.  «  5.)— 0.  (!>•  Uo*..  e 
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that  Q[iC  and  ttie  same  man  gained  the  victory  iii 
all  the  tjve.  Who  of  tite  {H-nlathU,  then,  was  ibe 
ictor'  Modern  writers  havo  aai'i  that  the  prize 
either  awarded  to  bim  who  had  hcen  victorious 
lh«  five  games,  or  to  the  person  who  had  con- 
ii<|iiorn|  \i\»  iint^gonint  in  at  leaM  three  of  the  camcA ; 
bill  nnltiing  ran  he  dclomimcd  on  this  point  with 
any  cert;iinly  That  the  dei-iumn  as*  to  wlm  waa  to 
he  rewarded  was  considered  dirticnll  by  the  fin'Cks 
Ibeni8«lve8,  nftrins  to  be  iinpUed  by  tlio  fan  that  al 
liynipta  there  wore  three  bcUanodtcte  for  the  pen* 
titblun  alone. ^ 

As  regards  the  rptayfi6^  mentioned  above,  •evcr- 
al  stalenicrits  of  anejcnt  wnier^s  suggcet  that  the 
whule  of  the  pentathlon  was  not  always  performed 
fgtilai'ly,  ami   Iroiii   begitinitit!   to  viu\  ;    niid   the 
fWonls  by  whnMi  itiey  df-igniiie  the  abridgrnJ  game, 
«(ij//'Jf,  urrnTpttii^nv,  and  Tfueri  Trrpieivai,  lead  us  to 
WppoBti  that  the  abridged  eunicsi  only  cunsiutcd  of 
ireo  gnrncs,   and   most   probably  of  those   three 
rlnch  gave  to  the  prntathloii  its  peculiar  character, 
tviit..  Icjpmg,  and  throwing  the  di}>cii9  and  the  spear.^ 
['The  reiu*un  for  ubridging  the  peniattdon  in  this  man- 
iDer  may  have  been  ihti  wiitli  to  suvo  time,  or  the 
SireumHtnnre  that  athleiJK  \vh<»  had  bt^Mi  eonqucrt-d 
the  first  three  L;aui(»  were  frtMiuonlly  discouraged, 
and  dcobned  citntjnumg  the  conle«t.     When  the 
irtagmos  was  introduced  al  Olym^ia  is  not  men- 
tioned anywhrrr,   hut    Kniuse   infers,   with  grrat 
probabilily,  from  Paubunias,'  that  it  wns  in  Ol.  77. 

The  pcntuthluu  rei|uir<Hl  and  developtHl  very  grunt 
ela&llciiy  of  all  parts  ol'  the  body,  whenec  it  was 
prjnt't|Mlly  piTfurinrd  hy  ynuiig  men  ;*  ant)  it  is 
probably  nwitig  to  the  fact  that  this  game  gave  to 
all  ])arts  of  the  ImmIv  their  harmonious  development. 
Ib<iL  .\ri»tnth>'  Cdi)8  the  pentatldt  (he  iiuMt  hand- 
boiii"  of  all  uthliHo*.  The  pcnialhlun  was.  for  ibc 
sjme  reason,  also  regarded  hs  very  t>cnefirial  in  a 
ledlcal  point  of  view  ;  and  the  Klf*an  Hysinnn,  who 
lad,  (rum  bis  cbddlMHHl,  suflrred  from  rheunmtism, 
wa^  cured  by  practising  the  pcnlaiblon.  and  became 
one  ol  the  most  dj^'hngulshcd  athlelir  '  (Cumpare 
(r,  I''r.  Phllipp,  Hi:  ptutiUhlo  xtvr.  t/uini^urftio  cnnimrtt- 
luiitt,  Hciliii,  1827. — Krause,  UymnoMttk  nmt  Ason- 
Utik  der  Hfllrncn,  p.  AH't-AiH.) 

riENTHKoiTH',  a  duty  v[  two  per  cent  levied 
Ipon  all  exports  ntid  iinptirls  at  Alliens,'  Thus  it 
'IMJ  levied  on  corn,"  which,  however,  could  only  be 
[niiiurlrd,  ex|H>rlali(in  l*ing  prohibited  by  law  ;• 
Dhil  al^o  on  woollen  cloth,  and  other  muntifacltirr-d 
KH...I.>  '"  (In  ini|Kirts  the  duly  was  piiyable  on  the 
uidcading;"  on  exports,  pr*>t):ibly,  when  tiny  w«^re 
put  on  board.  The  money  was  collecled  by  |>cr5ons 
called  T(i'ry«(»<jru?.(ijo(,  who  kept  a  Iwok  in  which 
Ihoy  entered  ult  cusinma  received.  Demosthenes 
refers  tn  Ihcii  entry  iurruypa^rj)  to  prove  that  a  ship 
was  not  lad'.'u  with  mure  than  a  certtijn  quantity  of 
gmids  "  The  morcbant  who  paid  (lie  duty  was  said 
nrvrfjKovTu'euOat.  All  the  ciisloms  apjiear  to  have 
been  let  to  farm,  and  probably  from  year  to  year, 
They  were  let  to  the  brgbcst  bidders  hy  the  ten 
wu'Ar/Tiu,  .ictuig  under  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
The  farmers  wwe  called  r«X«icu,  and  were  said 
uvriaOat  tt/v  rryftihnnrijv  They  might  either  collect 
the  duty  tboiiisclves,  or  employ  otherK  fur  that  pur- 
puRp  Several  persons  otl*  n  j^omed  together  in  the 
spcctilalion,  in  which  cmh*  the  pruicip.il.  in  wbost* 
tiuiiie  (be  bidding  took  place,  and  who  was  rc»pon> 
siblo  to  llie  etatc,  was  called  ^pxiMij^  or  TiXjjvupxfK- 

'  ''  ■■    '  '.         "      '■  ■'  .  A(«y..  i.,  p.  mo, 

•  '  I  ,r. -tUV.  IloUr>r.— 

^*  ,  9,  M)— *.  (8c»i«l 

'■■''  ■  i'-.-^'   !  -:>    iHh^i.  i„  y>— 0.  (Waa., 

'  T..  «.  V    n(fr»,»ocT«'».>— ft.   (UrnKNth.,  c. 

A  M'«ili..  0.  Lfttr.,\m.i-m.  nvn*.»*ih.,c. ! 
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iSuretics  were  usvially  r- -"'  ^     ^^''-rhoT  Ihii 

toms  on  dilUrcnl artu  i  .  wrrii 

ed  aitogetbt;'r  or  Bcp;ii  i  .■,*(mat     T\ 

corn-duty,  at  least,  was  kepi  distitict  :*  and  thn 

the  ease  with  another  tax*    Wnh  fe*f-r-i  to  tl 

amount  of  the  revenue  dt-riv. 

reader  may  consult  Uockh, 

337-:M2.    The  rrf*.n/«(«TT//  h  . 

tulM-  llicsame  wiib  (ho  i?J^iy 

luxi*  but  ilim  wan  more  pro' 

use  of  (he  bat^^r,  whether  gotMls  win 

not,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  mi 

mentioned  by  Xenoiihuu*  as  being  |»did  liy  u^.^uij 

ships  entering  the  I'lrs^us.  and  iilttuhtl  lu  br  ' 

topli.incs.'     llockli's  ronjrrinrr,  l!    ■ 

sonal  hartMlur  tUw,  a  duly  wan  . 

wnt.  on  all  the  gotMls  un  board,  ;•;  , 

Able  ;  for  it  wuuld  be  unreaBon.-iblo  to  exactj 

loma  duty  un  goods  not  landed  .  and  it 

to  l>e  landed,  why  sliuuld  the  KtvTlf|l'Krr^'\ifff^ 

quired  in  addition  to  thn  iAaTotmfV 

I'ENTKCUS'TVS  (Ttvn^icr^rif).     (Vti.  Aig^l 
GSEKK.  p.  &fi.} 

•PENTEl/ICUM  MAKMOR  {TlrvT,}..:.  ,  t^ 
Pentelic  Marble,  obtained  Irom  Moiuii 
near  Athens,  the  iiioilern  name  uf  v.:. 
dtlc.     With  this  marble  the  I'jirthcnwn 
also  the  Temple  i)(  Ceres  at  Eleu&is. 
brated  statues  were  nude  of  it.     Its  a. 
than  ihe  Parian,  but  it  docs  mil  rcL. 
and  beauty  so  well  as  the  latter,  beuij;  .;^ 
geneous,  and.  consequently.  luore  liable  le 
poBiiton.* 

•PEP  ERI  (ir*ffr/«),  Pcpjtcr.     " 
scribes  the  two  kmds  of  pepper,  ' 

y^of,  ro  fjtv  yiiii  OTpoyyvXov,  to   ■ 

former  is  the  irLu,  the  oilier  the  ' 
linus  and  Pliny  give  a  full  nccou;..  .; 
Peppers,  containing,  however,  simu!  rrrar%i 
frimi  want  of  uifonnation.     iJr.  HiK  v.iys 
est  Greek  writers  knew  thv  thri  > 
in  use  at  present,  and  liavc  dr_-  ixj 

well,  although  they  crretl   ii.  :   ih| 

fruit  u(  the  same  phmi  in  d:  .'i>"«a 

turiiy.'     The  plant  which  p.-> ..  'th  the' 

and  white  kinds  is  nametl  f^tftrr  nifrwm  •  that  «E 
proiluec^  the  long,  Pi;>fr  Umf:vm.** 

•PEPLIH  and  PEPIAJS  {TrtffAif, -oc),t«r> 
of  Spurge,  namely,  the  Kuphi»i Iaul  /V^'m  ninJ 

PEPI.UM  (;r*V?.of),  a  Shawl.  dKTrriftg  frota 

scarf  (pirf.  CifLA)iV(i>in  Iwing  miirli f  -jift 

the  blanket  (vid.  Palucm)  hi  bcin^  ni 

and  also  considerntdy  b»rger.      i;  .^ 

used  a«  a  cover  to  pruiect  valualil- 

turc"  or  to  adorn  a  throne,"  but  n 

a  part  of  ihu  dress  of  fcmak^s  ;"  a 

occur,  even  among  the  Greeks,  lu 

by  ihu  <iihfT  '■'■*    '"''--  "■-  -..,.,. 

(n  the^r  HI 

Persia  and  .  i 

no  dotibl  wuiu  ducieiiily.aa  it  19  at  the  pr 

by  both  sexes."     Also  in  Itacchattahfin  p 

it  was  worn  by  men.  boih  in  oil' 

habits,  and  because  they  then  ;i* 

the  dress  <-♦  '■  t^- -i--  '*     T'  ■-  - 
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which  Ihe  Orientals  rent  as  an  expression 

or  prief*     M'omen  of  high  rank  wore  iheir 

to  long  as  lo  trail  upon  Ihe  grouniJ  ('[V"«<'flf 

:hiv^  ,'  'EAi'vr/  TTciJvren-Xoc').    A  shawl  was 

lea  wrapped  atmut  ilm  UoaA  during  sleep  * 

other  piC'Cfs  of  cloth  uscj  for  the  Amictub, 

>flen  frtslenni  by  rtipnna  of  n  broo(!h  {vid. 

and  was  thus  displayed  upon  ihe  statues 

divinities,  such  as  Diaoa*  and  the  gflddfss 

It  was,  however.  frequei\lly  worn  without 

in  the  roanner  represenled  in  the  annexed 

which  is  copied  Irom  one  of  Sir  Wm. 


m'a  Tosca.'  Each  of  the  leinales  in  this 
irears  a  ahifl  falliu^  down  lo  her  feet  (oid. 
and  over  it  an  ample  shawl,  which  she 
Nilirely  round  her  body,  uiui  then  throws  the 
CtFemity  of  it  over  her  left  shoulder  and  be* 
Ir  bark,  as  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  sitting 
Tl»e  shawl  was  also  often  worn  so  as  lo 
Ihe  head  while  it  enveioped  the  hmly»  and 
ipectaUy  on  occasion  of  a  luneni]  {see  wood- 
L46S),  or  of  a  marriage,  when  a  very  splen- 
twl  (vaoTuf*)  was  worn  by  the  bride.  The 
Hg  woodcut'*  may  be  supposed  to  represent 


^Lii 


snt  when  the  bride,  so  veiled,  is  delivered 
md  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  rhamher. 
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He  wears  the  Palmcx  only  ;  she  has  a  long  ahil* 
beneath  her  shawl,  and  is  supported  by  the  pronu- 
ba.  Tlius  veiled  the  poeis  represeuted  Aurora  and 
Night,  but  with  this  diflerence,  that  the  one  arose 
expanding  a  shawl  dyed  with  safTrou  {KfutKoimrXa; 
'Jlwf'),  whereas  a  black  one  enveloped  the  othei 
{/if^u/i.TffrAof  Ny,^)  In  reference  to  iho  bridal 
shawl,  the  epithet  raoro^pof  was  given  to  Venus.* 
Of  all  the  productions  of  the  loom,  shawls  were 
those  on  which  the  greatest  skill  and  labour  were 
bestowed.  So  various  and  tasteful  were  the  sub- 
jects which  they  represenled,  that  poels  delighted 
to  describj-  lhen».  The  art  of  weaving  them  was 
entirely  Oriental  0apGu(}uv  v^uafiara*) :  those  of  the 
most  splendid  dyes  and  curious  workmanship  were 
imported  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  .'  a  whole  book  was 
written  by  I'olemo  "conccrnins  the  ShawU  at  Car- 
fhage."*  Hence  "  Shawls"  {wtirXoi'^  was  one  of  the 
titles  of  works  of  an  imaginative  or  debcriplive 
character,  and  was  adopted  to  intimate  the  variety 
of  their  subjects,  and  the  beauitfui  mode  of  display 
ing  tlvena.  A  book,  intended  lo  depict  some  of  the 
characters  in  the  lltad»  and  denominated  "The 
fihawl, "  was  ascribed  to  Aristotle.*  As  a  specimen 
of  the  subjects  delineated,  a  shawl  may  t>e  men- 
tioned which  exhibited  the  tramc  of  the  world." 
Euripides  describes  one  which  represented  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  which,  wjth  various  others 
containing  hunting-pieces  and  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi, and  was  used  to  fnmi  n  magnificent  tent  for 
the  purpose  of  an  entertainment  ;'•  for  it  is  lo  be 
oliservcd,  that  stores  of  shawls  were  not  only  kepi 
hy  wealthy  individuals,"  hut  often  constituted  a 
very  important  part  of  the  treasures  of  a  temple," 
having  been  presented  to  the  divinily  on  numerous 
occasions  by  suppliants  and  devotees."    {VtJ.  Do- 

KARU.  p.  376,   P*NVTHENj«*,  PiRTOPIIORUS.) 

PER  CONDICriO'XEM.  ThU  legis  Actio,  says 
Gaius,  was  so  called  beraiisc  the  plaintiff  gave  no- 
tice lo  the  dcfeniTant  tu  be  present  on  the  thiriieih 
day  after  the  nolicc,  in  order  that  a  judex  miglit  be 
appointed.  It  was  an  actio  rn  personam,  and  ap- 
piitrabTe  to  those  ca.908  in  which  the  plaintiff  required 
Ihe  defendant  to  give  BomeLhing  (qua  intendtt  dan 
njim-icrf)  This  legis  actio  was  introduced  by  a  lex 
Siha  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  [ccrta  pe- 
cunm),  and  by  a  lex  Sempronia  in  the  case  of  any 
delinite  thing.  Gaius  observes  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear why  this  form  of  action  was  needed,  for  in  a 
case  of  darl  oportere  there  was  the  sacramcntnm 
and  the  per  judicja  poslulattonem.  The  nanae  con- 
diclin  was  applied  to  acliimes  in  personam,  after  the 
legis  actionea  fell  into  disuse,  though  improperly,  for 
the  notice  {de mmhtitia)  whence  the  legis  actio  look 
ila  name  was  disconlinucd.'* 

TEK  JUDICIS  POHTULATIO'NEM  was  one 
of  the  le^ts  actiones.  The  pai^agc  in  Gaius  ia 
wanting  in  which  this  form  of  action  is  described. 
It  \vaa  upplirahlu  to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  tp 
some  cases  Lite  same  as  the  sacromenlum  was  ap- 
plicable.    {Vtd.  Per  CoNDirTi.tNKii  ) 

PER  MANUS  hNJECTIO'NEM.  {Vid.  Mawus 
Ikjkctio  ) 

PER  PI'GNORrS  CAPIO'NEM  or  CAPTIO'- 
NEM.  This  was  one  of  the  legis  actiones,  or  old 
forma  of  procedure,  wliieh  in  some  case*:  was  found- 
ed on  custom  (mo»),  in  olhora  on  enactments  {la). 
It  was  founded  on  military  usage  in  Ihe  following 

I.  (Hom.,  11.,  Till.,  I.— ]i].  lb.,  iiiti.,  337.)— 9-  [Kuntt..  Inn, 
JIM.)— I.  (Urunrk,  ADitU  III.,  4.)— 4.  (Euhp^  lun.  113U.)— S. 
(Horn.,  II.,  »i.,  28!>-TO4.>-«.  ( Alhen.,  «ii.. p.  MM— 7.  (a»ni.  AJ 
oi.,  Strom.,  Ti.,  I,n.7S6,«»J.  Poller  }— 8.  (Eii»Ulh.in  ll.,ii.,flS7.. 
— Q.  (M&rt.  CapcIlK,  L.  vi.,  m  Muttair«'»  "  Corptii  PtwivuB," 
*al.it.,p.  1440.1  —  10.  (Ion,  I141-U8S.)  — II.  (Uom.,  Od.,  jv  , 
1(H-106.)-lt.  (Ennfi.,  Imi,  3M,  330.)— 13.  (Hnm.,  tl.,  Ti..  171- 
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JGb..  i..  460.  —  IJ..  Cir.,  1I-3S.)  -  14.  ((luiu,  it  , 


PERA. 

irtscs  A  aolilfer  miaht  seize  a»  a  pk'Jge  {mg;nvM 
rapnc)  iinvlhing  bi'lunginj?  to  tho  person  who  had 
lo  ilisLnlmto  ihc  ten  inthtarr,  in  cane  be  did  nut 
iiuikr  tho  prufifT  pnymcbtft ,  he  might  also  make  a 
Biniurv  tn  reHptvt  uf  ihc  money  due  lo  him  for  iho 

irt'haep  of  a  horsu  (*/■*  rqumtre),  ami  also  in  re- 

>ct  of  the  allowarii^f  for  th'*  foitil  of  his  horse  («« 
fiorduifAum).  The  law  nf  ih«  Twi-lvc  Tahlea allowed 
n  pignorut  capio  in  rcHpcct  of  pny  dot'  for  the  hiro  of 
a  beast,  when  \\\v  hir*^  iiionr>*  was  inti'nded  for  a 
tacrifice.  By  a  spiTial  law  (the  nmnfi  is  not  legi- 
ble in  the  MS,  of  Gaius)  tlio  pubhoani  had  the  right 
pignoria  capionia  in  respect  of  vcctigalia  puhlica 
whi(^ti  were  due  by  any  lex.  I'lin  itiinf;  wiu  soixrd 
{jngnHM  rapichatnr)  wiih  certain  formal  words,  and 
for  ihis  rcnwin  it  was  by  fioint^  rKtHstdercd  to  tto  a 
k'gta  actio  Others  did  not  ulli>w  it  to  be  a  Icgis 
ctio,  Ik'c*»usc  the  proceeding  was  extra  juh,  that  is, 
not  bt^fore  the  prirtor.  and  generally,  nUo,  in  tlie 
absence  of  the  person  whoso  pro[>erty  wan  seized 
The  pignus  rould  also  be  setx^.'d  on  a  dies  nefa^tuB, 
or  one  on  which  a  h^gis  actio  was  not  permitted. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  ul  Gaitia.  in  which  he 
■peaks  of  the  legal  hction  lliat  was  allerward  in- 
trodut^od  into  the  formiila  by  which  the  piihlicani 
rfcoverctl  the  vcctigalia,  that  the  thing  seized  was 
(tnly  taken  as  n  8<>ci]rtty,  and  was  redeemed  by  pay- 
ment of  the  aiim  of  tnoocy  in  respect  of  which  il 
wan  seized.  In  cane  of  non  payment,  there  miiat, 
however,  have  Iiecn  a  power  of  sale,  and,  accord 
mtfly,  tins  pignoris  capio  retiemblcti  m  all  respects  a 
pignuB  proper,  except  as  to  the  want  of  confiont  on 
the  part  of  the  perBon  whose  pnijiorty  was  aeized. 
It  doca  not  apf>rar  whether  this  legia  actio  was  the 
origin  of  the  law  ol  pledge,  as  subHe^jnetiily  dcvel- 
ojicd,  but  k  bceniA  not  iniprohalde.' 

PKKA.  dim.  )^Z\iV\,\  (m)i>a),  a  Wallet,  made 
f  leather,  worn  atmpended  at  tlie  side  by  nmlica 
nd  by  travellen  to  carry  their  pnivisiunB,'  and 
adopteil,  in  imitation  of  (hem,  by  tbe  Cynic  philoso- 
phers.' (Kirf.  Bacvluh.)  Tho  cup  for  drinking 
wa»  carried  in  tb=  wallet*  The  sower  carried  a 
wallet  de{)cndinfr  from  bis  right  shoulder  to  hold  tua 
ftoed  *  'JliD  .iiinrxed  wumhMit  is  the  repictioiitation 
of  a  goatherd  with  hid  aiAff  and  wallci,  fruin  the 
rnlumn  of  I'hcodoaiiM,  formerly  at  Conatantlnople* 


PERDUELUOXIS  DUUMVIRI. 


>.iit 
hutk$ 


•PFTf'A  '-'^V7).  the  Per-''      Ti-  "• —  p^ 
or  I'  :♦,  IS  noticf  ::is^ 

UioiH  I  :     ■  i.v,  Ac  i  llu' 

MUfind,  by  Aristotle,  Uppian,  0«ul,  iUmy 
|U9  Sidctn,  &c.* 

•PEKCNOP-TERUS.    (Vid  Attmn) 

•PEKCNLS      (TiW.  AgL(t.«.) 

•PKUUIC'ION  (Tf/)tlu(o:-^    •  -'  ■•    V 
biy,  as  Adams  Ihinka.  the  I' 
Panrtana  qffi<inaUt,  which   ^ 
tains  the  name  of  ntpAiKaKt  in  Grceoa. 
iX^ivrj  (TrfiQ  of  DinacortdeB  " 

•Ph:iUJl.\.(ir*,i<J.f).  the  r.r  'Pit 

dtx.     "  AthenEUfl,  I  behevr.  i  ««. 

thor  who  takes  notice  of  th'  ,<'.|i, 

or  Trlrau  ru/ur,  L.,  hurnettnn  /r^ 

Uesiier  nieiitiuns  (hat  it  i^  t, 

tbe  Italians."  'Hie  Tttrao  ruju*  19  hi 
Cephallenia  to  '/ante,  auya  Sibihorp,  ^ 
kept  m  Cflgrs  In  bing.  or,  rather,  call.  'Iok  llk^- 
legged  and  Gray  Partridge  were  both  seen  in  tijr 
vicinity  or  i>alonioa  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  'ilia  funan 
frc<)ticnted  entirely  the  rooks  and  hdla,  itie  UuM 
the  cnltivntis)  ground  in  the  plain.' 

PKRDKK  I.LIO      (  Vtd.  hXAi^^rm,  p  fiOO) 

PERUrEI.LlU'NlS  DIH:MVIR1  wrre'iTo.e 
cers  or  jiulgea  apiMitnied  lur  Hie  1 
persons  who  were  accused  of  thi 
iio      Ntebiihr  believes  that  they  «<  i.    ik 
the  qtnrstorrs  parrictdii,  and  Walter*  aci 
him,  ibough  in  a  later  part  of  his  wurk'  he 
that  they  were  dialinct.     It  appears  from  m 
ison  of  the  following  |msiages — Liv.,  1., 
1.  til  3,  a.  3,  ()  33.--F{!at..».  r.  Parut  and 
— either  that  ac»iiic  of  the  anoimt  wnlvra 
the  dmimviri  perduellionta  and  the  qmcAlorvf 
cidii.  or  that,  at  leaM  during  the  kingly  pcrtcul^ 
were  the  smuf  prnnunN  ,  for,  mgivin.-  .m  .■»< 
the  same  occurreneu,  some  writ*  ji 

quw^tores  {arncidii.  whdc  olticr!~  ' 
viri  pcrdueiliouiB.     AAcr  tbt*  est 
Keputdic,  bowijfver,  there  can  l>c  1 
were  two  diatinrl  offices,  for  itn 
apiHiinlcd  reguljrly  every  year,  w  ! 
viri  were  appointed  very  rarely,  . 
of  entergeney.  as  had  been  iJn- 
kingly  ixriod  •     Livy'  represent*  : 
duellionis  as  being  appointed  by  \\  H\ 

Junius  Gruecbanus*  it  appears  tti 
posed  by  the  king  and  appoint'  - 
(rrgeif  poputi  guffragio  rrraliant). 
part  ol  the  Republic  they  were   .  v 

eoiiiitia  curiata,  and  atierward  h\  ■  1 

turmta,  nn  the  proposal  of  the  ■'  :i 

case  of  RabiriUB  (B.C.  Cd),  however,  t)n<*  ruv 
was  violated,  as  the  duumviri  v^erc  aiifH*tni««l  tr 
the  praior  instead  of  by  the  eomiiia  ■  ■ 
Fn  (he  time  of  the  emperors,  uo  dounj' 
honis  were  ever  ap[>ointed. 

The  punisliment  for  those  wbo 
of  perdiielho  was  death :  tliry  w .  ■■ 
on  the  arttar  infrliz,  ur  thrown   Irottt  iim   i 
Rock.     But  when  Uie   dmimvtri   iowml   n  f^tmti 
giiihy,  he  might  appeal  to  tin 
the  popultis,  afterward  the  • 
wafi  done  in  the  first  case  wi,,.  n  itt  •  >■  .■ 
in  the  last,  which  is  (bal  uf  Rabuiua.  ubdfu  r'tccra 


I,  tO«lii»,  ir.,  trt,  dtc.  —  Cir.,  V«t.,  ill  ,  II.— 

iw-  (;*>ii .  »ii..  in.)— »  (Mwt.,  iw.. HI.)— > 


n«  f  J.  — /fniiirk,  Anrnl  .  1.983. 
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1.  (AhiUii,  H.  A..'i.  K.-M.  it>.,  n,  1t.~.rio,«r  A. 
xlv^  S3.— bioKur..  M.  M..11  .Vj-fhu.,  »iiii  .9  'I.  ^  »* 
—  rt»l»l,U»l., »!«--  ■•• 

n.  p.,  I.  n  —  Pi- 

(Aiitlot.,  H.  A>.  1..  I 
KAm,  HrchU,  |i.  S4, 
M..  41.— Id.,  Ti.,  80 
\\>i^    I,  til.  II,  1.-  ' 
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PERECKIMJS. 


PERICECT. 


before  the  people  in  ihe  oration  stni  ex- 
[an^us  lluraiius,  whu  had  slam  his  sister, 
Hilled,  bui  was  nt-verilifjless  obliged  to  un- 
MMue  syiubulieal  puiiislinieiit,  as  he  had  tu 
ondpr  a  yoke  will*  his  head  covered.      The 
of  Ihose  who  were  execirted  for  perduellio 
t&T^I  to  the  ground,  and  iheir  relalives  were 
I  rn  fur  Ihem  * 
I  n  slr.inger  or  foreignrr.     Inan- 

Ui'.-'  ^iiT^  "Otd  pcregrinua  was  used  as  synon- 
'ith  Itustis,'  but  111  the  tiinea  of  which  we 
Uurieai  rec<>rds,  a  perogrinus  was  any  per- 
"Who  wss  not  a  Koniaa  citixen,  though  he  might 
to  8D  allied  peitple,  fur  the  allied  Ijatins  and 
ifcaoB  are  c^Ued  pere;;riiii,*  nnd  even  ttie  pie- 
are  aometimeft  designaled  hy  this  name.     All 
were  either  connected  with  Home  by  ties 
llality,  or  they  were  not      Resperting  the 
:9id.  UoBfnwH.    The  latter,  if  they  had  any 
ioess  to  transact  at  Knine,  retjuircd  a  patronus, 
undertook  the  tnanagemeni  of  Their  causes  in 
t  con  ria  of  justice      AVhen  the  dominion  of  Rome 
imo  cxtenilrd  over  a  great  part  of  Italy,  whole 
'09  and  natiuns  sonietime?  entered  inln  the  re- 
im  of  client  to  some  influential  Roman,  who  then 
I'd  atf  iticir  patronus.     But  in  B.C.  247  a  second  i 
lor  iprfttar  ftrr/rrinus)  was  appointed  for  the  j 
of  administering  justice  in  matters  between 
rini  as  bad  taken  up  Iheit  abode  at  Home. 
(Ton.)    Whether  a  peregrin  us  had  com- 
or  connubiimi  with  Koroe  depended  upon 
relaimn  of  his  native  country  or  town  to  Home.  I 
number  of  such  iifregrint  wlm  lived  in  the  city 
Lome  appears  to  have  had  an  injurinos  influence 
ti  the  p<.>orer  classes  uf  Roman  ntizens,  whence, 
some  orcasions,  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
The  first  example  of  this  kind  was  set  in 
137,  by  the  trihure  M.  JunJu<<  Pennus  •    They 
expelled  a  second  time  by  the  tribune  C.  Pa- 
D.U-  66.'     The  same  measure  was  some- 
so  adopted  by  ilic  early  emperors.*    As 
li  were  not  citizens,  thuy  had  none  of  the 
of  ctlixena  ;  their  existence  at  Rome  was 
rely  an  act  of  toleration  on  the  part  of  thi.*  Ro- 

lioring  the  last  period  of  the  Republic  and  the  first 
I  of  the  Empire,  all  the  free  inhiihilants  of  Lti« 
irld  were,  m  regard  to  their  pulilical  riglits, 
in  citizens,  or  Lalms,  or  percgrini,  and 
had,  as  before,  neither  conimcrciiim  nor 
im  with  the  Ruutans.    They  were  either  free 
dsnrritizens  who  had  forfeited  their  civitas, 
degraded  to  the  r;ink  of  peregrini.'  or  a 
cJaAs  of  frcedmcn, called  pert'^grini  deditich  ' 
PU.  DaciTicii.)    The  most  numerous  class  was, 
eourse,  that  consisting  of  free  provincials,  many 
itTwhofii  also  lived  at  Homo  and  in  Italy.     In  mat- 
^idrs  roitc'Tiiing  their  own  families  or  their  prop- 
(h*  y  enjoyed  in  Roman  courts  of  justice  all 
(C   ricbi»  whicli  the  jus  gentium  claimed   for 
^and  even  parts  of  the  Roman  law  were  trnns- 
id  applied  to  ihcro.'*    If  a  pcregrinus  died 
►.  his  pro[>erly  went  either  to  the  ffrarium, 
had  a  patronus,  the  latter  succeeded  to  it 
Iic«lioni8.*'   In  the  provinces,  also,  the  per* 
•re  allowed  lo  live  accoding  to  their  own 
cu-^toms-'*     It  appears  that,  from  the  time 
Marair  war,  the  peregrini  were  allowed  to 
re  in  llie  RtHiian  armies.    The  Jews  alone  seem 


S,  tit.  9.  ■.  It.  ♦  a.)— 5.  (Varro,  IV  Lmn.  Lai..  i».,  p-  ' 

..D.  Off.,  I..  It.)— a.  (Li».,ui^5.-M..  ?..  lU.-lJ.. 

(Cic,  Dt.  Off.,  111.,  II.— W..nTUt.,5».— Fc**.,  *.y.' 

.)_1.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  Hi..  II.  — Dior*  Caw.,  xiiTii.,0.) 

»„  Octtt*.,  «.)— 7.  (Sttcl.,  CUud.,  16  —  D.|(.  1.M.A,\ 

h  —  B    (Plln..  Bfiul..  I..  4.;  —  9.  (Ociui.  ui.,  V3,  139.  I 

f-.10.  |f;«'ii*.  i.,  47;  jv..  37.)-iL  (Cic.,  De  Ont.,  i..  Mj 


to  have  formed  an  exception  on  account  of  wmt 
religious  duties-'  Tliis  service  in  the  Roman  nr 
mica  was  in  many  easea  ihe  first  step  lownrds  lh^• 
civitap,  for  many  wen?  made  citizens  after  Ihe  time 
of  their  service  had  elapsed  ;  nnd  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelms.  provincials  are  even  said  to  hare  obtained 
the  civitas  immediately  on  their  enlisting  in  the 
armies.'  Since,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Caracal- 
la,*  all  the  fre«  mhabitants  of  the  Kmpirc  were  mada 
civea  Romani,  peregrini  henceforth  no  longer  exist- 
ed within  the  boundaries  of  tlie  Empire,  except  in 
cases  when  luirbartans,  not  subject  lo  it,  cntGre<l 
the  Roman  annies,  or  when  new  conqueatB  were 
made,  and  in  the  case  of  peregrini  dediticii.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Romans  at 
that  time  divided  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world 
into  Romans  and  barbiirlans.* 

PE'KG1"1..\  ap[*ars  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
booth  or  small  house,  which  afforded  scarcely  any 
protection  except  by  its  roof,  so  that  those  who 
passed  by  could  easily  look  into  it.  It  served  both 
as  a  workshop'  and  a  stall  where  things  were  ex- 
hibited fur  sale.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  paint- 
CTB  exhibited  their  works  in  a  pergula,  that  they 
might  be  *u'f*n  hy  tlio.se  who  parsed  by  ;•  and  Ai>ei- 
Ie.s  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  in  his  pergula. 
behind  his  pictures,  that  he  might  ovcrhenr  the  re- 
marks of  timso  who  looked  at  ihcm.*  Such  place? 
were  occupied  I)y  persons  who,  either  by  working 
or  sitting  in  them,  wished  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  iiublic.  Hence  we  6iid  them  Inhabited  by 
IKior  philosophers  and  grammarians,  who  gave  in- 
struction, and  wislied  to  attract  notice  in  order  to 
obtain  pupils.* 

It  should  be  observed  that  scholars  do  not  agri^e 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  jiergula :  S<*aliger*  (lt>- 
scribea  it  as  a  part  of  a  house  buill  out  into  the 
street,  as  in  some  old  houses  of  modern  times  ;  Kr- 
ncati''  thinks  that  a  pergula  is  a  little  room  in  tbr 
upper  part  of  a  house,  which  was  occasionally  uscti 
by  poor  philosophers  as  an  observatory.  But  neither 
of  these  two  dcfinitiuns  is  so  applicable  lo  all  ihe 
passages  in  which  the  word  occtira  tf  'hat  wtuch 
we  have  proposed. 

•PERR'EYM'ENOX(n-/r>f«?.iV"^t»').  the  common 
Honeysuckle  or  Woodbme,  the  Lanictra  prnctyvtc 
non.  Some  botanical  writers,  however,  prefer  Ihe 
other  species,  namelv.  the  L.  capri/olium}^ 

PERIDEIPNUN  (n-c^tcitfTTw**-).  {Vid.  Fukub.  p. 
458.) 

PERICECI()rip/o«oi).  This  word  properly  de- 
notes the  inhahtiant.'t  of  a  district  lying  around  some 
particular  |of.-altty.  but  is  generally  used  to  describe 
a  dependant  population,  living  without  the  walls  or 
in  the  country  provinces  of  a  dominani  city,  and, 
although  personally  free,  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
of  citizenship,  and  the  political  rights  conferred  bv 
it  Tlie  words  ai'voinot  and  ftiTotKoi  have  an  anat- 
ogotis  meaning. 

A  political  condition  such  as  that  of  the  irrpioiKot 
of  fireeec,  and  like  the  vassalage  of  the  Germanic 
nations,  could  hardly  have  o^i^)nated  in  anything 
else  than  foreign  conquest,  and  the  irrpiotKoi  of 
Laconla  furnish  a  strlkmg  illustration  of  this.  Their 
origin  dales  from  the  Dorian  conquest  of  tlic  Pelo- 
ponnesus, when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  c<iuntry. 
the  Arhaians,  submitted  to  Iheir  conquerors  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  by  which,  according  lu  Ephorus,'* 

1     1.1.^.^1..  Ant.  Jnd.,  xiv..  10.  11-19.)  — «,  fWalLr,   G*^ 
.....RrcliU.i...13«,n.91.)-3.«ll-9i:.)— «.(SKJ.-.n. 
.  ,«.)  — S.  (L>iit.  S,l»l.  I,».  19.)  — 0,  iL'Jfil.  "p. 
I  ■:!  )-7.  (Ptin.,  If.  N.,  xuv,,  M.  «  12.— Salmiit,  md 

S*i.pi.  li.H.  Aug..  p.  <W,  459.)—*.  (SitPt.,  (lru».,  4M.— !>•  II- 
|.i»ir- Oraiiimat.,  18.  — Flur.  Voptt-.,  Sotur&lo.,  10.  — Jut.,  n., 
in  )  — 9.  (ndPlaui.,  P"e\«i..  t.,tt,Ttt  1  — Wl.  (.•d  a.i«t..,<y.>»  , 
(M.;-U.lT)ioicw..\i  .W— K4mm  Kvv«tiA.,%.i:i— WVJfcx^ 
till.,  p,  JM.)  ^^ 


PEitlCKCT. 


PERrCECt. 


lltPT  were  left  in  •■  -  ■- 
iff  nitizr>nship  til 
ninrnngp  wilh  ilu 

tQ.\\   frandiist?       Tlii*y   Buirered,   int]*?c(l,  a  purtml 
depnvAtum  of  iheir  hinils.  nnd  wore  otiliged  lo  miIk 
fn\i  1(1  a  kifiK  "flbrPi^Ti  mce,  but  Httll  they  Temiiined 
■t<|iml  tn  law  Ut  their  roiuiuenirs,  and  were  rliKiMc 
Jlo  all  oflTicea  of  stale  t'xrrjjt  Uit-  snTpreiijnty.     'leu- 
[9ofwi  ftenxouTec  nai    jro^irrin^  xni   t\fi\tiuv*      But 
Lhts  state  of  UnnKs  tlid  not  hist  lunK'  in  the  iifxt 
i{«it)pration  nfler  the  r<mfi«e»l,  fithcr  from  the  lust 
cf  increased  doininion  on  the  part  of  the  Doriana. 
ir  from  an  unsuccf^sful  atti.'mpt  by  the  Achaian»to 
[rrgain  their  indrpcmlcnee,  the  relntion  between  th(> 
(two  iMrties  was  chniiftL'tl.     The  Achaiana  were  re- 
•etl  from  i^itizrna  lo  vassals ;    Ihi-y   were  niiiilr 
ibuUiry  lo  Sparta  {eiri'T^Xei^),  and  their  landa  were 
ibjCt^t^nl  to  a  tax,  perhupa  not  ao  much  for  the 
iko  of  revenue  as  in  token  of  their  dt-pendiince;" 
ihey  hwl  their  njiht^*  of  nlizenship  {tffortftia},  sueh 
as  ihHi  of  iiiterttmrria^e  with  the  Dorians,  the  right 
of  vniins  in  the  general  assembly,  and  their  eliiyibd- 
iiy  to  important  ofTiceti  in  the  slate,  such  aa  that  of 
a  8ennt<»r,  »Stc.     It  dues  not,  luiwevor,  appear  that 
the  i*eria'(?i  (especially  in  the  hi«(toric  times)  wt*re 
;;t'neraUy  an  opprestHKl  people,  ihotigh  kept  in  a 
Biaic  of  politieal  inferiority  lo  thrir  c-onqucror-s    On 
ilie  euntrary,  the  ino&t  dintin^uished  among  them 
were  admitted  to  oHiii'ea  of  trust,' and  aumctimi-s 
invested  with  naval  eumrnanil,*  hut  probably  only 
her-iiuse  ihey  were  heller  soiled  for   it  than  the 
Spartans  themselves,  who  did  not  set  a  high  value 
on  (food  sailomhip      Moreover,  the  Pcnceci  some- 
times served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  or  troops  of 
the  line    at  the  baltlu  of  PUtora,  fur  iiialance,  they 
supplied  10.000  men,  15000  hoplitea  and  6()00  li|rlit- 
armod,*  a  eircumstance  whioh  seems  to  imply  a 
ditlbrence  of  rank  ronnorted  wilh  a  ditn-rence  of 
occniwtton  ainont;  tho  Periteci  themselves.     Atrain. 
Ji  Sphaeieria  292  prisoners  were  taken,  of  whom 
120  were  Spartans  and  the  rest  irepioiKot,*    Wc 
also  read  of  xaXoi  nuyaOni,  or  "accomplished  and 
wrIMwrn"  gentlemen,  amon£r  the  Perioipi,  servinjj 
as  vtduiileors  m  the  Spartan  service.^     but  still  il 
ia  not  to  b*?.  expected,  it  is  not  natural,  that  men 
competent  to  ihr  discharge  of  high  functions  lu  a 
slate,  and  bearing  its  burdens,  should  patiently  soh- 
niit  to  an  exclusion  froiu  all  political  rights.     Ae- 
rordinjjly.  we  find  that,  on  the  rising  of  the  Ilelols 
in   DC.  46'i,  mmiR  of  the  Pcriuri  joined  them.* 
When  thr'niehan»t  iiivailcd  I>aconia(lJ,C.  301)).  the 
Pwnuwi  were  ready  lo  help  them."     In  connexion 
with  the  insnrrecliuii  of  Ciiiadon,  we  are  told  that 
Iho  Poriteel  were  inosl  hitter  against  the  nitiiig 
Spartans  "    Krom  these  and  other  facia,"  itappeans 
that  the  Peno-ci  of  Laconia,  if  not  an  oppresso<l, 
wi;rc  BOinetiines  a    dtsafleeted   and    discontented 
eliiss  ;  though,  in  ca*cs  of  stnin^  excitcmeot,  or  of 
general  danger  lo  the  whole  of  Ureeee,  they  identi- 
fied Ihemselvea  with  their  OMHiuerors      Tho  very 
relation,  indeed,  which  siihsisled  between  them,  was 
KUfTleirnt  to  produce  in  Sparta  a  jealousy  of  her 
Biibjecta.  with  corresponding  feelings  on  their  part. 
Nor  can  we  supp^me  that  the  IXtrians  would  will- 
ingly permit  the  Perio'ci  to  uct^uire  strength  and 
optiloiice,  or  even  lo  selUe  in  large  touna.'*     In 
faei.  it  is  stated  by  Isocralea"  that  tlic  Dorians  in- 
kMitionally  weakened  the  Achainns,  by  dispersing 
llimn  over  a  great  number  of  hamlets,"  which  they 
culled  ToAfif,  though  they  were  less  powerful  llian 


of  their  private  rigfilsl  the  eounlry  pari*>^"-  "''  »•*■"■■  -"H  — ■■  VfJia 

as  the  right  of  inter-    Ihe  most  unpn  ^ 

ud  also  of  their  |H)lit- 1  land  ul  which  v^.>    ■  u  . 

not,  however,  neticssa/y  lo 
AS  speaking  of  a  umhiiin  p;., 
hiit  MHtcnientH,  tw  llie  i  ffvrl  Uul  ihc  Lpliuri 
put  any  ol  ihf  IVriwci  U»  dmlh'  without 
etlhfT  a  perverMon  of  the  truth,  or  aniM; 
confouniltng  Ihc  I'eriii'ci  with  the  Il'-loti. 

Still  the  grievances  of  the  Penwci  were  tint,  aflu 
all,  intolerable,  nor  do  they  tmem  to  have  bna 
treated  with  wantonness  or  tnaolrnce.  Tnt  d». 
tanee  at  which  many  of  them  lived  from  Spu\» 
must  have  rendered  it  iinpu58lhle  for  Uieoi  to  ^tn 


I.  (ArneU.  Thocyd.,  i.,  p.  641. J-^  fEnkor.,  I.  e.)-».  {Th«- 
41.)  — t  rid.,  nil,  «.>-5.  ini-nxl.,  ii.,(H.»~fl. 
,.2,  M.>— T.  (X^i...  IWl  ,r  .  3.  «0.)— ft,  (ThticTiI.. 
I.,  IOt.)-!f.  tXcti..  lUll,  y\.,  6,'ii.)~\0.  {Ill  ,m..Jt*  6.1-11 
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in  the  adminisiratton  of  the 
publn*  iisscmblic-s ;  a  eireiii 
somt!  fuoasure  have  blunt' 
puliiicttl  inferiority.     Nor  were  ihey  - 
the  rr'ntraints  nnd  severe  discipline  w: 
eesaity  of  mainlaining  their  political  tni\' 
j>osed  upon  the  Spartans,  making  then, 
an  "anny  of  occupation  in  a  roncjuered  cuun 
a  "beleaguered  g.irii5on'  than  a  socKty 
united  fur  civil  government  and  niiiui  il  .i<U 
By  way  of  eoni|»ensation,  loo,  Uh    \ 
many  advantages  (though  ni>l  coi. 
lege»)  which  the  Spartans  diil  not.      ittc 
manufactures  of  the  couniry  werp  cicl 
Iheir  hands,  and  earned  on  by  ihrin  with  I 
facility  and  profit,  as  Ihey  oceuplH  iimriiiine 
The  cuUivalton  of  the  arti!!,  ulbo,  :ib  wvll  ti 
higher  as  in  tho  lower  departmeiilB.  wu  c 
lo  the  Penwci,  the  Spartans  cousidrnng  i(  tmn 
themselves;  and  many  distinguishetl  artoiift, 
as  embosserH  and  brosH-foundcrs,  were  found  m  tte 
Laconinn  schools,  all  of  whom  wir    ;  -  '      '.  I 
vsci.*     Mor  IS  there  wanting  otiici 
not  altogether  free  from  d(mbu,  ' 
Spartan  provincials  were  not  in  t^ 
or  sharkliMl  in  ihe  devi'lopnieni  oi 
(lowers.*     Moreover,  it  et'cnis  nalural  u> 
that  they  enjoyed  civil  rights  in  the  commu 
wliich  they  belonged,  and  which  otherwiM 
scarcely  have  been  called  rfoXtt^ ;    but  whcjl 
no  these  cities  hud  the  power  of  rl'  '-i ,. 
chief  inagistratn  is  a  matter  of  c«"  ^{ti» 

rua,  indeed,*  informs  us  that,  on  i  '^i  «| 

the  Pclopunncsua  by  the  Dorians,  ihfc>  Uibuied  tim 

country  of  Lai^onia  into  aix  dmiiicta.  (uur  of  wtm* 
were  led  in  ihu  poases«iun  of  the  Aohaiuu.  n£ 

governed  by  iniigtKtralc>«  «enl  fn>rii  Sparta;  bvtat 

do  iiol  know  how  lung  this  praclic"  i  -i"*  n--  ■— 

wc  draw  any  conclusion*  with  r<- 

ernmont  of  Laconia  in  general  fru; 

Cytheni.  lo  which  a  Spartan  ol11< 

Bent,  under  the  peculiar  title  of  Ki 

"Justice  of  Cythera.** 
Ihe  nuintMT  of  Laconian  (as  they  an 

Buliject  oitiea  is  said  lo  have  i",,n,i.  ri*, 

100.'     Several  of  Ihrnr  lay  i  - 

urn,  the  port  of  Sparta;  wh<  n 

Laconia  is  called  ^  n^«fiioui'f.»     M.r, 

more  inland,  as  Thurio^  and   C.i 

seems  to  have  belonged  lo  the  --I'.  M' 

inh.ibitanls  ol  the  district  of  .^'       •       : 

the  coutines  of  Arcadia,  acui   lu  \ui\> 

tinct  from  the  other  rrtfuoLKoi,'  and  in  !• 

posted  by  the  cities  on  the  left  wiul;  •     .\ 

niion  of  the  pnnnpal  of  ili< 

Clinton  '*    The  Periffici  als'i 

Cythera,  at  the  port  of  which  i!. 

merchants  usually  put  in  on  iht:; 


I.  (p.  971.)— 9.  (MOIIor,  Dor.,  iii-.  9. 
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gypt  and  Libya.^  We  have  saii]  that  the 
living  in  these  towns  were  the  descendants 
'Id  inliabha'nls  of  the  country,  but  we  must 
[lose  they  were  exrhisivciy  so.  Some  of 
n  the  contrary,  were  iVireigntTs,  who  had 
ccompaniod  the  Dt)rmns  on  their  invasion 
Ilia,  or  been  afterward  inviicd  by  ibcm  lo 
the  place  ol  the  dispossessed  Achaians. 
Iiese  citiea,  Boia,  is  even  said  to  have  been 
by  a  Heracleid  chief,'  and  another,  Geron- 
a«  peopled  by  coloniitla  sent  fmm  Sparln, 
nrus  evacuated  by  the  uld  InhabUiinLB.' 
lumber  of  Peria'ci  in  the  Fcr&jan  war  la  thus 
led  by  Chnton  ;*  "  At  the  battle  of  J^lataia, 
479,  the  Penopci  supphed  IO,(KM)  men.  \i^ 
me  thia  proportion  to  be  the  same  as  that 
be  Spartan  force  bore  lu  the  whole  number 
anie  occasion,  or  five  eighths  of  the  whole 
of  citizens,  this  would  give  16,000  for  the 
r  full  age,  and  the  Intal  [Hipulation  of  this 
the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  would  amount 
68,000  persons  " 

I  later  times  of  Spartan  history,  the  Pcri- 
iwns  ot  the  coast  {iMromca  ora:  casttUa  ei 
re  detached  from  8paria  by  T.  Cjuinltus 
lus,  and  placed  uiidtT  llie  protecLiuii  of  the 
ieaguo,'  Subsequently  to  this  the  Empcr- 
llus  released  2-1  towns  frum  ifieir  subjecliun 
a.  ami  fEtrniPcl  tliciii  inta  si-paratn  comnui- 
ider  laws  of  iheir  own  Tiiey  were  conse- 
called  Eleiithcrn-Lacnnes-*  But,  even  in 
of  PauBiinJas,  some  of  the  Laconian  towns 
it  avToviifint,  but  depenijant  upon  Sparta 
jfffoi  ^r  2r(ipr7v). 

18  of  Pcriceci,  and  also  of  Helots,  has  been 
Ifiiiler  to  be  the  haais  of  the  Dorian  form 
ninent:  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find 
among  other  Dorian  communities  as  well 
urta,  as.  for  instance.  Llis  and  Argos,  and 
lianThehfis  thedepentiant  towns  of  which 
irmed  separate  communities,  as  Thespis 
'hebes.  the  Triphyhan  cities  in  Elis,  and 
under  Argos,  ihougli  they  Oiiultl  not  be  call- 
f^oi  '  From  llje  last-mentioned  town, 
ras  long  independent,  but  reduced  about 
tall  the  Argire  Pi-riteci  derived  their  name 
am.  Attoiil  the  time  of  the  Persian  war, 
;  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  surrounding 
ere  received  into  tho  city  as  <n<vo(Kni,  and 
\  to  the  rights  of  cilixenship:  a  change 
m  attended  wiUi  a  revolution  in  the  con- 
of  Argos,  and  gave  additional  force  in  its 
cy."  The  Uiirian  cities  o(  Crete  also  had 
ridBci,*  as  well  as  the  colonics  of  Cyrene  and 

ieriteci  of  antir|uity  have  been  compared  to 
■dies,  such  as  the  plebs  of  Rome,  and  the 
itics  of  the  Atheniiin  demi  or  parishes. 
only  resombltTnce  they  bore  lo  tlie  latter 
Ihe  ftimdarity  of  their  position  relative  to 
r  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  former 
nd  in  the  same  relation  to  the  patncians  as 
>nian  pro^'incitils  did  to  the  Spartan  cili- 
(odern  history  furnishes  fitter  objects  of 
ion  in  the  Norinan  etuiquest  of  England 
city  of  Augsburg. "  The  burghers  nr  free 
of  Aug«ihurg  liveil  in  the  city,  while  there 
about  them  a  distinct  and  large  community 
>tliout  the  city,  ohjerty  lormed  of  the  omnn- 
r&ssala  of  the  docninani  ctass,  and  called 
irger,"  or  citizens  uf  the  "pale,"  the  aub- 

lyd.,  W.,  58;  Tii.,  47.)  — 3.  (Stratjo.  n.  SM.)  — 3. 
,ll,»a.)— I.  (l.c.)  — 3.  (MOUtir,  III.,  i  *  I.— Li«.. 
UtfWi  Kin)ii.,SI.)— 0-  (P«a».,  IU..SI,  <e.}— 7. 
:,  f..  p.  161,)  — 8.  (MiiU«r.  HI  ,  4,  »  2.)-g.  (Atui,, 
■10,  (HeioJ.,  i».,  161.)— tl.  <Ann*W,  Tliuc>tl.,  *oI. 


urbs  in  which  they  lived  being  surrounded  by  pali 
sadea.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  presenli 
a  striking  parallel  lo  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Laco- 
nia, both  in  its  achievement  and  consequences. 
The  Saxon?,  like  the  old  Achaians,  were  deprived 
ul  tlieir  lands,  excluded  from  all  ulliees  of  iruut  and 
dignity,  and  reduced,  though  personally  free,  to  a 
state  of  political  slavery.  The  Normans,  on  the 
contrary,  of  whatever  rank  in  their  own  country, 
were  all  nobles  and  warriors  compared  with  the 
conquered  Saxons,  and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  ex- 
clusively the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration 
of  the  land. 

For  farther  details,  see  Arnnld,  Tkucyd.,  lib.  i ,  c. 
101,  and  Appendix  u.— Thierry,  Uistmre  dc  la  C'<wi- 
qucle  de  V Anfjletcrrc  par  ie*  Aormands,  livrea  iv.-vii, 
PEUIP'OLOI.  (  Vid.  Ephebus,  p.  406.) 
PERI'SCELIS  {wepioKt'Aii^ ).  Much  controversy 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  this 
wtirrl.  Tlie  etymology  points  out  merely  that  il 
was  something  worn  round  the  leg  (rrgpl  0Kc?,ui), 
hut  from  ihe  contott  of  the  passage  in  Horace 
where  it  is  fuund.  we  must  at  once  infer  tliat  it  was 
a  trinket.  The  sebohast  explains  it  as  **omameut- 
um  pedis  circum  CTura^^'  and  hence  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  denotes  an  anUel  or  bangle,  especuil- 
ly  since  we  know  that  these  were  commonly  worn 
nut  only  by  the  Orientahi.  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
firet'k.s,  hut  by  the  Unman  ladies  also.'  This  ex- 
planation perfecliy  accords  with  the  expressions  of 
TertkiUian.*  where  the  ■pcrmccUum  is  spoken  of  aa 
decorating  the  leg  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brace- 
let adorns  the  wrist  and  the  necklace  the  Ihroa^. 
The  anklet  is  frequently  represented  in  the  paint- 
iiigs  of  Greek  figures  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  as  in 
the  following  representation  of  a  Nereid.* 


U  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Greek 
texjcographers  Hesyohius,  Photius,  and  Suidas  in- 
terpret irtpiOKtA^  and  ireptaKiXut  by  iipoKKta,  ^sptva- 
?.ta,  and  St.  Jerome  (Lpttt.  ad  Fabiol.)  expressly 
states  that  the  Cireek  mpurKt^/  were  the  same 
with  the  Latin  feminalia,  that  is,  drawers  reaching 
from  tlie  navel  tn  the  knees.  In  the  Sepluagint  we 
find  istptaKt'Ai^  {gc.  ivivfia)  in  Exod.,  xxviii..  43, 
xxxix..  28,  Levil ,  vi.,  10.  and  izepianfMuv  in  Levit  . 
xvi.,  4,  which  our  translators  uniformly  render*  and 
apparently  with  accuracy,  linen  brcechcM. 

*PERISTERA  {rrtptarrpa),  a  term  often  applied 
indiscriminately  lo  the  difl'erent  species  and  vane- 
lie^  of  the  genus  Columha,  but  more  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  C.  domesttca,  or  Domestic  Pigeon  » 
•PERISTEUEON  {ireptaTrptiiiv),  the  Vtrbena  of- 
Jicmalis,  or  Vervain,* 

PERISTRO'MA.     (  Vtd.  Tapm,  Velum.) 
PEKISTY1.1UJ(.     (Vid.  HouBK,  Roman,  p  SI7  ) 
I'ERJU'RIl'M.     iVtd  U.ITH,  KoMAX,  p  C7t  ) 


1.  (LwHft-.  PuL,  i.,  3. — Mmianilnr  ■!<.  PuHuc,  Onntn.,  li.,  194  i 
T.,  100.  —  Hot..  E|i.,  I.,  XTii..  58.  —  IVtron.,  87.1  —9.  (I'lm..  II. 
N.,  ixiiU.,  1,  ■  12.  — Oinnparfl  WiIk(t««o*i  Anc  Eicjrp.,  rul. 
ill.,  f.  374.)  — 3.  (Do  CuJtii  F«inin.,  ii.,  lub  fin  )  — 4.  (Mu*n 
Burtitu.,  lum.  Ti.,  ta.r.  smiv.)  — 5.  (Adam*,  Append..,*.  «-\ — % 
(DiDKMr.,  IV.,  00,  St.— Adamt,  ApMtui.,«.  y.\ 
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PHRTZOI^iA.  iVid.  Sobuoacolph.) 
VKILO  {af>6v'Aq,  dim.  Ufi6v?.ig)t  a  low  bortl  of  iin- 
unnod  hitli'  [crudua*),  worn  by  ploughmen  {pertmor 
tuM  aTitii>r*]  and  fthephcrds,  us  extriiiplilied  in  the 
u-(M)di';uls  at  p.  132,  6(i7.  and  by  uhers  employed  in 
ruiul  iK'riip;ttioiis.*  It  tiad  a  biron^  soli.'/  dnd  waa 
ad.iplf<l  til  llie  ftKil  with  great  cxaciiicss*  It  was 
also  i?all(?d  Tn^Xurrunc  un  account  o(  iLs  oduptatiun 
tor  wnlkiitg  ilirotigh  rtay  und  mire.  'I'hia  conve- 
nient clothing  (or  the  foot  \vn«  not  confinfid  to  the 
lu'-irious  and  llto  punr.  Sigwmer,  a  royal  youth  of 
Gaul,  and  his  coiitpunioni».  had  such  boots,  or  hi^h 
ithoea,  with  the  hair  ii'inaininK  npnn  Itirm  (prronr 
•ffcr(}«(}),  bound  about  tho  ankles,  the  knt'ca  and  calves 
lof  the  legs  beinj(  tnlircjy  bare.'  In  the  Greek  my- 
'thology  pL'fscus  was  n.-presenied  wearing  booia  of 
this  description,  with  wnigs  nttached  to  thein.^ 
iJtnna  wore  them  when  accoutred  for  the  chase.* 

Vld.  CllTHDBKUS.) 

PEK'OiNE  {Krp6vji).     (V'l/i.  FiBur.A.) 
PKKPENDI'CULL'M,  the  line  and  plummet,  waa 
used  by  bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers,  in  an- 
cient luncs.  aa  it  has  liocn  ever  smco  •    The  ety- 
mology of  the  name  is  obvious,  and  explains  the 
caosiruction  of  the  instrument.     With  the  addition 
of  a  frame  fixini;  two  points  cquidialani  from  the 
apex,  as  it  appears  on  the  tomb  represented  at  p 
SA3,  It  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  level.     ( Vtd. 
KinKA,  Parikr.) 
PEKPfclTtf  A  ACTIO.    ( Vtd.  Actio,  p.  18.) 
•PERS.-EA  {TTEptraia),  according  to  Prosper  Alpi- 
nus,  the  tree  which  pnxliices  the  Sehestcn  Plums. 
Linottiis  jjivcTi  it  the  name  ufCoidta  myra** 

•Pl'KSlC'A  MALA  OUfiOiKii  fi't>.n),  areurding  to 
M.4Lthiiiliis  and  Nonnnis,  I'mchtu;  but,  as  Adams 
remarks,  there  is  a  cunsiderablc  degree  of  uncer- 
tainly on  this  he.-id.  Ntackhou&e  set.s  down  the 
i|ir/Af(i  WepaiKr'i  of  Theophraatua  as  a  variety  of  the 
rCt/ruj  aaranttum,  or  Oraiigo.  "  Seth,"  remarks 
Adams.  "oolLs  thn  l*tt»tcti  hy  the  name  of  Hfunla- 
\ttnit  {j>Q^iiniya).  He  says  that  they  are  cimlmgi  di- 
i-luenl,  and  luxative,  hut  dilTieult  to  digvel.  If  not 
ilhe  same  as  the  modern  Peach,  the  Persica  was 
evirlcnily  a  fruit  nearly  allied  to  it."" 

PERSONA  {larva,  Trpi'tauirov  or  npcaurrttov),  a 
MHttk.  Masks  were  worn  by  Greek  and  Romiiu 
actors  in  nearly  all  dramatic  representations.  This 
custom  arose  undoubtedly  frum  the  practine  of 
miicartng  the  faeo  wilh  certain  juices  and  colours, 
and  of  appearing  in  disguise  at  the  festivals  of  Di- 
onysus. {Vid.  Diosnix.)  Now,  as  the  Greek 
dniroa  arose  out  of  these  festivals,  it  js  highly  pro)>- 
ohlc  ttiat  some  mode  of  disguising  tlie  fac-e  was  as 
old  aa  the  drama  itself  Cho^nhis  of  Suinna,  how- 
ever, ia  said  to  have  been  the  Uni  who  introduced 
rpgtilar  masks."  Other  writers  attribute  the  invcn- 
limi  uf  masks  to  Theypia  or  iHwrhvlus.'*  though  the 
latter  had  probably  only  the  merit  of  perfecting  and 
comfHetinn;  the  wFiule  iheatncal  apparatus  and  cos- 
tume Phrynichtis  is  said  to  have  first  mlroduccd 
female  masks  *^  AnstoUo**  waa  unable  to  discover 
who  had  hrst  introduced  Ihe  use  of  masks  in  come- 
<ly  Some  niask.s  covered,  like  the  masks  of  mod- 
ern limes,  only  the  face,  hut  they  appear  more  gen- 
erally to  have  covered  ihi*  whole  hrad  down  to  the 
tliouldcrs.  for  we  find  always  the  hair  belonging  to 
a  mask  doscribod  as  being  a  part  of  it ;  and  this 
must  have  been  tiie  case  m  tragedy  more  especially, 

HVtrS:  Mo.,  v}i.,  OM— Bronrk.  An»l ,  *.,  ttO.j— ».  (Pan.,  ' 

f  ,  im  )— 3.  (Jm.,  IJT.,  IW.)— 4.  (Theocr.,  vii.,  ».)— 5.  (CIMen.  ! 

Id  Hip(-^-r,  Uh.  it  )-«.  (SiJ.  AHlm.,  Epirt.,  i».,  JD.l— 7.  (I-y-  I 

0Di.Ii,.«8y.)-S.  (Bruack.  Annl,  in.  »«.»—«.  {Cic.  •dQ.  Frai.,  ! 

lU.,  1.— Vitriiv,,Tii.,  3,4  ft.— Plio..  11.  N,,  HIT.,  i9  :  xitri,,3t,  ' 

*-  il.  —  Ap'ji;  DwDto  finer.,  p.  IW,  rO.  Alili.)  —  10.  <DiuM7or.,  ' 

I.,   i^.  —  vlilania,   Amwrnl.,   •    v  >— II.   U>wn»)r-«  U.  VM.— 

Theaphr.,  It.  P,,  it..  J  —  Ailsma,  Ai»^fi>l.,  %.  »A— \l.  (,Bu»A*», 

•   r.  Xoipi\\ai,\—Mi.  iMdiftt.  %A  Vtk.*  VT^.^— U   (%mdu.  %.  % 

♦/TC^/X-rJ— J5.  fPtf«i..  ii.,«| 
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as  it  waa  necessary  to  make  t)ic  head 

to  Ihe  hUtnre  of  onacior  which  was  hotCfalcai|>f 

the  cothurnus 

I.  TuAsic  Marks— >U  msv  M  Rntl  wiem  iirMp 
to  us,  that  the  ancients,  wjiT     '  -         'i 
the  percepliun  ol  the  beauii: 
sioo,  should  by  the  ui^e  of  in 
speclatorA  m  thetr  theatre.**  m 
serving  the  various  expreae.!...; 
face  IS  capable,  and  which,  wiUi  lui.  •  • 
much  to  theaincid  illusion.     liut  it  mu.--i 
hered,  that  in  the  large  theaiics  •  ■     ' 
would  have  hcexx  tmposslMr  fur  il. 
tho  audience  to  dii^linguibh  the  f> 
an  actor.     The  features  of  the  mi 
same  reason,  very  strong  and  m.r 
dramatis  personw  of  most  of  Ihr 
werc  heroes  or  gods,  and  Uieir  il 
well  known  to  the  9pe<*tatoni  th.ii  ii> 
fectly  typical.     Every  one.  ihoiftore,  I 
dialcly,  on  the  appearance  of  such  ■>  • 
the  stage,  who  it  was,  ;jid  it  wim 
ficull  to  a  Greek  audience  to  im;i . 
hero  ahould  have  had  a  face  like  tt...: 
actor    The  use  of  the  cothurml^    i 
proportiniiiite  enlargement  nf  \\\' 
aotutely  necessary,  or  cls<_'   ii 
would  )iavel>etn  ridiculously  ili^tti-. 
ly,  the  solemn  character  of  aii> 
not  admit  of  mich  a  variety  of  i  ^ . 
roufitennnce  aa  modern  iragedita,  tltc  ubj^a  •■{ 
which  seems  to  bo  to  exhibit  tht?  whole  tinft  iif 
human  itas.iiomi  lu  all  their  wild  .i 
pliiy.     Mmw  widfly  dii)i.-n>nt  are  i 
ancient  tragedy  I     It  \-  ^"   "^'m''- 
pcrferlly  (totisible  t*i  xw 
lea  of^flsehylus,  the  Aj 
dea  of  Euripides,  ttirougboui  the  u  hoii  i 
the  same  countenance,  though  il  wouJ* 
to  assert  the  same  of  a  character  in  nn)  riiiolcn 
drama      Ltut  there  is  no  nccr»5iiy  fnr  8u|>puai 
thai  the  nctnrs  appeared  throughout   a  wb<ik  pk 
with  the  same  ci>iintcnnnce ;  for,  if  circumi 
required  tl,  tli''y  mi^ht  surely  chsngc  mi^sk*  dur 
the  intervals  between  the  acts  uf  a  piece     \S'b4V 
er  the  open  or  half-open  monih  <if  a  tr^in''  "»<i 
also  contributed  to  raise  tti< 
OcJlius'  thinks,  cannot  be  <'> 
know  that  all  circtimatanc< -.   .^ 
tragic  aclor  to  acijuire  a  loud  uni: 

The  masks  used  in  ancient  tri:^. 
for  the  most  part,  typical  oi  certain  chara6i«i«ti 
consequently,  differed  according   t/>  tho  «ff^,  i 
rank,  and  other  peculiarities  oi 
were  represented.     Pollux,  from 
roost  of  our  informalion  on  '' - 
ates'  25  typical  or  standin;-  ii 

for  old  men,  seven  for  youiiL;  .       '  fw! 

and  three  for  slaves.     The  numticr  oi  mi 
were  not  typical,  but  repre.^rniPd  cfrrtftin  l! 
ala  with  ihoir  personal  p«^< 
Mind  Thamyns,  the  hundrc'i 
have  been  much  more  numi 
of  example,  mentions  lhiri>  ' 
The  standing  masks  of  trag<    ^  - 
lux  into  five  classes. 

1    Tragic  nuukt  for  old  men. — The 
oldest  roan  on  the  stage  was  called 
from  the  cirruraatancc  of  the  beard  b^Bf  1 
shaved.    The  hair,  which  v. :~    -  ---^ 
tached  Co  the  masks,  was  hmf] 

with  the  exception  of  a  p.u     .  lur  ta 

which  rose  in  an  acute  an^lc  or  m  a  rouBd' 
,%wl  li^ft  llw  tcmiiles  uiieuvon7d.    This 
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the  nair  was  calleil  oynof.    The  cheeks  of  this 
ik  were  flat,  and  han^ai;  dawnw;irt).     A  second 
for  old  men,  called  >^ukoc  ttvf'ia,  had  gray  hair, 
itiag  aruund  ihe  head  in  locks,  u  fiit]  beard,  and 
prominent  forehpad,  above  which  ihe  hair  formed 
itnall  6}Koc.     The  countenance  was   prubutdy 
;,  35  the  adjcctirc  MvKi^  seems  to  indicate.     A 
Lnl  mask,  calkd  ffTraproiroho^,  had  black  hair  in- 
iper^ed  with  gray,  and  was  somcuhat  pale.     It 
>ly  represented  a  hero  of  from  40  to  50  years 
«gc,  and  in  a  suffering  comJtlLnn.     The  founli 
fti^ac  uvvp,  represenlcd  a  hero  in   his  full 
Ft  with  black  and  curly  hair  aod  board,  aLrunf; 
and  a  high  6yKo^.     I'his  was  probably  the 
ik  for  most  of  the  tragic  hcrwea  who  were  not 
much  advanced  in  age.     For  a  secondary  class 
heroes  there  were  two  other  masks,  (he  iavSd^ 
the  iavOoTfpii^  uv^p :  the  former  represented  a 
Ir  man  with  floating  locks,  a  low  CyKoc,  and  a  good 
ir  in  his  countenance ;  the  fcecond,  or  fairer 
in,  was  pale,  and  of  a  sickly  appearance. 
S.  Trasic  masks  fur  young  mm. — Among  liiese 
mentioned,  I .  The  vtaviato^  7rtty^>i»?(rr»f,  a  mask 
faded  lo  represent  a  man  wlm  had  just  entered 
age  of  manhood,  and  was  yet  unbeaaled.  but  of 
blooming  and  brownish  complexion,  and  with  a 
bead  of  hair.     The  nniiio  rruyxtin^r*^  probablj 
lieates  that  the  masks  might  be  used  iii  a  grcni 
ricty  of  parts.     2.  The  vtavitsKor  c/uXof,  or  fovffiif, 
vnipoyKo^,  a  fair  youth  of  a  haughty  or  impudent 
icter;  hid  hair  was  curly,  and  formed  a  high 
rof :  his  character  was  indicated  by  his  raised 
ir<»wB.      3.  N^a^'t(T^o<■  T:apovAoK  resembled  the 
ling  mask,  but  was  somewhat  younger.     The 
mterpart  of  these  two  was.  4.  The  uTroJ.of,  a 
lUg  man  of  a  delicate  aiid  white  complexion,  with 
ir  kKrka  and  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  that  of  a 
LhfuJ  god.     5.  rin'Ufwf.     There  were  two  masks 
this  name,  both  representing  young  men  of  an 
:tble  ajipearance,  uf  yellow  complexion  and  fair 
ir;  the  one.  however,  was  taller  and  younger, 
htB  hair  was  more  curly  than  that,  of  itie  ulber. 
'HxP'K^  *  mask  quite  pale,  wiih  hollow  checks, 
fair,  doaltng  hair.     It  was  used  to  represent 
5iok  or  woundetl  persons.     7.  The  na^xt"^  might 
be  u!«?d  for  the  rroy^/H^flrof  if  this  character  wns  lo 
be  represented  in  a  suffering  or  melancholy  situa- 
tion. 

3.  TnxfTic  masks  for  mair.  slaees. — Pollux  men- 
tions three,  viz. ;  the  iU^iplar,  wliicih  had  no  ^jttof, 
and  wore  a  band  round  the  smooth  while  hair.  Tlie 
r<nmtenance  was  pale,  the  beard  gray,  the  nose 
sharp,  and  Ihe  expression  of  the  eyes  melancholy. 
The  ff*i/voru)'(ji',  or  the  pointed  heard,  represenled 
a  man  m  his  best  years,  wiiti  a  high  and  broad  fore- 
bead,  a  higli  ''fxo^,  hardened  features,  and  a  red  face. 
The  ui-ddf/ioc,  or  the  pugnoae,  wa»  an  impudent 
with  fair,  rising  hair  of  a  red  colour,  and  wiih- 
beard. 

Tragic  masks  for  female  slaves. — Of  these  five 
;imens  are  mentioned,  viz. :  the  n'o^m  KoruKr^of, 
earlier  times  calb.d  Tzapuxpufw^,  represented  an 
woman  with  lung  white  hair,  with  noble  hul 
features,  to  indicate  a  pt-rsoii  who  had  seen 
rr  days ;  the  y/xiiAiov  i/.evHfpov,  an  old  freed- 
m  ;  the  ypaiStov  oUertKov,  the  old  domestic 
re ;  the  oUirttiov  fteaoKovpov,  a  domestic  slave 
Va  middle  age ;  and,  lastlyt  the  th^Oepinc  a  yoiing 
female  *lavc. 

6-  Trapse  masks  for  free  teomtn. — The  first  of 
UivM',  called  xaruKo/iof,  represented  a  pale  lady,  with 
lung  black  buir.  and  a  sad  expression  m  her  counte- 
nance She  geiieially  shared  the  sufTerings  of  the 
prirtripal  hero  in  a  play.  The  second,  railed  peoo- 
swfio^  w^a,  resembled  the  former,  wiih  the  excep- 
tion that  her  tiair  was  half  shorn.    She  was  a  wom- 


an of  middle  ago.  and  was  proba  ily  intended  tn  lep. 
resent  the  wife  of  the  chief  hero,  if  he  was  nc-t  too 
advanced  in  age.  The  third  is  the  fitaoKvi'fjnf  jrpd>^ 
^ari}i\  representing  a  newly-married  woman  in  futi 
bloom,  with  hmg  and  doatmg  hair.  The  fourth  (a 
the  Kiwpifioc  n-up'^fi'of,  a  nia:den  of  mature  ag*',  with 
short  hair  divided  on  (lie  middle  of  the  forehead,  and 
lying  smoothly  aruund  the  brad.  The  colour  of  herj 
countenance  was  rather  pale.  There  was  nnuthci 
mask  of  the  same  name,  but  il  diflured  from  the  for- 
mer by  the  following  circumslancea :  the  hair  waa 
not  divided  on  the  forehead  or  curled,  but  wildly 
jloating,  to  indicate  that  she  had  much  suffering  la 
gotbroLigh.  The  lost  is  the  nopTj,  or  yuuiig  girJ 
This  mask  represented  the  beauties  of  a  maiden's 
face  in  Ihetr  lull  bloom,  such  as  the  face  of  Danad, 
or  any  other  great  beauty  was  conceived  to  have 
been. 

The  account  which  Pollux  gives  of  the  traguj 
masks  comprebenrls  a  great  number,  but  it  is  smoU 
in  comparison  with  the  great  variety  of  masks  which 
the  Greeks  must  have  used  in  their  various  trage- 
dies, for  every  hero  and  every  god  who  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  a  being  of  a  particular  character, 
must  have  been  represented  by  a  particular  mask, 
so  thai  the  spectators  were  enabled  to  recognise 
him  immediately  on  bis  appearance.  For  this  very 
reason,  the  countenances  of  the  gods,  heroes,  and 
heroines  musl.  in  p*iint  of  beauty,  have  been  as  sim 
ilar  as  possible  to  thctr  representations  in  atatucs 
and  paintings,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were 
accustomed  ;  and  the  distorted  masks,  with  widely 
open  mouths,  which  are  seen  in  great  numbcrt 
among  the  painltngs  of  Herculancum  and  Pompeii 
(see  the  annexed  woodeul  from  Museo  Botkon^^ 
would  give  but  a  very 
inadequate  notion  of  the 
masks  used  at  Athens 
during  the  most  flour- 
islntig  period  of  ihe  arts. 
All  the  reprcsciiiaiiona 
of  (rngic  masks  belong- 
ing l»  this  period  do 
not  show  the  slightest 
trace  of  exaggeration  or  diatorlion  in  the  leaturea 
of  the  countenance,  and  the  mouth  is  not  opened 
wider  than  would  be  necessary  to  enable  a  person 
to  pronounce  aueh  sounds  as  o.h  or  ha.  In  Inter 
lime.^,  however,  distortions  and  exaggerations  were 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  but 
more  particularly  in  comic  masks, 
so  thai  they,  in  some  degree,  were 
more  cancalures  than  represent- 
ations of  ideal  or  real  countenan- 
ces.' 

The   annexed*  woodcut  repre- 
sents some  masks,  unu  apparently 
comic  and  the  other  tragic,  which 
are  placed  at  itn:'  feet  of  the  chnragua  in  the  cele- 
brated mosaic  fdund  at  I'ompeii." 

II.  Cdmk:  M.4BK9.— In  the  old  Attic  comedy,  in 
which  hvuig  and  distinguished  persons  were  so  of- 
ten brought  upon  the  singe,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  masks,  though  to  some  extent  they  may  have 
been  earicalures,  should  in  the  main  points  be  faith- 
ful portraits  oC  the  individuals  whom  they  were  in- 
tcndrd  to  rrpresunl,  as  otherwise  the  object  of  the 
comic  poela  could  not  liavc  been  attained.  The 
ehonis,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  certain  fan- 
tastic dramatis  jiersorw,  rendered  sometimes  a  com- 
plete masquerade  necessary ,  as  in  those  cases  when 
the  choreutffi  appeared  with  the  heads  of  birds  or 


I.  (Tul.  U  tab.  00.>— 8,  (Apollon.,  Vil.  ApDllon.,  v.,  9.  n.  IB5, 
ihI.  Oltar.— Luoinn,  Vt  SftlUt..  S7.— AokcU.,83.— Ni^rm  ,  II.— 
SucDB.  ■.  0x11.,  M.)— 3.  (MuKw  Borboa.,  roL  il,,  Ub.  M  — OolL 
Paup.,  Tol.  u,  fA.  ift.) 
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J,  Ac.  We  mny  rcmitrk  hero,  Ky  ibe  way, 
thot  Iho  chorus  of  tra^cily  npppiir«*i)  griHTiilIy  with- 
iMii  mftskH.  (h(>  Huinontik's  of  .l-'noliytus  bi'iit);  proU- 
,My  only  an  oxceplioD  in  llie  gcTicrjiI  nile.  Tlie 
naska  of  tlio  ctiarariers  ia  the  old  AUic  cumody 
•vero  llierefore.  on  tl»«  wholo,  ntithrul  i<i  life,  and 
free  from  iho  burlesjjue  oxaggcrationswhieh  wc  gee 
in  (he  maska  of  later  linu-s.  A  diuiige  wai  made 
in  the  pornir  iimskft  when  it  was  forttuldrn  to  rrp- 
tosTMit  in  eoinody  tlie  Qrrhun  by  itiiilu(ing  liia  p(!rRon 
upon  thr  stagt','  and  still  morr,  shortly  nfler.  by  the 
extension  of  tbis  law  to  all  Athenian  eitizens.*  The 
ronseqiienc^  of  sucli  laws  was,  that  the  maiiks 
bonccforth,  instead  of  individuals,  represented  c\ni^ 
of  meti,  1.  e.,  they  wore  masks  typical  of  mrn  of 
»rti»iii  proft'ssiona  or  trades,  of  a  particular  age  or 
■■•tslion  in  liff,  and  some  were  grotesque  caricalurea, 
A  numlier  of  standing  ctiararlors  or  masks  was  lliu* 
mtrudnccd  in  conu-dy.  i'ullux  gives  a  list  of  such 
standing  mnskH.  wlurh  are  divided,  like  those  of 
Un^edy,  into  tive  elasscs. 

1.  Comir  maM^M  for  aU  mm. — \ine  masks  of  this 
ola^a  are  mentioned.  The  mask  reprc»entiu»  the 
oldest  mail  was  called  T«TT«f  rrfturu^:  hiu  head  was 
fahavrd  to  the  ^km.  he  had  n  mild  exprcasion  almut 
Ilia  eyrhrow«i,  his  Itcau]  was  thick,  his  cheejui  hut- 
low,  and  his  eyes  melancholy.  His  complexion 
was  i)ale,  and  the  whole  expression  of  Lhe  counte- 
nance  was  inikl.  2.  The  rrun-n-of  trepo^  was  of  a 
moR"  emacialfd  and  more  vehement  appciiraocc, 
f>ad  and  palt* ;  he  had  hair  on  his  bcail  and  a  hrard, 
but  the  hair  Wija  tM  and  his  carK  brr)ken  3.  llic 
iiyr.ti'^i',  hktwise  an  old  man.  w-ith  a  tluii  crown  of 
hair  round  hia  head,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  flat 
countenance.  His  right  eyebrow  was  higher  than 
lhe  left.  4  The  jrptadvrt)^  had  a  hing  nitd  floating 
beard,  and  likewise  a  crown  of  hair  rouml  his  head; 
bin  eyt'lirmva  were  raised,  hut  bis  whole  asjK'ct  was 

■that  of  an  idle  man.  5,  Tlie  ^p^dvtuo^  was  hald- 
lieadod,  hut  luid  a  tieard  and  raised  eyebrows,  and 
was  of  angry  apjiearance.  6.  Tfie  rro/iio^a^'if  re- 
ftcmbled  the  inaRk  called  ^-i'x«/iv(5rtof,  but  his  lips 
were  contorted,  the  eyebrows  contniclcd,  and  lhe 
head  without  any  hair.  7.  'Hie  ipfiuvtto^  drvrtfto^ 
had  a  pointed  heard,  but  was  otherwise  without 
hair.  8.  The  o^ijxoTjuyuv,  or  pointed  beard,  was 
hkewise  bnld-hcade4,  hud  ex- 
tended eyebrows,  and  was  look- 
ing ill-tempered.  9.  The  Aw- 
KOfi^tictn^  had  a  thick  beard, 
was  eonspieuoua  on  account 
of  his  long  ehin,  and  the  form 
ofhiseycbrowsexpressed  great 
curiosity. 
The  annexeil  comic  musk, 
rcpm^nting  an  old  rnan,  is  taken  from  the  Afuseo 
Bofhon.' 

2.  Comie  mtuka  for  young  men.  — PuUux  euumer- 
Atea  ten  maaks  of  this  kind  :  I  TJie  Tzuyxp^^oi 
formed  th"  Iraniiliou  from  the  old  to  the  young 
men ;  he  had  but  fi-w  wrinkles  on  hia  forehead, 
khuwed  a  muscular  eonstitutiun  (yi'iivavrtno^),  waa 
rather  red  in  the  face,  the  upper  part  of  his  liead 
was  bald,  his  hair  was  red,  and  his  eyebrows  raised. 
S.  The  vtavloKo^  fiO.af  waa  younger  ihnu  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  with  loweycbrowi*.  He  represent- 
ed a  young  inun  of  gmid  eiluealion.  and  fond  of 
gyuinaalie  exercjaes,  3,  The  vtovioxo^  ov'aoc,  or 
the  Ihickliiiired  ycning  man,  was  young  and  hand- 
Kome,  and  of  a  blooming  countenance,  bn  eyebrows 
were  extended,  and  there  was  only  one  wrinkJe 
uptjn  his  forehead.  4.  The  vtavioKOf  uKa7Ji^,  his 
hair  was  like  that  uf  tlte  irityxprfftroc,  but  he  was 
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the  youngjsl  of  all.  and  repK  <  tn«s 

broii;*!!!   up  in  scchwiun  (m  !  ^ 

uyfunnoc,  or  rusuc  young  ni.w 

ion.  broad  lips,  a  pug  not^r,  and  a  (r. 

his  head.   Ji.  The  I.Ti'iji-trrof  cr/a- 

miduble  soldier,  with  hlaek  hair  I 

forehead.     7  The  tifintiaru^  Atin.  ,,,„ 

as  the  preceding,  only  younger  and  "I  a  Vns 

plexion     8.  The  *'iAd;,  or  the  flallrrer  ,  and. 

raptitfirof,  or  parattile,  were  dark.*  and  b.^ '  ^ 

noses.      Ik>lb  were  apparently  of  a  ? 

nature  ;    the  parasite,  however,  had   N 

was  tnerry-looking,  and  hod  a  wiekcd  < 

about  his  eyeh'rows.     10.  'Hie  c'mavtKu^  i   , 

a  stranger  in  splendid  attire,  his  U-Ard  w.i-,  i-U»< 

and  bis  che^k-s  pierced  through.    The  oui >  f«x  »■ 

aDother  parasite. 

3  Comic  rmtfkjt  for  maU  slawet  — Of  thu  eim 
seven  masks  are  mentioned:  1.  The  nm^l  n-uff. 
eenling  a  very  old  man  was  called  irur 

gray  hair,  to  indicate  that  he  had  obt.v 
erty     3   The /yir/ji^v  id(,win^uv  hai!  > 
ted,  raised  cycnrows,  and  a  com 
He  waa  among  staves  the  same 
Frp/-(T6t'n/c  among  Ireenicn      3.  Tl" 

KHTU    Tt.Tfn;(uftii'n^  Was    fl.llf   hn|d   '■] 

hair  and  raised  eyebrows,     4    The  ov^- 

or  lhe  thick-haired  slave,  had  red  hnn 

countenance,  lie  was  wtlhout  ey.  i 

a  dislr)rlc(l  rounteniince,      6.  Tli' 

was  bald-headed  and  had  reil  hair      >t     i  nv 

nuv  Ttrrti  was  bald-head^'d  and  dark,  but  1: 

or  three  slips  of  hair  on  his  head  and  on  hia' 

and  hie  countenance  was  distorted.     7   'Ilie  /r; 

o^trrrof  iiyrfiwv,  or  the  fierce-looking  sla%6.  mnft> 

hletl  the  tiyrftC^  dtpurruv,  wltli  the  exception  «f  ikf 

hatr. 

4  Comic  Ttumka  far  old  irnmrn  ~  "  "  "^  "  Tie-xj 
thn.'e.  vix  ■  th'.;  ypadhoy  iV^vm-  m  i  nj 
woman  vvilh  many  but  small  wrinl,;  i.ii 
with  animated  eyes;  the  TrQ\eia  yoai 

old  woman  with  large  wrmkb-:*,  and  n 
her  head  keeping  the  li  .^ 

dtoi'  otKovf}iiv,  or  the  Hit 

cheeks  were  hollow,  auil  hih-  iiii>i  <mu_v  l^^u  i*_v;iaai 
each  side  of  Iut  mouth 

6.  Ctimtc  ma^kM  for  young    ir/»rar«-— Pollux  (nnt- 
tions  fourteen,  vix  :  I    *rhc  ywri  XnrKfJ.  ^r  tfar 
talkative  woman  ,  her  hatr  waa  smnnibjv  ccmV 
dowo,  the  eyebrows  rather  raised.  ' 
ion  white.     2.  'I'he  yvv^  vt'Att  wo.- 
ed  for  her  fine  head  of  hair.     3.    : 
hair  combed  smoothly,  had  liigh  an  ' 
and  a  white  complexion.     4.  The  , 
whiter  complexion  than  the  former,  !■• 
bound  up  above  the  fareliead,  and  she  v. 
to  represent  a_^oung  woman  who  li 
hed  mure  than  once     6.  Anolhri  '< 
name   was  only  dtstingni^^hed  from  rn*-  lotii 
the  irregular  nuinucr  in  which  the  hair  was 
senled,     6.  'Hie  ffTfl/jro,Ti»Xjft(  ^^^'-^  -■     ■" 
woman  who  had  once  Ix'cn  a  proM 
hair  wa3  partly  gray.     7.  The  «•(.-. 
the  former,  hut  had  a  better  heiul  ol  li<i>r- 
Ttktiov  IratptKnv  Was  more  red  In  tlie  fse* 
V'cwioi'jpi?,  and  had  Im^ks  al-i 
haipttiiiiv  wfts  of  ft  less  g»MKl 
3  band  round  the  head.     10 
derived  tlie  name  from  the 
hair  was  adorned.     11.  The 
the  variegated  band  wound  at<'uii<  i* 

The  XauTu^toi;  from  the  circumf :.  ,  liior 

being  dressed  in  such  a  manner,  ih.it  it  ■-uuM  op. 
rigtil  ujtoii  the  head  in  tlie  fonn  of  a  J.mjp«i     11 
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tfMKoitpn^  rrprcscnted  a  female  slave 
t,  and  wearing  only  a  white  cbilon.  14. 
piarov  was  a  slave  distinguished  hy  a 
t  her  hair :  she  attended  upon  hctsro;. 
Tocus- coloured  chiton. 

OS  these  masks  are.  the  list  cannot  by 
c  considered  as  cunipWe.  forwe  know 
ere  other  standing  masks  for  persons 
rtieular  kinds  of  Lradi.'.  which  are  nut 

Pollux.  MirsonofMegara,  forexam- 
0  have  invented  a  pecuhar  mask,  called 

|^;name  fiaitrctv,  another  fur  a  slave,  and 

prpeent  a  cook.^     From  thi«  passage 

we  also  learn  that  Stephanus  of  By- 
te a  work  -rep*  -rrpotruTtuv. 
I'jiEO  IS  THE  Satvbio  Drama. — Thc 

in  this  species  of  the, Greek  drama 
(^  to  rrpreseut  Satyrs,   Silenns,  and 
lions  of  Dionysus,  whence  the  ex- 

tbe  cuunteiiancea  and  funn  of  their 
iSsUy  l>o  imagiiuHl  Pollux  only  men- 
ly-headcU  Satyr,  llie  unbeanh'd  Satyr, 

the  iriirs-of.  and  adds  that  the  charac- 
2  other  Satyric  masks  ei'lier  resenihli'd 
re  sufficieutly  expressed  u\  their  names, 
iposilenus  was  an  old  man  with  a  very 

animal  character."  A  grote«|ue  mask 
together  with  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
agic  nia^k,  is  curilaiiied  m  the  Towidy 
le  Britifili  Museum,  and  is  represented 


is  the  eiirlic\7i  [([ri'sentations  of  tlio 
na  among  the  Romans,  it  is  expressly 
fOinedcs'  that  musks  were  not  used,  but 
[altrus  or  wig,  and  that  Roscius  Gallus, 
;ar  100  B.C.,  was  the  first  who  intro- 
ise  of  matiks.  Il  should,  liowever,  be 
I,  that  masks  had  btrn  used  long  bc- 
le  in  the  Atellanar^*  so  tiiai  the  innovu- 
ius  must  have  been  cnnfuied  to  the  re^- 
tUat  is,  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  As 
(18  of  Roman  masks,  it  migtit  be  pre- 
,  being  introduced  from  Greece  at  so 
Al  they  had  the  same  defects  as  thoae 
fc  at  the  tunc  when  the  arts  were  in 
If^Mid  ilii!t  Mi|»p09itton  is  conlinned  by 
'art,  and  the  pamtmgs  of  Hcrculancuni 
it  iii  uliirh  tuLiciks  are  represented  ;  fi>r 
appear  untKiturally  distorted,  and  the 
y»  wide  open,  lliu  exprtssions  of  Ko- 
fi also  support  this  ftuppnsition.*  We 
n  here  that  w;mc  of  the  uldeul  MSS.  uf 
ttain  re  presentation  8  of  Roman  masks, 
C8C  MSS.  they  have  been  copied  in  sev- 
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eral  modern  editions  nf  Uint  poet,  as  In  the  edition 
published  at  Urbmu  in  17V6,  fol ,  and  in  that  oi 
Dacier,  The  cut  annexctl  roniains  repre&erfations 
uf  four  of  these  mai^ks  prefixed  to  the  Andria 


When  actors  at  Rome  displeased  their  audience 
and  were  hissed,  they  were  obliged  to  take  off  their 
masks;  but  those  who  acted  in  the  Atellanw  were 
not  obliged  to  do  «».'  The  Roman  mimes  never 
wore  masks.     (Vid.  Mihus.)' 

PE'RTICA.  the  pole  used  by  the  Aokimknsohk*, 
was  also  called  Decemprdi  because  it  was  ten  feet 
long.  On  account  of  its  use  in  asAiijning  lands  to 
the  membiraof  a  colony,  il  is  somelime-R  represent- 
ed on  metliils  by  the  side  nf  the  au{;urial  plough  * 

PKS  (rroOf),  a  Foot.  The  Greeks  and  Romniui. 
hke  most  otjier  nations,  took  their  standards  of 
length  origmally  from  the  different  part3  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  tlie  names  which  were  thus  given 
to  the  measures  were  retained  after  the  measure* 
themselves  had  been  determined  with  greater  nicely. 
The  foot  was  the  baais  of  their  whole  system  of 
measures  of  length  ;  atid  as  the  value  of  the  Greek 
fool  is  easily  obtained  wlten  that  of  ihe  Roman  is 
known,  it  will  be  eonvenienl  to  notice  the  latter 
first 

I.  The  Roman  foot. —  There  are  five  different 
ways  of  determining  the  length  of  the  Roman  fool. 
These  are.  I.  From  ancient  mcu.sures  still  in  exist- 
ence; 2.  From  measurements  of  known  diKlancra 
alunti;  roads;  3.  From  meaauremcnta  of  builUmg.s; 
4.  From  the  contents  of  certain  measures  of  ca|u- 
cily ;  and,  6  From  measurements  of  a  degree  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

I.  It  might  appf^ar,  at  first  thoughts,  that  ancient 
measures  in  actual  existence  would  at  onee  give 
thp  required  information  But  these  measures  are 
found  to  differ  among  themselves.  'Ilicy  are  of 
two  kmds,  foot-measures  cut  upon  (gravestones, 
and  brass  or  iron  measures,  intended,  in  all  proba- 
bihty,  to  be  used  as  measures.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  latter  would  probably  be  more  exact 
than  the  former,  and.  in  I'act,  the  measures  on  the 
gravestones  are  rudely  cut,  and  their  bnlxliviBJons 
are  of  unequal  length,  bo  that  they  have  no  preten- 
sions to  ininut«  accuracy  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  vrould  be  absurd  to  eup[>ose  that  they  would  hare 
tieen  made  very  far  wrong.  We  may  safely  con- 
clude that  they  would  have  about  as  much  accuracy 
aa  a  measure  liastily  cut  on  stoue  by  a  mason  from 
the  foot-rule  used  by  him  in  working.  Four  such 
rneasiires  are  preserved  in  the  Capitol  ut  Rome. 
They  are  called  the  Statilian,  Cossulian,  .Ebiitian. 
and  Capponian  feet.  'Hiey  have  been  repeatedly 
measured,  but,  unfortunately,  the  different  measure- 
ments frave  different  results.  The  brass  and  iroa 
foot-rulejj,  of  which  several  exist,  do  not  precisely 
agiee  in  lenijth.  There  was  anciently  u  standard 
f(MU-mt'a.sure  kept  in  *  "O  Capitol,  called  the  /ji-*  mo- 
nctaltM,  which  was  probably  lost  at  the  buniing  oi 
the  Capitol  under  Vitellius  or  Titus 

3.  The  itinerary  measurements  are  of  two  kinds, 
according  as  they  are  obi  lined  by  measuring  the 
distance  from  one  place  to  another,  or  the  dis- 
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lance  from  oop  milestone  to  another  on  a  Roman 
road.  Boih  methods  hare  the  advantaL^e  of  Uie 
diminution  of  error  which  always  reaulla  from  dc- 
torinining  a  lesser  magnitude  from  a  greater,  but 
tulh  are  subject  to  uncertainty  from  turnings  in 
the  road,  and  from  the  miprobability  of  the  mile- 
stones having  been  laid  down  with  mmutc  accu- 
racy ;  and  tvio  other  serious  objections  apply  to  the 
former  n.}de.  namely,  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  poia  -3  where  the  measurrmcDt  began  and  enticd, 
and  thtf  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  tha 
direction  of  the  road  Both  methods,  however, 
liAvc  been  tried ;  the  formar  by  Cassini,  who  meas- 
ur»Ml  the  distance  from  ^'ime3  to  Narboone,  and  by 
Ku'ctoli  and  Grimaldi,  who  measured  that  between 
Modena  and  Bologna,  and  the  latter  by  Cassini,  be- 
tween Aix  and  Arle« 

3.  The  measurement  of  buildings  is  rather  a  ver- 
ification of  the  value  of  the  foot  as  obtained  from 
other  sources  than  an  independent  evidence.  It 
very  stldom  happens  that  we  know  the  number  of 
ancii-nt  feet  contained  in  the  building  measured. 
M'e  hive  one  such  example  in  the  Parthenon, 
whipb  was  railed  H^T-Tinrnprdnn  (hundred-footed)' 

from  the  width  of  its  front ;  but  even  in  this  case 
wc  cannot  tell  exactly,  till  we  know  something  of 
the  len^b  of  the  rirf?fk  Im>t.  to  what  p^ccl^c  part 
of  the  front  this  meu^urcnu'nt  applies.  Auriiin. 
lltoro  is  till*  obolink  m  ll)c  Piuxza  del  ropolu  at 
lltime,  and  tlu'  Fliiminian  ohHisk.  the  hoi^Uts  of 
which  (ir\'  given  by  Htiny.'  Hut  tlie  actual  lifi^hts 
of  Ibeso  obt'bsUs,  a»  compared  with  Pliny,  would 
Kivo  a  value  for  the  liKJt  altogrthcr  difliiri'nt  from 
thai  obtiinii'd  from  other  suurcL».  Intlrrd.  the  num- 
bers in  I^liny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt.  An  inge- 
nious emendation  by  »Sliiart  wouid  remove  tlie  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  It  is  obvious  that  a  passage  which  re- 
quires a  conjectural  emendation  cannot  he  taken 
UH  an  inde|M.'udfni  authority.  There  is  another 
mode  of  deducing  the  value  of  the  foot  from  build- 
ings, of  the  dimrn.sioiis  of  which  we  liave  no  infor- 
milllon.  11)c  building  is  measured,  and  the  length 
thuci  obtotuod  IS  divided  by  the  supposed  value  of 
the  ancient  fo4Pt  (ns  derived  from  other  evidence) ; 
niid  if  a  reniHiiider  be  led,  this  value  of  the  foot  is 
corrected  so  thai  there  may  be  no  remainder.  It 
id  aHBUiniHl  111  lliis  proc<'9ri  that  no  fractions  of  feet 
were  allowed  in  the  duncnsions  of  tlic  building,  and 
nino  Hint  the  plans  weni  workiil  out  with  the  most 
«nlnutr  exaetness,  both  of  which  asBiimpliuns  are 
nut  very  probable.  In  fact,  these  meo-'^urcments 
have  given  dilTl-rcnt  values  for  the  foot.  "  Modern 
uri'htlectn,"  wiys  .Mr.  Ihissey.  "do  not  allow  that 
mich  ciili'iil.iihms  could  be  depended  on  in  modern 
hititdiitga,  lot  deteriiiiuing  the  true  length  of  the 
measuve-t  by  wlneii  they  were  planned  Nor  are 
the  dliiiensionM  of  the  jMirts  of  biiiUliugsof  the  Mid- 
itln  Aged  in  our  own  country,  as  Cioihic  churches 
nml  onthedrala.  found  to  agree  exactly,  an  aa  to 
giv<iwliui(!  numbers  ol  the  s^landard  measure  "  On 
Ihu  other  hnh<l.  these  measurements,  hke  those  on 
roads,  have  thi-  lulviuilngc  id  uivolving.  m  nil  prob- 
ability, very  small  errors,  and  of  the  diminution  of 
tliii  urror  by  diviaion 

4.  Villal|uiiuto  and  Eisonschmidt  have  attempted 
to  diMluce  Ihe  length  of  the  Uoiimn  foot  from  the 
iH>lid  eotilent  u(  l!io  congius  of  Vespasian.  (Vui 
(Iii.vun'«,)  Since  the  etiiigiiis  was  the  eighth  ol'ihe 
aiiiphoru,  nnd  the  eoiiti'iit  of  the  amphora  was  a 
cubic  fuol  (rul  Amihoiu).  the  pwcesj*  u»  to  multi- 
ply the  content  ol  the  consuls  by  H.  and  extract  the 
eube  mot  of  the  product  But  this  process  is  very 
uncertain  I'jrBl,  there  i»  a  dout)t  nbout  the  con- 
tent of  Ihn  congius  itself  ^piU  UaK.\);  then  il  is 
iiurdly  to  lie  nupponed  that  the  content  of  the  con* 


1.  (Fluuitli.  IVtol. 
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gius  was  actually  adapted  with  perfect  ar 
the  length  of  the  foot  ;  and.  In«ily,  thr-m  mi 
risk  of  error  m  reversmg  i ! 

fi.  Some  French  geogr.i 
GosselJn.  have  supposed  iJt-i;  •<•■ 
mers  were  acquainted  with   the  duD<*n'*imt»  ol 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  that  they 
their  whole  system  of  measures  on  the  sut 
of  such  a  circle.    Tlie  results  of  M  fJo^ 
eolations  agree  well  with  those 
sources.     But  we  need  belter  ■ 
agrt.-emenl  to  convince  us  that  Ik...>  . 
Romans,  at  a  very  early  pcriCMl.  fon 
i>f  men-sures  on  sueh  strienlifie  priiiei; 
incredible  that,  if  such  a  system  ha'. 
ed,  there  should  be  no  allusion  to  it  l 
ancient  gengrapliers- 

The  average  values  of  the  lioman  (bol,( 
firnm  these  various  sources,  in  terms  <rf'l 
fool,  are  the  following : 

!    Kroni  ancient  measures  .     . 

2.  From  itinerary  measurements 

3.  From  measurements  of  buildings 

4.  From  the  eongius 

5.  From  the  leniyth  of  a  degree    .    . 
of  which  the  first  three  are  the  most  tobfti 
ed  rvn  ;  and  of  those  three  the  average  if 
U  H4*JG  inches,  or  H^    1196  inche«».  which; 
take  as  the  probable  value  of  the  Uoman 

Gagnaz7.i,  whose  researehca  are  saidhyl 
to  have  placed  the  true  value  of  the  " 
yoiid  a  doubt,'  gives  it  a  greater  length 
abovR,  namely,  21)634  of  a  metre  =973Ii 
but  this  ealeiilalion  is  objected  to  by  Boi^l 
ing  derived  by  a  process  not  perfectly  tnief 
value  of  the  pound,  and  as  being  cot 
one  existing  measure,  and  also  as  bciiv  itl 
with  the  value  of  the  Greek  foot, 
independent  sources.'    Boekh's  own 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Wurm,  gives  a 
very  little  le.s.^  than  the  above,  namely,  131  151 
lines   =9704049  of  the   Knglish    fool  =IH 
inehes. 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  diTision  (fi^J 
to  (he  f<x>t,  which  thus  contained  12  HMMft^ 
our  iTuhts;  and  many  of  the  words  used  in 
certam  numbers  of  unciiv  are  i;  ■ '  -  '  '■-  ■'- 
of  the  fool.'     It  was  also  divid- 
ger-brcadths) :  this  mode  of  di\ 
pecially  by  architects  and  land-ftiirveyors,  »iJ_ 
found  on  all  the  foot-measures  thai  liavecoaKf 
to  us.    Poller  (the thumb),  which  is  used  ini 
Latin  for  an  inch,  is  not  found  in  the  ancient* 
but  PImy*u3P3  iheadjeclive  Do//i(-arM(^of  al 
breadth  or  tliickness).     PalmuM  (a  ha 
was  ihr:  fourth  part  of  the  foot,  coataicung^ 
or3  uncia?.    There  seems  also  to  have  been a1 
pahnns  of  13  digtli  or  9  unciee.' 

The  following  nieasures  were  long^  tiiM 
f(X)t.     VaUmpes,  that  is,  palmuM  et  pt»,  \\  '  ~ 
15  inches;  cubtfus,  li  feet,  is  sf !'    ■    ■     ' 
exeept  as  a  translation  ol  the  « ■ 
CuniTca.)     Vina  (the  arm)  w  ii-  . 
as  equivalent  to  cubituM ;  but  il  was 
trnn&lation  of  the  Greek  op^m .  Phny 
ihe  whole  length  of  the  ouisia'tched  anml 
ger  to  finger  '     From  the  analogy  of  the  M^ 
also  dujufndium  for  2  feet,''  and  ; 
feet.'    Passus{a  pace),  5  feet  ' 
feel,  or  a  mile.    (Tirf.  Milliajl.. 
passus.     Leuga  or  Lfwa  was  a  tialltc  an 
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»8us  or  li  mile»>    Stuiics  are  filill  found  on 

•  tn  France  with  distancea  marked  on  Ihem 
w.  Dcctmptda,  a  pule  {pertica)  10  feet  long, 
Id  in  measuring  land  '  AcIum,  13  decern* 
r  130  feel.  (Kid.  AcTt'8.)  The  following 
Ithibit  the  Roman  measures  of  length,  with 
lufss  in  English  feet  and  inches : 

I.  Ordinary  Measures. 

....           tV  -7881 

.       X  -9708 

I  29134 

1  11649S 

.       W  1       35630 

3.  Ztfni  Measures. 

ftdn.       TwU.     Ttet       lnrtu«. 

...  1  116496 

...  Si  2       6-134 

S       .     .     .     .  6  11     10348 

Dpeda     ...  10  3              649G 

I 130  dfi       3       5  953 

quare  foot  (pes  nuoifratus)  is  called  by  Fron- 
UtraiHs,  and  by  Duclhius  contractus.  Fron- 
|}lies  the  term  quadratus  to  the  cubic  foot. 
Dcipal  square  measure  was  the  jugcrum  of 

by  120.     (Kirf.  JfOKRUM.) 

have  wincUidcd,  frnm  the  nif*asurpmnnt3  of 
9f  that  the  foot  was  slif^htTy  reduced  about 
»  of  Dnmitian,  which  \Vurm  accounts  for 
Bing  that  the  pes  tnoneialis,  al^er  being  do- 
|d  the  fire  undei  Tilus,  was  restored  by  Do- 
ll a  earelcss  manner.  Both  the  fact  and  the 
lion,  however,  apitear  to  be  vi  ry  foubtfuL 
t  Greek  foot. — \Vc  have  no  aiu'-iniL  measures 
ll  to  deteniiine  the  tniKth  of  the  (irevk  foot, 
^BYC  the  general  lesiimony  of  ancient  wri- 
t  it  was  to  the  Roman  in  tlicnuioof  25  :  24. 
Mk  stadium,  wliich  contained  fiOO  Greek 
Kiid  by  Roman  writers  to  cnnlain  535  Ro- 
|t;  and  also  a  Roman  milp,  or  5000  feci, 
koncd  equal  to  8  Greek  stiidiu,  or  WOO  ff.cl ; 
Xhese  calculations  give  the  abtne  ratio  of 

*  If,  therefore,  the  Romau  fool  was  1)708 
English.  Die  Greek  foot  was  equal  to  I  01125 
:1S  135  inches. 

.  nlue  is  confirmed  by  the  measurement 
^rthenon.  "  Stuart/'*  says  Mr.  !!u.ifley, 
led  the  upper  step  of  the  basemcnl  of  the 
on,  whirb  19  the  plalfarm  on  which  the  pil- 
^,  and  is  exactly  that  part  of  the  building 
Ife  should  ex|K*cl  that  the  measure  would 
en  taken  if  the  name  Hecatompedon  wiis 
ven  to  It  on  account  of  the  dtnientsioiis.  He 
e  width  of  the  front  to  be  10 1  feet  1  7  inch- 
ength  of  the  side  227  feet  7  05  inches  ;  and 
eae  two  quaniitiea  are  very  nearly  in  the  ra- 
DO  to  235.  he  inferred  that  the  two  sides 
kntainrd  these  two  nuinhers  of  feet.  From 
calculated  the  value  of  the  Ibol^  from  the 
M37  tnclies,  from  the  side  12  138  inehes : 
i  the  greaicat  exceeds  ibc  valuo  given  above 
'003  of  an  inch."  Other  measurements  of 
thenon  and  of  other  buddings  at  Athens  tend 
ime  result. 

D,  however,'  quotes  from  Polybius  a  calcu- 
rtiLch  would  make  the  Greek  and  Roman 
la),  bat  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  i*  a 
I  in  Ibis  statement.  Plutarch  again*  says 
|y  that  the  mile  i«  a  hltie  less  than  S  stadia, 

BitK&.  Ulur.,  xTi.,  U.— !im.  Amimm  )— 5  (Cir  ,  Pm 
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which  would  give  a  rather  smaller  ratio  than  thai 
of  24  :  25  for  the  ratio  of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek 
foot.  It  is  on  the  authority  of  this  passage  thai 
Bbckh  gives  the  value  above  mentioned  for  the  Rr^ 
man  foot.  If,  according  to  the  supposition  already 
noticed,  a  slight  dimmution  took  place  in  the  Ro 
man  foot,  this  would  account  for  the  diflcrcnce 
But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  consider  this  solitary 
passage  of  sufficient  weight  to  influence  the  calcu- 
lation. 

The  Greeks  used  different  standards  at  different 
places  and  at  different  times.  Tlie  f<xil  which  gen- 
erally prevailed  over  Greece  was  that  by  which  the 
stadium  at  Olympia  watj  measured  {vtd  Stapicm). 
which  was  the  one  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and 
which  was  therefore  ihe  same  as  that  used  at  Ath 
ens  in  her  best  days.  HyginoB-  mentions  this  foo* 
as  being  used  tn  Cyrenc  under  ihc  name  of  Plolc 
ineius. 

The  following  table  represents  tho  parte  and  mul 
tiples  of  the  Greek  foot ; 

JttiTTlFXof       .       .  jV  '7584 

K<jv6vXoi     .     .         I  16168 

iraAaiarij     •      •  t  ^  0336 

hxtJC      ...         i  60073 

SpfioSupov         •4  7  58*1 

tmtentin  ...         I  9  1003 

iroic        ...       1  1  0135 

xry/i^     .     .     .       ll  1  16513 

Tvywv     .     .     .       ij  1  3  169 

jT/ai^f      .     .     .       \k  \  6  3016 

^ntia       ...      21  3  6336 

fvXov      .     .     .      4V  4  6  OO-W 

hpyvia     ...       6  6  091 

KUA^of.     ,     .     10  10  135 

u(t(ia  ....     60  30  81 

irXiBpov       .100  33  2  16 

aradiov  .     .        600         303  9 

Jiai/Xoc  .     .      1200         404  I  6 

The  (id*rvX»c  (a  finger-breadth)  answers  (o  Vfs 
Roman  digitus  :  tlie  k6v()vm^  (hnttckU)  was  3  tinger- 
breadtlis  :  tho  Tra>a(orjj,  whicli  was  aUo  called  Ibn 
TrayLacrr^f,  Adpov,  Aox^,  or  (J(un'?.o<J'J.yi7,  was  a 
hand-brisidlh.  The  oftB\>6upuv  was  the  length  of  the 
open  hand.  The  X(^of  was  a  »pan  from  the  thumb 
to  the  fore-finger;  the  aTrtOnf*^  a  span  from  Uie 
thumb  to  the  little  linger.  The  irvyftif  wa.s  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckle-joints,  the 
Tcvyiiv  from  the  elbnw  to  the  first  joml  of  the  finger, 
the  ?r//rtT  (cubit)  from  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  iho 
lingcra.  Of  this  measure  there  were  two  sizes,  the 
fiiTfiifyQ  and  the  royal ;  tho  latter  was  3  finger- 
hrcadilm  lonjjt-r  than  the  other,  which  would  make 
it  nearly  20^  inches. 

The  square  measures  of  the  Greeks  were  the 
jToyf,  or  square  foot,  the  apovpa  ^=2600  square  feet, 
and  ihc  n?.t-dpov  =i  arurw  =10,000  square  feet. 

Certain  peculiar  foot-measures, differing  from  tlie 
ordinary  ones,  arc  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
The  Saiuiait,  which  was  th«  ssmie  as  the  Egyptian 
foot,  IS  known,  from  the  length  of  the  Egjj)- 
tian  cubit  as  dt-rived  from  the  Niloroelor  {namely, 
17  7427rf.S76  inches),  to  have  contained  1 1  82853391 
inches,  or  mare  than  1 H  inches.  A  larger  foot  than 
the  common  standard  seems  to  have  been  used  m 
Asia  Minor.  Heron*  names  the  royal  or  Philaele- 
riau  fool  as  bemg  16  fingcr-brf  adlhs.  and  the  Italian 
as  13J,  and  he  also  mentions  .i  mile  iftiXtov)  of 
MOO  Italian  «r  -1500  royal  feet.  Ideler  supposes 
thai  tho.  Italian  foot  means  the  common  Roman, 
and  the  royal  a  Greek  fool  larger  than  the  common 
standard,  corresptmding  lo  the  stadiurr  of  7  lo  we 
mile,  which  had  been  introduced   before  Hcrcia 
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limp,  name)^,  the  lenlli  century.  Thn  Prt  Druti- 
thUM  or  l^ixtl  of  DrUBUs,  coiitaimc]  131  Koman  indi- 
VH  =  t'J  I0d8  KiiGitibh  mi'tiCA.  Il  WU0  iibuil  hcyurMl 
llic  liiMiDtlnnrH  ni  Italy  fur  IllcaBU^ill^  lantJ,  uimI  wa* 
lla*  Mautljnt  aiuoog  Ibu  Tuugn  iii   Iaiult  Ovt- 

Hi-:'y.StJUJfl.     iVid.  Jahpi,  p.  536.) 
J*ESS0I  (itc<raoi)      (^'lrf.  LATUVjtvVLi.) 
PETAUSMUS(Tr«raA(0/iof).    ( Ttrf.  Uamiumiemt. 
UintKtc.  p.  135) 

PICTASL'S.  {V,d  PiUKva.) 
PKTi'TOK  [Ytd.  Actor.) 
PKTAUKlST.i:  (IW.  I'ETAituM) 
PETAl:KUM  (irtravfiov,  irira'poi')  is  Baid  by  the 
(Jrcck  graminannns  ti^  liave  bei'ii  a  pole  or  Iward  on 
which  fovvU  ruuetcd'  Wc  albo  find  tbo  name  of 
fcUurum  ill  the  Kotiiai)  ufiiiies,  and  constderablc 
doubt  has  nrisen  rcj«pectini;  as  nieaiung.  Ji  stems, 
buwrrer,  lo  havo  bfcri  a  Unird  inovniK  up  and  down, 
with  a  |)i>reon  at  cncb  end,  and  8iip|K>rtod  in  tin; 
middle  »omRtbin((  like  our  st.-cuiw  ,  only  il  appL'ani 
to  have  been  much  longnr,  and,  ronsotpionlly,  went 
to  a  grralcr  height  than  is  common  aiiton^  uh. 
Sonir  wnUTi  describe  it  n»  a  machmr,  from  which 
Ihobo  wlio  cxhihiml  were  raised  tu  a  ^rrat  height, 
and  thon  (M-tmu:*!  to  fly  to  the  ground  ,  but  thi^  in- 
tcrprcialion  doea  not  ogrcu  su  well  wiih  the  pii<<«a- 
gr9  of  ancirnt  authors  as  ibc  one  pifviuti^ly  mru- 
iioneil.'  I'tic  p4*rftuiiH  who  took  pan  in  this  game 
wpro  called  jntaungta  or  ptlaunxtftrit  ;  but  this 
naiiif!  si'cniB  to  have  tH'cn  also  apphed  in  rather  a 
widiT  **iuiiin»Miion.* 

PKTU  ItKITUM.a  four-wheeled  carrmgp,  whicli, 
like  tho  KrvrnuN,  was  ado|>li'd  by  lb(!  Untnans  in 
imitation  of  Ibt*  OanU  '  Il  dilTcri'd  from  the  H«it* 
kahaxa  in  being  tineovcrrd,  Its  n^mp  is  nbvious- 
'ycompuundrd  of;ir/or,  four.and  rit,a  wheel.  Fes* 
u«,'  tn  rx  plaining  thta  ctymolo^'v,  observes  that  pr- 
iir  meant  four  in  Oscan  and  in  .i'jilic  fircirk.  There 
A  no  reason  to  ipicstiun  the  truth  of  this  remark . 
hut,  smcc  ijctor  mennl  (our  in  nianyothrr  Kurojiran 
InngiiAgen,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Romans  de- 
rivcd  the  name,  tugelber  with  the  fatihuiii  of  this 
vi'hirlo,  from  tho  (Jauls.  Oelliub^  cxprci»aty  says 
thai  it  is  a  OaUir  word. 

•PHAfiKUS  (^;v,iof), called  hy  Piiny  the  Pn^nut, 
d  epcctcs  of  Ash,  the  Spants  PaffrvM^  !«.,  called  in 
ICngliiih  the  Sua  Bream  or  Hraiw. 

"PHACOS  ifQKOo.  tbo  Circr  lent,  or  Lentil. 
••  Slackhousp,"  says  Adams,  "  wems  lo  stand  alone 
in  making  it  tn  bo  ihr  Krvum  rmlta.  The  Ltns  paius- 
Inr,  i^aK'K  i  ii^^  rojc  rt//uirui'.  iJiosor  ,  neems  to  he 
Cnierally  admitted  to  be  the  Ltnina  minor,  or  l>fS5er 
l)uck'»inrat.  The ^anof 'UAiKor of 'I'bcwpbrostus is 
the  Ihltrhng  CntiaiiiT,  accoriling  to  S(irengci  " 
M'ilAL.ENA  i^Miva),  ibo  Whale.     (Vtd.  Da- 

LJtHH.) 

•H.  An  Inwcl  rcrpnible  to  Ihe  genus  Phatana, 
or  Mollis  "  he  Pauw,"  says  Adama,  "  makes  the 
i>nAayi  of  Phile  to  be  the  ^aXaLva.  Il  apiiear*., 
however,  with  more  propriety,  to  be  referable  lo  iho 
^Xhyytav ." 

PHAl.ANtJA  or  PA  LANG  A*  (*aAayO.  any  long 
ryUndrlcal  piece  of  wood,  Imt  eBpecially, 

I.  Trunlwi  or  hinnches  of  trees,  or  portions  of 
them,  cut  as  nrlifde^  of  inerchandisc.  The  .fthio- 
pinna  pRTM*nted  to  tlm  King  of  Persia  &iriKQaiai 
^dXnyytt^  ifftfov,  "  200  pieiice  iif  ebony. '^^ 

I.  (Hill 
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S.  Tnmeheonn.  said  to  Imvo  beea  Arrt 
bailie  hy  the  Africans  in  figlitiiig  agunst 
tittns> 

3.  Poles  UBod  lo  rarry  burden*  In  Ibe  mai 

reprcwnud  m  the  w"-'-""    <■   '■"    '■* 

bine  Ibe  sUcnifth  of 

carriers  who  used  tb' 

ni,*and  also  htxaphon,  Uifapkt/t  >,  *Vc  ,  tux* 

they  worked  in  partica  of  rik.  four,  or  t*o 

The  poles  were  uiarked  ui  •        "   ' 

straps  which  panned  overt  I 

men  were  so  fixed  at  the  ^  -odi' 

sustained  an  equal  »haro  of  the  hurdrn  ' 

4.  Rollers  planed  under  fchips  lo  move  thim 
dry  land,  so  as  lo  draw  tberu  upon  ~ 

the  water  (davporwt  KvXivSpnt^)     'Vhv 

either  by  making  use  of  the  oar  • 
I  the  same  ihne.  faatening  to  thi 

cables  with  a  notme  (/ir//"-"  ■ 
iftadors  pressed  with  iheir  ' 
I  canal  navigation,*  or  by  ttir  <        • 
I     Tl»e  trunk  of  the  wihl  ohve  (<«<*f.*i^.<> 
,  make  such  rollrrs/  and  on  thp  cic^a«ion 
'  fcrred  to,  a  phalanx  made  of  ll>. 

upon  a  tonih  instead  of  a  btnii' 

wen^  employed  in  the  hanie  iimt 

ry  ciij,Mrien,"  and  we  need  nm  h 

that  ccdiimns  of  mMrbiranil  olli' 

ilesigned    for  building  were  irannpuiliid 

quarry  by  the  same  process, 

If  frnm  llie  enrlicM  periiKla  tli'    '" 

miliar  with  the  use  of  rollem  r 

cesaifMi  and  moving  parallel  •••  ■ 

bo  expfn'ted  that  the  term 

them  metaphorically.     \\<  . 

find  it  applied  to  denote  the  boiit^  uf  ttie 

foot,  vvhii-h  are  pl.ieed  br^hle  one  anoti 

many  roller:^,  but  in  tho  Iliad*  the  lines  vt.\ 

rangtMl  m  cluso  order,  and  ftdlowiiiij  one 

are  ol\en  called  hy  ttio  sam<'  ■  "■•■"    - 

anil  hence  nni*e  the  subsi  m 

ihi!  term  in  reference  lo  ti 

Army,  Okkek  ) 
•PIlALANCilON  (^Wryiov).  **  telaaaoT' 

moii3  spiders."  says  Adams.  **»evertrf 

which  arc  dcsmbed  hy  Nicander     ThBM 

attenipls  lo  dclormino,  but  hia  f.....-i. -.»... 

rery  satisfactnr)'      He  doea  no! 

lo  the  genus  Phalnn^ium,  L.    St/ 

that  tlu^  ^likiiyytov  of  Theophr, 

Aranea  afsteularta  and  the  A.   I 

mer,  however,  i»  an  Americim  6jki[€s,  mid, 

quontly.  mndmis»itjlc." 

PHAI.AR'ICA.     {VuL  I'----    -  •«'="  i 
PIIAI/KRA  (fdXa^w).  1 

of  metal,  in  many  cases  •>'■ 

wrouuhl,  so  na  lo  be  highly  pn/A^d  "     iXi 

this  descri[>tion,  l»ring   uw»d  in  pair*,  n 

ever  mentioned  exeept  in  I'l 

namcH  for  them  are  evider 

^(iXuf,  which  IS  exphime'l 

Oesides  the  metallic  omai< 

ihir  decorations  were  som< 

ly.  Worn  by  warriors  on  othi.-r  parta  ul 

or  amiuur,  protwbly  u(m»ii  the  bren^t  "    4' 

slaves  who  weie  k*  "' 

them  auspeiidcfl  nim;' 

of  the  Kmgof  PtTbM  v^..,,  ,.,,,- ^ 
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PHARMACEUTICA. 


iroooly  read  of  phal^rse  as  t»ni;nnenls  at- 
ihc  tiarnnss  of  linrwcs,'  rsp^rially  about 
(iifim'Kr^pia  ouAapa*),  and  o(^en  Horn  as 
{pctuilia*),  so  a»  to  produce  a  t^mfic  ef- 
t  shaken  by  the  rapid  mationa  of  the  horBC 
f  fhaltra*}.  'I'hese  oriiaiueitts  were  often 
Dpon  horsemen  by  the  Koman  generals  in 
manner  as  Ihe  Akhilla,  Itie  Tokijdbs,  the 
a  {nii.  Habta,  p.  490).  and  the  crown  of 
Corona),  in  order  tu  make  a  public  and 
I  acknowledgment  of  hravery  and  ment." 
XTRA  {^ap^rpn,  ap.  Hertnt.  pafterpeLn),  a 
A  quiver,  full  of  arrows,  was  the  usual  ac- 
lent  of  the  txiw  (Kitf  Arccs  )  It  was. 
Illy,  part  of  the  auire  of  every  nation  ad- 
archfcry.  Virgil  applies  tu  it  the  epithets 
yna,  Threusa  f  Ovid  inenliuna  the  phare- 
•a ;'  Herodotus  represents  it  as  part  of  the 
irmoiir  of  the  Persians  *  Femalea  also 
Ibe  quiver,  together  with  the  haw,  as  in 
of  the  Amazons.*  and  of  those  Spartan, 
nd  Thracian  virgins  who  were  fond  of 
and  wore  boots  (vid.  Cothi'bnl'h,  Pe«o) 
'  appropriate  articles  of  dress."  On  the 
ciplc,  the  quiver  is  an  alLributc  of  certain 
riz  ,  ofApollc/'  Uiana,"  Hercules,"  and 
The  quiver,  like  the  how-case  [rid.  Cokv- 
principally  iimde  of  hide  or  leather,"  and 
ned  wilh  gohl"  (n«rrt/u").  pninling,"  ami 
iro>.i''/J;SaTr(n'*'),  It  had  a  lid  (tlf^o"),  and 
ended  from  the  right  shoulder  by  a  belt 
tiua),  passing  over  the  breast  and  l>chind 
"  Its  most  common  position  was  on  the 
I  ihe  usual  place  of  the  sword  (viil.  Gla- 
I  consequently,  as  Pindar  aays,  "  under 
**"  or  "  under  the  arm"  {vrrtAhnnv*').  It 
Ihus  by  flie  Scythians**  and  by  the  Egyp- 
td  is  50  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
Uinomache»  copied  from  a  Greek 


tbjIU..  iv.,  I.  ♦  so.— Vir?-,  ^u.».,3I0.— OoU^T^ 
»,  EhI».3«)— 2  |S<«.h..  (EJ.  Vt'l.,  1069.  —  EuripM 
—Orvg.  *'«.f..  Tit  Dialect.,  p.  5*J«.  ed.  Sctilf*«r.)— 3. 

»x»Tii.,  18,  ».  74.)— 4.  (ClaudiBa  in  iv.  Cuna. 
1—9.  (Jmt.,  uTi.,  BO.— A.  Grll.,  ii..ll.)-fl.  (Gs^nf.. 
■i»,,  wi..  8lfi  :  xi .  859.)  —7.  {D*  t'trnto.  I..  Tiii.,  0.) 
.]_-»,  (Viii.,  ^n.,  T,3II.)-I0.  (ViFK.,  .«ii..  I., 
.»— II.  (Htm.  11..  i..45.  —  ViTg..  ^n..  iy.,  UU.)— 
^  i.^  iOO.)  —  IS.  (I!e«  ,  SroL  IteTr  ,  119.— AiJoI'- 
JH)  —  H  tOTi«l.  MbI.,  i..  <««.>  —  li.  (Ilsrod  ,  ii^ 
iJibKT.,  xir..  6.)  — 17.  fVirir.,  ^c,  iv.,  ISa  i  xi., 
i>>d,  Eput.  H».r,  xjit..  173.)  — IB.  (Theocr.,  xx».. 
EIom-.ir.iT..  llfi.-Od.,  IX..3I4.)— 21.  (H«».,l.e.) 

150, 1.  91.1-53  (Theocr.,  i»ii.,  30.)— 24.  <SclioI. 
.)— aa.  I'WUkiwo,  Mao.  i&J  Cu»t.,  »wl.  I.,  p.  Sll, 


rase.'  Tlie  left-hand  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is 
from  one  of  the  .Kgina  marbles  It  in  ihc  stalae 
of  an  Asiatic  archer,  whose  quiver  (fractured  in  the 
original)  is  suspended  equally  low.  but  with  the 
opening  towards  his  right  elbow,  so  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him.  in  laking  the  arrows,  to  pass  his 
hand  behind  bis  body  instead  of  before  it.  To  ihia 
fa&hion  was  opposed  itip  Cretan  method  of  carrying 
the  quiver,  whirh  is  exemplified  in  the  woodcut,  p. 
31.^,  and  is  unifonnly  seen  in  the  ancient  statues 
of  Diana.  There  was  an  obvious  necessiiy  ihal 
the  quiver  should  be  so  hung  that  the  arrows  might 
be  taken  from  it  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  this  ind 
would  be  obtained  in  any  one  o(  the  ihree  (xwitiuna 
described.  The  warrior  made  the  arrows  rattle  in 
his  quiver  as  a  meiho<l  of  inspiring  fear.' 

PHARMACEUTICA  i^apftaxrvriKT/),  sometimes 
railed  ^apfmKeia,*  is  defined  by  Galen'  to  be  that 
pan  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  cures  diseases 
by  means  of  drugs,  Atu  ^apftuKuv,*  and  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Celsus,'  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
whole  science,  or,  more  proiwrly,'  of  that  cnlled 
ThcrapPutira.     {Vid.  TnEBAPKUTici) 

Willi  respect  to  the  actual  nature  of  Ihe  medi- 
cines used  by  the  ancients,  it  is  in  most  cases  use- 
less to  inquire ;  the  lapse  uf  ages,  loss  of  records, 
change  of  tanguage.  and  ambiguity  of  description, 
have  rendered  great  part  of  the  learned  researches 
on  the  subject  iiiisati-^factor}* ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
in  douhi  with  regard  to  many  of  the  medicines  em- 
ployed even  by  HippocrHles  and  Galen  It  is.  how- 
cvpTv  cleiirly  shnwn  by  the  earliest  records,  that  Iho 
ancients  were  in  possession  of  many  powerful  rein- 
edira  ;  thus  Melampus  of  Argos.  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Greek  physicians  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, is  said  to  have  cured  Iphtclua,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  of  sicnliiy  by  administering  the  rust  (i»r 
«jf;uioii(/0  of  iron  in  wine  for  ten  days  ;•  ond  the 
same  physician  used  the  black  hellebore  as  a  purge 
on  the  daughters  of  King  Pra'lus,  who  were  alflict- 
crt  wilh  melancholy.  Opium,  or  a  preparation  of 
the  poppy,  was  cf;rlaiiily  known  in  the  earliest 
ngea  -,  it  was  pmhahly  opium  that  Helen  mixed  with 
wine,  and  gave  to  llie  guests  of  Mcnelnus,  under 
the  expressive  name  of  v^rrevdr-^,*  to  drive  away 
their  cares,  and  increase  their  hilarity ;  and  this 
conjecture  (says  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  "  Pliarmacologia") 
receives  much  support  from  the  fact  that  ihe  vi/Trv- 
Cff  of  Homer  was  obtained  from  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  and  the  tincture  of  opium  (or  laudanum) 
has  been  called  "  Thebaic  tincture."  fiomeua,  how- 
ever, in  his  *'  Definitionca  Medica,""  thinks  that  the 
herb  alluded  to  was  the  "  Enula  Campana,'*  or  Ele- 
campane, which  is  also  called  "  Helenujm,"  with  a 
traditional  reference  (as  is  supposed)  to  Heleir* 
name.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pagan 
priesthood  were  under  the  influence  ol  some  pow- 
erful narcniic  tJuring  the  display  of  their  oraculai 
fM>wers.  Dr  Oarwin  thinks  it  might  be  the  Lnuriy- 
ccra$iAs,  but  llie  effects  produced  (says  Dr  Paris) 
would  seem  to  resemble  rather  those  of  opium,  oi 
perhaps  of  stramonium,  tliaii  of  the  pnissic  (or  hy- 
drocyanic) acid  The  sedative  powers  of  the  Lac- 
tuca  saiipa,  or  lettuce,  were  known  also  in  the 
earliest  times  :  among  ibf  fables  of  antiquity,  we 
read  that,  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  Venus  threw 
herself  on  a  b&\  of  lemices  lo  hill  her  grief  and  re- 
press her  desire* ;  and  we  are  told  that  Galen,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  suffered  much  from  morbid  vigi- 
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lance,  aniJ  he  had  recuiirse  to  eating  a  loltucc  cv- 
cry  evcfiiny.  which  cuumI  hini '  The  Saila  marut- 
wtu  (sea  uniun  or  squill)  was  adiiiini»tered  in  cases 
or  drupsy  by  the  Egyptians,  under  the  myaiio  title 
of  the  Kye  of  Typhon.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated 
mediciiiea  of  antiquity  were  hemlock  and  hellebore. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  it  seems  v«ry  douliKul 
whether  the  plant  which  wc  <lenominale  Catuum. 
tiuvciov,  or  Cicuta,  was  re;jlly  the  poison  usually  ad- 
ministered at  the  Athenian  exeriilions  ;  and  Pliny 
informs  us  that  ibe  word  Cicuia  among  the  ancients 
was  not  indicative  of  any  particular  species  of  plant, 
but  of  vegetable  poisons  in  general.  Dr.  Mead' 
thinks  that  the  Athenian  poison  was  a  romhination 
of  activp  suhstaiires ;  perhaps  that  described  by 
Theophraslus'  as  the  invention  of  Thriiayas,  whicli 
was  said  to  cause  death  without  pain,  and  into 
which  cicuta  and  poppy  entered  as  ingredients.  U 
was  used  as  a  poison  bylbe  people  of  Massilia  also.* 
Its  poisonous  elTi-cls  were  thought  to  arise  from  its 
extreme  coldness,  and  therefore  Pliny'  says  thai 
they  can  be  prevented  by  drinking  wine  immciJiale- 
ly  afler  the  hcinhjck  has  I>een  laken  Lncrrtius,' 
however,  tells  us  that  goats  cat  it  with  impunity,  aad 
gel  fat  upon  it. 

Of  hellebore  ihcTO  were  two  kinds,  the  white 
(VeriUrum  a//iNm)  and  the  black  (//W/fior»»  niger); 
ihe  former  of  whieh,  as  Galen  tells  us,'  ts  always 
meant  by  lli«  word  'EXX^Copor,  when  used  alojie 
wilboul  either  of  Ihe  above  epilhrts.  A  de.«eriplion 
uf  tioth  these  medicines  may  ho  found  in  Theophras- 
tus,  //is/.  Viant ,  IX-,  U.  —  Dioscondes,  Mat  Mtd^ 
iv.,  150,  151.  148.  149.— Plin,,  H.  N.,  xxv  ,  21.  iVc 
The  former  acted  as  an  emetic,'  the  latter  as  a  pur- 
gative '  The  plant  waa  panicularly  celebrated  fur 
curing  inebincboly,  insanity,  &,c.,  and  Anlicyra  wan 
rccommemieil  to  all  persons  allliclcd  willi  these  coin- 
plaitits,  filliei  bucaiiye  rhe  black  liirllt-bore  grew  ihere 
in  greater  plenty  ihaa  elsewhere,  or  because  it  couW 
there  Ije  taken  with  greater  safety.  Hence  the  fre- 
quent allusions  to  this  (own  among  the  anc^JFinl 
classical  wnlers,  and  naviffet  Anlicyram  meant  to 
say  that  the  |K*r.son  was  mad  '"  Persuns  in  gotid 
health  also  took  the  white  hellebore  to  clear  and 
sharpen  their  intellect,  as  Carneades  is  »aid^^  to 
have  done  when  about  to  write  a  book  against  Ze- 
no.''  For  many  centuries  it  was  held  in  the  high- 
est caiimatlon,  and  IS  praised  by  ArcittU3,"Celau8,'* 
and  several  other  writers ;  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  however,  after  Christ,  it  appears  to  have 
fallen  completely  into  disuse,  as  Asclepiudotus  is 
mcntinned  by  Photius"  as  having  particularly  dislin- 
guisbed  himself  by  bis  success  in  reviving  the  em- 
ployment of  rl. 

Another  celebrated  medicine  in  ancient  (and.  In- 
deed, in  modern)  times  was  the  Thkhuca.  uf  which 
a  fanhor  acoomii  id  given  under  lliat  name.  Some 
ci[  their  medicines  were  most  absurd  ,  we  have  not 
room  hire  lo  give  specimens  of  them,  but  they  may 
be  founil,  not  only  in  the  works  of  Cato  and  Pliny, 
but  rtlsu  in  those  of  Celsus,  Alexander  Trallianus, 
&c..  and  even  Gaten  himself  Of  these  crrws. 
iMtwever,  we  ought  In  be  the  more  indulgent  wlien 
wt*  remember  ihc  ridiculous  preparations  that  kept 
their  places  in  our  own  pbarmacopffiias  till  compar- 
•uvtily  within  a  few  years. 

"L  (Crri^U..  L»n  McJ ic,  II.,  32.)— a.  (Met.hin.  ArcnanI  uf 
rL_  u.  r  I  '  I  *  |lt)*t.  PUnUix.,  ]?.)— 4.  (Vol.  Mm..  II.. 
1^114-4^  (ft.  N..  ixrr.,  05)— fl.  ir.,  897.}— 7.  (Ornmam.  od 
Aphor..  liK  v.,  apb.  I,  Luta.  cvii.,  II.,  p.  781.) — 8. 
l5.)-9.  (Ihid.f- 10.  (Ovid.ei  Pooto.  it.,  S,  53.— 
U  HI.,  8a,  165— IV  Arte  Port.,  300  — Pvr«.,  i*.,  Jrt. 
gj.— Plut.,  Do  Culiil.  Ira,  ftc.)  —  II.  (Gell.,  I.  c.) 
PltB..  I.  c. — V»l.  Max..  Till.,  T,  4  5.— Peliun.,  c. 
D*  AnWDft,  c.  6.— St.  Jorniitc,  C>iintn«nL.  i,  in 
««.»..  Pt-  ■••  P-  V^.  etl-  SeiusJ.y— 13.  (De  Co- 
,  I,  e.  3,  p.  SOa ;  c.  3,  p.  31H  ;  c.  5,  p.  317, 
-M.  (D*  UaJio.,  II.,  13;  i:).,90,  *c.)— 19. 
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Many  of  the  ancient  physiej^-t  ItXTPwrittBa 
the  subject  of  drugs;  the  following  list  o^ 
probably  the  titles  of  all  the  trFaliiv^^  iti..:  iy  t\ 
tant;  1.  Ufpl  ^of^dKuv,  "  De  Kem^ 
bus;"   S.    llrfU  'kA^i^optafjoi',  "Ik 
(these  two  works  arc  found  >v:  ■ 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  1 ' 
both  spurious')  -,  3.  Dioscoridt 
r^f,  *'  be  Materia  Medica,"  m  i- 
most  valuable  and  cejphratcd  i>< 
antiquity);  4.  Id.,  Utpi 'Evropicruv.   ^ 
XuvtftTuv,  4rapfuiKuv,  "  De  Facile  P.:.. 
f^implioibus  quam  Cumpositis,  M 
two  books  (perhaps  spurious');  5 
ta,  'laTptsa  irrpi  'l\6vui:  **  Do  Re; 
bus  ;"   0.  Galen,  Ilr^    KfMiccuc  nai  At- 
'A^A<Ji'  ^a/>fiuKuv^  '*  De  Sim|iliciuiD  M> 
rum   Teniperamenlis  et   Faeultaiibus."  la 
books;  7.  Id.,  Uepi  Zvv9<Geu(  •^ai^fiun-jr^fi' 
ToTotif,  '*  De  Composhione  Medieam*  t 
dum  I.4)cns,"  in  ten  books;  8.  hi .  h 
^apfidKuv  Tuv  Kara  Ttvtj,  "  De  Coin|>OriiiMur 
(  cainentonim  secundum  Genera."  \n  setm 
]  9.  Id.,  Tlrpi  rii^  tuv  T^ddatpOvruv  ♦a, 
fttu^t  "De  Put^anlium  .Medicamentori 
(perhaps  spurious');  10.  Orlbasius.  £ 
pora/.  "  Uollccta  Meilicinalia,"  a  coinpilii 
consisted  origmnlly  of  seventy  books 
Photius.*  or,  as  Suidas  »ays,  nf  seventy 
these  we  posscfis  at  pre.»ent  rather  nmrtlklB 
third,  five  nf  which  (from  the  elevenh  i'  i^ 
teenih)  treat  of  Materia  Medica  ;  II 
TO,  "  Euponstd  ad  Eunnpium,*'  or  "  i 
bilibtis,"  in  f«mr  bi)itks,  of  wbieh  tli- 
Lnins  an  alphahetieal  hsl  of  drugs  ;  1- 
■*  Synopsis  ad  P^lusiatbium,"  an  abi* 
lisrger  work,  in  nme  books,  of  whu-: 
third,  and  fourth  are  upon  the  sub^* 
and  internal  remedies  ;   13.   Paulus  a 
TOfi^C  'larpiiu/c  Hi^/a  'Enro,   "  Cou 
Libri  Septem,"  "f  which  the  last  t; 
cincs ;  14.  J.'uuiiaB  Actuariua,  '*De 
rurn  C0]iipt»9ilinne,"  iii  two  books  (tm 
ihc  Greek,  and  unly  extant  in  Latin) ;  15  NrsW 
Myrf  |Hus,  *'  Anlidoiarium"  (also  extant  only 
I^-ilin  translation);   16.  Cato,   "  De  Re  RuitA 
contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subjecting 
rious  parts ;  17.  CeUus,  "  De  Medicina  IjbnOrtt 
of  which  the  fiAh  treats  of  difTerent  a"rta  of  n* 
rinea  ;   18  Twelve  books  of  Pliny's  "  1 
uralis"  (from  the  twentieth  to  the  ihn  ' 

devoted  to  Materia  Medica  ;  19   Scri!»  — 
"  Compositionea  Medicamentoniin  ;"  *.:U.  \\»i 
Barbarus,  "  Herbarium,  seu  de  Medica mtniht-  '^ 
harum;"  21.  Sexlus  Placitus  Papvrien 
icamentis  ex  Animalibus  ;"  22.  Man 
cus.  "De  Mediramentis  Empiricis.  Pi, 
lionalihus.^'    Thu  works  of  the  Ar; 
on  this  subject  (though  iheir  con'r.'.. 
ria  Medica  and  Chemistry  are  .n  i'j«' 

uable  part  of  their  wntings)  it  w  ■  uf  ( 

here  to  enumerate. 

-tAPMA'KiiN  or  ♦APMAKEI'AZ  rPA^If.tf 
dictm('nt  against  one  who  caused  thedfiitkrf 
other  by  jjoison.  whether  given  with  talaDl  M 
or  lo  ohtnin  undue  Inttucnee  *  It  ^t*^  !■■""'  •" 
court   of  Arenp:ij:i!s.     That  the   oi  1 

wa.s  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  «  I 

gathered  from  the  expressions  m  rrf,u.  <■■  % 
Goukri^  Koi  irpo6ovX^i,  in  Antiphon.*  1  i-  t  ■I'J 
ment  was  death,  but  might  (no  doubt)  be  nut^ 


].  {Vid.  Choulaot,  "  Baudbarh  der  BtW>>t«>Tiiin4»  (Br  i 

icr*  Modicin,"  L«i[«.,  Sto.  l«m.)— f.  (I'lWL  ChaakM,  1 

(Vui.  Cbunlant.  I.  c.)— 4.  <HibUolii^  C«d..  W7.»— ».  * 

'i  nnoiB..  Tijt..4n,  IIT.— DemotUi..  c.  AriAorr..  6«T.— 

I  Or.  Antipb.,  KariTT   *o(>#i)— «-  <*-  "-» •"-.  I'>i  «L  St«pfc.| 


PHASTS. 


court  nnder  palliating  circa msiancps.  We 
nples  of  such  ypa^al  in  the  speech  of  An- 
alre^*\y  cited,  nml  thnl  entilled  rrf/jt  tov  xo- 
*  Aiimiig  the  Greeks,  women  appear  to  have 
ost  addicted  to  this  crime,  as  wc  learn  from 
passages  in  ancicr>t  authors.  Such  women 
ed  ^a/>^acMf(-  and  ^nfiuaKrvrpiat.  I'oisonous 
were  frequently  administered  as  lovc-polionB, 
other  purpifsfs  uf  a  &imilar  nature.  Men 
minds  were  art'ected  by  them  were  said  <Vap- 
Wills  made  by  a  man  under  the  iulluence 
(wTTo  iltapuf'iKuv)  were  void  at  Athens." 
ROS  or  PHARUS  (^pof),  a  Ltghthouse. 
celebrated  lij;bthou«eof  aniM^uily  was  that 
ihc  cniraQce  to  the  port  of  Alcxandrea. 
by  SoetmtUK  uf  Cuidut^,  un  an  i^luiid 
the  same  name,  by  command  of  one  of 
olemies.  and  at  an  expense  uf  800  talenLu.* 
square,  con.stmcied  of  white  stone,  and  with 
thieart ;  exceedingly  lufly,  and  in  all  respects 
lU  dimensions.*  It  contained  many  stories 
po^*}.  which  diminished  in  width  from  bc- 
pward.*  The  upper  aturies  had  windows 
seaward,  and  torolies  or  fires  were  kept 
jn  tliem  by  iiiifht,  in  order  to  guide  veaaels 
harbour ' 

f*  menlions  ibc  lighthouses  of  Oslia  and  Ra- 
and  says  that  there  were  similar  lowers  at 
viher  piaeea.  They  are  represented  on  the 
I  of  Apamea  and  oiber  maritime  cities.  The 
Df  Pharos  was  given  lo  them  in  allusion  to 
Alexjtndrea,  which  wa^  the  modal  for  tlieir 
iction  *  The  pbaro.s  of  Qrundisium,  for  ex- 
was,  like  that  of  Alcxandrea,  an  island  wjLb 
tottV!  Upon  it."    Suetunius"  mentions  anolh- 

at  Capre«. 

annexed  wf>odcul  shows  two  phari  remaining 

in.    The  firet  is  within  the  precincts  of  Do- 

itle.     It   is  alKiut  40   feet  liigh.  oolat^twitil 

ally,  tftpering  from  below  upward,  and  built 

<Barruw   courses  of  brick  and    much    wider 

I  uf  stone  in  alternate  portions.     The  space 

Uie  lower  is  s^juarc,  the  sides  of  the  ooUigon 

I  and  of  the  s^iuare  within  being  equal,  viz  , 

ir»  Roman  feet      The  door  is  seen  at  the 

I  "  A  similar  pharos  formerly  existed  at  I3ou- 

W.  and  IB  supposed  to  Iiavo  been  built  by  Calig- 

"    The  nMnnl  tower  here  introcJuced  is  on  the 

iniit  of  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire.^* 


i^ilfw^).     (ViJ  Pallium.) 
HASE'KUS   (*aoijAof)    was    a  Teasel   rather 
und  narrow,  apparently  so  called  from  its  rc- 
niice  to  the  KJiape  of  a  pha-wliis  or  kidney 
W    U  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and 


;M«i«r,  Att.  Proc.  p.  811.)— S.  (Dem(»th..c.  Sloph..  1133.) 
|Pti«-,  H.  N,  xxxvi.,  IS.  — Steph.  Bpu,  s.  t.  *«pof.— 
)L  "nn  .  •  .  B  I— 4.  (C«iir,  Dell,  Cif.,  Hi..  115.)— 3.  (Stra- 
nU  1.  4  ft.)  — fl.  (n«Tndi«p,  (».,  3.J  — 7.  (Val.  Flarr., -ni., 
":■■■'■  •.>!'•.  Ant.,  til..  l9,)-8.  H.c-t— V.  (Htrwlinii, 
20.— Brunck,  Annl.,  ti.,  18fl.)— 10.  |Nf«lA, 
Ryx.,  I.  r.)— II.  (Till..  T4.)— 12.  (Stukrly. 
^  .  I'  •*-!  i  —  13.  (Su«Uin.,  Calig.,  40.  —  Mflulffliicon. 
V  .  IV.,  L.  vi.,  3.  4.)— 14<  (P«ttDUl,  Par.  »(  Wtiite- 
iljwcU,p.  IIS.J 


was  of  various  nans,  from  a  mere  boat  to  a  « 
adapted  for  long  vuyngos.'  Octavia  sent  ten  tri- 
remes of  this  kmd,  which  she  had  obtained  from 
Antony,  to  assist  her  brother  Octavinnus  ;  and  Ap* 
pian'  describea  them  as  a  kind  of  inL-Uium  bciwecn 
the  ships  of  war  and  the  common  irunaport  or  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  pliasclus  was  built  for  speed 
{phaicUut  ilU — natmm  ccJernmus'),  to  which  moro 
atlentlon  8*-'eiiis  to  have  been  paid  than  to  its 
strength;  whence  the  epithet /ru^n/;*  is  given  tu  it 
by  Horace.*  Thcde  vessels  were  soiiKtiiiies  made 
of  clay  {_Jiciilibns  pftaMclta*),  to  which  the  epithet  of 
Horace  may  perhaps  also  refer. 

•niASK'LUS  or  PIIASE'OLUS  £^offi?^of.  ^aol- 
o}oO,  the  Pfuucolus  vulgaris,  or  coimoon  Kidnev 
Ucan.' 

•PHASG'ANON  l^dtryavov).  "  Sprengel,'*  says 
Adams,  *'  hesitates  between  the  Iris  fictiditaima  and 
the  Giadiolus  communis^  or  common  Swurd  Grass; 
Stackhouse  between  the  latter  aad  the  Iris  A'ipAi- 
um.     These  doubts,  however,  are  of  older  dale.  ' 

•PHASIA'NOS  [(^iavo^  or  ^aoiaitKaf  "/'»"f3, 
the  Pheasant,  or  Phasianus  Colchtcus,  JL.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  legend,  the  Pheasant  lotik  its 
name,  iu  that  language,  from  the  river  Pha^is  in 
Colchia,  and  was  exclusively  confmed  to  this  latter 
country  before  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
These  ailveniurers,  it  is  said,  on  ascending  tiie 
Phasis,  beheld  the  birdd  in  quei>tion  spread  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  brinttitig  sflim;  of  iheui 
back  to  their  native  country,  bestowed  upon  it,  say.* 
Montbeillard,  a  gift  more  preciuim  than  the  golden 
fleece.  Al  the  present  diiy,  according  to  llie  same 
authority,  the  pheasants  uf  Colchis  or  Mingrelia 
are  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  known  world.^ 

•PHASrOLUS.     iVid.  Phabklus.) 

PHASIS  ifpuai^)  was  one  of  the  various  methods 
by  which  public  ofTenders  at  Athens  might  be  proa- 
ei:utr-d  ;  hut  the  word  is  often  used  to  denote  any 
kind  of  information ;  as  Pollux'  says.  Kotvui  ^tiacii 

fii'iTuv.  {Vid.  Arisloph.,  Z.'^  ,  300,  and  Acham.,  S23, 
836,  wliere  the  word  ^afruv'u  iu  used  in  the  same 
aenao  as  ^aivu.)  The  word  tn/Ko^dvnji  is  derived 
from  ihe  practice  of  laying  information  against  ihuee 
who  exported  figs.     (Vid.  Sycophantks.) 

Though  it  is  cerUiin  that  the  ^uaic  was  distin- 
guished from  other  mellimls  r>f  prosecution,'*  we  are 
not  inruruifd  in  what  its  peculiarities  conBisted. 
According  tu  Pollux,"  it  might  be  brought  against 
those  who  committed  offences  agaitial  the  mine  laws, 
or  the  customs,  or  any  other  part  of  the  revenue  ; 
against  any  persons  who  brought  false  accusations 
again&t  others  for  such  offences  ,  and  against  guard- 
ians who  injured  their  wards.  The  charge,  as  in 
the  )/Ki*7,  was  made  in  writing  ((v  y/«///inre/yl, 
with  the  name  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  proposed 
penalty  (rifiTjfia)  affixed,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
K^AttT^ptf.  The  same  author  says,  t^iVoiro  6i  Trpo^ 
Tuv  upxttvra.  Here  wc  must  eitlier  understand  the 
word  /tpxoyra  to  be  used  in  a  nmre  general  sense, 
as  denoting  any  magistrate  to  whom  a  jurisdiction 
belonged,  or  read,  with  Schomann,'"  roi-f  iipxovraf. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  archon  was  not  the  only 
person  before  whom  a  i^uat^  might  be  prefeiTcd.  In 
cases  where  corn  had  been  carried  to  a  foreign  port, 
or  money  lent  on  a  ship  which  did  not  bring  a  return 
cargo  to  Alliens,  and  probably  in  all  cases  of  ofTence 


1.  (Virg.,  Gr«rn.,  iv.,  989.— CnluD.,  4.— Martial,  x..  30,  IS.— 
Vic.  >a  All..  I.,  ll>— S.  (B.^11.  Civ.,  v.,  W.)— 3.  (Cat-ill.,  I.  c.)— 
4.  (Cu-m..  III.,  %  37,  98.)— S.  (Jur.,  xr.,  127.)— 4.  (Diu»cor.,  ii , 
130.— Galen,  D«  Simpl.,  ?iii. — Adatni.  Afipeod.,  «.  r.)— 7.  (The- 
Q]ilir.,  Tii.,  IS. — DtiMOor.,  it.,  SO. — Adiins,  AppeoiJ.,  a.  ¥.)— 8 
[Vii/.  AnfloC.  v.,  S5,  awl  Oeapoo^  xjv.,  10. —  Athim.,  Deip.. 
xiT.— Griffith's  Cuvior,  viii.,  SSA.}~9  Jriu^4T.:— 10.  (Dvmoau. 
c.  Arifttng.,  793. — I«ncr.,  c  CaUim.,  SiA,  oil.  Sleph.)— 'll.  (L  m.\ 
-13.  (D#Co«iil.,  I7S) 
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jiffainsi  ihe  export  and  imp<>rl  laws,  ihe  inrormation 
wns  laltl  brlore  tde  Irrifte'/.r/roi  tov  rfi^n,uov.^  Where 
piibltc  money  had  been  embezzled  or  illefjally  ap- 
propnaled,  for  which  a  fdai^  was  maintAiniihle,  Uic 
ffvvAtKOi  were  Ihe  presiding  magistrates. '  Ofrenc«8 
relating  to  the  mines  canne  before  the  ihesmothetie.' 
injuries  donp  by  guardians  to  iheir  wards  or  wards* 
estate,  whether  a  public  prosecution  nr  a  civil  action 
u'lis  rt'sortcd  lo,  belonged  to  ibe  jurisdiction  of  the 
nrt^bun.  whose  duty  it  waa  to  protect  orphans.*  AU 
^jTeif  were  rtft^roi  uyCfve^,  aeconling  lo  Pollux,* 
and  he  says  t6  Ttfujtiev  kyiyvero  ruv  udiKovfitvuv,  ti 
Koii  uXAof  vtP/j  ai'Tuv  ^iivncv-  By  this  we  are  to 
nndenslaml  thai  the  Tifirifta  went  to  the  state  if  the 
prusenution  was  one  of  a  purc-ly  public  nature,  that 
18,  where  the  olli'nce  immediately  nlToctcd  the 
Atato ;  but  where  it  was  of  a  mixed  nature,  as 
where  a  private  person  waa  injured,  and  the  sinte 
only  indirectly,  m  such  case  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  private  person.  This  was  the  case 
in  prosecutions  agamat  fraudulent  guardians.  On 
the  same  ground,  wherever  the  prosecutor  had  an 
interest  in  iho  cause  beyond  that  which  he  might 
feel  as  the  vindicator  of  public  justice,  as  where 
he,  or  some  third  prrson  on  whose  behalf  hn  inter- 
pos«d,  wiK  itie  purty  directly  injured,  and  luii^lil 
reap  adviiritage  from  the  result,  he  was  linblo  lu 
Ihe  liru6e}.ia,  and  aho  to  the  payment  of  the  rrpt'Ta- 
I'cra,  just  as  he  wmiM  be  in  a  private  action.  Prob- 
ably this  liability  atlnclicd  upon  mformationa  for 
currying  corn  to  a  foreign  port,  as  ilic  informer 
there  got  half  the  penalty  if  successful'  Where 
tbr  fly(io(f  was  of  a  purely  public  nature,  the  prose- 
rutor  would  bo  subject  only  to  the  payment  i>f  the 
Vfiftuaraoir,  and  to  Hie  thousand  drachms  if  he 
failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  aenording 
to  ihe  common  practice  m  criminal  causes.'  Whelh- 
r<r,  m  tlioAC  of  a  mixed  niiture,  ho  was  )inbie  to 
(ho4U  paymenls,  as  well  as  lu  the  rrpvTai'iia  and 
(nuStXia,  ii  a  qnestum  winch  has  been  miieli  djs* 
euaaed.  but  cannot  be  settled.  We  have  no  speech 
left  us  by  the  orators  on  the  subject  of  a  ^tierif,  hut 
only  iitrntion  of  a  lost  speech  of  Lysias  w^of  Tfjv 

•PnASS.\  («s.ifffT.j),  the  Ring-dove  or  Cushat, 
(unni^ly,  the  ColutnfMi  p^ilutnhuA,  L.  Sonini  says  the 
liKKlern  (^'iciks  call  the  Ktimter  of  the  French  (^aaa, 
and  U  pieton  »aupaj^e^  rcXiffrepi.* 

•PHELLUS  (^A;t(jf),  the  Quercus  tuber,  or  Cork- 
ireo'" 

PIIKHNE  i^pvn).     (yid.  Do»,  Greek.) 

I'lllAf.A         {Viti     PlTERA.) 

'rilll.I.VU'EA  {^lUvfUa),  the  Phillyrea  UHfoha, 
or  Ur<»adleaved  true  Phillyrea.  Sibiborp  found  it 
gruwtng  ubundautly  tn  Candia,  the  ancient  Crelc.^^ 

•PIIILYKA  (VK^'V"»).  the  Ttlm  Europaa,  the 
Lime  or  Lttiden  tree.  Of  the  inner  bark  were 
formed  strings  for  giirlnnds,  mats,  A:c  " 

•PHLEOs  ((?Afuf),  A  aiwcies  of  Reed.  Sprengcl 
makes  it  the  Aruniia  amptlodttmos ;  Stackhouse,  the 
Arunito  caiamni;rosfis  '^^ 

•PHI.OMOS  (o?.<i/ior)  or  PHLOMIS  (^sA^^ir). 
"From  the  brief  description,"  remarks  Adams,  "of 
the  pXoiini  and  ^h'>fttdr^  by  Dioscorides  and  Galea, 
il  is  dt^icull  to  determine  (heir  several  genera  and 
•pecies.     Mntlhiolus,  Dodonsus,  and  Sprcogcl  arc 


I.  (llRin>»i)i.,  *.  Tliconr.,  1323.)— S.  (hocr.,  c  f'liUlm.,  373.— 
Lyi ,  IWiPuW  P-cnn  ,  HO.— Do  Ansloph.  Iwri ,  151,  cd.  Sli-ph.) 
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]0.  (fhMI'hr..  I.,  S.)— II.  (Diotcnr.,  t..  125  — TtuHiphf..  B.  P.. 
i  ,  9.  —  Ad»m«.  Append.,  •-  t.)  — 13.  (Thmmhr.  II.  P..  i.,  13.— 
r.  PI  .  VI  ,  H.  —  AJ.inis,  Apj-end.,  i.  t.)— II.  (I'hfinphi'.f  tv^  B, 
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I  agreed  that  tbf  -  • -  "    -     ■•<  ihc  PWctw, 

\sa,  or  Broad  I  Tbt  fonaleM' 

I  ^Xo^oc  is  th*-'  >  i^ua.  Ian.  wH\ 

ing  lo  Sibthorp,   and   the   male  >/irf 
VerfMsoLin  Thap»H»,  or  Great  Mullein,  m 
the  same ,  but  Sprengel  appears  to  tkffn 
lorily  that  the  female  is  the  Thapru*,  and 
the  MTiHuhlnm.     The  Vcrbtisaim  mpvvi,  w\ 
Mullein,  is  well  known      The  first  two 
the  <^>.'ifii{  are  referred  by  Sprengel  ui  ttw, 
Samia,   L.,  and  the   Hh/omtt  UnanfUit 
Clusius  named  the  narrow-learcd  Jivuali 
I'hiomfs  /ycAwi/i*."* 

•f»HLOX  (^>j5«,  a  plant  which  Sf 
i\\e  AgrottcmmA  corvnanum.     "  Sclinndtfi 
that  Angutllara  held  it  to  be  the  ";ivric/i 
of  the  Italians.    All  the  plants  includdi 
Phlox  of  modern  botanists  are  nativa^fl 
World.-'" 

•IMIOCA  (^At?),   the  Seal,  or  Pha 
called  by  Pliny  "  Vuulus  mannus"  orSei( 
was  ranked  among  the  k^tjj  by  Hocner* 

•PHOC-ENA  (^UKdiva),  the  Vctphmm 
L.,  or   Porpoise.     Julius  Scaliger,  BHos^ 
and  It.f*ndrlet  concur  in  referring  the 
IMiiiy  to  the  l^irpoise.     Pliny  and  other »T 
antbpuiy  confound  the  ^LMi^t  or  Setl,«ithj 
Kana.  or  Porpoise.* 

•PIlUiMCOITEUUS  <^iwirii7rTf^).l 
mingo,   or   Phanicopterut    ruber,   L 
name,  which  means  "  crimsan-winged,"  »^ 
Lhrl  especially  suitable  lu  individuo^  of  11 
old,  whose  wings  alone  are  of  a  fine  camat 
Ihe  neck  and  body  are  still   invesi' 
plumes.    The  ancients  held  the  desli 
go  in  high  estimation,  and  the  tongue  v^^c^if 
regarded  as  an  exquisite  morsel ;  but  iUihj/J 
moderns  as  have  tasted  it  declare  il  to  tHU*" 
of  an  unpleasant  inarahv  flavour.' 

•PiUKMCU  HLS  {i^ivt>iovpof),  a  s( 
the  Syhia  Phanieunu,  [jalh.,  ur  RedsUVt 
Kcdslart  so   nearly  resemble*    the  U«rfhitt*j 
general  appearance,  that  it  is  not  lo  brwor 
that  .\rislotle  touk  il  for  a  Redbreast  in  it* 
plumage."* 

*PH(I;NIX  (^iwf).  I-  a  fabulous  Egypii«l 

♦II.  The  Phantx  dactyltfera.  Date-tree,  acj 
Palm.     "Theophrastua.  describes   six 
kinds  of  palms ;  liis  xof^fpff^r  >«  Lbe 
XOfini^TjAo^  i^oivt^  of  Bioscorides.  nimely*  llij 
maropa  Aumt/w,  L.     The  Tliebaic  Palms  ol ' 
corides  are  named  Crunfcra  Thehaca  by  Del 
but,  according  lo  Sprengel,  they  were  mereTl 
oi  the  common   Palm.     'l"he  ancieni*  wcr* 
aware  of  the  distinction  of  sex  which 
tribe  of  trees.     The  ^ivi^  m*a  of  Dio.- 
doubtedly  the  Lolium  p^renne,  Percnnuil  D^ntcv^ 
Rye  Grass. ^ 

PHONOS  (^I'Of).  Homiadt^  waa  either 
or  uKovoiQ^,  a  distinction  which  corresponds  m  i 
measure,   but  not  eractly,  with  our  '"--i-^ 
manslaughter ;  for  the  ^orof  Ikovciik  n  i 
in  Ihe  description  of  justifiable  bomi<  ; 
voi  dKovfftoc  might  be  excusable  homichift. 

I.  (Dimeor.,  it.,  IM,— Galen,  Dc  Sjmpl,.  tim.— 1 
IS. — Adflmia,  Ap|wiid.,  ■.  T.) — 2.  <TUriiphr.,  II. 
Adiuns,  ApMtul.,  a.  r.)  —  3.  f  An»tot.,  H ,  A  ,  . .  —f\ 
I. — .^liao,  N.  A.,  m. — Ptiny. — Uomcr,  * 
tilt.,  vi.,  la  ;   *iiiT  13.  —  ,f!liao.  ».,  4  ;  I 

Galen,  Do  Alim.— Pho/,  H.  N..  tx~.  9.~-  * 

—  5.  (Oriffith'i  CnYior,  viii..  MS.  —  JOT>*tul.  d 

Apoll.  — Celsns,  ii.,  18,  wtlh  Dr.  MiUi«ao*«  a..  I 

prnd..  1.  ».)— 6.  [.AnaUrt.,  H.  A.,  n-.  Sfl.— rtf    ■ 
— T.  CThruphr..  i..fl.  13,  &<:,— Di'*o^r..  i,,  II-  i 

l»n,  iW  Sinipl.,  VIII. — Vid.  Thi>"ph'.,  ii,,9.— P'  ' 

7.— Clniiilmi,  Nupl.  Htm.  rl  Maf.,  ],  6fi.  —  Ol   •  4 

aiid  Sir  W.  Dniiumond's  irlit-lcs  in  ths  CUmica!  j^^ 
84,  30,  31.— Di jMor.,  jr.,  43.— Adam*,  Appvftd..  •,  «J 
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fliffcrenl  cirrumstances  under  which  the 
ie  was  cj>mmitlHJ,  the  inbunal  to  which  the 
i  rclerrcd,  and  ihc  modeji  of  proceeding  ai 
varit'd.  All  ciisit's  ul"  murder  (with  one  ex- 
10  he  hereafter  noticed^  were  tried  by  the 
lir  Areopagus ;  other  cases  of  homicide  were 
atatutea  of  Draco)  to  he  tried  by  the  it^rai. 
xoi  dixai  twionged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lairiXn'f  as  ij-ytfiuv  dtKaoTJUuov.  He  was  an- 
the  sole  judge  in  cases  of  unintentional 
e ;  for  such  an  act  wan  considered,  in  a  re- 
pfijnl  of  view,  aa  being  a  puUutioii  of  the 
nd  It  became  his  duty,  as  guardian  of  reli- 
take  care  that  the  pollution  (ujflj)  was  duly 
i.  Draco,  however,  eslabiished  the  i^rai, 
a  court  of  appeal  from  the  apx^-nf  (iaat?^c\ 
n  after  they  began  to  perform  the  ofliee  of 
i,  he  being  the  presidiog  magistrate  *  In  dis- 
thia  suhjt%t,  we  have  to  consider  the  vari- 
irta  e^tabhshed  at  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
e,  the  different  species  of  crime  therein  re- 
tly  prosecuted,  the  manner  of  proceeding 
tlie  crimmalt  and  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
which  he  was  liable.  All  these  points  are 
cussed  by  MatthiK  m  Ih.h  treatise  Ve  JuJt- 
in  the  Miactllanfa  Philologica,  vol.  i.,  to 
re  particular  references  are  given  in  this 


1^  who  seems  to  have  remodelled  tho  court 
(pagus,  enacted  that  this  court  should  try 
f  murder  and  malicious  wounding,  besid^ 
iDd  poisoning.'  One  would  be  deemed  a 
»r  who  instigated  another  to  commit  the 
vided  the  purpose  were  accomplished.' 
ihe  court  of  Arcopngris,  there  were  four 

rrts  of  which  the  k^irat.  were  judges:  rb 
^Ali^t  T^  ^^'  AeA^(vt^),  TO  km  Upvravrit^, 
^hf^pcarroi*  Tolhe  court/Tt  fla^AadfV  he- 
ld cases  of  accidental  homicide,  manslaughter, 
empts  to  commit  murdi^r  ij^av}.n'an^).  Such 
as  that  mcniioned  by  Uemoslhenes,*  of  an 
tl  blow  Ibiluwed  by  death,  vv<uild  he  mcn- 
tT.  It  seems,  also,  that  this  court  had  a 
junsdiction  with  the  Areopagus  in  char- 
murderous  conspiracy  which  was  carried 
The  law  perhaps  allowed  the  prosecu- 
taivethe  heavier  charge,  and  proceed  against 
for  the  conspiracy  only*  As  to  the 
origin  of  (his  court,  sec  Harpocration.'  'I'o 
irrl  AfA^tv/y  were  referred  cases  where 
rty  confessed  the  deed,  but  justified  it :  av  r/f 
fthf  KTtivai,  ewofti^  dc  ^^  6e6fiaKevai.  De- 
calls  it  uytuTarop  aai  ^iKuAiararov* 
the  origin  of  this  court,  sco  Matthiie,  152. 
Ttt  iiri  llpin-ai'f/v,  the  objects  of  prosecution 
animate  things,  as  wood,  stone,  nr  iron, 
caused  the  death  of  a  mHn  by  falling  un 
Dnico  enacted  that  the  cause  of  death  should 
:  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  (vn-rpopt'C* 
to  which  ceremony  the  upx***^  liaatXri'^  was 
I  by  the  ^v^oHaatXei^.^"  This  was  a  relic  of 
tde  times,  and  may  be  nut  inaptly  compared 
or  ckisiom  of  giving  deodands.  Matthiic'^ 
Ihere  was  an  ulieriur  uttject  in  the  invcsliga- 
,  that  by  the  prodiicliun  nf  the  instrument 
ich  death  was  inHicted,  a  clew  might  be  found 
discovery  of  the  real  murderer,  if  any.     The 


da*.  ».  ▼■  'H}'*^^^  6iKU9Trnttob- — PoUuz,  Oaani-,  vnl., 
— Wachvinnth,  II..  i.,  30H.>— T  ilVinasth.,  r.  AnMucr., 

rDstiM^ih.,  c.  r,.»n(in.,  J264.  I9ft3.— Matth..  MH.)— 4. 
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,I.T.  BevAii'fffMf. — Atiliph.,  firjKxX..  120,  ed.  Stfph, — 
190.)— 7.  (».  V.  'EtJ  IIa\VuTfi|i.-P.>nin.  Oirnm.,  *ii»., 

(c  AnaUicr..  6H- — llnrpKir.,  ■.  ».  '  t'.-^i  ^iXifiivfi^.— 
Odoiii..  »ti».,  119.)— 9.  [lUrjifiCT.,  ».  v.  'Eff('  n^vrniriy. 
,  Onom.,  till..  130.— Deiiiu«lii.,  c.  Anstucr.,  MS.)- It). 
AU.  Piiic.,  117.  —  Suhl&a,  t.  T.  Nicuhf. — JEtch.,  C. 
,t«,«d.  Slcjib.)-!!.  [p.  1M.J 
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court  kw  ^rarroi  was  reserved  for  a  peculiar  onne  i 
where  a  uian,  after  going  into  exile  for  an  uninten- 
tional homicide,  and  before  he  liad  appeased  the  rei> 
atives  of  the  deceased,  was  charged  with  having' 
committed  murder.  He  was  brought  in  a  ship  to  • 
place  m  ilie  harbour  called  kv  fptarroly  and  ihcro 
pleaded  his  cause  on  board  ship,  while  the  judges 
remained  on  land.  If  he  was  conviGl«d,  he  suffered 
the  punishmer  t  of  mi:rder;  if  acquitted,  he  aulTercd 
the  rcmaindo:  o{  hia  former  punishment.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  c»  iitrivance  was  to  avoid  pulluiiun  (for 
the  crime  of  the  first  act  had  not  yet  been  expiated), 
and,  at  the  same  tmie,  to  bring  the  second  offence 
to  tnal.' 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  ^ovtKtu  dixat 
were  sent  for  trial,  and  it  was  the  hnstr.css  of  the 
upx<^v  /iflffiAfiV  to  decide  which  Tht  task  of  pros- 
ecution devolved  utKui  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
decenseil,  and  in  case  of  a  slave,  upon  *he  master. 
To  neglect  to  prosecute,  without  good  cause,  was  i 
deemed  an  offf^nce  against  religion ;  that  is,  m  any 
relative  not  farther  removed  tlian  a  first  cousin'i 
son  (avn^iadov^).  Withm  that  degree  tlie  law  en- 
joined tho  relatives  to  prosecute,  under  penalty  of 
an  uotCtiof:  yf>apn  'f  they  failed  to  do  so.*  They 
might,  however  (wiihoul  incurring  any  censure), 
forbear  to  prosecute,  where  the  murdered  man  had 
forgiven  the  murderer  before  he  ilied  ;^  or,  in  caaes 
of  involuntary  homicide,  whert?  the  offender  gave  Ihe 
satisfaction  which  the  law  required,  unless  the  de- 
ceased had  givLMi  a  special  injuiictton  to  avenge  him.* 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecutor  was,  to 
give  notice  to  the  accused  to  keep  away  from  all 
public  places  and  sacrifices.  This  wna  called  rrfjop. 
}it}ni^,  and  was  given  at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased.' 
After  this  he  gave  a  public  notice  in  the  market 
[dace,  warning  the  accused  to  appear  and  answo 
to  the  charge :  here  he  was  said  irpoettrelv  or  irpo 
aY*iptv€tv  ^vov.*  The  next  thing  was  to  prefer  the 
charge  before  the  king  arehon.  To  such  chaise 
the  term  kTriffK^Trreafiai  or  irrr^itvai  was  peculiarly 
applied  '  The  charge  was  richvercd  in  writing; 
the  prosecutor  was  said  airoyfid^eaOat  Hkijv  pavov* 
The  king  arcbon  having  received  it,  after  first  warn- 
ing the  defendant  dwexea^ai  tCiv  ftvonjpiuv  Kai  ruv 
uX7.uv  i-oplpuv,*  pr<>ceeded  in  due  form  to  the  ava- 
Kpimc-  The  raaifi  thing  to  be  imjuired  into  was  the 
nature  of  tht?  otTenco,  and  Ihe  court  to  which  the 
cognJ7j»nce  api>ertaincd.  The  evidence  and  other 
matters  Mere  to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 
'Hiree  mnnihs  were  allowed  for  this  preliminary  in- 
quiry, and  there  were  three  special  hearings,  one  in 
each  month,  called  rf(ar^(«am'Q^  or  (according  to 
Bekkcr's  reading)  rrpo^iKamai  ;'*  after  which,  in  the 
fourth  month,  the  king  arehon  ei<Tr)ye  rriv  du^i'." 
The  dnfcndnnt  was  allowml  to  put  m  a  napaypa^ 
U  ho  eoiiLended  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  tried  in 
one  of  (he  minor  courts." 

Al!  Ihe  ^oviKu  6iKaaT^pia  were  hebl,ifl  the  o|)en 
air,  tn  order  'hat  the  judges  might  not  ho  under  the 
same  roof  with  one  suspected  of  iinpurily,  nor  the 
prosecutor  with  his  adversary."  'J'h»;  king  archor. 
presided,  with  his  crown  taken  off.**  The  parties 
were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths;  the  one 
swenring  that  tho  chacge  was  true,  that  he  bore 

1.  (I>€BMStt.,  c.  AnmUKT^  646.- ilarporr.,  a.  r   'Ev  ifi,itarroI. 

—  PoUa«.  Ooom..  nil.,  IM-^Mntth.,  1&3.)  — X.  a>«mn«th.,  c. 
AnilTDt..  593  ;  c.  Mncart..  1069;  o.  Eaorg.  et  Mti««.,  1160,  1)31. 

—  AMiph..  U©  Her.  C»d.,  ISA.  ©tL  Sleph.)  — 3  (Dem<*th.,  c. 
pBMrn..  asa,)  — 4.  (Lywm*.  c.  Ar*.,  1>3,  IM.  ni.  SU'i-h. — 
Matth..  170.)— 5.  (Aniipli.,  Dn  H«»r.  CVJ  ,  IM>,  I3«.-De  C  hor  . 
HI,  ftd.  Strnh.— Detfiu«lh.,c.  Lepiin.,  405;  e.  Arntocr..OM:  c. 
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—7.  (Piill'ii.  Ouoiu.,  Tiii.,  S3,  118.— Il^rpoci..  i.  y.  'Es-rff^fji^o 
ni.— Aniii.li..  «.ir7j-.  fapp.  111,  ed.  Steph.)— 8.  (Anliiih.,  D« 
Cbor.,  145.  •»!.  Sifiih.)  — 1».  (Pollux,  Ctnom.,  tih,,  M,  Wi.>— |0. 
(Anti:b..De  Ch»r.,  14«.  wl.  Slepli.)  —  1 1.  (Mttlth.,  IfiO.)  —  |1 
(Pull*i,Onnni..  VIII.,  67.)- 13.  (Antipti.,  Ue  Her.  Cm).,  130,  «4. 
Stc^.>— 14.  (PcJlu,  IhMOB.,  Tiu.,  M.) 
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toch  a  relationship  to  the  deceased,  and  tlmt  he 
would,  ill  conducting  his  ca»e,  confine  himself  to 
tue  qui'Jiiiuii  at  i&sue  ;  the  other  drclanng  the  charge 
u>  ho.  Talae.'     The  witnesaefl  on  boUi  «iides  were 

#orn  in  like  mBniier,*  and  slaves  were  allowed  to 
ippear  as  wilneaacs.'  Either  party  was  at  liberty 
to  tnaice  two  speeches,  tlie  prosecutor  beginning. 
08  may  be  aeen  from  the  TeTpa'/Myia  of  Aniiphon; 
but  both  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
(luint  at  issue.*  Advocates  {mn-ijyop^i)  wer«  not 
itdiiiiiied  to  spook  for  the  parties  anciently,  but  in 
later  tunes  they  were*  Two  days  were  occupied 
jn  ihi^  trial.  Aftor  iho  Aral  day,  the  defendant,  if 
fearful  of  ilie  result,  was  at  liberty  to  lly  the  coun- 
try.  except  iu  the  caae  of  parricide.  Such  llight 
eould  nut  bo  prefonled  by  the  adversary,  but  the 
prop<*rty  of  the  exile  was  confiscated*  On  the 
third  day  tbn  judges  proceeded  to  give  their  votes, 
for  whii'b  two  boxes  or  urns  were  provided  (t>d/Kai 
or  ttfifoftrk),  one  of  brass,  the  other  of  wooil ;  the 
roniier  fur  tlM^  condemning  baflois,  the  latter  for 
thdsi'  of  M!M)iit(t:il.  An  equal  number  of  votes  was 
nn  iicnuiUal ;  a  pc>iitl  first  ealahlibhi'd  (according  to 
ilii^  old  trndiliou)  upon  tbn  trial  ofOrestea.' 

As  tlin  drfrnce  might  consist  either  in  a  simple 
denial  of  thn  killing,  or  of  the  mtention  to  kill,  or  in 
a  justiUiiation  of  the  act,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
wlitii  oircuiiiAtjincrs  nmoiinted  tu  a  legal  justifica* 
tUm  or  exmiHii.  We  h'ani  from  Demosthenes"  that 
It  ua«  (<xciu*iihlf*  to  kill  anuthor  uniuteiitiunally  in  a 
gymntiHtin  rontbiil,  or  lu  kill  a  fni-nd  In  battle  or 
ambuHcadn,  mistaking  him  for  an  enemy;  that  it 
wiii  jimtilinble  to  nluy  tin  udullercr  if  caught  in  tpto 
dtiteto,  or  ii  parauiour  caught  in  the  satnc  way  with 
a  MiMtcr  or  duiiglitor,  or  even  with  a  concubine,  tf 
her  rhililriM)  would  be  free.  (As  to  an  adulterer, 
VM  LyHUiH  *)  It  wns  liiwftil  to  kill  a  robber  at  the 
llini'  wbiii  ho  lunilu  his  attack  {ci'rtf  uftwiftevav), 
but  not  ndcr  "  by  u  »(>etnal  ilccreo  of  the  people, 
iiukIc  nfl<r  liio  CKpulHiou  of  the  'Hi  irty  Tyrants,  it 
was  lawful  to  kill  any  man  whu  attempted  to  es- 
labh«h  n  lyriinny.  or  put  down  the  democracy,  or 
ei>mmuteil  trminon  ngumst  the  state.*'  A  physician 
was  oxcuwnl  who  couxf  d  the  death  of  a  patient  by 
mlsUhko  or  profeKMioii.it  ignorance.*'  This  distinc- 
tion, hiiwevor,  unml  Uv  observed.  Justifiable  liomi- 
cult'  li*n  thi"  porpf'triiior  enlirnly  free  from  pollu- 
tion [KtiOai'ov).  That  wluch,  thou^'h  untntenliunal, 
was  not  perfectly  freii  from  hlniut*,  required  to  be 
expintvd.  See  the  remarks  of  Antiphon  in  the  Tr- 
tfMXoyia,  b.  ItfU, 

It  remains  to  speak  nf  the  punishment, 

Tlio  courts  were  nnt  luvcaied  with  a  discretion- 
try  |Kiwer  in  awardiuif  pmii^hmont ;  the  law  deier- 
minid  this  iict'oritnig  lu  ih<i  nature  of  the  crime." 
Wilful  murder  wnn  puiiinliiul  with  death."  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  thi'sinotlu-liu  tu  see  that  the  sen- 
tence wiipi  rxerulcd,  nml  of  thn  Kleveri  in  rjtecutc 
it.*'  We  blue  si'en  that  the  cTiminal  might  avoid  it 
by  flying  belare  the  si-nlenee  wuh  pasntnl.  M.ili- 
ciuiis  wounding  was  punished  with  banishment  and 
eonfisration  al  good  a  "  So  were  attempts  to  mur- 
der {[iitvXei>tJi.n).  Uiit  where  ibo  design  was  fol- 
Inwetl  by  the  death  of  him  whose  Ufe  was  plotted 
sgatnai,  and  thn  crime  was  treated  as  a  murder,  it 


1.  (AjJtipli.,  nen«-f  C-Ht,!.in.  HO;  IV  i?l,in..l«,«l.  Stopb. 
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•T5,)— 3,  (M«i.«r,  Alt.  Pnir.,  AA7.>— 4.  (I,y«  .  c-  Simon-  100.— 
Anll|<)i  ,  1>*  Clu'r,,  143,  ml.  Sto|>h.)— 5.  iMntlti.,  IA4  j— 0  fPuN 
lui.Uiioin..«lii.,  II7.-I)onuM(ti.,c.  Aria(i.«r.,tl34,  (HI.— Mttth.. 
107. (—7.  (fvihvl.,  K>Mvrii  ,  7iJ.  —  M«llh-.  Ifli.)  — 8.  (r.  An»- 
Incr..  037.)— 0  llh  Knxmth  Cwi  .  04,  vi].  Slrph.)— 10,  {Ihf 
mottU.,  o.  Anil'KT.,  fW  )  — 11.  (LYninr..  c.  Lenrr.,  IAS. — An- 
dor„  lU  My>t,,  13.  rd.  Sici.li  )— IB.  (Antiph..  rir^viA..  I»7,  ed. 
S(a)ili  )-13.(t)«iiiu.iLli..r.  Ncwr,  1379.)— H.  (Antipti..  De  Ilrr. 
UimI..  130,  prf.  8lcpti.-lMniMtli.,r.  MkI.,  Ml*.)-IJ.  (Urtcuslh.. 
0.  Anftwr,,<t30.—M«lf*r,  Att.  **!*«-,  74.— ScWinMin,  An«.  Jur. 
pDbt.  Gr,  MO  >—l0.  <Ly«-,  c.  Simon.,  100.— MaUh.,  140.) 
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might  be  paniabed  with  deatli,  at  IctM  ij 
tried  in  the  Arcopafusi  for  a  is  douMMi 
the  minor  coarts  (except  that  h  •fnamsii 
power  of  lodicling  capital  ptmubment 
criminal  who  was  banishMi),  or  wbo  if 
senicncc  by  vuluntary  t=v  i]  to 

try.  an  iv^tt^ir  might  fur 
or  he  might  be  arrested  anu  iuK'-n  in'fgrti 
mothetff.  Of  even  slain  on  ihe  spot.*   liisj 
ing  by  uTQYtjyTi  (arrest]  loiglit  ptrtrap* 
against  a  murderer  in  the  first  instflnrr.ifl 
der  was  attended  with  robbery,  in  iTbtn 
prosecutor  was  liable  to  the  \»  < 
drachms  if  hu  failed  to  get  a 
But  no  murderer,  even  after  cmiv^.ttiMi. 
fully  be  killed,  or  even  arrested,  in  iAh 
try.*    The  humanity  of  the  Greeks 
practice.     It  was  a  principle  of  inti 
that  the  exile  had  a  safe  asylum  in  a 
If  an  Athenian  was  kdled  by  a  fimi 
the  only  method  by  which  his  relatiwi 
tain  redress  was  to  sojau^  natives  of  Iht 
country  (not  more  th.in  three),  and  fceqil 
the  nmrderer  was  given  up  ibr  judgnirat* 

Those  who  were  convicted  ofuniot 
icide,  not  perfectly  excusable,  vcfre 
leave  the  country  for  a  year.    Tliey  w« 
to  go  out  (ffe/JY^o^"*)  by  a  certain 
certain  route  {toxttjp  6ddv),  and  to  e 
fence  by  certain  nlea.     Tlieir  terra  of  i 
called  inrniavTinft^.     It  was  their  duly, 
appedse  i<u6tia6ai)  the  relatives  of  the 
or,  if  he  had  none  within  a  certain  degT«^l 
bers  of  his  clan,  eitlier  by  preaenuor 
entreaty  and  submission.     If  thecna^t 
vail  on  them,  he  might  even  return  b^iorsl 
had  expired      The  word  aiAda^ai  w 
of  the  criminal  hiimhhng  himself  to  the 
but  also  of  their  forgiving  bim.'    The  j 
such  a  criminal  was  not  forfeited,  and  a 
lawful  to  do  any  injury  to  him.  eitlier  oa  hill 
the  eoiinlry  or  during  his  absence.' 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the 
stale  of  the  law  as  esUblisbcd  by  Solon,  i 
indect],  by  Draco;  fur  8olon  retained 
co*s  ^vtKvl  vofioi*  But  it  appears  that 
diction  of  the  ci^eTai  in  later  times,  if  not 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  was  greatly  abi 
that  most  uf  the  fawxci  Sitttu  were  tncd  bj< 
tuon  jury.  It  is  probable  that  the  people 
the  ordinary  method  of  tnal,  to  which  ihej' 
accustomed  in  other  causes,  criminal  as 
civil,  to  the  more  aristooraticai  cuoslitut 
court  of  /^■^ct.  Their  jurisdiction  in  itie  > 
^carrot  and  enl  UpvraretV  W'OS,  no  doabt,) 
lained  ;  and  there  seem  to  have  been  other  ] 
cases  reserved  for  their  cognizance.'  Whe 
powers  of  the  Areopagus,  as  a  cnmtnal  taai, 
curtailed  by  the  proceedings  of  Pencles  and' 
altes,  or  only  their  administrative  and  t*en»nsll 
Ihority  as  a  council,  is  a  question  which  b 
much  discussed.  The  strong  lan^^age  nf 
thenes**  inclines  one  to  the  latter  opinion,  i 
Dinarcbus,'*  from  which  it  appears  there  wa 
peal  from  the  decision  of  that  court.'" 

J.  (M»nh.,  150.— SchOauuin^nt.  Jur.  PubL  Gt^fPl' 
Alt.  Pnir.,  SIS.)— S.  [SukIu,  a.  t.  'Ei^(((k.— MM^ 
(I}»'m(i«ith.,  e.  Anslorr.,  IH',  — Mf-icr,  Att.  Proc. 
iniMth-,  c.  Ahat(M'r.,O31,033.}— 5.  (E>rnmttt.,e.. 
Pollux,  Onoin.,  vm.,  W}. — JIurpocr.  bikI  SumIh,  C* 
i^iai-.)— 6.  (WifluiuDlli,  U.,  I.,  SSg.— HAirorr..  1. 1 
—  Drmneth.,  c.  Pantcn..  083;  c.  M«c*tt.,  IMS. 
M3.— Maltlt.,  170.)— 7.  (I}«Aaiili.,  c.  AnMM<r. 
nwMih.,  p.  Eai-nf.,  1161 ,  r.  Am'i-  r    fl?/".  _\Vv 
941.)— 0.  (P^lux.  Onuiri.,  tui  .   '  M 

Am.  Jur.  Pub.   avo.)— 10.  (e.  .^ 

imt.)— IS.  (M*tlh.,  IM.- PUi... : t 

muon,  Attt.  Jut.  Pub.,  101.— TliiilwoU,  Qi.  UmL»  vvl 
p.  S4,-WiiclLMi]itb,  II.,  1.,  aid.) 


PHTTreiU. 
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lerdinuy  punishment  was  imposed  by 
in  le^lator  oa  parrioide.  Suicide  was 
rred  a  crime  in  point  of  law,  though  it 
ITB  been  deemed  an  offence  a^inRt  rc- 

by  the  custom  of  the  courttry,  the  hand 
de  was  buried  apart  from  hia  body.' 

i^IKH.     (Vtd.  HiioNoe.) 

A*A\OV::,  MEOHMKPINIIi;  AIKH 
oOc,  fie^ui:f>ivii<:  Mktj)  ia  enumerated  by 
oog  the  Athenian  AiKai,  but  we  have  no 
'  explanation  of  the  meaning;.     Kabn 

0  UmdorfT's  edition)  explains  it  thus : 
ervoa  npcranoJi,  ^ui  nnn  prcestahant  dam- 
^^vov^,  pcnnvncm,  mercedet  de  ppcris 
^117,  t.  c,  noH  incurrebanl  in  oculos,  uii 
t  opts  nanifestx.  Erat  et  ^opii  fttfitjfie- 
iat  diunnr.  ^opav  tUam  Gl.  apptUant, 
ituT  domino  a  tervia^  tel  conductor  fere- 

1  operants.  Dicttur  et  arrodopu."  'Jlus 
be  correct,  aa  we  have  no  authority 

ig  that  an  action  could  be  brought  by  a 
nst  hia  servant  It  might,  with  greater 
be  conjecturf!d  to  be  an  action  by  tlie 
iTea  employed  in  manufactures  against 
to  whom  they  were  let  out,  to  recover 
I  rent,  which  might  be  a  certain  portion 
s  accruing  from  day  to  day,  and  would 
t  the  owner  until  he  got  an  account  from 
rty.  As  to  the  practice  of  lending  slaves. 
h.,  c.  Aphoh  ,  N19,  839  Meier'  conjec- 
fit  irue  reading  might  be  ^wpuf,  theft, 
KA:  m  which  case  the  action  would 
intawfiilly  searclung  a  person's  house. 
Lly  (rkooi'oif).  or  openly  m  the  daytime 
).  The  firet  conjecture,  al  least,  is 
>bable,  as  there  was  a  dmrj  nhtinjc. 
:iA  <^p6eia)  was  a  strap  fastened  at  the 
head,  with  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the 
;  it  was  used  by  pifiers  and  trumpeters 
their  mouths  ajid  cheeks,  and  thu£i  to 
I  blowing.  Kee  the  references  under 
and  a  woodcut  on  p.  340,  which  repre- 
mn  with  the  ^opfitia. 
NX  (f6pfii-Y0.  {Vid.  Lvra) 
0o«),  the  VaUriana  officinaiU,  or  great 

PfUS  (^ofiTOf),  the  Cyyrinus  Pkoxtnus. 

Hinnow.    Gesner,  however,  questions 

* 

JA  (^par/Ma).  {Vid.  Cititas,  Gkrkk.) 
:0.  {Vtd.  Pallium,  p.  718) 
JUS  LAMS  (VV"^  ^««f)»  H'e  I'hry- 
fthe  ancients,  according  10  Adarusaiid 
ities.  wmild  appear  to  have  been  a  pum- 
admixturc  of  alum  and  other  mgrcdi- 

OS  ippwoc).  a  epecica  of  Toad,  'he 
e  Latins.  *'  Commentators  are  greatly 
marks  Adams,  '*  to  determine  what  it 

comparing  the  ancient  accounts  of  it 
iracters  of  the  Bufo  comutua,  as  given 
iopedu  Methodujue,  I  was  forcibly  struck 
omcidence,  and  it  afTords  me  pleasure 

Schneider  also  identities  the  thrynut 
ith  the  bufo  cornuiuM.  Agricola  eon- 
sicnt  statements  of  Its  being  venuiuous, 
lem  naturalists  agree  with  him.     The 

(called  KoAapiTti  by  the  scholiast  on  Ni- 
did  seem  to  have  been  the  Bu/u  calami- 
upposed  it  venomous  Agricola  calls  it 
n  animal,  and  denies  that  it  is  mule."^ 
IK  (t^hip),  the  PedicuJiu  commuiM,  or 

C*M.,  84.  ol.  Stepli.)— 3.  (Onum.,  rni.,  ai.»'3. 
.)— 4.  (Diotoir., )..  10.— Galen.,  Dn  Siinpl.,  viii.— 
l.i  «.  «.)— 5.  (Anuut..  V).,  1%  &«. — Aduns,  Ap- 
I.  (Oioioor.,  T^  UP.— Galen.,  D«  Simpl.,  Tiii.— 
^  v.>— 7.  (Aduu,  Appeal].,  u  v.) 


common  Louse.  Aristotle  notices  the  lice  whicfc 
form  on  tishea.  Ponnegan.  in  speaking  of  these, 
calls  them  "  a  kind  of  small  shellfish,  that  fixes  upoo 
and  derives  its  food  from  the  bodies  of  other  Aahe«, 
fajniliar  examples  of  which  may  be  noticed  in  th« 
common  prawn  (on  tlie  corHlet  of  which  a  protu- 
berance may  often  be  observed,  the  parasite  being 
covered  by  a  coating  of  the  ahell),  aa  also  in  the 
mussel."^ 

•II.  'Vhe  fruit  of  a  species  of  Pine,  the  PinuM 
PinoJtter.  Consult  the  remarks  of  liiltcr,  in  his 
Vorhalle  Burop-  Volkergejick.,  p.  164,  in  relatifin  to 
the  ^etpo^yoi  of  antiquity. 

*eOPA  TON  EAEYeEPaN  {6$opa  nJv  iXevtk 
puv)  was  one  of  the  ofl'enues  that  might  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted  at  Athens.  The  word  ff/opd  may 
signify  any  sort  of  corruption,  bodily  or  mental ; 
but  the  expression  ^.  r.  e.  comprehends,  if  it  is  not 
limited  to,  a  crime  100  common  among  the  Greeks, 
as  appears  from  a  law  cited  by  jEschinca.'  On 
this  subject,  vtd.  PitoAnofiEiA,  anil  Schumann,  Ant. 
Jut.  Pub.  Or.,  p.  Safl,  33B. 

•  PHVCIS  (^I'At'r),  the  BhuKtuM  Phycis,  or  Hake. 
called  in  Italian  the  Fico.* 

*PHYCUS  (^««or.)    ( Vid  FocosO 

PHYGE  (^UTO).       {Vid    BANtSHMKXT,  GRKKIt  ) 

PHYL;VHCHI  (^QXapxo*),  generally  the  prefects 
uf  the  tribes  in  any  stale,  as  at  Epidamntis.  where 
the  government  was  fonnerly  vested  in  the  cnJ^jip- 
,^0*.  but  afterward  in  a  senate  ♦  At  Athens,  the  of- 
ti<!ers  so  called  were  {after  the  age  of  Cleisthenea) 
ten  in  numlier,  one  for  each  of  Xiui  tribes,  and  werv 
specially  charged  with  the  command  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  cavalry.*  'ITiere  can  be  but  tjttle 
doubt  that  each  of  the  phylnrchs  conunanded  the 
cavalry  of  his  own  tribi',  and  they  were  tJicnuelvcs, 
collectively  and  individually,  under  the  control  of 
the  f  wo  hipparclis,  just  as  the  taxi&rchs  were  sub- 
ject to  the  two  sirategi.  According  to  Pollux/  they 
were  elected,  one  from  each  tribe,  by  the  archons 
collectively  ;  but  his  authority  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive  on  this  point.  Herodotus^ 
infonns  us  that,  when  (.'Jeiathcnes  incrf-ased  the 
number  of  the  tribes  from  four  to  ten,  he  also  made 
ten  phylarchs  instead  of  four.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,*  that  the  historian  should  have  said  ten 
phylarchs  in  the  place  of  the  old  tpvXo^caiXeif,  who 
were  four  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  old  tribes.* 

•PHVIJ.ITIS  i^yXAinf).  "It  appeare  proba- 
ble,*' remarks  Adams,  "that  (he  ^)^.ov  alluded  to 
by  Dioscondes  and  Theophrastua  was  the  Mercun- 
alia  annua.  The  ^v?.Xov  of  Galen  and  of  Paulus 
.£gineta  ia  a  very  different  substance,  namely,  the 
leaf  of  the  fiaj>ia6a0ttov.  Apiciua  uniformly  calls 
the  Malahaiitrum^  or  Cassia  leaf,  by  tlie  name  of 

PHYLOBASILEIS  {^vXotaaOdi).  The  origin 
and  duties  of  the  Athenian  magistrates  so  csUe.1 
are  involved  iu  much  obacunty,  and  the  httlu 
knowledge  we  possess  on  the  subject  is  derived  al* 
must  entirely  from  the  grauuuanans.  In  Uie  ear- 
hest  tmie3  they  were  four  in  number,  representing 
each  one  of  tlie  four  trilws,  and  probably  elected 
(but  not  for  life)  from  and  by  them."  They  were 
nominated  from  the  Eupatridap,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  royalty  at  Athens  these  "  kings  of  the 
tribes"  were  the  constant  osaesaorB  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  rather  as  his  colleagues  than  counsel- 
lors.^'   From  an  expression  in  one  of  the  laws  of 


I.  (AriBfa)!.,  n.  A.,T.,  31.— Adanu,  Append.,  ■.  v.— DtkOOAffUi^ 
l^x.,  4lbc4it.,  i.T.I— a.  (c.  TiBOrch.,  3,  eJ.  Sloph.)— J.  (Ariftvt., 
*!.,  3;  nil-,  10.— Oppiao,  Ual.,  i.— Albea.,  rii.— Pliny,  II.  N^ 
ix.,  M-— A'lamii,  AJifiriti!.,  «.  v.)— 4.  (ArtaUil.,  Pol.,  v..  1.)— 4. 
(II«mocr.,».».— Pollui,  Ottom.,  riii,,  M.>— fl.  (Ooom.,  vui.,  M.) 
—  7.  (f..  19.)-S.  (TilniAon,  SUalw.,  274.  J73.)-9.  (VU. 
Wkctiamutli,  Hell.  AlL,  i.,  I,  k  48,  p.  970.)— 1 1  l)iu»cur.,  m., 
1ll.~<}alra.,  Df  Kimpl.,  iv.— Adama,  Appand.,  r  t.}— JI.  'Il» 
•ycb..  I  f.)— IS.  <Tiiirl«raU,  ILut.  o(  Un«M,  vol.  ii..  9.  II 
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8oIiM,»  it  app'  I 

the  tribes  t'X< ' 

of   inUldtT  or    ll  L-m    tr.M-Mjn,     m    rtiiiiii    i  ■  aj"  >:i .  .iii'; 

U  coniifrird  wiih  Uie  four  iribcs  of  ihe  city,  Uir'.v 
niBy  Im!  coin|mrc(l  witti  llu:  "duumpin  ptTdiielInmt$" 
it  Romn,  wh«  njip«'arpd  to  have  rrprrsonUtl  the 
A'o  ancient  irilH's  of  tbc  llaiunna  oiid  'ritiCB.* 
riicy  wrrc<  ul!«o  mtniBlrd  (but  porhapa  in  liilor 
tirooe)  with  the  ptrformance  of  certain  ri'liRitnis 
nt«i ;  and  na  they  b.ii  in  ih**  /inm'Anov*  thry  proh- 
ahly  acted  as  afiBCAaun*  of  thn  upxuv  ilntiXrLx,  or 
**  rcz  gaertficultn,'"  as  they  hnd  tonneMy  done  of  tho 
King  Though  thoy  wore  orif^inally  connected  with 
the  four  ancient  lnl>c».  atiU  they  were  not  abolish- 
ed by  Chiisthcnps  wlitn  he  inoroi\sfd  the  nuraber 
of  tribes  and  otherwise  allvrvd  the  cunHtitutiun  of 
AH  f  '  ■  t»W  bccausp  ihoir  dutitrs  wprc  mainly 

ot  li^moter  *     Tht;'y  ;ipj>*'Hr  to  have  fx- 

iai^  L.  .  L'  r  his  time,  an'\  nr(ed  as  judgM.  but 

m  untinportani  or  niprcly  fomial  nialters.  Ttiey 
prcfiidiMl.  vtc  aro  told,"  orrr  the  roiirt  of  the  Ephe- 
\m.  held  at  tho  Pr>-tanpiuin.  in  the  iDock  trials  orpr 
instruments  of  homirido  {ai  tCiv  ^HfVX'-**'  JitKat),  and 
h  was  p;ut  of  their  duty  to  rcmoTC  these  instru- 
ments t>eynnd  the  limits  of  their  countiy  (r6  ifure- 
ffov  uipvxtv  ifneftOfitaai).  Wo  may  reasonably  con- 
clndc  that  this  juriMhctinn  was  a  relii^  of  more  im- 
portant functions,  such  as  those  described  by  Plu- 
tarch/ from  which,  and  their  connexion  witJi  the 
Prytjincium,  ti  has  bc<>n  conjectured  that  they  worn 
identical  with  the  old  Prytanes,^  Plutarch'  speaks 
of  tltcni  both  as  (iaat'/.ti^  and  rtfwravEif.  In  a  fp^' 
^i4Ttio,  4|uotcd  by  Andocrilcs/  the  title  of  (iaaO^tl^ 
■ernm  to  be  applied  to  them. 

•PHVS'AM.S  t^iioo/of )  and  PHYSETER  i^- 
ffWTTJpf  •'  Anstotle  apphes  the  term  f^vmjrfjp  to  the 
apiracle  or  airhole  of  the  wtuUe.  It  is  nflerward 
applied  by  Strabu  to  tbe  fish  itself.  Arledi  accord- 
ingly refers  it.  with  the  ^i-aahix  of  *tllian,  to  tho 

iialscna  jihyanlut,  or  l-'in-fiah.""' 

PHVSlOLO'lilA  {^voioXnyiK^),  one  of  the  five 
•livtNiona  into  which,  accnrdinii;  to  some  of  the  an- 
i:i<Jiil  writer*,  the  whole  Hcionco  of  medieme  was 
divided.  {Vid.  Mkimcina  )  It  treats,  as  its  name 
implies  (^t''<r(<-.  nalurr,  and  'koy^1r,  a  fU»f  onrst),  of  the 
nature  ami  functionu  uf  the  biinian  body,  which 
agrees  with  the  definitions  found  amunij;  Galen's 
works.'*  and  as  a  knowledge  of  the  pArit  of  the 
human  body  Cor  ana/omy]  is  a  necessary  step  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  functmm,  it  wlU  bo  included  here 
under  the  same  head. 

Tlie  first  beifinning.**  of  analomical  knowledge 
would  arise  from  tliu  Mi»ptrciion  of  Ihe  victims  of- 
fered in  sacnficca,  and  from  the  dressing  of  wounds 
and  other  bodily  injuries ;  the  process,  however, 
that  was  thus  made  would  naturally  be  very  slow 
and  Imperfect,  and  it  was  aoon  found  that  anatomy 
could  only  be  learned  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
internal  parts  of  Ihe  anima!  frame,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  systemutie  dis»ection     The  PvU»ai?(>rean 

Rhilosopner,  Alcmn'on,  is  said  by  Chaioidius*'  to 
ave  been  the  first  {x-rson  who  dissected  animals 
(aboat  B.C.  640);  this  was  an  important  step,  and 
with  this  anutoniiKta  rt^mainiMl  content  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  Alcinieon  ajipears  to  have 
made  considerable  advances  nn  tho  knuwledye  of 
hia  predeecasors.  The  most  important  of  his  dis- 
coveries was  that  of  the  Eusiarhiun  tube,  or  canal 
hading  from  tlie  anterior  and  inner  part  of  tbe  tym- 
panum to  the  6tuees;  and  his  mislake  in  saying 

1.  JPtot.  in  V.I.,  0.  IO.j-3.  (Niebuhr,  R.  H.,  1..  p.  9M,  Eofl. 
Iiuttl.)— 3.  (Putlux,  Oiumi.,  *iii.,  111.)  — i.  (WKbiauth,  11. . 
i.,W7.)— 5.  (PuUux,  ClDon..,  mi.,  130.)-fl.  (Sut.»n,  c  19.)— 7. 
(WaohmuUi,  I.,  I.,  SM.  — Miitlt-r,  Euiuea..  k  (17-)— a.  (1.  c.)~9. 

(VnMyt.p  lt,>-l(i  tAr.*t..^  ,H.  A.„*\.,H.-S(nibo.v-i«. 
— .JCh'iui,  -■  "    (itTKl.,  «-  ^.) — W-  ^VaVxoa.,  c.  T, 

Um.  inr  .  i>  J.,  c.  H,  \y»n.  T«.,  V- ^^»  "^ 
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through  the  ear  (wl 
')  may  be  cuuJy 


i'l  ._  ...  I  .  -  ■. 
out  enrrtieling  iti, 
KmjM.'doclos  *tf  A- 
B.C.)  was  thn  fir'-* 
ear  («of  A(«d7/f  .^'•' 
immediate  organ  • 
the  name  atnniot  ( 

most  of  the  meiul- 

His  contemporary  Anaxagoras 

Ib-st  person  who  tneil  to  rxplnin  thf  dJ 

the  sexes  by  the  plane  <>■  ■ 

uterus  ;  the  male,  said  Ip 

female  on  the  loft  ;  and 

out  the  least  foundation 

find  received  and  repeat' ' 

tie'  (who.  however,  adds*  ihiu 

as  sometimes  thocxmtrao'  tsl^' 

Tho  anecdote  of  the  wny  in  whicii 

his  knowledge  of  cnmpanitive  anatomy,  i 

tumult  occasioned  at  Athens  by  the  flglilj 

with  only  one  born,  may  be  sncn  in 

Domocrmia  of  Abilerit  (IJ  (;.  4C0-3A7) 

larly  celebrated  for  his  knowjedgr  nf 

in  the  j^aphic  description  nf  hia  r.f 

way  of  living  when  visit- 

around  where  he  was 

covco'd  with  the  carcaMS't  oi  .uumaji  lauiijj 

di.**«ecled  ;"  Ii«twevcT.  none  of  his  upinuui 

to  be  particularly  specified  hen* 

The  next  great  physiologist  of  antiqui^ 
first  whose  writings  are  stul  rxt-int.  \^ 
cue   4<>0-367);  though,  in  f 
tlkat  any  of  tho  anAtomical  w<  ; 
name  were  i-    "  i  ' 

It  would  t" 
a  complete  .n 
tes  {and  ihc 
writershercii 

tolle  and  Ualcii).  tl>«j  leadtr  luukl  U, 
find  here  a  very  brief  account  of  sonu 
and  optniona,  and  to  be  i 
lars  to  the  difTcrent  hiti< 
rates  called  botli  arten<  > 
by  the  name  of  6//V'<  i)< 
tings  beting  used  lu  d<  - 
Aktsbia.)     His  knowhnl^i  oi  ihi  Ihmhh 
have  been  grcaipr  Umn  thai  ofthr  mu 
or  vigc*'ra     T 
vriipa,  with"  I'ffi 

*a/ion,  andari i.. 

was  caused  by  all  the  tci. 

out  the  body  without  ili 

generation  is  (as  may  be  niit.:fit:d  iimuihej 

alluded  to  above)  vory  fancilol  and  itn; 

his  ignorance  of  human  annt 

■pealang  of  Ud-  cotykdoru  of  i 

cnce  of  which  in  woniin'  v^  ■  - 

for  granted,  on  accouni 

inferior  anmials.     He  s  ' 

came  imimtenl  from  beiot;  bka  U* 

theory  wJuirh  may  be  explained  i 

the  supposed  coarse  of  the 
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whole,  ihuugh  the  anatomical  and  phytic* 
kjiuwled^'o  of  Hippocrates  has  been  highly 
those  who  overrate  Uie  ancient  phyai- 
otherK  igooranlly  deprceiate  ihoni. 
allowed  lo  be  one  ol'  the  niosl  iniper- 
uu»attHl'iiL'iory  i>arts  of  lus  writings*. 
has  inserted  u  kuoJ  deal  of  physiologieal 
in  his  "  Tiniieus,*'  which,  with  tiie  first  bfXik 
•pbon's  "Memorabilia,"  niuy  be  euiisidered 
earhest  specimens  of  what  would  be-  now 
Natural  Tlieologj*."  One  of  the  moat  cel- 
of  Plato's  anaioniiral  opinions  was,  that  part 
fluids  that  are  drunk  enters  the  trachea,'  an 
which  for  a  long  time  occasioned  great 
among  the  anatomists  of  antiquity.*  The 
in  his  writings  means  a  U^amcni ;'  both 
and  veins  are  called  ^TxCt^  ;*  and  the  word 
is  applied  lo  I  he  trachea.^  He  says  the  heart 
of  the  veins  and  the  fountain  of  the 
y  be  added,  that  Cicero's  fraainenl 
'Altaic'*  is  a  translation  of  part  of  this 
t  Galen  wrote  a  work  '' Dt  iw  qua 
a  mint  m  Platontx  Ttma.o^''^  of  which  a 
attun  stiU  exists/ and  that  there  is  also 
translation  and  coiniaenLary  liy  Chaleidiiiis. 
K.  Liehtenstadt,  "  Piatons  Lekrtn  auf  dem 
dcr  Naitirforachunfr  und  lUr  liciikutide.  Nack 
bearbciUt,"  LeiitZ.,  1826,  8vo. 
tie's  knowk-dgc  of  human  anatomy  was 
rior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors : 
acquired  it  by  the  dissection  of  animals 
w  impossible  to  decide.  Aristotle  is 
or  who  giVL'S  the  name  uuprt)  to  the 
arter>  in  the  human  body  /  however,  he 
^XrV,  and  never  seems  to  suppose  the  veins 
eries  to  be  dtsliucl  and  different  from  each 
juid  tliti  word  uftTVfiia,  in  all  his  genuine  wri- 
can»  the  tmchia."  He  saya  the  brain  ia  en- 
nsiipphed  with  blood  ;"  that  the  InLchea  re- 
oeitlier  Ihild  nor  soUd,  hut  only  air/'  that 
rain  is  larger  than  that  of  any  otberamuiaJ  /^ 
S  heart  cunt.ijns  three,  ventricles/^  though 
her  place  he  seems  to  say  that  there  are 

0  /*  and  that  there  arc  on  each  side  eight 

igoras,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  Itcmphi- 
ntriboied  murh  to  the  science  of  Physiology  ; 
B  honour  of  discovering  Ihal  the  arteries  and 
ire  distinct,  and  of  being  the  first  who  apph 
word  uurrjpia  to  the  bloodvessels  which  now 

It  Dojuc,  is  diiaputed  by  Kiihn,  "  Commenta- 
Praxagura  Coo,"  Oputc.  Acad.  Mid,  t.t  Vkdo- 

ii..  i).  128,  sq. 
ior  to  Hippocrates  in  medical  skill,  enjoying 

1  posUimntius  influence  and  renown,  but  much 
biro  as  anatomists,  were   HeiopliUus  and 

itus,  who  were  cimtempornries,  and  lived 
third  century  before  Christ,  The  former  is 
tpressly  by  tJalen"  lo  have  disacctcid  human 
,  and  liic  latter,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by 
'*  speaks  of  hhnsclf  as  having  dissected  a  hu- 
rain.  Tliey  were  umbuhly  the  first  persons 
entured  to  do  thi4  and  their  example  was 

by  very  few  (if  atiy)  of  their  successors. 

.ter  is  not  aware  of  any  passage  even  in 
s  writings  which  proves  that  he  dissected 
bodies  ;  while  the  iimuerous  passages,  both 

*s  works  and  in  those  of  other  anatomists, 

jnding  the  dissection  of  apes,  bears,  goats. 


^,  «).  Sullbaam.)— t.  {VU.  Guiitnt,  Pralf^gom.  ad 
,D»  Unu.,  p.  J,*ca.)-3.  (c.  W,A-n.)— 4.  (c.  5fi.)— 4.  <c. 
(Ibid.)— 7  (l'«ii-  5,  •'d-  CKnri.)— e.  <HisL  Aaiin.,  i.,  U, 
,  S,  S  l.l-V-  (lb..  I.,  13,  %  5.  Ac.  ;  Ttt  ,  3.  \  0.  &c.)— 10. 
*\  ♦>;  HI.,  S,»e.)— 11.  (lb.  1.,  IS,  ;8.>— 19-  (lb..  I., 
-U.  (Ib.,in..  a,tS:  I.,  14.  t  3.)— 14.  (Do  Pan.  Auini., 
M.  vd.  TAUchit.)— 15.  (Hift.  Aoim.,  i.,  10,  «  6.)-16. 
I  Dttw^-.  c.  A,  p.  H9i,  t-:nn.  ti.)— 17.  (Dt  Hippocr.  »i 
r^  t  .1^  I,  p.  tm,  MO,  t<w.  ».) 


and  other  anin  als,  would  seem  indirectly  to  prove 
that  human  bodice  were  seldom  or  never  used  for 
tiiat  pur|M)8e.'  Herophdus  and  Erasistiatus  are 
said  also  lo  have  dissected  criminals  ahve/  but 
whether  this  was  really  the  case,  or  whether  the 
story  arose  from  their  having  been  among  the  Hret; 
who  dissected  human  bodies,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. Tliey  were  the  tirst  persons  who  considercil 
the  nerves  to  bo  the  organs  of  sensation,'  though, 
like  Aristotle,  ]{erophUus  continued  to  call  them 
cana/«.  T'ipoi.*  However,  he  so  far  agreed  unth  the 
ancient  opinion  on  the  subject  as  to  say  that  some 
of  the  nerves  arise  from  bones  and  connect  ttie 
articulations,'  thus  confounding  the  nerves  with 
the  ligaments.  He  gave  the  name  Aj^vof  to  the 
eommon  point  to  which  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
matLT  converge/  which  is  still  called,  after  him,  the 
torcular  Heropkili.  Ho  was  also  the  author  of  the 
name  ctdtimua  script  onus,  which  is  stiH  lUiplied  to 
the  angular  indentation  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
medulla  ohtongata.^  That  part  of  the  intcjilinea 
which  is  called  the  duodenum  (AuitKaddicrvXot)  de- 
rived its  niime  from  hira.*  For  farther  itU'onnation 
respecting  Heruphilus,  see  a  memoir  by  K.  F.  H 
Marx,  cnlitled  "  Hi  rnphilus;  ein  Beitrag  zur  Gea 
chichtc  der  Medicin,"  Carlsr,  Svo*  1838.  Erasis- 
tratus  was  not  tess  celebrated  as  an  anatomist  than 
Herophilus,  though  his  name  is  connected  with 
fewer  discoveries.  Tlie  tncujjnd  imtcet  {TpiyW- 
^acfl,  placed  to  guard  the  eonmiunicatiun  be- 
tween the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  received  their 
name  from  him.'  The  bile  and  the  spleen  he  con- 
sidered altogether  useless.'"  The  trachea  derives 
its  name  from  him,  as  ho  was  the  first  |)erson  who 
added  to  the  word  apTTjjHa,  which  had  hitherto  des 
ignated  the  wuidpijie,  the  epithet  rpaxtia,  to  dis 
tuiguish  it  from  the  arteries,  and  he  also  corrected 
the  opinion  of  Platu  mentinned  above." 

£udeiuus,  a  iiuiitempurary  of  Herophiliis,  is  men- 
tioncd  Logether  with  him  by  Galen,"  as  having  di»* 
covered  tlie  jmncrcas,  though  he  does  not  give  it 
any  name. 

CeLsua  (who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ),  in  his  work"De  Medicina," 
defends  the  nccusaily  of  the  study  of  anatomy,"  and 
seems  to  rerommciut  the  diissection  of  human  bod- 
ies. He  has  inserted  some  anatomical  matter  in 
dilferent  parts  of  his  work,  but  his  lan^iage  is  not 
always  technieuUy  correct,  as  the  (rocAca  he  calls 
arterta^^*  though  in  other  places  that  word  means  on 
4trlcry  ,-^'  vcjta  sometimes  means  an  ar(rry  /•  uterus 
sometimes  means  the  abdomen  /^  nerciu  sometimes 
means  a  tendon,^*  and  sometimes  even  a  rfuucie/* 
There  is  uu  auatonucal  discovery  attached  to  his 
name. 

Marinus,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  is 
called  by  Galen'*  one  of  the  restorers  of  anatomy, 
which  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect.  He  de- 
scribes particularly  the  mesenteric  glands,"  fixeo 
the  number  of  the  pairs  of  the  cerebral  nervi-s  at 
seven,  and  first  noticed  the  palatine  nerves,  which 


I.  ( Vid.  Rnfiii  Ephvi ,  I>a  Curp.  Hum.  Pkrt.  Appcllal.,  i..  p 
33.— Galen.  1>«  Anat.  Adnuniitnit.,  hi.,  5,  r.  384.  torn.  li.~ltf.. 
UeMiuc.  Uiueot.,  e.  I,  ten.  xviii.,  B.,  fs  030.— Ttwopluttu.  D» 
fjorp.  Ilum.  Falir.,  lil'.  v.,  r.  11,  SO  )— S.  (CoUut,  Dt  MvdJc^ 
I.1..1.,  Pr«f-p.  B,cJ.  Uip.— Tnrtollim,  D«  AmtDt,c.  10,0.757.) 
3.  (Kiifnii  tipliM..  p.  65.1—4.  (Gftl«n,  D«  Lihr.  Prop.,  o,  3,  p-  JO, 
torn-  xil.)— 5.  (Rufus  CphM..  I.  c.)—6.  (G«1pii,  Do  Un  P«rt. 
Crjrp.  Uuiii.,  u.,  c.  6,  p.  70b,  Uma.  iii.)— 7.  (GftlcQ,  Do  AdlomuL 
Anal.,  iz,,c.  S,p.  TSI.Uiin.  ii,}— 8.  (Ualen.ib,,  i,.  173 —l'»  I-«ii 
Affcrt.,  TI.,  p.  311,  liin.  viii— Theoph.,  Ue  Corp.  Hum  Falir , 
lib.  II.,  c.  7,  ♦  10.)— 0.  (C«l»B,  I>c  llinpor-r.  »t  Pl»t.  I>«cr.,  ti., 
p.  54S,  turn.  ».»— 10.  (Giilcii,  D«  FmuU.  Nal.,  ii.,  p.  IW  i  t""- 
u.,  Iili.  ii(.,p,  in.)— II.  (Hut.,  S)mp.,»ii.,  I.— Macfub..  Satuin., 
til.,  15.)— 12-  (De  SenimP,  u.,  ft,  l.mi.  i».,  p.  04ft.)— 18.  (lib  i., 
Pnrf.  p.  C,  Ifl.)— M.  (i.,  5.  p.  34  i  i*.,  I.  p.  109.  *c.)— 15.  (li., 
10,  p.  Ti.  Ac.)— 16.  (111*.  L.^nJ".,  p.  5.*c)-I7.  (I''.  P-tl  ;  i»  . 
1,  p.  iaO.)-18.  (viii.,I,p.4M.)— U  (»M.,ie.p.4IS.)-M.  (Dt 
Hippocr.  at  Plit.  Dwr.,  tui.,  p.  6W,  umo.  t.) -"•  tOitoa  P» 
ScBiiu ,  ii.,  8,  una  ir.,  p.  M7.)  ^^ 
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be  ronsiilered  as  the  foarth  pair  ;*  the  auditory  and 
(ucial  nerves  he  reckoned  as  tbe  fifth  pair,*  Ibe  lin- 
gual as  ihc  sivih.' 

About  the  *ame  time  lived  Riifus  Ephpsins,  the 
BQthor  of  a  ujeful  work  pntillcd  Urpi  'Ovouaalaf  ruv 
rot)  'AvOpuiTov  Mopiuv,  ■'  Dc  ApeUationibus  Partiura 
Corporia  Humani  "  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
not  so  much  a  trejitiee  uii  Anatomy  as  on  anatom- 
ical t«rms ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  sec- 
ond book  of  the  'OvQftaartK6v,  "  Onomaslicon,"  o( 
JuLiua  Polhix  contains  alno  a  hat  oftho  words  used 
in  medicine.  Soraniis,  nlthougli  helungiiig  to  the 
»ect  of  the  Methodici.  who  nPi:lectrd  Anatomy,  has, 
in  the  fourth  and  lidh  cliiiplprs  of  his  work  Uepl 
TwmKetuu  UtiOCtt;  "iJcArlc  Ubstetrina  Mnrbmqnr 
MnUfrum."  given  one  of  the  most  accurate  descnp- 
lions  of  the  uterua  that  remain  from  antiquity,  and 
appears  to  have  derived  hia  knowledge  from  the 
diBseetion,  not  of  animals,  but  of  the  huiimn  body.* 
The  description  of  iho  uterus  given  by  Moachion, 
his  coMieniporary,  in  the  early  cljapters  of  his  work 
tltpl  ruv  VvvfiiKfiuv  UaiiQv,  ".De  Mulienim  Paftsion* 
ibuSt"  does  not  much  differ  (Vom  that  by  Soranus. 

The  next  writer  that  we  come  to  is  Galen  (AD. 
131-201).  the  moat  celebrated,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  accurate  and  voluminous  anatomist  and 
phyaioloeist  of  antiquity  Analomyand  Physiology 
seem  to  have  bet-n  always  Galen's  favourite  study, 
and  his  ^^Titing3  on  these  subjects  continued  to  l>c 
the  standard  works  of  reference  for  many  centuries. 
A  very  brief  aketrh  of  aome  of  his  opinions  and 
diseoreries  is  all  that  can  be  ^ven  ;  but  it  may  be 
mentuined  that  there  is  "  A  Cursory  Analysis  of 
the  Works  of  Galen,  so  far  as  they  relate  lo  Anato- 
my anrf  Phypiology,"  by  Dr.  Kidd,  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Med- 
ical and  Surreal  Association,"  from  which  most 
of  the  following  remarks  arc  taken.  He  considered 
the  ventr  cava  ktpatka  of  modem  anatomy  as  the 
commencement  or  root  of  the  venous  system  of  the 
body  at  large.'  He  gives  a  clear  description  of  the 
tbnn  and  )K>»ition  of  the  tricuspid  and  milrat  vatres. 
and  ab*o  of  the  Migmihd  vahtt  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
nwnary  artery.'  He  admitted  thai  the  nrlerics 
contain  air,'  but  asserted,  at  the  same  lime,  that 
they  naturally  contain  blood  also  ;*  and  he  remarked 
that  it  may  be  known  when  an  artery  is  wounded, 
not  only  by  the  lighter  colour  of  the  blood  which 
flows  from  it,  but  also  by  the  pulsative  manner  in 
which  the  blood  is  projected  from  it."  He  supposed 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  body  there  is  a  free  anasto- 
mosis between  the  mmute  pores  or  channels  which 
connect  the  arteries  with  the  veins,**  but  he  con- 
feaaea  that  he  is  totally  unable  to  explain  why  Na- 
tnre,  which  does  nolliing  uselessly  or  without  de- 
algn,  should  have  made  different  vessels  (viz..  ar- 
ttrwM  and  vtms)  lo  contain  the  same  fluid. '^  In  my- 
ology, aays  Sprenyel,  Galen  made  some  important 
diacoveries,  and  boasts  that  he  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  eight  muBcles  that  were  unknown  before  his 
time,"  He  first  discovered  certain  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  (called  by  him  the  jtix/A),  to 
which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  course,  ho  gave 
Ibe  name  nakivdftofiovvTft,  or  •*  rocurrent,"  a  name 
which  they  still  bear. 

The  twenty-fourth  and  twcnl^fifth  books  of  the 
iwayuytii  'Ur/WKtU,  "CoUecta  Medicinalia,"  of 
Oribasiijs,  contain  a  system  of  Anatomy  compiled 
ttom  llufus  Epiiesius,  Galen,  and  Soranua ;  there 


I.  (Ill,,  Po  Nrrwt.  Diw!Ct,i>,flS7,  toui.  II.)— 4  (!b.^.  8S9.) 
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If  !•  7itt.>— *.  (tt» ,  p.  703,  7M.)— 9.  (I>e  Loc.  ArToct.,  lik  i., 
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lUe  Auat.  Ailmmiit..  I.,  S.  f.  331,  tom.  U  ) 
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is  in  them  (as  far  as  the  wtipt  is  nw^f^w.rt.v.Ifi 
new.  but  in  another  place  hcmcntfon-  ' 

self  dissected  apes.  » 

About  the  same  time  (the  cr  '  ^ 

tury  after  Christ)  hved  Nenir- 
work  rirpi  ^'Onj^'AfOpu^ov,  Iv-  Ab'jri  M 
Tliis  is  a  very  intcresiin?  little  irratiip.tal 
enjoyed  more  celebrity  than  perhips  n 
on  account  of  two  curious  pamiga: 
which"  he  is  supposed  hy  some  of  the 
admirers  of  the  ancients  to  have  d 
circtilulion  of  the  blood,  and  m  tb«  t 
of  tbe  bile.     He  pinmly  dialiniriJi^brt  It* 
from  the  tendons,  saying  that  t!ic  fMrnn-r 
sensibility,  which  the  laaer  do  nr>t» 
mous  work,   entitled   Ei'oaju)^    Xinrnfti, 
goge  (or  Introduclio)  Anaioruica."  la 
belong  to  the  same  age;  it  is  cUxtij 
Aristotle's  works,  and  does  not  require 
ticular  notice. 

The  next  work  we  come  to  is  by 
tospathariiis,  who   is  grneralfv  '^"'■'<•■■ 
lived  in  the  seventh  ccntunr,  Im 
longs  to  a  later  date.     It  is  >-■.  ■ 
'Avffpuwni  Karaffsfnyf,  "  De  Corjioriit  Ki 
rica,"and  is  in  live  books.     It  is.fnrth* 
taken  word  for  word  from  Calcn. "  Def'H 
Corp<"iri8  Humani,*'  and  >Iippocr.-it>s,  ■  I** 
ra"  and  •'  De  Natura  Pueri,"  iVoni  ttho-ti. 
he  sometimes  differs.    The  work  nf  M 
monk  who  lived  probably  in  the  eighlk  nc 
century),  Utfti  n/f  rm'  'Avffpurov  Ko 
Hominia  Fdbriea,"  does  not  require 
notice ;  nor  that  by  Constantinus  Afoi 
in  the  eleventh  century),  *'  De  Membns 
bus  Corjmris  Humani." 

Uesides  these  works,  which  may  be 
as  mure  especially  anatomical  and  pfa: 
several  of  the  early  Christian   falhen 
treatises  on  Natural  Tlicology,  pointiac 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of  ~ 
played  in  the  stnieture  of  the  human 
are  St.  Ambrose,  Dc  A*oc  et  Arc '    •  ' 
aema-on  (vi.,  9);  St.  Basil,  11' 
Kara(T«n'^f,    •*  De    Structura    i 
'I'res"  (which,  however,  is  probabiv 
St.  Chrysoslom,  "  Homil.  XI.   ad  . 
St.  Gregory  of  Xj'ssa,  De  verbis  "  I"^ 
nem,"  <^c  ,  Orationes  Duiu  ;  Id  ,  T! 

'Av^puTtov,  "  De  Hominis  Opificio"  , ^ 

supplement  to  his  brother  St.  Basil's  unto* 
work,  entitled  'E^uv.Kq>fn',  Hexaemervo) 
ret,  Utpi  Ilpflvoiflf,  "De  ProvidentM,"  Ol*' 
iv. ;  and  Lactantius,  "De  Opificio  Dei."  S** 
these  works  are  well  worth  reading  for  theiril 
tific  correcineas  as  well  as  their  piety  ;  but  • 
parts,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  jtraoflK 
fancifui.  However,  they  add  nothing  lo  the  an 
of  anatomical  knowledge  already  in  the  wortJ 
probably  every  statement  in  their  wniio^ 
not  erroneous  (and  many  of  those  that  are) 
found  in  the  works  of  Qglcn.  The  some  SH 
said  of  the  Arabian  wTiters,  of  whurasereial^ 
Alzaharavius,  Avicenna.  Haly  Abbas.  KaXM,  i 
have  pre^xcd  to  their  medical  works  a  phpia 
cal  introduction,  which  it  would  be  out  of  pbi 
notice  here  more  particularly. 

•PICA.       {Vld.    CiTTA.) 

•PICEA.     (Tid.  PiKUB.) 

*PiCUS,  the  Woodpecker,  a  bird  sacred 
and  from  which  omens  were  wont  to  be  dxsM 
the  nations  of  Italy.     A  bird  of  this  spectei 
a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  acnt  out  io 
a  vow  of  a  sacred  spring  (Vnt  SAomva), 


1.  (lib.  Tti.,  e.  ft,  p.  SIO.  «d.  II  St«i>h.|— 1  (e.  H  > 
MfttLlL}— I.  {e.  S8,  !>.  «»,}—«.  (fl.  77.  p.  Big 


PIGNUS. 


PIGNU& 


iini)tothenowconiinumty.  (Vvl- 

rCtA  ACTIO.     (Kirf  Piojiua.) 
CA'PIO.     C  Vtd.  PiH  PioNom.  Can- 

pledjEre  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de- 
d,  says  Gaius,*  from  pu^im,  "  quta 
xtUTy  manu,  Iraduntiir.'^  This  is  une 
nces  oflhe  failure  of  the  Human  ju- 

r  attempted  eiyniolojiioal  pxplana- 
{Vtd  MtTTUUM.)  The  element  of 
Oontained  in  tiie  word  pai^n)g-Q  and 
•ft. 

id  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it  is 
f  1o  him  for  some  debt  ur  demand, 
us  when  thr  posspsaion  nf  the  thing 
to  whom  it  ia  made  a  security,  and 
a  it  IS  made  a  security  without  be- 
poesession'  The  law  relaiinji  to 
potheca  was  in  all  OMenliah  the 
ijeot  of  the  pledging  ia  ihiit  the 
n  case  of  necessity,  sell  the  pU>dj;c 
'hia  demand  out  of  tJic  proceeds. 
'  be  given  {rta  h\fp(jtktriE  dari  po4eMl) 
m,  whether  money  borrowed  {nmtua 
a  oaseof  buyin;;  and  selling,  leiiing 
landatum  ;  whether  the  objigatjo  is 
jicuaditional ;  fur  part  of  a  sum  »( 
m  fur  the  whole."  Anythin)<  could 
ipledge  which  could  be  an  ubjec;t  uf 
be  a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
r  a  university  of  thin^.  If  a  single 
(<ed,  the  thinff  with  all  its  increa.ie 
y.  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  land 
eased  by  oUuvio.  If  a  shop  (taher- 
1,  all  the  goods  in  it  were  pledged  ; 
hem  were  sold  and  others  bruughi 
fer  died,  the  pledgee's  security  was 
II  that  it  contained  at  the  time  of 
ath.*  If  all  a  man's  property  was 
fdgo  comprehended  also  hia  futuro 
a  such  property  was  clearly  ex- 

edging  required  no  particular  form, 
it  it  resembled  coniraoia  made  by 
•thing  more  was  requisite  to  estab- 
of  a  pledge  than  proof  of  the  agreo- 
.iea  to  it.  It  was  called  contractus 
tien  it  was  a  ease  of  pigniis,  and 
was  when  it  was  a  case  of  hyputh- 
ner  case,  tradition  was  necessary. 
(0,  by  his  testament,  make  a  pignua. 
r  a  man  to  pledge  could  in  any  case 
ar  from  his  words  or  from  any  acu 
rH>f  no  other  mterpretation  than  an 

•only  pledge  a  thing  when  he  was 
had  full  power  of  disposing  uf  it; 
r  of  a  tluug  could  pledge  his  share, 
edge  another  man's  property  if  the 
10  the  pledge  at  the  time  or  after- 
ler  case  this  must  property  be  con- 
]ge  of  the  owner  for  the  debt  of 
nan  pledged  a  thmg  which  was  not 
ard  becaiae  the  owner  of  it,  the 

or  which  a  pledge  was  security  d&- 
^eement :  it  might  be  for  principal 
for  either ;  or  it  might  comprehend 
fterest,  and  all  costs  and  expenses 
tomisbt  be  put  to  on  aceount  of  the 
Wot  instance,  a  creditor  would  be 

£  1.  SS8.>— S.  (Diy.  13.  tit.  7.  ■.  D.— t»<U 
•Uo  Ctf*.  ftd  Fun.,  liii.,  M.)— 3.  (Dig.  30, 
J.  SO.  Ut.  1, 1.  9.)~6  (Div.  !I0,  Ut.  1,  a  U.) 
•.  W<-Diii.  110,  tiu  8|  1.  1) 


entitled  to  hia  neotasary  expenses  ?oncennng  u 
slave  or  an  estate  which  had  been  pigaerated. 

Pigniis  might  bo  created  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  decree  of  the  prartor  gtring 
to  a  creditor  pc»wcr  to  take  possession  of  hia  debt- 
or's property  {mi^sw  crrdilona  iJi  bona  dtUtvnx),  ci- 
ther a  single  thing,  or  all  his  properly,  as  the  case 
might  be.  But  the  permission  ur  coiiimond  of  the 
magistratus  did  not  cffwt  a  pledge,  unless  the  per- 
son .-leiually  twk  possession  of  the  thing.  The  (bl- 
lowing  are  instances :  the  immissio  damni  jnfecti 
eauau  (9tJ.  Damnlu  Ixfectum);  legalorum  servan- 
dorum  causa,  whit-h  lud  for  its  object  the  securing 
of  Q  legacy  which  had  been  left  sub  condilione  ur 
die :'  missio  vcntris  in  iiossessiunem,  when  the 
pregnant  widow  was  allowed  to  take  possession  ol 
the  inheritance  fur  the  pruteeiion  of  a  postliumus  ■ 
and  the  missio  rei  servanda  causa.  The  right 
wfiich  a  person  obtained  by  such  immisslo  was 
called  pmtms  praitormin.  It  was  called  pignorja 
eapio  when  the  pruitor  allowed  the  goods  of  a  per- 
son to  be  taken  who  was  behaving  in  contempt  of 
the  oourl,  or  allowed  hia  person  to  be  seized  afUir 
a  judgment  given  against  him  (ex  tMUMa  judtcah). 

There  was  also  among  the  Romans  a  tarita  hy- 
potheoH,  which  existed  not  by  consiMit  of  the  par- 
ties, but  by  rule  of  law  (ipso  jure),  as  a  consequence 
of  ctrtuin  acts  or  agR'emenis,  which  were  not  acts 
or  agreements  jxTtaimng  to  pledging'  (j?i  amhu* 
auuis  pignus  vei  fttfpother.a  taate  eoTUrahitur).  These 
hypothecs  were  general  or  special.  The  following 
are  instances  of  what  were  general  hypothee*. 
The  fiscus  had  a  general  hypotheca  in  respect  of  its 
elamia  on  the  property  of  lite  aubjeet,  anrf  on  the 
property  of  its  agents  or  officers  ;  the  hu^^band  on 
the  property  of  him  who  promised  a  doa  ;  and  leg- 
alees  and  lidcicoumiissarii  in  respect  of  their  lega- 
cies or  lideicommissa,  on  tltat  portion  of  the  hered 
ilas  of  him  who  had  to  pay  the  legacies  or  fidei- 
eommissa.  There  were  other  cases  of  general  by- 
potheooe. 

The  following  are  instances  of  special  hyiwthe- 
cce :  The  lesat>r  of  a  pnedium  urbanum  had  an  hy- 
potheca in  respect  of  liia  eiainis  arising  out  of  the 
contract  of  liirmg  on  everything  which  the  lessee 
brought  upon  the  premises  lor  constant  use  {tntytcta, 
et  tUaia).  The  lessor  of  a  priedium  ruslicmu  had 
an  hypotheca  on  the  fruits  of  the  fann  as  soon  as 
they  were  collected.'  A  person  who  lent  money  to 
repair  a  house  had  an  hypotheca  on  Ihe  house  and 
the  gMund  on  which  it  stood,  provided  tlir  money 
were  laid  out  un  it.  Pupdli  and  minores  had  an 
hopotheca  on  things  which  were  bought  with  their 
money. 

The  person  who  had  given  a  pledge  vvas  still  the 
owner  of  the  thing  that  was  pledged.  He  could 
therefore  use  the  thing  and  enjoy  its  fruits.  But 
the  agreement  might  be  that  the  creditor  should 
have  the  use  or  profit  of  the  thing  instead  of  inter- 
eat,  which  kind  of  contract  was  called  antichresis, 
or  mutual  use :  aiid  if  ihtTe  was  no  agreement  as 
to  use,  the  crediLor  cmild  not  use  the  thing.  'Hio 
pledger  could  also  sull  the  thing  pledged,  uidess 
there  were  some  agreement  to  the  contrary,  but 
such  sale  did  not  affect  the  right  of  the  pledgee.  If 
tliD  pledger  sold  a  movable  thing  that  was  pigner- 
ated  without  iho  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
creditor,  he  was  guilty  of  furtum.  If  the  pledger,  at 
the  time  of  a  pignus  being  given,  was  not  the  owner 
of  the  thing,  but  had  the  possession  of  it,  he  could 
still  acquire  the  pnipony  of  the  thing  by  usucapion 

(KlJ.   POSSBSSIO.) 

The  creditor  could  keep  possession  of  a  pigner- 
alcd  thing  till  his  demand  was  fiiUy  satisfied,  and  he 

~1.  tbig.  36,  tii.4.)— S.  {Dis.9U.IU.  t.)-S.  (Dif.  90,  Ul  9.  f . 

T.-Uiff.  19,  Ut.  9,  t.  M.) 
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mill  mAintain  his  richt  to  the  posseaaion  against 
any  other  porunn  who  nhtaiiiod  pOMCMUon  of  Ihr>  <  plHirfrl 
lliing  He  could  .^lMO  plrdcc  ihc  thine  that  w;is 
pli'djfiMl  to  Iiim  He  hnrt  »1mi  Ihr  Tight,  in  civic  his 
dcmiind  was  not  BatiBtiotJ  at  tho  time  nerved  on.  to 
sell  tnv  tliintr  antl  satisly  his  demands  out  of  the 
prnrrcdn  ( jua  dintrahrndi  mtt  tendendi  pifnnn). 
GniUM*  illiistral'.'s  Iho  maxim  that  ho  whr>  was  not 
thr  owner  of  a  tiling  i-oiild  in  some  raws  s<>Il  it,  by 
thp  eXTiniplu  nflhi"  pk'Jmu'  M'lhnu  a  thintr  pk'djrud  ; 
hut  hi*  propfrly  rfft-ra  the  art  of  koIp  In  ilic  will  nf 
the  di'blor.  as  cxprrswd  in  the  aiirrprmcnl  nf  plcdg- 
mfn ;  and  ihuA,  tn  li'gsl  eflert.  i(  is  the  ili'litor  who 
BTlls  bv  means  of  his  ajront.  the  rreditor.  An 
a^rt-omonl  that  a  pledjfn  ^honlit  he  fnrft'ilpd  m  riiAO 
the  drmnnd  was  not  paid  at  the  limt*  afrrecd  on. 
Was  onginnlly  very  conmion,  but  it  was  de<'lnred 
by  Conatantinc  to  be  illegal.  {Vid.  OuUMiflBnRu 
Lkx.)  In  oatte  of  a  sale,  the  creditor.  Recording  to 
the  later  law.  must  give  the  debtor  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  Bell,  and  after  such  notice  he  must  wail 
two  years  before  he  eoiild  legally  make  a  sale.  If 
nnythint;  remained  over  after  satiBfying  the  credit- 
or, It  was  his  duty  in  give  it  to  (he  debtor ;  and  if 
the  price  was  inbufTicient  to  satisfy  the  creditor's 
demnnd,  his  debtor  was  still  his  di'blor  for  the  re- 
mainder. If  no  purchaser  at  n  reasonable  pncc 
could  be  found,  the  creditor  might  become  the  pur- 
chaser, but  .still  the  debtor  had  a  right  to  redeem 
the  thing  within  two  years  on  condition  of  fully  eat- 
ififying  the  creditor." 

if  there  were  several  ercdilors  to  whom  a  thing 
wiis  pledged  which  was  insnflieient  to  satisfy  them 
all,  be  >*1ioBi.'  pledge  was  prior  in  lime  had  a  prefer- 
ence over  tlie  r«"sf  (/x>fior  r^t  in  ptipwre  qmpnuM 
eredidtt  prcuniam  et  accepit  hi/pttlkccam*).  There 
Were  aome  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  for  instance, 
I' when  a  subsofpienl  pledgee  had  lent  Ins  money  to 
save  the  pledged  thing  from  deatruction,  h»'  had  a 
preference  over  a  prior  pledgee.*  This  rule  has 
been  ndopled  in  the  English  law  as  to  money  lent 
on  ships  and  seeiired  by  bottomry  tionila. 

Certain  livpothccie,  both  lacitic  and  foundeil  on 
coniraet,  had  a  preference  or  priority  { pnvtUirtnin) 
over  ull  other  claims.  Hie  fiseus  had  a  preference 
in  re>tptcl  of  its  claims  ;  the  wife  in  respect  of  her 
<los  ;  thi*  lender  of  money  for  the  repair  or  restora- 
tion of  a  building  ;  a  pupilbis  with  whose  money  a 
thing  had  been  lM>ught.  Of  those  h>'j)olheeiB  which 
were  foiindetl  on  eontraet.  the  following  were  priv- 
ileged :  the  hy[H)thec«  of  those  who  bad  lent  money 
for  the  purchase  of  an  immovuble  thing,  or  of  a 
shop,  or  for  the  building,  ma^l1ai^in^^  or  improving 
of  a  house,  (Ve  ,  and  had  trontracted  lor  an  bypotlie- 
ea  on  the  thing;  there  was  abo  the  hypotheca 
which  the  seller  of  an  immovable  thing  reserved 
by  eontraet  until  be  was  paid  the  piirr-hase-mnney. 
Of  tliese  claimants,  the  tiseus  eame  Jirst ;  then  the 
Wife  in  re.»peet  of  her  dos  ;  and  then  the  oilier  priv- 
ileged creditors,  ac^'ording  to  their  priority  in  point 
of  time. 

Ill  the  case  of  unprivileged  creditors,  the  general 
rule,  a»  already  observed,  was.  that  priority  in  time 
gave  priority  ofVufht.  But  an  hy|Mitbecjk  which 
could  be  provwl  by  a  writing  ex<.vuled  in  a  certain 
puldie  form  (i»ttntrru-nlum  puhhc.r  cnnfrrtum),  or 
which  was  |)rove<l  by  the  siiinaluifs  of  ihree  repu- 
table l>iTMons(iiiJt/runMr'iyum  t/uitjii  puhha:  conjr(tuin), 
had  a  priority  over  all  tho8«  which  could  not  he  so 
proved  If  several  bypolhecjr  of  the  same  kind 
were  of  the  same  date,  he  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  thing  had  a  priority. 

The  creditor  who  had  for  any  reason  the  priority 
liver  the  rest,  was  entitled  to  be  satisfied  to  the  full 


amount  of  his  claim  out  of  theprorewtnof  i 
A  subvtiiient  creditor  Miuld  ol 
rights  of  A  prior  creilp'."-  "■  -.v.  r.ii  *-.«- 
furnished  the  debtor  \' 
on  the  condition  of  .•-i 
money  was  actually  paid  u»  Uui  itiu>r  i.a 
eubseqiient  creditor  »lepp<'d  into  the  pi 
prior  creditor      Also,  it  be  ;■  '  thfti 

the  condition  that  the  piirci.  sli 

satisfy  a  prior  crt^litor,  be  '  ■"^' 

place.     A  subsequent  eretl 
the  consenl  either  of  a  pri'" 
or,  pay  off  a  prior  creditor,  dinl  nUnd  \u  lu^ 
to  the  amount  of  the  quia  so  pnid      Tltir 
mcnt.  however,  did  not  atfect  the  rtgbt»  of  ut  ib 
mediate  pledgee* 

'Hie  creditor  bad  an  actio  j.vfr.rh. -< 
of  the  pledge  agatnst  even-  i 
session  of  it,  and  had  nut  •'- 
self.    This  nghl  of  action  exiottd 
the  case  of  pignua  and  hypoihertt 
this  action  for  tlie  recovery  tif  tb 
preedium,  when  the  rent  was  m'l 
agreement      A  creditor  wh"  '   ■ 
a  right  to  the  interdictmn  \ 
Ate  possessionis,  if  he  wii- 
scaaioQ. 

The  pk«lge«  was  iKmnd  to  r««totv  a  ptgn» 
payment  of  the  debt  for  which  il  had  brcn 
and  up  to  that  time  he  was  bound  to  toko 
care  of  it,     fhi  pnvinent  of  the  debt  Im 
sued  in  an  actio  pifnoraticia  by  the  pJ< 
restoration  of  the  thing,  and  (or  ^iiy 
had  sustained  thruuKh  bis  neghvt      llic  nxatiffi 
the  pledgee  against  the  pledjfer  for  hi*«  pn'i»er 
and  charuea  in  respect  of  tbe  pNmIkv,  and  fat  \ 


A  1. 


iolus  or  culpa  on  the  pjurt  of  tht-  pledger 
thereto,  was  by  an  actio  pirt- •••  - 

Hie  law  of  pledgtTs   ai 
foimiled  on  the  Kdict.     <)ri,'_:  i 

giving  security  was  by  a  tra>u*k'r  ul  iin?  <]iii 
ownership  of  the  thing  by  nwiiieiptttio  or 
cessio  if  it  was  a  res  maiicipi,  on  the 
its  being  rtH-oiiveyed  when  the  debt  .■ 
fre(  rrmannpationi*  or  sub  /;'■'■'         ' 
Hut  in  this  casi'  the  debtor  ' 
the  toss  of  his  projterty       \ 
a  thing  was  merely  Hiven  to  lh> 
condition  that  he  might  sell  it  rh 
was  not  salistied.    But,  so  !•  'i 
not  pmteeL  his  {Hisseseion  >< 
a  very  insutriricnt  security,     i  i- 
gave  a  creditor  a  right  of  action  < ,. 
the  name  Serviaiia  actio,  fur  it. 
property  of  a  colmiiis  which  wu&  \ 
rent  {pro  mcrredihus  fufifii^:   nn- 
tion  was  extended,  iMi  ' 
ana  or  hypolberarui, : 
things  pitfiierated  or  li 
the  interdicium  Sah  i 

The  Uomnn  law  ol  1 1     _ 
ed,  and  it  would  be  rather  ' 
sattsfucttify  way  the  vanop 
Some  of  thr  rules  of  law  an  Lu  pkd^iii  mt 
in  this  article  belong  to  a  later  jirnod. 

The  Konmn  liiwof  1 '    '      ' ■  • 

semhlam-i!  lo  the  Eiu 
bended  under  tlie  Id 
English  law  nf  pledg> 
gage.  Many  of  the 
Human  law  of  [> 
lien,  and  to  oth'  > 
fu)t  included  un 

TUfJc  is  on  t 


.f  Ui 


t.  ^0,,  M.f-^9.  iC<ni.,  titl.,  tit.  M.%.3.Ha.  l\>V«.«.,\i,t 
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or  Pawns,  a*  :♦.  was  in  use  amon^  the 
6C,  by  John  Ayliflb.  liOndon.  1732." 
ftra  to  rnntain  all  that  can  be  said,  but 
I  method  of  treating  the  subject  la  not 

aipn),  n  Ball.  The  game  at  ball  iff^atfun- 
neofthe  most  favourite  KynmaHtic  ex- 
1^  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  euriiesl 
)  fall  of  the  Homan  Empire.    As  the  an- 

fond  of  attributing  the  invention  of  all 
flrtieiilar  persons  or  oeeasions.  we  find 
I  be  the  ease  with  rcsfvect  to  the  origin 
e:*  but  such  statements  do  not  deserve 
What  is  more  to  the  pur[X>se  in  refcr- 
mtfqnity  is.  that  we  find  it  mentioned  in 
f,'  where  it  is  played  by  the  Phnueian 
;he  sound  of  music,  and  also  by  two  eel- 
formers  at  the  eourt  of  Aleinoua  in  a 
c  manner,  aecnmpanied  with  danrintj. 
lus  movements  of  the  body  re(]ulre(l  in 
f  ball  ijave  elasticity  and  Brrnee  to  the 
iocc  it  was  highly  estcoraed  by  the 
he  Athenians  set  so  high  a  value  on  it, 
Miferrcd  upon  Aristonieus  of  Carystua 
CiliKenship,  and  erected  a  statue  to  hia 
Bpcount  of  his  skill  in  this  game.^  It 
■kteeiiied  by  the  other  states  of  Greeee  ; 
l^rtans,  when  ihey  were  leaving  the 
'ephebi.  were  called  ada'pcic*  probably 
ir  chief  exercise  was  the  game  at  ball. 
ilete  g}'iunasimn  had  a  room  (a^tpta- 
picTpa)  devoted  to  this  exercise  (vid. 
>,  where  a  special  teacher  {ttpaiptaTiHot:) 
:tion  in  the  art ;  for  it  required  no  uuiail 
icticc  10  play  it  well  and  gracefully. 
i  at  ball  was  as  great  a  favourite  with 
5  as  the  Greeks,  and  was  playeil  at 
'rsuns  of  all  ages.     Augustus  used  to 

'  Pliny"  relates  how  much  hts  aged 
cna  exereijied  himi^elf  in  this  game  for 
of  wardi'jg  off  old  ago  ;  and  imder  the 
as  generally  plnyeil  at  by  persona  before 
ath,  in  a  mom  {xfihirrirtrnuin)  attached 

for  the  purpose  ;  in  which  wc  read  of 
s,  or  player  at  tennis.^ 
'  at  boll  was  played  at  in  various  ways : 
ireek  writers  mention  five  different 
HO,  f 7riff«i'pOf,  ipacviv<]a^  rlprraarov,  u~u^ 
nere  were  probably  many  other  varie- 
Mi'ffl  wa^t  w  game  in  which  the  ball  was 
into  the  air,  and  eatih  of  the  persons 

strove  to  catch  it  before  it  fell  to  the 
.  'Eff/ffiru/jof,  also  called  l^rfdiKti  and 
is  the  game  at  football,  played  in  much 
ly  as  with  us,  by  a  great  number  of  pcr- 

into  two  parties  opposed  to  one  anoth- 
ras  a  favourite  game  at  Sparta,  where 
d  with  great  emulaliun.'"  3.  ^aivivia, 
f6a  by  Heaychiua/'  was  played  by  a 
ersons,  who  threw  ihe  ball  from  one  to 
t  its  peculiarity  consisted  m  the  person 

ball  pretending  to  throw  it  to  ao<?rtain 
,nd  wlulf!  tlie  latter  was  ex|«'ctiiig  it, 
Tiing  and  throwing  it  to  another.  Va- 
'logies  of  this  wurti  are  given  hy  the 
S.**  4.  'ApTTaoTQv,  which  was  also  play- 
Romans,  is  spoken  of  under  Hjlrpis- 
rifi^tC  woB  a  game  in  which  the  play- 
I  tall  to  Iho  ground  with  such  force  as 

,  W.— Allim.,  t  .  p.  14,  d.,  t^Phn~  H.'n.,  »ii., 
W,  &e. :  vui^370,  *c>— 3.  (Atben.,  i.,  p.  Ifl,  a. 
kUu,  •.  V.  'Ofixnf.)  —4.  (PmiP.,  ill.,  14,  ♦  6.  — 
tacr.,  n.  13W«.  l4M.>-5.  (S.im..  (Viav  .  83  )— 8. 
7-  (Sen..  Ep,.  5:.— Otrlli.  In«r.,  n.  SMI.}  — 8. 
.  Ll.»  lOS,  — fIii>vrU.  ind  Ptint.,  «.  t.— Eaitalh. 
4,  p.  1001.)— 9.'|Pi>l)<is,  Onoto.,  n.,  IM.)— lu- 
ll., ui.,  14,  4  1.)— 1 1,  i*.  T.)— 12.  (Poll  Ji,  Ooiin., 
uMtf    t.  T.  ■^ci'Wc.— Athcn.,  i^  p.  IS,  m.) 


to  cause  it  to  rebound,  when  he  stittck  it  down 
again  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  so  went  on 
domg  many  times :  the  number  of  times  was  count- 
ed.' We  learn  from  Plato,*  that  in  one  game  of 
ball,  played  at  by  boys,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  klnri  it  was,  the  boy  who  was  conquered  was 
called  a(<s  {^vo^),  and  the  oiio  who  conqi.Lcrcd  was 
named  king  (Snai)ifv^). 

Aiftong  the  Romans,  the  game  at  ball  wbs  alao 
played  at  in  various  ways.  Pila  whs  used  in  a  gen- 
eral seneic  for  any  kind  of  ball ;  but  the  halls  among 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds  :  (he 
pila  in  its  narrower  sense,  a  small  hall;  \he  fulhs,  a 
great  ball  filled  with  air  (pi//.  Foli,is);  and  the  pa- 
^anica.  of  which  we  know  scarcely  anything,  as  it  is 
only  rnHniRiried  in  two  passages  by  Martial.'  but 
from  the  latter  of  which  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  (^mailer  than  the  follis  and  larger  tlian  the  pila. 
Most  of  the  games  at  bull  among  the  Romans  &eem 
to  have  been  played  at  with  the  pila  or  small  hall. 
One  of  the  simplest  modes  of  playing  the  ball, 
where  two  persona  standing  opposite  to  one  anoth- 
er threw  the  ball  from  one  to  the  other,  was  called 
diUtUim  lutUre*  But  the  moat  favourite  game  at 
ball  seems  to  have  been  the  /ngt>n,  or  pita  tngonaiit^ 
which  was  played  at  by  three  persona,  who  stocul  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  h  rpiyuvif).  Wo  liave  no 
particulars  respecting  it,  but  we  are  told  that  skil- 
ful players  prided  themselves  upon  catching  and 
throwing  the  ball  with  their  left  hand.' 

The  ancient  physiciiins  prescribed  the  game  at 
ball,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  exercise,  to  their  pa- 
tients; Amvilus' gives  some  interesting  .infonno- 
lion  on  this  .-.ubject. 

Tlie  persona  playing  with  the  pila  or  small  ball  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  are  taken  frotu  a  iiainting  iu 
the  baths  of  Titus,'  but  it  is  dirfieult  lu  say  what 
particular  kind  of  game  they  are  playing  at  Three 
of  the  players  have  two  balls  each." 


PILA  iVid.  MobtaRilm) 
PlLA'Nl.  (Vid  Abmv,  UoMjiN,p  103.} 
PiLENTL'Nl,  a  epJendid  four-wheeletl  eariiagc. 
furnished  with  soft  cushions,  which  cun\'oyed  the 
Roman  matrons  insaered  proeessiona,  and  in  goinj 
to  (he  Circensian  and  other  games.'  This  distinc 
lion  was  granted  to  them  by  the  senate  on  ftccouni 
of  their  generusily  in  giving  their  gold  and  jewels 
on  a  ]nirliculijr  occasion  for  the  servj-c  of  the 
stale."  The  \'estal  virgins  were  conveyed  In  tlie 
Ranie  manner."  The  pilentum  Was  probably  very 
likf'  the  Harmislixa  and  Cakpbktuu,  but  open  at 
the  sides,  so  that  those  who  sat  ic  it  might  both  see 
and  be  seen. 

PI'LEU8  or  P'ILEUM,'»  pitea   virorum  sunt," 


1.  [Pollux,  Onam..  IX.,  105.)— 3.  (Thiipit.,  p.  14«.)— S.  (»it.,  31, 
7;  XIV.,  43.)— 4.  <l'laut.,  Cure.,  u..  3,  IT.)— 5.  (M*rt.,  aiv,  4d; 
vii.,  7a,  9.)— fl-  <ap.  *lribaji.,  vi.,  32.)- 7.  {Dci»^r.  il«*  boHtfc  da 
Titui,  Dt.  IT.)— 4.  (IJUrrttf,  D«  la  t>|>hnruUiUtf.  i>.  Sll,  itc,  is 
MCtn.  (la  TAriul.  dtn  Infer.,  vol.  I.  —  Kraa««,  Gymaiutik  iiitJ 
Agon.  d.  llfll  .  p  -2W,  Ac.—OmvktT,  Gallui,  vul.  i..  p.  Mti,  Ar  ) 
— V.  (Virf.,  >Bruviii..  6^.— Uur..Ejntft.,  IL,  i  ,  lVi.-CUulllu^ 
l>e  Nopt.  HoaoT.,  OU.— l«t<l-  Ui^p.,  On&..  mt.,  13.)— 10.  tUr., 
v.,  33.)— II.  (Pmdeniiai  roiilm  ^jm  ,  it.,  tub  fiiL) — IS.  iNna, 
Hftrc.,  111.} — 13.  ;b«rT.  u  Virg.,  Ma.^  ix.,  Olfi  \ 


PILEUS 

«im  PlLE'bUlS  or  PIT.K'UlArM'  (iraoc,  dim.  ir^ 
^tnv,  8Pri,nd  Him.  mXl^im* ;  niXTyta,  m^wr/iv),  any 
pipr'e  of  felt ;  more  especiallY,  a  scuUcap  of  felt,  a  hat. 

'rh<*re  B<?oiiia  no  reason  u»  doiiht  tiiat  feliinjo;  (ij 
wi^T/riKT}*)  ia  a  more  annoiit  mvprition  ihan  weav- 
ing {rid.  Ter.t),  nor  that  both  of  these  arts  came 
Into  Eurupt"  from  Asia. 

From  itn'  (iutka,  who  wprf  acipiainlrd  with  thia 
ariicif?  an  earlr  as  the  age  of  Homer*  and  He^od/ 
Iho  U9f'  of  fell  imasrd,  togpihi-r  with  ils  narnr,  to  ihe 
Runiana.  Amontr  tht^m  the  rmploynient  of  it  was 
always  far  less  pxlended  than  amon^  the  Greeks. 
Nevertheless,  Plmy.  in  one  sentence,  ••  Lan^  et  per 
Mt  coacta  Tcricm  fanunt,"  jrives  a  Tery  exact  account 
of  the  process  of  felting*  A  Ijitin  sepnh^hral  tn- 
Hcripiion^  inciitiona  ''a  manufiicturer  of  woollen 
felt"  {liLttariuM  amctiimnujt),  at  the  BUine  time  iiiOtoa- 
tniK  (hat  he  wrnt  not  a  native  of  Italy  (LaritevM). 

'ITie  prificipnl  use  of  felt  ainoni^  tite  Greeka  and 
Romans  was  to  miike  coverings  of  the  head  for  the 
male  sex,  and  the  most  common  kind  was  a  simple 
Bi^ullciip.  ft  was  of^rn  more  elevated,  though  still 
ronntt  at  the  top.  In  this  shape  it  appear  on 
coifiH,  eiipecially  on  those  of  Sparta,  or  such  as  ex- 
hihit  the  syinhols  of  the  Dioscuri ;  and  it  is  thus 
represented,  with  that  addition  on  its  aiimmit 
which  distmguished  the  Roman  Hamines  and  Salii, 
in  three  figures  of  the  woodcut  to  the  articlp  Apki. 
Dm  the  ape.t,  according  lo  Uionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassufi,  was  aomcluncs  conical;  and  conical  or 
pointed  caps  were  certainly  very  common.  One 
nse  of  this  form  probably  was  to  discharge  the  rain 
and  wet,  as  when  they  wtre  worn  by  tishermen^ 
and  by  mariners.  In  thecase  of  agricultural  laliour- 
ers.*  the  advantages  of  this  particular  shape  are  less 
obvious,  ami,  accordingly,  the  bonnet  worn  by  the 
ploughman  in  the  wo(»dcut,  page  225,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Ihe  reajier  at  page  439.  A  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  pointed  cap  is  that  worn 
by  the  DicmrLTOH  at  page  330.  Private  persons 
also  atnong  the  Ilonians,  and  sttU  more  freqiieiuly 
among  the  Greeks,  availed  themselves  of  the  corn- 
forts  of  the  felt  cap  on  a  journey^  in  sickness,  or  iti 
case  of  unusuaJ  exiKisure.'     On  reliirniinj  home 


'■'netnaea  carm'<l  hhi^ 


1.  rColnm-.  Dp  AH»tr  .  «5.)~«  (Plm.*.  P(.lit..  n.,  S.  p.  996,  ed. 
BwVLer.)— 3  {I'...  1..  SM.J— 4.  !Op,  H  I>.r«.  MJ.  Mfl.l— 8.  (H. 
N.  rui..  «,  •.  73.t-«.  (Gnite-i.  r-  «»^.  ««,  4.>— 7.  (Th»<iem., 
m.,  IJ,— UniBrk,  Anal.,  ii..  91*  )—*  (Hwi.wl.  Op.  et  Diu, 
M5-W7  )~9  (M«rt.,  tit.,  IW.— SuBtou..  N»ro,  26.) 
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from  a  twrtr,  a  [>•  -^ 
and  slipperi  um!' 
In  the  (ireek    : 
symlwlieally  abiiigiied  in  r*  ' 
above  related.     The  paint' 
resented  I'l.vsscs  in  a  cap,  no  *, 
seafaring  life.'    The  preeedinij  w 
clothed  in  the  EinuiA,  and  ui  iitr-  w 
win<'  lo  the  Cyclops  ■     He  bere  wmrv  tha 
cap,  but  TiH>re  commonly  bcitb  he  and  tht  ht 
Charon  (see  woodcut,  p.  426)  have  it  poinud   f«t 
can  (see  woodcut,  p  610)  and  DdrcUUna  «i 
capB  of  coimnon  aniiloers. 

A  cap  of  very  frequent  occurr^iicr  in  ihe 
of  ancient  art  is  that  now*  gcneraJly  knuvalf 
name  of  "  the  Phrygmii  iMMinet."     The  MyHBf^ 
lens,  mentioned  by  AridtopliKnes,*  must  btwiM 
one  of  this  kind.     For  we  find  ii  oonuniuflf  Ai» 
duced  as  the  characlenalic  symbol  of  AMicirttte 
pamlings  and  sculptures  of  Priam  («••• 
750)  and  Mithras  (woodcut,  p.  15),  an  i 
all  ilie  rLpresentations,   not   only  of  in.jd«««» 
Phrygians,  hut  of  AmaEons  (wimnJcuI,  p.  Tttjiflll 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  it'i>!  i>v^n« 
nations  dwelling  still  farther  east.     Tli 
tions  of  this  Phrygian  or  Mysian  oap  i. 
marble  show  that  it  was  made  of  a  suo>i^ 
material,  and  of  a«:^nical  form,  though  fw^t 
and  downward.     13y  some  .\siiitic  uatio 
worn  erect,  as  by  the  Sacw,   whu»e   slilT 
caps  Herodotus  describes  under  the  name 
6aaiai.     'Hie  fonii  of  Chose  worn  by  Ibo  A 
{KtM^'tfioi  'ApfiFvtot^)  ia  shown  on    varMitic 
which  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Venis  oa 
ston  of  the  successes  of  the  Roinau  Artny  m  AfOt^ 
nia,  A.D.  161.     It  is  soinetiiiies  erect,  bin 
limes  bent  downward  or  tnincated.     'llie 
ricty  may  be  observed  in  the  Dacian  rap* 
hibited  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  struck  .' 
(Compare  the   woodcut,  p.  378.)     The 
conical  hat  i;^  most  distiDOlly  aeen  on  two  of 
Sarmatians  in  the  group  at  page  171.     Stnte 
serves  that  caps  of  felt  were  necessary  m  HH» 
arcount  of  the  cold.*     He  calls  the  Pcniis 
'tTi?.tjfia  fn'/))wror.  i.  e.,  "felt  shaped  I'L**  a  rr.ir«r 

Another  singular  variety  of  the  .\ 
that  of  the  Lyciaos,  which  was  ^ 
feathers,'  and  must  have  resembled  iUl 
es  of  some  of  the  North  Atnchcan  Indi.' 

Among  the  Romans  the  cap  of  fell  -■■ 
h!cm  of  liberty.     When  a  slave  ohtaii:- 
(lom.  he  bad  his  head  shaven,  and  wof 
his  Imir  an  undyed  pileus  {rueoy  >n^ 
change  of  attire  took  pluoe  in  the  Tenij 
nia,  who  was  (be  goddess  of  freednien  '"     IW  v 
nro  of  Liberty  on  some  of  the  coins  of  AotMitaa 
Pius,  struck  A.L).  145,  holds  this  cap  in  Lti«  n|l> 
hand. 

In  contradistinction  to  ihe  varin—  r — -  ■■'  '^ 
fell  cap  now  ilescribed,  we  have  t-i 
mure  nearly  corresitonding  with  th 
Europeans  in  modern  times      'l*be  Ijrt- 
rrtffof,  rfiTM.  TTtTtkaiov,  derive*!  from  wrr 
expand,"  and  adopted  by  the  Latins  in  '■ 
ta9ua,  dim  pelasunruliu^  well  expressed  i 
ive  shape  of  these  lials.     What  was  vjkch  ^"- 
their  height  was  added  to  thetr  width.     TlNV  If 
ready  described  had  no  brim  .  the  pf-i.-i^Uf^  ofcrtn 
variety  had  a  bnm,  which  was  t 
nearly  circular,  and  which  varn 


« 


1.  (Uur.,  Epist..  1.,  litiH  M.)—%.  (Plin  . 
— 3.  [Winclwln»nn,  Mun.  Ined^,  li.,  151 
St-MT.)— 1.  (Acliarn- 4M.»— 4.  (fi^ 
(II..  p.  5«3,  ed.  Sii.l>.H-7.  («»..  p   -' 
9.  (Diod   Stc.  Exc.  hf%;  Kxu..  p.  r>. 

nliil.,  r,l..3M.— PamtW,  VMn.^lU.    CS«ni.u  inTiif.J— 
nil..  9M.) 
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PINTS 


01.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  circular  disk  without 
crown  at  all,  and  oflen  there  is  only  a  depres- 
or  slixhl  cuiioavity  in  this  disk  fitted  to  llie  top 
ke  head.  Uf  this  a  beautiful  example  is  pre- 
■d  m  a  reoumbcDt  statue  of  Endymion.  habited 
.  hunter,  and  eleepitiR  on  his  scarf.  It  is  to 
dded  that  this  statue  Ix-lon^'s  to  llip  Townley 
ion  in  the  Britisti  Museum,  and  shows  tlie 
of  wearing  the  petfisus  tied  under  the  rhin 
Lher  inslancca  it  is  tied  behind  the  neck  instead 
ing  lied  br fare  it.     (8ee  the  next  woodcut.) 

KienLly  vc  observe  a  boss  on  the  top  of 
ft,  in  Uie  situation  in  which  it  appears  m 
Dts,  pages  62,  327,  333.  In  these  wood- 
■k  ana  in  thai  here  introduced,  ths  brim  of 
etasus  is  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Frequcnt- 
»  crown  18  in  the  form  of  a  scullcap ;  we  also 
it  surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  brim.  The 
kpetasus.  mitsmost  common  form,  agreed  with 
dieapcst  hats  of  undyod  Iclt  now  made  in  Eng- 
On  the  heads  ol  rustics  and  artificora  in  our 
and  lanes,  we  ol^en  see  fonris  the  exact 
iterpart  of  those  which  we  most  admire  in  the 
of  ancient  art.  The  petasus  «  aliil  also  com- 
ly  worn  by  agricultural  labourers  in  Greece  and 
Minor  In  ancient  times  it  was  preferred  to 
(cullcap  as  a  prottetion  from  the  sun,'  an<I  on 
Bccount  Calif^ila  permitted  the  Uoman  sena- 
wear  it  at  the  theatres.'  It  was  used  by 
berds,' hunters,  and  travellers.*  The  annexed 
lent  is  from  a  fictile  vase  belonging  to  Mr 


■  and  it  represents  a  Greek  soldier  in  his  hat 
)lanket.  (V'lJ.  Pallium.)  The  ordinary  dress 
Athenian  ephebl,  well  exhibited  in  the  Pan- 
ic frieze  of  the  Piirthenuii,  now  preserved  in 
hritish  Museum,  was  the  hat  and  ai-arf.*  ( Vtd. 
T«.)  Among  imaginary  bemits,  iho  same 
was  commonly  atLributcd  to  Mercury,'  and 
iincs  to  the  Dioscuri, 
leient  authors  merttion  three  varieties  of  (he 
s,  the  Thessalian,'  Arcadian,*  and  the  Laco 
t'*  but  they  do  not  say  in  what  the  difference 
ited.  In  like  manner,  i(  is  by  no  means  clear 
Bt  respects  the  C&ubia  diflered  from  the  peta- 
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toel-,  Oct«».,  BS.>— a.  (Dio  Cm*.,  Iii.,  7.J— S.  (Crilim., 
|ft5.)_4.  {VXmjH,,  Aniph..  PrQU,  1«;  1.,  i.,  887.— P«rud., 
,  45 ;  IV..  rii..  yo.-Bmii<rk,  Annl.,  n  ,  170.>— 5.  (Cortuine. 
— 9.  (Bnia'tL,  AmiU,  I.,  5;  ii.,4I.— Philemrm,  p.  MT,  <•<!. 
J,  _  Polln,  Oiiom.,  1.,  Ifl4.)  —  7.  (Anioh.  suit.  Grtil., 
krtmiio*  CipcUs,  n..  I7S.— Ephippm  ap.  AlUen.,xii,,33T. 
Dkw  C*m.,  I.  c— Cfclliu:.,  Fraff.,  194.— Srhol.  in  Soph., 
,  Jl6.)— 9,  (BranrV,  Artnl.,  ii  ,  384.— Dtoj.  Laprt.,  ri., 
(Amma,  Tact.,  p.  18,  ed.  Oluicafdi.) 


8U9,  although  they  are  distinctly  opposed  to  one  an- 
other by  a  wnler  in  .'Mhensus  '  Moreorer,  in  ih« 
later  Greek  authors  we  rind  rriT^c  used  to  dent  te  a 
hat  of  other  materials  besides  felt.* 

On  tlie  use  of  felt  in  covering  the  feet,  see  Vao. 

Kelt  was  Ukeunse  used  for  the  lining  nf  helmets 
{Vtd.  Galra.)  Being  generally  thicker  than  com- 
mon cloth,  it  presented  a  more  eflectual  ubelacle  to 
missile  weaptins.  Hence,  when  the  soldiers  un- 
der Julius  Cifsar  were  much  annoye<l  hy  Potnpey'fi 
archers,  Ihey  made  shirts  or  other  coverings  of  felt, 
and  put  them  on  for  their  delenoe.'  Ttiucydides 
refers  to  the  use  of  similar  means  to  protect  the 
body  from  arrows;*  and  even  in  bcsirging  and  de- 
fending cities,  felt  was  used,  together  with  hideti  and 
sackcloth,  to  cover  the  wooden  towers  and  military 
engines.* 

PIU'CREPUS.     iVuL  PiLA.) 

•PILOS  (rrfXor),  most  probably,  according  to  Ad 
ams,  the  Gall  of  the  Oak.  or  Vympht  mduM  Ualla  d%f 
ttu'  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory.* 

PILUM.     {VuL  UxsTM.,  p.  489.) 

PINACOTHE  CA  (n-twif.  tf^m/).  a  Pioture-galle- 
ry.  Marcellus,  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  first 
displayed  tlie  works  of  Greek  painters  and  sculptors 
to  his  countrymen,  whose  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was 
gradually  malnrf<t  by  the  ciinqucsla  of  L-  Scipio, 
Klaiiiininus,  and  I..  PauUus,  and  grew  into  a  passion 
after  the  spods  of  Achaia  had  been  transported  by 
Mummius  to  Rome.  Objects  uf  this  description 
were  at  hrst  employed  exclusively  for  the  decora- 
tion of  temples  and  places  of  public  resort,  but  pri- 
vate collections  were  soon  formed ;  and,  towards 
the  closeof  the  Kepublio,  we  find  that  m  the  houses 
of  the  more  opulent  a  ruam  was  devoted  to  the  re- 
('epti<m  nf  paintings  and  statues.^  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Vitruviua  includes  the  pinacotheca  among 
the  ordinary  apartments  of  a  complete  mansion,  and 
gives  directions  that  it  should  be  of  ample  size  and 
racing  the  north,  in  order  that  the  light  might  be 
equable  and  not  too  Strang.* 

•I'KN.NA  [-xtwa),  a  species  of  bivalved  shellfish, 
of  the  muscle  kind,  the  same  with  our  pearl  mus- 
cle. It  is  referable  to  llie  genus  Finna,  L.  ITie 
ancient  stories  respecting  the  Pinna^  and  lis  com- 
panion the  small  crab,  are  purely  imaginary.*     ( Via 

PlSNOrWVI.AT   ) 

•PINNOPH'YI^X  (jTivvo^'-Xof  or  ffxwonjpi^f).  a 
minute  species  of  Crab,  the  Canrer  PmHotrrrM,  L., 
found  in  the  shell  of  the  nivva,  and  suppt>sed  by  the 
ancients  to  act  as  a  watch  or  guard  for  the  latter. 
Hence  its  Greek  name  of  mt'vopvXoS,  from  viwa 
and  ^v?,of,  "  a  guard/'  and  its  other  Greek  appella- 
tion of  Trti'vor7/,f)i7r.  from  niwa  and  rnftftJ,  "  to  pre- 
serve" or  '*  keep,"  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
Pinnophylnx  kept  guard  hy  the  mouth  of  the  Pinna 
as  it  lay  open,  and,  wben  any  &mall  fish  came  Dear, 
It  flliBhlly  bit,  as  a  signal,  the  inner  parts  of  the  Pii- 
na,  passing  within  al  the  same  time ;  the  F^anci 
thereupon  immediately  riosed  its  mouth,  and  bail- 
ducted  along  with  the  Pinno|>hylax  upon  ilie  cap- 
tive. Cuvier  regards  the  whole  story  as  fuhulous. 
Pennant  calls  the  VtnnophyUi  the  Pea-crab,  Canter 

•PINIjS  {Trn'KTj),  the  Pine-tree.  "The  s[)ecica 
of  Pines  are  bo  indistiiu'ily  marked  in  tlie  ancient 
works  that  they  cannot  now  be  recognised.  Spren- 
gel.  after  changing  his  mind  several  times  on  tlie 
subject,  comes  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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n^n  Ib  ihe  PimM*  rtmbra,  or  Sil»erian  Slone  Pine. 
.Siacklious)^  lt(.-Hitnlci}  bolweetul  ami  ihc  Pptuea,  or 
StiMie  Piiio  lis  fruil  i&  called  oTj^iCi/oi."  .Sibihnrp 
ti[»»'ak«i  US  follows  of  thr-  f*iHUJ  mantinut,  to  whif^h 
hu  liive*  llio  inoileni  (ircck  nuiuf  u(iniKoc:  ■•Tina 
IS  one  o!  the  most  uselul  Ircea  m  Greece.  It  fur* 
rtishf^s  a  rc^in  {(nirivri),  Uir,  and  pitch  (Ti^rtra),  all  uf 
C4)nDidern()|e  unpurtance  for  e<crinoniical  purpt)«e«, 
Thruughoiii  Atiioa,  the  wine  is  prcservrd  from  be- 
corninK  acid  by  nicjins  of  the  ream,  winch  la  em- 
ployed i[i  the  pro|>oniun  of  an  okc  itnd  a  li;ilf  lo  UO 
ukes  of  win*;.  'f1ic  ur  and  pilch  for  ship-buildiiig 
arc  taken  from  Lhts  tree  and  iho  rrmr,  or  PtnuH  jn- 
HCtf.  Tbu  resiiiuuB  parts  of  the  wood  of  the  trrc- 
cof  arc  cut  into  small  piccoA,  and  serve  fur  can- 
dlea,  culled  la  modern  Greek  AuAia  (a  corruption  vf 
iho  aneient  tludc*;).  The  cones  {aovi-oi)  are  iK>me- 
times  put  into  iltu  wine  biirrelii  "  A  praciine  very 
getMMral  throughout  (irecce,  but  which  is  particru- 
Inrly  prevalent  at  Athens,  may  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  aenounl  fur  the  connexion  of  the  fir-cone 
(surmounting  the  thyrsus)  with  iho  worship  of 
Uacchus.  Incisions  are  made  into  the  fir-trees 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  turpentine,  which 
dujtila  rii|»iotisly  from  the  wound.  This  jujce  is 
mixed  with  the  new  wine  in  large  quantities;  ihf 
Ureeks  uiipL>o9in4  that  it  would  he  impossible  to 
k«M»p  It  any  length  of  lime  without  thiK  mixlun;. 
The  wine  has,  in  consetiuenee,  a  very  peculiar  taste, 
bill  IS  by  no  means  unpleasant  aftur  a  liule  use. 
This,  as  we  lenrn  from  Plutareh,  was  an  anrient 
ruNlom  also  the  Athenians,  therefore,  miclit  nat- 
urally enouiih  liavc  placed  ilie  fir-cone  in  the  hands 
of  IJuerhiis  '     {Vul.  Prrvi) 

'PIPEK      [Vul.  PitncRi.) 

PISUATORII  LVm.    (KiJ.  LemPrscATOBii) 

PISCINA,     {V'hI-  Batiw,  p    li8) 

•PISSASPllAI/roS  (  fTtflflurt^aroc ).  probnl»lv 
Uie  Maltha,  or  Mineral  I'ltcli  uf  miHU'rti  nimt>ralO' 
gmtH  Cluaveland  says  of  it :  ■"  The  anciiinls  are 
re(wrtcd  to  have  employed  it  as  a  cemeat  in  the 
cotislructton  oi'  walls  and  huildinifs."* 

•PISTAt'  lA  (maruKia),  the  Pistachio- nut-tree, 
or  PiiUithta  pira.'  "  Tlie  PiatJtchio  nut  la  very  Ci'le- 
hraled."  says  Adams,  -in  the  East  and  m  Sicily 
Galen  saya  that  it  fHtssesarjt  a  certain  degree  of  bil- 
terneas  and  uslnngency.and  that  ii  prov(.>8  useful  in 
obstmcnonit  of  the  hver,  but  that  it  affords  little 
nourishiiieni.  He  adds  that  it  is  neither  beneficial 
nor  injurious  to  the  stomaeb.  Simoon  Seih  remarks 
Unit  the  muderns  looked  upon  Pistacs  as  ntomarbie. 
Av)nlMM.yi  siw.iks  liijjhiy  uf  ihem,  Khascs  says  they 
arK  of  a  hotter  naluie  than  aUnond«  Thrnphraa- 
luii!e4t'ribr»  the  Pistachiir^tree  as  a  species  o(  tur- 
IK'nline,  and  it  is  now  acknowledged  aa  such." 

PISTIIJ.UM,       (  Kid,   MOKTARU-M.) 

PKsTOIl  (apTOKOKif),  a  Uaker,  from  pirmerr,  to 
pound,  since  c<irn  wag  pounded  in  morlura  before 
the  mvpntiim  nf  nulls.  (Vul.  Moi.a.)  At  Rome 
bread  wns  originally  made  at  home  by  the  women 
of  the  house  .  and  there  were  no  iwrsons  at  Rome 
who  made  baking  a  trade,  nr  any  slaves  specially 
kept  fur  tills  purpose  in  private  houses,  till  B.C. 
173*  In  Varru'a  time,  however,  good  bakers  were 
highly  prized,  and  great  sums  were  paid  for  slaves 
who  excelled  in  this  art  •  The  name  was  not  con- 
fined to  those  who  made  bread  only,  but  wiw  also 
given  to  piUHtry-couks  and  eon  feet  loucrs,  in  which 
case,  bowevLT,  they  were  usually  cfllleil  piMtnrra  dui- 
ctarn  or  eundnl.trn  '  The  bakers  at  Home,  like 
moat  other  lrade«p(xiple,  formed  a  cnllcgmm.' 

V    (fl 1'' '  .Tr.  r  .  I  ,  3— DK«cor,.  I.,  M— Atliuu,  ApMad., 
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Oread  was  oflen  baked  in  monl ' 
and  the  loaves  thu<i  baked  wr  re  t. 
In  one  u(  the  bakelioubes  i]t'>iiV' 
iwvoral  loaves  have  bw  n  fiuni-t  l,.;i 
moulds,  which  ma>  ilti;icfui<  i>  ,. 
ticu ;  they  are  repruMtnted  I"  -a 
and  about  eight  inches  In  diauin*  r 


J  liey  tfV 


nread  was  nut  generally  n  uie  at  AtW 

ens,  but  waa  sold  m  the  o  chirdi  ii« 

women  called  uprort^'/.i^cc  "  i  n-  -•  u'Hncn  mwi 
to  have  been  what  Die  b«bMoitieti  of  Utndtm  an  m 
present;  tbey  excelled  in  abum'.  wi..  >« .  ^n....,- 
anes'  aays,  Antt)t»f,tioOai  umttn  t'lo- 

PlSTRINr-M.     (Tiif.  Moi.,.  M    . 

•PITIIECUS      (TiJ.  SwiA.) 

•PITYOCAMPE  (TTiTvoKUfimiX  the  Catnridhrvf^ 
the  pine-tree,      "Sprenirel  remars       *        ■ 
-Ht'veral  specica  uf  caterpillars  wi, 
iuc'h  as  the  Lipant  monmfia,  /w  ■ 
They  ore  treated  of  as  bring  de.i 
oseorides  and  the  other  writers  ui. 

•PITYS  (n-mr),  the  Piuun  pnift^  u»  ^i 
"  Stack buuse,"  saya  Adama,  "etmnilrttns  i 
fictilly  of  diAlmgiiisbing  the  mv*.rf   fruiii 
of  Theiiphraslus.      Uoih  Spn-ngcl  and  Su 
think  liicv  nee  traces  of  the  l^rch,  or  / 
in  tlie  TTm'f  ^)ttfMH^'}ftnf,  hut  I  agrrc  with 
that  there  arc  no  eerUin  grounds  fur  this 
Sprengt'l  sets  down  the  mrt.(  of  I)io*corHlM 
ing  the  PtHtinptncfi,  or  .Stone  Pine  **     Amnh 
Coray,  the  ^trvc  is  called  in  i      " 
wifuu,  from  ihfi  fruit  avakui 
(Trp(kfli>of     K(i««wr*/al9«j  wa- 
kernols  of  ilie  Stone  Pine  .i 
Turkey      Acconlmg  to  Huf^' 
inou  in  the  kitebcna  of  Alept»u      ihe  imcib 
Stnne  Pine  are  still  colJiM-tcil  with  prrat  i 
ill  KliB,  and  form  an  object  of  cxi'< 
and  Cephnllonia,  as  well  as  other  i 
Tf'n'f  and  retwq  are  niurb    "-"  ' 
Their  limlwr  is  said  to  be  m 
than  thai  of  our  northern  li: 
more  laittting.* 

PI^ETOklA  LEX.    {VU.Cv%A^%.\ 

PLAGA.     (Vid.  Rete.) 

PLACHARIUS.     (TiJ.  PLAaiOM.) 

PLA'GIUM.    Thifl  oflbnec  "  -  '»-  -v. 

Fabia  lex,  which  is  meniionci 

signed  to  tlie  consulabip  of  '^ 

Claudius  Marcellus.  B.C.  183-     1  h- 

of  the  lex  are  collected  fmm  *be  Mi 

man  conceali'd,  kept  confinc''    ■ 

dolus  maluR,  purcba»-d  an  :< 

against  his  will,  or  parlicip;r 

or  if  be  fHrrsuadt^d  another  i. 

slave  to  run  away  from  a 

or  without  the  consent  or  knowtpiigc  ol  the  a 
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PLEDES. 


ns  concealed,  kepi  confined,  or  purcbased 
ly,  with  ttolua  malus,  sucb  male  or  femaie 
participattHl  in  an;  such  acl«,  be  wan  liable 
naUif*s  of  the  lex  Fabia."  The  penalty  of 
'as  pecuniary  ;  but  Uim  (v\\  into  diiiuse,  and 
vho  ntfendcd  against  the  lex  were  punished 
{  to  the  nature  of  their  offence,  and  were 

condemned  to  the  mines.  A  senatus  con- 
id  legem  Febiom  did  not  allow  a  miialer 
Mr  sell  a  runaway  slave,  which  wss  tecli- 
ailed  "  fugam  vendcre ;"  but  the  provis- 
lot  apply  to  a  slave  who  was  merely  ab- 

to  the  case  of  a  runaway  slave  when  the 
ad  commissioned  any  une  to  go  aAei  huu 
lim :  it  was  the  object  of  the  provision  to 
e  the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves.  The 
the  scnatus  consuUum  by  which  the  lex 
is  amended  does  not  appear.  The  word 
s  said  to  come  from  the  (ireek  rrAujinf,  ob- 
Urecu  dolosuB.  He  who  committed  pla- 
I  ploxiariua,  a  word  which  Martial'  applies 
an  who  falsely  gave  himaeir  out  as  the  au- 
i  book ;  and  m  this  sense  the  word  has 
)  common  use  in  our  language." 
IT'ANUS  (TrAdravDf),  the  Plane-tree, 
can  be  no  doubt,"  remarks  Adams,  "that 
■ovof  o^  Tlieophraalus,   Diuscorides,  and 

the  Piatanuj  OrunlaJis,  or  t^Btem  Plane- 
[  fruit  forms  tnLo  sphericctl  halls,  which 
led  tj^fupia  by  the  Greeks,  and  piluls  by 
«."  Another  name  for  this  tree  was  n'Ao- 
Both  appellatutns  are  derivetl  from  w^a- 
§dt"  as  referring  to  the  spreading  branches 
i  leaves  of  the  Plrme-trec.' 
STRUM  or  PLOSTHUM.  dim  PLOSTEL- 
t^a,  dim.  ufta^iO,  a  Cart  or  \\*flgon.  This 
ad  commonly  two  wheels,  but  aometimca 

it  was  then  called  the  plauMtrum  mtt)ux. 
Dlion  of  four-wheeled  wagons  is  attributed 
irygiaiiB.* 

s  the  wheels  and  axle,  the  ptauslrum  con- 
a  strong  ptde  ittmo),  to  the  htiider  part  of 
IS  faalened  a  labln  of  wonden  planks.  The 
stone,  or  other  things  iw  bu  carried,  were 
d  upon  this  table  wiUiixil  any  other  sup- 
iD  additional  security  was  obtained  by  the 
r  of  boards  at  the  sides  (I'Tcprfpm*),  or  of 
hiker  basket  tied  npon  the  cart  {Treipiv^*). 
Bxed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  at 
:bibiis  a  cart,  the  body  of  which  is  snp- 
I  basket.  Similar  vehicles  are  still  used 
parts  of  Europe,  being  employed  more  ca- 
(j  carry  charcoaL 


lycasea,  though  not  universally,  the  wheels 
ened  to  the  axle,  which  moved,  an  in  our 
{  carts,  within  wooden  rings  adapted  U*t 
tion,  and  fastened  to  the  body.  These 
re  called  in  (Sreek  dfiaiaTo<hc*  in  Latin 
The  parts  of  the  axis  which  revolved 
lem  were  sometimes  cased  with   iron.^ 


„&},>— t.  (Diff.  48,  tit  IJ.— Cod.,  11,  *).— P«Qlui, 
«,  A.»-J.  (Thcophr..  H.  P.,i.,4.— Dio«w..i..  107.— 
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—  Pl»('»,  ThB«i  ,  p.  461,  t-6.  Hrimliirir.l— *.  (Hum., 
.,«».,  iai.)-7  (V.tnir.,  1.,  «,■  U.) 


The  commonest  kind  of  cart-wheel  was  that  called 
tympanum,  "the  drum,"  from  its  resemblance  tv 
the  musical  instrument  of  the  same  name.*  Il  was 
nearly  a  fool  m  thick  nesit,  and  was  made  either  by 
sawrng  the  trunk  of  a  tree  across  in  a  horizontal  di- 
reclion.  or  by  nailing  tugetlier  boards  of  the  requi- 
site shape  and  sjxe.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  prece- 
dm?  woodcut,  and  in  the  souljitures  on  the  arch  of 
Sepiimius  Scr-nis  at  Home.  Alihouf^h  these  wheel* 
were  excellent  for  keeping  the  roads  in  repair,  and 
did  not  cut  up  the  fields,  yet  they  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  long  circuit  in  luniing.  They  ad- 
vanced slowly.'  They  also  made  a  Inud  creakmg, 
which  was  heard  to  a  great  distance  (stndentia 
plaujtra,'  gemcntm*).  Their  rude  construction  made 
tbem  liable  to  be  overiunied  with  their  load  of 
stone,  limber,  manure,  or  skins  of  wine,*  whence  the 
Empt'ror  Hadrian  prohibited  heavily-loaded  wag- 
ons from  entering  the  city  of  Home  •  The  wagon- 
er was  sometimes  requireil  to  aid  the  team  with 
his  shoulder.  Accidents  of  this  kind  gave  origin  to 
the  proverb  "  Plaustrum  percuht"  mcanmg.  "  I  have 
had  a  misfortune  '"  Carts  of  this  description,  hav- 
ing solid  wheels  without  spokes,  are  aiiU  itsed  in 
Greece'  and  m  some  pnrts  of  Asia.' 

PLEBEII  LUDI.     {Vid  Lvm  Plebbii.) 

PLEBES  or  PLEDS,  PLEUEII.  Tins  word  con- 
tatna  ibc  same  root  as  impUoy  com-pUo,  iScc,  and 
is,  therefore,  elymologically  cminected  willi  rrX^- 
ffoc,  a  term  which  was  applied  to  the  plebeians 
by  the  more  currect  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, while  others  wrongly  called  them  Afifto^  or  ol 
dji^ortKoi. 

The  plebeians  were  the  body  of  commons  or  the 
commonally  «ff  Hume,  and  thus  constituttMl  one  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Uonian  nation 
consisted,  and  which  has  given  to  the  earlier  peri- 
ods of  lioman  history  its  |)eculiar  character  and  in- 
terest. Before  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  the  most  in- 
consistent notions  were  entertained  by  scholars  with 
regard  to  the  plebeians  and  their  relations  to  the 
patricians ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  peculiar  merits  to 
have  pointed  out  the  real  position  which  they  occu- 
pied in  the  history  of  Home. 

The  ancients  themselves  do  not  agree  respecting 
the  time  when  the  plebeians  began  iw  fonn  a  part  of 
the  Roman  population.  Bjonysiiis  and  Livy  repre- 
sent Iheni  aa  having  formed  a  part  of  the  Romans 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Uomutu.i,  and  seem  to  con- 
sider iheui  jui  the  low  miiUitude  of  outcasts  who 
docked  to  Home  at  the  time  when  Romulus  opened 
the  asylum."  If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  m  these 
accounts  of  the  plebeians,  we  can  only  conceive 
tbem  10  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  iho 
dL'»tncts  occupied  by  the  new  settlers  (Romans), 
who,  alter  their  territory  was  conquered,  were  kept 
in  Ibu  state  of  submis^iion  in  which  conquered  na- 
tions were  so  frequently  he!d  in  early  times.  There 
are  aln  some  other  statements  referring  to  such  an 
early  er'?tencc  of  the  plebeians  ;  for  the  clients,  in 
the  lime  of  Rumulus,  are  said  to  have  been  formed 
out  o(  the  r'ebcinns  "  In  the  early  times  of  Rome, 
the  position  of  a  client  was  in  many  respects  un- 
doubtedly fa:  more  favourable  than  that  of  a  pie- 
lieian,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
plebeians  may  for  tins  reason  have  entered  into  the 
relation  of  clientela  to  fomo  patricians,  and  have 
given  up  the  rights  which  they  had  as  free  plebe- 
ians ;  and  occurrences  of  this  kind  may  have  given 
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lo~llie  ctor;  mentioned  hy  the  wi  iters  ;uBt  re- 
ferred lo. 

Whatever  m»y  bn  thuirglit  of  ilie  cxiHl^nco  of 
ptcbvians  at  Home  in  the  eurliL>«t  tiirii.'B,  their  nuin> 
brr,  at  all  erenLs,  cannot  have  Inwn  tcry  ureal 
I'he  time  when  they  first  apfienr  as  a  distinct  claae 
of  Koitinn  citizens,  in  contmihsUnction  to  the*  pulri- 
ciant.  ia  in  the  rcign  of  TuUus  Hoeiihus.  Alba. 
the  \wwl  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  in  hia  reign 
Ullu.*n  liy  the  Roniiins  and  raz«d  to  the  ^ourid 
lite  most  divlinguiahed  of  its  inhuhitanm  were 
Cmnsplanml  lo  lloine  ond  retTOivcd  aniorif*  the  pa- 
'  Iriciana ;  hut  the  great  hulk  uf  ^han  citizens,  who 
were  likewine  transferred  to  Home,  reretved  vcltle- 
■nents  on  the  Civlian  Hill,  and  were  kept  in  a  stale 
ol>ut>miS!iion  to  Ihe  pnpiilun  Uomaniitt,  nr  the  pntn- 
cUna.  Thifl  new  popuLition  ofKome.  whirh  in  num- 
t-er  IS  sniil  tu  have  iKcn  e»iual  tn  the  old  iiih.ihitant* 
of  the  city,  or  the  patncianft,  were  the  plebeiana. 
'I'hey  wrre  Latins,  and,  consequently,  of  the  same 
binoil  a?  the  Kflmnea.  the  noblest  or  the  three  pa- 
Inriiin  trilirA.*  Afler  the  conquest  of  Alhn,  Home, 
in  the  ri'it,'n  of  AncuH  Marciun,  acquired  poi^session 
of  a  rotiHulurahlr  extent  of  eouiitry,  euntuinmg  a 
nunihrr  ot  de|>cndanl  Latin  towns,  as  ModuUia,  Ki- 
denr,  rulitorium,  Tellens.  and  Fican«.  Great 
ntmibcra  of  the  inhahitnnts  of  Ihe.tn  towns  were 
Again  ininRplttnted  to  Kome,  and  incorporated  with 
the  plclx'inns  already  settled  there,  and  the  Aven- 
tioc  was  assigned  to  them  as  ihetr  habitation. * 
.Sonu'  pcirtiuns  of  the  land  whuh  these  new  citizens 
hud  iKiese^sed  were  given  had;  to  them  hy  the  Ho- 
umii.^,  so  lliat  they  ruiiittineU  'ret:  land-uwnera  as 
miioh  as  thoconquL-rors  themselves,  and  thus  were 
distint-t  from  the  chentw 

TIh'  ordf-r  orpleb^'ianti.  or  the  mniinonalty,  which 
had  lliL?  Ikto  fomicd,  and  whieh  far  exceeded  the 
popiihiH  III  nuinht;r,  lived  luirlly  m  Home  itseK  m 
the  diBtriria  above  mentioned,  and  [Minly  on  their 
Ibnner  <.-«latea  in  the  country  subject  to  Konio,  m 
tow  ns,  Tiliuged,  or  scatten-d  (arms.  I'he  ptehcians 
were  citizcit<4,  but  not  optimo  jure ;  they  were  per- 
fectly free  from  the  poiriciansi.  and  were  neither 
eontainod  in  the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curiie,  nor 
in  the  palneian  pentes  They  were,  conbefiuenily, 
exdudt'd  ffom  \Ui;  coinitia,  the  senate,  and  all  avil 
and  prieJiUy  oHice^  of  the  stale  Dionysms  is  great- 
ly mistaken  in  slating  that  all  the  new  eitizens 
were  ili»tnbu(ed  among  the  patrician  curies,  and 
under  this  error  he  hibours  throughout  his  history, 
for  he  conceives  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as 
h~  "  '  i  united  in  the  enmitia  curiaia.'  That 
t  T  were  not  contained  in  the  cuhea  is 

L-.-  ..  ui  the  following  faota ;  bionyfiius  hira- 
M*tt*  calls  the  curies  a  patrician  assembly;  Livy' 
Bpeaka  of  a  lex  ciiriata,  wliieli  was  made  without 
any  co-openitinn  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians :  and 
those  who  coiihrm  the  election  of  kings  or  magts- 
trnics  and  conf»T  the  tini)eriiim.  are  in  nome  paaaa- 
t'ls  i';ilkd  palriti;tns.  and  ui  nthcra  curia*,' which 
t*how(i  that  both  were  syncuiyinuus.  'I'hat  Ihe  ple- 
beians did  not  belong  lo  the  patrician  genles,  ia  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Lury.'  The  only  point  of  contact 
bclxvren  the  two  estates  was  the  army  ;  for,  after 
ihr  inhabitants  of  Alba  had  troeti  traiiMphmled  to 
Komi',  Tullua  lloatllius  doubled  l)ie  niiintKr  of  le- 
gionHofthi'  K/minn  army."  I.tvy  ;iUo  tilates  that 
Tullus  lluslilius  formed  ten  new  tunna*  of  eqitites; 
but  whether  Ibcse  new  tuiniw  eonsistetl  of  Albans. 
as  Livy  says,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the 
Uireo  old  tribea,  as  Uottling'  thinks.  Is  only  matter 

I    (Lw.l,  ».— Diopy*.,  lil,»..1|.— VbI.  M*t,.  »!,<,«  I.) 
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epeolilBtion.     T'  ns  were  Hum  obbMllt 

bght  ;intl  Mied  tl  >  .  ih«  ddcnoe  and^- 

IKjrt  uf  ibcir  ntA  ■  ""  u"^"-»frt  bcilii|  it 

lowed  lu  share  .n  wlftgcft,afil 

with<Hi(  evnithr  r  ■■T\raihnmt 

In  all  judicial   mailers   tlicy    wvn  i  tte 

mercy  of  the  patiJciMn^.  and  hiid  >f  •:'V^ 

against  any  unjii-t  ■      ■     ■  n  * 

like  the  clients.  '  iii  >ri  ,        ; ; ,  , 

continued  to  have  ....  .  ■    ...  ■ 

before  the  conquest,  hr 

patrician   (Kintifla.'     L.  :- 

owners,  and  hail  their  dwn   gente*.      1  h»t  ■  p^ 
bcian,  when  married  to  a  plelHiun  woman.  hM  »v 
palria  poloatas  over  his  childrvu,  and  < 
belonged  to  a  plebeian  gens,  be  Bharol 
and  sacra  gcntdicm  of  that  gens,  arc*  (a-<ml«  «iuiK« 
appear  to  be  !wll-*-vidcnt 

The  popuUilion  of  the  Roman  stale  thu«  ramitf,. 
ctl  uf  two  opftosite  elemcnLs  inn  '  ^  as 

ertatocraey,  and  the  cofnrnonalty.  v.  i^^d 

tlie  same  stock  as  the  ortbleai  amoo^  Mu:  r\jiR». 
and  exceeding  ihetn  in  numbera.  j^  enjoyed  m 
of  tlic  rightii  whu'h  might  enable  thvm  U»  laki 
l»art  ill  the  tuanagenit:iit  of  puldic  afraira, 
or  eivil.     Their  citizenship  resCTiibl'  I  'In 
of  aliens  lo  a  state,  in  whirh  tli<  >  ai 

crated  on  condition  of  perlbmiinu  -^y^ 

and  they  arc,  in  fact,  sometimes  t:^l- 
While  the  order  of  the  pniriciiui&  woa  i 

ganixcd  by  lU  (*•  •      -^       <    ui  .r.  .-^ 

genles,  the  t-uiinu  iraniutk*. 

except  its  diviaioi  _  '^"jniitMtis 

paincians  were  in  no  way  denned,  and  il  nmi*. 

qnenlly  had  no  meauK  of  proi*M!ting  ilsrif  ^-t-n* 

any  iirlMlrary  proceedings  o(  ihe  rolrnt 

a  state  of  lUiugs  coula  not  loAt.  is  a  - 

must   hnvn  been  felt  by  cvury  one  wii' 

hlindcd  by  his  own  seltishness  and  lovf  <  '  .  >  u.. 

ion.      1'arquinni.s  f'risciis  was   ihr   r"ir-t 

ccivcd  iho  ides    'f  placing  ihr  pb 

ing  of  eqU'itiiN   \.itb  the  old  htiiL  u, 

lliem  into  tnl»es.  which  he   i 

his  own  nam>    md  thu»e  of  ; 

noble  phin  wa*  lruMin<t'  ' 

miyur  Attua  Navnm.  ^  (SA 

ol  a  repmsentattvt   ni  i  Tn- 

qumius  could  do  t(Om 

noblest  pletM?mn  t  iV-i 

who  were  dtstinguit^Utd  from  the  > 

ihes  by  the  names  of  Ramnes.  Tit. 

M'cundi,  and   their  genua   are   t-  il 

gui^ihed  by  the  epithet  minores.  aA  i  iml* 

the  HHtnc  relation  m  which  the  I.iii .  .  »  i 

the  first  two  tribes  In-'fore  the  umc  o|  I 

This  measure,  although  an  ndv:»nlat;r*  i 

distinguished  plebeian  famili» 

plebiMans  as  an  order,  for  Dp 

have  become  alieniiied  from  ■■ 

the  palriciaos.  aa  a  lK»dy.  w  (;n 

cned  by  the  accession  of  the  n^.  .. 

It  was  reserved  to  his  siu'cessoi  iuia 

to  giv«  to  the  commonalty  a  regul..  j»^ 

lAatiun,  and  to  delermmc  their  re:  p* 

tricluns-     The  intention  of  this  km  .ii^ 

set  (he  old  eunalitution,  but 
as  to  render  tt  oipahU*  of  r 
the  new  elements  of  (be  b\..-. 
the  city  into  lour,  and  iheii  itic 
around,  which  wha  inhabiitNl  by  pU  !• 
ty-six  regions  or  local  tribe*.*  and  ut  ihc 
he  assigned  tots  of  land  to  tbfMe  pti'tM^tsot' 
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'landed  property.  Niebuhr'  thinks 
taenia  consisted  of  seven  ju^era 
iPhich  is  controverted  by  GottUng.' 
lour  city  tribes,  il  should  be  ob- 
Ivcnlino  and  the  Capitol  wer«  not 
m ;  lUe  former  forming  a  part  of 
I,  and  the  latter  heing,  as  it  were, 
igods.'  The  twenty-six  country 
ntioned  by  Livy  in  his  account  of 
litution,  and  where  he  (irst  speaks 
Dher  of  tribes/  he  only  mentions 
Id  of  thirty.  Niebutir'  is  undouhl- 
ncihnj^  this  number  with  the  tliir- 
lUB.  hy  the  supposition  that  in  the 
la  Rome  lost  one  thini^f  her  ter* 

tribes,  so  that  there  were  only 
■f  therefore,  afler  tiie  inimij^'ratiun 
litl  their  chents,  a  new  tribe  was 
right  in  only  meuiionmg  iwenty- 
K  thirty  Sprvian  tribes  dtd  not,  at 
contain  any  patricians ;  and  even 
bad  come  to  llome,  it  is  not  ne- 
sc  that  the  gens  Claudia,  which 
rank  of  patrician,  was  contained  in 
t  the  new  tribe  probably  consisted 
I  whom  lands  were  assigned  beyond 
IpnreTRiBtiH.)  SomeoflhonlienLs 
however,  were  probably  coiuained 
bes*    Each  tribe,  had  its  pra^feet, 

( Vul.  TsiBuifUB.)  The  tribes  had 
Va.  festivals,  and  meetings  {comitta 
Bre  convoked  by  their  tribunes. 
Iito  tribes,  with  tribunes  at  their 
bre  than  an  internal  or^aniz;ilion 
tamUoffOus  to  the  division  of  the 
thirty  curia",  without  conferring 
jht  tn  interfere  in  any  way  in  the 
Nihltc  aflairs,  or  in  the  elections, 
mtirely  to  the  senate  and  the  cu- 
ts, however,  tliey  obtained  hy  nn- 

of  Servius  Tuilius,  which  was 
ipendcnt  of  the  thirty  tribes.  For 
instituted  a  census,  and  divided 
of  Koman  citizens,  plebeians  as 
8,  into  five  classes,  a'-cording  to 
leir  property.  Taxation  and  the 
Bre  arranged  acc^irding  to  these 
manner  that  the  heavier  burdens 
Uthier  classes.  The  whole  body 
divided  was  formed  into  a  great 
f  called  comitiftttis  inaxtmus  or 
I.     ( Vtd.  CoMiTiA,  p.  205,  &.C. )     In 

plebeians  now  met  the  patricians 
looting  of  equality*  but  the  voles 
In  such  a  way  that  it  was  always 
the  wealthiest  classes,  to  which 
nirally  belonged,  to  dee.iiln  a  qiies- 
Is  put  to  the  vote  of  tliB  poorer 
t  tiuinber  of  such  noble  plebeian 
iie  Bubjugalionof  the  Laim  (oiatis, 
litted  into  the  curies  by  Tarquini- 
BOW  cuiisiituted  by  f>ervlu8  inta  a 
%,  with  twelve  suHragia  in  the  cu- 

{Vid.  EquiTKs,  p.  414,  (kc.)  Last- 
is  is  said  to  have  regulated  the 
Veen  the  two  orders  by  about  afiy 
itvc  fiev  owaXXaKriKoi'f  Koi   roit^ 

Btion,  the  plebeians,  as  such,  did 
Hon  to  the  senate,  nor  tu  the  high- 
lor  to  any  of  the  priestly  offices, 
oes  the  patricians  alone  thought 

[[p.S3Bf  Ac.)— 3.  (VuTo,U«  UDjf.lAL, 
L) — t.  (II..  ai.— Compar*  Diony».,  m.,  64.) 
ti».,  ti.,  18.)— 7.  [Lit..  1.  c.)— 8.  (Di'inyi., 
M.— AppHa.  Ctril.,  nt.,  23.)— tO. 
,Xi  ri.,tt.— GtlUliuff,  P.840.J 


f  themselves  entitled  by  divme  nght.  Phe  pleheiaoi 
also  continued  to  be  I'xduded  from  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  public  land,  which  as  yet  was  only 
possesseil  hy  the  patricians,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  common  piisture.  foi 
which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  sum 
It  IS  Inie  that  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  pie 
beians  might  become  mnmticrs  of  the  first  properly 
class,  and  that  thus  their  votes  in  the  comitia  mighl 
become  of  the  same  weight  as  thai  of  the  patri- 
cians, but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  snch  wealth 
was  diminished  by  ihcir  being  cxcludul  from  tlie 
use  itf  the  ager  publicus.  Nifijulir*  mlVrs  from  the 
nature  of  the  Servian  constitution  that  it  must  have 
granted  to  the  plebeians  greater  advantages  than 
those  mentioned  by  our  historians :  he  conceives 
that  it  gave  to  them  the  right  of  appeal  to  their  own 
assembly,  and  to  pass  sentence  upon  such  as  gross- 
ly infringed  their  liberties  ;  in  short,  that  the  Servi- 
an constitution  plHcc<t  them  on  the  same  Ibntiti^  in 
regard  to  the  patricians  as  was  al^erward  perma- 
nently effected  by  the  laws  of  C  Ucinius  and  L. 
Sextius.  There  is  no  doubt  ttiat  such  inigtit  and 
should  have  been  the  cose,  but  the  argument* 
which  he  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  hypolli- 
esia  do  n<tl  appear  to  be  convincing,  as  bus  been 
pointed  out  by  (ioltling.*  All  that  we  know  for 
certain  is,  that  Servius  gave  to  the  body  of  the  ple- 
beians an  internal  organization  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  in  the 
comitia  centuriala  he  placnl  them,  at  U^ast  appa- 
rently, on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  populua. 
Wliether  he  intended  to  do  more,  or  would  have 
done  more  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  is  a  differ- 
ent question.  But  facts  like  those  stated  above 
were  sufficient,  at  a  later  pcruxl.  when  the  benefits 
actually  conferred  upon  the  plebeians  were  taken 
away  from  them,  to  make  the  grateful  commoualty 
look  upon  that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even 
regard  him  its  having  granted  all  those  rights  which 
subsequently  they  acquired  after  many  years  o( 
hard  struggle.  Thus  what  he  a<;iunlly  had  ihiue 
was  exaggerated  to  what  iu*  possibly  iiiight  have 
done  or  would  have  wished  to  do.  In  this  light 
wo  have  to  regard  the  story  that  he  intended  to 
lay  down  his  royal  dignity,  and  to  estntili.sh  the 
govenimenl  of  two  consuls,  one  uf  whom  was  II 
liave  been  a  pk'buian. 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  king,  the  plebeian* 
not  only  lost  all  they  had  gamed  by  the  legislation 
of  his  predecessor,'  but  the  tyrant  also  compelled 
them  to  work  like  shives  in  his  great  architectural 
works,  such  as  the  eloace  and  the  circus. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  and  perha|>H  the  whole  constitution. 
such  as  it  had  been  before  the  reign  of  the  last  Tar- 
quiniiis,  were  restored,  so  that  the  |>atnciaiis  alone 
continued  to  t>e  eligible  to  all  the  public  offices* 
Thai  the  comitia  centuriata  were  restored  immedi- 
ately after  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Livy.'  who  says  that 
the  tirsl  consuls  were  elected  tx commcntauia  ScrvU 
TnHit,  for  these  words  probably  refer  to  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  in  which,  according  to  the  reguJa- 
tions  of  King  Servius,  the  elections  were  to  be 
held.  There  was  alill  no  connubium  between  the 
two  orders,  and  the  populus  was  stiil,  in  every  re- 
spect, distinct  from  the  plebs.  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  [wLricians  reserved  for  themselves  aU  the 
jKjvvers  which  hail  formerly  been  concentrated  iu 
the  king,  and  that  these  powers  were  now  given  to  a 
number  of  patrnian  otiicers,  we  must  admit  that  the 
plebeians,  at  the  eoiimieiicement  of  the  Republic, 
were  wurse  «ff  than  if  the  kingty  rule  had  contin- 
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nnaer  the  institutions  introduced  by  Semiia. 
They,  -however,  soon  gained  »omo  advantages, 
'rtie  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the  senate 
during  the  reipn  uf  the  last  king  werv  liiled  up  with 
the  uiusl  dlstuiAuiahed  ainong  the  plebeian  eqtutea 
(patrfM  contchpity  {vtd.  Sbsatub).  and  Valerius 
Piihheulu  earned  a  number  of  laws  by  which  the 
relations  between  pairicians  and  plebeians  were 
mitre  accurately  defined  than  they  had  hithtrlo 
bi'i'n.  and  which  ahio  afforded  suiue  proiecUon  to 
Ihc  plebeians.  (Vid.  Valeria  Legks.)  Doth  or- 
ders acted  in  comnion  only  in  the  army  and  the  oo- 
mitia  eenturiata,  in  which,  however,  the  palriciaiis 
exercised  an  overwhelming  influence,  through  the 
number  of  their  cliente  who  voted  m  tliem ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  ail  decrees  of  the  centuries  stiU  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  the  curiw.  Notwithstand- 
ing llu'he  disadvanla^^es,  the  pleheiana  occupied  a 
jKtsitioii  wliich  might  soun  have  enabled  them  to 
rise  to  a  perfect  equality  with  the  patricians,  had 
not  n  great  calamity  thrown  them  back,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  political  pr<jgress.  'Ihis  was  ibe 
unforlimate  war  with  Porscnna.  in  which  a  groat 
lumber  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lo&t  their  estate^^ 
jv'came  impoveri.shcd,  and  perhaps,  for  a  time,  sub- 
ject to  the  Ktrusrana. 

In  iho  mean  while,  the  jMitrieian^,  not  witifified 
with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority  in  the  state, 
appear  not  seldom  lo  have  encroached  upon  the 
riglits  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Valerian 
laws.'  Such  proceedings,  and  the  merciless  harsh- 
nefus  and  oppression  on  the  port  of  the  rulers,  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  the  indignation  and  call  forth  the 
resistance  of  the  plebeians,  who  gradually  bceanie 
eonvinf^d  that  it  was  iinpossiblu  to  retain  what 
Ihey  [MjBseKHcd  without  acquiring  more.  The  strug- 
gle which  thus  originaletl  between  the  two  [jarties 
JH,  aa  far  as  the  eomniotialty  la  eoiu'erned ,  i>ne  of 
the  noblest  that  has  ever  been  carried  on  belwteii 
appw^ssors  and  oppresse*l.  On  the  one  hand  wr- 
see  a  haughty  and  faithless  uligardiy  iippl>ing  all 
rnt-ans  that  the  love  of  dominion  and  sellishness  can 
devi.se  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  commonalty  forbear- 
ing to  the  last  m  its  opposition  nnd  resistance,  ever 
keeping  wrlhln  the  bounds  of  ihc  existing  laws,  and 
striving  alter  power,  nol  for  the  mere  gratihcatinn 
of  aniliiimn.  Iiui  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
protecting  u^elf  against  fraud  and  tyranny.  The 
dclailH  of  this  slruggle  belong  to  a  history  of  Koine, 
and  eaimnl  be  given  here  ;  we  can  only  point  out 
in  what  munner  the  plebeians  grailiially  gained  .ac- 
cess to  all  the  civil  and  religious  olficcs,  until  al 
la-si  the  two  hostile  elements  liecame  uniif  il  into 
one  great  body  of  Roman  citizens  with  equal  rights, 
and  a  state  of  things  arose  totally  different  from 
what  had  existed  before. 

After  the  first  sixession  in  B.C.  494.  the  plebeians 
gained  several  great  advanlagta.  First,  a  law  was 
passed  to  ]irevent  the  patricians  from  taking  iisu- 
noua  interest  of  money  whieh  ihey  frequently  lent 
tu  imixjvorished  plebeians ,'  seeeiidly,  tribunes 
were  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  plebeians 
{tid.  Thibum):  and.  la.sily,  plebeian  adiles  were 
aplKjinted.  (  V'id.  AInii.Es  )  Shortly  after,  they 
gained  the  right  lo  summon  before  their  own  eoiiii- 
tia  Iribiita  any  one  who  hud  violated  the  rights  of 
Iheir  onler,*  iitiJ  to  make  tieerres  (plefrutcito),  which, 
however,  did  not  become  bindmg  upon  the  whole 
nation  untU  the  year  BO.  44D.  (  Vtd,  Pludiscitum.) 
A  few  years  after  this  [445  B.C.),  the  tribune  Ca- 
nuleius'  eslnbliahed,  by  Ids  rogations,  the  connubi- 
jm  between  patricians  and  plebeians.'    He  also 

I.  (Lit.,  li..  I.— T)ionx»-, »..  13.— Fe«t.,  •.  r.  (fni  patrc*.— Plut., 
"PoMie.,  Il.t— a.  (Li».,  1I-.  97.)— 3.  (Dionr^,  ▼!..  M.)— 4.  {Fmi., 
•.T,  imcet  M<m».— GOitlinu,  p.  JOO,  *c,>— 5.  (Lit,,  i».,  44  ;  »^ 
11,  U  — Dn»n»i.,  %.,  M  ;  li-,  88.— Cic,  Ua  Reimbt.,  ii.,  97.) 
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attempted  to  divide  the  c  "      "  Uc>  .:.. 

two  orders,  but  the  patncM  v  -,. 

zation  of  this  plan  by  the  ap, :  -^  i , 

tary  tribunes,  who  were  to  be  tl<  •  :■     ;  r;i  .  i 
orders.     {Vtd.  Tbibc*!.)     But  lli.ii  it.<  |vJir«a 
might  have  no  sliare  in  the  i^naonal 
which  the  consuls  had  been  invesU'd, 
tribunes  did  not  f>l»tain  that  power 
rule  dignity,  the  censorship,  was 
which  patricians  alone  were  t-*  t."  «"i.-i< 
OitNsuB.)    Shortly  aAer  ih' 
tiauls,  we  find  the  plebeian > 
better  tJian  that  m  which  the>  hdd  been 
tirst  secession  to  the  Mtms  Saccr.    In 
however,  |^ey  were  admitted  tu  th<>  ^ 
which  opened  to  them  the  way  utio  Mif  * 
where  henceforth  their  number  rmi'iiwrt 
crease.     (Vid.  Qu,t»ToE,  Ssniti  «  )    lii  fli 
the  tribunes  L.  Licinius  Sioln  and  I.  >^  v.:!- 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  ccn' 
sumed  the  contest  agiiinst  the  pi> 
fierce  struggle,  which  lasted  fur  ^< 
at  length  CJirried  a  rogation,  accor 
c«mvirs  weru  to  be  appoiiiie^l  foi  iv^^f 
ylline  books  instead  of  duumvirs,  of 
were  to  be  plebeians.^     The  next  emal 
the  restoration  of  the  consulship,  on  c 
one  consul  should  always  be  a  plehcuu 
rogation  of  Licinius,  which  was  oolj  ii 
attord  momenUiry  relief  to  the  poor 
ulaled  the  rate  of  interest.     I'roiu  this 
Llie  plebeians  also  appear  in  iho 
right  to  occupy  parts  of  the  Ager  ]^d)hc1tt? 
3G6,  I..  Sextina  Lnteraniis  was  the  fir* 
consul.     Tlie  patricians,  however,  who  6l»IJ* 
trived  to  yield  no  more  than  what  it  wai 
impossible  for  them  to  retain,  stnpiiedtl» 
ship  of  a  considerable  part  of  \\i  power 
t'crred  it  to  two  new  eurule  offices,  via. 
tor  and  of  eurule  acdile.     {Vtd  .ti.iu* 
But.  aAer  such  great  advamagt 
gained  by  the  plebeians,  it  was  n. 
them  in  their  progress  towards  a  |n.r:<cu\ 
ot  [Htlitical  riglits  with  the  patncian*     IdB 
C.  Marcius  Hiitilus  was  the  first  i'^-^-   "■  ■' 
in  B.C.  351,  the  censorship  was  u 
plebeians,  and  in  B  C.  336,  the  j 
Ogulninii  law,  in  B.C.  300,  also  opcimL  to 
offices  of  pontifex  and  nugur.     These  adt; 
were,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  giined 
the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  ]>atriciuns ; 
after  they  were  gained  and  sancit- ■  ■  ■'  •■ 
patricians  exerted  every  means  i^ 
craiion  of  the  law.     Such  Iraudul 
in  B.C.  3dG.  to  the  last  M><-ession  ul  the  tili 
after  which,  however,  the  dictator  Q   Hn 
successfully  and  permanently  r< 
ortlers,  secured  to  the  plebeians  .;  s 

had  acquired  until  then,  and  prw'u 
hiH<*ita  the  full  power  of  leges  binding  n, 
whole  nation. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  distin 
twoen  pairicians  and  plebeians  now  c 
Home,  internally  strengthened  and  united, 
u)Km  the  happiest  period   uf  tier  history 
completely  the  old  distinction  was  now 
is  evident  from  the  fiu-t  that  hencefortlt 
suls  were  frrtjuentlj   plebeians.     'Ili-'  f 
of  Rome  had  thus  gradually  chi^i 
presflive  oligarchy  into  a  moder.i: 
which  each  party  had  its  proj>pr  i 
power  of  checking  the  other,  if  a  - 
assume  mtfrc  than  it  could  legally  ri.iiti> 
this  constitution,  the  work  of  xnkny 


(Lit.,  Ti.,  r ,«.)-».  {Ut.,  vilM  l•.-N»•*i■*».»*•^*••*' 
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Kited  the  admiration  of  the  great  statraman 

ptuted  above  that  the  plebeians,  Htirinj;  ttteir 
p  with  llie  patriet;irs.  did  n*)t  wi'k  power  for 
ke  gratification  of  their  ambition,  but  as  a 
Uy  meanfl  to  protoei  iliemarlves  from  op- 
H.    Tlie  abuse  whjeli  Uicy,  or,  rallit'r,  their 

e,  made  of  ihnir  iM>wnr,  htiongs  to  a  mueh 
He.  and  no  traces  ot  it  appear  until  more  than 
lenlury  artor  the  Ilorlensian  law  ;  and  even 
lis  power  was  only  abns^'d  by  individiiala, 

Kbchalfof  the  real  plebeians,  but  ofa  dc- 
democratieal  party,  which  is  unfortu- 
piatcd  by  later  writers  by  the  name  of 
fts,  and  thus  has  become  identified  witli  them. 
irtio  knew  the  immense  influence  which  re- 
rd  its  public  ministers  had  upon  the  whole 
nent  t"f  the  state,  will  not  wonder  thiit  the 
^  in  their  contest  with  the  aristocracy,  cx- 
kcinselves  as  much  tu  gain  access  to  the 
offices  as  to  those  ofa  purely  potitical  char- 
B  the  Latter,  in  reality,  would  have  been  of 
ad  without  the  former.  'J'he  office  of  curio 
IS,  which  the  plebeiaTis  sought  and  obtained 
ft  ccnlurj'  atler  the  Dgnhnan  law,'  seems, 
lo  ulTord  ground  for  6Ljpi>osing  that  in  tliis 
>  the  plebfjjans  sought  u  distinction  merely 
iNjrposc  of  exten<l)ng  their  privileges  ;  hut 
ch'  has  rendered  it  more  than  pnibahle  thiit 
?e  of  rurio  maximus  vrns  at  that  time  of 
jwlitical  importance  than  is  generally  he- 
ft is  filso  well  known,  thjit  such  priestly 
iB  had  iHtle  or  no  connexion  with  the  mun- 
t  of  pubhc  affairs,  such  as  that  of  liie  rex 
m,  the  llamincfi,  Salii,  and  uihers,  were  never 
;by  the  plebeians,  and  continued  to  be  held 
^tricians  down  to  the  latest  times.' 
!thc  passing  of  the  llortcnaian  law.  the  po- 
Istinction  between  pntrioians  and  plebeians 
.  and,  with  a  few  unniiporLant  exreptinns, 
(dens  were  phiced   on  a  footing  of  jierfect 

f.  IJencefurih  the  name  popuhis  is  gome- 
pplied  to  the  plebeians  alone,  and  sometimes 
Whole  body  of  Koman  citizens,  as  assembled 
tutnilia  centuriata  or  tributa  *  'i'he  tnnn 
(pleb'.'cula,  on  the  other  hand,  was  applied, 
jM  tnuniier  of  speaking,  to  the  multitude  or 
Kfai  opposition  to  the  nobtlos  or  the  Henalo- 

pon  who  was  bom  a  plebeian  conhl  only  he 
p  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curmta, 
'somelimrs  done  during  the  ktngly  period 
lie  early  limes  of  the  Kepublic.  Caesar  was 
t  who  ventured  in  his  (iv.'n  name  tu  raise 
l»  10  the  rank  of  patrieip.aH,  and  his  example 
lowed  by  the  em[)erors.  (  Vui-  Patbicii.) 
iquently  occurs  in  ihe  history  of  Koine  that 
'  the  same  gens  contains  ph>beian  as  well  as 
n  families,  in  the  gens  Cornelia,  for  in- 
%vc  find  the  plebeian  families  of  the  Halhi, 
llic,  Merulff,  &c..  along  with  the  patrician 
t»,  Sullie.  lA'ntuIi,  A;c,  The  oi'currenee  of 
tiomenon  may  be  aerountrd  tor  in  ditVeronl 

It  may  have  been  that  one  branch  ol'  a  ple- 
kmily  wns  made  patrician,  while  the  others 
id  plebeians.*  Jt  may  also  hare  happened 
9  families  had  the  same  noiiien  ^riudiciujo 

being  actual  members  of  the  same  gens.'' 
a  patrician  famdy  migtit  gn  over  to  the  pie- 
Jaiid^aa  such  a  funuly  continued  to  bear  the 


1^  nrii.,  a.  &) — I  (StudiGQ  uvd  Anlnutungrn,  n.  dA.) 
tojm.,  T.,  1.— Cic^  Pro  Dom.,  14.— Fr*l.,  ■.  ».  Ma^itT. 
i  (Utt  uTil.,  5.— Cie.  vi  AU.,  it.,  2.— Cttll^  x.,  SO.J 
kaL.  Jq$  ,  A3.— Cio.  »]  Att.,  i  ,  Iff.— Hor.,  E)ii>l.,  ii.,  1, 
%^  Ball.  AUi..  ft.  ftc.>-«.  (Cic.  Bnit.,  16.- Do  Ltgg., 
MMV't  N«r.,  1.)  — 7.  (Cio.,  Dnu..  16.—  Tacit.,  Au., 
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name  of  its  patrician  gens,  this  gens  apparently 
contained  a  plebeian  family.*  At  the  tunc  when  m 
comiuhium  existed  between  the  two  orders,  a  mar 
riage  between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  had  the 
consequence,  that  llie  same  nomen  centihcium  be- 
longed lo  persons  of  the  two  orders.*  When  a  per- 
egrinus  obtained  the  civitas  through  llie  influence 
ofa  patrician,  or  when  a  slave  was  emancipated  by 
his  patrician  master,  they  generally  adopted  the 
nomen  gentilicinm  of  their  benefaetar,'  and  thus 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  gens  with  him. 

rLEUISCI'TL'M,  a  name  properly  applied  to  a 
taw  pasBt'd  at  the  comiiia  tributa  on  the  rogation 
of  a  tribune.  According  to  hojlius,*  he  who  had 
authority  to  convene,  not  the  universus  popuhis,  but 
only  a  part,  could  hold  a  concilium,  but  nut  coin^ 
tia  :  and  as  the  iribimes  could  ni>t  summon  the. 
[jutrieii,  nor  refer  iiny  matter  to  them,  what  was 
voted  upon  the  proposal  of  the  tribunes  was  not  a 
lex.  but  a  scitum  But  in  course  of  time  plebisciia 
obtained  the  force  of  leges  properly  so  called,  and, 
aceordinglyi  they  are  somotimes  included  in  the 
tenn  legps      [Vut.  Lex,  p.  679.) 

Originally  a  plebiseitum  required  conflrmatiotL 
'flic  pri>i!it'ss  i»(  change  as  to  this  matter  appeartt^ 
from  the  following  passages.  A  lex  Valeria,  pass- 
ed m  the  cuiiiitia  centuriata  B.C.  4'19,*  enacted  that 
the  jKjpulu.s  slKHild  l>c  bound  {trntretur)  by  that 
which  the  plebs  voted  tributmi;  anil  the  same  thing 
is  expressed  in  oilier  words  thus  ;  "  ScUa  pUbit  in- 
juncta  palnbus."  This  lei  was  passed  to  settle  tho 
disputed  question  whether  the  patres  were  bound 
by  plehiscita.  A  lex  Publilia,  339  B.C.,'  was  pass- 
ed, to  the  effect  that  plehiscita  should  bind  all  the 
Quihtes  ;  and  a  lex  Hortcnsia.  B.C.  886,  tu  the  ef- 
fect that  plehiscita  shouid  bind  all  the  populm>(ii»i 
versus  populua),  as  tiaiua^  expresses  it;  or,  "ut  e 
jure,  guod  pieltet  atatutsMei,  omnes  Qutrites  teveren 
tur,"  according  lo  Lailius  FeHx,  as  qunted  by  Gclli- 
us ;  and  tliis  latter  is  also  the  expression  of  Pliny.* 
The  lex  Horlenaja  ia  always  referred  to  as  the  lex 
which  put  pjcbiseita,  as  to  their  binding  force,  ex- 
actly on  the  same  foolmg  as  leges. 

If  we  might  judge  of  the  elTeet  of  the  two  prece- 
ding  legt^s  by  the  terms  m  which  they  are  express- 
ed, as  above  quoted,  they  were  the  same  as  the 
Hortensian  lex.  From  the  terms  in  which  Li\7 
Bpeaks  of  the  lex  \'ak'ria.  it  is  clear  that  in  that 
passage  popuhis  and  patres  are  the  same,  and  the 
only  question  in  dispute  was  whether  the  plehiscita 
bound  the  rest  of  the  state  besides  the  plebs.  Con- 
sistently with  this,  wc  read  of  the  rogation  of  an 
agrarian  plebiseitum  sht)rtly  after,  the  carryuig  of 
which  was  only  prevented  hy  the  at»nale  prevailing 
on  part  of  the  tribunes  to  put  their  veto  on  the 
measure.*  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  power  of  the 
senate  to  prevent  tlie  carrying  of  such  a  measure ; 
but  the  want  of  such  power  must  be  supposed,  in 
orderihat  the  narrative  may  he  intelligible.  In  the 
case  of  the  lex  Cuniileia,'"  it  is  suid  that  the  patrea 
were  at  Inst  prevailed  ii|Hm  tn  give  their  consent  to 
the  ri>;;atto  on  the  eoiiniilMuin  of  the  patres  and  the 
pif  hs  being  proi^sed.  In  this  ease  the  eon.>cnt  of 
the  patrts  was  considered  necessary;  but  as  thi 
was  a  plebiseitum,  which  diminishe<l,  as  they  sup 
posed,  their  rifzhls.  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  say  the 
lex  Valeria  made  tho  plehiscita  bindir;*  on  the  pop- 
uhis. and  yet  that  a  plebiseitum  could  not  alter  tho 
privileges  of  the  piipulus.  A  plebiseitum  miKlit  ap- 
pertain lo  a  mutter  winch  inditrerently  ciH'crned 
ail.  and  such  a  plebiseitum  would,  consistently  with 
Livy'a  expression,  he  a  lex.     It  is,  however,  alalcd 


1.  (Li»., !».,  to.— Plin.,  U.  N.,  xnH.,4.)— ».  (Ni.liokr,  ii.,  P. 
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sverol  motlrm  writerH  Ihal  llio  effect  nniie  V». 
lex  WHS  to  put  plrhiaoita  on  UiP  fooling  of  Ir- 
retitiiriatar,  wlieit  they  luid  been  finl  appruvcd 
ty  Ihp  wmnlf,  iir  were  Biibwquently  iipproved  by 
ikw  i4**niitr  iiitd  I'ntitinnctl  by  the  curio!  li  is  Nie- 
buhr's  opiniun.  tlial  tbo  ftfect  of  the  \fx  Piiblilia 
was  tu  rpnijrr  a  srnniuii  oonsiilTum  a  sufficient  con- 
firmaiiouof  a  plt'bisritum,  and  to  make  the  confinn- 
ftlion  of  the  runit'  unneiTMnry  ;  and  thai  the  effect 
of  tlm  lex  Hortenaia  was  to  render  unneeessarj' 
even  the  eonlinnalion  of  the  senate,  and  to  give  to 
tlictrihutacomitia  complete  k'KiBlttliveforee.  'ilius, 
byUie  lex  Publilm,  the  senate  sucrwded  to  the  place 
of  the  eunic,  and  the  tribes  to  that  of  the  old  huri;h- 
ers.'  According  tothia  view,  the  lex  Putililia  was 
mil  a  mere  repetition  of  the  lex  Valeria,  as  it  would 
•eeni  to  be  Ironi  the  terms  of  Ijvy.  Numerous 
jHiHsjigrs  of  Livy  are  cited  by  modern  writers  in 
oonfinnatitui  of  their  views  as  to  the  first  two  of 
these  Ic^es,  but.  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to 
come  tn  any  certain  concUisions  for  them,  It  would 
be  no  imoTobuhle  hy(MilhrHiM  that  our  arc^iinta  n( 
all  early  lloman  legislation  should  be  exc4H*tlini;ly 
confused,  and  that  they  are  so  is  apparent  enoiif(li. 
It  would  al.*4o  be  no  im]>robable  hypothesis  to  bu|>< 
posic  thnt  nmeh  of  early  Koman  h>i(isIation  was  ir- 
regularly conducted,  of  which  fact,  also,  ihen^  is 
fr^'idonee  It  fiurther  appears  to  be  clear  unou^'h, 
Ihal  without  farther  information  we  must  refiiain 
iKnoruiil  of  th**  precise  efTiTl  of  the  two  leju's  lien;- 
inhrfore  mentioned,  which  preceded  the  li'X  Hor- 
ti^nsia  It  cauuoi  be  a  mutter  of  duuht  that  the 
of*)frf*  which  a  plcbiscitum  might  embrace  must 
huve  been  as  important  to  detormiac  as  the  forrnt 
which  should  givt*  it  validity  ;  and  that  these  ob- 
jects which  could  he  comprised  in  a  plchiscitum 
were  more  limited  in  nunilMtr  and  extent  before  the 
jKissiiig  of  the  lex  llorteiisiu  than  after,  is  easily 
iliown. 

i'he  iirincipal  ;^*biscita  arc  mentioned  iindrr  the 
nrticle  Lttx. 

PJ.KCTUUM.    ( Vid,  Lxnx,  p  605.) 
P1,EM0'CH0A!  (nXtftioxoai).    (Kid   Elkusimu, 
p.  StfO  ) 

PLfcTTdHOM  (Tr?..-/;,)flv).     (I'lrf.  Peb,  p.  763.) 
PMNTIIOS  {x7.tvu,>^).     (VtiL  Later  ) 
•PI.orriMOS  (TrX..n(/ioc).  a  sort  of  llced.     Ac- 
onnling  to  SprengrI,  the  Arundo  ampciwtetmo$  ' 

PI*UMA'K.n,  a  class  of  tiersons  mentioned  by  Vi- 
Ifuvius,*  Varro,"  and  in  inscriptions.  It  cannot  be 
dcciijed  with  certamty  what  their  exact  occupation 
was :  their  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
had  something  to  do  with  ivmhera  {pluma)  Sal- 
masius*  suppoacji  that  tliry  wert*  ptrstins  who  wove 
in  gannenLa  golden  or  purple  figures  made  like  fealli- 
ers.  The  word,  however.  prohaMy  signifies  all  those 
who  work  in  fealhors,  as  lantiru  those  who  work  in 
wool,  and  argtntant  those  who  work  in  silver  Sen- 
eca' siM'aks  of  dresses  made  of  the  feathers  of  birds' 
■PM'MBA'CiO  {fio^.vtAaiva),  a  term  which  was 
soineimic}*  applied  to  Ptaml/aco  or  Graphite,  and 
sometimes  to  Molt/hdatr  of  Lead.  "  What  the  Lat- 
ins call  tHumiat^o"  says  Agricola,  "  the  Greeks  term 
twAvt^Qiv^,.  It  appears  to  be  an  oxyde  of  lead." 
Sprengel  siiys  it  is  fiaind  in  the  mountains  of  Aus- 
tria, contesting  of  oxyde  of  lead  with  molyhdic  acid, 
•Jlica,  and  carbnnal''  nf  lime  lie  alludes,  us  Adams 
supposes,  to  the  molybdate  of  lead,  or  the  I'iumU 
j*un£  of  iiroclianl,  the  yellow  lead  spar  of  Jame- 
ion.' 

•PLUMBUM  ifihXvMn^).  r^ad.     "The  ancients," 
says  Kultopiua,  •*  distiiigtiiMhed  lead  into  two  kmds 


the  black  and  the  white,  the  ti"< 

Greeks  called  KfiaaiTtpor;'     Ti,  n, 

namely,  the  ViHmhum  ntg^mm,   v^..-    .       ,  ii;.; 

Adams,  the  same  as  otir  lead,  and  aimpT'h'Uji 

several  oflhe  native  varieties  of  U.     Tbc 

/>of,  or  Plnmhum  album,  was  the  *■  Pyi 

Ore"  of  Jamcwm.  or  oxydc  of  liti.    ( 

XUM  )' 

PLYNTE'RLV  (from  rtXvvtiv,  to  wiish)  «ms| 

lival  celebrate*!  at  Athens  everv  v.-i^  <...  i^. 

of  Tliargelion.  in  honour  of  Aihen  \t 

ros.'  whuse  temple  tttwni  nn  lb' 

day  of  this  festival  was  at  Ail^Mm  miMHi^- 

^f>a6t^,  ortiten  ne/ash  ;  for  the  leiiiplf  '»f  thr 

was  surroundci]  by  a  rope,  to  pn  ■ 

cation  willi  it;*  her  statue  was  -  ' 

ments  and  ornaments  for  the  [i>.it'^-.- 

them,  and  was  in  ihc  mean  while  eoremd 

conceal  it  from  the  night  of  man.'     Tb« 

who  performed  this  wrvice  were  cAllftI 

'\<ii.*    The  city  was  therefon'*  ■to  t''»  *p<ak, 

day  without  its  pniteciing  ■' 

taking  commenced  on  it  w  - 

sarily  unsuccessful      A  pot. 

the  day  of  the  Plynicna,  in  ■ 

figs,  called   fjytfTtjpin,  wen- 

particulars  are  not  known 

PUr'TElS  was  applied  in  tntlitary  aflain 
different  objects  :   I.  A  kind  of  shrd,  tnade< 
dies  and  covered  with  raw  hides,  which 
moved  forward  by  small  whrrls    ■'■--'     ' 
utidcr  which  the  besiegers  of  a  t 
proachcs.*     2.  Ii4»ards  (»r  planks  ; 
lurn  of  A  camp,  on  movable  towers  or  >■ 
engines,  as  a  kind  of  roof  or  covenu;; 
tecUon  oflhe  soldterr*" 

Ttic  word  plultjus  was  also  applied  to  my! 
used  for  the  purpose  of  pnitertion  or  enrJoKHi^t 
for  instance,  to  ihf  board  at  the  bead  of  a  ML** 

PNEUMATICI  {iU'ttuaTttoi).  n  mtdieti 
founded  at  Kome  by  Athcnrus  of  Cilicia  la  the 
of  Nero  and  Vespasian,  about  A.H  ft9  "     TJilftJ 
at  Ihc  time  when  the  Motho<lici  •  ' 
est  p'puiaiino,  from  whom  the  1 
principally  in  that,  iiiftlead  of  lh< 
tive  atoms  {Av/ro(),  they  ailmitted 

of  immatonal  nature,  to  which  111- ,.  , . 

of  Tvri^fia,  epiril.     This  principle  was  the 

health  or  disease,  and  from  this  witrd  they  > 

(heir  name.     It  is  from  Galen  alone  that 

the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the  Pncm 

of  his  numerous  writings  only  fi  few  frai 

main  preserved  by  Oribastna      'ni**  tlir-orv 

bad  already  laid  the  foundattonj^  '>'  n, 

this  ethereal  subslnncc,  of  whiih 

first  who  gave  a  clear  idea,  in  il< 

by  which  the  m'evua  is  introducfV 

the  sanguineous  system.     The  '■-  M 

still  more,  and  applied  it  t<>  ''  iti..n 

functions  of  the  body;  and  :  indbai 

cesHors  had  made  the  irvivu 

animal  economy,  whether  in 

doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  r 

regarded  as  new.     Galen,  who  }:ivt»  \hv  abv^ti 

tory  of  it,  asserts'*  that  the  i<\i*u-n  ffitlnwrH  tlw 

of  Aristotle  with  respect  to  I' 

at  ion,  however,  of  thr  sect  < 

to  have  done  away  wit*'  ••' 


I.  (lii.,  4(M.  *tf.)— «.  (Tlwoplir  .  H.  I'..  l».,  II.— A>1iiiim,  A).- 
»Md.,  •-  ».>— J.  (»i.,  7,  p.  i::,  nil.  Bip.)— «.  («n,  Nhimuid,  li..  p. 
7t6.f^A.  (:tii  Vnjiitr.,  r«r((i..r  »>,)— fi    lF.(».,  Ml  >-*:.  \.\V««Vm, 

GuUvt.  J.,  p.  44~48.)~6.  (Oiotc.ir..  •„  tWl.-OiWs,  ;>•  «mvV. 
«.— Adsau.  Ap^rul,  ».  ».  MeXi43uiv«.) 
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fil. — Att»n»,  Apfwnil..  ■  v 
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l\),¥yr^-i'i-)~'i.   (Pollui.  I 
I  Xfn..  IMkn.,  I..-*,  ^  '"  ■ 
I  {ElyHkJ.  MaiiTi.— n 

VAtfnt.,  IV.,  !&.  — Liv 

r.^v,  ■^\^.,W^\^*-  - ■  - 
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jlitoe  theory  of  the  mff/w  hail  formerly  enjoy- 

Those  physicians  who  would  nol  folluw  the 

r»f  ihp  Meihodici  ohosc  that  which  revived  ihc 

t,  in  nrdcr  to  oppose  lo  llie  former  sect  a  firm- 

•stahlishrd  principle,  and  ogrred  in  thai,  as  upon 

iouAuiherpoinU,  with  the  Stoics. >    They  thought 

■  ally  that  log^ic  was  indispensable  to  ihe  per- 

>T\  of  science ;  for  in  many  caae-s  they  disputed 

tply  about  names,  and  Galen  tells  us'  that  the 

«»inatici  would  rather  have  belrayetl  their  conn- 

tliau  abjured  lh«'jr  opmiuns.     Like  the  ^ealer 

of  the  Stoics  ol"  Ilia  time,  Athenieus  had  adopt- 

ftU  ihc  doctnncs  of  the  Peripatetics  '     What  un- 

tiably  proves  it  is,  llmt,  besides  the  doctrine  of 

imoi  he  deveJo|H.'iJ  iKo  theory  of  the  elemeotii, 

more,  at  least,  than  tlie  Methodici  were  in  the 

of  doing^.     He  recut^nised  in  the  four  known 

SDts  the  positive  qualities  (To/on/f)  of  The  ani- 

ly  J  but  he  oAcn  regnnled  them  as  real  sub- 

afld  gave  to  the  whnlo  of  tlieni  the  name 

of  Man.*    Allhough  the  followers  of  this 

ine  attributed,  in  general,  the  greater  number 

to  the  pneum(L,*  nevertheless  they  paid 

same  lime  great  attention  to  the  mixture  of 

tments.     The  union  of  heat  and  moisture  is 

^mosi  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

il  and  drjne&s  give  rise  to  acute  diseases,  cold 

nuiisture  produce  phlegmatic  affections,  cold 

dryness  give  rise  to  melancholy.     Everything 

up  and  becomes  cold  at  the  approach  of  death.' 

lot  be  denied,  says  Sprengel,'  that  the  Pneu- 

rendered  great  services  to  pathology,  and  dis- 

"  several  new  diseases.     It  is  only  to  be  re- 

Ihat  they  carried  their  subtleties  too  far. 

for  instance,  they  established   many  more 

of  fever  than  there  really  exist  m  nature* 

sir  laale  for  subtlelics  shows  itself  nowhere 

than  in  their  doctrine  of  the  pulse,  which  was 

complex  than  that  of  any  other  sect.    They 

imutily  defiiitxl  it  to  be  an  ulternatt;  runtractioo 

Hi  dilatation  ot'  the  arteries,  and  attrihitled  this 

lllrr  luulion  to  the  attract  juu  and  seiKiralion  of  the 

'uinn  ur  spirit,  which,  according  to  Ihc  opinion  of 

brisloUe,  passes  from  the  heart  into  the  great  arte- 

ii*».'     llie  diaslolc  or  dtlaiatwn  pushes  forward  the 

iiht,  and  the  s^Mtole  or  contraction  draws  it  back, 

«aaie  way  as  the  respiratory  organs  contract 

twiag  in  the  breath  and  dilate  in  Icttitig  it  out.'* 

Pneumatici  did  nut  occupy  tbemstlves  at  all 

'lib  the  causes  which  proditred  the.  changea  m  the 

hut  confined  iheinselves  to  collecting  ubserva- 

luns  to  serve,  as  a  basis  for  their  prognostic." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  phy&icians  that  belong- 

-•'ctofthe  Pneumatici:  Archigenes,"He- 

Lgthinus.'*  Magnus,"  Theodoras. "     To 

iidioe  of  Areta:us  has  been  added  by  Le 

(rc.»'  Wigan.'*  Barchuscn/'  Schtiize,"  and  Hal- 

;•*  but  the  passages  brought  forward  m  support  uf 

lis  opmioii  (for  it  rests  only  on  inlernni  evidence)  are 

lEisidered  to  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  by  Pet- 

tOaterhausen,'*  and  Ackermann.**    Sprengel" 

il^n.  lit-  UifTrrfrnC.  PaU.,  iii.,  p.  MS,  T/>m.  Tiii.y— S.  (D* 
II.  Pal*.,  II,,  p.  030.)— 3.  (Cileo,  D«  Scmine,  ii..  c.  S>  p. 
IT.)— ».  lld..T)e  Element.,  i.,  p.  «7,  torn,  i.)— S. 
-G4lttn,  Introd,,  p.  W«»,  I*»m.  xit.J— 8.  (Galpn,  Dm  Trin- 
i.,e.  S.  p.  ftS9.  mm.  i.t— 7.  (Bist.  de  !■  Mi^d.)— «.  <I'J., 
iU  fVhr..  II.,  p.  370.  tool,  vii.)— tf.  (Id.,  t>e  DilTorti^i:. 
TM.  TAT.  ttwi.  viti.)— 10.  {U.,  Dr  U»a  VaU.,  p.  103. 
k  tid..  Df  DiflVmil.  Polo.,  li.,  p.  S2.  loin.  »iii,>— l!t 
Intral.,  c.  B,  p.  69ti,  tom.  xiv.,  nil,  KUhn.)  — IS. 
nl.  Merfie.  Tamper,  ar  Ftnilut.,  i.,  30,  p.  439.  (nrii. 
Nir.  PtiU..  IV  ,  II.  p.  751,  bME.  VIII.)—  14.  (Ill  .  I>« 
.  Pull.,  1..  3,  p.  7:^,  torn,  viii.}- 15.  <UI.,  Da  Diirmnl. 
1.,  9,  p.  6M.  l'*m.  vii.>— 16.  (Dkic.  Lurl.,  ti.,  I04.>— 17. 
.4e  UM*d.,  p.  WW,  Ac,  ctl.  1733  I— 18.  (Prrf.  m  An>t.>— 
Meihr  ,  p,  VW.)— SO  (Cutnj>i-nd.  Hial.  Mmlir..  Hale, 
tt.)— 31.  (Bitiliuth.  MmIic.  VncX.,  torn,  i.,  p.  193,  Ac.) 
'fFrvfal.  w!  CumuMtit,  in  Ar«t.}  —  S3.  (DiMert.  Inaaj*.  de 
«rt»  PiM-nnut.  Mrdif.  Hist.,  AlUrT,  1791,  Svu.)— M.  (Da  An- 
«0,  la  Mia   Kilbn.}— 23.  (IliU.  <le  U  M«d,,  torn,  h.,  p.  8LJ 


Ihinlts  tnnt  he  was  brought  up  in  the  prinetplea 
the  Pneumatici,  and  afterward  embraced  those  of 
the  Eleclici.  aa  it  is  impossible  lo  overtook  the  tra 
ces  of  the  doctrines  of  the  former  sect  that  exist  in 
his  works.  For  fartlicr  information  reapccliiig  Ihie 
sect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wigan,  Ackermaan 
Le  Clerc,  and  Sprengel  (from  whom  the  above  ae- 
count  Is  principally  abridged),  and  especially  Oiier- 
hausen,  loc-  at. 

♦PNIGI'TIS  {irviyiTi^  ^-v),  Pnigitie  Earth,  an 
called  from  a  vdlage  named  Pnigeus,  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  near  whicb  it  was  obtained.  It  consisted 
princt[ial]y  of  alumine.  "  Dtoscorides  describes  the 
Pnigitie  earth  as  resembling  the  Erelrian,  that  is, 
aa  liieing  of  a  pale  ^ray,  cold  to  the  touch,  and  adhe- 
ring so  firmly  to  the  tongue  as  to  hang  to  it  sus- 
pended. Pliny  ofmfirms  this  account.  Galen,  Pau- 
las .ligineta,  and  a  number  of  later  writers,  affirm, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  ia  black,  and  a  tough,  stiff, 
and  viscid  clay.  Aghcola  describes  it  as  black, 
dense,  wirt,  and  partly  astringent,  partly  acrid."  Sir 
John  HUl,  from  whom  these  remarks  are  taken, 
thinks  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Pnigitie  earth. 
Thai  the  earlier  one  of  these,  the  true  Pnigitis  of 
the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  gray  marl ;  and  thnt 
alXerward  a  medicinal  earth  of  another  colour  and 
lexture.  a  black,  tough,  and  viscous  clay,  was  fonnd 
in  the  same  vicinity  with  the  former,  and  called  by 
the  same  name.  This  latter  he  makes  the  Pnigitia 
of  Galon  and  subsequent  writers.' 

P.\  YX.      (  V'ul.  ECCLKBIA,  p.  384.) 

PO'GIJLUM  was  any  kind  of  drinkingcup,  It 
must  bo  distinguished  from  the  craler  or  vessel  in 
which  the  wine  was  mixed  {nJ.  Cratrb),  and  from 
the  cyathus,  a  kind  of  ladle  or  small  cup,  which  was 
used  to  convey  the  wine  from  the  crater  to  the  po- 
culum  or  drinking-cup.  {Vtd.  CvATHutE.)  Thua 
Horace  :* 

"  Tribua  am  luwem 
Misccntor  qiathit  pocnUi  commodig.^^ 

PODIUM.      {Vid.  .\MPHITMKATByif,  p.  63.) 

•POE  (iroji).  "  Theophrastus  would  seem  to  re- 
strict this  term  sometimes  to  a  particular  genus  of 
grasses,  tike  modern  botanists.  But  Homer,  Hesiod. 
and  the  Gre^k  writers  in  gcnt^ral,  apply  it  to  all  sorts 
of  herbage."* 

•POK'CII.IS  (TO(it(?ifX  Ihe  Tinme  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  The  scholiast  on  Theocritus 
makes  it  the  same  as  the  aKavdi^,  or  Siskin.* 

•POE  CILU.S  (noiKi^oc).  the  name  of  a  fish  raen- 
Ijoned  by  Qppian,  and  which  Pennant  suggests  may 
be  the  Squalus  citnicula.* 

PtEN.\  (Greek  rroivti).  The  Roman  sense  of 
lliia  wonl  is  expjamed  hy  Klpian'  at  the  same  time 
that  he  explains  fraua  and  molta.  Eraus  is  gener- 
ally an  otfence,  noxa;  and  poena  is  the  punishment 
of  an  offence,  noxai  vindicta,  Pccna  is  a  general 
name  for  any  punishment  of  any  offence  ;  raiilta  i» 
the  penalty  of  a  particular  offence,  which  is  now  (in 
Ulpian's  time)  [tecuninry.  t'lpian  says  in  his  lime, 
because  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  mulla 
WHS  pecuaria,  or  a  certain  number  of  oxen  and 
sheep.'  (Kid.  Lr.x  .Atkrnh  Tabpku,  p  581.)  HI- 
pian  pnxieeds  to  say  that  [Kcna  may  affect  a  per- 
son's caput  and  existiniatio^  that  is,  pcEna  may  be 
toss  of  ciiizcnBhip  and  infamia.  A  multa  was  im- 
posed accordina  to  circumstances,  and  its  amount 
was  determined  by  the  pleasure  of  him  whi>  im 
posed  it.  A  piena  was  only  inflicted  when  it  was 
imposed  by  some  lex  or  some  other  legal  authority 
(quo  tUio  jure).     When  no  pcena  was  imposed,  then 


1.  {Dmww.,  T.,  IT6.  —  Hill,  Not.  Hirt.,  p.  M.)— »  (Carrn., 
iii.,  19.  n.J— 3.  (Thpophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3,  fi.  —  Id.  ib.,  irii_,  S,  5.— 
AiJuift.  Append^!.  V.)  — 4.  (Anitot.,  H.  A.,  it.,  3.)- 5.  ((W 
maa.Hal.,l.,3t41.)  — 0.  (Di?.  M.  tit.  10,  a.  13.)-7.  (Plia.,  S 
N.,  XTUi.»  S.— Fctluj,  MultAtn  P«ulatm.i 
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t  mulla  OT  penally  might  he  inflicted  KTcry  person 
who  had  junstliciio  (ihis  seems  to  he  the  right  read- 
ing instead  of  juilicuiiu)  could  iinp<->se  a  nmllii,  and 
these  were  magiE>tratu»  and  pra-'sidi's  piuviiu'iHruni. 
A  pffifia  might  be  inflicted  by  any  one  who  was  in- 
(raft(«>d  With  the  judicial  prosecution  of  the  ofTene** 
to  which  il  was  affixed,  The  legal  distinction  be- 
tween pffiDft  and  mulu  la  not  always  observed  by 
the  Roman  writers. 

POLEMAK'CHUS  (rroUfiapxo^)  An  account  of 
the  functions  of  the  Alhcnuin  magistrate  of  this 
niiiiie  ia  given  under  Aiichox.  Athens,  however, 
wa,*»  not  the  only  state  of  Greece  which  had  oiTicerB 
mi  called.  We  nw.\  of  them  at  Sparta  and  in  va- 
ruHis  cities  of  Uceutia.  As  their  name  denotes, 
tliey  were  originally  and  properly  connected  with 
mdilary  afTairs,  being  intrusted  eiilier  with  the  com- 
mund  of  armies  abrond.  or  the  superintendence  ul 
the  war  department  ni  home  ;  sometimes  with  both. 
Ttte  polemarehs  of  Sparta  appear  lo  have  ranked 
next  to  the  king  when  on  actual  service  abroad,  and 
were  gencTally  of  the  royal  kindred  or  house  (yt- 
r«r)>  They  commanded  single  morv,'  so  that 
IhAjr  wook)  appear  to  hare  been  six  in  number,' 
•nil  sometimes  whole  armies*  They  also  formed 
ptrt  el*  Ibe  king's  council  m  wsr,  sad  of  the  royal 
esooit  oslled  ^^wna,'  and  were  aopported  or  rrp- 
lessrted  by  the  oflScrrv  called  mmf^peif*  Tlte 
polsBiitrchs  of  Sparta  had  also  the  superintendence 
of  the  public  talAea :  a  circumstance  which  admits 
of  cjcplanatioo  from  the  &M!t  that  I.yeurfua  ia  said 
10  havs  hutitaied  the  syssitia  for  the  purposes  of 
war.  andt  ltenfe»t  as  military  diTistons.  so  that 
the  LaeedaoMala&s  wouM  eat  aad  fight  in  the  same 
ronipany.'  Bui.  in  addition  to  tbeir  military  func- 
tions and  the  duties  conoccied  therewith,  the  pole- 
marehs of  Sparta  bad  a  civil  as  well  as  a  certain 
extent  of  judicial  power,'  in  which  respect  they  re- 
Sftiihlcd  the  up^uv  ToXifMpxo^  at  Athens.  In  Ikeo- 
i>a.  also,  there  were  magistrates  of  this  name.  At 
lliebes,  for  instance,  there  appears  to  hare  been 
two,  perhaps  elected  annually,  and,  from  what  hap* 
pened  when  Phtcbidas.  the  Laccdsmonian  cum- 
iiiander,  seized  the  Cadmeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes 
(B.C.  382)f  we  may  infer  that  in  times  of  peace  they 
were  invested  with  the  chief  executive  power  of  the 
state  and  the  command  of  the  city,  having  its  mil- 
itary  force  under  iheir  orders'  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  confounded  with  the  Bwotarchs.  At 
Thespie,  also."  there  were  officers  of  this  name, 
and  likewise  inOi^loIia'^  and  Arcadia.  At  Cynstha, 
in  the  latter  country,  the  gates  of  the  cily  were  in- 
trusted to  the  special  care  uf  the  polemarehs  :  they 
luut  to  keep  guard  by  them  in  the  daytime,  and  to 
clttse  them  at  msht,  and  the  keys  were  always  kept 
III  their  custody  " 

•POLEMONIUM  (roXf/iwviw),  a  species  of 
pLitil ;  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  the  Poie- 
muittum  catrulaipi.  The  same  authority  makes  the 
l»(imil.-tr  name  to  be  Greek  Valerian." 

PtiLKTAl  (Tu^vraO.  a  board  of  ten  officers  or 
ninglatrates  (fur  they  are  called  upx^  ^y  Harpocra- 
tiuu),  whose  duly  it  was  to  grant  lea.ses  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  mines,  and  also  to  let  the  revenues 
anting  from  the  custoins,  taxes,  confiscations,  and 
t\trlcUurt*s.  t)f  sudi  letting  the  word  irw>.r*V  (not 
tiii«fiH>v)  was  generally  used,  and  also  the  correla- 
livo  words  Cjviic^i  and  irfyiaatiau  Their  official 
plaw  of  business  was  called  iruXtir^ptov.  One  was 
rhiMteu  Ihini  each  tnbe.  A  ciiairnian  presided  at 
UivU  meeliags  {inpiTavne).    In  the  letting  of  the 


rrvenne  thf^  were  awHstoH  by  Ihe ' 

tlitioric  fund  (to  ^tupuohr\  and  tlwy ;_ .^    ^, 

authority  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hondiiii*'  ^ 
ci&ed  a  general  control  over  the 
rnent  of  the  adiTM'^'  '*'-*•  ■'•-      iv.-.. .!*-«» 
did  not  pay  th>  < 
summoned  befof    ■     . 
mitted  default,  were  suki  m  a  xmiai 
ptav  Tvv  fUToiKiov}     Other 
feited  their  freedom  lo  the  state 
the  ru?fjTni.  as  foreicncrs  wlio  hi 
of  usurriini;  the  rights  of  citizen^ip* 
•POI/IUN  irT^Xiav),  a  plant,  which' 
erally  contidored  to  be  the  Trucnum 
cies  of  Germander.      "  Sprengel  and  8^^ 
however,"  remarks  Adams,  •'  agree  in 
Tnirnum  Crrttrum.     Srlineid^r  is-  noti 
disposed  to  agree  with  Columna  in 
the   Santoiwa   cham(rn/parzMsu9,   or  Cj 
Lavender  Cotton      Thie<  last  we  are 
to  hold  as  one  of  the  species  of  &$p6mnm 
by  Dioftcorides."* 

POLITEIA,  POLITES(ir»X«r«f«,TsJUr«y 
Civrr**,  GsESK.) 

POLLICA'RIS.     ( F«t  Pas.  p.  7«S.) 
POLLICITATIO     (Vid  Oslwati.- 
POLLINCTORES.     (Vtd.  FcwcM' 
POLOS  fTo/of )     ( %'td  HoHOLoarux. 
•POLYCARPLTM  {mk^mafrrov),  a  plant. »i 
lyfonnm  PertteAna* 

•POLYO'ALON  (rTo7Xya}.ovy,  the  Petygtki 
rs,  or  Butterwort.    Such,  at  least,  is  the 
Tragus,  who  i*  followed  hv  Sprengel  * 

•POLYGON  ATON  [iroAvymarofy  a 
plant,  the  common  name  of  which, 
Stephens  and  Bauhin.  is  Solomon's  SieaL 
also  agrees  in  refemug  it  to  the  Ct 


*POLYG'OXUM  (woXvym'ov\,    a 

TToirT-oim-H/i/^d'Of  Dioscon-!' 

edged  to  be  the  Pdygnnum 

The  T-  dii7v  is  referred  by  •■>,-.   ,;.- , 

nvm  manltmuin.     It  is  deserving  of  rem; 

ever,  that  nearly  all  the  older  authorities. 

ample,  Matthioliis,  Dodonieus,   and   Dnuh 

the  latter  to  have  been  the  Hipptin* 

Mare's  Tad.    The  »roii')^vo»  is  the  Sang 

Pliny."' 

POLY  MIT  A.  (ViJ.  Tbla) 
•POL'YPUS  (froXi'froif  or  irii^vn-of).  the  PoJtp" 
Several  species  uf  the  Polypus  are  dcscntied  b*  Ai 
istotle,  most  of  which  arc  to  be  referred  to  the  f^ 
nus  Hydra  of  Linncus.  The  H-  nndis  is  ils  iSMt 
remarkable  species.  The  ancient  writers  use  *f 
general  terra  polypus  in  speaking  of  thcs/'  anunik 
bat  modem  naturalists  emplny  the  appelUtion  f^*^ 
put,  as  specifying  more  distinctly  a  parlicalar  dB*< 
and  the  name  pdfypHs  is  now  exclusively  s^^vd 
to  a  tribe  of  the  radlatn.  **  Aristotle.  Pliny,  aniA 
fact,  all  the  ancient  writers,  affirm  that  this  aniMl 
i5«ups  from  the  water,  and  that  it  sometunes 
Ihe  land ;  avoiding,  however,  all  the  sinoolb 
-ilhan  and  Athenseus  add  tliat  it  can  also 
on  trees !  It  appears  ihat'the  ociopi  imkc  tM 
I  principal  food  of  Crustacea,  as  A>  -iml.'  nhsenm 
1  Inng  ago      They  also  feed  on  c.  ;  (""*■ 

lusca  ;  and  Pliny  relates  concert  i    .  -nf*' 

which  has  also  been  attributed  to  it|rt3«,  ul  pUcutfJ 
little  stone  between  the  two  valves  of  ofp4«%" 


I,  (11.  1  -a.  (X..M  .  Rcji.  Luc,  ii.,4.>— 3.  (Miij- 

Ui.  !>•••  4  )-«.  (Ilerwl  ,1.  c.)  — 3.  (X©n.,  H«ll  , 

•».4.  II  s:      ,t.  Ul.,  111.*  5.)  — 7.  (MtflW,  at..  IS.  4  4.) 

—a.  lia.,ui-,  7,4  s.)-U,  (X<»»..  IWl  ,  r..r.t  IC  )— IS.  (Plot., 
P«itt«U..r.  ».>-!!.  (IMvl.  ,  t*.  79.)  — It.  ,  •  t-  !■»—!» 
il>><>H»r.,  IV  .  H.-0»l«n.  t>*  Sinpl.,  it.— Ail>^    '  ^""i  .■   '-) 
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I.  (Dwnortli.,  c.  An«4)f  ,  Ti?T.)— ».  iTUrvun.  •*  »«^'*''' 
flMAqnr}  «uJ  prrofBtor.  — r.)"»iit,  Ot,..,,!  .  .In,  »  —•■*'; 
Staauh.  <J«rAtl..  I.,  107.  3>  in.  D«K.**' 

-3.  (ThD«>p*ir..  H.  P..  i.,  1'  •  -AJ^'I 

P«nd.,i.  *.)—«.  (Hippnc.  M  'A^Mtt^ 

jvnJ..  1.  ».)— 3.  (OK«cor..iv.,  110  — AJ%m».  App»«l-.fc»>T 
iViL-mr.  rr..  -r..  0.  —  Adams,  Append.,  «.  ».)— 7.  (CUMtf*  **•  * 
— A<lnm«.  Apimd.,  ■■  V') 


POT.TPtJS. 


po^tcER^CM. 


«7  arc  extremely  fond,  bo  as  Co  prerent 
m  closing,  and  that  then  they  extract  the 
%ii  how  could  an  octupus  take  up  a  little 
cl  place  il  so  adroitly,  even  suppusing  (hat 
K— litatus  ol  the  nytitcr,  continualiy  filled  by 
^«::ular  cirrlii  uf  the  edges  of  its  mantle, 
^  rmit  it  1  It  has  been  asserted,  at>surd)y 
diat  the  ocKipua,  when  pushed  by  hunger, 
p^r-  Its  own  arins,  which  possess  the  singular 
'  of  shooting  forth  again.  But  Aristotle  and 
rvc  justly  atinbulc  the  fact  uf  oclopi  being 
t^  *1  whicli  have  some  fewer  ap[>cnda{;e£  than 
t.lieir  having  been  eaten  ofT  by  the  conger 
^€3  are  ignorant  refpcrling  the  full  size  to 
fc^  uctopi  may  attain.  We  find  ifi  the  reci- 
Brrtain  travellers,  and  even  of  some  nalural- 
%.  a  species  exists  to  which  the  name  of 
tiaa  been  given,  which  arrives  at  an  im- 
ible  bulk,  so  as  to  reserabic  an  island  when 
Aches  liie  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  over- 
\  largest  vt'ssel  under  full  sail  when  it  bc- 
eniangled  in  their  cordage.  But  wc  may 
ored,  without  any  fear  of  deceiving  ourselves, 
Us  is  but  an  exaggeration  uf  what  has  been 
fyihe  ancients,  especially  Pliny,  concemmg  an 
Us,  which,  according  Lu  Trelnus,  had  a  head 
>  size  of  a  barrel  containing  fifteen  amphoror, 
rhose  tentacular  appendages,  which,  as  well  as 
Bad,  were  presented  to  Lucullus,  were  thirty 
I  length,  knotted  like  clubs,  aikd  so  thick  that 
I  could  sciircely  embrace  them  round ;  the 
N  resembled  basins,  and  the  Iccth  were  in  pro* 
B.  All  that  ^iis  preserved  of  the  body  weigh- 
rrn  hundred  piiunds  TIhtc  are  other  iraita 
lore  cunuuii  in  the  hislury  uf  this  must  mar- 
B  octopus,     [t  wi^s  observed  at  Castcra,  in 

^10  Sjtain.  and  was  accustimied  to  come  forth 
!  aea  into  the  depdts  lor  salted  fish,  &c.^  and 
Mr  Ihoso  provisions.  The  pertinacity  of  iia 
[cs  at  length  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
rv ;  they  budt  vcrj'  lofly  palisades,  but  all  in 
this  persevering  polypus  succeeded  in  getting 
Ucm  by  taking  advantage  of  a  neighbouring 
a  that  it  could  not  be  taken  but  by  the  saga- 
'the  dugs,  which,  having  marked  it  one  night 
riu  reuirning  to  the  aea,  intimated  the  aflaii 
ilbecpers,  who  were  struck  with  terror  and  as* 
uneni  at  the  novelty  of  this  iremendouft  spec- 
la  truth,  the  animal  was  of  an  immeasura- 
tk;  its  colour  was  changed  by  the  action  of 
Be,  and  it  exhaled  a  must  intolerable  odour. 
Uieless,  after  a  desperate  combat  with  the 

E'tich  Pliny  depicts  with  all  the  vigour  of  his 
style,  and  by  the  cftbrts  of  men  armed  with 
it  was  at  lust  kUlcd,  and  the  head  was 
\t  to  Lucullus.  .£lian  also  tells  us  that,  m 
bree  of  time,  these  animals  arrive  at  a  most 
tdinary  bulk,  so  as  to  equal  m  size  the  largest 
SB.  On  this  subject  he  favours  us  with  a  slory 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  Trebius,  of  a  poly- 
^bich,  having  devastated  the  Diagazincs  of 
erian  merctianls,  was  Usicfied  by  a  great  num- 
'persons,  and  cut  m  pieces  with  hatchets,  just 
aaine  style  that  woodmen  cut  down  tho  thick 
tea  of  trees.  Aristotle,  mdeed.  tells  us  there 
tlypi  whose  arms  are  as  much  as  five  cubits 
Igth,  which  would  make  abtrt-e  seven  feet, 
Us  is  a  long  way  behind  the  narrations  of  Tre- 
nd ^£lian,  ami  falls  stilt  shorter  of  the  uon- 
Df  the  Northern  romances  concerning  their 
I.  The  ancients  lell  us  that  the  octopi  are 
^mics  of  the  lobsters,  which  dread  them,  wlnlc 
kre  themselves  pursued  by  the  iiiurienffi,  wliich 
t  Ihetr  arms.  They  likewise  mf^irm  us  that 
Mte  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  sepiuf,  but  nut 
lomous.    .t^lian  adds,  that  it  is  said  by  fisher- 


men that  the  octopi  are  attracted  to  the  land  hy  the 
fruit  of  the  olive-tree."* 

'  *POMAT'lAS  {irutfiariac),  a  species  of  esculeni 
Snad.  mentioned  by  Dioscorides.     It  is  Lie  HfUi 

'  POMfE  HIUM.  This  word  is  compounded  ol 
poMt  and  marxum  (niuruj),  in  the  same  manner  af 
pomeriiUem  of  post  and  mcrttiiemj  and  thus  signiAcs 

,  a  line  running  by  the  walls  of  a  towa  {pvne  ox  post 
muros).  But  the  walls  of  a  town  here  spoken  of  arc 
not  its  actual  walls  or  fbttifications,  but  symbolical 
walls,  and  the  course  of  the  pomoerium  itself  wa& 
marked  by  siono  pillars  {cipyi  poma^rit*)  erected  at 
cerlam  intervals.  The  custom  of  making  a  pomtr- 
rium  was  coimuon  to  the  Latins  and  Etruscans,  and 

,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  in  the  earhost 
times,  when  a  town  was  to  be  founded,  was  as  fol- 
lows; A  bullock  and  a  heifer  were  yoked  to  a 
plough,  and  a  furrow  was  drawn  around  the  place 
which  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  new  town  in  »uch 
a  manner  that  oil  the  clods  fell  inward.  The  little 
mound  thus  formed  was  the  symbolical  wall,  and 
along  il  ran  the  pomoerium,  wiihm  the  compass  of 
which  alone  the  city-auspices  iaiuptda  urbana)  could 
be  taken. ^  That  the  actual  walls  or  fortificaiions 
of  a  town  ran  near  it  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
though  the  pomcerium  might  either  be  within  or 
without  them.     This  cualoin  was  also  followed  in 

I  Ihe  building  of  Ilome,  and  the  Romans  afterward 

,  observed  it  m  ttie  establishment  of  their  colonies. 

i  The  sucred  line  of  the  Koman  pomoerium  did  not 
prevent  the  inhabitants  from  budding  upon  or  taking 

I  into  use  any  place  bcyund  it,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  a  certain  space  on  e^ich  side  of  it  unoccu- 
pied,  so  as  not  lo  unhalluw  it  by  profane  use.'  Thus 
we  lind  that  the  Aventine,  although  inhabited  from 
eariy  times,  was  for  many  centuries  not  included 

;  within  the  pomoerium.*  The  whole  space  included 
in  it  was  called  ager  fffatin  or  Jiru*  effati.    The  po- 

I  mcerium  of  Rome  was  not  the  same  at  all  times , 
as  tlie  city  increased  the  pomoerium  also  was  ex- 

{ tended,  but  this  extensiun  cuuld,  according  lo  an- 
cient  usage,  only  be  made  by  such  men  as  had  by 

\  their  victories  over  foreiiin  nations  increased  tlie 
boundaries  of  the  Empire,'  and  neither  could  a  po- 
lUiErium  be  formed  nor  altered  without  the  augurs 
previously  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  augu- 
ry, whence  the  )u« /«>marnc  of  the  augurs.'  The  for- 
mula of  the  prayer  which  the  augurs  performed  on 
such  occasions,  and  which  was  repeated  after  them 
by  the  people  who  attended,  is  preserved  in  i'estus.* 
The  original  pomcerium  of  Homuliis  ran,  accord- 
ing to  Getlius,'*  around  the  foot  of  the  I^alalme,  but 
the  one  which  Tacitus^i  describes  a.^  the  jHimterium 

'  of  Romulus  comprised  a  much  wider  space,  and 

I  was,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,"  an  enlargement  of  the 
original  compass,  taking  in  a  suburb  or  borough. 
Niebuhr  aJso  believes  that  pomcprium  properly  do- 
notes  a  suburb  taken  into  the  city.  The  Romuhan 
pomoerium,  according  to  Tacitus,  ran  from  the 
Forum  Boarium  [the  arch  of  Septimius  Severua) 
through  the  valley  of  the  Circus  so  as  to  include 
the  ara  ma.\ima  Horculis ;  then  along  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  to  tlie  ara  Consi,  and  thence  from  the 
Septizonium  to  the  curiai  veteres  (a  little  below  the 

I  baths  of  Trajan),  along  the  top  of  the  Velia  to  the 
Sncellum  I^arium,  and  lastly  by  the  Via  Sacra  lo 
the  Forum.    From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum  to 

I  1.  (Ariitot.H.  A..  IT,  1— Cnffith**  Cuvier.  t^.  xii.,  p.  «8 
'  Bpfl.)— a.  (Dnwcor.,  Mai.  Med.,  U.,  II.  — AdwM,  AjipmH,,  t.  ».. 
—3  (Vnrro,  Dc  Lin((.  Lni,  i».,  P  40,  *fl.  Hip  )  — 4.  (Vmno,  t>* 
l.itm.  L»l.,l.  O— 5.  (Li*.,  i.,  44.)  — fl.  (G*ll..  xm.,  14.J  -7 
{Tafil.,  Annii!.,  lit.,  83.)— fl-  (Dionyi,,  iv.,  13.— Cir^  Db  Di»., 
11.,  3i.)— 8.  (i.  T.  Pranmoniira.)— 10.  (I.  c.)— II.  (AiiiibI  ,  iii., 
24.)- 14.  (Hut.  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  288.  —  Coinpure  llgnwo,  U«k> 
chreil).  d.  Stodt  Rom.,  i,,  p.  IW.— S«eliM,  Bwelwwb.  tou  Ron 
t.,  p.  M  1 
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ini*  Vflnbrun.  thtrc  wm  n  swamp,  so  that  Tariitie 
dopH  niil  mi'Miim  ihe  line  ol  thr  pomoTiuni  lirn.', 
.Srrviim  Tiillum  agtiiii  extended  ihe  poniwrium,' 
but  llie  Avenlinc  waa  not  included,  cither  becauw 
the  auBplrea  \»to  Uktn  hy  Ilcmiw  had  been  unfa- 
vourable, or.  whieh  in  tuorr  prohnble,  beraiiw  ihtTe 
mond  on  this  hill  the  (etnple  of  Diana,  the  common 
flanftimn*  of  the  I^ilnib  and  Kornans  '  llie  Aven- 
ljni»  iIhI  not  berutne  iliclinleil  within  the  [MMnttriuni 
until  the  time  of  the  Kniperur  Claudius  *  Dionys- 
iiih*  states  timt.  down  In  his  lime,  nnbfidy  had  rx- 
tended  the  pomtrmim  since  ihe  time  of  Kinjr  Sur- 
viuB,  iiUhou{L!:li  we  know  from  Mulh^ntic  dnurce**  lh«l 
at  letoil  Attjguhtti^  I'lilnrged  the  pomoTium,*  and 
the  naim"  is  "aiil  of  SiiIU  and  J.  f -trsnr.'  The  last 
who  extended  llie  |xiin(rriiiin  of  Home  was  the 
KmfK-ror  Aurrhfin,  nltur  he  ItJid  enlarged  the  walls 
ol  tlwcity.' 

POMP.\  {nofiitf}),  a  solemn  proceaaion.  «•  on  the 
iM^casion  of  a  fum»nil,  triumph,  &e  '  It  ifl,  howev- 
er, more  partieiilarly  appltetl  lo  the  jcrrand  proces- 
sion with  whieh  the  (tanifs  of  the  eircus  etmnien- 
i-rd  (t'limpa  Circfn^ia).     (Km/.  CiRrrs.  p,  255.) 

POMPfcl.l::  LK(n';s.     (Vtd  Lki.  p.  58*.  685.) 

•POMPH'OLYX  (ffo/i^P.t.f).  "  Pompholyx.*' 
iftayit  Ctiarras, "  is  a  white,  light  |MJwdrr,  that  stieks 
upon  the  tops  of  furnaeea  where  they  tnell  and  re- 
line  copjMT,  like  flour  of  mnal.  and  sumrtimes  httle 
|H>tilBL'tt  or  blifttera  Tliey  rail  it  Nd  or  A'lAi/i. 
Tntia  e<itnes  from  the  same  eopiM^r  and  at  the  Kaiiie 
lime  tm  the  poriipliolyx,  hut  the  weight  of  it  eaii»- 
e»  it  lo  stick  about  tlie  lower  part  of  the  ftirnaet's. 
The  Greeks  eall  Tutra  by  the  name  of  SiHfUum" 
llardouiii.  as  Adams  remarks,  ^ives  it  the  Kreneh 
r  ^me  of"  Ijijteur  dt  la  Calamitie."  Ulaneard  i;|ives 
u  the  F^njjlish  name  of  "  The  While  Tulty,"  but  it 
|H  yener.illy  railed  "  Uruwn  Ashes'*  or  "  White 
tnlamy"  in  Kngti«h-* 

♦PUMP  ILL'S  (jr«pTr(>..jf).  a  Bpeciea  of  fish,  sup- 
pOHfid  to  be  the  Ctiryjffutntt  ^irmp\lu*.  It  is  of  a  rare 
kind,  and.aeeordm^  to  Kondelet,  in  mimetimes  mdd 
fitr  SjmniNh  n)A4;k<-r''l  Alln'iitriiH  ealln  it  the  it^'n; 
ilrfijf      Oppltin  maki'ti  it  tlif  mjAAnWyf  " 

I'tlNS,     {Vtd.  IIKII..1I.  ) 

PONTIFKX  The  origin  of  this  word  is  ex- 
phuned  tn  various  ways  Q.  8ea*voIa,  who  was 
himself  |K>nttfex  maxiinus,  deriviNl  il  from  fosit 
and  fa£tr«,  and  Varro  from  poHM,  because  tlie  pon- 
tiffs, he  says,  had  built  the  Pon^  Subheius,  and  af- 
trrward  fr*'(iuriiily  restored  it.  that  it  ni)|rht  he  p«w- 
sible  to  prrlonn  sacrificea  ih»  caeb  side  of  lb»'  Ti- 
brr  "  I'hiH  statement  is,  however,  eunlradieted  by 
the  tradition  whieh  asi-rihes  the  building  ortbe  Pons 
Niiblirius  to  Ancus  Mareius,"  at  a  time  when  the 
pimtiMit  bad  lonf^  exiiited  and  homo  this  name. 
Ubttllnjf"  thinks  that  panttfez  is  only  another  fonn 
for  f*ifTnpjffS,  whieh  would  rharacterixo  the  iMntiifs 
only  as  ihe  manajrers  and  conduetors  of  public  pro- 
res»itou8  and  soleinmttes.  But  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  the  w*ird  is  rorme<l  from  pons  and 
Juttre  (in  the  signifieatiun  of  the  Greek  pf^riv^  to 
[>erfonii  a  saerificc).  and  that,  consequently,  it  signi- 
fms  the  priirsld  who  ofTered  saeriliees  upon  the 
bridge.  'ITie  aneiont  sairifire  to  whirh  the  name 
[ihuH  .-tlludes  IS  that  of  the  Ariieana  on  the  saered 
Or  Suhlieiiin  bnd^e,  which  is  described  by  Dioiiya- 
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iua,'    (Compare  Ahoii.)    Ht^-"^'  •■'■•• —  foinrttBa: 
translate  the  wortl.  iind  call  * '  '-<M»po: 

The  UouKiii  imntitfa  foniw  :  lUui 

axnonn  the  great  eullegrs  of  pritsiiji.     'i'U^it 
lion,  like  that  of  all  important  matters  nf 
was  a&crihed  to  Noma*     'JTie  tu  . 
appointrti  hy  thm  kin^  was  biiir,' 
was  the  {Hintifex  m.'iXiinnx,  wh<' 
ini'lndrd  when  the  number  ot  \xit\i 
<-'icero,'  however,  inrhide.''  tin    i 
when  lie  says  that  Numa 
Niebuhr*  supitoses,  with  ^n 
oriifinal  tiuiiiher  of  four  \Hnr 
jKintifex  maximuB)  had  rtiV 
est  tribes  o(  th*'  Knnmiifl.  r  ,uni 

so  that  eaeh  tribe  was  rrpr-  \a 

In  the  year  UC,  300,  ih*-  ' '-  rjn 

number  of  ptnitilTs  to  Gijzht,  or,  ifi> 
frx  injiximuH.  to  nine,  and  four  of 
pirbeiarijt '     The  poiiltft-x  in  > 
tintieil  lo  Ire  a  [mlrieian  dow 
whr-n  Tib  C'oruncantus  w;ii  im 
was  invested  with  this  dijjniiy.' 
pontiffs  remained  for  a  longtime  uv 
HI  BO,  the  dictator  Mnlla  inereased  it  to 
and  J   CKsar  to  sixteen  •     In  both  thnsr 
the  jHttitirt'X  iiiatimiis  Is  iiieluded  iii  thfi 
Durinc  the  Empire  the  numhi-r  varied,  ih«* 
Ihe  whole,  firte*'n  apjiears  lo  have  l»een  tht 
number. 

The  mode  of  app<iiiiting  Ihe  pmitrfli^  was 
ferent  at  difTerent  times.  Itupp*  am  thit  al 
institution  by  Numa,  the  roH<-t,'(»  h^d  the 
co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  m«niiher  of  the  colli 
(for  all  lliu  jHuilifr*  hL'Id  their  olflee  for  li 
members  met  and  elivied  a  nuer^ 
hiseleetion.  wjis  in.iiijjurated  by  II 
election  was  sonir-times  ealled 
year  212  U  C  ,  Iavy'»  sfteakia  ot  ' 
(lontifex  niHKimun  in  the  eoniiliu  i 
mitta  trihiita)  as  the  ordinary  mi'tir  m 
tins  hiv'h-pricM  Hut.  In  rdatiiii;  the  i 
year  IHl  IK'  .  h-'  ^     ■      ■  r  ■     •'    :  -'  .,..t,, 

of  the  chief  iifjiii  'fi  (U 

the  colh'ge  "     11  - 

Livy  rxpri*ssefc  bmittel!  carelessly)  \»  • 
for,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  fir^t  uttem|. 
tUf*  college  of  its  riitht  of  eu'Uptation,  anJ  iv. 
fer  Ihe  piiwer  of  election  to  the  people, 
made  until  the  year  H  (.'.  U5.  by  i' 
eiiiiii!!  ('ntHftiin:   hut  it  was  friish 
tor  C    Ltelius"      In   MH  DC    i  -il 

successfully  repeated  hy  the  iribi: 
Ahenohnrtiu^ ;  and  a  law  (lex  1>" 
imssed,  which  transferred  the  right  >*(  th-cl 
members  of  the  tfreat  collejres  of  priests  lo 
pk'  (probably  in  the  eoinitia  irib'i'  '       i»r 

|>e(ipie  eUvted  a  candidate,  who  '  itir 

member  of  the  colhge  hy  the 
pnests  them.selvnft.  so  that  the  co 
still  iieces»ar>',  became  a  mere  ■ 
'Hie  lex  Domitia  was  rei»eaJ«l  !■ 
Comeha  deSaeerdotiisiSI  B  (.'  >.  ^ 
the  Hreat  prifstiv 
talio.''     In  the  ■ 

abolished,  and  tli    

not  in  its  full  exliiil;  for  tl  was  m 

that,  in  ease  of  a  vacam'v,  th<'  r<  ' 
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^at«  two  ranchdates.  and  thf>  people  elect  one 

iTi-      Tills  mode  ol"  proceeding  is  expressly 

oT»^-d  in  re^rd  to  ihe  appoinlment  of  aupurs, 

conucquenily  the  same  in  ihat  of  ihe  pon- 

J  «iliu3  CKAar  did  not  attrr  this  modilied  lex 

tii^-m    ^ut  M.  Anlonms  again  resUired  the  right 

4X>-<>|7££k(io  to  Ihe  college.' 

Hbe   o;«:»Uege  of  ponlitH*  had  the  eiipreme  aui>erin- 

cno-C7     of  all  matierH  of  relijiiion,  and  uf  things 

pe?  g-CT^isng  coniuTted  with  public  as  well  as  pn- 

i^''or*^9liip.     A  general  outline  uf  their  rights  and 

ptaon.1^     IS  giveo  by  iavy'  and  Dionysius*    'I'his 

rer  a^    ^aid  to  hare  been  given  to  them  by  Naoia; 

^  h^      ^a.Asn  intrusted  to  their  keeping  the  books 

ItAinirm^  the  ritual  ordinances,  together  with  the 

^C^^io  ft  ft  to  give  infurmution  to  any  one  who  might 

Mwl<-    «.  l-ft  em  on  matters  of  religion.     'I"hey  had  to 

p^A  ^.^sa.inst  any  irrejrularity  in  the  obtsiTvaiice  of 

V>C^uvx:a     ntea  that  might  nnse  from  a  neglect  of  the 

uCient.     csuatoma,  or  from  the  inlriHliietiuu  of  for- 

^\^  Til  «-^^ ,    They  hnd  not  only  in  delemiine  in  what 

X.f\f}  heavenly  gods  should  be  wrjrshippcd, 

'  •    the  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  the 

>l"  \he  departed  (manes)  wero  to  bo  appeased ; 

manner,  what  signs  either  in  bghtning  or 

pVvrjDomena  were  lo  be  received  and  aiteiidcd 

TTiey  had  the  judicial  decision  in  all  matters 

on,  whether  private  persons,  magistmtea, 

Is  were  concerned  ;  and  m  casca  where  the 

taws  or  euatoma  were  found  defective  or 

at,  they  made  new  laws  and  regulations 

pontijifum),  in  which  lh»*y  always  followed 

n  judgment  cs  to  what  was  consistent  with 

tnig  cii:itoms  and  usages.'     'ITiey  wntchcd 

Ibc  conduct  of  all  persons  who  had  anything 

r  with  the  sacrifices  or  ihe  worship  of  the  gotls, 

is.  over  all  the  priests   and   their  servants. 

forma  of  worship  and  uf  sacrificing  were  deter- 

d  by  the  pontiAs,  and  whoever  refused  to  obey 

injuni:tion3  was  punished  hy  them,  for  ihey 

"■rerum  qua  aii  »acra   tt  rriiffMrnrs  perltnrni, 

tttx  ct  ctntiiccs."*    The  pontitls  themselves  were 

subject  to  any  court  of  law  or  punishment, 

1  weri'  not  responsible  cither  to  the  senate  or  to 

e  p**ople.     The  details  of  these  duties  and  func- 

«  wrrf  contained  in  hooks  railed  libri  pomificii 

lies,  commentiirii  sairrorum  or  sacrorum 

!ii.'  which  they  were  said  to  havt'  re- 

r.  . ..  ^    .   ui  Numa.  and  which  were  sanctioned  by 

Ancup  Marcius.     llns  king  is  said  to  have  made 

ptildic  thiti  part  of  these  regiiUitions  which  had  rcf- 

eren<_-o  to  the  sacra  publica  ;'  and  wlien,  at  the  eom- 

tnf>it<'^mfni  of  the  Kcpublle,  the  wooden  tables  on 

-e  published   regulations  were  written 

into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 

dximus  C.  Papirius.'    One  jwrt  of  these 

es  was  called  indigitamentu.  and  con- 

the  names  of  the  goda,  as  well  as  the  ninniicr 

vhich  these  names  were  to  be  ii8<*d  in  public 

rship  '•  A  second  part  must  have  conlamed  the 

nnuJaK  of  the  jus   pontificium."     The  original 

.us  and  regulations  contained  in  these  books  were 

the  course  of  time  iucreased  and  more  accurately 

ncd  oy  the  derrers  of  the  pontiffs^  whence  per- 

ttpa  their  name  eommentarii.^*    Another  tradition 

neerning  these  bockks  .stated  that  Numa  coiiunii- 

imted  to  the  p()ntifrs  tlieir  dutien  and  rights  merely 

l>y  word  of  mouth,  and  that  he  h<id  hiirird  the  bonks 

ill  a  slune  chest  un  the  Jaiiieujuin"    Tliese  books 

1.  (Clc,  Phllipn.,  li.,  «.>-».  (Pion  Cu« ,  xli».,  M.)— S.  (i.. 
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■wvre  fhrnid  in  181  H  (,' ,  and  one  half  of  them  con- 
tained nlual  reg\i!ation3  and  the  jus  pontifu-ium, 
and  the  other  half  philosophical  inquiries  on  these 
same  subjects,  nnd  were  written  in  the  (Jre*k  lan- 
guage. Tlie  boolu>  wore  brought  to  the  prirtor  ur- 
banua  Q.  Peiilius,  and  tne  senate  ordered  tlie  htter 
hair  to  be  burned,  while  the  former  was  carefully 
preserved.  Hefl[iecting  the  nature  and  authenticity 
of  this  story,  see  Hartung.  Die  Rdig.  rf.  /fb'm.,  J..  p, 
2U,  Ac.  Concemmg  the  annales  maximi  which 
were  kept  by  the  ponlilex  mn\imua.  and  to  which 
Livy>  applies  the  name  commentarii  pontificum. 
see  A>-r4ALi;s. 

As  lo  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  pontiffs,  it  must 
first  of  nil  he  borne  tn  mind  thnt  the  pontiffs  were 
not  priests  of  any  [mrtieular  divinity,  but  a  college 
which  stood  above  all  oilier  priesUi,  and  superin- 
leiitted  the  wtiole  external  worship  uf  the  gods' 
One  of  their  principal  duties  was  the  regtUation  of 
the  sacra,  both  piihlica  and  privala,  and  to  wnich 
tliat  they  were  observed  at  the  proper  times  (for 
wliich  purpose  the  pontiffs  had  the  whole  regulation 
of  the  calendar :  ttd.  Calendar,  p.  195,  dec.)  and  in 
tbtir  proper  form.  In  the  management  of  the  s,*icni 
puhlioa  liiey  were  in  later  times  assisted  in  certain 
performances  by  the  triumviri  epulonea  (pirf.  Ei'u- 
t.uNMA),  and  had  in  ttieir  keeping  the  funds  from 
which  the  expenses  of  the  sacra  publica  were  de- 
frayed.    {Vid.  Sacra.) 

The  pontitis  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
(comitia  calata  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priests 
were  to  he  appointed,  and  flamincs  or  rex  sacrorum 
were  lo  be  inaugurated ;  also  when  wills  were  to 
be  received,  and  when  a  delestatio  sacrorum  and 
adojitton  by  adrogatio  took  place  '  {Vid  Adoptio.) 
WlicUicr  the  presence  of  the  pontiffs,  together  with 
that  of  tlic  augurs  and  two  flaiuines,  was  neecssar> 
ill  the  comitia  curiata,  also,  in  cases  wlieii  other 
matters  were  transacted,  as  Nicbuhr  thinks.*  does 
not  appear  to  he  tpiite  certain  llie  curious  cir- 
cumstance thnt  (in  oneorcnsjon  the  |>ontifex  mnxi- 
iiiUB  was  coiimiandeil  by  Ihc  senate  lo  preside  at 
the  election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  is  explained 
by  Niebuhr* 

As  regards  the  juriailietion  of  the  pontiffs,  magis- 
trates and  priests,  as  well  as  private  individuals, 
were  bound  to  submit  lo  their  sentence,  provided 
it  had  the  sanction  of  three  members  of  the  col- 
lege.' In  most  cases  the  sentence  of  the  pontiffs 
only  inflicted  a  tine  upon  the  offenders,^  but  the 
]x>rean  fined  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  people, 
who  might  release  him  from  the  fine.  In  regard  lo 
the  vestal  virgins  and  the  persons  who  committed 
incest  with  them,  the  jwintilfs  had  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  might  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death.* 
A  man  w!io  Iiod  violated  a  vestal  virgin  was,  ac- 
cording lo  an  ancient  law,  wourged  lo  death  by  the 
pontifex  maxinms  in  the  cumiliiim,  and  it  ap[)ears 
that  originally  neither  the  vestal  virgins  nor  the  male 
uflendera  in  such  a  case  had  any  right  of  appeal, 
tibttliiig'  considers  that  they  had  iho  right  of  ap- 
peal, but  Ihe  p:isi<n(»e  ki{  L'lcero**  to  which  he  re- 
fers d)>ea  not  supjKirt  his  npiniun.  Incest  in  gen- 
eral belonged  lo  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
might  be  punished  with  death  ''  In  later  times  we 
find  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  pontiffa  havmg 
passed  sentence  upon  vestal  virgins,  a  tribune  in- 
terfered, and  induced  tlic  people  to  appoint  a  quaes- 
tor for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh  inquiry  into 
the  case;  and  it  somctuues  happened  that  allei 
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iS  sentence  of  ihe  pootifTs  was  niod- 
i6ed  or  annulled.  Such  c»se»,  however,  (wem  to 
have  been  mere  irrpgiilarilies,  founJed  upon  an 
abuse  of  the  iribuniitaii  power  In  Utc  f-arly  timfa 
the  pontiffs,  a^  a  iv)rium  of  tht;  patricians,  were  in 
the  no0SC£su>D  of  ihK  civil  as  wrll  as  religious  law. 
uutii  the  former  was  made  pubhc  by  C.  Flaviua. 
{V'ul.  Actio,  p.  17)  The  regulations  which  served 
ae  a  guide  lo  the  pontiffs  in  iheir  judicial  proceed- 
inga  formed  a  large  rollcction  nf  laws,  which  was 
cuied  the  jus  jxiniifinurn,  ami  fomv?d  part  of  the 
hbri  iwntificu  •  (Compare  Jl»,  p.  500,  dtc)  The 
new  decrees  which  Ihe  pontiffs  made,  either  on  the 
propoaai  of  the  senate,  or  in  cases  belonging  to  the 
Bacra  privata,  or  that  of  private  individuals,  were, 
as  Livy*  says,  innumerable* 

The  meetings  of  the  evilege  of  pontiffs,  lo  which, 
m  some  instances,  the  flaminca  and  the  rex  sacro- 
rum  were  aumuionod,*  were  held  in  the  curia  regia 
on  the  Via  Sacra,  tti  which  was  attached  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ponttfex  maxiiiius  and  of  the  rex  sa- 
crorum*  As  the  chief  pontilT  was  obliged  to  live 
in  a  domus  publica,  Augustus,  when  he  assumed 
this  dignity,  changed  part  of  his  own  house  into  a 
domuB  publica.*  All  the  pontiffs  were  in  their  ap- 
pearance distinguished  by  the  conic  cap  called  tu- 
lutus  or  galoniB,  with  an  apex  upon  it,  and  the  toga 
prrtexta. 

The  ponllfcx  maxiinus  was  Ihe  president  of  the 
college,  and  acted  in  its  name,  whence  he  alone  is 
fretpiently  mentioned  in  eases  in  which  he  must  be 
considered  only  as  tbe  organ  of  the  college.  He 
was  generally  chosen  from  among  tlie  mofit  distin- 
guished persons,  and  such  as  had  held  a  curule 
magistracy,  or  were  already  meinl>errt  of  the  col- 
lege •  Two  of  his  f^epecial  duties  wure  lo  appoint 
{capcTc)  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  tianimes  {tid. 
VisTALKs,  Fl4«ev),  and  to  be  present  at  every 
marriage  by  coufarreatio.  When  festive  games 
were  vowed  or  a  dedlcatinn  made^  the  chief  pontiff 
had  to  repeat  over,  before  Ihe  persona  who  made  tbe 
vow  or  the  dedication,  the  formula  in  which  it  was 
lo  be  performed  {jr/gtre  verba*).  During  tbe  period 
of  the  Republic,  when  the  people  exercised  sover- 
eign power  in  every  respect,  we  find  that  if  the 
poniiH',  on  consiiiutional  or  religious  grounds,  re- 
fused to  perform  this  solemnity,  he  might  be  com- 
pelled by  the  people. 

A  pontifex  uiiglii.  like  all  the  members  of  the 
great  priestly  colleges,  holil  any  other  military,  civ- 
il, or  pnestly  olfice.  provided  the  different  offices 
did  not  interfere  with  one  another.  Thus  we  lind 
one  and  the  same  [lerson  being  pontiff,  augur,  and 
decemvir  sacrurum  ,*"  mslaiices  of  a  poniilex  iiiax- 
imus  being  at  the  same  time  consul  arc  very  numer- 
ous." But,  whatever  might  lie  the  civil  or  military 
office  which  a  pontifex  maxiinus  held  he.<iide.«i  his 
pontificate,  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  The 
first  who  violated  this  law  was  '  Licinius  Cras- 
eus,  in  B  C.  131 ;''  but  alter  thif  precedent  pontiffs 
seem  to  have  frequently  transgressed  Itie  law.  and 
C«sar,  though  poniifex  maximus,  went  to  hts  prov- 
ince of  Gaul. 

Tlio  college  of  pontiffs  continued  to  exist  until 
the  overthrow  of  pa^'anism ;"  but  its  ;Mnverand  in- 
fluence were  considerably  weakened,  as  the  emper- 
ors, at^eording  lo  the  example  of  J  Cassar,  had  the 
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right  to  appoint  as  many  mcmben  of  thf^a^ 
leges  of  priests  as  iliey  pleued.' 
this,  the  cniperurs  ihemscites  wt: 
pontiffs,  and.  as  such,  the  presidents  m  lAr 
hence  the  title  of  pontifex  maxinn  (P.l(  o. 
M  )  appears  on  several  coins  of  Ui**^*^ 
there  were  several  emperors  ai  a  ■ 
bore  Mic  title  of  poniiiex  maxinuu  , 
A.D.  238,  we  find  that  each  of  ih< 
Maximus  and  Ualbmus  assumed  tin 
last  traces  of  emperors  being  W' 
pontiffs  are  found  m  Inscrtj^i' 

Valens,  and  Graiianiis"     Fni.j ,.,.:  ..  .™ 

dosius  the  emperors  no  longer  appear  iilto4IM 
of  pontiff;  but  at  last  the  title  was  4aua(4  b; te 
Christian  bishop  of  Rome. 

There  were  other  pontiffs  at  Rome.vln'erf  ili»> 
linguisbfid  by  the  epithet  minores.  VaxmifaMu 
have  been  entertained  as  to  what  thM|M40B 
minores  were.  Niehuhr*  thinks  Uut  lliq  ~ 
originally  the  pontiffs  of  the  Lucem ;  ttll 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  tlie  olhef  pOMi 
tbe  patres  minorum  geotmm  to  th«  paiml 
gentium  ;  and  that  sutksequenlly,  whefllfl 
of  the  name  was  forgotten,  it  was  apfM^ 
secretaries  of  the  great  college  of  pwU^ 
other  passage'  Niebuhr  himself  demc 
the  Lticeres  were  never  represented  ' 
of  pontilDt,  and  his  earlier  supposition 
ed  by  all  the  statements  of  ancient 
mention  the  pontificea  minores.  iJvy; 
of  tbe  secretaries  of  the  college  uf  pon 
"  quoM  nunc  vunorca  prmd/trrM  ufi^ilttl] 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  name  p..r'"'-^' 
was  of  later  introduction,  and  tha: 
persons  who  originally  hail  no  clai 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  pontiff*.  The  out)  i 
solution  of  the  question  seems  to  be  this, 
time  when  the  real  pontifls  began  to  DQfltoGl^ 
duties,  and  lo  leave  the  principal 
done  by  their  secretaries,  it  became  ci 
designate  these  3cril>es  by  the  name  of 
minores.  Macrobius,^  in  sfieaking  of  minof 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cn.  Flavins, 
anachronism,  as  he  transfers  a  name  eust 
his  own  days  to  a  time  when  il  could  noC 
exist.  The  number  of  these  seeretanes  ia  i 
tain :  Cicero*  mentions  Ihe  names  of  three 
pontiffs.  The  name  cannot  have  been  used  M 
before  the  end  of  the  Kepubhc.  when  even  cMi 
pontiffs  began  to  show  a  disregard  foribeirsaflii 
duties,  as  iii  the  case  of  P.  Licinius  V 
Julius  Ca'sar.  Another  proof  of  llietr  raIhoc<ilt<K 
comparison  with  tbnner  days,  ia,  ihat  about  tit 
same  lime  the  good  and  luxurirms  living  of  tbe  pifr 
tiffd  became  proverbial  at  Home.* 

I'O.vnFl'ClUM  JUS.     (  Vid.  Jcs.  p.  MO.) 
PONTIFICA'LES  LUDI.    (I'M.  Lorn  PotfiV» 

0.4LKS.) 

PON'TO,  a  Pontoon,  was  a  vessel  used  for 
porting  troops  across  rivers.     We  are  told 
was  a  kind  of  Gallic  vessel,  but  we  have  no  I 
particulars  respecting  it,'" 
POPA.     {ViH.  SACBiricioM  ) 
POPl'NA.     {Vitl  Caupona.  p.  3^6.) 
POPULA'RIA.     (V'lJ.  Ajip«iT«EAreuM,p  4U 
PO'PULUS.     O'ld.  Patbicii.) 
POPUIJFU'GIA  or  POPLIKU'GIA,  tbe  Jjyrf 
the  people's  llight,  was  celebrated  on  the  sooO'^ 
July,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  prvaerwdlij 
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Jf^  in  corameiTioradoii  of  the  (I'ghi  of  ihe  jwo- ' 
(irn  the  inhulMtitnts  orj''tculea,  Fidener,  Biid 
"pl'fcs  roimil  about,  appeared  in  amis  a^inst ' 
?-lniri!r  ufter  the  tlepiiriurc  of  the  Gauls,  and  I 
.   {    tilth  II  {iniiir  that  The  Roniatm  suddenly ! 
I   ihi.'iii.     Macrohiua,"  however,  saya  thai  | 
•  I    1  I'^'ia  was  celebrated  in  rommcmoration  of 
nt  the  people  before  the  Tuscans,  while 
.     refers  its  origin  to  the  flight  of  the  pco-  j 
!<mh  of  Ilomulus.    Niebuhr*  seems  dis- 
.  fp!  the  tradition  preserved  hy  V'arro ; 
^jiiiircnl  accounts  of  its  origin  given  by  Ma- 
e    auti  Uiunysius  rendrr  the  story  uncertain  *  ! 
,  1ST  AI  (irofliffrai)  wcro  magistrates  at  Aih-  \ 
lo  vt  >bahty  levied  the  extraordinary  supplies 
r<ii  (htv  apx^  rrf  'Adtjvi^oiVt  ^Tt^  iropm-^  r^jj-  I 
>\ntiphoM*  classes  thent  with  the  poletae  and 
ers ;  and  Demosthenes"  joins  tuv  xi^jjmirtjiv 
ai  iropt(TTai.  from  whicli  it  would  appear 
y  were  puhhc  oirircrs  in  Ins  lime,  although 

do  not  necessiirily  prove  this.' 

OS  (5njfit>f ).   "  Theophrastus,"  says  Adams, 

8  species  of  marble  under  this  name. 

^a  it  resembles  the  Parian  in  hardness  and 

snd  the  Tnjihus  (Trupof)  in  lightness.    The 

viuld  seem  to  have  been  the  Potatone  of 

tnineraUtgisls      The  medical  authors  Hke- 

plied  the  term  to  the  chalk-stones  which 

ttic  Jomts  of  persons  who  have  long  la- 

>nder  the  gout." 

?E  (wopmr).     (  Vid.  Fibula.) 

ETA  (iri'Xi;.  dim.  m-^'f).  »he  gate  of  a  city, 

or  other  ot>en  space  enclosed  by  a  wall,  in 

istinction  to  Jvnua,  which  was  the  door  of 

?  ur  any  covered  edifice.     The  terms  porta 

!Xif  are  ollen  fmind  in  the  plural*  even  when 

\  iu  u  single  gale,  because  it  consisted  of  two 

I  gates  of  a  city  were,  of  course,  various  in 
fcwnbcr  and  position.  The  ancient  walls  of 
m,  Scpjjtnum,  and  Aosta  still  remain,  and  cn- 
lujuarc  .  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four  walls 
plp.  If,  instead  of  being  siluated  on  a  plain, 
budt  on  the  summit  of  a  preopitniis  hill, 
^le  on  the  sloping  dceiivity  which  af- 
iesl  access.  If,  in  consetiucnce  of  the 
of  the  gMiind,  the  form  of  the  walls 
.the  number  and  siluation  of  the  gates 
ing  to  the  circumstances.  Thus  Me- 
5  (n:c3  :"  Tliehcs,  In  Bteolia,  had  7 ;  Ath- 
*  and  Koine  20,  or  perhaps  even  more, 
of  the  gate  were  sumiountcd,  I.  by  a 
was  large  and  strong  m  prop^irtion  to 
of  the  gale.  The  lintel  of  the  cenircgate 
into  the  Athenian  acrojwiis  is  17  feet  long 
D  arch,  as  we  sec  exemplified  at  Pompeii, 
,  Svpianum,  Vollerra,  Autun.  Bcxanqon,  and 
3.  At  Arpinum,  one  of  the  gates  now  re- 
I  is  arched,  while  another  is  constructetl 
stones  projecting  one  beyond  another,  after 
ner  represented  itt  the  woodcui  aX  p.  85." 
/omu,  Verona,  and  other  ancient  cities  of 
idy.  the  gate  coniaina  two  passages  close 
,  the  (me  dr-signed  for  .carriages  entering, 
other  for  carriages  leaving  the  cny.  The 
iTisiun  is  observed  in  thf  magnificent  ruin 
at  Treves.  (See  the  following  woodcut, 
a  Tiew  of  It,  together  w;*h  ita  plan)  In 
'qiances  we  find  only  one  gate  for  carriages, 
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but  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  of  it  fffapoTw>Lc')foi 
foot-passengers.  (See  the  plan  of  the  gate  of  Poiii- 
[>eii.  p.  Vii.)  Each  of  tlic  fine  gates  which  remain 
at  Autun  h.is  not  only  two  carriagfvways,  hut,  vx- 
lerior  to  them,  two  aidewsys  for  pcdcstriana." 
When  there  were  no  sideways,  one  of  the  valves  ol 
the  large  gale  anrnetimes  contained  a  wicket  {por- 
txUet^  TTv'ki^:  {nvfiTrv'kTi)  large  enough  to  adniil  a 
single  person  The  porter  openetl  it  when  any  one 
wished  to  go  in  or  out  by  night.' 

Thi?  contrivances  for  fastening  gates  were  in  gen- 
eral the  same  as  those  used  for  doors  {tid.  .UktaI, 
but  larger  in  proportion.  The  wtKxlen  bar  placed 
across  them  in  the  inside  {{iax}.oi)  was  kept  in  its 
position  by  the  following  method.  A  hole,  passing 
through  It  perpendicularly  {/ia^avMloftir*},  admitted  a 
cylinorical  piece  of  iron,  called  /^iXaiof,  which  also 
entered  n  hole  in  the  gate,  so  that,  until  it  was  taken 
out,  the  bar  could  not  be  removed  cither  to  ihe  one 
side  or  the  other.*  Another  piece  of  iron,  fitted  to 
the  /JuAovof,  and  called  (ia'Aavay(\a,  was  used  to  ex- 
tract it.*  When  the  besiegers,  for  want  of  this  key, 
the  ^akavuypa,  were  unable  to  remove  the  bar,  they 
cut  it  throu''ti  with  a  hatchet,'  or  set  it  on  fire.* 

The  gnleWay  had  commonly  a  chamber,  either 
on  one  side  or  on  both,  which  served  ns  the  rrsi- 
dencf  of  the  porter  or  gitnid.  It  was  called  iri'^wv.* 
Its  situation  is  shown  m  the  following  plan.  (See 
woodcut  )  13ut  the  gateway  was  ^»v>,  in  many 
cases,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  adapted  either  for 
defence  {portxs  turres  impotutt**),  or  for  conducting 
the  general  business  of  government.  In  the  gnu^s 
of  Como  and  Verona  this  edifice  is  three  stories  high. 
At  Treves  it  was  four  stones  high  in  the  flanks,  al- 
thougli  the  four  stories  remain  standing  in  one  of 
them  only,  as  may  he  ohstrved  in  the  annexed 
woodcut.    The  length  ofthis  building  is  11 5  feel;  it« 


depth,  47  in  the  middle,  ff/  in  the  flanks ;  its  greatest 
height.  92.  All  the  four  stories  arc  ornamented  in 
every  direction  with  rows  of  Tuscan  columns.  The 
gateways  arc  each  14  feel  wide.    The  entrance  of 
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POJlTORIITff. 

:  "'■•c:.*'!!  :ir.'>xs  of  Rome,  which  were  exceediiiiEiT m 

V  .m*-!  r>r.-ii  inJ  Tf ry  extunsive  (as  thai  around  tb^?> 

V.--:    ::-■  —.z:,  ■:;■:  :h»?  Campus  Martins),  a  variety  ufbosiaa 

\'  vLs   I'y^^tumiiWy  transacted:  we  And  ilist In- 

.  ?  -;.-?  ■••:<=  oondHCtod  here,  meetings  olihciHiale 

'r  >  .;.  r  •  -i*  t'Xhiliited  for  sale.  &i*.    (Sk-e  lltisnu- 

•  -:.  -"  r  V-     li;  -\vn  a  complete  list  of  alt  ihe  puitirtiR 

•    -.T;  <'  'I'LUS (Ke?.evfTTr/c),  anoffiminadi^ 

«^ .    J-' -  '.:>^  >iirnal  to  the  rowers,  that ibfynirift 

'  :..-.  :n  rowing.     The  same  namewBiw 

-      :  :     : .':  \it\\e  or  hamiiior.  by  the  sirilai!  U 

.   -      .-.    :  :.-■  r- filiated  the  inotiini  r)f  the  oan.'  the 

-'■    ..    -^     :' :;i:3  itilii-cr  are  thus  de.seri!teJ  bvSto 


"  Mi^ilitr  slat  marifinc  ptifpti. 
'•••'aox  nautarum  tcmpcni  I'M 
■:■■'  rnnttiim,  panfenjae  rt'ttv 
p-diiJut  rcsonanfta  cizruU  tinw" 
r  is  sonietiuios   called  H«tti«.*  w 


;■"■  .-.v.  I^ir.M  was  one  hraneh  of  the  ff^ 

-  . .  .  ?  .::\iv  Unman  state,  ronsistinKofitei* 
f    ..  :        ::n;iortcd  and  exported  guu-lSisM*- 

.;:<  ^    '.    v.;  vr.r.  ihf  name  portorium  nt-disoi^ 

.•   :.:.-#  raised  up»m  gonds  tor  bftini  fwnrf 

.:-■.,•:  i  ;.i::itry  ur  itvor  Uridiies.'    Api'it** 

-    ."     .7'  ".  -.iiiiKtrted  floods,  appears  to  har?-^ 

•■ .  -y  t  .irly  period,  for  it  is  .said  laaiVjt 

.-  ;■ .     ;  .  t » xenipted  tlip  plebes  trora  ik  port*" 

-  ;  .-.  :  "\^  whi-n  the  Republic  was  thnawrf 
^-  •  .v,!^:^!!  by  Porsonna.'  ThelimtofW 
:      '  .  ■    :.  ■•1  uni'ortain;  but  the  abolilwoirf id 

.>■  ■  .<  ■:  :■.  tV'lieoIa,  can  only  have  bevml* 
■  -L.-  ■  sis:rt' ;  ami  as  tlio  expenditure  wf  the 
*..  ...  :  :  -.  T'-ivd.  new  portoria  musthavebtti 
.■  I.  .:\}.  Thus  the  censors  M.  -Einilius  Uj*- 
. »?  I.:  V   Kiilvius  Xubilior  iuslituti^d  ^Mrlyi*"* 

-  ^  .    :  "I-,.":;.''  and  C.  Gracchus  again  iQCra" 
.:      ..■■'.:  of  artieles  which  had  to  pay  pM* 

•■-i  iutrid  plat-t's  and  in  the  proviiii'is.'*' 

.   ■:   .-. :  ixpiirt  duties,  which  had  bfcn  pli 

.   •      .  :  ,•■;.  w.*re  generally  not  only  rolaintJ.  i*"* 

■     :->:;.  a:al  apprnpriated  to  the  leranuin.   TtiU! 

-  -   . ;  .:'  [wrtoria  being  paid  at  (>apua  andPiW- 
,    .;.-i'i?  which  were  imported  by  un'ri-hMt?-' 

S     ■ .  i:.d.  above  all.  Asia.  fnrML.shed  to  the  lUaiai 

•  .;>  >-y  :,ir:ie  sums  which  wrre  raL-^ed  asiwri'iria'' 

'  >■:■'.•;  ca-es.  however,  tlic  Romans  iUluwiiii 
>.  ■  '.  ■:  lutr-m.  as  a  partteular  favour,  to  raise &* 
.•.■■.•.:>■- ^^s  whatever  portoria  they  pleased  inlfwi 
-v-.'.s.  .\\'\  only  stipulated  that  Roman  eitizcnsjni 
"  V-  l-'.t'ui  should  be  exempted  from  them  '•  In 
■■  >..;riiO  B.C.,  all  the  portoria  in  theiKirlsufludy 
V-.  :v  0.  -Uf  away  with  by  a  lex  Ua?eilia,  carrii'dbj 
.:<  v:.e:or  Q.  Melellus  S'epos."  It  appears,  ho*- 
.  •■•.-.  '.hat  the  cause  of  this  ab<ditioii  was  not  any 
Vi'i/Iarni  by  the  people  of  the  tiix  itself,  bnl  of  the 

*  i'..".TCs.  /.  (.,  the  {KTsons  who  collected  it.  an* 
•*  V  iiri  atly  annoyed  the  merchants  by  their  uafeit 
■•\"i.A-t  and  various  vexations.  {VvL  Pmucisi-) 
:'*iL.s  the  Kepublic  for  a  lime  only  le.ied  imiwrtamJ 
.\iv:i  duties  in  the  provinces,  until  J  Ca•?a^^^ 
*;-.'rev!  the  duties  on  commodities  imiwrtwl  /rnn 
:orv  ;;u  countries."  Unring  the  hist  iriiunTiratf 
■tt.  M  ;vrloria  were  inlroductHl,'*  and  Augustus  partly 

.Lcrvdsedtheold  import  duties  and  (Kirtly  Hisiitutt^i 
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•  '.  .rwoii,  ».  V.  Porticuj..)— 2.  (Fi  atus.  «.  y.)—y  ("-.  3*"* 
.«.  *.  OvJ.Mtt.,  m.,tJl!*.— Pliinl.,  M-nr.,  it.,«.  V-^-f-'- 
K',.  .  1*S.'— 5.  (Oimipure  Blumtiflil  od  .-E*  h.,  P<i»h  W I 
.     i*-  1 .  tl    N  .  III.,  31.— Sucl.m.,  Vitell..  14.)— 7.  (Ln-.  \'-^^ 

^-  .ti.M-r  l':-'«iv?..T..  «.)—*.  cLiv..xl.,M.)-Ji.  tVrlln.Ptt, 

i     . » '     I..V..  \\\\\.,  7.)— II.  (tV.,  p..  ViiT..  II ,  7y-rN 
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tie  subsequent  eiiipernra  increased  or  I 
B  branch  of  ihr  revenue  an  necessity  ^ 

their  uwii  discretion  dictated, 
he  anioU's  subjocito  an  import  duty,  ' 
led  in  general  temis,  thai  all  com-  , 
ding  slaves,  which  were  imported  by 

the  purpose  of  aellmg  them  again, 

to  the  portorium,   whereas  things  i 
n  brought  with  him  for  bia  own  iisc 
i  fr(nn  it.     A  loriK  hsl  of  Biich  taxable 
nin  the  Ditjeat.'     Many  things,  how-  j 
!lon${cd  more  lo  the  luxuriea  than  to 
9  of  hfe,  such  as  i-umt^-ha  ami  hand-  i 

had  to  pay  an   import  duty,  even  I 
irere  imported  by  persona  for  their 
tungs  which  were  imimrted  for  the 
B  were  also  exempt  from  the  portori-  , 

goremors  of  provinces  {prasides), 
t  persons  to  purchase  thincs  for  the  i 
ie,  had  to  write  a  Hst  of  such  things 
oi  (pomtorcs),  lo  enablo  the  latter  to 
lOre  things  wore  impfirted  than  what 
i*  for  the  practice  of  smus^'liiiK  ap- 
>een  as  common  among  the  Komans 
limes.  Respecting  the  right  of  the 
enrch  traveljcrs  and  merchants,  see 
uch  goods  afi  were  duly  stated  to  the 
*e  called  tcnpia,  and  those  which 
rripta.  If  goods  subject  to  a  duty  . 
i,  tliey  were,  on  their  discovery,  con- 

Lhe  amoant  of  the  import  or  export 
e  but  very  few  statements  in  the  an-  ■ 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  ]iortorium 
'Sicily  was  one  twentieth  {vkesima) ' 
f  taxable  aniclcs;*  and  as  this  was 

rale  in  Greece,'  it  i&  prujable  that 
irerage  sum  raised  in  all  the  other 

the  times  of  the  emperors,  the  ordi- 
he  portnrium  appears  to  have  been 
rt  {'/uadraprsima)  of  the  value  of  im- 
At  a  late  period,  the  exorbitant  sum 
ocititii'*)  is  mentione:!  us  the  ordinary 
ml  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  the 
iclesof  conunerce,  or  merely  for  eer- 

um  was,    lilte  all    other  vecligalia, 

the  censorjj  to  ilie  publicatii,  who 

•ough  the  portitoros.     {  Vul.  Vkctioa- 

A'LIA  or  PORTUNA'UA,  a  festi- 
in  honour  of  Poriwmnus  or  Portu- 
af  harboura.'"  It  was  celebrated  on 
efore  the  calends  of  Sejrtcmbor." 
egarmixod  with  water,  wasthe  com- 
hc  lower  orders  among  the  Romans, 
when  on  service,'"  slaves,'^  &<.'. 
JlAttloaMdwvia),  a  festival  held  every 
in  honour  of  Poseidon^'  It  seems 
celebrated  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
imeus'*  calls  it  a  jxincgyris,  and  men- 
tngonc  celebration,  Phryue,  the  cele- 
,  walked  naked  into  the  sea  in  the 
le  assembled  Oreelvs  The  festival 
ned  by  Thcodoretus,"  but  no  perticu- 
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POSSE'SSIO.  Paulus"  obscr^-es.  "  Po$aemoap 
fellaia  est,  ut  et  Lahto  ail,  a  pedihuM"  {rd  Flor.,  "  Sed- 
ibua"),  "fuoji  posttw  :  qvia  naluraiiicr  tenttur  ab  C9 
qui  iitn*/i(."  The  nhnurdity  of  the  etymology  and 
of  the  reason  is  equal.  The  elements  of  po^ide- 
re  are  either  ftot  (pot-is)  and  tedcre,  or  the  first  part 
of  the  word  is  related  to  apud  and  the  cognate 
Greek  form  of  n-on  (ff/jof)- 

Poosessio,  in  its  primary  Bcnse,  is  the  condition 
or  power  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  has  such  a  maa 
trry  over  a  corporeal  thing  as  lo  deal  with  it  at  hi* 
ideaaurc  and  to  exclude  other  persons  from  mcd 
dling  With  it.  Thi.s  ciioilition  or  power  is  deten 
tion,  and  it  lies  at  the  linitom  of  all  legal  senses  of 
the  word  possession.  Tlliis  possession  ts  no  legal 
state  or  condition,  but  it  may  be  the  source  of 
rights,  and  it  then  l>ecomes  posscasio  in  a  juristical 
or  legal  sense.  Stilt,  even  in  this  sense,  it  is  nnt  m 
any  way  to  be  confounded  with  property  (proprie- 
lojr).  A  man  may  have  the  jurKHtieal  p(i9j$ession 
of  a  thing  without  being  the  proprietor,  and  a  man 
may  be  the  proprietor  of  a  thing  without  having 
the  juristical  possession  of  it,  and,  consequently, 
without  harin^^  the  detention  of  it.'  Ownership  is 
the  legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  thing  according 
to  a  man's  pleasure,  and  to  exclude  everyboily  else 
from  doing  so.  Possession,  in  the  sense  of  ili-len- 
tion,  IS  the  actual  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  the 
owner  has  a  right  to  exerci.se. 

Detention  becomes  juristical  possession  and  the 
foumhition  of  ncriain  rights  when  the  detainer  haa 
the  intention  (animtui)  to  deal  with  the  thing  as  hia 
own.  If  he  dral  with  it  as  the  property  of  another, 
as  exercising  over  it  the  rights  of  another,  he  ia 
not  said  "^ posMulcrc"  in  a  juristical  bcos**,  but  hn 
is  said  "•  alieno  nomine  poasidcre.-'  This  is  the  c^adA 
with  the  commodatanus  and  with  him  who  hofda 
a  deposile.* 

\V'hen  the  detention  is  made  a  juilsltcal  poeses- 
sio  by  virtue  of  the  animn»,  it  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  right  to  thi-  interdict,  and  by  virtue  of  usuca- 
pion it  l>ecomea  owiirrship.  The  right  to  the  inter- 
dict is  simply  founded  on  a  juristical  possession,  in 
whatever  way  it  may  have  originated,  except  tliat 
it  must  not  have  originated  illegally  with  respect 
to  the  person  against  whom  the  interdict  is  claim- 
ed. {  Vid.  I.NTKHiiicTCM.)  Simply  by  virtue  of  lur- 
ing possessor,  the  possessor  has  a  better  right  than 
any  person  who  is  not  (Mjssessor.*  l'.<*i]cnjijnn  re- 
quires not  only  a  juristical  po.*4sessio,  but  in  ita 
origin  it  must  have  been  bona  fnlc  and  ffiiuided  on 
a  justa  causa,  that  is,  thnre  must  l>e  nothing  illegal 
in  the  origin  of  the  p*ts.se9sio      ( Vul.  Usiicapio.) 

The  right  M'hich  is  founded  en  a  Juristical  pos- 
sessio  is  a  jus  possessionis.  or  right  of  possession, 
that  is,  a  right  arisins^  from  a  juristical  possession. 
The  expression  jus  ]io»scssionis  is  used  by  the  Ro- 
man jurists.  The  right  lo  possess,  called  by  mod- 
em jurists  JUS  pos.sidendi,  belongs  to  the  theory  of 
ownership. 

All  juristical  possession,  then,  that  is,  possesaio 
in  the  Roman  law  as  a  sourei'  of  rights,  has  refer- 
ence only  lo  usucapion  and  inierdicis;  and  all  the 
rules  of  law  which  treat  posseaaion  as  a  thing  of  a 
juristical  nature,  have  no  other  object  than  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  of  usucapion  and  of  the  in- 
terdicts.' 

In  answer  to  the  question  to  which  class  of 
rights  possession  belongs,  Savigny  observes,*  "  So 
far  as  concerns  usucapion,  one  eaniiol  suppose  the 
thing  lo  be  the  subject  of  a  quesliun.  No  one  thinka 
of  asking  to  what  class  of  rights  a  jusia  catisa  be- 
longs, without  which  tradition  cannot  give  owner- 

1.  (Di([.  41,  til.  1,  ■.  I.>-2.  (Dig.  41,  in.  a,  r  \t.)—Z.  (!>■« 
41,  til,  8,  i.  IS,  SO.}— 4.  {Dig.  4^  tiL  17.  b.  I.  S.)— 5.  (Satiny, 
Dm  H«clit  (km  ikstttca,  p.  3ft,  4ec.)— 6.  \,\  0.) 
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Bhtp.  Il  i'h  no  rieht.  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
transaction  l>y  which  owiiorahip  isacqiiin'd.  So  is 
It  with  possesion  in  n>sp<?ct  lo  usufapion." 

'like  n^ht  to  poascssorinl  inlerdirta  brUmfFs  to 
the  i^w  of  oblipationes  ex  malefii'iis.  "Tht-  rifEht 
In  posnesaorial  intonlicts,  then,  belongs  to  the  law 
of  obligatiooe-s,  and  therein  pofisession  is  only  so 
fdr  considered  as  containing  the  conditmn  without 
whii-'h  the  taiierdicts  cannoi  be  supftoscd  possible. 
Fht  JUS  possensionjs,  consoqurntiy — that  is,  thenght 
which  mcrr  posspasioD  gi^i* — consists  stniply  in 
'he  cLaim  which  the  possessor  lvd»  to  the  int^'rdicts 
ftB  soon  as  his  posaeaston  ia  di.^tiirbpd  in  a  definite 
trra.  indrpendent  of  this  di&uirb;inctf,  bare  pos- 
lession  eircB  no  rif^ts,  neither  a  jus  ohli^tionis. 
u  is  acif-C'vidcnt,  nor  yet  a  riqht  to  the  tliini;,  for 
no  dealin^r  with  u  thing  is  to  be  considered  as  a  le- 
pal  Act  simply  becaaee  the  person  no  dealing  has 
Jif  [)OS9essinn  of  the  thing.'"* 

'riie  term  possessio  occurs  in  the  Roman  jurists 
m  various  seoMs.  There  is  possessio  geiieraiJy, 
\tiA  posM?ssio  civilj^  and  poaspssio  natiiralis 

rosst-ssiw  dcDoted  onKiiially  bare  dctr'niion.  Dut 
'ills  ilctenUon  under  certain  rcmdilions  becomes  a 
state,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  ownership 
■trough  usucapion  Accordiniily,  the  word  poshes* 
sio,  which  required  no  (juallncation  so  long  as  there 
was  no  other  notioo  attached  to  possessio,  requires 
3uch  qiialtfieation  when  detention  becomes  a  legal, 
state.  This  detention,  then,  when  it  hss  the  con- 
ditiuns  necrvsary  to  usucapion,  is  called  posseesio 
civilijs;  and  all  other  possesaio,  as  opposed  tocivilis. 
IS  nalunilis.  But  detention  may  also  be  the  ftmnd- 
ation  of  interdicts,  which  notion  of  possession  is 
always  expressed  by  posscssio  simply,  and  this  is 
the  iiiranine  uf  possessio  whea  used  aione  and  in 
a  teehnuMi  sen^e.  As  Opposed  lo  this  sense  of 
p(ts»essi(i,  all  other  kinds  of  detention  are  also  call- 
rd  natiinili.')  possc-ssio.  the  opjiosilion  bvtWt;on  llie 
oatiiral  and  the  juristical  possession  (/hmjtmjio)  bc- 
uifC  here  exprosatil  just  in  the  same  way  as  this  op- 
position is  denoted  in  the  case  of  the  civilis  posses- 
810.  There  is,  tbereforc,  a  twofold  juristical  pos- 
HessKi:  pMsessto  cttths,  or  possession  for  the  pur- 
iKise  of  u!»ueapi<>u,  and  posse$sio,  or  possession  for 
the  purpitse  of  the  interdict.  It  follows  that  pos- 
H-i»!iii>  Mi  includc>d  in  posscs«io  civilis,  which  only 
reiiuire.4  more  iTondiiions  than  possessio.  If,  then, 
d  man  bus  i>osi>essio  civHiii,  he  has  also  possessio, 
that  is.  Ihe  rjjk'ht  to  the  interdict ;  hut  the  converse 
is  not  tru.  .  I'oj«sessio  iiaturalis.  as  above  ol)serv- 
cd,  has  two  si^nilicatioiis,  but  they  aru  both  ncga- 
iivo.  and  mendy  express  in  each  case  a  logical  o[>- 
positioit,  that  is,  they  are  respectively  not  posses- 
i»io  civilis  or  ixusessio.  The  various  expressions 
used  lo  denote  bare  detention  are  "  Unere,''  "corpo- 

In  ine  case  of  a  thing  l)eing  pignorated,  the  per- 
son who  pledges  it  bos  btill  the  possessio  ad  uau- 
ciipioiU'in,  but  the  pledgee  alone  has  the  possessio 
ltd  inlenliela.  It  la  not  a  possessio  civUis  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  pledger's  title  by  usucapion  ; 
but  by  a  special  fiction  he  is  considered  to  have 
such  possession,  and  so  the  cnsc  is  a  special  es- 
ceptiiiM  to  ttie  general  rule,  "»ine  potseMswnt  usu- 
(Apw  cvnhnfUTc  non  potrat  "  « 

P0SSPS810  jusla  is  everj'  possessio  that  is  nnl  il- 
legal in  ilK  origin,  wlietlier  such  pt»ssessio  be  mere 
detention  or  juristical  possessio.  The  word  jiista 
is  bore  used,  not  in  that  acceptation  in  which  it  has 
reference  to  jiia  civile,  and  is  equivalent  10  civilis 
or  legitima.  but  in  nnother  sense,  which  is  more 
indetiniic,  and  means  "  rightful"  generally,  tlmt  is, 
not  wrongful.  The  creditor  who  is  in  possession 
of  a  pledge  has  a  justa  possessio,  but  not  a  civilis 
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possessio :  he  has,  bowprer,  a  jtMsimaM 
that  is,  posaejuio,  atid,  comtm  nuMif  Jy.  «  ri^  lil 

interdicts.      The  missio   ta 

foundation  of  a  justa  posBOMaa^  bttt.  as  a 

rule.  n«t  of  a  jururtical  poasra 

ta  is  tli0  logical  opposite  of  jorta,  and  n 

of  possessio  injosta  there  mn  tiisv» 

pns»es5tonis,  that  is,  when  the  pnasnam  un 

ginaied  ri.  clam,  or  precarii>*  (tf«ac  la  wii  frfi 

Trl  clam,  nt  prccaiw  fac  tTatia»). 

With  respect  to  Ihe  causa 
was  a  legal  maxim  :  ^  Acmtc  n6t  71S1 
MttaioniM  mutarc  polcMt.^^     TUb  rule  ta 
Savigny  by  means  uf  Gaius,*  as  having 
to  the  old  ufiucapio  pro  hcrcde,  atul  thr 
it  was,  that  if  a  person  bad  once  befoo  ta 
for  any  particular  cause,  he  could  nut  it  h» 
ure  change  such  posBessio  into  a  pnmtatc  pro  1 
rede." 

A  possessor  bone  fidci  is  he  who  behevmAMtj 
no  person  has  s  better  right  lo 
self.    A  possessor  male  Met  is  Iwt  vrlwlaavii 
he  h;i8  no  rigtic  to  possess  the  thing.* 

Besides  these  vaiiooa  itir-mun.r.*   .^f  r^, 
poftscjusor,  posaidere.at  the  b 
the  notion  of  possessioD,  1 
meanings.      "To  hare  own*  rt,;. 
expressed  by  possidere ;  the  tliiir. 
ject  of  ownership  is  snmeliiurs  y 
owner  is  possessor.    'ITus  Use  01 
frequently  in  the  Code  and   Pun 
Cicero,  Quinlilian,  Horace,  and  mi 
it  is  remarked  by  Sarigny  that  th^ 
pussidere,  possessio,  Alc,  alwaja  reicr  W 
their  object. 

Possessio  also  denotes  the  relation  oft 
ant  with  nspect  tn  a  plniniill'  K>»r  11 
ownership  is  claimed,  the  demand  must  be  1 
a  person  in  possession;  Imi  this  dues  oc 
that  such  person  must  hove  a  jiin^^ticai 
In  a  Tindicaiio,  accordingly,  tlie  plaintiff  is 
petitor.  and  the  dei'endani  is  named 
cause,  in  fart,  be  tias  1  he  possession  of  tJtali 
the  plaiittitr  elaims  The  procedure  by  Itti^ 
catio  was  also  adupti-d  to  the  cose  of  an 
and  here  al.so  the  term  possessor  was 
the  defendant.  In  many  cases  the 
really  such,  and  one  object  of  the  hercdit 
tic  was  to  recover  single  things  which  the 
ant  possessed  pro  licrede  or  pro  pm 
the  term  poasossor  M'as  not  limited  to  such 
fur  Ibe  defendant  is  eallp<l  (Kift&eswjr  whra' 
titio  is  not  about  a  inaricr  of  po.»se^on. 
called  juris  possessor,  because  he  rvftibcs 
something  which  the  hercs  claims  of  htm. 'r- 6* 
cause  he  asserts  his  right  to  a  portion  uf  the  1^ 
reditas. 

The  juristical  notion   of  poasesnton  ini|iiBi>| 
thing  which  can  he  the  object  of  owacvahip:  ' 
also  implies  that  the  possessor  can  be  do 
than  a  pi'rt»4^ii  whu  has  a  eapaeity  fur  ownsnllQt  .j 

The  notion  of  possession  is  such  that  only  1 
person  at  a  time  can  possess  the  whole  of  a 
{plures  mndem  rem  in  solidum  poatidcrc  mm 
When  several  [lersons  possess  a  thing  in 
so  tliat  their  pofLsessinn  is  mutually  hmitsd^^ 
in  fact,  possesses  only  a  definite  pari  oTthaJ 
but  does  ni»t  possess  the  other  [larts^ 
the  division  into  parts  is  only  ideal, 
aflect  the  legal  coiiaideratioa  of  the 
SODS  may  also  possess  the  same  thing  it^ 
senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  debtor  and  ht»' 
or  whu  has  received  from  him  a  pigiius. 

lliough  things  incorporeal  are  not  stridlf  <■ 
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of  pOBsessJon,  yet  there  is  a  juris  qtiaai  po&- 
of  them,  as.  for  insiancp,  in  the  nase  of  srr- 
(AUfmenfj).    The  exercise  uf  a  ri^ht  of 
id  is  analugoufi  to  the  iMiasession  ol'a  corpo' 
in  other  words,  as  real  possession  con- 
in  the  exemise  of  ownerslup,  so  this  kind  of 
lion,  which  is  fashioned  from  antilogy  to  thp 
tf  consists  in  the  exercise  uf  a  jus  in  re.  or  of 
.the  component  pans  af  ownership.     In  the 
iesisiun,  it  ia  the  thiii]^  (corpus)  which  is 
and  not  llie  properly  :  by  analofO'.  then, 
not  say  that  the  servitus  or  the  jua  in 
Bnt  as  in  the  case  of  a  jua  in  re 
is  nothing;  to  which  the  notion  of  po8si:>ssii>n 
atta<'hcd,  while  in  the  ease  of  own^rahip 
is  the  thing  to  which  wv  apply  tlie  notion  of 
ion,  we  nre  compelled  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
llon.  juris  quasi  possessio,  by  whieb  nuthin^ 
it   ihau  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re, 
has  the  same  relation  to  the  jus  in 
yi . .'.  I  <joi»session  has  to  ownership  ' 
^oroc*'  to  the  acquisition  of  juristteal  possF^ssio, 
Ju*»ioi.  and  animus  are  necessary.    The  ap- 
k'ou  cf  a  cnrpoical  thing  is  such  a  dcaiin)^ 
ni  9B  t:npower8  thL*  person  wlio  intends  to  ac- 
tbe  poMSf^ssion  to  operate:  on  the  thin^  to  the 
Stan  of  all  other  _oeirone>.     But  actual  curpo- 
itact  with  the  thn;,T  is  "'.oi  neoeaiiary  to  ap- 
ilon  :  it  is  enough  if  :hoio  Is  some  act  un 
of  llie  person  who  intoiiJs  to  acquire  poa- 
wluch  ?ivc3  liim  the  pliyaiccl  cjipaoity  to 
on  the  thing  at  his  pleasure.     Tn^s,  hi  th^; 
[of  a  piece  of  grotmd,  he  who  enters  'jpoii  ;>an 
lidered  to  have  entered  upon  the  whole,     .t  I 
[inay  acquire  possession  uf  what  is  contained  ' 
ling  by  duhvtry  of  the  key  whi«*.h  gives  him 
to  th»:  contents,  in  tlie  presence  of  {npuU} 
iiuC-    'llie  ease  mentioned  in  the  Digest^  is 
■of  the  key  of  a  granary  l>eing  deliTerod  in 
Tt  of  the  granary  {apud  korrea).     Tlie  dtjiivery 
the  key  is  not  a  synihuhcal  delivery,  as  some 
-'         :';^scd,  but  it  is  thu  dehvery  of  iho  lueaius 
:  Hi  the  thing.' 
i         Miniijs  consists  in  the  will  to  treat  as  one's 
*-a  ine  ibint^'.hat  is  the  object  of  our  apprehension. 
U  pcraoDs,  therefore,  who  are  legally  incompetcnl 
»  will,  art!  Micu£f»pctent  to  acquire  a  mristicu^l  pos- 
i^sfiion.     Chilurifn  and  >unatics  arc  examples  of 
jcli  persons.     It'  3  ni-in  h.is  the  detention  of  a 
linj:.  be  e;iii  acquxe  i\\e.  posisess'o  by  the  animus 
lone,    for  tlie  other  cuiidiUuii   lias  been  already 
Mnphed  with. 

)p  order  tliat  jurialical  possession  may  be  ac- 
ittred,  there  must  alA-nys  he  the  animus  on  the  part 
r  hun  who  intends  to  acquire  the  possession  ;  but 
|l6iict  of  apprehension  (rmfms)  may  he  cflecled  by 
lolber  as  his  representative,  if  ttmt  other  dues  the 
tetaaary  acts,  and  with  the  intenlicm  of  acquiring 
je  possession  for  the  other,  and  not  for  hiinseU'.* 
"here  must  be  a  certain  relattuu  iM'tween  the  per- 
OB  for  whom  possession  is  thus  acqt^ired  and  the 
ersoQ  who  acquires  it  for  him,  Hither  of  le^l  power 

Ktfuffu)  or  of  agency  :  the  furrner  is  the  caao  of  a 
Te  or  nliusfamilias  who  obeys  a  couimaud,  and 
\k$  latter  is  the  ease  of  an  agent  who  follows  in- 
tfoctiuna  {mandaJum).  A  person  who  is  the  rep- 
Daenlalive  of  another,  and  has  the  possessio  of  a 
may  by  the  anunus  alone  cease  to  have  the 
do.  and  transfer  it  to  that  other,  retaining 
bare  detention. 

isio,  that  IS,  the  right  of  possession,  is, 
',  a  thing  that  can  be  transferred  without 
tfer  of  ownership.    Id  this  case  of  deriva- 
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tire  possessio,  the  apprebensimi  is  the  same  as  m 
ihr  ca^  of  acquiring  a  juristical  possessio  :  hut  the 
animus  with  whicli  the  thing  is  apprehended  cannot 
be  the  "ammuM  domint*'  hut  merrly  the  "^  animus 
possidendu**  (hat  is,  the  will  to  acquire  the  jus  pos- 
sessionis,  which  the  possessor  transfers,  and  nothing 
more.  The  detention  of  a  thing  may  be  transferred 
without  the  ownership,  bnt  the  transfer  of  the  de- 
tention is  not  always  accompanied  by  n  transfer  of 
Itio  jus  possessionis.  There  are  three  classes  into 
which  all  acta  may  bo  disirihuted  which  are  arcom- 
panied  with  a  transfer  of  detention  :  I.  those  which 
are  never  the  foundation  of  a  derivative  possessio  ; 
3.  those  which  always  are ;  and,  3.  those  wliicb  are 
sometime-s.  The  first  class  comprehends  such 
cases  as  those  when  (he  detention  of  a  thing  is 
transferred  to  an  agent  {procurator),  and  the  c^se 
of  a  eummodatum.  {Vid.  Coumoo.^tux.)  The  scc^ 
ond  class  comprehends  the  esse  of  the  emphyleu- 
ta,  which  is  a  possessio.  but  only  a  derivative  one, 
as  (he  emphyteuta  has  not  the  animus  domini ;  it 
also  comprehends  the  case  of  the  creditor  who  re- 
ceives the  detention  of  a  pignus  by  a  contractus 
pigiinris,  bnt  it  does  not  comprehend  the  case  of  a 
planus  prietorium.  pignus  in  causa  judicati  captum. 
nor  a  pactum  hypoihecip.  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tractus pi;2;nnri5,  when  the  thing  was  delivered  lo 
the  creditor  he  had  ./w«.tM*in,  that  i.^,  a  right  to  the 
interdict?,  but  nut  posnetaio  ritiltM,  that  is,  the  nghl 
of  usucapion.  The  debtor  had  nn  potsettio  at  all, 
but,  by  virtne  of  an  cxceptinn  to  a  general  nilo,  he 
cnntinu^  the  usucapion  that  had  tjeen  commenced. 
{Vid.  PioMrs  )  The  third  class  cotnprchends  dc- 
po.iitum  and  precarium. 

The  right  <if  possession  consists  in  Uie  right  lo 
the  protection  of  the  inlcrdicl  {vtd.  [.^iTeKUicroii), 
and  this  prr»trotion  is  also  extended  to  jura  in  re. 
The  relation  oi  the  juris  quasi  p<»sse6»io  lo  posses- 
sio has  Iteen  already  explained.  The  objects  of  thia 
juris  quasi  posaessio  are  personal  servitutes,  real 
servilulea.  and  jura  in  re  which  do  not  behtng  to 
the  class  of  scrvitntea,  of  whieb  suiwrficies  is  the 
onI>  proper  riistimcp  fn  all  the  rases  of  juris  quasi 
pussessto,  the  acquisition  and  the  continuance  of 
the  right  of  pusacssion  depend  on  the  corpus  and 
animus ;  and  the  animus  is  to  be  viewed  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  possession  of  a  cor- 
poreal thing.  The  exercise  of  personal  serviinlca 
(particularly  usua  and  ususfructus)  is  insei>arable 
from  the  natural  possession  of  the  thing,  and  the 
possession  of  them  is  consequently  acquired  in  the 
same  way  as  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  thing. 
As  to  the  juris  quasi  possessio  of  real  servitutes, 
there  are  two  cases  ;  either  he  who  has  a  right  to 
the  scrviius  must  do  some  act,  which,  if  he  had  not 
the  right,  lie  might  be  forbidden  to  do  (tcmlus  qutx 
iw  putitndo  r.onx\stu),  or  the  owner  of  property  has 
no  rigtit  to  do  simio  paiticular  thing,  which,  if  the 
right  did  not  exist,  he  might  do  (<erri/iu  qua  in  non 
facicndo  consUtit).  As  to  the  first  class,  which 
may  he  called  positive  servitutes,  the  acquisition  of 
the  juris  quasi  possessio  consists  merely  in  doing 
some  act  which  is  the  objert  of  the  right,  ami  the 
doing  of  this  act  must  be  done  for  the  purpose  nf 
e.xercising  the  righl.^  This  rule  .ipplies  to  the  jus 
itinena,  actu^,  nitt,  and  others,  which  are  independ- 
ent of  the  poBsesainii  of  any  other  pro[>erty.  Such 
an  act  as  thn  jus  tigni  immiilcndi,  or  the  driving  a 
beam  into  the  wall  of  one's  neighbour's  bouse,  is  a 
right  connected  with  the  possession  of  aoother 
piece  of  property,  and  the  possession  of  this  right 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  it.  As  to  the  second 
class,  which  may  be  called  negative  servitutes,  th« 
juris  quaai  possessio  is  acquired  m  consequence  of 
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firsts  of  Ibis  excellent  vrork  by  WarnkSnig, 
we  du  traite  dc  la  posaession  par  M.  de  Sa- 
>icge.  1824  ,"  and  a  summary  view  of  .Sa- 
Tiieury  is  givcu  by  Mackeldcy,  Lchrbu<hy 

fc'SSIO  BONO'RUM.   (Kid.  BokobdmPos- 

eSSIO  CLANDESTI'NA.     (Vid.   Inter- 

»,  M4.) 

I  CUM.     {VtH.  Janci,  p.  624.) 
L.IMrNlUM.JI:S  POSTLIMINII.  "There 
39  Pomponius,'  "  iwo  kinria  of  posllimiiniim. 
in  may  either   return  tiimKcIf  or  recover 
If.'*     I'oallimmjtim  ja  farther  defined    by 

0  be  the  **  right  of  recovering  a  lost  thing 
esctrancus  and  of  its  being  restored  to  its 
»tus.  which  right  iias  been  established  be- 

<the  Kumanb)  and  free  jwople  and  kinga 
and  cnaeimtnis  {morttuM  ac  U^ihut) ;  for 
Is  ave  lost  in  war  or  even  out  of  war,  if  we 
i»  we  are  said  to  recover  postbminio  ;  and 
9  has  been  introduced  by  natural  Kjuity,  m 
lC  he  who  was  wrongfuSly  detained  by 
should  recover  his  former  riglus  on  re- 
nto  bis  own  territories  (in  fines  *m«)." 
iuluBsays,  "a  man  seems  to  have  returned 
\o  wliun  he  has  entered  our  territory  (i« 
tr4\a  tutrar-rril),  ^9  a  foundaliim  is  laid  for 
ijffiium  {sicHh  arfmrV/i^ur*)  (^)  when  he  has 
ond  «ur  territories  (uht  Jinea  nmtrox  riccM' 
k  if  a  man  has  come  into  a  slate  in  alliance 
t  friemlship  with  Home,  or  has  cuuie  Lo  a 
Uionce  or  friendship  with  Rome,  heapTieara 
forthwith  relumed  by  poslliininium,  be- 
e  then  tirst  begins  to  W  safe  under  Ihe 
r  ihe  Roman  slate,"  These  exlraels  are 
t  the  purfinsp  of  clearing  up  the  elymology 
>ord.  as  tii  which  there  was  a  difference  of 
*  The  expliiniitiim  of  Sco-'vola,  as  given  by 
h»  reference  lo  the  etymology  of  the  word, 

1  /iMcn  :  "  what  has  beifu  lust  by  us  and  tias 
>  an  enemy*  and,  aa  it  were,  has  giuin  from 
I  limeii,  and  tlieti  has  aflenvard  {jfoit)  re- 
to  Ihe  same  limen,  seems  to  have  returned 
Gminium."  Accordmg  to  this  explanation, 
^  was  the  bnimdary  or  limit  willun  whtch 
i^  was  under  the  a u thorny  of  Home  and  an 
K'Ibe  Roman  law.  A  recent  writer'  sug- 
nt  podtlimmium  must  be  viewed  in  a  sense 
pi  to  ixiinoeriurn.  There  is  a  fanciful  expta- 
rflhe  matter  by  Phitarch'  in  his  answer  to 
tion,  Wliy  are  those  who  have  been  falsely 

to  have  died  m  a  foreign  land,  not  received 
house  throuijili  the  door  in  case  of  their  re- 
(let  down  Ibrouuh  an  opening  in  the  ruof? 
>man  citizen,  d  tiring  war,  name  into  the  pos- 
)f  an  e?UMny.  lie  suijtained  a  diminutiu  capi- 
tna,  and  nil  his  civil  rights  were  in  ahey- 
leing  captured  by  iht"  enemy ,  be  l>ecame  a 
lit  his  rights  over  Ins  children,  if  he  had 
le  not  destroyed,  hut  were  said  to  be  in 
I  (pauierr)  by  virtue  of  the  jtis  i>osllijuiiiil  : 
I  returned,  his  chihlren  were  again  in  his 
■nd  if  he  died  in  capliviiy,  they  became  sui 
fhether  ihctr  condition  as  sui  juris  dated 

time  of  the  captivity  or  of  the  death,  was 
ed  matter;*  but  Ulpian,  who  wrote  alter 
eclares  that  in  such  case  he  must  be  con- 
to  have  died  when  he  was  made  captive  ; 

is  certainly  the  true  deduction  from  the 
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promises.  In  the  case  of  a  filius  or  ncpos  bemg 
made  captive,  the  parental  power  was  suspended 
(i»  auapctuo).  If  the  son  returned,  he  obtained  his 
civic  rights,  and  ttie  father  resumed  his  parental 
powers,  which  is  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Di- 
gest.' As  to  a  wife,  the  matter  was  different :  ihe 
husband  did  not  rc<:over  his  wife  jure  poatliininii, 
but  Ihe  marriage  was  renewed  by  consent.  This 
rule  of  law  involves  the  docuine,  that  if  a  husband 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  his  iiiamage,  if  any 
then  existed,  was  dissolved.  If  a  Roman  was  ran- 
somed by  another  person,  he  became  free,  but  he 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  lo  the  ransomer,  and 
the  JUS  jKiittiimina  had  no  eflect  till  be  had  paid  liie 
ransom  money. 

Sometimes,  by  an  act  of  the  state,  a  man  was  giv 
en  up  bound  to  an  enemy,  and  if  the  enemy  would 
not  receive  him,  it  was  a  question  whether  lie  had 
the  jus  postliminii.  This  was  the  e^se  with  Sp. 
Postuinius,  who  was  given  up  to  the  Sumnites,  and 
with  C,  Hosldius  .Vlaucmus,  who  was  given  uptutlie 
Numantines  ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  that  they 
had  no  JUS  posihminii  :'  and  Manciuus  was  re- 
stored to  his  civic  rights  by  a  lex.' 

Cicero*  uses  the  word  postliminium  in  a  difTercnt 
sense ;  for  he  applies  it  to  a  man  who  had,  by  his 
own  voluntary  act,  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  state, 
and  subsequently  resumed  his  original  civic  rights 
by  posllitiiinium. 

It  appears  that  the  jus  puslliminii  was  founded  on 
the  fiction  of  the  captive  having  never  been  absent 
from  home — a  fiction  which  was  of  easy  applica- 
tion ;  for  as  the  captive,  during  bis  absence,  could  not 
do  any  legal  act,  the  interval  of  captivity  was  a  pe- 
riod of  legnl  n(ui- activity,  which  was  terminated  by 
his  showing  liLinui'lf  again. 

The  Romans  aeknowledged  rapture  in  wares  tlM 
source  of  ownership  in  other  nations,  as  they  ctaimed 
it  in  their  own  case  Accordingly,  things  taken  by 
the  enemy  lost  their  Roman  owners ;  but  when  they 
were  recovered,  they  reverted  lo  their  oriyinul  owp* 
era.  1'hls  was  the  case  wUh  land  that  had  been 
oceiipied  by  the  enemy,  and  with  the  following 
movables,  which  arc  cnumeraied  by  Cicero  as  res 
putslhminii :'  "Aomc  (that  is,  slaves),  napijrtmuluB  cU- 
liflarius,  equus,  fifua  qua  frana  rrciptre  solet."* 
Arms  were  not  res  postliminii,  fur  it  was  a  maxim 
that  they  could  not  be  honourably  lost. 

The  recovery  above  referred  to  seems  to  mean 
the  recovery  by  the  Roman  slate  or  by  the  original 
owner.  If  an  individual  reciipiured  from  an  enemy 
Avhnt  had  belonged  lo  a  Roman  citizen,  it  would  b« 
consistent  that  we  should  suppose  thai  the  thing 
recaptured  was  made  his  own  by  the  act  of  cap- 
lore  ;  but  if  it  was  a  res  postliminii,  this  might  not 
be  the  case.  If  a  thing,  as  a  slave,  was  ransomed 
by  a  person  not  the  owner,  the  owner  could  not 
have  It  iiU  he  had  paid  the  ransom  :  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  stated  how  Ihe  matter  was  settled  if 
a  Roman  ctiizen  recaptured  property  (of  the  class 
res  pustliminii)  that  had  belonged  to  another  Konian 
citizen.  But  ihis  apparent  difliciilty  may  pertiaiis 
be  Bolveel  tlms :  in  lime  of  war,  no  Roman  citizen 
could  individually  he  considered  as  acting  un  bis 
own  behalf  under  any  cireumstanceB.  and.  therefore, 
whatever  he  did  was  the  act  of  the  stale.  It  is  a  re- 
mark of  Labeo,'  "  Si  qntd  hdlo  raptum  est,  i/t  prada 
€»!,  non  poslliminio  redit ;"  and  Fompouius"  states, 
Lhal  if  the  enemy  is  pxpelted  from  Roman  lands,  ibo 
liiiids  return  to  their  formtrr  owners,  being  neither 
cnnsidered  public  land  nor  prieda  ;  in  making  which 
remark  he  evidently  assumes  the  general  doctrine 

I.  (4tt,  lit.  15.  1.  M.)-8.  (CiC,  Dw  Or.,  I..  40  — W  ,  D»  Off., 
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taid  dawn  by  T^beo.  Paoloa  also,  in  his  remark  on 
Labpo'9  rule  of  law,  merely  lueiitiuiis  an  exception 
to  thn  rule,  wluch  wa^  of  n  peculiar  kind.  K,  Ihco, 
anything  laken  in  war  was  t>ooty  {priiiU\  to  what 
did  the  jua  posttiruinii  apply  f  It  apphed,  at  least, 
Ut  all  that  was  restored  by  treaty  or  was  included  in 
llie  tenii»  of  aurreoder,  and  slaves,  no  doubt,  were 
I  ft  Tt>rj  important  part  of  all  such  things  as  were 
ijBapturcil  ur  lo»t  in  time  of  war ;  and  they  were 
things  that  could  be  easily  idcnlitied  and  restored 
,io  liieir  owners.  It  aUo  applied  to  a  slave  wlio 
escaped  from  tbe  enemy  and  returned  to  htj  mas- 
ter The  maxim  "  qua  rw  hQ§uU$  apmi  ms  santy 
9ccapanttum  fiunt^"^  has  no  refcrcncd  to  caplurc 
from  the  enemy,  aa  it  sometimes  seems  lo  be  sap- 
posed.* 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  explanation  of  one 
dilhculty  that  haa  be^n  olrendy  «iiiggeated  raises 
audthcr.  Accordmg  to  this  explanation,  if  a  man 
in  time  of  war  recaptured  Ins  own  slave,  it  would 
be  pficda,  and  be  would  not  at  onco  recover  the 
ownf^rsliip,  as  aboro  supposed.  The  answer  is,  that 
it  may  be  so,  and  tliaL  this  matter  of  postliminium, 
particularly  as  regards  thin^,  waits  fur  a  carvful  in- 
Veslij^tiim.  As  a  general  rule,  all  movables  be- 
[iun^ini;  lo  an  enemy  which  were  captured  by  a  Uo- 
plan  nnny  wore  prji*da,  apparently  not  the  property 
of  thu  individual  soldier  who  happened  to  lay  his 
hiindt}  un  them,  but  the  property  of  the  stale,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  army.  No^  iho  difficulty  ia  to  ascer- 
tam  whether  all  movables  so  taken  were  prvda,  ez- 
eept  res  posUirainii.  or  whether  all  thingtt  to  taJicn 
were  prada.  res  postliminii  iiu-luded.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  re.s  postliminii  would  he  the  property 
of  the  owner  when  he  could  prove  iliem  lo  have 
been  hia  :  in  the  lallfir.  when  a  thing  had  become 
pr«da,  it  had  lost  its  capacity  (if  we  may  so  spcfik) 
M"  being  a  re-s  postliinmn.  The  dtitlinctioii  hcfe 
lade  is  a  fundamental  one.  The  dirtiouliy  partly 
irises  from  the  expression  of  habeo  above  quoted, 

yMi//,  tStc  ,  where  the  Kloientine  reading  hais  been 
^lltiwcd.  Hut  bynkershoek'  amends  the  reading 
into  Si  ^Mttd,  6LC.t  Uie  propriety  of  which  may  be 
doubted. 

If  a  man  mnde  a  will  before  he  was  taken  rnp- 
tive.  and  afterward  returneil,  the  will  wa-i  gimd  jure 
pastlimmii,  If  he  died  in  captivity,  the  will  was 
good  hy  tlie  lex  Cumelia.  The  law  of  puslltmini- 
iiin  appUrd  to  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  when 
the  circiJiu.stances  were  such  that  the  person  or  the 
thing  r'uujii  become  the  properly  of  another  nation,* 
as,  for  instance,  of  a  nation  that  had  neithi  r  an 
amicitia,  hospitiuni,  nor  a  fiedua  with  Uoiuc  ;  fur 
such  might  l>e  the  relation  of  a  nation  to  Rome,  and 
yet  it  might  not  be  hostia.  A  niiliun  was  nul  Ijits- 
lis,  in  the  Inter  acceptation  of  thut  l**rm,  liU  the  Kn- 
mans  bad  declared  war  against  it.  ur  the  naliun  had 
declured  war  against  liome.  Jlobbers  and  pirates 
were  not  hostes,  and  a  person  who  was  captured  by 
them  did  not  iKrcume  a  slave,  and  therefore  had  no 
need  of  the  jus  postliminii. 

PO\STIlMi;s.     (V.rf.  Hkeks,  Romas.) 

•J'0TAM0(;E1T0N  (ToTafioyelruv),  the  Pala- 
imogelnn  natanst  or  Flualiiig  Pundweed.' 

*1'0TE'U10N  {KOTt)(nov).  a  species  of  plant 
^enaand  Lobehus  h(;'ld  it  to  he  the  Folerinm  gpino- 
LfMm.  L-,  but  .Sprviigel  is  tnchncd  to  think,  with  Mat- 
Ihiolus  and  Clusius,  that  it  is  the  AHiragalv$  Potc- 
n>im.  Pall,  being  a  species  of  Tragacanth,  accord- 
ing to  LinDKUs.* 

POTESTAS.     (Virf.  Patbu  PuTceTA*.) 

•POTHUS  (fffitfof),  "a  species  of  plant,  which 
Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  H.  H.  H..  sets 
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for  the  VvthniM  Ck*Ic€4laniim,  nj  ill 
ond  for  the  Amaryllis  luUai,  bet  upn  a 
reading  according  lo  Sohiteider.    Bjuilifn,! 
in  pretty  deoded  ia  favotir  of  the  Lfthm  CUh] 
donica,.'" 

PRAC  TORES  (jrptixroppfV  But»f^Mi 
(Avo^a  iirqp^ff/af,  says  PoUux*)  w^l)  O'-rA"*!! 
fines  and  penalufs  (i'mioXor  ninl  - 
by  magistrates  and  courts  c]^jii>iti< 
the  state.    The  magistrate  who  impoinj 
or  the  ii}f^uv  iSiKafjTTjpiov,  gave  Botnl 
writing  lo  Uie  n-jviffropff.     He  m'?*^ ''•"' 
y/w^fic  r^  r'tfajfta  rate  vpuKTottatr . 
name  irapoAoBrjvnt  roi^  rr-piiKTOfi^'  ■■ 
any  part  thereof  was  to  go  to  a  t' ; 
tice  was  sent  to  ibe  rafiiai  of  lb*  . 
whom   the  temple  belonged.'     I 
debtor,  with  the  sum  which  he  ^^ 
pay,  was  entered  by  the  TpaKr. 
the  Acropolis.     Hence  the  deM'  . 
kyytyptkfmcv'o^  r^  dijfiooiift^  or  *»   -. 
was  the  business  of  the  7rp«(iroprc  Im  'ki*^-*^ 
ment  of  this  sum,  and,  if  they  rectiin\lii>ffj 
over  lo  tlie  uirodiffrai,  and  also  lo  enMtllt' 
of  the  debtor  in  tbe  register  {eia>a(<f»«I 
fetv).    Such  erasure  ubually  took  pl&c«(nt)il) 
encc  of  some  members  of  the  seiute     Ali 
lay  against  any  man  who  made  or  ca 
made  a  fraudulent  entry  or  erasure  of  a  i 
colledors  took  no  steps  to  enforce  paj 
after  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  rrpvTovfMl 
registering  of  the  debt  (or,  in  c^se  of  a  p« 
posed  on  a  j'/m^r/  Hpcuc  after  the  ex[ 
eleven  days},  if  it  still  remained   unpaid, 
doubled,  and  an  entry  made  accordingly.* 
uj)on  immediate  measures  might  be  takes 
ure  and  confiscation  of  ihe debtor's  goods; 
tbe  irpuKTopci  had  no  farther  duty  to 
ccpt,  perhapa,  lo  give  informalion  of  ihe 
the  senate.' 

PR^CI'XCTIO.       (TlJ.   Ajl.-HITHS.T«D«.p 

*PIt.tCO'ClA  (KfHiiKUKia).  called  ^tt 
Ihe  dioponUa,  the  same  as  the  ftij^a  'A^uvi 
ing  a  variety  o(  the  Apricot,  or  Prunua  j4i 

PILECO  i\ES,  Criers,  were  empluyed  fori 
purposes;  1.  In  sule^  by  auction,  they  fr 
ailvcrtised  the  time,  place,  and  condilion^ 
they  seem  also  to  have  acted  iho  part  of  tbe 
em  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  tU^  t. 
and  amusing  the  company,  Uumgh  Uu-  i 
knocked  down  by  the  magister  aucio. 
AucTio.)  2.  In  all  public  assemhbes  ih^^y 
silence.'  3.  tn  the  comitia  they  called  ibff 
ries  one  hy  one  lo  give  iheir  voirs,  pronout 
vote  of  each  century,  and  called  out  the 
those  who  were  elected."  'J'hey  aiiu  real 
laws  that  were  tu  be  passed.  A.  la  trii 
summoned  Ihe  accuser  and  tbe  accused,  iba] 
lilT  and  defendant."  5.  In  the  public  gaii 
mviied  the  people  to  attend,  and  pruclau 
victors.'*  6.  In  solemn  funerals  tiiey  also 
people  to  attend  hy  a  certiiin  form;  hence, 
funerals  were  called  funtra  indictiva" 
things  were  lust,  Uiey  cried  ibem  atid  -■ 
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*     ft.  In  tlie  infliction  of  capital  punrshment, 
^,tfonn el i»Tie»  conveyed  the  commaiuls  of  the  ma- 
to  the  liciora." 

offio*",  called  yracomum.  Appears  to  have 

inled  as  rather  tlisreputable:  in  the  time 

•re*,  a  law  was  passed  previfnting  all  persons 

HsL€l    fH'^n  prineonoa  from  becoming  decuriones 

unicipia.'     Under  tlie  early  emperors,  how- 

ilt  l>e»  came  very  protilablr,*  which  was,  no  doubt, 

o^^  injj  lo  fees  to  which  they  were  enlilled  in 

.Mwt-s  of  justice  and  on  other  occasions,  and 

to    the  bribes  which  they  received  from  the 

CC. 

O'NIUM      (Tirf,  PB^conBs.) 

iI|i>-\.       {V\d.    POSTLIMINIDJI-) 

iil3IAT0R,     iVid.  Pkas.) 

IJIATO'UIHM  JUS,     {Vxd.  Prjeb.) 
1-<^C^I3IIIM.     This  word  originally  signified,  ac- 
^K  ^o  Varro,*  any  property  which  was  made  a 
"iVy    to  tlic  state  by  a   prtes  i    "  Pradia  dicta, 
[*•*  -pradts,  a  prastando,  quod  ca  ptgnon  data  pu&- 
ineupi*  fidem  prttjtent."     .Suhse(|uently  the 
■Waa  limited  lo  signify  land  generally.     In  this 
(irBcdia  were  divided  into  ruatica  and  urbana, 
~  :h  the  I'oilowing  deHnilion  has  been  given : 
ar«  those  on  which  llicre  arc  no  aedes  or 
are  in  the  country  (m  a^ro)»  and  urbana  arc 
l^icb  arc  in  the  city,  hikI  eomprise  buiklin^ii. 
incorporeal  things  which  consisted  not  in  Llie 
ship  of  pnedia,  hut  in  certain  rights  with  re- 
lie  them,  were  culled  jura  pra^diorum,     As  to 
sncc  in  the  mode  of  transferring  such  Jura 
case  of  pradia  rustica  and  urbana,  sec  Ga- 
A  prwdium  which  was  linble  lo  a  serviius  was 
servire,'"  and  was  "  a  prapdium  serviens." 
incialia  prxdia  were  either  atjpendiaria  or 
the  former  were  in  those  provinces  which 
considered  to  belong  lo  llic  populus  Komanus, 
tbe  latter  in  those  pruvincea  wliicli  were  con- 
to  belong  to  the  ('ncsar.' 
UnJer  the  word  Colonus  a  reference  was  made 
hum  for  an  explanation  of  the  term  coloni  of 
imperial  period. 

coloni    were   designated  by  llie  various 
of  coloni.  rustict,  ohginorti,  adscriptitii,  in- 
liliDi,  ifibutani,  ccnsiti.     A  person  might  become 
colonua  by  birth,  with  reference  to  which  Uieierm 
nginarlus  was  uaed.    When  both  Uie  pareiit»  were 
loni  and  belonged  to  the  same  master,  the  chtl- 
U'ere  coloni.     If  the  fattier  was  a  culonua  iind 
mother  a  slave,  or  conversely,  the  childrph  fol- 
red  the  condition  of  the  mother.     If  the  father 
free  and  the  mother  a  colono.  the  chddrcn 
coluni,  and  belonged  to  the  master  of  the 
liber.     If  tbe  father  was  a  colnnus  and  the  moth- 
free,  the  children  before  the  time  of  Justinian  ful- 
red  the  condition  of  tlws  father;  afterward  Jus- 
in  declared  such  children  lo  hn  frcp,  but  finally 
rvdoccd  ihem  lo  ihecundiliowol  colont.     If  both 
rnts  were  coloni  and  hplunged  lo  tUirercnl  mns- 
it  Wi!9  (jnally  settled  that  the  raasiers  should 
ivide  the  children  between  them,  and  if  there  was 
odd  one,  it  should  igo  to  the  owner  of  the  mother. 
a  man  lived  fnr  thirty  years  as  a  colonus,  he  be- 
ihe  colonus  of  the  owner  oflhe  land  on  which 
Uved  ;  and.  thou^b  he  was  sliU  free,  he  could 
leave  the  land  :  atHi  a  man  who  had  possessed 
thirty  years  a  colonus  belonging  lo  another, 
defend  himself  agLiinnt  the  cinim  of  thn  former 
vner  by  the  prarscripUo  triginta  anniirum     A  con- 
tHution  of  Valentinian  III  declared  liow  free  per- 
luighi  becwno  eulom  by  agreement,  and,  though 
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there  is  neither  this  nor  any  similar  regulation  in 

the  r:ode  of  Jiistinmn,  there  is  a  passage  which  ap- 
parently lecogniscA  that  persons  might  become  co> 
loni  by  such  agreement/ 

The  coloni  were  not  slaves,  though  their  condi- 
tion in  certain  respects  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
slaves,  a  circumstance  which  will  explain  iheir  be- 
ing called  servi  lerr»,  and  sometimes  neing  con* 
irnatcd  wiih  lilwri.  They  had,  hoi'ever.connubium, 
which  alone  is  a  chanicterist.c  that  distinguishes 
them  clearly  from  slaves.'  But,  hke  slaves,  ihet 
were  hable  to  corporeal  punishmcni.  and  they  had 
no  right  of  action  against  thetr  masier,  whose  rela- 
tion to  them  was  expressed  by  the  term  patronus.* 
The  colonua  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  he  could 
not  bo  permanently  separated  from  it  by  his  own 
act,  or  by  that  of  his  patronus,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  two.  The  palronus  could  sell  the  estate  with 
the  coloni,  but  neither  of  them  without  the  other.* 
He  could,  however,  iransfer  superabundant  coloni 
from  one  lo  another  of  his  own  estates.  When  an 
estate  lietcl  in  common  was  divided,  married  persons 
and  relatives  were  not  to  be  separated.  The  ground 
of  there  being  no  legal  power  of  separating  the  co- 
loni and  the  estate  was  the  opinion  that  sooh  an  ar- 
rangement wa»  favourable  lo  agriculture,  and  there 
were  also  financial  reasons  fur  this  rule  of  law,  as 
will  presently  appear.  The  only  case  in  which  the 
cnlonus  could  he  separaled  frnm  the  Innd  was  that 
ot  his  becoming  a  soldier,  whieh  must  be  considered 
lo  bo  done  with  ihn  patron's  consent,  as  the  burden 
of  recruiting  the  army  was  imposed  on  him,  and  in 
this  instance  the  state  dispensed  with  a  general  rule 
foi  reasons  of  public  convenience. 

I'he  colonus  paid  a  certam  yearly  rent  for  the  laud 
on  which  he  Itved  :  the  amount  was  fixed  by  cus- 
tom, and  could  not  be  raised  ;  but,  as  the  land-own- 
er might  aitempL  to  raiBC  it,  the  colonus  had  in  such 
case  loir  hjs  pruleclion  a  right  of  acliiMi  agjiuKt  him, 
which  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  above 
stated.'  There  were,  however,  cases  m  which  the 
rent  was  a  money  payment,  either  by  agreement  or 
by  cuRtom. 

A  farther  analogy  between  the  condition  of  aenri 
and  coloni  appears  from  the  fact  of  tbe  proiwrty  of 
coloni  being  called  their  peculium  It  is,  however, 
distmctly  stated  that  they  could  hold  property  ;•  and 
the  expressions  wtnch  declare  that  they  could  have 
nothing  "  propria,"^  seem  merely  to  declare  that  it 
was  not  propria  in  the  sense  of  their  having  power 
lo  alienate  it,  at  least  without  iho  t^onsenl  of  their 
palrunj.  Il  appears  that  a  culunus  could  make  a 
will,  and  that,  if  he  made  nunc,  hi.s  property  went 
lo  hta  next  of  kin  :  for  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon, 
&c  ,  died  intestate  and  without  kin,  bus  pro(>erty 
went  to  the  church  or  convent  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, except  such  as  he  had  as  a  colonus,  which  went 
lo  his  {latronus,  who,  with  respect  to  the  ownerabi( 
oflhe  land,  is  called  dominus  pf^ssessionis.*  Some 
classiis  of  culanj  had  a  power  of  alienating  their  prop- 
erty. * 

The  land-tax  due  in  respect  of  llic  Lind  occupied 
by  the  colonus  was  paid  by  the  dominus ;  but  the 
coloni  were  liable  to  tbe  payment  of  the  poll-tax, 
though  it  was  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  domi- 
nus, who  reeovercil  it  from  the  colnnus.  The  lia- 
bility of  the  cotoDUs  iti  a  poll-tax  explains  why  tliia 
class  of  persons  was  so  important  lo  ttie  state,  and 
why  thr-ir  condition  could  not  be  changed  without 
the  consent  oflhe  stale.  It  was  only  when  the  co- 
lonus had  lived  as  a  free  n^n  for  ihiity  years  thai 


1.  (C.k1..  XI.,  III.  47.  I.  44.)-^  (Cod.,  xi..  tiL  47,  •-  B4.)  -1 
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fCoJ,  »!..  III.  47,  ■.  5.)-«.  [Cod.  Theod.,  t.,  «u  IM— 7.  (Cad., 
XI.  lit  41),  •.«.)  — a  (Cod.  ThvntL,  *  .  Ut.  »)  — 9.  (C«d.,  », 
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rit^posrruB 


PR^SCnTPTTO. 


ThPT  WCTC  the  nicdnini  through  uluch  the  empef- 

or»  received  the  petitions  ami  prr-srntji  from  tlioir 

ii|ntiU.'     At  the  election  of  a  i»o|K'.  Ilie  pritfect  of 

li-jitif  hiitl  Iht'  caro  of  all  the  external  ropilnlinn».* 

JMi-f:Kt;CTU'FL\.     ( Vtd.  CoLONU.  p.  382,  483.) 

PH.f^'FlCM     i  Kirf.  TvHVB,  p.  459,J 

l'K-'1-:f'ir  JiNUJM.     {Vtd.  B*Tii9.  p.  151  ) 

PK/EJUDI  CIUM.     This  word,  as  appeara  from 

its  c!lyinu)of(y.  ha.i  a  certain  relation  to  judiciutn,  to 

whirh  it  18  oppost'd  by  Cicero,*  "  de  quo  nan  pr,wju- 

dicmm,  »€<i  plane  jam  jtuftcium  faclum."     The  com- 

montulor^  who  (jut-s  under  tbo  name  of  Aaconius, 

uhsenrcfi  on  iliia  passage,  that  a  prRJudtciiim  ia 

•ointjliiinK  which,  when  eaiablifihed.  becomes  an  ei- 

ftnplum  for  the  judicca  {judicattiri)  to  follow  ;   hut 

ihin  learca  us  in  doubt  whether  he  menna  something 

t'slnblinliod  in  tho  aanui  cause  by  way  of  preliintna- 

ry  i!ii)tiir>,  ur  ^oiof-tlitng  ostnhlibhf-d  in  a  difH^n'nl, 

hiiL  )\  likM  caunti,  nhii'h  wuuld  be  what  wr  call  a 

pncf  drnt      tjuiniilian*  slatt's  that  it  \b  u»ed  twlh  in 

the  scutM*  of  a  prei'odi-ni,  in  which  case  it  is  rather 

extinptum   than  prirjMrfiriMm   {res  rt  paribus    ruusis 

}udicat>e),  and  atao  in  (he  sense  uf  a  preliminary 

|uiry  and  duterniiiiatiun  alKiut  sninclhinif  wliicti 

tlongs  to  the  inatlor  in  dispnir  (jivWirtii  ad  ipsam 

t —  'jniHtthujt),  wht-nco  alao  coint'a  the  name 

I'  I       This  latter  sense  \a  in  conformity 

V,  . '  ining  of  privjiidicialea  actiones  or  pre- 

ludina,  in  which  therr  m  an  intontio  only,  and  no- 
thiuR  elw'.'   (Kirf,  Actio)   Tbe^e,  accordingly,  were 
.Aalled  praejudioiales  nctiutics,  which  had  for  thoir 
Wbjrcl  the  delemiinalion  uf  9omo  matter  which  was 
not  areompani».'d  by  a  condemaatio.     For  instanee, 
the  (pifMinn  might  tic  whether  a  man  is  a  father 
or  not,  or  whether  he  has  a  poteataa  over  his  child . 
iitbeao  were  the  siihjcrl  of  prvjudicialea  acliones     If 
Ja  lather  denied  tlnit  tlte  child  who  was  bom  of  his 
Wife,  or  With  winch  she  was  then  pregnant,  was  his 
iiiChild,  thia  was  the  i»tihj«tot  of  a  "  prajudxavm  rum 
patrr  dr  partu  aijno^rcndo."     If  a  judex  chould  have 
Irrlitrcil  that  the  t'luM  must  be  mainlnintd  by  the 
'reputed  father,  there  must  still  he  the  prirjudicium 
|lo  asrcrtam  whether  the  r*pulcd  father  is  the  true 
TathtT.     If  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  mother  was 
his  wife,  there  must  he  a  pricjudicium  on  this  mat- 
ter before  the  prrjudiciuin  dc  panu  agnoscondo. 
T'  iiidical  actions,  then,  were,  as  it  appears, 

ii  '•  cting  biiiius.and  iheywRre either civilea 

v.,  -  ..^  It  was  11  crvilib  actio  when  the  question 
wan  tut  to  liborias  ;  the  real  aeem  lo  have  been  pra*- 
toriir  actiones,  QuinlilianmakesatliirdclaasofprK- 
jitdicia,  "  cum  dr  eadrm  caui^a  ptonunha/uni  r»t,"  A.C. 
.Sometimes  pra-judicnim  means  inconvenience, 
damage,  injury,  which  st-nso  appears  tu  uristO  from 
the  notion  of  a  thing  hcing  prejudged,  or  decided 
Without  being  l.iir!y  heard  ;  arid  this  si.'rise  of  the 
word  seems  to  he  ver)'  ni;arly  the  Mame  In  which  it 
occurs  in  our  law  in  ilie  phrase  "  without  prejudicv 
to  other  matterB  in  the  cause."* 

PK.EiU'sro.  (Vul  Gladutorks.  p.  i76.) 
PI{.f;Nr)'MK\  (r„i.  Nombn.  Roman) 
PIl.KPO  sri'lJS,  which  means  a  person  placed 
over,  WHfc  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  limes  of  the 
Koman  Empire  to  many  officers  :  of  these,  the  most 
ilTip(irtanl  was  tlie  jira-pnutun  wnr.n  aihtcuh,  nr  chief 
chamberlain  m  the  emperor's  palace,'  Hnder  him 
Wits  tlie  prjmicerius,  lugether  with  the  cubicularii 
■hd  the  corps  of  silenlarii,  commanded  by  three 
decuriones,  who  prcHerved  atloncc  in  ille  interior  of 
tbc  palaco.* 


DGATIVA   CENTU'RIA.     (VJ  U«. 

TiA,  p.  a97.j 

PU.tS.     If  we  might  IPJ-*      '  ^    *       '     \. 
niiis,*  he  wna  called  van  wl 
uth<?r  in  a  causa  capiuUis; 
rity  lor  another  in  a  civd 
tins  uuthurity  canitut  bu  tin- 
the  words  vas  ami  prn's  was  «.*)<  >ii 

conformable  to  this  definition.    A<- 
any  perM>n  was  vas  wb' 
another,  that  is,  gave  s< 
gal  proceeding,     Featu.-.   .-.^j^  ...-■ 
Ill  a  res  capitaJis.     If  vas  ta  gentt- 
its  special  sense,  and  prsa  arc  «|» 
lions  Will  he  consistent.     Under  V 
marks,  that  maneeps  signifieti  bmi 
any  publie  property  (yui  a  ; 
and  that  he  in  also  called  pro 
to  make  good  Iuh  cimtract  [j-.i- 
as  well  as  he  who  is  hi.-*  prars*     -^ 
pries  IS  a  surety  tor  one  who  boy 
to  called  because  of  his  liabdity  {p* 
the  etymology  at  least  is  doabtful,  Rf 
clined  to  think,  false.     The  pa»^  ' 
plains  a  iiassnge  in  the  Ijfe  of  Ai : 
IS  said  thai  he  never  bought  anyt; 
tion   {ad   ha*tam  puhhcam),    and    i 
maneeps  or  preea.     A  case  is  m<M' 
in  which  a  person  was  commit  t 
could  not  obtain  pnndes.    The  go • 
called  pranlia,'  and  in  Cicero'  an 
et  pradtiM"  cotne  togethrr.     Ilxf 
carcrr,"  to  give  security, occiim  in  ' 
some  editions  have  *'pro  adifni* 
vnrious  readings,  ed.  Gebaner  :u  ^nW 

The  phrase  "pr^det  vetuUrt"  means  i- 
prudes  properly  so  called,  but  the  Ihui. 
given  as  a  seennty. 

Prtrdialorcfl  are  suppns4*d  by  HriKwoniaa  toM 
same  as  prasdes,"  at  least  bo  far  r  "    -    ■  -^ 
ties  to  the  slate.    Dut  pmdiatur  is  ' 
to  be  one  "  who  buys  from  the  y-.   ;      .     ..A 
the  context  it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  wtao  bay* 
praedium,  which  is  farther  defined  to  b«  i 
pledged  to  the  popolus  '*  res  tihUeatix  pi^ptdt. 
prasdialor,  then,  la  he  who  buys  a  pra^dium. 
a  thing  given  to  the  piipuluK  as  a  afirfi: 
praes;  nnd  the  whol^^liiw  reluting  lo  witA 
was  called  jus  pripdiatormm. 

PK.ESCRI'ITIO.  or.  rather.  TKMPnRl 
SCRIPTIO,  signihea  tho  exeeptio  or  arww* 
a  defendant  has  to  tho  demand  of  n  plaint 
ed  on  the  circumaianco  of  the  lapKc  of  li 
word,  then,  has  pn^jwrly  o" 
tiff's  \oRA  q(  right,  hut  to  iIh 
of  a  right  by  which  ho  exe;i..  ' 
prosecuting  bis  suit.     This  right  of  n  deft 
not  exist  in  tho  old  Ruman  law.     Wbt-n 
torn  gave  new  actions  by  their  edict,  Uiry 
to  them  the  condition  that  those  artjon^  mul 
brought  within  a  year  (tntra  nnr.i 
that  IS,  n  year  from  the  time  win  ;  of 

tion  accrued.     These  aclitrt"  •'■ 
from  the  old  rule,  that  all  ;: 
Thia  rule  became  extende. 
pnpscriplio,  which  establtshnl  ih<it  in  ac 
ownersbip,  or  jura  in  re,  ten.  or   in 
twenty  years,  wuuld  givi*  .. 
possessor  C4iuld  bhnw  that  }  ■ 
main  conditions  of  U5ucspi"u, 
quired  ownership  by  usucapion,  t" 
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ly  Gxceptio.    This  rule  was  farther  ex- 

Conslantme,  and  a  pcriud  uf  3U  or  40 
It  seems  iltat  the  !inic  was  nut  quite  set- 
9  be  considered  sufficient  for  a  pnescnp- 
I  the  defendant  had  nut  complied  with 
iOQ§  of  usucapion.  A  genenit  constjiu- 
cnade  by  Theodoaiua,  A.D.  424,  which, 
variations,  appears  in  both  the  Codes  ;' 
^d  that,  as  n\  the  ease  of  the  aciiones 
MitioQcd,  there  should  be  no  herediiatis 
er  90  years,  and  that,  after  the  same 
enonal  action  should  bo  brought.  The 
en  regundnrum  was  excepted,  and  also 
of  a  creditor  for  his  pignus  or  hypothecs 
I  debtor,  but  not  against  others.  Prtuju- 
tiones  as  to  status  are  not  enumerated 
le  against  which  there  was  a  prtesnnptio, 
sem  to  bo  inoludcd  in  the  general  words 
Justininn,  hy  a  oondtlcutiun  of  the  year 
lished  the  general  rule  of  30  years  for  all 
Ih  the  exception  of  the  actio  hypotheca- 
icb  he  required  '10  years.  His  constiru- 
irates  the  following  actions  lo  which  the 

of  30  years  would  apply  :  Familia  her- 
7ommuni  dividiituLj.  Finium  regundorum^ 
'Furti  et  Vi  Bouorvm  Rapiorum;  and  it 
^  fli/ehu4  Oijuacunque  personatts  aclw 
wtm  ttat  tr^rUA  antut^  4-c.,  aed  ex  qao 
ntpctilt  €l  atmcl  naia  est,  ^,,  past  memo- 
91U  Jinih."  It  thus  appears  that  all  ac- 
I  originally  perpetue,  then  some  were 
Bcl  to  pra;acriptio,  and,  linally,  all  were 
Id  consequence  of  this  change,  the  term 
nrigtnnlly  applied  to  actions  that  were 
I  to  pra*scriptio,  was  used  to  signify  an 
)ich  30  years  were  necessary  to  give  a 
^  as  opposed,  to  acUones  in  which  tho 
tnescriptio  accrue^!  in  a  shorter  time  ^ 
Sttions  necessary  to  estahlish  a  prieserip- 
,  Actio  nala,  for  ihere  must  be  a  right  of 
rder  thai  a  praisorijitiu  may  have  an  on- 
e  date  of  its  origin  must  be  fixed  by  the 
i  riglil  of  action.     2.  There  must  bo  a 

neglect  on  the  part  of  the  person  enti- 
ig  the  action,  in  order  that  the  lime  of 
iptio  may  be  reckoned  uninl»;rruptedly. 
lea  was  not  a  neressary  ingredient  in  a 

as  such,  hocause  it  was  the  neglect  of 
r  which  laid  lUe  foundation  of  the  prm- 
3ui  the  longi  lemporis  pnescriptio  was 

to  usucapion  as  to  its  conditions,  of 
I  fides  was  one.  Justinian*  required  a 
ID  the  ca»e  of  a  thirty-year  pr»3eripiio ; 
IS  no  new  rule,  except  so  far  as  the  pos- 
tned  the  benefit  of  usucapio  ;  and  as  the 
oris  pra^acripLin,  as  an  independent  rule 
ippeared  from  the  lei^islalion  of  Justinian, 
idea,  as  a  condition  of  pro^^cripiio,  went 
.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  was  30  years ; 
there  were  many  exceptions 
rcea  on  the  subject  of  priescriptio  are  re- 
I  Drinkmann's  Inshtuttones  Juns  Romnnt, 
labruch's  Daclnna  Pandeclarum.,  ^  ti&l 
on  the  distinction  being  ultimately  abol- 
'ccn  pnKscriptio  and  uaucapio. -— Savig- 
,  des  heulifTcn  Rom.  Rcchix,  vol.  v.,  from 
outlinr;  i.s  taken.  Vid.  iilso  Usccapio. 
itio  had  a  special  sense  in  Koman  plead- 
t  GaiuB  has  explained  ns  exislmg  in  his 
leae  preacriptiones  were  pro  aciore,  and 
•  ;  and  an  example  will  explain  the  term, 
tppens  that  an  obligatin  is  such  that  a 
nut  to  another  to  do  certain  acts  at  cor- 
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tain  limes,  as,  for  inotance,  yearly,  half  yearly,  oi 
monthly.  The  payment  of  interest  on  money  would 
bo  an  example.  At  the  close  of  any  of  these  cer- 
tain periods,  the  party  to  whom  the  obligatio  was 
duo  might  sue  for  what  was  due,  but  nut  for  what 
was  not  due,  though  an  obligatio  was  contracted  as 
to  future  tune.  When  a  debt  had  become  due  in 
consequrnce  of  an  obligatio,  there  was  said  to  be 
a  praestatio,  or  it  was  satd  "  aitqutd  )am  praatan 
oporiet:''  whcD  the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  pras- 
tatio  was  not  due,  it  was  "futura  prattatio,"  or  it 
was  said  ^^praaltUw  adhuc  nulla  nt."  If  then  the 
plaintiff  wished  to  limit  his  demand  to  what  was 
due,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  following  prvscrip* 
tio :  "  £a  rci  offatur  cujua  tci  dica  fuU-^'^  The 
name  of  prKscriptiones,  observes  Gaius,  is  mani- 
festly derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
prefixed  (pricscnbuntur)  to  the  forraultt,  that  i», 
they  camo  before  the  inientio.  In  tho  lime  of 
iitmis  the  prsscriptiones  were  only  used  by  the 
actor ;  but  furmerly  they  were  also  used  in  favour 
of  a  defendant  (reus),  as  in  the  following  instance : 
'*  Ea  resa^atur  quod  vrtrjudicium  keredittUi  nonjial," 
which  in  the  time  of  Gaius  vr^a  turned  into  a  kind 
of  cxccptio  or  answer,  when  tho  petitor  hereditatis, 
by  using  a  difTerent  kind  of  aeiio,  was  prejudging 
the  question  of  the  hereditas  {cum  petitor,  J^.  .  ,  . 
pra:)iidiaum.  fureditali facial*).    {Vid.  Prajitoicidm.) 

Savigny  shows  that,  in  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, priBscriptio  and  exccptio  are  identical,  and  that 
either  term  can  be  used  mdifferoiitly.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  prKseriptioaes  which  in  the  old  form 
of  procedure  were  introduced  into  the  formula  for 
the  benelit  of  the  defendant,  were  properly  oxccp- 
tiones,  and  it  was  merely  an  accidental  matter  that 
curtain  csccpiiona  weio  placed  before  the  intentio 
instead  of  lidiij^  placed  at  the  end  of  the  formula, 
as  was  the  usual  practice.  Subsequently,  as  ai>- 
pears  from  Gaius,  only  the  praescriptiunes  pro  actore 
were  prefixed  to  the  formula ;  and  those  pro  reo 
were  placed  at  the  and,  and  still  retained,  though 
improperly,  the  name  of  pre^scriptiones.  Thus  ex- 
ceptio  and  prscscriptio  came  to  be  used  as  equiva- 
lent terms,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  disuse  of 
the  ordo  judiciorum  contributed.  Yet,  in  the  case 
of  particular  exceptiones.  one  or  other  of  the  names 
was  most  in  use,  and  the  indiscriininate  employ- 
ment of  them  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
The  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  name,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  la  easdy  explained :  thus,  the  doli 
and  rei  judicata  exceptiones  were  always  at  tho 
end  of  the  formula,  and  the  temporis  and  fori  pric- 
scriptiones  in  earlinr  times  were  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning. Savigny  adds,  that  in  modem  times  pne- 
scriptio has  acquired  the  sense  of  usucapion,  but 
this  is  never  the  sense  of  the  word  prvscriptio  in 
the  Roman  law.  Though  exceptio  and  prcscriptio 
came  to  be  used  as  equivalent,  yet  neither  exceptio 
nor  preescriplio  is  used  in  the  sense  of  temporte 
prsscriplio  without  the  addition  of  the  words  tom 
puris,  temporalis,  tnginta  annorum,  &c  *  . 

PR.-KSES.    {V%d.  pROvijtcu.) 

PR.'ESL'L     (K»i.  SiLii.) 

PU.ICTE'KITt  SENATO'RES.  {Yid.  Not* 
Ceksori.^,  p.  6^5.) 

PIl.f:TEXTA.     ( Vid.  Toqx.) 

PILiCTEXTA'TA  FA'BULA.  {Vid,  ConaDii, 
p.  300.) 

PR,t:TOR.  According  to  Cic«ro,»  prKlor  waa 
a  tilte  whioli  designated  the  consnia  as  the  leaders 
of  the  anuies  of  the  state ;  and  he  considers  llic 
word  to  contain  the  same  elemental  parts  as  tlie 
verb  prairt.    The  period  and  oifice  of  the  command 
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•f  the  wmsnis  might  appropriately  be  called  prvt^ 
rium.*  Preioi  was  also  a  iiUe  of  office  among  the 
Latins. 

The  first  prtrtor  Bpecially  «o  called  wa»  appoint- 
ed in  the  year  B.C.  36rt,  and  ho  was  chosen  only 
from  the  i>atricianB,  wbo  liad  this  new  office  crea- 
ted as  a  kind  of  indcmni6nation  to  themselves  for 
being  compelled  to  share  the  consulship  with  Che 
plebeians."  No  plebeian  pra-tor  was  app(>intetl  till 
the  year  B.C  337.  The  pra*tor  was  called  coUega 
coDsuIibiis,  and  was  el&cted  with  the  same  auspices 
at  the  coinilia  eeniuriau 

The  praetorship  was  oripinally  a  kind  of  third 
consulship,  and  Uip  chief  lunclions  of  the  pra?tor 
(jus  m  urbe  duere,^  jura  reddire*)  were  a  portion  of 
the  functions  of  the  consuls,  who,  according  to  the 
passage  of  Cicero  above  referred  to,  were  also  call- 
ed judices  a  judirando.  The  prirtor  snuiPlimes 
commanded  the  armies  of  ihe  state  ;  and  while  the 
consuls  were  absent  with  the  armies,  he  exercised 
their  functions  within  the  city.  He  was  a  magts- 
tnitus  conilis,  and  he  had  the  impcrium,  and^  con- 
sequently, was  one  of  the  magiatratus  majores  .  but 
he  owed  respect  and  obedience  to  the  constils.' 
His  insignia  of  office  were  six  lictors,  whence  ho  is 
called  by  Polybius  ^yrfiuv  or  (rrparjjyo^  r^aniXeKix, 
and  sometimes  simply  e^arrtXem*^.  At  a  later  peri- 
od, the  prKtur  bad  only  two  lletora  in  Rome.'  The 
pnetorship  was  at  first  given  to  a  consul  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  appears  from  Livy. 

In  the  year  B  (J.  340  another  prKtor  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  business  was  to  administer  justice 
in  matters  in  dispute  between  peregrini,  or  percgrini 
and  Roman  citizens  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  call- 
ed prastor  peregnniis.'  The  other  pr«lor  w^s  then 
eallod  pra-tor  urhaiius  '*^ui  jut  inter  cites  dicit,*' 
and  sometimes  simpW  praetor  urbanus  and  prstor 
urbis.  The  two  pra?iors  determined  by  lot  which 
functions  they  should  respectively  exercise.  If  ci- 
ther of  them  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  other 
performed  all  the  duties  of  btjth  witlim  the  city. 
Sometimes  the  military  imperium  of  a  pro!tor  was 
prolonged  for  a  second  year.  When  the  territories 
of  the  stale  were  extended  beyond  the  hmits  of 
Italy,  new  praetors  were  made.  Thus,  two  pra-iors 
were  created  II  C.  227,  for  the  administration  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  two  monMvere  added  when 
the  two  Spanisti  provinces  were  formed,  B.C.  197. 
When  there  were  six  prnMors,  two  stayed  in  the 
;ity,  and  the  other  four  went  abroad  The  senate 
'.etermined  their  provinces,  which  were  distributed 
among  them  by  lot.*  Af\er  llie  discharge  of  his 
judicial  functions  in  the  city,  a  pra:tnr  ollen  had  the 
administration  of  a  province,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
prtEtor.  Sulla  increased  the  number  of  praetors  to 
eight,  which  Julius  Oa'sar  raiaetl  succcssivf.'Iy  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  Augustus,  after 
several  ehangeji,  fixed  (he  numlw^r  at  twelve.  Un- 
der Tiberius  there  were  sixteen  Two  prslora 
were  appointed  by  Claudius  fur  matters  rcJaling  to 
fideicommissa  when  the  business  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  law  bad  become  considerable  ;  but  Titus 
reduced  the  number  to  one,  and  Nerva  ntldcd  a 
praitor  for  the  decision  of  matters  between  the  fiacus 
and  individuals.  "  Thus,"  says  Pomponius,  speak- 
ing of  Lis  own  time,  "eighteen  preeturs  administer 
justice  {)us  dicunt)  in  the  state  "•  M.  Aureliiis, 
according  to  Capitohnus,'^  appointed  a  pnrtor  for 
matters  relating  to  lutela,  which  must  have  taken 
place  after  Pomponius  wrote.  {Vid.  VxTiUKcrjR.) 
The  main  duties  of  tlic  pnetors  were  judicial,  and 
it  appears  that  it  was  found  necessary  from  lime 
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to  time  to  increase  their  number,  t 
them  special  departnwnta  of  the  i. 
justice. 

The  praetor  urbanns  was  specially  named 
and  he  was  the  first  in  rank.     Hi>i*  doiics 
him  to  Rome,  as  w  implied  by  the  nafb*. 
ronld  only  leave  the  city  for  tvn  dav>  ji  ,^  Ka 
was  part  of  his  duty  to  suprrintrn  ' 
narea.     He  was  also  the  chief  v, 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  ■ 
successive  praetors  the  Kouian  la 

degree  its  development  and   imp..  ..  

the  praptor  urbanus  and  the  pr^inr  ptrtCTiiwVd 
the  jus  edieondi,'  and  their  furnru.n-  i,  -.Sj  •. 
spoct  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ^ 
tablishment  of  the  imperial  povr<  . 
have  been  gradually  restricinii  as  tht  ^jr^nic*  ti 
iinjHTJal  constitutions  and  rescripts  bei^of  ci» 
mun,     {Vtd.  EnicTiM  ) 

The  chief  judicial  fiinftions  of  the  pi  • 
matters  consisted  in  giviiqr  a  jiidrx      [  ' 
It  was  only  in  the  case  of  iiilenl' 
ded  in  a  summary  way.     {VtJ  l.vi, 
ceedinffs  beibrc  the  prwtor  were  t<;cUiuc.:i!j  tai  t 
he  in  jure. 

Tlie  prvtors  also  pre»ided  at  iriola  fl/aioaril 
mattrrfi     These  were  the  quscHlionev  ^m^tOm,*m 
the  trials  for  repetunds,  ambitus.  raajeAaA,nlfi» 
ulutus,  which,  when  there  were  six  ptmat»^wmt 
aaaiffncd  to  four  out  of  the  number     ?ieff«>M^V* 
these  qnicstiones  those  of  faUum,  «|. 
fieis,  and  dc  parncidis,  and  for  thi.-t 
two,  or,  accordinjf  to  seme  .iccoui 
for  the  aocounts  of  Poinponius  an-l 
do  not  aRrec  on  this  poijil.*     On 
the  prtttor  presided,  but  a  body  of  i 
ed  by  a  majority  of  votes  the  eon  , 
quiltal  of  tlie  uceused.     (Kirf.  Jvnun.u.) 

The  prietor,  when  he  adminislorcd  justir^^MM 
a  sella  eurulis  in  a  tribunal,  whtch  was  ihtf  |il 
of  the  court  which  was  appropriated  ti»  tlie  tnM 
and  hi.')  n.ssessors  and  friends,  and  is  opposed  tod* 
sulisellia.  or  part  occupied  by  ihe  judices,  and  ^ 
era  who  were  present*  But  the  prirtor  eotdd  k 
many  ministerial  acts  out  of  court,  or,  as  it  mv 
expressed,  e  platin  or  ti  aquo  ioca»  which  tcnns  ot 
apposed  to  e  inhunah  nr  rr  yi-  '         ' 

stance,  lie  could,  in  certain  •■ 
the  act  of  mamimis,«iion  when  t 
as  on  his  road  to  the  bath  or  to  iti* 

The  pra-tors  existed  with  varyii._  )«• 

late  iienvd  in  the  Empire,  and  Ihey  had  auH  ji» 
dielio.* 

The  fimrtiona  of  the  pnetors,  as  before  obMrifi 
were  chiefly  judicial,  and  this  article  sbodtf  It 
completed  by  a  reference  to  Edictdw   rw--Bf  •  Jr 

TircJt,  Jt-'BIBDICTIO,  Ma(U»TR1TV9,  PK' 

authorities  referred  to  under  Edtri> 

ded,  "Die  h'r(H<fnsrhen  Edicte  drr  Awm^r,  4<«nB 

D.  Eduard  Sefiradrr,  Weimar.  I8I5  " 

FK.t:TO'RlA  ACTIO.     (Vid.  \       ■       -■ 

PIl.1^/rORlA  COMOKS     (Tirf    ; 

PR.-KTORIA'NI,  se.  mWi/ri.  or  / 
tfM,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  A  r* 

tect  his  person  and  his  power,  aii'  "* 

name  m  inutation  of  the  prattrna 
iToop.  M'hich  attended  the  person  (•■ 
general  of  the  Ronutn  anny.'    This  ■ 
to  have  been  first  fonned  hy  Svipm    V;i, 
of  the  bravest  troops,  whom  he  ex- 
other  duties  except  giiardina  his 
whom  ho  gave  siicfuld  pay ;'  but  v\- 
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t^  iTiP  Republic  the  Roman  general  seems  to 
PD  atU'iiiled  by  a  8<>lect  troop.'  In  the  time 
ivil  wars  the  number  of  the  preetunan  co- 
tras  ereatly  increased,'  but  the  eslabhsh- 
r  Itiem  as  a  separate  force  was  owing  to  the 
%t  Augustus.  They  ori(rinaIIy  i.Toii!}i»tetl  of 
T  ten  cohorts,*  each  consisting  of  a  thou- 
len.  horac  and  foot.  They  were  chosen  only 
tsily,  cbicfly  from  Etniria  and  llmbria,  or  an- 
Laiium.  and  the  old  colonies,'  but  afterward 
Mftcedoma,  Noricum,  and  Spain  also.*  Au- 
h,  in  aiii'ordanrc  with  h»  general  policy  of 
ia^  the  appearance  of  despotism,  slationed 
Ihrei?  of  these  cohorts  in  the  cnpiial,  and  ilis- 
ll  the  remainder  in  the  adjacent  lowns  of  Ila- 
Tjktfenus.  however,  under  pretence  of  inlnv 
■bBtricter  diacipUne  among  them,  assejitbled 
■pt  Hnme  in  a  permanent  camp,  which  was 
[yftrtificd.*  Tlu'ir  number  was  increased 
telltus  to  sixteen  cohorts,  or  16,000  men.* 
)  praetorians  were  distinguiabed  by  double  pay 
tpecial  privileges.  Their  term  of  service  was 
lily  fixed  by  Augustus  at  twelve  years,"  but 
ifterwaid  increased  to  sixteen  years ;  and 
they  had  served  their  time,  each  soldier  re- 
130,000  sesterces."  All  the  prtetoriaas  seem 
le  had  the  same  rank  as  the  centiirinn.s  in  the 
t  legions,  since  wc  are  told  by  Dio"  tbut  iliey 
le  privilege  of  carrying  a  vilis  (fiu66oz)  WUe 
entuHous.     The  prietorians,  however,  soon 

Si  Ihe  most  powerful  body  in  the  state^  and, 
e  janizaries  at  Constantinople.  fretjuenTly 
td  and  elevated  emperors  arrording  to  their 
re.  Even  the  most  powerful  of  the  emper- 
ere  obliged  to  court  their  favour;  and  they 
»  obtained  a  liberal  donation  upon  the  aoces- 
reach  emperor.  After  the  death  of  Pertinax 
193)  they  even  offered  the  empire  for  sale, 
I  was  purchased  by  Didius  JuUanus ;"  but 
the  accession  of  Sevenis  in  the  Kame  year 
irere  disbanded,  on  account  of  the  part  they 
3ten  in  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  banished 
the  city,'*  The  emperors,  however,  could 
tpense  with  guards,  and  accordingly  the  pr«p- 
ftwere  rcsslored  on  a  new  model  by  Sevems, 
ioreased  to  four  tunes  their  ancient  number. 
Id  of  being  levit^d  in  Italy,  Macedonia,  Nori- 
Pf  Spain,  as  formerly,  the  best  soldiers  were 
bspglited  from  all  the  legions  on  the  fron- 
^Bnat  the  praetorian  cdhorti  now  formed 
l^  troops  or  the  Empire.'*  Dioclcaian  rc- 
'thpir  numbers  and  abolished  their  privile- 
they  were  still  allowed  to  remain  nl  Rome, 
d  no  longer  the  guard  of  the  emperor's  per- 
9  he  never  resided  in  the  capital.  Their 
as  were  again  increased  by  Maxcnlius,  but 
iaa  defeat  by  Constantme,  AD.  312,  they 
entirely  snpprcssed  by  the  latter,  their  forti- 
Unp  destroyed,  and  those  who  had  not  per- 
in  the  battle  between  Constantino  and  Max- 
were  dispersed  among  the  lugiuiisJ'  The 
DTin  of  government  esiidilishrd  hy  Cunstan- 
id  not  require  such  a  body  of  troops,  and,  ac- 
gly,  they  were  never  revived.  The  emper- 
^y-guards  now  only  consisted  of  the  dumos- 
>rBe  and  foot  wider  two  comites,  and  of  the 
lores." 
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The  commanders  of  the  prajtoriars  weie  eahfid 
PR^rccTi  Px/CTORio,  whosc  duties,  powera.  (Sco.. 
are  mentioned  in  a  separate  article. 

PR^TORllTM  was  the  name  of  the  general's 
tent  in  the  ramp,  and  was  so  called  because  the 
name  of  tlie  chief  Roman  magistrate  was  orii^inal- 
Iv  prretor,  and  not  rnnsul.  {Vid.  Casteji.  p.  220.) 
The  offitrers  who  attended  on  the  general  in  ttie  pra- 
toTtum,  and  formed  his  council  of  war,  were  called 
by  the  samo  name.*  Tho  word  was  also  used  in 
several  other  significations,  which  were  derived 
from  tho  original  one.  'Hius  the  residence  of  a 
iiovivnor  of  a  province  was  called  the  ptatotnim;* 
and  the  same  name  was  also  given  to  any  large 
house  or  palace.'  The  camp  of  the  praitorian  troops 
at  Rome,  and  frequently  the  prseturian  troops  them- 
selves, were  called  by  this  name.  ( Vid.  Pratori 
\v\.) 

PflA'NDITJM.     ( V,d.  CffiNA,  p.  274.) 

•PKA.SrTKS  L\V]S{vpaaiTT)^heoi).  '*the  Prtue 
of  Jameson  and  Prtuium  of  Kirwan.  It  is  a  sub- 
species of  quartz,  and,  as  Cleaveland  remarks, 
usually  of  a  leek  or  dark  olive  colour.  It  is  a 
gem,  08  Sir  J.  Hill  says,  of  the  lower  class,  and  is 
known  by  our  jewellers  by  the  name  of  root  of  em- 
erald. De  Laet  states  that  the  jfpvffurpadof  is  a 
gem  of  greater  value."* 

•PRASIUM  (TTfidaiuv)^  a  name  applied  to  more 
than  one  species  of  the  Marrulnum,  L.,  or  Ilore- 
hound  ' 

"PRASOCU'UIS  {wpaaoKOvpi^),  a  species  of  larva 
nr  caterpillar  noticed  by  Aristotle,  Theophrasitia. 
and  Atlienwus.  Stackhousc  refers  it  to  the  Cimex 
piasinui.  or  Lady-cow.* 

•PHASON  (Trpdooj.),  the  Leek,  or  Allium  pornim^ 
h.     ( V'irf.  Allium.)' 

PRECA'RIUM.     (rid.  IsritRiiiCTiJM,  p.  M4.) 

PRELUM  or  PR.f:H.TM  is  a  part  of  a  press 
used  by  the  ancients  in  making  wine,  olive  oil,  and 
papf^T.  The  pres-s  itself  was  called  torcuUr,  and 
tlie  prelum  wns  thflt  part  which  was  either  m^rew 
ed  or  knwked  down  u]ion  the  things  to  be  pn'ssed, 
in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  laBt  juices.*  Some- 
times, however,  prelum  and  torcular  are  used  as 
convertible  terms,  a  part  being  named  insteiul  of 
Ihe  whole.  As  regards  the  pressing  of  the  grapes, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  first  trod- 
den with  the  feet ;  but  as  this  process  did  not  press 
out  all  the  juice  of  the  gr.ipcs,  they  were  after- 
ward, With  their  stalks  nnd  peels  {Mrnpi  el  foUiculi), 
put  under  the  prelum.*  Cato'**  advised  lus  coun- 
trymen always  to  make  the  prelum  of  the  wood  of 
black  maple  {carpinua  atra).  After  all  the  jmce 
was  pressed  out  of  the  grapes,  they  were  collected 
in  casks,  water  was  poured  upon  them,  and  after 
standing  a  night  they  were  pressed  again.  Tho  li- 
quor thus  obtained  was  called  lora  ;  it  was  preserv- 
ed in  casks,  and  was  used  as  a  drink  for  workmen 
during  the  wmter."  Respecting  the  use  of  the 
prelutii  in  making  olivo-nil  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  ace  Pliu.,  H.  N.^  xv.,  1  ;  xiii.,  25. — Co- 
lum.,  xii.,  5U 

•PRKSTEK  iirpTfurifp.)     {Vid.  Dipsas  ) 

PKIMICE  RU]S,  a  name  given  to  various  offi- 
cers and  dignitaries  under  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
is  explained  by  Suidus'*  to  be  the  person  who  holds 
the  first  rank  in  anything.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  IS  doubtful :  it  is  supposed  that  a  person  was 
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PROBOnB. 


PROBOLl 


eauoa  pnmktrius  because  his  namo  bUkkI  firet  in 
till*  wnx  {ffta).  thill  I.H,  the  tabhl  mailp  of  wax, 
tthioh  containod  a  hst  of  pcrauni*  of  any  rniik. 

'I'ho  word  prunit'cniisdivos  not  nei'ni  lo  have  boon 

uiwiiyt)  applied  to  the  (XTSon  who  was  til  tlit*  hrad 

of  any  dM(mriment  of  iho  stato  or  army,  but  also 

Ut  ihv  ont'  second  in  command  or  authority,  ns, 

for  in«taiicv,  the  jtrimicetxuM  jracn  cuhicult,  who  w.im 

JUndfT  Ihtt  priTpottlua  Mocn  cuhtcult.     (  V'td.  I'k.vcob- 

■ilTLi,)     Various  primicerii  are  mentioned,  ns  Ihu 

jfimirirnMJ  dnmrttir.orurn  And  proleciomm,^  fabrua* 

Iffljorum,'  worarinrum,*  &.C. 

PIllMrPILA  HIS,       (I'ir/.  CltJ»TUl!0.) 

PIUMIPI  LCS      (Kif/  Cexturio.) 
PlllNGKPS  JUVENTtl'TIS      (Vid  EgciTKs.  p 
418.] 

IMtlNCKPS  SENATES.     (Vtd  Sknatu*.) 
PHINCIPKS.     (ViJ.  Armt.  Roman,  p.  103.) 
PKINCI'PIA,  PUI.NCIPA'US  VIA.     {Vtd.  Cab- 

•PRINOS   (nTJtvof),    "the    ^orctu   cmxifera   or 

(^tcrrUM  lUi"  (which  wotild  api>car  to  b(^  varieties 
of  iIm"  Hjiiiiu  spiH'irs).  "  llie  k'jkko^.  Vermes,  or 
Si'jirh^t-t'niin,  in  prnducod  on  this  tree  by  a  i^crtatn 
chiMM  t»f  matTtB."' 

•PKIHTIS  {Trpitmc),  the  Sijuaius  PriHit,  Ut  or 
Pfisbs  anlufu&rumt  L.,  tlio  SawHeth,  «  large  fiah  of 
the  Shark  tnhe.« 

PUIVIhKGIIJM.     (Vid  Ui.  p.  581  ) 

IirOAlUrKlAl   ri'A*i'll  (T^avwjrmf  ///u*?),  a 

pro«Ti w-in,<t  thosf^  p<'rsons  who  performed 

the  dt  _  '■  oi  pnnpM  or  prtniurers  {rrftoayt^ 

yoi).     i>  ofSidoii,  ilic  hoavu>»t  punmhmenl 

(Tii  fiiyiara  erriTifua)  waa  infli<-tcd  on  sneh  n  ptiraon 
(hiv  T(f  tXffi^rpov  iraiAn  ^  yvvmxa  TrftoaYu-^ri'ay') 
AceurdinijUi  Plutarch,*  a  [Mnaliy  of  luiniydrarhms 
was  irnpott'jd  for  the  aaiiic  ollence      'I'o  rtfoneiki 

f'f^  -'  •'■ nt  with  that  of  .iiwchinen,  we  may  aup- 

I  ttner'  that  tlir  law  mentioned  by  IMn- 

I  i  ii  only  to  proBtilutes.     An  example  of  a 

man  put  to  death  for  takutf;  an  Olynthian  stri  to  n 
brothel  {ar^oac  iir"  oUrjfiaTOf)  occurs  m  Dinarehua.'* 
A  profccculion  of  a  man  by  lly|)rride»  /ti  nftoityw 
ytff  Is  mentioned  by  Pfjlhix"  A  ehargn  (probably 
fidw)  WHS  brought  a>{ainst  Aapauia  of  yctliniJi  free- 
born  wufiicn  into  hfr  hniiHr-  lor  the  uoe  of  Peri- 
elen  •"  In  connexion  with  thi»  aubjrol,  sec  the  ypa- 
t^ni  KTAIPHIEUS,  aud  *liOPA3;  TUN  KAET- 
OKPiiN." 

PKOB'OLE  {npo6o}.tf),  an  accusation  of  a  cnni- 
mal  nature,  preferred  before  the  people  of  Athena 
in  us^Mubly,  with  a  view  to  ubtaui  their  sancltoii 
f<ir  limiting  the  eharge  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 
It  may  lie  compared  in  Ibis  one  respi'ct  (viz.,  that 
It  was  a  prelnninary  step  to  a  more  fonnal  trial) 
with  our  apphoation  for  a  ertminal  mforiiialuiu, 
.hougb  in  regard  to  the  uhjoct  and  mode  of  pro- 
tCiHling  there  is  not  much  rcwmhlance.     The  ir/w- 
6n?,fl  nxjt  rohcrvt-d  fur  llio»c  ease*  where  thci  pub- 
.ic  liiMl  f4UMiained  an  injury,  or  where,  from  the  ata- 
Imn,  piiwer,  or  inllucnoe  of  the  dclmr|ucnt,  the 
pronecutor  might  deem  it  hazardous  to  proceed  in  ' 
the  urdiiiary  way  without  being  authorized  by  a 
rute  of  the  sovereign  aaaembly.     In  ihia  point  it  ' 
ditftred  from  the  ilaayyeha,  that  in  the  btter  the 
pe4iple  were  called  u[)on  cither  to  prciniiunce  final  , 
judgment,  or  to  direct  some  i>eculiar  iiiethtMl  of 
trial;  wheicas  in  thii  ff/jo(Sf)/iy,  al\er  the  judgment ' 
of  till*  assembly,  ihv  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in  I 
the  iiHual  manner      TUv  court  tn^forv  whom  they 


appeared,  1'  -  '  '    ' 

jtnTJudifiw 

pulmon  l<»  -t:  .^  ..  ,  

er  band,  it  la  not  nuprotiablr  that,  if  ll< 
fuat^d  to  give  jiulKuient  m  favour  ol  li.' 
'  ant,  he  might  Mill  pro(Vod  again»t  hu  ajl[v«*i 
a  ypo^n  or  n  privato  action,  according  iu 
tnre  of  the  case  ' 

The   cases  to  which  the   irpoCok^  wm 
were   coni|>lflint«  against   fn  ..mvi.  jf,  *  r..^ 
Dii^conduct  or  oppresston ; 
formers  and  mischicf-makci 
^'ivrat;  against  those  who  ouiiaiftil  piilnif 
at  the  religious  festivals ;  and  4t.*aMi>ii  nil 
byevil  practices,  exhili      '  " 

Witli  re«|H"ct  to  ni.i 
that  the    rp«6o/.fj('  cou,.,    .  ,.;, 
ihimi  at  those  i-rtxeiporoviai  wh' 
the  first  Kt'pm  /iii»/(jff(am  every  Pi 
people  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  lua^i 
with  a  view  to  eontinun  ttiem  in  office  nr 
them,  according  to  tli> 
magiiitrate.H  beiiiu  no  i!- 
ThencT.,  laSt)      '1  '  ■      ■ 
not  proceed  to  tt 
plaint  {TTftohn'Ktf)  ■ 

niagtslrutf*  was  uUcivtaid.  bP'Uichi  i>> 
aecuscr  thought  proper  tn  prnn/HMiie  td. 
ther.     There  appears,  hoiAfv 
for  limiting   the    npoftoXai    j 
these  particuiar  oefOBions  , 
not  agreed  with  Sehoiiuinn  >' 

An  example  of  a  nfioftuhi  i.u  a 

that  which  the  people,  discovci  jnu  uki  t«i>*  t^ 
error  in  putting  to  death  ihe  (•forrsU  w  iu*  gutm^ 
the    battle   of  Arginu«i)!,    dii  '^^ 

ttgaiiiHt  lhi*ir  acrUMTH  *    Ain  um* 

where  the  wttrds  ai'>-Xv6i1r;i  ^ 

nai  iv  rift  AfKntinifHui  nvKu^avT 
the  course  of  prweedtiig  in  in 
lion.' 

Tho«p  who  worked  the  pnbUc  mii>r4  (^JaMpiMat 
ly,  and  those  who  were  guilty  uf  I" 
Ixitzlcment  of  the  pulilie  iiutney. 
r^wiioXj/.     A  ease  o(  embe'/xlein>  ;■-    ^  i^.  ^ 

by  Ih'iHOhlliciiCN,  e.  Mid  ,  584  * 

But  the   r{Kif>o>.fi  wliieh   hus   b'<  <.  n  i  ft\ 

bratcd,  owing  lolhenperioh  of  iKii  ^iu 

Midias,  Is  that  wlucli  was  hrnughi  .vw 

at  pubUc  festivals.     We  h-ani  frni  .-iii 

iu  that  B[K'eeb.*  that  wuof''f>ai  wer<  jia 

any  im-tsoiis  who,  at  the  Ui'ni*    ■  m,  i 

Kleufilnian  festival  (and  tlw  :i  vi 

probably  extended    to   other  Ur* 

guilty  of  fiueh  an  nirence  as  wuui 
detKTiption  o(u*fif>ftn  rrtfU  ivprriv 
ain-e   during  the  e»remony, 
gross  insult  or  outuizr,  coint; 

IM-rbimiers  <' '  '   '    '    ■  '  ' 

ixen  or  fur 

mure  ujwn  .i       „    ■ 

intending  the  potloniiance ;  an  at; 

by  legal  pnicirss,  and  even  a  h*v  • 

U|K)n  the  goods  of  a  debtor  il-- 

ol  the  fcMivol.  was  held  to  I 

sanctity,  and  to  subject  the  i^ 

of  these  slatutes.     Pof  any  v 

was  to  be  made  to  the  pryi.i 

who  were  to  bring  forwarU  1 1 

biy  to  b«  held  soon  aAer  th'   • 
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PROBOULOI 


PROCONSUL 


The  dprendant  was  to  be  produced 
ibly.  Both  parties  were  heard,  and 
proceeded  to  vole  by  show  of  handg. 

0  voted  in  favour  of  the  prosroiitmn  wert? 
xeifiorovcii't  *ii08e  who  were  against  it 
vwiv.  The  complainant  was  said  r-fw- 
Tov  atimovvra,  and  the  people,  if  they  con- 
m,  TTpoKaTa^vavvat.* 

ifficulty  had  arisen  in  explaining  the  fol- 
ifds  in  the  law  above  referred  to:  TOf 
apaMoTuirav  oaai  uv  ftij  hKretttr^fvai  Ciaiv. 
.nd  Schomann"  supiwso  that  by  these 
prytnnra  arc  roinnianded  to  bring  lieftire 

those  complaints  for  which  satisfaction 
dn  made  by  the  olVcnder  to  the  prosecu- 
'O  show  that  a  cumpromise  would  be  le- 
sr  refers  to  Beniosthenes,  c.  M\d.^  563, 
iiidi  wo  may  add  the  circumstance  that 
tea  is  said  to  liave  compnmiiiscd  his 
inst  Midi;is  for  a  sum  of  monny.     Mtnor* 

thus :  thijt  i\\v.  prytanes  (or,  rather,  the 
ere  to  bring  before  tlie  people  nil  the 
xccpi  Ihtfse  (if  4i  trifling  character,  for 
•  were  themselves  e mjjowered  to  impose 
s  to  the  poivp'  of  fining,  see  Att.  Proc.^ 
t  suppose  Ih*"  t-omplaint  to  take  the  name 
apon  its  b*^  ig  presented  to  the  proedri, 
sion  inrerntfih^  vpoCo?.^  will  cause  no 
for  as  6iKtjv  rittetv  signifies  to  pay  the 
warded  in  an  action,  so  irpotoXfjv  Tlveiv 
|r  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  by  the  magia- 
re  wliom  the  eharne  was  brouftht ;  and 

not  nw'd  improperly  for  irrtfto^.rif,  any 

^Kfiv  is  for  Ttjjjifta  in  the  other  case, 
ere  is  more  force  in  another  objection 
latner.  vi?,.,  that  (according  to  this  inter- 
be  not  bringing  the  case  before  the  as- 
oade  to  depend  on  the  noTt-nat/intnt,  and 
ht  have  been  expected)  on  the  imposition 

pie  having  given  their  sentence  for  the 
I,  the  ease  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
lisra.  In  certain  cases  of  a  serious  na- 
jfcndnnt  inight  be  required  to  give  bail 
learance  or  0n  default  thereof)  go  to 
"he  jiersons  on  whom  devolved  the  ijyc- 
Tifpiov  were,  according  to  Pidlux,*  the 
«.  Meier'  thinks  this  would  depend 
ire  of  the  case,  and  that,  upon  a  charge 
tfanalion  nf  a  festival,  the  cogniiance 
}g  to  such  of  the  three  superior  arelions 
superintendence  tliereof  'J'liis  would 
follow  from  the  ordinary  prineiplea  of 
urisprudence ;  but  it  may  he  conceived 
traordinary  nature  of  the  complaint  by 
rbt  take  it  out  of  the  comnion  cijurse  of 
The  dicasls  hnd  to  prummnee  their 
Lhe  guitt  of  the  party,  and  to  assess  the 
jch  might  be  deiith,  or  only  a  i)ecuniary 
ling  to  their  discretion,  The  trial  (il 
attended  with  no  risk  io  the  prosecutor, 
insidered  to  proceed  under  the  authority 
ar  decree. ' 

IhEUMA      {V,d.  BouLK,  p.  Ififl,  IfiM.) 
ILOI  (^f>t't6av?.oi),  a  name  applicable  to 

1  who  are  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
)r  the  benetit  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
ho  were  sent  by  the  twelve  Ionian  cities 
le  Panionian  council,  and  deliberate  on 
if  the  conft'deracy,  were  called  ■JZfXiCni'- 
wrere  the  deputies  sent  by  the  several 
a  to  attend  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus, 


biC.  Mid.,S78.  963.  &8e.}-3.  {Proc.  uiul  Kl.,  I., 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Persian  invaaion  :* 
and  also  the  envoys  whom  the  (Irecka  agreed  to 
send  annually  to  Plataea.'    Tlie  wonl  is  aUo  used, 
like  vtifti:i?v?.aKer,  to  denote  an  oligarchical  lM»dy,  in 
whom  the  government  of  a  state  was  vested,  or 
who  at  least  ex*ircisf4l  a  controlling  power  over  the 
senate  and  popular  assemblies.     Such  were   tiie 
sixty  senators  of  Cnidus;  and  a  similar  body  np- 
I)ears  to  have  existed  at  Me'gara,  whore,  although 
democracy  prevailed  at  an  earUer  period,  the  gov- 
ernment liecame  oligarchical  bt?fore  the  l>ngmning 
of  the  Peloponuesiau  war.'     A  body  of  men  called 
npo^v'Am  were  ai>pointed  at  Athens,  after  the  end 
of  the  Sicilian  war,  to  act  as  a  committee  of  jiubhc 
'  safety.     Thiicydides*  calls  them  upxriv  rtva  v^peir- 
I  6vTip(Jvuv6pc^v^  olnvff  rrrpi  ruv  irapovruv  of  Civ  koi- 
po^  ii  npo6ov?.ivaovai.     Tliev  were  ten  in  number.' 
j  Whether  their  appointment  arose  out  of  any  con- 
I  certed  plan   for  overturning   the  constitution,  is 
I  diiublfiil     The  ostensible  object,  at  least,  was  diflcr- 
ent ;  and  the  measures  which  they  took  for  defend- 
ing their  country  and  prosecuting  the  war  appear 
to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorous.     Tlieir  author- 
ity did  not  last  niueh  longer  than  a  year ;  for  a  year 
and  a  half  aftei^ard  Pisaniler  and  his  colleagues 
established  the  coMncil  of  Four  Hundred,  by  which 
the  democracy  was  overthiowT.*    The  first  step 
which  had  been  taken  by  Piwmder  and  his  parly 
was  to  procure  the  election  of  a  body  of  men  called 
ft<)-)pa^ct's:  avTOKpdropeit  who  w'cro  to  draw  up  a 
plan,  to  be  sutmutted  to  the  j)eople,  for  remodelling 
the  constitulmn.    Thucydides  says  they  were  ten  tii 
number      llarpoeratinn'  *  itcs  Androtion  and  Phi- 
lochonjs  as  having  blated  that  tliirty  were  cliusen, 
and   adds,  'O  d^  OavKv^iAit^  rCtv   itxa  kfit'tjfwvirvar. 
fiovov  Tuv  TTpoCoi'J^uv.     Tliis  and  the  language  of 
Suidas*  have  led  Schomann  to  conjecture  that  the 
irp6imf?.ot  were  elected  as  ovyypo^tiu  and  twenty 
more  persons  associated  with  them,  making  in  all 
the  thirty  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Philoeho- 
njs.'     Others  have  thought  thsit  the  avyypapcii  of 
'ITiueydides  have  been  conlouuded  by  ^ammariana 
with  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  were  first  cliosen  oi 
roi'f  iraTpfov^  vnftovc  /Tvyypdil>Lt(Ti  AflC  oi'f  iroAir«> 
ffoufft."    Tliese  Athenian  -rpoCov'/.oi  are  alludini  to 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  Lysitlrata^^  which  was  act- 
ed the  year  after  the  Sicilian  defeat,  and  by  Lysiaa, 
c.  Eratnxth  .  I2fi.  cd.  Steph. 

PKOCHEIROTON'IA  {irpoxttpoTinia.)  {Vid. 
BnLt.K.  p.    169) 

PH0CLP:'SIS  {iTp6K7,tiffic.)  {Vid.  DiiiTSTAi,  p. 
3S3,  354.) 

PROCONSUL  is  an  ofScer  who  acts  in  the  place 
of  a  consul  without  holding  the  ulGce  of  consul 
itself;  though  thff  proconsul  was  generally  one  who 
had  held  the  otlice  of  considl.  so  Lliai  the  procunsul- 
sbip  was  a  continuation,  though  a  modified  i>ne-,  of 
the  consulship.  The  first  time  that  wc  meet  with 
a  consul  wtiose  imperuun  was  prolonged  atter  the 
year  of  his  eunsidship,  is  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  Sainnite  war,  at  the  end  of  the  consular 
year  327  Xi.C,.,  when  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
prnlung  lhe  imperiuiu  (imprnum  prorogare)  of  Q. 
Puhhtitis  Philo,  whose  return  to  Rome  would  have 
been  fuHu  wed  by  the  loss  uf  most  of  the  advantages 
that  had  been  gained  in  his  campaign  "  Tlie.  pow- 
er of  proconsul  was  conferred  by  a  senatus  consul- 
turn  and  plehiscUimi,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  a  regular  consul,  for  he  had  the  iniperiuin  and  ju- 
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firtio,  but  il  (lilTrTPd  inasmuoli  as  il  did  not  ex- 
flend  "ver  the  ciiy  and  its  iinniodiuli".  vinniiy  (see 
lii'liulir,  A*f»m  (JeMc/i.,  jii.,  p.  21  i.  who  inltTs  il  from 
IChuw,  iv,.  104.  100),  and  wiia  confrrrcd  wiIIkiiiI  l(ir> 
iu»piria  by  n  inrrn  decree  of  tho  srnalc  and  {w*>- 1 
]v,  and  mil  in  iIh.'  oomitia  fori'lrctioim.'     Hi'nce,  i 
r|ir*nrvrr  ii  protMinxul  led  hia  army  back  to  lUiine  { 
for  thi?  piirpuhc  of  holding  ti  triumph,  thr  irnprnum  , 
(i«  utlif)  wiis  pHpfirmlly  (granted  to  liini  by  tlic  peo-  ; 
plr*,  whirh  wnB,  of  cours**,  not  necrssyry  whcm  a 
icoiisiil  iriiiinpbfMl  during  the  year  of  hits  office. 
l*ivy,'  it  in  Xnu\  nu'iiiioiis  tin-'ii  appointed  with  pro- 
COiiBidnr  power  at  n  much  earlier  periwl  than  the 
limii  ofPubhliuB  Pliilo;  but  ihi'reis  this  ditTv^rf  uee, 
Ihiit  111  lliis  eurher  mstuiice  the  prot-nrmiilur  power 

not  an  impcnum  prurogatnm,  but  a  fresh  uppoiiil- 

ir ■  Minmnnder  of  the  rrserve,  »iid  Niebuh^^  , 

](  tits  that  Livy  here  probably  applies  the 

(.;  ,  rif  a  iiHK'h  later  lime  to  the  r*iininHndcr 

of  thr  n^iTve ;  and  this  is  the  more  probal}le.  as 
Dlonysiiis*  speaks  of  this  (jrrtor^«iri/j-«{  as  bnTinf? 
been  nppoitilefl  by  thq  consuls.  Nineteen  years 
after  thi'  proeonaiilshipof  FiibldiMH  Philo,  30»*  U  C  , 
Livy*  rt'lates  that  the  senate  iilniir,  and  williniil  a 
plebiMniiiin.  prolonged  the  imiM-rium  of  the  eoiiMul 
Q  KiihiUfi  Maxirnus  Uulli.iniiK ,  but  it  is  manifehi 
that  here  again  Liry  transfers  a  later  institution  to 
%  tiiiie  wliru  it  did  not  yet  exist ;  for  U  was  only  by 
Ibe  lex  Mania  (336  DC.)  thai  the  senate  obtained 
the  right  t«  prolong  the  iitipiTium. 

\Vh*'ii  the  number  of  Roman  provinces  had  b<v 
eonie  great,  it  was  customary  for  the  eonsuls,  who 
during  the  latter  [»eriod  of  tiie  Kepuhlie  s[>eiit  the 
year  of  their  ^ionsuUhip  at  Koine,  ti»  undertokc  at 
its  olose  the  comlnet  of  a  war  in  a  prnviore,  or  its 
peat-rful  adiiiinift>lration.'  'I'herr  are  sonic  exlru- 
orillnary  eases  on  record  in  which  a  tnun  ohiaint'd 
A  prnvlner  with  the  title  of  proeonnul  without  hav> 
lug  held  thi?  eonsulslnp  btforif.  The  first  rase  of 
tins  kind  orenrred  in  \\.C  3U,  when  young  P.  Cor- 
fii-hus  Hclpio  was  created  proeunsiil  of  Spain  in  the 
Xuinitift  ceiitiiriata.'  During  the  last  period  of  the 
Repuhhe  smh  cases  oeeurred  more  frenui'iilly.* 
l(<>^|H*ciing  till*  }Mnvers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  pru- 
Consuls  in  the  pn  ■'■;■■•  -   -■-'•  Prdvimcu. 

After  the  udin  t  !  tho  Kmpire  was  new- 

ly regulated  by  <  ■ ,  parts  of  eerlam  dio- 

ceses were  under  the  adintnislrntion  of  proeoiisnlt). 
Thus  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Ama.  called  A«ia  in  ii 
narrower  sense,  Aehata  in  llie  dioeese  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  eonsular  province  in  the  dioctw*  of 
Africit,  were  governed  by  proeon!*uls  ' 

Pl{nt;i/KA''n>l<-  is  Hut  prrivon  who  has  the  man- 
agenieiil  of  any  business  committed  to  hiiii  l>y  an* 
otttcr.  llius  It  is  applied  to  a  person  who  inain- 
tains  or  defends  nn  action  on  behalf  of  another,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  an  attorney  (cirf  Aerio,  p.  19). 
to  a  steward  in  a  family  (nW.  Calculatok)  :  to  an 
otfieer  in  the  provmii's  belonging  to  the  Os'sar, 
Ulio  attendeil  lo  the  duties  disciiarged  by  the  cjua*s- 
tor  m  the  oilier  provinceB  {vid  rRoviNeu):  to  un 
Of!ir;rr  engaged  in  the  udministrulioii  of  the  fiscus 
{vid,  Piscea,  p.  444);  and  to  various  other  ollieers 
Under  the  Empire. 

PKODI'GltM,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  denotes 
'sign  by  which  thr  gods  indicated  to  men  a  future 
t.wlielhfr  good  or  evil,  and  ihus  includes  umeiis 
■ugunes  of  every  description."  It  i.n,  however, 
generally  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
Kignlfy  some  strange  incident  or  wonderful  npp«ir- 
anee,  which  was  supposed  to  herald  the  ■'>■  i  .  ^i 
~1.~(D*.,  II..  iiT— uTiTas.— id7«xi'i„  is, 

— «■  (iH.,  4.)— J-  tHirt.  «(  R-Hiw,  H  ,  p.  IM  }— 1 
(il  ,4a.»— fl.  (Cic.,I>«  N«(.  DftoT.,  u.,3.— L,iv.,  i> 
*J  F»m.  rut,  fl,  JJ.)— T,  (I.n  ■  xm..  tSl— S. 
rial.,  i.-Cc,  De  Uff.,  i.,90.)— «.  VW»ll«f.  ^,-*  ..  .- 
Kt^hl:  i>  3.S2,  Ac,)— 10  iViri.,  An.,  T.,61b.— »«n.  tA  Aot. 
rUa.,  II  S^  II.,  37.-CIC.  ia  V*ii.,  U.,  If.,  V>.) 
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misfortune. and hnppenednn'  -    i  ' 
as  to  announce  Ihiil  ilir  v. 
over  a  whole  eommunity  u. 
private  individual".     'Hie  word  ir 
synonymous  with  ontfntum,  m'- 
'*  ^uia  entm  OiUndun/,  port- 
Hiriint;   osfehla,  portrnra,   tn 
^HT  "'      It  slumlrt  he  observnl.  h<>^>-, 
di^ittm  muMt  bedrrivrd  from  a^o,  and  ;i 
09  Cicero  would  hiivr  tt 

Since  prodigies  wer*^  viewed  at  ..i"'  - 1  u, 
tions  of  thr  wrath  of  hnavrn.  n  ir 

roming  vengeance,  it  wok  t-- 
might  be  appeased,  ami.  ( 
geanre  averted,  by  pr;i 
ed  lo  the  otfended  p" 
whii'h   deeply  eonceii.*..    ■ 
necessary  rilna  were   in  ni, 
performed,  under  the  direrii 
the  conttuin  iM'forc  they  left  Ui«i  ciiy.  Utu 
ties  being  called  prvcnratw  prnAt^mwuvi^ 
from  thr  very  nature  of  ihr  • 
posbibje  to  unticipute  and 
iingeney,  we  have  r<Mison  : 
expintion,  applicable  to  a  : 
were  bud  down  in  the  (htr".. 
and  other  saercd  Imoka  of  the  Ia 
contents  of  which  the  Komnn  pri' 
c)Uiiinted  ;  and  when  the  pro-lii^v    ■■       -i 
rible  or  nnprecedented  natnf  .  n  ■•'-.i  ■  ui  :d 
counsel  from  some  ri-nowii*il    In-  mi 
the  -Sibylline  booksi,  or  even  from  ili'    ! 'i  t* 
ele.     Prodigies  were  freijuenilv       .'. 
unheeded  when  they  wcr< 
direct  reference  to  public  -i 
when  the  mnrvtd  ri'portcd  hatl  !- 
private  maosit»n  or  in  some  to%\ 
necled  with  K«»me.  and  in  this  e  ■ 
Muacjpi,  hui  n  reiriilar  riTord  of  i 
was  carefully  prfserved  in  the  -uj 

seen  from  the  numerous  details  •'■ 
out  the  extant  boohs  of  Livy  *     i 
essay  on  the  illustrations  of  Niiiir  .1  H-i"tytul 
derived  fnuu  the  rccorils  of  niu-ii-ni  provligin, 
Hcyne.  Ovuae  Acad  ,  hi,  p    ""-    '*'* 

PRODOS'IA  i^,u^Aoaia) 
Included  not  only  every  ap'r 
every  such  crime  as  (tn  the  opin 
would  amount  to  a  betraying  or  < 
leresls  of  a  man's  country.      J  i 
treason  WW  the  attempt  to  eat.i 

(n-(>avv(()  or  lo  subvert  the  

TTjv  noMrtiav),  anil  in  dn.i 

At}fiOi*  or  ro  r'Ai)^if.     Oth'i 

a  spcrtjt  correspimdeneo  with  a 

tM-traying  of  an  imixirt.int  tni^' 

army,  or  fortress;  ii  ■'> 

dieneo  of  orders,  or  • 

breach  of  duly  ui  the  i.M.n.    -■  i 

a  brlniviil  of  the  stale  to  deliid*    i 

iiitelligeiicn  or  pnmll^e»,  or  to  <li 

decree,  such  us  thnnfor  mslanccj  which 

the  exjwrlation  i»f  arms  or  naval  *turr» 

and  that  which  (after  Phib: 

of  Phocis)  forbade  A  then  i  ta 

night  out  of  the  city  '     lln*   ji 

arts  of  disobedience  or  lrr;ich' 

orimo  of  »rporioala.  but  also  tb' 

thosG  aetiVA  dutica  which  ' ' 


I.  (Cw.,  D»  Di»..  I..  4S  >— I 
Elti)ik»r,  u  p.  as,  SA,  SiS.  ti,, 
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cf  oVmKj^oa  citizen.  Cowardi<*e  in  hat 
fjl/^x^  "WfliBJM  ttn  instiLncc  of  this  kind;  »o 
[jgj  ^m.  B^y  Irrrach  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  ii^nCoi 
M~XS:  nr  any  line  ot"  ronduct  Jor  which  a 
C3t'  disaffectiun  to  the  pDuple  (uiaodjffila) 
1^  r>^^  successfully  inaintaiiied.*  Thus  we  lind 
,YM^9  ^  ~whose  offence  vr^a  the  propounding  iincon- 
tal  laws,  or  ad^iamg  bad  measures,  or  the 
»  ^-j  :g^  "i^d  by  their  pohiical  opponents  with  an 
V»^.  to  ovrrlhrow  the  cimstilulioii.'     Of  the 

i^  ^^^^ith  whfcli  such  chargL-s  might  be  made  at 
^^  ^  ^^?«pe<*iuily  HI  times  of  pohiical  excitfUient. 
•-^  y-^  ^F^^s,  most  eminent  citizens  were  liable  to  be 
I  of  plots  again»t  the  stale,  history  afibrtla 
proof;  and  Greek  history,  no  l<;8S  than 
shuwB  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of 
jidefinod  by  the  law,  and  to  be  int.er|>rpted 
a^j"^^^'  '^"^  "f  **"'  "*"8t  remarkable  trials 
^_:^«-  :^^Tictive  treason  at  Alliens  was  that  ori>eix:- 
I  '^y^  Xi&o  left  the  city  after  the  defeat  at  Chte- 
[  ^m'y~*  ^  was  prosecuted  V»y  Lycurgua  fur  deser- 
ve" ft^m.  ms  country.  The  Bpeech  of  Lycurgus  ts 
t'^r  ^^^^:lM^  to  us,  and  is  a  good  specmien  of  his  elo- 
E^  -  The  facta  of  the  ease  are  stated  in  p.  151), 

V€^X»*r:fc.  _     The  nature  of  the  charge  may  be  secii 
i.ous  expressions  of  the  orator,  such  as 
_  X  veCt^  Kai  rd  16jj  Koi  rdf  kv  ro/f  voftot^ 

■*r  C  ^  ^^7),  fof  ^otfiqaoQ  rote  Tor/wwf  jf/wff,  tyicara- 
^_  "■~^^«-*  w6}uv  (148).  o6  ai'fiGtO'/.Tifuvne  oidh  fl( 
.■"iC  ''T-^^Arwf  curifpiav  (153),  ^rirytju  rov  vKcp  rf/i 
«■  *c('i'(iicoy  (154),  and  the  like.  The  defence 
a-*?;*juscd  was,  that  he  did  not  leave  Athens 
t-raitoroua  intention  [ini  vpuAoai^),  hut  for 
TX>«:>ses  of  trade  {i-n-t  kfi-ropiif)* 
Ordinary  method  of  proceeding  againat  tho&e 
eire  aroused  of  trcasnn  or  ireasonable  prac- 
^^"aa  by  elaayye7ua,asm  the  cas  ipf  Leocrales.' 
cases  a  ypa^  might  be  laid  beture  Uie  thes- 
We  read  of  an  old  law,  by  which  the 
tioti  in  trials  for  high  treason  was  given  to 
*Tt:^in  /foaartf.'  But  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
that  in  a  Greek  city  state  oflJ'nces  would 
•be prosecuted  according  to  the  fi>riii!4  of  law ; 
find  rariouB  instances  in  wlurh  mauistrates, 
B.  and  others,  took  a  aummiiry  nieiliod  for 
'^'^eiiij  iraiturs  and  conspiraiora  to  ju-tu-e.  Thus 
^  '-^rtiim  person,  named  Anttphon,  who  had  prom- 
ised PhiJip  10  hum  the  Athenian  arsenal,  was  acized 
tjy  rlicfouncil  of  Areopagus,  and  afterward  put  to 
^  lorturt'  and  condemned  to  deaUi  by  the  people  ' 
A»  to  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  see  farther  Ly- 
^sUTfua,  c  L(oc..  154  The  people  in  assembly  might, 
•ftoaree,  direct  any  extraordinary  rne^isures  to  be 
llten  against  suspected  i)orson«,  aa  thry  did  in  the 
""iroftho  Hennes  busts.'  and  by  tlieu"  ^^^(o/ia 
h(  ftupt.Tsede  even  the  fonn  of  a  trial.  So  fear- 
Were  the  Athenians  of  any  uttenipt  to  establish 
nny  or  an  oUg^^chy,  that  any  person  who  con- 
ibrsuch  purpose,  or  any  person  who  held  an 
imder  a  government  which  had  overthrown 
constitution,  might  be  slain  wuh  impunity, 
citizen,  indoetl,  was  under  an  obhgatinn  to 
■ucb  a  person,  and  for  so  doing  was  cniiilcd  by 
to  honours  and  rewards  *' 
The  regular  punishment  appointed  by  the  law  for 
kiQ(U  of  treason  appears  to  have  been  death," 
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whicb,  no  donbi  might  he  mitigated  by  dpcree  of 
the  people,  as  in  the  cose  of  Milliades'  and  many 
others.  The  less  heinous  kinds  of  nf>oAoaia  were 
probably  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
which  tried  them.'  The  goods  of  Irailors  who 
sufffercd  death  were  confiscated,  and  their  houses 
razed  to  the  ground ;  nor  were  they  {lermittod  to 
l>e  buried  in  the  country,  but  had  their  bodies  oast 
out  in  some  place  on  the  coii6nrs  of  Allica  and 
Megara-  Therefore  it  was  that  llie  bones  of  The^ 
mistoelcs,  who  had  been  eondemned  for  treason, 
were  brought  over  and  buried  secretly  by  his 
friends.*  Tlic  posterity  of  a  traitor  became  uuftoi, 
and  those  of  a  tyrant  were  liable  to  share  the  fa  to 
of  their  ancestor.*  Trnitofs  might  be  proceeded 
against  even  &flcr  their  death,  as  we  haro  seen 
doni?  in  modern  times.  Thus  the  Atheniarui  re- 
s{>lved  to  prosecute  Phrjiiichus,  who  had  been 
most  active  in  setting  up  the  ohgareliy  of  the  Kour 
Hundred  {rov  vtKpov  Kpivetv  rfjodoffia^),  and  also  to 
subject  liis  defenders  to  the  punishment  of  traitors 
iji  case  of  a  conviction.  This  was  done.  Judgment 
of  treason  was  passed  against  Phryniehus.  His 
bones  were  dug  up,  and  'ast  out  of  Allica  ;  his  de- 
fenders put  to  death  ;  and  his  inurderera  honoured 
with  the  freedom  of  the  e\  y.* 

TlPO^O£'lA£  rPA4>H  {irpoioatac  ypa^v)-     (Vid. 
Pkooosu-) 

PUOEDRI.  {Vid.  Boiri-K.  p.  168.  170.) 
PROEDROS'IA  or  PROEDROS'lAl  {Kpotfiipdaia 
and  ifpo^dpoaiai)  were  sacrifices  (or,  according  to 
olher  writers,  a  festival)  offtTcd  to  Demctcr  at  the 
time  when  the  seeds  were  sown,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtainmg  a  plentiful  harvest.'  Acrjjrdin^to  bmdas, 
the  Athenians  performed  this  sacrifice  in  01.  5,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Greeks  ;  but  Iruiu  all  the  other  ac- 
counts it  would  appear  that  the  Athenians  did  so 
at  all  times,  and  that  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Suidas  la  only  the  first  tune  that  pTocdn)sia  were 
uHI'red  by  the  Athenians  for  all  the  Greeks.  They 
art'  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  command  of 
someoraele,  at  a  lime  when  ail  the  world  was  sufler- 
ing  from  scarcity  or  from  the  plague.' 

PKOEIS'PHOILV  (Tpofia^^).    (KiJ.  Cisphoka, 
p.  394) 

nP0EI2*0PAS  iIKH  (Tpofiff^opuf  dUij),  an  ac 
tion  brought  by  a  member  of  a  symmoria,  to  ra-i 
cover  a  rate  paid  on  account  of  another.    The  syio-^ 
rnoriffi  being  so  ananged  that  three  hundred  of  tlitt' 
richest  men  were  selected  to  form  a  superior  board*' 
responsible  to  the  stale  m  the  first  instance  for  th 
collection  of  a  properly  tax,  the  people  passed  a, 
decree,  in  case  of  need,  commanding!  them  to  paj 
the  whole  lax  in  advance.    Tbeae  then  were  eo-, 
titled  to  be  reimburstd  by  the  remaining  nine  hun»; 
dred  of  the  symmoriK,  and  each  of  them  probabljTi 
had  a  conain  number  assigned  Lu  hiin  by  the  stral 
e£i  for   that   purpose,  against   whom  he   might' 
bring  Bctions  for  contribution  according  to  their  ro> 
spective  assessments.     To  recover  money  so  ad- 
vanced was  called  ■!:pocia<pofMv  KOfili^caOai*    Thia  , 
cause,  like  others  relating  to  the  property  tax  andi 
the  irierarcby,  belonged  to  the  jansdiciion  of  the 
strategic ' 

PROEUA'IXS  DIES.     (Tni.  DiEa.  p.  36S.) 
PROFESTI  DIES      (Vvi.  Dies,  p.  3fi2.) 
PROOA.MEIA.     (Vid.  MLinauoK,  Grkee,  page 
619.) 
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PROSCRIPTIO. 


PIUJTRVOIA. 


t'i  sruT  ) 

VK  "  (o),  a  festival  celebra- 

Uh\  ol  Aliii^iw  111  Uoiiuiir  of  I'roinctlious  '  The 
iHiiC  ai  which  il  was  Molrmnixcd  is  not  known,  but 
il  wae  one  of  ihe  five  Attic  fcHtivuIs  which  were 
lielii  With  a  tun-hrdoc  in  the  tkTUimciia'  (furnpare 
hAMi*At)Ci-noKu),  for  which  Uil-  Kymnaatari-'h  hud 
tu  supply  the  yuuihe  fniin  thi^  (^iimiisiii.  Prome- 
theus hiiiiKC'lf  was  helievr-d  to  hiive  iitatituteit  this 
torch-race,  whenrp  he  was  caMrd  the  tnroh-hoarcr.* 
11»e  torch-race  of  iho  Prouitlhcia  ooimm'hced  at 
the  io-oalU--*!  a,Uar  of  Proini^thi'Ua  in  Uur  Aradcinia/ 
or  in  the  Cenimicus,  urid  thence  the  youths  with 
their  torches  nic<xi  to  tlip  oily* 

PUoMISSUU.     (Vid  Oblioationeb,  p.  673) 
PKt)MUl.SlS      ( I'td.  CixnA,  p.  876.) 
PKO'NUB.E»  PRO  XUBI.     ( Vid.  Makmuoi.  Ro- 
■  AX,  p.  GS5  ) 

PKOPNKJK'IIM  {Vtd  BiTHs.  p  151) 
PHOPK.tTOK  ( VU.  Pkovincia) 
PROPRl  ETAS.  {Vid  VoMiHivu) 
PROgL'.flSTOR.  ( Vtd.  Quaitob.) 
PHOKA.  (  Vtd.  Siiiro  ) 
PROSCENIUM.  (V'irf.  Thkatrcm.) 
PROSClJCSiS  (jr^«A*/o*f).  (  Vut  Uicr.  p.  358.) 
PROSCRIPTIO.  'Vhc  verb  proacnUrc  pro|K>rly 
Biunifics  to  cxliibii  ii  thinti  for  aiiW.  hy  nieiius  uf  a 
hill  or  advcrtisrment :  in  tins  Aonsc  it  occurs  in  a 
gr*'-at  many  (htsvaiics.  But  in  the  inue  of  Sulla  il 
assmut'fl  a  veo'  diffiTCtit  meaning,  lor  he  appUcd  it 
lu  ■  measure  of  his  own  inTeniiori,*  namely,  to  the 
sale  uf  the  property  of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
at  his  coniintuiil.  and  who  were  iheinsclvcs  called 
proMcrtplu  Towards  the  eiul  of  the  year  82  B  C, 
Wulla.  arter  his  return  from  Prffncste.  deelared  be- 
I'jre  the  a:>bonibly  of  the  people  that  he  wuuUl  nn- 
rove  their  condition,  and  puniith  severely  all  those 
who  had  supported  the  party  of  Marius.'  The 
|)eople  appear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  him  all 
ihe  power  which  he  wanted  for  Ihe  execution  of  his 
design,  for  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Proacriplinne  el  I'ro- 
fcrriptta  was  vanetionrd  afterward,  when  he  was 
tiindc  dictator."  'Una  law,  which  was  prop^ist-'d  by 
Ihe  mtcrrex  I..  Valerius  Klaccus  ut  the  command  of 
Sulla,  is  iunietinicv  ealled  lex  Cornelia'  and  suine- 
tlmcs  lex  Valeria  Cicero'*  pretends  not  to  know 
whether  Itu  should  enll  it  a  IcxCoinelia  or  Valeria.'* 
Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persi')ns  whom  he 
wished  to  he  killed,  and  tliis  list  was  cxlubtted  in 
Ihe  Pucuni  lopnblii-  tosiKt'tiun  Kvery  ^k^tsoii  con- 
tained in  It  was  an  outlaw,  who  might  bo  killed  by 
any  one  who  met  him  with  impunity,  even  by  his 
slaves  and  his  nearest  rt^latirea.  All  his  properly 
was  taken  and  publicly  sold.  It  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  such  pro[>prty  was  sold  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  was  in  most  cabcs  piirehaficd  liy  the 
I'lientis  and  favourites  of  Sulla;  in  home  iii.itanncs, 
uiily  purl  of  the  prirr  was  paid  at  wliicli  it  had  been 
punhased  "  Tht*  properly  nfiboso  who  had  fallen 
in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  was  sold  in  the  same 
manner."  Thoho  who  kdled  a  ppwcribe*!  person,  or 
gave  notice  of  his  place  of  concealment,  received 
two  talents  «h  a  reward  ,  and  whoever  concealed 
or  gave  shelter  to  a  pro.Hcnbt'd.  was  punushcd  with 
death  **  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  piobcription  was 
regarded  as  a  cornipiinn  of  blood,  and,  consequent- 

1    [X«n..  n*  Rup.  Atli  ,  3,  ♦  •!,— Ilarp-^cml,  •■  V.  Ar(;*ir«(.) — 
a.  (narpitcnil  .  I.  r,~S<h..l.  a<l  Anrtojili..  Ran,,  131. j— J.  (Hj- 
Mtn.,  Pt»'l.  Ai»ir»ii.,  il,,  13  — Eurip^  Phimi*..  HSU.— rii''  -^'t  , 
Vil.  Soph..  ii..40,>— 4,  iPau.  ,1  ,30.  ft'i)— i-<Wf.|ckrr, -i: 
iVilaf-.  p.   ISO.  Ac.;  — 6.  (Vrll.  Pulvv.,  U.,  5(i.»— 7.  (A, 
Ball    Cir... 'Jj.l     "    (I  I.    .  !>.■  (,tv  .  1  .  I''  — II  .  Tii    1.- 
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lly,  Uio  sons  an-'   i-— -  •■'  ■■ — 

wore  forever  e\ 
I      After  this  e\ 
been  set.  it  was  teaddy  udoptc-i 
during  the  civd  commoiion*  ": 
This  was  the  cafin  i!m<  iif] 

nius,  (-fcsar.  and  I.« 
scriplion  was  not  lebt>  i.r< •......>  .c.  ••>.>..  .n^i  */] 

for  UOOU  i.'ipiai']!t  ;md  300  iienators  an*  taid  ta 
been  ninrdrreii  * 

PR' JSKCITO  RIA  ACTIO     (  ^^ 
I'Rt>STIMK  MA  {Trpoarifirifial     (  V 
PKOST'ATKS    izpoardT9().     (V^    Utus*J 
Ghkick:  Mktouoi.) 

llPorr  ATMS  TOY  AHMOT  ( ^^ 

fiot'),  a  leader  ol  the  people.  <\rtf  ^^  w 

in  other  dcin'>oralieal  states  a  \" 
character  and  rloi|iience  placed  hiinsi  i. 
of  the  people,  and  whose  opinion  h/*' 
sway  unMing  thetii .'  «U(.-h  was  pi  ^ 
liowevrr,  that    rrpoaTtJTijr  roi'  il. 
title  ol  a  public  oificer  in  some  L  > 
PKUrilKSlS  Irrfj^Oeata     (» 
PKOlllKrtMlA  iirpiitttafiia),  i 
bringing  actions  arul  prosecutii  i 
all  systems  of  jtititipnidcneu  imuii> 
sort  has  bf?L*n  pre.Hcnbed,  fur  tl> 
possession,  and  afTordtng  bpcurn 
litigation       The   Athenian    eXi 
wv^of  corrcflfionds  to  our  tlatute  ■ 
lime  Ibr  commencing  actions  tu  .    , 
compensation  for  injuries  appears  to  tiave 
ilcd  to  five  years  at  Athens.     Tw'c  a^i 
^fi'f.uv  TU.  rrei-rt  trii  luai'ov  ifyf/trar'  nvoi 
Oat.'     Inhfritanee-causes  stutid  on  a 
ing.     When  an  estate  had  Utfti  adjudfrnl 
he  was  still  liabli*  to  nn  aciinn  :U  tlo'  xwit 
chumant  for  the  wludc  [KniMl    u(  his  llfty 
heir  for  five  years  afterward.     This  arijse 
anxiety  of  the  Alhenians  to  transmit  inh^i 
Ihe  regular  line  of  sucei-'ssion    ( VuL  IIkbks., 
Tho  liability  uf  bail  continued  only  for  a  v 
iweTtiot  (Jtfiii').  and.  of  cours*?,  n*-  , 
tie  taken  ngainsi  tlirm  after  iti< 
year.*     Il  is  doubtful  whuh-  ■ 
senbed  for  bringing  criimn 
for  oflencrs  of  the  more  <■- 
course,  there  would  he  an 
to  convii:i  if  a  long  liuH?  li 
fence  was  comniillod  '    Cltiuiii   ciac--,  noi 
mufet   b«'  excepted.      The  ypti^fj   vapavhpu» 
only  be  brought  within  a  vear  aft*^'-  • 
of  the  law  ;•   and  the  tvOwni  w  ^ 

were  Imutcd  to  a  certain  pcriuis,  % 

lux.'     Amnesties  or  pardons,  grtiut-d  uy 
decrees  o(  the  iwoplo,  scarcely  U'Lnir.'  t"  tiu^ 
ject,'*     Tim  term  nftuOrafiia  is  .i : 
lime  which  whs  allowed  to  a  di  \ 
damages,  after  the  expiration  ul   .■.,.■  <..  a 
not  paid  them,  he  was  called  ifrrtpq/upo^, 
Oearro^,  or  (!»»rf>o(/ra//(»f." 

PROTfrVR,\    {trfj^Ovpa).     {VU.  n»uaB, 
p.  514.) 

PROTRYG'IA  (R,.  sal 

in  honour  of  Uionysu- 
Poseidon."  The  orlgi ••,  vciHi 
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tinJ  at  Tyre  are  described  by  Achillea  Ta- 

LOVIN'CIA-     The   original  meaning   of  thia 
seems  to  be  "a  duly"  or  •'  mntler  inirunted 
person,"  as  we  see  in  variuua  passuges  ;  thougli 
writers,   apparently  not  correctly,  consider 
sense  of  "  provincia"  to  be  denvcU  from  thai 
laajy  acceptation  of  it  which  will  presently  be 
llioned.     The  etymology  appcani  to  bo  uncer 
;  but,  if  the  usual  orthoL^raptiy  be  correct,  it  is 
•ult  to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  the  verb 
IP  1..  ■.  r,,,«i,  forward,*'  to  "drive  before  one," anil 
pruvincia  is  the  commisuiion  which  a 
_        ;tl  received  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
Kuatdu  .slate  *    liut  this  sense  of  the  word,  if 
-it  MiiiR  th''  original  one,  became  changed  in  Ibc 
:  •'.  or  perhaps  it  received  additions  to 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  age  of 

if acia  denoted  a  pari  of  the  Koinnn  do- 

;yond  Italy  which  had  a  regular  or^aniza- 

was  under  Roman  administration.    This 

ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a  foreign 

in  a  certain  relation  of  subordination  to 

It  is  elear,  howerer,  from  Livy,"  that  the 

was  also  used,  before  the  nstahllshmenl  of 

ITincial  govemnienLs,  to  denote  a  district  or 

country  which  was  assigned  to  a  general 

Id  of  hts  operations :  a  eireumslance  which 

correctness  of  the  primary  meaning  of 

I,  Bs  above  explained. 

lomnn  state,  in  its  complete  development, 

of  two  parts  with  a  distinct  organization, 

the  provincia.'.     There  were  no  provin- 

s  sense  of  the  word  tUl  the  Romans  had 

their  contjuests  beyond  Italy ;  and  Sicily* 

first  country  that  was  made  n  lioman  prov- 

Sardmia  was  made  a  province  b  C  SUA.   The 

pnnince  of  Uallia  Ulterior  m  the  time  of 

tr  was   sometimes  designuted  simply  by  the 

provincia,*  a  name  which  has  been  perpetuated 

moilern  Provence. 

conquered  country  received  its  provincial  or- 

ixalion  either    from    the   Roman    commander, 

acts  required  the  approval  of  the  senate,  or 

iinenl  was  organized  by  the  cjjmmaniler 

of  coinmissioncrs  appointed  by  the  sen- 

r  own  niiinhcr.     'liie  mode  of  deahng 

juered  country  was  not  uniform.    When 

a  pruvincia,  it  did  not  become  tu  all  pur- 

an    mtcgral  part   of  the   Roman   state ;    it 

»d  its  national  existence,  though  it  h>st  its 

!ignty.     Ilie  organization  of  Sicily  was  com- 

hy  P,  Rupilius,  with  the  aid  often  legates, 

tiiiion  IS  sometimes  referred  to  under 

.  ijes  Rupdiffi.    {Vtd.  I.rx.  p  685.)   The 

w«-  .-iJined  into  two  districts,  with  Syracuse 

lief  (own  of  the  eastern,  and  Ijlybtt^um  of 

•rn  district :  the  whule  island  was  admin- 

by  a  governor  annually  sent  from  Rome. 

WBfl  assisted  by  two  quaestors,  and  wa^  accom- 

jied  by  a  tram  of  pr.eeones,  scrih*,  haruspices, 

other  persons,  who  formed  his  cohors.     The 

itors   received  from  the  Roman  eranum  the 

»9sary  sums  for  the  administration  of  the  island. 

Ihey  also  colleetwl  the   taxes,  except  those 

:h  were  farmed  hy  the  censors  at  Rome,     One 

»lor  resided  at  Lilybwum.  and  the  other  with 

veruor  or  prcelor  at  Syracuse      Theg'ivernor 

di^^miss  the  quicsiors  from  the  province  if 

did  ni'l  confomi  to  his  orders,  and  cmild  appoint 

to  do  their  duties     The  whole  island  was  not 

d  exactly  in  the  Rame  way.    Seventeen  con- 

id  towns  forfeited  their  land,  which  was  re- 


1.  (04t(ltntf.  OcMh.  «)<>r  Rflia.  SusUr.,  p.  413.) 
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stored  on  condition  uf  the  payiuenl  of  the  deoimn 
and  the  scriplura.  Gnt  this  restoration  must  not 
be  uiiderslooil  as  meaning  ihiii  the  ownerstiip  of 
the  land  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  state  t»ecame 
the  owner  uf  the  land,  and  the  occupiers  had  at 
most  a  possessio.  I'hcsc  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  Three  cities,  Mes- 
sana,  Tauromenium,  and  Netum,  were  made  fceder- 
aitc  civilates,  and  retamed  their  land.  ITie  duties 
of  fcederato!  eivitates  towards  the  Roman  state  are 
explained  m  another  place.  {Vtd  rtr.nr.it at. r.  Cit- 
iTATKs.)  Five  other  cities,  among  which  were 
Panormus  and  Segesta.  were  liberw  et  immunes, 
thai  is,  they  paid  no  deciinu* ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  they  were  free  from  the  burdens  to  which 
the  fsdcrals  ctvitates,  as  such,  were  subject  hy 
virtue  of  their  fofdus  with  Rome,  h'ifore  the  Ro^ 
man  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  island  hatl  been  subject 
lo  a  payment  of  the  tenth  o(  wine,  oil,  and  othei 
I  products,  the  collecting  of  whieh  had  been  dcier- 
'  mined  with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  regulation 
I  of  King  Hiero  (/«  Hteronica).  The  regulatmns  ol 
Hiero  were  preserved,  and  these  tenths  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  quaestors  in  .Sicily  to  Sicilians  and 
Romans  settled  in  Sicily:  the  tenths  of  lite  first- 
nientioned  towns  were  let  lo  farm  to  Romans  \n 
Rome  The  towns  whieh  pnid  the  tenths  were 
called  by  the  general  name  of  slipendiariw. 

For  the  administration  of  justice,  the  island  was 
divided  into  fora  or  conventua,  which  were  terri- 
torial divisions.  Sicilians  who  beloni:cd  lo  the  same 
town  had  their  dispute."!  settled  according  to  its 
laws;  citizens  of  different  mwns  had  their  disputes 
decided  hy  judices  appointed  hy  lot  by  the  governor; 
in  case  of  disputes  betwen  an  individual  and  a 
community,  the  senate  of  any  Sicilian  town  might 
act  as  judices,  if  the  parties  did  not  chnose  to  have 
as  judices  the  senate  of  their  own  towns  ;  if  a 
Roman  citizen  sued  a  Sicdian,  a  Sicili.in  was  ju- 
dex ;  if  a  Sicdian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Roman 
was  judex ;  hut  no  petBon  belonging  lo  the  co- 
hort of  a  prajlnr  cmjld  he  judex.  These  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Riipilur  leges.  Disputes  be- 
tween the  lessees  of  the  tenths  and  Hie  aralores 
were  decided  according  to  ihe  rules  nf  lliero.'  The 
settlement  of  the  municipal  constitution  of  the 
towns  was  generally  lell  to  the  citizens  .  but  in 
some  instances,  as  in  tlie  case  of  C.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  and  the  town  of  Alcsa.  a  eonbtitution  was 
given  by  some  Roman,  at  the  request,  as  it  appears, 
of  the  town.  The  senate  and  the  ptnplc  still  con- 
tinued as  the  component  parts  of^ho  old  Greek 
cities.  Cicero  mentions  a  body  of  130  men,  called 
censors,  who  were  appointed  to  take  the  censns  of 
Sicily  every  five  years,  after  the  fashion  nf  the 
Ronuin  census.*  The  island  was  also  hound  to 
furnish  and  maintain  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the 
service  of  Rome,  and  to  pay  tributum  for  the  carry- 
ing nn  of  wars.  The  governor  could  take  provisions 
for  the  tise  of  liimself  and  his  cohors  on  condition 
of  paying  for  them.  The  Roman  slate  had  aljo 
the  portorla,  which  were  let  to  farm  in  Romans  al 
Rome. 

Tlio  governor  had  complete  jurisdietio  in  the 
island,  wiih  the  irnperium  and  polestns.  He  could 
delegate  these  powcra  to  his  qua'stors.  but  there 
was  always  an  appeal  to  him,  and  for  this  and  other 
purposes  he  made  circuits  through  the  different  con- 
Tcnivis. 

Such  was  the  oTjranization  of  Sicitia  as  a  proT* 
ince,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Roman  provincial  government 
Sicily  obtained  the  Latinitas  from.lulius  Ciesar,  and 
the  ci vitas  was  given  alter  his  death.'  I.al-  notwUh* 


PROVINCIA. 


•tftndinK  thU.  ihcrr  mnaincd  somo  important  dts- 
Uneiiorid  iM'twi-cn  tJiciIy  niul  Italy,  as  htrcaller  ox- 
pliiiiicil.    The  cfiic!  auilioniy  lor  thia  accnunt  of 

|lhc  provincial  organixalion  uf  Sicily  i»  Une  Verrioe 

I«r;iliun9  of  Ct<%ro. 

HiBpfttua  wfth  fonnCTl  into   two  proTiiiees,   Ci- 

•lenor  ur  THrraeoncnKtH,  and  Ulterior  or  Bftlica. 
Hinpanin  t'lirrior  wns  divided  into  seven  convvn- 
IMS:  CnrtluigiiiK  Msia,  Tdrraeuncnsis,  (Jii!sar;iii«usla- 
lUih.  CluniciiMs,  Adiurufu.  Luotnsis,  ond  Uracurum. 
']*Ue  diversity  of  tlio  condiuon  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  province  ap|»rars  from  llio  ciiumcralion  of 
colonic,  oppida  ctviuiii  Koiiianorum,  J^tini  ve(e- 
res,  Ftcdcruti.  oppiJa  »lipemliaria  llispanio  Hs'Li- 
fla  was  divided  mto  four  juridici  oonveniua  ;  Gadi- 
Cordubcnsi-s  Abtif^ilanus,  Ui9[»akn8i3.  'Mif; 
Oppida  ronsiHted  ul  colonise,  municipm,  Latiu  unli- 
quiliu  donaUi,  wtttch  app4>iir  tu  l)u  e4|uivalenl  to  I^- 
tlni  viMeres,  lilK?ra.  fojderala,  slipendiana.*  The 
provinuia  of  Lusitania  was  divided  into  three  con- 
Tcotus :  EmerilcnBis,  Pacenaui,  and  Scalobitanua. 
The  classeu  of  oppida  enunicratcd  aie  coloiiiic,  mu- 
nioipia  civiuin  Uunianurum,  oppiila  I.ntii  imUqui  or 
vclcns.  stipendiiirla.'  'ITiis  exauiplu  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  Koinan  nioile  of  adminiatermg  a  prov- 
inec  for  judicial  purposes.  All  Hmpania  received 
the  Lattnitas  fntni  VL-H)>diiian.'  I'he  province  paid  a 
fixed  veiHit^ul  or  laud-tax  in  addition  to  the  lril>uluni 
whirrh  was  cullrcted  hy  prBrfcoti,  and  in  uddiliun  t(» 
U*'\uii  rf-iiiiired  to  di-livtir  a  oi'rt;iin  quantity  of  curn. 
And  the  prielor  had  originally  the  rifjht  to  purchaae 
•  iwenlK-ih  part  at  what  price  he  pleafied.* 

TbiB  organization  was  not  confined  to  the  Weal- 
ern  provinces  In  Asia,  f»r  instance,  (hern  was  a 
SrayrnicuB  convuntiis  which  was  frequented  by  a 
great  part  of  J-^olia  ;  the  term  conveiilua  was  ap- 
plied both  lo  the  terriutrial  division  made  for  the  ad- 
tiHiiialration  of  justice,  and  also  to  the  chief  rity 
or  place  "  in  tfuem  cwnccnifian/."  £pheaua  gave 
name  to  another  conventus.  As  the  convcntus 
Kas  raamly  formed  for  judicial  purposes,  the  lenu 
inriMdiclio  is  amnetinies  uited  as  an  e^piivalent. 
Thus  I'liny'  speaks  o(  the  .Sardiana  jurmdictio, 
which  Is  the  same  as  8drdianu<>  cuiiventui}.  The 
Object  01  tins  diviKiou  is  farther  aliowa  by  ducb 
(tliraacs  a«  "emUm  UiJiujiiant /oro,^'  "  J'arruame  du' 
ttptatU  pf'puit  xliii  " 

Strabo  reniarlia"  tiiat  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  Canti.  iuid  Mysta  were  eonfuscd,  and  ttrni 
tliB  Romaii'^  ;  '  '  'I  to  iho  confusion  by  not  at- 
tending to  II  'J  national  divisions,  hut  ma- 
lting th*  adi .>-■  divisions  dinbrrnt  (ray  tUoi- 

«Vfft*c)>  in  whtfti  are  the  fora  (ujoptij,  MS.)  and  the 
adiuimsiration  of  Justice.  The  word  uyopu  prob- 
represents  conventus  (as  to  the  reading,  see 
jo'a  note)  The  conventus,  it  appears,  were 
held  (conveniut  adt)  in  the  winter  ;^  but 
case  this  might  be  a  mailer  of  conv*:- 
llence.  Cleero  propos^^  to  do  llto  same  in  Us 
province*  The  expression  "forum  agert"  ta  equiv- 
alent in  "  eoHMtitum  aj^ere.*' 

The  ooiivcntua  were  attended  by  ihe  Homans 
wtio  were  resident  in  the  province,  among  whom 
were  thv  pulilicani,  and  generally  by  aU  persona 
Who  had  any  bimin<iAS  to  arttte  there,     The  judiccs 

|»for  lb'-  ■' "  "f  suits  were  chosen  from  the.  per- 

Konb  I  the  conventus.     Other  acts  were 

alau  ii  '  ^  hicli  wore  not  matters  of  litigation. 

but  winch  required  certain  forma  in  order  to  he  legal. 
in  the  case  of  manunitssion  by  persons  uiidur  ihir- 
ly  years  of  age,  certain  forms  were  required  by  the 
IttX  ^ha  Seiilia,  and  m  the  provinces  il  was  eUVci- 
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cd  on  the  List  day  of  the  rontfTiv 
it  appears  that  convrniuj*  ntcan' 
nng  whirh  hu.Mim-ss  was  tninAactc  1 
fvrm  amrrnieltant.** 

The  novernor,  upon  mtfrtnir  ""  ^"  dntin*, 
lisbcd  an  edict,  which 
Kdictum  Urbanum.     <  I 

lieia,  says  that  on  souir  m  :  n' 

of  his  own,  and  that  as  to  .  > 
L^dicia  Ij'rbana.'     Though  i:     . 
mally  iairuduce  ihcir  law  into  ilf 
much  of  It  ns  «p|thetl  to  limd  !kt'! 
Sims  was  inapplicable  lapr" 
cial  persons,  g^reat  chan>!'  - 
dnced  by  the  ediclal  p«>wer.  I'omi  .)•*  "«■  ith-  h 
procedure  and  nil  othrr  mattcra  to  which 
man  law  was  applicable,  and  al»o  by  spc^ai 
mcnta.' 

Tlierc  was  one  great  distinction  i>' 
and  the  prnvmces  as  to  the  nature  r>t 
land.     Provincial  land  could  luit  bt^  .■.'■ 
Quiritarian  tmii' 
propriately  calli ' 

vincial  land  w»n , 

at  least  this  was  the  df>ctnii' 
Provincial  land  could  be  n 
forms  required  In  the  case  i>t   i 
was  subject  to  the  pavment  of  &  1 
Someumc*  the  jus  lii' 
provincial  towiL-i.  hy  •,■ 

laii'd  to  It^dian  land  u-. ... 

the  JUS  Ualii'iiiii  such  i(»wnA  ret-i  i 

tutioii,  like  ihul  of  the  towns  of  i 

Irates,  as  dwemvin,  qutnqtientini' 

»ddt:K,  and  also  a  juiitdKiio.     i: 

compUmi  against  Pisci  that  \\- 

in  a  libera  civh.ia.*    Tu.vn:i 

icum  in  Hispania,  (Jalha.  ui.  . 

enumera'.'.'d.    The  [..atmiUiH  <»r  jus  Xjitu 

was  conferred  mi  many  provincial  l<uvn^,  a] 

have  carried  wirii  it  a  ceriam  jurt 

who  filled  crrt:i:..  (nafFistmlua  in 

hy  obUined  the  Itiim.)  . 

stale  what  wa-  ihc  |" 

Kianunie  and  Latina'  l-..,v,.  d| 

province** :  if  the  nam*'  is  a  c«.'f 

their  jiolilicttJ  eundilHMi,  Uml  la  \--  >i 

lained. 

It  has  been  stated  Uial  the  terms  Ilalia  so4 
viitciE  are  opposed  lo  one  anothrriu  Khe 
parts  of  tin;  Uouiun  hiatr.  after  it  bad 
complete  dcveh»pment     (Joder  thf  "tfr^r.u 
<iullia  Ciaalpina  ur  Citcnor  an  ini' 
and  without  a  ^'iivomof,  the  prnvi; 
having  entirety  disappeared.     In  Um  you 
when  (.'a'sar  crimxcd  the  Kubicon  oo  liM 
wards  liome.  it  was  a  province  of  wUieb 
provoDBul,  a  circumstance  witirh  giveji  a 
meaning  lo  tills  event      Cir*^f"  -'■"  '■ '"■ 
cia  Gallin  at  the  ep<^ch  of  i! 
the  auiumn  of  B.C.  43.  D.  i> 
the  Provtncia  GatUa,  wns  iuufd<  .' 
time  wc  hear  of  no  more  pntcon 
moo,  and  it  la  a 
who  then  had  ail 

to  ftlbiw  any  |»-- "■ 

army  in  a  district  no  ne^r  to  I.' 
Iialia  was.  however,  applied  to  '  - 
before  it  became  an  inlegml  |M>rtivfu  vi 
la  by  ceasing  to  be  a  pruviiieta  '     On 
nation  of  tht*  provincial  fonu  of  gu^>  mi 
lia  Cuialpina,  it  was  neciift&ary  to  l  ^'    i  <  Mtl 
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organization  suited  to  the  change  of 
fl,  particuliirty  us  rogarded  (he  admin- 
QsCice,  which  was  eireuted  by  Uw  lex 
Jlia  Cisalpina  The  proconsul  of  Gal- 
had  Uie  iiiiperiuin,  but,  on  his  funciiuns 
lurisdJclio  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
^isiraies  who  had  not  Lhc  impcrlum. 
tratus  could  give  a  jtidex  :  in  some  ca> 
idtotiun  was  unlimited  ;  in  others  it  did 
I  cases  alKive  a  certain  amount  uf  inon- 
Id  rcmLt  anovi  operis  nuntiutio,  require 
ise  of  damnum  infectum.  and.  if  it  was 
iy  could  grant  an  action  for  damages. 
n  provinces  up  to  the  battle  of  Actium, 
Ed  by  Sigunms,  are.  Sicilia,  Sardinia 
ispania  Ciic^hor  ct  Ulterior,  GaUia  Ci- 

Narbonensts  et  Comata,  Illyricum, 
kChaia,  Asia,  ('ilicia.  Syria.  Bithynia  et 
nts,  Africa,  Cyienaica  et  tireia,  Nu- 
lania.  I'hosi;  of  a  ^ub^equent  date, 
lilhcr  new  or  arose  from  a  subsequent 

aCcordJnjf  to  Hifjonrus,  Hhmiia.  Nori- 
ia*  McFsia,  Dacia,  Untannia,  Maurita- 
Bis  and  Tiiigiiaiia,  ..l^ijryptus,  Cappa- 
i,  Rhodus,  Lyciii,  Connnagene,  Judsa. 
rpotainia,  Armenia.  Assyria.  The  ac- 
ts enumcratinn  is  not  warranted.  It 
that  it  dues  nui  contain  Lusitauia, 
of  the  two  divisions  of  Hispania  Ulte- 
r  being  Baetica  :  Lusitania  may,  how- 
e  had  a  separate  governor.  Original- 
of  Spain,  bo  far  as  it  was  organized, 
ntothctwo  provinces  Citerior  and  Ul- 
Iviaion  of  L'lierior  into  Bictica  and  Lu- 
[s  to  a  later  |ieriod.  Under  Augustus, 
vided  into  four  prnvmces  :  Narbonen- 
r  Lu;!dimeiisis,  Beljijica,  and  Aquitania. 
•in  of  C«sar'»  Gonmicniarie.H,  from 
be  mo<iern  name  Provence  is  derived, 
ave  corresponded  to  the  subsequent 
"bonenBis.  He  had  also  the  province 
alpina  or  Ciieriur.*  which,  as  already 
U  suhseqiieutly  incorporated  vvithi  ItQ- 
gral  part  *if  it.  Cicero  speaks  of  the 
a  then  united  in  one  impprium  under 
Bar,  and  lie  I'antier  diatingui-^hes  them 

of  Gilerior  and  Ullt^rmr'  The  same 
iro  used  by  Cajsar  in  his  Cummenta- 

rea  the  division  into  provinces  (£Td/>- 
tUuted  by  Augustus.  'J'he  pruvmoes 
s  (rfffpjf )  were  two  cun^ular  provinces 
i  ten  jWKtorian  provinces  {ffTpaniyiai). 
the  eparchies,  he  says,  belong  to  the 
itania  is  not  cnmnenitcd  among  the 
the  populus,  and  if  it  was  a  distinct 
nust  have  belonijcd  to  the  Cdesar  ac- 
fr  principle  of  the  division  of  Ihe  prov- 
ed hy  Strabo.  The  list  of  provinces  in 
istrotio  ProvincL:iruiii"*  mentions  the 
Lsturia  et  Oailfeca  T^uf^itania.  Dion 
■I  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  liy 
lollows  the  provjnrr-a  of  Afrtca^  No- 
Hellas  (Acbcea)  will*  Epiriis,  Dalmatia, 
lictlia,  Greta  with  the  Cyrenaica.  Bt- 
he  adjacent  Pontus.  Sardinia,  and  Ba?- 
;l  to  the  senate  and  the  people  (it'i/'or 
1;  Tarraconcnsis,  Kusitania,  all  fial- 
la,  Phcenice,  Cdicta,  Cyprus,  and  •■Egyp- 
to  Augustus-  He  afterward  took  I>al- 
;he  senate,  and  gave  to  them  Cyprus 
(srbooensia,  and  other  changes  were 
oenily. 
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At  first  prstnrs  were  appointed  as  gorernnrs  or 
provinces,  but  afterward  they  were  appuinled  to  the 
govcrnmeni  uf  provinces  upon  Uie  expiration  of 
their  year  of  olhci-  at  Rome,  anil  wiih  the  tilie  of 
proprirtorea.  In  the  later  times  of  the  llepublic, 
the  consnia  also,  after  the  expiration  uf  their  yejir  of 
office,  received  the  governtueat  of  a  province,  with 
the  title  of  proconsuies  :  such  provinces  were  called 
consularcs.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  B.C. 
6a,  and  liis  colleague  in  the  consnUhip,  C.  Antoni- 
U9,  obtained  the  pn^consuUhip  uf  Macedonia  uninc- 
diately  on  the  expiration  of  his  consular  oflice.  The 
provinces  wcr*  generally  distrihiited  by  lot.  but  the 
disUibutiuu  was  sometimes  arranged  by  agreement 
among  the  persons  entitled  to  them.  By  a  Seiiipro- 
nia  lex  the  proconsular  pfovinccs  were  annually  de- 
termined before  the  election  of  the  consuls,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  prevent  all  disputes  A  seiia- 
tuseonsultuin  of  the  year  55  B  C.  provided  that  no 
consul  or  proctor  should  have  a  province  till  after  the 
expiration  uf  five  years  from  the  time  of  his  consul- 
sliip  or  prmtorship.  A  province  was  generally  held 
for  a  year,  but  the  time  was  oHen  prolonged.  \%'heo 
a  new  governor  arrived  jn  his  province,  Ins  prede- 
cessor was  required  to  leave  it  within  thirty  days. 

The  governor  of  a  province  had  onginally  !o  ac- 
count at  Home  [ad  urhcm)  for  his  adniini»lration 
from  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  qutestons  ;  but 
aner  the  [i:issing  ijf  a  lox  Julia,  B.C.  61.  he  was 
bound  to  di?pusitc  two  copies  of  his  accounts  (roJio- 
nes)  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  his  province,  and  to 
forward  one  {toitdcm  verbis)  to  the  ^rarium.*  If 
the  governor  misconduL'ted  himself  in  the  adniinis 
iraiion  of  the  province,  the  provincials  applied  to 
the  Homaii  senate,  and  to  the  powerful  Uomans 
who  were  their  patroni.  The  oflences  of  repetunds 
and  peculatus  were  the  usual  grounds  uf  complaint 
hy  the  provincials  ;  ami  if  a  governor  had  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  stale,  tie  was  also  liable  lo 
the  penalties  attached  to  majesLas.  Quicsttoiies 
wero  established  fur  inquiries  into  these  ofTcncea; 
yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  bring  a 
guilty  governor  tu  the  punishment  that  he  deserved. 

With  the  e^stablislitnent  of  the  unjienal  power  un- 
der Augustus,  a  considerable  change  was  made  m 
the  administrdtion  of  the  provinces.  Augustus  took 
thu  charge  of  thase  provinces  where  a  large  military 
force  was  required ;  the  rest  were  left  to  the  care 
of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people."  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  tho  older  jurists'  the  division  of  provitieie 
into  ttiosc  which  were  ^^ propria  popult  Jiomani," and 
those  which  were  "propria  Cizsaris;"  and  this  di- 
viKion,  with  some  modifications,  continued  to  the 
third  century.  The  senalorian  provinces  were  dis- 
tributed among  consulares  and  those  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  priplor,  two  provinces  being  given  to 
the  consulares  and  the  rest  to  the  praitorii:  these 
governors  were  called  proconsules  or  prwsides, 
which  latter  is  the  usual  lertii  employed  by  the  old 
jurists  fur  a  provincial  governor.  Tlie  presides  had 
the  jurisdictio  of  the  proitor  urbanus  and  the  pra:ioi 
peregrinus.  and  their  qu^sluns  bnd  the  fcame  juris- 
diction that  the  cnrule  a*diles  had  at  Rome.*  The 
imperial  provinces  were  governed  hy  legati  Ccsaria 
with  prietorian  power,  the  proconsular  power  being 
in  the  Ceesar  himself,  and  the  legati  being  his  depa- 
lies  and  representatives.  The  legati  were  selected 
from  those  who  had  been  consuls  or  praetors,  or  from 
the  aenalurs.  They  held  their  otiice  and  their  pow- 
er at  the  plea.«5nrr'  of  the  cmjieror,  and  he  delegated 
tu  them  both  military  command  and  jurbsdictio,  just 
as  a  pTOconsol  in  the  republican  period  delegated 
these  power?!  to  bis  legati.  These  legati  had  also 
legati  under  them.     No  quvstors  were  sent  to  the 
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provinces  of  the  Craar,  and  for  this  reason,  obscrres 
Gaius.  tfiii  edict  {hoc  edtrtum)  is  not  published  in 
those  province,  by  which  he  appears,  from  Ihe  con- 
text, to  mcuii  the  edict  or  the  curule  aedilca.  In 
place  of  tho  qiitRstors,  there  were  procuraiores  Cae- 
Bnria,  who  were  either  equites  or  freiidineii  of  the 
Cufsar.  Egypt  wan  governed  by  an  cques,  with  the 
title  of  prttfeclus.  The  prucuratures  looked  after 
the  taxes,  paid  th*t  troops,  and  generally  were  in- 
trusted with  the  interests  of  the  fiscus.  Judcea. 
which  was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  was  gov- 
erned by  a  procurator  who  had  ihr  powrrs  of  a  le- 
galus.  It  appears  that  there  were  also  procuratores 
Cirsaris  in  the  scnatonan  provinces,  who  collected 
certain  dues  of  the  fiscus,  which  were  iiide-poiideiit 
of  what  was  due  to  the  arranum.  The  regular  tax- 
es. B6  in  the  Republican  period,  were  the  pull-tax 
and  land-tax.  The  taxation  was  founded  on  a  cen- 
sus of  persons  and  property,  which  was  established 
by  Augustus.  The  porloria  and  other  diifa  were 
farmcfl  by  the  puhlicani,  as  in  the  republican  [>erlod. 

l*he  governors  of  the  senatorial  pnivjnces  and  the 
legati  of  the  Cicaar  received  their  instnictions  from 
him,  and,  in  all  cases  not  thus  provided  fur,  tlicy  had 
10  apply  to  the  Cssar  for  special  directions.  The 
rescripta  of  ibe  emperors  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ors are  numerous.  Justice  was  administered  in  the 
pnivlnces  accorduig  to  the  laws  of  the  provinces, 
and  such  Roman  laws  as  were  six-cially  enacted  for 
them,  and  according  to  imperial  constiiuiioncs.  se- 
nntus  ronsnlta,  and  the  edict  of  the  governors.  In 
some  instances  the  proviaions  of  Roman  laws  were 
extended  lo  the  provinces.* 

Thr  organization  of  ibc  Italian  towns  under  the 
Empire  has  been  already  explaitied  in  the  article 
Culunia ,  and  the  same  observations  apply,  in  gen- 
eral, to  Iht^  Honalea  of  pnivmciul  towns  winch  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  functions  ofiUti  sen- 
ates i^  Italian  towns.  Even  in  the  provinces,  the 
nameia  senate  and  senator  occur  m  the  sense,  re- 
spectively, of  curia  and  dbcuriunes.  Dut  tliere  was 
tt  grnat  dtstinrlioii  )H>twcen  the  magi^tnttu.'t  of  pro- 
vincial and  those  of  Italian  towns.  The  functions 
of  rhi-sp  iMTsonage^  in  the  proviticial  towns  were 
tfencrally  niuncra(6Mri/«n»),  and  not  honores.  (Vid. 
lloNosr.ii.)  Such  honored  as  have  reference  to  re- 
ligious functions  they  certainly  had,  and  probably 
ottirnB  atsi>i  hut  they  had  nothing  correa|>ondiiig  to 
the  duiiniviri  juri  dicumlu  of  the  Italian  tuwn.s,  that 
<#,  no  (UiiOtionary  "  qui  jus  dicebal."  Tlio  only  ex- 
►piion  were  such  towns  as  had  received  the  jus 
,liilicmn,  III"  eft'ect  of  which,  as  elscwhero  explain- 
mI,  appears  to  have  been,  in  brief,  to  give  to  a  cer- 
(HUi  city  and  district  the  &amo  character  that  it 
would  have  had  if  it  had  hern  a  part  of  the  italic 
hmI,  Iml  only  so  far  us  alTected  tho  whole  district: 
I  did  not  aflert  the  status  of  individuals.  Freedom 
Iroiii  the  tanil  tax.  and  a  free  constitution  in  Italian 
(orin,  with  dituiiiviri  J.  U.,  quiiit|uennale«,  wdiles, 
and  jurisdirtio,  were  essential  ingrcdienlsof  this  jus 
Ualicum.  Sicily  received  the  civitaa  after  the  death 
if  Jtillus  O'sjir,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
.Mnlion  of  duumviri  in  the  inscriptions  of  a  Sicilian 
.own.  Sftvigny  draws  the  probable  inference  thai 
ihi*  Minliiin  [owns  received  the  jua  Ilalicum  af^n :  at 
leiwl.  if  tn  any  case  we  can  show  iluit  any  pruvin- 
ct«l  elty  had  duumviri,  we  may  conclude  that  such 
cily  had  the  jus  Italicum,  and,  cuiisuttueiitly,  magU- 
limlns  with  junsdictio.  The  regular  jurisiliclio  in 
«U  ibt)  pruvmcea  was  vested  in  the  governor,  who 
ttMUflmd  U  |»ersoiiaIly  and  by  his  legati :  with  Te(- . 
■Hm^lft  hiH  circuits  in  the  provincia,  the  governor,  i 
^'(IH'mUi."  v„"^  of  the  Empire,  was  called  judex 
iiiti  sometimes  simply  judex.   Tho  tou'nB 

whh  HIS  Italicum  were,  as  already  ohserr- 


ed,  not  under  his  imme-i"^"  !-iM=.t,. 
right  of  appeal  to  the  t: 
of  the  duumviri  mudi  t« 
isting     The  provincial  luu  m  lud  Ue 
of  their  own  revenue;  and  sonw  oft 
towns  could  coin  money.     It  does  ON 
the  religion  of  the  provincinit  was  tm 
with,  nor  had  it  been  put  under  aa^i 
lepuhlican  penod. 

'i'lie  constitution  of  Caracalla,  vi 
civita.^  tu  all  the  provinces  and  tuvHi'i 
ptre,  merely  alTecie-d  the  peraoiula 
pie      The  land  remained  provincial 
JUS  Italicum  had  not  h4?en  coimuii 
the  cities  uhich  bad  not  ret^eived  lb 
were  immediately  under  (he  junudiciiB 
eniors.    'Una  constitution. howevcnnuil 
considerable  changes  in  the  condition  4 
cials;  for,  when  they  all  became  JluaiAi 
the  Roman  incidents  of  mamage.surliB 
potcstas,  and  tho  Roman  taw  of 
of  intestacy,  would  seera  to  be  jns^ptiA 
quents  of  this  change,  at  least  sn  r.^rB9'.lK 
Lite  JUS  Italtcuiii  did  not  render  it  rise 

The  constitution  of  the  provini'ial  U'WU' 
lerially  affected  by  the  cslabhshU'eRl 
whose  complete  title  is  "  Dtftntma 
Loci**     I'ntit  about  the  time  of  l3oi 
a«  the  Pandect  shows,  defensor  was 
sons  who  were  merely  employed  in 
pal  matters  of  a  tempnrao'  kind.    In 
365,  the  dcfensorcs  appear  as  n^gubrif 
functionaries.'     They  were  elecltil  l*y 
ones  and  all  the  city  ;  but,  unldte  the  m 
they  mould  not  be  elected  out  of  ihe  bwtj 
ones.     The  office  was  originally  for  tiv 
aAer  the  lime  of  Justinian  only  for  tu< 
principal  business  of  the  defenst>r  was  \ 
town  against  the  oppression  of  (be 
had  a  limited  juristhclio  in  civil  mai 
tinian  extended  from  matters  to 
Rolidi  to  matters  lo  the  amount  of 
was  an  appeal  from  him  to  the  govc 
nut  impose  a  multa.  but  he  nmlJ  ii 
In  criminal  tnatters,  he  had  only  jurwliciio 
of  the  less  important  cases. 

The  numbejT  of  senators,  both  in 
provincial  towns,  seems  to  have  been 
hundred  ;  and  this  was  the  number  in  d 
the  number  was  not  in  all  placer    ' 
the  actual  members,  the  alhinii 
sed  others  who  were  merely  !i 
The  album  of  the  town  of  CanuMun 
A.D.  223,  which  has  been  preserved,  v 
members,  of  whom  30  were  paironi. 
mrs,  and  2  were  paironi.  Roman  ei; 
mainder  w-ere  7  quiiiquennahcii,  a  i 
easily  explained  by  rt-ferring  to  the  n 
term  quinquennales  {ri»/,  Colonm.  d 
inter  quinquennales.  TZ  duumvir 
pedatii.  34  prx'lextati.     The  di^! 
dam  and  pra^textati  Savigny  pr  : 
blc  to  explain.     In  many  iown:r= 
the  list  of  actual  senators  were  uisl,: 
the  rest,  and  generally  the  first  ten,  u  \ 

of  which  lliere  is  an  example  in  Liv\  i 

case  of  Ameria,  and  of  Ccnturipie  ii 
It  baa  been  previously  shuwn,  \\w 
when  the  Roman  respublica  bad  all. 
plete  develupmenl.  Uulia  and  ihe  p:  ^ 

the  two  great  component  parts  of  thr  i 

one  great  distinction  between  them  w. 


L  (Q«iiu,  t..  4T^tnp.,  Pwf .,  xi. 
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1.  (C«l.,  t ,  tit.  U,  "DMDkrmsahbos.")—!.  |Cal,k..l*l 
«.  4.}— S.  (Not..  »,  c.  9.)— 4.  (Cic.  »  RnU.,  Ii..  ai)-l 
15^:  **  MMMt(3t*u  deoM^n*  pniiapH.**)— 4k  (Ci&*  fm 
,  c  9.— Id.  in  V«iT.,  ii.,  67  J 


ns  had  magistratos  with  jurisdictio;  | 
es,  except  in  places  wbieh  liad  reeeiv- 1 
icum,  the  governor  alone  had  juriiMlic- 1 
i  the  growth  and  devi'lopmetil  uf  the  ^ 
ra  greater  uniformity  was  introduced 
Dislration  of  aJI  parts  of  the  Empire. 
r  Italy  itself  was  under  a  proviucial 
■nmeni.    (Kid.  Colonia.)    As  above 
iatton  of  the  goTernor  to  the  province 
Bine  when  a  city  had  map^jntrntus  and 
oC;  and.  con&eqiiciiily,  it  was  in  this 
B  same  in  Italy  as  in  the  provinef'ji. 
utioa  of  CoDslantine  was  basi'd  on  a 
ration  of  the  civil  and  militarr  power, 
sentiaUy  united  in  the  old  system  of 
remment  :    Justmian,  liowever,  ulti- 
id  the  civil  and  military  [wwer  in  the 

Tlie  governor,  who  had  civil  priwer, 
stor,  judex,  judex  ordinarius;  and  of 
rrs  there  were  three  classes,  consu- 
ires,  pra'sides.  among  whom  the  only 
■  iti  the  extent  und  rank  uf  their  gov- 
,he  writings  of  the  oJder  jurists,  which 

in  the  Pandect,  the  prsses  is  a  gen- 
B  provincial  governor.'  The  mihtary 
en  to  duces,  who  were  under  the  gen- 
idenceof  the  magjstri  militum.  Some 
I  were  called  comites,  which  was  ori- 
rf'rank  given  to  various  (unctiunaries, 
em  to  the  duces  ;  and  when  the  title 
regularly  civeii  to  ccrl;iin  iluces,  who 

eommands,  the  name  dux  was  drop- 
e«  became  a  title.  Tlits  was  more 
A  case  with  important  ron\  ^ands  on  j 

The  comes  is  mentioned  in  iinjicrial 
ttefore  the  dux,  whence  we  infer  his 

to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  exercise 
lio,  BO  far  as  tliey  have  not  been  anti- 
iking  of  the  functionaries  themselves. 
D  the  towns  wliich  had  the  privileges 
18,  all  matters,  as  a  genera]  rule,  eauio 
^stratus  in  the  first  instance  ;  hut  in 
ted  matters,  and  in  cases  where  the 
eslion  was  above  a  certain  sum  (the 
it  of  which  is  not  known),  the  iimtmr 
\e  governor  of  the  province  in  the  first 
Italy  before  the  Uoman  prffitor.  Un- 
Ofthe  fourth  cenliiry  AD,,  all  matters 
tial  towns  which  had  not  niagislratus 
lie  governor  in  the  lirsl  instance  ;  but 
m  the  defensor  acquired  a  power  like 
aagistratus  of  the  privileged  towns, 
limited.  The  old  form  of  proccf'ding 
ra  has  been  explained  elsewhere  (nd. 
nagifltratus  empowered  the  judex  to 
minatiu ;  and  this  insituiUon  was  the 
im  pnvat<irum.  That  which  the  ma- 
ivilhout  the  aid  of  a  judex  was  extra 

id.  iNTEHlPtCTOM.)       TllC  B8mC    ioStltU- 

m  those  towns  which  had  a  mogis- 
ras  of  the  essence  of  a  niagistratus  or 
to  name  a  judex*  Under  the  cmper- 
Uy  became  coiumon  for  the  niagistra- 
rarious  cases  without  the  aid  of  a  jti- 
t  are  the  txtraordinaria;  cognttloncs 
\t  Digest.'  !n  the  reign  of  Bjiirlesian, 
iorum.  as  a  general  rule,  was  abolish- 
inces,  and  the  podanei  judices  (ftoc  cs! 
mitwra  tlivccptoU)  were  only  appointed 
»  when  he  was  very  mnch  occupied 
t  or  fur  some  trilling  mutters  (mi.  Jc* 


18.J  — «.  (CoJ.  ThMd.tTii.,  Ut.  I,  i.  9.)  -  9. 


DBS  pEnARBcs*):  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the 
institution  bad  entirely  disappeared,*  and,  as  it  is 
conjectured,  both  in  Home  and  the  municipia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  judicea,  two  prffitors  were  able 
to  condurt  the  uholc  judicial  business  between  cit- 
izens and  peregrini  at  Rome ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
same  institution,  the  judicial  business  was  cutiduct- 
ed  in  the  jurisdictiones  out  of  Rome.  In  no  other 
way  is  it  conceivable  how  the  work  could  have  been 
got  through.  But  when  the  ordn  judicioniin  was 
abolished,  the  difficulty  of  transacting  the  business 
must  have  been  apparent.  How  this  was  managed 
is  explained  by  Savigny.  by  referring  to  the  growth 
of  another  institution.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Re- 
public, the  priEtors  had  their  legal  advisers,  espe 
cially  if  they  were  not  jurists  themselves ;  and  when 
all  the  power  became  concentrated  in  the  Ciesars. 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  form  a  kind  o(  college  for 
the  despatch  of  business  of  various  kinds,  and  par- 
ticularly judicial  matters  which  were  referred  to  the 
CfEsar.  This  college  was  the  Cesar's  con.siatorium 
or  auditormm.  The  provincial  governors  had  their 
b(Mly  of  assessors,  which  were  like  the  Caesar's  au- 
ditorium ;'  and  it  is  a  conjecture  of  Savigny,  which 
has  the  highest  probability  in  its  favour,  that  the 
new  institution  was  established  in  the  municipal 
towns  and  in  the  provincial  towns,  so  that  here 
also  the  magisiratus  and  the  defensor  had  their  as- 
sessors. 

Besides  the  jurisdictio  which  had  reference  to 
litigation,  the  so-cal!e<l  contenliosa  jurisdictio,  there 
was  the  voluntaria.  Matter;^  belonging  to  thi-i  ju* 
risdietio,  as  manumiiiBion,  adoption,  emancipation, 
could  only  he  transacted  before  the  magifitretus 
populi  Rmiiant,  and,  unless  these  powers  were  spe- 
cially given  to  them,  the  municipal  magistrates  had 
no  authority  to  give  the  legal  sanction  to  such  pn>- 
ceedings  ;  though  in  the  old  municipia  it  is  probable 
that  the  power  of  the  niagialratus  was  as  little  lim- 
ited in  thr^  voluntaria  att  m  the  contenlioaa  jurisdio- 
tio.  In  (he  imperial  period  it  was  usual  la  perform 
many  acts  befure  the  public  authonlies,  and  m  the 
three  cases  of  large  giAs,  the  making  of  a  will,  and 
the  opening  of  a  will,  it  was  necessary  for  these 
acts  to  be  done  before  a  public  authority.  Such  acta 
could  be  done  Iwfore  a  provincial  governor,  nn^ 
also  before  the  curia  of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistratus  and  other  persons.  (Compare  the  Con- 
stitution of  Honnrms.  Cod.  Thend.,  xit,  tit.  1,  s.  161, 
and  a  Novel  of  Vnlenthiian,  Nov.  Theod.,  tit,  33, 
wilh  Savigny's  remarks  on  Uicm  ) 

Though  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  adequalely  understood,  there  arc  dil- 
fercnecs  of  opinion  aa  to  some  matters  of  detail ; 
one  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  differences  which  ac- 
tually existed  in  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 
and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  different  circum- 
stances of  their  cnnqueat  and  acquisition,  and  m 
the  diversity  of  the  native  customary  law  in  the  dif- 
ferent province.**,  with  a  large  part  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans originally  did  not  interfere.  A  general  view 
of  the  prnvmcea  shmdd  therefore  be  completed  and 
corrected  by  a  view  of  the  several  provinces 

The  authorities  for  this  imperfect  view  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  have  I>een  generally  refened  to. 
They  are,  more  particularly.  Sigonius.  Ih  Anttquo 
Jure  Prtrviuctarum,  lib.  i,-(ii, — (ibttlin;;.  GeickickU 
drr  RdmiMchen  SlaatsrcrfiifxunfT- — Walter,  Gtjchuk- 
tr  dfx  Itomurhrn  Hfcht»,  where  the  niithorilies  are 
very  con venienily  collected  and  arrange*!,  and  rhap. 
XXXI,,  notes  76,  79,  wherein  he  ditfers  Irom  Savigny 
aa  to  the  jus  Itnlicum  ;  in  chapter  xxxvii..  Walter 
has  described  the  provincial  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
which  existed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
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PRyTANEION. 


PSEPHOS. 


A.D. — Savigny.  Getehicktc  det  Ram.  Rechts  im  Mit- 

lelaUer,  vul.   i. — Puchla,  Ucbcr  den  Inhalt  der  Istx 

Hubna.  Zeitschrift,  Alc,  vol.  x. 
•PROUMNOS  {vfxwuvoO.  a  name  given,  aocord- 

iflg  1*1  Onlcn.  lo  ihe  Wild  )'lum.' 

PROVOCATIO      {Vid   ArpcM.iTio.  Roman.) 
PKOVOCATORES.   {  Kirf.GLAiHATOHEs.  p,  476.) 
PROXEiNIA  i-fjo^cvia},  PKUXENOS  (irpo^^^i-of) 

(V'l^.    IIoflPITIUM.) 

PRUUENTES.     (Vid.  JomscoNtoLTt.) 

•PRUNUM,  the  Plum,  called  in  Greek  KOKKv/itj- 
Xov.  {Vid,  Coccvhslbji.)  Il  in  the  fruit  of  the 
PrtinuM  dottusticfi^  [,. 

'PRUNX'S  (icoKKvtm^ea),  the  I*luin-lree,  or  Prn- 
nus  Homf$lica^  L.  (Kirf,  CorcvMELE*.)  Theophras- 
tus  and  Uioscondes  dosignali;  tlie  Plum-tree  by  the 
name  of  ^oKliVfU?Ja.  It  is  also  called  by  Theophran- 
tus  irpoivii.  Galen  styles  it  npoCfittj.  The  com- 
pound term  KOKuvftri'/.ta,  however  (meaning  the  tree 
that  bears  fur  fnitt  little  halls  or  pillules),  ia  the  most 
classical  form  of  expression.  The  term  Trftavvt}, 
Alienee  coines  the  Latin  nrunuj,  »eema  to  be  a  bar- 
jfiirian  word  Griccised.  jtie  Plum-tree  is  originally 
from  the  mountnins  m  the  vicinity  of  Damascus. ' 

PRYTANEION  inpvTaveiov).  The  Upvraviia  of 
lie  ancient  fireek  states  and  cities  were  lo  the 
n)nimunitie8  living  around  Ihem,  the  common  houses 
ijf  which  I  bey  in  some  measure  represented,  what 
private  houses  were  lo  the  families  which  occupied 
ihem.  Just  as  tbe  liouse  of  each  family  was  its 
lionte,  so  was  Ihe  npvTaviiuv  of  ever^*  state  or  ^ily 
.he  common  home  of  its  mcmbera  or  inhabitants, 
ind  WHS  consequently  called  the  ftnia  rroMur,  the 
'  focus"  or  "  pcnetrale  urbis."'  This  correspond- 
mcc  between  the  Upvraveiov,  or  home  of  llie  oily, 
ind  the  private  hnrne  of  a  man's  family,  was  at 
llhcns  very  remarkable.  A  i)er[ielvjal  tire,  or  nvp 
\o^€tm)v,  was  kept  continually  burning  on  the  public 
altar  of  the  city  in  the  Prytimftum,  just  as  in  private 
houses  a  (ire  was  kept  up  un  the  domestic  altar  m 
the  inner  court  of  tbe  houite.* 

T?ie  same  custom  was  ohaeneil  (UihcFrytanehun 
of  the  Eleans,  where  a  dre  was  kept  burning  night 
and  day.'  Moreover,  the  city  of  Athens  exercised 
in  its  Pryianeium  the  duties  of  hospitality,  both  to 
its  own  ciltxcns  and  strangers.  Thus  foreign  am- 
lussadors  were  entertained  here,  as  well  as  Athe- 
nian envoys  on  their  return  home  from  a  successful 
or  well-conducted  mission."  H»Te,  too,  were  en- 
tertained from  day  to  day'  Ihe  successive  prytanes, 
nr  presidents  of  the  senate,  together  with  those  cit- 
izens who,  whether  from  personal  or  ancestral  ser- 
vices to  the  states,  were  honoured  with  what  was 
called  the  airtfotc  tv  YlpvToveitfi,  the  "  ric/un  quofidl- 
anus  in  Prytaneo,***  or  the  privilege  of  taking  iheir 
meala  there  at  tbe  public  cost.  This  was  granted 
sometimes  for  a  limited  period,  sometimes  for  life, 
in  which  latter  case  the  parties  enjoying  it  were 
enlleil  deiairot.  The  custom  of  conferring  this  hon- 
our on  those  who  had  been  of  signal  service  to  the 
state  and  Ihcir  descendants  was  of  so  great  ann- 
quiLv,  thai  one  msUince  of  il  was  referred  lo  the 
(umis  of  Codnia  ;  and  in  the  case  lo  which  we  al- 
lude, llio  inJividuril  Ihub  honoured  was  a  foreigner, 
u  native  of  Delphi.'  Another  illustration  ol  the 
uses  lo  which  the  Prytiiuciujn  was  dedicated  is 
found  in  the  (^use  of  tlic  daughters  of  Aristeides. 
who.  on  tlie  death  of  their  father,  were  considered 
as  Ihe  adopted  chddren  of  the  slate,  and  married 

I.  (n«lcm,  Dfl  Simpl..  Til.  —  Theophr.,  iJt..  I.  — Ad«ni«,  Ap- 
Mnd..  «.  r.)— «.  (Tlip<'i'hr.,  H  P.,  i.,  19  ;  i«..  I.  —  Dnwoor.,  i., 
lis.— Pi'e,  Florvdi-  Viryilo,  p.  pxixiT,)  — 3.  (Cic.,  Ob  1.*^.,  li., 
II.— Li»,,  xli.,  90.— Dionvs.,  ii  ,  33.  55.1—1.  (PolUli.  Onom.,  i., 
7.-An..>ld  ul  ThwcvU.,  ii.,  14.)— S.  (P»ut.,  r.,  IS,  k  4.>-fl.  (Ar- 
Ittuph..  Ach.,  Ift*.— "PtOltiJt,  Onom-.u.,  «l,)  — 7.  (IWikh.  PuW. 
EcoD.,  i.,  p.  a*a.>— 6.  (i:ic,  De  tir«i.,  j.,  M.J  —  'J.  (Ljcur,  c. 
Lfoct.,  p.  IM.) 
8  IB 


from  {U^oOttaat )  that  cominnn  hnmr  nf  tb»  rpj 

aa  ihey  would  have  bcev 

bad  he  been  alive.*     M>i( 

ing  fire  of  the  Pryi: 

state.  was  carried  '■ ' 

kept  burning  in  the  ,.._,:..,,.., 

if  it  happened  that  this  was  evereiiir 

Hamc  was  rekindled  from  Ihe  prylAnri: 

rent  city.*    Lastly,  a  Pryianeium  vutlni. 

guishing  mark  of  an  indejiendcni  vtatf,: 

tioned  as  such  by  Thucydides,'  who 

before  tbe  time  of  Theseus  every  dtyvi 

X/f)  of  Atticji  poA.se.5sed  a  Prrtaneum 

ans,  we  are  told,*  called  iheir  Pi 

(from  Xfwf,  populus),  or  the  "  townMl**! 

sion  from  it  seems  to  have  been  a  an  < 

communication. 

The  Po'iancium  of  Aihens  lay  muhr 
ohs.  on  its  nurtbem  side  (near  ibe  ^7 
as  its  name  denotes,  originally  the  pbni 
bly  of  the  Kpin-avelc  :  in  the  earliest  taMl( 
biy  stood  on  the  Acropolis     Offirfr?  csKi 
vfff  were  intrusted  with  the  cbi' : 
eral  states  of  Greece,  as  Corcyr.! 
and  the  title  is  someinnes  syfiooyntw*' 
ciV>  or  princes,  having  apparently  th^fl 
TTpurof  or  itporaroc.     At  Aihens  tbww 
times  probably  a  magistracy  of  ttif  fwoli 
the  staU:  (next  to  i\u:  archon).  aotin? 
various  cases  (perhaps  in  eonjunciiuQu^ 
silting  in  the  Pryianeium.     That  Uuim' 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  ilaicw«l 
times  Ihe  fees  paid  into  court  h\  plamiflTi 
fendant,  before  they  could  proceed 
ceived  by  the  d  leasts,  were  called  rp 
court  of  tbe  Prytaneium.  or  the  riy 
said'  to  have  lieen  presided  over  by 
etc,  who,  perhaps,  were  the  same  as' 

In  liater  ages,  however,  and  alter 
ment  of  the  courts  of  the  heliKa,  tbe 
Prytaneium  had  lo&t  wlial  is  supposed tol 
its  original  importance,  and  was  mads 
courts  of  the  epheic,  who  held  ibera  1 
mock  trial  over  the  instruments  by 
vidual  had  lost  his  life,  as  well  aa  or«ri 
bad  committed  murder,  and  were  not 
or  detected. 

Tbe  tablets  or  u*brrf,  otherwise 
Solon's  laws  were  written,*  were  also  d( 
tbe  Prytaneium;*  ihey  were  at  first 
Acropolis,  probably  in  the  old  PrytaneitUD,  I 
ward  removed  to  the  Prytaneium  in  ibe 
they  nn'ght  be  open  to  public  inspection.' 
les  IS  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  ihift  I 
hut  their  removal  may  have  been  merely 
quenee  of  tbe  erection  of  a  new  Pr)ianeium 
lower  site  in  the  lime  of  Pericles.*' 

PRYTANEIS.    ( Vid.  PavT*x»io!f,  B< 
168, 170  ) 

•PSAH  (V»tif)),  Ihe  .Starting,  or  Simmiu 
Strirltngs  are  greganous.  and  hence  mention  a 
by  Homer  of"  a  cloud  of  starlingii-"" 

M'SEN  (<'//!').  tbe  insect  on  ibe  6g-tree 
performs  the  work  of  capnfication.    It  is 
Vaenex  of  modem  naturalists.** 

PSEPHKSMA  (Vi^^ifl/ia).     {Vid  Dot 
N0MOTH8TKS,  p.  664.) 

PSEPHOS  {V'vfof).     The  AlheniaB 
giving  their  verdiel,  voled  by  ballot.    Fof 


which 


«vpjor. 


kcfA 


1.  (Plat-,  AtiK-.c.  t7.)  — S.  (Dukft*  ^  Tii'irr.: 
(ii..  15  )— 4.  (Herod.,  vii-.  »97.>— 5.  (W 
S.  (PoUux,  ODom..  *ui..  38.}-7.  (ItL  •' 
Sol.,M.)-9.  (Pau».,  i..  IS.  ^  5.1-10.  il 
—II.  (Htruocr.,  %.  ».  'O  KA-n»^w  v4f<>>, 
of  GroMo,  it.,  p.  M.y— 13.  (Hom..  11.,  1 
nd  loc.— Ailams,  Appeul.,  i.  v.t— II.  ('1 1 
AdwBs,  Append.,  ■.  t.) 


PSEPHOS. 


PSEl'DEGGRAPHES  GRAPHE. 


ciiher  seashells,  xo'/w'*''*^'  '*''  l>^ana 
){-  ts  called  KvitftnT/HJi  by  Aristopha- 
llla  of  ineial  (fT7T6v(h'7.f>,},  or  stone  (V^t- 
sf  last  were  tlio  most  common  :  hence 
and  its  various  derivatives  are  used  «o 
lify  voting,  determining,  6lc.     The  balU 
pierred  {TtTpuirtjfiivai)  and  whole  (z}.f}- 
for  condeiuniition.  the  latter  for  ac- 
or  lliey  were   hinek  and   while,  for   the 
irposes  respectively,  aa  ibc  following  lines 

Tm  crat  antiquum  niveis  atrisque  lapilUs, 
'liM  damnare  rto$,  illtt  atsolverf  culpa," 
e  miglu  he  three  methods  of  voting.     First, 
Tel  mulliod,  cailed  upvOi^tjv  ^•rjiptCt.aifai,  when 
least  had  two  balls  ^iven  him  (say  u  black  and 
e) ;  two  boxes  {nd^ot,  Kadicxoi^  or  ufi^o/ipiV) 
reparefl,  one  of  brass,  called  the  jndgmenl- 
l^iorK  into  which  the  dicast  put  the  ball  by 
Ix  tfave  his  vole,  and  the  other  of  wood,  rnW- 
pof,  into  which  he  put  the  other  baJl.  and  the 
iject  of  which  was  to  enable  him  to  conceal 
D.    Each  box  had  a  neck  or  funnel  (^-l7^a{-,  i. 
9^0  pt*^  i^^v  ^xj/mu  /^t"*')'  "i^*^  which  a 
3otd  put  his  hand,  but  only  one  ball  could  pass 
Uie  lower  part  jiHu  the  Ikjx*    Secondly, 
ntghl  be  only  one  box,  in  which  the  dicast  put 
otthe  two  bulls  he  pleased,  and  returned  the 
to  the  oflicer  of  the  rmirl      Thirdly,  there 
be  two  boxes,  one  for  condemnation,  the  olh- 
brquittal,  and  only  one  ball.*    I'hs  lirst  melhod 
il  commonly  practised  at  ALbima.    Where, 
.there  were  several  parties  b<;fore  the  courts 
oheriianco  causes,  to  one  of  whom  an  eatale 
fr  thiii^  was  to  be  adjudged,  it  was  cualomary 
e  as  many  bnlhit-lwxcs  as  tiierc  were  parties, 
least,  parlies  in  distinct  interests  ;  and  the 
put  the  white  or  whole  halt  into  the  b<ix  of 
mon  in  whose  favour  he  decided.    {Vid.  He- 
itrEK )    The  same  system  of  balloting  was 
|red  when  the  dieasts  voted  on  the  question 
luges.     Hence  the  verdict  on  the  question, 
or  not  i^uU/y,  or  for  the  plaintif  or  drfendant 
tjnguish  It  from  the  other),  is  called  Tr/wri? 
A  ciiriotis  custom  was  in  vogue  in  tbc 
of  Ansfuphanes.     Each  dicast  had  a  waxen 
,on  which,  if  the  heavier  penally  was  award- 
Idrew  a  long  line  (lenglhway  on  the  tablet)  \ 
lighter  p<*naUy,  he  drew  a  short  line  (brcadlli- 
n  the  tablet).     We  must  suppose,  not  tli:U  the 
took  pUce  in  this  way,  hut  tb>)(,  on  the  votes 
counted,  the  jurors  took  a  note  of  the  result 
tir  own  satisfaction  ;  unless  we  resort  to  this 
esis,  viz.,  that  the  drawing  lines  on  (he  tab- 
a  an  act  preliminary  to  the  division,  whereby 
37  intimated  to  the  parlies  how  the  matter 
ikely  to  go  unless  ihey  came  to  a  cuiripro- 
Such  intimation  might  be  necessary  in  those 
where,  the  estimates  of  the  lurties  being  wide- 
rent,  the  one  proposing  too  high  a  penalty, 
her  too  low  a  one,  the  jury  wished  to  inform 
pre  unreasonable  party  that,  unless  he  oflered 
»omc  belter  altemaiive,  they  should  adopt  the 
le  of  his  adversarv.     (As  lo  this  point,  see 
\  Alt.  Pror.,  181.)    Tlie  tablet  is  railed  by  Ar- 
nes  nnuKiov  ufi^TtKov.     !d  the  expression 
f»  ftttApuv,  we  understand  ypaufiqv  or  rifiri' 
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In  the  popular  assemblies,  the  common  method  of 
voting  was  by  show  of  hands.  ( i'ld  Ohcibotoiu 
There  were  some  occasions,  however,  when  the 
ballot  was  employed,  as  when  it  ^vas  deemed  im- 
portant that  the  voting  should  be  secret,  or  that  the 
numbers  should  be  accurately  counted.  Thus,  to 
pasB  a  law  for  the  naturalization  of  a  foreigner,  or 
for  the  release  of  a  stale  debtor,  or  for  the  restom 
tion  of  a  disfranchised  citizen,  and.  indeed,  in  every 
case  of  a  pririltf^ium,  it  was  necessary  that  six 
thousand  jH^rsrins  should  vole  in  the  majority,  and 
in  secret^  On  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  gener- 
als who  gained  the  battle  of  Arginusc,  the  people 
voted  by  ballot,  but  openly,  according  to  Ihe  second 
of  the  plans  above  mentioned.  The  voting  was 
then  by  tnhea.  xara  ^rXtif.'  Secret  voting  by  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred  is  mentioned  in  ^schines.* 
and  in  ostracism  the  voting  was  conducted  in  se- 
cret.* 

The  people  or  jury  were  said  ^^^i^ea^ai,  yn^^ov 
^ptiv  Qf&caSat,  to  vvte,  or  give  thetr  vote  or  judgmmi, 
irij^ov  TiBfvnt,  tociutt  accottnlM,  is  used  with  a  differ- 
ent allusion.*  Tlie  presiding  magistrate  or  officer, 
who  called  on  the  people  to  give  their  votes,  was 
said  em\i'ti^i!^iiv,  yf^^ov  inuyctv  or  diAovai,  though 
the  last  expression  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  rutijig 
tn  favour  of  0.  pcnon.  irrifiCeadatt  lo  vote,  lo  resolve, 
6noilfij^tseo0at,  to  aequit,  and  other  derivations  from 
ft/^c,  are  often  used  metaphorically,  where  the 
method  of  voting  was  ;t'''/«'roi'/c,  and  C(»nver8ely. 
XttftoTciiIv,  however,  is  rot  used,  like  ^ij^iCr(W9a/, 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  voted.  As  to  this, 
see  S'.'honiarn,  Dr  Com  ,  123 

*PSETTA  (^^rra),  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  -tllian,  Oppian.  and  others.  According 
to  Adams,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  PUuro- 
nccte$  Passer,  ot  Sen  Flounder,  called  in  French  7Vr- 
bot  bucii.  The  inrra  of  Athencus,  on  the  oltiC' 
hand,  is  referred  by  Artedi  and  the  writer  on  Icli- 
Ihyology  in  the  Entyclopcdie  Methodique,  to  the 
Pieurmiecies  Pla/cssa,  or  Plaise.  The  name  is  often 
written  V'lrrrt  ' 

+ETAErrPA*H2  rPA*H  CV-ryrfoTP***^?  )'/>«*'/) 
It  is  shown  under  I'iiactorcs  that  the  name  of  every 
stale  debtor  al  Athens  was  entered  in  a  register  by 
the  practores,  whose  duly  il  was  lo  nillect  the  debts, 
and  erase  the  name  of  the  party  when  he  had  paid  iL 
The  eiitTY  was  usually  made  upon  a  return  by  some 
magistrate,  lo  whom  the  incurring  of  the  debt  be- 
came officially  known  ;  as.  for  instance,  on  a  return 
by  the  TTuXi/rai  that  such  a  person  had  become  a  les- 
see of  public  hinds  or  fanner  of  taxes,  at  such  n  rate 
or  on  such  tenrts.  In  rase  Ihe  authorities  neglected 
lo  make  the  proper  return,  any  individual  might,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  give  information  10  the  re- 
gistering officers  of  the  existence  of  the  debt ;  and 
thereupon  the  oflicers,  if  they  thought  proper,  might 
makean  entry  accordingly,  though  it  would  probably 
be  their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  sudomg. 
ir  they  made  n  false  entry,  eitlicr  wilfully,  or  upon 
the  suggestion  of  another  jwrson,  the  aggrieved 
party  might  msiiiiitc  a  prosecution  against  them,  or 
against  the  person  upon  whose  suggestian  it  was 
made.  Such  proscculinn  was  cAllcd  ypni^ij  ^'iv^rj- 
ypa^^t-  Il  would  lie,  also,  where  a  man  was  regis 
tered  as  debtor  for  more  than  w  as  really  due  fmii. 
him.  And  the  reiider  must  understand  the  like  rem- 
edy to  be  open  to  one  who  was  falsely  recorded  a» 
a  debtor  by  ihe  rafjtat  ruv  ^eijv.  SVhether  ihi-s 
form  of  proceeding  could  be  adopted  against  magis- 
trates for  making  a  false  return,  or  whether  the  rem- 
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PYANEPSIA. 

umon  J  tho  ancienia  for  cooling  wine,  see  NiX. 
euel  specially  adapted  for  tliis  operation  was 
cs  made  of  bronze^   or  aiiver*    One  of 
are  ia  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Aiili- 
M  Coponhngen.     It  winsists  of  oof-  deep  vcs- 
faulding  tee,  whieli  is  fixed  within  anollier  for 
g  Wine     The  wine  was  poured  in  at  the  top 
surrounded  iho  vessel  of  ice.  and  was  eouled 
contact.     It  was  drawn  ofl'  so  as  to  til  the 
ps  by  means  of  a  cock  at  the  bottom. 
^'KTj/p  was  a  kind  of  Ckatrr  ;  and,  Qc- 
whcre  Phylarohiis,"   in  describing  the 
of  life  of  CIcomoiics.  kmjf  of  Sparta,  uses  the 
term,  Plutarch*  adopts  the  latter. 
size  of  the  tj/vKritp  was  very  various.     U 
ed  from  two  qunrts*  to  a  ^at  number  of 
It  was  sometimes  given  as  a  prize  to  the 
in  Iho  game  of  the  Cottabos. 
YLLA  (V'i'A^.a),  the  Flea,  or  Ftilej:  irritans,  L. 
is  applied,  also,  to  another  insect  eugen- 
in   turnips  or  radishes,  which  Stackhousc 
to  be  the  Tcnlhredo  rapa:.^ 
YLL'ION  (V'ti^AiOP),  tho  Plantago  PayUmm, 
rt.' 
LON  [\}n/?.tjv),  probably  the  Cyprirtug  Tinea, 
'  Willouifliby  does  not  hesitate  lo  af- 
usoniuH  is  tlif'  only  ancient  author  who 
Tench.     He  may  he  presuitiei),  then,  to 
criooked  the  deacripljnn  of  the  \i<v?.tjv  and 
by  Aristotle  and  AlhentKus.  which  ceriainly 
to  apply  to  the  Tench,     iichncider,  in  his 
of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  reads  ri^iv 
of  the  common  ledum  i'i'?MV."'' 
ARM'ICH  [KropfiiM/),  a  plant.     "  Although/' 
Adams.  "  Ualcchamp  referred  it  to  ihejr- 
aniL,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  not  re* 
^        it  to  the  Achillea  riurmica,  or  Sncexeworl, 
Ih  answers  very  well  lo  the  description  of  Uios- 

STGI^A  (m-rA/rt),  the  Common  Elm,  or  U}mu» 

ERI'S  (Trr/jif ),  the  Fern,  "  When  wc  consid- 
generdl  reaemblanae  which  several  of  ihc 
lure  lo  one  another,  we  liave  cause  to  appre^ 
botanists  in  anci<?nt  tmies  did  nut  distin- 
them  very  nicely  from  one  another.  The 
then,  although  Sprengcl  sets  it  down  far  the 
4mJUt£  Tfuu,  was  probably  not  reslricted  tu 

X*EHNIX  (Trr/n-if),  a  plant,  according  to  Spren- 
be  Ararna  cancrUala" 

SANEPSIA  {Uvavi^ta),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
;  e^'ery  year  on  the  seventh  of  I'yanepsion, 
mr  of  Apollo."  It  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
I  by  Theseus  after  his  return  from  Crete." 
batlTaU  as  well  as  the  month  in  which  it  look 
)  we  said  to  have  derived  their  names  from 
another  form  for  Kvofwc,  i.  t.,  pulstj  or  heans, 
iwerecookedalthis  season  and  carriedabout.'* 
ision  ap|)ears  tn  have  taken  place  at  the  Py- 
ia,  in  which  the  elpeaturrj  was  carried  about. 
tiftt<nui'T}  was  an  olive-branch  surrounded  with 
and  laden  with  the  fruits  of  the  year,  for  the 
ral  was  in  reality  a  hnrvest-feasl.  It  was  car* 
by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  still  livings  and 
who  followed  him  sang  certain  verses,  which 
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PUBLICAXI. 

are  preserved  in  Plutarch.^  The  proceaaion  went 
to  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  olive-branch  wa» 
planted  at  its  entrance.  According  lo  others,  every 
Athenian  planted,  on  the  day  of  the  Pjanepeia,  Ri;cb 
an  ohve-hranch  before  his  own  house,  where  it  was 
letl  standing  till  the  next  ciiilehratiun  of  the  festival, 
when  it  was  exchanged  for  a  fresh  one.' 
PUBES,    PUBEUTAS.     {Vid.  CoiuToa,   Impd- 

BKS,   InTANS.) 

PUBLICA'NI,  farmers  of  the  public  revenuoB  of 
the  Uoman  state  {rcctifraim.)  Their  name  is  formed 
from  publtcum,  which  signifies  ail  that  belongs  to  the 
stale,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  Roman  writers  as 
synonymous  with  vecligal.'  The  revenues  which 
Rome  derived  from  conquered  countries,  consisting 
chiefly  of  tolls,  tithes,  harbour-duties,  the  scripiuni 
fx  the  tax  which  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public 
pasture-lands,  and  the  duties  paid  for  the  nse  of  mines 
and  saltworks  ifoJin^z),  wert?  let  out,  or,  as  the  Ro- 
mans expressed  U,  were  sold  by  the  censors  in  Rome 
itself  to  the  highest  bidder.*  This  sale  generally  took 
phice  in  the  month  of  Cjuinctilis,  and  was  made  for 
n  lustrum.*  The  terms  on  which  the  revenues  were 
let  were  fixed  by  the  censors  in  the  so-called  Uge* 
eenxorta*  The  people  or  the  senate,  however, 
sometimes  luodiHed  the  terms  fixed  by  the  ccnaonB 
in  order  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  puhlicani,'  and  In 
some  cases  even  the  tribunes  of  iltc  people  interfered 
In  this  branch  of  the  administration'  The  tiUies 
raised  in  the  province  of  Sicily  aluiie,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  ol'  wine,  oil,  and  garden  produce, 
were  not  solJ  at  Home,  but  in  the  districts  of  Sicily 
Itself,  according  to  a  practice  esiabliehed  by  Hiero.' 
The  persons  who  undertook  the  farming  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  of  counse  belonged  to  tho  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans. Their  wealth  andconsctjucntiniluencc  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war,  a(\cr  the  battle  of  Canna>,  when  the  eera- 
rium  was  entirely  exhausted,  the  puUlicani  advanced 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  state  on  cimdition  of  re- 
payment after  the  end  of  the  war."  But  what  class 
of  Romans  the  publicuni  weni  at  this  lime  is  not 
stated ;  scarcely  half  a  cenlury  later,  however,  we 
find  that  they  were  principally  men  of  the  equestrian 
order,"  and  down  to  the  end  ofxhu  RepuMic,  as  well 
as  during  the  early  part  of  the  Empire,  the  farming 
of  tho  public  revenues  was  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  equilcs,  whence  the  words  equites 
and  publicani  are  souietimes  used  aa  synonymous.*" 

The  pubhcam  had  Lo  give  security  to  the  state  for 
the  sum  at  which  they  tniught  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  revenue  in  a  province  ;  but  as  fur  this  reason 
the  property  of  even  the  weaUhle^t  individual  rnusi 
have  been  inadequate,  a  number  of  equites  generally 
united  together  am!  formtnl  a  company  (sucii,  s*tcie- 
Las,  or  corpus"k,  which  was  recognised  by  the  slate," 
and  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
mideriaktngs  upon  a  large  scale.  Such  companies 
appear  as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war.**  The 
sliarea  which  each  partner  of  such  a  company  took 
in  the  busirjuss  were  eatfed  partes,  and  if  they  were 
small.  parLieular..'*  TUo  responsible  person  in  each 
company,  and  the  one  who  contracted  with  the 
state,  was  called  manceps'*  {oitL  Mahceps);    but 
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e  mancipi  was  abultsht'd,  and  ownership 
,  aU  cases  be  traimferred  by  truditioii.  Ttie 
ria  aciio,  therefore,  became  u.srlcss  for  any 
Impose  Umn  a  case  of  bunie  fulei  poueasio« 
seems  to  explain  wliy  the  words  "  non  a 
appear  in  ihc  edict  as  cited  in  tbe  Digest,' 
^  4]u  not  appear  in  Uaius.' 
ftibliciiina  iiotiu  applied  also  to  scrvjtutes, 
«c  wbicli  bad  not  been  transterred  by  raan- 
ira  jure  cc!»slo^  but  which  had  been  enjoy- 
K5  cuimdonl  of  the  owner  of  the  land  As 
C  ion  of  Jiiatitiian  rendered  tho  old  forms  of 
fg~  serviiulea  unneuetwary,  the  Publiciana 
9.  ttUcn  only  apply  tu  a  case  of  possesaia.^ 
f^UUM.  {ViiL  PcjDLicjtxt.) 
plXjM,  PRIVATUM  JUS.     {VtJ.  Jus,  p. 

fc?  US  AGER.     (Viii.  AoKAKiJK  Lkoks.) 
S:^  3 A  LEX.     In  the  consulship  of  h.  Pina- 
^_      Furius.  D,C.  472.  the  tribune  Publilius 
^ptoosed  jn  ihi?  assembly  of  the  tribes  that 

rr^  should  in  future  be  appointed  in  the 
Clie  tribes  (ut  pirbnt  magixtratiu  tnhuhs 
pr^rnt)  instead  of  by  the  centuries,  as  Irad 
sn  the  case,  since  the  clients  uf  the  pa- 
j^Te  so  numerous  in  the  centuries  thot  the 
•ukl  not  elect  whom  they  wished*    This 
as  violcnlly  opposed  by  the  patricians, 
mted  the  tribes  from  cximing  to  any  reso- 
|ftpccting  It  ihrougliuut  this  year ;  hut  in  thl; 
year,  DC  471,  Publitius  wna  re-elected 
t&nd  together  with  him  0.  Lfftonus,  a  man 
greater   resolution   than  Publilius.     Fresh 
Merc  lidded  to  the  fumier  proptisilion  : 
were  to  be  chosen  by  ilie  tribes  aa  well 
LribuncSt  and  Ibe  inbes  were  to  be  competent 
irate  and  determine  on  all  matters  affecting 
>lc  nation,  nnd  nul  such  only  as  might  con- 
plebes.*    This  proposition  was  still  more 
lly  resibled  by  the  palni'ianH  than  the  one  oi 
iirious  year  ;  and,  nlthoiigh  the  consul  Appius 
je,  the  tribes  could  not  be  prevented  from 
the  proposition.    It  was   then    laid  before 
10  receive  the  assent  of  thyt  InKly  ;  atid, 
Ihe  advice  of  the  nlher  consul,  T.  Quinctiws, 
ived  the  satiction  of  the  senate,  and  afti^rward 
curue,  and  thus  obtained  the  force  of  a  law 
uid  that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now  for 
il  time  raised  to  five,  having  been  only  two 

ILIXI.E  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  dictator 
tilius  PhiU).  \\C.  339.     Niebuhr^  thinks  that 
lio  object  of  these  laws  was  lu  abolish  tlic 
of  the  patrician  assembly  of  the  curies,  and 
»y  were  carried  with  the  approbation  of  the 
which  was  opposed  to  the  narrow-mmded- 
ihe  great  body  of  the  patricians.    Great  op- 
howcver,  seems  to  have  been  expected ; 
►rdingly,the  consul  Ti,  .Emilius  named  his 
tlleague,  (J.  Publilius  Philo,  dictator,  in  order 
reforms  might  lie  carried  with  the  authority 
'highest  maj^istr.uy  in  the  state. 
>nling  to  Livy,'  there  were  three  PuhlilicB 
The  first  is  said  to  liave  enacted  that  pie- 
should  bind  all  QutrilCs  {ut  jikhecita  omnca 
unercnO.  which  ia  lo  the  same  purport  aa 
tensia  of  HO    28C.      ( V'lW.  Pleukcitok.) 
ir.however^  thinks  that  the  object  of  t  "lis  law 
Id  render  i  he  npproval  of  tlie  senate  a  sufficient 
pBAalton  of  a  plebisciLum,  and  to  make  the  con- 
jlkon  of  the  curis  unnecessary.    Tho  second 


law  cnficted :  "  ut  tegum  qua  comitriii  emtum  ia 
ferrercniur  ante  initum  auffros^mm  jtatre*  auctortM 
JieroU."  liy  pntres  I.ivy  here  means  th**  ctiriip; 
and,  accordingly,  tins  law  made  tlie  cunliiin.tiion  of 
the  curiff  a  mere  formality  in  reference  to  iill  laws 
submitted  to  tbeconiilia  centuriala,  since  every  law 
proposed  by  the  senate  to  the  centuries  wa!»  to  be 
considered  to  have  tho  sanction  nf  the  curia;  al60 
The  third  law  enacted  that  one  of  the  two  ceiiftoni 
should  necessarily  be  a  plebeian.  Nicbuhr  supposes 
that  there  was  also  a  fourth,  which  applied  the  T.i- 
cinian  law  to  the  prn-torship  as  well  as  to  the  cen- 
sur&hip.  and  which  provided  that  in  each  alternate 
year  the  prielor  should  be  a  plebeian.' 

PUGILA'TUS  (tti)^,  iri7/i^.  Tuyfio^/a,  irey^offt/ii;), 
Boxing.  The  tlst  {pugnujt,  rrCi)  being  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  weapon,  it  may  betaken  for  grant- 
ed that  boxing  was  one  of  the  earliest  athletic  games 
among  the  Greeks.  Hence  gods  and  several  of  the 
earliest  heroes  are  descri<>ed  either  as  victors  in  the 
irx'yfi^,  or  aa  distinguished  boxers,  such  aa  Apollo. 
Heracles, Tydeus,  Polydeuces,  dtc*  The  sclioliast 
on  Pindar*  says  that  Theseus  was  Miere*!  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  boxing.  Tlie  Homeric  heroes 
are  well  acquainteij  with  it.»  The  contest  in  box- 
ing  was  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous, 
wlietice  Homer  gives  il  the  attribute  t'tAryttv^.* 
Boxing  for  men  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  OJ.  33.  and  for  boys  in  OI.  97.*  Contests 
in  lM>\tng  for  l>oys  are  also  mcntioued  in  the  Nemea 
and  hlhmia.' 

In  the  earliest  times  hoxers  (pu^iifj,  irihrai) 
fought  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  ^C/ta  round 
their  loins;*  but  this  was  not  used  when  buxmg 
was  iiiiToduccd  at  Olympia,  as  the  contests  in  wrest- 
ling and  racing  had  been  carried  on  here  by  persons 
entirely  naked  ever  since  01.  15.  Respecting  the 
leathern  thongs  with  which  pugilists  surrounded 
their  fiMLs,  see  Cr.aTua,  where  its  various  fonus  are 
illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

The  boxing  of  the  ancients  appears  lo  have  re- 
sembled the  practice  nf  modern  limes.  Some  par- 
ticulars, however,  deserve  lo  be  mentioned.  A  pe- 
culiar method,  which  required  great  skill,  was  not 
(o  attack  the  anlauoniKt,  hut  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  thus  to  wear  nut  the  opponent,  until  he 
was  obliged  lo  acknowledge  himsplf  to  he  conquer- 
ed.* It  was  conisidrred  a  sign  of  the  greatest  skill 
in  a  iMixer  to  c'uni|uer  without  rcceivtng  any  wounds, 
so  that  the  two  great  points  in  this  grnue  were  to 
indicl  blo'rt  s,  aiiiT  at  the  same  lime  not  to  expose 
one's  self  Lo  any  danger  (n-z-j^j^  nai  ^lAox^'*).  A  pu- 
gilist used  his  right  arm  chiefly  for  fighting,  and  the 
left  as  a  protection  hvr  his  head,  for  all  regular  blows 
were  directed  n;^ainal  the  up^ier  parts  tif  the  body, 
and  the  wounds  inJliuUd  upon  the  head  were  often 
very  severe  and  fatal.  In  some  ancieut  representa- 
tions of  iMxers,  the  blood  is  seen  streaming  firom 
their  noses,  and  their  teeth  were  frequently  knocked 
out."  The  ears  especially  were  exposed  to  great 
danger,  and  with  regular  pugilists  they  were  gener- 
ally much  mutilated  and  bruken."  Hence,  in  works 
of  art.  the  cars  of  the  pancratiasts  always  appeal 
beaten  flat,  and,  alihough  swollen  in  some  (Ktrts.are 
yet  smaller  than  ears  usually  are.  In  order  to  pro* 
tect  the  ears  from  severe  blows,  little  coverB,  called 


,  tu.  1, 1.  I.)— a.  (IT..  36.1-3.  (Die.  fl.  til.  2.— In*t.,  it., 
Sfttifoy.  Dim  itecbt  (1m  Bvtitvo.)  — 4.  [Lit.,  11.,  Mi.] 
looy*.*  tx.,  43-— Zcnsnii,  tij.,  17.>— 4J.  (Lit.,  ii..  5S. — 
r.  Bmi.  uf  Romn,  li.,  p.  Stl,  &e.)— 7.  (RatDweh*  GckK., 
|«;-17S.)-8    (tui.,  13.) 


I.  <Cump«ra  Aruol.l,  IIi*l  of  llnmf-,  ii..  p.  tM.  Ac.)— 9 
(Fans.,  t.,  7,  fr  4.— Ttmucnt.,  xiir..  1 13— Atollwl.,  in..  <*,  ♦  4.- 
Paii*.,  v.,  8,  ft  8.)— 3.  (Neui.,  ».,  89.)— 4.  (Ilom..  11.,  xini..  Ml 
&e.— Compare  OJ>aa.,  viit..  103.  Af.l— 5.  (U  ,  jiiii.,  (133.)— fl 
(Pmii..  v..  8,  ft  S  J— 7.  tl'»«»-.  T...  4.  (  «.)—«.  (H'.m..  11  .  xim 
(!Sil.— Vin.,  A:ii,?..4ai.>— B.  lUioChrvw*!.,  Mcliuw:..  ii.nrat 
29.  — EmiaLh.  ad  IL,  p.  1323,  29  )  —  |6.  {}.  Chiyvmi,  Srmi. 
\ii  ,  I.— P)ut.,  ftjFiupoB.,  It.,  i.— «  «m|wrr  Pnu*.,  ti.,  IS.  1  3.>- 
II.  fAuuUoi).  UlioJ..  II..  TW.— Thcocnl..  ii..  18ft.— Viry  JEa 
x-.tWl-JRUM,  V.  JL.  t..  I1).)-1S.  (Pill,,  Corf.,  p  Mft. 
ProUw^  p.  343.- MttTtiftl,  Tii.,  H,  i.) 
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PUTEAL. 


ifi4uTitie{^  were  invented.'  But  these  ear  coren, 
A'bich,  according  to  tho  ct>'inolcigist.  were  made  of 
brass,  were  undoubtedly  never  u&ed  in  the  great 
public  games,  but  only  in  the  gymnasia  and  palirs- 
tne,  or,  at  ruuat,  in  Mw  public  coatests  of  buxing  Tot 
boys ;  Uiey  are  never  seen  in  any  ancient  work 
of  art. 

Tlio  game  of  boxing  was.  Uke  all  the  other  gym- 
oastic  and  athletic  games,  reguiattd  by  certain 
rule«.  I'hus  puf^ilistd  were  not  allowed  to  take 
hold  of  one  another,  or  to  use  their  feet  for  ihe  pur- 
pose of  making  one  anotlier  fyiX,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  pancratium.'  Cases  of  death,  either  during  the 
fighl  il-si-lf  or  soon  after,  appear  to  have  otxurred 
rather  frequently  ;•  but  if  a  lighter  wilfully  killed  his 
antagonist,  be  was  acverely  punished*  If  both 
the  combatants  were  tired  without  wishing  to  i^ve 
up  the  fight,  they  might  pause  a  while  to  recover 
their  strenglli ;  and  in  tjnine  cases  they  are  described 
a»  resting  on  their  knees.*  If  tlie  fight  lasted  too 
long,  recourse  was  had  to  a  plan  called  K^Jfio^ ;  tlut 
is,  bolli  parties  agreed  not  to  move,  but  to  stand 
still  and  receive  the  blows  without  using  any  means 
of  defence  except  a  certain  position  of  the  hands.' 
The  contest  did  not  end  until  one  of  the  combatants 
was  compelled  by  fatigue,  wounds,  or  despair,  to 
declare  himself  conquered  (itjra^oftevnv),''  which 
w.is  generally  done  by  lifting  up  one  hand  • 

'Hie  lonians,  espeeioUy  those  of  Saiuus,  were  at 
all  times  more  distinguished  pugilists  than  the 
Dorians,  and  at  Sparta  boxing  is  said  to  have  been 
forbidden  by  ibo  laws  of  Lycurgua.'  But  the  an- 
ei^Mils  generally  considered  boxing  as  a  useful  irain- 
mg  for  military  purposes,  and  a  part  of  education 
no  less  important  tlian  any  other  g>'mna£tic  exer- 
ci*e.'*  Kven  m  a  medical  point  of  view,  boxing 
was  recommended  as  a  remedy  against  giddiness 
and  chruiuc  headaches." 

In  Italy  boxing  appears  UlEewise  to  have  been 
nraotised  from  early  times,  especially  among  the 
Elnuu'uns  -'  It  continued  aa  a  popular  game  du- 
rmg  (he  livhnlc  period  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  uf 
the  Ktniiin'  ** 

riHill.LA  RES.     (J'lJ.  Tabci^.) 

PL' til*  >  ^u.xdipo.  dim.  it4ix<uptov\  ^Jtf»p'Aoi'), 
a  dagger ;  a  tw  wcdg*.-*!  knife,  commonly  of  bronze, 
with  the  handle  in  many  Ciiscs  variously  ornamented 
t^r  rnru'htH).  :i'Oinetiines  made  of  the  bard  black 
wo^hl  of  the  Syrian  tcrebinlh."  'Hie  occonipaDy- 
1(1^  wuudout  shows  three  ancient  daggers.    The 


Q^==:i 


two  upper  lifiures  are  co]>ipd  from  Beger:"  the 
Uurd  represents  a  dagger  about  a  foot  long,  which 


I.  (Pollux,  Ovom^  ii.,  81  — Btjrmol.  Mag..  •.  w.)—i.  (Plot., 
Symn.,  ii-.  4.— Laeimii,  AniPli.,  S.»— 5.  (Schol.  ad  Find.,  01.,  »., 
»4.r— 4.  (Paiii.,  *)ii.,  40,  4  S  .  »i.,  9,  frS.)  — 5.  (AnoUtm  Rbod., 
u  ,  W.— StaL.Ttwh..  »i..  T1»a.)— fl.  (Eu»t»lh.  ■d  II.,  xiiii.,  p. 
1M4.— P«<i».,  v»i..  40,  «  ».)-7.  (rnai.,  vi.,  10.  «  l.)-e.  jPlnt.. 
Lvcury..  19.)— W.  tP»ii».,  \i..  S,  fl  4-— Pl«t.,  I.rcnr».,  19.)— 10. 
iCwtun,  Anach.,  S.  — PIui.,  Cat.  M«j..  SO.)  — II.  (Atvtru*,  Do 
M»rb  iJKit.  t^ut.,  i-.a.)— IJ.  tLiv.,  i.,33.— Dion«.,»li.,r2.]— IX 
(8u<»t..Ortiiv.,  «.  —  Cio.,  !>•  I.(^ffv.  ■)■.  i5.  IS.— Ticu..  Ann., 
If).,  si.  —  Suet.,  CiUiff.,  18. — Vtj.  Kraii»p,  Die  Gynift»»i'*i  himI 
A|im.  il.  H«tli>Di>n,  n.  497-^.)  —  14.  Crheaphi.,  U.  P.,  ¥■.  3.  4 
%.)  -IS.  (TbM.  DniDd.,  V.,  in,  p.  SW.  4I».) 
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was  found  in  an  Effyptiaa  tooil),  and  ^  rr-^ 

in  the  museuiu  at  Leyilen.    11i< 

entirely  of  metal      The  han'flr^ 

were  fitted  to  receire  a  pLii 

The  lowermost  has  ak*o  i 

horn,  and  shows  Uie  remaiuii  uj  a  uii.fi:r  .p 

metal  with  which  the  wood  wh  eoxvM 

In  the  heroic  ages  the  Greeks  ■«Ttrr  •*** 
a  dagger  suspended  by  tiie  sword  «iiW  ai 
of  the  body  {etd,  Gladios),  and  meliaklltr 
caaioiis  instead  of  a  knife.'    llnis'nan":*- 
bis  dagger  to  cut  his  meat  at  tiUe.*  TV*^^  • 
continued  to  the  ppeaent  day  atnoof  tkr  '~ 
who   are   descended  from  the  asanl  < 
The  Romans  (see  wootlcuts,  p   11,^1 '- 
dagger  as  the  Persians  did  (nii.  Aciux* 
right  side,  and  consequently  drew  itunt 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  hilt,  Uii; 
effective  for  stabbmg.  The  teniis  ^ajw 
tov  denote  both  its  smallneas  and  Ua 
graspmg  it  m  the  hand  (irvf.  pm^mni    Uih* 
way  ue  must  understand  '*  the  two  awiAf 
gtadiOM*)  worn   by  the   Gallic  chicftail  i 
Manlius  Torquatus ;  and  the  monimnfltt 
Middle  Ages  prove  that  thu  costom  toif 
in  our  own  and  in  adjoining  countncs' 
some  of  the  northern  nations  of  £orapei,a 
eoii.stantly  worn  on  the  side-,  and  was  D 
to  be  drawn  un  every  oeeasion.*    The 
employed  the  same  wenpon.  stabbing  tbm 
in  the  neck.'    For  the  (ircck  horsemen,  thr 
was  considered  preferable  to  the  long 
weapon  of  otfencc.*    for  secret  pur^ 
placed  under  the  armpit.* 

PUGMK.  PUGON  (n*y^.  wmm^    (W 
p.  763.) 

PULAGORAI   {ffvA«y<J^i).   fK«t 
p.  49.) 

PITLLARIUS.     (Kfrf.  Aosnciua,  p.  |3a» 

PU'LPiTU.M.     {y,d.  TuKATaeK.) 

PULVl'NAR.     A  represeiiution  of  r         '    ' 
using  cu.shions  or  pUlows  ipulnm).  to  r 
at  enleriaimnents,  is  grven  in  iIih  •• 
326.     The  most  luxurious  of  sot 
stufted  with  fin  an's-down."     An  ,. 
cushion,  filled  with  feathers,  is  pn-w  r 
Dntish  Museum.    In  reference  to  this  j  . 
Komans  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  ataturf** 
the  gods  upon  pillows  at  the  lectisiemia.    <W 
Epulokks,  Lkctisterxii'm  )    The  couches  pnjviW 
for  this  purpose  in  the  teiuple^^  w*ere  callrd  i^^ 
Rarw.**     There  waa  also  a  pulvimir.  on  vvhicu  Up 
images  of  the  gods  were  laid,  in  the  Circos." 

PL'LVl  NUS.     ( Viii.  PoLvixAa.) 

PUPILLA  PUPILLUS.     {VU  I 

TUTKLA.) 

PUPILLA'RIS  SUBSTITU^IO.    ^i 

Roman,  p.  498.) 

PUPPIS.     (Tid.  Ship«.) 

PU'TEAL  properly  means  llie  enrluoure  «r 
rounding  the  opening  of  a  well,  to  protect  f»r«iu 
from  falling  uuo  it.  Ii  was  either  round  or  6*jiiire. 
and  fieenis  usuiilly  to  have  been  of  the  heigtit  d 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Tl""-  ■■- ' 
round  one  in  the  Drittsh  Museum,  madr  ■ 
which  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  oii' 
riua's  villas  in  (;ftpri;as ;"  it  exhibits  five  grw^  "^ 
fauns  and  bacchanahan  nymphs,  and  nivam  lW 
edge  at  tho  top  may  be  seen  the  mu      '  "'" 
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J.  <Hnni.,n.,ui.,S71.— AtheB.,fi..2n.r\— « 

p.  10,  ed.  Stepb.J— 3.  (DodwvlI.Tmu.  i.,  p.  I"" 

IS.)— 5.  <IV,  StiAti«nl,Maci.ElOin««<)f  Ci 

TriBl..  v..  S,  19.  M.>— 7,  (Xi-n.,  Aii»h.,  i»  ,  ' 

R«  £<iuest.,  III.,  II.)  — 0.  (PlBtn.Gr.— 

10.    (Man.,  xir..  10,  ].)  -  11.  (llor  . 

Mot.,  XIV.,  M7  —  fic  m  Cm.,  hi.,  1<i  ..  —I 

— TuK^iv.,  a.— Val.  Mu.,  til.,  7,  V  i— .^r».  .-i  i.ri 

iti.,  533.)— Ii.  (Suet..  OcUr.,  W.— CUod..  «.) 
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iwing  up  water  from  the  weU. 
?ra  10  have  beeu  common  in  the 
10  puutdia  signaia,  which  Ciccru* 
*U9culan  villa,  itiuHl  havo  been  of 
'as  the  one  in  ihe  Itrilfsh  Museum  ; 
(ere  to  its  being  adorned  with  figures, 
raelit-e  in  some  casts  to  flurrnuiiri  a 
rith  an  enclosure  open  at  the  top.  and 
?.s,  from  the  grcni  similarity  they  hore 
•re  called  by  this  name.  There  were 
?s  in  the  Roman  Forum  :  one  of  tlie«e 
feat  Ltbonts  or  Scnbonianitm,  because 
Hum)  in  llial  place  had  been  atmck 
and  Scribonius  Libo  expiated  it  by 
lilies,  and  erected  a  puteal  around  it, 
op,  to  j)rpj«*rvr  the  memory  of  ihc 
form  of  this  puteal  is  preserved  on 
ijf  the  Scribonian  gens.  (See  wood- 
ipare  Spanheiin,  De  Pratt,  et  U»u 
h  190  ) 


secma  to  have  been  near  the  Atrium 
was  a  common  place  of  meeting  for 
e  oihvr  puteal  was  in  the  couiitmni, 
e  of  the  senHie-house,  and  in  it  were 
vhetsione  and  razor  of  AttusNavius,* 
i::vOiQi),  callt'd  zoiOiot  in  the  IvBcp- 
lecl/  were  four  persons  appointed  by 
ings,  two  by  each,  as  messengers  to 
of  Delphi  (Gforr^on-ot  fj-  irA^oi-f), 
as  hi^jlily  honourable  and  important : 
»vays  the  mesijinatea  of  iho  Spartan 

CPUTICUU.  tr.d.Fuxu».p.461.) 
OMON  (TTVKtoKofiQv)^  H  plant,  about 
olua  anil  Sprengcl  arc  undecided ; 
Baubin  states,  Culuuiua  look  for  the 
la,  or  Uevd's  bit.* 
rvcXoi).  C^iJ,  FuKua,  p.  4S6.) 
QS  invyapyo^)y  an  animal  noticed  by 
d  also  mentioned  in  the  Sepuiagijit 
joses  it  a  species  of  A.ntelope,  which 
«.' 

ca  of  Eagle.     <  Vid.  Aquiui,  7G.) 
IS  {m^fialoc),  a  namq  given  to  a  fab- 
very  (iirniiiutive  sixe,  who  were  said 
at  stated  perimla  in  warfare  with  the 
a  full  account  of  the  legend,  and  the 
nations  that  have  been  given  of  it, 
t't  ClasMCfU  Dictionary,  a.  v. 
tfPiS     {mryvAafiTTii),     the    common 
If  Lampt/na  noclUiua.^* 
id.  FuKus,  p.  A56,  400.) 
HUM  {TTvpedfiov),  a  plant  described  by 
id  others.     "  AlthouKh;'  says  Adams, 
an  of  Dioacoridcs  be  soiticwhat  luuse, 
n  to  doubt  that  liia  plant  was  the  An- 
nifli,  or  Pellitorv   of  Spain.     At  all 
Tects,  as  described  by  Dioacoridcs, 

I  10.)  — 2-  (Ff^Ht,  w.  T.  Srnboni.iiiuni.)  —  3. 
U.  ilvt  SU'lt.  Rcffi., ).,  p.  134.}^.  (UriJ.  K«m. 
|»ro  Sn.,  8.— Pfi«,,  S»t.,  iv.,W.— H«r.,  Epirt., 
c,  1>»  Uiv,,  I.,  17.  —  CwroparB  Li»y.  i.,  30,  tiu^ 
II..  p.  171. t  — 8.  (Photiuii.  ■.  y.)  — 7.  (lUroil., 
ip.  Lac..  XV.,  9,— Mlilier,  I)Tf..  in..  I,  *  9.f— 8. 
t.— <ial»n,  l>e  Simp).,  *iii.— Adwnik  Appood., 
.,  IV.,  |tf*i.— Dsuunta^  xit.,  5. — Adasw,  A{^ 
(AJaiiis,  Appund.,  ft.  V.) 


correspond  very  well  with  those  of  the  Pclhtory  , 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  represented  as  a  iwwerful  mas- 
ticatory, and  ifi  rocommendcd  for  toothache  '*' 

•PYKILAMPIS  (TTvpi'-o^ir/f).  a  name  applied  by 
Suidas  to  the  Pvoolamms.  which  see. 

♦PYROMACHUS  LAPIS  (jrvp^ofor  A/fl/>f).  the 
Common  Pyritfji  of  iiUMiern  niineralcgists,  consist- 
ine  principally  of  sulphurate  of  iron,  with  snnie  ad- 
mixture of  copper  and  arsenic  "  Stones  of  tbia 
class,"  says  Adams,  "are  ollen  called  Marchnatieit^ 
from  the  barbarous  term  MarchaxUa^  which  is  given 
to  the  Pyrites  in  the  Latin  transhttion  of  Serapiort'* 
Dioscnndes  calls  the  Pvromachus  the  jrupinyf  Xt- 
8o^* 

PV'RRHICA     (Kirf.  Saltatio.) 

•PYRRHU'LAS  (mp^nvXa^),  a  bird  mftntionett 
by  Ariijttitle,  and  corresjMmdinH.  as  Gesner  thinlw, 
to  the  Uulltincli,  or  Pyrrhuta  Tvlgaris.  It  would  ap- 
pear, according  to  Adams,  not  to  have  been  the 
same  bird  as  the  »n>>n^/f  of  Aristotle,  tho  ni>{i{ya  of 
.i^lian,  and  the  Trv(tpia  of  Phile  ' 

•PYRIJS  («xiot).  the  pear-tree,  or  Vyrus  fOmm« 
rti*.  L  ,  the  fmiit  of  which  was  called  Pyrum  by  the 
Latms,  and  utioi'  by  the  Greeks.  Virgil  mentions 
several  kinds  of  pears.  The  one  termed  "  Cruatu- 
mian,**  called  also,  accnnlingto  Celsns,  Xttvinvunt 
was  the  best.  Columella  ranks  it  the  first,  and  Pli- 
ny says  of  these  pears,  "  cunctis  autem  Crustumins 
graiisaima.'^  Balechamp  makes  the  Cruslumian  the 
same  as  the  French  "  Poire  nfr/r,"  while  Stapel 
says  that  it  is  known  in  Flanders  under  tho  name 
*'  i*oirf  de  Saint  Jacirntay  Some  make  it  the  same 
as  the  F.ngliRh  *'  Warden  pear.*^  Tlie  appellation 
ofCnistumian  (Cntslumium  or  CrualumaKm)  vttm 
derived  from  the  Ilnlian  town  of  Crustinnenum.  in 
the  territory  adjacent  to  which  they  particularly 
abounded.  Virgil  speaks  also  of  the  '*  Syrian" 
pear ;  but  in  Columella  the  Synum  pyrutn  la  a  ge- 
neric name,  embracing  both  the  CTygtumtum  and 
the  Ttirrnt ilium.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  distin- 
guishes between  the  Syrtan  and  Tarentine  kinds. 
Serviiis  says  that  the  epithet  "Syrian*'  has  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  country  of  S>Tia,  bat  comea 
from  the  C.reek  m-^or,  *'  dark-coloured"  or  "  black," 
and  Pliny,  In  fact,  assures  us  that  Ihe  Syrian  was  a. 
dark-coloured  pear.  Some  modern  writers,  how- 
ever, take  it  to  be  the  Bergamot.  Tho  pear  called 
Voifmum  took  its  name,  as  is  said,  from  its  large 
size,  *' quia  vulain  manua  impUanty"  *•  because  they 
till  the  palm  of  the  hniul  "  Riieus  thinks  they  aro 
the  Hun  Chretien;  hut  it  would  seem  more  correct, 
with  Dryden,  Martyn,  and  others,  to  make  them 
the  ■*  Pounder-pcara,"  or.  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly iLTined,  "Pound-pears.'*  Tlie  Bvn  Chrrtitn 
answers  rather  to  the  Ta?.'ivTaim'  uirtov,  which  Pli- 
uy  calls  Lihraif.  pyrum,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  VoUmum.* 

»II.  (Ti'pof),  Wheat.     {Viti.  TRmcDji.) 

PYTHIAN  GAMES  {mOta),  one  of  the  foui 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele- 
brated in  the  neighbourhotKl  of  Oclphi,  anciently 
called  Pytho^  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  The  placcof  this  solermiity  was  the  Uris.s«an 
plain,  whieh  for  this  purpose  contained  a  hippo- 
drouius  or  racecourse,*  a  stadium  of  1000  li-et  in 
length,*  and  a  theatre,  in  which  the  musiciil  con- 
tests took  place.'  A  gymnasium,  prytaneum,  and 
other  huililtngs  of  this  kind  probably  existed  here, 
us  at  Olyinpio,  although  they  are  not  mentioned. 

I.  (Pioaonr.,  Ul.,76.— (3a]«n,  l>«  Stmpl.,  viii. — Aduns,  Aitpatiil-, 
1.  r.) — 3.  (Theopbr.,  D*  LapiJ.— Arnlot.,  Met.,  ir.,  6.— Umwix.. 
».,  MS.— Atianii,  Appmd  ,  t.  ».)— 3,  (An«uit.,  H.  A.,  nn.,  5.— 
JEXivi,  ti.  A..  i*.,4.— AdojM.  App«T»0.,  ■.».)—*•  (Th^-iph?.,  it., 
la,  Ac— Di(»cor,,  u.,  107.— Feo,Fl4»r«  ilv  Viryilf ,  p.  134.— Mar 
(yn  wA  Virj.t  G«nrK.,  li.,  87.— AJunii.  Ai>p«»nil.,  ft.  v.) — 5.  (Paul 
x.,87,4  4.^_«.  (OnMr.Ua  Din  NkC,  13.>— 7.  (Luciu.tdr  la 
tloct^O.) 


rYTUIAN  GAMES. 

Onre  the  Pvthian  games  yrern  hdd  at  Athens,  on 
llu'  ailvice  of  bemotrius  Pulifjrrn7t«s  (01  122.  3^), 
because  ihe  .l^tolinns  were  in  poascsatun  of  llie 
passes  around  iJc-lphi. 

Tlio  Pythi.m  ijamns  were,  according  lo  miwt 
legpnda.  instituteii  by  Apollo  himself;"  ullier  tradi- 
lioim  referred  llirm  t«  unci'-nt  h-'roes,  surh  as  Aoi- 
phiciyon.  Aiinistus.  Diomedes.  and  others.  Tliey 
were  iirijimally.  prrhnps,  nothing  more  than  a  reli- 
gious paiit'gj'ns,  occasioned  by  the  oraclu  of  Dflplii, 
and  the  sacred  gaincs  arc  .said  to  hare  been  at  tirsl 
only  a  musical  contest,  which  consisted  in  singing 
a  hymn  to  the  honour  of  thp  Pjihian  god  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cithara.*  Someof  tlic  potets, 
liowever,  and  inythographers  represent  even  the 
gods  and  the  ciirly  heroes  as  engatfeU  in  gynniastic 
and  equestrian  (ujntcsts  at  the  Pylhian  games.  But 
sucli  statements,  numerous  as  they  are,  can  prove 
notion^ ;  ttiey  are  anachronisms  in  which  lale  wri- 
ters were  fond  of  indulging  The  description  of  the 
Pythian  games  in  which  ^)ophot•k^s.  in  the  Electra, 
makes  Orestes  lake  part,  belongs  lo  this  class. 
The  Pytliian  games  must,  on  account  of  the  celeb- 
riiy  of  the  Delphic  oraelu,  have  become  a  national 
festival  for  aU  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  iwhod; 
and  when  Solon  fixed  pecuniary  rewards  for  those 
Athenians  who  were  victors  in  the  great  national 
festivals,  the  Pythian  agon  was  umlouhtcdiy  in- 
cluded in  the  number,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
inentiniicd.* 

Whether  gjmnastic  contests  liad  been  performed 
at  the  Pythi;m  games  previous  to  01.  47  is  un- 
certain. Bockh  supposes  that  these  two  kinds  of 
nmeshad  been  connected  at  the  Pythia  from  early 
[times,  but  that  afterward  the  gjinnastio  games 
Were  neglected  ;  but,  however  tins  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  about  HI.  47  they  did  not  exist  at 
Delphi.  Down  to  01.  48  the  Delphians  themselves 
had  l>e<>n  the  agonotheta?  at  the  Pytliiun  games, 
but  in  the  third  year  of  this  olympiad,  when,  after 
Uic  Cri-saajan  war,  the  Amphietyon-s  took  the  man- 
agement under  their  care,  they  nalurafiy  Uxvuiie 
the  agonotlielaR*  Home  of  the  ancients  dale  the 
inHtituiion  of  the  Pythian  games  from  this  time,* 
and  others  say  that  henoelortli  tliey  were  called 
Pythiitn  gartug.  Owing  to  their  being  under  the 
management  of  the  Aiuphictyons,  ihey  are  some- 
limes  called  'Aft^mrvoi'iKu  aW.a*  Prom  01.  18,  3, 
Uh*  i'ythiads  were  occasionally  used  as  an  a-ra,  and 
Ihc  first  celebration  under  the  Auiphietyons  was 
the  first  Pythiad.  Pausanias*  expressly  slates  thai 
in  this  ye^ir  the  original  musical  contest  in  Ki0ap<fi- 
6ia  was  extended  by  the  addition  uf  av?.i,iAia,  i.  e., 
singing  with  the  a^^companiinent  of  the  flute,  and 
by  that  of  flute-playing  alinie.  ytrabo,'  in  speak- 
ing of  these  innovations,  does  not  mention  the 
.ivAifidiu,  but  slates  that  the  contest  of  cithara-pEuy- 
ers  (Kitlajutrrai}  was  added,  while  Pausanias  assigns 
the  introduction  of  this  contest  lo  the  eighth  Pyth- 
iad. One  of  the  musical  e*)nlesls  at  the  P)*thian 
games,  in  whidi  only  flute  and  cilhara-players  took 
part,  was  the  so-t^alled  vimo^  riif/iKof,  which,  at 
least  in  subsequent  limes,  consisted  of  five  parts, 
via.,  uvuKpvvati,  dfuztifia,  KaraKt^evafioi,  Iq/jOqi  jtai 
iaKrv?.ot,  and  ffvptyycf.  Tho  whole  of  this  vo^o^ 
was  a  musical  description  of  the  fight  of  ApoUo 
with  the  dragon,  and  of  his  victory  over  the  mon- 
aler."  A  somewhat  different  account  of  the  parts 
of  this  vnfioi  is  given  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar/^ 
and  by  Pollux." 

I.  (Vid.  Plut.,  D»iantt.,  40— Cowni,  Fait.  A«.,  i»..  p.  77.)— 
1.  (AOirii.,  ir.,  ji.  "01.  — Srhol.,  Arrim.  nd  PiaU.,  Pylh.)  — 3- 
(Pnui..  «..  7,  4  a.— Simb.,  \i.,  p.  lai.)— 4.  (Diog.  LaBn.,  i.,  55.) 
—3,  (St»l>.,  jx,  p.  4SI.-P4ii«..i  .  17,  «S.»  — fl.  (Phot..  C«!., 
|).  S3S,  ed.  Hrkkrr.)— 7.  (U«-Ui»Jm  -tlhiop.,  it..  t.»— b.  (!.  c.)— 
V  (l.c.)-lO.  (Strabci-I.c.)— II.  (Arftim.  ad  Pyth.)  — !».  <i»., 
»,  W.J 
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PVTHiA.V  GAMCfi. 

Besides  these  innovation",  m  tlif  '"'"^<> 
tests  which  were  made  in  '^iJ^ 

gymnastic  and  etiueatnan  gt  -*«J 

tomary  at  *>lympia  were  either  i 
or  introducetl  for  the  first  time.  ji 

with  four  horses  Wiis  not  introduce: 
Pyihind.'    Some  games,  on  the  oiur       ^  "<ii^*^ 
adopted,  which  had  not  yet  been  pr,i'  ■-'-  -"    i 
pla,  viz ,  the  doAij^oc  and  the  AUv>     •.  •  ^ 
thu  first  Pythiad  the  victors  recti  ;■  - 

their  prize,  but  m  the  second  a  chai4Lt  -^  - 
hsiied  as  the  reward  for  the  victors 
asts  on  i'tndar  reckon  Ihe  first  Pyituj 


introduction  of  the  chaplct,  and  thtv 
been  followed  by  most  modem  chrnnt-.p'' 
Pausanias  expressly  assigns  tbi^  ' 
second  Pylhiad.'    The  av?jft6ia,  •■■■ 
duced  in  the  first  Pylhiad,  was  omilU:^  *       ^S\ 
end  and  ever  after,  as  only  elegies  and  *"     , 
been  sung  to  the  flute,  which  were  ih*^' 
rncJanrhoIy  for  this  solemnity.     The  t# 
chanot-race  with  four  horse?,  however, 
in  the  same  Pythiad.    In  the  eigliUi  I'll*^ 
55,  3j,  the  conieat  in  playing  the  '^'•^''^^^^ 
singing  was  introduced;  in  Pythiad  sa.  ^r7 ^ 
race  in  arms  was  added  ;  in  Pythiad  48.  iC^^' 
ol-race  with  two  full-grown  horsi  - 
/iof)  was  performed  for  the  first  ; 
53,  the  chariot- race  wuh  four  foah 
In  Pythiad  61. the  pancmliuin  for  hoys,  ra 
63,  the  horserace  with  foals;    and  in 
Ihe  chariot-race  with  two  foals,  were 
Varicms  mnsical  contests  were  also  added 
course  of  time,  and  contests  in  tragc^dy. 
in  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  in  recilatioMi 
torical    compositions,    are    expressly 
Works  of  art,  as  paintings  and  sculptures, 
hibited  to  the  assembled  Greeks,  and  pr 
awarded   to  those   who  had   prD<luced  tba^ 
works.'     The  musical  and  artistic  c«nle^l 
at  all  times  tlie  mo.st  prominent  features 
Pythian  games,  and  in  this  respect  they 
celled  the  Olympic  games. 

Previous  lo  01.  4B,  the  P}thian  games 
an  iwaer^pi^,  that  is,  they  had  been 
tho  end  of  every  eighth  year;  but  m  OL  4a,3ll 
became,  like  the  Olympia,  a  irrvruenjpif,  u<. 
were  held  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year; 
Pythiad,  llicrcfore,  ever  since  the  timetlali 
nsM-d  us  an  a^ra,  eoinprelieitded  a  spnc*  nf  (-mr 
commencing  with  the  third  year  of  evt-t; 
Others  have,  in  opp^fsiliun  to  direct  stai 
ferred  from  Thneydides*  that  the   Pythiaa 
were  held  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
every  olympiad.     Respecting  this  conirove 
Krause,  /.  c  ,  p.  S9,  &c.     As  for  the  sea*on 
Pythian  games,  they  were,  in  all  T.^■'^^'^"H' 
in  the  spring  ;  and  most  writers  1-  iJ' 

ill  the  month  of  Bysius,  which  i 
the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.     Uockh,' 
ever,  has  shown  that  the  games  took  pJ.ire  Id  tjr 
month  of  Uucatujs,  which  followed  alter  iUe 
of  Bysius,  and  that  this  month  must  hr  cor 
as  the  s»me  us  Lhe  Attic  Munychi<m.    Thui 
lasted  for  several  days,  as  is  expressly  mc 
by  SophocJes,'*  but  we  do  not  know  how 
When  ancient  writers  npenk  of  ihe  4ny  of  ihtl 
ian  agL'n,  they  arc  probably  thinking  of  thf 
ngon  alone,  which  was  the  most  important] 
the  games,  and  probably  took  place  on  lhe' 


l.lPEUi.,  x.,7,  M.)— S.  (P4u.,«wl  Sch^J.K)  r.ii4,l*>- 
3.  {V%d.  CIiulOD.  F.  IL,  p.  IDA.— Krauw.  Uic  PpK  .Np*-*<^ 
p,H,&c.)-4.  (P»«,I.  c.)— 5.  tPIiiUwt..  V,t  >.i.i..;,.r,l- 
Plot.,  Sjuipoi.,  li..  4.>— 0.  (Pl.n..  H.  N  .  .  rwfc 

I.e. — Diud.,  tv.,  SO. — ('onipmn  rimlob,  f  '  I* 

tl7:  T„  I.}— 9.  (wl  Coip.  bucnpt.,  u.  \f--  .    MB 


PYTHIAN  GAMES 


QCADRAGESTMA. 


It  15  quite  impossible  to  nonceive  that 
iTouB  games  should  have  taken  pl&co  on 

ourve  of  strangers  at  the  season  of  this 
lust  have  beoii  very  great,  as  undouht- 

Greeka  were  allowctl  lo  aiteiid.  The 
iging  10  the  amiihictyoiiy  of  Detplii  hait 
ir  theori  in  ihe  month  of  BysiuSr  some 

the  cuiniuencenient  of  the  feslival  il- 
heon  sent  hy  the  tireeks  to  Delphi  on 
a  were  called  Uvdaiarai,^  anil  Die  the- 
>y  the  Athenians  were  always  parttcii- 
It.*  As  regards  sacrifices,  processions, 
lemnities,  it  may  be  presumed  thai  they 
n  a  great  measure,  those  of  Olympia. 

though  probably,  in  some  degree,  fitrli- 

fition  of  a  theoria  of  Thesaahans,  may 
eliodoriis.' 

order  in  whir.li  the  various  games  were 
scarcely  anything  is  known,  with  the 
r  some  alhisiiin^  in  Pindar  and  a  few 

Plutarch.  The  latter'  says  that  the 
tests  preceded  the  gymnastic  contests. 
opboclea  it  is  clear  Dtai  the  gymnas- 

preceded  the  horse  and  chariot  races. 
e,  moreover,  which  was  performed  by 
f  boys,  was  always  first  perfonned  by 

staled  above  that,  down  to  01.  48,  the 
lad  the  mani^pmenl  of  the  Pythian 
;  oi  the  manner  in  which  they  yvcre 
revious  to  that  time,  nothing  is  known 
came  under  the  care  of  the  Amphicty- 
J  persons  were  appoinleO  for  the  pur- 
nducling  the  games  and  of  acting  as 
hey  were  called  hTTtue'Aftrai.'^  and  an- 
le  Olympian  hellanoclicae.  Tlieir  num- 
>wn.*  In  later  times  it  was  decreed  by 
lyons  that  Kmg  Phdip,  with  the  Thes- 
Bueotians,  should  undertake  the  man- 
the  games;'  but  afterward,  and  even 
.Oman  emperors,  the  Amphnnyons  again 
lie  possession  of  this  tirivilp^f  ^*  'I'he 
lad  to  mamtain  peace  ainl  nrrler,  and 
cd  by  ftacriyoi^ofiat,  who  exin-citei]  any 
at  their  command,  and  thus  answered 
pian  A7.vTai.*^ 

i  givea  to  the  victors  in  the  Pytbian 
from  the  time  of  tlie  second  Pylhiad  a 
et,  so  that  they  then  became  an  uyuv 
while  before  they  had  been  an  uyuv 
'  In  addition  lo  this  diaplet,  tlie  victor 
Olympia,  received  the  symbohe  palm- 
was  allowed  to  have  his  own  statue 
tie  Crissjean  plain." 
when  the  Pj'ihian  games  ceased  to  be 
IS  not  certain,  hut  ihoy  prohahly  lasted 
the  Olympic  games,  i,  e.,  down  to  the 
194.  In  AU  191.  a  celebratiun  of  the 
lentioned  by  Ptiiloatratua  ;"  and  in  the 
Emperor  Julian  Ihoy  still  continued  to 
•  manifest  from  his  own  words." 
{ames  of  less  iinptirtanee  were  cclebra- 
ll  many  other  places  where  the  worship 
'as  introduced  :  and  the  games  of  Del- 
leiimes  distinguished  from  these  lesser 
the  addition  of  the  words  h  ArX^otf. 
far  the  greater  uumlier  of  the  lesser 
not  mentioned  in  the  extant  ancient 

I  Curp.  ln»i,j  ,  *,  }—%.  (SlTaXy.,  «..  r-  *<«->— 3. 
iLoph..AT..  I5U,)— 4.  [£th.,ii-.S4.)— 5.  (Sviiip., 
Lr«  Philt«tr..  AH'-  Tynn.,  ti,,  Ift)— fl.  {I»lut  , 
-7.  (PlttL,  Srmp.,  li  .  4  ;  rii.,  i.>— «.  (KnitiM.  I 
Diod^l»i.,W,)-10.  [Piiilottr.Vit.  8oph.,ti..S7.) 
It.  tadori.,  9.  &r.l— li.  [I'atn.,  x.,  T.  ♦  3.— Schol. 
PUk!..  pTth.)— 13.  (Plui.,  Sjrtnp,  nti.,  4— Pam., 
',  «  I.— Jajlin,  xxiif.,  7.  10.)— U.  (Vit.  Soph.,  li., 
,  EpiiL  pro  Aigm,  p.  3ft.  A..) 


writers,  and  are  only  known  from  coins  or  inscnj>> 
tious,  we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  places  wher« 
ihey  were  held  .  Ancyra  in  GaJatia.  AphroJisias  in 
Carta.  Antiochia,  Canhea  in  the  island  of  Ceos,' 
Carthage,*  Cibyra  in  Phrygia,  Delos,"  Emisa  in 
Syria,  liierapoha  in  Phrygia,  Magnesia,  Megara.* 
Mileiu!*,  Neapolis  in  Italy.  Nica:a  in  tiiihynia,  Ni- 
comedia,  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  Pcrge  in  Pnniphylia, 
Pentuhua  on  the  Proponiis.  PhilipiMjpoUs  in  Thrace, 
Side  in  Pamphylia,  Sicyon,"  Taba  in  Caria,  Thcs- 
salonice  in  Macedonia,  in  Thrace,  Thyatira.  and 
Tralles  in  Lydia,  TripoUs  on  the  Mwander,  in 
Caria.* 

PVXIS,  dim.  PVXIDULA  (n-^ic,  dim.  Tvf/diov), 
a  Casket,  a  Jewel-box.'  Quinlilian'  produces  this 
term  as  an  example  of  caiachresja,  because  it  prop- 
erly denoted  that  which  was  made  of  box  (jn'^(H), 
but  was  applied  to  things  of  similar  form  and  use 
made  of  any  other  material.  In  fact,  the  caskets 
in  which  the  ladies  of  ancient  times  kept  their  jew- 
els and  other  ornaments,  were  made  of  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl.  lortoise-sheH,  &c.  They 
were  also  much  enriched  with  sculpture.  A  sUver 
cofler,  2  feet  long,  1  &  wide,  and  I  deep,  most  elab* 
orately  adorned  with  figures  in  bas  relief,  is  de* 
scribed  by  fiotttger.*    The  annexed  woodcut  (from 


Ant.  tCErcoiano.  vol.  ii .  inh.  7)  represents  a  plain 
jcwelbox,  out  of  which  a  d<fve  is  extracting  a  rib- 
and or  fillet.  Nero  (lepodiitnl  his  heard  in  a  valua- 
ble pyxis  when  he  shaved  for  the  first  lime.  ( Vtd. 
Baru.i,  p.  13S.) 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  boxes  used  lo  con- 
tain drugs  or  poison,"  and  to  metallic  rings  employ 
ed  in  machinery." 

♦PVXUS  (rnJfof),  the  Boxwood-tree.  {Vid 
Birxci.) 

Q. 

QUADRAGE'SIMA,  the  fortieth  part  of  the  im 
port<»l  goods,  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  portori 
um."  TacUiis"  siiys  that  the  quadragesima  wai 
abolished  by  Nero,  and  had  not  been  imposed  agaia 
{mnncl  altohlio  (fnndraiiemmtr)  ;  but  11  appOttrs  roost 
prnhable  that  this  quadriigcsima  aliolished  by  Nero 
was  not  the  porlonurn,  but  the  tax  imposed  by  Ca- 
liEtila'*cirf  the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  all  proper- 
ty respecting  wliich  there  was  any  lawsuit.  Thai 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable  opinion  appears  from 
the  fact  that  we  never  read  of  this  tax  upon  law- 
suits after  the  time  of  Nero,  while,  the  former  one 
is  mentioned  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire. 
Considerable  difficulty,  however,  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  some  of  the  coins  of  Gaiha  having 
Quadrageaina  Remista  upon  them,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  contradict  the  passage  of 
Tacitus,  and  hy  uthers  to  prove  that  Galba  aif<4- 
ttked  the  quadragesima  of  the  portorium.  The 
words,  however,  do  not  necessarily  nnply  this ;  it 
was  common,  iu  seasons  of  scarcity  and  want,  nr 
as  an  act  of  special  favour,  for  the  emperors  to 
rcmtt  certain  taxes  for  a  certain  period,  and  it  is 


1.  (Al!if.n..  1..  (..  4ifi,  4fl7.}— 2.  (Tfrtull..  Rrurp.,  fl.)— 3.  (D.- 
onjr».  I*tnM.,  537.)— 4.  (Schal.  m)  Pi»<J.,  NVin.,  »..  84.— Ol , 
iiH.,  143.— Philortr,  Vir.  Soph.,  U.  >.)— 5.  )Pin-l.,  Olym..  no  , 
103,  with  thp  •rhiil.— N«ni..  ii.,  ftl.)— A.  (Knuuc.  Dtn  P/thiM, 
N^^I^•f■n.  uiiH  lilhmira,  p.  I-IOB.) — 7.  (Mart.,  ti..S8.)— tj.  friii., 
fl.  ♦  35.)— 9.  {Sabinii,  i.,  p.  M-Ht,  pi.  iiD—l'^.  (Tir.,  Pro  Caljo, 
53-».— QumliL,  n.,  3,  4  53)— II-  (Plin,,  It.  N..  i»iii.,  11, » 
tS.)— 19.  (Sunt.,  Vtrapu..  i.  — QuiiUil.,  Uoclam..  3W.  — tijria 
mftrh.,  EpM..,  v.,  A9,  65.}— IS.  (Au..  zui.,  &1.>— 14.  (8aM  , 
Ctl..  40.) 


QU.ESTOIL 


QF-carpoit 


iBt  ttie  ooiBs  of  Oalba  were  struck  in  coa^  i  that  aocb  pafalic 
incmorsilon  of  such  a  rcmiaikHi,  and  not  of  an    ibe  analogy  of  luer  tineas  ttnfttlijF 


■built ton  of 


p  04,  &c 


Dmnunn. 
wlio  controverts  the  opinions 


lieim.  De  Pr^st.  tt  i'tn  .VumiAm  .  vol.  li..  p.  oi&.j 
QUADKANS.     {Vtd.  A»,  p.  111.) 
QUADRA  VFAL.     (ViW.  CcBoa.) 
m;ADKI'fiA      (Vwi   Bio*.  CciEcr) 
gi'ADHIGATL'S.     {Vtd  Bi«iTw».) 
QUA  OH"  "!  <        Vul.  PirrtBiit*  ) 
Qt'ADh'  :;ES.  public  infonners  or  ao- 

ousere,  wrr-  ,  piiher  because  ibey  received 

a  fourth  part  of  ibt*  criminal's  property,  or  becauae 
tboso  wbo  were  conricted  wrrc  oonJemned  to  pay 
fourfold  {tfuttdntpU  dtijunari),  as  in  ca»ea  of  riolatian 
of  thff  Uws  respecting  garoblia^r.  usury,  &c.*  We 
know  that  on  wnne  occdsinns  the  accuser  received 


ycriigal.,  I  by  the  popuJua  on  the  preacntattfr  ■■''  •'  -r^  ^ 
of  Span- 1  ibc  rariy  pcreid  of  tbe  Republii 


nciilii   a|ip<;ar  u>  have   becoua 

which,   hke  uthera,  was  I< 

TTiey  were  appuinicd  by  il 

tm  tbe  presentatirm  of  the  cui:~ 

quKSlWes  (liacnvcrt-d  that   a  r. 

been  eocnmttUiJ,  ihey  tiad  t'^ '  - 

the  cornitia  fur  irial^    Tl> 

through  the  pci»<jn  ul  a  in 

the  day  of  meeting  from  ttr 

tbe  city,  and  at  ihe  bouse  •  ^'^ 

the  sentence  had  been  pioooaucod  ij  -.'jc  ^^^ 

the  quvstorvs  parricidii  exesatad  fct  ifcor  (^ 

threw  Spurius  Cassius  from  the  Ttqem 


a  fourth  part  of  tbe  property  u(  ilic  accuiH'd  ;■  hut    Tliey  were  mentioned  in  tbe  laws  oilkTMnF* 


ttie  uthor  explanaiion  (if  the  word  may  also  be  cor- 
rect, because  usurers  who  violated  ihe  law  were 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  tbe  amount  of 
the  loan.'    When  the  ^ncral  right  of  accusation 


Tables,  and  after  ilit!  time  o{  the  d(*t7<futnlt 
still  continued  to  he  appointed,  tliiiui;h  ^tail${ 
lunger   by   tlte  curiL-s,   but   eitlier  m  lie 
cjcniuriatn  or  tnhuta,  which  thfv  Uwjr'Mtt 


was  la^ivcn,  tbe  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  sprmging   also  have  had  the  nght  lu  as»eiiil>It-  tn 


up  of  the  quadrupla lores,  is  uncertain  ;   but  on^i 
nally  all  fines  went  into  the  common  treasury,  and 
while  that  was  the  case,  tho  accusations,  no  doubt, 
were  brought  on  behalf  of  the  state.*    Kven  under 
the  Hepuhlic,  an  accusation  of  a  public  ofhcer,  who 
oati  meriied  it  by  bis  crimes,  was  considered  a  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  state  :   the  name  of  quadru- 
platores  seems  to  have  been  given  by  way  of 
'eootenipt  to  mercenarj'  or  false  accusers.*    Sene- 
ea*  calls  those  who  sought  great  returns  fur  small 
favours  Qttt'lrupUtoreB  beneJUiorum  tuorum. 
QI'ADIUiPLICATIO.     (Vtd.  Actio,  p.  19.) 
QU.l-;s  riONES.  Ql/.£STIONES  VEliPETU.^. 
{Vtd   JiUKi.  p.  552;   Pii^TOK,  p,  80(1.) 

QU^STOK  is  a  name  which  was  given  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  llouian  officers.     It  is  derived 


pmergnney*     Tliis  appears   to 
t^talomenl  of  Taciius,  that   in  ti 

they  were  created  by  the  jieoplt;  

sontation  of  the  consuls.     From  the  vcat' 
they  arc  no  longer  mentioned  m  Romiifl 
Uieir  functions  were  gradually  iransrened 
Irinmvrri  capitales'  (ciJ.  Tricmvisi  Ch 
partly  to  the  irdile.4  and  tribunes     {VU. 
Tbibuni.')     The  i)UA'stores  parricidii  liars i 
been  confounded  with   the  duuniv>ri  .- ni.nJ 
but  also  with  ihe  quo^iores  eIai-> 
ably  owmg  to  the  fact  that  lh«-} 
pointed  at  such  an  early  period,  and  Utdl 
kinds  of  qu&slors  are  seldom  t)i^lm?ui«he 
cient  v^TJiers  by  their  ehiiracteri>: 
The    quasivrex  clajxia    were    ■ 


^)m  quara,  and  Varro'  gives  a  definition  which  i  wiih  the  care  of  the  public  nion*.. 


^Mubraces  the  principal  functions  of  both  classes  of 
Oflicers  :  "  Quastores  a  ifuarendo^  qui  conquircTeni 
puMtras  pecunias  ct  inaUftcia"  TheonecbibS,  there- 
fore, had  to  do  with  the  coUectmg  and  keeping  of 
the  public  revenues,  and  the  others  were  a  kind 
[of  public  accusers.  The  former  bore  the  name  of 
^umtoTts  ctAxnci,  the  latter  of  yH(M/6ir«;Mirricirfii.* 
The  quattoret  parhcidti  were,  as  we  hare  aatd, 
public  accusers*  two  in  number,  who  conducted  the 
accnsntion  of  persons  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other 
capital  olli  nee,  and  carried  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution' Ue»{>ecting  their  confusion  with  the  du- 
umviri perdiiellionia,  see  PKBDUELUoyia  Duumviri. 
All  testimonies  agree  that  these  public  accusers 
existi'd  at  ]{ome  during  the  period  of  the  ktngs, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  by  which  king 
ihny  were  instituted,"  as  some  mention  them  in  the 
r^igii  ^f  Hnmulus.  and  others  in  that  of  Nunia. 
When  lllpiou  takes  it  for  certain  that  tliey  occurred 
In  the  lime  of  Tulliis  Hostilius,  he  appears  to  con- 
found tliem.  like  other  writers,  with  the  duumviri 
pi-rdiicllioTiis,  who  m  liirs  reign  acted  ,ns  judges  in 
ihcciuHC  oflloratius,  who  ban  slain  his  sister.  Du- 
ring ihe  kingly  period  there  occurs  no  instance  in 
whirh  it  could  he  said  wuh  any  certainty  that  the 
ilun'ttiori'S  parricidii  look  a  part.  As  thus  everytljing 
IB  so  uneerlain,  and  aa  the  late  writers  are  guilty  of 
such  manifest  confustons,  we  can  say  no  more  than 


I.  (pMudo-AK-un.  in  Ci«.,  Divin.,  i  94,  p.  110,  nI.  Oielli  ;  in 
V.tT  ,  11.  ti..  ♦a».I'-SW'9-  — re«to»,».  T.)  — 1  (T»c.,  Ann.,  IT., 
tl.>— 1.  {C»V}.  Di>  Re  Ruil.,  iDiL)— 4.  (Kiebubr,  ROm.  Gnch^ 
(II  .  J,  +(.)  _i.  (Cic,  DiT,,  li,.?  ;  c.  Verr.,  II.,  ii.,7.  —  PUnt., 
f*..^  .  .  ,1,  10— I.iv..itl..7fl.>— «.  (Dfi  Ik'nef.,  irii.,«5.)— 7.  (IW 

t.u.u  i,mi  .  IV.,  p.  m,  tfi,  iiti'.)-«.  (Dig.  I.  tit. «,  ■.  a, « sa,  93.1 

-U.  tt-L-.ttia,  «.  ».  l*«nci  tiiiJ  Qu«iuir««.— Lit.,  ii-,  41.— Dioin-«^ 
iMl.,  II.  friA,  Ml.  fiylb.]— 10.  (rnt^  1-  c— TkiI.,  Aas.,  xi.,  Si.— 
Diy.  I,IIL  13.) 
HIM 


guishing  epithet  classiei  is  nut  mentioned 
ancient  writer  excejit  I.ydus,'"  who,  bowei 
an  abaunl  interpretation  of  it.    Niebuhr" 
their  having  be<^n   elected  by  the  cenlui 
since  Hie  tjrne  of  Valerius  PublicDla.  who  i 
have  (irsL  msiiluied  Uie  office.**   Tliey  wei 
only  two  in  number,  and. of  cour*-^  •  •^-*'  -Th 
the  palricians      As  the  senate  h;i  : 
ministration  of  the  finances,  Ihr 
some  measure  only  its  agents  or  payniopU'n, 
they  eoutd  not  dispose  ot  any  part  of 
money  without  being  directed  liy  the  sf 
duties  conaequenily  consisted  m  niakil 
eary  payments  from  the  a>rarium.  and 
public  revenues.     Of  both  ihey  had  to 
uccounts  in  their  tabula  put>itcttV    Uemaodsj 
any  one  might  have  on  the  a:rarium,  and 
ing  debts,  were  likewise  registered  by  ihem. 
to  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury  were 
and  exacted  by  them.'*    Aootlier  branch 
duties,  which,  however,  was  likewi 
Wfih  the  treasury,  was  to  provide  the  proper 
inudations  for  Ibreign  ambassadors  and  such  | 
as  were  connecled  with  the  Kepublic  by 
public  tiospitolily.     Lastly,  they  were  cl 
the  care  of  the  burials  and  monuments 
guishcd  men.  the  cx[>eiises  for  which 


1.  (LiF.,  iii..W, «.)—«.  (Dig.  I,til.l,^  «,  »«^| 
c.l— S.  (Liv.,  111..  34.  —  Dinim.,  Tiii  ,p.  M4  }—% 
Liafl.  Lai-,  v.,  p.  TJ,  4c.,  cd-  hip.)— ^.  (p 
I.I?.,  II.,  <I.— OiP.,  t>o  Rpi>ob ,  ii„  35.) 
Lai.,  T.,  p.  76,)— T.  (Vanxi,ir.,|.  M.— V»! 
4,  »  a.— Sallait,  Cm.,  SS-J--      v    •    • 
44.— Zachsnc,  SuUa,  kl«      ' 

cii..  I,  c— Zonar.,  tii.,  13,  A  tl 

p.  430.)  — la,  (Plut.,  Publ..  -. 
(PmuJo-Ajcm.  iuVcrr^p.  ISl!i.«j  < 
—14.  (Lit.,  xzznii^  CO.— Tiot.,  A 


QtT,f:STOR. 


QUAPTTI  MINORrs. 


by  Ihe  senate  to  be  defrayed  by  ih©  treas- 

o  ttie  serahuni.  and,  consequently,  under  ibe 

lendeiice  of  the  qiisiston*,  were   kepi  the 

n  wtiieh  the  sen^tus  coiisulta  were  regia- 

while  iho  origiiiiil  documents  were  in  the 

of  the  mdiles,  until  AuguatUB  transferred 

i  of  them  ilso  to  the  quaestors." 

iytmr  B  C.  421  the  number  of  qiia*stars  was 

and  the  tribunes  thud  to  elTect.  by  an 

enl  of  the  law,  that  a  part  (prol>nhly  two) 

vjieaiors  should  bo  plebciantt.'    This  aliumpl 

«ed  frustrated,  but  the  iriterrex  h.  Papirius 

a  coiuproiuisu,  thai  the  election  should  not 

icted  tu  either  order.     Alter  this  law  was 

eleven  years  p^isaed  without  any  plebeian 

Elected  to  the  ofQce  of  quwstor,  until,  in  B.C. 

j-ee  of  the  four  qiiffiators  wore  plebeians.*     A 

;  who  had  held  llio  office  of  quiestur  had  un- 

idly,  as  m  later  tiroes,  the  right  to  take  hia 

the  senate,  tjnless  he  was  excluded  as  un- 

by  the  next  censors.     And  this  was  proha- 

reason  why  tlie  patricians  so  deierminaielv 

the  admission  of  plebeians  to  this  office. 

ATUs.)     Heneeforth  the  consuls,  whenever 

the  Held  against  an  enemy,  were  accuin* 

one  qUKstor  eanh.  who  at  first  had  only 

d  the  sale  of  the  booty,  the  produce  of 

either  divided  among  the  legion,  or  was 

to  Ibe  isranuin.*     .Subsequt'iiily,  !iow- 

We  tind  that  these  queestors  aif^o  kept  the 

of  Ihe  anny,  whieli  they  liad  received  from 

ry  at  Kome,  and  gave  the  solfhcra  Iheir 

Ihey  were,  in   fact.  tUo   paymasters   in   the 

The  two  other  qutesturs.  who  remained  at 

continued  to  dist^harge  the  same  duties  as 

■od  were  distinguialied  frum  lliu^e  who  ac- 

•d  the  eonsnifl  by  the  epithet  urbam.     In 

B.C.   395,  after  the   l^umdns  had  made 

roastern  of  Italy,  and  when,  in  &>nse- 

"the  administration  of  ihe  treasury  and  the 

I  of  the  revenues  became  more  lahorioua  and 

ant,  the  number  of  qmajsiors  was  again  duub- 

cight;'  and   it  is  probable  that  henceforth 

lumber  continued  to  be  inr.*reased  in  propur- 

t  the  Empire  became  extended.     One  of  the 

pjttslors  was  appointed  by  lot  to  the  quastura 

9U,  3  must  liihurious  and  nnportant  post,  as 

p  to  provide  Rimie  with  corn.*     Besides  the 

(T  Ostiensis,  wha  resided  at  l^slia,  three  other 

were  distributed  m  Italy,  to  raise  those 

jif  the  revenue  which  were  not  farmed  by  the 

and  to  control  the  latter.     One  of  ihem 

at  Galea,  and  the  two  others  probably  in 

I  on   the  Upper  Sea."    The  two   remaining 

who  were  sent  to  SicUy,  are  spoken  uJ 


in  his  dictatorship,  raisDd  the  number  of 
trm  to  twenty,  that  he  might  have  a  large 
r  of  candidates  for  the  senate  {aenalui  expUn- 
Ud  J.  CiBsar  even  to  furty.^*  In  the  year  U.C. 
qucstors  were  elected,  and  CnRsar  transferred 
tping  of  the  mrarium  to  the  ledilea.  From 
«  forward  the  treasury  was  sometimes  in- 
to the  prBEiors,  sometimes  to  the  prrelorii, 
DtetUDes,  again,  to  qii(eslMr9.  (  Vid.  /Ekariitm.) 
I,  however,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  pmv- 
oecar  down  to  the  latest  penod  of  the  Kmpire. 
of  Ihera  bore  the  title  of  eaniittUti  pnncipts^ 
ir  only  duty  was  to  read  in  the  senate  the 
loicalions  which  the  princcps  had  to  m:ike  to 


t  this  assembly  {hbn  pnnnpaUa,  cptsivtix  pnneivn^) 

I  I-'roin  the  inue  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  all  quoca 

,  tors,  on  entering  upon  their  uflice,  were  obliged  tc 

give  gladiatorial  games  to  the  people  at  their  own 

,  expense,  whereby  the  tillice  became  inaccessible  to 

any  one  except  the  wealthiest  indivnluats.'     When 

I  Constuiiiinople  had  become  the  second  capital  of 

the  Empire,  it  received,  like  Home,  its  quieslors, 

who  had  to  give  games  to  the  people  on  entering 

upon  their  otfice;  but  they  were  pnibably,  like  the 

prvtors,  elected  by  the  senate,  and  only  announced 

to  the  emperor.' 

The  proconsul  or  prztor,  who  had  the  adminis 
tration  of  a  province,  was  attended  by  a  qoisstor. 
This  qussior  had  undoubtedly  to  perform  the  same 
functions  as  those  who  accoin|ianied  the  anniejt  into 
the  field  ;  ihey  were,  in  fact,  the  same  officers,  with 
the  exception  that  the  former  were  stationary  in 
their  province  during  Ihe  time  of  thetr  olfice,  and 
had.  consequently,  riglils  and  duties  which  those 
who  accoaipanifHi  the  army  could  not  have.  In 
Sicily,  the  earliest  Roman  province,  there  were  two 
quaestors,  answering  to  the  two  former  divisions  of 
the  island  into  thoCanhnginlan  and  Greek  territory. 
The  one  resided  at  Lilyb.«uin.  the  otlier  at  Syra* 
cusc.  Besides  the  dutii.a  which  they  had  in  com 
mon  with  the  paymasters  of  the  armies,  they  had 
to  levy  those  parts  of  the  public  revenue  in  the 
provmce  which  were  not  farmed  by  the  pubticani,  to 
control  the  publie.aui.  and  to  lurward  the  sums 
raised,  together  with  the  accounld  of  them,  m  the 
ierarr.;:a*  In  Ihe  provinces,  the  quaestors  had  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  the  curule  ffidiles  at  Home/ 
The  relation  existing  between  a  praetor  or  proconsui 
of  a  province  and  hn  qustttor  was,  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  reganled  as  resembling  that  between 
a  father  and  his  snn.*  When  a  quasstor  died  in  his 
province,  the  prxiurs  had  the  right  to  appoint  a  pro- 
qumslor  in  his  stead  ;^  and  when  the  pra'tor  was 
absent,  the  quueslor  supplied  his  place,  and  was  then 
attended  by  Iictors.'  In  what  manner  the  pruvincea 
were  assigned  to  the  qua^^^tors  after  iheir  election 
at  Home  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  was  probal>ly 
by  lot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quvstor  Osiiensts.  But 
in  the  consulbUip  of  Decirnus  Drusus  and  Porcina 
it  was  decreed  that  the  provinces  should  be  disirib 
iited  among  the  <iua.'stor8  by  lot.  ex  senaius  consuUo.* 
llnring  the  time  of  the  Empire  this  practice  con- 
tinued, and  if  the  number  of  qua'^ttors  elected  was 
nut  aulficicnt  for  the  number  of  provinces,  those 
qufflsLors  of  the  preceding  year  who  had  had  no  prov- 
ince might  be  sent  out.  This  was,  however,  the 
case  only  in  the  provinces  of  the  Homan  people,  for 
in  ihoi^e  of  the  emperors  there  were  no  quaestors  at 
all-  In  the  lime  of  Gonatantine  the  title  of  quttstor 
stun  palaiti  was  given  to  a  mmtsler  of  great  impor- 
tance, who.se  olli'ce  probably  originated  in  that  of 
the  candidali  pnncipis.  Hespectmg  his  power  and 
influence,  see  Walter,  Gctch.  d.  Rom.  H.,  p.  365. 
QU.ESnJ'RIt  LUDI.  (Kid.  Luoi  Wu^stoiui.) 
QLJ.EsTO'RiaM.  {Vid.  Caitbi.) 
Qb'ALUS.  (Vid.  Calatiios.) 
qLI.\NTI  MING  RIS  is  an  actio  which  a  buyer 
had  against  the  seller  of  a  thing,  in  respect  of  faults 
or  iiiipcrfections  with  which  the  buyer  ought  to 
have  been  raadc  acquainted :  tha  object  of  tiie  actio 
was  to  ublam  an  abatement  m  the  piirthase-money. 
This  action  was  to  be  brought  witlim  a  year  or 
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wilhin  six  months,  acconling  as  there  was  a  cautia 

Ur   IMlt  '       (i'ul.    fclMTIO  KT  VkXIHTIO.) 

gU.MlTA  KlUS.     O'td.  SiXTAEiDS.) 
glASlM.A'KI.K.     {Vid.  Calathu*.) 
glIAHUJj:M,     {Vtd.  CaLathc«;) 
gUATUOIlVIRI   JUIU  DICUNDO.     {VuL  Co- 

LONIA,  p.  *2>i'i.) 

gaATl'UKVIHI  VIARIIM  CURANDARUM, 
four  otllrrrs  who  had  Die  su^rititcndcncc  of  tUe 
ronda  (tm),  wtre  firsl  «i|ii)ujiiletl  aflcr  Ihe  war  wiih 
PyrrhiiB,  when  ho  runny  pulilic  ruaiis  were  inado  by 
ihe  Rnmanfe  '  Tht-y  uppear  tu  bu  the  baine  a»  (hu 
VitKun  of  Vurro* 

•QULKCUS  (6fwO,  the  Oak,  or  "  Querau  (Linn., 
(,'fn.   !447)  Mpfctes  utnntM."      "  On  reading  ntlen- 
lively,"  aitys  Ftf,  "Uic  ditrcrent  passaged  of  Virgil 
wherv  iiioiiiion  is  in(i«le  of  the  uak,  it  19  easy  to 
IKTceivo  ihat  ijii'  (micI  fltrs  to  several  species,  lltc 
dotunninntion  uf  which  would  nut  bo  an  easy  task,  ' 
The  kind  of  oak.  however,  which  ftgurea  inuttl  com- 
moniy  in  his  verses  as  the  symbol  of  strength,  and  , 
which,  moreover,  from  its  majestic  be.uity,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  father  of  the  gods,  is  the  species ' 
to  whicli  botanists  have  given  the  name  of  Qucrcu*  , 
Toliur,  and  wbicli  aboaniJs  in  Kurofic.''     According 
to  aru'ieiil  le^eni!»,  the  fruit  of  ihw  oak  wrvwl  as 
nourlshtnenl  tor  the  early  rare  of  mankind.     If  ihis 
account  be  trui*.  it  must  have  he«;n  vu  the  aeornts  u( 
the  QuerfUM  ilti  that  thr  pririiiUve  nice  of  mankind 
supported  themselves.     They  are  still  used  as  an  ; 
Krtirle  of  fund  by  thr  inhabitants  al  certain  coun- 
tries m  ttie  south  of  Kuru|>c,  and  taste,  when  roast- 
ed, hke  chu^tnuts-     in   llie  year  1812,  during  the 
Peninsular  W»r,  the  Kreiieh  irooih*  canwned  in  the 
environs  of  .Salaiiiaticu,  where  iniiuense  forestx  of 
the  (iuercu*  hailota  exist,  lived  for  several  days  on 
the  fruit  of  these  trees.     "The  s^wcies  of  oak  de- 
sentied  by  Tht'ophraBtus  may  Im;  thus  arranged  :   I 
the  Afii-^  ijfiFjit^,  i^uert:u4  tuOur. — 'i.  6.  aiyi'/,u\l/,  i^. 
trgiiopf — 3.  it.  ff /.«rt  iftf/.>.f^  (uncertain).— -4.  d.  ^n- 
)flf,  y.  ajindu.t. — fi,  A.  liA/^Aumf  (uncertain). — 6.  d 
ffi/rOf,  (^  nuhrr. — 7,  il    iTVfi6t\(jv^  (uncertain). — 8 
ri.  iaiTfXf,  V-  cfrh$. — 'I'he  d/nJf  of  Homer  is  refera- 
ble lu  both  the  V    (^-t^  H')^   V'  C'Tk/hj."      {Vid. 

gUKKELA    INOFKICIO'SI    TESTAMENTI. 

(Klfi,   Ti:sTAUK.<VTUM.) 

QITINA'Rirs.     {Vtd.  DRNtmus.) 

yuiNniNx    ( Vid.  An.  p,  no.) 

glilNDKCKMVIRI      {Vid  DrcKHTia!.  p  SHft.) 

QUINgi;AGE  SIMA.  the  fiftieih,  or  a  tax  of  two 
|)er  cent.  up<}ii  the  value  of  all  slaves  thiil  were 
tnld.  was  instituted  by  AugU5tu.<i,  according  to  Dion 
C'as.iUis.*    Tncilus,'  however,  mentions  the  twen-  \ 
ly-ftfih,  or  a  lax  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of  j 
slaves  in  the  liiiio  of  Nero .  if  both  passages  are  ' 
correet,  this  Uix  must  have  been  increased  allcr  : 
the  lime  uf  Augustus,  probably  hy  Caligula,  who,  I 
wc  are  told  by  Suetonius/  introduced  mauy  new  ' 
taxes.'  I 

We  ur?  also  told  hy  Tacitus*  that  Nero  at>oli»heil 
the  qiiiiu^uagenjimu  ;  thin  must  have  been  a  diirerent 
tax  Crotii  the  above-mentioned  one,  and  may  have 
iKen  simdar  to  the  qumt)iiiigfsima  mrnlioned  by  Ci- 
cero'* in  connexion  with  the  aratores  of  Sicily. 

A  duly  of  two  per  cent  wiis  levied  at  Athens 
upon  exports  and  imports.     [Vtd.  Pi:\tscobtk.) 

glJINgLlATUL'S  or  gCINgi'ATRlA.a  rcatival 
sacad  to  Mintrva,  whtfh  was  celebrated  on  the 
I9lh  of  March  (4.  d.  XIV'.,  Xa/.  Apr.)^  and  was  so 


QVINQtTEVlR!. 

calh'd,  according  lo  Varro,'  because  it  was 
{\i^y  after  the  ides,  m  llir  nami?  way  as  U:fl  Tl 
lans  called  a  festival  on  ifi-^  ^' 
SeiMtriu,  and  one  on  thr  - 
liua'and  Featua'  also  giv*  .^v^; 

the  latter  sUtcs  that  Ibr  lrtlt»<  I 

lival  on  iho  tenth  day  after  n  4 

Both  Varro  and  FesUis  stati*  '  d 

was  cel»'hr.itt-<l   for  only  one  J 

that  it  was  celebrated  fur  fivx  ■,..■ 
Ibis  reiuum  railed  hy  this  name:  n.  | 

day  no  bluod  was  «hed,  but  that  *>.■  i 

there  were  contests  of  gtadiatnrs.      I :  , 

however  fronnhc  ahove-mentionrd  .  1 

the  tirst  day  u<iii  only  tin-  feMliviil  1  1 

ed,  ami  that  the  last  four  wur»'  n  •  i 

lion,  made.  |>erliapK  in  ihf '  ^ 

ify  llie  p<'opIe,  who  Itecnn-  , 

gladiatorial  eombats.     Tm 

assign  only  one  day  to  the  festival. 

Ovid*  says  that  this  festival  wm 
commemoration  of  the  hirihday  iii    ' 
according  to  Kcstus,  il  was  s^criTtl  ■ 
cause  her  Irmple  un  the  AvHiilme  w  ■ 
on  that  day      On  the  hfth  day  of  |[i>    : 
cording  to  Ovid, ^  the  trmnp*-*ts  mh*'.!    > 
were  ptirificd  ;  but  this  serins  '■ 
ly  a  separate  festival,  called    ; 
was  ei'lcbratf  d,  as  we  know*  friui*  1 1 
endar?.  on  the  33d  of  March  (a.  d 
and   would,  of  course,  when  the  (pn:  , 
extended  to  five  days,  fall  on  thr  l.i<  ^ 
festival. 

As  this  festival  was  Kscreil  lo  Mii 
that  women  were  accustomed  to  c 
teller'*  and  dtvinpr^  upon  Ihis  diiy  ■ 
caused  it  10  t>e  eelebmti-d  every*  yeai  ia  hii  Ai 
Villa,  situnte<l  at  the  foot  of  thf  hilU  o|  Alb%i 
instituted  a  collegium  to  -^ujifr intend  the  n-Mtnt 
which  consisted  of  the  hunting  ot  wdd 
the  exhibition  u(  plays,  and  of  contnau  of  an 
and  ifoetu,'* 

There  was  aIho  another  festival  nf  this  « 
called  QitinqU'!''f*j  Minn9cut^  or  (^inqaMtro 
nam,  rplehrai'd  nn  the  idea  of  Jumr.  on  m\aA 
tibieiites  went  through  the  city  in  proooastana 
Temple  ol  .Minervn." 

QIINQUKNNAI.IA  vircrr  gam- 
Nero,  A  b.  60,  in  imitation  of  tli<^ 
ami  celebrated,  like  (he  Grrck  - 
end  of  every  four  year*:  \\\pv  ■ 
gynmastir,  ani!  .  . 

A'crtmwna." 

games  were  (n..  ,.,;l....; ,. 

which  they  can  only  mean  ili  . 
of  the  three  contests  wem  m 
nij/td  had  been  previously  inslilutttl 
of  Julius  t-'ieiiar"  and  of  AugustiM^* 
nalia  of  Nero  ap|M'ar  not  tu  )i    - 
alter  his  time  till  Itiey  were  rev 
lian  in  honour  of  the  tJapt'"'"  ■ 

QllINyrFNNA  MS. 

glJINgUKRK.MI.S.     (i 

gnixguKKTUfM.   {Vxd.  i 

gLMNgUKVlRl,   or  five   «. 
frequently  Mpitoinlrtl,  under  lh«'  1 
dinary  maijibtrates  to  carrii'  anv 
Thus  fuiifttc-rin   mntjoni.  or   (mhjhl    uumk 
sometimea  appointed  in  times  of  peat 
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QUORUM  BONORUM. 


QUORTIM  BONORUK 


i);   the  same  numlwr  of  commissioners 

letimfa  apptilnted  to  siiperintf^nii  the  forma- 

a  rulonr,  though  three  (thumcm)  was  a 

common  number.      (Vid.  Culonia,   p.  280) 

find.  Ion.  that  quinqucvjri  were  created  to  su- 

iatenU  the  repairs  of  ihe  walls  and  of  the  lowers 

le  city/  as  well  as  for  various  other  purposes. 

lides  the  extraordinary  eoininissioners  of  this 
le.  there  were  also  permanent  officers,  called 
tqueviri.  who  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
city  after  sunset,  as  it  was  tneonvf^nient  for  the 
liar  magistrates  to  attend  to  this  duly  at  that 
:  they  were  first  appointed  soon  after  the  war 
Pyrrhua." 
lUINTAXA.     iVtd.  Castra.) 
iUINTl'LIS.     (V'lrf.  Cai.khdab.  RoaAJf.) 
[UlRINA'LIA,  a    festival   siicreil   to   Qiiirinus. 
:h  was  celebraltd  oti  lh«  I7ih  of  February  (« 
'III.,  Cal.  .\fart.),  on  which  day  Roniuhis  (IJui- 
|nu«)}  was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to  heaven.' 
~iia  festival  was  aim)  called  Sluitorum  fehat,  rc- 
rtintf  the  meaning  of  which,  see  FoRNACiit.i4- 
lUmiNAUS  F1.AMEN.    {Vid.  Fumkv.) 

TIUM  JUS.     (  riU.  CtviTAs,  UoMAN  ;  Ju», 

JUSSU.    ACTIO.      (Vid.   Jus.u.   Quod, 

tUM  BONORUM.  INTERDICTUM.  The 
of  this  interdict  is  to  give  lo  tlie  pnetorian 
the  possession  of  anything  ti>plon^ing  to  the 
litas  which  anotlier  possesses  pro  hcrerte  or 
posscAe^ure.  The  name  of  this  inlerdtcl  is  de- 
r*»d  ffoin  the  introductory  words,  and  it  runs  as 
follows:  "4^1*  prirtor:  Quorum  bonorum  ex  edicto 
l^av  tVii  passe»Jiio  data  est :  quod  de  fits  bonis  pro  he- 
HBp  UiU  pro  possessore  ponsidts,  posstdercsve  n  nikil 
^^■rd^/um  etset :  tfnod  f/unkm  dolo  inalo  fectstt,  uti 
W&itictfS  posstdcre :  id  illi  rtstiinas."  The  plaintiff 
Is  entitled  to  this  interdict  whvn  ho  lias  oliiained 

1^  tionorum  poasessio,  and  when  any  <^ne  of  the 
ir  tulliiwin^  conititiona  ap))ly  to  Iho  defendant. 
%     Quod  de  his  hotus  pro  htredc. 
P    Aat  pro  possessore  possides. 
%    i'osmderesve  si  nthtl  usucapfttm  esse4. 
•1.  Quod  ^Hidcm  dolo  malo/eciati,  utt  desineret  pos- 

Midcre. 
The  first  two  conditions  are  well  understood, 
ami  apply,  also,  to  the  case  of  the  henediiatis  petitio. 
The  fourth  condition  also  applies  to  Ihe  case  of  the 
heriMlitatis  pelilio  and  thij  rei  vEiidiealto  ;  but,  in- 
^ead  of"  tftiod  quidtm,"  Uic  reading  ''*  quodque"  has 
boon  proptisf^d,  which  seems  to  be  required  ;  for  No. 
-4  has  nn  relerence  to  No.  It,  but  is  itself  a  new  con- 
lion  The  words  of  No.  3  have  caused  some  dif- 
tlty.  which  ntay  be  exphinfd  as  follows. 
[n  cstublidbing  the  honoruni  possessio,  the  pnetor 
ided  lu  fiive  to  many  [ier»ciii-j,  such  as  emanci- 
children  and  cognati.  the  same  rights  that  the 
had  ;  aiici  his  ubjoct  was  to  accoinpHsh  this  ef- 
lualty.  The  Unman  heres  was  tlie  representative 
Hhe  persitn  who  had  died  and  left  an  hereditas,  and 
by  H\x^v\c  nflhi.*  represfiitnliviT  or  juristical  fiction  of 
le  peirsun  nf  the  diiad  having  a  cmiiiniied  existence 
,lh«  person  of  the  lieres,  the  here.?  succeeded  to 
property,  and  to  alt  his  riii^hts  and  obligations. 
tho  inatter  of  rights  and  nbhgations,  the  prsetor 
the  t>onarum  posscsgio  in  the  same  situation  as 
heres,  by  allowing  him  lu  sue  in  reapeui  uf  ihe 
that  ilifi  deceased  had,  and  allowing  any 
in  to  sue  him  in  res|tect  of  elaiioH  UKiiinst  the 
d,  in  an  actio  utilis  or  lie  tit  la*  lo  respect 
property,  according  to  ihe  old  law  any  person 
hi  liiko  posacMion  of  a  thing  l>elonging  to  the 


(Li»..  J»t..  7.)— l-<Dig.  I,  l.t    3,  «.  3,  «  31  )-l  (OtiiI, 
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hereditas,  and  acquire  the  ownership  o|  it  in  a  cer- 
tain rune  by  usucapion.'  The  persons  in  whose 
favour  the  prKtor's  edict  was  mad^  could  do  this 
as  well  as  any  other  person  ;  but  if  ihey  found  any 
other  person  m  posseaaion  of  anythmg  belonging  to 
the  hereditas,  they  could  neither  claim  it  by  the 
vindicatio.  for  they  were  not  owners,  nor  by  the  he- 
rediiatis  petitio,  for  they  were  not  heredes.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  interdictum  quorum  hono- 
runi was  introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  10  aid 
the  bonorum  possessor  in  getting  the  possession 
(whence  the  tiilc  of  the  interdictum  adipiscendw 
possessionis).  and  so  comniencmg  Ihe  usucapion. 
If  he  lost  the  possession  before  the  usucapion  was 
connplcte.  he  could,  in  most  cases,  recover  it  by 
the  posscsaorial  inierdicia  properly  so  called,  or  by 
tithet  legal  means.  This,  according  to  Savigny,  is 
the  origin  of  the  l>nnoriim  posse^siu 

In  course  of  time,  when  bonitarian  ownership  (in 
bonis)  was  fuIEy  e~«tiBhlisbed,  and  coexisted  with 
Quiritarian  ownership.  Ihis  new  kind  of  ownership 
was  ailnbuipd  to  the  bonorum  possessor  after  he 
had  acquired  the  iHtnoruin  pnsscssio.  and  thus  all 
that  Monj^ed  lo  Ihe  deceased  ex  jure  tjuiritiuiu  be- 
came bis  in  bonis,  and  iinally,  by  usucapion,  ex 
jure  Quinhum.  liunigh  in  the  mean  time  he  had 
most  of  the  practical  advantages  of  Quiniarian  own- 
ership.  UUiruatcly  the  honorum  possessio  came  lo 
be  considered  as  a  apeetes  uf  hcreditas,  and  the  hhe 
forms  of  procedure  to  those  in  the  case  of  Ihe  real 
hercditas  were  applied  to  the  case  of  ilm  lK)nonim 
potsessio:  tlius  aruse  the  posttessoria  hercdilalis 
petitio.  which  is  menlionr^  hy  Oaios,  and  cannot, 
tiierefore,  be  of  later  origin  than  the  lime  of  Marcus 
Aiirelius.  Thus  the  new  Innn  of  procedure,  which 
would  have  rendered  the  interdict  quorum  bonorum 
unnecesRury  if  it  had  been  introduced  stMjoer,  c(^ 
existed  with  the  inierdict,  and  a  psM'son  might  avad 
himself  of  either  mode  of  pnu-t'cding,  iis  he  found 
beat.*  In  the  legislation  of  Justinian  we  find  btith 
forms  of  procedure  mentiuned,  though  that  uf  the 
interdict  had  altogether  fulJen  into  disuse.' 

According  to  the  old  law,  any  pi)ssesb"r,  without 
respect  lo  his  title,  could,  by  usiinaition  pro  hcrcde, 
obtain  the  ownership  of  a  thing  bf  longing  to  the 
hereditas;  and.  of  course,  the  humirum  pi>s»essor 
was  exposed  to  this  tianger  as  much  as  ihc  heres. 
If  the  lime  of  usucapion  of  Ihfl  possessor  was  not 
interrupted  by  tlio  first  claim,  the  herea  had  no  liile 
to  the  interdict,  ns  appears  from  its  teiuis,  for  such 
a  possessor  was  nui  included  in  No.  1  or  2.  Ha^ 
dnan,*  by  a  aenalus  cnnsultuni,  rliaoged  the  law  so 
far  aa  to  protect  iho  heres  against  the  cumpletA 
usucapion  of  an  ioiprobus  possessor,  and  to  restore 
the  thing  to  him,  Though  the  words  of  Ciam.s  are 
general,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  senatuu 
consuUum  of  Hadrian  did  not  apply  to  the  usucapi- 
on of  the  bonorum  possessor  our  lo  that  of  the  bonic 
fidei  possessor.  Now  if  we  a*..mime  that  the  seua- 
tu»  cunsoltum  of  Hadrian  applied  lo  the  bonorum 
possessor  also,  its  provisions  must  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  formula  of  the  interdict,  and  thus 
the  obscure  passage  No.  3  receives  a  clear  mean- 
ing, which  18  this ;  You  shall  restore  that  also  which 
you  no  longer  possess  pro  poasetjsore,  but  once  go 
possessed,  and  ihe  possession  of  which  has  only  lost 
ihat  quahLy  in  conse«)ueniTe  uf  a  hicrativa  uaucapio. 
According  lo  this  explanation,  tlie  passage  No.  3 
applies  only  to  the  new  rule  of  law  established  by 
Ihc  senatus  c<iiiaultum  of  Hadrian,  which  allowed 
the  old  usucapion  uf  the  improbiis  possessor  lu  have 
iLi  legal  effect,  but  rendered  it  useless  to  him  by 
compelling  reatilution.  In  the  legislation  of  Jus- 
tinian, consequently,  these  words  have  no  meaning. 

] .  (naJiu,  II.,  59-M.)-S.  (Oaiaa,  iu.,  M.>— S.  tluUL..  iv.,  W. 
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REOIA  LEX. 


RKPETLND.fi. 


'  ofsaJe,  or  from  thb  time  when  any 
•romise  had  been  made  relating  to 
'.turn  promusvmee,  the  words  of  the 

LUM  (Kaerrvfi),  a  fiHot  attached  to 
DiADSMA,  mitra.  or  other  headdress 
and  passed  over  the  shoulders  so  as 
I  side  over  the  breast.'  Itedimicu- 
ly  female  ornaments ;'  and  in  tlic 
IS  they  were  imiiated  m  gold  * 
JC.  A  lex  regia  during  ihr  kingly 
an  history  mic^hc  have  a  twofold 
he  first  place,  it  was  a  law  whieh 
i  by  the  comitiii  under  the  pre^idon- 
and  was  thus  distinguished  from  a 
which  was  passed  by  Iho  cnmitia 
dency  of  the  tribunus  cclerum.  In 
laws,  the  origin  of  whirh  was  at- 
;ime  of  the  kings,  were  called  leges 
it  hy  no  means  follows  that  ihcy 
under  the  presidency  of  the  kinH:3, 
as  some  modern  scholars  have  sup- 
•  were  enacted  by  the  kings  without 
Jithe  curies.  Some  of  these  laws 
fcuid  followed  at  a  very  late  period 
iry.  Livy'  tells  as.  tliat  after  the 
I  by  the  finiils,  the  leges  regiie  still 
dlccted.  That  they  were  followed 
■  period  is  clear  from  Livy  •  F'rag- 
laws  are  preserved  in  Fesliis,'  Pli- 
i.'  'Jlie  minute  detail  into  which 
ppear  to  have  entered,  allows  us  to 
number  was  not  small.  The  exiat- 
gcs  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
:  doubted,  though  it  may  be  uncer- 
kcy  were  written  at  so  early  a  pe- 

JB  Cl*ILK,  pAPIRtANUM  ) 

meaning  of  lex  regia  during  tiie 
as  unduubiedly  the  same  as  that  of 
de  imperio.  (  Tiii.  iMi'KRit'M.)  This 
lentionpd  l)y  any  ancient  writer,  but 
d  from  the  lex  regia  which  wo  meet 
Empire,  for  the  name  coidd  scarcc- 
nvenled  then ;  it  must  have  come 
y  times,  when  its  meaning  was  sim- 
;  by  far  as  extensive.  During  the 
ries  continued  to  hold  their  mect- 
ey  were  only  a  shadow  of  former 
er  the  election  of  a  new  emperor, 
upon  him  the  im{)eriu[ii  in  the  an- 

lex  curiata  de  imperio,  which  was 
led  lex  regia.  The  impcrium,  how- 
s  regia  lex  conferred  ufwn  an  em- 
'cry  diflcrcnt  nature  from  that  which 
I  it  had  conferred  U[>on  the  kinas. 
'd  all  the  rights  and  ptiwors  which 
tpulus  Jiomanuu  had  iiussessed,  so 
or  became  what  fonnerly  the  popu- 
lat  ia,  sovereign.  Hence  he  could 
igs  on  his  own  authority  which  had 
lone  by  the  pnpiilus  Homnnus,  or,  at 

its  sanction. "  A  fragment  of  sucb 
jferring  the  irnperiuni  i:pon  Vespa- 
upun  a  brazen  table,  is  stdl  extant 

at  Kome.  It  is  generally  called. 
^enatus  consultum  de  Vespasiaiit 
Peopied  in  Eriiesti,  Excurs.  n.  on 
,  p.  604.  &c„  ed.  Bekker.^» 

.)_a.  (Virir..  Mh.,vt.,  010.— Ovid.  Mel.,  i- 
I.  T. — 0»id,  E(>iat.,  iK„  tl.—Juv.,  II.,  TO. — 
..  4IS.J— t.  (U>ii!,  F.11I..  IT,.  135-137.)— 5. 
,  •.)— 7.  Is,  Y.  Plorore  oikI  (irnsum.)— 8.  (11. 
(Cwmiwre  Uicinyi,.  11..  ll>.~Tj»i:it.,  Ann.,  111., 

%ll.  %». % {)  3. J— 10.  ( Dir!M«n,  Urtipmtlit  d. 
n  xiir  Hnlik  am)  Ilt^rHrllun^  dra  T<^itpa  dcr 
Icn  CJfKKtlrn  ilci  Hum,  KRnijf,  p.  234,  4c.) 
,  •.  I.— L'i*l.    ..  ttt.   I".  •-  1.)— U.  (CompftW 

\— Ntfluhij  UiM.  «t  Home,  1.,  p.  MS.) 


REGrFU'GilTrt  or  FUGA'UA.  the  khig  s  fligtii, 
a  festival  which  was  held  by  the  Romans  every 
year  on  the  S4ih  of  February,  and,  ac<-ording  to 
Verrius'  and  Ovid,' in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
of  King  Tarquinms  Superbun  from  Rome  The 
day  is  marked  m  the  fa.sti  as  nefasliiH  In  some 
ancient  calendaria  the  24tli  of  May  is  likewise  call- 
ed Hegifugium.  and  in  others  it  is  described  as  Q. 
Rex  C.  y.y  that  is,  "  quaruto  rex  fomttiattt  fiu"  or 
'*  guundo  rex  eomitto  fuffit.*'  Several  ancient  a* 
well  as  mot!em  writprs  have  denied  that  either  of 
these  days  had  anMhing  to  do  with  the  flight  of 
King  Tarquinius,'  and  arc  of  opinion  that  these 
two  daya  derived  their  name  from  the  symbolical 
llight  of  the  rex  sacrorum  from  the  comitiuni  ;  for 
thin  king-priest  was  generally  not  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  comitinm,  which  was  destined  for  the 
transnctitin  of  political  mattors,  in  which  he  could 
not  lake  part.  But  on  certain  days  in  the  year. 
nnd  certainly  on  the  two  days  mentioned  above,  bo 
had  10  go  to  ihe  euriiuium  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing eerlum  sacrifices,  and  inuntKliately  after  he  liad 
performed  his  functions  there  he  hastily  fled  from 
It ;  and  this  symbolical  ftiffbt  was  called  Regifu- 
gium.* 

KEGULA  (Kavuv),  the  rultr  used  by  scribes  fot 
ilravvjng  rl^ht  lines  with  pen  and  ink  ;*  also  the 
nile  used  by  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  arlif- 
ic^ers,  either  for  drawing  straight  lines  or  making 
plane  surfaces*  That  it  was  marked  with  eijual 
fliviaions,  like  our  carpenter's  rules,  is  manifest 
from  the  representations  of  it  among  the  •*instru- 
mcnta  fabrorum  tiffnariorun,"  m  the  woodcuts  at 
pages  353,  664.  I'he  substance  with  which  the 
lines  were  made  was  raddle  or  red  ochre  (/uArof^). 

[Vld.   LiNBA.) 

I'he  acalebeam  is  sometimes  called  navuv  instead 
oC  ^vyt'iy.  {Vid.  Juauu.)  Two  rulers  were  some- 
limes  tixed  crosswayst  in  the  form  v(  the  'etter  X* 
as  a  support  for  a  piece  of  machinery" 

REl  UXOUL-E  or  DOTIS  ACTIO,    (ViJ.  Doe.) 

R-ELATia     {Vid  SKttxrvs  ) 

RELEGATIO.     {Vid.  B/ni8HME«t,  Roman.) 

REMANCIPATIO.     ( Vtd.  Emakoimtio 

REMMIA   l.EX.     (Kid.  Calumw*.) 

KEMUUIA.     (Tiif.  I.HMUBiA.) 

REMUS.     {Vid.  Snips.) 

REPA'GULA.     (  V,d.  Jasua,  p.  636.) 

REPETlIND.E  or  PECUM.t  REPETUNUJi. 
Repelundar  jfccimia;  was  the  term  used  to  de&ignato 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  socii  of  the  Itxjman  stato 
or  individuals  claimed  to  recover  from  magistratus, 
judices,  or  publici  curatorcs,  which  tliey  had  im- 
properly taken  or  received  in  the  provineiiB  or  in 
the  urbs  Uoma,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  Ju- 
riadiciio,  or  in  Ihetr  capacity  of  judices,  or  in  respect 
of  any  other  public  functivm.  Sometimes  the  word 
repeiiinday  was  used  to  express  the  illegal  act  for 
which  compensiilinn  was  sought,  as  in  Iho  phrase 
'^Tipctundtirum  tnatmitliirt,  damnan  ;^*  and  pecunia; 
meant  not  only  money,  but  anything  that  had  value. 
Originally  inquiry  was  made  into  this  ofTenee  extra 
ordinem  ex  senatus  consulto,  as  appears  from  the 
case  of  P.  Furius  Philus  and  M.  Malieima,  who 
were  arcuspd  of  this  offence  by  the  Hi.spani.*  The 
Hrst  lex  un  the  subject  was  the  Calpuraia,  which 
was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  Iribunua  plebts  I., 
Caipumius  Piso  (B.C.  149),  who  also  distinguished 
himself  aa  an  historical  wnter.  By  this  lex  a  prae- 
tor was  appointed  for  trying  persons  rharged  with 
this  crime.**    This  lex  only  applied  to  provincial 


1.  (ap.  Feat.,  s.  t.  Regifuitiutn.}— 3.  ^Fatt.,  n..  OM,  &e.>— 1 
(CiBcins  np.  Fort.,  I.  c.i—A.  (Fnttu,  L  c— Ptm..  t^mrtt.  Rom.. 
fiS.-Orid.  FmU,  Y.,  7ST.J-9.  (Drunck.  Anal.,  ui..  M,  bl.)-4. 
(An-ti.ph..  IUd.,  7W.— Vitnir,,  vit.,3,*a)— *■  I  Bronci,  An«L, 
1,  Ml.>— 8.  (CoI.,I>iRb  itiiK..lll.,I3.)— ft.  (XJt.,xlili.,«.}— 10 
{Cic,  Vm  OS.,  u  »&1.— bL,  Bn^87.) 
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^wgislratoa,  bfcaose  in  the  year  B  C.  Ul.  acconl- 

lo  Cicwo,*  the  like  offemre  iD  a  magislralus  ur- 

11U  was  the  ftobjcct  of  a  qursiio  extra  ordioem. 

wenu  that  the  pea&iiies  of  ibe  lex  C^ilpumia  were 

*\f  pecuniary,  and,  at  least,  did  not  comprise 

imn,  for  L.  Lentulus,  who  was  oensor  B.C. 

bad  been  convicted  on  a  cfair^ge  of  repetund* 

the  prerious  year.    The  pecaniary  penalty  waa 

[iMcertaiDed  by  the  liUa  mtimalio,  or  tzj^ing  an  ac- 

c/  all  the  sums  of  n»oney  which  the  convicted 

any  had  dSegaUy  received 

Various  le^s  De  Repetimiia  were  paased  after 

lex  CaJpwiia.  and  the  penalties  were  ountinually 

besTier.    The  lex  Juoia  was  passed  probably 

B  C.  186,  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Junius  Pen- 

trihuDUs  (rfetus.     It  i»  probable  that  this  was 

kx  under  which  C.  Cato,  proconsul  of  Maccdo- 

«as  hvrug  in  exile  at  Tarraco;*   for  at  least 

tiliuni  was  not  a  penalty  unpo»cd  by  the  Calpur- 

Inia  lex,  but  was  added  by  some  later  lex.    This  lex 

Junta  and  the  lex  Calpomia  are  mentioned  in  the 

Semlia. 

The  lex  ^enrUia  Glaucia  was  proposed  and  ear- 
by  C.  Serrtlius  Glaucia,  prrtor.  in  the  sixth 
ittlship  of  Hanus,  B.C.  100.  This  lex  applied  to 
mifiatnias  who  bad  improperly  token  or  re- 
ived luoney  from  any  private  person ;  but  a  ma* 
itu»  could  not  be  accused  during  the  term  of 
offioe.  The  lex  enacted  that  the  prastor  peregrinua 
should  annually  appoint  460  judici's  for  tlie  trial  of 
(his  o0ODce:  the  judices  wefe  not  to  be  senators. 
The  penalties  of  tlie  lex  were  pecuniary  and  exsili* 
um.  the  law  allowed  a  comperendinatio.*  Before 
lex  ServiUa.  the  pecuniary  penally  was  simply 
Litution  of  what  had  bt^en  wrongfully  taken  :  thia 
IftX  seems  i«  have  raised  the  pf  nalty  lo  double  the 
mount  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  and 
ubseqiiently  it  was  made  (]uadruple.  Kxsjiium  was 
nly  the  punishment  in  c^se  a  man  did  not  abide  bis 
trial,  but  withdrew  from  Rome.*  Under  this  lex 
were  tried  M.  Aquillius,  P  Itutilius,  M.  Scauras, 
and  Q  Metelius  Numidicus.  The  lex  gave  the  civ- 
ilas  to  any  person  on  whosf  cuiii()taint  a  person  was 
convicted  of  repeiundn' "  W'lwn  Sigonius  wag  pro- 
1'e.%M>r  at  Padua,  be  found  in  the  Ubrary  of  Cardinal 
Ucmbo  two  fragments  of  a  Roman  law  on  bronze. 
wUirh.  ft)r  reasons  apparently  sufficient,  he  coDsid- 
en  to  bo  fragments  of  this  lex  Servilia.  The  in- 
fcriotion,  which  is  greatly  mutilated,  is  given  in  the 
won.  of  Sigonius  l)e  Judiciw,  and  has  also  been 
paUiabcd  by  Klenze,  Bf-rol ,  1835,  but  Uic  writer  has 
«Mt  sr«n  the  work  of  Klenze. 
T^  lex  Acilia,  which  sct'ms  to  be  of  uncertain 
vas  proposed  and  carried  by  M.  Acdius  Gla- 
s  thbonus  plebis,  which  enacted  that  there 
_  neither  ampliatio  nor  comperendinatio. 
c««||fclarcd  that  this  is  the  hx  Ca'ciiia  men- 
^  Vsknus  Mnximus,*  in  which  passage,  if 
IW  is  (MHTOCt,  we  should  read  Aciliu  for 
hWs  boon  doubted  whether  the  Aciliaot 
«^  tnt  enacted,  but  it  appears  that  the 
^^  ft««y  the  comperendinatio  which  the 


passed  in  tlie  dictatorship 

in  force  to  the  lime  of  C 

k  sOEtrnded  the  penalties  of  repe- 

commilied  in  the  provin- 

ItSVived  bribes,  to  those  lo 

Gsme,  and  to  those  who 

their  proconsular  ac- 

).    Tlie  pnetor  who 

the  judges  by  Jot 

'  ..  .s  11.— Veil.  PaWTC., 
t    iS4»i(rny.  Ven  dvn 


from  Ibfl  senators,  whence  it  svpecn  tf 
vilia  lex  was  repealed  by  this  lex,  ai  li. 
related  to  the  constituiiun  of  tbr  com 
also  allowed  ampliatio  and  conpereiK)  > 
penalties  were  pernniary  (bit*  B^>m-< 
aqua?  et  ignis  interdictio.     1' 
I^  Dolabclla.  Cn  I'iso,  C.  \ 
teius.  and  Ijicms  Flaccui<. 
were  defended  by  CR*erw.      !r    i        -  ■ 
Cicero  complains  of  the  comj"  r-;n 
hearing  of  llie  cause  which  the  U-\ 
cd,  and  refers  lo  the  practicr  un<^ 
according  to  which  the  case  lonii 
defence,  and  the  rridence  weu-  ■ 
and  so  llie  matter  was  decided  ' 

The  last  lex  De  Repciundis  »\ 
passed  in  the  first  consulship  vi  i 
B  C.  59.*     This  lex  consisted  vi 
(capita),  which  have  been  coUf  i-: 
This  lex  repealed  the  penally  oi 
addition  to  the  litis  a'sumatio,  it 
sons  convicted  under  this  In;    '  ■ 
and  be  disqu.ilihcd  from  hen 
senators.     This  is  the  lex  '■•■i. 
on  by  the  jurists,  whose  expoaiin 
in  the  Digest*  and  in  the  Code.*    . 
some  provisions  that  existed  in  piti 
for  instance,  that  by  which  the  money 
improperly  retained  could  be  recoTertd 
into  whose  hands  it  could  be  irared  • 
heen  passed  when  Cicero  made  his 
Piao.  B.C  55.'     A.  Gabimua  was  coo 
this  lex.    Many  of  its  provisions  roav  ta 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero  againsi  K*" 
boasts  that  in  his  proconsul^hipof  ('lii.u' 
no  cost  caused  to  the  people  by  hiu»ell. 
qua>sior.  nor  any  one  else  ;  he  did  not  ef* 
from  the  people  what  the  lex  (Julia) 

Under  the  Empire,  the  oflence  was 
with  exile.* 

In  Clinton's  Fasti  HeUmin,  the  In 
incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at 
briber)*  ai  elections.     Bribery  is  Amritvs. 

(Sigonius,  Oe  Juitint*.  ii.,  c.  S7.  lo  which 
quent  writers  have  added  very  hltle  ) 
KEPIJCA'TIO.     (  Vtd.  Actio,  p.  19  J 
KEPOSITO'RIA.     {Vtd  C^xa,  p  J75  ) 
REPOTIA.     {Vui.  MiRsuQK,  HoMix,p.  ift) 
REPUDIUM.     (K.rf.  DiTOKTigK.) 
RES.     {Vtd  DowiMirH.) 
UKS  MA'NCIPI.     (KiiDomxioM.) 
UESCIUPTUM.     (VrJ.  Constitdtiokm  ) 

KESPON'.SA.       {Vid.  JlTBlBCONSPLTl.) 

RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM,  m  the 
which  the  term  will  here  be  useil^  signifies 
scinding  of  a  contract  or  transaction,  so  as  I 
the  parties  to  it  in  the  Hame  posi 
to  one  another  which  they  occupi- 
tract  was  made  or  the  transaction  ; 
restitutio  here  spoken  of  is  foun.i 
If  the  contract  or  transaction  is  m 
vahd  according  lo  the  jus  civile,  this  ro&i 
not  needed,  and  it  only  applies  to  c»isrs  of 
and  transactions  which  are  not  In  ibeir  nat 
form  invalid.  In  order  lo  enmle  a  per^n  tu  tt* 
restitutio,  he  must  have  sustained  some  mjuiji* 
pabic  of  being  estnuated,  m  consequence  of  thco«- 
tract  oriransactinn.and  not  through  aoy&Bbsfkis 
own,  except  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  mwornv 
annorum,  wbo  was  protected  by  the  lesututioi^nit 
the  consequences  of  his  own  carelessness,  TV®* 
jury,  alBo,  must  be  one  for  which  the  mjurtd  pauB 
has  no  other  rcmedy- 

I.  (m  Verr..  II.,  i^  9.>-S.  (C«.  ta  Vm  i'Tu 

—4.  («,  tit.  ar.j— 5.  (Cic,  P™  C.  R»l.ir.  p.  ..  I*. 

Sl.)-7    (».l  Alt.,  T,,  lfl.>-<.  (Tkii.,  jUfc,  4*t.,  ^*mim 
note  ul  LipiioaJ 
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a&oMAI 


Koaoi 


RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM. 


RESTITUTIO  m  INTEGRU3T. 


restitutio  may  either  be  effected  on  tbe  com- 
>f  ihe  injured  parly,  winch  would  generally 
ie  after  the  compteliuii  of  the  transaction,  ur 
te  ia  sue<l  by  the  other  parly  in  respect  of  the 
tion.  and  defends  himself  by  an  exceplio. 
pUint,  as  a  fieneral  nile,  must  be  made 
^ui  years  of  the  time  of  the  injury  being 
^cd,  and  of  ihc  party  beinR  capable  of  bring- 

action :  in  the  case  of  minores,  the  four 
«re  reckoned  from  llie  time  of  iheir  attaiii- 
ir  majority.  In  the  case  of  an  excopiio 
no  limiUlion  uf  tiine.^     According  to  the 

the  complmint  mus^t  be  made  within  one 

Implication  (or  a  restitnlio  could  only  be  made 
ho  had  jurisdiclio,  cither  original  or  delega 
t«h  flowed  from  the  possesaitm  of  the  impe- 
nd it  might,  according  to  thccireumatanccs. 
'  by  the  magistratus  extra  ordmem,  or  Uie 
ighi  be  referred  to  a  judex.  When  a  res- 
decreed,  each  parly  restored  lo  the  other 
had  received  from  him,  with  all  its  acces- 
fruits,  except  so  far  as  the  fruits  on  one 
t  he  Bet  off  against  the  interest  of  money 
wrned  on  the  other  side.  All  proper  costs 
nse«  incurred  in  re:4pect  of  the  thing  to  be 
vere  allowed.  If  the  object  of  the  restitu- 
right,  the  injured  party  was  restored  to  his 
if  he  had  incurred  a  duty,  he  was  released 
fr  duty. 

action  for  restitutio  might  be  maintained  by 
Dd  injured,  by  his  hcredes,  cessionarii,  and 
"l  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  could  only  be 
Bwd  against  the  person  with  whuiu  the  eon- 
kl  been  made,  and  not  against  a  third  per- 
>  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  whtcli  was 
lo  be  recovered,  except  when  the  actio  for 
ki  was  an  actio  in  rem  scripta.  or  the  injured 
iltd  an  actio  in  rem,  or  when  the  right  which 
lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 
grounds  of  restitutio  were  either  those  ex- 
i  in  the  Kdict,  or  any  good  and  sufficient 
:  **  item  at  qua  aha  mihi  justa  cauna  Cfse  vide- 
\  iHtejfrttm  restttuam,  guod  ejus  per  Icgea  pie* 
MSo/iu  eonjtuitOf  edtetUi  decreta  principum 

ground  of  the  rescitiitio  was,  that  the  party 
jost  cause  of  complaint  had  not  bona  tide 
lo  the  contract  or  transaction  by  which 
injured.  The  following  are  the  chief  cases 
a  restitutio  might  be  decreed  ; 

of  vis  et  metua.  When  a  luan  had  act- 
Ihe  influence  of  force,  or  reasonable  fear 
by  the  acts  of  the  other  party,  he  iiad  an 
metus  causa  for  restitution  against  the 
o  was  the  wrong-doer,  and  also  against  an 
person  who  was  in  possession  of  that  which 
illegally  been  got  from  hitn,  and  also  agamst 
Bde«  of  the  wrong-doer  if  they  were  enriched 
g  bis  hercdes.  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of 
isaction.  he  could  defend  himself  by  iin  ex- 
duchI  metus  causa.  The  actio  quod  metus 
reo  by  the  prctor  L.  Octaviua,  a  conlempo- 
Cicero." 

Daso  of  dolus.  Wbon  a  man  was  frQudulent- 
ped  to  become  a  party  to  a  transaction  which 
pkl  in  all  respects  saving  the  fraud,  he  had 
0  de  dola  iiialo  a^ain^L  the  i^uilty  person  and 
des.  so  far  as  ihey  were  made  richer  by  the 
)r  the  reatoralion  of  the  thing  of  which  he 
n  defrauded,  and,  if  that  was  not  possible, 
Ipensation.  Against  a  third  party  who  was 
fide  possession  of  the  thing,  he  had  no  ac- 
f  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the  transaction, 


,  v.,tit.  53,  ■.  7.)— S.   [Tiiif.it  tit.  6.  a.  1.>— J.  <Coin- 
^Ten.,  H    iii  .Od,  tnJ  Di^.  I*  tit.  t,  •.  1.) 


he  eonld  defend  himself  by  the  eoiceptio  doli  mail. 
{Kii/.CDr.p*,)' 

The  case  of  minores  xxv.  annoram  A  mino 
could  by  himself  do  no  legal  act  for  which  the  as- 
sent of  a  tutor  or  curator  was  required,  and,  there- 
fore, if  he  did  such  act  by  himself,  no  restitutio  was 
necessary.  If  the  tutor  had  given  hisauctorilas.  or 
the  curator  his  assent,  the  transaction  was  legallj 
binding,  but  yet  the  minor  could  claim  restitutio  if* 
he  had  sustained  injury  by  tlie  transaction.  Gaius' 
gives  an  example  when  he  says  that,  if  too  large  an 
amount  was  inserted  in  the  condemnatio  of  the 
Hirmula,  the  mailer  is  set  right  by  the  pr«tor,  or,  in 
other  words,  "reus  tn  integrum  restttuilur ;^*  but  if 
t<H»  little  was  inserted  in  the  formula,  Ihe  praett 
would  not  make  any  alteration;  "fur,"  he  addSf'' 
"  the  preplor  more  readUy  relieves  a  defendant  than 
a  plaintid',  but  we  except  the  case  of  minores  xxr. 
annorum,  fur  the  praetor  relieves  persons  of  this 
class  in  all  cases  wherein  they  have  committed  er- 
ror (in  omnibus  rebus  hpsis)."' 

There  were,  however,  cases  in  which   mmores 
could  obtain  no  restitutio ;  for  instance,  when  a  mi- 
nor, with  fraudulent  design,  gave  himself  out  to 
major;    when  ho  confirmed  the  transaction  afti 
becr>mmK  of  age  ;  and  in  other  cases.     Ilie  l>enefit' 
of  this  Tcstilutio  belonged  Lo  the  heredes  of  the  mWl 
nor,  and  generally,  also,  to  sureties.     The  demand 
could  onfy  be  made,  as  a  general  rule,  against  the 
person  with  whuiu  the  minor  had  the  transaction 
and  his  heredes.     The  minor  had  four  years  alterj 
attaining  his  majority  in  which  he  could  sue.     I'htt* 
older  law  allownd  only  one  year.     If  the  time  had| 
not  elapaed  when  he  died,  his  her^s  hud  the  benci 
of  the  remaining  time,  which  was  reckoned  from  the 
time  adeundi  hcreditatem ;  and  if  the  hercs  was  a 
minor,  from  the  time  of  his  attaining  bis  majority 

{Vid.  CORATOB.) 

The  case  of  absentia:  which  comprehends  not 
merely  absence  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word« 
but  absence  owing  to  madness  or  imprisomnent,  and 
the  like  causes.*  If  a  man  had  sustained  injury  by 
his  own  absentia,  he  was  genMrully  entitled  lo  resti- 
tutio if  the  absentia  was  imavaidable  :  if  it  was  not 
unavoidable,  he  was  entitled  to  restitutio,  either  i( 
he  could  have  no  redre-ss  from  his  procurator,  or 
was  not  blameable  for  not  having  appointed  one 
If  a  man  found  that  he  might  sustain  damage  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  his  adversary,  he  mighl 
avoid  thai  by  entering  a  protestation  m  due  form. 

The  case  of  error,  mistake,  comprehends  such 
error  as  cannol  be  imputed  as  blame ;  and  in  such 
case,  a  man  could  always  have  restitutio  when 
another  was  enriched  by  his  loss.  The  erroris 
causae  probatio  somewhat  resembles  this  case.* 

The  case  of  capitis  diminutio  through  adrogatio 
or  in  manum  conventio,  which  was  legally  followed' 
by  the  extinction  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  per-' 
son  adrogated  or  In  manu.  The  pra-'tor  restored  Id' 
the  creditors  of  such  persons  theu-  former  rights.' 

The  case  of  alienaiiu  judicii  inutandi  causa  facta 
is  hardly  a  case  of  restitutio,  though  sometimes  con- 
sidered sucb.  It  occurs  when  a  man  alienates  a 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  claim^^nt  by  Bub> 
stituting  for  himself  another  against  whom  the 
claimant  cannot  so  easily  prosecute  his  right,  tn 
the  case  of  a  thing  which  the  possessor  had  thus 
alienated,  the  praetor  gave  an  actio  in  factum  against 
the  aliennr  lu  the  full  value  of  the  thing.  If  a  man 
assigned  a  claim  or  right  with  the  view  of  injuring 
his  ndversary  by  giving  him  a  harder  claimant  lo 
deal  with,  the  adversary  could  meet  the  assignee, 
when  he  sued,  with  an  exceplio  judicii  roulandi 
causa. 


1 .  (Coropore  Dig.  1.  til.  >.)—«.  (It..  «.)-».  (Dif.  4.  ttt  S.  a 
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Tli« ««M  of  •UcuUo  in  fmutlem  creilitorum  fac- 1  thr  apparatus  or  mrinp  md  ffiUhersfat 
U»     ^^*1Mtt  ft  RMn  waa  insolvent  (non  solrendo). ,  then,  as  iliev  were  tcared  wA  ijn 
aawi  fthwialBd  hm  property  lor  »hp  purpose  of  injuring   within  the  circuit  of  the  oMa 
feu*  ct*diMOK%  th»  pr««ctf*8  rdicl  gave  the  creditors  a    tiona  of  ihia  scene  are  giren  tn  u. 
wwty      H  tm  iammn,  a  dcU  waa  pani  post  hona   mg  iiaBaages.all  of  whEofi  aflarfPioikj 
MVMMh  «  WWafttoliltt^tjr  mW,  for  the  effect  of  the   closure  of  network.'     The  aoronn 
•■•MlpMMi^aftlhACaMOf  insoivtnr>  was  to   are  taken  from  two  hais-rrlietiin  ito- 
|MI  ttN^W  mn$mm  «•  th«  mxac  fwung.     if  any    ancioni  marbles  at  inof^BlundriliBj 
thebaoorum  poMcnsio.    the  uppennosl  figure,  thrw  imuli 
A  debtor  might  reject   can7  on  ihetr  shtmldera  a  lannio, 
W  far  te  adnafiite,  fur  the  pre- 
■wiinn  of  his  prop- 
U  tiM  act  waa  such 
tffcWBliltiMih  caoaaX  tbe 
w*  coiilM  to  have 
A  iwAior  vte  aocaoted  hia  juat 
«»  rtOlB  «.     Hm  Mlia  by  which 
dwatra^vd  IbuftfbiHof  an  tUc^l  alien- ,  etl  to  be  set  up  a»  alread;  i]r- 
vbich  was  brwight  by   roost  servant  holds  by  a  leaali  n 

of  thr  creditors,  I  lo  pursue  the  game.     In  the  inula.    'J- 

9t  liv  Ikte  which  had  t>ccii  im*   «-'t  up.    At  each  end  uf  it  stuiuj<  i  .vAb 

Mhl  «l  te  MMiU.     Th«  cmlitora 

l»  aft  iamitiimiw  fraoduorium  in 

<r(h«  thMf  IhU  had  been 


i«t« 


«bo  applied 
*  which  ooukl  only 


{tit,  IjcnacEMio, 

JLUM  *(Ac- 
011  )v  uf 


^♦' 


'RTt 


;\nA  mune  UiUdv  UDkMt 

■i  hawy  *    TWy  >rt  anwiilimi'a  cnlj- 

.1  ftftMiuU  otf  tM  MMMhal  of  which 

'      'ilw  mrahiw  i«wc«/^.'  ,^to(. 

>v#ri»  KffVftI  wf  aouU,  avvunlin^f  to  the 

•  •H,k  IkM*  pttiyuac«(  were  very 

'tM»  (Htfal  kMydftent  applicution 

•k^.^  hi«drwl  wta  utf  iuwUng, 


'  tvnwtv  W  aogphuMd  WMMr  «ftob 

kh»  «M  «f  ■«»  ««■  vooBparaliTcly 

ihMilaa^  Uumhaa   ««re  caught  in 

^^  v<A<«ft  w  9%«MM.  vilb  Iheir  limbs  tied 


ing  a  ataff.*     Being  intended  to  U^M 
quadrupeds  aa  boars  and  deer(xvhK;i  in*-«' 
in  it),  iJie  moshes  are  very  wkI. 
net  is  supported  by  three  siak. 
»«,•  ran'}.     To  dispose  the  nctiiiU>«| 
was  called  rc/ia  poncre*  or  retiA  ttiUl^* 
ring  It  with  the  stature  of  the  atlcDdantk") 
the  net  to  be  beiwc^tn  five  and  fiii  fcetl 
upper  Iwrder  of  the  net  consists  of*) 
which  was  called  aap^ijv.^*    Tlie  ., 
lowing  woodcut  represent  two  men 


-^^c^: 


u^t^u  liu»<Mi«4l»lh»|l«lM4w«iU  their  eyes  cor. 

it.a  .Aj  k>ul  iNk  W«M  MaiMMl  itt  ft  not,  in  order  that 

ut^hlattamoUMMvintothc  snare.*'     'Hie 

v|^tttH«.  It*  wv  kMira  from  the  pamtings  in 

>thiMi6i|a|^Rets." 

^«  ^  iHual  to  extend  neia  in  a 

%•'•  <«^  Miiv  w  vs^H«Ji\«f«Ut  Irogth,  so  aa  in  part  to 

tttitvtUHl  ft  «y«c«  iiilo  whkh  uw  beasts  of  chase. 

«w  U  a«  tlu'  h<iu<.  llu'  hii«r«  lh0  deer,  the  lion,  and  the 

ii|th  tho  opening  left  on  one 

ml*  wiiB  (tankeu  by  cords,  to 

iilol  and  of  other  bright  col- 

'  •  ttarr'  and  Hulter  in  the  wind. 

'  4  M.«n  -.<.  uliitl  torth  with  their  dogs,  dis- 

.iiniiinU  IiPiii  iheir  coverts,  and  by  shouts 

tlio^r  (linn  l^rst  within  the  for mida,  as 

I'.ir  M,  lit.  J.i.fl?.)— 3.  {Tifl.,  Ann.. 

't,  M.  — Dir.  48,  ut.  Ifl.  a.  97.)  — i. 

r»«Iu»,  S.  B.,  i,.  tit.  7-0.— Cod  ,  ii., 

>  ,  III    13,  10.  — MUtilenlinicli,  Uwl. 

t  xii'li,  Ac.— Rvin,  Dm  Rflm.   Prii-a' 

;'iM.,ui.,S.)— 4.  (Uom.,  U..T.,  4H7. 

J>,)— 7.  (OyhI.  Epiit.,  t..  19.— V»i^ 

^  <  tnMiftiii.  Cyneg.,  902.}—^.  (ITelji^ 

in.)— 11.  {An»t.>ph.,  At.,  529.>— 10. 

^    (An«t-ph.,AT..  J0S3.)— 14.  [Wit- 

i ^^;  .      !  m  ,  p.  ai-W.  4*.)— IJ.  (iliwHll.  I 

A|*H^«&  -  t(MiiM,tt.,  a,  H-rijB.,  B  N^iu.,s»«a.) 


;  home  after  the  chase ;  the  stakes  fi*r 
I  two  of  which  they  hold  in  their  band*,  are 
the  top,  OS  is  expressed  by  the  icnus  tat 
ready  quoted,  ancoatJ  and  ran. 

Besides  the  nets  used  to  enclose  vaoda  i 
erts,  or  other  large  tracts  of  country,  i  wo  a 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  those  aulbois  who  liT«i 
hunting.  All  the  ihr^e  are  mentioned  U^ 
Xenophon  (Jwrva,  h66ia,  fipwff,  ii.,  4),  ani 
mesianus.** 

The  two  additional  kinds  were  placed  ati 
in  the  same  circuit  with  the  large  hm 
liayc.     The  road-net  {ptaga,  evMifn')WMa 
than  the  others,  and  waa  placed  acroae 
narrow  openinga  between  bushes.    The 
tunnel  net  {cassis,  apKVi)  was  made  wiihfti 

«pi^Aof'"),  intended  to  receive  the  

chased   towards  the  extremity  of  the 
Within  this  bag,  if  we  may  so  call  It, 
branches  of  trees,  to  keep  it  expanded.  a»d 

^■J,X'''a*^"5  •  "'■•  ^I'-'is-.t:".  I'..  Jsi,j5i 
707-7i5.-thi,i.  Epiat..  IT..  ^I,^^;  »,  ii».  w-opgufci 

it.,  190-ia3.-Eurtf...  Itowh*.  88I.«M.)— «    (Tjl/dlJa*... 

SO.— Sni  ,  IIi|.jK.l.,  I.,  I.,  44.— Propert..  i*  .  2.  J2  v_X 

l->nr({.,  i»..  ia4  )— 4.  (Vftg.,  Ma.,  if.,  131.  -  i: 

33.)  —i.  (Oppion,  CTiira.,  i».,  or,  Ac.  —  VtJU.  ■. 

(Oi»ini»,  r.rhf^.,  87. J— 7.  (Lur^a,  iT«  «».>-*, 

I.,  3W.)-*.  (OmI.  Art.  AmW.,  i..4S.)_ll>   <X»n..  iv^  t«^ 

vi^»,>-ll.  (Cjmeg.,SW,3W.>-IS.  (X««.,  I>v  VcMU«i«T] 


sift  by  making  it  invisible.  The  words 
rojtM  are  used  mttapliysically  to  denote 
Bin  method  of  deslruclion.  and  arc  more 
ly  applied,  as  well  as  uu^iCXrturpov^  which 
plained  immediately,  to  the  large  shawl  in 
temneslra  enveloped  her  husband  in  order 
hira.^ 

hing-nela  (dTnevuita  dUTtd*)  were  of  six 
(inds,  which  are  enumerated  by  Oppian* 

fihf  uMf{6^7tarf>a^  rd  6}  ypi6ot  gd^ovrtu, 

K  KikX^ffKOvai  KaXvfifiara. 

5,  by  far  the  most  common  were  the  &,u^i- 
or  casting-net  {funda,  jaculum,  rettacu' 
-he  aayijvj],  i. «..  the  drag-net  or  scan  (tra- 
fpUa*  rernculum).  Consequenlly,  these 
«  only  kinds  mentioned  by  Virgil*  and  by 
i  the  KdXvftfia  we  find  nowhere  any  far- 
ion.  We  arc  also  ijjnorant  of  the  eicaet 
iseof  the  >/)i>o;.  although  its  comparative 
f-  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  in  con- 
irith  the  sean  and  casltng-net  by  Artemi- 
1  Plutarch  (rrrpi  cvOvfi.*).  The  yayvafwv 
i\\  net  f((r  catching  oysters.*  Ttie  vnoxv 
ding-net,  made  with  a  hoop  {kvk}.o^)  fast- 
pole,  and  perhaps  provided  also  with  the 
closing  Lhe  circular  aperture  at  the  top." 
phuhcal  use  of  ihe  term  ufif^i0.rjnr(iQv  has 
Illy  mentioned.  That  it  denoted  a  casting- 
le  concluded  hiilh  from  its  etymology  and 
:ireum9l,inceB  m  which  it  is  mentioned  by 
nthors.' '  More  especially  the  casling-net, 
ays  pear-shaped  or  conical,  was  suited  to 
enlioned  under  the  article  Conopeum.  Its 
nes  are  found  in  the  passages  of  Virgil's 
and  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  above  referred 
utus,'^and  in  Isidonis  Hisp.'* 
iglish  term  /can  (which  ta  also,  in  the  south 
d,  pronnunced  ami  spt^t^ffciof,  asinFrenrli) 
brought  into  our  language  by  a  corruption 
xeek  oayi/vri,  through  the  Vulgate  Ilible 
ind  the  Anglo-Saxon.'*  This  net,  which, 
Bed  both  by  the  Arabians  and  by  our  own 
i  in  Cornwall,  is  sometimes  half  a  mile 
I  probably  of  equal  dimensions  anions  the 
for  tliey  si>eak  of  it  as  nearly  taking  in  the 
of  a  whole  bay.'*  This  circumstance  well 
it  llie  application  of  the  lenn  to  describe 
jmg  of  a  city  :  to  encircle  a  city  by  an  un- 
2d  line  of  soldiers  was  called  aaytjvtveLV.** 
of  corks  [i^t?.Xoi,  cortices  ruftenni")  to  sup- 
.op,  and  of  leails  (fioXtMi^r^)  to  keep  down 
m,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
d  is  clearly  eiiiibite-d  in  some  of  the  pflint- 
^yptian  tombs.  Jjcads.  and  pieces  of  wood 
s  floats  instead  of  corks,  still  remam  on  a 
ch  is  prest^rved  in  llie  fine  collecUon  of 
antiquities  at  Uerlm. 
.  {Vid.  AcTOB  ;  OoLmATioNBa.  p.  67Q.) 
SACRIFrCULL'S.  KEX  SACRI  FICUS, 


.,,  Amw°  •  1063,  I9't4.  lU3.-C)ir^;ih.,  4SS.-Buinfn  , 
Diod^Sif..  xYii^43,|>.  IM,  ltd.  Wfw.)— 3.  (HaJ.,  m., 

(I»i.l.  IIp»]i.,  ftng,,  XIX.,  5.)— 3.  (Oporg.,  i.,  HI, 
Art.Amal.,i.,763,TM.)  — 7.  (li..  14.)-8.  (V.,  r.,  p. 
Bph.)— G-  (Hfiyrh.,  t.  v.  JEachyl.,  Afrwn.,  353.— Ai^ 
i.,  _P.  MS,  eil,  Blruicvnli.) — 10,  {Oppimn,  MaL,  iv., 

(Hftund  Stilt.  Herr  ,313-Sia.  — Ifi-rtxi..  i.,  HI.— 
„10.— [Mia)i.  111-.  (i--]Ial>..  1.,  15-17,  SifituHpnt 
«  Tvniotu  —St.  MattbKw,  it.,  18.— St.  Murk,  i.,  ID.) 
I«f.,  I.,  i.. -97 .—True,  [.,  i.,  14-1—13.  (Onjf.,  xn.,  5.J 
b,  xx\i.,  5,  H  ;  ilvM.,  10.— St.  Mrtthcw,  iin.,  47,  48. 
,  oti.,  fi-n.)— 15.  (Huio..  Od.,  xjtii.,  364-397  — Alci- 
IT,  l&l  — in.  (IleroiJ.,  III..  Ml  ;  n,,  SI  —  Plalu,  D« 
props  fin. — UelirA.,  Tii.,  p.  3M,  »!.  Cofiimi^tiat.)- 17. 
•U^Epift.,  II..3. -riiD.,  n  N..  xvi..6,  «)3.>  — 16. 
H.,  Ill ,  It  ,  11,  11  -  jEtlvt,  H.  A.,  lii.,  43.—  Pau*,, 


or  REX  SACROHim.  When  the  civil  and  nuli- 
tary  powers  of  the  king  were  transferred  to  two 
pFKlors  or  consuls,  apon  the  establishment  of  the 
republiciin  government  at  Home,  these  maf^islrates 
were  not  invested  with  that  uurt  of  the  royal  dignity 
by  virtue  of  which  he  had  oeen  the  hiKh-pnosl  oi 
his  nation,  and  had  condnctrd  several  of  the  sacra 
publioa,  but  thLs  priestly  part  of  his  office  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  priest  called  rex  sacnficnhis  or  rex 
sacruniui.'  'i'he  first  n.'x  sacrorum  was  designated, 
at  the  commnnd  of  the  consuls,  by  the  college  of 
pontifls,  and  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.  He  was 
always  elected  and  iuaugiirnied  in  the  comitiacalata. 
under  the  presidency  of  the  pontiffs  ;*  and.  as  long 
as  a  rex  sacrlficulus  was  appointed  at  Home,  he 
was  always  a  patrician,  for  as  he  had  no  inlluence 
upon  the  management  of  pohtic4il  alfairs,  the  ple- 
beians never  coveted  tliis  dignity.'  But,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  patricians,  loo,  appear  at  last  to  have  at- 
tributed little  im]K)rtance  to  the  ollice,  whence  it 
sometimes  occurs  that  for  one,  or  even  for  two  sue- 
ccssivc  years,  no  rex  saerorum  was  appf>inted,  and 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  last  period  of  the  Kepub- 
lie,  the  office  appears  to  have  fallen  altogether  mto 
disuse.  Augustus,  however,  seems  to  have  revived 
it,  for  we  find  frequent  mention  of  it  during  the  IGm- 
pLre,  until  it  was  probably  abulisbcd  in  the  time  of 
Theodosius.* 

Considering  that  this  priest  was  the  religious 
representative  of  the  kings,  he  ranked,  indeed,  higher 
than  all  otticr  priests,  and  even  higher  llian  the 
polities  maximua,*  but  in  power  and  influence  ht 
was  far  inferior  to  him  (Jd  saccrdoimm  poniijic 
xuifjeceie'^).  He  held  his  office  for  life,'  was  not 
alluwed  to  hold  any  civil  or  military  dignity,  and 
was,  at  tlie  same  time,  exempted  from  all  mili- 
tary and  civil  duties*  His  principal  functions 
were:  I.  To  perform  those  sacra  publira  which  had 
before  been  performed  by  the  kings;  and  his  wife, 
who  bore  the  title  of  regina  xacTorum,  had,  Uke  the 
queens  of  former  days,  also  to  prTform  certain 
pneslly  functions.  These  sacra  pubhca  he  or  his 
wife  had  to  pcrfonn  on  all  tlic  calends,  ides,  and 
the  nundines ;  he  to  Jupiter,  and  she  to  Juno,  io 
the  regia'  2.  On  the  days  called  regifugium  he 
had  to  ulfer  a  sacrifice  in  the  comiUmn.  (Vtd. 
RKotwowM.)  3.  Wlien  extraordinary  portenta 
seemed  to  announce  some  general  calamity,  it  was 
his  duly  to  try  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods'* 
4.  On  the  nundines  when  the  people  assembled  in 
the  city,  the  rex  sacronim  announced  {edicebat)  to 
them  llit:  succession  of  the  festivals  for  the  month, 
lliis  part  of  his  functions,  however,  muse  have 
ceased  alter  the  time  of  On.  Flavius."  He  lived 
in  a  dunius  publica  on  the  Via  Sacra,  near  the  regia 
and  the  hou.se.  of  the  vestal  virgins.'" 

•RHA  C'P«)-  "i'  ia  now  generally  admitted," 
says  Adams,  "that  the  pa  of  Bioscorides  is  the 
species  of  i2/tu&ar6  called  Hheum  raponitcum.  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Dodonvus  thou^ttt  that  the  ^ifov  uf 
Paulua  .tflgineta  was  the  common  purgative  Rhu- 
barb ;  and  Dr.  IVicnd  suppottctl  that  l^iulus  and 
Alexander  were  acquainti-d  with  the  true  Hheum 
palmtUum.  1  am  satisfied,  however,  that  tJie  phint 
treated  of  by  Paulus  and  Alexander  in  the  same  as 
the  l>d  of  Dioscurides.  <>preugel  reoiarks  thai 
IsidoTUs  is  the  first  author  who  applied  the  name 
Kkeum  barbarum  Io  the  true  Rhubarb.  The  name 
Rhtt  IS  derived  from  the  old  appellation  of  the  Wol- 


1.  (Lif.,  It.,  a.— DiOBTi.,  IT.  74;  t..  I.J— l  (C«IL,  it.,  S7.) 
—3,  (Lit.,  ».,4I.  — Cic,  ProDotn.  U.»  — 4.  (OrrlJt,  Iiucr,  a. 
)9H0,  2962,  93S3.}  — 5.  (I'ostui,  i.  t.  Ordo  Sii<>erd<rtum.}  —  <1 
:Lit..  u.,fl.)  — 7.  (DionjTi.,  ir,  74.)  — 8.  (Dltfoji.,  I.c^  Plm., 
tjUMt.  Row.,  00.  — Lit.,  jj.,  49.— 9.  (Vbito,  De  Linj.  L«i.,  v., 
P.  54,  Bi)!.  —  MKrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  15.)— 10.  (Fett.,  ■  t.  RefMi 
FfTiip.)  — II.  (Vino.Dii  Linj.  L»t.,*.,p.M.— S«rv.«J  j£ii.,vii), 
054.)  — 13.  (Ajutfrwcb,  St>jtii*n  nud  .^wlfiut.,  p.  41-70  j 
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n.  hi  the  oft^bourbood  of  which  the  plant  was 

.i'S  (puforocl,  a  ihoTtt-trce.  "Of  the 
111;  1  -*  briefly  dcecribed  by  Dioscondes,  the 
fir-i  --  Mu<,  :•  stiunably  the  L^ctum  Europaum;  the 
Be<  ind  [■•tworefic),  the  Lycxam  Afrtifiu,  an  Spreofel 
ttiinkj  ;  and  the  third,  the  HhamauM  poitmriLi.  Tlie 
lojft  two  species  arc  those  described  by  Tbeophras- 
lus.  T)w  first  is  the  species  described  by  Giilea 
And  Paiilus-"* 

•RHAPH'ANIS  f^J^t/f).  the  Radisli.  "TTie  6rBt 
speuiOA  of  Thcophrastus.  to  which  the  naine  u  more 
especially  applicable,  u  referred  to  the  Kapkaniu 
»atnu*,  or  Garden  Radish,  by  Stackhotiae,  Dier- 
bach,  and  Sprengel.  The  other  species  of  the  same 
wnter  is  probably  the  CochUaria  Armoratto,  or 
Horseradiali.  The  pofovic*  uypia  of  Dioocorides 
u  held  bv  fjprcogcl  to  be  the  Rapkanu*  mori/imiu, 
Smith."' 

•RHAPHANOS  {(ul^avo^),  the  Brassiea  oleracea, 
or  Sea  Cabbage.  (Kirf.  Chamdb.)  The  species  to 
which  Theophrastus  applies  the  epithet  of  ovXo^A- 
Aof,  Stackliouflc  calls  "Curled  Savoy,"  and  the 
Xei6f^v?.'Ao^,  the  "  Sinouth  Cabbage."  According  to 
Bauhin,  the  "  PompfAana"  of  Pliny  in  the  BcaiMtca 
cuutfflora^  or  Cauliflower.* 

KHEUA  or  UKDA  was  a  traveUincf  carriage 
with  four  wheels.  Like  the  Covikls  and  the  Esse- 
ncM,  it  was  of  Gallic  origin,^  and  may  perhaps  con- 
lain  the  same  root  as  the  German  rtUen  and  our 
ntU.  It  was  the  common  carriage  used  by  the 
Romans  for  Iravellintr.  and  w;ta  frequently  made 
large  eiiouji^i  not  only  tt>  coulain  many  pereuna,  but 
altto  baggage  and  utenails  of  various  kinds  ■  The 
word  Epirkedium,  which  was  formed  hy  the  Romans 
(fom  the  Greek  preposition  rn-l  and  the  Gallic  rheda,^ 
is  explained  by  the  seholia^il  on  Juvenal'  as  '*  Or- 
nanuntum  rhedarum  aui  plauxtrum." 

RHKTOR  (^Tup).     {Vtd.  PHTOPIKH  rPA*H.) 

PHTOIMKII  rPA*n  (^vropi«7  ypo^V).  The  best 
interpretation  of  this  expression  is  perhaps  that  giv- 
en by  Harpocratton  and  Suidas,*  ^  kqtu  {i^ropo^  yi- 
Vijfiivrj,  ypurf/avToc  ri  §  e'lKovToc  tl  npuiavTo^  R-apuvo- 
uov  There  was  not  any  particular  elass  of  purauns 
called  /5i7ropfc  invested  with  a  legal  character,  or  in- 
trusted with  political  dulica  at  Athens;  for  every 
citiwn  who  did  not  labour  under  some  special  ilis- 
alidity  was  entttlud  to  address  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, make  motions,  propose  laws,  Ac.  The  name 
of /i^ru;>«Ci  however,  was  given,  in  common  parlance, 
Lo  those  orators  and  statesmen  who  more  especially 
devoltnl  themselves  to  the  business  of  public  speak- 
ing, while  those  who  kept  aloof  from,  or  took  no 
part  in,  the  business  of  popidar  assemblies,  were 
called  i($f(J7ui.  HenfW(i?/rwp  is  explained  bySuiilas," 
'O  diifii^  avfitovV^cvuv  nai  u  Iv  A^fit^  uyopivuv.  The 
prjTopiKu  yfxif't  miglit  he  either  the  same  aa  the 
irapavoftuv  ypa^r},  or  u  more  special  pro.'W^cution,  at- 
tended with  heavier  |K.-nallics,  against  pruclised 
demagogues,  who  exerted  their  talents  and  influ- 
ence to  deceive  the  peaple  and  recommend  bad 
measures.  Others  have  conjectured  this  to  be  a 
proceeding  similar  to  the  hrayyeUa  daxt/iaaiaci  di- 
rected against  those  persons  who  ventured  to  speak 
in  public  after  liaving  been  guilty  of  some  misde- 
meanour, whiiili  would  render  Uiem  liable  lo  artftia. 
Ot'  this  nature  was  the  charge  brought  against 
Timarchua  by  ^f^ehines,  whose  object  was  to  pre- 


1.  (Dtoacor.,  hi..  3.— Galen,  Do  Simpl.,  Titi. — Paul,  .fgin-,  rii., 
1— A^inn,  Anptfatl.,  i.  tj— 3.  (Diiwcor.,  i,,  110.  — Galtn,  U« 
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AjtpemL,  a.  t.}— 3.  (Dt<«cor.,  ii.,  13T,  l£j.— Theaphr.,  U.  P.,  i., 

5  :  VII..  4.— Gkleot  Do  Siaip).,  viii.— Adams,  Append.,  *■  v.} — f. 
(Tht«iihr.,  H.  P..  i,  3.  — Adwni,  Append.,  «,  t.j  — S.  (Quint., 
twt.  Ont.,  i.,  5,  »  ee.— C#>.,  rkll.  (iml\.,  I.,  SI.)— S.  (Cio.,  Pro 
MU.,  10,  ao.— jQf^  111.,  tO.-Man.,  ill.,  47.)-?.  (4awt.,  1.  cO— 
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Tent  the  latt^  (rnm  appeaiiox  v|iniaecutiffM 

him  >  '  'tie  riuMusy  lAl^ibp'^ 

*Kiii.^  1.    1  "  1  ',  I.    inv  SfUAtuM  t  ~*' 

English  the  Monk  or  An^jvl  Kiah 
that  the  monkush  will  aotneluufc      . 
Pennant  remarks  that  this  fish  eoDDCCti  U^  :*  ^ 
of  the  Ravs  and  Sharks  ■ 

•RHINOCEROS    {:' 
Two  sptTies,  or.  as  s**: 
rielies  of  the  rhinocert)?.  arr  m-.- 
naturalists,  namely,  the  R.  Jao/ 
India  and  Java),  having  but  one  ! 
Afncu*  (a  native  of  Africa,  and  ; 
with  two  horns.     The  former  <tf 
Cora  of  Scripture-* 

•RHODON  (yioAiv),  the  Rose.   ''^^^ 
useless."  remarks  Adams,  "  lo  aXiem  ^ 
lariae  all  ibe  species  lo  which  thister^, 
more  especially  as  sociie  of  them  ar^^^t. 
other  beads.    I  may  mentioa.  howe' 
gel  refcn  tlie  itoia  of  Dit>.4et>ni 
lutea,  Dalecb..  and  H.  arrcmu     Sta-*^^^ 
the  f>66av  ttKotiiov/Jiap  as  the  R«^''^zi^ 
and  the  podov  ixsrcwrofvXXov  aa  itu^^^^        ^ 
/ui.'-  ^^\  ^ 

•RH(EA    or    V'li^v    '^ti,    '  •* --"  •^•^ 
tiranatum,  or  P"  tree, 

the    cultivated    p  .w.    are  **"*]^ 

those  of  the  wild  Ja^AivoTta.     The  b<^^ 
the  fruit  was  called  aiAtuv  by  Uie  Gi 
CQUum  hv  the  Kuniaos.* 

•RHO'MBUS  {JiOfi&o^X  a  spe«.:iea  of  R^ 
or  Pearl,  Pleuronecus  Hhtmibiu,  L.     "^.--»>     .. 
ams  rejnarks,  "since  the  coaunon  turb**_  ^-^3«il« 
ronectf*  monfflii^.  is  found  in  the  Medil^*^     %^  ^^ 
15  not  improbable  that  the  Uredis  arui  R^^'^ 
have  applied  this  name  to  it  also."*  -«*^  ^^  ^ 

KHUS  i^i-c),  the  Hhu$  conant.  or*  ^"^^  &6tJ 


'1^^'^J 


b^»: 


«fA 

mtii 
oea 


Sumach.    In  Cyprus,  according  to  Sib** 
Rhus  conana  relams  itn  ancient  name  of  »^ 
imwdered  fruit  is  sprinkled  upon  the  meat» 
ing.' 

•RHYTA  (^rtj),  the  Rata  grtutoUng,  or»*^ 
Rue.*  'Tf*^ 

RUYTON  {fwTov),  a  drmkius-hom  (.^^^^^^  « 
which  name  it  was  originally  called,  a  — ^Aji 
Athenjcus*  to  have  been  lirst  made  under  t-  ^-"ilJa 
Philadclphus ;  but  it  is  even  mentwned  m  ^^;&  j 
thenes,"*  as  Athenccus  hmis<li  also  reraark^^ 
oldest  and  original  form  of  this  drinkjog 
probably  the  horn  of  the  ox,  but  one  end  9f 
afterward  ornamented  with  the  heads  of 
anunitls  and  birds.  We  frequently  find 
lions  of  the  pvTnv  on  ancient  vases  depictuif^ 
posio.  (See  woodeul,  p,  326.)  Several 
4if  these  drm king-burns  have  also  been  d 
at  Pompeii:'^  twooftlieseategiTenmUiel 
cut. 

The  ^vr6v  had  a  small  opening  at  n 
which  the  person  who  drank  put  iul»> 
and  allowed  the  wine  to  run  in ;  henct-  u 
its  name  {uvofiaaHai  rt  niro  rr/c  {^iffcui^'X 
persons  using  the  Iivtov  in   ttus  uay  m 

1    (ScfaaoaaQD,  Do  Cooitt..  109.— Mcior,  AQ.  Prw..  S&K* 
(Anottit..  H.  A.,  n.,  15.  *c.— De  Pirt.  ABitn..  it,.  11 -4'*'^ 
Til.— Oppisn,  Hal.,  1.— Plin.,  U.  N.,  iiiii.,  1 1.— A>1mm,  Ik"*- 
1.  T.)— 3.  (Agithir.  up   Pbut.— StraU..  iti  —Or;,*--    ""■  ■  '   ■ 
Ml.  — Allmn,  N.  A.,  xni.,  44.  — Ad*Ia^    ' 
{Tb*opHr..  II.  P.,  i.,  15,  ^kc.  — I>i«cor  . 
Simpl.,  Till. — A/lntns,  Ajipffot)., •■  v.) — 5.   ;i; 
— Tho.'phr-.  II.  p.,  !!.,«.- Uift»cfir..  i».,  lil.-  A^Iakj^  4.19"* 
I.  V.)  — 0.  (Xtmoc.  Bt  Galco.  De  al.  — ^tiaa,  >.  A^m^t- 
Ailnrtift,  Appwod.,  i.  t.)— T.  (Theophr.,  y.i,.  I"*  -  l>,.-<  .r  .  l.T 
— Gnlt^tii,  l«(  Simpl.,  tin- — Adaiiu.  A         . 
Alci.,  300. — .\tlaisa,  Appiind.,a.  «  i 
Mid,,  p.  5S5,  9V.>— 11.  C^fUM•u  Bor'- 
13.  (Aibeo.,  xi.,  p.4B7,c.J 
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RINGS. 


lartial'  speaks  of  it  under  the  name 

S  (ptTpoc),  n  plant,  whiclj  many  o!  the 
I  on  ThcophriLstus,  iScc  ,  and  8pren- 
thouse  among  the  rest,  conclude  in 
i  Echinops^  L.  "But,"  as  Schneider 
is  better,  with  Bauhin,  to  admit  our 
i,  than  indulge  iu  unlimnded  cuiijec- 

d,  Flamem.  p.  446.) 

,  RliCrNIf.M,  or  UKCIMJS,  an  arti- 
Thc  name  was,  accordmg  to  Kcstus,* 

dress  consisting  of  a  square  piece  of 

urs  in  a  fragment  of  the  Twelve 
tlic  ancient  cominentaturs,  according 
plained  the  word  there  as  a  toga  for 

0  reading  v€r.  togam  be  right  instead 
^am)^  with  a  purple  stripe  in  front. 
ui  article  of  female  dress,  and  more 
nnall  and  short  kind  of  pallium,  is 
nius.^  on  the  authority  of  Varru.  It 
Tief  and  mounting,  and  m  such  a  man- 
half  of  it  was  thrown  hack.'  whence 
ammarians  derive  the  word  from  reji- 

it  is  manifestly  a  derivative  from 

rxB  a  covering  of  the  head  used  by  fe- 

:  grammarians  appear  themselves  to 

clear  idea  of  the  ricinium ;  but,  aAer 

lion  of  the  passages  above  referred 

have  been  a  kind  of  mantle,  with 

sttached  to  it,  in  order  to  cover  tlie 

worn  by  mimes  upon  the  stage ;'" 

ium,  mavorte,  or  mavors  of  later 

hnught  to  be  only  another  name  for 

merly  been  called  riciiiiura. 

oitrt'ilm,  annxih).     Kvery  freeman  in 

irs  to  hare  used  a  ring ;  and,  at  least 

times,  not  as  an  ornament,  hui  as  ;in 

p,  as  the  ring  always  served  as  a  sttal. 

the  custom  of  wearing  rmgs  among 

cannot  be  ascertained,  though  it  is 

Pliny"  observes,  that  in  llie  Uo- 

ere  arc  no  traces  of  it.    In  works  of 

,  and  those  legends  m  which  the 

r  ages  are  mixed  up  with  those  of 

Imes,  we  find  the  most  ancient  heroes 

wearing  rings.*'    Hnt  it  is  highly  proh- 

1  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  mtro- 
freece  from  Asia,  where  it  appears  to 
Qost  universal."  In  the  tmie  of  Solun, 
^payi6tO,  as  well  as  the  pracLtce  of 
g  ihem,  api>ear8  to  have  been  rather 

Diogenes  Lacrtius'*  speaks  of  a  law 
ch  forbade  the  artists  to  keep  the  form 
|W}/c]  which  he  tiad  sold.  (Instances 
ited  seals  are  given  In  Becker's  Chan- 
ether,  however,  it  was  custonaary,  as 
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early  as  the  time  oi  Solon,  to  wi'ot  rings  wrti 
precious  stones  on  which  the  figure.i  were  engraved, 
may  justly  be  doubled;  and  it  is  much  more  proba 
hie  that  at  that  time  the  figures  were  cut  m  th'- 
nietal  of  the  ring  itself,  a  custom  which  was  nev 
er  abandoned  altogether.  Rings  without  [jnvioue 
stones  were  called  a^ri^oi,  the  name  of  iht^  gtrru 
being  ^s^^f  *""  ff^/wyir*  In  later  lime**  rings  wer» 
worn  more  as  onmmenta  than  as  articles  for  use, 
and  persons  now  were  no  longer  satisfitHl  with  o  le, 
but  wore  two,  three,  or  even  more  rings .  and  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  those  who  regularly  loaded 
Iheirhanria  with  rings.'  Greek  women  likewise  used 
to  wear  rings,  but  not  so  frequently  as  men  ;  ihc 
rings  of  wnmen  al-i^o  appear  to  have  been  less  costly 
than  those  of  men,  for  some  are  mentioned  which 
were  made  oi  amber,  ivory,  6lc.*  Kings  were 
mostly  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  {irapiifitan^). 
The  Lacediemontans  are  said  to  have  used  iron 
rings  at  all  times.*  With  the  exception,  iMrrhape. 
of  Sparlti,  the  law  does  not  ap|H.-ar  to  have  ever  at- 
tempted, in  any  Greek  state,  to  counteract  the  great 
partcalily  iar  tliis  luxury ;  and  nowhere  in  Greece 
d(H>s  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  appear  to 
have  been  confinetl  to  a  particular  order  or  doss  ol 
citixens. 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabmes,  who 
were  described  in  the  early  legends  as  wearing 
golden  rings  witli  precious  stones  {gemmalt  anntdt) 
of  great  beauty  •  Florua^  states  that  it  was  in- 
trwiuced  from  Etruria  in  the  reign  of  Tarquiiiius 
Priscus,  and  Pliny'  derives  it  from  Greece.  The 
fiict  that  ainuiig  the  statues  of  the  Roman  kings  iti 
the  Capitol,  two,  Numa  and  Servius  Tullius,  were 
represented  with  rings,  can  scarcely  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  for  their  early  use,  as  later  artists 
would  naturally  represent  the  kings  with  such  en- 
signs  as  were  customary  lor  the  highest  magistrates 
in  later  times.  Uut,  at  whatever  time  rings  may 
have  become  customary  at  Rome,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  at  first  they  were  always  of  imn  ;  thai 
iht^y  were  destined  for  the  same  purpose  as  in 
Greece,  namely,  lo  be  used  as  seals ;  and  that  every 
Uee  Roman  had  a  right  to  use  such  8  ring.  This 
iron  ring  was  used  down  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Hcpublic  by  such  men  ai  'vvcd  the  simplicity  of  thu 
goutt  old  times.  MariuA  wore  an  iron  ring  in  his 
triumph  over  Jugurthu.  and  several  noble  families 
adhered  lo  the  ancient  custom,  and  never  woru 
golilcn  ones.' 

When  senators,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic, 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  lo  a  foreign  state,  they 
wore,  during  the  time  of  their  mission,  golden  rings, 
which  they  received  fmm  the  stale,  and  which  were, 
perhaps,  adorned  with  some  symbolic  represeuta- 
tioit  of  the  Repuhhc,  and  mi^tit  stirvc  as  a  slatc- 
scal.  But  ambassadors  used  their  rings  only  in 
public;  in  private  they  used  their  iron  ones.'*  In 
the  course  of  time  it  became  customary  fur  all  the 
senators,  cliief  magistrates,  and  at  last  for  the 
efjuites  also,  lo  wear  a  golden  seal-ring.*'  Thia 
right  uf  wearing  a  golden  ring,  which  was  subse- 
qnenlly  called  thcyiu  annuli  aurei,  or  the  in*  annu- 
iontm,  remained  for  several  centuries  at  Rome  (he 
exclusive  pnvdege  of  senators,  magistrates,  and 
equitea,  while  all  other  persons  continued  lo  use 
iron  ones."  Magistrates  and  governors  ci  provin- 
ces seem  lo  have  had  the  right  of  conferring  upon 
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fiag  to  the  period  precediti);  thr  mft  tf  J 
vtea  be  says  that  trr^m^n  «wt  fvUti  fii^ ' 
silver,  aad  »UTe«  iron  rai;; 

The  indical  purposes  ' 
tte  fifims  encnvMl  ot^ 
times,  were  the  same  a*  ini-/  w  miini' 
our  eeels.     Besides  this,  horetn. 
itey  ]eft  their  booses,  usfid  lo  t^al  i^i 
conUined  stores  or  valuable  U»apk>^ 
cure  them  from  thieres,  cspeeisIN 
ciu  of  a  Roman  emperor 
8M  the  emperor 


TVs 

lbs  f^M  «r  vevi 

I  ssUmc*/  s^  Jnihsisa  u  k^tb  a»- 

Um  rtfiaaDSOf  tks  Eapara.  «lM<ber  m- 


«f  «MCsas 

t)«ru«  ^  Bfflrti  aari  tte  eaitf  pact  oT  ibe  Em- 
per.  iba  psk  aaaril  aesm  ta  haw  nade  a  peraoa 
■iCtaaaa  (ti'  be  «as  a  lAcrtasX  aad  to  bare  rwsed 
bfli  to  tbe  niA  of  sqasa,  prairited  be  had  ibe  re- 

B«sin^*  sod  it  was  pcobably 
la  iiDratta  wbe  did  doc  pdssess  this 

I  hHS  ihair  pfopcrty,  or  were 
laihy  «f  choMaal  u<ba«s>  lo»l  tbe  jus  anau- 
b.*  Aftnwd.  aipiririij  frHB  tbe  tinw  uf  Ha 
dirte.  «bt  pviti|«ga  v»s  bestowed  apoB  a  great  many 
tttnikmm,  aad  aaeb  pcraoas  as  did  aoi  ponatw  the 
who  thsiTfcw.  fiir  this  reason 
MMsa  a^ntos;  iiaj«  ibe  jus  aii- 
aalw  at  this  late  period*  did  aot  CTcn  nise  a  freed- 
amm  to  tbe  statioa  of  iageauus :  he  only  bccamp. 
M  il  Wfve>  a  half  iagenuus  (fiMn  tx^^fmiu),  tlint 
it^  bs  was  rnliiUn)  to  hold  a  public  office,  and  might 
at  aa*  Atlurr  ttmt*  be  raised  to  the  rank  or  eques.* 
*I\aWx  Vwrll    '  '    '1  those  freetlmcn  who 

Mid  tbr  a  pab<  iUikil  havmi;  the  jus  an- 

m^,  . ..*.>!      I..  1^     a  littertus  might,  through 

ft*.  it>^  an  t-qiies  if  he  had  the  re- 

Mtv  :it-  princops  allowed  it ;  but  the 

Maula»  tUi.li  no  luugtT  jnoluded  this  honour.  This 
lUflj^xHV  tn  the  character  of  the  annulus  appears 
to  I*.  .'  .'.  from  the  fact  ihai  women  received 

ihr  '  ind  thnl  Alexander  Severus,  though 

•  ■  .  iw  .ti:^  stiidiers  to  wear  the  golden  ring, 

■  adiml  Ji»y  iVeedmcn  among  the  eqmtes.*' 

■  tioii  of  a  hhertus  who  had  received  the 

s  m  the  mHin  as  follows;  Hadrian 

the  general  maxim  that  ho  should  be 

1  injienuiis  talvo  jure  patruni.**    The 

M<  to  nivo  his  ronsont  to  his  frccdman 

it4  annuh,  and  Coinmodus  took,  ttie 

loni  those  who  had  received  it  wiih- 

,1 »»     Hence  a  libertus  with  the  an- 

uirtiired  U,  <■  g-,  his  patron  dted  an 

;,  as.  m  case  of  such  a  liberlus  dying, 

M   suwYoed  to   hia  proporty.      The 

1  Ills,  during  his  lifetime,  only  an  im- 

■\  r»  A  quasi  ingcnuus,  bul  had  nut 

ituus.'*  and  hG  died  quasi  libcr- 

^__      ^     ,|  Justinian   these  distinclutna 

awV*w^^-     Isidoius"  la  probably  allu- 

lu     TS.  90;  ftJ  F»n),  x.,  S3.— Suel^  JuL, 

--!!\Htk.4«;  li«..»>.)-S.  (Phti.,  II.  N., 
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tt  to  audi  persons  as  he  ^vl■s^•M-■■lu»1 
his  represeoutives.'  The  kwpxVl 
was  mtrustrd  to  an  cspttrfi 
).  The  signs  engraTcd  apon  i 
as  we  may  judge  from  thri 
:  they  were  portraits  of  aoces 
sotigects  connected  with  the  mntiolncsj 
ship  of  tbe  goda  ;  and  in  manrcMi 
eof^red  upon  his  seal  NvnitiuliraJ 
real  or  mythical  history  of  hia  fanulj,^ 
wore  a  ring  with  a  gem.  oa  which 
repreacoted  at  the  moment  he  wn 
PocDpey  used  a  ring  on  which  three ' 
represented,'  and  Augustus  at  fint 
sphinx,  aAerward  with  a  portrait  of 
Great,  and  at  last  with  bis  own  portnil»i 
subsequently  done  by  several  emperen^' 
cipol  ralueof  a  nng  consisted  ia  Iheg^nl 
It.  or,  rather,  in  Uic  workmanship  oTilic 
iSte  stone  most  frequently  used  wu  it)'! 
Suvor,  cap66wi),  on  account  of  ili  TinooK 
of  which  the  artists  made  the  inostilubl< 
the  an  of  engraving  figures  upongeml 
in  point  of  beauty  and  execution,  fat! 
thing  m  this  department  that  moiltnt 
boast  of.  The  ring  itself  ia^ndov^vl  ^ ' 
gem  was  framed,  was  Idcewisc,  m  »»? 
beautiful  workmanship.  Tlic  part  oTtfee^J 
contained  the  gem  was  called  pftla.^  " 
In  Greece  wc  And  that  some 
used  to  wear  hollow  rings,  the  inside' 
filled  up  with  a  less  valuable  substance.' 

With  the  increasing  love  of  luxury  a''' 
Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  coTCffd 
gers  with  rings.     !^me  persons  also  wort 
immoderate  size,  and  others  used  diffieiBBtl 
summer  and  winter.' 

Much  superstition  appears  to  hafel 
ed  with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  I 
em  times  ;  but  this  seems  to  have 
the  East  and  in  Greece  more  than  at  R( 
persons  made  it  a  lucrative  trade  to  sell 
were  believed  to  possess  magic  powers,  i 
serve  those  who  wore  them  from  exteruslj 
Such  persona  are  Eud&mus  in  Anstophi 
Phertalus  in  Aniiphancs.^'     These  rings 
the  most  pnrt  worn  hy  the  lower  classes, 
not  of  cosily  material,  as  may  be  inferred 
price  (one  drachma)  in  the  two  instances 
There  are  several  celebrale.d  nogs  with 
ers  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers, 
Gyges,  which  he  found  in  a  grave."  that 
cleia,"  and  tbe  iron  ring  of  Eueratea.^* 
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in  a  publii  feaiival  in  honour  of  the 
'preserve  the  fields  from  mtldeiv-,  is 
D  instituted  by  Numn.and  waa  cclc- 
^Kal  Mai.  (April  25lli).*  Thf  sacri- 
his  occasion  consisted  of  the  entrails 
[Bheep,  accompanied  with  fraiikin- 
'!  a  praycT  was  pre«enteLl  by  a  fla- 
/e  of  the  ancient  deily,  whom  Ovid 
make  a  goddess.*  A  goj  Hobjgus 
obigo  ia  a  mere  invention  from  the 
livat.  fur  the  Romatis  paid  no  divine 
deities.' 
epithet  applied  to  the  Oak.    {Vid. 

'(Kiff.  Lei.  p.  580.) 

fes  UCl'NL'E.     In  the  year  DC 

Slolo  acid  L.  Sextius,  hein^  elected 
hi  pif'his.  promulgated  various  n)ga- 
it  of  whii'h  was  to  weaken  the  pow- 
ars  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  ptebs. 
ated  to  the  debts  with  which  the 
tbered  ;*  and  it  provided  that  all  the 
Id  been  paid  as  internst  should  be 
te  principal  sum,  and  the  remainder 
In  three  years  by  e(]iml  payments. 
ted  to  the  agcr  publicns,  find  enact- 
in  should  occupy  {poxxidnrt)  more 
The  third  was  to  the  effect  that 
!  mililiim  should  he  eleeled,  but 
ould  be  elected,  and  one  of  them 
l>eian.      Tfie  patricians  prevented 

from  being  carried  by  inducing  the 
(Oppose  llieir  inlercessio.  C,  Licin- 
U  Scxtiiis  retahated  in  the  same 
'  not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  hehJ 
*  the  clprtion  nf  n-^dilcs  and  tribunt 
fere  also  re-elected  tribuni  plebis, 
!red  for  five  years  in  preventing  the 
nirule  tnagistratus. 
i8,  the  two  tribunes  were  still  elect- 
h  time,  and  they  fell  their  power  in- 
le  dimiuutiuri  of  fhe  opposition  of 
,  Biid  by  hnvin|»  the  aid  of  one  of 
mi,  M.  Fabius,  the  fiK her- in-law  of 
D.  After  violent  agitation,  a  new 
mulgatcd  to  the  cftect  ihat,  instead 
ris  faciumli.?,  decemviri  should  be 
;  half  oi  them  should  be  plebeians. 
3.  3fifi,  when  Licinms  and  Sextius 
'  tribirnt  fitr  the  tenth  liiTin.  ilic  law 
J  the  tlfctinviri,  and  fivt  plebeians 
ns  were  elected,  a  luensure  which 
y  for  the  plebeians  |iarlici|iating  in 
he  conaulsliip  The  rogationes  nf 
lally  carried,  and  tn  the  year  B.C. 
was  elf^ted  consul,  being  the  first 
ained  that  dignity,  The  patricians 
ed  fur  their  lass  of  the  exclusive 
lulship  by  the  creation  of  the  office 
md  of  praetor. 

the  settlement  helwccn  debtor  and 
tiivy's  text  is  lo  lie  literally  iinder- 
01  of  the  established  rights  of  prop- 
'explaualion  of  this  law  is  contained 
ne,  p.  23,  Ac. 

nitaiion  fixed  by  the  second  lex  to 
iugera  whrch  an  individual  miyht 

hhc  land,  it  declared  thai  no  indi- 
ve  above  100  large  and  500  smaller 
public  pastures.  Ltcjnius  was  the 
ider  the  penalties  of  his  own  law. 
S  that  "  ho,  together  with  his  son, 

lii.  M.  I.  W.-Varra.  Db  Ha  Hint,,  I.,  i., 
J?iff.,  «1  ,  1ft.  eJ.  MUUnr.— Fcfctdf.  ■.  v.>— 
7-«4T— Ci>I»m.,  1.,  >*S)— 3.  (HiutUDg, 
ii.,  p.lW)— 4.  (Lit.,  n  ,H  J 


posaetised  a  thoiish/id  jugera  of  the  agcr  (publicus) 
and,  by  enumcipating  his  son,  had  acted  in  fraud  of 
the  law."'  From  this  story  it  appears  that  the  ple- 
beians ooutd  now  possess  the  public  land,  a  right 
which  they  may  have  acquired  by  the  law  of  Ltcin- 
lus  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  this  matter  The 
story  is  told  also  by  Columella,"  Pliny,*  and  Vale- 
rius Maximus.*  'J'he  last  writer,  not  understand- 
ing what  he  was  reconling,  says  thiit,  in  order  lo 
conceal  his  violation  of  the  law,  Licinius  emtinr.i- 
pated  part  of  the  land  to  his  son.  I'he  fuels,  as 
Slated  by  Livy.  are  not  put  in  the  clearest  light. 
The  son,  when  emancipated,  would  be  as  much  en- 
titled to  possess  500  jugera  as  the  father,  and  if  he 
bt>na  fide  possessed  that  quaiitity  of  the  ager  publi- 
cus»  there  was  no  fraud  on  the  law.  From  the  ex- 
pression of  Pliny  {gubstttuta  _^u  jicrfona),  the  fraud 
apjx-ars  to  have  consisted  in  the  emancipation  of 
hts  son  being  efTeclcd  solely  that  he  might  in  his 
own  name  possess  500  jugera,  while  U\s  father  had 
the  actual  enjoyment.  But  the  details  of  tUia  jex 
are  loo  imperlcctly  known  to  enable  us  to  give  more 
than  a  probable  solution  of  the  matter.  As  Ihc  ob- 
ject of  (he  lex  was  lo  diminish  the  possessiones  of 
the  patricians,  it  may  he  assumed  that  the  surplus 
land  thus  arising  was  distributed  (o^nisrnatuti)  among 
the  jilrbeians,  who  other^^'lse  would  have  gained  no- 
thing by  the  change ;  and  such  a  distnbuiion  of 
land  IS  stated  to  have  be<'n  part  of  the  lex  of  Li- 
cinius  by  Varro*  and  Columella.* 

According  to  Livy,'  the  rogatio  de  deccmviris 
sacronim  was  carried  first  B.C  366.  The  three 
other  rogationes  were  included  in  one  lex,  which 
was  a  lex  Satura.* 

Besides  the  passages  referred  to,  the  reader  mny 
see  Nichuhr,  vol.  iii.,  p.  l-3fl,  fur  his  view  of  the 
Licinian  rogations ;  and  Gottling,  Gctckkhte  Her 
Rom.  Staatsrerfaxsvn^ .  p.  a5'i,  and  the  note  on  the 
corrupt  passage  of  Varro  (/)«  Re  Hujit.,  i.,  2) 
RQGATO'KES.  (ViJ.  Dibibitobes  ) 
KOGIJS.  (Kirf.  FuKcs,  p.  460.) 
KOMPHKA.  (I'ld.  HxBTJi,  p.  489.) 
ROKA  Rll,  a  class  of  li;^hi-arraed  Roman  sol- 
diers, Aecordiiig  to  Niebuhr,'  rorarii  must  origin- 
ally have  hern  the  name  for  slingers,  who  were 
taken  from  the  fiHh  class  oflhe  Servian  census.  The 
grammarians,  probably  with  justice,  derive  the  word 
from  ros  and  rorart,  as  their  attacks  upon  the  en&- 
my  with  their  slings  and  stones  were  regarded  as  a 
prelude  to  the  real  battle,  in  the  same  manner  that 
rorcs  or  solitary  drops  of  ram  precede  a  heavy 
shower.  The  literal  translation  of  rorarii,  there- 
fore, would  be  dnpptrs  or  sprmklrrx^"  In  later 
times,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plaulus,  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  light-armed  haslati ;"  and 
as  this  latter  name  supplanted  that  of  rorarii,  who, 
according  to  the  later  constitution  of  the  anny.  no 
longer  existed  in  it  in  ilicir  original  capacity.  Hie 
rorarii  are  not  mentioned  in  later  times.  (Compare 
Arhv,  KoMji?r,  p    104.) 

•ROSA,  the  Rose,  (ViJ.  Rhodok.) 
•ROSMARINUS.  (V'trf.  Libasotis.) 
ROSTRA,  or  Tlie  Beaks,  was  the  name  applied 
lo  the  ifagc  {aug^estUM)  in  the  Forum  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.  Tliia  stage  was 
originally  called  ttmplum,^'^  because  ii  vvas  consecra- 
ted hy  the  augurs,  but  obtained  its  name  of  riu/rii  at 
the  conclusion  of  Iho  great  Latin  war,  when  it  was 
adorned  with  the  beaks  {rostra)  of  the  ships  of  th« 
Antiaies.**    The  Greeks  also  mutilated  galleys  in 


I.  (Ln-.Tii..  l6,)-8.  (i..I.)-3.  (H-  N.,  rriii..l»-4.  (viti., 
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RUDENS. 


RUTRCIL 


I 


I 


the  nme  way  for  Ibe  purpose  of  trophies  :  this  was 

called  bv  Ihcm  oApuri/pit^eiv  (Vtd.  Acroterium.) 
The  Tostn  lay  belH  wii  ilie  comitmin  or  place  of 
meeting  fur  ihf*  curica,  and  the  Forum  or  place  of 
meeting  for  the  tribca,  so  that  the  »pi>akt'r  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  me  other;  but,  d4*wn  to 
llie  time  of  Caius  Graechiis.  even  tlie  trihuneftt  in 
Bpeakmg,  used  to  front  the  comitium  ;  he  Hrst  turn- 
ed his  baek  lo  ii.  and  opuke  with  his  faee  towards 
the  Forum  '  'Hie  form  of  the  rostra  has  heen  well 
described  by  Niebuhr'and  Punsen  :'  the  latter  sup- 
poses "  that  it  was  a  circular  buildinif,  raiaed  on 
arches,  with  a  aland  or  platform  on  the  lop  bordered 
by  I  parapet,  the  accees  to  it  being  by  two  lliglils 
of  steps,  one  on  each  »ide.  Tt  fronted  lownrda  the 
ctMiittmm^  and  the  rostra  were  alFixed  to  the  front 
of  It,  just  under  the  arches.  Its  form  has  been,  in 
all  the  main  points,  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or 
circular  pulpits  of  the  most  ancient  ehurchea, 
which  also  had  two  flights  of  steps  leadmi;  up  to 
them,  one  on  the  east  aide,  by  which  the  preacher 
ascended,  and  another  on  the  west  side  fur  his  dn- 
scent.  Specimens  of  these  oM  rhurehes  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  St.  (dement 
and  S.  Lori'nzo  fuuri  le  inure."  The  speaker  was 
thus  enabled  to  walk  to  and  fro  while  addressing 
his  audience. 

The  suggesttis  or  rostra  was  transferred  by  Julius 
Crjiar  to  a  corner  of  the  Forum,  but  the  spot  where 
the  ancipnt  rostra  had  siiMd  &lill  continued  to  be 
called  Rvttra  Veiera,  while  the  other  was  called 
RoMtra  *V«»ro  or  Hnxtra  Julia*  Both  the  rostrd  con- 
tained statutes  of  illustrious  men  ;*  the  new  rostra 
contained  e'luestriaii  statues  of  Sulla,  Poin|)ey,  J. 
C«aar,  and  Augiisliia  ■  Niebubr'  discovered  the 
new  rustri  in  the  long  wall  that  nins  in  an  angle 
towards  the  three  columns,  which  have  lor  a  vtry 
long  tim<j  borne  the  name  of  Jupiter  Stalor,  but 
which  belong  to  the  Curia  Julia.  The  siibstanee 
of  the  new  rostra  coosists  of  bricks  and  casting 
work,  hut  it  was,  of  course,  cased  with  marble:  the 
lid  rostra  Niehuhr  supposes  were  construciiid  en- 
,jrely  of  pcperlrio 

The  following  cut  contains  representatlorjs  of  the 
rostrd  (r\m\  Kuman  coins,  but  they  give  little  idea 
of  their  ftmn  :  the  one  on  the  left  hand  la  from  a 
denarius  of  the  I^iUia  Gens,  and  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  old  ro&tra,  and  the  one  on  the  right  is 
from  a  denarmscfthe  Sulpicia  Gens,  and  supposed 
to  represent  the  new  rostra  • 


ROSTHATA  COH'MNX  {V>d.  Cot.ir.^N-v,  p 
390.) 

ROSTRATA  CORO'NA,   {Vid.  Cobona,  p.  310.) 

ROSTIUJM.     {Vid.  Ships) 

ROTA.     (  Vid.  CoBBf*.  p.  331.) 

•RtlHETA      {Vid-  pHRYNtJs.) 

RU'BRIA  LEX.     {VU.  Lex,  p.  685.) 

•RUURl'C.V     {Vid.  MiLToe.) 

RUDENS  (ffd^.rff,  dim.  itoXuiJ/or*),  any  rope  used 

1  (Nirtni5ii,Hi«i.ofRome,  l,  p.  4«6,  noloO^)— 5.  (iii .  p. 
IM,  n-lM.)— S.  muotiul  bjr  Ariuikl,  H»t.  uf  Rofne.ti..  p.  IM.) 
—4.  (Aacub.  la  Cic,  Mil.,  *  IS,  p.  43.  Ml.  OrrlJ.— Dmn  Cuib., 
sliii..  «;  In.,  34,— Sa«t.,  Octar.,  I00.>— 5.  (Cic,  PhiliV" .  ii., 
61.)—*.  (P«crr,,  ij,,fil.>— 7.  (I- c.)— S-  (Snaulieioi,  lie  Frc»l 
ct  U«u  NiimiUQi.,  ii.,  )>.  lUL)-4.  {S/nt»^  Kpi»l.,  \,  p  9S,  mJ. 
*W..  IWJ.) 
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to  move  or  fix  the  mad  or  aaO  itf  i  foa^' 
especially:  [.  The  ropes  oaoj  Is  HrniMf 
the  mast,  and  to  kieep  it  fi/u  uA  tloriy 
vated,  were  called   mdemu*,  in  t^itei 
Ttiese  ro|»e9  extended  fnnn  the  kiibs 
mast  towards  the  prow  In  oct« 
stern   in   the  other.     ( Vtd    wooden. 
Those  used  to  raise  or  In-*.  - :  ' 
TiNMA.)'    Aecordmg  to  ; 
ropes  are  the  Ku/ui  tr^eiilio 
Those  fastened  to  the  hottotii  oi  Uk 
corners,  and  therefore  called  r'i<*ef 
sail,  these  ropes,  which  our  seaiitn 
would  lie  in  a  coll  or  bundle.     In 

10  depart,  the  first  thing  was  lo  unrnl 
(excuttre*),  ihc  next  to  adjust  tbeni 
direction  of  the  wind  and  ihe  sim  uf 
With  a  view  to  fdl  the  sail  and  auto  it 
largest  surlace,  they  were  let  uut,  wbirti 
immtttere  or  Imxare.^     "  LasaJr  rudaiu*' 
Romans*  was  equivalent  to  "  Ease  tbe 
us.     IV.  Those  used  in  towing  (ir'Anit  ^ 
as  when  the  oars  became  useless  id 
the  proximity  of  the  shore*  (troiwAAx) 

In  a  more  extended  sense,  tne  ten<^ 

Muku^  were  applied  to  ropes  of  Jiiij  *  ^^ 

In  the  comedy  of  Plaulus"  it  Is  appU^ 

with  which  a  hsherman  drags  bis  net' 

RIJDERATIO.     (Fiii.  Hnrsn,  Ro* 

KUUIA'RIL     (KiJ.  GLAfiATOBS*,   f^ 

RUDlS.       (Vid.   frLADIATOIKd,   p.  iT' 

RlLNCrNA  (Mu»"7).  a  Plane.** 

The  plane,  which  is  delineated  ai^^^*  »^ 
tools  {hutrumen.  Fabr.  Ttgnar  )  in  ilv 
p.  664,  showin;;  the  stock  with  IW" 
liands,  and  the  iron  iii^r/^')  very  long.  I»i 
in  our  planes,  seems  to  be  of  tlHt  ii 
which  IS  adapted  to  make  grooves,  rehati 
The  S4|iiaro  hole  in  the  right  side  of  the  i 
intended  fur  the  passage  of  the  shavtngi 
It  IS  certain  that  the  shavings  of  firwoa 
by  such  a  plane  as  that  here  exhUMted. 
cisely  answer  to  Pliny's  deacription  of  tb' 
ing  thorn  to  curls  of  human  hair  and  to 
ofthevine.**    The  Latin  and  (ir-  -l  f  f^ 
instrument  gave  origin  to  the  ■ 
si  live  verba  runcino  and  pVKavdui, 
They  seem  to  l>e  allied  ctymo'ugici 
refeiring  to  the  openuion  of  those 
which  use  their  snout  or  beak  to 
ground. 

RUHl'LLt:  LEGES.     (Vid.  L»x, 

RUTILlA'NA  ACTIO  was  a  pri 
ln>duced  by  the  pra-'lor  Fublius  Rul 
of  wtiirh  ihe  bonorum  emptor  could  sue  Wl 
of  the  pt'riion  whose  goods  he  had  bought, 
the  condcmnatio  to  be  made  in  his  own  fil 
in  big  own  name." 

RIITRL:M.  dtm    RUTELLr>'     -   '■ 
which  had  the  bntidle  fixed  pf':j 
middle  ol  the  blade,  llms  dilTeriii;: 

11  was  u&ed  before  sowing  to  level  ttii? 
hreaking  down  any  clods  which  adhered 
logiJlhcr."  This  operation  is  deacrit 
the  fulluwing  terms,  w  hich  also  as&ignf 
of  the  nnme:  "  Cumuiuoffue  tnU  wmJ 
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SACERDOS. 


SACEKDUS. 


The  same  implemeDt  was  ased  in  mixing 
clay  witb  water  and  straw  la  make  plaster 

word  nttaliulttm  ought  to  be  considered  as 
r  form  of  rucrum.  it  denoted  a  hoe  or  rake 
same  confitruetia.i,  which  was  used  h)*  the 
JD  Btirrinff  the  hoi  ashes  of  his  oven.'  A 
nitabulum  was  employed  to  mix  the  con- 
the  vais  io  which  wine  was  made.* 


S. 

ICH'ARUM  (auKxofiov),  Sugar.    "  The  an- 

jar,  called  also  'the  lloney  of  Ueeds'  and 

Sail.'  was  a  natural  eoncretioHi  forming  on 

reedii,  but  mure  especially  on  ihe  b^riiLxxj 

imbusa  iirunditiacfa).     It  WuutU  appear  thai 

Uiorrenunsis,  in  the  ftnii  ceniury.  la  the  fimi 

I  who  disLmcUy  mentions  our  sugar,  lltat  is 

the  sugar   procured  ity  botling   fronj   the 

tone.     The  lirst  meniian  of  ihe  bamboo  cane 

Bby  Herodotus,  and  then  by  Ctesias."* 

KLLUM  la  a  diminutive  of  »acer,  and  signi- 

■oall  place  consecrated  to  a  god,  containing 

ki  and  sometimes,  also,  u  statue  of  llie  god  to 

fit  was  ilcdii^alod.'     Festus^  complctps  the 

bo  by  staling  thai  a  sacelluiii  never  had  a 

it  was,  therefore,  a  sacred   enclosure,  sur- 

3  by  a  fence  or  wall  to  separate  it  from  the 

f  ground  around  il,  and  answera  to  the  Greek 

^C     The  form  of  a  ftacelium  was  sometimes 

.Jtnd  sometimes  round.     The  anctent  sacel- 

lanus,  which  was  said  to  liavc  t>een  buUt  by 

was  of  a  square  form,  contained  a  statue 

id,  and  had  two  gales.*     Many    Rtimans 

ivale  aaccUa  on  their  own  esiurs;  but  the 

Rome  contained  a  great  nu...  »■,  of  public 

snch  as  that  of  Caca.*  of  liercules  in  Ihe 

Boarium,'**  of  the  Lares,*'  of  Ncenia,"  oi 

,*•  and  others. 

:KDUS.  SACEKDO'TIUM.  Cicem"  dis- 
lea  two  kinds  of  sacerdotes ;  those  who  had 
l^eriDtendence  of  the  fomis  uf  wof:thjp  (ffjri- 
|«nd  of  the  sacra,  and  thuse  mIui  iiiterprrled 
kid  what  was  uttered  by  seers  ami  prophets. 
B  division  is  that  into  priesvs  wlii»  were  not 
p  to  the  service  of  any  particular  deity,  such 
(xmtifls,  augurs,  fetiales,  and  those  who  were 
tted  with  the  worship  of  a  particular  diviniiy, 
p  the  tiaminea.  The  priests  uf  the  ancient 
[id  not  consist  of  men  alone,  for  in  Greece, 
aa  at  Home,  certain  deiues  were  only  al- 
prif!Siessea.  At  Home  the  wives  of  par- 
ipriesls  were  regarded  as  priestesses,  and 
^rfo^n  certain  sacred  functions,  as  the  re- 
rrorum  and  the  flaminica.  {Vid.  Flambv, 
:roxuh.)  In  other  cases  maidens  were  ap- 
i  priestesses,  as  the  vesta]  virgins,  or  boya, 
taard  to  whom  it  was  always  re<}uisitc  that 
Uicrs  and  mothers  should  be  a\\\c{pa/nmiei 
()-  As  alt  the  dinVreiit  kinds  of  priests  are 
icif  separately  in  this  work,  it  is  only  neces- 
*■«  to  make  some  general  remarks. 
Dmparison  with  the  civil  magistrates,  all 
ht  Home  were  regarded  as  homines  privati,^* 
PUI  of  them,  as  priests,  were  sacerdotes  pub- 

•►»..  i.,  lOa.—Vid.  P«ittti,  s.  v.— Vnrrw,  De  Uag.  Lw^ 

i    tJ,  Si^tutnl.)— ^.  (Cntu,  Do  n*"  R'i>t,,  10,  ISH— I*e1- 

(•Kuil..  I..  15.  — Pliu..  II.  N.,  xiiTi.,  a3,  «.  U.)— S. 

k   T.)— 4.  (Colum..  De  R«  Rail.,  111. .fiQ.)—fi.  (Dto*- 

W<  — Thcophr  ,  Fraroi.— Sirabo,  xr.— Plia.,  H.  N.,  xii., 

Orig.,  ivtt,,  7.— Udioi!.,  II)..  98.— Aditmi,  Append.,  m. 

n.,  ti..   IS.)— 7.  («.  V.}— 8.  (Ortd,   Fa»t.,  i.,  874.— 

».  to   Wen^l.irTi   Po#l.   Min.,  ii.,  p.  97».)  — 0. 

o.,  Ti.i..  lOO.j-lO.  (Solin.,  i.-Plin.,  H.  N..  x..  Hit.) 

•«,>!)— ta.  (Pr»t.,  a.  V.  S»tUM  Uw.)— IX  ([.iv..  x., 

Dl  l-effK..  II..  6.}— 1&.  CCto., «.  Cit.,  1.,  1 ;    Iht  UiT-, 


lici,  in  as  far  as  their  office  {Mocerdoiium)  was 
nected  with  any  worship  recognised  by  Iho  state;' 
The  appellation  of  sacrrdfls  jmllicuB  was,  however, 
given  principally  to  the  chief  pontiff  ard  the  llamen 
dialis,'  who  were,  at  the  same  tune,  Ihe  only  priests 
who  were  members  of  the  senate  by  virtue  of  their 
oilice.  All  priestly  olUces  or  sacerdotia  were  held 
for  hfo,  without  responsibility  to  any  ciyil  magistrate. 
A  priest  was  generally  allowed  U>  tiold  any  other 
civil  or  mihtary  office  besides  his  priestly  dignity  ;' 
some  priests,  however,  formed  an  exception,  for  the 
duumviri,  liie  rex  saeroruin,  and  the  tlamen  dialis 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  state  office,  and  were 
also  exei[ii|)t  from  service  in  the  aniiies.^  Their 
priestly  character  was,  gencralry  speaking,  insepar- 
able from  their  (lerson  as  long  as  they  liv^  >  Itence 
the  augurs  and  fratres  arvales  retained  their  char- 
acter even  when  sent  into  exile,  or  when  they  were 
taken  prisoners.*,  [t  also  occurs  that  one  and  Iha 
same  person  held  two  or  three  priestly  olficca  at 
lime.  Thus  we  find  the  three  digmliea  of  ponllfex 
maxiiDUB,  augur,  and  decemvir  sacniruin  united  in 
one  individual.'  But  two  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  gens  were  not  allowed  to  bo  mrmhcrs  of  Ihe 
same  college  of  priests.  This  regulation,  however, 
was  in  later  times  often  violated  or  evaded  by 
adoptions.^  Bodily  defects  rendered,  at  llume  na] 
among  all  ancient  nations,  a  person  unlit  tor  holding 
any  priestly  office.' 

All  priests  were  originally  pathciaua,  but  from  the 
year  B.C.  367  the  plebeians  also  began  to  take  piin 
in  the  saccrdotia  (vid.  I^lkhkh,  p.  781);  and  those 
priestly  offices  which,  d«wn  to  Llie  laie&t  times,  ro 
maiued  in  the  hiinds  uf  the  palricians  alone,  such 
aa  that  of  the  re\  sacroniiii,  Lhi.?  llimunc^,  salii,  and 
oihers,  had  no  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  stale. 

As  regards  the  ap(>oiniment  of  priests,  the  an- 
cients unanimously  stale  that  at  first  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  Llie  kings  ;*  but  alter  the  saccrdotia  were 
once  instituted,  each  college  of  priesis— for  nearly 
all  priests  constituted  certain  corponitio:'s  called 
collegia — had  the  right  of  rilling  up  the  occurring  va- 
cancies by  cu-o^jtalio.  (Vtd.  Vosrirxx,  page  790.) 
Other  priests,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  vesta) 
virgins  and  the  tlaixuiies,  were  appointed  {capieltan- 
tur)  hy  the  punlifex  mnximus,  a  rule  which  appears 
lo  have  been  observed  down  lo  the  latest  times; 
others,  again,  such  as  tlii^  duumviri  sacri)rum,  were 
elected  hy  the  people'*  or  by  tlie  curiae,  as  the  curi- 
onea.  But,  in  whatever  manner  they  were  appoint- 
ed, all  priests,  after  their  app<]iiumeni,  required  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  ponliUs  and  the  augurs,  or  hy 
ihe  latter  alone  "  Thuse  priests  who  furnied  col- 
leges had  ohgimilly,  us  Me  have  already  observed, 
the  right  of  co-optalio  ^  but  in  the  course  of  time* 
ihey  were  deprived  of  this  right,  or,  at  least,  the  co- 
opiatio  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  several  le- 
ges, called  leges  Ve  Sacerdotiis,  such  as  the  lex  Do- 
mttia,  Cornelia>  and  Julia  ;  their  nature  is  described 
in  the  arlicle  Pontipex,  page  7dO,  &c. ;  and  what  is 
there  satd  m  regard  to  Ihe  appuinlment  uf  pontilTs, 
apphcs  equally  to  all  the  oilier  colleges.  The  lege!> 
aiiiiiiles,  which  fixed  the  age  at  which  persons  l#e- 
eaiiic  eligible  to  the  diflercnt  magistracies,  had  no 
reference  to  pnesily  offices ;  and,  on  the  whule,  il 
seems  that  the  pubcrtas  w'as  regarded  as  the  lima 
aAer  which  a  person  might  be  appointed  to  a  sacer* 
dotium.'* 
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haTe  ie^Kac^c  ;:>'r»  :-r  i;;*e:t:ioa  oi"  Ji*^^ 
fam:i;e$.  su^h  as  i'>"«e  on  'Jw  binbcjr  ««■ 
death  of  a  member  of  the  fanijT.  S*TTpij'*^JW* 
the  exi&ic-ace  of  sacra  fdini];arum. 

An  individual  mich:  perfonn  sam  it  U5^ 
and  whenerer  he  fhooght  it  xtecessarr:  Mif' 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pooiflK,  aad  vl^ 
that  they  should  be  coniinued  after  lus  itA^ 
heirs  inherited  with  his  propertj  the  ohl^tt*' 
perform  them,  and  the  pootifls  tud  to  wvck^ 
they  were  perfonned  duly  and  ai  their  propga^ 
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obligation  was  in  lator  times  evaded  in  Ta- 
rs. 

•  the  sacra  privata  were  reckoned  also  the 
riicipalia,  that  is,  such  sacra  aa  a  cominu- 
mvti  had  been  accustomed  to  pertonn  before 
Cieivcd  the  Roman  I'ranclusc.  After  this 
»    Koman  pontiffs  took  care  that  they  were 

in  the  same  manner  as  before.^    (Com- 
,xriciuM.) 

k^MENTLTAl.  {Vtd.  Vifforci*) 
k-'RIUM  was,  according  to  the  definition  of 
ny  place  in  which  sacred  things  were  de- 
l<J  kept,  wlitither  lliis  place  waa  a  part  of 
r  ofa  private  house.*  A  sarnirimn,  thcre- 
fcliat  part  of  a  house  in  which  the  images 
Ektes  were  kept.  UespecLing  the  sacrarium 
r«8f  see  LiRARitiM.  Public  aacraria  at 
fere:  OQG  attached  tn  the  Temple  o(  the 
I  Jupilei,  in  which  ihti  tensie,  or  chariotn 
prooeesioiis,  were  kept  ,*  ih«  ]jlace  of  tlie 
ksich  Ihe  anctlia  and  the  lituus  ul  ilnmulua 
%-9*  and  others.  In  tliB  iiuie  of  the  em- 
e  name  sacrariinn  was  ftometimes  apphed 
D   in  which  a  statue  of  an  emperor  was 

Livy^  uses  it  as  a  name  for  a  sacred 
ice  in  general. 

^.'T.-E  LEGES.  [Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 
IFI'CILM  {ifp^io^y  Sacrifices  or  ofTcrings 
ke  chief  part  of  llie  worship  of  the  anciciita. 
»€  partly  signs  of  graiiiude,  partly  a  means 
laluig  the  gods,  and  partJy,  also,  intended 
ithe  deity  to  bestow  some  f'avnur  npoti  the 
tt  OT  upon  those  on  whosn  behiilf  the  sacri- 
offered.  Sacrifices  ini  a  wider  sense  would 
fence  the  Don-.<rm  ;  tn  a  narrower  sense, 
i  were  things  offered  to  the  gods,  which 
Bbrded  momeniary  Gratification,  which  were 
ipon  their  altars,  or  were  believed  to  be  con- 
y  Ihe  gods.     \Vc  shall  divide  all  sacntices 

*  gre^it  divisions,  hlotxly  sacrifices  and  un- 
IBcriliceft.  and,  where  it  is  necessary,  con- 
feek  and  Kuni;iii  sacrifices  separately. 

♦  tacnficfn- — As  regards  sacntices  in  the 
tinies,  the  aneients  themselves  soiiieliines 
I  that  unhhK>dy  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
|ad  been  oustomar>'  lonj?  heforc  bloody  sac- 
tare  introduced  amonsthcm*  It  cannot,  in- 
ildenied,  that  sacrilicea  of  fruit,  cakes,  liha- 

0  the  like,  existed  in  very  early  times;  but 
lcrifie.e-<,  and,  more  than  ihla.  human  sacri- 
Ivery  fretpienlly  luentioncd  in  early  atory  ; 
be  mythology  of"  Lrreece  is  full  of  instances 

1  sacrifices  being  offered,  ami  of  their  pleas- 
fetids.  WachHmulh*  has  given  a  list  of  the 
lebrated  instanrcs.  It  may  be  said  that 
fcem  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree 
leal  evidence ;  but  surcjy  the  spirit  which 
gin  to  those  legends  is  suiTlcicnt  to  prove 
Ban  sacrifices  had  nothing  repulsive  to  the 
(  and  must  have  existed  to  some  extent. 
listoncal  times  of  Greece,  we  find  variuua 
in  the  worship  of  several  gods,  and  in  sev- 
i  of  Greece,  which  can  only  be  accouriled 
ipposing  that  they  were  introduced  as  sub- 
or  human  sacrifices.  In  of  her  cases,  wlierr 
DD  had  shown  less  of  its  aoflening  infliien- 
Oin  Kicrifices  remained  customary  ihrough- 
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[  out  the  historical  periods  of  (ireeiw,  and  down  to 
I  the  lime  of  tlie  emperors.  Thus,  in  ihc  worsfiip  of 
Zeus  L3T1PUS  in  Arcadia,  where  human  sacriticv* 
were  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycaon.*  tliey 
appear  lu  have  continued  till  the  time  uf  the  Roman 
emi>crorrt.*  In  Leucaa  a  person  was  every  year,  at 
the  festival  of  Apollo,  ihruwii  from  a  nx'^k  into  iho 
sea ,'  ai<d  Themiatuclcs,  before  the  l^tlo  of  Sala- 
mis,  is  (Bid  to  havu  sacrificed  three  Persians  to  Di- 
onysus.* Rcispecting  an  annual  Ancrihce  uf  human 
beings  1 1  Athens,  vtd.  Thakoelia.  With  these  few 
exceptims,  however,  human  sacrificea  had  ceased 
in  the  bist<»rMN'il  ages  of  Cirecce.  Owing  to  the  m- 
tluoncf  s  of  civilizatiun,  in  many  cases  animals  were 
snbsiiiuicd  for  liunian  beings,  in  others  a  few  drops 
of  human  blood  were  thought  sufficient  to  propitiate 
the  gods.*  The  custom  of  sacrificing  human  life  to 
the  gods  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  belief,  which, 
under  difT'erent  forma,  has  manifested  itself  at  all 
tiinea  and  m  all  nations,  thai  the  nobler  the  sacrifice, 
and  thfl  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the  more  plr-asing  it 
would  be  to  the  gods.  Henee  the  frequent  instan- 
ces in  Grecian  story  of  persons  sacrificing  their  own 
children,  or  of  persons  devoting  themselves  to  liie 
gotls  of  the  lower  world,  in  later  times,  however, 
persona  sacrificed  to  the  gods  wore  generally  crim- 
inals who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  or  audi  nt 
liad  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 

That  i!ie  Koinaiis  also  believed  human  sacrifices 
tn  be  pleasing  to  the  gods  might  be  inferred  from 
the  story  of  Curtius,  and  from  the  self  sacrifice  of 
tho  Decii.  ThesymfHihc  sacrifice  of  human  figures 
maile  of  rushes  at  the  Lcmuralia  {vid.  Lemcralu) 
also  shows  that  in  the  early  history  of  luly  human 
sacrificea  were  not  uiicoinmnn.  For  another  proof 
of  this  practice,  sec  the  arliclc  Vcr  Sacrum.  One 
awful  instance  also  la  known,  which  belongs  to  the 
latest  pcriixl  of  the  Koman  Kepubhc.  When  the 
8i}|diers  of  J.  Oiesar  atteiuptcd  an  insurrection  at 
Riinie,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed  to  Mara  in  the 
Campus  Martius  by  Ihe  ponliJices  and  the  (Innien 
Mariiatis.  and  their  beads  were  stuck  up  at  the 
rcgin  • 

A  Bi'cond  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  tliuse  of 
animals  of  varmiis  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
and  character  of 'he  diviniiy.  The  sacrifices  of  an- 
imals were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  called  Itpiiov,  and 
in  Latin  koaiia  or  vtcttma.  In  the  early  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  to  bum 
(he  ivhule  victim  (uXuKavreiv)  upon  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  and  the  same  was  in  some  cases,  also,  observ- 
ed in  laier  limes,'  and  more  especially  :n  sacrifices 
to  the  gnda  uf  tlie  lower  world,  and  such  as  were 
offered  to  alone  for  some  crime  that  liad  been  com- 
mitted.* Uut,  as  early  as  tho  time  of  Homer,  it  was 
the  most  general  practice  to  burn  uiily  the  legs 
ifiric^l,  fi^pia,  ftiitia)  enclosed  in  fat,  and  certain  parts 
of  the  intestines,  while  the  rcmammg  parts  of  the 
victim  were  consumed  by  men  at  a  festive  meal. 
The  gods  delii^hletl  cbiefiy  in  the  smoke  arising  f^om 
the  burning  victims,  cind  the  greater  the  number  of 
victims,  the  nmre  pleasing  was  the  sacrifice.  Hcnco 
it  was  not  uneummon  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hun- 
dred hulls  {tKarofidfi)  at  once,  though  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  hecatomb  always  signifies  a  sacrt- 
fiie  uf  a  hundred  bulls,  for  the  name  waa  used  in  a 
general  way  to  designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such 
great  f>acrifices  were  not  less  pleasing  to  men  than 
to  the  gods,  for  in  regard  to  the  former  they  were,  ic 
reality,  a  donation  of  meat.    Hence,  at  Athens,  th« 


!.  <Paa«.,  »iti.,  %,  0  I.)— S.  (TlieciphniM.  ap.  Porjihyr.  d«  Ab- 
•tta..  ii..37.-Plm.,<iu»*i.  Gr.,».)— J  (Strab.,  %.,  p.  449.>— 4. 
(PIul..TkBm.,  13.-Ari«.,  11.— I'el..p  ,  3l.)-i.  (Pau...  viii.,  23, 
4  1  ;  II.,  a.  k  ].)— 4  (Dion  Cbu.,  iln..  31.)— 7.  <X«D^  AiAb  , 
Tii„  8,  k  9.}-«.  (Apolloo.  Rbod.,  ui.>  1030, 1909.) 
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parcialiiy  ftr  such  sacriflcca  rose  to  the  highest  de- 
(free.*  Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  puirav* 
aniiiit  ill  ftarnfirns  ;  nml  while  in  other  Orcok  slJiti-B 
ii  www  nwressary  ihai  a  victim  &hoaM  he  liealthy, 
heauiif'ul,  and  iininjiirt^d,  the  S|farlanB  wore  not  very 
iKrrupulou.s  in  tili^  resirenl  •  The  antmals  whieh 
were  aucrihced  were  muslly  of  the  doniealic  kind, 
Bfi  bulls,  cuw#8h(rep,  rams,  lambs,  goats,  pigs,  dogs. 
ami  horse* ;  but  fishes  arc  also  mentioned  aa  pleas- 
mg  to  eertain  gods  *  Each  god  had  his  favoiinie 
nnimal^,  whicli  he  hkeU  best  as  aacrifices  ;  hut  it 
may  be  considered  as  n  general  rule,  that  those  aii- 
iiiiala  which  were  encreil  to  a  god  were  not  sacri- 
fice*! to  him,  though  horses  were  aacrifieed  to  Po- 
seidon notwittiHtnnding  thiH  iiaat;e  *  Tlie  head  of 
the  vietttn,  before  it  wns  killed,  waa  in  mast  ca»es 
strewed  with  roasted  brtrley-nieal(or?At»*»"«  orotAtN 
Xv^at)  mix#'d  wilh  nnHimn/a  uatjiu).  The  Athenians 
used  for  this  purpoHe  only  barley  grown  in  the  Jlha- 
riun  plam  *  The  pTsons  who  ulferH  the  fiarnlic*! 
wore  generally  garlands  round  their  heads,  and 
Boroetiini?s,  iilso,  carried  thrm  in  their  hands,  and 
before  they  touched  anything  belonging  to  the  sacri- 
fice they  wnshed  their  handu  m  water.  The  victim 
Itself  was  hkewii)C  adorned  with  garlands,  and  ita 
horns  were  soiiirtiiiics  gilt.  Before  the  animal  wna 
killed,  a  bunch  nf  hair  was  cut  from  its  rorrhead 
ntid  Ihruwii  iniu  (he  lire  as  phmitia;,*  In  ttie  heroic 
ages,  the  princes,  as  tlic  high-pheata  of  their  penplf, 
killed  the  victim;  In  later  times  this  was  done  by  j 
the  priests  theiuselvcs.  When  the  sacrifice  was  to  ' 
he  ofl'ered  to  the  Olympic  gods,  the  head  of  the  nni-  { 
mal  was  drawn  heavenward  (see  the  woodcut  in  p.  I 
15') ;  when  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  in  he-  j 
nies,  or  to  the  dead,  it  was  drawn  downwnn!.  I 
While  the  flesh  was  burning  u(>on  the  altar,  wine 
and  inecnsf!  were  thrown  upon  it,'  and  prayers  and 
music  accompanied  the  solemnity. 

The  moMt  common  animal  sacrifiecs  at  Rome 
were  the  suovftauriliu  ur  stilitaurilia,  consisting  of 
H  pig,  a  Hhec[i.  and  an  ox.  They  were  perfonned  in 
all  eases  nf  a  lustration,  and  the  victims  were  car- 
rie<l  around  the  thing  to  be  lustnited,  whether  »t 
was  a  city,  a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  (rid.  Lds- 
tkatio.)  "J'he  Greek  Tptrrva,  which  likewise  con- 
siaio<l  uf  sn  0%,  a  sheep,  and  a  pig.  was  ilic  same 
aacrificc  as  the  ilotnan  suoveluiinlia  •  The  cus- 
toms observed  before  and  during  the  sncrifice  of  an 
animal  were,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  observ- 
«!  in  Greecr.'*  But  the  victim  was  in  most  cases  not 
killed  by  the  priests  who  conducted  the  saeriHco, 
but  by  a  person  calhil  popa,  who  struck  the  animal 
with  a  hammer  before  the  knife  was  used."  The 
iMMter  parts  of  the  intestines  {exta)  were  strewed 
wilh  barlcy-meal.  wine,  and  incense,  and  were 
burned  ti[K)ii  the  altar,  'i'liose  purtx  uf  the  animal 
which  were  burned  were  called  pio9(c(a,  prondtr,  or 
ahlc^mtna.  When  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  gods 
of  rivers  or  of  the  sea.  these  parts  were  not  burnetl. 
hut  thrown  into  the  water."  Kespecling  the  oae 
which  the  nncimts  made  of  sacrifices  to  learn  the 
will  of  the  gods,  vtd  HARespKi  and  Divi^atio. 

L'nUiHHltj  jr«tri/«*— Among  these  we  may  first 
menlfun  the  libations  {iilmtiQ/ict,  7.oi6ai  or  arrovfiai). 
We  liiiv*^  sHcii  above  that  Idoody  sacrifices  were 
iisitally  accompanied  by  libations,  as  wine  was  pour- 
ed upon  them.  Libaiions  always  accompanied  a 
Mcrilice  which  was  offered  in  concluding  a  treaty 


xfilh  a  foreign  nation ;  and  thii' 
prominent  part  of  the  Aolt^mntts 
tlirtl  the  treiji^  '  ' 

tions  were  al-' 
hfice,  as  in  saUi.,,.  ,.,,... 
casiuna  of  public  and  pnv 
at  meals,  and  ttie  hke.     1 . 
of  unmixed  wine  (^tojrwJot. »« 
also  of  milk,  honey,  and  ntlier  1 
diluted  with  water*     Inc*  1 
ing  which  usually  accninp 

it  was  also  burned  as  an  •■.! t.   "■' 

incense  appears  to  have  been   iis#'d  or 
times ;'  but  in  the  early  ttrncs,  and  afti 
various  kinds  of  fragrant  wood,  ttuch  ai  c«dlR;1 
vine,  and  myrtle- wood,  were  burned  upon  thei 
of  the  gtHls.* 

A  third  class  of  iiiihloodv  MCrtficos  rnt 
fruit  nml  cakes     The  fomir"  ■■  '-t 


I.  (Athift,,  L.p.  I.— Cnnipare  BimIlIi.  SUM«)i  ,  I.,  p.  SU,  Ac.) 
— «.  (Pl«*.,  Aicdi.,  It.,  fi.  U!>.t~).  (Allien.,  vh.j  p.  a>7.>  — 4. 
(Pvi>..«iii.,  7,  «3.t— S.  (Puna.,  I.,  M. *«.)—«.  (H.im..  II.,  ill  , 
IM.— ld..O0..iiT.,4S9  1—7.  It'otapiroeutUtli.  ail  fl..  i.  4MI.I 
—  fl.  III.,  1.,  9A4;  xi..  774.  &c.)— tt.  (C&llim.  kp^  PUu(-,  *.  v, 
T^rrw»i'.-Amlu|>li..  Plul..  8S0)-)0,  (Virg..  Mn.,  »i.,  345-— 
—St>rw.  aJ.  ^'^t^.,  .V.n.,  iv  ,  ^T  —Flit.,  ».  ».  \miutiUn. — C.«)«, 
D*iU  Jluit  ,  134,  I  \  .r.n  ,  vu.,  \Vl.-&a«V« 

jUli^r-,  W..-H.  I'  I  -Ntw:iyV.,»«..,\v.,* 

txit  ,  97.-  '.  1         ■  1  1 

HJ6 


I  he  gods  as  pninilne  or  ht' 
a  sign  of  gralitudc.     Th( ; 
in  their  natural  slate,  sonictitnva,  <i' 
prepared  in  vnrions  ways.     Of  !hi" 
f/prffiai'V,  an  olive-bnuich  ■ 
and  hung  wiiti  various  V- 
or  pots  tilled  with  eookfil  '•-•-  i 
Iho  Ktftvov  or  Kiftva,  or  dishes  \^ 
or  f><JX<^  ("''■  Ouchopiioria).     ' 
Ih»  found  in  Uie  accounts  of  i^ 
t'ilkeii  {w0.avoi,  irffifutra^  TriTrni  ■ 
liar  to  the  worship  of  certain  *'.■ 
Apollo.     They  were  either  sin- 
sometimes  also  of  wnx,  or  thrv  u.-n-  m 
shnp^  of  §omf  animal,  and  wrre  then 
symbi'licd!  eaerifiecs  in  the  plac-  of  t.  ? 
eilhiT  U'eai»«e  ihey  could  not  c 
were  104>  eX(H-nHivo  fin  the  »•.. 
pearance,  instead  of  reahiy,  in 
manifest  on  other  rtccasions.  fnr 
were  sacrificed  instead  of   "  re 

ed  stags:  and  m  the  Ti  i;:  al  : 

priests  used  u,i.'  r  of  the  i..   ;  ■''•■ 

water,  and  called  the  former  w 
SACKILE't.;rM  lathe  crtn- 
consccrBted  to  the  g«wU,  or  th 
consecmiril  place  *     A  lei  Jul 
Digest,' api>e«rs  l<t  have  p! 
gium  on  nn  ei|uality  wiif 
I.ATCS.)     Several  of  the  hi., 
death  iho  ptmlshment  of  ■;  >.  > 
sisted,  according  to  cincum  i-in 
given  up  to  wdd  Iwasls,  m  b< 
hanged.*     Paulun  says,  in  genei 
was  puni.<!ihed  with  death  ;  hut  i 
iwecii  such  [HiTHons  as   nibbi-i! 
and  such  ah  rubbed  the  »"<•■'•  < 
opinion  that  the  latter,  !l 
thieves,  yet  deserve  less  y 
ex.     In  a  wider  sense,  sn-  : 
Romans  to  designate  any 
of  anything  which  shoiiM  u-  t 
reverence.'*     Hence  a  law  m 
that  any  [>erson  is  gnitly  of  *.w 
tecta  or  vjolateii  the  Knnriiiy 
Another  law^*  deerced  that   ev 
whether  a  person  appoinl«l  by  an  rmtwrori 
office  was  worthy  of  tbii^  nffjre.  wa»  to  Mi 
as  a  cnim*  egnal  to  > 


I.  rU.,  svi.,tS3,) 
N.,  xi»..  I«. — K»- 
— I.  (Suid..  ■.  *,  : 

—  S*r».  ad  Vir« 

u«U  — Sun*.,!,  c-   ' 

s«.,S.  *l,  Ac— < 
,\%\,.\1,*.\.N— * 

\6^-^\.  vo^A.  ■ 


SAtiCTTA. 

Sum  DETESTATIO.    (r»i,  GsMt,  p. 

V'KESLUDI.  iKii-LuDiS^cuLARBs.) 
t'M.  A  su!culum  wfls  oi'  a  twofold  na- 
,  either  civi)  or  natural  Ttio  civij  ssc- 
ding  to  tlie  calculation  of  the  Etruacaiw, 
Bdopled  by  the  ]U)niana,  was  a  apece  of 
liog  110  lunar  years.  The  natural  siec- 
Ihe  calculation  ot  wliieh  the  former  was 
pressed  the  lun^'st  term  of  human  life, 
lion  or  It'iigth  wna  ascrrtamed,  accord- 
tual  books  of  the  Ktruscans,  in  the  fol- 
ner :  the  life  of  a  person,  which  lasted 
of  all  those  who  'tere  born  on  iho  day 
dation  of  a  town,  constituted  the  first 

that  town  ;  and  the  longest  liver  of  all 
om  at  the  time  when  the  second  sffica- 

again  determined  the  duration  of  the 
Uum,  and  so  on.'  in  ihe  same  manner 
tiacans  thus  calle^i  tlie  kuigcM  hie  of  a 
ilum,  so  they  calluci  iho  lunijesl  cxiat- 
tte.  or  the  apaoe  of  1 100  years,  a  skcu- 
Uongest  existence  f>r  one  human  race, 

of  81^00  years,  a  secular  week,  Aic*  It 
J  that  the  return  of  a  new  aecujum  was 
rarioua  woiulers  and  signs,  which  were 
(he  history  of  the  Kiru^cans.  The  re- 
k  siccutum  at  Ruine  was  announced  by 

who  also  mnOe  the  neressary  interca- 
Ich  a  manniTv  that  at  the  cammence- 
lew  sascuium,  ihc  hef^iiining  of  the  ten 
ir,  of  the  iwclve  muiiiLhs'  jear,  and  of 
2ar  coincided.  Hut  m  these  arrangc- 
eatest  arhilraniiess  and  irrt'^ulanty  ap- 
D  prevailed  at  Rome,  as  may  he  seen 
equal  intervals  at  which  the  ludi  sneu- 
cclchraled.  {Vid.  I>udi  S^cui.A»Ea.) 
;cuunta  fur  the  various  ways  in  which 
VM  defined  by  the  ancients ;  some  be- 
lt contained  thirty,'  und  others  that  it 
hundred  years  ;*  the  latter  opinion  ap- 
B  been  the  most  eomiiion  m  later  times, 
lum  answered  to  our  century.* 
S'NUM  [aayaTTT/vov).  "All  the  ancient 
leacribe  this  as  the  juice  of  a  ferula; 
{el  supposes  it  the  FemU  Fersita,  WilM. 
describes  il  as  being  furaiv  orrov,  atX- 
Sdvijc,  and  in  like  manner  il  is  said  of 
iburgh  Dispensatory,  that  'Sagapenum 
1  of  middle  place  between  asafcEtida 
n.»»'« 

k  (iiffTof,  iof;  Herod,  ro^svfia),  an  Ar- 
ecount  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules'  enu- 
descrihes  three  parts,  viz.,  the  head  or 
aft,  and  the  feather. 
id  was  denominated  updi^*  whence  the 
laed  to  extract  arrow-heads  Irom  the 
wounded  was  called  up6ioffrif>a.  {Vid. 
Great  quantities  of  tinit  arrow-heads 
Celtic  barrows  throughout  the  north  of 
orm  exactly  resembling  those  which 
1  by  ihti  Indians  of  Kurth  America.' 
,  the  Scythians  and  Mas^agetae  had 
ize."  Mr.  Doriwc!!  found  flmt  arrow- 
plain  of  Marathon,  and  concludes  that 
Dnged  to  the  Persian  army."  Thuse 
Greeks  w^ere  commonly  bronw?,  as  is 
r  the  epithet  ^aX«i?pj;f,  "  tilted  wi:h 
ch  Homer  applies  to  an  arrow.'*    An 


SAGITTA. 

olher  Homeric  opilhet,  viz..  "three-tongned"  {rpt-y, 
^JT***').  is  illustrated  by  the  forms  of  the  arrow- 
heads, all  of  bronze,  which  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.     That  which  lies  horizontally 


^i 


Dff  Dw  Ne:.,  17.)— «.  (Hui.,  Sulk,  7.-Nie- 
tmm,i.,p.  137.)— 3.  (CenKirin-,  I.  c.)— 4.  (Vwro, 
.,  p.  61,  eii.  Uip.— Frkt.,  s.  T.  SfrnUrra  Iuili.>— S. 
iiAl.  o<  Untae,  i.,  p.  375,  Ao.>— fi.  (Diuicur.,  ill., 
Sirapl.,  nil. — AJtitDi,  Appom!.,  «  v.) — 7.  {U«- 
IS5.)-8,  (UenxJ.,!.,  315;  i».,8I.}— K.  (H-wret 
South,  I  :8>.)-IO.  UIer<jd..ll.cc.)— n.  (Tour 
vol.  il.,  p.  13tt.)— 13.  (11.,  iiu.,  6M,  003.) 


was  found  at  Persepolis,  and  is  drawn  of  the  size 
of  the  originai.  The  two  smallest,  one  of  which 
shows  a  rivel  hole  at  the  side  for  fnatening  it  to  the 
shaft,  are  from  the  plain  of  Marathon'  The  fourth 
Bpeciinen  was  also  found  in  Attica.' 

The  use  of  barbed  (atlaiua,  hiuiuttr)  and  poisoned 
arrows  {veiutiata  aagiFta:)  is  always  represented  by 
the  Greek  and  Uoman  authors  as  the  character- 
istic of  barh.irotis  nations.  It  is  attributed  to  the 
iSauromata;  and  Gctae.*  to  the  Servii*  and  Scyihi- 
nna,'  and  lo  the  Arabs'  and  Moors.*  When  Ulys- 
ses wishes  lo  have  recourse  to  this  insidious  prau- 
lice,  he  is  obliged  to  travel  north  to  iJie  country  of 
the  Threaprotians  ;*  and  the  classical  authors  who 
mention  it  do  so  in  terms  of  condemnation.'*  Soam 
of  the  northern  nations,  who  could  not  obtain  iron. 
barbed  their  arrow-heuds  wsth  bone.'^  The  poi 
son  applied  to  tips  of  the  arrows  having  been  call- 
ed ioxicum  (to^ikov),  on  accuunl  of  its  c(mnexion 
with  the  use  of  the  bnw,"  the  signuicalion  of  this 
term  was  aAerward  extended  lo  poisons  in  gen- 
eral.'* 

n.  The  excellence  of  the  shaft  consisted  in  be- 
ing long,  and  at  the  same  time  straight,  and,  if  it 
was  of  light  wood,  in  being  well  polished.**  But  tt 
often  consisted  of  a  smooth  cane  or  reed  (ArunHo 
flonax  or  pKragmius.  hinn.),  and  on  this  account 
the  whole  arrow  was  called  either  arvndo  in  the 
one  case,"  or  calamus  in  the  other."  In  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs  reed-arrows  have  been  found,  varying 
from  3-1  to  22  inches  in  length.  They  show  the 
sht  (jAv^tV^)  cut  in  the  reed  for  fixing  it  upon  the 
string.''' 

III.  The  feathers  are  shown  on  ancient  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  and  are  indicated  by  the  terms 
o/tf,"  pennatte  aa^illa*^  and  -rtrepocvrfc  oiaroi." 
The  arrows  of  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been  feath- 
ered from  the  wings  of  a  black  eagle." 

IJesides  the  use  of  arrows  in  the  ordinary  way, 
they  were  Bometimea  employed  to  carry  fire.  Oc- 
taviantis  »tleiupted  lo  set  Antony's  ships  on  fire 
by  sending  (itXtf  mpt^ipa  from  the  bows  of  hts  arch 
ers.**    A  headdress  ofsmall  arrows  is  said  to  have 

1.  (tl.,  r,,  893.)— 3.  {SkfflbiD,  llluat.  of  Armnur  al  Oaodridi 
I  oyn.  I.,  pi.  «.>— 3.  (UiMlwrll,  I.  c.)-4.  (OviJ,  TnM.,  lii.,  10, 
63,  (M.— De  Punt.,  it.,  7,  11,  12.J— 5.  (Am«>l<ii,  Chnio.  SIm.,  1. 
4  8;)  — B.  (PliD.,11.  N.,  X..  53.  •.  MS.J  —  7.  (P.»Il'u.  Omm.,  i.. 
]0.)-a  {Hot..  Cum.,  i.,  S3,  3,>— V.  (Horn.,  Od..  i.,  201-S63.)— 
iO.  (Homer,  Phny,  U.  en.— JElian,  H.  A.,  ».,  Ifl.J— II.  (T«c., 
G«rin.,  46.)- 13  (Plin.,  11.  N.,  >ti.,  10.  u.  SO-F**'.,  ».  ».-D4- 
otcuT.,  vi.,  so.) — 13.  (Pjaot.,  Merc.,  li.,  4.  4.— ITnr.,  Cpnil.,  avii., 
fll.  — ProperU,  i.,  5,  fi.)  —  14.  (Uei.,  Scul.,  133.)— IV  (Vini., 
^B.,  17.,  0»-7S  ;  T.,  335.-Ond,  Mel.,  i..  471  ;  ntj.,  JS3.)-ffl. 
(Virjt,.  Bac,  iii..  II,  13.— Onti,  Mri.,  irii.,778,— Ilor..  rann.,i., 
15,  17.— Jut.,  tin..  80  )— 17.  (Horn..  IL.  ir.,  !«.- Ovid,  xn, 
■liO.)— 18.  (WilltiMon.  Mwi.  ind  Cum.,  *r.,  i.,  309.)— Ifl  (Virf. 
-Bn.,  II,.  578.  III.,  319.)  — 20.  (Pnidfi.i..  Iluiuut,  498.) -31 
(Jloca.,  U.,  T.,  171.)- 2S.  (lies.,  1.  c.)-33.  (D.ua  Can.,  1,  31.) 
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i  Mf  i/n.  t  e.,  archen  or  bovr- 
pan  of  ihc  li^t-snned 
for  the  most  pftit.  lo  the 
Creum.'    (r*^AKctrff 
OMrrt-B.  I^AAnaA,  Touaumnt ) 

SAGMINA  wen  Ite  SBDe  n  the  rirlcu.  rane- 
|y.  hrrta  I«cb  up  by  tbcir  ntoU  from  witbta  the  en- 
rh— ir  of  the  Captiatai^.,  vhicb  wete  always  ear- 
nd  hf  the  ffstales  «r  ambasttdon  when  ibt^  went 
loafafcinpeapletDrfeBaadrattiniiMM  for  wrongs 
^x— ■■■t»J  agBHl  Chi  Romape.  or  to  make  a  tnsa- 
\j.  (twL  FfeTbLaa)  Th«y  aerTcd  to  mark  ibe 
o^theambsaaadon,  and  anawered 


Ihe  a«Be  pvrpoae  aa  the  Greek  «^«na.*    Pliny^ 
■laa  aays  uui  M^aitaa  were  used  m  rtmtdiis  jnilit- 


OMt  b;  which  we  nosC  anderstand  expiations  and 
The  word  Verken*  seems  lo  bave  been 
lo  any  kind  of  herbs,  ur  to  the  bougUs  and 
liitHB  irf"  aiij  tiail  of  ireC^  gathered  from  a  pure  or 


AOMffdi^  lo  Fe ■!■■>*  the  werhena  \vf*rc  r-allod 
that  ia,  pore  herbs,  because  they  were 
by  lh»  oowl  or  the  prwtor  from  &  sacred 
|MMi»)  fltMk  lOftw  la  leifBii  ""hen  setting  out  lo 
■aka  a  tuatj  or  mtbat  war.  He  connects  it  witli 
il  jsactrr,  and  it  ts  not  at  a1] 
hifcitaHffaeatainihaaaiiM  root,  which 
to  •  mm^itrwmm  in  mt-€r  i$4^-men,  «a(n)e- 
*M)  lUfcsaik^  hovwfw.  mdces  a  rraiculous  mts- 
taka  whr«  ha  drrivaa  saaetos  from  sagmina. 

lldH^i  tfiiaha  that  mM^tmtmm  m  the  same  word 
a»  i<|iMi>.  aMwgh  aoed  respecting  aoothtr  thing 
by  the  Awa<ai»iWi>" 

"  S,VGrM  was  the  doak  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
talbnor  odieera,  in  coniradisiinctinn  to 
of  the  general  ond  supertur  of- 
(ir«d,  rAtra&MBHTrii }  It  IS  used  in  op|M>- 
•iUkm  tu  Iha  lafa  W  gaib  of  peace,  and  wc  ucciird* 
iMty  lad  I^A.  «hM  Ihetv  was  a  war  in  Italy,  all 
CMMwai  rot  oa  Iha  aaMOi,  eTan  in  the  ciiy,  with 
Hbe  aKMfUsa  of  ihsaa  ateoaaalir  rank  («n">  turnfrr, 
mi9^*0%,mmg»«»^*>i  hWPr.  in  the  Italic  war* 
Iha  lag—  ana  van  Ibr  Iwo  yearv  '* 

*n»  a^aaa  vaa  9^am  ia  tho  fr\tnt.  and  usually 
laairiiwl  amisa  lh»  ahottMata  by  a  clasp,  though 
ml  irfwsr«  >*  u  wnw^hd  ia  Ibitit  thr  paluilamcn- 
\\\w  MWkp  TtlX  aa  wa  sec  (nnn  ilw?  fcpe- 

ruu>  »ha  [  iilaiaa  oTTr^an  ana  other  an- 

«|ttt« uitMiuutiMiM.  Iiwiathlakand  madeufwool,^' 
^ihMwa  Iha  MHM  la  aoanaiiMta  givrn  to  tho  wool 
lt«»tf  IV  th*  oMt  w«ra  by  tha  goucral  nnil  supe- 
rK^r  (Ullo«f*  ta  aoakriimea  called  sAj^utn  {PuHtcum 
«/»!  •!*•>.  b«l  tha  diaUauiiTs  Mguium  ts  more  com- 
iiHknlv  uMHt  in  suoh  caaaa.^* 

Tbr  vUiak  worn  hjr  thO  Borthem  nations  of  Eu- 
mo  la  abo  valM  aacwi;  a«a  woodcut,  p.  171, 
vharo  thi««  Saquatiaaa  aio  npfaawrtad  with  saga* 
and  roinpfin^  l^tLtiuv,  p  Tllk  Tho  German  sa- 
KU1U  i]»  mtMUii'iHil  hv  Tacilus**  Ihiil  worn  by  the 
ll.iuU  wN  Ills  U'  h.ivv  Ikhmi  Ik  s|HVifa  of  (ilAid  {tfrti- 

Thr  imlt'f  j;i»riiM'nt  worn  hy  slares  and  poor  per 
tons  W  also  BtMiU'iimra  rallrU  aagtim.'*  
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or  LactTta  SaUtnandra,  a  liatrst^ian  rrptUL^h 
second  family  of  its  order,  and  ammuiith 
type  of  a  disiinol  genus  *'  To  burp  Mintail 
jLs  ligurf."  says  DufTon,  ••  we  mnv fvppw ttr H 
of  a  lizard  applied  ti  ,c-  frl 

full  and  accurate  n-  '"^. 

jipd  ...  ..,..,,1..,^  stnivi.iM  I 

Gr;  •T.     The  [••  .1 

m-!!  .   ■■•'!  AjgaiiiM  (I  ' 

lo  which  Anslotle  is  guii'  ' 

nance)  is   now  eiiiirely  <  ^ 

Sprengcl,  the  only  Ibundatiuu  lax  u^  \jd 
fact  that  ihe  reptile  emits  a  cold,  \msA 
from  its  body,  winch  might  be  cafM  < 
guii»hing  a  titnall  coal.  Diosconda  citw 
ly  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  salaQanam 
in  fire.  **The  salamander."  sa)^(irillitk»' 
up  its  abode  in  the  humid  curtli,  in  tiir 
of  high  mountains,  in  ditches  and  iluJf  | 
der  stunes  and  Hie  roots  of  trees,  w  i 
banks  of  streams,  in  suhiemineoii*  oifWR ' 
ined  buildings.  Though  generally  feanii 
no  meand  dangerous.  The  milky  fltiJ  * ' 
udes  frutn  its  ^in.  and  which  U  »oinrt»o'*^ 
lo  Ihe  distance  of  several  inches,  tbtf^i^^ 
acnd,  and.  according  to  Gcsncr,  ev«n  A^ifh^ 
fatal  only  to  very  small  annn4l»  Thsb^^ 
howerer,  was  doubtless  the  caitseof*^**"'* 
scriptiou  of  Ihe  salamander  AccordiM  u  ?\a«, 
by  infecting  with  its  poistin  all  ih*  't*^ 
vast  extent  of  territory,  this  reptile  "^'^ 
death  to  cnlire  nations '  Other  aniaiAij 
have  an  inslinctivo  horror  of  it.  hitiir, 
ia  perfectly  harmless,  though  Mjl(hiulit>U' 
it  to  bo  equally  mortal  with  thai  of  ii* 
atrocious  atimirdity."' 

SALAiMI'NlA  (ioXn/iiWa).    ThcAll« 
very  early  tunes,  kept  for  public  purpM«WJ* 
or  state  vcissels,  the  one  of  which         ' 
aXoi,  and  the  other  Za}.afttvia  :  tlic  fvf*  «f I 
iMirc  the  name  of  irapoJ^.iTm  or  tu^m^h  >^^ 
the  other  ca^auivtoi.*     In  tho  foriuff  0^11 
artii'-loji  Photius  erroneously  rcganl*  tkr' 
as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  !<bi|'' 
aminia  wa.^  also  called  iitjAia  or  Mfup«f< 
was  used  to  convey  the  ^ruftul  to  Xk^* 
occasion  the  ship  was  adorned  witb 
the   priest  of  Apollo.*    Both  those  <t 
quick-sailing  trirem>^,  and  were  uscdfcr 
(il'stale  purposcjs :  they  conveyed  tlieiMi**^ 
es,  ike,  frtim  Athens,  carried  tre*»ur 
joct  countries  to  Aihf^ns,  fetche<l  rt 
from  foreign  parts  to  .Mhens.  and  i\iv 
ties   tlipy  were  frequently  used  as 
which  the  admirals  sailed.     These  vei 
crews  were  always  kept  in  readiness  loi^ 
of  any  necessity  arising;  and  the  rrr«. 
they  could  not,  for  the  greater  part  of  iSp  J 
actual  service,  received  iheir  regular  pi' 
oboli  per  day  all  the  year  round      Tfi^  ■' 
stated  only  of  the  I^ralus,*  but 
of  the  Salaminia  also.    The  &t;r 
tiast  on  .^Tisto]thane8,^  that  the  ni  <        • 
used  to  convey  cnmiaals  to  Atlin  - 
Ids  for  theories,  is  incorrect,  at  Ua 
the  earlier  limes.     When  Aihena 
great  maritime  power,  and  when  ot 
employed  for  purposes  for  which  tH^f'T* 
Salaminia  or  the  Paralos  had  btrn  ukiI  i 
lal  to  suppose  that  these  two  v«ssii1b  v« 
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m  matters  connected  with  religion,  rs 
and  111  exlraordiiiiiry  oases.  bucU  a»  when 
rimuml  like  .Mnibmilea  waa  lo  be  solemnly 
I  lo  Atlieud.  Tlie  names  of  tlie  iwo  ships 
point  lo  a  very  early  perio»l  of  the  history 
I,  when  there  was  no  navigation  exeepi  be- 
Itioa  anil  Salainis,  Tor  which  the  Salaminia 
fl,  and  around  the  coast  uf  Attica,  for  which 
/the  Paraloa  was  destined.  In  later  times 
es  were  retained,  although  the  destination 
lips  was  principally  lo  serve  the  purposes 
pn,  whence  they  are  frequently  called  the 

hips' 

,  AMMOXI'ACUM  (W.c  'AftftuvtoKiic)*  a  Fos- 

k procured  frnm  the  district  of  Africa  ad- 
fi  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  was  to- 
Ibrcnt  from  the  Sai  Ammoniac  of  the  inod- 
bich  IS  Uifdtoch!"TuM  Amriunna.  {Vid.  Ah- 
11.)  •'  It  has  been  thought,"  aays  Dr.  Moore* 
ke  ancients  knew  Sul  Ammomac  under  the 
f  ?ittni>n;  and.  although  Bcckmann  maln- 
je  opposite  opinion,  the  gr^vunds  on  which 
I  hia  argument  do  not  hnar  him  out.  lie  ob- 
that  'there  are  two  prtiperties  wjih  which 
ienls  niti^ht  have  acculeiilally  become  ac- 
I,  and  whieh,  in  that  case,  would  have  been 
Uto  make  known  or  define  to  na  this  salt 
Bioniac).  In  the  first  place,  by  an  acci- 
lixture  of  quicklime,  the  strong  sitiell  or  un- 
i  vapour  dilTused  hy  the  volatile  aikali  sep- 
ram  the  actd  might  have  been  olmerved.' 
kat  fieckmann  aecms  willing  to  admit  as  a 
fc  uf  sal  aiiuuuniac  is  mentioned  hy  Pliny 
M,  which,  he  says,  '  sprinkled  with  lime* 
rtb  a  powerful  odour'  {rake  tupcrsum  red- 
tm  tthtmentiuTcm).  Qeckmann  appears  to 
lial,  be  says,  *  several  ^^Ttte^3  have  asaert- 

sal  ammoniac  comes  aUo  front  the  K>tst 
I  But  It  certainly  is  brought  thence  at  this 
t  may  have  been  iiianufaL-turod  there,  and 
Snd  its  way  to  Kurupf  in  thp  lime  of  Pliny 
r  we  find  that  unchangeable  country  jiro- 
kbe  same  things  then  as  now,  indigo^  In- 
c,fine  steel,  sugar,  silks,  dl:c.  The  manu- 
(mT  sal  ammoniac  in  Egypt  also  may,  for 
|V  Juraw,  have  been  more  ancient  than  is 
*  We  are  not  justified  in  concluding;;  that 
lento  were  ignorant  of  ever;  thing  of  which 
twer  no  mentlun  in  their  works.  One  of 
rTCBSons  for  supposing  the  ancients  lo  have 
•oiant  of  our  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre  is, 
t  know  of  very  few  uses  lo  which  they 
ave  been  applied.  But,  though  they  may 
id  httle  inducement  to  manufacture  them, 
Kl  they  possessed  the  art,  yet  they  could 
Ave  failed  to  observe  llicni  in  a  native  state, 
fth  these  salts  arc  found  occurring  thus  in 
tl  Italy  and  elsewhere,'" 
i'RItJM,  a  Salary.  The  ancients  derive  the 
tom  tal.^'i.  C-,  salt;*  the  most  necessary 
I  support  hnman  life  being  thus  mentkiiicd 
^senlaiive  for  all  others.  Salariuiii  there- 
inpnsed  aJI  the  pruvjsions  with  which  the 

officers  were  supplied,  as  well  as  their  pay 
ey.  In  the  time  of  the  Kepuhlie  the  name 
ft  does  nut  appear  to  have  biicn  nard  ;  it  was 
hn  who,  in  onler  to  place  the  governors  of 
IBS  and  other  military  olRcers  m  a  greater 
f  dcpendanre,  gave  salaries  to  them  or  cer- 
^s  of  money,  to  which  aflerward  various 
I  ID  kind  were  added  *  Before  the  lime  of 
Ittf  the  pruvincial  magistrates  had  been  pn>- 
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vided  in  their  provinces  with  everything  they  want- 
ed, through  the  medium  of  redemptures  (T*lpoj[oO, 
who  undertook,  for  a  certain  snm  paid  hy  the  slate, 
to  provide  the  guvermirs  with  all  that  was  necessa- 
ry" to  them.  Uunng  the  Kinpirc  we  find  instances 
of  the  salarium  being  paid  to  a  person  who  had  ut>- 
tained  a  province,  but  was  nevertheless  not  allowed 
to  govern  it.  In  this  case  the  salarium  was  a  com- 
pensation for  the  honour  and  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  the  actual  government  ot 
a  province,  whence  we  can  scarcely  infer  that  Iha 
sum  of  1 0,000  sesterces,  which  was  offered  on  auch 
an  occasion/  was  the  regular  salarium  for  a  {hto- 
consul. 

Salaria  weie  also  given  under  the  Empire  toolhei 
ollicers,  as  to  military  tribunes,'  lo  assessorcs  (nJ. 
Abbkssor).  to  senators.*  to  the  comiles  of  the  prin- 
ceps  on  his  expeditions,*  and  others.  Antoninus 
Pius  fixed  the  salaries  of  all  the  rhetoricians  and 
philosophers  ihrouutiout  the  Empire;*  and  when 
persons  did  not  fiillU  their  duties,  he  punished  them 
by  deducting  from  their  salaries.'  Alexander  Se- 
verus  msliiuied  fixed  salaries  for  rhetoricians,  gram- 
marians, physicians,  haruspices,  (nathemait<;ians, 
mechanicians,  and  architects ;'  hut  to  how  much 
these  salaries  amounted  we  are  not  informed  Re- 
specting the  pay  which  certain  classes  of  priests  re- 
ceived, rid.  Sacerdob. 

SA'LU  were  priests  of  Mars  Gradirus,  and  aflB 
saiil  to  have  been  inatituied  by  Numa.  They  were  '} 
twelve  in  nuniber.  cho8*?n  fruni  the  patricians  even 
in  the  latest  times,  and  formed  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
jMjration*  {Ueta  juvenius  patricia*).  They  had  the 
care  of  the  twelve  ancilia  {rid.  Ani-ilc),  which  were 
kept  in  the  Temple  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  Hill 
whence  ihese  priests  were  sometimes  called  Salii 
Palatini,  lo  distinguish  them  from  the  other  salt* 
mentioned  below.  The  distinguiahing  dress  of  the 
f-alii  vvRs  an  embroidered  tunic  bound  with  a  brazen 
bell,  the  irabea,  and  Ihe  apex,  also  worn  by  the  fla- 
minns.  { Vid.  Afkx.)  Each  had  a  sword  by  his  aide, 
and  m  his  right  hand  a  spear  or  slafT" 

The  festival  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the  salii 
en  the  1st  of  March  and  for  several  successive 
days,  on  whinh  occasion  tliey  were  accustomed  lo 
go  through  the  city  in  their  ofllcial  dress,  carrying 
the  arictlia  in  their  left  hands  or  suspended  from 
iheir  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
dancing,'''  whence  Uvid,  apparently  with  correctness, 
derives  their  name.'*  The  songs  or  hymns  which 
they  sang  on  this  occasiun  («a/mria  rarmi/m")  were 
called  ajanunta^  annamentti,  or  axamenta,  of  which 
ihc  etymology  is  uncertain.  Gottling'*  thinks  they 
were  so  railed  because  they  were  sung  without  any 
musical  accompaniment, awa  voce;  but  this  etymol- 
ogy 15  opptHjed  to  the  express  statemfint  of  fJionys- 
ius  '•  Some  idea  of  the  subject  of  these  songs  may 
be  <>l>taim}d  from  a  passage  m  Virgit,"  and  a  small 
fragment  of  Ihem  is  preserved  by  Varro  "  In  later 
times  they  were  scarcely  understood,  even  by  the 
priests  themselves  '•  The  praises  of  Mamnrius  Ve- 
lurius  formed  the  principal  suhjecl  of  these  songa,^ 
Ihiiugh  who  Mamurius  Veiiirius  was  the  ancients 
LhemseWes  were  not  agreed  upon.*'  He  is  gener- 
nl]y  said  to  be  the  armorer  who  made  eleven  an- 
cilia like  the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  (vid. 
Ancilk*°).  but  gome  modem  writers  sii;>;x>^r  ji  to  be 
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tnerely  another  name  of  Mare.  Besides,  howeTer. 
the  praises  of  Mamurius,  the  verses  which  the  solii 
tang  appear  to  have  contained  q  kind  of  theogony, 
in  which  the  praises  of  all  the  celestial  deities  were 
celebrated,  with  the  exception  of  Venus*  The 
Tcrsea  in  honour  of  each  god  were  called  by  the 
lespective  names  of  each,  as  Januli,  Junonii,  Mi- 
ncrvii."  Uivine  honour  was  paid  to  some  of  the 
emperors  by  inserting  their  names  in  the  songs  of 
the  solii.  This  honour  was  6rst  bestowed  upon 
Augustus,'  and  afterward  upon  Gennunicus/  and 
when  Verus  died,  his  name  was  inserted  in  the 
song  of  the  salii  by  coininand  of  M.  Antoninus.* 

At  (he  conclusion  of  Ihc  festival,  the  sfilii  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  a  splendid  entcrtaintneni 
in  the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  was  proverbial  for 
its  excellence*  The  members  of  the  collegium 
were  elected  by  co-optation.  We  read  of  the  dig- 
nities of  prsstU,  rales,  and  magister  in  the  colle- 
gium.' 

TulluB  Hostilins  ratahlifihed  another  collegium  of 
salil  in  fulfilment  of  a  tow  which  he  made  in  a  war 
with  the  Snhmes.  These  salii  were  also  twelve  in 
number,  chosen  from  ttie  patricians,  and  appear  lu 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  t,iiiinoua. 
They  were  called  the  Salii  Cotlini,  Agonales  or 
Agonenses-'  Nicbuhr"  supposes  that  the  oldest 
and  moat  illustrious  college,  the  Pala  Line  Salii.  were 
chosen  originally  from  the  oldest  tribe,  the  Uamnes, 
and  the  one  instituted  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  or  tho 
Cjuirinalian,  from  the  Tities  alone:  a  third  college 
fur  the  I.iiceres  was  never  established.^' 

SALI'XvE  (f'iAoi,  u?.Qirnyiov)t  a  Saltworks*  Al- 
though the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
rock  salt"  (oArc  ^pVKroi,  i.  e.,  fossil  salt""),  and  al- 
though they  obtained  salt  likewise  from  certain  Jn- 
and  lakes,**  and  from  natural  springs  or  brine  pits,^* 
nd  found  no  small  quantity  on  certain  shores,  where 
t  was  congealed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  hu- 
man labour  (uAef  awro^aroi'*),  yet  they  obtained  by 
far  the  greatest  quantity  by  the  management  of 
works  conslmclcd  on  the  seasUua'.  where  il  was 
naturally  adapted  for  the  purpose  by  being  »o  low 
and  flat  as  to  be  easily  overflowed  by  the  sea  [mariu- 
na  ATut  saltnanaa^''),  or  even  to  be  a  brackish  marah 
(ti^.i/K'V}  or  a  marine  pool  [}.mv<^aXaTra^*).  In  order 
to  nid  the  luitural  evaporation,  shallow  rectangular 
ponds  {muUtJidi  Urus)  were  dug,  divided  from  one 
another  by  earthen  walla.  The  seawater  was  ad- 
mitted through  canals,  wliirh  were  opened  for  the 
purpose,  and  closed  again  by  bluices.  (Vid.  Cata- 
BACTA.)  The  water  was  more  and  more  strongly 
impregnati'il  with  salt  as  it  flowed  from  one  pond  to 
another."  When  reduced  to  brine  {roado  kumore), 
it  was  called  by  Uie  Greeks  u/fnf,  by  the  Latins 
naUugo  or  taUtlaffo,  and  by  the  Sp:iniard»  murta*' 
In  this  state  it  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  pickle 
fish,"  and  by  the  Romans  to  preserve  olives,  cheese, 
anil  fli\*Jh  likewise."  From  muria,  which  aenma  to 
be  a  corruption  of  dTifsvpv^,  "  briny,"  the  victuals  cu- 
red in  It  were  called  jo/m  munahca  "  As  the  hnnc 
vrhich  was  left  in  the  ponds  crystallized,  a  man  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  ibeiii,  and  therefore  called 
BtUimior {dXoKTiyij-c)^  raked  out  the  salt,  so  ih<U  il  lay 

I.  (Macnilk.  Sftt^i,  190— S.  (Frttut,  •.  r.  AtnmFiiU.)  —  S. 
iMonam.  AnrfTO  — 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i(.,  63.}  — 3.  (Capitol.,  M. 
jut  Phil.ai.)— ».  (Stwi.,  CliaJ.,  33  —  Cic,  >d  Att.T.,9.— 
Hor,  Coin.  ,  i..  S7.>-7.  (C»p»tol.,  ib.,4.>— 8.  {t.ix..  i,  S7.— Di- 
aur»;  II-.  "0  ;  III.,  39.  —  Varm,  Liof .  Lat.,  «,,  14.)  —  0.  {ROm. 
Gcwh  ,  iii>*  p.^lO.}  —  10.  (Commr*  lldrtun^,  Die  Rclifi urn  tier 
Rfimfr,  it  ,  p.  113,  &c.)  — 11.  (Vami,  Ling.  I.J11.,  «iii..  25.  etl. 
Sprmrt-t )— 11-  (Henxl.  i».,  181-163. 1— 13  (Aman,  Exp.  Alex., 
(il.,  4.  p.  101.  lOS,  »J.  Blabr..)  — 14.  (lIuryK].,  vii..  30.]  — 13.  (Cw., 
Nai.  Deer,,  n..  M.-Plm..  H.  N..  mi..  7.  ..  3»-4a.)-m.  [He- 
I«).,  IV  .  S3.— Plin.,  I.  f.)—  17.  (Lol.,  Ur  Re  Ra«t.,  li..  8  )— 18. 
{Stntio,  IT.,  1,  «  a  :  VII..  1.  4  7.  —  C«t..  Bell.  Cir  .  n.,  37.)— 19. 
(itotilK.ltin..  1,473-400  I— 9ft  (Ptn..  1.  c.)  — 21.  (lUnal.,  11.. 
7?.>— as.  <(Ulo,  I>«R«RuBt..7.Bt)  lua.— U[ir.,  Sat.,  li.,  8,  33.) 
—93    (Plaut.,  Pout.,  1.,  ii.,  33.  SO  ) 


in  lumps  (tumuli)  upon  the  grouni  bo  dUK' 
Attica,'  m  Britain,'  and  ebewfaere,  tevcial 
in  ennsefjuence  of  the  works  c»tablu6rd  It  O^j 
ubLained  the  name  of  *A>.a£  ur  Smitna. 

'      Throughout  the  Hnman  Eitiptrr,  tH*:  nUi 
having  been  first  established  by  *,be  evtyj 
Rome,  were  commonly  piil>lic  property, 
lei  by  the  government  to  ttie  highest  bid 
publicans  who  larmed  them,  attd  ufien 
upon  them  a  great  number  of  aervanu," 
manapes  Maiinarurn.    (  Vui.  Mxsc^n  ) 
of  both  sexes  were  employcnl  in  them,  a 

I  in  the  mmes.* 

I      SALI'NUM.  dim.  SALIM,UM,1 
Among  the  poor,  a  shell  served  Ibr  a 
but  all  who  were  raised  above  poverty  liid{ 
silver,  which  descended  from   father  to 

'  was  acconipanied  by  a  silver  plate,  which  < 

I  together  with  the  saltcellar,  in  the  daaicni 

I  ficcs  •    C  Vtfi  Pateha  )    Thtae  tu-n  artidesrfi 
were  alone  compatible  with  the  ftimplieit]r'>^lb 
manners  in  the  early  tiiiiejs  of  the  IlepuUit*  !bj 
saltcellar  was  no  doubt  placed  in  the  nuddlii^Ai] 
table,  10  which  it  co(nniiinicai«d  a  sarred 
ter,  the  meal  partaking  of  the  natnre  of  ai 
(Vu!    FocLs,  Meksa  )     These    circt 
gelher  with  the  religious  reverence  paid  In 

j  the  habitual  comparison  of  il  to  wit 
explain  the  metaphor  by  which  the  soulottiai 

I  called  his  «(z/i7/um." 

I      *SALPi::(ffu;irr^).the  Stockfiah.  or  &cr«  ^i,] 
in  French.  U  Saupe;  in  Italian,  S^rps-**  * 

•SALPINX  (tj'iXmy^,  a  bird  who«!  noicDM 
bled  Iho  sound  of  a  Irumpcl  (aii),myi,  "■ 
Ilusychius  and  Pboiiiis  identify  it  withlfad 
or  go  I  den -crested  wren,  "the  notes  of 
Adams,  "are  certainly  piping,  but  caonac 
compared  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet !"" 
*1I.  A  kind  of  sbelltish,  called  aUo  eri 
SALTA'TIO  (^f>xi]ai(,  o^xnoT^y,  l^a 
dancing  of  the  Grc^'ks,  as  well  as  of  the 
hud  very  little  in  common  with  the  exe 
goes  by  that  name  in  modem  times,     Ii  itav 
vided  into  two  kinds,  gymnastic  and  n 
is.  It  was  intended  either  U*  represent 
ty,  or  to  express  by  gestures,  moreineutd, 
tudes,  certain  ideas  or   feelings,   and  alj» 
events  or  a  series  of  events,  as  in  the  mi 
let.     All  these  movements,  however,  were 
panicd  by  music  ;  but  the  terms  uox^r^^  "ind 
were  used  in  so  much  wider  a  sense  than  01 
dancing,  that  they  were  applied  to  deotgnfle 
tares  even  when  the  body  did  not  inDT» 
{saUare  moUs  ocu/u**). 

We  find  dancing  prevalent  among  the 
from  the  earliest  limes      II  is  frequently 
in  the  Homeric  poema  :  the  suiters  of  P 
hght  themselves  with  music  and  daocmg 
Ulysses  is  entertained  at  the  court  of  AJi 
the  exhibitions  of  very  skUful  dancera 
moY<!ments  of  whose  feet  cscit«  his  &< 
Skilful  dancers  were  at  all  times  highly 
(hf>  Greeks  :  we  read  of  some  who  were 
with  golden  crowns,  and  had  statocs  ei 
llieir  honour,  and  their  memory  oetebrated  bj  & 
scriptions.'* 

1.  (MbdIUm,  t.,  vrop*  Sb.  —  NiaiMler,  AWt-.  SlCI 
(Steph.  By7.)— 8.  (PliO.)— 4.  iCic,  IVi  l^v  M«n  .«! 
Icnger.  Dc  Tnb  «l  Veer.,  xn.)— «  (Uor..  ■ 
ad  lur.f- 7.  (IIot.,  Carm.,  it..  16,  13.  14. 
-0.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Mxiii..  1%  i.  34.-V>. 
tull.  xxiti.,  19.}— 10.  <Antol>.  BdT.  GeoK,  i>  .  . 
L.  Bal.,  16SI.)-lt.  (Platit.,  Trill..  11.,  ••,»,  91 
H.  A-,  !».,  $.-.i:iiM.  N.  A..  II..7  )  — 13    (.m 
IB— Hc«ych.— Phi*.  I,ri.— Amt  v        * 
pcnd.,  I.  «.)— 14.  (OtiJ,  Art.  Am., 
Sf«t..  X.,  i>.  331,  rd.  Dip.)— 16.  (U< 
17.  (OJ.,  viii..  MS.)— IB.  (Pl«.,i,.   ,,...   w  ., 
PUd.,  iv.,  D.  3ti3,  Ac.) 


SALTATIO 


SALTATIO. 


Vely  imagination  and  mimetic  i>ower8  of  the 
IouthI  abuiulant  subjects  for  various  kinds 
Ib,  and,  accordingly,  the  names  of  no  less 
}  diflVrenl  danct^s  have  come  down  to  ua.* 
i  be  inconsistent  with  tlie  nature  of  this 
give  a  description  of  nil  th^it  are  known  : 
t  most  important  can  be  mentioned,  and 
vriU  give  some  idea  of  the  dancing  of  the 

DC  was  originally  closely  connected  with 
;  Plato'  thouglit  that  all  danong  should  be 
A  religion,  as  it  was,  he  says,  among  the 
IS.  It  has  been  bliown  unJer  Choki'b,  that 
Bs  in  the  oldest  times  consisted  of  the  whole 
In  of  a  city,  who  met  in  a  public  place  to 
thanksgivings  lo  the  god  of  their  country 
Bg  hymns  and  performing  dances.  These 
ftrhich,  like  all  others,  were  accompanied  by 
wre  therefore  of  a  strictly  religious  nature; 
til  the  public  fefetivals,  which  were  so  nu- 
Unong  the  Greeks,  dancing  formed  a  very 
ftl  part.  We  find,  from  the  earliest  limes, 
'Worship  of  Apolk>  was  connected  with  a 
I  dance  called  HveoitciisuA.  All  the  rcli- 
Dees,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bacchic  and 
fbanttan.  were  very  simple,  and  consisted 
t  movements  of  the  body,  with  various  luni- 
1  windings  around  the  aiiar :  such  a  dance 
yiflovo^,  which  Theseus  is  satd  lo  have  per- 
il Delos  on  his  return  from  Crete.'  The 
KJ  or  Bacchic  and  the  Corybanlian  were  of 
ifferent  nature.  Fn  the  former,  the  hfe  and 
res  of  the  god  were  represented  by  mimetic 
Xvtd.  Dionv5Ia)  :  the  dance  called  BaKxfc^ 
%a*  was  a  satyric  dance,  and  chiefly  pre- 
p  Jonia  and  Pontua  ;  the  moat  iLlustrious 
the  Slate  danced  in  it,  representing  Titans, 
|ian«,  satyrs,  and  liutsbandmen,  and  the 
Itt  were  so  delighted  with  the  exhibition 
f  remained  sitting  the  whole  day  to  witness 
Iful  of  everything  else.  The  Cor>'hantian 
I  very  wild  character  :  it  was  chiefly  danced 
tia  and  in  Crete:  the  dancers  were  armctl, 
heir  swords  against  their  shields,  and  dis- 
tie  most  exirai'agant  fury;  it  was  accom- 
ttucfly  by  tlie  fluic.*  The  following  wood- 
p  the  Museo  Pio-Clemeniino,'  ia  supposed  to 
It  a  Corj'baniian  dance.  Kespecting  the 
In  Uie  theatre,  vui.  Choku*. 


big  was  applied  lo  gymnastic  purposes  and 
Ing  for  War,  especially  iti  the  Doric  states, 
I  believed  la  have  contributed  vpry  much  to 
cess  of  llie  Bunans  in  war.  as  it  enabled 
perform  their  evolutions  simultaneously  and 
;  Hence  the  poet  Socrates'  says, 
B  x^P*^  KuXKiOTa  dioh^  TifiUQiv,  opurrot 

I  were  various  dances  in  early  limes  which 
fes  a  preparation  for  war;  hence  Homer* 
I  hoplit;ie  cpi-'Acrf,  a  war-dance  having  been 
pv?ui  by  the  Cretans  '  Of  such  dances,  the 
llebrated  was  the  Pyrrhic  {ft  Uv^^lxij),  of 


which  the  vfrvXir  was  probably  only  another  name  ■ 
this  Plato'  takes  as  the  fcpresentative  of  all  war 
dances.  The  invention  of  this  dance  is  placed  in 
the  mythical  age,  and  is  usually  assigned  to  one 
Pyrrhicos  ;  but  most  of  the  accounts  agree  in  assign- 
ing it  a  Cretan  or  Spartan  origin,  though  others  re- 
fer it  to  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  the  aon  of  Achil- 
les, apparently  misled  by  the  name,  for  il  was  un- 
doubtedly of  Doric  origin.*  It  was  danced  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute,  and  its  lime  was  very  quick  and 
light,  BS  is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic  fool 
("),  which  must  be  connectpd  with  this  dance  :  and 
from  the  same  source  came  also  the  ProceleiiamQiic 
(""),  or  challenging  foot  •  'Hie  Pyrrhic  dance  was 
jKjrfurmed  in  different  ways  at  various  times  and  in 
various  countries,  for  it  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Dtiric  slates.  Plato*  describes  it  as  repre- 
senting, by  rapid  movements  of  the  body,  the  way  in 
in  which  missiles  and  blows  from  weapons  were 
avoided,  and  also  the  mode  in  which  the  enemy 
were  nitackcd.  In  the  non-Doric  states  it  was 
probably  not  practised  as  a  training  for  war,  but 
only  as  a  mimetic  dance :  thus  we  read  of  its  l»ing 
danced  by  women  lo  entertain  a  company*  It  was 
also  performed  at  Athens  at  the  greater  and  lesser 
Panaihenu^a  by  Ephebi,  who  were  called  Pyrrhich- 
ists  {Uvj^/nxtaTai),  and  were  trained  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragua.*  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedon,  ilances  are  performed  at  the  pres- 
ent day  by  men  armed  with  muakets  and  swords ' 
The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's vases,*  represents  three  Pyrrhichisls.  two  of 
whom,  with  sword  and  shield,  are  engaged  in  the 
dance,  while  the  third  is  standing  with  a  sword. 
Above  (hem  is  a  female  balancing  herself  on  the 
head  of  one,  and  apparently  in  the  act  of  perform- 
ing a  somerset ;  she.  no  doubt,  is  taking  part  in  the 
dance,  and  performing  a  very  artistic  kind  of  itv6ia- 
Tfjatc  or  tumbling,  for  the  Greek  |ierformances  of 
this  kind  surpnss  anything  we  can  imagine  in  mod- 
em limes.  Her  danger  is  increased  hy  the  person 
below,  who  holds  .1  sword  puirtling  towards  her.  A 
female  spectator,  sitting,  looks  on  astonished  at  the 
exhibition. 


The  Pyrrhic  dance  was  introduced  in  the  public 
games  at  Kome  by  Julius  Cteaar,  when  it  was 
danced  by  the  children  of  the  leading  men  in  Asia 
and  Bithynia.'  It  beema  to  have  been  much  liked 
by  Lhe  Romans;  it  was  exhibilcd  both  by  Caligula 
and  Nero,'°and  ahso  frequently  by  Hadrian."  Aihe- 
ns'iis'^'  says  that  the  i*ynrhic  dance  was  still  |mtic- 
tiaed  in  his  time(lhQ  third  century  AD.)  at  Sparta. 

(Uf.,  Tii..  p.  8Ifl.>— ».  (Aihw.,  »iT.,  9.  WO,  &  — Stiab*, 


inim,  Orchert.  — Athrn.,  iir..  p.  627-630.— Pollm, 
i.  00-311. — Ijban.,  tfir/p  tvv  *p>;.)— 3.  (Leg.,  Yli.,  783, 

(Plot., 'nir«.,ai.; — I.  (DeSait..  ;o.)— y  (Luain.ib.. 

I.,  p.  47J.-Pl«#-,  Cnt.,  y.  M.y— 0.  [f-l.  i».,  pLft.J— 
■iv„  p.  OW,/.)— 8.  (IL,  xi„  Itf  ;  111.,  77.)— 8.  (Max- 
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Annb^vi..  1,4  18.)— 0.  [Scbul.  iwl  Anrtopb.,  Nob.,M8.— Lymia, 
amX.  ii,>^«t.,  p-  «►»,  eJ.  Rewke.)— 7.  (Ilodwwll,  Tour  thraagk 
tireec*,  IK,  p.  SI,  aij— «.  t«I.  Ti«cht»iii,  wd-  i.,  (J-  W  >—9 
(aunt.,  Jol.,  38.)— IQ.  (Dioo  rm.,  U..  7.— Snet.,  Stro,  It. 
II.  (Spwt.,  Uadr.,  19.]— 19.  (xir.,  p.  Ul,  •) 


Th«e  dances 

ibriks  eo- 
.*  wbcra  aiw  Uk  ndonypf  c 
who  m  tk0  oosne  of  iheir 
res  on  thmr  bead  sod  alighted 
UQ  IlKir  leec  See  Cauarsss*,  vrhere  tbe 
wtiiefa  av  made  reapeeimg  the  svSterdv  elf 
uaxaipa^  nn  well  iDostrated  by  Ibe  fi^owinf  wood- 
cut frum  the  M^$eo  Borhtnueo^  toI.  vii,  Ur  SH. 
learn  £nim  TaciUa*  tiut  the  German  youth* 
need  to  dasee  amoog  swords  and  i^pean  point- 


.H'« 


0^9"  kinds  nl'  danros  were  frequently  performed 

1  MlrniintnrnTi  in  Knnie  as  well  as  in  Greece,  by 

many  of  which  were  of  a  rcry  indecent 

lUB  nature  *     The  itanrcrs  seeui  to  have 

lepreactnieil  Bacclianala:  many  such  dan- 

r  ill  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum 

ifi,  iu  a  variety  of  graceful  attitudes* 

__       the  dances  performed  without  arms,  one 

4^9  oisel  important  was  the  A/)/j»r,  which  was 

^Hsd  ai  SpaTta  by  youths  and  maidens  together ; 

^  ,^rth  dtceed  first  sume  movements  suited  to 

^.  gpj  of  a  military  nature;  iho  maiden  fol- 

^^^^l^Mcd  steps  and  with  feminine  gestures. 

^^^^M  1^  >t  ^'^  similar  to  the  dunce  per- 

^^■^A  *te  Oyttinoptedia*      Another  common 

wiKS  the  BtSAsis,  which  is  deseiibcd 


(Xan..  KQMh.,  n.,  I,  |7,  6.— Atti«n.. 
Tyr.,  Uru.,  «tni!.,  4.t — S.  fJUhcn., 
„  ♦(.)  -  i.  (Micrub.,  Sm,,  ii-^  10.  — 
.  t  Vi./.  MuwKi  IlMrb.,  rol.  ni.,  lav. 
'.  &,fl,M.)— 7.  {Ofl  S4lL.  ia.j 
J.) 


iboatd  be  free  fn«i  tte  wiiMHiB  ofMlpH. 

dsaeeaofihe  aalii,  wbidi  wenv^rfotoaAtfi 

patrician  fiunilies.  are  ilfrritaJ  elMwtan.  (Fi^ 

AvciLi.)    DionyaiaB* 

at  the  Ludi  Magoi.  wfaieh. 

plan  of  referrmp  aU  oU  RooMa  mmi  ts  ai 

origin,  be  caUs  tbe  l^rrtiae. 

Aid  Roman  dance  of  a  mibbu?  BaKtie.  i 

ertp*  S^tiAtto,  which  ia  said  to  hare  I 

by  Romulus  aftev  be  had  carried  offlhe ; 

giQS,  in  order  that  a  bke  raiafart 

bis  stale*    Dunog,  bowerer. 

by  any  lloman  citiaeaa  exoepi  in 

hgiun  :  and  it  is  oaly  ia  lefciWHja  l»  sndi 

that  we  are  to  understaod  tba  atalaaNaala,  i 

ancient  Romaos  did  not  caaaider  daacof  i 

fill,  and  that  not  only  fictaaci^  bat  ibe  aoca' 

aiors  and  noble  matrons,  praetiaed  it.*    la  the  I 

tunes  of  tbe  Rcpubfio  we  koow  that  ii  wm  < 

ered  highly  disgracafol  for  a  freeouin  to  dnc 

cero  reproaches  Csto  lor  caOiac  Mareaa  a 

{lUtator),  and  adds  *^iuflie  /ere  salt^  tvim 

jvrtt  iiuamt."'* 

The  mimetic  dances  of  tbe  Romans.  ' 
carried  to  such  peHeeiion  under  tfaoCti.. 
scnbed  under  P»!irroiinn;i ' 

SALVIA  NUM  liNl  ERDrCTUM.     (Tiid. 
WCTUM.  p.  543.) 

SALUTA TORES  was  the  name  go 
ter  times  o(  the  Republic  and  under  iht   ' 
class  of  men  who  obtained  their  hnng  dy 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  early  in  the  monuafl 
pay  their  respects  to  them  (foiuUa-e),  and  loj 
pany  them  when  they  went  abroad. 
from  the  visits  which  the  cJients  were 
10  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  degenerated 
limes  into  the  above-mentioned  practice; 
persona  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good 
tho  great  number  of  wealthy  and  rate 
Home,  who  were  gratified  by  this  attention* 

SPOHTfLl.) 

SAMUUCA  (aofiivKii  or  trnftiVij'),  a  Harp. 
The  preceding  I^itin  and  'inv-k  names 
good  reason  represented  by  Boctiart^  Vc 

other  critics  to  be  the  aame  with  the  Hebrew  *?P 
(sabeca),  which  occurs  in  Daniel  *•  The  paints 
anccs  of  saml'ucistna  {eofiffVMaTfitai)  were  40^ 
known  to  the  early  Koniaus  as  luxuries 
over  from  Asia."  The  Athenians  consih 
as  an  ejtotie  refinement  ;>*  and  the  iUimltti 
who  played  oa  the  harp  at  the  inarna^Aait 


I.  (Sjmp,  n,  a,T.)  — a.  (id  ViJB,  E*i    .     -i.-i  <y-^ 
a.)— 4.  (Fert  ,  ■.  ».)—*.  {Qwot,.  last.  (> 
cioh.,  Sirt.,  It.,  10.)— 4.  (Pre  Mono.,  A.^  < 
—7.  (Meuntui.  Orcbafttn.— BOnti'.  !«<  i 

jMercvoKMUi  Stlutntin*,  Colooi.,  T*  -**■ 

l0T,  Gnll<i>,  i.,  ji.  14S.)  —0.  (Anrtttl  .1  ~f. 

{111., a, 7.  io.)~ii-  (FiMit^sttvii^  u.,  a,dT.— 4^ 
—IS.  (Ptulemoo,  p.  ar70,  o«J.  Mfliu«U.) 


SAMBTICA. 


SANDAIUCHA. 


in  Mnrpdonia,  clothed  in  wry  iWn  tunica, 

niirfHhiced  with  a  view  lo  give  to  the  enter- 

jnt  ihe  highest  degree  of  ftplendour     Some 

aiiihors  expressly  attrihiitod  the  invpniion  of 

iostrmnent   to  the  Syrians   or    Pli(Kninaiis  ' 

opinion  of  those  who  ascribed  it  to  the  lyric 

[byciis  can  only  autliorize  the  conclusion  itiat 

the  merit  of  invf-nting  some  modilication  of 

inatnimcnt,  nn  improved  by  hint,  being  called 

*    .strahrt,  mort'ovcr,  represents  (nyi6v*c7  aa 

irons*'  name.' 

samhuea  is  several  times  mentioned  in  con- 

m  with  the  stnall  irian^lar  harp  (Tftiyovov), 

It  resembled  in  tlie  principles  of  its  construc- 

lagh  it  was  much  larger  and  more  compli- 

The  tniranum,  a  representation  of  which 

ithe  Museum  nt  Ntiples  Is  given  in  the  annexed 

'  rut,  was  held  like  the  t}*re  in  the  hands  of  the 


J 


sr,*  whereas  the  harp  was  sometimes  eon- 
ily  higher  than  the  stature  of  the  performer, 
ras  placr>d  uijon  the  ground.  The  harp  of  the 
»  and  Troi^itMlylii;  had  only  four  strings.' 
which  are  paintpd  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
(see  Deiton.  Wilkinson,  A,c.)  have  from  four 
ty-eight.  One  of  them,  taken  frnm  Bmce's 
rls,  ts  here  introduced.  From  the  allusions  to 
Lniment  in  Vitrnvins,'  we  find  that  the  long- 
ing was  called  the  "  proBlambanomcnos, "  the 
Miypntp,"  the  shortest  but  one  "^paranete," 
the  shoru'si.  which  had.eonBe(]ijently,  the  high- 
me,  was  railed  "  nete."  (  Vtil.  Mtmc,  p.  648.) 
the  Roman  emperors  the  harp  appeiirs  to 
toome  into  more  genenil  use/  and  was  played 
SO  {caft6vKi<TTal)  aa  ;vell  as  women.' 
mhuca  was  also  the  name  nf  a  military  engine, 
to  scale  the  walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cit- 
U  was  called  by  this  name  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  harp.  Ac- 
iglyt  we  may  conceive  an  idea  of  ita  constnio- 
by  tnmmg  lo  the  woodcut,  and  soppoaing  a 
or  upright  polo  to  be  elevated  in  the  place  of 
longest  strmgs,  and  tu  have  at  its  summit  an 
ratUB  of  pulleys,  from  which  ropes  procpetl  in 
lirection  of  the  lop  of  the  linrp.  We  iimst  sup- 
a  strong  ladder,  4  feet  wide,  and  guarded  at 
lldes  with  palis^ades,  to  i}ccupy  the  place  of  the 
ding-board,  and  to  be  capable  of  hemg  lowered 
bed  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  ropes  aod  pnl- 
At  the  siegf!  of  Syracuse  Marcellua  had  en- 
of  this  description  fixed  upon  vessels,  which 
nwers  moved  up  to  the  walls  so  that  the  sol- 
light  enter  llie  city  hy  ascending  the  ladders.* 


-  ,  Wm  175,  d.)~-t.  {Atlwii.,  1.  c  —  Suidiu,  ».  r.  'iSi- 
*V$nit^,  St/iJOrai.)  — 3.  tx.,  3.  «  17.}— 4.  (Sika,  Mik. 
a.  Ajit..  p.  21.)  — 3.  (Alhen.,  xiT.,  833,/,)  — 0.  (v).,  I.J-7. 
r».,  r..  Hi.— Sjmrt.,  n»-!r,  afl.)-R.  (Athrn..  it.,  IHS,  f.)-». 
»^-  »iii.,  5.— Pitt.,  Marc.,  p.  5M,  cd.  8lc|t»l.— Alhon.,  xit., 
-OaimaAr.,  Stnt.,  43.— Vitriv.,  j.,  10,  >  9,— Feilas,  i. 
-Aibon    l>e  M»ch.  up.  Math.  Vet.,  p.  7.J 


"When  »n  inland  city  was  beleaguered,  the  sambuo 
was  mounted  upon  wheels.^ 

•SAMIA  TKllRA  {Zoftia  j.?).  "The  Samian 
Karlh,"  says  Sir  John  Hill.  "  was  a  dense,  ponder- 
oiiB,  unctuous  clay,  of  a  sub-astringent  taste,  and 
either  white  or  ash  coloured.  It  was  dug  in  the 
island  of^amos,  whence  it  hud  its  naine,  and  never 
was  found  in  any  other  place  that  we  know  of."  It 
consisted  principally  of  alumtne,  accordmg  to  Ad- 
ams. The  aoT^p  was  merely  a  dense  variety  of  it. 
**Tlie  Samian  earth,*'  observes  Or.  Moore,  "was 
obiaine<l  from  a  vein  of  considerable  extent,  but 
only  two  feet  in  height  between  the  rocks  which 
funned  its  roof  and  tloor,  so  that  one  could  not 
stand  erect  while  digging  it,  but  was  obliged  to  lie 
upon  his  back  or  side.  This  vein  contained  four 
dinfureDt  qualities  of  earth,  which  became  blotter  in 
propcirtion  as  it  was  ubtutried  from  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  vein.  The  outer  imd  infenor  kind,  called  as- 
ter (ucrrvp).  was  chiefly  or  solely  employed  for  cleans- 
ing  garments."  ■ 

•SAMUJS  LAPIS  i^ufiw^  XiOoc).  According  to 
Gesnor  and  De  Laet,  the  Samian  Stone  belonged 
to  the  same  class  of  sut>stances  aa  the  Samian 
earth,  from  which  it  difltfred  unly  in  hardness.' 

SAMNI'TES     iVuL  GLAmATORKit,  p.  477.) 

•SAMPS' YCHON  {aufifvxov),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Origanum  marjorana^  or  Marjoram.  It  was 
SamprychoH  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Syria,  and  Amar- 
aeuM  in  other  places,  surh  as  Oyzicus,  »5cc.* 

SANUA'LIUM  ((Toi'duAiop  or  oavdaXov),  a  kind 
of  shoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homeric 
age,  however,  it  was  not  confined  to  either  sex.  and 
consisted  of  a  wooden  sole  fastened  to  the  foot  with 
thongs.'  In  later  times,  the  sandalium  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  vrr(M)f;//a,  which  was  a  simple  sole 
bound  under  the  Awt,'  whereas  the  eandaltum,  also 
called  (ilaOna  or  ^AaOrv,  was  a  sole  with  a  piece 
of  leather  eovering  the  toes,  so  that  it  formed  the 
transition  from  the  ifizoAnfia  to  real  shoes.  The  piece 
of  leather  over  the  toes  was  called  ftyof  or  ^yynv.^ 
The  cavdii'kta  u^vya  in  Slral)o'  are,  howevef,  not 
sandalia  without  ttie  Cu/of,  but,  as  Hecker*  justly  re- 
marks, sairdalia  which  did  not  belong  to  one  anoth- 
er, or  did  not  form  a  pair,  and  one  of  which  was  lar- 
ger or  higher  than  the  other.  The  Qv)-6v  was  frc- 
ijuemly  fldomed  with  costly  embroidery  and  gold," 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
articles  of  female  dress,''  This  small  cover  of  the 
toes,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  fasten  the  san- 
dalium  lo  the  foot,  wherefore  thongs,  likewise  beau- 
tifully adorned,  were  attached  to  it.*'  Although 
samlalia,  as  we  have  stated,  were  in  Greece,  and 
Bulisequenlly  at  Rome  also,  worn  by  women  only, 
yet  there  are  traces  that,  at  least  in  the  East,  ihey 
were  also  worn  by  men." 

The  Roman  latlies,  to  whom  this  ornament  of  the 
fiKit  was  introduced  from  Greece,  wore  sandaha 
which  apjiear  to  have  been  no  less  beautiful  and 
costly  than  those  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Ori- 
ental nntions.'* 

SAMMPILA.     {Vid.  Foxt!«.  p.  459.) 

•SANDAK  ACH.\  {aav&apuxft),  a  red  pigment, 
called  now  KeaigaT,  or  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Thenard,  it  consists  of 

1.  (Ve««t.,  IV..  «l.-Bito  ni^  Muh.  V«t.,  r.  110,  111.)-!.  (Dt- 
Mcor.,  v..  171.— Bill  ad  Th«>oi>hr..  U«  l^j*<l-.  «■  106.— Moora'i 
Ado.  MinBrsl..  p.  70.} — 3.  {Di"«cof.,  t.,  ITS. — AOam*,  ApjipiuJ-, 
I.  r.) — 4.  (Uioacor..iji.,41. — t>iK)|mn..ii.,37. — Adkuu,  Anpciul.. 
■.  V.}  — 9.  (Uoni.,  Htciii,  in  Msrc..  70,  N,  139.}  — 0.  {Killui, 
OniHD..  Tiil  ,  m,  with  Ktltin**  (ti»rD<liitinu-) — 7.  (Arittu|i)i.,  J,y- 
urtr,,S90,  wilh  th«  icliol.— flcvycih.,  4.  v.  7.u}if.~rtHlux,  Onocn.. 
wi,,8l.— Phcit.,l,«x.,p.  54,r<J.Di>br.»— 8.  {vi„l,p.  13.Tnqchii.t 
— 0.  {CUankl««,ii.,  307,  Ac.)— 10.  (Opliiwal.  an.  Poll..  On:»i).. 
vit.,  tn.—CArm.  Alex.,  Pwd««D!c.,  il.,  11.}— 11.  {MUui,  V.U.,  i., 
IS.)— IS.  (P'lUux,  Ohtm.,  vii.,  99.;— 13  (Uerod.,  ii.,  9].- 8b 
Mark,  vi..  0.)  — 14.  (TirpUiua  ftp.  Noo  ,  v.  S4.  —  TtrtAt..  Eo* 
nntb.,  v.,  7,  4.) 


SATITRA. 


SATtniNALIA. 


t.^€  history  of  Roman  iileralurc  we  have  to 

^t^^ish  iw'o  (hilerent  kinds  of  satires,  v».,  the 

Jj  *Fi\ura  .111(1  the  later  satira.  which  revived  ilA 

"^^^^  ^ievdujMnf  nt  from  the  poet  C.  l>iirilius  (1*18- 

5*^  \\  f.  -.  ).     buih  species  of  poetr>',  however,  are 

.<  r  peculiar  to  the  Romans.     The  literal 

-:  of  satura,  the  root  of  which  is  jtat,  comes 

10  what  ihe  French  call  potpourri, or  to  the 

■  rrago,  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  thinj^.   The 

jraa  accordingly  npplied  by  the  Romans  in 

t>s,  hut  always  to  things  constating  of  vari* 

or  ingredients,  e.  g^  larix  saJara,  an  offer- 

Ling  of  various  fruits,  such  as  were  offered 

festivals  and  to  Ceres;'  tei  jtcrxaturam 

which  contained  several  distinct  reguta- 

ice.*    It  would  appear  from  the  elymolo- 

\6  word,  that  the  earliest  Roman  aatura,  of 

we  olfacrwibc  sciirci-ly  know  tjnjiihing.  must 

treated  m  one  wi^rk  on  a  varit^iy  of  suhjects 

as  they  occurred  to  the  writer,  and  perhaps, 

TM  the  case  with  the  satires  of  Vanro,  half  in 

and  half  in  verse,  or  in  verses  of  different 

AnUher  feature  of  the  earliest  salura,  as 

fleam  from  the  celebrated  passage  in  Livy.'  is 

tl  was  scenic,  that  is,  an  improvisator}*  and 

ir  kmdof  diaiiiattc  pcrrormaiice,  of  the  same 

9  the  versus  Keaccnnmi.   (  Vid.  Frscennina.) 

I.ivius  Amlronicus  inlroduccd  Ihe  regular 

at  Homo,  tlie  people,  on  account  of  their 

»a  for  siith  extt-mjxjre  jukes  and  railleries, 

continued  to  keep  up  their  former  aniusemenls, 

it  ia  not  iniprotiHhle  thiit  the  exodia  of  later 

were  the  old  eatur^e  merely  under  another 

iV,d    KXUDU.) 

inius  and  Pacuvius  are  mentioned  as  the  tiret 
■B  of  satires,  but  we  arc  entirely  unuhle  to 
whether  their  works  were  dramatic  like  the 
lufold.  or  whether  they  resemhkd  the  satires 
^  I.ucilius  and  Jlorace.  At  any  rate,  however, 
Ikeiiher  Knnius  nor  Pacuvius  can  have  made  any 
Imal  impruvemr;nt  in  this  spcciea  of  poetry,  as 
Quinvtiliun*^  does  not  mention  either  of  ihem,  and 
describes  U  hucdins  as  the  first  great  writer  of 
satires.  It  is  Lucilius  who  is  universally  regarded 
by  the  an''ients  as  the  inventor  of  the  new  kind  of 
Batira,  whitli  resembled,  on  the  whole,  that  species 
of  poetry  vvhieh  is  in  nuHlern  times  designated  by 
Ibe  same  name,  and  uhith  was  no  hingrr  scenic  or 
elramatic  The  charattcr  of  this  new  satira  was 
iftcrward  enipliBtically  called  r.haracUr  Lualianus.* 
These  new  satires  were  written  in  liexameiera, 
ivhich  metre  was  suhsequenlly  adopted  hy  alt  the 
nhfT  satirists,  as  Horace,  I'ersiua,  and  Juvenal, 
wliii  followed  the  path  o(>ened  by  Luciliua,  Their 
:;liaracier  was  essentially  ethical  or  practical,  a;jd 
as  the  stage  at  Home  was  not  so  free  as  al  Athena, 
tbe  satires  of  the  former  had  a  siiniliar  object  lu 
Uut  of  the  ancient  comedy  at  the  latter  The 
pocls.  in  their  satires,  attacked  not  only  the  follies 
Itid  Tices  of  mankind  in  general*  hut  also  of  such 
living  and  dishnguisbed  individuals  as  had  ^iny  in- 
Suence  upon  their  conirmporaiiea.  Sueli  a  species 
of  poetry  must  necessarily  be  liubjecl  to  ureal  mndj- 
ttcAliona,  arising  partly  from  the  character  of  the 
tune  in  which  the  pctel  lives,  and  partly  from  the 
personal  character  and  tempernnient  of  the  poet 
jimiself;  and  it  is  from  these  circumstances  that 
we  have  to  explain  the  differences  belween  the  sat- 
ires of  Lucihus,  Horace,  Pcrsius,  and  Juvenal. 

Aft^r  I>nc!lius  had  already,  by  hia  own  exan»plc, 
established  the  artistic  principleB  of  sutircfi,  Teren- 
litis  V'anm,  in  hia  youth,  wrote  a  knid  of  satires 
which  were  neither  like  ihc  old  satura  nor  like  the 


L,  (Acnm.  sd  Ifunt ,  Sml.,  i.,  l.—Diomcd.,  ui.,  p.  403,  etl. 
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satira  of  L.  :ilius.  They  consisted  of  a  mixtnre  M 
verse  and  piose,  and  of  verses  of  different  tnctra^ 
but  were  not  scenic  like  the  old  saturv.  Tliey  wers 
altogether  of  a  jKculiar  character  ,  ihey  were 
therefore  called  saiirae  Varronianit.  or  Menippes!, 
or  Cynics,  the  latter  because  he  was  stiid  id  have 
imitated  the  works  of  the  Cynic  plulusopher  Menip 
pus.* 

SATURA  LEX.     (Vid.  L«.  p.  680.) 

SATURNALIA,  the  festival  of  Satumos,  to 
whom  the  mhabitant^  of  Latium  attrihtii^d  the  in- 
troduction of  ajn^iculturc  and  Ihcartsol  civilaed  life. 
Kallinir  lowariis  the  end  of  December,  ut  the  season 
when  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  year  were  fully 
completed,  it  was  celebrated  in  ancient  tunes  hy  the 
rustic  population  as  a  sort  of  joyous  harvest-huiiiG, 
and  in  every  age  was  viewed  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  as  a  period  of  absolute  relaxation  and 
unrestrained  merriment.  During  its  contiraiance 
no  public  business  could  be  transacted,  the  law 
courts  were  closed,  the  schools  kept  holyday,  to 
roinmence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish  a  uiale- 
factorinvolved  pollution.'  Special  indulgences  were 
granted  to  the  slaves  of  each  domestic  establish- 
ment:  they  were  relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils; 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  pikus,  the  badge  of 
freedom ;  were  granted  lull  freedom  oispeech  ;  and 
partook  of  a  banquet  attired  in  the  clothes  of  their 
masterst  and  were  waited  iijwn  hy  them  at  table.* 

All  ranks  devoted  tliemaelvrs  to  feasting  and 
miiih,  presents  were  interchanged  among  friends, 
c.erf-i  or  wax  tapers  being  rhc  r(tmmon  offering  of 
the  more  humble  lo  their  superiors,  and  crowds 
thronged  the  streets,  shouting  lo  Saturnalia  tthis 
was  termed  damare  SaturniiHa),  while  sacrifices 
were  oft'ered  with  uncovered  head,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  no  ill  omened  sight  woiiid  interrupt  the 
riles  of  such  a  happy  day.* 

Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  rrxhibiled  a  to- 
m.'srkable  rosfiiiblanre  to  the  sports  of  our  own 
Chri.slmas  and  of  the  Italian  Carnival.  TThus,  on 
Uiv  Satiiniahu,  public  gainbhng  was  allowed  hy  Uie 
t'dilcs,*  just  as  in  the  tlnyn  of  our  ancestors  thu 
most  rijgid  were  wont  to  countenance  canl-playing 
on  Christmas-eve  ;  the  whole  population  threw  oil* 
the  toga,  wore  a  loose  gown  called  sifntheau,  and 
walked  nhotit  with  the  pileus  on  their  heads,* 
which  reminds  us  of  ihe  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps, 
and  other  dt^gUI»es  worn  by  inasfjues  iind  nnuii- 
mtrs ;  the  crr^i  were  probably  employed  as  the 
mvccoii  now  are  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival; 
and,  lastly,  one  of  the  amusements  in  private  so 
ciety  was  the  election  of  a  mock  king,'  which  at 
once  calls  to  recolhction  the  charactcrialic  cere- 
mony of  Twelfth-night. 

Satumu?<  being  an  ancient  luitional  god  of  Lati- 
um, the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  the 
moat  remote  antiquity.  In  one  legf^nd  it  was  as- 
cribed lo  Janiia,  who,  after  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  his  guest  and  benefactor  from  the  atnides 
of  men,  reared  an  altar  t^>  him,  aa  adeily.  in  the  Fo 
mm,  and  ordiiincii  annual  sacrifices;  in  another 
as  related  by  Varro,  it  was  attributed  lo  tlm  wan- 
dering Felasgi,  u|x!n  their  first  setllemcut  in  Italy ; 
und  Hercules,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  said 
to  have  reformed  the  worship,  and  ubulubed  tho 
prncTice  of  imrnolntin^  human  victims;  while  a 
third  tradition  represented  certain  followers  of  the 
last-named  hero,  whiim  he  had  lefl  behind  on  liis 

1.  {Cell. ,11.,  )8.)— 9.  {Macn>t».,SAt.,i..I0.1S.— Mart..i.,M.>— 
Suit.,  OclBT.,  9t.— Ptm.,  Ep.,  Tiii.,  7)— 3.  (Macn>l>..  8mt.,  j.,  7 
— Dioo  Caw.,  U.,  till.— IK.r.,  Sm.,  li.,  7, 5— M»rt..  xi.fl  ;  xi*.,  I. 
--Athitn..  iiT..  «.)— I.  (C«tull.,  M,~Scn«c.,  Ep.,  16.— Smt,. 
Ocuv.,  76.  —  Mut,  v.,  te,  19;  ril.,  S3  ,  ziv.,  1- —  Plin.,  Ep.. 
1?.,  B— Mncn>b  ,  Sm.,  i.,  B,  10— Svrr.  ■•)  Virg.,  X.a..  iti..  407.) 
9.  (Mut..  T.,  M  :  UT.,  1  i  xt.,  6.)— «.  {Mart.,  xir.,  141 ,  n..  %i  , 
iiT..  1  :  xt„  (l,-S«n»c.,  Ep..  16.)— 7.  (Ticit..  Au.,  xiii.,  IS 
Aman,  Dim-  Epicriet.,  i ,  Sd.— Luciui,  Sol.,  4.) 


8ADRUS. 

lOtum  to  On'coe.  as  the  authors  of  thn  Sntuma- 
lia'  1U'<  ords  H[>))roiiclimf;  more  nearly  lu  liislor>' 
refi?iTwl  thr  (;ri'i.lion  ol  tcinjilo.'t  ami  aliani,  nntl  the 
TiTBl  celf'timLion  of  the  festival,  to  eptwliti  com- 
iwjaiively  recent,  to  tlic  reign  of  Talius.»of  Tulliu 
HoftlUiUB,*  of  'rnrqiiiniuft  Su|>erbub/  to  the  eansul- 
ship  of  A.  Srmpronius  iinil  M  Minutius,  fi  C,  497, 
or  to  that  of  T.  Laitins  in  the  preieiling  year.' 
These  eonfljcting  ntateinniiU  may  he  easily  recon- 
eiled  by  nupposing  thai  ihe  apiwinted  cereihoniea 
were  in  these  rmle  a^'os  neglected  from  time  to 
tune,  or  eorniptcd,  ntKJ  anain  at  different  |ieriod* 
revived,  purifieil,  extended,  and  |)erfonned  wilh 
("rnali  (•jilenduur  and  greater  repilariiy.' 

During  the  Kepublir.  allhuuuh  the  whole  month 
if  Deit('inb«)r  wtis  ooiia!  ientd  ;im  dedicated  to  Sat- 
im,"  oiUy  one  day,  the  xiv.  Kal  Jan.,  was  set  apart 
for  tlie  baered  rites  of  the  divinity  :  when  the 
month  wue  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  daya 
uiKjM  the  adoption  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  the  Sat- 
urnalia fell  (III  the  xvi.  Kal.  Jan.,  which  gave  rise  to 
confusion  and  mi«takej*  ainonff  the  mow  ignorant 
portion  of  the  people,  To  obviate  this  nu-onve- 
tuence,  and  allay  all  reliniuui*  HcrupleM,  Auifuslua 
enacted  that  Uiree  whole  dayn,  the  I7lh,  I8lh,  and 
lOlh  of  December,  uhoidd  I'li  all  time  eominif  be 
hallowed,  thus  embroeing  both  the  old  and  new 
ityle  •  A  fourth  day  was  adiied,  we  know  not 
whfM»  or  by  whom,  ami  a  fifth,  with  the  title  Jure- 
tuiiiM,  by  Caligula.'  an  arran«ement  wluch,  nlU-r  it 
had  fallen  into  disiiM-.  for  j»onic  years,  waa  restored 
and  conArnied  hy  Claudiiis.** 

But  although,  slrietly  speaking,  one  day  only. 
during  the  Republic,  was  oonaerrated  to  religious 
cbatervanee*!,  the  fesliviiiea  were  spread  over  a 
iinieh  longer  «paee.  Thus,  while  Livy  speaks  of 
the  first  day  oMhe  Saturnalia  [SatHrmUhua  pritniji*^), 
Cteefo  itii-ntions  the  second  and  third  (MrrunUtt 
SiUuTtutitJ'UM,"  HatntrtaltbuJi  lertv*'*);  and  it  wunld 
fteem  thai  Hie  merry -iiuiking  lasted  during  seven 
daya,  (or  Nuvius.  the  writer  of  Atellanu?,  employed 
the  expression  MrjUnn  ^Saturnalia,  a  pliras»3  copied 
in  htter  iimea  by  Meiiuiiius  ;'•  ami  even  Mjrlial 
apeilks  of  Siitarnt  arpttm  dien,**  allhungh 
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^^m  other  passage*  he  alludes  to  the  live  days  obverv'- 
W  t*\  in  aecordanrc  with  the  cflieU  of  Caligula  and 
m  Claudius."  In  reality,  under  the  Empire,  three  dif- 
^^K  fcrent  festivals  were  celebrau-d  during  the  peru^l 
^^■vf  seven  days.  Kiral  came  Uio  iiaturnalia  jiropi-r, 
^^B  «?omniencing  on  xvi  Kal.  Dec-,  followed  bv  the 
^^K  Op^tJia^  anciently  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia," 
^^m  on  xiv.  Kal.  Jan.  ;  these  two  together  Insted  lor 
■  five  days,  nnd  the  aixth  and  seventh  were  wctipjed 
^^  wiift  the  A*,L-T'//jna,  ro  ctijb.'d  from  liiUe  earthcn- 
^^B  ^^  '■'h  og»iUa)  ex|>osud  fur  aale  at  this 

^^B  *-  I  113  Uiys  to  children. 

^^         .^  \  1  1  j^  iw.>    {rraTVfjiQf).   a.  plant,   hnvini;  the 
properly  of  exciting  salacity,  whence  the  name. 
The  ouTipiov  Tin^iA/.oii  of  l3iose^>ridea  and  Calen 
has  given  rise  lo  many  eonjecttires.  as  Adams  n*- 
inarks.     Sprengel  inclmea  to  the  TuUpn  Gc»n€ntf 
na.     Tlie  aarvpiov  ipvtffMViov  has  been  eonunonly 
held  for  the  Eryiftnmtum  Dtns  Cani#,  or  Dog's-iooth ; 
Spn^ngcl,  however,  is  not  ijuite  satisfied  uboul  it.'* 
•il.  A  four-fuoted  amphibious  animal.    ( Vid.  Kn- 
Hri»iie«.) 
•SAT-yRUS,     (KiJ.  Sjmia.) 
*SAURUS  and  SAUKA  (ffnvpof,  ffoipa).    "  Theao 
lenna  are  applied  to  several  species  of  the  genua 


hiri-Tta;  to  the  K;,; 
Ciecko-     The  aai'f: 

have  been  the  Lo.  ..,.*.,,,.-.  i.      an 

species.     Virgd  mentions  it  in  tb^  futl 
"  '  A'unr  Piftdet  ttmm  ccmftan* 
•11.  A  species  of  fisli.  ahoii:  r 

ininty  prevaili?.      »•  .Some  haw    ,.  ,.  .Mi  ; 

Adams,  "  to  the  Sahno  Snutut,  i. ,  callfi 

Tarantoia.      SchweiglmeiiMer    meiitioas   l 

mils  aiippftsed  it  the  same  a«  Hie  Kix^Jf 

upon  the  whole,  prefers  some  !"pwif^  'fl... 

t/on,  J,.     Coray  inclines  to  th<' 

a  sKcies  of  mat-kerel.  or  Sa 

the  ftsli  called  AuKrpAn  bv  f  •  ■ 
•SAXIFR'AUHfM   (ri. 

Adama  eonjcelures  may  i  , 

ifrage,  or  Vimptndla  Sai  ' 

or,  has  shown,  as  Adam 

ffrcat  uncertainty  about  it.' 
SCAL.t:  [KXipafi.  a  ladder.    The  eeiMnf 

slruetion  and  use  of  Inddern  w-:i    *' 

the  ancients  as  in  mwlem  tim. 
quires  no  explanation,  with  th- 
used  in  besieging  a  fJjrtificd  pi 
an  assault  upon  it.  The  I--, 
a^inst  the  walls  (c/mor^r- 
f^ere  »atitu),  and  llic  bcHi. 

der  showers  ofdarts  and  ^in, 

hy  the  besieged*      Somr-  of  i' 
formed  like  our  common  ones  ;  • 
eeverni  parts  (OifinKtc  trtiKTai  - 
might  he  put  logrther  so  as  to  i 
der,  and  were  taken  to  pieces  wh.  u  i 
used.     .SomelmuM,  uUo.  thev  were  m.< 
leather,  with  large  iron  hooka  at  the  i 
they  were  fa.«itened  to  ttic  wnlS  to 
l*l»e  ladders  made  wholly  of  leather  t 
tubes  sowed   up  air-tight,  and   whra 
wanted  these  Uibes  were  filled  with  k 
alao  menliotiM  a  ladder  which  was 
sueli  a  manner  that  it  mi|rhl  be  erect 
standing  on  the  lop,  whos- 
n  many    ^^''"*'  ^'^^  S"'"K  on  in  tti. 


era,  ogiAin,  were  provided  .i:   ... 
bridge,  which  miglit  he  let  down  «(. 
In  ships,  small  ladders  or  stepa  wero_ 

for   the  purpose  of  ascending  Into  or 

from  (hem.* 
In  the  hons(>8  of  the  Hnnr 

was  applied  to  the  stairs  i>i 

the  lower  to  the  upper  part:.  .,._. 

were  either  of  wood  or  atone,  and,  i 

times,  fixed  on  one  side  in  the  wall. 

that  the  staircaeea  m  Roman  Iiouscg 

as  those  of  old  houses  m  modeni  ni 

very  often  mentiimed  that  ;i 

aelf  irt  «fa/ii  or  in  Jtcatantm 

like  these  neetl  not  be  inlri, 

mentators  have  done,  by  Uir  san^x. 
ird/i*  is  the  same  as  tuh  rrafix      Tbr 
ea  had  two  kinds  of  -• 
common  scnlw,  whicli 
olhera  were  ralN-d  bcuIip  i.rnr.-.-  ..r  <,. 
were  closed  on  both  sides.     Momm 
states  that  the  ilammiea  w^a  not  alloi 
higher  than  three  steps  on  a  roraroi.. 
that  she  mi/{ht  make  umj  of  a  dtmall 


I.  (-eil.B,  K.  A.. »    47.-V,!^.  Kr! .  w..  »-j 
•.  Y  f—%.  fAn«ne.,  ft.   A..  *       t" 

(DiMCur.  11.,  lh.—  Ai\\utt%,  A 

(U    -I-  .  .     11.    iJ.'    ,     .       .      .. 


'"•  *f  ■  '«  8.J-4.  (Diunjrt..  »i  .  i._M»rr..I...  U 

f'— p  ' '  -L'v  1 11-.  ai.j-0.  tC«mpw«  I.iv.,  liiii., 

,..iMm.  ,':''-I'-t*  (iJ.i..i<'.)-y.(U...»t;«., 

lU.,  0.-  bui:..  I-*!.,  17.)— m  a>c>n  Cm...  l».,  lf-l|.  tUv.. 
IM.W.>-11  (lul  All.,l»  .33  }-U.  (mJAlt.,v.,W.>— 14.  (Ma- 
*«*..  ..,;0.;-Ii.  („v..T!l.)-W.  lu.,  W.ltl^-J^.UV.^-Vl.  ,^     ..,--:.  .v.. «w-.-.    ....     . 
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n,  aa  hf^re  &hp  was  conctAled  when  go- 

'URA'TUM.     (Vid.  HoD«ic,  Roman,  p. 

tCNLV  (aKafifiiJvia)t  a  plant,  the  Cunrol- 
m(mta.  An  extract,  called  .Scaiiunony, 
from  the  roots,  havm^  purgative  proper- 
coridea  doscnbcs  another  epecied.  which 
id  Sprengt'l  take  to  be  the  Concvlculu* 
Scamrnony  is  namnl  di'iKftv  Kufn^vo^  by 
nd  6aKpv6iov  bv  AiextunierTraHiaiius."' 
;M,  dtm.  SCAfJELLUM,  a  step  which 
before  the  beds  of  the  ancients,  iu  order 
ersons  in  getting  into  them,  na  some 
igh  ;  others,  which  were  lower,  required 
steps,  whicii  were  cailed  scaUUa.*  A 
someiiines  also  used  as  a  footetool.* 
[tended  in  length  becomes  a  bench, 
pi  the  word  is  frequently  used.  Tiic 
before  couches  were  introduced 
^tMdto  sit  upon  benches  (xcdmrm]  be- 
mh  when  they  took  tUcir  meals/  The 
shiira  wern:  also  sometinips  called  scain- 
technical  lan^'uaue  of  the  agrimensorea, 
,  was  a  held  which  was  tironilt-r  than  it 
nd  one  that  was  longer  than  broad  was 
[t.*  In  the  laiiBuafie  of  the  lUminn  pctia^ 
imnuni  was  a  larpe  clod  of  earth  which 
m  broken  by  the  plough.' 
)IX  (ofcaVJiO.  a  plant,  the  Standix  Aum- 
lepherd's  Needle.  Aristophanes  makes 
Of  reproach  to  Eiiripidia  that  his  mother 
IC  instctid  of  good  potherbs-  The  sclioii- 
tophanes  calls  it  Xdxavov  uypiop  cvrtXic, 
leap  potherb."  Hence,  when  Nicias,  in 
B,  alludes  to  the  name  of  Euripides,  his 
3  rcphes,  fiif  ^oi  ;  c,  fiii  f^oitM  ^itxaKOvdi- 
\<tc  (scandix)  «/,"  says  Pliny,  "  qiuim 
\M  EuripitU  poeta  objuit  jocttlaritcr,  ma- 
w  otus  gutdem  Ugthmum  vendttaMtCt  »cd 

['NIA  LEX.     (V.J.  Lei.  p.  685.) 

K,  a  skiff"  or  boat,  usually  rowed  by  two 

is  tcapha*),  which  was  freiiuenlly  taken 

tiant  vessels  in  case  of  shipwreck  or 

nits.  I* 

gPHO'WA  [o«a^i?^p/a).     {,Vtd.  Hydhi- 

IS  (oKi'tpor,),  a  species  of  lish,  the  $c<riu. 

Ponsidcrable  dilliculty  in  deciding  pre- 

I  It  was,  owing  to  the  general  resem- 

le  fishes  c-ontainctl  in  the  Luina:an  genera 

JT«,  and  Lattrug.  The  ancient  jiaturalisls 

It  It  ruminates,  and  ihia  opinion,  nlthou^rb 

the  author  of  tbii  article  lehihyoio^st/  in 

rptdic  Mtifuxii'iue,  has  received  thecoun- 

Rondelet  and  Lifuia;us.''    Tlie  roasted 

a  favourite  dish  with  the  ancients,  and 

as  particularly  commended.    The  liver. 

o  Siblhorp,  is  still  prized  by  the  raodtm 

d  is  celebrated  in  a  liojiiuic  couplet.^^ 

(Vi(L  TllB-VTRUH.) 

INOS  {crntrravoi),  a  kind  of  flat  fish,  rc- 
or  Bwimming  rapidly,  gliding,  as  it  were, 
low,  whence  the  name  {oKt-ava^.  " cov- 
aded'*}.  It  w^ould  seem  to  have  \iveu  a 
Lunny.     Some,  however,  are  m  favour 


•SCEP'INOS  (fiirfTrtvfir).  another  name  fin  the 
preceding  used  by  Athenseus.* 

SfJKPIRl'M  is  ii  Latinized  form  of  Ihe  Greek 
0KffTTpov^  which  originally  denoii»d  a  simple  staff  or 
walking-slick  '  (  Vtd  BAtcLt's  )  'ilie  correspond- 
in};  Latin  tenn  is  utpw.  sprin^ng  from  the  same 
root  and  having  the  same  signification,  but  of  Icm 
frequent  oeeurrence. 

As  the  statf  was  used  not  merely  to  support  the 
steps  of  tho  aged  and  infirm,  but  as  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  assault,  the  privilege  of  habitually 
carrying  it  became  emhiemnlic  of  station  and  au- 
thority The  straight  staves  which  are  held  hy  two 
of  the  four  sitting  figures  in  the  %voodrut  at  p.  61, 
while  a  third  holds  the  curved  staff,  or  LiTtrcs,  in- 
dicate, no  less  than  their  altitude  and  position,  that 
they  are  exercising  judicial  functions.  In  ancient 
auib*jrs  the  sceptre  is  represented  as  belunging 
more  capeeially  to  kings,  princes,  and  leailers  of 
triliea;'  but  it  is  also  borne  by  judges,*  by  heralds,' 
and  by  priests  and  aeers*  It  was  more  eapoi^ially 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  manners,  so  that,  among 
the  Persians,  whole  classes  of  those  who  held  high 
rank  and  were  invested  with  authorily,  including 
eunuch?,  were  distinguished  as  the  sceplro-beaniig 
classes  (ol  ffKT)T^rovx^i^).  'JTie  sceptre  descended 
from  father  to  son,*  and  might  be  committed  to 
any  one  in  order  to  express  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity,' Those  who  bore  the  SL-epLre  swore  by  it.** 
solemnly  taking  it  in  the  right  Imnil  and  ruising  it 
towards  heaven." 

The  original  wowlen  siafT,  in  cnnsr(pience  of  its 
application  to  the  uses  now  described,  received  a 
variety  of  omamenis  or  emblems.  It  early  became 
a  truncheon,  pierced  with  golden  orsilver  studs.'"  It 
was  enriched  with  gems,'"  and  made  of  precious 
meiala  or  of  ivory.'*  The  annexed  woodcut,  lakcu 
from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases,  and 
repreaemirig  ^^neas  followed  by  Aseanius,  and 
carrying  off  hjs  father  Anchises,  who  holds  the 
Hceptre  in  his  right  hand,  shows  its  form  as  worn 


I  Mm.,  i».,  AM.)  — 8.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  Iv.,  S.— 
i06-— Aduiu,  Ap[>nul..i.  ».)— 3.  (Varro.  De  Uttf. 
I.  — bid..  SI..  II.  —  Onti.  An  Atn..  ii..  311.)  -  4. 
Ifit.1  — 5.  (U.,  Foat.,  VI.,  SUA.}— A.  [Vuit  Auc*.iK. 
44,  lU,  19S,  >^.  Ut«*.)— 7.  (Culiim.,  ii.,  3.)— 6. 
.  p.,  vii.,  ti.— Diiauir.,  11.,  107  — Analupli.,  AL-hATD., 
a,«(lloc.>— '>.  (U<ir..t;wm.,ui.,i6>.(!l8.)— 10.  (Oc, 
il.t— II-  (Ariit.it.,  II.  A..  II.,  17;  viii.,  3 ;  ii.,  37, 
A.,  1.,  3.— Id..  11.,  M— A«l«iu«,  Ai>(«iMl.,  ■■  IT.)— ta. 
>iixUun,  ii\\  «!.,  ft   V.) 


by  kings.  The  ivory  sceptre  {ebumeut  wapio^^)  ol 
the  kings  of  Rome,  which  descended  to  the  con- 
suls, was  surmounted  by  an  eagle."  { Vui.  Insiows.) 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  as  aoveroigna  of  the  gixls,  were 
represented  with  a  sceptre.*' 

SCEUOTHOROS  (onctK^^poc).    (Vid.  HyrEHE- 

TKS.) ^^ 


I.  [vii..  ISO.)— 9.  (HinB.,  II.,  x'nii.,4lfl-— jf^-hrl  ,ABwti .  7* 
-Hef»).,  I..  105.)  — 3.  (Hom..  II.,  ii..  ISO,  IWf,  te&,  StHh  379, 
Mill.,  457.— Id.,  OJ..  11..  17,  SO  ;  ui .  ilt.)~4.  (Id.,  Ol.,  »i.,  54VS.1 

-y  (IJ..U ..318;  Tii..2-7;  xwi, «».)  —  ((.  (Id- Ik,  i..  15. 

Od.,  II.,  01.— .Kwh..  Aipim..  1336.)— 7.  (Xun.,  Cyr..  tii..  3.  «  17 ; 
Till.,  I,  «  38  ,  3.  *  15  >  —  S.  iHoHi^  II..  II..  M,  iW)-ltW.)  -  B. 
lUtniJ..  til.,  Sit)— 10.  illom.,  II..  i.,ftM-33U)-ll-  (Hnni-,  II, 
ei«..  413;  x..  331,  338. 1  —  12.  (II,  i. .940;  it..4ft.»— IS.  (Oml, 
MH.  111..  «M)  — 14.  (I.,  178.— Fmi.,  »i..  Sb.I— Ii  (V*|.  Mm., 
iv.,4.  4  5.)— 1«-  (Viry.,  *o..«..  aSf.— Serv.,  I'd  l«C— luv  ,  t 
«.— lud.,  Ori«.,  xmi.,  a.)— 17.  (Ovtd,  II.  cc.i 


sciuba:. 
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he 


arwienl  au'hore  describe  serersT  Bpeolea, 
:i  reoiarks  tha>f  Nicander's  division  of  acor* 
^3d   been   adopted  by  modern  naiuralisia. 
s<:-rurpion,"  saya  Wilkinson,  "was  anions  the 
I  K^xs  an  ciutileui  ot  the  goddess  Selk,  ihough 
UK  Xd  ralhcr  expect  it  to  bare  been  chosen  as 
:»^^ihe  Evil  Being.    iCIian  mentions  Hcor]M- 
^Uoptos,  whic-li,  though   inflicting  a  deadly 
r»  «1  dreaded  by  llio  people,  so  far  res[>ected 
«_2.  ess  Isis,  who  was  particularly  worshipped 
.«::=  jly,  that  women.  In  going  to  eatpreas  their 
f«=}re  her,  walked  with  bare  feet,  or  lay  upon 
K:»d,withuuL  rcceivingany  injury  from  ibcm." 
c*      fobles,"  says  Grifiith.  "which  superstition 
c^^-ance  havo  brought  forth,  during  a  series 
«         respecting  this  animal,  are  exhibited  at 
/■r*     the  Natunil  History  of  Pliny.     The  an- 
V^-owevcr,  did  observe  that  it  coupled,  and 
a.  parous :  lliat  its  sling  was  pierced,  so  as  to 
age  to  the  poison,  am!  that  thi^  poison  was 
Tbef  fanlier  remarked   that  the  females 
,  %.lieir  young,  but  they  supposed  that  there 

^^^-Jfct;.  one  to  each  mother;  that  this  had  escajied 
r''*"^^^ap[em  from  the  general  slaughter  which  sho 
T*"^  «*.titj:  of  her  posterity,  and  that  it  finally  aven- 
^^^  brethren  by  devouring  the  autlior  of  its  life. 
'^■'A.ing  to  others,  the  mother  hecame  the  prey 
'^**^  own  fanuly ;  but,  at  all  events,  ttje  voracity 
^»e  anitnals  was  fully  recognised.  It  is  proha- 
^^5il  the  winged  scorpions,  which  excited  aaton- 
"""  I  from  their  size,  such  as  those  which  Me- 
ncs  infumis  tis  were  to  be  found  in  India,  are 
ra  of  the  genus  Pliasma,  or  spectrum  or  lie- 
of  that  of  \epa  of  I.inna;us,  Pliny  informs 
the  PhvUi  endeavoured  to  nniuralixe  in  Ua- 
Bcorpions  of  Africa,  hut  that  their  attempts 
wholly  unsuccessful.  He  dibL.Hiriii^hes  nine 
on  the  authority  of  ApoHodurus.  Nicander, 
kons  one  less,  gives  some  particular  details 
subject,  but  is  guided  by  views  purely  medi- 

'111.  A  species  of  fish,  the  Scorpana  jtorcutt  I*-* 

in  Italian  ScrofaneUo;  in  nittdern  Greek,  crxo^ 

It,  according  to  Beloii  and  Coray.' 

•IV.  A  species  nf  thorny  plant,  whi'*h  Angiiillara, 

tprengel,  and  Schneiiler  ut^ree  in  rc^anliiig  as  the 

5"      '        s.-oTpiits.     JStackl^ouse,  however,  tinds  ob- 

'  this  opinion.' 

.rlUKI'UES  {cKopnioei&i^),  a  species  of 

tol,  which  Dodonx'us  and  Sprcngcl  agree  in  re- 

Biring  to  the  ScoTptumt  ru/catus,L.,ot  iScoipioiUtM^ 

rournef(»rt  * 

SCRIB.E.    The  pcribas  at  Rome  were  public  no- 

fcncs  or  clerks  in  the  pay  of  the  atQtR.     They  were 

htcfly  employed  in  inukiu;;  up  the  public  acooiiiits, 

out  laws,  and  riTtirding  the  proceedings  of 

lerent  functionaries  of  the  suto.    The  phmae 

fatere"^  was  used  to  denote  their  occu- 

Being  very  numerous,  they  were  divided 

companies  or  classes  (ilecuna),  and  were  as- 

"  by  lot  to  different  magistrates,  whence  they 

Darned  quustorii.  vdilicii,  or  preturii,  from  the 

of  state  to  wliom  they  were  attached.*    We 

id  of  a  navalia  scriba,  whose  occupation  was 

!ry  inferior  order'    The  appointment  to  the 

of  a  ••  scriba"  seems  to  have  been  either  made 

the  nominatio  of  a  magistrate,  or  purchased, 

IDS  Livy'  lolls  us  that  a  scriha  was  appointed  by 

qiuestor ;  and  we  meet  with  the  phrase  "Jecuriam 


I.  CSpTc^ffMl,  Iliit.  do  la  Had.— AiUiTU,  Anpenil.,  ■■  ▼.— Wil- 
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emere,'^  to  "purchase  a  company,**  t.  «.,  to  boy  « 
clerk's  place.  Horace,  for  instance,  bought  for  lilm 
self  a  "  patent  place  as  clerk  m  the  troaaiiry"  {*cnp- 
fiim  qfurstvrtum  comparartl^).  In  Cicero's  linie,  in- 
deed, It  seems  that  any  one  might  bi-comr  a  scnha 
or  public  clerk  by  purchase,'  and,  consequently,  as 
freedmcn  and  their  sons  were  eligible,  and  cnnstiiu- 
ted  a  great  portion  of  the  pubhc  clerks  at  Home,* 
the  office  was  not  highly  esteemed,  though  fret^uent- 
ly  held  by  mgenui  or  freebom  citizens.  Cicero,* 
however,  informs  us  that  the  scribs  formed  a  re- 
spectable class  of  men,  but  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  assign  a  reason  for  calling  them  such,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  that  he  was  combating  a  populai 
prejudice.  Very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
seribie  being  raised  to  (he  higher  dignities  of  the 
state.  Cn.  Klavius.  the  Bcril>e  of  Appius  Claudius, 
was  raised  to  the  office  (if  curule  aedile  in  gratitude 
for  hia  making  public  the  various  forms  of  actions, 
\vhich  had  previously  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  patricians  (vid.  Actio,  p  17),  but  the  return- 
ing officer  refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  election  till 
he  had  given  up  his  books  (fd&Wtff  ;m*mi>)  and  lell 
bia  profession.*  TUo  private  secretaries  of  individ- 
uals were  called  LinRAitii.and  sometimes  scribtt  ab 
epistolis.  In  ancient  times,  as  Festus*  infonns  us, 
scriba  was  used  for  a  poet ' 

SCRIB0'N[A  hKX.     (Kid.  Ltx,  p.  58S.) 

SCRI'NIUM.     (Vtd.Cxenx) 

SCRIPLUM.       (Kirf.  SCRTTPULDll.) 

SCRIFPA  DUODECI.M.  (Vul.  L.^tbonccli.» 
SCRIPTU'HA  was  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  tie 
Roman  Republic  which  was  derived  from  letting  out 
those  portions  of  the  nger  piiblicus  which  were  not 
or  cmild  not  he  taken  intti  cultivation  as  ftasturc' 
land.*  The  name  for  such  parts  of  the  ager  publi* 
cu9  was  pateua  puhlica,  tattut,  or  ath<e.  They  were 
let  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  like  all  other  Tec- 
Cigalia ;  and  the  persons  who  let  their  cattle  grazo 
on  such  public  pastures  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  oi 
duty  to  the  publicani,  which,  of  course,  varied  aO' 
cording  to  (ho  nuiiiber  and  quality  of  the  cattle 
which  they  kept  upon  them  To  how  much  this 
duty  amounted  is  ntiwhere  stated,  but  the  revenue 
which  the  slate  derived  from  it  apfiears  to  have 
been  very  conbiderable.  The  publicani  had  to  keep 
the  lists  of  the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  upon 
the  public  pastures,  together  with  the  lumihcr  and 
quality  of  the  cattle.  From  this  rcgtslering  (icn- 
here)  tho  duty  itself  was  called  scripiuray  the  public 
pasture-tand  oi^er  scripturarius^*  and  the  publicani, 
nr  their  agents  who  raised  the  tax,  xrri^furani. 
Cattle  not  regisieretl  by  the  publicani  were  called 
pccudfs  intcnpi(T,  and  those  who  sent  such  cattlo 
upon  the  public  pasture  were  punished  according  to 
the  lex  Cen3oria,'*and  the  cattle  were  taken  hy  the 
publicani  and  furfcited."  The  lex  Thoria"  did  away 
with  the  Bcripjttira  in  Italy,  where  the  public  pas- 
tures were  very  namt^rous  and  extensive,  especially 
in  Apulia,"  and  the  lands  themselves  were  now  sold 
or  distributed  In  the  provinces,  where  the  public 
pastures  were  al^iiii  li;t  init  in  the  same  tiiauncr,'*  the 
practice  continued  until  the  time  of  the  Fmpire,  but 
afterward  the  scriptura  is  no  longer  mentioned.** 

SCRU'PULUM,  or,  more  properly.  ScBtPCLuw  or 
ScBiPt.UM  iypdfjfia),  the  smallest  dencuiiination  of 
weight  among  the  Romans.     It  was  the  S4lh  part 
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SCULPTURA 

of  l!ic  Vscti.  or  Ihp  2^8lh  uf  the  Libra,  and  ihere- 
furc  =lHOfi  grains  KngliMi,  which  is  aboul  the  ar- 
cragc  weiflht  of  the  scrupular  aurvi  still  in  oxist* 
eoce.     (Vid  Ar-RCM) 

As  a  si|uarti  measure,  it  was  the  mnnllnt  dirisicn 
of  the  jiigeroin,  which  contained  3H3  scrupula.  ( Y%d. 
JcflKRVH  )  Pliny*  uses  the  M-onl  to  denote  small 
diviaums  uf  a  degree  It  aceoks,  ui  fact,  to  be  Jip* 
|>lie:il>l(?  to  any  measure. 

I'hough  the  Mmipuluin  was  the  sniall'>st  weight 
in  nommon  use,  wp  tind  divisinns  of  it  siunclimcs 
mentioned,  ns  the  obcluM  :=^  of  a  scruple,  the  semi- 
UltoluM  —I  of  an  uboluR.  and  the  atUqua.  =id  of  an 
Oboliis,  =r|th  of  a  scruple,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
Jmm  toocn  onfinatly  the  weight  of  a  certain  numbor 

^Smnoboii  JuptHm  €Mt  ohnlujt,  quern  pomirrr  Jupfo 
ffraffinis  tocnnt,  jfrnpJum  nttjitn  lUxrrt  pnorer. 
Stmma  m  aiit  »tliquts  latilantm  rurvit 
Altrthuunt  tcripio,  tentuvt  grajia  bit  oclo, 
Ant  foftJrm  tpeltat  mumerant,  trisUtve  lupinor 

SCULPTURA  iy?>i4n)  properly  means  the  art 

of  pngravinji  figures  upon  metal,  slone,  wood,  and 
sinnldf  inatf'ritils,  but  is  fioinelimes  improperly  ap- 
plicil  by  inodiTn  waters  tu  the  statuary  art.  which 
la  RXpIiiincd  m  a  HCpanile  article.  (Vtd.  SmviRV.) 
'ITierc  on'  two  dilt'LT^nt  Itirnis  of  the  word,  both  in 
Orrdi  and  I<atui.  via..  xcMpo,  scalttiura^  and  tculpo, 
tCHfp'u'.t  {in  (<n-i>k  yhl^  and  jm-^).  The  gen- 
(■*   '  ■■'  iKtlh  Kfalpo  and  tculpo,  with  their 

il'  ihe  same  ihiiiv.  only  different  in 

dr^n  ■   >>i  !•>  ;  *'    '  ^     '        j  would  signify 

A  coiimt*  or  f'  ..lie  and  perff.'Cl 

rnurfiv'o  ■       '  , ■-  ^  ;.-■  i.;.  !)asod  ujHm  the 

roUowii  llorat.,  ^«r/ii.  3,  S3.— Ovid. 

Mti.,  s  'IV,  IV.,  C     Others,  again,  bo- 

icvc  til  Nignitics  to  cut  figures  into 

the  m.i'  1 1  *tuV/w(^S.iVw)to  produce 

t.i       '  I  •MiuiMis.     Hut  it  is  very  doubt- 

In  i  :  t-tcnts  thcmsclvus  made  or  ob- 

f.,  ,,.-t»..i 

'wever.  in  accordance  with 
iti  1   sculptura  into  two  dcpart- 

tmuL* .  1  L'Uc  A\\  !>]'  L'uiitiig  fij:uTVfi  into  Ihe  mate- 
rukl  iinta^bosV,  which  was  chiclty  applie<l  to  produ- 
ce i  matncrs  for  the  mints  ;  and.  3.  The 
ir  '!iij2   rai5fMl   tigurcs  <camcM}sX  which 

ht : ..u-  iiiikti  pari  as  omamcnts. 

'Itu    (I'ltiK'f  ul   ihcsc  two  branches  was  much 

inorr  rxt<'»»'nrly  pfiu'lisinl  amon^  the  ancients  than 

m  uiudcru  nines,  which  arose  chiefly  from  the  gcn- 

end  cii!>(mu  of  owry  free  man  wearing  a  seal-ring. 

(ViJ    UiNUs)    The  first  engravings  in  metal  or 

B4ont\  which  served  as  seals,  were  smiple  and  nidc 

■lgn»  without  any  mcAning.  sometimes  merely  can- 

sitttmu  of  11  HMind  or  wiuare  hole.*     In  the  second 

Stage  uf  the  nrt,  certain  symbolical  or  conventional 

Ibriim.  as  in  the  worship  of  the  ^ods.  were  mtrodii- 

onl,  until  at  l.i8t,nl>out  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Prax- 

Iftvloa,  this,  like  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 

iMd  comjUrlCHl  its  free  and  unrestrained  career  of  de- 

*"'*""Mi>nt,  and  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 

'hat,  in  Ihi?  beauty  of  design  as  well  as  of  ex- 

",  the  works  of  I  he  ancients  remain  unrivalled 

joMu  to  \\\v  present  day.    tint  few  of  the  names  of 

ihr  iiutMi  who  excelled  in  Uiis  art  have  come  down 

t><  <i '  int.iglioSf  as  well  as  cameos,  have  a 

i>  -il  ii|Hm  them,  hut  it  is  in  all  cases  more 

1   "iv  It  are  the  names  of  the  owners 

1  <«>  I'  ul  the  artists      The  first  artist 

■  !  .»»«  an  engraver  of  stones  is  TTieo- 
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SCUTUM. 

donis,  the  son  of  TelecJea,  tlie  Samiaa,  »Vs  ^^ 
ved  the  stone  in  the  nng  of  PnlftfSMa  ■   TW  ■# 

celebrated  among  Ih^m  was  rvnr"i''lM.  «b'rr.n 

vcd  the  seal-rings  fi>r  Alexr;: 

art  conlinued  for  a  Irmir  iTn^ 

very  high  state  of' : 

been  apphcd  uboui 

fur  several  of  tlie  Mi' ">--^->i>  -.-i  .-.'■ 

wealthy  persons  iidoptfd    ilie  cn 

and  IS  still  very  prevalent  in  ll» 

their  gold  and  siivur  vfas*?)*,  <•%.■.. 

and  the  hke,  with  precious  slom  - 

figures  (cameos)  were  worketU     .\:uuv  '•^  ua* 

class  of  ornnmental  works  we   may  rwkoa  ao 

vessels  and  jKiterfe  as  consisted  of  ooestaw;^ 

which  there  wus  in  m.-iny  cases  a  wMmnMrf 

raised  figures  of  the  most  extjitisite  wisliiit^' 

Respectmg  the  various  pre^Nuus  And  viCmmtn 

which  the  ancient  artists  usc<l  m  thv»v««|i,ff* 

Miiller* 

As  regards  lite  technical  part  of  the  art  of  Mft- 
ing  in  precious  stones,  we  only  know  tht! 
panic-ulars.     The  tdone   wus  (insl  polished  bfi 
politor,  and  reccivetl  either  a  plnn*^-  ■- 
face;  the  latter  was  especially  fir 
stone  was  int(*ndtYl  to  serve  as  *t 
tor  himself  used  iron  or  steel  ititr 
ed  with  oil.  and  a^imt^limes  also  .: 
in  iron     These  metal  instruments. 
and  pointed,  or  round*     The  si 
destined  lo  be  framed  in   rings,  ^^    , 
which  were  to  be  inlaid  in  gold  or  ! 
then  passed  from  the  hand?  of  ih.^ 
those  of  the  goldsmith  {«nnv: 

Numerous  sijecimens  of  in! 
still  preeerved  in  Ihe  varioij.s  jiiui-f  iin 
and  ar<i  described  in  nnm*Ton*  uoiks 
eratiire  of  the  subject,  see  Miiller.'' 

2:ktpia  AIKH  (a«vr>ai  d/cij)  ts  thus  etplaMIr 
Pollux  :  Srt'pmi'  AUiiv  iivn^iiZov^iv  o!  gu»f*ift.^i^Mf!n 

^Kvpov  ^  «(■  A^/ow  aieotirjftriv.  Dy  r^^, 
meant  one  beset  with  difTiculties.  iti  wIm.  |  •■ 
tiffhad  lo  encounter  every  sort  of  tn  k.  .■  i  -.- .  'i> 
sioii  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  Du  Hit  ^^j^i^ 
clay  of  trial  both  parties  were  required  to  h«  pRp^ 
in  court,  and  if  either  of  them  did  not  n(>p««r;ja^ 
inent  was  pronounced  against  htiii.  nnlm  fa*  M 
some  good  excuse  to  offer,  such  as  tl(n«u«i  «tr  latii 
table  alisence  abroad.     Cause  was  «>av 

friend  on  his  behalf,  supporte*!  hy  .  -^ 

VTTijfiotjia,  in  answer  to  whieh  lli»'  ■  *' 

lowed  to  put  in  a  counierafrida\ 
and  the  court  decided  whether  lb*-  ' 
id.     It  seems  to  have  become  a  practic 
sons  who  wjslied  to  put  off  or  shirk  a  i 
tend  that  they  had  gone  lo  some  isl  i 
Sea,  either  on  business  or  on  th- 
and  the  isles  of  Scyrus  (one  of  tht-  ' 
nos,  and  Imbrus  were  particularly 
purpose.     Shammers  of  this  kind 
nicknamed  Lcmnians  and  Imbriaris* 
SCYTH.t  {aKXfOai).     { Virf.  Uswosioi.) 
SCUTUM  {&i'ptd^\  the  Roman  shield  won  W 
the  heavy-armed  iulantry,  instead  of  bcin^  rwpJ 
like  ihfl  Greek  Ci.ipkos.  was  nd^ipted  to  thr  U^rm'^ 
the  human  body  by  bi'ing  made  eiiheroval  iff"f  ^' 
shape  of  u  door  {-iivpfi),  which  it  also  rescfotrf^  (^ 
being  made  of  wood  or  wickerwork,  and  friHi  a^iick 
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SEISACHTHEIA. 


(enli>  'U  Greek  naiuo  wan  di'iiTod  Two 
kmns  are  ahown  in  the  wootlcul  at  pa^ 
'Ji.it  whirh  ia  bere  exhibited  ia  also  of  fre 


Kurrenec,  and  is  given  on  the  smne  authorj- 
bis  case  the  Miicld  is  curved,  so  as  in  pari 
Clo  llie  body.  Thu  terniw  clipn*  and  jcutum 
tt  confotin<led  ;  but  that  they  properly  deno- 
krent  kinds  of  shields  is  iiiaDifcst  fruin  the 
4  or  Livy  and  other  authors  wlueh  are  quo- 
I,  103,  289.  In  like  manner,  Philarch  dis- 
cs the  Roman  ^vpfo^  Twm  the  (ireek  liun-ff 
jife  of  Tiiu-?  Floininius  '  In  Eph.^  vi ,  !6, 
,  uses  Oie  term  &vpri''r  rather  th.in  ua^i^  or 
ccaosc  be  is  describing  the  equipinent  of  a 
soldier.  (Virf.  Aim,  p.  95.«}  Tlicte  Ro- 
jelds  are  called  $cnta  lon^a  \*  ^vpeov^  hrtfi^ 
polybiu-s'  says  their  dimensions  were  4  feet 
The  shield  was  held  on  the  left  arm  by 
>f  B  handle,  and  covered  the  lef:  shoulder. 
rL'lUM  {aiiOXioi-),  a  n\tccM'n  of  Shark,  pr«ba- 
Sqnaius  canicula,  or  Bounce.* 
Tale  (aKVTu?.t{),  l.  is  the  name  nppliod  to 
t  mode  of  writing,  hy  which  the  Spartan 
Sommunicated  with  their  kinRs  and  (,n.nerals 
kroad.^  When  a  king  orgcntTal  Itfl  Sparia, 
9n  gave  to  ,-jim  a  staff  of  a  definile  lenfllh 
lae».  and  retained  for  Uieniitt'lves  another 
lely  the  same  aiio.  When  they  hed  any 
iieitron  to  make  to  him,  they  cut  the  mafe- 
n  which  they  intended  to  write  into  the 
^g  narrow  riband,  wound  it  round  (heir  BlEiff. 
I  wrote  upon  it  the  message  which  they  had 
lo  him.  When  the  *thp  of  writing  material 
en  firom  the  staff,  nuihinj^  but  single  letters 
I,  and  in  this  state  ihc  strip  was  sent  to  the 
who,  after  having  w  ound  it  around  his  staff, 
b  to  read  the  communication  This  rude 
erfeel  mode  of  sending  a  secret  message 
,ire  come  down  from  early  times,  although 
noe  of  it  is  recorded  previous  lo  the  lime  of 
la.'  In  later  times,  the  .Spaitans  used  Ihe 
Kunetimes  also  as  a  medium  through  w-hieli 
m  their  commands  to  subject  and  allied 

ZjwTiiAij),  the  Blue  bellied  Snake.  "From 
it's  description  of  the  scytalc,"  says  Adams, 
ear  that  it  nearly  rf*senibli*d  the  antphiabs- 
the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna  it  is  ren- 
weculu*.  Avicenna  says  il  resembles  the 
«na  both  in  form  and  in  the  effects  of  its 
Hence  Sprengel  refers  the  scytalo  to  the 


M,  Mi.  St«ph.} — i.  (J<iNf-nl>fUi,  ■•  quoted  in  p.  TSA,  art. 
I.— Floro»,  »ii.,  10.)— a.  (Vug.,  JEit.,  »iii.,  W2.— Ovid, 
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.^n^t«  eriof,  a  aerp(>nt  which  difTers  in  lengtli  4in.v 
from  the  A»gut*  fyagtiit,  or  Blindwomi."' 

SK'<JTI(J  "  i"hose  are  called  sccto»-es  who  buy 
property  jmblir.t."*  Property  was  said  lo  Irp  sold 
publico  {ptnire.  puUtce)  when  a  man's  propnrly  was 
sold  by  the  state  in  con.tequence  of  a  coodemnatin, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  repayment  to  the  state  of 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  condemned  person  had 
improperly  appropriated,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
pro&criptio.'  Such  a  sale  of  all  a  man's  property 
was  a  seclio  ;*  and  sometimes  the  things  sold  were 
called  spclio.*  The  sale  was  elfected  by  the  pre- 
tor  giring  to  the  quaestors  the  bonoruin  pos^essio, 
in  reference  to  which  the  phrase  "  toua  publue  pot- 
nden*'  is  used,  llic  property  was  sold  sub  basia, 
and  the  sale  transferred  l^tiirUarian  ownership,  to 
which  Gaius  probably  alludes  in  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage' The  sector  was  entitled  to  the  intcnlinum 
Bectorium  fur  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  property  ;'  but  he  took  Ihe  property  wiih  all  ite 
liabilities.  An  heredilas  that  had  fallen  to  the  fiscus 
was  sold  in  this  way,  and  tlie  sector  acquired  tb^ 
heredttatis  petitio. 

SECTOR     (Kii,  Skctio.) 

SKCTO'HIUM  INTEKDICTUM.    (Virf.  IrrxEf 
DicTCM.  p.  543;  Sectio.) 

SKCU  HIS.  d,tH.  SKCL"IUCIJL.\  (afivv,  KtXixvi) 
an  Axe  or  Hait'het.  The  axe  was  either  made  with 
a  smgle  edge,  or  with  a  blade  or  head  on  each  side 
of  the  halt,  the  tatter  kind  t)cing  denominated  bipctt- 
nij  {tri^AKv^  6iiJTitfio^,  or  ufii^toTi'/fto^).  As  the  axe 
was  not  only  an  instrument  of  constant  use  in  the 
hands  of  the  carp<^'nter  and  the  husbandman,  but 
was,  moreover,  one  i>f  the  earliest  weapons  «tf  at- 
tack,' a  constituent  portion  of  the  Human  fasces, 
and  a  part  of  the  apparatus  when  animals  were 
slain  in  sacriAve,  wo  find  it  continually  recurring 
untler  a  great  variety  of  fonns  n[Hm  coins,  gems, 
and  bas-reliefs.  In  the  woodcut  to  ihe  article  Scxp- 
TBi'H,  the  young  Ascanius  holds  a  batile-a.xc  in  his 
hnnd.  Also  real  uxe-heads.  both  of  stone  and  met- 
al, are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections  of  antuiutties. 
Besides  ticing  made  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  more 
rarely  of  silver,"  axc-heads  have  from  the  earliest 
limes  and  among  all  nations  been  made  of  stone. 
They  are  of^en  found  in  sepulchral  tumuli,  and  are 
arranged  in  our  museums  together  with  chisels,  both 
uf  stone  and  of  bronze,  under  the  name  of  ceZ/^s.  {Vtd, 

Dor.ARBA  ) 

The  prevalent  use  of  the  axe  on  the  fiehl  of  bat 
tie  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions," whose  troops  are  therefore  called  ucurifferm 
CiMlerva"  As  usual,  we  And  the  Asiatic  custom 
propagating  itself  over  ilie  north  of  Europe.  The 
bipennis  and  the  spear  were  the  chief  weapons  of 
the  Franks." 

In  preparing  for  a  conflict,  the  metallic  axe  was 
shnqjrncd  with  a  whetstone  {subtgunt  in  cole  mcu 
ret'*). 

SECUTO  RES-     {Vid.  Oc.*niATOBK«,  p  4T7.) 

SEISACHTHEIA  iaetaax0cia\  a  disburdening 
ordinance,  was  the  first  and  prehminary  step  in  the 
legislarion  of  Solon."  Tlie  real  nature  of  this  meas- 
ore  was  a  subject  of  doubt  even  among  the  ancients 
themselves ;  for.  while  some  state  (hat  Solon  there- 
by cancelled  all  debts,  others  describe  it  as  a  mere 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  But  from  the  va- 
rious accounts  in  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians,  il 


1.  (Adaau,  ArfwtMl., «.  v.)— S.  (Guub,  it.,  140.— F^muh,  i.  w. 
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11.5.  n.  73,  74.)— B.  Ulom..  11..  it.,  711.  —  Su«t..  tJallw,  J8.)- 
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138.}  — 13  (AgnihiM,  I.e.)  — 14.  (Vitg.,  .Su.,  tii,  017.)- U 
(I'lut.,  Sol.,  ly— Dior.  Laeit.,  i..  4i.) 


set  LA. 


SELLA. 


iieeini  to  be  elear  that  tho  trrtnuxfftta  consisted  of 
Ijtir  distinct  mt-asures.  The  first  h(  ihrsc  was  the 
feductton  oflhn  rale  or  ini4.>resi ;  and  if  this  was,  us 
it  apprars.  rctrosptx'iive,  it  would  naturally,  in  many 
cJisGs,  wipf>  off  a  coiisidt^rable  part  ol'ihc  deht.  TUo. 
Mcuml  part  ol'  Ihr  measure  cunsislcd  iii  lowering 
the  slaiidard  ot  thr  silvrr  roinagp.  that  h,  Solon 
fuadff  73  old  drachmas  to  Iw  worth  100  new  on«*a  ; 
BO  llial  the  dthtor,  in  paying  off  hln  dcht,  gained 
pthrr  more  than  one  fourth.  Bdckh'  supfioses  that 
It  was  Solun's  intention  tn  lower  the  Mlandard  ol 
the  coinage  only  hy  one  fourth,  that  la.  to  make  73 
old  dr^iohinas  equal  to  lOU  new  ones,  hut  that  the 
nfwcoin  proved  to  bo  lighter  than  he  had  expf^cted. 
The  third  part  consislotl  in  the  ruloaso  of  mort- 
gaged lands  from  their  cneuinhrancL's,  and  tlie  nes* 
loration  of  ihcm  to  ihtir  owners  as  full  property. 
Mow  this  was  ffleetcd  is  not  clear.  Lastly,  Solon 
aholwhcd  the  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a  ri^ht 
10  the  person  of  his  insolvent  <lebtor,  and  he  restored 
to  ih«ir  ruit  hborty  those  who  had  been  ciulaved  for 
d«bt. 

This  great  measure,  when  carried  into  rfTcct.  gave 
general  satisraclinn,  for  it  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  ujmmi  the  pnor  without  depriving  the  rich 
of  too  much,  and  the  Athenians  expressed  their 
thankfulness  hj  a  public  sacrifice,  which  they  called 
tttiauxt*cta,  and  hy  appointing  Solon  to  legislate  for 
Ihetii  with  unlitnited  power.* 

•HlilLI'iNOX  (aihi'ov).  "I  agree  with  Sprcngel," 
•ays  Adams,  "  in  thinking  this  the  Apium  Pttrogrli' 
rum.  or  Curletl  Par»)cy,  although  MackhoUM^  be 
doubtful.  hudovicuH  NiMintiis  curreclly  n'inarks 
llml  il  ought  not  to  be  ronfounded  with  the  i*ttroai' 
hiwn  of  the  ancients,  or  Macedonian  Parsley  "' 

SKLLA.  ThD  ceneral  lemi  for  a  seat  or  chair  of 
any  descriptiun.  The  varieties  niosl  deserving  of 
notice  an* . 

I.  Sci.L4  CuBULiit,  the  chair  of  state.  Curulin  is 
derired  by  thi:  ancient  writers  from  curruj  ;*  but  It 
more  probably  roiiiaitis  the  samo  root  as  riina, 
which  ts  also  found  in  Qmntriij  runitleM,  (he  Creek 
KVfiio^,  Koifiai'o^,  dte,  (V'id.  ConiTii,  p.  2fl5.)  The 
sella  curuiie  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  Home  from 
a  very  remote  pt^riod  as  an  emblem  of  kingly  |K»wer 
(hence  "curuli  rtfim  *<//a  ttf/«rnanV"*}^  having  been 
ini|)orted,  along  with  various  other  insignia  uf  roy- 
ally, from  Ktruria,*  according  to  one  account  by 
TulJus  llo»tdtu8;^  according  to  another  by  the  el- 
der Tarquinius ;"  while  .Sihus  names  V'eltilonii  »s 
th«  eily  fruin  which  it  was  immediately  derived.' 
Under  the  Urpuldic,  the  right  of  silting  u|M»n  this 
chair  l>elniigod  to  the  consuls,  pra*lorK,  curnle  irdiles, 
and  censors;"  to  the  flamen  dialis"  (piJ  Flamkn); 
to  the  dictator,  and  to  those  wtiom  he  deputed  to 
act  under  himself,  as  the  mafjintcr  eyuiVum,  since  he 
iniglu  be  said  to  comprehend  all  magistracies  with- 
in hitnsclf  Afler  the  downfall  of  the  constitution, 
It  was  assigned  to  the  emperors  also,  or  to  their 
statues  in  their  absence  ;*'  to  the  augu&tales,'*  and 
perhaps  to  the  pnefectus  urbi."  It  was  displayed 
upon  all  great  public  occasions,  espocialiy  in  the 
cin*us  and  theatre,'*  sometimes  even  after  the 
death  of  the  |>erson  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  mark 
of  special  honour  bestowed  on  Marcellus,  German- 

I.  (SUklah.,  I,,  p.  17.)— «.  (Plot.  &Jt  le— Conparv  Sntila^ 
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icus.  and  Prrtinax  ;*    and  i:  xr\m 

pfS'tor  when  he  admiiuslcrr-*  ;••*! 

mces  II  was  asK*imed  by  i-m-  •  ■  •   friti 

they  exercised  pr(>consui 

ly,  as  we  infer  from  its  a;  , 

on  a  coin  of  the  Gens  ropi*.  dli' 

nithynia,  and  IwKring  iLc  nnin-*  A  v  ■ 

TAMIAC.     WeSnd  i*  " 

medals  of  foreign  mon.t; 
Ariubarzanes  II.  ol  Cap|'».>.<"  >.>,  >w' 
tice  of  the   Humaiia  tu   present  a  >  ■ 
ivor)'  sceptre,  a  toga  pra-texin,  an<t 
menls,  as  tokens  ofrr^iH'cl  anti  coi;' 
nilers  whose  frirndship  they  desin 

The  sella  curulis  appears  from  i' 
been  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  lii 
indicated  by  such  expressions  rj^      ■ 
Miu!pttlr  itmtia  vpuM  ;  and   //f  ■ 
later  penod  it  was  overlaid  \ 
(piently  we  find  Ai<fipnv(  iri;^^' 

xpvoavf,  TuV  At^pov  TQV  KfXP^'*'' 

slantly  in  Dion  Cassins.  who 
employs  the  simple  furm  Ai<>r 
it  long  remained  extretnf  ■' 
a  coiinooii  ttildint;  {jiftrai: 
ed  legs.     'Iliese  laai  gavi.  ..      l    . 
Tuuf  (hf^>r»c,  found  in  Plutarch  ;'  t^ 
mtnd  ua  of  etiphanl's  teeth,  which 
been  intended  to  mutate,  and  i' 
pruposed  to  construct  one  in  v.  i 
consist  of  an  enormous  tusk  emu-  - 

The  form  tif  the  sella  curuln.  .^^  it  it 
represented  uptm  the  il'-nrtnl  fi  w^-  U-.m. 
is  given  in  p  431.     In  ii  > 
sented  two  pairs  of  broil/.' 
curulis  preserved  in  thu  Mu&i  uiii  *fi 
sella  cunilib  ctipied  froui  the  Valir;)i; 


11.  DiRKLMUM.     The  wont  i»  f> 
eal  author  except  Varro,*  u> 
means  a  seat  Urge  enough  tit  i 
We  learn  fnim  varinns  inM.'ripiioiiH  ui^ 
of  using  a  seat  of'lhia  kind  tipon  puhlii 
was  granted  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  t\ 
persons  by  the  magistrates  and  [leuplit 
towns.     There  are  examples  of  il 
lion  found  at  Pisa,  which  called  fo 
ed,  rambling  disnertatton  of  Cbii 
two  others  found  at  PompfHi,'*    la 
lion  we  have  l\\»%vi.\kTv  Hosoi." 
eontaining  the  roll  of  an  ineurporati 
one  of  Ihe  ollice-bcarers  la  styled  Ci 


1.  (pKiD  C*Hk,tiii..  Mi  lntr^4. 
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fs  grivcn  by  any  of  these  authorities  which  coi:!a  lead 
U8  to  conjecturr.  ihe  shape,  nor  is  anv  additional 
\\ght  Umiwn  upon  the  question  hy  Hvtinus,  who 
lellfl  U3,  when  descrihing  the  cnnsn  Nations,  that 
Cassiopeia  is  seated  "  »«  stlvfuaslro" 

Of  chairs  in  ordinary  use  lor  ilonirstjc  purposes, 
a  great  variety,  many  displaying  great  lasie,  has 
been  discovered  in  excavations,  nr  are  seen  repre- 
sented in  aneieoi  frescoes.     The  first  cut  annexed 
« _._      _ 


lie  htseltia  were  diseovprcd  at  Pompeii, 
unccrtanily  with  ri^gard  to  the  form  of 
B  been  removed.  Unc  of  these  is  cn- 
e.' 

A  Gbrtatobu'  or  Fkbtobu,'  a  sedan 
I  town  and  country*  hy  men*  as  well  as 
^muiubris  MelW).  It  is  expressly  di»- 
from  the  LscricAt*  a  porUihtc  hed  or 
:h  the  person  earrieil  tay  in  a  rerunib*nt 
lile  the  Mclta  was  a  portable  cliair  in 
scupanl  sat  upright  ;  hiil  llu.-y  arc  suiiie- 
mded,  as  liy  Martial'  U  difrere<l  from 
also,  but  in  what  tlio  diffcronre  coosist- 
easy  to  deionnrne.  (  ViiL  Cathedea.) 
la  sometimes  entirely  tipen,  as  we  infer 
Ktunt  given  hy  'J  aciiua  of  the  death  of 
more  frequently  shut  in.'^  Dion  Cas- 
ds  thai  Chiidius  first  employed  ibe  cov- 
ut  in  Ihia  Ite  h  eonlradictpd  by  Suett)- 
'  himself*  It  appears,  however,  wot  to 
nlroduced  until  lung  afler  ihe  UTi((^a 
n,  since  we  scar&ely,  if  ever,  find  any 
until  the  period  of  the  Empire.  Tho 
made  sometimes  of  plain  leather,  and 
rnamented  with  bone,  ivory,  silver,*'  or 
ding  to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  pro- 
ey  WL-re  furnished  with  a  pdlow  lo  sup- 
ad  and  neck  {crrmcal^^ } ;  when  made 
pilbct  liiza  was  applied  ;'•  when  smaller 
hey  were  termed  seituta;^^  the  motion 
'  that  one  might  study  without  iiicou- 
while,  at  the  same  lime,  it  aflbrded 
jrcise."' 

B  of  di^erent  kinds  are  mentioned  in- 
ancient  writers,  accompanied  by  epi- 
servo  10  point  out  generally  the  ptirpo- 
b  they  were  intended.  Thus  we  read 
eares,  atU<£  tanMOTttr^  iscU<t  itbsUlrtaa, 
Hca  V,  prrtusii,  and  many  others.  Both 
Fesltis"  have  preserved  the  word  stit- 
Pho  fonner  cTasses  it  along  with  a^dc$. 
If  *€lU;  the  latter  calls  them  " xtdiha 
i«;'*and  Amobius  includes  ihcm  among 
ides  of  furniture.     No  hint,  however. 


representa  a  bronze  one  from  the  Museum  at  Xn< 
plea  •}  the  second,  two  ehairs,  of  which  the  one  on 


wn.,  »t.I.  H.,  UT.  31.)— «.  (8a«.,  Ntr.,  M.— 
miaa.,iiJx~,9.>— S.  (C*l.  Aurelittn.,  i..3  ;  li.,  {,) 
Um  «»»■,  4.  — Sort..  Claud.,  25.)— 5,  (Tnrii  . 
.,  W.— Jur.,  ni.,  Ml.— M»rt.,  ix.  23)— 6.  ITa- 
i.  —  Uo.,  i.,  U4.— IJ  ,  fi.,  i39.)— 7.  (Su(jl.. 
luel..  rUiiil..  U.— Mnrt.,  k.,  10;  xi.,  W.— S«n- 
§.)—».  (ir..5I.)— ]0.  (Ilul.,  i.,  Ji.  4c.)— M. 
(aet.  Nef.,a6.— Viirll.,  Ifl— Olho,e.»— la.  (Ii.« 
^  fla.>— 14.  lilTii.,  «3  ,  In.,  43.)-  15.  {lAmy,., 
k  (CUad..  Honor.  Com.,  i».,  583.)— 17.  (Jii*., 
«l.>— le.  (8«n«ic.,  Dft  Ciiut.  14.)— 19.  iTncit., 
VS.  (Plin..  Ep.,  lit.,  5  )- at.  {S«crr.,  Iirov.  nt., 
Tdcml.  Val.,  Ti.,  4.— CbIiui  Anrel.,  1,  c.)— 22. 

'"      (•.   T.) 


the  right  hand  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  other  is  ta- 
ken from  a  painting  at  Pompeii'  A  chairofaverv 
b€!ai]tifiil  form  is  given  in  Ihe  Mu»,  Borb.' 

V.  Sell*  EGCKftTBBs.     {Vtd.  KpuirpiiiM.) 

SE  MATA.     ( Kii/.  FvNvn,  p.  457.) 

SEMEIO'TICA  (TO  ZrjfteiuTiKnv),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
ancients  divided  the  whole  science  of  medicine. 
( Vid.  Milok-ina  )  TTie  more  ancient  name  for  this 
branch  of  medicine  was  Diagnosiica  (ru  liiayvuKjrt- 
«o^).  but  in  Galen's  time  the  more  common  name 
appears  to  have  been  Scmeio/tca.  Its  particular 
province  was  the  studying  the  symptoms  of  diseas- 
es, so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  their  precise  nature,  and  also  to  foretell  with  (o!- 
crahle  accuracy  their  probable  tennination.  It  was 
dividod  into  three  pans,  comprehending,  I  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  accidents  and  history  of  the 
disease;  U.  the  ing[}eciii(n  and  study  of  the  patient's 
actual  condilign  ,  and,  III.  the  prognosis  of  the  event 
of  his  illness.  As  perhaps  this  branch  of  medicme 
depends  leas  on  the  state  of  science,  and  ntore  on 
ohserration  and  natural  acuteness  than  any  other, 
this  is  the  part  in  which  the  anpicnts  lahonred  un- 
der the  fewest  disadvantagi:s,  and  approached  moel 
nearly  to  ourselves.  They  seem  at.so  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  ir.  nnd  (heir  wri- 
tings on  tills  suhjort  are  still  well  worth  cimsullmg. 
Itsnrccssily  is  insisted  on  by  Galen  and  .Vleiander 
Trallianiis  ;  and  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Arte, 
in  the  Hippoeralie  collection,  seems  to  think  the 
knowing  the  nature  of  a  diw'nse  almost  the  same  as 
curing  it.  There  are  sn  many  nncrdotes  of  the  skill 
and  acuteness  of  tlu*  ancients  in  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis, that  It  is  ditrieult  to  snlccl  the  most  striking. 
That  of  Erdsistratus  iswtdl  known,  who  discovered 
thai  the  secret  disease  of  which  Anliochus,  the  son 
of  Seleueus  Nicator,  was  dying,  was  in  fact  no- 
thing but  his  love  for  his  stepmother  Stratonice.* 

I,  (Mu».  Botb.,  »ol.  n.,  Ut.  88.)- a.  (Id.,  yo).  xii.,  U».  !.►— 
3.  (vol.  V1II.,  tKT.aO.l— 4.  lArpiao,  D*  Rob.  Syr..  50,  ifcc— Pl«r., 
DEmetr.,  c.  W,  p.  B07.— Suiijuif  ».  »   'E^ff.— Val.  Mm.,  t.,7.1 


SEMPKO^r.«  I.EOES. 


SEWATOT. 


i9lance*i  are  recanlt'd  of  Galen's  czlraonli- 
'Iralioii,  msoiiHU-li  Hint  he  vontiire<l  to  sny 
itif  aHsislancc  of  Iho  Dully,  he  hiitl  never 
bopn  wmn^  in  liis  pronnwsis  ^  A«cleprade»  la  MiiJ 
la  have  gaiiicii  b  grcnl  rc{Milaiinn  liy  (ii«rovrnng  that 
fl  mun  who  was  supposi'd  to  bt'  Jeuil,  niiil  was  on 
Ihi*  |)Oint  of  bejn^  huhctl,  was  in  fart  alivfl ;'  and 
Bevcral  uiriiilor  insiancf^a  arc  upon  record,  It  inuat 
not,  however,  be  siipiwscti,  that  the  natural  acutr- 
nt'ft-s  nfthoani'ti'Mi!)  etialilcil  them,  In  this  hranchut' 
medicine,  to  overcome  Uie  (urce  of  vulgar  prejudieeft. 
which  BO  disiinrily  appear  In  other  iKiris  of  their 
W7itinga ;  on  the  contrary,  on  some  suhjecis  (as, 
for  example,  everjthin^  coniiecled  with  gi-neraticm) 
thrir  prounosis  was  formed  on  tlie  [nusl  ridiculous 
and  6tiper»titiou«  ^oimds. 

In  the  Hippocratie  cnlleetinn.  the  followinK  works 
are  found  on  this  sHbjrtl.  ot  which,  however,  only 
the  first  is  considered  as  undoubtedly  genuine :' 
I.  Tlpoyvu<mH*n;  franotxouea  ;  2.  Kt^aitni  lifioyvu- 
oitc,  PrtritjtioneM  Coaca,  feiit>i>08cd  to  be  more  an- 
cient than  Hipijocrales ;  3.  rifin/^i/rfToi',  Frtxdte- 
ttuHti,  in  two  tK>ok8,  of  wliirh  the  fortner  is  prob- 
ably anterior  to  Hip(KK.'raies,  the  second  cannot  be 
older  than  Aristolb^  and  Praxajforiia  ;♦  A.  UifH  Xu- 
Huv.  l>t  IlHtttortt/Hii  i  5  lliiii  Kfiiantv.  De  Judt<afh 
(intinxx ;  0  Wc^ti  Kfltaiftuv,  De  OuhtiM  JudiaUonm. 
Arettt'ua  baa  left  four  valuable  books  lUpi  KinCiv 
nai  ^Tjfttiut*  'OfriJi*  xai  X/»"viu»'  UttBCiy,  De  Cautm 
ft  St^ig  Acutontm  ft  Diufuriionim  Morbumm.  Oa- 
len'?*  six  lK«»k»,  Tlefn  ruv  \\t770viioTuv  Totwi',  i)e  Ijo- 
a*  Afffctii,  are  not  unfretptcntly  (pioied  by  the  ijilu 
of  A(ffj*vwoTi«^,  DiafpwMimi,*'  and  treat  cliiefly  of 
tbw  cuhjert*  We  have  also  various  other  works 
by  Galen  on  the  same  subjeel.  Slephanue  Atheni- 
ensls  has  written  a  Commciitarj'on  the  PrifnoUonfM 
of  Hippocrates ;  and  these  (as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware)  are  all  the  works  of  tlie  ancients  that  re- 
mil  in  upon  this  subject 
.SKMR.NTIVM:;  FKUI.E.  (K/rf.  J'kki*.  p.  438.) 
{^KMIS.  SKMISSI.H.  {Wl  As.  p  !10  ) 
SEMPHO'M/E  I,EOE8,  the  name  of  various 
laws  pr()|)Osed  by  Tilierius  and  Caius  SempronJua 
Gnicchu3. 

AottAHu.  In  HO.  133  ibe  tribune  Tih  r.rac- 
chua  revived  the  Agrarian  law  of  l.icinius  {T\d. 
RoOATtDNKa  LiciMi*) ;  he  pro|Kiscd  that  no  oiie 
should  possess  more  than  MK)  jnueni  of  the  piiblie 

laud   {nr  ffiijr   rx  putiltro   a^TO  jilui  outitn  qnxngenttl 

juficra  ffoxnitttTct'').  s\u\\  that  the  surplus  land  should 
bu  divided  aiiumi;  the  poor  ciliiteua,  who  were  not 
to  have  the  power  of  alienating  it  :•  be  aNo  pro- 
pfined,  us  a  compen«alion  to  tlw  jMisscssurs  deprived 
of  the  land  on  which  tliey  had  fretiitenlly  made  inf- 
provemenls,  that  the  fonner  possessore  should  have 
the  full  ownership  of  500  jiijiora,  and  each  of  their 
sons,  if  ihcy  had  any,  half  that  quantity  :*  finally, 
that  three  commissioners  (/nwmriM)  should  be  ap- 
pointed every  year  to  earry  the  law  into  cfTerl." 
This  Ihw  naturally  met  with  the  greatest  op|M>sl- 
lion,  but  was  eventually  passed  m  the  year  in  which 
it  was  pTO|His#'i].  and  Tib  fJracchujj,  C.  Gracchus, 
and  Appius  (.'laudius  were  the  lhre»3  coinmtssioners 
itppointtd  under  it.  It  was,  however,  never  car- 
ried fully  into  effect,  In  consequence  of  the  mur- 
der of  Tib,  Gracchus  The  other  measures  con- 
lemplated  by  Tib.  Uracehiis"  do  not  require  to  be 


inentt'^f 
I.  (> 


if^y  were  never  brought  for- 
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ward.'     In  consc?quen'  1  '        "  " 

were  rxperirnceil  in  c.\. 

law  into  efloci,  it  wu*  ..i- ., 

C  OraechuB  UC  123' 

Db  Cai'ith  Civich  KuMANnnvM,  propo««i 
Gracchus  ii  C.  123,  cnsctid  Ihftt  the  pen 
should  diMjidP  rcii)iectin^  th*'  '•t^p*it  or  iHth 
tion  of  a  citiwn  {ne  de  rapiu  "    nAu 

pi.ijti   r(»tro  iudicaretur').      1  'O^ 

force  till  the  latest  times  of 

ri[ti.MK.'«r<(iiu,    propos^*d    1 
12:).  enuetcti  thai  com  shoui-. 
to  the  people  once  a  month  «i  , 
each  rnodiuB  («/  tcmtste  ft  tritm 
ddretur*) :  Livy  says  trmtjni  et  t 
and  4  oz.  =10  ox.,  hcoause  Ihrp 
represent  the  dtxtant.     (  Vtd.  Ar.  \ 
my  thiit  law,  see  also  Apptan,  Ji 
Plut ,  C    arafchi4J>,  5,  —  Veil,    Tat  ,       . 
Tutc.   iii,  SO;    Pro  SrU.,  A9 — HchiA  M 
««/.,  p  800,  303.  ert.  OrcMI. 

JrDiciAmA.     (Vid.  Juvrt,  p.  658  ) 

MiuTist*.  proposed  by  C  CinciAita  QC 
enacted  that  the  soldieni  shm!' '  -r  tiMtr 

\u^  i^ratis.  and  that  no  onr  1  (m| 

a  soldier  under  the  age  of  *•-  >w 

n  fixed  sum  was  dtnluctci 
clothes  and  arms  issued  to  ii> 

Nb  Qcit  Junicio  cutccM* 
O.  Oraechus  B.C.  183,  pum 
to  obtain  the  condemnation  "i  :■ 
cium  publicum      One  of  the  prov 
Cornelia  dp  Sicaiiia  was  to  the  «ai  r 
CViRXBLu  Lkx,  p.  SOS.) 

De  Pkovinciis  Comvulariiiits. 
Cracchus  HO   123.  enaciwl  that  1 
fix  each  ytar.  befnr**  Hie  coiiuii.i 
ronsuls  were  held,  the  two  pri"  mi  . 
hi!  allotted  to  the  two  new  n-n  ,    I  -  • 

There  was  also  a  S**!!!!'" 

province  of  Ania,  whu  ! 

of  the  lex  Dc  Provincn 

ed  that  the  taxes  of  thi*  pf»tuiin» 

to  farm  by  the  ccnsoni  at  Kome 

aflerwnni  repealed  hv  J  f  ^rttar." 

SEMI'NriA.  (I'ut  llTr.u.)  (| 

SEMUNCIA'RIUMTUNaS  {^vi^ham 
MoTfRV.  p.  647.)  J 

SEN'ATl'S.     In  all  the  ni^uWi'-s  orulj 
the  trovernmcnt  was  divided  I 
popular  assembly  ;  and  in  e  1 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  ns    - 
Home,  the  king  hm!  lutlc  m 
A  senate  in  the  early  liroi 
aa  an  usseinldy  of  elders, 
meaning  of  ibc  Roman  sen  r 
yifiovoia,  and  its  itiembon  v  > 
the  nobles  of  the  naikm      'I 
in  the  aru'ienl  repiihlica  alw 
lation  to  the  number  of  tril  • 
was  coinp<»sed.     (  ^td.  ISoi.  1 
Hence,  in  the  earliest  timrv 
of  only  one  tribe.  Us  senai*-  ■ 
drcd  members  (^»enatore»  or  patru;  i-«apB»J 
T«iiii) ;  a'»d  when  the  Snbinf*  tntw.  ortt^fll 
h#'caine  united  with  X\v 
the  Muiubcr  of  Beiiaiiii 
dre^."     'Hiia  nuinlier  vv.,-  ....n... 


I.  (C«ap«re  Pint  .Til.,  Ora..  h  .  h-M, 
Wll.Put.,  11.  6.— I' 

I    r.i,.-.i, .  i.)-4.  {j       , 

■        •  ,  W,  *  li.i- 

.27  — Cic.  U 
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SENATira. 


SENATtrS. 


when  the  third  Irjlw,  or  the  Lucerca,  be- 

if  orpijmted  with  the  Uoman  state.     Dionys* 

Livy'  place  this  hist  event  in  the  ri-iffn  w" 

Priaciis ;  Cicero,'  who  a^ers  willi  the 

rians  on  this  point,  states  that  Tarquinius 

llhp  nnmber  of  senators,  acrnrding  to  which 

obliged  to  suppose  that  before  Tnrquinius 

consisted  only  of  150  members.    'Iliia 

however,  may  be  aceoiintcd  for  by  the 

that  at  the  time  orTarqtiinius  Priscus 

!r  of  eeais  in  the  senate  had  become  va- 

«ch  he  filled  up  at  the  same  time  that  he 

100  IjUeerea  to  the  senate,  or  else  that  Cioero 

the  Lueeres,  in  up|KHfilion  to  the  two  uth- 

t,  OA  a  second  or  a  new  half  of  the  nation, 

ineorreeily  eonHidered  their  senators  like- 

the  5econd  or  new  half  of  that  boily.     The 

lators  added  by  Tarquiniua  PriBCua  were 

lished  from  those  hcUm^ing  to  the  two  old- 

hy  the  appellation  pturca  minorum  penti' 

previously  those  who  represented  the  Titiea 

m  distinsruiiihed  by  the  same  name  from 

rho  represented  the  Karanes.*    Servius  Tul- 

noi  make  any  change  in  the  compt)3iiion 

;nate ;  hut  under  I'arquinius  Su[>orlnjH  tlie 

of  senators  is  said  to  have  become  very 

tinished.a^  IhiH  tyrant  put  many  to  death. 

It  others  into  exile.     This  aeeount,  hnwev- 

irs  to  be  greatly  exiiggerated,  and  i:  is  a 

supposition  of  Niel)nhr,*  that  several  va- 

rihe  uenate  aroHo  from  many  of  the  sen- 

kpanymg  the  tjTanl  into  lus  exjk-.     The 

rhich  had  ihuts  arisen  wire  filled  up  im- 

fly  after  the  establishment  of  the  llepublic, 

inius  Brutus,  as  some  writers  wtate,'  or,  ac- 

to  Dionysius,^  by  iJrulus  and  Valerius  Puh- 

ind.  areording  to  Fluinri'h*  and  Feslus,'  by 

19  Publieola  alone.     All,  however,  agree  that 

IS  who  wero  on  this  occasion  made  ser>- 

fcre   nuble   plebeians   of  equestrian   rank. 

t  statrs  that  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians 

raised  to  the  rank  of  palrieians,  and  that 

new  senators  were  taken  from  aitvmg 

But  this  appears  to  be  incompatible  with 

e  by  whieli  they  were  designated.     Had 

i>€en  made  pairieians,  ll»ey  would  have  been 

the  others,  whereas  now  the  new  sena- 

lo  have  been  distinguished  from  the 

the  name  of  conscnptO'*     Hence  the 

mode  of  addressing  the  whole  senate 

ith  always  was  putres  conschpti,  that  is,  pa- 

tonscriptt.     There  is  a  statement  that  the 

of  UiesB  new  senators  was  164  ;"  but  this, 

ihr  has  justly  remarked,  is  a  fabrieation, 

of  Valerni.'j  of  Antium,  which  is  contradict- 

^Afl  subsequent  htf^lnry. 

Sfimh  the  number  of  3O0  senators  appears 

remained  unaltered  for  several  eenlunes." 

ipronius  Graci-hns  was  the  first  who  at- 

to  make  a  changn,  but  in  what  this  con- 

'18  not  eertain.     In  llie  epitome  uf  Li  1.7  it  is 

BBsty  stated  that  he  intended  to  add  BUU  cqui- 

lo  the  number  of  300  senators,  which  would 

t  made  a  senate  of  90U  members,  and  would 

i^ven  a  great  prefmnderanoe  to  the  equites 

irstobe  an  absurdity.-*    Plutardi'*  states 

ledtna  added  to  the  senate  300  equites, 

he  was  allowed  to  select  from  the  whole 

e<inites,  and  that  he  triinsferred  the  jmlieia 

new  senate  of  600.     This  aeeount  seems  lo 

(I  upon  a  confusion  of  the  lex  Judieiana  of 

j«7.)— a.  (I..35.J— 3.  (DcRtpuU  ,ii.,W)— 4.  (Dionyi,, 
>^B,  (Hilt,  of  liome,l.5Wl->— «.  (Lit.,  i(.,  I.)— 7.  (v,  13.) 
[•oil!..  11  )—0.  (•.  v.<4ui  Palna.)— 10.  (Li«.,ii.,  I.— Fcitut, 
aA.tWti.)— II.  (Hut.,Pobl..  n.-F«tl.,  ».  V, 
(l.i»..  Eplt.,    00.)— IJ.  (tWuUnff,  CMcfa,  d. 
>,  437.}— U.  (C.  GnKch  ,  i,  dco.) 


C  Gracchus  with  :he  later  one  of  Livius  Drusiis/ 
ind  all  the  other  writers  who  mention  the  lex  Ju- 
dieiariaofCGmcrhus  do  not  allude  to  any  change 
or  increase  in  the  number  of  srnators,  but  merely 
state  thai  he  transferred  the  judieia  from  the  sen- 
ate to  the  equites,  which  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion till  the  tribaneship  of  Lirius  Drusiis  The 
latter  proposed  that,  as  the  senate  consisted  of  300, 
an  equal  number  of  cquilcs  should  l»e  clecteil  {upKj 
tMi/v)  into  the  senate,  and  that  in  future  the  judi 
CCS  should  be  taken  from  this  senate  of  WM) "  Aftei 
the  death  of  Livius  Drusus.  however,  this  law  was 
abolished  by  the  senate  itself,  on  whose  tiehalf  it 
had  been  proposed,  and  the  senate  now  again  eon- 
sistiul  of  31)0  members.  During  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Marias  and  Sulla,  many  vacancies  must 
have  occurred  in  the  senate.  Sulla,  in  tiis  dicta- 
torship, nut  tmly  Ailed  up  these  vacancies,  but  in- 
creased the  number  of  senators.  AU  we  lyiow  of 
this  increase  with  certainty  is,  that  he  caused 
about  300  of  the  most  distinguished  equites  to  be 
elected  into  the  senate  ;•  but  the  real  increase 
which  lie  made  to  tlie  number  of  senators  is  not 
mcnlioncd  anywhere.  Il  appears,  however,  hence- 
forth to  have  consisted  of  between  five  and.  six 
hundred.*  J.  Cieflar  augmented  the  number  to  900, 
and  raised  to  this  dignity  even  common  soldiers, 
freedmen,  and  peregrini.*  This  arbitrariness  in 
electing  unworthy  [lersons  into  the  senate,  and  of 
extending  its  number  at  random,  was  imitate<l  aP> 
ter  the  death  of  Ciesar,  for  on  one  occasion  there 
were  more  than  one  thousand  senators.*  Augus- 
tus cleared  the  senate  of  tho  unworthy  memlwrs. 
who  were  contemptuously  called  by  the  people  Or- 
ctrti  semuorcs,  reduced  its  number  to  600,^  and  ui- 
dained  that  a  list  of  the  senators  should  always  b 
exliibiied  to  public  inspection."  During  the  firs 
centuries  of  the  Empire,  this  number  appears,  o 
the  whole,  to  have  remained  the  same  ;  but,  as  cv 
erythiiig  depended  upon  the  will  of  tlie  emperor, 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  regular  and  fixed 
number  of  them.*  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
Empire  their  nimiber  was  again  very  niiich  dimin- 
itihed. 

With  respect  to  tlie  eligibility  of  persons  for  the 
senate,  as  well  as  lo  tho  manner  in  which  IhoT 
were  elected,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  sct- 
eral  periods  of  Hotnan  Jiisiory.  It  was  formerly  a 
common  opinion,  fciunded  upon  Livy'"  and  Festus," 
which  has  in  modern  times  found  new  suptwrters 
in  lluschke  and  Rubino,  that  in  the  early  period  of 
Hnnian  history  the  kings  appointed  the  members 
of  the  senate  at  their  own  dis<:retion.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  shown  by  Niebuhc  and  others,  with  in- 
controvertible arguments,  that  the  populus  of  liorno 
was  the  real  sovereign  ;  that  all  the  powers  which 
the  kings  possessed  were  delegated  to  them  bv  the 
populus ;  aud  that  the  senate  was  an  assembly 
formed  on  the  principle  of  representation :  it  rep- 
resented the  populus,  and  its  members  were  elect- 
ed by  the  populus.  Dionyaius"  is  therefore  right 
in  staling  ihat  the  senators  were  elected  by  the 
]Kipulus,  but  the  manner  m  which  he  describes  the 
election  is  erroneous,  fur  he  bcl'.eres  that  the  three 
tribes  were  already  united  when  Uie  senate  con- 
sisted of  only  one  huiulfL'd  members,  and  that  the 
senators  were  eleeicd  by  the  curir ;  Xiebuhr'^ 
thinks  that  each  gens  sent  its  deeuno,  who  was  its 
alderman,  to  represent  it  in  the  senate  ;  Gbltlmg.** 
on  the  other  hand,  believes,  with  somewhat  more 
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aiu  pairKtorum  U^ihant, ,  but  thiH  »taU;fiiif.'nt  i«.  as 
Ni'wtihr  jUKtIy  r':niark<«.  funfi'l'-'l  upon  a  total  i^o- 
rao'^  (^  tlif,  naturff  of  th':  Koiiian  v.naUi.  It 
MhouM  not  hi;  forgotten  that  the  [«owf;r  of  electinf^ 
NfmaUffK  pOMfiHit^  by  tliH  Prpublifian  inaKwtraU;H 
wan  by  HO  mcaim  an  artiitrary  [Km'r*r,  for  the  wma- 
iitrit  Wfrra  aJwayN  takitn  from  anions;  thoHc  who 
Wf.rti  f.(|iiit(!ii,  or  whom  the  pcoph:  had  jirevioualy 
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this  conduct  was  declared  iliegaL  and  tud  n 
ih^r  consequences. 

Whfi'D.  at  length,  aU  the  state  offices  hail  Ix 
■  equally  accessible  to  the  plebeians  and  the 
cians,  and  when  the  majority  of  offices  wen 
'  by  the  former,  their  number  in  the  senate  ctt 
;  increased  in  proportion.  The  aenatefaftdgni 
i  bf.'come  an  assembly  representing  tbe  prtv 
foniierly  it  had  represented  the  popnlos,  and 
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SENATUS. 


century  of  the  Republic  the  acnatorial 
was  only  rtjiiirdwl  as  one  rcitiierred  by  the 
'  Uut,  notwithstanding  tlii.s  app<irenlly  p«)p- 
^acter  of  the  senate,  it  was  never  a  popular 
acratic  assembly,  for  now  its  mcmbexB  be- 
to  the  uubiles,  wliu  were  as  anslocratic  as 
riciaiis.  {Vtd.  Is'ovi  Houinbh.)  The  office 
repB  aenatus,  which  had  become  independent 
of  prictor  urbunus,  was  now  given  by  the 
pand  at  tii'st  alwa>'b  to  the  eldest  among  tlic 
DTB*  but  afterward  to  any  other  senator 
bey  thought  most  worthy,  and,  unless  there 
f  charge  to  be  made  against  him,  he  was 
Bd  at  the  next  luatrum.  This  diatinetion, 
Ti  great  as  it  was,  afforded  nciLlicr  power 
ailtages,'  and  did  not  e.ven  eonftir  the  privi- 
presidlii^  at  the  meetings  of  itie  senate, 
inly  beJongiMJ  to  ihosB  magistratca  who  liad 
€  tu  coLivuke  the  senate.' 

been  supposed  by  Xiebulir*  that  a  senolo* 
exJsted  at  Hume  at  the  eonimencrjnent 
acoiid  Punic  %var.  but  the  words  of  Livy*  on 

is  supposition  is  founded  seem  to  be  too 

admit  uf  such  an  mfercnce.  Gdtthog'  m- 
Cicero"  that  Cssar  was  Uie  first  who  in- 

L  senatorial  census,  but  tlie  passage   of 

sitlt  more  iiieouclusive  than  that  of  Ltvj-, 
may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  during 
e  of  the  republican  period  no  surh  census 

although  si'uatoru  iiulurally  always  be* 
o  the  wcalthtpst  classes.    'I'he  institution 

08  for  senators  belongs  altogether  tu  the 

the  Kmpirc.  Augustus  hrst  fixed  it  at 
[  sesterces,  alXerward  iiicreaaed  it  Lo  double 
pn,  and  ut  last  even  to  1,2(K),U0U  sesterces, 
leoators  whose  property  did  iiat  amount  to 
%^  received  grants  from  the  emperor  to  make 
Subsequently  it  seems  to  have  houome  cus- 
Xo  remove  from  the  senate  lliose  who  had 
(It  property  through  their  own  prodigality 
ea,  U"  they  did  nut  ijuil  it  of  their  own  ac- 

Augustus  also,  artor  having  cleared  ihe 
of  unworthy  mcm]>ers.  iiitroduwd  a  nvw 
tnimatiiig  Hi'jucnt  into  it,  by  admitling  men 
B  munieipia,  the  eoluiues,  and  evun  fnua  ihe 
ss,"  When  an  inhabitant  of  a  |irwvince  was 
id  m  this  manner,  the  province  was  said  tu 

Iho  jus  tenaius.  Provincials  who  were 
enatora,  of  course,  went  to  reside  at  Uomf<, 
Lh  the  exception  of  such  as  belonged  to  Sici- 
»  Gallia  Narbonen^is,  they  were  not  allowed 
>  their  native  countries  without  a  sjiceial  per- 
D  of  the  cm]>eror."  In  order  lo  make  Rome 
f  Iheix  new  home,  Uio  provincial  candidates 
I  senate  were  subsetjueiitly  alvrays  exfwctcd 
liire  landed  property  in  Italy  "  Ou  the  whole, 
tiT,  the  cquitcH  remained  during  the  first  cen- 
of  the  Knipirc  the  scminarium  senalus,  which 
ad  also  bceu  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Ue- 

regacda  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be- 

A  senator,  wo  have  no  express  statement  for 

pie  of  (he  Republic,  alUiough  it  appears  to 

been  fixed  by  eome  custom  or  law,  as  the 

Koatoria  is  frequently  mentioned,  especially 

Ihe  latter  period  of  the  RepuhUo,     But  we 

induction  discover  the  probiible  age.     Wu 

liat,  according  to  the  iex  annalis  of  the  trib- 

Uus,  thti  age  fixed  fur  thu  quvslorship  wua 
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Ibir^-one.^  Now  as  it  miglit  happen  tiat  a 
tor  was  made  a  senator  munediau-ly  afler  tho  eK|tf-l 
ration  of  his  ofHcc,  we  niiiy  presume  that  the  earU-l 
est  age  at  which  a  man  could  become  a  senator 
was  thirty-two.  Augustus  at  last  fixed  the  seua- 
turial  age  at  twenty-five,'  which  appears  to  have 
remained  unaltered  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Empire. 

No  senator  was  allowed  lo  carry  on  any  mercan 
tile  business.  About  the  commencement  of  tlia 
second  I'unic  war,  some  senators  appear  to  have 
violated  this  law  or  custom,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrejtcc,  a  law  was  passed,  with  the  ve- 
hemont  op|>osition  of  the  senate,  tlial  none  of  ii« 
members  should  be  permitted  lo  possess  a  ship  of 
more  than»3(Kl  amphora;  in  tonnage,  as  this  was 
thought  sufTiciently  large  to  convey  to  Rome  the 
produce  of  Iheir  estates  abroad.^  It  is  clear,  huw 
ever,  from  Cicero,*  that  this  law  was  firequently  vi- 
olated. 

Regular  mcetinga  of  the  senate  i^enatus  legUimu») 
look  place  during  ihe  Republic,  and  probably  durii 
the  kingly  period  al^o,  ou  tiie  calends,  nones,  ai 
idea  of  every  month  ;'  extraordinary  meetings  {«i 
alus  mdictus)  might  he  convoked  on  any  otber  day, 
with  the  exceptjon  uf  those  which  were  alri,  and' 
those  on  which  comilia  were  held.*  The  right  oJT  I 
convoking  the  seoate  during  the  kiagly  period  bo-i 
longed  lo  the  king,  or  to  his  vicegerent,  the  cusloa 
urbis.''  {Vid.  pRjiVKcTv*  Usui.}  This  right  was 
during  the  Republic  transferred  to  the  curulc  ma- 
gistrates, and  at  last  to  Ihe  iribuaes  also.  Under 
ihc  Empire,  the  consuls,  prKlors,  and  tribunes  con- 
tinued tu  eiajoy  Uie  »ame  privilege,"  although  th^Bj 
emperors  had  the  same.'  If  a  senator  did  not  &^^ 
pear  on  a  day  of  meeting,  he  was  hat>le  to  a  Unc.  foi 
which  a  ph^lge  Wiia  tiiken  {pignons  mpim)  until  a 
was  paid.'^  Umlor  the  Empire,  the  penalty  for  wtfk 
appearing  without  suflicicut  reason  was  uicreased" 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  it  was  dec-reed 
that,  during  the  whole  month  of  February,  the  sen- 
ate should  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  on 
all  days  on  which  the  senate*  could  lawfully  meet. 
and  that  no  other  matters  should  be  discussed  unld 
these  affairs  were  setlled." 

The  places  wlicrc  the  meetings  of  the  senate 
were  held  (curitr,  tenacula)  were  always  inaugu- 
rated by  Hie  augurs.  {Vid.  Tkxpluji.)  Tlie  most 
ancient  place  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  ia  which 
alone,  originally,  a  senatus consul Lum  could  be  made 
Afterward,  however,  aeveral  teiutjles  were  usL'd  foi 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Concordia,  a 
place  near  the  Temple  of  BeUana  {vid.  I.KOATUfi). 
and  one  near  tlie  Porta  Capena.''  Under  tlie  em- 
perors the  senate  also  met  in  other  places :  under 
Caesar,  the  Curia  Julia,  a  building  of  immense  splen- 
dour, was  cormncnccd  ;  but  subsequently  meetings 
of  the  senate  were  not  seldom  held  in  the  house  of 
a  consul. 

Wheu,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  king  or  llie  custus 
urbis,  afler  couBultiiig  the  pleasure  uf  Uie  gods  hy 
auspices,  had  convoked  the  senate  iBcnaiHrn  cdicirc, 
cantocarc),  hc  opened  the  session  with  the  words 
"  Quod  bonum,  faustum^  fdiz  fortunaiumque  sit  pop- 
uh  Rumano  QtmUibus"  and  then  laid  before  the  as- 
sembly {referre,  retaito)  What  he  had  to  projiose 
llie  president  then  called  upon  the  mnnbers  to  dis- 
cuss the  mailer,  and  when  the  discussion  was  over, 
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SENATUS. 

BTPTT  member  gave  His  voie.  The  maJOTHy 
votes  always  decided  a  question.  The  majority 
was  ascertained  either  by  numeratin  or  by  disfesrio, 
that  is,  the  president  vitlior  counted  the  Yotc»,*  or 
the  men  who  rotwl  on  the  same  sidr  joined  togeth- 
er, and  thus  Rejurated  from  those  who  voted  other- 
wise, iliis  latter  method  of  voting  appears  in  later 
limes  to  have  been  the  wsiial  one,  and,  nreording  to 
Capilo,*  the  only  legitmiate  mctho<l.    {Vtd.  Stj*- 

ATUS  Co!«»irtTDM.) 

Tlie  subjects  laid  before  the  senate  partly  be- 
longed to  the  internal  aflhira  of  the  slate,  partly  to 
legislation,  and  partly  to  the  finance  ;  and  no  meas- 
ure could  be  brought  before  the  populua  with<uil 
having  previously  btjen  discusat»d  and  prepared  by 
the  senate,  The  aennte  was  thus  tne  me(!iiim 
through  which  all  affairs  of  the  whole  irovi'mrneal 
had  to  pass:  it  cniisitlcml  and  disruased  wluilovcr 
measures  the  kinif  thought  [)ro|M>r  to  introduce,  and 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  control  over  the 
assembly  of  the  populua,  which  could  only  accept 
or  reject  what  the  senate  bronglit  before  it.  WTien 
a  king  died,  the  royal  dignity,  until  a  succesanr  was 
elected,  was  transferred  lo  the  decern  prinii,*  each 
of  whom,  in  rotation,  held  this  dignity  for  five  days 
TTie  candidate  for  the  royal  power  was  first  de- 
cided upon  by  the  interreges.  who  then  proposed 
him  to  the  whole  senate,  and,  if  the  senate  agreed 
with  Ihe  election,  the  inteirex  of  the  day.  at  the 
command  of  the  senate,  proposed  the  candidate  to 
the  comitia,  and  took  their  votes  respectrng  him.*' 
The  will  of  the  gods  was  then  consulted  by  the  au- 
gurs, and  when  the  gods  too  sanctioned  the  elec- 
tion.* a  second  meeting  of  the  populus  was  held,  in 
which  the  augurs  announced  the  sanction  of  the 
gods.  Hereupon  the  king  was  invested  with  the 
powers  belonging  lo  his  office. 

Knder  the  Hcpublic.  the  nght  of  convoking  the 
.Mpnalf'  was  at  first  only  i>ossesst'd  by  the  dictators. 
pra'lors,  or  consuls,  interreges,  and  the  prirlVciu.i 
urhi,  who  also,  like  the  kings  of  fornier  tunes.  laid 
before  the  senate  the  subjects  for  deliberation. 
The  power  of  the  senate  was  at  first  the  same  as 
under  the  kings,  if  not  greater :  it  had  the  general 
care  of  the  public  welfare,  the  auperint^-nilence  of 
all  matters  of  religion,  the  management  of  all  af- 
fairs with  foreign  naiions;  iicormnanded  the  IfvM-s 
of  troops,  regulated  the  taxes  and  duties,  and  had, 
in  short,  the  supreme  control  of  all  the  revenue 
and  expenditure.  The  order  in  which  the  aena- 
lors  spoke  and  voted  was  detemuned  by  their  rank 
as  belonging  to  the  inajurfs  or  miiiorrs*  This 
distrnction  of  rank,  however,  appears  to  have  ceas- 
ed after  the  dt'cemvirate,  and  even  under  the  de- 
cemvirate  we  have  inf*tanccs  of  the  senators  speak- 
ing without  any  regular  order.'  It  is  also  probable 
Ihat  after  the  decemvirate  vacancies  in  the  senate 
were  generally  filled  with  ex-magiatrales,  whirh 
had  now  becotne  mure  practicable,  as  the  number 
of  magistrates  had  been  increased,  llie  tribunes 
of  the  peojde  likewise  obtained  access  tu  the  delib- 
erations of  the  senate  ;*  hut  they  had  no  srats  in  it 
yet,  but  sat  before  the  opened  doors  of  the  curia.* 
Tbe  senate  had  at  first  had  the  right  to  propose  to 
the  comitia  the  candidates  for  magistracies,  but 
this  right  was  now  lost :  the  comitia  centuriata 
had  become  quite  free  in  regard  to  elections,  and 
were  no  longer  depen-latit  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
senate.  The  curt<^a  only  still  possessed  the  rigtit  to 
sanction  the  election;  but  iu  the  year  B  U.  299 
they  were  compelled  to  sanction  any  election  of 
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mse^stnUes  which  the  comitia  mifltfaafe**  jl|^*'''\* 
It  took  place.'  and  this  soon  aflrf  HcrtSflr*  J*J^  *" 

the  lex  Ms-nia^    Whi  n     '"         >^M^iu 

asM'mblcd  for  this  ein, 

ate  stepped  into  their  i 

tiims,  and  soon  after,  r  '"*' 

the  senate  had  previoi  - 

comitia  might  decide.'    AH' 

decree  of  the  conirlis  tril« 

without  the  sanction  "T 

state  of  thmgs  had  thu  - 

and  the  senate  had  losi  .. . .  ......     .^, 

its  [jower,  which  had  all  been  jIB'-*''^  .  * 
tia  tribiita     (Tirf.  TsmcKrs  Pi-''*^'*! 
tion  to  the  comitia  ccnturtala.U*  '' 
rules  were  still  in  force,  as  hi'*-* 
war,   conrlusiuns    of  peace,  *''^l!i^_,v^ 
brought  l»efi»r('  th(*m,  and  decide ^^ '''^^*^| 
pru|}osal  of  the  senate* 

The  powers  of  the  seiiaie,  alle^'  r  hoihi 
placed  upon  a  perfect  eipiality,  nr^'*-^  ^  *Ni 
summed  up.     Tlic  senate  cnnl*' 
supreme  superintendence  in  all  u* 
it  determined  upon  the  manner  ir» 
to  be  conducted,  what  legions  wfT  ^'''^^jitt 
the  disiKJsal  of  a  commander,  f*''    "■•'-- 
ones  were  to  be  levied  ;  it  dcrref  ' 
inces  thu  consuls  and  prirtors  wef 
Protincia),  and  whose  iniperium   »'.ij^'I« 
longed.    The  commissioners  who  \*''-^^' 
sent  out  to  settle  the  adminis'  s 
quered  country  were  alway-  WKm  Ut 

ate  •     All  embassies  for  th»?  >-■■•..  .m^.-i, ^  |li7>^ 

treaties  with  fijreign  states  were  scnlmftV 
senate,  and  such  ambtissadorfr  were  gcnenW     -- 
tors  themselves,  and  ten  in  number^    1Vi 
alone  carried  on  the  negotiatiftn?  with 
baasadors,*  and  received  tht   -       .  -  .i<  uus-^ 

or  allied  nations,  who  alwn\  -lo  ut^ 

as  their  common  protector  •    I  *  * 

of  protector,  it  also  setthHl  all    i 
arise  among  the  municipiu  luni  ■ 
and  punished  all  heavy  crimes  c 
which  might  endanger  the  public  ; 
ty.^^    Even  in  Home  itself,  thr-judi 
prffitor  referrcil  important  cases.    ' 
private,  were  taken  from  smmng  Hit-  --  lunr-,- 
in  extraordinary  cases  the  senate  appiiinlct] 
commissions  to  investigate  them  ,'■   but 
commission,  if  the  case  in  question  was  a 
offence  committed  by  a  citizen.  ro*iuirrd  thr 
tion  of  the  people.'*     When  Iho  !; 
danger,  Ihe  senate  might  confer  - 
ujjon  the  magistrates  by  the  fonm  i 

suits,  ne  qtttd  rcspublica  dei.imcnfi 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  n 
the  city.     This  general  care  for  t  ^ 

extenial  welfare  of  the  Republic  inr  ««. 

tilt'  right  to  dispose  over  the  fman  ft« 

these  puqjos*'8.    Hence  all  the  revt :  ■  iiA- 

ture  of  the  Republic  were  under  tin-  nsrvi  a^oM' 
islration  of  the  senate,  and  the  censors  and  qui*- 
tors  were  only  its  ministers  or  agents.  ( Tii  Ct» 
SOS,  QuASTOB.)  All  the  expenses  neccssaiy  (^ 
the  maintenance  of  the  armies  required  the  m^ 
lion  of  the  senate  before  anything  could  be  ^9^ 
and  it  might  even  prevent  the  triumpb  of 
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many  members  were  roquirrd  lobr  prrscnl 
r  to  constitute  a  full  assembly  it^  uncertain, 


^ 


eral,  by  refusing  to  assign  the  money  neee«- 
r  ii.*  'nicrc  are,  however,  instanees  of  a 
iriuinphing-  wiihoui  tlio  consent  of  ilie  aen- 

l^yg-m        it  appears  Hint  there  existed  some  regula- 
to     ^-»vn  this  point,*  and  there  is  ono  insunce  on 
L  n  whieh  al  least  one  hundred  senators  were 
5  to  be  present/     I'lie  presiding  inagislrale 
■the  hiisiriesM.  au<J  as  the  senatnra  sal  in  the 
I  g  order,  princeps  senaius.  consulares,  cen- 
torii,  acdihcii,  tribunicn,  quiestoni,  it  is 
to  suppose  that  they  were  asked  iheir  opm- 
Tot«>d  in  the  same  manner  (sua  loco  «»• 
^dUere*).    Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
-«iZ  ^r  in  >vhich  the  question  was  put  to  the 
»  »r— ^^  np[)eara  to  have  df^pended  upon  the  dis- 
rA         ^j(  the  presidiniL!  consul,'  wlio  called  upon 
a'v^m^pmher  hy  pronouneinj^  his  name  {nomtna- 
%.:»  «it  he  U6uaUy  began  witli  the  princeps  sena- 
:»^r"^    if  constiles  dc-Hignati  were  present,  with 
*  'ITie    consul  generally  obstneil    nil  the 

«.  X  nd  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  onm- 
^n  the  first  of  January.*'    A  senator,  when 
^  a  pun  to  speak,  might  do  so  at  full  length,  and 
»-«.%*_  iroduce  subjects  not  directly  connected  with 
^<*i  «.i.t  at  issue."     It  depended  upon  the  prcsi- 
>'  'barb  of  the  opinions  expressed  he  would  put 
^*i  "voii^,  and  which  he  would  pass  over  "  Those 
'>«'\»o  were  not  yet  real  senators,  but  had  only 
.1    111  the  senate  on  account  of  the  office  they 
or  )iad  lu'Jd,  had  no  right  to  vou\  but  merely 
over  to  the  party  they  wished  to  join,  and 
Were  now  called  senatorta  ptdaru}*     When  a 
consultum  was  p^issed,  the  consuls  ordered 
^fcc  ttTittcn  down  by  u  clerk  in  the  presence,  of 
lenators.  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
Interested  in  it  or  most  active  in  hriTigmur  it 
**  (V'lrf.  SsNATca  CoMsuLTCM.)    Asuiiatcwas 
wtd  to  be  held  before  sunrise,  or  to  be  pro- 
aAer  sunset;'*  on  extraordinary  eoiergen- 
hnwever,  tliis  regulation  was  set  aside.*' 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  the  senate 
degraded  in  various  ways  by  SuUa,  Cafsar,  and 
ets,  and  on  many  occasions  it  was  uidy  an  Hi- 
nt in  the  hands  of  the  uieu  in  power,     lii 
\y  It  became  prepared  for  the  desjHitic  gov- 
t  of  the  emperors,  when  it  was  altogether 
creature  and  obeilient  instrument  of  the  prin- 
The  enii)eror  himself  was  generally   also 
ps  senatiis,'^  and  had  the  power  of  convoking 
ordinary  and  extraordinary*  meetings."  al* 
the  eunsuU,  prtt'tors,  and  tribunes  continued 
the  same  right."    T'lie  ordinary  meetings, 
,ng  to  a  regulation  of  Augustus,  were  held 
in  eveo'  month. *"    A  full  assembly  required 
presence  of  at  least  400  members,  but  Augustus 
If  afterward  modified  this  rule  according  to 
erence  and  iiiiportaiiec  of  tfie  subjects  whicU 
be  brought  under  discussion.*'   At  a  later  pen- 
find  tliat  seventy,  oreven  fewer. senators  con- 
1  an  asaenihly."  The  rcifuiar  president  in  Uie 
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sssembly  was  a  consul,  or  the  emperor  hhnsHf,  tff 
he  was  invested  with  the  consulship.'  At  exlrao^ 
dinnry  ineelinga.  he  who  convoked  the  senate  was 
al  the  same  lime  its  president.  The  cmjieror.  how- 
evrr,  even  wiien  he  Old  not  preside,  had,  by  virtue 
of  his  odioe  uf  tribune,  the  rigiit  to  introduce  any 
subject  for  disciis.^ion.  and  to  maJce  the  senate  de- 
cide upon  it.*  At  a  later  period  thia  right  was  ex 
pressly  and  in  pro|M'r  form  conferred  upon  the  em 
(M»ror,  under  the  name  of  ;u*  Trtatumu ;  and.  accord- 
ingly, tiA  he  obtained  the  right  to  introduce  three  oi 
more  subjects,  the  jus  was  called  jm  lertits,  guana, 
qiiinta^  4*.,  relationts.'  The  empifTor  introduced 
his  proposals  to  the  senate  by  writing  {oraiio,  liM- 
lux,  qjistoUt  pnncipii),  which  was  read  in  the  senate 
by  one  of  his  qua'siors.*  iVid.  OaiTioFtKR  Pniw- 
ciPCM.)  The  praetors,  that  they  ini^lit  not  be  in 
ferior  lo  the  tribunes,  likewise  received  the  jus  re- 
lationis.'  The  mode  uf  ooiidui'ting  the  business, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  senators  were  called 
upon  to  vote,  remained,  on  the  whole,  the  same  aa 
under  the  Republic  ;•  but  when  magistrates  were 
to  be  ele(Ttcd,  the  senate,  as  in  former  tinies  the 
comitiu,  gave  their  vi>tes  in  secret  with  little  tab- 
lets.'  The  transactions  of  the  senate  were,  from 
the  time  of  Caesar,  registered  by  clerks  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
senator."  lu  cases  which  required  secrecy  (xewa- 
tus  cmMuUum  tacitum%  the  seoaiors  themselves  offi- 
ciated as  clerks." 

As  ihn  Romfin  emperor  concentrated  in  hia  own 
I)erson  all  the  powers  which  had  formerly  been  jws- 
sessed  by  this  several  ma((islrales,  and  without 
lunitatiun  or  responsibdity,  it  is  clear  that  the  son- 
nte,  in  its  administrative  |x>wcrs,  was  dependant 
upon  the  emperor,  who  might  avail  himself  of  its 
counseU  or  not,  just  !is  he  pleased.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  election  of  magistrates  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  senate.'*  which,  how- 
ever,  was  enjoined  to  take  especial  notice  of  those 
candidates  who  were  recomnu  iided  to  it  by  the  em- 
peror. This  regulation  remained,  with  a  ehort  in- 
terruption m  the  reign  of  Caligula,  down  to  the 
third  century,  when  we  find  that  the  princeps  alone 
exercised  the  right  of  appointing  magistrates.'*  At 
the  demise  of  an  emperor,  the  senate  had  the  right 
to  appoint  hi:»  successor,  m  case  no  one  had  been 
nomuiated  by  the  emperor  himself;  but  the  senate 
had  m  very  rare  cases  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
thia  right,  as  it  was  usurped  by  the  soldiers.  The 
aerarium,  at  first,  still  continued  nominally  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  senate,'"  but  the  emperors 
gradually  totik  it  under  their  own  exclusive  man- 
iigement,'"  and  the.  senHti-  retained  nothing  but  the 
adininuftration  uf  the  funds  of  the  city  (arcn  pubiica^, 
which  were  distinct  both  from  the  lerarium  and 
from  the  tiscus,'*and  the  right  of  giving  its  opinion 
upon  cases  connected  with  the  tlscal  law.'*  Its 
right  of  coining  money  was  hmited  hy  Au{i:uslus  to 
copper  coins,  and  ceased  altogether  in  the  reign  of 
Galiicnus.**  Augustus  ordamed  that  no  accusations 
should  any  longer  be  brouglit  before  the  comitia,'^ 
and  instead  of  tbero  be  raised  the  senate  to  a  hich 
court  of  justice,  upon  which  he  conferred  the  right 
of  taking  cognizance  of  capital  offences  committed 
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hy  BffllllOrt.'  nf  crimes  against  the  statp  nnd 
|)^rson  of  the  ernporor*!.'  nml  of  crimM  fommittpd 
ihp  proviiu'iiil  magiairates  in  ihf?  ndministnttino 
iht'ir  pruviuoes.  'I'lie  scnatp  iniglit  also  rciTivr 
»p<'ftls  from  olher  courts,'  when-as,  ai  least  frrnn 
Iho  time  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  appeal  from  a 
•entence  of  the  wnatc*  The  prinwpa  8omPtime8 
referred  caMrs  which  w<*re  not  cuntainftd  in  the 
ftboYR  categories,  or  wliieh  he  iniisht  have  decidctl 
himsi'lf,  to  the  senate,  or  requested  its  co-oi>era- 
iion.*    Respecting  ihe  provinces  of  Ihe  eennie,  sec 

PRUTINCU. 

Whpn  Oonstaniinoplc  wiia  madr  the  second  capi- 
tal of  the  Empire,  Constantuie  inslitutcd  also  a 
ftRconil  senate  in  this  (Miy.*  upon  which  JuHan  con- 
ferred u)t  the  pnvilecfs  of  the  senate  of  Rome^ 
Both  these,  senates  were  still  sometimes  consulted 
by  the  emperors  in  an  oratio  up<tn  mdtiers  of  leps- 
lation  :•  the  senate  of  ConManlinoplo  retained  its 

lare  in  legislation  down  lo  the  ninth  century* 

ich  senate  also  continue*!  to  he  a  high  ronrt  of  jus- 
iice.lo  which  the  em(H'ror  referred  iniiKirl-int  crimi- 
nal cases.  '*  Capital  olfences  commilte<i  hy  senators, 
however,  no  longer  came  under  iheir  jurlsdiriion, 
but  either  under  that  of  the  governoTS  of  provinces, 
or  of  the  prefects  of  the  two  eiiies.^'  Civil  cases 
of  senators  likewise  belonged  to  the  forum  of  the 
pntfectus  urhi."  Tho  senatorial  dignity  was  now 
obtained  by  descent,"  and  by  having  held  certain 
offices  at  the  court,  or  it  was  granted  as  an  cspt-cial 
favour  by  the  emperor  on  the  pniposal  of  the  sen- 
ate.'* To  be  made  a  senator  was  indeed  one  of 
the  greatest  honours  that  could  be  conferred,  and 
was  more  valued  than  in  the  times  of  the  Ilepuhltc  ; 
but  its  burdens  were  very  heavy,  for  not  only  hud 
llie  senators  to  give  puhjio  games.'*  to  iniike  ricli 
presents  to  the  emperors,'*  nnd,  in  times  of  need, 
extraordinary  donations  lo  the  people."  hut,  in  ad- 
(trtinn,  lliey  had  to  pay  a  peculiar  lax  uptm  their 
landi'd  property,  which  was  called  foUnt  or  gUba** 
A  senfitiir  who  had  no  landed  property  was  taxed 
at  two  folles."  It  was,  therefore,  only  the  wealth- 
iest persons  of  ilm  Kmpire,  no  matter  to  what 
ptirt  of  It  they  bidongcil,  that  could  aspire  to  tbt_' 
dignity  nf  senntor,  A  list  of  ihetn,  together  with 
an  account  of  Iheir  pro|H'rty,  ^^-as  laid  before  the 
emp*'ror  every  three  months  by  the. prefect  of  the 
oity.**  Down  to  the  time  of  Justinian  the  consuls 
were  the  presidents  of  tht>  senate,  bat  from  this 
time  the  pra'fectus  urbi  always  presiiled." 

It  now  remaiiiB  to  mention  enme  nf  the  dialinc- 
lions  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Kumun  senators : 
I,  The  tunica  with  a  brond  purple  strifje  {laitts  da- 
vHi)  in  front,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  not.  as  is 
commonly  beheved.  sewed  upon  il.*"  2,  A  kind  of 
short  hoot,  with  the  letter  C  on  the  front  of  live  foot.*' 
Hiis  U  IB  generally  supposed  to  tnean  etntutn,  and 
to  refer  to  the  original  number  of  100  {centum}  sen- 


1.  (DivB  Ou«.,  Ui.,  31.  Ac— Sucl.,  Cali«.,  3.— Tacit.,  Add&I., 
»lti.,  44.— J.  Capihil.,  M.  Aotonin^  10.)— S.  <D]on  Cxm.,  Nh.,  15, 
l»,tl;  li.,1S;  IisTi..  8.  — Sort.,  OclaT.,6fl.  — Tnnl,  Annat., 
111.,  40.  *c.)— 3.  (Sofli..  Nero.  IT.-Tfccil..  Antial.,  tn.,  S8.-J. 
Cawtul.,  M.  Antoun.,  10. — VoplM.,  Prob.,  13.) — I-  (Uiun  Cm.. 
Ux.,  18.— Biit.  4ft,  lit.  S,  ■.  I,  I)  a.)  -  3.  (Su«;i.,  Claiul.,  14,  H.— 
Neto,  15. —  Domit..  9,  *c.)  — 0.  {Suiwmon.  li.,  S.—  ExceTTrt,  de 
fMt.  CoRlt.,  30.) — 7.  (Zovitn..  III.,  11. ~  LtUna.,  Ortt.  mil  TIi0e>- 
dM.,  iJ.,n.  3f)a,«l.  MnrrU.)— «.  (I'uJ.  TW-!.,  oi..  HI.  2,  a.  14.— 
■Symir.ncfa.,  Epiit^  x.,  I,  88.  — Cixl.,  l.,  til.  14.i.3,)  — 9.  (Nw. 
Lc»n.,  78.) —  10.  (Aiti«.  MftTCcU.,  sinii.,  I,  S3.  —  Srmtuttcli., 
Epitr  ,i».,  3.— Zfl«m.,  *T  11,38.)— II.  (Waltrr,  p.  367,  &c.J— 
11  (C4]d.,iii.,tit.M,«.a.— SyBunach.,£|>i«t..x..OV.}— 13.  (Cod. 
Thood.,  »!.,  lit.3,  t.  3;  xii.,  UL  1,  i.  M.— CaiMod.,  Varfjr.,  in., 
8.)— M.  [Cod.  Thwd.,  I.e.- STiiianKh..Eii«t.,i..  S3,  118.)  — 
IS.  (Syminach..  Epiu.,  i..  iS,Vi.)—\fi.  {Cod.  Ttauii.,  vi.,  lit. 
S,t.  &.)— 17.  (Zowm.,  T..  41.  — STiDmaAh.,£p..  Ti.,  14,90;  ni., 
M.)— 18.  {Zoiim..  ii.,  33.— CixJ.  Thwd.,  »i.,  lit.  3.— SymniMli., 
Km.,  Ir.,  01.)  — 19.  {Cod.  Tbf>o>I.,  vi.,  tit.  3,  a.  9;  vi^  liu  4.  a 
SI.)— no.  (S)^iii).,  Ep,  X..  M.  &c.)-sei.  (Cod.  Tkeod.,  VI.,  tit. 
A,  1  1.— Not.  Intl.,  «.)  — S3.  (Acroa.  ad  Hur.,  Sat.,  i..  3,  83.— 
Compwei,  a,  S8.— Quintt.,  El.,  3.)— 423.  (Jii».,vii.,  IBS.— Cie., 
Phil,  Kill.    13.) 
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•tors,     3   The  n  .  (be 

the  theatres  nml  Tins 

was  lirst  procure*!  i-i    lin    - 

ranus  Nfajor,   194  B  C  '       i 

granted  to  ihe  senators  in  i  < 

the  frames  in  the  cirn. 

ihi?  year  a  sacrifice  w.t 

f!npili>l.  and  on  ihts  ni*ra,ii(ui   tlie  sciuturt 

had  a  feast  in  the  Capitol :  the  right  was 

jus  puitiice  <^y/andi.'     5.  The  ju^  Itbtra 

(Kirf.  LsoATUi!,  p.  676  ) 

SKNATUS  C0.\3ULTI'M.  In  bMeni 
of  tho  pnrtd  of  the  jus  rivilr,  Cinero  inrliidfsiHi 
tus  consulta,*  from  which  it  appears itei  in  lusv 
lliere  were  senatus  consulta  whie-h  werfitiws  Ni 
meriMis  le^'eti,  properly  so  called,  were  enarlirfj 

the  reign  of  .■\u  gust  us,  and  1*  -  -  ~tW  mcaA 

were  made  even  after   hit?  wa 

.\iig\iBtus,  however,  that  th( 
gan  to  take  the  place  of  legrs  property  McAi 
a  change  which  is  also  indirat<xl  try  Ike  tet  Il«i 
until  his  time  the  senatus  constilta  wrrc  Dosduit 
nated  by  the  names  of  the  consuls,  or  b;t  ta^^mtt 
personal  name,  so  far  as  we  ha^r  erkkaoe.  Aii 
faim  that  lime  we  fmd  the  senatus  coaaakaAiiC 
nated  either  by  the  name  of  the  caxva}%.  m  Jktn 
nianum,  Silani.timm,  or  from  the  riaiite«^d<eu* 
sar.  as  Claudiunum.  Ncronianiitn  ;  or  thrym  te 
ignated  as  made  "  auctore'*  or  **  ez  ttuctontmu  lU^*- 
am,"  ic,  or  '*ad  tfrationem  Haitrtaat,"  ik^  Tirf 
name  of  the  stMiatus  eunsuti-:-  -  ^'  '<>niaaiu&  « 
an  exception,  a?  will  aflerw  ; 

Seniilus  consultu  wore  eii.i  r-  ir.uV*j 

period,  and  some  of  ihem  wcto  j.: 
sense  of  the  term,  thoui^U  soiiifi 
hiLve  denied  this positioa     liut  the  upuuuaull^tw 
who  deny  the  legislative  power  of  the  «BBLftea| 
the  republican  |>eriod  is  opposed  by  facta.    Afttf 
tempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  stq^ortittyi 
passage  of  Tacilas  <"<um  ^ynmirm  c  octhm  <nmmM 
tut  patreB  IratLtiata  tuni"'),  which  only  : 
elections     It  is  ditlirult,  however,  to  d'-'. 
far  the  legislative  [wwer  of  the  -■ 
A  recent  writer*  observes  "that 
fiului  were  an  im[iortant  source  oi  d 
which  L'oncenied  admimstraiion,  the  maiol 
of  religion,  the  siiAppnsion  or  re|H?al  of  lawsi 
case  of  urgent  public  necessity,  the  rights  of  ll 
riuin  and  the  pithlicani,  th^  trealmeni  of  the  I] 
and  the  provincials  "^    The  fullowmu  ak  it 
of  E^f'iiatua  eonsuUa  under  the  Krpubho.  a 
tus  conBultum"«c  quia  tit  urhe  scptiirttmr ;"  \ 
Qtu!>t  eonsuStum  De  Bacclianalibus,  bcicslfarl 
pnnicul.irly  mentioned ;  a  BenaiuH  conitulLi 
LibertinorumTnbu;*  a  senatus  co^ 
Libus  at  the  Megalenses  ludi ;'  a  sr  i  ^^ 

"  nt  homo  tmmolarttKr  f'^^  a  senat\i 
Provmciis  Queestoriis  ;  a  senatus 
M.  Tulho  Cicerone  referenlc  i  >  • 
gattonum  ttbtrttrum  icmpus  u' 
senatus  consiilla  l>e  Collegn^  ; 
senatus  consuhum, "  jiMid/u^coiwu.  .•»■ 

rcf  Afncanas  (bestian)  la  IttUiam  >i  -'«* 

was  so  far  repealed  hy  a  plebiacii  T? 

Ca.  Aufulias,  tnbunus  plebis,  that  ''• 

for  the  purpose  of  the  Cireenses  wo»  it»ji«  f^*«," 
an  old  eenaiua  coosultum  by  which  "  ^uj^jf*  Ikp* 
Torvm)  rn  raput  dvmim  ptokil/tbatur  ;'"•*  it  niV  i/Ut 
wliich  Cicero'*  refers  to  mores  as  its  i- 
From  these  instances  of  senatus  con; 


I.  <L1t  ,xxsir.,54.— Cic,  ProCluptn  ,4T 
II.— Dicm  L:iii«.,  Ii.,  7.)— 9.  {OdII.,  t<p  . "% 
—4.  (Top.,  i.l— 5.  (Abou,  I.,  15.  J— ^1 
Rilm.  RecbU.  437.1— 7.  (Liv.,  itrt.,   ' 
(Li*..  Jtlv.,  li.)-9.  (G.U..  11..  ^4.)— i 
—  11.  (PUq.,  H.  N.,  «iii..  17.)— IS.  ITa  .t  , 
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tlie  repuMican  period,  wc  may  rollect,  in  a  gen- 
wav.  ili»-'  kinil  of  mailers  U>  wlneb  Ihis  fonii  uf 
iiion  appltcd.     The  CDnaitiuiion  of  the  wnaU' 
wirh  (IS  to  gnuluaily  bring  within  Ihe  epbere 
>^»hili(in  all  niatt^^ra  that  pprlained  to  rcli- 
riice.  administralion,  provincial  niattfrs,  and 
"if^n  relatimui      Ami  it  s^t^nis  that  the  power 
Lbe  Bf  iiale  had  so  far  inrrea&pd  at  the  iitno  of  thr: 
jioii  of  AutrtisHis,  that  it  was  no  ptfai  change 
it  the  only  legislating  body.     PoroponiuSf* 
hfs  historical  evidenu'C  mu£t  be   receiTeU 
caution,  aiaies  the  mailer  in  a  way  wiuch  is 
illy  eonsisti?nt  with  what  wc  otherwise  know 
i  of  senatorial  le^.slalion :  "  As  the 
id  it  difficult  to  assemble,  &e.,  it  was  a 
'of  necessity  tliat  the  admini.nration  of  the 
rne  to  the  senate :  thus  the  senate  began 
and  whatever  the  senate  had  determined 
»«/)  was  observed  {ottserpuLaJur),  and  the 
lade  is  called  senatus  consuhum." 
senatus  eonsulium  was  so  named  because 
consul  {qui  rttuiu)  was  said  "■  scnatum  roruv- 
?*'  *•  Mareivs  L.  F.  S.  Pojtrnuvs  L.  F:  Co*.  Sen- 
Contoivcrottt*  fSenatus  consultum  l)e  Bac- 
lalihuM}      In  the  senatus  nnnsultum  De  Phiio* 
HE  et  De  Rhclorihiis,"  the  pnetor  **  contnUuu.*' 
[tbe  enartiiig  part  of  a  )ex  the  populns  were  eaid 
and  in  a  plehiseitiim.  "ncire:"  in  a  sena- 
iltum  the  sonatc  was  said  "censcre."  " De 
fibPSf   t\-r..,  ita.  extUiccndem  ccnsvtre^'  (S.  G. 
r3aceh).     In  the  senatus  oimKulta  of  tbe  time  of 
istiis  cilCTl  hy  Kroniinus,*  ihe  phrase  which  fol- 
«njMfr«"  is  soinetiiuus  "piaare  huie  orditti." 
tTscituB  the  verb  "/u-njrr*"  is  also  appUcd  to  the 
-who  made  the  motion  for  n  senatus  coosiiii- 
Somptim*'s  tlio  ti'nn  "  arbitrmrt"  is  used  ;^ 
ins,*  writing  under  the  Antonines.  applies  to 
senute  the  terms  whu-h  originally  denoted  the 
laltve  power  of  the  populus :  '*  Semiiiu*  jubct  al- 
VQn»titiiH  ;  id^tie  tegit  victm  optinet^  quamtit  fuit 

mode  in  which  the  legislation  of  tlie  senate 
M  rondiu^led  in  the  imponal  period  is  explaintu! 
article  Obationes  Principum. 

finrms  were  observed  in  drawing  ap  a 
flonsohum,  of  which  thero  is  an  example 
tn  C*e<ro :'  '*  S.  C  AucfontaUs''  (for  Uiis  is  the 
riiiht  rvading),  "  Pridte  Kat.  Ocloh.  m  Aide  ApoUt- 
"■  "'>  adfucTHnt  L.  Domitius  Cn.  FiUu*  Ahc- 

Ti  (fuod  M  Marteliu*  Consul  V.  F.  {ver- 

tu  - .  ,. , ...  i/fi)v.  CoHM.  D  E.  R.  I  C.  (de  fa  rt  ua  een- 
gMtfunt  Vtt.  4c.)."  The  preamble  of  the  senatus 
CMiiviiliutn  l>e  Bacehanalibufi  is  similar,  but  the 
I  -  of  the  consuls  come  at  the  beginning,  and 
;:..  V.  ird  is  "  amsoivertmt :"  iho  date  and  place  are 
10  jpven  ;  and  tbv  names  of  those  qui  Mcrilendo  ad- 
tnl  (Sr.  ARF.  in  the  inscription).  The  names 
persons  who  were  witnessfs  to  ihe  drawing 
the  sctinliia  conBultum  were  called  the  "aue- 
and  these  aucloritau-s  wen?  cited  as  evi- 
of  the  fact  of  the  persons  named  in  them  hav- 
preaent  ai  the  drawing  up  of  the  S.  C  ("W 
m  aucionlatibu*  prarscriptm  extat'**),  from  which 
lage,  nnd  from  another*  {"tllud  S.  C.  ea  pra- 
'"),  in  which  Cicero  refers  to  his  name 
.imong  the  aucioritntes  of  a  S.  C.  as  a 
iriendshiplothe  person  whom  the  S.  C. 
led,  It  is  certain  that  *'prrt*jcnAo,"  in  its  va- 
Jbnnu,  is  the  proper  rtMding  in  these  senatus 
(Compare  the  similar  use  of  pracaeriptio 
lan  pleadrnga,  vtd.  Pr,e«cbii'tio.)  There 
no  doubt  tliat  certain  persons  were  required 

1.  (lliR.  1,  l.t.  2.  •-  9  )-S.  (ObII.,  XT.,  II)  — S.  (!)•  A<i;am- 
m.  n.Mx,  11.1  —  4.  (Ado.,  ir.,SO.)  — S.  (Dir.  16,  UL  I,  «.  3.) 
•.  (1  .  4  ;-  T.  (£p.  »U  l>ir.,  mi.,  a.)— S.  iCic,  I>g  Or.,  i.,  3.) 
^.  (Ck..  Gi>.  «1  Dit.,  f.f  9.) 


to  be  present  "*fn/*cM(/o,''  but  others  might  assist 
if  they  chose,  and  a  person  m  this  way  might  let- , 
lify  his  regard  for  another  on  behalf  of  whom,  on 
With   reference   to   whom,   the   S.  C.  was  made* 
{^'^Cato  auUn  <t  acnhetido  adfmt,''  *StC.*).      Besides 
the  phrase  **  tcnUndo  adejme,"'  there  arc  'Vwr  ad 
Kribendum"'*  and  '*  pom  ad  ucrihentlum**  (as  to  Which, 
see  the  curious  paslsiagc  in  CiL-ero-*),     When  a  S.  (J. 
was  made  on  the  million  of  a  person,  it  was  baid 
to  be  mode  "  m  nmttntiam  ejuM."     If  the  S».  C  waa 
curried,  it  was  written  on  tablets  and  placed  in  the 
u^rarium :  the  S.  C  De  narchfinahbus  provides  thai 
it  shall  be  cut  on  a  bronze  tablet,  but  this  was  tt 
the  purpose  of  ita  being  put  up  in  a  public  place 
where  it  could  be  read  {tiid /acUiv$iud  gnoMcier  p^ 
twt). 

A  measure  which  waa  proposed  aa  a  senatus  eoo 
aultuni  might  be  stopped  by  Uie  mtercessio  of  thm] 
tribunes,  and  provision  was  somctmies  made  fori 
farther  proceeding  in  such  case  :  "  ti  ^ws  hme  sen-] 
attis  consuito  iniercexacrU  Mtiuitui  utaceri  auctoniatcm 
perscnbi  (prtCKnbt)  tt  dt  ea  re  aa  *ena:utit  puimium' 
que  rc/ern.'**    This  explains  one  meaning  of  scua* 
tus  auctoritas.  which  is  a  senatus  consultuin  which 
has  been  proposed  and  not  earned,  and  of  whicli  i 
record  was  kept  with  the  "  auctorUaleM  somm  qu 
tcnbmdo  tuifurmnt."    In  one  passage  Cicero  cal' 
a  S.  C.  which  had  failed,  owing  to  an  iniercessie, 
an  auctoritas.'     Une  iiicanuig  of  aiictontas.  in  fact, 
is  a  S.  C.  pro|Hiscd.  bui  not  yit  carried  ;  and  tlus 
agrees  with  Liry  :*  "  Si  qwt  tnUrccdat  »to,  aua»- 
itaie  *e  /ore  carUentum.**     If  senatus  auctoritas  oo- 
ciisiunally  appears  to  bo  used  as  equivalent  to  sen 
atus  consultum,  it  is  an  unproper  use  of  tlic  word, 
but  one  which  presenttf  no  difficulty  if  wc  considGi 
that  the  namt^  which  denote  a  thing  in  its  two| 
stages  are  apt  tu  l>e  confounded  in  popular  language, 
us  with  us  the  wurds  bill  and  act.     In  its  genural' 
and  original  sense,  sciialus  auctoritas  is  any  meas- 
ure to  which  a  majority  of  the  senate  has  uswnted. 
(Sec  the  note  of  P.  Manutius  on  Cicero.') 

The  proi>er  enaoung  word  in  the  senatus  consul- 
ta  13  "  ccHseo,"  but  the  word  **  deurno"  waa  also] 
used  in  ordinary  language  to  express  the  enacting^ 
ot'  a  senatus  cunsultum*  {Senatus  dccrecU  ttt,  d^.*). 
But  a  senatus  conBuliurn,  which  was  a  law  in  the 
proper  sense. of  tlie  term,  is  not  e^iUed  n  decretum, 
which  was  a  rule  inaUe  by  the  seuate  aa  to  aome 
matter  which  was  strictly  \vitlun  its  competence. 
The  words  diMTeium  and  senatus  eonsulium  a"e 
aflen  lUted  indiscriiuinately,  and  with  litUu  precib- 
ion."     {Vid.  Dkchbtuh.) 

The  forms  of  the  senatus  c*unsulla  are  Ihe  best 
evidenL'c  of  their  charactCT.  The  following  are 
aomu  of  tlie  principal  senatus  oonsulla  which  are 
preserved :  the  senatus  cunsultum  Lie  Tiburtibua, 
printed  by  Grutcr  and  otliers ;  Uic  senatus  eonaull* 
urn  Ue  Baochanahbus ,  the  senatus  cunsultum  m 
the  letter  of  Cicero  already  referred  to;"  tlie  six 
senatus  consulla  abnut  the  Koman  aqueducts  m 
the  second  book  of  Frontinus,  De  Aquu^C  wlibus ; 
the  senatus  conbulium  about  tlie  AphrudiBienses  ;^' 
the  oration  of  i  'laudiua  ;^*  the  various  MMiatus  con- 
sulta  preserved  in  the  Digest,  which  arc  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  part  nf  this  articlt*.  See  ulau  the 
senatus  consultuin  primed  in  ^igonius,  *'  De  Am*- 
quo  Jure  FroctunaruiH,"  i.,  38S 

The  following  list  nf  senatus  consulla  containi 
perhaps  all  of  theni  which  are  disiiiiguiahed  by  th<! 
name  of  a  consul  or  other  disimciivo  name.     Nu- 


1.  (Cio..  Ef».  «]  Aw.,  Til.,  I.)— a.  (111.  n>..  I..  10.1—8.  (Kl 
Div.,  U,,  15.)— 4.  [IJ.il>.,  »iu.  "*.)— 5.  (Id.  i!).,i..  7.)— fl.  fir.. 
ST.)— 7,  (adDiT„».,$-)— B.  (M.  it».,  vin.,  S.)— 9.  iW.,  »il  Alt., 
J.,  19.1—10.  (Cell.,  II,,  94.— Vuf.  iEtiuaOii'.J<i>  Bp  Fruum,  «.  ▼. 
SanUtiB  (iBcretum  )— II.  (Cic.,  Pl.ilijip.,  r.,  13.— Gflll..  xv.,  11. < 
—IS.  tTwnt.,  All-*.,  lii..  es.— TiicH..  ecL  Obcrlin,,  ».,  W5.J-  U 
(Id.  ib.,  XI.,  84.-Tacil^  ed.  Utwrlin.,  ii.,  6U0.) 
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mPTons  Bpnatua  ronsulla  under  the  Empire  are  r&-  >     Calvitiawiju.*      {Vid.  Jou*  »t  P*fM, 

ferrt'd  to  in  Ihc  I^lin  WTitera.  (or  which  we  find  no    Lm,  p.  557.) 

distinctive  name,  though  it  is  probahlf!  lliat  all  of      Ci.iiroiAML-11,  paicset]  m  the  time  of  ibri 

I  hem  had  a  titU*  likfi  the  Icgea.  but  many  v{  them    Claudius,  reduced  a  freo  ■  ' 

bring  of  Ultlo  importance,  were  not  much  referred    a  slavA  {ancilla)  if  abe  i . 

to  or  cited,  and  thus  their  names  were  furgolten     another  person,  after  the  iiiaMf:  tl^a  _ 

Tocitiia,  for  instance,  often  speaks  of  S.  C.  without    iicc  that  he  would  not  permil  iL    Bdii 

t^iviuK  their  names,  and  in  some  cases  wc  arc  able    wlio  was  a  Honian  cUir.'p  "' k-.ii"-*^ 

to  affix  the  titles  from  other  authorities.     Many  of  with  the  consent  of  the 

ihe  imperial  senaiu»  co^^ulta  were  merely  antend-    by  agreement  with  the  111.; 

menu  of  leges,  but  they  were  laws  in  Uie  proper   any  child  boru  from  tlii^  CMbdUut^ 


N 


Benao  of  the  word 

Some  of  the  Bonaius  consulta  of  the  republican 
period  were  laws,  .as  alrriidy  observeil,  hut  others 
were  only  dpiemimaiions  of  ihe  senate,  which  be- 
came h'lfes  hy  heini;  earnrd  in  the  eomitia  Such 
S.  C.  were  really  only  auciontates  One  instanre 
of  this  kind  ix-currcd  on  the  oceasion  of  the  trial  of 
ClodiuR  for  violating  the  myaterieaof  thelJona  Dea 
A  rogatio  on  tlie  subjix-l  ol  the  trial  was  proposed 
to  the  eomitia  ex  senuius  consulto.'  which  is  also 
spoken  v(  as  the  auctontas  of  the  senate,  and  as 
•■  quod  ah  »enatu  constitutum''  (the  word  of  Gaiua, 
I..  4). 

ApftoxiANCH,  probably  enacted  in  the  lime  of  Ha- 
drian, empowered  all  civitates  which  were  witiiin  the 
Roman  imperium  to  take  a  fidetcominiBBa  here<)ilas 


for  the  BcnaiUB  conauUum 


old  rule  of  the  jus  gentium,  aecynimt***^ 
woman  cuntinuing  free,  was  the  wrf** 
child. 

A  difficuhy  arose  on  the  in'e^V'^Tji 
senatus  consultum  fur  which  the  *'-''^* 
bad  not  provided.     If  a  woman  uho»»*^ 
citizen  was  with  child,  and  bec»ff  ^^^  ^ 
auant  to  the  senaius  consultiim  i*^ 
cuhatiiting  with  a  slave  cotitrary 


TTiis  acnatus  consultum  is  cited  by  Ulpian'  without  ^  wish,  the  condition  of  the  cliild  w/**' 
Ihc  name;  but  it  appears,  from  comparing  Ulpian  |  ter :  some  contended  thnt    '   ' 


k 


^ 
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with  the  Digest,'  to  be  the  senatuscousulluni  Apro- 
nianum.  A  senaius  consultum  also  nllnwed  civila- 
tes  or  municipia,  which  wore  legally  considered  as 
universilates,  to  be  appointed  heredcs  by  their  U- 
berti  or  lltwrtie.  Ulpian  speaks  of  this  senaius  con- 
Bultum  in  the  passage  referred  to,  umiiedintcly 
before  ho  speaks  of  that  senatus  cniisullum  which 
we  know  io  be  the  Apronianuin,  and  it  appears 
pdTobablc  that  the  two  senatus  consulta  were  tlie 
same,  for  llicir  objects  were  similar,  and  tliey  are 
mentioned  together  without  any  indication  of  their 
being  ditTcrent.  Tliis  last-mentioned  provision  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Digest*  as  licing  contained  in 
4  senaius  consultum  wliich  wns  poaie^  tor  to  the  Trc- 
bellianmii,  but  the  nauie  is  not  iiiveu  in  tlie  Digest 
Under  this  provision  a  niuniciplum  could  obtain  the 
bonorum  possessio.  Biichius*  assigns  the  senatus 
c(msultum  to  the  reign  ol  TrRJan  ;  hui  it  appears  to 
belong  tu  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  to  be  Ihu  same 
senatus  consultum  which  allowed  nritates  to  take  a 
legacy.' 

Articl'leijnuh  gave  the  preses  of  a  province 
Jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  fideicommiasa  lihcrtas, 
even  when  the  beres  did  nut  belong  to  the  province. 
The  hercs  could  be  compelled  to  give  the  liberlas 
winch  was  the  subject  of  the  fidcicoiimiissum.  {Vid. 
Mancmirsio,  p.  610.^) 

Dn  BACcnANALioDs.  This  senatup  conFiiKum. 
which  is  sometimes  called  Mnrcianuin,  w&s  [lyissed 
in  the  year  B.C.  186.  The  terms  of  it  are  staled 
generally  by  Livy,»  and  may  bo  compared  with  tiic 
original  senaius  coosulium.  which  is  printed  in  the 
edition  of  Livy  by  Drakeiiborch,  and  iu  that  by  J. 
Clericus,  Amsterdam.  1710  There  is  a  dissertation 
on  this  senaius  cunsiiUuui  by  Bynkershock,'  whu 
has.printed  the  senatus  consultum,  and  commented 
npon  it  at  some  lengUi.  The  pruvisiuns  of  (his 
senatus  cnnsuUum  are  stated  generally  under  Bio- 
KVfu.  p.  36G.  There  is  no  ancient  authority,  aa  it 
appears,  for  the  name  Marciannm.  which  has  been 
given  to  It  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  consuls  who 
proposed  it,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titles 
of  senatus  consultum  in  the  imperial  period. 

~~r.  (CiO-  ml  Art  .  i.,  I^)— S.  (Fri|r..  >•'■  23.)-3.  (M,  lit.  1. 1. 
96,)— 4.  (S6,  tit.  3  )— A.  (HitUirin  Jnnfi>ru<]cntiff  Rotnniue.)— 4. 
{Vlf^  Frw.,  tit.  M.I— 7.  (Dii;.  40,  tit.  9.  i.  U,  Al.}— 8.  <xzjdx., 
I8.J— 9.  (De  Calltt  BabKiociff  Fir*giin«  kpud  Vat«t«i  iUii*- 
»tm,  Op,,  i.,4ti.} 
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pregnant  in  a  Uj^a!  marn. 
citizen ;  but  it  she  bad  i".     - 
cohabitation,  the  child  was  the 
son  who  had  become  the  masted 
{Vid  Sesvl'9,  Komav  ) 

There  is  an  apparent  ambtguiiy 
Gaius,'  in  which  he  says,  "V  ■ 
same  lex  is  still  in  force,  by  v< 
free  woman  and  another  mari^ 
the  mother  knew  that  the  man  uii^*, 
habited  was  a  slave.*'     The  lex  of  t*'' 
is  the  lex  -i:iia  Scnlia.     The  f 
Btus  consulttmi  of  Claudius  api'>  ,  ^ 

compaoi  between  a  free  woman  .nfi  .^j^ 

the  slave,  which  eoiiipact  iniplieo  il^  _^  m 
must  know  the  condition  of  the  i»la        j^j^ 
fore,  according  to  the  terms  of  ihr  ^^m^i\ti 
would  he  slaves.     But  Gaius  E«y*^  i^^^,^ 
senatus  consultum  the  woman  mtghi. 
continue  free,  and  yet  give  birth  tn  a 
senatus  consultum  gave  validii;. 
tween  the  woman  and  the  ma^ 
first  sight  it  nppears  as  if  the  sui,.!...   ..^' ' 
dueed  exactly  the  some  eiTect  as  the 
spect  to  the  conduion  of  the  child, 
explained  by  referring  to  the  chief  prtp\^^ 
senatusconsuUum,  winch  was,  that  mtia;* 
a  slave  "i/in/o  ct  denuniianle  <:  ~^ 

woman  to  a  servile  condition. 
conseciucnce  of  this  change  in 
issue  of  her  cohabnation  must  I 
.£lia  Senlia  had  already  decluK 
children  bom  of  the  union  of  a  \itA  w 
slave  to  be  servile.     'Ilie  senatus  comoll 
to  the  penalty  of  the  lex  by  making  tbt 
slave  also,  unless  she  cohabited  wt(btti«< 
the  master,  and  thus  resulted  that     .  _  ,^ 
n>"  by  which  a  U\lk  mother  could  escsp*^^ 
alty  of  the  f^enatiis  consultum  by  her  igrtvi*^ 
yet  her  chUd  must  be  a  slave  pursuant  m 
Hadrian  removed  this  inelegant  la  tty  (!''»l:i 
if  the  mother,  notwiih^anding  i 
caped  from  the  penalties  of  tin 
by  virtue   of  her  compact,  ih< 
have  the  benefit  of  the  agrecin 
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inced  (he  cahahjiing  womaa  to  a 
she  cuhabiicd  with  a  man's  slave 
ante  domino :"  if  she  cohabited 
;  him  to  he  a  elave,  uithnut  the 
master,  there  could  be  nu  deiiun- 
ise,  ii  appciirv.  was  not  afTectcil 

Klltum.  for  Gaius  observes,  an 
e  lex  had  still  etrect,  and  the 
cohabitiitioii  was  a  slave.  The 
8  of  the  lex  remaining  in  force 
nf  the  senaliis  cunsiiliuui,  appears 
af  the  stnet  interpretation  whicli 

applied  to  poeitive  enactments  ; 
nsultum  of  Hadrian,  an  Mated  Uy 
d  lo  ttic  case  of  a  contract  be- 
r*8  slave  and  the  wciman,  and 
i  did  not  cumprchend  a  ease  of 
there  was  no  compact  Besides 
lau  cohabited  with  a  man's  slave 
knowledge  of  the  master  or  with 
It  without  the  "^dcnurutatto^"  it 
vs  considered  as  if  the  woman 
i  promiscuous  intercourse  (culgo 
iiother  iMniii  (rvv,  tlie  child  also 
IS  gf^cilmm  till  the  lex  attemplc'd 
iiercotfrse  by  working  on  the  pa- 
ihe  motlif  r,  ami  th(^  senaLus  cnn- 

penalty  on  herself.  There  \va8 
a"  in  a  free  woman  giving  birth 
a  was  not  re^^arded  by  Hadrian, 
f  the  ineleganiia  of  a  woman  by 
!  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the  sen- 
iHe  her  child  was  slill  subject  to 
lox. 

multum  was  passed  AD.  52,  and 
tcitua,  but  the  terms  in  which  he 
do  nut  contain  ttiu  tnie  meaning 
sultum,  and  in  one  resiKH*t,  "«tn 
u«,  pro  libcrtis  haberentuT,"  they 
om  the  text  of  (Jams,  unless  the 
should  be  "Itbcrit."*  It  appears, 
assage  in  Pauhis.'  that  a  woman, 
:h  are  not  mcniioned  by  bim,  was 
dition  of  a  liberta  by  the  »>enatus 
trumstanoe  wbich  coritirms  the 
:t  of  Tatritus,  but  also  shows  how 
e  has  stalr^d  the  senatus  consult- 
bttributes  the  seoalus  consuUum 
spasian,  and  expres,'»e3  its  ert'*?ct 
general  and  incorrect  than  those 
instances  show  bow  little  we  can 
1  historians  for  exact  infWiuation 

Paulas  that  ihc  provisions  of  this 
are  slated  very  imperfectly  even 
.  they  applied  to  a  great  number 
itton  between  free  women,  whetli- 
time,  and  slaves. 
isultum  was  eniuely  re[»eak'd  by 
latinian.  Some  writers  refer  the 
u  the  senatus  consultum  Ciaudia- 
st,  consequently,  refer  the  words 
so  to  this  senatus  consuUum;  but 
neither  case  appears  to  refer  to 
turn,  but  to  the  lex  J:;lia  Senlia.' 
iraJ  other  senalus  consulla  Clau- 
!TC  ia  a  short  notice  in  Jo.  Augus- 
lurisprudentiic  Homanie. 
wed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  rela- 
salibertaa.* 
'Ds  CoitsDLTA.    Nuraeroim  a^na- 


lh«  noU»  Gft  Taattjs,  Ann.,  xii-.  iS,  od. 
^  til.  10.)— t  (Vegp..  ||.)-5.  (GtJui,  1., 
T.  {U.,  i.,  S4,  S6,  Q\,  IM.— Ulp  .  Fiag  , 
M.— Pauliui,  S.  R.,  li.,  tit.  21.)-tJ.  {Dig. 


ttis  consults  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  which  is  called 
Hadnununi.  Many  senatus  consulla  of  this  rcign 
are  referred  toby  Gaius  as  " HcnatHn ranxutta awiurc 
Hadriano  fiicta,"^  of  which  there  is  a  list  lu  tttc  in- 
dex to  Gaius  The  EH-'oatus  consult.i  made  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by  Cachius.  and 
some  of  them  are  noticed  here  under  their  proper 
designations. 

JiiNrMNDM,  p,-i.<4sed  in  the  reign  orc«mino4liis,  re- 
laied  to  fideicommissa  liberlas.'  This  senalus  coti- 
BUJUKu  13  preserved  in  one  of  lli«  passages  of  the 
DiEfest  referred  to. 

JuNiANdM,  passed  in  the  time  of  Dnmitian,  in  the 
tenth  consylsiiip  of  Domitian.  and  in  the  consul£t..p 
of  Ap.  Junius  Siibinu!4,  A.D.  S-l.  had  Tor  its  object 
to  prevent  collusiun  between  a  master  and  his  slave, 
by  wliich  the  sl^ive  should  be  made  to  ap|x:ar  to  he 
as  a  free  man.  The  person  who  discovered  tlie  col- 
lusion obtained  the  slave  as  his  property,' 

LARaiANoH.  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Km* 
peror  Claudius,  A.D.  4S,  gave  to  the  children  of  a 
manumissor.  if  tliey  were  not  exheretlated  by  name, 
a  right  to  Lbo  bona  of  Latini  in  preference  to  extra- 
nei  heredcs.*    {Vui.  Phtbonuji,  p.  74fi.) 

LiDox'UNUM,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
the  consulship  of  T.  f^latilius  Taurus  and  h  SchlK^ 
mus  Libo,  A.D.  16,  contained  various  provisions, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  etfect  that  if  a  man  wrote 
a  will  for  another,  everything  which  ht  wrote  in  his 
own  favour  was  void:  accoidingly,  he  could  not 
make  himself  a  tutor,*  nor  hcrcs  or  Icgaianus ' 
Tiiis  senatua  consultum  contained  oilier  pruvisions, 
and  tt  appears  to  tmve  been  an  extension  of  tlie  lex 
Cornelia  de  Fabis.*    {Vtd.  Falbuh.) 

MACKDo^fUNL'M,  enacted  A.D.  46,  provided  that 
any  loan  of  money  to  a  tiliusfamdina  could  not  be 
recovered,  evrri  alter  the  death  of  the  faLher  Tlie 
senatus  consultum  took  its  name  from  Macedo,  a 
notorious  usurer,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  which  is  preserved.*  Theophi- 
lus'  slates  incorrectly  (hat  the  senatus  consultum 
took  its  name  from  a  hliusfamilias.  The  provision 
of  the  senatus  coiisuHuni  is  cited  by  Tacitus,'"  but  in 
stjch  terms  as  miirlit  hud  to  ambiguity  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Jaw.  Suetonius'^  attributes  this 
senatus  consultum  to  the  lime  of  Vespasian,  but  ho 
stales  lis  pruvisions  in  less  ambiguous  terms  than 
Tacitus. 

MeMMiAM'x.  This  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  senalus  consuUum  passed  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  terms  of  which  are  preserved  by  Tacitus:'"  **iVe 
xirnuiata  adoptio  tn  uUa  parte  muyterts  puttlict  jurartt, 
ae  ne  usurpandis  quiiem  hertduaiihna  jirodtsxct." 
The  object  of  this  seuatus  ciHisuItum  was  to  prevent 
the  evasion  of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  P«pp»a.  {VvL 
JuLU  ST  Vav.  Pop.  Lei)  It  is  souietimes  referred 
to  the  ccnsulship  of  C.  Memmitts  Kegulus  and  Vir- 
giiiius  Rufu*,  A.D.  03,  but  it  appears  to  belong  to 
the  preceding  year." 

NukOMANcx  de  Legatis,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  slated  in  the  article  Lkoatom.** 

Nekomanl'm,  also  called  Pisohiancm,  from  being 
enacted  m  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  \..  Calptivm- 
us  Piso,  A.D.  67.  It  contained  various  provisions: 
"  tt  »t  quis  a  suis  sfrvijt  inlerj'cctua  esxtt^  ii  ^uot/yg^ 
ifui  tetiamtnJo  manumisti  rub  codem  tecfo  rnafuintfHtt 
tnttr  gervos  ttipplteta  fxndercnt  ••""  "  Vt  oeata  uxnrt 
eham  defamHia  virt  qudttio  hab<4tnr,  idtmtfut  utjux- 


I.  (1^  47,  d:o.)— 9.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  A,  #.  W,M.}-|.  (Diff.  ^», 
tit.  10.}— 4.  (Gaiut,  iJi.,P^*|.— lkit..Mi.,  nt.  7,  b.  4.— (;<«!.,  vn., 
tit.fl.)— 5.  (Die-M,  li'.»,  t.  W.)— <l.  (I>nr.  94.  lit.  8.)— 7-<Virf 
abet  Cult.  Ugr.  M  4:  R.,  vlii.,  7.}— 9.  (Ui|.  14,  hi.  5.}-U.  (Paj- 
■nhr.  tn«i.)— 10.  tAnn.,  ti.,  IJ.)— U  (Tr»^i  .  tl.\— W  t.K\*u_^ 
i¥.,  19)— IS.  (Firf.  IhH.81.».5\.MMM!i.V\.\.».n<s.^— \^.V.G*k- 
U»,il.■IS",  lW,«W.lliy,«»t,»«.-\J\V'V^»"i  ,«w.^— v%  ct». 
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fl  Kfiff iJ  fnrtiHtafh  obttrrffur,  tt  vir  dtcafur  wcumj" 
(PntiluA,*  who  sivrf)  in  jiiih^iAnor.  al4o.  thr  provr-iinn 
nK'ntioi>^>I  liy  rm^iliif),  )hiI  ii(I<I»,  "  Scd  rt  ht  Uirtnitn- 
fnf,  qn%  rrm  ttrrtto  m  ifinme  /wrrHn*") .-  "  f '/,  jri 
ptrntt  ftltnviius  srmtJt  TCiimMrJ,  tfuanili>ffuf  in  rum 
nmmtufreratnn  ea^rl,  v^adittrr  jtrfttum  prirniarrt."* 

OBpinTUNtM  onartiil  in  ih<»  tiim-  (if  M.  Aurr* 
\w»'  tlmt  tilt;  lojinliriiu  hi*roclita»  ol'  a  rnolhrr  who 
hull  nnt  hovn  in  maim  mitiht  roiiio  to  li^r  nonn,  to 
the  rxriusloii  nf  (hi*  ronsanKiiiiirt  uiiil  t)\\i»*T  ;iiniiili. 
71)0  nnmc  Oriihitiiiniim  i»  6u|)pli<'d  by  PniiluB*  and 
Ihr  DiffpHt  ;•  the  eiwoliiient  was  iiindr  in  thr  o«n- 
«uhhij>  of  V   Utirus  am)  ('.  Orphittm  * 

Tuulus'  Hptrnks  of  ruli'ft  rt-laiiiiK  to  itmmiinisHiun 
brin?  inrltidod  in  a  floiintuft  ponBuUuni  <  ir^jhitiauum. 
(  I'lirf  HitKKit.)  This  brnutiiH  r>(Mimiltiiin  wns  madr 
in  the  joini  rcijrn  of  M.  Atiroliiid  and  Commodus.* 
(Kirf.  OitJiTioMRn  pRiivfiPim.) 

rKOAKiANti'M  was  rnftplod  in  ih^  ri>iirn  nf  Wftpa- 
ainii,  Pogiisus  nnd  Piisio  hcina  (.••insitlfs  (siiflV-rii ') 
ill  thp  yt*ar  <»r  ihp  Piiactmenl '  Thr  priivini<mH  tif 
thin  wenatiis  constiUuin  an'  etaU-d  iindf-r  Kiiirn-on- 
MIR4A  and  LBOiTUM.  This  »>iiaius  ci>nsuUuin,  nr 
anolhcr  ofth^  snmo  nainr-,  niodifR-d  a  provmifm  of 
lliclcx  .l^lia  St-ntiaas  to  a  UaliniiahrcuinniK  n  Ro- 
inantm.'* 

pK«»ieuNiJ«,  which  m;iy  bo  thp  rorrorl  fonii  in- 
Bload  of  rcmicianum.  was  onarlt'd  in  the  limt'  ol 
Tlhrriiw,  A.D.  34.  nnd  was  tin  ainrndinctil  of  tlio 
lex  .Iiilta  rt  Piipta  Poppira  "  (Conijmrr  Julu  ut 
P*r   Por.  Lki.) 

FiituNunuM.     (Vid-  NiiROinAifvii.) 

Pi,4f«riitvi'M.  of  iinwirtnin  dnto,  is  by  enmo  wri- 
tort*  aMj^ni-d  lo  thr  itiur  nl"  Vf■5pn^^mn      Tht-  (rx 

Julia  I'lipia  n  Pnni.i. tcirrnily  rontninf<l  a  frro- 

vifiiDn  by  whi<  i  niiitenin  was  forH-ititd  to 

ihi-  fiw'118  if  ti  I  iiarius  onjiagpd  bimaflf 

by  a  wrillrn  ir  r  any  etlipr  sccrol  mudr, 

lo  pay  or  civr  1 1  nniB^nni  tn  a  pr>n*on  who 

v»8  IcKally  inr.i;MMj(  Mj  i.ikinn  it.'*  .Sudi  a  Hdci- 
rofnmtbniiii^  wn»  cnllrtl  taciliiTn,  and  when  niiidf'  in 
the  way  dcscribi'd  was  said  lo  bt*  "  in  /raudtin  ic- 
gta"  desiiCTiPd  to  rvado  thp  law.  If  it  was  inndi- 
nppniy  {jmlom),  thia  wan  no  fnuis :  nnd  thoajrh  the 
tidPlcoTnmi8.iuni  might  lui  invalid  on  acooimt  nf  the 
inpnpai'ity  of  the  fideicomnii»iiarlue  lo  laltr.  the 
p«>nalty  of  the  Ipx  did  not  apply  It  dors  not  np- 
prnr  pprtain  wbothrr  tlua  proviHion  nn  lo  tin'  mn- 
fwcrttiun  waft  conlaiiud  m  tla-  onL'inul  k-x, or  ad(h«d 
by  tidfiip  Auhsnqopnt  Kr-naiiitt  conaiiltimi  Hnvirvcr 
this  rnuy  be,  tlio  fidunarius  Mill  rr-iainnd  bw  iiunr- 
ta.  UiA  a  HrnatiiH  mnsiiltiini  inpnlmnrd  hy  Ijlpi- 
an'^enar'trd  that,  if  a  man  nndi  rtnok  to  |K'rfnnn  a 
tupjtnm  (idpipnnmiiat*iini,  lio  lost  thfi  tpiadrann  nr 
(pniria  ind.  KinmcoMMM^cH),  nnr  ronltl  hp  elami 
wliat  W(i«  pndurum  iindrr  tlic  tp«tnm('nt;i.  which, 
as  a  gPTiPrnl  rule,  be  pould  elaim  if  tie  bad  i-hildron. 
(Vid  LttuATUM,  lioWA  Cadoca.)  Tliia  Apniitus  con- 
aiiUmn,  it  np[x*tirB  from  an  extract  In  the  Digpftt,'* 
waa  the  Plancianuin  or  Plautianuin,  for  the  read- 
lOK  in  doubtful;  and  in  this  pon.sa^P  it  is  stntrd 
that  Ibi'  fnurtli.  wliirb  iho  fid>i«,>iaritiH  wos  nut  al- 
luwpd  to  ri'tain.  was  rlainird  for  tlir  fimrua  by  a  re- 
script  of  Antonmns  Pius.  Thp  p<'nalty  for  ih'.'  fraud 
only  applied  to  that  part  nl  tlip  pmpcrly  to  which 
the  iVaui!  rxtrndcMJ ;  and  if  the  hi-ros  was  lu  rv»  in  a 
lanrer  share  of  the  heredilns  than  the  nhan'  to 
which  the  frniis  extended,  he  had  the  benefit  v(  the 
Falcidla  for  that  part  to  whieli  the  frauj*  did  not  px- 

I.  (8.  A..  Ui..  ttt.  y)— ft.  (Dig.  90,  tft,  3,  a.  B.)-S.  (CAjiit  ttt 
Tilm,  ll>-4.  <8.  B,.i»„lii.  I0>-*  (».  tit- IT.)— «,  (Ib«„ 'ii.. 
lit  4.>— 7.  (it.,  111.  I4.>— 8.  (tui|)p.  Ant'in.  tl  OitnriKMh  iTtttU-iiie 
tn  MRKlB  rM-itKin  ;  Ulp.,  Frnf..  hi.  ik«).>— 0.  |lti>r.  u..  14.  93. 
CtiQt,  i(.,aM,  Af.,)  — 10.  {lisiua.  t.,)I.Wtl  U-Mp.,  Pnn., 
tit.  XTi.—lfufU,  CUui.,^.i-n.  {X)^.  »,  *-\Ui;  V,Vrt.^k.*. 
10.18,49.  III.  H,  I.  3.)— IJ.  (Friii.,  m.ii»^».\T.WU  OA 
Ul.  i,  a.  i^.) 
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tend,  wliidi  U  Uius  c)iprmM4  by  l^iiitntini 

mdfor  modu*  tnttiliitiomw  i^wtm  frewdtt  ^»*t 

Fiiirtdtam  mtttntt.  >i-- 

The  history  ot  Iriii 

fldncommissu  is  iuh   .uu-ir.  .h^.    i..- 

doubt. 

Ilt'RHiAKErM.  enacted  in  the  tn  -^  u 

ponsulsbip  of  Rubrins  fiallux 

po,  AT)  lai.reliilPd  U»fii!r ., 

temuare  ifiTcn  in  the  1>il'*    ' 
rrtaUm  prieatan  trjtnx'  ■ 
linuMtnl,  St  eausa  <*< 
latrm  At*  dtUti,  eitfi. 
rreto  manumitfii  rtarnl  " 
0,  ad  I'rsum,  with  thn  pn 

84DiK)Arnru,  of  iiti 
tpr  the  time  of  Arm 
riiibts  of  one  of  ibti'i-  iimtiK  ii  -.mh-  i 
ed  to  Q  portion  of  tlie  lieredilas  run 
lainrnii  ' 

Sit.ANurfUM,  imssed  In  thr  t 
thf*  eonnulship  of  P  CunifHii*^ 
nius  Nilanns,  A.D.   10,  <- 
mfnts.     It  gave  freetlrrtn  ' 
the  innrdprer  of  his  mafii* 
deretl.  all  the  slavi's  who 
time,  if  the  murder  was  i .:..   l 
who  wpre  with  hnn  in  any  pl;i' 
mordcr,  w^re  put  to  the  tnrl'i 
not  dime  ib*'(r  best  to  ii- 
d<>atb      Tacitn»*refer8 1<. 
atu»*  ennPnUuni.  and  he  i 
mnrf  "     I.ipHin**  (noil'   *>■ 
Cieero  '     J^i.-rvr  Hniiiilin. 
pntvininn  of  f 
who  took  (tOS-*- 
person  beftnx'  ili'-  piui*  r 
ed  the  lierwIitaB.  wliiph  I 
wa    "  ,-■■'-' 

h- 

<piii_-     .    .. 

to,  he  lonk  poftsrssinn  ot  iht*  Ih 
tAfm)  or  ohtnmrd  the  bonnrutu 
alsti  subjit'lt'il  in  ft  heavy  p« . 
mmiitun  eoimuliiim,  pah.sed  m  i).< 
nis  and  I/'i>l'lu«,  .A  D  1 1 ,  - 
for  f'penint' Ibn  will  of  a  \i-  -tan 

be  inflicted  after  five  yr..:   .  ,    ^  ' 

of  luiiticide,  lo  wbitih  tblft  lemporM  frvi 
not  apply.' 

TrRTPi.MANeH  is  slateil  in  i> 
timan*  to  havp  hrrn  ennctrd  n 
an,  in  ibo  p<'  ■ 
hut  Hon»p  eri'.i 
it  totb*-'""  ■ 
sitltnm  • 
libertin.A 

talp  son  .   the  ui*,'*  nuii,  if  >t\w  > 
mother  of  three  ehihinn  ;  ihi-  i 
or  bad  hrrn  the  m  >  ' 
eould  also  take,  tli 
been  mothers,  if  thi  >  ...;.: 
by   imfM?riiil   favour      .s- 
look  pn-erdpoee  r>I  tlirni' 
llip  son,  those  who  were  • 
se«itio  as  sui  hercdes.  tbi'  i 
sanituinMUB       If  ih'  ; 
she  shared  withbir 

um  Orphitianum  g*;.     ....   w.... 

hereditaa  of  thu  mother.* 


tti 


I.  <W«  M.  1 
I.  4B.  ■.  lO.-l 


It,  tit.  0,1.1 1, )-l 
ttt.  4B,  ■.  lO.— ImI.  ill  ,lit.  1  I 


SEPTIMONTnJM. 


SERTCUM. 


BkLi  lAVtrsc,  enacted  ta  the  titne  of  Nero,  in 
isulship  of  L  Annariis  Seneca  and  Trebellius 
(us,  A.D.  62,  relaicd  to  lidi'ieommisss  hcretl- 

'       {Vld.  KlUKlLOMMIBPtrSI.) 

HuAivi-M.  cniirlpd  In  the  timr  of  Noro.  in  the 
ftbip  of  Ce?8oniiis  Pn'tus  and  Pctronitis  Turpfl- 

A .  D.  f5 1 .  was  n^inst  pnprarirnl  w  or  thr  r*d- 
desisting  from  prosecuting  a  rriiuinal  cliargo. 
erasion  of  this  sF-nattis  consuHtini.  and  the 
of  it,  are  stated  by  Tacitus:'  "  Qui  ialnnope- 

Jthfassel.  vcndidissctve,  prrtndc  pana  teuertiur 
ico  )\idi(io  calnmniiZ  eondemnaretur."  The 
ton  of  a  prtrvaripator  is  (jiven  in  llie  Digest.' 
imxttvit  rendorr*!  void  nil  intercpssinncs  by 
I,  whether  tliey  were  on  behalf  of  inalea  or 

B.  This  scnatiia  nimKiiIltim  was  enacted  in 
Bsulship  of  Marcus  Siinnua  and  \*o!Ieius  Tu- 

appears  from  the  preamhh*  i>l'  the  senatus 
tatii,*  and  it  appears  most  probably  to  have 
laased  in  the  reij^i  of  Claudius,  from  tlic 
k£  Ulpian  in  his  commenl  upon  it.  In  the 
TirrBRCKBsio,  where  this  senatuy  ci  n»)illiiiti 
ttioned,  A.D.  10  seems  to  be  a  misprint  for 
Ifl.  The  nnine  uf  Velleius  Tutor  doea  nut 
Ifi  the  Fasti  ConauIarPR,  and  ho  may  bo  a  con- 
^tU8.     Tlie  name  of  M.  Silanus  occurs  as 

in  the  reign  of  Clandiui},  ajid  the  colleague 
Wius  Asiaticus,  A.D.  46.'  {Vid.  IwrKBcua- 
In'lheyear  A.D.  19,  according  to  the  Fasti,  a 
nu6  was  altto  consul ;  his  colleague,  accord- 
(lie  ToiSti,  was  L.  Norbajius  Balhus,  and  this 
with  Tacitus.' 

lAsiAXLM  ia  assitinrd  to  the  reign  of  Vespa* 
lit  the  time  is  vcr>'  uncertain.  Jt  related  to 
aunissa  tibertas.^ 

tnANUM.  enacted  in  Ihc  reign  of  Nero,  in  the 
ship  of  Q.  Volusius  Saturniui^^  uiid  P.  Cor- 

Sf^ipio,  AD.  56.  It  containojJ  a  provision 
\  pulling  down  a  donius  or  villa  for  the  sake 
b;  but  the  object  of  this  law  seerns  rather 
e :  it  15  referred  to  without  the  narae  being 
bi  the  Digest.*  Tacitus*  inenlions  a  scna- 
isollum  in  this  consulship  whie4i  limited  the 
lOf  the  xdiles  :  "  Quantum  euruirw,  (fuajilum 
^igitortJt  caperent,  vtl  patue  ino-^arcnt.^^  A 
I  cousultum  Yolusianum  (if  thu  name  is 
WAiUoiI  that  f>erson.s  slioutd  he  liiihle  to  the 
ps  of  the  h'X  Julia  de  vi  Privala,  who  joined 
lOit  of  anolher  person  with  the  bargain  that 
(ould  share  whatever  was  acquired  by  the 
matio.'* 

lO'RES.  {Vid.  ConiTU,  p.  396.) 
TEMBEK.  (Vtd.  CiLCNUAR,  Romas) 
rEMYHU  KPULOMIS.  {Vul  Krvuo^r.s) 
TLMO  NTIl'M,  a  Roman  festival  whieli  was 
the  month  of  December.  It  lasted  only  for 
^  (dies  Septimontiutn,  iu»  Scptimonttaks). 
ing  to  Fi*tus,'^  the  festival  was  the  same  as 
malia :  bu;  SL*a]iger,  in  his  note  on  this  pas- 
u  shown  ffOiD  Varro"  and  from  TcrtuUiau" 
!  Sepiimontium  must  have  been  held  on  one 
ost  days  of  Deceuihcr,  where;is  the  Agoualia 
icc  on  the  tenth  of  this  month.  The  day  of 
limontium  was  a  dies  feriatus  for  the  MuJi- 
Ihe  inhabitants  of  the  seven  ane  lent  hills,  or, 
districls  oi  Rome,  who  offered  on  this  day 
»  to  the  gods  in  their  re.speeltvc  districts. 
Mcra  (facrd  pro  mmin&iur'*]  were,  hke  the 
lia,  not  sacra  pubUca,  but  privala.**    (Com- 


na,  ti..  a51,U3.— Dijf.  3fl.  tit.  1.— rnoliu,  S.  R..  tr.,  tit. 
^0.,  iiv.,  14.}— 3.  (4^t  tit.  10.  H.  I  :  &(l  Sonatai  Cua- 
•rpUionooi.)— 4.  (Diii.  1ft,  tit.  1,)— ft.  fDum  Cu«.,  li., 
iiui.,ii.,W.]-7.  (Diir.  4a,ttt.  S.  *.  30,)-S.  (18.  tit.  1, 
UfcuuDiuit,  frc.)-{i.  (Ann.,  XIII., 9S. I— 10.  {Dis.48. 
i) — II.  [«.  V.  5e).-lini»altuin.) — 19.  (pe  Ling.  Liil.,  v., 
BJp.)— 13.  (I)«  \Ao\ai.,  iO.J—14.  (Fe$t.,:  y.  pabiic* 
&  (VMrro,  I.  c.) 


I  pare  Sacia.)    'Wey  were  believed  to  have  brcn  in* 
slituted  to  commemorate  the  enelosure  of  the  »<'v 
en  hills  of  Rome  Mithin  the  walls  oi  the  rjiy,  and 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  a  time  when  the  Cap 
itotine,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  were  not  yet  incoi 
poraled  wiUi  Rt»me.' 

SKPTtrM.     (Virf.  ComTi.   p.  297) 

SEPTHNX.    {Ytd  Ad,  p.  110) 

SEPMXKIJM      {Vld.  Yvnvn,  p  461.) 

SERA.     (Vld.  .lAKtTA,  p.  526.) 

SE'KICUM  {T^i}ptK6v),  Silk,  also  called  iomhyft- 
num.  The  first  ancient  author  who  nfTonifl  any 
evidence  respecting  the  use  of  sdk  is  Aristotle* 
After  B  description,  partially  correet,  of  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  silkwonn  (hornbyT^),  he  iniimates 
that  the  produce  of  the  ootjoons  was  wound  upon 
bobbins  by  women  for  the  purjxise  of  being  woven. 
and  that  Pamphile.  daughter  of  Plates,  was  said  to 
have  first  woven  silk  in  Cos  Tliis  statement  au- 
thorizes tlie  conclusion  liiat  raw  silk  was  brouglit 
from  the  interior  of  Asia  and  manufactured  in  Cos 
;is  early  as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  Prom  this  isl- 
and it  ap[)efirs  that  the  Roman  ladies  obtained  their 
most  splendid  ganneiils  teid-  Ooi  Vjcsti*),  8i>  that 
the  later  pools  of  the  Augustan  ago,  Tibiiiliis.*  Pro- 
pertiiis.*  Horace,'  and  Ovid,'  adorn  their  verses 
with  allusions  to  these  elegant  textures,  which 
were  remarkably  thin,  Bomettmcs  of  a  fino  purple 
dye,*  and  variegated  with  transverse  stipes  rrf 
gold.*  About  this  time  the  Parthinn  eonuuests 
o|>cncd  a  way  for  the  transport  mlo  Italy  oi  all  the 
most  valunl>le  productions  of  Central  Asia,  whu^h 
was  the  supposed  terrilor)'  of  the  Seres,  'ilie  ap- 
pearance of  the  silken  tings  aitarhed  to  the  gilt 
standards  of  the  Parthians  in  the  baltle  fought  in 
54  B  C,"  mu.*il  have  been  a  very  strikmg  sight  foi 
the  armyofCrassus.  The  inquiries  of  the  Romans 
respecting  the  nature  of  ibis  beautiful  manufacture 
led  to  a  very  general  opinion  thai  silk  m  its  natural 
state  was  a  thui  fleece  fmnid  on  trees."  An  author, 
nearly  eonlrmjKjrary  with  those  of  the  Augustan 
age  already  quoted/*  celebrated  not  only  the  ex- 
treme fineness  and  the  high  value,  but  abto  the 
flowered  texture  of  these  productions  The  cir- 
cumstances now  stated  sufliciently  account  for  the 
fact,  that  after  the  Augustan  at[e  we  fuid  no  far- 
ther mention  of  ( Joan,  hut  only  of  Stnc  wel>s.  The 
rage  for  the  latter  incn^astd  more  and  luore.  Even 
men  aspired  to  he  adorned  with  silk,  and  hence  the 
senate,  early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  enacted  "  Nt 
vestia  Seriea  rifos  fadartt.'^^* 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  we  find  the  most  vigor- 
ous  measures  ad(fpled  by  those  emperors  who  were 
charncleri«ed  by  severity  uf  manners,  to  restrict  the 
use  of  silk,  while  Caligula  and  others,  iiotoriotis  foi 
luxury  and  excess,  not  only  encouraged  it  in  the 
female  sex,  but  delighted  to  display  it  m  public  un 
their  own  persons."  Shawls  and  aearts  inlerwo 
yen  with  gold*  and  brought  from  the  remotusi  East, 
were  accumuhued  in  the  wardrolw  of  the  empress 
during  finceesHive  reigns,'*  nntil.  in  tlie  year  176, 
v'Vntoninus  the  philosopher,  m  cunseijucuee  of  Ihe 
exhausted  state  of  his  treiisury,  sohl  them  by  public 
anctfon  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  with  thereat  of  the 
imperial  ornaments.^'  At  this  period  wc  find  that 
the  silken  texture,  besides  being  mixed  with  gol^ 


I.  (Comptrt  Columclln.  li.,  lo.  — Sun,,  Dotnil,,  4.  — Plal,, 
QnMl.  Rom.,  06.— Niftbuhr,  Ui^l-  "f  R'unr.  i  .  j..  3^1),  AnJ— 1 
(H.A.,».,  IB.)— 3.  tM»rtiiil,viii..33.>— 4.  |U.,4.)-S.  (i..»;lt..  I; 
i»-,l;  iT.,5.>-«.  (*;inn..iT.,  13.  i3.-8at.,  1..3,  l01.)-7.  (Art. 
Atnat.,  Ik.  «e,)  — S.  (Her..  II.  m.) —  ft.  (T.bull..  ».,  6.)  -  10. 

iFiuni..  ill.,  ii.)-n.  (ViT«..  Ot«f«.,  li.,  121.— p«it..it.  no— 

Senrim,  Hirrwl..  SM.  —  Fc«tui  Avitiuua,  9ii.  ~  S.l.  IlnU.  Pun., 
Ti,,*;  xir,,«4;  xm,  We.>~19.  {Dioiiri.  IVrt*tr.,  755.)  —  13. 
(Tac.,  Ann.,  ii  ,  33  — Dimi  Ca».,  Ivu.,  14.— SvivA. ,».-•. '\*4»*«,-\ 
—  14.  (Sort"!-,  C«\«B.,!fl-— \3ii»CMa.,\i\«\1.  — VA.^iw^V- 
wph.  B.  J.,K.«5,i  M— 1»     " 


Vila,  17.) 
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(^^rtfe-ffaffToc.  i/)yffo*^*w),  was  adornod  with  em- 
brtmlory,  ihm  pari  ot  the  work  being  exet'uled  ei- 
Iht'f  in  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor  (Mo/u,  Maoma,  mcu*^) 
Tlio  Ciinsiian  aiilhorH,  frrinLlcmcnB  AkxiinUnnuft' 
anil  'I'rrtulliiin'  do^iiiwurd.  disituui.itrf  or  ruiidt'iun 
the  use  ot  silk  riutiirch  aIm>  ilinMundeu  llic  virlu- 
uua  and  prudent  wife  rrom  ueanntf  ii.'altlinitifli  it 
is  prubiit>le  ihnt  nbands  fur  drc»aing  tl)o  hiiir*  were 
not  uncomnion,  since  Iheec  guodu  (.Verira)  were  pro- 
curatiln  in  ttie  vicub  Tusciia  at  Hume  *  ^silk  thread 
waa  nlfio  imported  and  u»cd  for  variuua  purpo&es7 
Although  Coiimindus  iii  BDine  deurf^'  reIJk•nl^llL•d 
the  pnlnce  with  vnluablp  mid  eurmits  i'tr<x'ia,  inelu' 
ding  those  of  .silk,"  this  article  soon  iifterw.ird  again 
became  very  rare,  m>  llml  few  writers  of  ilie  iJiird 
einitury  ninkc  nieniiiui  of  it.  When  finely  manu- 
fflctiirod,  it  siilil  fur  its  weight  in  gohl,  on  wburh  ae* 
count  Aurclian  would  nut  allow  his  eiiiprL'st*  to 
have  even  a  sitiKle  Hbawl  uf  purple  Mlk  (  palho  Mat- 
Uo  Sffifo*).  The  use  of  Bulk  Willi  a  warp  of  linen 
or  W(Kd,  called  tramofcrua  and  lubnenca.  as  disdn' 
guifihcd  I'roni  kotojicrtea.  was  prrmiitpd  under  many 
rcwtrictionR.  About  the  end,  however,  of  Ibe  third 
century,  Hilk.  c«[H*ciiilly  when  woven  with  a  warp 
ol'  inferior  viihic,  Iwgaii  to  he  much  more  penenilly 
worn  ttoth  by  mfn  and  woinrti  ;  and  th**  c^m^e' 
qiicnee  was,  ttiat,  ni  order  to  conlinc  the  enjoyment 
Of  Ibis  hixnry  more  entirely  to  the  imperiHl  family 
and  rourt.  private  persons  were  forbidden  to  eii|^'a|!e 
in  (lie  inanuractiire,  and  gold  and  silken  borders 
(paraQaud^r)  were  allowed  to  be  made  only  in  the 
inifjcml  Kyncdcea.     (Vid.  Parauauda.) 

The  production  of  ntw  silk  {/iiraia)  in  Europe  was 
flrst  ntti'inpted  under  Justinian,  AD  ft'M).  The 
cgjni  of  the  silkworm  were  convoycil  to  IJyTJiiitiiiiii 
in  the  hollow  sicin  of  n  plant  from  "  Scrlnda,"  which 
V4»  probably  Kbulan  in  l.itlle  Uuebnna,  by  aoine 
onnks,  who  had  learned  ihi*  inethiidl  of  huleliiutf  and 
earing  them.  The  worms  were  fed  with  the  leaf 
oniic  black  or  common  multwrry  (ffit*j/iii<jc")-  fhe 
cultivatiun  both  of  this  «[M->rir9  and  of  the  white 
mnH>f?rry,  Ihe  breeding  of  ailkwormis,  and  the  innn- 
ufaeturr  uf  their  produce,  having  been  lon|;  confuted 
to  tJrreee.  Were  at  length,  in  the  twclllli  century, 
tmnsp<rrtc(l  i.Ku  Sicily,  anil  thence  extended  over 
Ibe  south  of  Euroj>e,"  'J'bc  projjrrsn  of  this  iiiipur- 
lani  branch  of  industry  was.  however,  greatly  iin- 
|»ede<l  even  in  Cinvre,  tMith  by  f^iimptuary  lawa  re- 
Blncting  tbo  usi*  of  adk  except  in  the  church  service, 
or  in  the  drc>s  and  ornaments  of  the  court,  and  also 
by  finro  aiul  prohibitions  against  private  silkmills, 
and  by  other  attempts  to  regulate  the  price  botti  of 
Ihe  raw  nnd  manufactured  article.  It  was  At  one 
tune  determined  that  the  tuiBiness  should  bo  cnrrlcd 
on  itolcly  by  Ibe  imperial  Ireaaurer.  Peter  liarsaincs 
held  the  otfico,  and  ctmdiicied  himself  in  the  most 
oppressive  manner,  »o  that  Ihf  sllk-lrade  was  ruined 
iHiih  m  nyxantium  and  at  Tyn'  and  Ijerytus,  while 
Jtistinian,  the  Kinpress  'I'heodura,  and  their  treasu- 
rer, amassed  great  wealth  by  the  monopoly  '•  The 
silks  woven  in  Europe  previously  to  the  thirteenth 
century  were  in  general  plain  in  their  pattern. 
Many  uf  those  produced  by  the  industry  and  taste 
of  the  Seres.  1. 1  ,  the  itilk  iiiiinufiii'iun  n*  of  tlit^  in- 
terior of  Asia,  were  highly  ebihorate,  and  apj>ear  In 
have  been  very  simitar  in  their  tmttems  and  slyle 
of  ornament  to  the  Persian  shawls  of  modern  limes. 
•SERPENS.     ( Vid.  Asrw,  Dbaco.  Skpb,  *Ste  ) 

1.  rt.unut,  t.,  111.  —  8«nMi,  Hitir.  {Et..06r<      ~      "" 

B#i»kf»  >— 5.  (Mnrtiftl,  >!•  ,M  >— <1.   {m..  »7.)—  ■  .  ,i 

AjJ^v..  p.  333,  «<(L  ri.,  r<l.  ClimiUcr.)  — 8.  (L'a|'il>>L.  r<  riir  ,  d.) 
^«.  iViipiw..  Autcl,,  41.)  —  to.  (Prowp-,  U.  Uirtd..  it.,   17.  - 
tUfTOM,  Ann.,  iv,,  p    9(N.  —  £ini*r.,  Ann.,  i^v,,  p.  fiU,<i(t.  Du 
Cutt^    -  rhul.,  thltl..  p.  aO,r<l.  UolM  — U-  ^^VW  ¥naxu<b,' 
Jfiit.  frnj.    Fr.-.Ur  ,  t..  IS.— Mul.  V^omftmum,  U.,  ft.V-W.  tVttr 
•I'p,  iii»L  Arrai.  ,  2>.) 
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♦SERPYLMJM      <Firf.  H»irTr.LC«  ) 

SEKKA.  *i(m.  SEllUULA  (^(»-(^'l.  9  Saw     lt^ 
made  t>f  iron  (/firw.'  dr   >  the 

of  the  larger  saw  UM*d  toi 
the  annexed  Wuodf.tit,  ul.> 
ture  in  Lbe  etlebcatvd  Di<> 
ginning  oi  the  sixth  cen!     .  .    „ 


which  we  call  the  frame-«aw,  hi ■• 

a  rectangular  frame      It  wan  ' 
Ijirrrariui*)  at  each  end,     Tlie  !  ' 
used  to  mark  the  timber  in  f*n\vT  tn  . 
and  its  movement  was  facilitated  bv 
with  a  hammer  l^'lween  the  [■' 
or  nifters  {trahrM)  •     A  similar  1 
u.se  oftbe  fmme-'*awis  given  n- 
Herciilanetini,  the  nperators  I" 
in  Ibis  wiMideul ;'  bttl  in  a  b^i- 
Micali.'  the  two  sawyers  wear  tunir 
waist  like  that  of  the  shiphuilder  in 
p    ll'ii.     The  wimkIcuI  here  inlr<Mlu' ■ 
the  hhidc  of  the  saw  detarhrd  from 
a  ring  at  each  end  for  fixii,      " 
bibiied  on  a  funereal  niomi 
On  each  ndc  of  the  hist  lu    . 
seated  a  hand  saw  nd^ipteil  to 
person,     That  on  the  left  is  fro'^ 
monument  as  lbe  blade  of  the  ' 
the  rigbl  is  ihe  figure  of  an  a" 
preserved  in  the  Hrilish   Mui'-mn       iri 
{tcirula  inanubiialte)  were  used  to  divide 
cr  objects.     Some  o(  them,  called  tufn,  lia4 1 
iilar  shape,  by  which  they  were  ndapvd  for 
laling  tlio  brnnchea  of  tree*. • 

St  Jerome'*  sccma  clenriy  t" 
lur  Haw,  which  was  prohnblv  o 
cutting  venetr- 
intimations  of  '■  wr 

that  even  in  th<. '■.  .■-.,■.' ^^j 

thieves. 

Pliny' '  mentions  the  use  of  the  saw  m  th*i 
DeJgium  for  cutting  white  building  siAftei^" 
Ibe  oolitte  and  cretaceous  rock*  ari*  >clU< 
the  same  ni.inner.  Iiotb  mi' 
and  in  the  south  of  Enul 
must  be  understood  lu  sp< 
MW.    The  saw  withunt  i 
as  It  is  now,  by  the  wmt 
place  of  teeth  was  suppliini.  ai 
ness  of  tlie  stone,  either  hv  «  1 
kindnof  Hand  ol  inferior  h.u  m 

the  ancient  artificer*  w<c  i 

hardest  iwks,  which,  con--., v 

lo  receive  the  highest  polish,  atich  lu 


t.  (Nos.  M«i4*.,  p.  SS3,  fit 


"nt 
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rail,  and  amethyel.    (Kid.  Mola,  Pa- 

an  inslrumf^nt  of  high  antiquity,  ila 
ig  attribiiLed  either  to  Dit!dHlii.s'  or  to 
jnlix'  (rid.  CiKciNua),  also  va\[eA  Ta- 
ng found  the  jaw  of  a  serpent,  and  di- 
Dlwood  withil.was  ]pd  lo  imitate  the 
In  a  bas-relipl'  ptjbli^licd  by  Winck- 
alua  IS  represeiiletl  holilmg  a  saw  ap- 
f  cIoM'ly  m  i'orin  lu  ihc  Egyptian  saw 
,ed. 

ed  only  in  the  pluiul  {ariftfia,  arti^uvu- 
I  or  Garland. 

weaving  wreath*  (vid.  Coroxa),  gar- 
4Xins,  eiiiploy*;d  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
is and   corvnana,  ort^avrir/.oKOi^   or 

).  who  endeavoured  to  i-oinbine  all 
tiful  variety  ol  leaves,  of  (lowers,  and 
B  to  blend  their  forms,  colours,  and 
most  agreeable  uiunner.  The  annex- 
alien  from  a  fturc-ophtign.n  at  llome,^ 
[>n  adapted  to  be  snspemdefl  b$  means 
I  both  ends.  iLs  cxtremiire*  are  skil- 
acaaihua-leaves  :  its  body  consistfi 


aiirel  or  bay.  toteiiier  with  a  profusion 
aa  apples  pears,  poiuegranates,  bunch- 
ind  tir-cones.  At  Athens  there  was  a 
[  cTF.<pavo7rh'iKtovt  fot  Llie  uianufaclure 
IS  class  of  productions,  tlic  work  being 
'formed  by  women  and  girls. ' 
est  was  preparing  a  sacnlicp,  he  <^cn 
I  a  fcfitonn  intended  to  be  placed  oti 
e  temple  (  fcsfu.  fmjuit,'*  vutms  jtr/ia'"'), 
of  Ihc  allhr"  {v\d.  Ara,  p.  77.  78).  or 
I  of  tho  victim.  Thus,  in, the  tliad," 
les  the  gibled  sce|>tre  whicli  denoted 
«Utbority  (ci'J.  SciuPTHUM),  carries  n 


.,  TiUSO— Sen..  Epi»t.,  W,)— r  fllygin.,  Pab., 
,  viiL,  346)-3.  (Diod.  Sic,  iv.,  TO.— ApuUod., 
«».  Iii*J.,  u.,  fi|f.  M.)— a.  {Thttophr.,  H.P.  Ti,, 
N.,  Ml.,  i.  ».  S.)  —  e.  <Vir([„  Cojia,  »,  S5,)— 
Uyth.,  tt..  ICO.)  — 8.  (Ariiloph..  Thesm.,  455.) 
,rUW»>-10.  (U.ib,  ir..aM.-JuT.,  xii.,W- 
.)— II.  (Vtri..  JEu.,  I..  417.)-l^  (i.,  14,  SS.> 


garland  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  was  prohaM> 
wound  about  the  sceptre.^  The  act  here  descrilred 
is  seen  in  the  annexed  wootlcul,  which  in  taken  from 
a  has  relief  in  the  collertiun  of  antiques  at  Ince- 
131undt'll,  and  represents  a  priesless  carrying  in  her 
two  hands  a  festoon  to  suep«>d  upon  the  einnila'" 
temple  which  is  seen  m  the  distance.  As  the  fe»* 
touns  remained  on  the  temples  long  after  their  fresh- 
news  had  departed,  they  became  very  combtisttble 
The  Temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  was  deatroycd  iu 
eanse<]oence  of  their  being  set  on  fire.*  The  gar- 
lands nn  funereal  moniiineniA  bung  there  for  a  year. 
and  were  tlien  renewed  '  The  funeral  pde  was 
also  decorated  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  an  ap- 
propriate choice  of  plants  and  flowers/  ( Vid.  Fu^qb, 
p.  468.460.) 

Fostnona  were  placed  upon  the  doorposts  of  pri- 
vate liouses  in  token  of  joy  and  aflectiiMi*  (nrf. 
Janc*.  p.  527),  more  especially  on  occasion  of  a 
wedding.'  They  were  hung  about  a  palace  in  com- 
pliment to  the  wealthy  poss^-ssor  (irurcrto&o  coronii 
Atria^).  and  on  oeeasiona  of  general  rejoicing;  the 
streets  of  a  city  were  sometimes  enlivened  with 
ihflsc  splendid  and  tasteful  decorations  ' 

The  smallur  garlands  or  crowns,  which  wero 
worn  by  person-**  on  the  head  or  round  the  nock, 
are  sometimes  called  xerta*  The  fashion  of  wcar- 
mg  such  garlands  suspeudrd  from  the  neck  was 
adopted  bv  the  early  rhrislmns" 

SEKVILIA  U:X  {Vul.  Lkx,  p  B86  ) 
SKRVIA'NA  ACTIO.  {Vid  Pionus,  p.  776.) 
SE'KVITUS.  (  Vid.  Sekvus,  Rom*:*  ) 
SERVITU'TK.S  are  ronsiilered  by  the  Roman 
law  as  parts  of  owiiLTship,  which  are  opposed  Ic 
ownership  as  the  totality  of  all  thode  rights  which 
are  Included  in  the  term  ownership.  The  owner  of 
a  thing  can  use  it  in  all  ways  consistent  with  hi 
ownership,  and  he  can  prevent  others  from  using  i 
in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  full  enjoy 
nicni  of  it  as  owner.  If  the  owner's  power  {^wr 
the  thing  is  limited  either  way,  that  is,  if  his  enjoy 
menl  nf  it  is  subject  !o  the  comlUion  of  not  doing 
certain  acts  in  order  that  some  other  person  may 
have  the  benefit  of  sueli  forbearance,  or  to  the  con- 
iliijon  of  allowing  others  to  do  certain  acts,  which 
limit  his  complete  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  the  thing  ia 
said  *'  servire,"  lo  be  suhjcct  lo  a  "  xcmtu»"  Hence, 
when  a  thing  was  sold  as  "  npiima  mannut,"  this 
was  legally  understood  lo  mean  that  it  was  war- 
ranted free  from  servitutcs."  Serritules  are  ahjC 
expresseil  by  (he  terms  "jura"  and  "jura  in  re,*' 
and  these  lemis  are  opposed  to  dominium  or  com- 
plete ownership.  He  who  exercises  a  scrrilus, 
iherpfore,  has  mrt  the  animus  domini,  not  even  in 
the  case  of  ususfruclua,  for  th<'  usnslmcluarins  is 
never  recognised  aa  owner  in  the  Roman  law.  The 
technical  word  for  ownership,  when  the  ueusfrnctus 
IS  deducted  from  it.  is  propriL'taa. 

A  man  ciin  only  have  a  right  to  a  serTitaa  in  an- 
other person's  property  :  the  notion  of  the  term  baa 
no  direct  relation  to  his  own  property.  Also,  a  ser- 
vitu»  can  only  bo  in  a  corporeal  thing  Viewed 
with  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  thing,  a  servitoa 
either  consists  in  his  being  restmined  from  doing 
certain  acts  lo  hia  property,  whi(fh  otherwise  he 
might  do  (seroitus  tftia  tn  non  facitndo  ronsxsttt ;  Ser- 
tyitu*  nfgatipa),  or  it  consists  in  his  being  bound  ic 
allow  some  other  person  to  do  something  to  the 
properly,  which  such  person  might  otherwise  he 
prevented  from  doing  («rFi/u*  gua  in  pattenAo  cnn- 
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].  (Vt<*.  «lioAn«lot.h.,  A*.,8M.— P«,  (MB.-CbIIiw..  Hytm 
iaC<jr„«)— 3.  (TlitnTJ..  t»..  133,  «l  — Pa&i.ii.,  17,  ft  -.)— 
3.  <TibLin„  u..  4,  48  :  7.  Sfi  — Propcrt.,  Hi.,  IB.  «->— 4.  (Tirr., 
Mn.,  i»..  We.l-S.  {Til>iin  .  i.,  1,  14.1-fl.  (Lucio,  i(.,  SM.)— 7 
(Pnidenl.inSymm..H..TtB.)-B.  (Mart.,  ri  .T«.9.)— 9.  (Tibnll., 
i.7,  M]— 10.  (M.n.  Fflix,  SS.)— U.  (Dig.  M,  tit.  lO.ft.  90,  Ifltt, 
— Cura^r*  Ctc,  De  L«g.  Agr.,  iti.,  9.) 
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.."*      -^— Mm.-^     J. 

sEftn  ruTEs. 

■■^^r  -t  a  duly.    TTie  aerritn*  of  a  [inr» 
";ji  :r  uittanum  i»,  .-.  the  lormer  sens^ 
~::»  ^iidi  beh*rirf  -*  a  particalar  pn^ 
Ticii     c.  iLe  la:i«  »7&$«.  it  u  the  aer»- 
-wiof  ittr:i;n)lar  p^Buuun  owea  aa  a  dutr.  . 
'v<t  Tre^Ciaare  P'.4r..«n::i  2ted  together  iii 
*.uu  -<^!U:iH'n3  of  runt  i.-:'!  duty,  the  vvq . 
-sjiT'Wif*  Uie  whoa*  f*--i:jon.     Serriiut/^j 
XB^-iT  -:  »  those  w.'..-:i  are  for  the ack^ 
.L  -.i-iL-f  IS  such,  and  r^>ticc  those  ww^ 
-■    .•.•"i.'.'jize  of  a  p:fc»*e  of  ground  s    ^ 
j.ii.n"  I  ■:  *.;*  benefit  of  asrieultum 
~"  ■-     >.'-T  .ne  are  the  principal  seniwy  ^" 
:t-»  -irTrridi,  or  the  right  whirii  r  ,/, 
»    u-  *L  Ire  or  wall  of  his  neipfetaait^,j 
X*     vi  -L^oe.     The  owner  of  the    ^^y 
'•'   «-i3-  .-.  i:.-sei;ucnlly  bound  to  keep<^r*-. 
:^    *.  s:t-(.iii  be  adequate  to  (liscb^-:>4 
^    '  ™..  ii:a:.;;endi,  or  the  right  off    ">« 
r   ::it'n  i  s-Jighbour's  wall.    3-  ^S:^ 
-f   ■■;:".    [  i>:d:ng  something  to  b 
:--u^n  :  sia_  pn»ject  into  the  opcrr^^":  /. 
."  »■■    !.*  .Te'iatH^ur's  grounds. 
-...::  1  a  -^-vr.iin'li  or  immittendi- 
.>       :;*-r  i  r^[ii  whirh  a  man    l^^    ^' 
.:-  a  ';n  T'oni  \u»  house  upon         •* 
r  ^■' ..  ;:i  *  ?n;::::sos.  or  a  riglit  to      *  ^f' 
'  t    iKLi' "Jour's  premises  t*>     _  ^^ 
-u   ni-j:"^.;  of  stillicidmra     *  ^*  * 
•  ■   '.-ut-.-:.'-:  '.::  a  flowing  Iwdy.     *.*.'" 
-  i.u    ..il.enJl.  or  the  duty  w  1"«  * ' '" 
*.:•:       a  !:ocse  higher  than    i  ^^  f 
-    :  -  imj  .<  :'..■  owner  of     ^{ 
T  •*  i.**  -^i  >*e  Aliove  a  cert-^* 


!if  "v>-  of  some  other  1:»<-''^'^ 
■..  ■:!.•»'     i"  surh  forbearance-     ^ 
-      —  i>^u    i-'ui  -...;d  dut>   hy  his  nf  ^_ 
^  ..-I  .    -.*-   !  lew  n^t.  which  w^as  th<^  ^' 

:.-^_:':      •■  ■  -  .:itf  manner,  a  man  wii*"***^^ 

^.-^.       .^  .«».*    >  r;5<?*i  r^»m  t':e  scrvitiis  svLnJi^      , 

^     >     -^r^ •:■...»   -.->-     .a*'.'  :ne  wrirc  s  atillicidit  r.-yr.  K*"P'g-'t 
vi--     *  :^  wr  «'•   ■  •  ..  curate  lanpiiir?;  /'""      - 
-     >  .        .-     >  ;»-^n-":  •..>  he  some  limitatior.  of  tbe '^^'' 
j^  ...:.';    "vit:r>h.p.  .;  rccuviTv  of  t:.-:se  r-^^' I 

-   -^  ..  »  isH  Tt.-iM  the  duties  which  i?  i3!3i€<i  ^*  , 

.  .    ^  ■*     .>.-i  1'     >*>*.''f^  or  ihtse  riglits  !)y  anothirr.  ^wrriy  ^ 
■■  ■■:;  i>->'  exerci^^e  of  owncrtihip.  ar-isode* 
.-->,:...    :.  i.:.i     I'-.'Hi.if  a  servitus.     Still,  such  «»i*if /^ 
^   ■    ■>        ..•..;!'     •;'  "■;•?  Roman  jurists;  and.  ac>»rt:.r,£ly.  * 
.    -     .-,.-.-.;     .    "li.^      •'  :ut:ratetl  ntnong  the  urbanje  ^*?:T.;Ji^:s* ' 
.     -^     -.kill     i         *  -w  ^"-r'-'frn/i  irt  tectum  rrl  a-r;T  rr.ni  s 
>    ,,     *,  '.  I     t.i-     ;-'.7.(r"     7.  Servitus  ne  lum;^i^ll*.  ifii  rj 
-x.    .  1*  >     ■»  ■.'.-.  otf.oiatur,  or  the  duty  which  a  nua  u 

•  • -^  "«' A'.boi;r*3  land  not  to  obstnict  h!4lijU 

•■■;:i:*o.;:  .*  and  »ervini»  himinum  or  prvsy*:' 

\  >,:  •-■. •.     .    •\  .-'.y  01  a  man  to  allow  his  neigiihuur  t 

i     .»•>  1  H         ■• .  rrs  .nto  bis  prtmisos. as  in  acuninntm 

.  .  I.  •-  i:. :  ■      ■*:,!:: ^'c.  to  gf.t  liclit  or  a  prospect,     li  wt 

.       ,.    .        X   -  I    >..  \        \.:-:*  the  object   of  which  was  to  procur 

,.     ....V     .  .«i*\:  l;:t:    whrrcas  the  ne  ofllciatur  was  to  prevent 

.,. ..    .    .\  >.^t;a:e  '.".«:    struyine  of  light.*     IJut  there  are  difTert^nt  < 

..V     .. .   -*   va'ckt'.'.     a*  to  the  meaning  of  serviius  luminum.    d 

».     I.  A.vK.j^'    lus  slercolinii.  or  the  riitht  of  placing  dung 

,  .    ,^         ••^>*  >*■  *»«**-    ^  neighbour's  wall.  Ac"     9.  Servitus  funii 

,,  ■  .    .  .^  X     >   ■  a.uf.     It    tendi,  or  the  rigtit  of  sending  one's  smoke 

.  ....  ,.  *    I'  '..ii'  Jtl-    a  neighbour's  chimney. 

^jj  ^.         *  ■'-*  >*■. v.iusis       The  folhiwing  are  the  principal  servituK 

i-     "'*      ■  ^    :.  ..*c  urn  in   ex:  1.  Servitus  iiincris.  or  the  right  of  a  1 

■*••  -      "^-"^  .^  ^,i».  .k  •,;u»ci  the, through  another  man's  ground,  or  to  nde 

.  -"*-  '1,  j  on  horseback,  or  in  a  sella  or  leciica,  for  a 

ji..  "ir-  »*-         '^'^  ...,     .jkuiv'ium  urha- i  such  cases  was  said  ire,  and  not  a^ere. 

Rcink  ^^  *      '^         '^\.  ...*.  >**»'iu*  has :  with  reference  to  the  person  who  exerci 

Aiu>i  ^**  -—  ^  »^-  *,*;»i  It  ds  a '  right,  this  servitus  was  property  called  jus 

G\w-!-  •*  '■■'•-^-fcv          —                                                I      I.  (Di^.  8,  tit.  5,  i.  8.)— "9T{Varm.l3^Linr.~L«7' 

Can-.-  *.             H*.^  *  v*V..  ■  MuIlcr.-<;ic.,DeOr.,i.,S6.)-3.  (Dm,  6.  lilTs,*.  I*. 

Hm.h,  ^    ^     ■  >,-^..Hw.J--H«*.~,ttai.i.  ii    3I.-Cic     UoOr.,..,  390— 5.  (ft^^ 

cop,i^l^  ••'*-■  ^'w                >■    -*'■'                |M.)-0.  (Uomi,iv.,3> 
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agendi,  or  Ibe  right  of  driving  a  beast  or' 
ougli  another  man's  lanil.  3.  Viic.  orlhe' 
»t  agcndtet  ambiilandi  Viaorcuureein- 1 
Dihcr  iwo  scrvitutes,  and  ii  iK*as  dieUn-. 
n  Uitiiu  by  its  width,  wliich  was  defined ' 
tlve  Tables.'  The  width  of  an  iu>r  or  I 
(  be  a  mattt^r  uf  evuJeiice,  iirid  if  it  waa  ' 
ned.  It  waa  sf'ttlf^d  by  an  arhiter.     If  the 

via  waa  not  det«-riiiined,  it&  width  wa8  | 
I  the  legal  width  (latiiudu  Ugitima).     la 

Frontinus,  De  Coiuniis,  iho  phrase  "  tter ' 
ur"  ur  "  101  dehttHf"  freqiiciilly  occurs. 

dehCur'-  occura,  the  width  of  the  iter  is 
t.  It  seeiiia  tliut,  in  the  aseigumcnl  of 
a  these  instani^cs,  the  lands  were  made 
puio,"  fur  the  [Jiirpnst'u  uf  a  mud.  4. 
icf-ndi.  or  the  rij.^ht  of  a  man  m  respect 
nd  to  which  \uh  cutlte  are  altadied,  to 
m  on  aniither's  trniund.  a.  St^rvilus 
.  »r  the  diioendi  aqiiam  per  fundiiin  alie- 
re  were  alftu  other  »erviiiitc9,  as  H*\um 
sons  ad  aquani  appulsus.  caicia  coquca- 
B«fodienilc.  If  a  pttbliuus  lucus  or  a  via 
trvencd.  no  sorvitus  aqua>diicttis  could 
t  but  it  was  necessary  lo  ap|)ly  to  tite 
T  perinissiun  tu  form  an  atjUKductua 
blic  road.  The  interveiitiun  uf  a  sacer 
i  locus  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  an 
ritus,  fur  no  servitua  cuuld  he  due  to 

on  gruund  which  was  sacer  or  rclrKi* 

is  negaitva  coidd  be  acquired  by  mere 
md  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  a 
irmntiva  could  be  &o  acquired,  and  that 
least  in  tlic  later  [leriods,  was  not  ncces- 
ier  to  eslabhsh  the  jua  servitulis,  but 
1  a  right  to  ihv  puhliciana  in  rein  actio* 
'M  **  a<fute  juji  ciitutUticrr,*'  ''Mcrvttutem 
itre,"  occur.*  Accortlmg  to  Gaius.  ser- 
uits  could  only  bo  iranaferred  by  the  in 
:  aerviUites  rusUcae  cuuld  be  transferred 
tio  also.* 

us  might  be  established  by  testament 
fiKa*),  and  the  right  to  it  was  acquired 
'die*  UfiiUt  ccssit"  {viil.  Lkoatum)  ;  but 
as  necessary  iu  order  tu  give  a  right  lo 
ina  m  rem  actio.     A  servitus  could  be 

by  the  dccibion  of  a.  jiulex  iii  the  judt- 
K  erci&cundn!,  carnnuiui  dividunJu,  mid 
here  the  judex  adjudicated  the  proprie- 
ind  the  uausfniclus  Lu  another.'  Servi- 
also  be  acquired  by  the  pra::scriptio  lonpi 

An  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Ci- 
B  lo  allude  to  the  possibility  of  actjuiring 
a  senritus  by  use.  as  to  which  a  lex 
aade  a  change.  (Vid.  Lex  Scbibonu.} 
itutGS  were  sometimes  simply  ftiunded 
enactments,  which  [united  the  owner  of 
in  Its  enjoyment  ;•  and  others  were  con- 
*velutjurc  tmposita.'"" 
IS  might  be  released  [remtllt^  to  the  own- 
indus  scrviens,"  or  it  miglil  be  aurren- 
lowing  the  owner  of  the  fundus  serviens 
in  acts  upon  it  which  were  inconaiatent 
»ntinuance  of  the  servitus.^*  If  both  the 
nd  the  servient  land  came  tu  l>elong  to 
the  scrvitutes  wereexiiugutsljed;  there 
fusio.'*  If  the  ae[iarate  owners  of  two 
ilatcs  jointly  acquired  an  estate  which 
nt  to  the  two  separate  estates,  the  servj- 


tit.  I,  •.  8.)— 9.  (Giiiiii,  ii.,  30,  SI.— Savipij-.  JHm. 
nlaM.>— 3.  (Ctc.  *d  Quint.,  iii.,  1.  e.  i.}—4.  (Gai. 
i.  (Dir  35,  III.  3.)  —  8.  I  Di|r.  r,  lit,  1,  ».  «.)  —7. 
.33,  «.  13.)~«.  (Bd  Alt.,  ir.  30.)— 9.  (NaT..38.i:. 
(Di«.  30,  tit.  3,11.  1.4S3,u<lDtff.  43.tit.S7.  D« 
(taDdi«.)-ll.  (Uiff.  8,lit.  l.i.|«.}— 13.  (Dig.  9, 
13.  (Dig.  8,  III.  6,  •- I.) 


tutfs  wore  not  extinguiihed  ,  hut  ihey  were  oxtm 
guished  if  the  joint  owners  of  a  dominant  estate 
jointly  acquired  the  servient  eMaie  '  i'lie  scnilus 
was  also  extinguished  when  the  usufructuarius  ac- 
quired tliu  propnetaa  of  the  thing.  A  servitus  was 
extmgmahed  by  the  extinction  of  the  ohjcel ;  but  if 
the  servient  object  wiui  restored,  the  servitus  was 
also  restored,"  A  servitus  was  cxiingutslied  by  the 
cxlmctiun  uf  the  subject,  as  in  the  cast-  uf  a  person- 
al servitude,  with  the  death  of  Lbo  person  who  was 
entitled  to  it;  and  in  the  case  i>\  prxdiii)  scrvitutes, 
wilh  the  destnu'Hon  of  the  dominant  subject ;  but 
they  were  revived  with  its  revival.  A  scrvilns 
nii|£bt  be  extinguished  by  not  using  il.  Accordmg 
to  the  old  law,  uausfructus  and  usus  were  lost. 
through  not  exercising  the  right,  in  two  years  in 
the  case  of  things  immovable,  and  in  one  year  in 
the  case  of  things  movable.  In  Jublinian'a  hgisla- 
tion,  ususfructus  and  usus  were  only  lo^t  by  not 
exercising  the  riglil  whrn  iherc  had  oecn  a  usuca- 
pio  Ubcrlatis  on  the  pari  o^  the  owner  of  the  thing. 
or  the  ownership  lutd  been  acquired  by  usucapi^ 
on.' 

Scrvitutes  might  bp  the  subjects  of  aclionea  in 
rem.  An  actn*  c*mlV»sofia  or  viiidicalio  servitntu* 
had  (ijr  lis  object  thn  ciitablishinc  the  right  to  a  scr- 
viius,  and  it  could  only  be  bruught  by  tho  owner  of 
the  doajinanl  Inm!  wln^n  it  wjw  due  to  land.  The 
object  of  the  action  was  the  establishment  of  tho 
right,  damages,  and  secimly  against  future  disturb- 
ance in  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  pJuintitrUad, 
of  cuuiac-,  to  prove  his  title  to  the  servitus.  The 
actio  negatoria  or  vindicatio  libertatis  might  bo 
brought  by  the  owner  of  the  property  against  any 
person  who  claimed  a  servitus  in  it.  The  i>))jpct 
was  to  establish  the  fretdom  of  the  properly  frvi-i 
the  servitus  for  damages,  and  for  security  to  the 
owner  against  future  disturhiince  in  the  exercise  ui 
his  ownership.  The  plttitiiitriimJ,  of  course,  to  prove 
hm  ownership,  and  the  defendant  lu  pruve  his  title 
to  the  servitus. • 

In  the  rase  of  personal  servitiilea,  the  intenlicta 
were  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proper  posses- 
sion ;  the  interdict  which  was  applied  in  the  case 
of  proper  ixiescssion  waa  here  applied  as  a  ulile  in 
lerrticlum.* 

In  the  caflfi  of  prandial  servilules,  we  must  first 
ponsidnr  the  pii-titive.  In  the  first  class,  the  acqui* 
sicion  of  the  juris  quasi  pot-sessiu  is  cflecled  by  an 
act  which  is  done  simply  as  an  exercise  of  the  right,N 
indc|>rndent  of  any  other  right.  The  interference 
wiift  the  exercise  of  ihe  nght  was  prevented  by  in- 
terdk'iB  applicable  lo  the  several  cases.  A  person 
who  was  disturbed  in  exercising  a  jus  Uinens,  ac- 
tus, via.  hy  any  person  whatever,  whether  the  own- 
er of  the  servient  land  or  any  other  person,  had  a 
right  to  Ihe  interdict :  the  object  of  this  interdict 
was  protection  againal  the  disturbance,  and  com- 
pensalton;  its  eflect  was  exactly  hke  that  of  tJie 
interdict  uli  possidetis.  Another  interdict  npplied 
to  tlie  same  objects  as  the  preceding  interdict,  but 
its  object  was  to  protect  the  person  entitled  to  Ihe 
servitus  from  being  disturbed  by  tho  owner  while 
he  was  putting  the  way  or  road  in  a  condition  fit 
for  use. 

There  were  various  other  intenllcts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  jus  aqute  quolidiana;  vel  testivu;  diicen- 
die  ;*  in  the  case  of  the  repair  of  water  passages  ;' 
in  the  case  of  the  jus  aquie  hauriendro.' 

The  second  class  of  positive  scrvitudea  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  Ihe  servitude  in  connexion  with 

1.  {!>«.  8,  III,  S,  ■.  57.)— a.  (Diy.  8,  tit.  %t.W.  HI.  C.  t.  U.) 
—a.  (Cixl..  ill..  HI.  33,  i.  IC.  «  I.  and  lit.  34,  •.  13.)— 4.  (Oftint, 
IT.,  3.— Dir-8,  m.fl.)  — 5.  (Praf.  Val.,M,  M  bijwiuIbJ  by  S* 
rigny.)— 0.  (Dig.  43.  tit.  «).>— T.  (431,  tit.  SI,  D*  Rlfl*.)^.  (43^ 
Ut.  tS.) 
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IS^nSlGssion  of  anolhw  piece  of  property  Thn 
inlt'Miicts  nppliriibic  to  Oiia  caso  arc  explained  un- 
der iho  next  claw,  ihat  of  negative  servitutcs. 

\u  ilip  case  of  nogaiivp  snrvltuloa,  there  are  only 
two  modca  m  wined  the  juris  qimai  pusijesaio  can  be 
Bcc|«in'(l :  1,  wbrn  the  owner  of  ihe  aer\'ienl  prop- 
erty Hllfinpla  to  do  some  act  wlircli  ilie  owner  of 
Ihe  doniioHnt  property  conaidera  inconsistent  with 
I118  Kfrvtius,  and  i»  prevented  ;  2.  by  any  legal  aiH 
winch  \s  eupalile  of  transferring  the  Jus  Bervitutis. 
rite  pi»»settftuin  is  last  when  Iho  owner  of  ilie  ser- 
vienl  properly  does  an  net  whirh  in  euntrary  to  Iho 
right,  The  posaca9)on  of  thn  servitutes  of  the  WC' 
nu'l  and  liiird  closa  wm  protected  by  tlie  interdict 
till  jKiiuidriia  There  was  a  «piM;ial  interdict  about 
bewern  (Dc  Charvi*). 

It  Una  hepn  Mated  that  quasi  arrvitutca  nerc 
Bomeliiiiej)  founded  on  posiiivp  ei)iicLiu''iils.  These 
were  not  scrviUitea  properly  sn  called,  for  they  were 
hinilatiiMis  of  Ihe  exercise  of  ownership  made  for 
the  piihbc  benefit  The  only  caseaof  th*;  i'lnilation 
ol  the  exercise  of  owiiorahip  by  posilicn  iriiaclnient 
uliK'h  uro  UR'iiiioned  m  the  Pandee!,  are  reducible 
to  three  principal  claBaea.  The  firsi  cla»  compre- 
hends the  Imiitaiioii  of  ownership  on  relifT'Jus 
grounds.  To  this  class  brlonj;:^  finis,  or  a  apace  of 
five  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  <»lates,  which 
it  wjia  not  pennUled  to  cuhivute  Tliia  intermedi- 
ate »pnoe  wns  sacred,  and  it  was  used  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  ndjoining  Linda  lor  sacntiee.  To  this 
clftss  niso  belongs  the  rule,  that  if  a  nmn  liud  bu- 
ried a  ilead  hiidy  on  the  Innd  of  nnother  wiihoui  bi» 
roiiHPiil,  h"  could  not,  aa  a  general  lule,  be  compel- 
led  ti)  remove  ilio  htHly,  but  he  waa  Imund  to  make 
reeoHipenne.*  'I'he  second  claAS  comprehends  rules 
ri'litlintt  to  p<diro.  Ac'tirding  to  the  Twelve  To 
bh'H.  every  owner  of  land  in  the  eiiy  was  re«iuired 
to  lff*ave  a  Hjiat-u  of  two  f>N-t  and  a  half  vae.int  all 
rotidd  Hiiy  edifice  that  he  erected  :  ttiis  was  colled 
UpUtmu'A  •patium.  (cfttUmu*  modua.  Uon9e«|iienli>'. 
between  two  adjuiiiing  houBea  there  must  be  a  va- 
cant space  of  liva  feci.  This  law  was.  no  doubt, 
cften  neKlceled  ;  for.  after  the  fire  in  Nero's  reign,' 
It  was  lorhidden  to  buiid  huuse»  with  a  eoniuiun 
wall  [cuitvitunw  pariiium).  and  Ihe  old  legiliruuni 
«pfittuin  wiis  n^din  re<juired  to  he  observed;  and  it 
irt  referred  iti  in  a  re-script  of  Antoninus  and  Verus  ' 
'I'his  class  alfio  comprulieiids  rules  as  to  the  height 
and  form  of  boddinfja.  Au^Ufitnfl'  fixed  the  height 
■'ai  siiveiily  feel ;  Nero  nUn,  iiller  the  ureal  fire,  iiiuile 
Mitne  rri;ulalioii8  with  t)ie  vunvolJiioitiiiK  the  lieiKht 
uf  houses.  Trujan  Axed  the  greutcnt  bei(;[il  a(  tfixiy 
feci.  These  regutaliuns  were  (jeocral.  and  had  no 
reference  to  the  convenience  uf  per»una  who  pas* 
si'sscd  adjoining  houftcs  :  they  had,  therefore,  no  re* 
hition  at  all  to  the  aerviiutes  attiiis  lollendi  and  non 
lolk'ndi,  .19  some  wiilera  suppose.  Tiie  rule  of  the 
Twelve  Tabli'ii,  wliifli  fiirt)atle  the  removing  a  "  itw 
num  /Hrlicum  adtbux  vcl  nafw  y«n^/»(m,"  had  for  its 
object  the  preventing  of  ao^di-nts.*  Anotlicr  rule 
declared  thai  ihe  owners  of  Irtnds  which  were  ad- 
Joiniiif;  to  public  aquaeducls  should  permit  malenala 
to  t»e  taken  from  their  lands  for  Ihese  public  puruo- 
se*,  bill  should  receive  a  prupor  compensation.  T 1^ 
T  velve  Tables  forbade  the  burning  or  interring  vi  a 
dead  Uidy  in  the  city  ;  and  this  rule  was  enfiircwl 
by  a  lex  Duilia  In  ihc  lime  of  Antoninus  Piiii,  this 
rule  prevailed  IkjiIi  hi  Koine  and  other  cities. 

The  third  class  of  limitiitions  had  for  its  object 
Ihe  promotion  of  ngrioiilture.  It  comprised  the 
rules  rrhitmg  to  A^ia  Plcvia,  ond  to  the  lignum 
)uiietuni  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard  ;  and  it  gare  a 
man  pennission  to  go  on  his  neighbour's  premises 

I.  (Vif,  i»,  lit.  «3.1-«.  ttH».  n,  UU  T,  1. «,  7»  H.l-J.  (TtnA^ 
Asp  .  tt.,  4t  >— i  (Dig.  8,  til,  t,  1. 14.)—).  V%Q«\..  Ouu^., V»>^ 
(Dtf.  47.  (If.  i ) 
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to  pilher  the  fniils  ^v^    '    >  -  ■  • 
his  trees,  with  this  l'^ 
erery  third  day  '     'i !'    . 
if  a  neighbour's  tree  hung  over  n 
land,  that  person  might  trim  it  1 
icen  feci  from  ihe  (.'round  ( 
tubtucator).     The  rule  w.i- 
ship,  hut  not  n  hntit  '' 
tree-owner :  it  wnis  ,. 

of  the  land-oM  nrr ;  i.j 

tree  to  ovi-rhang  hia  gToond,  y^ 

m»  brnnches  less  tlum  IiflTn  fft  i  ^r 

With  Ibese  exct-p: 
great  antiquity.  own< 
considered  aa  unhui 
had  no  reference  lo  > 
who  had  adjoining  h- 
to   nei)^hl>oum,  the  l.i^\    , 
their  mutual  intcresi6  .1  -  1   < 
ingly,  a  man  could  agree  tu  jliuw  a  itu^jM^ 
denre  a  certain  brnelit  front  bi.9  hind,  whiiiM 
proximity   rendered  desirable  to  hioi,  or  i»e 
agree  to  abalain  from  certain  arts  on  bia  Ui 
the  benefit  of  hta  rieighUxi'  ^  ii"<i      'heu 
force  to  these  agreements  ■  'nw 

lutes,  and  asaiindatcd  tin  ;>«« 

ngbl  of  ownership  by  att.i'  ji» 

action  like  that  which  an  t  ,i 

'i'bis  view  of  the  limitntion  tu  oAiicT+hlp 
the  UoiruiiiA  by  [losttire  enactment  is  fruuj 
ble  tssay  by  UnkstMi  • 

This  imperfect  Mkeieh  inav  be  comptail 
eience  to  the  following  works,  nnd  thr 
quot«Ml  ill  them-  Mjirkeldt»y,  /.' 
lenbrueh,  Ihcirina   Vamifctarun. , 
vigny.  Itaa  Krtht  dt4  bt»tlzts,Jun>  y.^^^i  / 
p.  fi25.  5lh  ed  — Ion  rfer  Bf*tdtfms  iti 
ilurrk  stmpU   Wrtrof;  umt   n.  i.,i  .ir.,...    « 
Uheiu   MuB.  fur  Juri8pru>!'  / 

Von  dem   Vtrhkitnu*  tlta  J.  .  « 

tuten.  von  ruchta,  KhttH.  Alut.  i^m.  Ji 

fiEliVVa  (tfBKSK).     The  lirrrk 
Ijitin  jf<;?r«i,  corres|>' I  ' 
our  w*)rd  sLive.     SI..  1*1 

out  the  WUiilr.  of  till  :,    . 

a  complete   hout»eliuld  is   1 
slaves  and  freemen  {aUia  <  >  .'-.il 

cXtvOifyuf),  and  he  UufuH's  a  f^li 
Working-tool  and  possesnion  (4  A::- 

lireek  phdosopbcrK  evrr  seem  Ui  ha 

nlavcry  aa  a  thin^r  morally  wrong  .  I 

feel  state,  only  desires  that  nu  (j 

made  alav*'a  by  (ireeks,*  and   iiwtot; 

justice  of  the  institution  or 

ly  of  race,  and  divMles  m;*' 

Orpnt),  and  those  who  ,1  irs 

tUn?.'u)  :  under  the  I. 

have  regarded  all  barl'.u,.-; 

the  word,  attd  therefore  cor 

tifiablc. 

In  the  most  ancient  limoa  iJier«  aid 
been  no  slavea  io  Greece  .*  but  wr.  lini 
Humenc  poems,  though  by  no  mmos 
aa  in  later  timca.    I'ttcy  are  usually 
in  war  (^ufudXtjrui),  who  serve  their 
but  we  also  read  aa  well  of  tho  |nirci 
of  slaves.'     Thoy  were,  however, 
mostly  confined  to  the  house*  of  llif> 

There  were  two  kinds  of  siavcry 
Greeks.     One  species  arose  when  Ui4 


I.  (Diff.  «.  i;t.  2".  Drt  CI*r«I.-  t.  (,ft.1».l-l1 
Mtalteliea   i>- 

hi.,  1.4.)-' 

.^x..  vOiT-YVnv  T^v  ■»■£■  U'.w-w. ,  'I ,  p  aw.  *  I 
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wer«  sDbdued  by  an  invading  tribe, 
ced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  bondsmen  : 
d  upon  and  culiivaled  the  land  which  their 
had  appropriated  to  llicmaclvrs,  and  paid 
ertain  rent.  They  also  allfmled  their  inas- 
war.  They  could  not  be  sold  out  of  ihfi 
or  separated  from  their  friniihes.  and  could 
property.  Such  were  the  Helots  of  Sparta 
LOTKa).  the  PenealBB  of  Theasaly  (nJ.  Pk- 
Ihe  Bilhynians  at  Byzantium,  the  OaHi?yrii 
use,  the  Manan<lyni  at  Hcraclca  in  Ponius. 
imiotm  in  Crete.  (Vtd.  Cobmi,  p.  316.) 
NT  species  of  slavery  consisted  of  domestic 
(quired  by  purchase  {dpyvf^vtirot  or  xp^^^ 
rho  were  entirely  the  property  of  their  mas- 
could  be  disposed  of  like  any  other  goods 
;tels :  Ihese  were  the  AitiAor  properly  ao 
id  were  the  kind  uf  slaves  lliat  existed  at 
jid  Corinth,  fn  commercial  cities  slaves 
y  numerous,  ne  tliry  performed  the  work 
;i8ans  and  manufacturers  of  modiTn  towns, 
r  repuhUcs,  which  iiad  little  or  no  capital, 
5b  subsisted  wholly  by  a^ricullure,  ihey 
few :  thus  in  Phocis  and  J>ocris  there  are 
»ve  been  originally  no  domestic  slaves." 
wily  of  filavca  were  purchased  ;  few,  cnm- 
r,  were  born  in  the  family  of  the  master, 
cause  the  number  of  female  slaves  M'as 
IJ  in  comparison  with  th^  male,  and  partly 
lie  cohnhitation  of  slaves  was  discxiiirappd, 
I  considered  cheaper  (o  purchase  than  to 
M.  A  slave  born  in  the  house  of  a  master 
d  oU6rpi\i/t  in  cuntr^distinciion  to  one  pur- 
1»  was  called  oUerti^.*  If  both  tlie  father 
ter  were  slaves,  the  oHspring  was  called 
jT  :*  if  the  parents  were  oUoTpL^eq,  the  off- 
kS  called  oiKorpi^Lo^.^ 
a  recognised  rule  of  Greek  national  law, 
lersons  of  those  who  were  taken  prisoners 
toame  the  property  of  the  coni|oerur,'  but 
?  practice  for  the  Greeks  to  give  liberty  to 
Ihoir  own  nation  on  payment  of  a  ransom. 
lotly,  almost  all  slaves  in  Greece,  with  the 
I  of  the  serfs  above  mentioned,  were  barba- 
t  appears  to  follow,  frucn  a  passage  in  Ti- 
hat  the  Chians  were  the  fir^l  who  curried 
^lave-lraile,  where  the  slaves  were  more 
to  than  in  any  other  place  except  Jipnrta, 
in  comparison  with  the  free  inhabitants." 
trly  ages  of  (Greece,  a  great  number  of  slaves 
lined  by  piralea,  who  kidnapped  persona  on 
Is,  but  the  chiefsupply  seems  to  have  come 
I  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had 
t  opportunities  of  obtaining  them  from  their 
Ihhourhood  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  A 
Ible  tmmher  of  slaves  also  came  from 
(irbero    he  parents  frequently  sold  their 

ll«n&.  as  tvell  as  in  other  states,  there  was 
IT  slave-market,  called  llie  «v/t?u?f,'*  be- 
ft  staves  slood  round  in  a  circle.  They 
to  sometimes  sold  by  auction,  and  appear 
have  l»cen  placed  on  a  stone  called  the 
lUfloc :"  the  same  was  also  the  practice 
I  whence  tlie  phrase  homo  tic  lapide  cmtua. 
©no.)  The  slave-market  at  AthtMis  seems 
been  htld  on  certain  fixed  days,  usually 
day  of  the  month  {the  h'lf  xai  via  or  vov- 
The  price  of  slaves  also  naturally  dif- 
Sording  to  their  age.  strength,  nnil  acquire* 
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ments.  "Some  slaves,"  says  Xonophon,'  are 
well  worth  two  minaa.  others  hardly  half  a  mi* 
na ;  some  sell  for  five  minas,  and  others  even  for 
ten ;  and  Nicias,  the  son  of  Nicemtus,  is  said  lo 
have  given  no  less  than  a  talent  for  an  overseer  in 
Ihf  mines."  Bockh'  has  collected  many  particu- 
lars respecting;  thi.'  price  of  slaves;  he  calculates 
the  value  of  a  common  mming  slave  at  from  125  lo 
150  drachmas.  The  luiowledge  of  any  art  had  a 
great  inHuenee  upon  the  value  of  a  slave.  Of  Ike 
thiny-lwo  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  who  be- 
longed to  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  some  were 
worth  Ave,  some  six,  and  the  lowest  more  than 
three  minas  ;  and  his  twenty  couch-makers,  togeth- 
er, were  worth  40  minas.*  Considerable  sums 
were  paid  for  courtesans  and  female  players  on  the 
cjlhara;  twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  common  foi 
such  :*  Ncffira  was  sold  for  thirty  minas.' 

The  number  of  slaves  was  very  great  in  Athens. 
According  to  the  census  made  when  Demetrius 
Phalcreus  was  archon  {U.C.  309),  there  are  said  to 
have  been  31,000  free  citizens,  10,000  metics,  and 
400,000  slaves  in  Attica  ;•  according  to  which,  llie 
slave  population  is  so  immensely  large  in  proportion 
to  the  free,  that  some  writers  have  rejected  the  ac- 
count altogether,^  and  others  have  snpposed  a  cor* 
ruption  in  the  numbers,  and  that  for  400,000  we 
ought  to  read  40.000  •  Bbckh*  and  Clinton,'*  how- 
ever, remark,  with  some  Justice,  that  in  computing  . 
the  cilszens  anil  metics,  the  object  was  to  ascertain- 
their  ptdiiical  and  military  strength,  and  heuce  tho- 
census  of  only  males  of  full  age  was  taken  ,  while, 
in  enumerating  slaves,  which  were  propcrtv,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compute  all  the  individuals 
who  composed  that  property.  Bockh  lakes  the  pro- 
portion of  free  inhabitants  lo  slaves  as  nearly  one 
lo  four  in  Allien,  Ciinton  as  rather  more  than  three 
to  one;  but,  whatever  inny  he  thought  of  these  cal 
riilatlons,  the  main  fact,  thai  the  slave  population 
iu  Atiiea  was  much  larger  than  the  free,  is  incon- 
trovertible ;  during  the  occupation  of  Decelea  by 
tho  Lacediemonians,  mure  than  20,000  Athenian 
slaves  escaped  (o  tlits  place"  In  Corinth  and 
.f^gina  their  number  was  equally  large :  according 
to  Tima^us,  Cunnth  had  400.000.  and  according  to 
.Aristotle,  .Egina  had  '170.000  slaves;'"  hut  these 
farge  numbers,  especially  in  relation  to  .^gina,  must 
bo  understood  only  of  the  early  times,  before  Athena 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athena  even  the  poorest  citizen  had  a  slave 
fur  the  care  of  his  household,*'  and  in  every  moder- 
ate establishment  many  were  employed  for  all  pos- 
sible occupations,  as  bakers,  cooks,  tailors,  &c. 
The  number  possessed  by  one  person  was  never  ao 
great  as  at  Rome  during  the  later  limes  of  the  Re- 
public and  under  the  tlmpire,  bat  it  was  aldl  very 
considerable.  Plato'*  expressly  remarlcs.  that  some 
persons  had  fiAy  slaves,  and  even  more.  This  was 
ahom  the  number  which  the  father  of  Demosthenes 
possessed  j"  Lysias  and  Poleniarchus  had  120," 
Philernonides  had  aOO,  Hipponicus  600,  and  Nicias 
1000  slaves  in  the  mines  alone.**  It  must  be  bonie 
in  mtnd.  when  we  read  of  one  person  possessing  so 
large  a  number  of  slaves,  that  they  were  employed 
in  various  workshops,  mines,  or  manufactories  :  the 
number  which  a  persou  kept  to  attend  to  his  own 
private  wants  or  those  of  his  household  was  proba- 
bly never  very  large.    And  this  constitutes  one 
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SERVIW. 

il  diff.incUoa  between  Greek  and  Roman  sUvei, 
ttte  lithour  of  Uie  foruwr  wan  rcgardLd  as  the 

tna  hy  wbich  an  owner  nilRlit  uliUin  profit  for 
the  oulUy  cU"  his  capital  in  Uie  |nirrhfi»n  of  Uic  i 
(tlarea,  vvliile  tlte  Utter  u-ero  eliieJly  etupluyed  iq 
tninisLeriug  to  the  wants  of  their  niaater  and  bin  j 
fumily,  and  in  gratifying  hin   luxury  and  vanity. ! 
Thiia  AtbenKua'    reniarkt  that  many  uf  tho  Ko-j 
inani  possMa  10,000  or  20,000  slaves,  and  even 
wore:  dut  not,  he  odils,  fur  the  sake  at'hnnging  in 
a  revenue,  aa  the  wealthy  NicUis. 

Slaves  either  worked  un  their  mastcrB*  account 
or  their  own  (in  the  latter  case  they  pajd  ihcir  inaa- 
tera  a  certain  auiu  a  day),  or  they  were  let  out  by 
their  master  on  hire,  cither  fur  the  rainea  or  any 
other  kind  of  labour,  or  aa  hired  servants  fur  wai;ea 
{uTTo^pa).  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships  were 
usually  slaves ;'  it  ia  remarked  a«  an  unusual  uir- 
cumstnnce,  that  the  seamen  of  Paniloa  were  free- 
men.*  These  slaves  belonged  cither  to  tho  state 
or  to  private  persons,  who  let  tbctn  out  to  the  state 
on  pi:yment  of  a  certain  sum.  Il  appears  that  a 
coiiKiili;rubIe  number  of  persona  kepi  large  gongs  of 
slaves  merely  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out,  and 
found  this  a  profiliihlc  mode  of  luvesliug  their  capi- 
tal. Great  nuiuhers  were  rniuired  for  the  inines> 
and  in  must  cases  thu  mine  lesst^'.'s  would  be 
obliged  to  hire  some,  as  they  would  not  have  audi- 
cieol  capital  lo  purcliaee  as  many  as  thev  wdiited. 
We  loani  from  a  fragment  of  Hyperidcs  preserve*! 
hy  Suidas,^  that  there  were  at  one  time  aa  many  as 
IfiO.OOU  aluves  who  worked  in  (he  mines  and  were 
cmployiHl  in  eouniry  labour.  Generally  nono  but 
mfcrior  shtvcs  were  confined  in  the»c  mines  :  they 
worked  in  chains,  and  niimhera  diixl  fn>m  the  eflciCts 
of  the  unwholesome  utinosphere.'  We  cannot  cal- 
culate with  acriirary  wliat  wiis  the  usual  rate  of 
pn»fil  which  a  slave  proprietor  obtained  The  ihir- 
y-two  or  U»irly-thrie  swurd-cutlers  bc-l(in(fing  to 
tlio  father  of  Dcmoalhenes  annually  produced  a  net 
pniRt  of  30  minas,  their  purchase  value  heuig  ]l)0 
minas,  and  tho  twenty  couch-m.uers  a  profit  of  IS 
minas,  then  purchase  value  heing  40  miuns.'  The 
leather -workers  of  Timarchus  produced  to  tlteir 
masters  two  obuli  a  day,  the  overseers  ttiree  ;' 
N'icioB  paid  an  obohis  a  day  for  each  mining  slave 
which  he  hireil.*  The  rate  a|  profit  upon  tho  pur- 
nhaae-moncy  of  the  slaves  was  natumlly  high,  as 
their  value  was  dostroyo<l  by  age,  and  thude  who 
died  hud  Ui  tie  replaced  by  frc«h  purchases.  Tlie 
propnelor  was  also  exposed  to  the  great  danger  uf 
Ihctr  running  away,  when  it  l»ecainn  nccewary  to 
pursue  them,  and  offtr  rnwanls  for  their  rwapture 
[otJariMi^).  Antigcnes  of  Khudos  was  the  lirst  thai 
established  an  ensuraoce  of  alavea.  For  a  yearly 
coiilri^'  .'Jon  of  eight  ilrachmas  for  each  slavu  that 
wa^  .n  the  army,  he  ondortook  to  make  g<K>d  the 
4aUK  of  the  slave  at  ttie  time  of  his  running  away" 
Slaves  ttial  worked  in  the  fields  were  undf^r  an 
overseer  (inlTjMnui:),  to  whom  tlie  whtjle  manage- 
roent  of  the  entatc  was  fre*|ucntly  JniniHted,  while 
the  master  resided  tnthe  city;  the bousehuhl slaves 
were  under  a  steward  {TOfiioi),  tho  female  slaves 
under  a  stewardeas  (ro^)." 

The  Athenian  slaves  did  not,  like  the  Helots  of 
Sparta  and  the  Penestu  of  Thcssaly,  serve  in  llie 
armies ;  tlie  hallles  of  Marathon  and  Arginus«e, 
when  the  Athenians  armed  ttiuir  staves/'  were  ex- 
oeptioits  lo  the  general  rule. 
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The  righu  of  poMcswon  with  nnrd  M  rii 
diflcred  in   no  rMpeei  fnm  aoT  aiMr  ynfn 

they  could  be  given  f''  ^-^^fT'  «•  nU-jla**  '    tVi 
dilion,  however,  *i\  ■■■m,  upas 

whole,  better  thsn  <  »ui^  mtJh 

exception.  pcrhajM,  oi  .Sparta,  Vfth^ec.  aceerdoi 
Plutarch.*  tt  is  tho  best  place  m  tine  wortdio 
freeman,  and  tlie  worst  to  be  . 
ftovi  KUi  rov  i'Mi0epov  fiu^Atrra  .»^ 

Tt\v  liovXnv  fut?.iaTa  tim'/Mv).      Al  - 

the  slaves  ^cin  to  have  txN^n  allowed  a 
liberty  and  indulgence  which  was  ncvrr 
them  at  Rome  '    On  the  reception  of  a  oar 
into  a  house  at  Athens,  il  was  the  cotton  M 
ter  sweetmeats  (Karaxvcftara),  as  wvdflStj 
case  uf  a  newly-marred  patr^ 

Tlie  life  and  person  of  a  -i  'V.^  wz-r*-  ii-.  m 
ed  by  the  law  :  a  person  ^ 
a  slave  was  liable  lo  an  .-■• 
slave,  loo,  could  not  be  put  t<> 
sentence.*     lie  could  even  Uii  - 
cruelty  of  his  master  i  '' 

there  cUiim  the  priv  I'j  '..  ir, 

aiv  aiTtiaOm'').     'J'li*.   ,..  . 
was  not  considered  do  in<  j 
his  offcnueH  were  putimb' 
mcnt.  which  was  the  la^t 
fliclcd  un  a  frmman  :*  l>' 
hia  oath,  but  ! 
ajwnys  taken    ' 

Notwahstai^ 
slaves  in  (rrf 
quent  /  but  tli 

ally  confined  tu  the  muiuig  sia>- 
with  more  severity  than  thft  ot;. 
siou  they  murdered  their  ^i'^ 
the   fiirttticjitiiiii.H   of  Suri: 
ravaged  the  cnunlry  t"   • 

Slaves  wcru  biiii» 
though  not  so  fre'pi>  ' 
doubtful  wheibur  ft  m^si^^^r  was  wti  < 
erate  a  slave  agaUiM  hm  will  fnr  s  r* 
money,  as  some  \% 
passage  of  Plautue 
(t'lJTrXtvOefMi)  du\  noi  ;........  ^.. 

at  Iloine.  but  passed  mtu  the  < 
They  were  obliged  to  hoouur  i 
aa  their  patron  [T/M^rurfr^),  and  io 
duties  towards  Uim,  the  neglect  uf  ul; 
them  lialile  to  the  ^i-i^  urroeTaelov,  liV  uti 
might  again  \k  sold  into  slavrry.    {Vtl 
GsKKCi   AUOlTAXIur  AlKII) 

Respecting  the  public  slsven  at 

MOilOI. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax 
Athens.'*  which  Uockh"  supposes 
a  year  for  caoh  slave. 

lleaidcs  Uie  authorities  quoted  m  Uia 
this  Article,  ll»e  re.vl' '  v:  v  '^'' '  ■■•  '»•• 
An.,  ii.,  6,  p.  254, 
S<:taterr$   m  Gnrrh' 
Brouwer,  Htstatrt  de  ia    Cnvi*ai*a^  - 
p.  3B7.  Ac— Wachsmiilh,  H'll  AU .  : 
— Gottling,  De  Notione  Scrriiuiu  9^ 
Jen,  1S21  — Hermann,  Ltkri^iukda 
ait,  tj  lU— H'-'    -   <-^'  .Ui.  li.p 

1.  (Ucn.  in  1'  *  ;   »  A, 

lor.,  l-.p.  t7i,>— l'  3-  (f.*i.fw 

IS— X'n.,  Il«i  Rrp_  Atlifii  .  I  ,  It  I-    « 
with  ai^hol.  — Dcmoffili.  in  Stfiph  ,  |«  I ; 
III..  77.— B««TfitL  W..1  S.ii.l.,..  ».  •.  h  , 
lu  Mi(].,  p.  9t9-  - 
Alhnn,.  i.,  10,—  ' 
331.ftc.)-0.  (Km 
p.  728.)-:.  iPU 
AU.    Pn*-.,   p    411 
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VUS  (RoMAH).  SE'RVITUS.  "  Strvitua  est 
tfio  juris  gentium  qua  quis  datmnto  alttno 
ncturam  tubjtcUur."^  Gaius  also  coasidora 
estas  of  a  master  over  a  slave  aa  "juris  gen- 
'  The  Flomniis  viewed  liberty  ns  ilie  natural 
md  alavery  an  a  status  or  cuMdiliou  wlitcli 
in(rary  to  tti6  natural  state.  The  tnutual  ro- 
o(  slave  aiiiJ  uiaster  aniong  the  KoiiianB  was 
■ed  by  llie  terms  servus  and  dominus ;  and 
Irer  and  interest  which  the  domious  had  over 
ihe  alave  was  expressed  by  domtnium  The 
Aminium  or  owneraliip,  with  reference  to  a 
DOJDled  to  the  slave  merely  as  a  thing  or  ob- 
'  ownership,  and  a  slave,  as  one  at  ihc  res 
i,  was  classed  with  oilier  objects  of  owner- 
31ie  word  potestas  was  also  applied  to  the 
*«  power  over  the  slave,  and  the  same  wurd 
fed  to  express  the  (dther's  power  over  his 
D.  The  boundaries  between  the  patria  and 
ta  potestas  were  originally  ver>*  narrow,  but 
Id  had  certain  legal  capacities  which  were 
fter  wanting  to  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
■isier  bad  no  potestas  over  the  alave  if  he 
W^\y  i"  nudum  JUS  (^uiri/itim  interro:*'  it  was 
%Ty  that  the  slave  should  be  his  m  bonis  at 
■ 

ferding  to  the  strict  principles  of  ihe  Roman 
%ffaa  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  master 
e  that  the  master  could  treat  the  alave  as 
fted  i  be  could  sell  him,  punish  him.  and  put 
ileatb.     Positive  morality,  however,  and  the 
Mercoursc  that  must  always  subsist  between 
kr  and  the  staves  who  iire  imniedtatety  about 
.eJiorated  the  condition  of  slavery      Stdl  we 
acts  of  great  cruelty  cuiumittiHl  by  masters 
Ltcr  republican  and  earlier  impenaJ  periods, 
lex  Fetrunia  was  enacted  in  order  to  pro- 
slave.     (  Vid.  Lex  Petronia,  p.  584.)    The 
I  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  slave,  which 
ooDskiers  to  be  a  pari  of  the  jus  gentium, 
Rated  by  a  constitution  of  Anioriinu»^  which 
I  that,  if  a  man  put  his  j>lave  to  death  with- 
Bcicnt  reason  {sine  causa),  he  was  liable  to 
le  penally  as  if  he  had  killed  another  man's 
The  constitution  applted  to  Ron:an  uitiicens, 
all  wbc  were  under  the  iraperium   Roma- 
The  same  constitution  also  prohibited  the 
Mkment  of  elavcs  by  their  masters,  by  enact- 
t  if  the  cruelty  of  the  master  was  intulera- 
might  be  cuinpellcd  to  seU  the  aldve,  and 
e  was  emiwwered  to  make  his  coniplamt  to 

rr  authority*  A  constitution  of  Ulaudius 
that  if  a  man  exposed  his  slaves  who 
firm,  they  sttaujd  become  free  ;  and  the  con- 
also  decUired,  that  if  they  were  put  to  death, 
should  be  murder.*  It  w'as  also  enacted,' 
sales  of  division  of  properly,  slaves,  such  aa 
1  and  Wile,  pttrents  and  ehdilren,  brothers 
lera,  should  not  be  separated. 

could  not  contract  a  marriage.  His  co- 
on with  a  woman  was  contubernimn,  and 
1  relation  between  him  and  bis  clnldren  was 
Bcd.  Klill  nearness  of  hloml  was  coiisnlered 
fediment  to  marriage  after  manumission : 
manumitted  slave  couJd  not  marry  his  man- 
sister.* 

re  could  have  no  property.    He  was  not  in- 

of  at.t)airtng  property,  but  his  acquisitions 

td  to  his  master,  whiL-h  Ciuius  eonsidera  to 

lie  of  the  jus  gentium.*    A  slave  could  ac- 

liis  master  by  maucipatio.  traditio,  stipula- 

in  any  other  way.     In  this  capacity  of  tbe 
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slave  to  take,  though  he  could  not  keep,  his  cond» 
tion  was  assimdated  to  that  of  a  filiusfamdias.  and 
he  was  regarded  as  a  person.  If  one  person  bad  a 
nudum  jus  Quiritium  m  a  slave,  and  he  was  anoth- 
er's in  bonis,  his  acquisitions  belonged  to  the  person 
whose  he  was  in  bonis.  If  a  man  poasesaed  aiM 
other  man's  slave  or  a  free  person,  be  only  acquired 
through  Uie  slave  in  two  cases  :  he  was  entitled  to 
all  that  the  slave  acquired  out  of  or  by  means  of 
the  property  of  the  poaseaaor  (»  ra  eyus),  and  he  was 
entitled  to  all  that  the  slave  acquired  by  his  own 
labour  {ex  opant  suis) ;  the  law  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  a  slave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  usuafruc- 
tus  only.  All  other  acquisitions  of  such  slaves  or 
free  persons  belonged  to  ihcir  owner  or  to  tbem- 
selves,  according  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men* 
[f  a  slave  was  appointed  heres,  he  could  only  ac- 
cept the  herediias  with  the  consent  of  his  master, 
and  he  uciiuired  the  herediias  for  bis  master :  in 
the  same  way  the  slave  acquired  a  legacy  for  his 
master* 

A  master  could  also  acquire  possessio  through 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  commencement  of  usu- 
capion i'  but  the  owner  must  have  the  possession  of 
the  slave  in  order  that  he  might  acqaire  possession 
through  him,  and,  consequently,  a  man  could  not  j} 
ac/|uire  possession  by  means  of  a  pignorated  slave; 
{Vtd.  PioNUB.)  A  bonK  fidei  possessor,  that  i%, 
one  who  believed  the  slave  to  be  his  own,  could  ao^  ■ 
quire  possession  through  him  in  such  cases  as  he; 
could  ai'quire  property;  consequently,  a  pledgeel 
could  not  acquire  poesesaion  through  a  pignomtedi 
slave,  though  he  had  the  possession  of  him  bonsl 
fide,  for  this  bona  fides  was  not  that  which  is  meanl 
in  the  phrase  bonae  fidei  possessor.  Tlie  usufructo- 
arius  ac()uired  possession  through  the  slave  in  the 
same  cases  in  which  the  bunee  fidei  possessor  ac- 
quired It  * 

Slaves  were  not  only  employed  in  the  usual  do- 
mestic offices  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
also  as  factors  or  agents  for  their  masters  in  the 
management  of  business  (md.  Instituru  Actio, 
&cO,  and  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and  in  every 
branch  of  industry.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
ihal.  under  these  circum-slanees,  especially  as  they 
were  often  intrusted  with  property  to  a  large  amount. 
there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  allowing  the 
slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains  as  his  own  :  this 
was  his  peculium,  a  terra  also  applicable  to  such 
aci|uisitions  of  a  filiusfamilias  as  his  father  allowed 
him  to  consider  as  his  own.  (  Kid.  Patria  Potku- 
TAS.)  According  to  strict  law,  the  peculium  was 
the  properly  of  the  master,  but  according  to  usage 
it  was  considered  to  be  the  pmperty  of  the  slave- 
Sometimes  it  was  agreed  between  master  and  slave 
that  the  slave  should  purchase  his  freedom  with  bis 
peculium  when  it  amounted  to  a  certain  sum  *  If  a 
slave  was  manumitted  by  the  owner  in  his  lifetime, 
the  peculium  was  considered  to  be  given  together 
with  libertas,  unless  it  was  expressly  retained* 
Transactions  of  borrowing  and  lending  could  take 
place  between  the  master  and  slave  with  re&pecl  to 
the  peculium,  though  no  right  of  action  arose  on 
either  side  out  of  suu-h  dealings,  conformably  to  a 
general  principle  of  Roman  law,^  If,  after  the 
slave's  manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt 
which  had  arisen  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
he  could  not  recover  it*  In  case  of  the  claim  of 
creditors  on  the  slave's  peculium,  the  debt  of  thSj 
slave  to  the  mnster  was  first  taken  into  the  accounti 
and  deducted  from  the  peculium.  So  far  was  thS'i 
law  modified,  that  in  the  case  of  the  naluralee  oblf- 
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whose  property  he  had  stolen  ;  but  it  was 
1  whether  the  efleci  of  the  addictio  wss  to 
Im  a  servus,  or  to  put  him  ia  the  condittoa 
judical  us.' 

coristitiitio  or  eonatus  euitsuUiim  of  Claudi- 
vedioan  who  miscondurted  hiin34'lf  towards 
[vn  watt  reduced  lu  his  foniier  stale  of  gla- 
But  this  was  not  the  nile  of  law  in  the  time 

I.*       {Vtd.  PaTROMOS,   LttlBBTDS.) 

Mie  of  slavery  was  terniinated  by  Manu- 
It  was  also  terminated  by  various  positive 
mto,  eitlier  by  way  of  reward  to  the  slave, 
sfament  to  the  nia&ttT.  The  Sksatus  Cok- 
SiLiNUNCM  is  an  example  of  the  former; 
ioua  subsequent  eonsijtutions  pive  freedom 
t»  who  discovered  the  perpetrators  of  cer- 
tmes.*  Liberty  might  also  be  acquired  by 
ncriptio  temporia.  Af\er  the  establish- 
^  Christianity,  it  might  be  ar-fiuircd,  subject 
lin  luDitation^,  by  b04*omiriig  a  monk  or  a 
I  person  ;^  but  if  the  person  left  Jiis  monas- 
f  «  secular  lii'e,  or  rainbEed  abuut  In  the 
IT  the  country,  he  mii^lil  be  reduced  to  his 
BiinrUe  condiliou. 

p  were  slaves  that  belonged  to  the  state,  and 
Jled  serv'i  publici  :  ihey  had  the  testauieiiti 
3  the  amount  of  one  lialf  of  their  proper- 
ty which  circumstance  it  uppoars  that  tbey 
gwed  in  a  tight  somewhat  ditTerent  from  the 
€  private  persons. 

kreceding  account  treats  of  the  legal  eondi- 
ilnves  in  their  relation  to  their  mastera.  It 
to  (five  an  arcount  of  the  hi8tor>'  of  sla- 
lODg  the  Hi'Uians,  of  the  sale  and  value  of 
of  the  dilTerent  classes  into  which  they 
rideil,  and  of  their  general  treatment. 
R  existed  at  Kome  in  the  earliest  tunes  of 
re  have  any  rreorri,  buL  they  do  not  appear 
been  numerous  under  the  kings  and  in  the 
Ages  of  the  Kcpnblir.  The  difforent  trades 
mechanical  arts  were  chiefly  carried  on  by 
lU  of  the  patnoians,  and  the  small  farms  in 
lltry  were  cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  by 
Vn  of  the  proprietor  and  of  his  own  family, 
the  territories  of  the  Uoman  state  were  ex- 
the  patricians  obtained  possession  of  large 
DUt  of  the  ager  publicua,  since  it  was  the 
of  Uic  Kftmans  to  deprive  a  conijuered 
f  part  of  their  hmd.  These  esiaiea  proba- 
tired  a  larger  number  of  hands  lor  thejr 
■Bthan  could  readily  be  obtained  among 
^^bilation ;  and  since  the  freetnen  were 
^^^ble  to  be  called  away  from  ihtiir  work 
^^%ie  armies,  the  lands  bej^n  to  be  culttva- 
mt  entirely  by  slave  labour.^  Tlirough  war 
nerco  slaves  could  easiJy  be  obtained,  and 
rale,  and  their  number  soon  hoframe  so 
the  poorer  class  of  freemen  was  thrown 
atirely  out  of  employment.  This  state  of 
\  one  of  the  chief  arpiments  used  by  Li- 
nd  the  Gracchi  for  linutm^  the  cjuanlity  of 
ind  which  a  perijon  mi^hi  pos^ss ;"  and 
V  that  there  was  a  provision  in  thcLicintan  \ 

that  a  certain  number  of  freemen  should 

Oyed  on  every  estate.*    This  regulation, 

;  was  probably  of  litllo  avad :  the  lands 

tinued  to  be  uLuiost  entirely  cultivated  by 

Ulhougli,  in  the  lutest  times  of  the  Republic, 

Mhat  Julius  Cssar   attempted  to  remedy  [ 

fet«  uf  things  to  some  extent,  by  enacting 

Siose  persoiu  wlu>  attended  to  cattle,  a  llurd 


should  always  be  freemen.'  In  Sicily,  which  sop 
plied  Rome  with  so  great  a  quantity  of  corn,  the 
number  uf  agricultural  slaves  was  immense  :  the 
oppressions  to  which  they  were  exjtosed  drove 
thi  Ml  twice  to  open  rebellion,  and  their  numbers 
enabled  them  to  defy  for  a  tiin*'  the  Uoman  [wwer. 
The  first  uf  these  servile  wars  began  in  B.C.  134, 
and  ended  in  B.C.  132.  and  the  second  commenccil 
in  B.C.  103,  and  lasted  almost  four  years. 

I»ng,  however,  after  it  had  become  the  custom 
to  employ  large  gangs  of  slaves  In  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as 
[M*rsunal  attendants  still  oontmucd  to  be  small. 
Persons  in  good  circumstances  seem  usually  to 
have  had  one  only  to  wait  upon  them,"  who  was 
generally  called  by  the  name  of  bis  master,  with 
the  word  pot  (that  ts,  pu«r)  affixed  to  it,  as  Caijmr. 
Lxtcipor,  MarcipoT,  PuhUpor,  Qtnntipur,  &.C.  ;  and 
hence  Quintilian*  says,  long  before  whose  tune  Iu.y- 
ury  had  augmented  the  iimnbcr  of  personal  attend- 
ant, th!it  such  named  no  longer  existed.  Cato. 
when  he  went  to  Spain  aa  consul,  only  took  three 
slaves  With  hmi.*  But  during  the  latter  times  of 
the  liepublie,  and  under  the  Empire,  the  number 
oi'  domestic  slaves  greatly  increased,  and  in  every 
family  of  importance  there  were  separate  slaves  to 
attend  to  all  the  necessities  of  domestic  life.  It 
was  considered  a  reproach  to  a  man  not  to  keep  a 
considerable  nmnber  of  slaves.  Thus  Cicero,  m 
describing  the  meanness  of  Piso's  housekeeping, 
says,  "  Idem  coquus,  itUm  atnensu  :  pistor  dami  nui" 
/tur."'  The  first  question  asked  respecting  a  per- 
son's fortune  was  *'  (^uot  paxcit  t<rvo*7"*  Horace'' 
seems  to  speak  of  ten  slaves  as  the  lowest  num- 
ber which  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstances 
ought  to  keep,  and  he  ridicules  the  proetor  Tullius 
for  being  attended  by  no  more  than  five  slaves  in 
going  from  his  Tiburtine  villa  to  Rome.'  The  im- 
mense number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  constant 
wars  of  the  Republic,  and  the  increase  of  weallh 
and  luxury,  augrnenied  the  number  of  slaves  to  a 
prodigious  extent  The  statement  of  AlhenaiUB,' 
that  very  many  Romans  possessed  10,000  and 
20,000  slaves,  and  even  more,  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  a  freedman  under  Augustus,  who 
had  lost  much  property  in  the  civil  wars,  leA  at  his 
death  aa  many  as  4ll6.'»  Two  hundred  was  no 
uncommon  number  for  one  person  to  keep,*'  and 
Augustus  permitted  even  a  person  that  was  exiled 
to  take  twenty  slaves  or  frcedrnen  with  him.'*  The 
mechanical  arts,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  cUentcs,  were  now  entirely  exercised  by 
slaves  ;'*  a  natural  growth  uf  things,  for  where 
slaves  perform  certain  duties  or  practise  certain 
arts,  such  duties  or  arts  will  be  thought  degrading 
to  a  freeman.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  required  an  immense 
number  of  slaves  trained  for  the  purpose.  ( Vid. 
Gladiatobes.)  Like  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  the  gla- 
diators in  Italy  ruse  in  B.C.  73  against  their  up 
pressors,  and,  under  the  able  genenUship  of  Sparta- 
eus,  defeated  a  Roman  consular  army,  and  were 
not  subdued  till  DC  71,  when  00,000  of  them  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  battle.'* 

Under  the  Empire,  various  enactments,  mention- 
ed abovo  (p.  883).  were  made  to  restrain  the  cruel- 
ty of  masters  towards  their  slaves  ;  but  the  spread 
of  Christianity  tended  most  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  slaves,  though  the  po.*8rs8ion  ot  them  was 
for  a  long  time  by  no  means  condemned  aa  contra- 
ry to  Christian  justice.     The  Christian  writers. 
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thnes,  ard  that,  ihor<*forp,  recourse  was  bad 

itM^aiion  for  keeping  up  ihe  mmiber  of  filavca. 

Iff  th»*  Urpnhlic,  and  m  ihp  early  tunes  of 

Ipire.  this  was  done  lo  a  very  limited  extent. 

f<(un<l  rhraper  to  purcfaave  than  to  breed 

slaves  were  divided  into  many  various  dasses : 
first  dirinlon  waa  into  public  or  private.     Tht.' 
belonged  to  the  state  and  ;mblic  bodies,  and 
iditioD  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  com- 
rtB.     They  were  less  liable  lo  be  bkM,  and 
control  tlian  ordinary  alaves  :  ibpy  ateo 
the  privilejje  of  the  tcstanienti  faotiu  to 
mt  of  otic  half  of  thPir  property  (»ep  aJiovo, 
(),  which  shows  that  thoy  were  regarded  in  a 
irmt  light  from  other  slaves.     Scipto,  therefore, 
the  taking  of  Nova  Carthago,  promised  SOOO  ar- 
'ho  had  been  taken  piisom^rs,  and  were 
to  be  sold  as  eomnion  slaves,  that  they 
WDO  pubUc  slaves  of  the  Knmaa  people, 
»pe  of  speedy  manuniisBiun,  if  thry  assisted 
»e  war.'     J'ublic  slaves  were  employed  to 
of  the  puhlio  bnildings,*  and  to  attend 
-'r:itea  and   prie8t»,     'llius  the   wdiles 
^  bad  g^reat  numbers  of  puhhc  slaves 
-.iiiiiund,^  as  had  iUbo  the  triumviri  noc- , 
ll,  who  emphiyed  them  to  extinguisb  fires  by 
'ITipy  were  also  employed  as  iiciors,  jail- 
exeeiitioncps,  watermen,  dte. 
IkhIv  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  person  was 
■  familui.  but  two  were  not  considered  suffi- 
to  eonstitutf'  zfamilia.*    Private  slavea  were  f 
into  urban  {/omilia  urhana)  and  rustic  (fa-  i 
riMftftf) ;  but  the  nami'  of  urban  was  given  to 
slaves  who  served  in  the  villa  or  country  rea- 
loe  as  well  as  in  the  town  house,  so  Uiat  the 
urban  and  rustic  rather  characterized  the 
ire  of  their  oceupations  than  the  place  where 
serv'jd  (ur6tJ7ifl  famt/m  <t  ruatiea  non  loco,  ttd 
:ii»Mtingu.Uur^).     The   fnniilia   nrhana   could 
accompany  their  master  to  his  villa  wiih- 
Igealled  ruslica  on  account  of  th^ir  remam- 
fft  tms  country.    Wlieo  there  waa  a  large  num- 1 
of  #JaTe*  in  one  house,  they  were  frequently  di- 
ruriip  :*  but,  independent  of  xhisdivis- 1 
It'  arranned  in  rertain  classes,  which 
«Mt;ii<  1  or  a  lower  rank  according  to  the  na- 1 
leir  occupation      'lliese  classes  are :  Ordi-  \ 
^ulgartM,  MedttLtiini,  and  Qitales-QMoIa  ;*  but  i 
doubtful  wbethei  the  Literati,  or  lilcniry  slaves,  I 
iucludeil  in  any  of  these  classes.     I'buse  that  { 
Vtearii  are  spoken  of  above  (p.  881). 
ii  seem  to  have  been  those  slaves  who 
superintendence  of  certain  parts  of  the 
?ping.      Thry  were  always   chosen  from 
10  bad  the  conftdence  of  their  master,  and 
irally  had  certain  slaves  under  them.     To 
Che  Mtoret^  pTOCHratores,  and  dtspenstUora 
\t  who  occur  in  tlie  familia  rustica  as  well  as 
ianiilia  urbana,  but  in  the  furmer  are  almost  the 
ic  as  the  nUici.     They  were  stewards  or  bail- 
To  Lhc  same  class  also  belonjj  t)ie  staves 
had  the  charge  of  the  different  store's,  and  who 
E»pond  to  our  hoiiscke<!pers  and  butlers :  they 
Called  celiani,  promi,  tondi,  procuratore*  pent,  4^- 

I.  CkI.L4.) 

^ulgarct  included  the  great  body  of  slaves  In  a 

rho  had  to  attend  to  any  particular  duty  in 

arkd  to  minister  to  tlic  domestic  wants 

master.     As  there  were  distiuet  slaves  or 

ttslinct  slave  for  almost  every  department  of 

jboid  f>>*onoray,  as  bakers  {pistort*),  cooks  (ro- 

{IffT^xjiii^  47.1—8.  (Comrors  Twht.,  ITirt..  t^4l.)— 3. 
'..SUi..  IS,)— 4.  {Dtf.  I.  lit.  1&.  •-  1.1-4.  (Di(.  AO.  til.  10, 
,)— a.  tlJ«,  40,  til.  16,  a.  IM.)— T.  (PeiToo.,  47.)— S.  (Dig. 
M«.  iS}—9.  (CtJom,.  i,  7,  6.—Phm.,  fip„  iii.,  U.— Cio. 
a-,  t,Sovt.,  Gtit/.,  ta :  V»afh,  O,) 


qm),  confectioners  (duhturti).  picklens  {valKtmiom], 
6lc.,  it  is  unneecMary  to  mention  those  more  par- 
ticularly. This  class  also  included  the  pnrti-rs  (o*- 
iidro),  the  be<lchnmber  slaves  (rti/.  Ct-mrL-LARiil. 
I  lite  litter-bearers  Outuam)  (nJ.  Lkctica),  and  aL 
peisonal  attendants  of  any  kind. 

MtdtaMtintt.  ( Vtd  .MsnuiTiKi.) 
I  Quain-QutUej  art}  only  mentioned  in  the  Digest,* 
and  appear  to  have  been  the  lowest  class  of  slaves, 
but  in  what  respiH^ns  they  diTfered  from  the  medias- 
iini  is  doubtful :  Becker*  iiiiagines  ihi  y  may  hare 
been  a  kind  of  slaves,  giuiU<fuaii  f.andttn>He  putntts, 
which,  however,  does  nut  give  us  any  idea  of  their 
duties  or  occiipatiiins- 

Luerati,  literary  slaves,  were  used  lor  various 
pur|)Oses  by  their  masters,  cither  as  readers  (ana- 
gnottit)  {pid.  Acboaua),  copyists  or  omanueasea 
ivtd.  LiSBiHii,  Amakuknsis),  (Sec  Completo  lists 
of  all  the  duties  performed  by  slaves  are  given  m 
the  works  of  Piiniorius,  Pi'iupa,  and  Ulair,  refcried 
to  at  the  dose  of  this  article. 

The  treatxoent  of  slaves,  of  course,  varied  greatly 
according  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  but 
they  appear,  upon  the  whirLe,  to  have  been  treated 
with  greater  seventy  and  cruelly  than  among  tlie 
Athenians.  Originally  the  master  could  uae  tlte 
slave  as  he  pleased :  under  the  Uepubbc  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  i)er&on  or  life 
of  the  slave  at  all,  but  the  cruelty  of  masters  was 
to  some  extent  restrained  under  the  Empire,  as  has 
been  stated  above  (p.  8Sa).  The  general  Irealuient 
of  slaves,  however,  waa  probably  little  affected  by 
lejcislalive  enactments.  In  early  times,  when  the 
number  of  shivrs  was  small.  Ihey  were  irealcnl  with 
more  indidgence,  and  mure  like  uieuibers  of  the 
family ;  they  joined  their  masters  in  offering  up 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  tlie  gods,'  and  jtartouk 
of  their  meals  in  common  with  their  masters, 
though  not  at  the  same  table  with  theiii,  but  upon 
benches  {suhtdha)  pkiced  at  the  foot  of  the  lei;Lu.s. 
But  with  the  increase  of  numbers  aud  of  luAury 
among  masters,  the  ancient  simplicity  nf  manners 
was  changed  :  a  certain  quantity  of  food  was  allow- 
ed them  {dimtHMum  or  dtnun^um),  which  was  grant- 
ed to  them  either  monthly  (mraifrsum*)  or  daily 
{dial  turn*).  Their  cbiet  footl  was  the  com  called 
/ar,  of  which  cither  four  or  live  mwUi  were  granted 
Ibein  a  month,'  or  one  Roman  pound  {Itbta)  a 
day.*  Tlioy  also  obtained  an  allowancoof  salt  and 
oU :  Cato*  allowed  bis  slaves  a  sextariua  of  oil  a 
month,  and  a  imHlius  of  salt  a  year.  They  also  got 
a  small  quantity  of  wine,  with  an  additional  alluw- 
ance  on  tlie  Saturnuha  and  Cumpitalia."*  and  some- 
tunes  fruit,  but  seldom  vegelableti.  Bulclier's  meal 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  ever  given  them. 

Under  the  Republic  they  were  not  allowed  lo 
»erte  in  the  army,  though  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
ne.  when  the  state  was  in  such  uumineDt  danger. 
8000  slaves  were  purchased  by  the  stale  for  the 
army,  and  subsequi'nlly  manumilted  on  account  of 
their  bnivcry.'^ 

Tliu  offences  of  slaves  were  punished  with  aevor- 
ity,  and  frequently  the  utmost  barbarity.  One  of 
the  mUdcst  punislunenta  was  the  removal  from  the 
familia  urbaua  to  the  ru^lica,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  work  in  chains  or  fetters.'*  They  were 
frequently  beaten  with  sticks  or  scourged  with  the 
whip  (of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Fuauruh); 
but  these  were  such  everyday  punishments  that 
many  slaves  ceased  almost  to  enrc  for  ibem  .  thus 
Chrysalufi  says," 


I.  (I.  c|— 8.  (<J«Iluf,  I.,  p.  !25.f-5.  (H'lr.,  Ep.,  i»..  1,  14t.J 

—4-  (Plut..Con»l.,  24.1—4.  iT  "            "      Mm.. 

Ep.,  I..  14,  41  -M»it.,  XI..  I'  -  '.  ,  1. 
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(Pl»m.,  Bwschiii.,  w.,  V  ^*^ A 
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•*  S'  iWi  i^nt  vtrgtx  r«n,  ul  m%h  ttrgum  e$t  domi." 
KuniiWAy  slaves  {fuffitiri)  ami  tliicve»  i/urtt) 
wt-rc  hmiuluU  on  the  lurthcml  with  a  mark  (stip^ma), 
whflico  Iht'y  tiro  Biiid  Ui  bv  notaii  ur  tuMcrtptt* 
Slaves  Wfre  aiso  punuiht^d  by  bt'iiiij  limit;  up  by 
Ihcir  hands  with  wi'ighU  HtiBiirndtxl  to  tlieir  lect," 
ur  by  being  sent  tu  work  in  the  Krt,'a6tii)uiii  or  I'ls- 
tnnum.  {Vid.  EnaABTVLvu,MoLA.)  Thrcarrymg 
iif  tht?  furcu  WAS  a  vury  cuinnion  mode  of  piinish- 
irit-nt.  ( \'id  VvncA.)  Thp  toilet  oflhr-  Konmu  la- 
dies wu>  u  driMdluI  ordeal  Lu  ihr  I'cmale  hIuvcs,  who 
weri'  iirtPii  barbarutiNly  punisht'd  by  th<^irmistrc«&es    opoHnenaeum."^ 


by  DioBcorideft  and  Phny 

Al.Htfin.  uiiil  iiiltiTs,  lb''  i> 

Majmtttrttjte   16    '  HhuI    M-  ^ 

bcirntific  uamr  it*  .SV>-  -..'.,      m.        ,  ; 

the  *  Stl  fiuihcu*'  nl'  A)'  r\'i  .       11  J  .  .t1  .. 

by  Cileiiit       Dr   Miihgan,  hwwcvcr.   canfinio^ 

with  Iho  .Si/  Atticum,  n  »nrt  of  r*««1  ocbri',  «i 

Wfts  ncvur  iitcd  for  i  . 

follows  Anumllam  n 

i^^\\\v  Bitf/icurum )i uiinfftut',,  .4iiu  .o.titn 

tti|,'  that  tho  Peiapunncfuuum  is  the  Ltfu^t 


for  iho  Nligbti'st  tnist.iko  in  the  arrangement  of  ifap 
hntr  or  a  part  of  the  dresa  ' 


SKSTliKTUrs,  it  Koiuan  com.  wbrh, 
U'longed  to  tho  biIpot  cuiniiicc  in  wtucfa  tt' 


ManitTu  mitjhi  work  their  slaves  as  many  htnirs    fourlb  of  the  (k'narius,  and  Iheryfore 


in  Ibi'  day  as  thry  [ileu^M  d,  but  tlioy  usually  allowed 
(hfm  holydayfl  i»n  the  |iiiIiIil'  fetitivals.  At  ibr  fi  sti- 
val  of  NiiHirnoa  in  parlirular,  spfioial  Hidulufinccs 
were  grantod  to  all  slavto,  i»f  wlm-li  an  acrount  is 
^ven  under  SxTvnnAUx.  There  was  no  distinet- 
ive  dreaa  fur  slaves.  It  was  nncts  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  give  slaves  n  diBluiolive  ooEJlume.  but  it 
was  rcjf<:ied,  since  it  v/as  cnnsiclcred  danfrcrous  to 
show  them  their  number.*  Male  slaves  were  nut 
allowed  to  wear  the  toj^a  nr  bidla,  imr  feniaha  Ihf 
stola,  Iiut  otherwise  ihey  were  drcBsed  nearly  in  the 
eanic  way  aw  ptmr  people,  in  clothejs  of  a  dark  colour 
{puJiaU)  and  elippers  (cufntia)  (vegtu  ^ctti/u'). 

Tlie  nits  tif  buriiil.  howi.vcr,  were  not  denied  to 
slaves  ;  fur.  as  the  UuinanB  regarded  slavery  as  an 
inntiltitiun  of  noeirly,  di-ath  was  considered  to  put 
an  end  to  the  di^tmetKin  tK>tween  slaves  and  free- 
men Slaves  were  soiiietimcs  even  buried  with 
their  masters,  and  wc  hiid  funeral  insHfiptions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Oil  Manes  <if  slaves  (Pf*  Mambuk) 
It  seems  to  have  been  consltli  nid  a  duty  for  a  liias- 
Icr  to  bury  his  slave,  sinw"  we  find  that  a  person 
who  buried  the  slave  clanolliir  hml  a  right  of  ae- 
lion  again;<t  the  master  fur  the  expenses  (if  the  fu- 
nera..*  In  172a  the  burial  vaults  of  the  sluves  he- 
longing  tti  Augustus  and  Livia  weredificovertHl  near 
Ihc  Via  Apptfl,  wliffp  numerous  inscnpiioiu  wt-rc 
found,  Willi!  II  dhisiratodby  b;unehini  and 

Gori,  and  ;  derable  inlonnalion  rej«prct- 

Ing  the  djil' ..  Mi  '  i.t-  r.-d  of  slMvea  and  their  various 
<K'ciip;Uiiin?*  tJtber  ucyuUhttta  of  the  Naitie  titiu' 
have  been  also  diseovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ronw-* 

*8ES  (<n^).  **  >  trrm  generally  supposed  to  sig- 
nify the  Tinta  of  the  Laiiria,  ».  e.,  Ihp  Itmik-worui. 
but  used  by  Arislulle  in  a  moro  exW.nded  sense. 
That  said  to  be  foniied  in  wax  would  appear  to  be 
the  i'hnlana  errrana;  tjiat  loniied  in  wckkI  (called 
by  him  nKOfit)  is  the  Tenntt  fataiii,  or  White  Ant ; 
that  formed  among  clothes  is  probably  the  Vkitiana. 
sarcttella  Others,  say:^  Schneider,  hold  tltem  to  be 
the  'finra  vcsdnrlla,  T.  pcihncUti,  ami  7'  rnrHotielU. 
It  18  to  be  bonie  in  mind  that  the  Ttnati  loriii  a  di> 
vision  of  the  genus  I'ktdanit."* 

•SLSA^MUM  (arinaftav),  Uie  ScMamum  OruntaUt 

or  Kattern  Oily-grain.* 

SKfcJCUNX.     {Vtd.At,  p   110) 

■SKSELI  ((Ft'ffe?^),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscoridcs 

ll£'»cribPH  three  speeiw,  the  Setdi  MoMtiUevMc,  S. 

^ihtopirum,  and  .V,  Viloponneftacum.     "The  aeaeXi 

I  of  Gulen  IS  the  firs>t  of  Ihesc.     The  aiar'/.t  of  'llieo- 

[pliraslus  IS  the  same  us  the  Topii'?.ifH'.  namely,  the 

J'ofdyU\um  offictHaJe,  or   JIarlwort.     The  alliance 

'between  the  aiatXt  and  lordylliuin  is  pomted  uut 

1,  (Marl.,  VIII.,  7d.  9.)  — S.  {Plaut.,  Amn  .  n..  9,  97,  SH.)— 3. 

*Ov«l.  Am  .  I.,  14,  la.  —An.  AoiM.,  iti..  2J5.  —  Miut ,  rtft  - 

Jot  ,  VI.,  4w,  At-.)  — 4-  ISmii,.  t>«  Clctn,,  I..  34.)— &    te'ie.  m 

I',,     ri-^   I      r.     ,!),■    II    iLf    T    .   .11    1-7     (Ti-..  TM.    l>„SrMi«»l 
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aswa.     Henee  the  naine,  which  is  an 
i)f  «rmof  tfrttuM  (sc.  nummi ' '    *''     "'man 
oxprcHJiinK  2i  ■      Tin-   Woj  <    i»  tifUl 

pre^Mid  with  scMlethu*,  tiu<\  htsotU 

meaning  uratrtitua 

Hence  ihe  symtiol  H  S  or  I  I  8.  wjjtH»  fto 
designate  the  si'slertiiis      l(  stands  ■  ^ 
S{/<j//ra  Ltlia  ci  San%M\  or  for  I  I  ■- 
merely  forming  the  numersl  two  (»*;  r 
and  the  whole  bemg  in  uilhtT  case  t*}*- 

pondtuji  Kt  Mcmit  * 

When  the  as  was  reiluoid  Ut  half  an  • 
number  of  tisses  in  (be  denarius  ■wn". 
inalend  of  u-n  (  KiVf  A«,  Okjcaih 
was  still  i  of  the  denanus,  and  it 
no  longer  2^.  but  4  asses.     Thr- 
aa»os  to  the  denarius  waa  kept,  t, 
the  troops  *     Aller  this  change  t  _;_ 

coimi-d  in  brass  as  well  as  in  silver  :  Uw 
for  It  waa  that  colled  atiruhtdcum.  whtcb 
fmer  than  tlio  common  .£a,  ol  which  ibf  i 
made.' 

Tlw  aum  of  I"""  

This  was  also 

viuus  ejcpUmatin 

but  Ctronovius  itndurstJiinlh  tt  as 

{sesttrlium  -pandun  nrt^'rtttt),  whu 

have  been  wortii 

foretohavoreii.' 

tfMifrtiuTTi  was  .iiv>.i>.T  ii   nuiii    I'l   ii((iii»\,  ni 

<-"in  ;  Ibe  cuin  Used  m  Ihe  payinwil  u( 

was  the  denarius. 

According  to  the  raluo  wc  b->  >  i 

Dk:«*kius  up  to  Uic  time  of  Aug. i 

X.  *,  j-/*a 

the  acslertiiui  =0    U    S     & 

the   F.     •     r- — S     17        I 

after  the  reign  • 

the  b  0     0     135 

the  scstortnmi=7  16     3 
The  seBtertms  was  thn  drnnmtiMtinr  ot 

cy  ahnoBl  always  used  in  •■■ 

aiiKHinls.     There  are  a  vi 

use  of  (he  denarius  for  this  puri«jsc      i  iic 

reckoning  was  as  follows  ; 

Sums  tielow  1000  $e»Urtt\  v.  y] 

numeral  jidjeutivcs  joined 

forms. 

Tho  sum  of  1000  »Bateniir='fnti// 
UrCtum  (for  *rfti>:  •' 

(for  numtnoTum)  .\ 

HumtHUtnz^ttMltt ,',  .  .. 
tho  numeral   adjeein< 
mtUta  19  used  iiis^t'-ad 
wonhi  areomiit'  ^ 

tium  is  added. 


tbv 
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tmum. 

'  a  Uiousand  settrrtxa  (i.  r.,  a  millian 
ipwanlf  the  numeral  adrcrbs  in  i» 
r,  victet^  <K-}  ar*  used,  with  which 
uena  miiltA  (a  hundred  ihotisand) 
stood.  With  lhe»e  ailverbs  iht*  con- 
e  plurnl  Mtttertnkm  (fur  scMterharum) 
B  case  rct]uired  by  the  construction. 
egtertium^^Uctet  cenlena  mtliia  mcm- 
mca  a  hundred  thousand  seatcrl\\=. 
ortii^lOOO  Mcstertm ;  vitiUcs  H  S= 
milita.  aestctium^zn  thousand  times 
bouxand  ■esteriia-— 100,000.000  *«- 
sestcrtia.  When  an  arnoiiol  is  de* 
re  than  one  oi  these  adTcrbs  in  ies, 
added  logother  if  the  larger  niuner- 
,  bnt  multiplied  when  the  smaller 
however,  being  taken  not  to  reck- 

rni//ia  Which  Js  understood  mure 
g^  whole  omount.  'IIiua  Suetoniua^ 
uiniirnhes  for  160,000  aestcrtia,  i.  c, 
0,000,000 — 1 50 ,000,000  ae«tert)  i ,  ami 
\er  quaUrdeciea  mttUea  for  1,400.000 
14  X  lOOOX  100,000  (=l,-400.000,000) 
Briety  wan  allowed  in  these  forms: 
3S  decicS  el  ortincenla  nuiita  for  1800 

1,000.0004-800,000  ae^stertii.  and 
1400  sestcrtia,  I  e.,  14  x  100,000  ses- 

nmbera  are  written  in  eipher,  it  is 
a  know  whether  aeatertii  or  aesttrtta 
diittinctiun  is  sometimes  made  by  a 
r  the  numeral  when  jtatcriia  are  in- 
Iher  worrla,  when  the  numeral  is  an 
Thus 

1 100  sestertii ;  but 
IIS  uullies  centies 
UO,000  se8ifcrtia=U0,000.0flO  ses- 
tertii. 

I)  pves  the  following  rule  ;  \Mion 
sdividei!  intn  three  clasftes  by  poiiits. 
divisioit  indicates  units,  the  second 
third  hiimirRils  nf  thou?»anils.    Tims, 
W)0,0O0-|-IS,O00-i-6O0=313.0OO  aes- 
diiitiiictions  are  by  no   means 
d  in  the  manuscripts. 
Tts  and  multiplies  of  the  as,  the  ses- 
d  to  fither  kJnda  uf  magnitude,  e.  g"., 
rSJ  feet.     (  Hri  Pes.) 
tmetimes  used  as  an  English  word. 
0  be  used  only  as  the  translation  of 
r  of  acMtcrttum. 
id.  EyuiTKs.  p.  418.) 
LVtilA.     [TiJ.  Equites,  p.  410.) 

{Vid.  As.  p.  111.) 
a,  a  Roman  dry  and  liqiiiil  measure, 
;  considered  one  of  the  principal 
•  KMiiuin  systeiu,  and  the  euuneelliig 
,t  and  that  of  tlio  Greeks,  for  it  was 
rnjc  of  the  latter.  It  was  one  sixth 
and  hence  ils  name.  It  was  divided, 
aniier  as  llie  As,  into  pun«  named 
quadtaiu,  triena,  ijuittrunx,  atmtasia, 
a,  or  twelfth  part  of  ihe  sextarius. 
iv»i  Its  sextan*  was  therefore  two 
Iran*  three,  its  tricHM  four,  Its  quin- 

g  table  exhibits  the  principal  Roman 
with  their  cfintenls  in  tlie  EugU»ti 
ire^  The  dry  measurrs,  which  are 
e,  have  been  given  under  Modiu*. 


Culeus,     containing 

kftaHt 

9G0 

G«ltt 

118 

T^STe 

Amphora.         " 

49 

5 

7-677 

Urna,               " 

24 

2 

7-788 

Congius,           " 

6 

5  9171 

Sextarius.        " 

1 

0011 

Hemtna,           " 

k 

4955 

Quartariiis.      " 

k 

•fl477 

Acetabulum,    " 

\ 

-1338 

Cyalhus,          " 

A 

0835 

Ligula.             " 

X 

0S06 

SEXTULA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  uncia.  was  tht 
smallest  denomination  of  money  ui  use  among  thn 
Romans.*  It  was  also  applied,  like  the  uneia,  to 
other  kinds  of  ma>(nitude.     {Vid.  Uncu.) 

SHIPS  {,val^,  TTAuioi',  naviM,  natigwuii).  Tlie  he- 
;{inniag  of  the  art  of  ship-building  and  of  navi|^- 
tion  among  the  Greeks  must  be  referred  to  a  tune 
much  anterior  to  the  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  Even  in  the  earliest  mythical  stories  long 
voyages  are  mentioned,  which  are  certainly  not  al- 
tiigether  poetical  fabricaltone,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  supiwse  that  at  this  early  age  ships  were 
used  which  were  far  8U|>e'rior  to  a  simple  canoe, 
and  of  a  much  more  complicated  structure.  Tlie 
time,  therefore,  when  bodtt»  consisted  of  one  hollow 
tree  {Monaxyfa),  or  when  ships  were  merely  rafts 
(Haita,  ff^fdioi)  tied  togellier  With  leathern  thongs, 
ropes,  and  other  substances,'  belongs  to  a  period 
of  which  nut  the  slightest  record  hn:^  reached  us, 
alttiough  such  nnlc  ami  simple  boats  or  rafts  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  be  used  down  to  the  hiiest 
tiraea»  and  appear  to  have  been  very  common 
among  several  of  the  barbarous  nations  with  which 
the  Romans  came  in  contact.'  C^*"'  Codex,  Ijx- 
TBK.)  Passing  over  the  story  of  the  ship  Argo  and 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  we  shall  proceed 
to  consider  the  ships  as  described  in  the  Homeric 
ptKtiis. 

Thp  numerous  fleet  with  which  the  Greeks  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  muttt,  on  the  whole,  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  cvideni^  of  the  extent  to 
which  navigation  was  carried  on  in  those  times, 
however  much  of  the  drtail  in  the  Homeric  dehcrij). 
tiun  may  have  arisen  from  the  imct's  awn  imagina- 
lion  In  ilie  Homeric  catalogue  it  is  stated  that 
each  of  the*  fifty  Bteotian  ships  carried  120  war- 
riors,' and  a  ship  which  carried  so  many  cannot 
have  been  of  small  dimensions.  What  Homer 
here  states  uf  the  Uceotian  vessels  applies  more  or 
less  to  the  ships  uf  other  Greeks.  These  boats 
were  provided  with  a  mast  tiarof),  whicli  was  fast- 
ened by  two  roi)e3  {irporovoi)  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  »liip,  su  that,  when  the  rupi;  connecting  it  with 
rhij  prow  broke,  the  maist  would  fall  towards  the 
stern,  where  it  might  kill  the  helmsman.*  The 
mast  could  be  erected  or  taken  down  as  necessity 
required  They  iUsu  had  sails  [iffr/a),  but  only  a  half- 
deck  ;  each  vessel,  however,  appears  tn  have  had 
only  one  sail,  which  was  used  in  favourable  wind  ; 
and  Ihe  principal  means  of  propellinij  the  vessel  lay 
in  the  rowers,  who  sat  upon  benches  (K'Ar;l'hi:). 
The  oars  were  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  ship  with 
leathern  thongs  (rpowo*  dtpuaTivoi*),  in  which  they 
were  turned  as  a  key  in  its  hole.  The  ships  in 
Homer  are  mostly  called  black  (fitXanai),  probably 
because  they  were  iKiinted  or  covered  with  a  black 
substance,  such  as  pitch,  to  protect  the  wood 
against  the  influence  uf  the  water  and  the  air ; 
sometimes  other  colours,  such  as  fii'Aro^,  mmtum 
(a  red  colour),  were  used  to  adorn  the  sides  of  the 
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Bittw  «ffar  the  ,jrow,  whence  Homer  fXTCMioniilly 
cn\U  *hiiw  /iiAron-w/jjot,  i.  t.,  rrd-chftrJcMl ;'  llioy 
wert  al»o  painted  orra»iunaIIy  with  a  ptirpir  ruluur 
(^y(i'/«wr<i//p'n')  When  Ihe  Ureuks  had  Ijtiidrd  un 
th*»  ciiaal  uf  'J'roy,  ihi;  ships  wprr  drawn  nn  luiid, 
and  fastened  al  the  |m^>p  with  b  rope  to  larifc  Btonr*. 
which  srrrrd  lus  anchors.*  {V'td.  Avron*.)  Thf 
Orcrks  tht?n  surnjundcd  the  Heel  with  a  fortifica- 
linn  ui  secure  it  .i^uinst  the  attacks  or  ihr  oiMMny. 
'V\\i»  custom  of  drawmj:  the  Bhipa  uiMin  the  bliurn, 
when  they  wrre  not  usfd.  was  follitwril  in  lalnr 
liuic»  alau,  na  cvttry  one  will  ruimMuber  fruiii  the 
accounts  in  Ciesar's  C'omnicntnriL'S.  'I'here  in  a 
celebrated  hut  diflloiiU  passage  in  Uw  Odyssry,*  in 
which  the  huildlng  of  a  boat  m  dctn^ribed,  althongh 
not  with  the  iutniitenc»s  which  an  actual  ship- 
builder miijht  wish  for.  Odysseus  first  cuts  down 
with  hiH  axe  twenty  trees,  and  prrpar*-a  the  wood 
fur  tilt  purpose  by  eutliii;;  il  i^nionlh  ;ind  tfivini;  it 
Ihe  proper  shaiH'  Hr  thr-n  horcB  the  bidrs  Ii>r  nailn 
and  honkfl,  and  fits  tlie  planks  togi'tht^r,  and  fastens 
tb(>m  with  naita.  He  rounds  the  bottom  of  Ihe  Miip 
like  that  of  n  hroad  transport  veKsi^l.  and  niisca  the 
bulwark  {Ufun),  fitting  it  upon  thr  numcroiiP  rihs 
of  the  ship.  He  afterward  covers  the  whole  of  the 
outsidr  with  planka,  whu-h  are  laid  aerofta  the  ribs 
fVotn  iht'  keel  upward  to  the  bulwark;  next  the 
muKl  IK  niadr,  and  tliu  sadyurd  attached  to  it,  and 
IfiHtly  the  rudder  When  the  ship  is  thuH  far  enrn- 
pleted.  ht>  rat»ef)  the  bulwark  Btill  higher  by  wteker- 
work,  whiirh  pK-H  al)  around  the  vl-asi-I,  ii»  a  protec- 
tion .igauibt  the  wavi's.  This  raised  bulwnrk  of 
Vrickcrwork  anil  thr  likf  wjis  iit'-d  in  later  times 
lUo.*  For  ballast,  OdyBM-us  throws  into  the  ship 
C'Ai;,  which,  according  to  the  sehohaM.  consisted  of 
wood,  ktouc^i  and  saud.  Calypso  then  brings  him 
'nntenals  to  make  a  sail  of.  and  he  fat^tens  the 
vrrf^di  or  ropc'fl,  which  run  from  the  top  of  the  mast 
to  the  two  ends  of  the  yard,  and  aUolho  ii.j>.«/.  with 
Which  [he  uall  is  drawn  up  or  ht  down  'Ilifr  rudcf 
mentioned  in  this  passage  wen.'  undoubtedly,  as  in 
later  times,  the  rop*«  atlachrd  to  the  two  lower 
oorners  of  the  square  sail.*  llie  ship  of  whicli  the 
building  i&thus  described  was  u  small  boat,  a  nitAia, 
OS  Homer  calls  it  -,  but  it  had,  like  all  the  Homeric 
ahips,  a  round  or  flat  bottom  Greater  ships  must 
have  been  uf  a  more  complicated  stnieture,  as  ship- 
builders are  praised  as  artists^  In  the  article 
Csni'cHi,  p.  M4,  a  representation  of  two  boats  la 
given,  which  appear  u*  hear  groat  reseinhlanee  to 
the  one  uf  which  the  building  is  described  in  ihci 
Odyssey." 

Il  is  a  general  opinion  tliut  in  the  Homeric  ago 
sailors  did  nut  venture  out  into  Ihe  open  sea,  but 
that  Bueh  was  rtally  done  is  i-Iear  from  the  fact 
that  Homer  makes  0<lysseus  say  that  he  had  lost 
sight  uf  hiiid,  and  saw  nothing  hut  the  sky  and 
water.*  dlilumgh,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  even  down  to  the  later  historical  timrB,  ihc 
navigation  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to  coasting 
along  the  shore.  ]{onier  never  luentionH  eiigJige- 
ments  at  sea.  Tlie  Greeks  most  renuwiied  in  the 
heroic  ages  as  sailors  were  the  Crelans,  whose 
king,  Miuos,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  large  fleet, 
and  ahiu  the  PhcBaeiaius.** 

Afl*'r  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  navig^ation, 
aad  with  It  Uie  art  of  shipbuilding,  munt  have  be- 
come ga'ally  improved,  on  account  of  the  e^tabli^h- 
uitnt  of  the  nmneruus  Cirlonics  on  foreign  coasts, 
and  U4e    increased  coumiercuU  intercourse  with 
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thfM!  enlmiini  and  Mhrr  forraign 

praetiec  of  piracy,  whteh  was  during  **'i"J? 

earnrd   on   to  a  grrat  cicfint,  ntii 

GreeVn  and  f»r<*iDmera,  but  ftbn  an, 

IheiriM'lvt.t*.  "»"••»  I'L'^ii.*-  I. .1*1- .-...; 

impruVMneiM 

no  t)ariiciihir 

Cuhiilhians  vit'i*-.  iU*'  nr«>l  uLo  br 

shi|>-buildini;  nenn'«t  to  the  funnt 

It  111  the  tiiii' 

first  wV;  ml  -■ 


but  It  iitustt  Imvi-  iH'en   i 
rrmcM,  iluit  ih,  Hhips  willi 
riiny  ;rf 
lion.H,  ti 
fi't 

1,. . ,  n 

til  Ihc  cliw-"*  I'f  liinu  Wiif-Mhi|A  I'^rj^ 

fifty  rowt-rs,  iwenty-five  nn  "Sf'h 

who  sat  in  one  ri»w      I' 

fore  tbitt  time  vissrU  r;* 

round  <''■  ''  ■•  '  -"  -'v-    <  ,  ^-vJi 

all  the  1  ^  perurfi 

seem  i"  .  ::  ahi 

rank  of  rowrp*  on  rarh   aidr ;  iK 
accordingly  ti«  ihey  had  lifiy,  or  UMr_ 
or  even  a  •"  '• 

war  of  lhi«  i 

woodcut,   Wl)h  II   1^   i<)rv>  Il    M<M liLl 

Kr/i/i^  ,  vol.  ir  ,  part  5,  pi    U3. 

m    V*      I* 


The  following  w.  i 

menl  uf  a  bireme,  with  u  ciimpli  u-  dc;:k.' 
specimen  of  a  small  bireme  is  given  in 
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The  first  Creek  (wmp 
imiKirtaiice  were  the    ' 

P!  "  •     "    : 

»>)    '■    :  

soon  acquired  the  t: 
Creeks.     In  other  i 
ens  and  in  .Cgina,  tl.i-  > 
this  lime  were  lonj;  >«h 
rowers     Athrns.   ,  "' 
maritime  power  b.' 
rSAni*),  did  not  i'' 
until  the  time  of  T  i. 
to  iHtUd  WO  tnrrni' 


SHIPS. 


^4HTPa, 


war  against  ^flpna.    But  even  then  Rhipa  were 
provided  with  complete  decka  (Karaarp6fiaTc) 
rng  thr  whole  of  the  vessel  *      A  complete 
apponrs  to  have  been  an  invention  of  later 
Piiny  ascribes  it  to  the  Thasiuns,  and  before 
event  ihe  ships  had  only  small  decks  at  the 
and  the  prow.     At  the  same  lime  that  The- 
les  induced  the  Athenians  to  binid  a  0eel  of 
sails,  he  aUo  carried  a  decree  that  every  year 
tly  new  triremes  should  be  built  from  the  prod- 
of  tlie  niine»  vf  I^urium.'    ARer  the  lime  of 
:\es  as  many  as  twenty  triremes  muat 
!n  built  every  year,  l«>lh  in  times  of  war  and 
as  the  average  number  t)f  triremes  which 
always  roady  was  from  three  to  four  hundred, 
an  annual  addition  was  the  more  necessary, 
Teasels  were  of  a  light  structure,  and  did  not 
long.    The  whole  superintendence  of  the  build- 
of  new  triremes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate 
[the  Five  Hi»4idred,'  but  the  actual  business  was 
ted  to  a  committee  called  the  Tpnjpofratui,  one 
lom  acted  as  their  treasurer,  and  had  in  hia 
the  money  set  apart  for  lUe  purpose.    In 
of  Demosthenes,  a  treasurer  of  the  rpi^po- 
away  with  the  money,  which  amounted  to 
*Dt8  and  a  half.     Durin;^  the  time  after  Alex- 
ler  the  Great,  the  Attic  navy  apiiears  to  hare  be- 
considerably  diiiiinmht'd,  as  in  307  B.C.  De- 
ius  Poliorcetes  promised  the  Athenians  timber 
100  new  triremes*    After  this  time  the  RUodi- 
became  the  nu>sl  nnjiortant  maritime  power  m 
The  navy  of  Sparta  wjs  never  of  great 

ition  remained,  for  the  most  part,  what  it 

before :  the  Greeks  seldom  vrtitured  out 

the  open  sea,  and  it  was  gem-rally  ronsidcrcd 

iry  to  remain  io  sight  of  theciuat.,  ur  of  some 

kad,  which  also  served  as  guides  in  daytime :  in 

night,  the  position,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 

stars,  also  answered  the  same  purpose.     In 

fliavigaiton  g'^nerally  ceased  altogether.     In 

lere  it  would  have  been  neces-saiy  to  coast 

md  a  considerable  extent  of  couniry.  which  was 

inected  with  the  mam  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 

ships  were  sometimes  drawn  across  the  neck  of 

from  one  sea  to  the  other  by  machines  called 

This  was  done  most  freciuenlly  across  the 

of  Corinth.' 

as  regards  the  various  kinds  of  ships  used 
'ibe  Greeks,  we  might  divide  them  with  Plirty. 
ling  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  rowers  employ- 
in  them,  into  moneres,  biremca,  triremes,  quad- 
^mes,  quinqucremcs,  &c.,  up  to  the  enormous 
with  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  built  by  Ptoleuiirus 
itor.'  But  all  these  appear  to  have  bet^n 
on  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  thtM  of  war  and 
$htp*  of  burden  (^prt«d,  ^opniYoi,  o/.«udec.  jtXoi'q, 
OTfjOY}i'?-ai,  nov^f  oneramf.,  rtaocx  artuariir).  Ships 
the  latter  kind  were  nut  calculated  for  quick 
rement  or  rapid  sailing,  but  to  carry  the  greatest 
lible  quantity  uf  goods  Hence  their  slnicture 
bulky,  their  bottom  rvund.  and,  although  they 
not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
ihey  were  propelled  were  their  sails. 
most  common  ships  of  war.  afler  they  bad 
been  generttlly  introduced,  were  the  triremes, 
id  thty  are  frequently  designated  onJy  by  the 
oanie  j-^rf,  while  all  the  otliers  are  called  by  the 
name  indicating  their  peculiar  character.  Triremes, 
however,  were  again  divided  into  two  classes :  the 


one  consisting  of  r«al  men-of-war,  whiclt  werv 
quicksalling  vessels  (ravnaO.  and  the  other  of  trans- 
porta,  either  for  soldiers  (UTfiaTiuTidti  or  dn^traytif 
ym)  or  for  horses  {Irnniyoi,  i-n^ayay^i).  Ships  of  this 
class  were  more  heavy  and  awkward,  and  were 
therefore  not  used  in  battle  cscepi  in  castas  of  ne- 
cessity.' The  ordinary  aize  of  a  war-Ealley  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of 
men  eugaged  in  it,  mcluding  the  crew  and  mannes, 
was  two  hundred,  to  whom,  on  some  occasions,  as 
much  as  thirty  epibatte  were  added.*  (VU.  £pi- 
batj«.)  The  rapidity  with  which  theae  war-galleys 
sailed  may  be  gathered  irom  varioua  statemenls  in 
ancient  writers,  and  api>eurs  to  have  been  so  great, 
that  even  we  cannot  bclp  looking  upon  it  without 
astonishment  when  we  And  that  the  quickness  of 
an  ancient  tnreiiie  nearly  equalled  that  of  a  modem 
steamboat.  Among  the  war-ships  of  the  Athcniaua 
their  sacred  state-vessels  were  always  included  {nd. 
SALAMmu');  but  smaller  vessels,  such  as  the  vrv- 
TtiKovropot  or  TptaK6vTopot^  are  never  included  when 
the  sura  of  rnen-of-war  is  mentioned,  aiui  their  use 
for  military  purposes  appears  gradually  to  have 
ceased. 

Vessels  with  more  than  three  ranks  of  rowers 
were  not  constructed  in  Greece  till  about  the  year 
40(J  B,C  ,  when  Dionysius  1 ,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  bestowed  great  care  upim  his  navy,  built  the 
first  quadriremes  {rerp^aei^),  with  which  he  had 
prubaUy  become  acquainted  tlirough  the  Cartha- 
ginians, since  the  invention  of  these  vessels  is  ascri- 
bed to  them.*  Up  to  this  time  no  quinquercmcs 
(iTcur7ip!i<;)  had  been  built,  and  the  mvcntion  of  ihcin 
is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Dinnysius.  Mne- 
sigeiton*  ascribes  the  inveotiun  of  quinijucremes  to 
the  Salaminians;  and,  if  this  stateincnt  is  correct, 
Dionysius  bad  his  quinqueremcs  probably  built  by  a 
Salaminian  ship-builder.  In  the  reign  of  Dionysius 
II.  hexercs  (iiripm)  are  also  mentioned,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Syracusans  '  Af- 
ter the  lime  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  uee  of  Tea- 
sels wjih  lour,  five,  and  more  ranks  of  rowers  be- 
came very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  from  Po- 
lybnia^  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly  carried 
on  with  quinquereraes.  Ships  with  twelve,  thirty, 
or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers,'  such  as  they  were 
built  by  Alexander  and  the  I*tolemies,  appear  to 
have  been  mere  curiosities,  and  did  not  come  into 
common  use.  The  Athenians  at  lirst  did  not  adopt 
vessels  larger  than  triremes,  probably  because  they 
thought  that  with  rapidity  and  skill  they  could  do 
more  than  with  large  aad  unwieldy  ships.  In  the 
year  B.C.  356  they  coiilinued  to  use  nothing  but  tri- 
remes ;  but  in  330  B.C.  the  Kepublic  had  already  a 
number  of  quadriremes,  which  was  afterward  in- 
creased, The  first  quinqueremes  at  Athens  are 
mentioned  in  a  document'  belonging  to  the  year 
B.C.  325.  Herodotus,"*  according  to  the  common 
reading,  calls  the  theorts.  which  in  Olympiad  72  the 
^£ginetaas  took  from  the  Athenians,  a  frevr^pTic ; 
but  iho  reading  in  ihi^  passage  is  comipt,  and 
-fVTrrripi^  sliotiKI  be  written  instead  of  rtvnjpri^V 
After  the  year  MO  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 
gradually  ceased  building  triremes,  and  to  have  ood- 
8lrucled  quadriremes  instead. 

Every  vessel  at  Athens,  as  in  modem  times,  had 
a  name  given  to  it,  which  was  generally  of  the  fem- 
inine gender,  whence  Aristophanes"  calls  it^je  tri- 
remes ^apOivovi,  and  one  vessel,  the  name  of  which 
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was  Kauphantf*.  lie  calU  the  daughter  ot  Naum.' 
The  Ki)intii)9  aonirlinirit  gnve  la  tlirir  tihips  raaacu- 
lino  niime^  The  Urtck  iiamcB  were  vittiiT  taken 
frum  iinoient  hernmea,  such  an  Natisicim,  cir  Ihny 
wore  abftlract  wonla,  eiioh  ns  EtTrAota,  Uc^>QffC(a, 
Tipovoui,  l.Ln^ovaa,  'U^r/ft'it'v,  Ato.  In  manv  oaaei 
ihn  naiiiP  of  llio  builder  nltm  wiis  added. 

Wh  im'W  |>rureetl  to  deecnbe  some  of  Uic  parts  of 
ancietu  vpttsels. 

1.    The  prnip  {rrpi'ifin  or  fttru-nnv,  tntrrii)  was  goa- 

erally  umainenir'd  on  IkjUi  aides  wtiti  Itgures.  wbich 
were  ciilier  painted  npxin  the  sides  or  laid  in.  It 
seems  to  have  l>een  very  eunimon  lo  rcpreaeni  an 
eye  on  each  side  of  the  prow.'  Upon  the  prow  or 
fore-det'k  Ihero  was  iilways  sumo  «'irihl»;m  (Ta/wlajy- 
uov,  viatgytr,  /iffurn}  by  which  ihf;  ship  was  dmtin- 
guiahed  from  others  (VtU  In»iukk  )  Ju&i  helow 
the  prow,  and  projecting  a  little  above  the  keel,  was 
the  ruM/mm  {ffttoh^,  I  ft  fitiXov)  or  hrak.  which  con- 
sisted of  a  beam,  lo  which  were  attached  sharp  and 
pointed  irons,  or  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  the  like. 
This  ffi&it>^  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
anutlier  vessel,  and  of  breaking  its  stdcs.  it  la  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Tyrrhenian  t'lsieiis.' 
These  Iteaks  were  at  firtit  always  above  the  water, 
am!  visible;  afterward  ihcy  were  aMached  lower, 
so  that  thoy  wure  invisible,  and  thtis  became  still 
more  dangerous  lo  utbi«r  ships.*  The  annexed 
woodcuts,  taken  from  Montfaucon/  represent  three 
diflerent  beaks  of  ships. 


Connected  with  the  lfJioh>(  was  the  rpotfiGoXif, 
which,  aerording  to  PoUnx,*  must  have  been  a 
wooden  part  of  the  vessel  in  (he  pr»jw  almve  tiic 
Iwak.  and  was  pruhahly  ihe  same  as  the  iTrurUhx, 
and  intended  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  lft6nXof 
of  a  hostile  ship  The  rnniinnnd  in  the  prow  of  a 
vessel  was  exercised  by  an  olficer  called  -iMpn'<i, 
who  seems  lo  have  been  next  in  rank  to  the  steer*- 
man,  and  to  have  hiui  the  care  of  the  gear,  and  the 
command  over  the  rowers.' 

2.  The  MUrn  (irpt/iii/,  pupjns)  was  generally  at»ve 

1.  (ISckb,  Urlu,  p.  61,  Sic,  •hil  s  li«t  of  mmra  In  n.  M,  An.) 
—  1.  (BOrkIt,  i;ik..i^  109.  —  DMkAr.  l  hanki'-*,  II.,  |>.  (Vn.  ftf.) 
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the  otber  paru  of  the  deck,  And  in  v  {be  u^ 

had  his  elevated  seat.     It  m  seen  m  ibr  reotS 

lions  of  ancient  ve»elB  to  hi-  n.uni..  n  .    /^ 

thoitfrh  its  extremity  m  1 

was.  like  the  prow,  adm  i 

especially  with  the  ini;ige  ui  iii>  imvtin. 

the  vessel  (tutela).    In  somr  Tppift^mrx^^ 

of  roof  is  funned  ovit  Mi 

(sec  woodcni,  p.  58),  and    : 

has  the  elegant  form  of  4  <••■....  -.  ....v^     ^    , 

NI0CUB.)  "" 

3.  The  T/w^j/^  IS  Ihe  bulwark  of  \\u  ,_, 
rather,  the  upptTmost  ed^e  of  it  *    h, 
the  {legs  {PKa'/^tni,  ftalmt)  belW'ef*n  ^t> 
move,  ami  lu  which  they  are  1 
{rpoirurrifi}.  wtre  upon  the  v 

vessels  the  oars  pii!«A<d  tli* 

the  vessel  {i^Oa^.^ut,  r^^,*. 

\.  The  middle  part  ot  t   > 
war  appears  to  have  been  rmsi  > 
or,  at  least,  to  a  level  with  \i»  1 
enabled  the  soldiers  to  o<  > 
they   could    see    far    anni 
again»t  the  encniy.     Such  ....  < 
in  th(>  annexed  woodcut,  rcp'< 
In  tins  instance  the  flag  is  stan-'i 
deck.* 
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6.  One  of  the  most  interest  inff  an 
tanl  (wrte  in  the  nrrangcment  of  ihr 
mes,  ,Ve ,  is  the  poxitlon  of  the  r  1   ' 
which  the  ships  Ihemsclvt^a  *! 
Various  opinions  have  h<''  »■   * 
who  have  written  ii|fon  tl 
tiun  which  ancient  writotH 
scanty.    Thus  much  is  i**'[Uhi.  ih  > 
ranks  of  rowere,  who  rat  alonir  ih*-  fi- 
were  phterd  oin.'  iihovr  Ihe  oUht. 
firxl  Miirht  vrry  iinprr>bab|e,  as  the  ci 
later  liioes  must  have  had  fivn  f.r.t,,,, 
each  sidt* ;  and  sim-c  even  the*  1 
have  been  somewhat  ntt»nd  abiv 
water,  the  hiifhest  ordo  miij*t  1 
Biderable  height  nhove  it,  nriil,  i-fi- 
very  long  oars  :  the  flpp;i; 
more   increased    when    v. 
thirty  or  forty  ordnut^i  of  t, 
But  that  DHch  nitiM  have 
proveil  by  the  lolluwing  1 
art,  in  which  more  than  one  ordo  ot  < 
resented,  they  aptw^nr  al>nvr  one  snoi 
n^agment  of  a 
others  figured  ' 

liast  on  Aristt.] 

of  rowers  having  the  shori' 
ly,  the  eaaieal  work,  r*-  < 
while  the  higheNt  ordo  li 
con»e4|uently,  had  the  h* 
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r>t^np«t  pay.    Thirdly.  In  ihe  monatrorarw^ 

»^T-^PVf  ol  Ptolemffus  Philopator,  the  description 
.  7  .  i«h  by  Callixenus'  is  as  aiilhpntic  as  il  well 
-  -,  the  heijtht  of  the  ship  from  the  suiface  of 
,v  -^A  *er  to  the  lop  of  ihe  prnw  [uttpoffroAiof)  waa 
8  cru  1j»  i  l»t  and  from  llie  water  lo  thr  top  of  the  stern 
f^t^:^^^"*^)  63  rubits.  1*hi8  height  afTunled  sufficient 
^"^r  forty  ranks  of  rowere,  especially  as  they 
t-  »it  perpendicularly  alwve  one  another,  but 
er,  as  may  tw  seen  in  ihe  above  represcnla- 
a  bircme,  sat  behind  the  other,  only  sonie- 
tac  ^^  Z«vated  above  him.  The  oars  ol'  llie  uppcr- 
;»a-do  of  rowers  in  this  huge  vessel  vrcre  38 
m  «ng. 

h»     «»  »-*Iinary  vessels,  from  the  moneris  up  to  the 

iiKimA  ^^  rcmis.  each  oar  was  managed  by  one  man, 

ttc^t^        •«:?Bnnot  have  been  the  oasn  where  each  oar 

^^^    culms  Jong      The  rowers  sat  upon  httle 

act\.-%^».^gt  allaohed  to  the  ribs  of  the  veesel,  and  cull- 

lid<I».^^«a,  and  in  Latin /i>n  and  tranutra.    The  low- 

jAtcb-^,^^  of  rowers  was  called  ^alufio^,  the  rower* 

1.  ires  doAa^trat  or  &aXafnoi,*    The  uppennost 

^^f  rowers  was  called  ^/wi'o;,  and  the  rowers 

•?lTes  dpavirai^    The  middle  ordo  or  ordmes 

■^vcrs  were  called  Cvy«,   (ivyiot,   or   Qvylmi  * 

of  thi»  laal  class  of  rowers  had  likewise  his 

ih*^    »oat,  and  did  not,  as  some  have  supposed^  sit 

—    V^^  Uenches  running  across  the  vtssel.' 

^^o  shall  pass  over  the  various  things  which  were 

--^^^^^•••ry  in  a  vessel  for  the  use  and  mamicnanco 

crew  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  machines 

T  which  were  conveyed  in  it,  and  confine  our- 

to  a  brief  descnptton  of  thuigs  belonging  to  a 

I  such.     All  such  ulcnxils  arc  divided  into 

and  hanging  gear  (itkii'v  fiXira  and  a/cevii 

ni*).      Xcnophon'  adds   lo  thr-je  Ihe  axev^ 

or  the  various  kinds  of  wicKerwork,  but 

are  more  properly  comprehended  among  the 

ard. 

I.  Xhcvri  ^i2.tva. 

Otrt  (ffwR-oi,  Tctni). — The  collective  term  for 

ToAVof.  which  properly  signified  nuthing  but 

e  or  flat  part  of  the  oar,"  but  was  afterward 

a  collective  expression  fer  all  the  oara,  with 

ccplion  of  the  rudder  •    The  oars  varied  in 

fcctirdingly  as  they  were  used  by  a  lower  or 

ordo  of  rowem ;  and  frurn  Uic  name  of  the 

by  which  they  were  used,  they  also  received 

especial  names,  viz.,  kuttol,  iSuAu^iat,  C^tat, 

'^avmdff.     Bockh*"  has  calculated  that  each 

on  an  average,  had  170  rrnvers.     In  a  qnin- 

e  during  the  first  Punic  war,  the  average 

of  rowers  was  300  ;'*  in  lalcr  tiiiiea  wee\"en 

many  as  4D0."    The  great  vessel  of  Ptole- 

PhilopaLor  had  4000  rowers,^'  and  ihu  handle 

ch  our  (/>^«pi<1n>r)  was  piirlly  made  of  lead, 

t  the  ahoner  part  in  lite  vessel  might  balance  in 

ight  the  outer  part,  and  thus  render  the  long  oars 

ngrable.     The  lower  part  of  the  holes  through 

the  oars  passed  appear  to  have  been  covered 

iher  (uiTitu/ia),  whicli  also  extended  a  little 

tside  the  hole.**    The  rappo^  also  contained 

Tf/iiV/i^,  which  must,  consequently,  be  a  partic- 

k.nJ  of  oars.    They  must  have  derived  their 

bke  other  oars,  from  the  rlass  of  rowers  hy 

ihey  were  used.     liockh  supimnes  that  they 

oara  which  were  not  regularly  used,  but  only 
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In  ease  of  need,  and  then  by  the  epihat«.  'ITunf 
length  in  a  trireme  is  statetl  at  from  9  to  9\  cubits, 
hut  in  what  part  of  the  vessel  they  were  ascd  is  an* 
knu^vn.  Respecting  oars  in  general,  see  the  Ap- 
pendix in  Arnold's  Thticydides.- 

3.  Thi  rudder.     (Vid.  Gl'seskiccilitu.) 

3.  LadtUrt  {O.tfioKUt^,  Mcaftr).  Each  trirenae  had 
two  wooden  ladders,  and  the  same  seems  to  have 
hern  the  case  m  TpiaxwTopnt.' 

4.  Ffiifg  or  punt  poles  Uovroi,  ennh).  Three  of 
these  belonged  lo  every  trireme,  which  were  of  dil- 
ferenl  lengths,  and  wore  accordmijly  disimguished 
as  KotTOff  fiijar,  kovto^  fitKf>''>c;  and  *corTf>f  fiiooc 
Triacontares  had  probably  always  four  punt  poles 
( Vtd.  CowTus.") 

5.  llapatrrurai.  Of  supports  for  llie  masts.  Tliey 
seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  props  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  cnasl.^  The  mast  of  a  trireme,  as  lung 
as  sucf)  props  were  used,  was  aiip|X)rted  by  two. 
In  later  times  they  do  not  occur  any  kinger  in  trl< 
femes,  and  must  have  been  supplantetl  by  something 
chie.  7*lie  triacontore^,  on  the  other  hand,  retained 
their  rropaordrflr* 

6.  The  mast  and  yards.    (Vid.  Malos  and  An 

II.  ZKn'q  KpefiasTtl. 

1.  "tjrosufM  a — ^This  pan  of  an  ancient  vessel 
was  formerly  quite  misunderstood,  as  it  was  believ- 
ed to  be  the  boards  or  planks  covering  the  outside 
of  a  ship,  and  running  along  ii  in  the  direction  from 
p<K)p  to  prow.  Out  Sjchneider*  has  proved  that  Ihe 
word  means  cordage  or  tackling,  and  this  opinion, 
which  is  supported  by  many  ancient  authors,  is  con 
finned  by  the  documents  pubiishcd  hy  Dockh,  where 
il  ts  reckonctl  aiuong  the  aseiffi  kprfiavrii.  The  i'lro- 
Cufiara  were  thick  and  broad  ropes,  which  ran  in  a 
hurtzontal  direction  around  the  ship  from  the  elem 
to  iho  prow^  and  wore  intended  lo  kt?«?p  the  whole 
fabric  together.  They  ran  round  the  vessel  in  ser- 
era£  circles,  and  at  certain  distances  li-om  one  an- 
other. The  Latin  name  for  vn-oCw/io  is  tormenium.^ 
The  length  of  ihe»e  lorineiita  varitd  accurdmgly  as 
they  ran  around  the  higher  or  lower  part  of  the  ship, 
the  tatter  being  naturally  shorter  than  the  former. 
Their  number  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ship.  The  lesaaracon tores  of  Ptulema>u9  Ptiiladel- 
phus  had  twelve  viro^6fiara^  each  6O0  cubits  long." 
Such  vrrosufiara  were  always  ready  in  the  Attic  ar- 
senals, and  were  only  put  on  a  vessel  when  it  was 
taken  into  use  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  taken 
on  hoard  when  a  vessel  sailed,  and  not  put  on  till  it 
was  thought  necessary.*  The  act  of  putting  tbctn 
on  was  called  vno^uvinjvai,  or  diaC'^Jii'i'vai,  or  C^aat}* 
A  trireme  re<]uired  four  v-o^ufiarot  and  sometimes 
this  nujnbcr  was  even  increased,  especially  when 
the  vessel  had  lo  sail  lo  a  stormy  part  of  the  sea." 

3.  'IffTiov  {rdum),  sail.  Most  ancient  shipa  had 
only  one  saii.  which  wns  attached  with  the  yard  to 
the  great  mast,  In  n  trireme,  too,  one  sail  might 
be  sufficient,  but  the  trieraroh  might  nevertheless 
add  a  second.  As  each  of  the  iwo  masts  of  a  tri- 
reme had  two  sailyards.  it  farther  follows  that  each 
mast  might  have  two  satis,  one  of  which  was  placed 
lower  than  the  other.  The  two  belonging  to  the 
mainmast  were  probably  called  laria  firyd^.a,  and 
those  of  the  foremast  iaua  ujtuTeia.**  The  former 
were  used  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  the  latter  prob- 
libly  only  in  cases  when  it  was  necessary  lo  sail 
with  extraordinary  speed.    The  sails  of  the  Attic 
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var-gallcxs.  and  of  most  ancient  ships  in  gtaenil, 
iier6  of  a  sqiinre  torm,  iift  is  s(H*n  ki  nutncruus  rep- 
nwRntAlJona  on  works  of  art.  WticUicr  triangular 
oaila  were  over  itsed  t>y  the  Grc^s,  at  has  Upcn  fre- 
i|UPnlly  ifii|iiK)8<n],  IS  very  doubtful.  The  Komana, 
howtivvr,  used  triuitgulur  sjuIh,  vhich  they  called 
tupjMtrA,  and  wbi<*h  hat)  (he  »Uapo  of  an  lovtrtcd 
Greek  i  (v).  the  upper  aiit:>  of  mIiicIi  was  alLacheO 
to  the  yanl.  Sucli  u  uail  had,  of  cx»ur»o,  only  one 
troi'f  (MM)  at  ii5  lower  t" xlrfiiiily  ' 

3  Turreta,  cordage.  Tliia  wonl  ta  generally  ex- 
plained by  the  grammarians  as  idcnti^  with  o^oi- 
via  0{  Kiiy-ut  -  hut  from  the  documcnia  in  Bdckh  it  ia 
dear  that  thoy  mtiiit  have  been  two  diHtinot  cjaaaea 
yf  n>pt'3.  i\»  the  Tmrria  are  always  mentioned  after 
»t»e  aaiU,  and  the  (tiQtvta  lieforH  the  aitchurs  Tin* 
oxot\'ia  [Junes)  are  the  slroni;  ruin's  tJi  which  the 
anchors  were  at(aelied.  and  by  which  a  ship  waa 
fastened  lo  the  land  ;  while  the  mi^ila  were  a  light- 
er kind  of  ropca,  and  made  with  grt?aler  care,  which 
were  attach(><l  tu  tlic  ntasta,  yardn,  and  aaila.  i!^e.h 
rope  of  this  kind  was  made  fur  a  distinct  purpose 
and  place  (roirof,  whence  the  nnme  roir«/a).  Thr 
fulluwing  kmds  are  moat  worthy  of  notice  :  a,  irax^ 
iSta  or  isit>.tfi  What  they  were  m  not  ipiile  clear, 
though  ]}i»-kh  thmks  it  prohnhlu  that  they  belonged 
lo  the  standing  Idckle,  i.  e  ,  that  iht-y  were  the  ropes 
by  which  the  mast  was  fastened  in  fwth  sides  of  the 
ahip,  so  that  the  rfwrovot  in  the  Homeric  ships  were 
only  an  especial  kind  of  xaXi^ia^  or  the  aaXt^Aia 
themselves  dilTerently  placed.  In  Inter  times  the 
rr/xlrni'rtf  was  the  roj*!'  whieh  wont  from  the  top  of 
the  mainmast  iKafix^"^^')  t"  ^he  prow  of  the  ship, 
nnd  thus  wan  what  xa  now  rnltcd  the  mainstay  h. 
ifiuvref  and  Krpnvx'**  flr*'  probably  names  for  tha 
same  ropes  which  ran  from  (he  two  ends  of  the  sad- 
vard  tu  the  top  of  the  mast.  In  more  ancient  res- 
erla  the  i/jnf  consislcd  of  only  one  rope;  in  lat«T 
times  it  ctinsi&ted  of  two,  and  somi'times  four, 
which,  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  Uierc  pass- 
ing through  a  ring,  descended  on  the  other  side, 
wherw  It  fornied  the  tmrm'or,  by  means  of  which 
Ihe  snil  wfl^  drawn  up  or  let  down  '  ('oniparc  the 
woodcut  at  p  (ii,  which  shows  a  vcsa*'!  with  (wo 
ceruchi,  and  (he  woixlcut  at  p.  HU-I.  which  shows 
one  with  four  ceruchi.  c.  uytcoiva,  I*atin  antfuinci.* 
was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  middle  of  u  yard 
to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  was  intended  to  faciliuite 
the  drawing  up  and  letting  down  ol  the  sail.  The 
avKOiva  (liTr/.r/  of  i)uadriremcs  undoubtedly  consistird 
or  two  ropes.  AVheiJier  triremes  also  had  llicni 
dinible  is  uncerlani  *  d.  n<»ri/f  (;w/^«)  wea*  in  la- 
ter times,  as  in  the  poems  of  Ilunier,  the  nipt's  at- 
tached to  the  two  lower  corners  of  a  square  sail. 
These  rri^ec  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  towards  the  slern,  wiicre  Ihey 
were  fastened  with  rings  attached  to  the  outer  side 
of  tlie  bulwark.*  Another  rojw  is  called  rrporoi'f, 
pnipfx*  which  was  probably  nothing  else  than  the 
lower  and  thinner  end  of  the  n-mV,  which  was  fUsl- 
en«l  to  Ihr  ring,  r  'y-nrimt  were  the  two  roi»es  at- 
tached lo  the  two  ends  of  the  sailyard,  and  thence 
came  down  to  a  part  of  the  ship  near  the  stern 
Their  object  was  to  move  the  yard  in  a  hori7x)mul 
direcltun.  In  Latui  tliey  are  culled  optfera,  which 
IS,  perhaps,  only  a  corruption  of  Ayj>rr(i  *  The  last 
among  the  roTfj'a  is  lUv.  ,\a>.n'Of.  or  bridle,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  qnile  nnknuwn  * 

4  Uofia^/fifiaTa  The  ancients,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  liuiner,  had  various  preparations  raised 
above  the  edgo  of  a  vcascl.  which  wore  made  uf 
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skins  and  wickeiwo-'-- 
as  a  protection  n.' 
serve  as  n  kind  •' 
men  might  be  saft'       > 
These  elevations  o;    '  - 
ffifiara,  and   in    ili> 
either  calletl  -,■  m 

Tliey  were  pi'  ^     ^   '  - 
sides  o|  ibe   \'      .  I       i  I 
wanted.     La'h  ^^a'}'        , 
Kapof'ffii'fiQTa,  two  ii 
these  four  being  t* 
to  one  ship.' 

A.    KaraCXtfua   and    vwoGX^a 

these  iKTcnrs  t»  *|ti^''"'' 

Ihe  latter  only  in  ' 

tore  arc  very  ohw;  ■  ^   :, 

a  lighter  kind  of  napitftpvfui  ' 

6.  £:tot^<^  ^^  l^c  stronger  and  b(vl«| 
ropes.     There  were  two  kmds  in  Oif 
trxotvia  uyiti-fieta,  to  whicti  the  anchor  v^t, 
and  (T.You'iu  irrtyvn  or  r- 
the  ship  was  riihiencil  !<■ 

the  shore.     Four  ro[M's  uj  

ts  the  highest  numlM't  thai  is  meniumc4 
ing  to  one  ship.  The  thick  ixipess  mn 
scTcral  thinner  ones.' 

The  Komans.  m  the  earlier  periods  oC  i 
torv,  never  <t>ncoived  the  idea  of  it 
p<iW(>r  by  the  formation  of  a  llrct    'llisi 
they  finl  ap(>ear  tu  have  bccuuic  ii«an«^| 
jMirUmce  oi  d  licet  was  during  Uifi 
war,  in  thw  year  DC  :tn.     I.ivy,*  whm ! 
tions  this  evfnl,  says:  Uuumrtn  nattUti 
nand4r  rr^cund^^ut  r.uuta  were  llics  (m 
time   appfMntiMl   by  the   people      !>« 
seems  lo  augiic^L  that  a  fleet  had  been  isi 
twitbre,  and  that  the  duuuivm  naratnbid' 
vinualy  (ippotntod  by  some  other  powrt    (| 
itMviRi.)     NiehMhi*  thinks  that  the  i^it 
I.ivy  only  mean-  that  at  this  time  ttti> 
solved  to  bnill  *„.;(r  (Irst  (In^     Tlie»0«|i 
ing  a  navy  wa»*  pr«hnhl>  - 
hshment  of  a  •■••hMiy  in  i' 

Komans  at  this  time  inu'. 

not  to  !k!  dcfencele**s  at  sea.  Tin. 
Komans  now  built  were  undouhtc<i: 
were  then  very  cumtiiun  amon  - 
and  most  of  them  were  (teih 
lliilian  towns  siihjcct  to  Komi\  i  iic-  O'- 
er insigntlicnnt  it  may  have  been,  cwilr 
kcjit  up  until  the  ''i'-  •* ' 
maritime  power. 
I'unic  war  That  i 
of  no  importance,  m  clcur  Irotn  I'uiyti 
speaks  as  if  the  Rnman*  hnd  Iw^n 
(jtiaintcil  with  the  -' 
B('  2fl0,  when  \> 
wtwy  tln'V  could  ni»i  -  .v^. 
thau'e  with  any  advantiir 
a  licet  should  tie  huili. 
been  of  no  avad  against  ' 
tquinqueremesjof  the  (  . 
mans  would  have  been  uii.iUc  lu  * 
not,  fortunately,  a  t'nrthaginian  qu 
wrecked  on  the  cna^t  n!  Mnitf  — 
their  hands.  Thiswret-k  the  l 
model,  and  «a»'r  it  built  120/  ■ 
ers."  I3U  ships.  Accordmg  tu  PtMybnM 
dred  of  them  were  arvrr/prK.  and  tlie 
twenty  Tptnptif^  or,  as  Niebuhr  prof 
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This  large  fleet  was  completed  within 

s  aftur  llif  ircf'^-j  liaU  been  cut  ilown.'    The 

It  of  ^Tcca   limber  in  this  hurneU  way, 

cluutaily  made,  and  nut  likely  to  last  fur 

anil  ihe  Romans  Uiemaelvea,  for  want  of 

in  naval  afliiirs,  proved  very  utiduccessfui 

first  maritime  unJeriakinKi  for  seventeen 

Vte  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Cartha£in> 

Meflsaoa.'    C  Uuilms,  who  perceived  the 

mage  with  which  his  countrymen  had  to 

m  sea,  deviaed  a  plan  which  enithled  ihoiu 

M  a  aeafight,  as  it  were,  into  a  light  on 

fhc  machine  by  which  this  waa  effected  was 

rd  called  corvuj,  and  is  described  by  Tolyb- 

Vid.  CoBvus.)    From  this  time  forward  the 

continued  to  keep  up  a  powerful   navy. 

the  end  of  the  Republic  they  also  mcrcas- 

ktze  of  their  ships,  and  huilt  war-vessula  of 

:  lo  ten  ordinea  of  rowera*     The   con- 

of  their  ships,  tiuwever,  seaR'^ly  diflered 

t  of  Greek  vessels;  the  oidy  great  differ- 

ta  thai  the  Kuiuan  galleys  were  provided 

meter  variety  of  destructive  engines  of  war 

Me  of  the  Greeks.    They  even  erected  tur- 

^bulata  iipiiu  the  decks  uf  their  itireat  men- 

^utcs  iurrtia).  and  JDUght  uiHin  them  in  the 

nner  as  if  they  were,  standing  upon  the 

a  fiirtre&s.     Some  of  such  naves  turrita: 

the  woodcuts  given  ahovt;.' 

tanore  detailed  account  of  the  ships  and  nav- 

»f  the  ancients,  see  SchefTor.  Dk  Mtitita  Na- 

lala,  1654.— Berghaus,  Gcachchu  d<r  Schiff- 

nde  der  vornehttuUn  Volkrr  dca  Alurihunu. 

Itct,  GcMch.  der  Sckiff/ihrt  und  dcs  HanJtU 

Howell.  On  the   iVar-eallcyt  of  the  .4»i- 

l-A.  Jal,  Archiidogie   .VaFo/e,  Pans,  1640; 

th«  AUic  navy  especially,  liockh's  f/riun- 

r  das  SeewiscH  den  AUuchcn  Sttutes,  Ueriin, 
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.I'M  LIBRI.     These  hooka  &rc  said  lo 
n  obtained  in  Iht  reign  of  Tarquiuius  Pris- 
Bccording  to  oiher  accounts,  in  that  of  Tar- 
SuperbuB,  when  a  sibyl  (£t&vA>.a),  or  pro- 
■roinun,  presented  herself  before  the  king. 
red  nine  bm)ks  for  sale,     l.'pon  the  kiii^  re- 
>  purchase  Ihfm,  she  went  ami  hiirnnd  three, 
^teturncd  and  demanded  the  same  price  fur 
SWng  six  as  she  had  done  for  the  nine. 
Plgain  refused  to  purclmsc  them,  whereupon 
ied  three  more,  and  demanded  the  same  sum 
pemaining  three  as  she  had  done  at  lirsi  for 
i  :  the  king's  curiosity  nuw  became  excitnl, 
e  purchased  the  books,  and  then  the  sibyl 
«     (Respecting  the  diflerenl  sibyls  raeu- 
cient  writers,  see  Divinatio,  p.  369.) 
were  probably  written  In  Greek,  as 
ones  undoubtedly  were,  and,  if  so,  con- 
came   from  a  (Jreek   source,  though   it 
ul  from  what  quarter :  Niebuhr'  suppusea 
have  come  from  Innia.  but  they  were  more? 
t  derived  from  Cuma?  in  Campania*    Thi-y 
^t  in  a  stone  chest  undi*r  ground  in  the  Tem- 
f  upitcr  Capttidmus,  under  the  custody   uf 
tkfficers,  at  fin>t  only  two  in  number,  but  al- 
I   increased  successively  to  ten  and  fifteen, 
k    an  account  is  given  tinder  listtHvim,  p. 
W~ie  public  were  not  allowed  to  inspetrt  the 
d  they  were  only  cunsulted  by  the  oHicers 
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who  had  the  charge  of  them  at  the  special  oommai 
of  the  senate  (ad  librog  ire*)     They  were  consult« 
m  the  case  ot  prodigies  and  calamities,  hm  it  is  dif- 
ficult lo  ascertain  wheiher  ibcy  continued  predic- 
tions, or  merely  directions  as  to  what  was  lo  br 
done  for  conciliating  or  appeasing  the  gods,  in  mn- 
sequence  of  the  mystery  which   envcluped   thcnj 
from  the  time  that  one  of  iheir  keepers  was  pot  to 
death   for  divulging  their  secrets-'     Nicbuhr  re* 
marks,  from  the  instances  in  Livy,  (hat  ilie  original 
bouks  were  nut  consullod,  as  the  Greek  oracleai 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  light  concerning  finj 
ture  events,  but  to  learn  what  wurship  was  require  ' 
by  the  gi^ds  when  they  had  manifested  their  wrail 
by  national  calamities  or  prodigies.     Accordingly,, 
we  £od  that  the  iiiatruction  they  give  is  in  ihe  sumai 
spirit  i  prt;scribing  what  honour  was  to  he  paid  to 
the  deities  already  recognised,  or  what  nvw  onca 
were  to  be  imported  from  abroad.     They  were  prob- 
ably written  on  palm-leaves,*  and  it  is  not  unhkcljr-j 
that  the  leaves  of  the  Cumain  sihyl  described  by 
Virgil  were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of 
the  sibylline  books.     Their  uuture  being  such.  Nie- 
buhr  supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  m  the 
same  way  as  Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran 
and  to  Hatiz  ;  they  did  not  search  for  a  passage  and 
appty  it,  but  probably  only  shuffled  the  palm-Ieavea 
and  then  drew  one. 

When  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  waa 
burned  in  U  (1  S*2,  ihc  sibyliine  books  perished  in 
the  fire;  and  in  order  to  rcature  them, amhusaadurs 
were  sent  to  various  towns  in  Italy,  Grcecn.  and 
Asia  Minor  to  make  fresh  collections,  which,  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  were  de|iogited  in  the 
same  place  that  tlie  former  liad  occupied.*  Bui  at 
a  great  many  prophetic  books,  many  of  them  pre- 
tending to  be  sibylline  oracles,  had  got  into  general 
circulation  at  RiKne,  Augustus  commanded  that  all 
sui-h  iHioks  hiiouhl  he  ihilivoriHl  up  to  the  pra?lor 
urbanus  by  a  certain  day  and  burned,  and  that, 
in  future,  none  should  be  kept  by  any  private  per- 
son. More  than  30OO  prophetic  hooks  were  thua 
delivered  up  and  burned,  and  those  which  were 
considered  genuine,  and  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
state,  wore  de|)o>jiipd  in  two  gilt  cases  at  the  baao 
of  the  statue  of  .\pollu.  in  the  temple  of  that  god] 
on  the  Paliiliiie,  and  were  inlrusted,  as  before,  tc 
the  quindecemviri.*  The  writing  of  those  belong* 
mg  to  the  state  had  faded  by  time,  and  Augustus 
commanded  the  prmsts  to  write  them  over  again.* 
A  freali  examination  of  the  sibylline  books  waa 
again  made  by  Tiberius,  and  many  rejected  which 
were  considered  spurious.'  A  few  years  aflcrwurd, 
also  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  proposed  to  add 
a  new  volume  of  sibylline  oracles  to  Ltie  received 
collection.* 

The  Christian  writers  frequently  appeal  to  the 
sibylline  verses  as  contains?  propliecies  of  the 
Messiah  ;  but  these,  in  most  cases,  are  clearly  for- 
geries. A  complete  collection  of  sibylline  oracles 
was  published  by  Gallteus,  Amst  ,  1089 :  fragments 
of  them  have  also  been  published  by  Mai,  Milan, 
IS17,  and  Struve,  Regiomont ,  I918.» 

The  sibylline  bouks  were  also  called  FtUa  .Sifiy/- 
/*wti  *and  Lifiri  Fatalex.^*  Those  that  were  collected 
after  Iho  burning  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol  were 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  verses,  and  were 
acrostics  {uKftoarixk^^)  Along  with  the  sibylline 
books  were  preserved,  under  the  guard  uf  the  same 
olHcers.  the  books  of  the  two  prophetic  brothers, 

t.  (Cic,  Ot,  Di»..  I.,  43.-LiT.,  nit..  57.>— S.  (Dioayt..  L  o.— 
ViJ.  Mm ,.  >..  I,  t  J3.)— 3.  (Srrr.  id  Yiqg.,  Xn.,  iii.,444  ;  n.,74.) 
—4.  (DiuiiTa.,  t.  c.)-5.  (Swat,,  OcUv.,  31.— Tacit.,  Aon.,  n., 
IS,)— 6.  (i}iop  CttM..  Iir..  17.)— 7.  (lA.  W.i.,  18  )-8.  (T«pi1.,  L 
c.)  —  0.  (Uorapare  II«idbr«<Kl«,  Do  SiliTlh*  Dimvrtat.,  B«rul., 
183i.}— 10.  (Cic,  Cm.,  iii.,  4.)— II.  (Lit.,  ».,  15;  int.,  ST.)-* 
U.  (Cjc,  Db  Dit.,  li.,  44.— Ditmy*.,  1    c.) 

sat 


SIGNa  militaria. 


SIG^A  MILITARIA. 


rhe  Marcii,'  the  Einiscan  prophecies  of  the  nymph  | 
Bvgoe.  and  those  of  Albuim  or  Albuiiea  of  Tibur.'  | 
T'tio»e  of  the  Marcti,  which  had  iiol  been  placed 
there  at  the  lime  of  the  battle  of  Ca»n&',were  wnl*  i 
ten  in  Latin  :  a  few  remains  of  ihem  have  come' 
down  to  us  in  Livy'  and  Macrobius* 

SICA,  dim   SICILA,  whence  ihc  English  tickle, ' 
and  SirrLlCULA/  a  curved  Dagger,  adapted  by ' 
Ha  form  to  be  concealed  under  the  clotlics,  and 
therefore  carried  hy  robbers  and  murderers.     (Vtd- 
AoiVACBff,  p.  14. )•     i»if*t  may  be  translated  a  ctme- 
tfi\  to  dislingiiish  it  from  Pocio,  which  denoted  a 
dagger  of  the  common  kind,     Stcanut,  though  prop- 
erly mr'uning  one  whi»  murdered  with  the  feica,  was 
applied  to  mnrdprere  in  general.'     Hfnce  the  forms 
de  Mieartis  and  tnter  Mtearita  were  used  in  the  crim- 
inftl  courts  m  reference  to  nuinlor.     Thus  judtcium 
inter  xicanos^  "  a  thai  fur  nmrder;"*  dtfendere  itUer  ; 
Miranot,  "to  defend  against  a  charge  of  murder.""  i 
(Firf.  Judex,  p.  S62,) 

SICA'HIUS.  (Ku/.Sica,Corvei.iaLexdeSicar.), 

•SrCYS  {ffUif  or  aitiva),  the  Cucuml»er.  The 
aUi'c  uyfuor,  which  protluees  the  medicinal  Elateri- 
um,  was  formerly  called  CMc«m»»  agrtstxs^  but  has 
now  got  the  name  q(  Momordica  eUiertum.  It  may 
bo  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  Hippocrates 
uses  the  term  fAnn;p/(iy  rather  loosely,  as  applicable 
to  all  dmsiic  purffaiivfs.  See  aoXoinnSj},  where  the 
interchange  of  narnes  between  it  and  mVwf  is  point- 
ed out."'* 

•SIDE  {m'(5]j),  according  to  Sprengel.  the  white 
Water  I.ily.  or  Nynphaa  aUta.  Tliis,  however, 
Addins  reRards  as  ver)'  uncertam." 

'SIDEKI'TES  LAPIS  (a^^npinyf  XWof),  Mag- 
netic Iron  Ore-  (Vid.  Aoamas^  tuwiirds  the  end  of 
llist  nrtiele  ) 

•SIDE'KUS  Iffi^npoO,  Iron.     {Vtd,  A»a»ia».) 

SIGILLA  KIA.     (  Vid.  S*turwai.ia.  p.  856.) 

•SIGILLA'TA.     (Vtd.  Limnia  Tlrra.) 

SIfiMA-     {Vid.  Me-iaA.  p.  633.) 

SIGNA  MII.ITA'HIA  {otjfiiin,  avuatat),  military 
enstgns  or  standards.  The  moat  ancient  alandaixt 
employed  hy  the  Romans  is  said  to  have  been  a 
fadndful  of  straw  fixed  lo  the  top  of  a  spear  or  pole. 


I  j*«TT.  mi  Vinj.  .'£».,  »j.,  72.— Cir  ,De  Di*  ,  i..4f) :  ii.,  M.) 
9.  (lArtnul..  I..  fl.>— 3.  (XXIV.,  IJ.I— 4.  (Sal.,  l.,  17.— Vid. 
Nit:l>ahr.i.,p.51>'.— GOtUiiis.Gtisch.  d.  Rfim.StaaUv.,  p.  913.— 
Hamuub,  lh9  Hrhginn  iter  lUlsier,  i.,  p.  M9,  Ac.)  —  5.  (PlkuC, 
ltiiil^iv.,4.  IJl.)— fl.  (Cic.  C»t.,  III..  3.)— 7.  (Quintil..  X.,  i.,* 
lS.>-8  (Cic.  ProHo«:,5.)-0.  (Phil.,  ii.,  4.)— 10.  dTicwphr., 
(I.  P.,  1.,  11;  •li.,  S,  Ac— DioKtir.,  li.,  1A3;  ir.,  i59.— AiJuns, 
App»D(l»a  T.)-!!.  (Thai}}!!!;.,  n.  r.,iv.,  ]0.— A<luiu,  Api>«ad.. 
•  ».» 


Hence  the  company  of  soldiers  belonging  ia  l«» 
called  MAKtctiLvs.     The  bundle  bf  hay  or  ftnin 
soon  succeeded  hy  the  figurrs  of  animalA.  if  ttt^ 
Pliny'  enumerates  five,  viz.,  the  eagle,  r'. 
minotaur.'  the  horse,  and  the  Niar       l 
to  have  corresp(mded  to  the  five  div 
Roman  army  as  shown  on   page  fiH 
{aqmttt)  was  carried  by  the  aqnUifer  in  - 
the  hastati,  and  we  may  suppose  the  iv   j  ;■  .,.* 
been  carried  among  the  pr^nctpct.  and     •  •  r. 
the  second  consulship  of  Manus,  BC.  hJ     '  >  .- 
quadrupeds  were  entirely  laid  aside  a^  ■*,-;. 
the  eagle  being  alone  rt'tainetl       \i  \*..:-   ■ 
silver  or  bronze,  and  with  pxp.imli  i    »    l- 
prohahly  of  a  small  size,  since  ;i   ^^^v  ' 
(ni^Tu/irr)  under  Juliua  Cassar  is  Raw' 
stances  of  danger,  to  have  wrenclied  tl- 
its  staff,  and  concealed  it  in  the  folds  of  )m, 
The  bronze  horve  just   represented 
Koman  standard,  and  is  delineated  bulalitdlr^ 
than  the  <tri>;inal    it  is  preserved  in  th£  etflfcliM 
at  Goodrich  Court.* 

Under  the  later  emperors  the  eagle  »n  cwmt 
as  it  had  been  fur  many  centuries,  w'lh  t*^ 
a  legion  being  on  that  acrouni    - 
ojfutla^*  and,  at  the  same  timp,  ea 
its  own  ensign  the  serpent  or  dmi;«ni 
which  was  woven  on  a  square  piece  of  clutbi 
ani^is*),  elevated  on  a  gill  staff,  to  which  ai 
bar  was  adapted  for  Llie  purpose,^  and  cmisl^] 
the  draeonarius.* 

Another  figure  used  in  the  sla' 
ipila),  supposed  to  have  been  emt- 
mmion  of  Home  over  the  world  ;'  .»■■■      r    lei 
reason,  a  brunzjj  figure  of  Victory  'v  ,^ 
fixed  at  the  lop  of  the  staff,  as  we  ste  ii  tci 
together  with  small  statues  of  Mars,  on  thei 
of  Trajan  and  the  Archof  Constantme"    (I 
next  woodcut.)    Under  the  eagle  or  other 
was  often  placed  a  head  of  the  retgntng 
which  was  to  the  army  the  object  of  idotaifunii 
ration."   The  name  of  the  emperor,  orofhna 
was  acknowledged  as  emperor,  was  aometzDKS* 


I.  [H.  N.,  X..  4,  •.  b.y-i.  (Fflrt.i».  «.  t.  Mii»^i■T.^-i  ^fW- 
ir..  13.)— 4.  (Skehno,  Engraved  IM»<>     ■     ..      ak  .  ^ 
BcU.  Hup.,  ay.)~e,  (Stdon.  Apoll 
mitt.,  Oni.,  I.,  p.  1 :   iviii.,  p.  907,  ' 
Cims.  Himor.,  2^  ;   ti.  L'^nis.  Unniir  ,  u.. 
Sli)..  II.,  13.  — Comperr  Ta^.,  Ann.,  i.,    1- 
inii.,  3.]— 10    {ViW.  CaiiMUi,  De  Sip.  )■) 

aSW,)  — II.  (J.*eph,  B.  J.,  h.,9,  ♦  «.—  -*. . 

Gth^.y  H,-~TwCy  Ana.,  iM  38,  «l  (  n.,  M.) 
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SIT-EX. 


e  situation.*    The  pole  nsed  to 

bad  at  iUi  luwer  extremity  nti  iron 

b  fix  It  in  ihe  grotimi,  and  to  enable 

n  case  of  need,  to  repel  an  attack.' 

liTisions  of  a  coliori,  called  crnlunes, 

pn  eneign,  inscribed  with  tbt9  number 

^rt  and  of  the  century.     By  this  pro- 

sr  with  iho  diversities  i>f  the  crests 

wnturiona  (vid.  Galk.^),  every  soldier 

ith  tlie  greatest  ease,  to  lake  liia 

treAiiMr.  p.  104.  und  Mami'clcs,  p. 

of  the  cavalry,  properly  culled  vex> 
are  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon  a 
liavr  already  indicated,  and  perhaps 
lonie  figure.* 

pf  Constantine  at  Rome  there  are 

panels  near  the  top,  which  exhibU 

pf  standards,  and  illustrate  some  of 

described.     Tlie  preceding  woodcut 

wo  out  of  the  four.    The  first  panel 

ijftn  giving  a  king  to  the  Parthtan» . 

-ds  arc   held  by  the  soldiora.     The 

iniiii;  five  slamtiardH,  represents  Uie 

r  the  cacrilio*'  c^ilk-d  ttwvclauniia.^ 
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tantlne  had  embraced  Christianity,  a 
of  Christ,  woven  ir*  ?o|d  upon  pur- 
ibsiitute<l  for  the  K«d  of  the  cm- 
lly- ornamented  stap^ard  was  called 

omenta  of  a  body  o'.  troops,  und  of 
'it,  were  regulated  by  the  stanriarda, 
ins,  acts,  and  ineidcnls  of  the  Human 
Dressed  by  phrasps  derived  from  this 
■  Thus  jrijfiw  tnferre  meant  to  ad- 
"to  retreat,  and  convcriere  to  lace 
or  eathit  tiUcTe,  to  march  out  of  the 
'na  eonvtmre,  to  reasst.'mhle.*  IS'ot- 
mme  obscurity  in  the  use  of  terms,  it 
rhile  the  standard  of  the  legion  was 
1  aijutla,  those  of  the  cf)hOTts  were,  in 
I  of  the  term,  called  ti^na,  their  bcar- 
•ferit  and  that  those  of  the  mampuli, 
lions  of  the  cohort,  were  denominated 
learors  being  rtn/Ziini  Also,  those 
^e  first  ran^  of  the  legion,  before 
hthe  legion  and  cohorts,  were  called 


'  an/rtfij^nam  '     A  peculiar  application  of  the  Milftt 
r«zi//imi  and  sut/siiptant  is  explained  in  page  103. 

In  military  siraiagems  it  was  sometunes  neces* 
sary  lo  conceal  the  standards.*  Although  the  llo- 
mans  commonly  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  lo 
preserve  their  standards,  yet,  in  some  cases  of  ex- 
treme danger,  the  leader  himself  threw  them  among 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  divert  their  at- 
tention or  to  animate  his  own  soldiers. '  A  wounded 
or  dying  standard-bearer  delivered  it,  if  possible, 
into  the  hands  of  his  general,*  from  whom  he  had 
received  it  (stf^nfa  acccptu").  In  time  of  peace  the 
standards  were  kept  m  the  .'Grariuk.  under  the 
care  of  the  QtT:«sTnH. 

We  have  little  infonnation  respecting  the  stand- 
ards of  any  other  nation  besides  the  Hoinaiis.  The 
banners  of  the  Piirthians  appear  to  have  hud  a  sim- 
ilar fonn  tn  that  of  the  Itunums,  hut  were  more 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  »ilk.  (  Vtd.  Sericcv.) 
A  gulden  eagle  with  expanded  wings  was  the  royal 
standard  of  Persia.'  The  military  ensigns  of  the 
Egyptians  were  very  various  Their  sacred  ani- 
tmUs  were  represented  in  thcm,^  and  in  the  paintings 
at  Tliehes  we  observe  such  objects  as  a  king's 
name,  a  sacred  boat,  or  some  other  emblem,  apphcfl 
to  the  same  purpost?.'  The  Jewish  army  was  prob- 
ably marshalled  by  the  aid  of  banners;*  but  not  so 
the  Greek,  although  the  latter  had  a  standard,  the 
elevation  of  which  serve<l  as  a  signal  for  joining 
battle,  either  by  land"  or  by  sea.^*  A  scarlet  flag 
{^tv(hi^)  wa.s  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose." 

SIGMNX'M  OPUS.  (ViV.  HocsK,  UoHAif.  p. 
619.) 

*SIL,  a  term  applied  by  the  Romans  to  Ydlovs 
Othrc,  the  u^pa  of  the  Greeks.  "  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  yellow  pigment  of  the  an 
cieiils.  Pliny  specifies  three  varieties:  the  AtiiCf 
which  was  the  best ;  the  Marmosutn,  which  may 
have  been  what  we  cull  Stone  Ochre  ;  and  the  jS'yr- 
rrum,  of  a  dull  colour,  named  from  tho  island  of 
Syros;  OS  may  have  been  the  red  paint  al»s  callod 
by  the  same  name.  Sil  was  found  in  many  places, 
Vilruviua  observes,  but  the  Attic,  which  used  to  be 
the  best,  was  no  longer  to  be  obtained ;  because  the 
veins  of  it,  which  occurred  in  the  silver  mines  of 
Aliica,  were  no  longer  now  explored.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Diuscorides  as  li:;ht,  smooth,  free  from 
etone»  friable,  and  of  a  full  bright  yellow."" 

SILENTIA'KII.     (VkL  Paxeoanvs.) 

•SILER,  a  tree  about  which  gre^t  uncertainty 
prevails.  Martyn  translates  it  "Osier,"  but  apeai^ 
very  doubtfully  respecting  it.  K^e  makes  it  the 
same  with  the  cXikt)  of  the  Greeks,  and  refers  it  to 
the  Saiix  r-udltna,  L-,  though  without  condemning 
lUf-.  opinion  of  Anguillnra  and  Sprengd.  who  declare 
for  the  Saiix  caprr.a.  Pliny  merely  says  that  it  de- 
lights in  watery  places." 

*SILEX.  "The  Silir.es,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "of 
which  certain  kinds  are  sjiecified  by  Pliny  as  fit  to 
be  used  in  building,  may  in  some  cases  have  been 
suol)  aa  we  also  term  silicious  ;  but  the  more  prob- 
able opinion  is,  that  tho  name  stlices  was  some- 
whut  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  more  compact 
and  harder  stones.  The  Viridis  sUcx,  which  so  re- 
markably resisted  fire,  which  was  never  abundant, 
may  perhaps  have  been  Bcrpentine.  No  inference 
In  the  contrary  need  he  drawn  from  Pliny's  calling 
it  riUsy  for  he  presently  after  speaks  uJ  hme  made 


»pa«.,  S.)— 3.  (SucWn.,  Jul.,  SJ.)— J.  (Veirst  , 

i.,  »0.)— 4.  (TeriaU,.  Ap"!l.,  \«.)—i  (B»nc4i, 

*    (Pr«il«nl.  ci«eit.  Symin.,  i  ,  488,  48H.— Nl- 

,)— 7.  (Uewr,  Boll.  C»ll.,  i..  43  ;   h.,  »5.)— 

|0e.»-».  (Cwir,  B.  O.,  Ti..  1,  37.> 
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ti  nliee;*  EUi  Vjinivius  also  directs  thai  it  be 
hurned  '  de  nlha  sojo  aul  mlice.'  It  is  {iri'tiublc  that 
by  nUx  in  tliesi!  pnAHSgea  ie  meant  a  ilHrk-coloureil, 
cumt>aet  limesiuui*."^ 

SILICK'RMUM,     (Kii.  Fu»Di.  p.  463.) 

•SILPH  IL'M  {*T(AV(ov).  a  kip«i  ol"  Laserpifium  or 
AMafatUda^  tnnnmK  one  iif  \.lw  clitrf  nntuml  pro- 
dtictinns  of  Cyrfnaica.  It  was  fattcniiij;  for  rattle, 
rriiileriii^'  tlteir  dt'sli  oisu  tender,  and  was  a  useful 
apcrii-nl  tor  man.  Trom  its  jiiicc^tix).  wlieii  kncnd- 
cd  with  clay,  a  powerful  antiseptic  was  obtained. 
Ttie  ailphium  formed  a  great  article  of  trade,  and 
at  Rome  the  conapoaition  just  mentioned  etold  for 
lift  WfMifht  in  silver  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
allphlurii  appeared  alwayw  on  lti«  medaU  of  Cyrene, 
lis  rultnri.'  was  negteclrd,  however,  wlicn  th»^  Ho- 
luunb  becanie  niaatt-rs  of  the  oounlry,  and  pasturage 
was  mure  attended  to.  Captain  13(M;ohy,  in  ttie 
course  of  his  travels  through  this  region,  iiotJtM^d  u 
plant  about  three  feet  in  length,  very  mucli  resein- 
iding  the  hemlork  ur  wUd  carrot.  He  was  told  Ihst 
It  was  usually  fatal  to  the  cimels  which  ale  of  it, 
and  that  iu  juiee  was  soacnd  as  lo  iesWr  the  flesh. 
l(  at  all  exconaleil.  He  supposed  it  lo  be  ihe  eil- 
phium,  Delia  Olla  desrnbos,  apparently,  thr  same 
jiriMlurtion  as  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  com- 
(tound,  indented  leares,  fleshy,  delicate,  and  shining, 
Without  any  Involucnim  ;  the  fruit  being  somowhnt 
flattened,  surmounted  by  throe  ribs,  aud  furnished 
all  round  with  a  mtnilirane  aa  glossy  as  silk.  Gap- 
tain  Snuth  sueuveded  in  bringing  over  a  speeimen 
of  ihe  plant,  which  is  said  to  bo  now  thriving  in 
Dcvoiisliire.  M.  Paeho  says  that  the  Arabs  call  it 
PerutM,  and  he  proposes  to  class  the  plant  as  a  spe- 
cies of  J^aserwort,  under  the  nomc  of  Liuerjnitum 
dcrtiiM.  1 1  Bceius  to  resemble  the  lAsrrjnttum 
fendattum  of  I  jnnifcus.' 

•.SILU'KLJM  t)Ti7.<»rpor},  the  name  of  n  numerous 
genua  of  ftHhes,  the  species  (Jiania  bclonginf^  to 
which  inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of  Kuropc,  Asia, 
nnd  Africa-  It  is  the  ScftfiJ  of  the  Ueraians,  and 
the  ^^heal-(ish  of  the  lilngliah,  atitl  is  the  largest  of 
the  fresh  water  fiahtw  of  Kuro|Hi,  gri>wing  some- 
times to  the  wt'ight  of  IfiO  Uis  and  upward.  "The 
siluniB  of  AuaoiMUM."  says  Adams,  "has  been  re- 
ferred by  some  to  the  sturgeon  ,  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, IS  untenable.  It  is  a  voraeious  fish,  and  is 
found  in  the  Kibe,  the  Vistula,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Danube.  It  is  therefore  nntuml  to  suppose  that 
mention  of  it  would  have  been  made  among  the 
fiflhes  of  the  MottUf.  which  forms  the  >iubjecl  of 
Ausoniiis's  poem,  the  Moselle  being  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine  "" 

SILVAN!  ^T  CAHDO'MS  LEX.  {Vid.  Lex 
pAriRiA  Plactu,  p.  M4.) 

•SIM  lA  (fr/ffffnof).  the  Ape.  Duflljn.  treating  of 
uinnkeys,  says,  "  'I'tiL*  iincients  were  only  acquaint- 
ed with  one,  the  Pttkirot  of  Uic  tircelcs  ;  the  Simia 
of  the  Latins  is  of  this  kind,  and  the  real  monkey, 
on  which  Aristotle.  Pliny,  and  (;;ilcn  have  inHtitu- 
Icd  all  their  physical  comparisons,  and  founded  all 
their  relations  4»f  iho  monkey  lo  mankind  but  this 
Pitheeot,  this  monkey  of  the  ancients,  so  generally 
resembling  man  in  external  form,  and  slill  more  so 
in  its  ioiemal  organization,  nevertheless  diifers 
fioiii  it  in  an  csMrntial  point,  the  8i'£e  ol  the  human 
species  being  generally  above  live  fci%  while  that 
of  the  mthecoM  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  of  that 
height  '*  So  far  Huffim.  "  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however/*  remarks  Adams,  **that  the  Hpecies  of 
tMitKion  called  Pajna  viatmom,  or  Mamlnl,  answers 
best  lo  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  pitfucoM     It  is 
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proper  lo  mentim,.  nr- -    '*•■:•  ^r  'Hail 

that   Aristotle's  dcsii 
)>est  lo  the  young  i'> 
'llie  s^6of  was  a  ajicfiea  t>i 
tail.    The  Ki>vo«/^Q/of  w(«i. 
the  apecics  of  monkey  now 
tho  adult  ^unui  lHnu$,  L..  'h   i- 
rcfcrs  the  Ka/'.>./f*/j(c  lo  the  ur'  •  " 
I  ing  to  Dr.  Trail.  iL  may  mtlf  :   '■       •  ' 
Simiri  mhImii  ol  Senegal      'i  li-    ■ 
monkey  with  a  tail,  an  iis  name  • 
refers  it,  with  little  prohahility,  t 
Xoti>ftmHrjKo^  of  Arislollc  cannot  '■ 
mhictorily      Pennant  auppcvics  i 
representative  of  ihe  ancient  eo  - 
Bupposcs  It  rather  some  »pccipn 

•SINAI'I  (aa-ffm).  Mciaiard.     i 

SINDO.N.     (  y,d,  Pauuum,  p.  7l(j.) 

•SINOPICA    TERRA    (Itvws-^**   rf\ 
Earth,  a  species  of  red  ocKre.     AccorAi 
John   Hill,   (he    "  Huhrtea    ^mapiea  wis  i\ 
he«vy,  firm  flntrntancr,  of  a  de<*p  r^-d 
iiig  the  fiD^rrn  on   biiMithnir,  nnd  iif « 
iringini  tasle  "     Prom  Tournrf-TiS.  .u-c, 
there  can  be  no  dotihl,  as  Ad.i 
owes  Its  colour  to  an  admixiurr 

•SIGN  (mt}i'),a  plant,  ufwhid 
by  Adams}  says  that  it  grows 
he.id   like  the   Marsh   Piiralpv-      >/r'n!;<j 
with  Puehsliis,  to  make  It  the  Vtrontf* 
but  mentions  iha:  others  1'"'L  "  '<"  ii-" 
folturn  or  an^piMh/oiiiun. 
Smm  mofiiflomm.  Of  procuin 

.SIPA  RU:M,  a  pH^cc  ol  i  .,-  ^ 

IVnine.  which  rose  before  tli- 
and  consequently   an*w(-r»-'d    i 
droi>-8cene  with  us,  allbouiih,  c--.  n 

tJLT,  It  WHS  drprcMcd  wIm  m  'Ik 
lo  go  below  the  Irvt^l  of  i 
lur^),  and  was  rsisrd  agam 
wasc^mchided  {t^llunUr*).    I'tuiu  Un.  i 
sage  we  learn  that  human  figures  wrr- 
utK)n  it,  whose  fi*4;t  appeared  to  rest  n; 
wh«*n  tiiis  screen  was  drawn  up      Ft 
of  VirgiP  we  farther  learn  tha'    *'■■ 
somrIiinr:a  those  of  Bntuns  wc 
and  raising  their  arms  in  the  ut 
a  purple  curtain,  so  as  to  be  intr> 
manner  as  Atlaxtks,  Persv,  aii 

In  a  more  gr*neral  sense,  Mifhitnvk  Cfiit 
piece  of  doth  or  canvut^s  stretch^  upuDt] 
(Kid   Painti.-oj,  p.  7l«) 

•SI  KlUS  (IdMiof)  and  PROCVON  (I 
"  the  Urrek  liaiueii  of  the  bright  stars  m 
stellations  of  the  Great  and  LitUo  Dog  {Ct 
jor  and  Minor).  Tbra**  are  Onou's  dup^i 
ing  to  Born''.  imd  those  of  minor 
cording  to  nthers ;  Uie  whole  of  ttici; 

planations  form  a  sin --.■.'  »i 

lions  are  mil  Orwk  i 
of  HcsitHi,  he  han  b. 
sun  under  the  name  of  hinuv  ; 
fmes  the  word  to  mean  both  tin 
star.     The  Egyptians  called    (' 
and  from  its  heliacal  rismg  In- 
ovcrtlow  of  the   Nile   wa^*    t*' 
Now  the  ov<rUow  of  the  N    '    i 
solstice ;  whereas,  by  Uir  i 
noxcs,  the  heliacal  risinif 
the  tenth  of  August.     '1  li< 

1.  (Bmnluam  ad  Plra.,  B.  N  , 

T. —Adku,  Aftpf'tKl.,  t   t.)  — 3 
lho«rcir.,T^iu  — A  '  ■ 
Albiiti.  ii.,  Itt.— A 
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STSTRUM. 
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nerally  follow  the  munmrr  solstico,  and  in 
times  it  was  observed  that  the  unhe^ilthy 
inreasive  period  coincided  with  the  lieliacii] 
if  the  dog-star.     We  say  the  dog-star,  wilh- 
Kifying  whether  it  was  Sirius  or  Proryon  ; 
icertaiii  which  it  was,  and  may  have  beiMi 
ir  thr>  hohacftl  rininf^s  do  not  diffi^r  by  many 
The  star  itself  was  in  I^tin  canicuta,  which 
seem  to  apply  to  the  leaser  dog.  and  Hor- 
9.  *Jain  l*rocyon  fvrit,'  &C.    PUiiy  auppons 
ne  meaning  of  ^^aMitw/a,  antl  jn-rhaps  Hygi- 
Ibo  the  fraiiKTS  of  the  Alphonsinc  Tables, 
de  and  Kepler  among  the  modems  ;  while 
flicas  and  Jnlios  Firmicus.  with  Apian,  Mar- 
rgoii.  Stophena,  and   i'etavius  among   the 
contend  for  Siriua,  which  ia  tlie  more 
n  opinion      All  antiquity  ascribed  an  evil 
to  the  Ptar  :  and  though  lirminus  among 
ientfi.  and  Petavius  urnong  the  miHlerus, 
that  the  effei-.ts  were  to  he  ntlrihiited  lo  the 
e,  they  had  hardly  any  followers  unlU  the 
ndicial  astrology.     Kven  at  this  day,  when 
of  the  latter  part  of  summer  are  excess- 
gravely  told  that  we  are  in  the  dog- 
real  classical  dojr-day8  are  ihc  twenty 
g  and  tlie  twenty  days  following  the 
rising  of  whichever  star  it  was,  whether 
r  Pr<teyon."' 

'A  R IJ  M  (flmapoi-).  "  Sprcngel,  who  had 
held  this  tu  be  the  Stum  Sitarum,  in  his 
irk  declare*  himself  a  convert  to  the  opinion 
sius,  who  ijiaile  it  lo  be  the  Pastintua  saittm, 
en  Parsnip."^ 

'RUM  {aeinrff^iv),  a  mystical  iiistnimeTit  of 
d  by  the  ancient  Lgyptians  in  Iheir  cer- 
,  and  especially  in  the  wori?liip  of  Isis*  It 
in  the  right  hand  (dec  woodcut),  and  sha- 
m  which  circuinBtancc  it  derived  it9  name 
isa  muF)H*j,  Its  must  common  form  is 
tbo  ri^Vit-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  wood- 
ich  represeula  an  ancient  sistrum  formerly 


Bng  to  the  library  of  St.  Genovefa  at  Paris, 
|li*  says  that  the  shakmg  of  the  four  hara 
I  the  ciretdar  apsis  represented  the  agitation 
I,  four  eli'iiients  within  the  compass  of  the 
tby  whirh  all  things  are  continually  destroy- 
( reproduced,  and  that  the  eat  stulplurcd  upcjn 
■is  was  an  emblem  of  (he  moon.  ApiileiuM* 
bes  the  sistnmi  as  a  bronze  rattle  («rfuni£rr- 
^m).  coDsiMing  of  a  narrow  plate  curved  like 
fd-helt  {balifus).  through  whirli  piissed  a  few 
bat  rendered  a  lourt,  shrill  8(Hmd.     He  says 


BmTCycIo(widi«,  vol.xiii.,  p.  flS.)— 3.  (Diiwcar.,  )i.,  130. 
m,  APpvnil..  *■  T.)— 3.  lOr\ti,  Mrt.,  II..  TM.— Id.,  Amor., 
"l^W.  lb  ,  III..  9.  34— Id.,  Do  Ponio,  i.,  I,  88.)— 4.  (Ti- 
M.)— 5.  (De  U.  ot  Oi.,  p.  670.  071,  cd,  Sto|ih.)-«. 
no,  ISt.ed.AU.) 


that  these  Instruments  were  sometimes  made  of 

silver,  or  even  of  gold.  He  also  seems  to  iniimaK* 
that  liie  shakes  were  three  together  {Urf^eminat  «• 
tHf),  "'hich  would  make  a  rude  sort  of  music. 

llie  introduction  of  the  worship  of  lais  into  Ita- 
ly, shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Clih»- 
tlan  sra,  made  the  Romans  familiar  with  this  m 
struraent.  The  "iinigcri  calri,  tittralaque  turba,"'^ 
are  exactly  depicted  in  two  pRintings  found  at  Por^ 
tici."  and  eouiaining  the  two  figures  of  a  priest  ol 
Isis  and  a  woman  kneeling  at  her  altar,  whif'h  are 
Introduced  into  the  preceding  woodcut.  The  use 
of  the  sistrum  in  t:^gypl  as  a  military  mstrument  to 
collect  the  troops,  Ib  probably  a  fiction.' 

SiMtTum,  which  is.  in  fact,  Uke  ScgpTRtM.  a  Greek 
word  with  a  Latin  termination,  the  proper  Latin 
tenu  fur  it  being  crepitacuium,  is  aomeliines  used 
for  a  child's  rattle* 

♦SISY.MU'KILIM  (oiffv/iCpiov).  a  plant.  "From 
tlie  description,"  says  Adams,  "which  Dioacoridea 
gives  of  hia  first  species,  there  can  be  uo  doubt  thai 
it  was  a  species  of  mint,  probably  the  Mentha  tyl- 
rfj/ri«,  as  Anguitlara  contends.  The  other  species 
is  unquestionably  the  Nasturttum  ojicinale^  or  Wa- 
ter-cress.'" 

•SISYRINCHTON  (moi-pvyjfov).  "  SprengeJ 
and  Stackhouse  make  this  plant  to  be  the  IrU  •Sf«y- 
rinekium,  in  which  opinion  they  are  supported  by 
CorduB,  Bauhin.  and  many  of  the  earlier  authon- 
lies.  Schneider's  objection  appears  lo  me  too 
fme-spim  "• 

SITKLLA.     (V,d.  SiTcn.) 

SITONAI  {mruvai)-     {»^irf  Sitos.) 

SITOPHYLACES  (<jiTo«v?.aKfa,  a  board  of  of- 
ficers, chosen  by  lot,  at  Athens.  Tliey  were  at 
first  three,  afterward  increased  to  fifteen,  of  whom 
ten  were  for  the  city,  five  for  the  Piraius.  Ilicu 
business  wa»  partly  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
corn-shiiis.  take  account  of  the  quantity  imported, 
and  see  that  the  import  laws  were  duly  ohscrved  . 
partly  to  watch  the  sales  of  earn  in  ibe  market, 
and  take  care  that  the  prices  were  fair  and  reast)n- 
able.  and  none  but  legal  weights  and  measures 
used  by  the  factors  ;  in  which  respect  their  dutii» 
were  much  the  eame  as  those  of  the  agoranonti 
and  metronomi  with  regard  to  other  .^leable  arti- 
cles. ( Vid.  StTOH.l  Demosthenes  refers  to  the  en- 
try in  the  books  of  the  aitophylaces  {Hjv  rraffu  roi^ 
mri>t^i'Aaiiv  /tnoypat^^v)  to  prove  the  quantity  of 
com  imported  from  Poatua,  which  (he  says)  was 
equal  to  all  that  came  from  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  Leucon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who 
allowed  corn  to  bo  exported  from  'i'heudosia  to 
Athens  free  of  duly.'  These  books  were  probably 
kept  by  tlie  five  who  acted  for  the  Pirceus.  whose 
especiiil  tiusinesa  it  would  be  to  inspect  the  car- 
goea  that  were  unladen.* 

SITOS  (mrof).  Tlie  soil  of  Attica,  though  fa- 
vourable tn  the  prwluction  of  figs,  ohvea,  and  gnip^a, 
was  not  so  favourable  for  com  ;  and  the  population 
being  vury  considerable  in  the  flourishing  [K^nod  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  it  was  necessary  tu  nnport 
com  for  their  subsistence.  According  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Bbcklu  which  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  other  writers,  there  were  135.000  free 
men  and  3G3.000  slaves  residing  in  Attica.  The 
country,  which  cwntamed  an  art-a  of  G4,000  stadia, 
produced  animaUy  about  two  millions  of  me'linmi 
of  corn,  chii'lly  barley  The  medimnus  was  about 
I  bushel,  U  gallons,  and  6  75  pints,  or  48  Attic  .^oi- 


I.  (Man.,  ui..  39.)— 9.  (Ant.  d'EicoUno,  t.  ii..  p.  3O0-3W.>— 
S.  (Viig...£n..vMi.,60fl.— Propert.  111.,  11.43.)— 4.  (Marl.,  ztT, 
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Mitft  u  aeiL  f»^.,fwr-i  -,#«r  S-.r  i.  tit'*  Ta^  «*- 
■bZLdCiia.  •yvA  w'lijf^  >.C'i:a£:^''L  Via  iir%«  nuium 
tuf^.3tii_  Kit  'jait  "i-.-L  '-;»*-'*'i  ••*    w  t*   :r-3r.ri*L 

V*    r.ntlu.  tt   t  vise  'tlivl   '.7   Mr*-   ',•»--*.•,  Uil 

Ij:-;*.  ,7-'"_t  kjjjifri.  frv."  ci.:  !.-.•»*.  7':« 
fct-jtufroCj^  .»■'  tilt  .ru".;*»^.-iaa  tUuV  *if*rr^  *i.'-**:> 
acj  tau-.rj»  V.  «r-L--  L  i*i^*z7.i.  *;:•;■;  lan  -»- 
*r7  ;rv:-«.^f.»i  »!•  UiL.*^  i.r  '.-.^  ;•-..— ^.-^t  :<  •a* 

y.'«*"!IBU^E   ^  »*d.   Lt   '."7  "iU*-   f^-IT-r-s".  "        *•'■-'■.», "J3. 

»t'  i-'^ii^.  n.  :<^^jf  '.utt  "111*  -.1  ■*'B-^-t  r.-^  ■-- 
»-u,  .,'*^^!r:  3L^£  r.C'j*  «>■■;  .-  'li:  :.i*^  ;<'.ni.i> 
i.rr  ^u*  ;r  "wt:  "w-r*  '.•r-**!  *f:-,^*.-;*^  1.  v-.i- 
F.^  r:*t  nry.    ■ri..r--i.— ?.j  -  ■*  r-:;    i*^  .r-:  tii* 

la.  u»»  -L.ifta-Li'*  *:^:ii.-ir^L  ^-   :.*.?--     :..ii>*7  "->? 

.-rinr  :iJE  "-tor  r.n-tfl-^L  "wojiz  -&:  t.-r.-*-i  u  ijsr 
Ki  -^Tirescu  ^  Z..:i24.  t  j::  r^*:  .ir..  :-■=■  I-.:r!r^i  * 

■-c  37Xi::vi2i  Tt*  -_:.(::  :,-  -U--i  ".i-u  1.-7-  ^ 
^-  JT«=  ^.'BLTiinii  i:to^  -^fi£rv:<K  ',.  :.!/=  £.LX^-^.  «j:«i 

37  IuBscsariSiia  '.:  :<:..*:''«  -ztz  ^j-y^-"  ■'^ 

«AX>fCT..c  :i>r  i;*':?!*  .atc-*  »«i".;*i:i     7i;*:rMaj>i 

reKOen;  iii'»a  ilj;»-Tii  :.;  -rirrT  -rsin  -j  117  -.o- 
er  ?iia=.i=  i^az  A:i*7*  r.-^!.-  -'-V.-rr  r  Ar^--^;*^ 
WbocT^r  ol  3i:  ***  ;c:^j£.ijl*  -jr.—  :*^tL»    Of 

were  10  t^  bp.tiL:  :-:o  lit  f:.\j  &:.:»>:  !:,^:e.* 
No  oce  m:^^  jesc  unzjhy  or.  2  aii.^  ;:»i:  cid  l<j; 
iad  Tiih  an  ^x;ir4-as  co:iC:::on  Vi  jt.i^  a  rv:t_rD 
•.•are^.  pan  o:'.:  corn,  to  A:.Vr-s.     if  asy  f?.-r.-f=ar.t 
va;):talist.  -.r  ^'lier  '^:XhfiH.  aiirar.?^  iwiu's.  '»x  ta- 
tere-w  inty  any  az7**TrjtM  rn  O'^M.-iTtr.;:/^:.  r,f  i;j*rbt 
laws,  oot  oniv  was  fit  liaSle  10  i:.«:  ;^-.'.a.:y.  &i;t  iht 
a^reeoxrc  itae'i  vaji  nuJJ  ari'!  vo.':^.  n'jf  oo'^M  ho 
recoTer  aar  6:an  of  mori'.y,  or  hnu^  arjv  a'/tion  ib 
respect  tii«r*:of '    I  ri  format  ion  airaiust  i.'i*;  ofirmd- 
ere  was  to  be  iai'J  U.forf:  iJi*^  «>»«< /.r,rat  rvi  'urfr- 
/Kc-v.*    Strict  rtifulatioiiA  wf;r';  inafir:  with  riL'&pect 
to  the  sale  of  corn  in  Iho  market.     C(,iiJ»pirar:ic-ft 
■niung  ttif.'  corn-r!<riii<TK  im.ru-r.uf.ai)  to  buy  up  tlic 
corn  (fftitrt-ficf^ai;,  or  rajA':  Ih*-  pnc*:  inwt^runu  to^ 
Ttfiui),  wtri:  punmhod  with  <Urath.     I'hry  were  not 
allowed  to  inaki:  a  profit  of  morr;  than  one  obol  in 
the  metlimiiUH  ;  an'l  it  whh  unlawful  to  hiiy  more 
than  Hfiy  p*f(ffiftL  at  a  tiini!     It  ih  not  cr-rtain  what 
the  uize  (if  a  ^>f^ii  wan :  iJockh  Kuppfiw.-s  it  to  be  '■ 
about  aa  much  a»  a  nu'dimnuM.    Thf^se  lawa  re-  i 
mind  us  of  our  own  fttatutea  a^aiiiHt  engrossing  | 
and  regrating ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  easi-  j 
ly  cTaded  by  the  corn-dealers.'     The  Hale  of  corn  ; 
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war  "-lit  »ra.-    — —-*--=.  ^-^ 

z  '.;^  lit:    L/Si-h>:3»i   x    s 

ir^tiit  A-->wji2.  sua* 
fr-jc  i_;«ri  izii  znnTH 
i^jiy,^^  =«:  a  a-t 

i*»  cjjciiTT'tc  in  IJ3L  17  a  aecTw*  it  *i 
PsUL£»c^r^.  az  Zi^'iujo.  ji  iii.ii-  jiesr  ty 
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waa  placed  under  the  su|fervision  of  a  siMX'ial  board 
of  officers  called  arw^is/AKt^^  while  that  of  all  oth- 
er marketable  commodities  was  superinlended  by 
the  agorauumi.'  It  was  their  business  to  see  that 
meal  and  bread  were  of  the  proper  quality,  and 
sold  at  the  legal  weight  and  prit:e.  I'hey  were 
bound  to  detect  the  frauds  of  the  factor  and  the  ba- 

1.  (DeiWMthcnw.  D*  Coroo.,  S90,  951  ;  o.  Polyrl.,  13I1.)-S. 
(X0ii.,H«n.. T.,  4, ^ 01.}-S.  (D«  CoTOQ., S»4, 807, 3».)— 4.  (Us- 
■WMtfa.,  c.  PhonD.,  B18.— Lycuif ., c.  Loocr.,  ISl,  ad.  Slanh.}— 5. 
<lIarpoiDr.t  ■.  r.  'KirxficAirri^ /uvopfun.) — Q.  (D0iii(Mth.,o.  Lfterit., 
Ml.)— 7.  (M«ier,  AU.  Pioc.,  07.)— 8.  ( Vi^.  th«  apMicb  ofLjrnu, 
mfA  rwv  mr«n»Xwi*  — Damofth.,  c.  Dkinnod.,  ISttf.)— fl.  (i-/**! 
Id..  IM,  od.  Staph.) 
000 


r^-fesT^i  :*  Boeiti.'  wiiET*  aiau  at  »a. 
TXfQS  ;.r.-KS  of  ZBeal  zi^  sc^aiL  c  .uhi 
*T  ^*^->^  '■  c»>j :  iCily  '^T7rj  "■>*^  JL*  a  ii 
&:>>  oo  tit«  imporuiioe  cc 

Tijc,  ir^<«.'.  c^PtSi  icr.Vv.  i,— 
sar>y  ereoi.  ITrvf.  bcwevET. 
ail  kuids  of  corn.  asdeTen.  s  a  ot^k^ 
v^iooa  :a  zeneraL  ( Fsc.  SITOT 
ilTOT  ilKU  (ffiTw  c.«:.  J  T^ 
■  r^^i^ifhXf^  iatended  as  a 
although  it  was  paid  to  th«  fr^.»-d  \y  ^a 
bri>:hf.r.  or  uiher  natural  riiaruia:!  o-ajr-  ^■•" 
ih:r.2  bsp^i^ned  to  tever  iLe-  rrj-raj?  «cca(t*( 
huiiiand.  or  his  rcpresentariTe.  Tis  >.-c^  S4  RW 
it:  or.  if  he  failed  to  do  so.  he  wxs  l::*^jn£>|^*- 
t^rcst  upon  it  at  the  rate  of  IS  per  cfci  per  aM 
■■«r'  (iTf'a  «&/*({■  rc«ooo^"rfa>.  T1l£S  w^a  is*  iivB 
case  of  a  divorce,*  and  also  vhen.  a^r  a  ntfntf 
of  marriage,  and  after  payniezit  of  ibe  stRiV 
portion,  the  intended  husband  reAist^  to  ?h^ 
his  engagement.*  Upon  the  death  of  she  taw 
without  children,  the  wife  and  ber  moBrj  vol 
back  to  the  natural  guardian;'*  but  ifhedieihp 
ing  children,  she  had  the  option  of  ssayisig  «tt 
them  or  going  back  to  her  st-piof.  If  she  did  ^ 
latter,  the  children  (or  their  guardian,  if  thejw* 

Sndcr  age)  were  bound  to  pay  back  the  pottioBV 
le  Ki'piOf,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  interest  b  *• 
mean  time."  And  if  she  married  again,  herc^ 
was  bound  in  honour  to  give  the  same  sum  loki 
new  husband.'"  Upon  the  transfer  of  a  m^ 
from  one  husband  to  another,  which  was  Ml  * 
common,  the  trpoif  was  transferred  with  her."  A 
woman's  fortune  was  usually  secured  by  a  ait 
gage  of  the  husband's  property  ;  bat  whether  tto 
was  so  or  not,  her  guardian,  in  any  of  the  eMS 
above  mentioned,  might  bring  an  action  agiiMi  At 
party  who  unjustly  witheld  it ;  dix^  Kpoucari  *»  ^ 


1.  (PUioer,  Proc.  nnd  Kliff.,  ii..  149.)— t.  (^Doi*"*" 
iz.,  45.— Demoflth.,  e.  Phom.,  B18.)--J.  (De  Canm,  **^ 
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her..4L  vd.  Supb.)— 11.  (I^  ibu. », «.)— IS.  (DmmAm^* 
Boot..  Dc  Dot*,  1010.)— IS.  (U., «.  OmI..  SK) 
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the.  i»rlncipdl,  ^Un  airov,  for  Ihfi  ihterrat. 
interest  was  called  airoc  (alimuny  or  mainte- 
!),  bwausf  It  wa»  the  income  out  of  which 
roman  had  to  he  maintained,  ai  b^th^ftcfai  Tf>o- 

[•^  iitt^o/tivrj   rTffJaodo^  rif    Tp04^v    Tat^   yvvai^tv* 

word  oirof  is  often  used  (jeneraUy  for  provis- 
fl  as  we  use  the  word  brtait.    So  in  the 
required  the  son  of  in  ivii(^itf>oi  ^ 
'  his  mother  when  he  caroe  of  age  and  look 
m  of  lier  inheritance,  the  expression  is  rod 
ftrrptiv  rfj  fir/Tpi'    Tlie  allowance  fur  rations 
to  solflif'rs  was  callpd  aiTtipeffrov.'    The  d/ciy 
was  trit'd  before  tlie  archon  in  the  Odeiun, 
buililing  in  whi<'h  the  corn  granaries  were 
which  makes  it  not  improbable  thai  in  earher 
ttfae  defendant  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  dam- 
id,  that  is,  in  com  ur  some  other  sort  of 
though  it  was  sofm  found  to  be  more 
It  to  commute  this  for  a  money  pa>'ment. 
%  like  the  dUri  rtpoiKo^^  seems  to  have 
to  the  Iftitijvoi  iUat,  as  it  was  presuro'id 
woman  could  not  wait  long  for  the  means 
&r  daily  subsistence.     It  was  dnft^roc,  fur  the 
were  clearly  liquidated,  bcini;  a  mere  mat- 
calculation,  when  the  payment  of  the  mar- 
tion  was  proved* 

PA  (ffirra).    Accordinp  to  Oesner.  who  fol- 

;  authority  of  Turner,  this  is  the  bird  calk-d 

namely,  the  Sttta  Europaa  * 

A,  rftm.  SITELLA  (tdpia),  was  probably 

or  pail  for  dniwing  and  carrying  water,' 

more  usually  applied  to  the  vessel  from 

lots   Were    drawn  ;    nteUa^   however,   was 

comuioiily  used  in  this  si^ificalion.^    It  ap- 

thai   the  ve&sel  was  filled  with  water  (as 

the  fireekft,  whence  the  word  vSjtia),  and 

[the  lots  (tortcs)  were  made  of  wood;  and  as, 

increasmg  m  size  below,  it  had  a  narrow 

only  one  lot  could  come  to  tlie  top  of  llie  wa- 

same  time,  when  it  was  shaken  (ti/«- 

rwm  aferto  cum  a^ua  et  torut^).    The  ves- 

for  drawing  lots  was  also  called  uma  or 

well  as  stlula  or  siteita* 

important  to  understand  the  true  meaning 

Ila,  since  atraosl  all  modern  writers  have  aujv 

that  the  nomp  of  sitcUa  or  cista  was  given  in- 

'!nily  to  the  b.illot-box,  into  which  these  who 

in  the  comma  and  courts  of  justice  cast  Ibeir 

but  Wundr^r'"  has  proved  that  the  opinion 

Eanutius"  is  correct,  who  maintained  that  the 

was  the  urn  from  which  the  names  of  the 

or  centuries  were  drawn  out  by  lot,  so  that 

might  hare  its  proper  place  in  voting,  and  that 

was  the  boi  into  which  the  tabella;  were 

guffragiorum  in  iromidM")-    The  form 

ifi  preserved  on  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 

?d  by  Spanheim,"  where  a  man  is  repre- 

the  act  of  placing  a  tabella,  marked  witb 

tcrr  A  (i.  e.,  abtolvo)  m  the  cista.    This  cista, 

which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  is 

evidently  made  uf  wicker  or  similar  work 

(to  which  Tibullus'*  alludes  in  the  line  "  Ei 

Uvu  occuUi^  contcta  ctJtta  Mocrit"),  and  there- 

coald  not  possibly  be  nscd  m  the  drawing  of 

JtBmrpnrr.,*.  ».  Siro<.— Pollai,  Onfim., Tiii..33. — Dcmovth., 
^>b..  Ki'.).  HM.)  — 9.  (!><'».,  c.  Su>ph..  MU.)— a.  (BOckh, 
lb.  tier  ALhvn.,  i.,  2V3.}— 4.  (SuiJa*,  ».  r.  'O^tt'^f.— puUtu. 
..  ill.,  47,  Ti..  153;  Tiii.,  31,  33— M*i«r,  Alt.  Proc.,  43, 
.— Platiier,  Pt'jc.  uihI  Klag..  li..  SM.>— 3.  (Anrtot.,  U. 
IC,  IT..  9  — AfUnw,  Append.,  %.  r.i—6.  (PUnl.,  Amph.,  li.,  2,  S9,> 
r.  tld^  Lu.,  11.,  i.  34.  41 :  11..  0,  7. 11.— Lit.,  ixv.,  3  ;  lU.,  18.) 
H  iPUot^  Cm.,  II-,  4.  IT.— Cut.  ia  V,rT.,  ii.,  S,  il— Vomic, 
n«V.9t-9  (Cir  in  Volio.,  14.— Tal.  llfax.,Ti..S,4  4.— Vir^., 
^tt  ta.%.,  KM,  wiLb •cfaiii.— Cvnpve  Pen.. 

Ml..  iitit«Bm«,  p.  ctmi-,  d:c.)  —  ll.  (D*  Co- 

re rd.  GnFT.)— 12-  (Plio.,  H.  N.,  iiiiii.. 

u,  i.,  IS.— PatDilo- Awoo.  Ml  C»c.,  Dir  . 
•  3.  (Dc  Pim.  ot  ««  Nuouun.,  p,  060, 


Iota,  since  wp  know  that  the  vessels  nsed  for  ttiat 
purpose  were  filled  with  water.  Tltc  form  of  the 
sitella  IB  also  given  by  Spanheim,*  from  an-  ^^ 
other  coin  of  the  C-aasian  gens.  (See  cut  an-  ^ 
nexed.)  This  account  has  been  taken  from  a  ^ 
vLTy  excellent  disaenatioo  by  Wunder  on  the  abovr- 
mcntioned  work. 

SirrV'B^.    {Yul.  LtBBB,  p.  568  ) 

•SMARAGDUS  (o^dpoydor).  the  Emerald.  "  Tltf 
ancients,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  *'  distinguished  twHve 
kinds  of  emerald,  some  of  which,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  slnnps  of  t!ie  praaiua  or  jaspet 
kind,  and  others  no  more  than  colnured  crj'stals 
and  spars  from  copper  mines."  •*  .\»  fur  the  statues, 
obelisks,  and  pillars,"  observes  Dr.  Moore.  "  formed 
of  emeralds  of  prodigious  size,  mentioned  by  Tlieo- 
pUrastus,  Pliny,  and  others,  they  were  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  several  more  abundant  minerals 
that  have  been  already  suggested,  or  else  of  colour- 
ed glass.  Larcher  thinks  the  pillar  of  emerald 
which  Herodotus  saw  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at 
I'yre,  and  which  shone  at  night,  was  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  glass,  within  which  lamps  were  placwi. 
Theophrastus  himself,  speaking  of  this  column,  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  a  false  emerald ;  for  such,  says 
he,  there  are.  And  such  there  are,  even  at  the 
present  day,  which  pass  for  native  stones.  Beck- 
mann  says  tliat  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  monastery 
of  Keichenait,  seven  inches  long,  and  weighing  2A 
lbs.,  and  a  large  cup  at  Genoa,  which  is,  however, 
full  of  flaws,  are  given  out  to  be  emeralds,  even  to 
the  present  time.  U  is  very  probable  that  our 
emerald  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  many 
varieties  of  smaragdi  mciuioned  by  the  ancients. 
Dutens  doubts  if  it  wan  known  to  them  ;  and  from 
the  researches  and  the  pojtiiive  assertion  of  Taver- 
nier,  it  appears,  at  least,  that  no  locality  of  emerald 
is  known  in  Asia  or  its  islands."* 

*SMARIS  (tfuoii/f),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Spanit 
Smarut,  L.,  or  Picxerel  ■ 

•SMILAX  (ff!ti>.a^,  Bindweed.    (Vid.  MlhkX) 

SMILE    (T^iiAl/).       {V,d.  DoL»BRA  ) 

•SMIRIS  [afiipi^)  or  SMYKLS  {ff^iV(f),  the  Em- 
ery of  Bntish,  and  Ement  of  Trench  mineralogists. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancients,  as  it  is  by  the  lapi- 
daries of  ihf*  present  day,  in  polishing  hard  stones. 
It  consists  principally  of  alumine,  wt&  a  small  pro- 
portion of  sihx  and  iron."* 

•SMYRNA  (ofivflva).  Myrrh.  *'  Ft  is  not  yet  well 
ascertained, ■■  says  .\dums,  "  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  tree  which  produces  the  Myrrk  of  the  East. 
Bruce,  the  Abyssmian  traveller,  supposed  it  a  spe 
cies  of  Acana  or  Mimojta-  The  ancients  describe 
two  kinds  of  liquid  myrrh,  under  the  name  of  ortMnr : 
the  finest  is  that  which  runs  fluid  from  the  tree 
without  cutting ;  the  other  was  a  fluid  myrrh  taken 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  larger  pieces  of  the  sohd 
kind."' 

SOCCUS,  dim.  SO'CCUhUS,  was  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Cbbpida,  and 
denoted  a  slii^ier  or  low  shoe,  which  did  nut  fit 
closely,  and  was  not  fastened  by  any  tie  '  Shfies 
of  tins  description  were  worn,  more  espcciaily 
among  the  Greeks,  together  with  the  PALMfn,  both 
by  men  and  by  women.  Bui  those  appropriated  to 
the  female  sex  were  finer  and  more  ornamented^ 
isoccus  mu/ic^ru*),  althongh  those  worn  by  men 
were  likewise,  in  some  instances,  nrhly  adonie4, 
according  to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  wearer.' 
Caligula  wore  goM  and  pearls  upon  hjs  shppers.** 

1.  (L  c.)  —  S.  (Bifl  ad  Tluwt>br..  De  Lnpid..  c.  44.  —  Moor*^ 
Ano.  MtnaraL,  p.  liO.y-t.  (Anstoc.  H.  A.,  ^ui.,  SO.— Plin.,  B. 
N.,  LZUi.,  II.)-— 4.  (I>ioiC(if.,  r.,  16A.— AiIhbi,  Append.,  t.  v.)— 
5.  (Tb«>pl»f.,  H-  P  .  >x-,  1— I>n*cor-,  I.,  T7,  "8.— AiUmm,  Ap> 
prnd.,  a.  T.t^A.  (Iwd.,  Otif ..  lit..  33.)  —  ?.  tPli»,tt^.^ti. 
M,  ».46.)— 8,  iSnetna.,  r,»li«  ,M..— N^Vitt,,  V\— S.  VTVma 
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For  the  reasoiu  mentioned  under  ibe  articles 
Baza  and  Cbepida.  ibo  soccus  was  worn  by  cuunc 
actors/  and  wtis  in  ttiia  respect  opposed  to  tbe 
jCoTuuBNU^.'  Tlie  annexed  woodcut  ia  taken  from 
ancient  paioiing  of  a  buffoon  (Mimus),  who  ia 


dancing  in  loose  yellow  Blippers  (luteum  »oceum*). 
Tb'w  was  one  of  iheir  most  common  colours. *    ( Vtd. 

SOLKA.) 

SOCl'ETAS.  Societaa  is  classed  bj  Gaius' 
among  those  obUgationcs  which  arise  consensu. 
Vblien  wveral  persons  unite  for  a  common  purpose, 
Vrhich  is  legal,  and  coniribule  the  necessary  means, 
tuch  a  union  is  societas,  and  the  persons  are  socii. 
The  contract  of  societas  miglu  oitlier  be  made  in 
words,  or  by  the  acts  of  the  parties,  or  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  signified  throngti  third  perstma. 
A  societaa  might  be  fomied  either  for  i\ni  sakf  of 
gain  to  arise  from  tlic  dealings  and  InUoiir  of  llii! 
socii  {'piiutiLs),  or  not.  Soi'ietaa  for  t\w  purpose  of 
■questuB  corresponds  lo  the  English  parlneritbip.  A 
■ocietas  migbt  be  fumied  which  should  comprise 
all  the  proiwrty  of  the  socii  (gocUtai  omnium  bono- 
rum) ;  in  which  case,  as  soon  as  the  societaa  was 
f»nned,all  the  property  of  all  the  socii  immediately 
btcame  common  [rts  cotunttum  conttnuo  (ommuni- 
cantut)  But  tbe  sorjetas  might  be  hmited  to  a 
pant  of  the  property  of  the  socii  or  to  a  single  thing, 
as  the  buymg  and  selling  nf  elnves,  or  to  carry  on 
trade  in  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  place' 
The  communion  of  properly  in  a  socictas  might 
also  be  limited  to  the  use  of  the  things. 

Each  socius  was  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  objcc'is  of  the  sooieias  according  lo  the  tcmis 
of  the  contract.  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
the  socii  should  cotUributo  money  ;  one  nii^ht  sup- 
l^y  money,  and  another  might  supply  labour  (itpcra), 
and  the  profit  might  be  divisible  between  them,  for 
the  labour  of  one  might  be  at;  valuable  a»  the  money 
of  the  other  In  tlie  case  of  Koscius  the  actor, 
Fannius  had  a  slave  Panurgus.  who,  by  agreement 
between  Roscius  and  Fanniux,  was  made  their 
joint  property  {commums).  Koscius  paid  nothing 
for  his  one  half  of  the  man,  but  be  nndcrlook  to  m- 
•truct  him  in  his  art.  Apparently  they  became 
partners  in  the  man  in  equal  shares,  for  Cicero 
compUiins  of  the  teniis  of  the  societaa  on  the  part 
of  Koscius.  whose  instruction  was  woriU  mut-h 
more  than  the  price  of  the  slave  before  he  was 
taught  his  art.'  The  agreement  between  the  su^eii 
might  also  be,  that  one  socius  should  sustain  no 
loss  and  eliould  have  a  share  of  the  gain,  proviiled 
his  labour  was  sovahiable  as  to  render  it  equitable 
Ibr  him  to  become  a  partner  on  such  tenna,    If  the 


I.  (Hot.,  Ep.»ilPij.,  60,90.)  — S.  (Min.,  »til.,  3,  13.— PUo., 
Bpirt..  ix.,7.}— 3.  (CotuU.,  EpiUikl.  Jul.,  lU.)  — f.  (Do  L'AuI- 
M»yf,  Sftlt.Thfiat.,  pl.iv.)-a.  (111.,  lift.)— «.  (CicProP.  Qoio- 
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ahares  of  the  socii  were  not  fixed  by 
they  were  ronsidored  to  be  rqiial.  Uiie 
might  have  two  or  more^ares,  and  ai 
have  oidy  one,  if  their  coiitributiAns  to  llie  \ 
m  money  or  m  labour  were  in  ibeae 
If  the  agreement  was  merely  as  lo  the  dn 
pnitit,  it  Ibllowed  that  the  socii  must  hearihvi 
ill  the  same  proportion.  Kacli  ai>c[us  was 
able  to  the  others  for  liis  condiici  m  the 
iiieiit  of  tbe  b  I  IS  mess :  he  u&s  bound  to 
gcntia,  and  was  answerable  for  any  lu« 
euljKi.  Tbe  action  which  one  aocius  badi 
another  in  respect  of  the  contract  of 
was  an  actio  directa,  and  calleJ  pro  socId  u 
pro  tocio^).  The  action  might  be  brouf^t  Cvfll 
breach  of  the  agreement  nf  partnership,  for  ai  » 
count,  and  for  a  dissolution.  A  paiiiiet  a^ 
transfer  his  interest  to  anoilier  person.  U0  im 
transfer  did  not  make  that  other  iwrvoTi  •* ;««»-!. 
for  consent  of  all  part ies  was  esa* >• 
in  fact,  such  a  transfer  was  a  • 
partnership,  and  ilie  person  to  uunm  mp  un*-^ 
was  made  uiighl  have  his  acliun  de  cotmiiBii  im* 
dundo. 

Kaeh  socius  had  a  right  of  action  in  prvfKVtv 
to  his  interest  against  any  j>erson  with  utum  wtf 
of  the  socii  had  contracted,  if  the  aocu  luU  r^ 
missioned  htm  to  make  the  contract,  ur  baii  19 
proved  of  the  contract,  or  if  it  was  ao  artioa  Mk, 
sing  from  a  delict.  Tlius.  in  the  cas^  i>i  K< 
anuFannius,  they  bad  severally  sued  a  thud 
in  re»[>ect  of  their  several  claims  as  partoerx 
yet  Fannius  still  claimed  the  half  of  uiiai 
had  recovered  in  respect  of  his  share  m  the 
ship.'  Id  all  other  cases  the  (terson  who 
contract  could  alone  sue.  All  the  socn  cooU 
sued  if  they  had  all  joiued  in  the  contrwt  w 
third  person,  and  each  m  proportion  to  b»  s) 
If  one  aocius  contracted  on  behalf  of  all.  twinj*  ■ 
[oissioncd  to  do  so,  all  were  liable  to  the  full . 
If  a  socius  borrowed  money,  the  other  soc^i ' 
no  case  bound  by  his  contract,  unless  the 
had  been  brought  mto  the  conunun  stock  la: 
the  dcahiigs  of  one  partner  did  not  bind  ^\w  d 
partiu  rs,  except  m  such  cases  as  thr-^-  * '  "• 
bound  independent  of  the  existence  ol  1 
Coudomimiio  in  an  actio  pro  socio  wa^ 
attended  wiih  iNfAHU. 

A  societas  could  be  ended  at  the  pleasum  i 
one  of  tbo  socii :  any  member  tif  the  body 
give  notice  of  dtssithitlon  when  \w  plvaaedfT 
Hare  9(Kiciaii),  and  therefore  the  societaa 
solved  (Wn/ur).    Ihit  m  tbe  ease  of  a 
niuin  bonorum,  if  one  socius  hud  been 
hcres,  he  could  not,  by  giving  notice  of  di 
defraud  his  copartners  of  their  share  of  tbe 
tas.    The  death  of  a  partner  di±<£oIve<I  the  sxicUKJ 
and  a  capitis  diminutiu  was  said  to  have  iltr 
eni-'cl.     if  the  property  of  any  on*'  <>r  !'• 
9old  cither  publico  {bumorutn  puttii 
the  sucielas  was  dissolved.     It  \^  . 
when  the  purpose  Ibr  wbirh  it  Wii»  lunu-.d 
complishcd,  or  the  things  in  which  ihvw  was  ai 
etas  had  eeased  to  exist 

If,  on  the  diseohition  of  a  partnership,  thcrpai 
nn  prolit.  but  a  loss  to  sustain,  lb*'  i'^*—  «■»■«  t^*^- 
as  already  stated,  by  the  socu  in  p 
shares.    If  oneman  contributed  hk   . 
labour,  and  there  was  a  loss,  tuiw  na*  iLe  kM. 
borne  ?     If  tbe  money  and  the  latHHir  wtr»  ««• 
aidered  equivalent,  it  would  seem  to  foDaV  XhA 
until  the  partnership  property  were  exlisusted  ^ 
the  payment  of  the  debts,  there  shuuld  be  au  y^ 
cuniary  contribution  by  tbe  person  vtio 
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Isboar     T,.U  principle  is  a  consequence  of 

tt  GaJus  siaiea,  that  the  capital  of  one  and  the 

of  annth&T  might  bv  cunsidefH  equal,  and 

gain  might  be  divided  ;  and  if  there  was  a  loss, 

hiSs  must  he  divided  in  the  bamc  proportion. 

lOcietalr.H  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  fami- 

the  pubhc  revenues.'     (Kid.  Public iNi.) 

lO'CII   (tn<(ifiaxoi).     In  the  early  times,  when 

ic  fonncd  equal  alliances  with  any  of  the  aur- 

iding  natiuns.  these  nations  were  called  Svctt.'' 

the  dissolution  of  the  Liilm  league,  when  the 

Laiutt,  or  ncftnen    Laiinum,  was   artificially 

lUcd  to  a  great  number  of  Italians,  few  only  of 

were  D-al  inliabitanta  of  ihc  old  Latin  luwiis, 

the  majority  of  whom  bad  been  made  Laiina 

rlhe  will  and  the  law  of  Rome,  there  iieccHsarily 

a  diflVrence  between  these  I>atins  and  the 

ip  and  the  cxpr<«8ion  Socti  nomtn  Latinum  is 

of  Uie  old  asyndeta,  instead  of  Socii  el  namrn 

tifiMni.    The  Italian  <illie^,  again,  must  be  distin- 

ihed  from  foreign  allies     Of  the  latter  we  shall 

hertafter.     'j'lie  Italian  allies  c<»nststed,  for 

most  pnrt,  of  mich  nHiinns  its  had  either  been 

juercd  by  the  Romans,  or  had  come  under  their 

inion  by  other  circumstanres.    When  auch  na- 

fonned  an  alliance  with  Rome,  they  generally 

lined  their  own  laws ;  or  if  at  first  they  were 

allowed  this  privilege,  they  afterward  received 

tnck  again.    The  condition  of  the  Uiiliaii  al- 

▼aricd,  and  mainly  depended  ujmn  llic  mannpr 

fwbich  they  had  comt:  under  the  Roman  doniiii- 

;■  but,  in  reality,  they  wrrn  alwaya  de[H?iidant 

Rome.     Niebuhr*  considered  that  there  were 

main  condititms  of  the  Socti,  analogous  or  equal 

of  the  provmcials,  that  is,  that  they  were 

'd/i  or  libert  {tmmuHca*).     Tlie  former 

ich  as  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Rome. 

was  swoni  to  by  both  parties ;   the  latter 

those  people  to  whom  the  senate  had  resioreil 

autunomy  after  they  were  conquered,  sucli  as 

Heruican  towns.*     IJut  the  condition  of  each 

clusses  must  again  have  been  uimltdtd  ac- 

ig  In  circura stances.     The  rases  in   which 

le  had  an  i>quaj  alliance  with  nations  or  towns 

Italy  became  gradually  fewer  in  number:  alli- 

!9  of  this  kind  existed  indeed  fur  a  long  time 

Tibur,    Prteneste,  Naples,    and  others,'  but 

places  were  ncverlheleaa,  m  reality,  as  de- 

iant  as  the  other  !Socii.     It  was  only  a  few 

lie.  such  as  the  Cainertes  and  the  Heraeleans, 

mamtained  the  rights  of  their  equal  alliance 

ilh  Koine  down  to  a  very  lale  time.*    With  these 

lew  exceptions,  moat  of  the  Italians  were  cither 

in  the  later  sense)  or  Latini.    During  the 

■•  riodof  the  Itepublicthey  had  theconnubium 

......  il-iime.'  hut  not  the  suffrage  of  the  Latins. 

It  sometiiu*  s  happened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mace- 
Jiinian  (.>iicsimus,  that  a  foreign  individual  was 
bouourcd  by  the  senate  by  being  registered  among 
th«*  Italian  Socu  (in  xonamm  fifrmuitim  refrrre),  and 
i       i.ase  the  senate  provided  him  with  a  house 
i'da  in  some  part  of  llaly.'* 
AA.tougb  the  allies  had  their  own  laws,  the  sen- 
ile, in  cases  where  it  appeared  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare,  might  command  them  to  submit  to 
any  ordinance  it  might  issue,  as  m  the  c<iac  of  the 
aenaius  consultum  1^  Bacchanalibus."    Many  reg- 
ions, ahw,  which  were  part  of  the  Roman  law, 


(G«j'i».  .H.,  t48-IM.—  Dig.  17,  til.  8.— Im*..  iii.,  lit.  Jfi.— 
I  ^7.— Miihlenlinieb,  DootnnaPandrcinruni.— Mw:k- 
J.,rhU)'i' h.  dec.  —  Hum,  Di«  Culpa  d#*  RAiii  Ritcliti.  ■. 
.)— S.  (Liv.,  ii..53.]~3.  (iJ.,  V11I..35.  ii.SO}— 4.  (Ilitt. 
II).,  ti.  610.) — i.  (CiC.  e.  Verr.,  ni..  0.)  —  (t.  (Li<r..  ii.. 
-7.  (pulyb.Ti..  14.— Lif.,xlm.,S.— Cic.  Pro  Btilb.,  8.)— «. 
r.,  jiTiii..  45  —  Plat.,  M^r.,  26.  —  Cic.  Pr-.  B*ll>.,  20  ,  Pro 
4.1  —  9.  (Uiudor.,  Ex«rpl.  Mai,  xmtu.,  (J.J  —  JO.  (Li¥., 
16.}— n    (Uv.>uiJi.rH.J 


especially  such  as  related  to  nsur)*,  sureties,  wills 
and  innumeruble  other  things.'  were  intruduced 
among  the  Socii.  and  nominally  reoeivcd  by  them 
voluntarily  '  The  llomana  thus  gradually  uuued 
the  Italians  with  themselves,  by  introducing  their 
own  liiws  among  them  ;  but,  as  they  did  nut  grant 
to  thrill  the  same  civic  rights,  the  Socii  ultimately 
denmnded  thf-m,  anns  in  iheir  hands. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  Italian  Socii  had  to 
jierftinn  towards  Rome,  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones :  ibey  had  to  send  subsidies  in  troops, 
money,  com,  sliips,  and  utlier  tilings,  whenever 
Rome  demanded  them.'  The  number  of  triMijia  re- 
quisite for  eumpleting  or  increasing  the  Roman  ar- 
mies was  decreed  every  year  by  tlie  senate.*  and 
the  consuls  fixtd  the  amount  which  each  allied  na- 
tion had  to  send,  in  proportion  to  its  population  ca- 
jHible  of  bearing  arms,  of  which  each  nation  was 
obliged  to  draw  up  accurate  lists,  called  fonnuta  * 
The  consul  aiao  appuinii'd  the  place  and  time  at 
which  the  troops  of  the  yocii,  each  part  under  its 
own  leader,  had  tumeel  him  and  his  legions  '  The 
infantry  of  the  allies  in  a  consular  army  wasnsmdiy 
equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Romans ;  the  cav- 
alry was  generally  three  times  the  nmnber  of  the 
Romans;'  but  these  numerical  proportions  were 
not  always  observed. •  Tlie  consuls  appointed 
twelve  prsfecis  as  comniandera  of  the  Soeii,  nnd 
\  their  power  answered  to  tliat  of  the  twelve  military 
tnbimcs  in  the  consular  legions  •  These  pro-'fccts. 
who  uxri'  probably  taken  from  the  allies  themselves, 
and  nut  from  the  Romans,  selected  a  third  of  the 
cavalry,  and  a  fiRh  of  the  infantry  of  the  Socii,  who 
formed  a  select  detachment  for  extraordinarycases. 
and  who  were  called  the  exiraordinani.  The  re- 
mainmg  body  of  the  Socii  was  then  divided  into  txvn 
I  parts,  called  tlic  right  and  left  wing."  The  infantry 
of  the  wings  was,  as  usual,  divided  into  cohorts,  and 
^  the  cavalry  into  turmm.  In  some  cases,  also,  leguui 
I  were  formed  of  the  Socii."  Pay  and  clothing  wt-r 
given  to  the  allied  trooiis  by  the  slates  or  towns  to 
I  whii-li  they  behmgcd,  and  which  appointed  quu^stora 
I  or  paymasicrs  for  this  purpose ;"  but  Rome  furnish- 
ed ibeiu  with  pmviatons  at  the  expense  of  the  ile- 
putiltc :  the  infantry  received  the  same  as  tfie  Ro- 
man infantry,  but  the  cavalry  oidy  received  two 
thirds  of  what  was  given  to  tlin  Roman  cavalry." 
In  t)ii>  disiributiiui  of  the  spoil  and  of  conquered 
Innda,  they  fre<iuently  received  the  same  share  as 
the  Romans. "  The  Socii  were  also  someliiiies  sent 
out  as  colonists  with  the  Romans."  ITiey  were 
never  allowed  to  take  up  arms  of  their  own  accord, 
and  disputes  among  them  were  settled  by  the  sen- 
ale.  Nutwiihsiaudiiig  all  this,  the  Socii  fell  gradu- 
ally under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  senate  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome  ;  and  after  the  year  B.C.  173. 
it  even  became  customary  for  magistrates,  when 
ihpy  travelled  through  Italy,  to  demand  of  the  au- 
thorities of  allied  towns  to  pay  homage  to  them,  to 
provide  them  with  a  residence,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  beasts  of  burden  when  they  continued  theii 
journey."  (Jfllius.'^  mentions  a  numher  of  other 
vexations  which  the  Roman  magistrates  inflicted 
upon  the  Socii,  who  could  not  venture  to  seek  any 
redress  against  them.  The  only  way  for  the  allies 
to  obtain  any  protection  against  such  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, was  to  enter  into  a  kind  of  clientela  with 


].  (Liv.,  Ttxr.,  7.— CRint,  lii..  191,  ftr.— Cic  ,  Pro  Ba)b.»  8.) 
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9canfi  ikfluciilinl  anil  powerful  RomsQ,  as  the 
nilcs  Wert'  in  i\\v  i-Ijcntrla  of  rubrinua  Ijis*Mmis,' 

ond  Ihp  RnmU'.  wliirli  was  at  ujt  liinf^  » '■!•  '  ;is 

the  rhirr(iri>lt'ctor«f  111*'  Sr>c».  not  on  ! 

such  a  rcliition  of  cliriUi'Ia  bclwpcn  S"  ■  .-'>■ 

man  citizen,  but  even  rt'lVrrei!  to  audi  pal  rofu*  caw» 
(or  ilr^nsion  which  othrtrwisc  it  imgUx  have  decided 
itaclf*  Socii  who  nvolledagaiiisi  Korac  wercfrf- 
iineiitly  punished  wiih  the  ]ui>8  uf  tbcir  freedom,  or 
of  tht'  honour  of  Kcrving  in  tho  lluuiau  armivs.' 
Niirh  punishmrntB,  howovor,  vartod  ai'oordinjj  lo 
RirooniBtnnces. 

AftvT  tht)  civiuu  had  brrn  panted  to  Ml  the  Itat- 
iani  by  the  Irx  Juliu  Do  Civitutti,  the  rclntiun  uf 
tbr  Ttnliiin  Sooii  to  Koine  ocummI  Itul  Uoriii*  Umi 
long  brl'ure  tl)is  ov(;ni  .ipplic-d  ibc  namo  -Sucn  tu 
foreign  nntiona  niso  whuh  wvm  ulhwi  with  Uomc, 
though  the  inoanui)^  of  tho  word  in  this  casv  diller- 
ed  from  time  of  tht*  Sutii  Italici,  Liv>^dii»iin^uitih- 
CD  two  pritK-ipal  kinds  of  nUianoos  with  forcij^n  na- 
tions- 1.  ^Wujvo'vuMM,  such  Eis  might  t)e  concluded 
cither  hi\cr  a  war  in  whn>h  neither  (mrty  had  gained 
n  di'cittivo  victory,  or  with  a  n^itum  with  which 
Home  hud  never  been  at  wur ;  S  a  Jaduj  intijuum, 
when  )t  fureiyn  natiun  conquered  by  the  Kuinana 
wan  ohllged  to  enter  tlie  atltance  on  any  terni»  pro- 
pov.'d  by  thv  ronquurorti  In  tlie  luller  canv  thti 
foreign  nation  wasio  ttutiu.*  extent  Hubjecl  to  Konie, 
and  obliged  to  comply  with  Mnylhing  thni  Jlonie 
inighl  demand  But  ull  foreign  StK-it,  whelhcr  they 
hud  an  oquaJ  or  an  nnef(ual  aili:inee,  were  ohliued 
lo  send  »nb'*idie3  in  troupe  when  Uome  demamled 
tbeiii :  these  lroo{)6,  however,  did  nut,  like  ihOHe  of 
the  Italian  Socn,  servo  m  the  line,  but  were  em- 
ployed  as  light-amu'd  soldiers,  and  wero  called  t/ul- 
itt$  auxtliitfts,  auiiltarti,  auxtlta,  or  »umotimejj  aux- 
ii\a  txttr-uA*  Tiiwardu  the  end  of  the  UepuhJic,  all 
the  Kumoxi  allies,  w!i'-fi><  •  >)•'  v  were  iiatiomi  or 
kings,  sank  down  to  -  i  of  mere  subj<'etH 

or  vassals  of  ICome,  u  .iuui  and  indei'cml- 

enee  consisted  in  nothtng  but  a  name.*    (Comjuire 

SOCIO,  PRO.  ACTIO.     {Vid.  Souikt*..) 
SOCJUS.     {Vid.  SociETin.} 
fiODA'LKS  AUGUSTA'I.KS.      {VU.  Avovwtj.- 
tM.) 
SOUAUTIUM.     (Vtd.  Aunnv.) 
SOLARIUM.    (V^u<.HoBui.ouivii,p.SOfi:nous«. 

R0MA«,  p.  61H.) 

iiO'LEA  was  tho  simplest  kind  of  sandal  {md. 
SAtiUAbiUM),  coiioiHtrnv'  or  a  dole  with  liltte  mure  tu 
faster'  II  lo  i>>>  tl>ut  thiui  a  btrap  across  the  iimtep.' 
It  w  ■  =1  made  of  wood,*  nnd  worn  by  rus- 

tics I'J,  rest:mhhng  protiahly  the  womlcn 

sandals  wluch  now  form  p^rt  uC  the  dre^s  uf  the 
(kipuohins.  Tht:  sulca,  as  worn  hy  the  upi>er  class- 
fis,  was  adapted  cbielly  lor  wearing  u\  i\\r  Ihiusc, 
■0  that  when  a  man  went  out  to  dinm  r  \u.  walked 
iDaboe8(i»^.  CAi.ef'.r8),  taking  with  him  8lip{>ers  (t>iJ. 
8oocu«)  or  solenr,  which  he  put  on  when  he  ctter* 
edlhe  Uuusfi.  iiefure  reclining  at  tablu,  tiicM}  wcra 
taken  away  by  a  servant'"  (»e*j  woodcut,  p,  278); 
oooaequeiiily.  when  dinner  was  over,  it  was  neces- 
sary tu  call  for  thein."  But,  according  tu  tliu  slate 
of  tlie  totfds  or  of  tlie  weather,  the  slioos  of  buota 
wer*'  -i"in  "111  oil  in  order  lo  return  home,  the  sotev 
bein  i-s  before,  under  Uie  ann'"    When 

eircii)  verc  favourable,  this  ohango  uf  the 
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1.  (Vml.M»z.,l»..  J.  ♦«)-«.  (Dinoyi.  II.,  Il.-Li^,.  ii.,W. 

—  Oe.,  )*mSi)ll.,st.i— ].  (0«]|.,t  .  -Ai DaDell.  U«u- 

nlt>.t  01. — Stnlt.,  V  ,  p.  VA  .  «i.,  |-  -   ■,  r.  Uiutiiuu.) 

—4.  (itii».,*7. — C'UnuMjv  Kxiv  ,  ■ .  li.,I3  —Lit., 

m.  4f,  Ac    .  nil  .  W     n.u  .    1  .1::     M.  Ji,)— 

ft.   (V.  ..-»  .  Hi., 

U.  •  ,  Uf., 


en,  iind<  ' 
for  tjio  j'li  , 

Uicat*'.  llu^  i:utidiltuit  ul  tf  <v 

escape."     In  ilomeHitrt  h(r 
worn  by  feni;iN 
band,  and  tu  It 
gafjcfc  rulirti.*  ■ 

Iron  nil'  '     I  >    ■  ' 
Diulus  ;'  h'li  iii-^tf;i(|  '■!  ■ ';. 
with  sUvvr,'  ami  bis  tuuitftNW  Vu^ym:^ 
gold.' 

•SO'LEA,  n.  (0ovyhdaao(  OT 
Soitd.  L.,  or  8olc.     "The  Ltiu' 
V.irro  ir»  -'■'■" — '  •"  '■•*■.-  tw 
pl.iy  on  I  > 
parody  ui 

*SOLl!^N  {av/a/v},  "  the  IhiUhi  irl  a 
mentioned  hy  Aristotle,  (nilrin,    X(^n<icnit^  i 
IMiny.  and  cidled  al^-  '     '        ''Si 

cordnig  to  K«jnddei,  vt 

the   Italians,  CouUuu.  ..*   l„.     ,  .,  .um /^ 

by  the  EagliBh  tlekm,  however.  tc^rvB  tknl 
name  of  t'lloio.  and  (icwirr  oj*  bofJUk  It  Mil 
cult  to  determine  what  anirnoJ  thry  poiaik.  | 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  tfw24«4f  | 
(»reeks  belonged  to  the  gfMUis  Solta  of 
uraliKls'"'* 

SOLIUUS.    (KtJ.  AcR—  r    'V"  ■ 

bOUTAUim-lA       {V 
LtrsraATio.  p.  604;  and  w<< 

KOIdUM.     (Kill  Batub,  p    l+b.) 

KtJPHHONlST.fi     (Tii  OTtt«««i 

•StJiUlLTM.  Uw  fruit  uf  the  Swb  or  N 
( Vtd.  Oua  ) 

•SUKEX.     {Vtd  Mus) 

SOKOl  {(titpQt).     {VU   Kc»c».  p  Vt'i  • 

iJOKTES.   LoU.     It    was    a   frcju-  i 
among  the  Italian  nations  t"     I'l-  i^' 
a  knowledge  of  future  evtni-.  t.v   '-.i 
tm):  in  many  of  the  aneifnl  Itiii 
of  the  gods  was  eonudlcd  in  t^ 

UP*,\C     I  '..■-..       A   .■  .    I'../       M 

Spi  ■■ 

'J  , 

counters  u|  wood  oi  uthcr  nuilrr 

monly  thrown  imoa  aitoUs  or  ui: 

as  is  expUhifd  under  -Sitblla      1  la  lul. 

tunes  thrown  Iik*f  dice  '•    The  name  of 

in  fact  given  f" 

ees,''  and  wni> 

an  oracle  '•     \ 

lots  accordmg  (u 

names  of  llic  infr 

have  bcoii  a  ('.> 

wnle  the  vera- 

lets,  and  to  drav.  ^,,. 

the  vrriies  which  a  p- 

poscil  to  Ike  appliC4ih..    > 

MorlcM  Viriftltanif,  Ate  '* 

consult  the  jxM'in  in  th<* 

uwdans  do  tb<    ' 

tians  the  UibN', 

dum.  sod  ^ii>i<!\  1  <_ 

eye  to  a  (im  -  •'.,  ,  ,.■.■.  n  i 

This  pruriHT  wa^  wry 


trcum:>tanct:ii.  as,  tur  it 


nmedialA 
i-utsnMU  aiutnic 
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trii  ,ge.) 
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A,  Who  lubsLitutod  (he  Bible  and  the  Psalter 
er  aod  Virgil :  many  cuunuiU  repeatedly 
ed  liiese  sortcM  tanclorum^  as  they  were 
The  sibylline  books  were  probably  also 
I  in  (his  way.  (Vtd.  SiprLUNi  Liiifti.) 
hu  foretold  future  eveols  by  lots  were  called 

ortes  convigiaUs  were  tablets  sealed  np, 
sre  sold  at  eotertaiumeota,  and,  upon  being 
r  unsealed,  entitled  Uie  purchaser  to  ttungs 
nequal  value  :  they  were,  therefore,  a  kind 

IGAN'ION  iawapyuviov).  '*  It  is  clearly/' 
Du.  "oneor  other  of  the  well-known  Burr- 
B  Spargamium  ramotum  according  to  Mat- 
r  the  Bimpiex  according  to  Spreogel."* 
LTUM  (arrtifiTov^  ffirupnov,  or  tmiprri)  or 
rs  (^irupTnc).  a  shrub,  a  species  of  broom, 
»  young  branches  and  bark  of  which  ropea 
U'ere  made,  and  the  seeds  of  which  were 
lioinally ;  the  SpArtium  junteum  or  acopa- 

JS.     (Ki^.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

;LA'RIA.     (Kirf.  HoDsic  RoMiM,  p.  521.) 

JLA'RIS  LAPIS.      {Vid.  Hoots,  lloKAfc, 

JLATOKES  or  EXPI.ORATO'RES  were 

apiee  sent  before  on  array  to  reconnoitre 
<d  and  observe  the  niovetuents  of  the  ene- 
fiius'  makes  a  distinction  between  Uiese 
Is,  which  IS  not  sustained  by  the  usage  of 
int  writers.  As  these  speculalores  were 
eu^live  men,  they  were  frequently  employed 
iperors  to  convey  letters,  news,  &.C.'  . 
the  emperors  (here  was  a  body  of  troops 
icnlatores,  who  formed  pan  of  the  prwto- 
rta,  and  had  the  cjipotnal  care  of  the  emper- 
in.*  They  appear  to  have  been  so  called 
r  duty  of  watching  over  the  emperor's 

LJLUM  («oro»rT^ov,  iaorrrpov,  ivcirrpov),  a 
Looking-^lass.  The  use  of  mirrors  is  of 
antiquiiy,''  but  they  arc  not  mentioned  by 
reu  when  he  describes  in  so  circiimstantia] 
the  toilet  of  Juno.  In  the  historical  limes 
!  they  are  frequently  spoken  of,*'  and  they 
lahly  known  in  Greece  long  before,  since 
ntance  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish 
«wer  the  purpose  of  a  mirror.  Thus  ba- 
5  employed  instead  of  uiirrors,"  and  also 
inside  of  which  was  sometimes  so  dispo- 
the  image  of  the  person  who  drank  from 
\9eea  multiplied. '* 

pking-glafises  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
■neial,  at  nr^t  of  a  composition  of  tin  and 
at  afterward  more  frequently  of  silver," 
fe  that  silver  mirrors  were  first  made  by 
i  in  the  time  of  Pompey  iho  Great,  but 
Dieiitioned  as  early  as  thai  of  Plautus." 
5  Empire  the  use  of  silver  mirrors  was  so 
that  they  began  to  be  used  cvt?n  by  maid- 
"  they  are  constantly  rnentione*!  in  the  Di- 
I  silver  plate  is  spoken  of^*  At  first  they 
le  of  the  purest  silver,  but  metal  of  <in  in- 
lity  was  afterward  employed."  Frequent- 
it,  l>*cttnfiwi<i  Fall.  c.  axxnii«  nol«&M — 3.  (LucaD, 
:.  (Suft.,  OfUr.,  73.— Lumrrid.,  HclltwAb.,  930—  ■(■ 
r^  tl. — Adaaui,  Aj>p*n(I.,  ■.  y.) — &  IF^«,  Fl^iro  dp 
MiHM^n,  L«f.,4l>i  ed.,*.  t.  £v<i^ro(.)— 0.  (Ctrl.,  D. 
-I.,  II.)— 7.  It.  T.  Kxplunit.]— I*.  (Suet.,  fal.,  4*.— 
it.,  71.)— 4.  (Tnc.,  llivt.,  ii.,  II.— Suet.,  Claud.,  3y 
—  10,  (CaniMrv  SpHntin^m,  Do  Pmt.  rt  Ubu  Nu- 
i»  tM,  AcH- II.  (Job,  tzKvii.,  16.— Eiudut,  zmii;., 
Hi.,  Cyr.,  rJK,  1,41— Eunn.,  Mpden,  1191  ;  Ofoit., 
^lll  (Aruntiil-tOiwir.,  iii.,30,  p.  'i79,  ed.  RaiB*.)*!-!. 
f..  mi.i  .  9.  •- «.— Comiwn' VopiBc.,  Prob..4.)-15. 
■  '  ,  i„3.  III.)— 17.  (PliB.,  U,  N.,  xui?., 
'M.  3;  31,111,9.1.  10  MJ-ia   tPiia, 


ly,  too.  the  polished  silver  plate  was  no  doubt  very 
slight ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  minor  very  much 
depended  on  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  since  the  re- 
flection was  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  plate  was 
!  thicker.'  We  hnd  gold  mirrors  mentioned  once  or 
twice  by  ancient  writers  ;'  but  it  is  not  impossible, 
as  Beckmann  has  rcimirked,  that  the  term  golden 
rather  refers  to  the  firame  or  ornaments  than  to  the 
mirror  itself,  as  we  speak  of  a  gold  watch,  though 
the  cases  only  may  be  of  that  metal. 

Besides  metals,  the  ancients  atqo  formed  stones 
inio  mirrors ;  but  these  are  mentioned  so  seldom 
that  we  may  conclude  they  were  intended  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  for  use.  Pliny*  mentions  the  ob- 
sidian stone,  or.  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Iceland- 
ic agate,  as  parlicidarly  suitable  (or  ttus  purpose. 
Domitian  is  said  to  have  had  a  gallery  Imcd  with 
phzngttetf  which,  by  its  reflection,  showed  every- 
Lhiog  that  was  done  behind  his  back,*  by  which 
Becbnann  understands  a  calcareous  or  gj'peeons 
spar  or  aelenite,  which  ia  indeed  capable  uf  reflect 
ing  an  image;  but  we  cannot  therefore  conclude 
that  the  ancients  formed  mirrors  of  it.  Mirrors 
were  also  made  of  rubies,  according  to  Pliny.*  who 
refers  to  Theophrastus  for  his  authority  -  but  he 
seenos  to  have  raifiunderstood  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus,* and  this  stone  is  never  found  now  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enable  it  to  he  made  into  a  mirror. 
The  emerald,  it  aj^ars,  also  served  Nero  fur  a 
mirror.' 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  glass  mirrors 
also  like  ours,  which  consist  of  a  glass  plate  cover- 
ed at  the  back  with  a  thin  leaf  uf  metal.  They 
were  manufactured  as  early  as  the  time  of  Phny  at 
the  celebrated  glass-houses  of  Sidun,'  but  they  must 
have  been  inli-rior  to  those  of  metal,  since  the) 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  are  never  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  among  costly  pieces  of 
furoiture,  whereas  metal  mirrors  frequently  are. 
Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  them  in  another  passage,' 
where  he  speaks  of  gold  being  applied  behind  a 
mirror,  which  we  can  understand,  if  we  admit  that 
Pliny  was  acquainted  with  glass  mirrors. 

Of  mirrors  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin, 
the  best  were  luanufucturcdal  Brundisium.'"  This 
mixture  produces  a  white  metal,  which,  unless  pre- 
served with  great  care,  soon  becomes  so  dim  that 
it  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  previously  clean- 
ed and  polished.  For  this  reason,  a  sponge  with 
pounded  pumice-stone  was  generally  fastened  to 
the  ancient  mirrors." 


I.  tVitniv.,  Yii.,  S,  p.  V4.  «d.  Bip.]-  ft.  (Borrp  ,  Ilec..  Ki^ 
Scdm:..  Qunt-  Nkt.,  i.,  17,— ,£likn,  V.  II.,  xii-.  fi6  »— 3.  <xxivi.. 
W,  1.  97)— 4.  (Su«i.,  Dom.,  M.'i—t.  (inmii.,7,  ».S5,)— 6.  (D* 
LaiMil.  fll.»  — 7.  (IMin-.  H.  N..  iiwn.,  a,  %  VR.  — ViA..  ^iVL 
in..7.)— «.  (PltB.,U.N.,xl^«\..».».«^.^— V^**T.\v.,V»-*» 
-Id,  IM.  ib.,l.c,;  mvf.,U,« .^ft.^— U.VY\%J.,'Vvm.,^  "Vt 
— VoNio*  md  C&LuU.,  D.  91  ) 


SPINA. 

I,ooking-Rla89?s  were  generally  small,  and  sach 
as  could  be  earned  in  l)ic  hand.  Most  of  those 
which  are  presenred  in  our  mtueuma  are  of  this 
kind  ;  they  usdally  hare  a  handle,  and  are  of  a 
round  or  oval  shape.  Their  general  form  is  shown 
in  the  preceding  woodcut  ' 

Instead  of  their  being  fixed  so  as  to  be  hung 
against  the  wall,  or  to  stand  upon  the  table  or  f\r\ot, 
they  were  generally  held  by  feiDale  alavea  before 
their  mislrt'sses  when  dressing,'  which  office  was 
also  performed  soiuetinies  by  the  lover,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  toilet  of  his  mistress.'  Oti  ancienl 
va»es  we  sometimes  find  fetnale  slaves  represented 
holding  np  miirora  to  their  mistreasea.* 

Looking-glasses,  however,  were  also  made  of  the 
length  of  a  person's  body  (»p<cula  lohg  pan*  ccr- 
furibu**),  of  which  kind  the  mirror  of  Demosthenes 
must  have  been.*  They  were  fastened  to  the  walls 
sometimes  {tfteulum  parirtt  aJixujK^),  though  not 
generally.  Suetonius,  in  liia  life  of  Horace,  speaks 
uf  an  apartment  belonging  to  that  poet  which  was 
Uoed  with  mirrors  {sptculatum  enmcutum),  which 
expression,  however,  Lessing  considers  as  contra- 
ry to  the  I.^tin  idiom,  and  therefore  regards  the 
whole  pas8.igc  as  a  forgery.  'Jliat  there  were, 
however,  rooms  ornamented  in  this  way.  la  proba- 
ble ffom  Chiudtan's  description  of  the  ehamher  of 
Venus,  which  was  covered  over  with  mirrors,  so 
that  whichever  way  her  eyes  turned  she  could  see 
her  own  image.'  We  frequently  find  lUf.  mirror 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Venus,"  but  Minerva 
was  supposed  to  make  no  uae  of  it,'^ 

SPEIKON  iiTT(lpov).     (Kiii.  PALurM,  p.  730.) 

SPH-ERISIS  ((j^ip(0£f).  {Vul.  GrnsxBiux,  p. 
483.) 

SPH^IUSTE'RIUM.  {Vid.  Bath»,  p.  153; 
GrMK«8it;M.  p.  483) 

•SPHAfELOS  (tT^^iof),  the  Salvia  korlemU, 
or  common  8age.'* 

•SPi^IENUAMNOS  (a^rvthfivo^).  a  species  of 
Maple.  Sprengpl  hesitates  between  the  Acer  Vaeu- 
do-plaianus  and  the  Crcucum;  Stackhuuse  between 
the  fonncr  and  the  A.  rjimpcMtrm.  The  yXtlvo^  and 
Qvyla  arc  varieties  or  svnonymes  of  it.'* 

SPHENDONET^E  (tf^fUtJoyiyraO.     (Kirf.  Fuwn*  ) 

•SPHEX  (ff^iiO.  a  term  applied  to  the  Vctpa  vul- 
j^rtrwt,  nr  common  Wasp,  but  sometimes  misapplied 
to  the  V'cjr/ia  crabro,  or  Hornet." 

SPHRAfilS  (a^poy/f).     {Vid.  Kings,  p.  839.) 

•SPHYR-CNA  (a.pvpatva),  a  species  of  fish 
somewhat  larger  than  the  pike,  and  found  only  in 
the  Mediterranean.  **  It  is  the  Esoi  Sphtfrana,  L  , 
or  Sphyrana,  Lacepede.  In  ItaUan,  Luzzo  maririo; 
in  French,  Spr-t.  The  xttrrpa  of  Athenieus  la  the 
same  as  the  a^vpatva.  Oppian  mentions  two  s()e-' 
cies,  the  former  of  which  is  the  one  just  described. 
Rondelet  calls  the  other  SpHyrana  parva.;  in  French, 
Hautinr^* 

SPHYREIiATON  {a^vp^^arov).  {Vid.  Bkosik. 
p.  177.) 

SPI'CULUM.     (Kirf.  n»iiTA,  p.  489.) 

♦SPINA  {Uav&a),  the  Thorn.     {V%d.  Acantha.) 


r  {Cmyltia,  Hwnett  tl'Ant.,  vul.  t..  pi.  S9.)— 9.  (Pr]p«irt..  <r., 
T.  *S,  ;«.)— 3.  (OTid,  Ar.  Am.,  u.,  318.)— 4.  (TiBchh«io,  EnifTET. 
frwm  Anc.  Va»«i,  i.,  pi.  10.)— J.  tS«n*c,  (^umi.  Nti.,  i,,  IT.J— 
fl.  (Ijamt.,  Inat.  Ont.,  xi.,  3,  «  M.)-7.  (Uif.  94.  lit.  S.  «.  1»,  »  8. 
— Vitrav..  ix..  6  {9>,  p,  »80,  ed.  Bip.}— 8.  (Hfmn.  io  Nupt.  Ho- 
ow.  «t  M«r.,  lOB.  ^«:.)-14.  (Atben.,  it.,  p.  (W  c.>— 10.  (CaJUm., 
Ilymi).  ID  L»vacr.  PiJUd.,  17. — SpanlUim.  Onurv.  in  CaJlimK- 
chi  IlymnuiD  ia  Livacnim  PuIIhcIw,  p.  M7.  UUr«)„  1097.— M4- 
nunl,  RechcrchM  atir  1e*  Miroirt  dn  Anciooa  in  I'Hiatairt  d* 
i'Ai-Ail^mio  dec  Iiiacr.,  xiiii.,  p.  MO. — Ckjrliu,  Rroucil  ij'Aiiti- 
■laiits,  ill.,  p.  3S)  :  T.,  p.  173.— BKlirDftQii,  ]{islr>r>-  ot  invon- 
Tituu,  vol.  ill.,  p.  IM,  tnnaL— Bat ti Iter,  Sabioo,  i,,  p.  1S3,  15i ; 
i:.,  p.  145,  109.  — Onerhiwhijii  VaaoncvniahUirn,  hi.,  p.  4fl. — 
nocker.  (Ulliu,  I.,  p.  07  :  ii.,  p.  111.)— It.  (Thtoptir.,  U.  P.,  ri., 
l.f  18.  (l*haophr.,  !I.  P.,  iii.,  3  :  v.,a.— Adacns,  Append.,  ■■  r.) 
—  13  (AdwM,  Append.,  ■.  »-)  —  14.  (Ahstot.,  It.  A  ,  it ,  S.  — 
-Ciiaii,  N.  A.,  i-,  33.— Plin.,U.W,,«i.u\..l\.— \A«u»,Kv^«~4., 
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SPOLIA, 

SPINTER  or  SPINTHER.     (Vrf  Ahiui 

96.) 
SPIRA.  dim.  SPIRULA.*  the  base  oft 
Thift  mnmbfT  diil  not  exist  m  the  Doric 
Greek  architecture  {vvd  Columma).  but  mi 
present  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  as  « 
the  Attic  {vid.  AmccRacs),  which  may  be 
as  a  variety  of  the  Ionic.  The  temi  oecm 
quently  in  Viiruvius"and  in  Pliny.*  Thwid 
It  from  the  writings  of  Greek  arrliitet&i  i 
works  have  t}eri3hed.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Grrt 
ffreifm,  wh]ch  was  applied  tu  this  meiDberift^ 
umn,*  probably  on  account  of  its  resanblaM' 
coil  of  rope.  In  ancient  Greek  insmpttoM^li 
dcnnlea  the  base  both  of  Junic  and  CoriotkM 
lars,  tieiiig  applied  to  those  ofthi?  temples  rf 
Ya  Polias  at  Athens,"  and  of  Jupiier  at  I 

In  the  Tuscan  and  the  Roman  IKmic  Ik 
consisted  of  a  single  torus, ^  someiiuies  aoiw 
by  an  astngal.     In  the  Ionic  and  Atlic  itcfl 
ly  consisted  of  two  ton  (tomt  superior  ini  * 
ferior)  divided  by  a  scoiia.  (rpon-Mof),  vd 
Connlhiaa  of  two  tori  divided  by  two  scoim 
upper  torus  was  oRcn  fluted  {paSduT'^  i.  aa 
muunled  by  an  astragal  {vid.  AsTSjotLitv 
the  Icft-hand  figure  nf  the  annexed  w<>ixinrt. 
shows  the  form  of  the  base  in  the  looie  t» 
temple  of  Pannps  on  the  IJissiis.     Tii^ 
figure  in  the  same  woodcut  shows  r 
ingpart  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  P* 
In  this  the  upper  turns  is  wrought  \\d: 
ornainent,  perhaps  designed  to  represem  i  rm 
cable.     In  these  two  temples  the  apim 


upon  a  plinth  (f/inMujr.  n-A/VWocV  *""  '"   '"«■'* 
In  lunic  buildings  ufa  later  dati^ 
pliuLh.  corresponding  in  its  di;r 
AiiACua 

SPITHAME  iam&afti).     •  Vid.  Pai.  9-  *J 

*Sl*iZA  (o-n-i^fi).  a   species  of  bin'    • -■ — ^ 
held  to  bo  the  chaffinch,  to  whu^h  H?m 
tlie  scientific  name  of  Frtnmliu  Spi.<i. 
the  misnomer  given  to  it  by  l.innttus,  tafn^h 
giUa  Caleb*.     I  cannot   help  iliinkin^  il 
however,  whether  the  arri^a  of  Ariiuitlf 
chaHiiich,  seeing  he  compares  the  niw*!^^' 
the  ffT/Ca,  and  it  is  well  known  that  III*  1^ 
much  larger  than  the  chaffinch  "• 

•SPUUIAS  (aTToiliUf).      Aeconliif  W 
the  Pruntu  ituitititi,  or  Bullaoe-lrec ' 

SPO'LIA.    Four  words  are  conuiifinlv  ^'* 
to  denote  booty  taken  in  war.  Prod*,  it'* 
upttf,  Spolia.     Of  these,  prada  bean  the " 
prehensivc  meaning,  being  used  for  pluni]'' 
description.    {Vjd.  Postlimisidii  )    -V""^, 
seem  strictly  to  signify  Uiat  jiorLjon  '>'  ^ 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  conuoaj' 


£ 


I.  ;Snnf.  in  Virj.,  JF.n.,  it.,  SIT 
4  1-4;  IV.,  1.47;  r..  9,  ^  i.t,\ 
5,  »  4;  <3,  c   Sfi.)— 4.  tP.»Uut.  • 
MilUer,  Min«rr«  Puliu  SMru,  p-  \>>. 
Gr.,i..  901-980.)-^.  (C.Fvllowm.  Rtt^-r 
331.)— 7.  (Fm1u«,  t.  t.  Spini.>— ts.  <Ar 
Adgtriia,  Append.,  •.  v.^—9.  (THtophr  ,  in.,  o  -  ^'" 
.vx.\^lO.  <rio  .r.RuU.,  li.,  90,  o    Vwr.,  H-.*^ 


of  which  were  frequently  aiiplied  .o 
»f  some  pdMic  building*  Aiilus  GW- 
iodeavuurs  to  prove  that  we  must  un- 
unubtte  ihe  money  which  the  quKStor 
ihe  sale  of  ihose  objects  which  con- 
t ;  but  (he  following  passage,  adduced 
1  a  garbled   form  {for  he  omits  the 

in  rornan),  when  quoted  fairly,  is  &uf- 
iile  his  views  :  "Aiirum,  argentum.cz 
ni5n«,  ex  eoronariot  ad  quotcnnque  per- 
term  Exuna  indicaten  anything  strip- 
person  of  a  foe,  while  Spftlia,  properly 
It  to  be  confined  to  armour  and  weap- 
both  words  aro  applied  loosely  to  tro- 
I  chariots,  standards,  beaks  of  ships, 

which  might  be  preserved  and  dis- 

oic  ages,  no  victory  was  considered 
3SS  the  conquerors  could  succeed  in 
iKMlies  of  the  slain,  the  spoils  thus  ob- 
riewed  (like  scalps  among  the  North 
lians)  as  the  only  unquestionable  evi- 
essful  valour  ;  and  we  find  in  Homer, 
>  champions  came  forward  to  contend 
ibat,  Ihe  manner  in  which  the  body 
le  vanquished  were  to  be  disponed  of 
ibject  of  a  regular  compact  between 

Among  the  Romans,  s\io\h  taken  iti 
Dnsidered  the  most  honourable  of  all 
to  have  twice  stripped  an  enemy,  in 
^  entitled  the  soldier  to  promotion;* 
le  second  Punic  war,  Fabius,  when 

numerous  vacancies  in  the  senate, 
slaughter  at  Canme  and  by  olker  dis- 
ts,  afler  having  selected  such  as  had 
3f  Ihe  great  offices  of  stnfc.  named 
fin  tpoita  ex  hoatt  fixa  lioim  ha/>ercnt, 
'■onam  accepts *cnt."^  Spoils  collected 
5ehl  afler  an  engagement,  or  found  in 
wn,  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
e  gods,  triumphal  arches,  ponicoes, 
ies  of  public  resort,  and  suiuetimes,  in 
xtrcmc  need,  served  to  anu  the  pco- 
ae  which  were  gained  by  individual 
)  considered  tho  undoublrd  prop-jrty 
iful  combatant,  artd  were  exliibited  in 
Bpicuoiis  part  of  his  dwelling,'*  being 
le  atrium,  suspended  from  tlie  door- 
iged  in  the  vesiibulum,  with  appropn- 
«.*•  They  were  regarded  as  peculiar- 
that,  even  if  the  house  was  sold,  the 

*  was  not  permitted  to  remove  ihera.'' 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  "ros- 

jf  Pompey,  which  was  decorated  with 
•hips  capture^  in  his  war  against  the 
house  passed  into  tho  hands  of  Anto- 
DTir,*'  and  waa  eventually  inlierited 
w  Gordian,  in  whose  time  it  appoars 
stained  its  ancient  umamenls."  But 
one  hand,  it  was  unlawful  to  remove 
08  forbidden  to  replace  or  rrpair  them 
ad   fallen  down  or  become  decayed 

•  the  object  of  this  regulation  being, 
{uard  against  the  frauds  of  false  pre- 

■Sj  the  most  important  were  the  tpolia 


T.,  I.  c-PUn.,  H.  N..  rti.,  «.)—«.  (riii.,  84.)— 
^  it.,  n.]— 4.  (VW.  I>Herl«in.  Lu.  Sjn.,  vcfl. 
ukurn,  Lat.  Syn.,  p.  8S9.— Ilolficht,  Sjm.  ^kni]' 
718.)— a.  (Hrtm.,  IL,  »n.,  7&.  &c. ;  xxij.,  »H, 
[»«.,  ii.,  7.  «  I4.)-7,  (Liv..  Miii.,  43.)— e.  (Id,, 
ai  ;x..  47.— Val.  Mix.,  Tiii-.S,  *  I.— Silra-,  x., 
,  VI.,  ».»— 10.  (I,i»..  »..  7  i  ixxrni.,  43.— Lie  , 
—  Su*t.,  Nero,  JS.  —  Virj.,  Mn.,  ii.,  104  ;  in., 
,  54— Hrnpwrl-,  ti>.,  9,  M.— OviJ,  Ar,  Am,,  h., 
,  44fl.)-ll.  (?lm.,  11.  N.,  nx».,  S-)— II  {Cie., 
(Capilo.,   Ountiu.   ).'— 14.  (PlulAivh.  Qucit. 


opima^  a  term  applied  to  those  only  which  the  com 
mander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  army  stripped  in  a  field 
of  battle  from  the  leader  of  the  foe.*  Feslus*  givea 
the  same  detinilion  as  Livy,  but  adds,  "  jVf.  Vatrv  att 
(tptrria  tpolia  cue  [etiam]  n  manipfdaris  miie4  detraz- 
erxt  dummodo  duct  hostium"  a  statement,  if  correctly 
quoted,  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion  gener 
ally  received  and  acted  ujHjn.  Thus,  when  M.  Cras- 
sus.  in  the  fiOh  consulship  of  Octuvianus  (B.C.  29), 
slew  Beldo,  king  of  the  Bastamc,  he  was  nut  con* 
sidered  to  have  gained  spolia  opmia,  because  acting 
under  the  auspices  of  anoltier ;'  and  Plutarch*  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  Roman  history  up  to  his  own 
time  afforded  but  three  examples.  The  Arst  were 
said  to  have  been  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  king 
of  the  Cmnincnses  ;  the  second  by  Anlus  Comeliua 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientea  ; 
the  third  by  M.  Claudius  MarccUus  from  Viridoma- 
rus  (or  BptTOfiapTOf,  as  he  is  called  by  Plutarch), 
king  of  Ihe  Osesats.  In  all  these  cases,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  institution,  the  spoils  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretnus.  The  honours  of  spo* 
lia  opima  were  voted  to  Julius  Carsar  during  his  fifth 
consulship  (13.0.  44,  the  year  of  his  death),  but  it 
was  not  even  pretended  that  he  had  any  legitimate 
claim  to  this  distinction.'  (The  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  true  definition  of  spoUa  opima  is  discuss- 
ed with  great  learning  by  Perizonius.*) 
SPONDA.  (Vid  LECTns,  p.  573.) 
SPONDEO.  (Vtd.  Oblio.vtiones,  p.  673.) 
•SPONU'YLE  or  SPHOND'YLt:  {07rov6vXri  or 
a^AvXri),  "an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  Tlie- 
ophrastus,  and  about  which  there  has  been  mucb 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  suppose  n  the  GrylUy 
taipa  ;  some  the  larva  of  the  ScaralauM  meloloHtim ; 
and  others  a  species  of  Blalta.  Stackhouse  offera 
auQther  conjecture,  that  it  is  the  Ju/iw,  L."' 

•SI»t:>ND'YLIJS  (ffffwduAof).  a  small  speeiejj  o! 
oyster,  mentioned  by  (ialen  and  Pliny;  probably 
Ihe  Prickly  Oyster,  a  species  of  the  genus  Spondif- 

SPO'NGIA.  {Vid.  Painting,  p.  704.) 
•II.  SPONGIA  iaTFOYyia),  Sponge,  or  Spongta 
officinalis.  "'  The  animal  nature  of  the  sponge  is 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  indicated  by  Aristotle.  Of 
the  three  kinds,  the  /iufof,  the  7ry«vt>r,  and  the  'A,ttX- 
kna^,  it  is  dtflicult  to  specify  exactly  ihe  last  two; 
but  the  first  may  be  confidently  pronouncetl  to  be 
the  Sponffia  offintnalis."  Dr.  Vincent  derives  the 
tern  "  sponge,"  through  the  Greek,  from  the  Arabic 
suffanffe  (sTunge,  s'phunge,  spungc).* 

SPONSA,  SPONSUS.  {Vid.  Marbucb,  Rom*m, 
p.  623.) 
SPONSA'LIA.  ( Vid.  Maubuob.  Roman,  p.  623). 
.SPONSOR.  {Vid.  Intkbcebsio,  p.  641.) 
SPO'RTULA.  In  the  days  of  Roman  freedom, 
clients  were  in  the  habit  of  testifying  respect  for 
their  patron  by  thronging  his  atrium  at  an  early 
hour,  and  escorting  him  ti>  places  of  public  resort 
when  he  went  abroad.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  courtesies,  some  of  the  number  were  usually 
invited  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal.  Afler  the 
extinction  of  liberty,  the  presence  of  such  guests^ 
who  had  now  lost  all  political  importance,  was  soon 
regarded  as  an  irksome  restrBini,  while,  at  the  same 
lime,  many  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  were  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  the  pompous  display  of  u  numerous  body 
of  retainers.  Ifence  the  practice  was  introOuced, 
under  the  Empire,  of  bestowing  on  each  client,  when 
he  presented  liimscif  fur  his  rooming  visit,  a  certain 
portion  of  food  as  a  substitute  and  compensation 
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ooeaslonal  invitaiion  lo  a  rogalar  supper 
[fttna  recta);  and  tbta  dule,  beiafr  carried  ofT  io  a 
Utile  bftfiket  provided  Air  Uie  purpose,  received  the 
name  vf  rportula,  Henee,  aJao,  it  Is  tenned  bj 
tircck  writers  on  Roman  aflwra  ieirvav  uno  ampi' 
jA>c.  which.  Iiuwever.  must  nut  be  confounded  wiiU 
,the  AeiTTvov  urro  tnrvptiof  of  earlier  authors,  whicli 
['Vas  3  sort  of  picorc'  For  ibe  wake  of  convenience, 
.it  soon  became  common  to  gire  an  equiralest  in 
money,  the  sam  catablished  by  general  usage  being 
a  hundrcil  <|us(lr.inii-'s.*  Martial,  indeed,  oflon  speaks 
of  lliia  as  a  shabby  piitanpe  {ceniiim  mitelli  (fvadrai^ 
le*'),  wbicb,  however,  he  did  not  scorn  himself  to 
accept/  but,  at  ihc  same  time,  does  not  fad  to  sneer 
at  an  upstart  who  eodearoured  to  distinguiab  liim- 
aelf  by  a  largess  to  a  greater  amount  on  his  birth- 
'day.'  The  donatioo  in  money,  however,  did  not 
f«ntirely  aiipenede  the  sporttila  girm  m  kind;  for 
we  find  in  Juvenal  a  lively  debcnptton  of  a  great 
man's  vpstjbule  crowded  with  tU^pcndants,  each  at- 
tended by  a  slave  bearing  a  portable  kitchen  to  re- 
vive the  viands,  and  koep  them  hot  while  they  were 
sarhcd  home.*  If  the  sketches  of  the  satirist  are 
not  too  higlily  coloured,  we  must  conclude  that  lu 
aia  tine  great  nuruhers  of  the  lower  orders  derived 
their  whole  sustenance,  .tnd  the  funds  fur  orduiary 
expenditure,excluaively  from  this  sotirce,  while  even 
lite  highborn  did  not  scruple  to  incre^ase  ihcir  in- 
comes by  taking  attvaniage  of  the  ostentatious  pro- 
fusion of  the  nch  and  vain.'  A  regular  roll  was 
kept  at  each  mansion  of  the  persons,  oialc  and  te- 
male,  entiiled  to  receive  the  allowanee  ;  the  names 
were  called  over  in  order,  the  individuals  were  re- 
quired to  api>ear  in  person,  and  the  almoner  was 
ever  on  his  guard  to  frustrate  the  roguery  of  false 
prelendera,'  wlicnce  tlie  proverb  ()uoicd  by  Tertul- 
Tlin,*  "  sftortHtant  furuHculuj  capiat"  The  morning, 
B  we  have  seta  abovc,*^  was  ilie  usual  period  fur 
heee  dibtr^lions,  but  tlicy  vei-rv  sometimes  made 
in  the  afternoon. " 

Nero,  imitating  the  custom  of  private  persons,  or- 
dainei]  that  a  sportula  should  bo  substituted  fur  the 
public  banquets  (;m^/ictf  camt)  given  to  the  people 
on  certain  tugh  solemnities  ;  but  this  unpopular  reg- 
ulfiiiiHi  was  repealed  by  Domitian." 

When  the  Emperor  Claudius,  on  one  occasion,  nv 
solved  unexpectedly  to  entertain  the  populace  with 
some  games  which  were  to  last  for  a  short  lime 
only,  he  styled  the  exhthitidn  a  Mportuia  ;  and  in  the 
age  of  the  younger  Plmy,  the  word  was  commonly 
employed  in  sr^infy  a  gratuity,  gift,  or  cmtduinent 
of  any  duscripiion." 

(Compare  a  dissertation  on  the  s{>ortula  by  Butl- 
mann,  in  the  Kntuehc  BiUtotkck  lor  1831.— Vid. 
also  Decker,  GoIIhs,  i.,  p.  147.) 

STABirF-AKIlIS.     [Kirf.  Ricrmr^  Actio.) 

•STACTE  (<rr(un7).     (Vid.  Smykna.) 


STA'DIUM  (d  ffra'fWor  and  t6  crrudiov),  1   A  Greek   also  be  made  for  the  windings  of  the  tmti* 


measure  of  length,  and  the  chief  one  used  for  itin 
erary  distances,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
also,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  aatmnomical  menaurp- 
ments.  It  was  equal  tu  OQO  (Jrcek  or  0*25  Roman 
feet,  or  to  J  S3  Koman  paces  ;  and  the  Ruman  mile 
contained  8  stadia.'*  Hence  the  stadium  contained 
600  ftet  9  inches  English.  (Kid.  Pes.)  This  stand- 
ard prevnUed  throughout  Greece  under  the  name 
of  the  Olympic  stadium,  so  called  because  it  was 
the  exact  length  of  the  stadium  or  footmcc-coursc 
at  Olympia,  measured  between  ttie  pUIars  at  the 
Iwo  extremities  of  the  course.    The  first  use  of  the 

I.  (Alben..  fiii.,  c.  17.)— 1  (Jur.,  i.,  120.— Mart.,  x.,  TO,  75.) 
—3.  (111.,  T.— Coaipsrc  i.,  60  ;  ui.,  U  ;  ».,  "*.)— 4.  (t.,  74.)— 4. 
(i,S8.)— fl.  (iii..S-IO.>— 7.  (Jut.,  I.,  M.)-».  (Jot.,  I.e.)— 0.  (r, 
Mainun  .  1,1.,  |ft.)-10.  {Ju»., .  .  H6.)— II.  (Mart.,  %.,  TO,)— 1^ 
(Surt..  Ncfu,  it.   Dun..  7.— M&it.,  VIII.,  40.}— 13-  (PIiam  Ep., 

II.*  U-  i.,llB.)  — H.  lUenid..  li..  t«.— rUB..\l.^;^vi.,W,k. 

ti.-  Co;unielU  R.  R..  v.,  l.-SUsU,  vii.,  b^  W  \ 
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measore  aeenw  to  be  eomemporancws  widi^ 
matkin  of  the  stadium  al  Otympia.  trben  (he  Q^ 
pio  gamea  were  revived  bj  [phiiaa(BLC.  a|4ofn 
This  dtataoce  doubled forai«d  the  6iat/>.r.  thr  fv* 
Kw  was  4  stadia,  and  tl»c  6iXiX9<  »  diflcmmii 
ted  at  0,  7,  8,  12.  20,  and  ti  sUdu. 

It  has  been  supposed  bj  aoine  airihors  tktf 
were  other  stadia  lo  use  in  Greece  b«ai4i«  tkt  C^p» 
pic.  The  most  ancient  writers  never  etfhv  19  m 
hmt  al  Buoh  a  thing ;  but  wbea  we  coflbpaivlted* 
taooes  between  placea»  as  staled  by  Uiem  artitfji 
with  the  real  distances, they  are  fimn.i  :,'ti,^u9%. 
hably  too  great  if  e£>tm]ated  by  it.' 
never  too  smaU     Hence  Uie  r..;  m 

drawn,  that  the  Greeks  used  fur  iLintrdr>  uvc^^ 
ments  a  atado  much  smaller  than  tttv  f XjvpK 
Major  Rennell.  who  analyzes  several  of  these  M^ 
ments,  gives  605^^  feet  for  the  value  of  the  $mitm} 
stadc.*  It  is,  however,  scarcely  credible^  Iftttftv 
authors,  some  of  whom  expreseiy  inform  si  (Ufti 
stadc  contained  000  feet,  should  reckoo 
by  another  stade  without  giving  any  iaU 
the  fact,  especially  as  they  usiially  warn  their 
ers  when  tbey  speak  of  measures  differing  (k 
common  standard.*  The  real  cause  of  ite 
iu  the  itinerary  distances  of  th&Cr«ek«  "' "* 
by  IJkert  in  a  way  which  seeas  dr' 
question.'  The  most  ancient  mode  1 
distances  among  ttte  Grreks,  as  among 
nations,  was  by  the  number  of  dnys  roqa 
form  the  journey.     When  (li'  :i  « 

into  use,  the  distances  wen  .u 

journeys,  but  transferred  iiit 
certain  number  of  stadia  to  :; 
evident  that  nearly  all  the    i 
ancient  Greek  writers  were  cotny  . 
The  uncertainties  atiendincr  tht.s  1. 
tion  are  obvious  ;  and  it  is  ei^t:.ill>  •.   i    n. 
(general  rule,  the  results  woiil  I  !>._■  aihivt' 
At  sea  the  calculation  was  tiMd*- 
number  of  stadia  whtefa  could  bi 
day  by  a  good  ship,  in  good  ordr:. 
wind.     Any  failure  in  thcae  condiik>us<& 
such  there  must  always  have  heen)  wobM 
the  number  of  days'  sail,  and  therefore  ibr 
ted  distance  when  reduced  to  stadia,    ^ini 
land  a  day's  journey  was  reckoned  a 
number  oi  stadia  which  a  gotM  iravt-Uer 
vof)  could  perform  in  a  day,  wlnrli,  fur 
sons,  would  generally  exceed  the  &po<.'e ; 
under  nnlinary  circumstances.      Lvm  \i\i  *Jf*^- 
therasejvea  are  not  agreed  as  lo  the  nutowrf 
dia  in  a  day's  journey     Herodotus*  gifisM' 
for  the  voyage  of  a  sailing  ship  by  day.fl^^lf    .. 
Most  commonly  lOOO  stadia  were  RtU'i»>J  w*" 
hours*  voyage,  but  under  imfavuiirtiMr  rin:^'''^ 
ce»  scarcely  500  were  performed.*    Allomi'*' 


iMi^; 


fieuUies  of  ijie  navigation,  the  Cttirrnti  uf 
the  skilfulness  of  the  aeamea^  and  othei 
stances. 

\  day's  journey  by  land  waa  reckuufil  ^ 
[60  stadia,'  or  for  an  army  160  stadia* 
also  delays  would  often  occur.    Tbeaat 
selves  differ  widely  in  their  BwounLi  nf  < 
not  only  as  compared  with  :> 
with  one  another,  a  fact  wli;> 
arale  ilmerar>'  stade  cannot  rti,inint  'i"- --^^  ^ 
is  a  natural  result  of  their  mode  of  mcW"*' 
explained  above. 

The  fallowing  testimonies  are  advtf0«JI| 


1.  (G«Ofr.  of  Ilrmd 
Plin..  H.  Nm*i..M.1 


c.  t.)  — S 
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t  of  di/lcrrnt  Bladin-  Censorinns, 
I  liiiie  uf  Alexander  Severus,  niler 
tBtronoroical  mrjasuremcnts  of  Era- 
fKfaagoraB,  says  that  by  tho  stadium 
«  must  understand  "the  stadium 
lalic,  of  6*i5  feet,  fur  there  are  oth- 

of  different  lengths,  as  the  Olym- 
tti  of  600  feet,  and  the  T^ihian,  of 
MBBfie  13  evidently  a  complication 
le  "  italic  stadium,"  unknown  clse- 
Wtly  the  same  as  the  Olympic,  but 
lan  feet,  uf  which  it  contained  62S. 
>r  COO  feel."  is  the  name  in  Gnevk 
I  given  for  the  Pythian  stadium  is 
f  the  Olympic  mcecoarao  w;is  the 
e  (as  appears  from  the  passage  ol 
flow),  and,  besides.  Cenaorinus  ob> 
la  the  racecourses  named  stadia 
]  of  the  same  name ;  for  it  is  not 
t  former  were  of  different  lengths, 
•nerer  varied. 

jquotea  from  Plutarch  U>  the  effect 
Muured  out  the  stadiwn  at  Olrmpia 
t,  making  it  600  feet  long ;  and  that, 

other  stadia  were  cslahliahed  in 
ig  the  same  number  of  feet,  these 
D  the  Olympic  in  the  proportion  by 
r  Hercules  excoedod  that  of  other 
ever  there  is  of  fact  in  ihis  story 
lo  the  courses  themselves,  not  iho 
|Bt  he  speaks  of  is  "  cumcahm  Mta- 
nent  that  ibe  other  stadia,  besides 
e  orjgmally  GOO  feel  long,  a-  proba- 
of  Plutarch's. 

been  made,  especially  by  Kome  de 
lin,  to  prove  the  ex:>ienc<*  and  to 
iDgths  uf  (different  atadia  from  the 
,  assigned  by  ancient  writers  to  a 
e  earth.  But  surely  it  is  far  more 
te  these  dilferent  values  as  a  proof 
hat  the  ancients  did  not  know  the 
reat  circle,  than,  first  assuming  that 
lowledge.  to  expkiin  them  as  refer- 
Uandards. 

therefore,  there  seems  no  reason 
AiQ'erent  stadia  exist«d  before  the 
the  Christian  icra. 
iod,  however,  we  do  find  varieties 
I  chief  of  which  are  those  of  7  and 
^ile.' 

table  of  supposed  varieties  of  the 
Biisaey'a  Ancient  Wcighit,  dbc. : 

to  Arislolle'a 
of  the  earth 


■\ 


109     I     3  26093 


al  stade  coni- 
r  Hennell  .     . 

b  Roman  mile 
'Roman  mito  . 


168     I     6 


SOS 

215 
231 


9 

S4 
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[ineniioned  above  that  the  Olympic 
fas  called  a  stadium,  and  the  same 
Siroughout  Ghhsco  where%er  games 
^  It  was  originally  intended  for  the 
other  contests  which  were  added 
atimelotime(rMii  OLVMrrcUAMKs) 
pd  in  the  stadium,  except  the  horse- 
p  place  was  set  apart,  of  a  similar 
adinm,  hut  larger:  this  was  called 
Itnri'idffOfUK). 

wza  an  oblong  area  terminated  at 
light  tine,  at  the  other  by  a  semi- 


eirclo  having  the  hrradih  nf  tho  stadium  tm  its 
base.  Round  (his  area  wore  ranges  of  seats  rump 
above  one  another  in  steps. 

It  was  constractcd  in  three  different  ways,  so- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  simplest 
form  was  that  in  which  a  place  could  be  found 
which  had  by  nature  the  required  shape,  as  at  l^o- 
dicea.  Most  commonly,  however,  a  position  was 
chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  stadium  was 
formed  on  one  side  by  a  natural  alope,  on  the  other 
by  a  mound  of  earth  (y^f  X'^f***)*  ^^  ^^  Olympia. 
Thebes,  and  Kpidaurua.*  Soraelime»,  however,  the 
stadium  >vas  on  level  ground,  and  mounds  of  earth 
were  cast  up  round  it  lo  form  seats^  and  rovcred 
with  stone  or  marble.  We  have  two  celebrated 
examples  of  this  constniction  in  the  Pytlitau  stadi* 
urn  at  Delphi  and  the  Panathenaic  at  Athens.  The 
former  was  originally  constnioted  of  Parnassian 
atone,  and  afterward  covered  with  Pentetic  marble 
by  Herodes  Atlicus,'  who  adonied  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  stadium  at  Athena,  which  had  been  origi- 
mUly  constructed  on  the  bankii  uf  the  llissiis  by  the 
orator  Lycurgua.  The  marble  covcnng,  which 
took  fot:r  years  to  complete,  has  now  disappeared. 
but  the  area  is  still  led,  with  some  ruins  of  the 
maisonry."  • 

l*he  atadinm  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the 
buildings  of  the  gymnasium  (vid.  GrMHAsicH).  at 
other  tiiuea  it  was  pLncoi)  in  its  nfi^'lihaiirlintul.  niod 
often,  as  at  Athens,  stood  entirely  by  itself  That 
at  Olympia  was  in  the  sacred  grove  called  Altis 

The  size  of  the  stadium  varied  buih  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  genera]  length  was,  as  above  stated, 
the  geographical  stadium  of  600  Greek  feel.  Tliis 
was  not,  however,  the  tiilal  leiijfth,  but  only  the  dis- 
tance between  tho  pillars  at  the  two  ends,  and  it 
was  exclusive  of  the  semicircular  end  of  the  area. 

Tlie  accounia  left  by  ancient  writers  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  the  stadium  are  scanty, 
but,  from  a  comparison  of  1  hem  with  clisting  re- 
mums  of  stadia,  wo  may  collect  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

At  one  end  a  straight  wall  ahiit  in  the  area,  and 
here  were  the  entrances,  ihe  slartiiifj-placc  for  the 
runners,  and  (at  Olympia]  an  altar  of  Endymion. 
At  the  other  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  semi- 
circle, and  at  tho  distoncc  of  a  stadium  from  tho 
starthig-place,  was  the  goal,  which  was  the  termi- 
nation uf  the  simple  footrace,  the  runners  in  which 
were  called  arafUodpiffjot :  the  race  itself  is  called 
uruiliov  and  Jprf/icf .  In  the  diav?.o^  d^6/iOf  the  racers 
lurried  round  this  and  came  back  to  the  starting- 
place.  The  starting- place  and  goal  had  various 
names.  The  former  was  called  d^fcrif.  ypoftfi^f 
t(TTAi;f,  and  flaX6i^  :  the  latter,  ripfia,  jSaTyft,  riXof, 
Kfifinr^p,  and  vx'aoa.  The  term  ypofift^  is  explained 
as  the  hni  along  which  the  racers  were  placed  be- 
fore starling  ;  iffjr?.^?,  which  means  the  lash  of  a 
vhtp,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cord  which  was 
atretched  in  from  of  the  racers  to  retrain  their  im- 
patience, and  which  was  let  fall  v.  hen  tlie  signal 
was  given  to  start ;  the  name  Kaftwrrip  was  ap^ied 
(o  the  goal  because  the  runners  in  the  iiavXot  snd 
ri(i;^f\of  turntd  round  it  lo  complete  iheir  course. 
These  terms  are  often  applied  lodifTeR'ntly  to  the 
starting-place  and  the  goal,  probalily  because  iho 
starting-place  was  also  the  end  of  all  racej)  except 
the  simple  oTutUov.  The  starting-place  and  goal, 
were  each  marked  by  a  square  pillar  ((jr^^oi,  niove^^ 
KvCoriieir),  and  half  way  l>etwepn  these  was  a  lhir4». 
On  the  first  was  inscrilnd  the  word  apiorm,  on  the 
second  onevde,  and  on  the  third  mift^v.  The  do/i- 
XoAfiofici  turned  round  both  the  extreme  pillars  till 
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they  had  ramplotcd  the  number  of  stadia  of  which 
tlicir  cour»«  (.*oiisiflied.* 

ThP  somicirrular  end  of  the  area,  which  waa 
called  e^vAovri,  and  was  not  used  in  the  races, 
was  prubably  dRvoled  to  llio  other  alhleltc  sporta. 
Tliia  a^evdm-v  is  »lin  clearly  seon  in  the  Ephrsinn 
and  Moiiscnian  Mndia,  in  the  latter  of  wlm-li  it  m 
■tirroiinded  by  16  rows  of  et^ats.  The  area  of  the 
^-iindiuin  w^ls  surrounded  by  the  seats  for  spectator!, 
which  were  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall  or  po- 
diuni. 

Opposite  to  the  goal  on  one  side  of  the  stadinm 
were  the  aeata  of  the  hellunodicae,  for  whom  there 
was  a  secret  entrance  into  the  slarlium  (Kpvxr^ 
inoSo^),  and  on  the  other  side  was  an  altar  of  white 
inarble,  on  which  the  priestesses  of  Demeler  Cha- 
mync  Bat  to  view  the  games.  The  area  was  gen- 
erally adorned  with  altars  and  statues. 

Such  wait  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of 
Uie  Greek  stadium.  After  the  Koman  conquest  of 
Greece,  the  form  of  the  stadium  was  oflen  modified 
to  resemble  tb«  aniptiitlicatfe,  by  making  both 
|d>  Bemicircclar,  ami  by  Hurruunding  it  with 
■■nt>  sopported  by  taulied  masonry,  as  in  the  Ko- 
man  amt^utheatr^  The  Ephesian  stadium  still  has 
such  sca*6  ^'uod  a  portion  of  it.  A  restoration  of 
thiit  stRi^^um  >s  given  m  the  following  woodcut, 
rjjpied  (pmi  it/kuac. 


1 


A  •€  the  buundar7  watl  at  the  apheais,  77  feet 
rtecp.  ti  C  the  flides,  ;ind  I)  the  Bemicirrular  end,  of 
the  s^me  depth  as  A  ;  F  F  the  area,  including  the 
o^vAav^ ;  h  b  pieces  of  masonry  jutting  out  into 
the  area ;  e  e  the  entrance*  ■.  from  o  \q  P  \»  live 
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length  of  an  OlTmpicsladiuni :  froisf^ 
ol  amphithr*atncnl  scats  mcDtioaed  ftbon 

STALA'GMIA,     {Vtd.  lN*i'ti«.  p,539 
•STANNLIM,  the  soiiie  with  ihn  PUm 
»f  Ibe   KuuiHiis  or  KOfroirrfiot-  of  the  (i 
"  i'yTainidil  'I'm  Ure"  of  Jatiiciwui.  or  Oii 
"The  Pbwnicians.al  a  very  early  peruxj 
quainted  with  t^e  tin  ores  of  CornwalL 
had  vessels  of  tin  as  early  as  the  dayi 
On  the  KtiaatrtiMtf  of  the  Greeks,  the  ro 
ferrcJ  to  Bcrhiutnn'M  Htnttny  ttf  tnvrfthrn 
p.  1,  Ac.     Hecien  sayn  of  this   ' 
first  shown  that  (he  Lalm  sfanni. 
from  the  Kaaairrpof.     The  t.irni' i 
German  smelting-houscs.  i-^  <     !!■  ' 
IS  the  Plutntrum  aUrtim  of  Ihu   i\  .^u. 
and  tm,"  observes  Dr.  Moorr.,  • 
we  have  the  best  reason  fhr  i 
same  head,  since  the  anci''i  • 
ed  them;  and,  however  *'' 
confusion  in   refrard   to   m*  '  i     ' 

guislied  by  their  prnpertif?.  ■'-  fli-  ■^'    <: 
nevertheless,  in  Hebrew.  AraUi^ .  <    ■ 
are  often   indiRer*-ntly  used,     'i  r 
they  would  distinguish  the  two  i 
tcaaatnpo^,  and  lead  ^o^vWo^ ;  \- 
at  ihii  present  day  call  pewt«r  // : 
it  with  pure  tin.  so  did  th< 
tinder  the  name  Kixwirr^tof  ^ 
lead  or  other  metal ;  and  st>:  ,,,, 

posed  to  n;<'.m  when  he  f<|"  a 

used  in  ilie  fsbricaiioii  Mfou.  <ri; 

of  annour  The  Roiiinns  distini:' 
At*m)  into  bla.k  and  while  Ti. 
aihwn)  was  the  more   pre>-"  j]f 

what  the  Greeks  called  km  iQ 

bum  is  sometimes  called  i^^ >.'.., v..  ^uiifi 
ocrsHions  the  latter  is  spoken  of  sssomd 
ferent,  m  which  ease  it  mav  h.ivr  bt-rn  «in 
tm  and  lead,  oi.  •>  Bcckm.i 
lead ;  or  it  muj  ...ive  been  >! 
name   merely  bpcsuso   oh'.. 
plact»,  from  an  «ire  of  dlfl- 
some  different  pro^'ess  ;  sm- 
know,  was  anciently  suRici'  - 
between  subMances  that  v,i : 
liancc  could  be  placed  on   l'iin;< 
matter  of  this  kmd,  we  mifht  n 
says  of  the  mode  in  ^^       ■ 
that  the  ancifols  wti' 
tiferous   Ralena    ■     " 
howevrr,  in  his 
that  lead  is  BClduL.  ■;  - 
haps,  has  never  been  found  with. ' 
that  the  pnasagn  in  question  eajn 
stood  with  any  explanation,  yet  li 
to  conviction  that  tlio  stitnnum  o: 
nut  Lin,  but  a  mixiur'^     ■      ■  „ 

the  German  smelling  i.  ifll 

fiuffi,  however,  that  yn,  ^ '  HI 

tin.     He   8U)>|>oj»ee  the  oldrss  coownfi^  d 
iK-en  nothing  e]M>  than  ibr  Manaum  of  the* 
Aristotle^  however,  relating  a  ph'  r. 
bift  to  tm,  c^ls  the  metal  ruv  tar 

KOV."* 

STATER  (<rror,7p),  Which  me.v^ 
art/ (in  this  case  both  of  weit**!'  »' 
ly  of  money),  was  the  uam 
coin  of  Greeee,  which  nifi  ji 
tfovc).    Ttie  general  subject  of  •  ^ 
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VI  discQssed  under  Ai'rum,  where  it  is  stated 
e  Greeks  obtained  their  principal  Bupply  of 
m  Asia.     To  the  same  quarttir  we  must  look 

origin  of  their  gold  money.  The  duricus. 
tame:  to  thcin  from  i'eraia,  baa  been  already 

of  {Vid.  DtRicuA.)  The  staler  is  said  to 
ten  first  coined  in  Lydia  by  Crcesus.  To 
pntry,  indeed,  one  tradition  ascribes  the  on- 
h  of  gold  and  silver  money  -^  but,  be  this  as 

the  stater  ofCrcFsas  was  the  lirst  gold  com- 
Uh  which  the  Greeks  were  acijuainted.* 
'  asserts  that  these  staters  were  undoubtedly 
.  of  the  pale  gold  or  eleeiruni  which  was 
1  down  from  Titiolus  by  the  Pactulus.  and 
Sophocles  speaks  of  as  Sardian  elcclriim.* 
Rni,  according  to  Pliny,*  was  ^old  containing 
kure  of  \ih  part  of  sriver.  Tliere  is  in  the 
rian  colleL-Lion  (plate  66,  fig.  11  aver}'  ancient 
f  this  pale  gold,  of  an  ovnl,  Itall-like  shape, 
led  with  the  titjure  of  a  man  kneeling,  hold- 
ish  in  his  \v(\  hand,  ami  in  his  right  a  knife 
{down,  which  PJnkerton  takes  for  a  coin  of 
I,  but  respHciing  which  nothing  more  can  be 
[ih  safely  than  that  it  i;?  a  very  ancient  speci- 
r  Asiatic  money.  Its  weight  is  248^  English 
'or  about  ihal  of  the  Attic  letradrachm,  which 
rice  the  weight  of  the  staler.  This,  there- 
Ould  be  a  double  stater*  At  all  events,  tn 
Btice  of  certam  specimens  of  the  Lydian  sia- 
I  of  any  express  statentent  of  its  value,  we 
pposc.  from  the  very  silence  of  the  fJreck 
,  that  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
fhieh  was  afirrwanl  current  in  (jreece,  and 
vas  equal  in  weight  to  txco  drachma,  and  in 
I  /tcmty.'' 
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following  were  the  principiil  Greek  stalprs  ; 
Mlic  stater,  which  has  been  spoken  of  urnler 

The  weights  nf  the  roJns  Lhfire  mentioned 
^3.  132  7,  133  fi,  and  132  75  grains,  Uie  aver- 
whieh  is  las  5H75  grains,  which  only  falb 
r  the  weight  of  the  Atlic  didrach  by  a  litlle 
lian  half  a  grain.  {Vid.  Dsacuma)  The 
the  Attic  coins  is  remarkably  pure. 
le  stater  of  Cyzicua  was  common  ia  G.«ece, 
ly  at  Athens.    We  learn  fmm  DeKioslhenea" 

particular  period  (a  httle  after  B  C.  335) 
Iter  passed  on  the  Uosjtnnic  for  ^  Attic 
which,  by  a  comparisop  with  the  then 
f  the  daricus  (nrf.  Dakicus;,  would  give  for 
{bt  about  180  grains  Several  Cyzicene 
exist,  but  none  of  them  come  up  to  this 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  price  of 
tbe  Bosporus  was  at  (hat  tune  iniusu^ally 
itomo  of  Uie  existing  coins  give  160  grains, 

B  not  more  than  120,  for  the  weight  of  the 

slater,  so  that  the  clement  of  this  coinage 
to  have  been  a  piece  of  40  grains.  Its  value, 
led  from  the  number  of  drachmae  it  passed 
uld  be  1/.  2x.  Qd. 

bA  stater  of  Lampsacus  is  mcntiimeJ  in  an 
IscriptioD  of  B.C.  434.  Several  goJd  coins 
cos  are  extant :  they  may  be  known  by 
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the  impression  of  a  seabcrse  upon  Ihem.  There 
arc  two  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  weight  of 
about  129  grains,  which  is  just  that  of  the  dancus. 
The  weights  of  the  I^nipsarenc  staters  are  very 
unequal ;  and  both  Lampsacus  and  Cyzicus  appear 
to  have  had  gold  coins  which  were  multiples  of  dif- 
ferent standards. 

4  The  stater  of  Phocwa  is  mentioned  by  Tliu- 
cydides'  and  Demosthenes*  as  in  circulation  io 
their  limes.  Sestini  gives  scveroi  of  these,  the 
largest  of  which,  stamped  with  a  *,  weighs  t^5  43 
English  grains.  This  is  a  double  stater,  giving  a 
single  one  of  127  71  gniin.s,  or  6  gratn.i  less  thaa^ 
the  Attic,  and  seems  to  follow  tbe  standard  of  tbil 
daricus.  Most  of  the  others  arc  thirds  of  the  stateTi,' 
and  of  a  lighter  comparative  weight.  There  wi 
also  at  Athens  a  Phocsan  coin  called  iKrrj,'  whict. 
may  havo-been  either  the  sixth  of  the  stater  or 
(Mr.  Ilussey  conjectures)  of  the  mina.  Ilesychms* 
mentions  the  Uttj,  t(>ittj.  and  TiTuprij  as  coins  of 
gold,  or  sdver,  or  copper.  There  was  a  gold  coil 
(of  what  slate  we  are  not  told)  called  tiuicktov, 
which  was  worth  eight  silver  obols '  This  slooi 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  staler  as  ihe  obol  to  th« 
didrachra,  namely,  one  twelfth,  and  was,  therefore 
probably  equal  to  the  obol  in  weight.  Its  lowvaluf 
(giving  the  proponiuiial  worth  of  gold  to  silver  as  t 
to  1)  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  ii 
was,  like  the  Phocsan  coins,  of  a  lighi  standard,  oi 
that  the  gold  in  it  was  not  very  pun;. 

5.  The  stater  of  Maecflonia  wls  coined  by  Philip 
(I.  and  Alexander  the  Gre^tt  tfte/  the  standard  ol ' 
the  Attic  didnichm,  and  i*f  very  fire  gold.  Undei 
those  princes  it  came  into  general  circulation  ia 
Greece  and  through'-at  the  Macedonian  empire. 
Tbe  extant  8peciir«eis  of  this  coinage  are  very  uu 
merous. 

Mr.  Hu3sey  gi"es  the  following  report  of  an  a5S8> 
which  was  luut.e  for  him  of  a  stater  of  Alexander 

GoPJ,       1 1  oz.     9  dwta.    6  grs. 

SiWer,  18    •' 

Alloy,  0 

The  sil-^r  is  an  accidental  admixture,  or,  if  knowa 
to  be  present,  was  not  allowed  for,  so  that  this  cois 
muy  Oe  reckoned  at  133  grains  uf  Hue  gold.  Our 
s&vfereign,  after  deducting  the  alloy,  contains  113  l> 
grains  of  tine  gold.    Therefore  the  Macedonian  sta- 

133 

ter  = — ^r-—  of  the  English  sovereign,  or  1/.  3*.  Qd. 

1  lo'  J  ^ 

0  072  farthing.  The  average  ia,  however,  a  liUlftl 
below  ihis  Btaler,  but  not  mure  bo  than  is  duo  to] 
wear.  The  staler  of  Philip  was  very  recently  cur-j 
rent  in  Greece  at  the  value  of  about  25  shillings,  i 
This  standard  was  preserved,  or  very  nearly  no,^ 
under  the  later  Macedonian  kings,  and  was  adopted 
by  olher  states,  as  Epirus,  ^tolia,  Acarnania,  and 
Syracuse. 

Besides  tbe  staters  noticed  above,  most  of  the 
cities  of  Ionia  had  gold  coins,  but  their  value  is 
very  doubtful.  There  are  specimens  in  existence 
from  Chios,  Tens,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Kphesus.  and 
many  other  places.  Samos,  8iphnus,  Thasos,  ihe 
Greek  cities  of  SicUy,  and  Cyrene,  had  gold  money 
at  an  early  period. 

Pollux  mentions  a  Corinthian  utater  as  used  in 
Sicily,  which  be  calls  rfcioiJiir/joc  orarnft,  and  makes 
equal  io  ten  ..Eginetan  obols.'  The  explanation  of 
Utis  statement  is  very  diflinilt.  and  dei>ends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  disputed  c^uestion  whether  the 
Cormtliian  money  ibllowed  the  Atlic  or  the  ^gine- 
tan  standard.' 
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Ir  (•nlculating  Uie  value  of  the  staler  in  onr  money, 
chc  radu  of  i;^ld  to  silver  luu^l  nul  be  overlooked, 
liiuj*  Ihp  Btator  of  Aloxanilrr,  whK'h  w«  have  val- 
ipd.  nocording  to  iho  prcstuil  wnrth  of  gold,  at  1/ 
3#,  6d.,  passed  for  twrntv  drnctinxr,  which,  iitrcnrd- 
\ug  to  the  present  value  uf  »itver,  were  worth  only 
l(ic  3<i.  liut  the  form(M  n  lhf>  true  worth  of  the 
autcr,  the  difference  arismg  from  tho  p-eater  viiuc 
of  silver  in  ancient  tunes  than  now.    ( Kid.  Ardbn-t 

VH.) 

Besides  the  stater  itself,  ihero  were,  as  appears 
irom  the  ahovc  remarks,  double  auiicrs.  and  ihe 
halves  [  Vf^ixp^'oov^,  iifturrar^ptt  h  quartera,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coms  of  the 
last  four  denominations  are,  however,  much  less 
oommon  than  the  single,  doiiMe,  and  half  stat«rs. 

The  term  aratrip.  in  bier  times,  was  applied  to 
the  silver  tetradraclitn,  but  whether  it  was  so  used 
in  iliii  flonrmhinj;  times  of  Athens  iadouhiful.   (I'ut. 

DRACnKA.) 

Ii  was  also  used  in  reference  to  weight,  apporwii- 
ly  like  the  Hebrew  »hekfi  and  the  Latin  wmdo,  in  a 
general  sense.  The  Misa'  and  the  Siriltan  Litra* 
are  both  calti'd  stater.' 

STATI  IHES.  {Vid.  DiKS.  p.  3fia  ) 
STATIONES.  (Kn/.  Castra.  p.  333.) 
STATIO-NES  KI«CI.  The  Fiscc.  was  divided 
into  various  departments,  ealled  xtatumeM,  aecord- 
ing  lo  the  diiTerent  revenues  belonging  to  it  *  Thus 
we  read  of  a  MtaJio  XX.  /ureditalinm,*  a  mttio  hrrtd- 
itttttvfn,*  a  $tatio  annona.^ 

STATIO'NES  MluMOrPIOUlIM,  rapnlinneil  hy 
Pliny,'  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr'  lo  be  pfaces  by 
Lhr  side  of  the  coniittiim  allolti'd  tn  munici|Ml!s  that 
they  might  hear  the  drbaten.  like  privileircd  seals  in 
the  hall  of  a  parliamentary  assi'mbly.  The  Gntroa- 
Mm  mentioned  by  C'loeru'*  and  Varro"  wosasinv 
liar  plaee,  as  Niehuhr  retimrks,  on  the  rigbl  uf  the 
eomitinm,  allotted  to  the  Greeks  from  the  alUed 
stQtra  for  the  samft  pur[>ose. 

STA  HJll,  a  public  servant,  who  attended  on  the 
!lnman  iuagisinit«'«  in  Ihe  provinces,  The  statores 
seem  lo  have  derived  their  nuriic  from  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  magistrate,  and  thus  being  at  hand 
lo  exwule  all  his  eotumunds  :  they  Hptwar  to  have 
been  ehitHy  einploytd  in  carrying  letters  and  nica- 
sagcs."  Alexander  Sevcnis  forbade  ihe  use  of  ala- 
inrea  in  the  provinces,  and  commanded  that  their 
duties  sttnuld  be  discharged  by  soldiers  " 
SIWTU  UDClt  {Vtd.  Mani/hibsio,  p.  fll6.) 
STATUAHA'  {stntuaria  arg)  la,  in  Its  proper  sense, 
the  art  of  making  .statues  or  busts,  whether  Ihey 
consifct  of  BiO!ie  or  metal,  and  includes  the  art  of 
making  the  various  kinds  of  reliefs  (alto,  basso,  and 
inezKo  relievo).  TJie  ancients,  accustomed  to  trace 
all  Iheir  arts  and  sciences  to  a  single  person,  who 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been  led  to  his  dis- 
covery by  some  accidental  clr^unutance,  relate  sev- 
ers] Btoriea  to  aeeounl  for  the  origin  and  discovery 
of  the  arta  of  painting  and  statuary.'*  But  arts  such 
■8  these  cannot,  like  those  which  arc  the  necessary 
result  of  particular  local  cireumstances,  or  are  in 
their  origin  of  a  complicated  nature,  he  assigned  to 
any  particular  nation  or  lo  any  particular  individual : 
tbe^  spring  up  naturally  m  all  countries,  and  take 
theur  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the  imitative  facul- 
ty uT  man.     It  is,  therefore,  idle  talk  when  modem 

1.  (PanaT,  Onnm.,  )K..  0.)— 9.  (Id.  Iti..  tv.,  94  )  — 1  (SMmU, 
.l»f  h  Sut*n  Antirlii.— lIuMxy.— Wurm  -  nr«  VI.  )  —  4.  (Cod., 
iT.«tU.Sl,fe.  I  ;  lO.OI.S.i.  I.)— S.  (Or  vt3S.H-a. 

(Oi«ltt,  n.  SftOT.—Gfitlrr,  ;>.4&I,M.3.I     '■  "7,4490. 

—  Vid.  W^ter,  C«k1i  <I««  ROm.  bc«  hu.  {  ^   V.,  x¥i., 

44««.  HO.)  — P.  (Iltrt.  of  nnnw>,  li.,  p.  &i,  uoti;   IIU..  —  10.  (»d 
Qainl^il.,  I.)— II.  (LiD«.  Ut.T.,  13d,  fU.  Mult«r  )-tr  (Cio. 
•itf^n.,  lt„  17.  19  i  a,3l.-U«g.4,ttl  f,  «    10.)- II.  (Diy  4, 
ULfi,  ■.  10.  -  Umiwid..  k\mi.  Sw.,  W.j  — \i.  (V\«.,ll.t<^' 
fjxr.,  3  ami  49.— Cfimpvrn  (^utnt.,  t.,1,  %^\ 
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wntera  gravely  repeat  tho  monot  abuu:  iw  ^^ 

tiun  of  sculpture  or  psinUag^waaHKn  ilirn,^ 

of  either  of  them  to  the  Eicyp^taoa  ic  "" 

lion      'i'hese   arts,  jn   their  lofitnt 

among  the  CJrcrks  from  lime  imrni 

there  arc  any  resemblanrcs  i 

works  of  Grecian  art  and  th*»^ 

still  no  right  to  infer  that  the  ' 

from  the  Kgyptians;  and  we  ; 

that  the  Groeka  leri — '  '^  -- 

or  from  the  Siamrt 

loo,  reamnblA  those  '  . 

primitive  stale  ownUfBts  nwii  nnni 

manner  in  all  parts  of  th*-  norH 

real  interest  is  to  know  ' 

statuary,  or,  to  uae  a  nuj' 

priaie  vr—  '--■'"•■■,r<-  ' 

art  <d  1 

nation  ti  i    , 

them,  and  that  ali  look  u| 

nutttera  and  models  for  ai. 

pointed  out  three  great  cawiC«, 

niiis,  their  religion,  and  tbeir  s" 

stitutions  ;  and  these  three  poirii*,  i 

aminiMl,  will  certainly  l>e  >iMjnd  lo 

co-operated  in  making  the  Greek  artuis* 

were.     There  is  another  fiomt  t^onnKtod' 

origin  of  Grecian  sculpture  whiclj  nppnn 

led  some  modern  writers  to  t<" 

ioua.     The  peculiar  form  of  il^' 

mm)  baa  given  rise  to  the  '    ' 

statuea  the  head  only  (in 

tlial  the  remaining  part  lj  ... 

by  a  sim[^  pillar  or  block,      i ' 

to  nature  us  well  as  to  history  . 

nor  a  child  (which  in  this  ciisc  mu)  ' 

as  a  representative  ot  a  nation  in  its  u 

they  begin  to  exercise  their  imitnUrt  u:i 

rest  tiaiisfled  with  furmirig  the  mere  head  i 

man  being,  but  endeavour  in  i<r.ii!i).-.<  ib^i 

well  as  they  rjin.     We  i<^  nwi 

tinn  presriil^  such  a  plion 

tory  of  its  arta.    'I*he  Heniiu.,  liiuWc 

arisen  fnjm  an  incajtahjlity  of  fornill 

man  figure.     They  appear  rather  to' 

lime  whi'n  the  Greeks  U^an  to 

in  a  human  forai.     I'o  give  to  a 

of  a  man  would  have  been  irrci 

head  was  necessary,  anil,  at  the 

cient  to  repreacnt  him  as  a  diatinol 

and  endowed  with  spliituat  and 

The  priK-ess  of  tiiiinanizing  the  godx 

preceded  by  the  cutlom  of  r»'pre»entm(i 

natural  forms,  or  such  as  were 

partly  animal.      The  earliest 

were  pun^  images  (nut  ihe  gods  It 

intended  to  expreu  some  thought  or 

tho  natural  figure  of  man  is  only 

self,  the  si^iticnnt  parts  of  twoornunl 

]iut  togcilier  to  express  the  idea  wtueli 

formed  of  their  gmia.    Such  monstms  I 

retained  as  representations  nf  Minir 

the  latest  times.    As  instani'OaofUitii,^ 

tton  GlaucoB  with  the  tail  of  a  ftab/' 

Pan  with  gont>  feet ;»  and  the 

with  the  T       '       '    none  of  a  t 

lenee  on  undni 

is  no  prtM>.  .....;  .:.^y  did  iMt  exial 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  '■ 
era/  stages  of  development,  Ji  b 
a  few  preliminary  remarks 
used  by  the  Greeks  m  Uii»  an 
may  be  said  that  there  Is  i 
statuary  which  was  not  n 
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c&pabk-  of  being  &ha|>cH{  without  difRculty 
Lny  inmi.  and  is  easily  dried  oitlicr  by  being 
^  to  Hie  sun  or  by  being  baked,  we  may  coa- 
this  subsUncc  lo  have  been  the  enrlieat  male* 

wbjcli  ngures  were  made.  We  have  a  trace 
m  in  the  filory  that  ZeuB.  in  hm  anger  al  Pro- 
his  having  stolen  the  tire,  ordered  Hephsstas 
tti  Pandora  of  e^rth  moistened  wiih  tears. ^ 
me  plastic  art  (;>  irJ.orriKi?),  hy  which  the  aii- 
Bometimed  desijrnai&lhe  art  of  statuary,  prop- 
KniBes  to  form  or  shape  a  thing  of  clay.  But, 
psianding  the  f^nat  facilily  of  making  ligurea 
K  Ihuy  are  not  often  menlioned  in  the  early 
r  Greece,  while  in  Italy  the  Dii  ficliUs  (mv>.t- 
w)  were  very  common  from  the  earhesi  tnnej. 
pares,  howerer,  never  ftll  into  disuse  entirc- 
fi  in  later  times  we  Hnr]  not  only  statues  of! 
pi  the  pediments  in  aman  or  rural  temples 
Illy  contained  the  most  beautiful  reliefs  in 
wiich  were  copies  of  the  marble  reliefs  of  lar- 
kples.  When  Pliny'  speaks  of  Rhojcua  and 
truB  of  Samoa  as  the  inventors  of  the  plaatice, 
tus  to  labour  under  a  mistake,  and  to  con- 
he  art  of  working  in  clay  with  thai  of  work- 
Itietal.  as  in  later  lim^s  the  latter  of  these  two 
Q^commonly  called  plnstice.  Some  ancient 
HWay  arc  BtiU  preaerved. 
Bjpnd  material  was  woiid,  and  figures  made 
n  were  called  ^oava,  from  tf'w.  *'to  poUiih"or 
C"  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  need  in  slat- 
we  find  mention  of  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  ayc- 

pine,  fijBf,  box,  and  ebony.  It  was  chiefly 
nr  making  images  of  the  gods,  and  probably 
Ik  account  of  the  facility  of  working  in  it  than 
f  other  reason.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
L  Ihat  particular  kinds  of  wood  were  used  to 
Ka  images  of  particular  detlies :  thus  the  stat- 
Dionysus,  the  god  of  tigs,  were  made  of  fig- 

The  Uiifi  of  woikI  for  sialues  of  th«  gods 
led  to  the  latest  limes  ;  but  statues  of  men, 
example,  some  of  the  victors  tn  the  puhlie 

were  likewise  made  of  wood  at  a  time  when 
peks  were  sufTicienlly  acquainted  with  the  art 
ting  in  stone  and  metal. 
t  was  little  used  in  statuary  during  the  e.-]r]y 
r  Grf^co.  thoufrh  it  was  not  altogether  un- 
,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  relief  on  the  Lion- 
'Myeenie.  In  Italy,  where  the  soft  peperino 
A  an  easy  material  for  working,  etone  ap- 
D  have  been  used  al  an  earlier  period,  and 
6cntnonly  than  in  Greece.  Bui  in  the  histor- 
let,  the  Greeks  used  all  the  principal  varie- 
toarble  for  Lht-ir  statues;  the  most  celebrated 
tf  which  were  the  marbles  of  Paros  and  of 
[I^Bntelicus,  both  of  which  were  of  a  white 
'  DitTerent  kinds  of  marble  and  of  dilTerent 
IWere  sometimes  used  in  one  and  the  same 
In  which  case  the  work  is  called  Polylithic 

fe  (jfaAxoc,  a-*),  tiher,  and  gold  were  used 
y  in  the  state  of  society  described  in  the 
h  poems,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
&f  art  in  these  metals  were  not  altogether 
*n  in  those  times,  iron  came  into  use  much 
W  the  art  of  casting  iron  is  ascribed  to  Rh»- 
to  Thcodorus  of  Sainos.^  (  Vici.  Bhonzk.) 
Came  into  use  at  a  later  period  than  any  of 
^e-menlioned  materials,  and  then  was  high- 
kl  both  for  its  beauty  and  rarity.  In  its  iip- 
n  to  statuary,  ivory  wa.<*  generally  combinf-d 
|ld.  and  wan  used  for  the  |mrls  representing 
ih.  Winckelmann  has  calculated  that  about 
Mred  statues  of  ihis  kind  are  mentioned  by 
Mats. 


S7l.«c.— SUib.,  Semi.,  1.)  — S, 
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Tlie  history  of  ancient  art,  and  of  statutry  in  par 
ticular,  may  be  divided  into  hve  periods. 

1.  FtFMt  Period,  from  th«  etrUeU  twieu  till  about  Oi.  SO^ 
or  580  B.C. 

The  real  history  of  the  arts  is  preceded  by  a  pe 
riod  of  a  purely  mythical  character,  which  tradition 
has  peopled  with  divine  artists  and  rnosl  extraordi 
nary  productions.  Three  kinds  of  artists,  however, 
may  be  distinguished  in  this  mythical  [>eriod  ;  the 
first  consists  of  gods  and  dtemons.  such  aa  Athena. 
Hephaestus,  the  Phrygian  or  Dardaiiian  Daciyli,  and 
the  Cabiri.  The  second  contains  whole  tribes  nf 
men,  distinguished  from  others  by  the  mysterious 
possession  of  superior  skill  in  the  practice  of  the 
arts,  such  as  the  Telchinea  and  the  Lycian  Cyclopes 
The  third  consists  of  individuals  who  are,  indeed 
described  as  human  beings,  but  yet  are  nothing 
more  than  personifications  of  particular  branches 
of  art,  or  the  representatives  of  families  of  artists 
Of  the  latter  the  must  celebrated  is  IkcdalM,  whose 
name  indicates  nothing  but  a  smith  or  an  artist  in 
general,  and  who  is  himself  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  a  numerous  family  oi^  artisia  (Dadalid^),  which 
can  be  traced  from  the  time  of  Humer  to  that  of 
Plato,  for  even  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  this  t'amily.  He  was  believed  to  be  an 
Athenian,  but  Crete  also  claimed  the  honour  of  be- 
ing his  native  country.  The  stories  respecting  hin. 
are  sometimes  more  like  allegorical  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts  than  anything  else.  Ho  was 
principally  renowned  m  antiquity  fur  his  foova,  and 
several  parts  of  Greece,  as  Boeolia.  Attica,  Crete, 
and  even  Libya  in  later  limes,  were  believed  to  poa- 
aeas  specimens  of  his  workmanship.'  Numerous 
inventions,  also,  espicially  of  instruments  used  in 
carving  wood,  are  ascribed  lo  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  his  statues  walking,  which  appears  lo 
mean  that  before  his  time  human  figures  were  rep- 
resented with  their  legs  close  together,  and  ihat  in 
his  statues  the  legs  were  separated,  which  was  al 
once  a  great  step  forward,  as  it  imparted  greater  lift 
and  activity  to  a  fignre.  Smilta  (from  a^i^.r;,  a  carv^ 
ing-knife)  exercised  his  art  in  Samus,  .£gina,  utA 
other  places,  and  rome  remarkable  works  were  at 
tnbutcd  to  him.*  Endmis  of  Athens  is  called  a  dia 
ciple  of  DedaUis.  Various  works  were  attribulca 
to  him  by  the  ancienta.  One  among  them  was  a 
colossal  foGvoi/  of  Athena  I'olias  in  a  temple  at 
Et7ihre  In  Ionia.  She  was  represented  silting 
upon  a  dfiuvuf;,  holding  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and 
with  a  To^of  on  her  head.  Pausanias'  saw  this  ^6a- 
vov  himself 

.■\c(!or(hiig  to  the  popular  traditions  of  Greece, 
there  was  no  period  in  which  the  gods  were  not 
represented  in  some  form  or  other,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  a  long  time  there  existed  no  other 
statues  in  Greece  than  those  of  the  gods  ;  a  round 
Btaliie  of  a  man  appears  for  a  long  time  to  hava 
been  a  thing  iinheflrd  ol  in  Greece.  The  earhcst^ 
representations  of  the  gods,  however,  were  by  no 
means  regarded  as  the  gods  themselves,  or  even  ai 
images  of  them,  but  only  as  symbols  of  thoir  prcs-' 
ence ;  and  as  the  imagination  of  a  pious  primitive 
age  does  not  require  much  to  be  reminded  of  the 
presence  of  the  Deity,  the  simplest  symbols  wero 
sometimes  eufficienl  to  produce  this  effrrt  Hence] 
we  find  that  in  many  places  the  presence  uf  a  god* 
was  indicated  by  the  simplest  and  most  shapel 
symbols,  such  as  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  {TuBm 
■\  ai*),  and  by  simple  pillars  or  pieces  of  wood  *  ( Vid. 
bocAKA  and  Djkoala)    Many  such  symbolic  rep- 


I .  (Pftot.,  Til..  5  ;  IT.,  -to,  i  9  ;  i.,  16,  «  S.  —  Scjriax.  p.  58,  ml 
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rosenUlions  of  god»  were  held  in  the  gTMtcst  ca- 
U*cn),  even  in  ihe  historical  ages,  as  saurcd  inhcr- 
itaitcea  of  former  tiint'8,  and  R^naincd  the  conven- 
tional repreacnutions  of  llio  gods,  notwithelanding 
the  progiOM  wliich  ihe  arts  had  made.  The  gen- 
eral natne  for  a  representation  of  a  god  not  consist- 
ing of  such  a  rude  syuihol  was,  uyaAfta.^ 

In  the  Homcno  poems,  olUiDiigh  the  shield  of 
Achillee,  llkO  gold  and  silve-r  dugs  which  kept  vvtivth 
at  tho  palace  of  Alcinous,  and  other  similar  thtiigs, 
may  be  pure  fictions,  there  are  sufficient  traces  of 
tiiu  existence  of  stalnea  of  the  gods  ;  but  it  would 
Beem  that,  as  the  ideas  of  t)ie  gods  were  yet  gigan- 
tic and  undefined,  the  representations  of  several  su- 
perhuman beings  were  more  calculated  to  maptrc 
awe  than  to  display  any  artistic  beauty.'  This 
waa,  however,  not  always  the  case.  Temples  are 
lUoned  in  several  places,'  ana  temples  presup- 
thc  existence  of  representations  of  the  gods. 
A  statue  of  Athena  is  mentioned  at  Illon,  upon 
whose  knee«  the  queen  places  a  magnirit-cnt  pe- 
pluv.*  I1ie  statue  thus  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
Biding  position,  hke  the  statues  of  Athena  among 
tho  lonlana  In  general,*  The  existence  of  a  statue 
of  Apollo  must  be  inferred  Irom  Ihad.  i.,  28,  for  tlie 
arififia  iJeoio  can  only  mean  the  wreath  or  diadem 
with  which  his  statue  itself  used  to  be  adorned. 
This  statue  must,  moreover,  have  been  represented 
carr/ing  a  buw,  for  attributes  like  ^yvpoTo^o^  could 
have  no  meaning  iinle.>is  they  referred  to  something 
existing  and  well-known.  Other  proofs  of  ropre- 
aentattona  of  the  gods  in  human  form  may  be  found 
in  Iliad,  ii.,  478,  Ac. ;  iii.,  396,  <Stc.  These  statues 
were  undoubtedly  all  (oava,  and,  as  wc  must  infer 
from  tin;  cxpreaaionB  of  Homer,  were  far  more  per- 
fect than  they  are  said  to  have  been  previously  tu 
Ibo  lime  of  Danlalua.  A  work  still  extant,  which 
s  certainly  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer,  if  not 
much  older,  is  tho  relief  above  the  aneient  gate  of 
Myin^nic,  representmg  two  liona  slandmg  on  their 
hind  legs,  with  a  sort  of  pUlar  between  them  * 
Ttiese  facts  justify  us  in  supposing  that,  at  the  time 
of  Homer,  the  Greeks,  but  more  especially  the  !»• 
niaus  of  Asia  Minor,  had  mado  great  progrcsa  in 
sculpture  Thn  lomans  appear  to  have  been  far  in 
utrftDoe  of  Ihu  Urecka  of  the  motlier'Country.  The 
0*086  of  this  must  probably  be  sought  in  the  influence 
which  some  of  tho  nations  of  AVestem  Asia,  such 
as  Ihe  Lydtans.  Lycians,  and  fhuenicians,  had  upon 
the  Ionian  coIohibIh,  for  that  these  nations  excelM 
the  Greeks  in  various  brandies  of  the  arts  is  abun- 
dantly attesteil  by  nmncrous  passages  in  tUo  llo- 
moric  poems.  We  must  not,  however,  aiiributo 
loo  much  to  this  foreign  influence,  for  there  were 
many  other  causes  at  work  besides,  by  which  tho 
Greek  colonies,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  also,  were  enabled  lo  be  in  advance  of  the 
mother-country.  The  ancient  coins  of  the  Italian 
Greeks,  loo,  are  much  more  beautiful,  and  show 
more  individuality  than  those  of  Greece  proper;  wo 
nlRo  find  that  Learchus  of  Khegimxt,  about  730  B  0., 
come  to  Sparta,  and  formed  Uiere  the  ear^ieal  bronze 
statue  of  Zeus,  which  ooiuiated  of  several  pieoea 
nailed  together.^  It  appears  to  have  been  abortly 
aPer  this  time  that  Gitiadea  of  SparU  made  a 
bronJto  statue  of  Athena.'  Another  great  work  in 
bronze  belonging  to  this  period  ja  the  coloesal  atatoo 
of  Zeus,  which  waa  dedicated  at  OJympia  by  Oyp- 
selus  or  Periander  of  Connth,  and  for  which  the 
wealthy  Corinthians  were  oblig^  to  sacrifice  a 
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considerable  part  of  ihiir  rnw-r.v  '      < 
B.C.,  Myrun  of  Hwy 
bronw;  at  Olympui,  u       . 
days  01  Pausanias.' 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  tJiP  ct 
of  the  Homeric  pocras  and  t' 
century  befor**  our  era,  ni 
discovery ;  far  nearly  all   : 
application  of  which  the  d* 
<U>i)endant  are  as&ignrd  to  i 
at  the  same  tiriM^,  Im  regarded  a 
period  in  the  history  of  an.     t.: 
Samoa  is  said  to  have  inveDtr^! 
ing  metal  {0iMip"v   ikiX/tjffi^) 
most  celebrattMl  for  their  dl•^•"^ 
brothers  Teltclos  and  I'h' 
the  lime  of  Polycratea.       i 
them  was  the  art  of  castiog  imurvs  U  lai 
art  appears  to  have  been  f>cniliar  to  the 
at  least  wo  do  not  fmd  ihui  il  was  ttet 
of  by  any  oiher  ancient  nation.     Il  u  i 
circumstance,  that  the  very  iw"  ^^  ••■  ' 
ihis  invention  is  ascrit>ed  are  ' 
their  studies  in  Egypt ;  and  t)i- 
the  two  brothers  exccutmg  a  460*^^  ul  Uiei 
Apollo  in  such  a  manner,  that  whiUr  T« 
Ihe  one  half  of  the  statue        ' 
waH  made  by  Theodorua  at 
the  two  luUvcs  were  put  u.^.  . 
accurately  as  if  the  whole  hai! 
one  artist.*  has  been  ihoui^lii  i< 
tian  tradition  that  these  arti 
in  the  exercise  of  tlicir  art 
in  Egypt.     But,  in  llii^  fu-t.  jn 
has  n  very  fabulous  ;i|  ;  '  ,ir.>n  •      .umI  qi 
tinj;  thai  the  arti.its,  d»  ili<    t     ■ 
actually  been  m  their  com  ' 
ground  maintain  that  thev 
tho  utmost  they  could  hi 
been  some  mtic.haniral  pi< 
must  be  virulirHtei)  fur  l)i* 
place,  Tekx'les  and  Tlieod- 
rus  sons  of  Khcvcus .  nict 
waa  unable  lo  discover  a  ' 
rus,  saw  at  Ephcsus  a  bronv 
work  of  Rhcecus.'     Hence  we  have  : 
pose  that  Telecles  and  TI»«M»dMru*  )• 
rate,  the  art  of  eaalin 
not  in  a  foreign  coui 
accounts  of  lhf  =  '  *•■ 
they  lived,  sei- 
f'liny^  says  thai 
ling  clay  the  inuthcr  vi  li" 
metal  {iliUuana),  snd    ihi- 
plained  oa  If  V.-  uil 

the  former  of  tl.-  lo 

But  this  IS  mniuK-t  .  <  ■,.  iium 

which  follow  in  the  i<  ,  it  is  ol 

meaning  is,  that  he  n  •^utert  Wf' 

metal,  marblo,  dtc^  w^ttiDV   vrfrriaMr 
mode!  tv  dav 

Statues  of  goda  bt  ^    tboogtk  0  j 

more  ua«d  for  doi&e^'  ittf  tba»  **i  ^M 

wxirship.  contmiied  Ut  ih-  lumm  n»  bcforr  I0 
spettimens  of  sraaB  diuieostiOM  ftod  ui  **«i  im 
wnriunanfiliipliavebeendiauuveredln  AUvfi^* 
Ornaments  and  rebels  oa  bouMB»  pc>aK>«a 
temples,  were  Ukewiae  very  eonnnnnlT  ci^ 
clay,  especially  at  Corinth  -^fm 

Kepreacntatioos  of  the 
mentioned  in  Homer.  aJthougn  t 
ed  in  his  time  as  well  aa  ataiuev  ^1 
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not  expressly  menttoneri  NtarWe  is  found 
ancient  Thesaurus  of  Orchumetios.  Pliny' 
tes  that  works  m  marble  were  expciited  by 
in  ChJo«  al  ibe  bejzinning  of  ihc  olympiads  ; 
llwut  01.  50  (580  ti.C  )  Diptsniia  and  .Scyllta 
renowned  for  their  works  in  marble.  The 
BncieiiL  specimen  uf  a  marble  statue  was  seen 
iBsaDias*  in  the  markct-plaec  of  Megara.  The 
consisted  of  two  figures.  Concbus  killing 
Th<?re  nity  still  extant  some  works  in  mar- 
liich  may  with  ctrtainty  be  ascribed  to  the  pe- 
evious  to  U\.  50. 

iro  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  works 

ed  during  this  period,  we  have  to  mention 

RlebrateU  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olympia.  which 

tnias  saw  and  descnijed.'     It  belonged,  per- 

sio  the  year  7:i3  B  C.    Thp.  chest  was  made 

"  trwood,  which  was  thought  most  durable. 

udomed  on  its  four  si<Ics  and  on  the  cover 

■gures,  partly  in  ivory,  partly  in  gold,  and 

"e  cedar-wood  itsdf,  which  represented 

taken  from  the  stories  of  the  heroic 

nias  does  not  express  his  opinion  as 

artistic  merits,  hut  the  minuteness  with 

1^  be  dcscnbes  them  is  a  sufficient  proAf  that 

3.  not  consider  them  as  bad  either  in  design  or 

Ll.ion.     Quairemere  de  Quincy  has  attempted 

UB  Jupiter  Olt/mpten)  to  restore  this  cheat  and 

namcnta  from  the  description  of  Pausanias ; 

s  restoration  is  so  egregiously  bad,  that  an 

tfUHiomed  lo  the  contemplation  of  genuino 

of  art  shrinks  from  it  m  disgust. 

liog  the  whole  of  this  period  we  scarcely  hear 

f  Btatues  except  those  of  the  gwls ;  and  al- 

marble  and  bronze  began  to  be  extensively 

yet  wood  was  much  more  generally  used 

^(reaen  tat  tons  of  the  gods.    These  statues  were 

i^d.  PjiKTiNo,  p.  700).  and  in  most  cases 

in  the  most  gorgeous  attire.     The  general 

Mer  of  the  statues  produced  in  the  earlier 

of  this  period  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 

I  other  nations  at  such  an  early  period.     I'ho 

in  which  they  are  executed  is  called  tlie  ar- 

or  the  hieratic  style.     The  figures  arc  stiff 

iluinsy,thc  countenances  have  httle  or  no  indi- 

lity.  the  eyes  long  and  small,  and  the  outer 

turned  a  little  upward  ;  the  mouth,  which  is 

e  drawn  upward  at  the  two  corners,  has  a 

[appearance.    The  hair  is  carefully  worked, 

a  stiff,  wiry  appearance,  and  hangs  gener- 

n  in  straight  lines,  which  arc  curled  at  the 

The  arms  hang  down  the  sides  of  the  body, 

the  figure  carries  something  in  its  hands. 

ipcry  is  hkewisc  fitiflT.  and  the  folds  are  very 

elhca],  and  worked  with  little  regard  to  na- 

Ab  the  arts,  during  this  period,  were  chiefly 

Iryed  in  ihe  service  of  religion,  they  could,  not- 

aoding  the  many  mechanical  discoveries  of 

k,  maka  ha*  alow  progress  lowaida  the  pro- 

uf  wtirtes  ol  suhLiniity  or  beauty  ,  for  tu  (be 

emaiioiis  m  the  g(xl9  for  pabiio  worship,  ao* 

fbrutBt  hallowed  by  time  and  custom,  were  re- 

l,  and  repeated  without  the  anist  being  allow- 

n  U'  he  was  able  to  do  it,  to  depart  from  these 

L  or  to  introduce  any  material  change.    Ait, 

bre.  oould  nut  make  any  great  progress  until 

applied  lo  purposes  in  which   tho  artist's 

B  was  not  resirdined  hy  religious  cualoiUi  and 

iCHiiid  to  conventional   fornxs.     Religion,   al- 

h  the  fostering  mother  of  the  arts  in  their  in- 

,  became  a  tedious  restraint  when  ihey  grew 

rnanhood.    But,  as  soon  as  other  spheres  of 

were  ov>ened.  religion,  in  her  tui-n,  could  not 

»  from  the  influence  of  the  advancement  of 
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the  arts,  and  the  old  conventional  forms  in  man) 
places  gave  way  lo  works  of  real  merit  and  genius 
This  great  and  important  cliaiige  took  place  abou 
and  alter  01.  50. 

If.   Sicond  Petiod,  f:c«n  01.  60  to  01.  76. 
(61^0-480  D.C.f 

This  period,  although  comprising  no  more  ihaa 
one  century,  developed  all  the  elements  which  com- 
bined to  make  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
the  third  and  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history 
Greece  now  came  into  close  contact  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  East  and  with  Fgypt ;  commerce  nour- 
ished at  Corinth,  ..£gina,  Samos,  Miletus,  Phociea, 
and  other  places ;  gold  became  more  abundant  in 
Greece  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  tyranu 
wlto  sprang  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece  surround- 
ed themselves  with  splendour  and  magnitieence, 
and  acted  aa  the  patrons  of  art  to  palliate  their  own 
nsnrpatinn.  But  all  these  were  only  external  in- 
fluences, and  could  not  have  produced  a  nation  of 
artists  like  the  Greeks.  Kpio  poetry  had  gradually 
created  in  tho  minds  of  the  people  more  defined 
ideas  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  while  philosophy 
began  to  make  men  look  beyond  what  was  conven- 
tional and  traditionary.  The  athletic  and  orchestic 
arts  attained  ahont  ()1.  50  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  cirt?umstancc  that  about  the  same 
time  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests  at  the  great 
public  festivals  began  to  be  performed  naked,  di 
tet'ted  the  attention  of  the  artists,  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  lo  nature,  and  rendered  them  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
imitation  of  nature  was  at  first  of  a  very  hanl  and 
severe  character,  and  the  influence  of  conventional 
forms  stilt  acted  in  many  cases  as  an  obstacle. 

The  number  of  artists  who  flourished  during  thw 
perioil  is  truly  astonishing.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  close  connexion  of  father  and  son  among  the  ur 
lists  ceased  at  this  lime,  and  that  individual  artists 
worked  free,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  pentus.  But  this  is  going  too  far.  for  it  stil. 
continued  to  l>e  the  common  practice  for  a  son  to  be 
inatrucled  by  his  father;  and  although  this  relation 
is  usually  expressed  hy  the  terra  /wj^r^f,  yet  on 
stalues  we  only  meet  with  the  term  vl6^.  But, 
along  with  these  families  of  artists,  schools  now  be- 
came more  general,  in  which  the  arts  were  taugtit 
and  cultivated  according  to  certain  principles  which 
were  or  became  traditionary  in  each  school ;  the 
schools  thus  acquired  something  of  the  spirit  of 
castes  or  corporations. 

The  lonians  of  .Vsia  iMinor  and  the  islanders  of 
the  .t^gean,  who  had  previously  been  in  advance  of 
the  other  Greeks  in  the  exercise  of  the  tine  arts, 
had  their  last  flourishing  pcriwl  from  01.  65  to  01. 
63  <56i>-538  B.C.)  But  this  short  period  must 
Iiave  been  one  of  th^  greatew  as  won  aa  oiu  of  the 
toosc  active  and  p!<.iductive  of  nmat^rous  ou«tl> 
works  of  art.  The  presents  which  Orcesns  amtt  ic 
Delphi*  and  some  ol  which  were  said  to  have  beeo 
inaoe  by  the  Samiau  I'heoilorus,  muat  have  bett 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  iheee  forty  year* 
Our  want  ol  information  respecting  the  lonians 
must  be  ascribed  lo  the  circumstance  that  we  huve 
no  Pausanias  to  take  us  through  their  citiea,  and  to 
describe  and  explain  the  works  of  art  with  which 
ihcy  were  adorned.  It  ie  owing  to  the  same  -•» 
cumstance  that  we  know  so  little  of  Rhodes,  I*rfn 
nos,  Naxns,  and  Cypnis,  although  we  may  take  fof 
granted  that  these  flourishing  islands  did  not  by  an> 
means  neglect  the  arta.  Respecting  Chios  and  Sa- 
moa  we  possese  more  information.  Works  m  met- 
al were  produced  in  high  perfection  in  the  tatter 
island,  in  wEgina.  and  Argos,  while  Chios  gained  the 
ffreateat  reputation  from  its  possessing  tho  earliest 
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peri'' '  "'  ~*  ii  ^    "    - 

till 

minJf   -^ ,  i  ,  _i 

ir  ntyle  was  riion?  nr 

»Dil  Ilia  Ibf^refore  noi 

lo  Bcck  fnr  proufa  ol   iUt   ^*.'i 

wprr,  for  ihc  mom  part,  jm  oI 


(pent  achool  or  KCiilptors  in  marlile,  m  which  Oupa- 
U8  Anil  Anihenuim  Wftc  ilic  most  dmiinguulicd, 
aboijl  Ulynipiail  60.  ThtMr  works  were  snatlr-rt'U 
over  various  parts  of  (acrct*,  and  thoir  value  rnay 
be  infierrcd  Iroin  the  fuel  lliai  Auguvtiui  aOonit^d 
wilh  ihvin  Uie  prtliinenl  uf  thfl  Trfnpic  of  A|hiI1o  an 
ihf  raUline.*  These  works  intisl  be  suppiised  ori- 
ginally U»  have  brlontst'd  to  a  Gri?ek  tcnipW?  of  the  and  when  an 
same  god,  and  umat  certaioly  havt  been  ulAuprnMr  <  new  one,  the  1;^: 
benuly  lo  the  wurka  diaeovered  in  the  island  of  ihe  fonuer.  'Hi:.. 
j£gina,  utlierwiae  Augustus  wouhl  not  have  clioaen 
them  w  umament*  for  the  Palatine  teinplo.  Sicy- 
on  alao  poaaeaaed  a  celebrated  achool  of  aculptiira 
in  marble,  aiid  about  01.  60  Dipa'nua  and  ^cylltn, 
who  bad  come  fn>ui  Crelr,  were  al  Iha  head  of  il, 
and  executed  aevernl  inarhlo  sUluea  of  gods  *  In 
jCtolia,  whilhrr  tlipy  withdrew  for  a  lime,  and  nt 
Aitfos,  there  hkewiae  existed  works  in  marble  by 
Ibeoe  artists.  DiMOiples  of  Ihem,  such  as  tkiryclei- 
dna.  Medon.  and  Tlieoelca.  were  engaged  at  Sparta 
and  in  other  places.'  Respecting  Magna  Ciretiria 
and  .Sicily  we  know  few  particulars,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  the  arU  here  wt-iit  un  iiiipruving,  and  oun- 
tlnued  lo  be  m  advance  of  the  molher-cmiiilry. 
I'ho  iitONi  celebrated  artista  in  auutliem  Italy  w^re 
iJutnea!*  of  Croton  and  Tythaijoraa  oi  Khegium. 

In  Greece  ilself.  sicyon  conlinucd,  from  early 
times,  to  be  the  seal  of  a  distinguish(?d  schocd  of 
artists.  Here  Canachus  and  Aritttoclrs  flourished 
ftbfHit  Ul.  70  as  sculptoi'f)  in  m<:tul.  though  the  for* 
mer  was  also  celebrated  in  the  art  of  carving  m 
Wuod  ami  m  toreutic.  Pliny*  calls  Sicymi  tim  of- 
kctnaruni  umnium  metnllorum  jialna.  Cnnachus, 
w  works  Cireru*  rails  more  ligid  and  hard  than 
coHMiHlent  with  the  truth  of  nature,  was  the 
most  dt»tinKUiBhed  ainung  tht!  Siuyoniun  artists,  and 
bii  bkiil  found  empluyniunt  in  uUier  parts  of  Italy 
also.  His  most  ccle!)raK.*d  work  was  a  coloi^sat 
hronxc  stiilue  of  Apotlo  I'lnli'sitia  in  the  l)ldymaF!(in, 
the  dcscrip(.i<m  of  which  may  give  iis  an  idea  o(  llie 
chtiraetcr  of  tern  pie- statues  at  Utis  period.  The 
whol^  figure  was  slifT,  very  muscular,  and  wjibout 
any  etegunoe  In  hi»  right  hand,  which  was  streleh- 
fi\  out.  the  goil  held  a  fawn,  and  m  the  leH,  which 
was  Bomewhal  lower,  a  bnu-  I'he  features  of  the 
countenance  were  hard,  and  worked  in  the  old  hi- 
eratic style  :  the  hair  was  divided,  and  hung  down 
like  wire,  with  little  curls  at  the  end.' 

In  iCginn  the  arts  appear  likewise  to  have  con- 
tinued to  Ibiurish  as  before,  and  the  mtml  celebrated 
among  its  artists  was  ('alhni.  alNiut  01.  06.'  Ath- 
ens, which  at  this  trine  nvalled  ^f)gina  in  the  fine 
arts,  appears  in  a  fthnrt  Hpacn  tu  have  made  great 
progress,  for  great  arttsts,  as  well  as  great  works, 
begin  now  to  appear  m  the  pages  of  Alheman  his- 
tory. Tills  was  m  part  owing  to  the  iulluenee  of 
the  Pisistrattds.  Alter  the  death  of  Pisislraius 
himself,  the  first  quadriga  of  bronze  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas.  The  raoai  celebra- 
ted among  th*^  Athenian  siiulptors  were  (y'riltas  and 
Hegtus  or  Hegesias,  both  distinguished  for  their 
Works  in  bronzo.  Tlie  former  of  them  made  in  01 
7d  thu  statues  of  Hannodiua  and  Anstogiton. 

Argos  also  distinguished  itself,  and  it  is  a  curious 
eircumatance,  that  the  greatest  Altio  artists  wiih 
whom  the  third  period  opens,  and  who  brought  the 
Attic  art  to  its  culminating  point,  are  not  disciples 
of  Critias  or  Hegias.  but  of  the  Argive  Ageladas 
(about  01  Ml,  which  at  once  raUes  this  city  and 
'oer  other  artists,  such  as  Aristomedon,  Gtaueus, 
PionysiuB,  and  others,  to  a  greater  imporlanre  than 
we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  them. 

Among  the  numerous  works  produced  duniig  this 
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at  Phlgolid,  wiih  a  Ik 

■ma  and  other  monbt'  >,  sai^ 

hore  a  dolphin  and  a  duve  lo  lu  haiHU,  wui 

teil  by  Onalas  iu  brunze aft<;r  llic  wi*iii]en  fj; 

I)een   burned'     The  same   ailh< 

fonn.s  of  the  gods  was  also  vim* 

for  when  rolomes  were  sen*  ■•"' 

gods  of  the  mnther-cily   v 

faithfully  copicil  f(»r  the  •■> 

were  called   a^iSpiftaTa*      iU' 

Apollo   Phileoms   and  of  th*'    I ' 

flliow  that,  even  m  i- 1 

give  way  lu  other  i«i 

bronze,  marble  also, 

plied  fo  statues  of  il 

uncommon  to  li>rm  tt;- 

and  to  make  its  head,  ariiiH,  aiiU  fcc:t  u 

/u6ot),  or  lo  cover  the  whole  of  such  -i 

ure  with  ivory  and  gold.*     The  lattt  i  n 

about  this  timo  bec-amc  a  distirii  -    w 

mired  branch  of  st^iici"     "  ■-  

cleida«,  TbeiKdeo,  M- 

and  others,  and  a|»|Mi.H 

Di|Henu8  and  .Scylliv      i^uatremtre  de  Wui 

siderod  this  kind  of  eculptor*',  wbi'-h  \h* 

call  chryselephantine  scul  ■ 

art  which  the  aucients  cai  ' 

There  are  few  errors  more 

yet  the  opinion  of  the  Pt-  : 

pcatod  as  if  there  could  br  <. 

allhougii  It  is  e;i»y'enuugh  lu  m*  > 

art  IS  not  what  he  ihoughi,  yt-l  ii 

lo  say  whal  it  was.    (  Vtd  bao^. 
From  the  statues  of  Ihe  bxkJ-^ 

ship,  we  muit  distingn-  '   •' 

dedicated  m  trmples 

became  customary  in-: 

But  here,  too,  the  change  was  r 
statues  at  first  were  frequently  • . 

pods  and  similar  ornaments.     Al    Aii:)i'J 

were  lni)ods  made  by  Cslinn  Mnd  t.iilu 

amall  biatucs  uf  goddesse.^   '   ~  " 

execution  of  slatuea  to  be  •< 

even  though  they  were  repr<- .    .. 

artists  were  not  only  not  bound  t" 

conventional  forma,  but  were  :ii 

allowed  to  make  free  use  ui 

to  add,  and  lo  omit,  or  to  t; 

lo  render  them  mure  Adapt<-'<i  lo;  imi 

poses 

A  third  class  of  «lalue»,  which  «» r 
ring  this  period  in  grx^at  nuuibrr" 
victors  in  the  great  naTi'nnl  jri 
distinguished  persomi ' 
erecting  stotnes  of  ilj< 
have  coiiii:. 
soon  beciiii 

them  were  l*. .. 

In  some  the  inttuenec  of  Ui- 
ible,  or  were  even  made  in  i 
of  Mylon  by  Dameas.*  Alt  i 
generally  not  portraitA,  for   ; 

I.  (Pniu.,  •Ill ,  'IV 
»ln»b.,  tt.,  p.  179.1- 
tt,*6.-Euiij-..  Ti". 


SIATIJARY.  STATCAKY. 

iThad  (rained  »h«  victory  thrice  vere  aU  I  period,  are  preserved  in  the  British  MuMtmi.'  Ii 
harp  ico^irslfltjeaercct^.  Kt  they  wore  ia  not  always  easy  lo  say  wheihrr  a  work  mad«  n 
to  Driserre  the^^^  o  the  particular  the  arohaic  Myle  i«  reaUy  as  «ld  as  the  style  in.l 
Mwe™  and  the  M^y  developmeul  of  U.o  eates,  as  tlus  Myie  was  npvrr  entirely  abandoned 
^  c  ™n  ";  shou-^heVctihar  skill  or  ihe  |  and  was  reiamcd  m  le.nple-stavues  even  under  the 
ilratagoins  by  which  an  ailileie  hadexcelieii    Human  emperors 


come  hia  adversary,  and  thus  afforded  to 
L8  nnmerous  opportunities  of  representing 
I  a  variety  of  alliiudes  and  actions'  Stal- 
led in  ptiblic,  or  dedicated  in  temples  in 
jf  other  distinguished  pensons,  arc  men- 
Bry  rarely  during  this  periiui,  but  they  ap- 
Brally  tn  htive  bten  portraiU  (f«6vff,  statiug 

The  earUest  sratiics  o(  this  kind  we  know 
ose  of  Cleobia  and  Cilon  of  Argos,  which 
icaicd  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi  about  01.  S0.» 
iconic  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Arislogi- 
I  made  by  Anienar  in  500  B.C  ,  and  in  477 
t  statues  of  the  same  persons  were  made  by 
ft  ia  allowed  tui  all  hands  that  nothing 
;ed  more  to  the  advancement  of  statuary 
cimlests  at  the  pubUc  games,  as  they  not 
deretl  liie  artists  famiUar  with  the  greatest 
>f  attitudes,  and  with  the  most  beautifully 
4  forms  of  the  bodies  of  the  athletes,  but 
irded  10  ihera  numerous  ypporiunities  to 
I  in  their  works  those  same  persona  and  at- 
vhicb  they  had  seen  and  admired.  Thewi- 
l  for  study  and  exercise  was  thus  opened  to 
its. 

ftve  seen  that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  Gre- 
f  attempts  were  made  to  adorn  the  outside 
les  and  other  public  buildings,  but  it  was 
he  period  we  are  now  describing  that  it  be- 
astomary  tn  adorn  the  pedinienis,  friexes, 
temples  with  reliefs  or  groups  of  statues  of 

Wo  still  possess  two  great  works  of  this 
'hich  ore  suilictent  to  show  their  general 
If  during  this  period.  1.  The  SeUnunimc 
,  or  the  meiupes  of  two  temples  on  the 
18  of  Sehnus  in  Sicily,  which  were  discover- 
JX3  bv  W  Harris  and  Sam.  Aiigcll,  and  are 
int  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo.  Those  be- 
to  the  western  temple  appear  to  have  been 
I  the  beginning  of  this  perimi,  as  they  sliow 
great  resemljlanoe  to  the  works  in  the  Ine- 
yie.  The  figures  of  the  oilier  or  midtllo  tem- 
w  indeed  a  considerable  advancement  t>f  the 
,  the  exectition  is  still  hard  and  stiR";  they 
,»e  [Kisaibly  been  executed  a  short  time  he- 
l.  TB.*     3,   The  J^ginetan  Marbles  were  das 


III. 


Thiri  Period,  from  01.  75  to  01.  HI. 

(4aO-^6  B.C.) 
During  this  period  Athens  waa  the  centre  of  tliv 
fine  arts  in  Greece.  The  Persian  wars  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  power,  and  the  Greeks,  who 
had  at  first  only  warded  ofT  tlie  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians, now  felt  strong  enough  to  acton  the  ofTen- 
sivc.  The  fail  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias  raised 
Athens  in  472  B  C.  to  the  supremacy  in  the  wars 
against  Persia.  Alliens  had  now  acquired  a  pow- 
erful jiavy,  and  the  tributes  of  the  allies,  which 
amouiued  at  difTerent  limes  from  400  lo  1200  tal- 
ents, and  which,  from  462  B.C.,  were  deposited  in 
the  troasurv  at  Athens,  raised  the  city  to  a  height 
of  power  such  as  few  cities  have  ever  ]>oBsea5ed. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  ihesu  treasures  were  spent 
upon  war ;  the  re^i  was  applied  at  first  to  the  forti- 
fication of  the  city,  and  afterward  to  the  budding  ol 
temples,  porticoes,  theatres,  g)'miiasia,  «5to.  Among 
iheiii  we  need  only  mention  the  Theaeum,  the  Par- 
thenon, the  Propylaea,  tlie  stone  tliealre,  the  Poicile, , 
and  the  Udema  After  the  wars  with  Persia, 
Alliens  appears  by  no  means  exhausted  or  bmkeu 
down,  but  refreshed  and  strengthened,  like  nature 
after  a  heavy  storm. 

Statuary  during  this  period  went  band  in  hand 
with  tlie  other  arts  and  with  literature ;  it  became 
emancipated  from  its  ancient  fetters,  from  the  siifU 
ncss  ami  eonvcntiunal  forms  of  former  times.  Thfll 
free  and  nuble  spirit  uf  the  Athenian  democracj 
sliowed  its  influence  in  all  departmcnls  of  literature 
and  art,  and  atuuiig  the  latter  statuary  reached  its 
culminatmg  point  in  the  sublime  and  mighty  works 
uf  Phidias.  The  deniocraiical  spirit  did  not.  how- 
ever, lead  to  any  kind  of  extravagance  iu  the  arts  ; 
no  vcUeuiem  passiutis  ur  actions  were  represented  ; 
and  aJthuugU  the  character  uf  those  which  beluiig 
to  the  latter  half  of  this  period  differs  very  much 
from  those  of  the  former  half,  yet,  on  the  whole,  all 
show  a  calm  dignity  and  an  almost  passionless  tran- 
quQUty  of  mind,  a  feature  so  peeuliar  to  all  the  great 
maslenvorka  of  Grecian  art.  The  Peloponncsian 
war»  and  the  calamities  which  accompanied  ft,  pro- 
„  „  _  ,.  duccd  a  change  in  the  fiiale  of  things ;  a  new  gen- 

i  in  1812,  in  the  island  of  -^gma,  and  are   oration  now  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  heroic 


MuDich  in  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Ba 
They  consisted  of  eleven  statues,  which 
4  two  pediments  of  a  temple  of  Athena,  and 
at  the  goddess  leading  the  i*:aeids  against 
and  contain  manifest  allusions  to  the  war  of 
"ccks  with  the  Persians.  Many  small  holes 
ntarlile  render  it  probable  that  originally  sev- 
ins  of  ihese  statues,  perhaps  the  armour, 
f  bronze,  and  fixed  to  them  with  nails,  The 
I  character  of  these  .^ginetan  statues  is  a  mix- 
'  the  archaic  slvle  and  an  anxious  imitation 
ire.  The  hair  'is  wiry,  and  traces  of  paint 
ibie  on  all  parts  of  the  statuefl  with  the  ex- 
i  of  those  representirig  the  llesh  * 
de»  these,  a  great  numbor  of  works  in  bronws 
iTble  of  this  period  are  still  extant ;  ihey  are 
!^und  figiires  or  statues,  and  partly  reiiefs.* 
*f  the  best  specimens  in  marble  rehef,  which 
o  form  the  transition  from  this  to  the  third 


"»«.,  wi  ,  10.  *  1  ;  »iu.,40.— Scliol.  id  Piml.,  OL.vji.,  rmt, 
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race  which  had  partaken  in  or  witnessed  the  mem- 
orable events  of  the  Persian  war.  Sensuality  and 
an  indulgence  of  the  passions  became  the  prominent 
features  in  the  character  of  the  Athenian  people ; 
and  the  prevailing  desire  after  pleasures  and  strung 
excitements  could  not  fail  lo  produce  an  injurious 
influence  upon  the  arts  also.  In  the  works  of  art 
which  were  produced  after  the  year  380  B.C.,  there 
was  uo  longer  that  cahn  and  sublime  majesty  which 
characterized  the  works  of  Phidias  and  his  more 
immediate  followers,  but  the  figures  were  more  pa- 
thetic, and  calculated  to  have  a  greater  effect  upon 
the  senses  of  the  beholders  The  different  stages 
of  the  arts  during  this  i)eriod  bears  the  most  strUimg 
analogy  with  the  three  phases  of  tragedy,  as  they 
lie  before  us  in  the  works  of  the  three  grout  drama- 
tists, ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

Argos  waa,  next  to  Athens,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed seat  of  the  arts  during  this  p#.'rioil,  and  the  works 
of  the  Athenian  and  Argivc  artists  spread  over  all 
Greece,  and  became  the  models  for  other  Oreelt 
artists. - — --       ~ 


bs  of  th«  place  which  the  Actilpltirea  jocupied 

temples  they  adorned,  we  find  ttrerywhere  a 
ti  the  iinitatinn  of  nature,  which,  without  nup- 
igor  oiiiittini;  anything  that  is  essentia),  and 
It  any  forced  attempt  to  go  Iwyond  nature, 
cs  the  purest  and  Biiblimeal  beauty :  these 
Bhow  lively  movements  combined  with  calrn- 
nd  ease,  a  natural  dignity  and  grace  united 
ruffected  simplicity  i  no  sLrivini;  afler  eflVct, 
kemonc  of  the  passions.  These  sculptures 
iflbrd  us  ample  meaits  to  justify  the  ancient 

Tvho  state  that  the  ficya'Aetov  and  ae/tv^v,  or 
vd  and  the  sublime,  were  the  charactehBtie 
»  of  Phidias  and  his  hcHooI-*  Phidins  was 
7hylu5  of  statuary,  and  it  may  be  safely  assert- 
,  although  the  art  subsequently  made  certain 
B  in  the  execution  of  details,  yet  Phidias  and 
>oJ  were  never  excelled  by  Bubsct^uent  gen- 
I. 

l«s  the  sculptures  of  the  three  temples  men- 
Eibovc,  there  are  also  aimdar  ornaments  of 
emples  extant,  which  show  the  mlluence 
he  SL'hool  of  Phidias  must  have  exercised  in 

parts  of  Greece,  tliouub  they  are  executed 
^rent  style     Of  these  we  nt-ed  only  mention 
tlie  most  iinp^iriaiU. 
I«  Phi;r<dia»  marbles,  wliieh  belonged  to  the 

«f  Apollu  Kpicurius.  built  alraut  Olympiad  86 
|«js.  They  were  discovered  m  1812,  ani! 
^i'  twenty-three  plates  of  marble  belonging 
nner  frieze  of  the  cella.  They  are  now  in 
Liah  Museum.  The  subjects  represented  in 
9  fights  with  Centaurs  and  Ama/^n^,  andone 
cvws  ApoHu  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a  chariot 
1^.      Many  of  the  attitudes  uf  tlie  figures  ap- 

be  repelilions  of  those  seen  on  the  Attic 

i  but  there  are,  at  llie  same  time,  great  dif 
I,  for  the  Phigalian  marbles  sometimes  show 
Sss  of  design  which  almost  borders  on  ox- 
»ce,whilesi>mc  figures  are  incorrectly  drawn 
[<3rccd  iitiitudes.  The  host  descriptions  of 
&  those  in  Ba$sx  tcUcvi  ddla  Grrcia,  tliMC^'n. 
.  Wagner  (1BL4),  and  in  Stackelberg's  Apol- 

JXU  Baattt  in  Arcadien  a.  die  daaeihst  uu»ge- 

t^Kfrkf,  1828. 

■rWe»  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
^«re  made  by  Pa'oimis  of  Mende  and  Al- 

of  Athens.*  Several  fragments  of  these 
few  were  discovered  in  182a,  and  are  al 
^mi  Paris.*  The  figures  of  tliese  marbles 
•^3d  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  ancient 
cS  show  a  true  imitation  of  nature,  but  do 
*M.j  come  up  to  the  ideal  simplicity  of  ibe 

Phidias. 

the  same  time  that  the  Attic  school  rose 
^Shest  perfection  under  Phidias,  the  school 
"^vas  likewise  raised  to  its  sujnmii  by  Poly- 
ift~iu  was  interior  to  the  former  in  his  statues 
though  he  advanced  the  toreutic  art  in  his 
^*latue  of  Hera  at  Argos  farther  than  Phicii- 
^-  the  art  of  making  bronze  statues  of  athle- 
Kr^arriod  by  him  lo  the  greatest  perfection  : 
■'Ihful  and  manly  beauty  was  the  sphere  in 

-  excelled.  Among  his  statues  of  go<ls  we 
*^r  two,  that  of  Hera  and  nnothcr  of  Hermes 

-  Vitions  several  of  bia  rep/esentalions  of  hu- 
r*g8,  in  which,  withruit  neglecting  to  give 

i  viduality,  he  made  youthful  figures  in  their 
^auty,  and  with  the  most  accurate  j>ropor- 
*-  Jie  several  parts  of  the  human  body.*  One 
statues,  a  youthful  doryphorus,  was  made 
-Vj  accurate  observation  of  the  proportions 

,  Pf>  Eloe.,  14.  — I>i<w.  Hftl.,  lit  laocnt,,  p.  MS.) 
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of  the  parts  of  the  body,  that  it  was  looked  upon  b) 
the  ancient  artists  as  a  canon  of  rules  on  thia  point  ' 
f'olycletus  is  satd  lo  have  written  a  work  on  the 
same  subject,  and  it  may  be  that  his  doryphoma 
xvas  intended  to  give  a  practical  specimen  of  the 
rules  he  had  laid  down  in  his  treatise.  He  gained 
a  victory  over  Phidias  in  the  representation  of  tin 
AmaEon,  which  rausi,  consequently,  have  been  a 
figure  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  female  beauty 
combined  with  a  manly  character.'  Polycletus  was 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-statues,  among  which 
that  of  Artemon  Periphorctus.  a  mechanician  of  the 
Lime  of  Pericles,  is  mentioned  with  es|>ecKil  pmise. 

Myron  of  Eleiithera-,  about  Olympi.id  87,  was,  like 
Polycletus,  a  disciple  of  Ageladaa.  but  adhered  to  a 
cloiier  imitation  of  nature  than  Polycletus,  and,  as 
far  as  the  impression  upon  the  senses  was  concern* 
ed,  bis  works  were  moat  pleasing ;  but  "  animi  aen- 
tmg  non  tipretsit,"  says  Pliny  '  llic  cow  of  Myron 
in  bronze  was  celebrated  in  all  antirjuiiy.*  Pliny 
mentions  a  considerable  number  of  his  works,  among 
which  a  dog,  a  discolHilus,  pentatlili,  and  |>aucrati- 
asla  were  most  celebrated  ;  the  last  of  Ihem  were 
e&peciully  distinguished  fur  their  eurythniia,  and  the 
animation  displayed  in  their  movements,  as  well  as 
fur  tiM)  most  beautiful  athletic  altitudes.  Among 
his  statues  of  gods  we  find  only  mention  of  a  colos* 
Siil  group  representing  Heracles.  Zeus,  and  Athena, 
which  he  made  for  the  Samiana.*  in  his  execution 
of  the  hair,  he  adhered,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the 
ancient  style. 

The  deviation  from  the  sublime  ideality  of  the 
Attic  heliool  of  Pbidtas  was  still  more  manifest  in 
the  works  of  Caltinuiebus  and  Uemclnus.  The  for- 
mer exeouled  his  statues  with  the  utmost  possible 
accuracy  and  attention  to  the  minutest  details,  but 
was  eurele&is  in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  whole,  which  destroyed  the  value  of 
his  works,  whence  he  was  designated  by  the  nick- 
name of  KararT;^irf;ti'i)f.  Quinclilian'  says  of  him, 
"nimttts  in.  vcntatc."''  On  the  whole,  it  should  he 
observed,  that  near  the  end  of  the  Pelu^wnnesian 
war,  and  afterward,  the  greater  part  of  the  artists 
continued  to  work  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  Polycle- 
tus, and  Hint  the  principal  productions  in  Pelopon- 
nesus were  bronze  statues  of  athletes,  and  statues 
erected  m  honour  of  other  distinguished  persons." 

The  change  wliidi  took  place  after  the  Pelopon- 
ncsian  war  in  the  public  mind  at  Athens  could  not 
fail  to  show  its  influence  upon  the  arts  also;  and 
the  school  of  statuary,  which  had  gradually  become 
developed,  was  as  different  from  that  of  Phidias  as 
the  then  existing  state  of  feeling  at  Athens  was 
from  that  which  had  grown  out  of  the  wars  with 
Persia.  It  was  especially  Scopas  of  Pares  and 
Praxiteles  of  Athena,  about  one  generation  after 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  who  gave  the  reflex  of  their 
time  in  their  productions.  Their  works  expressed 
the  softer  feelings,  and  an  excited  state  of  mind, 
such  as  would  make  a  strong  impression  upon,  and 
captivate  the  senses  of  the  beholders.  But  the 
chief  masters  of  this  new  schoid  Mill  had  the  wis- 
dom lo  combine  these  things,  which  were  command- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  a  noble  and  sublime 
conception  of  the  ideas  which  they  imbodied  in 
Iheir  works.  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  were  both  dis- 
tinguished as  sculptors  m  marble,  and  both  worked 
in  the  same  style;  the  legendary  circles  lo  which 
most  of  their  ideal  productions  belong  are  those 
of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite,  which  also  show  the 
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eharaclcr  of  llio  age.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
§rhool  of  staiiiary  was  considered  eupcruir  even  to 
ihaiof  Piiitlias.  and  it  is  indt^d  true  ihnt  its  pro- 
ducllnns  fire  distrnfeMiifthed  hy  rxquisiie  hcaiity  and 
graecfulnesd,  wKence  iheir  fi.'nial»^  sliitiieB  in  |>arttc- 
ular  arv,  in  ono  aenae,  unrivalled ;  l>ul  lUe  cfliwn 
they  produced  upon  the  ininda  of  the  bvhoUlers  wbb 
by  no  means  uf  the  same  pure  nnd  elevating  nature 
ns  that  of  the  works  of  ihcir  prcdeceasora.  Pliny' 
mentions  a  nunilicr  ol  works  of  Scopus,  some  of 
which  he  liiniaelf  aiiw  at  Komc.  Among  them  were 
Aphrodite,  Poibi.«s,Phaethon,  Apollo,  a  anting  Ueme- 
ter.  Ponridon,  Thtais,  Achilk'*,  the  Nereids  riding 
3n  dolphins,  and  a  nuuibvr  of  other  marine  deities  • 
Whether  the  wlebrated  (ironp  of  Niohe  and  her 
children,  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  blom\  in  a  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Komc,  was  the  work  of  St-opas  or 
Praxiteles,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  among  the  an- 
cients themselves.  This  group  was  discovered  in 
1M3,  near  the  Puna  S.  Uit^vanni  at  Rome,  and  the 
greater  number  of  its  fragments  is  at  present  in  the 
museum  of  Florence,  but  some  figures  are  m  other 
muHcuma  ;  Munich  {msaosscs  the  tinesl  head  of  all 
tlie  Niuhida.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion whethur  the  ^roup  diseuverefl  in  lGi^3  ib  the 
ongmnl  work  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  or  only  a 
copy ;  but,  although  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more 
probable  opinion,  these  remains  are  the  must  beau- 
tiful relics  of  ancient  art ;  the  mother  Niube  herseif. 
especially,  is  unrivalled*  The  works  ol  Praxiteles 
were  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  Seopaa 
The  Irftnftition  in  all  departinonta  of  the  arui,  frnai 
the  ancient  simplicity  to  the  representation  of  siih- 
jecta  exciting  sensual  desires  and  apitctiies,  was 
exceedingly  slow  and  gradual ;  and  thus,  althnogli 
in  the  works  of  Praxiteles  yuiilhrnl  and  ffmale 
beauty  appears  naked,  and  clothed  with  uU  the 
charms  that  art  can  bestow,  and  although  many  of 
his  figures  were  represented  iii  actions  and  situa- 
tions f)eeuliar  to  the  worship  of  Dioiiyaus,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  they  displayed  any  kind  of  sensual- 
ity. His  mo.si  eeJi'bralrd  works  wero:  I.  Figures 
of  Dionysus,  Salyrs,  nnd  Mienades.*  3.  Stulues  uf 
Eros  for  various  parl^  <tf  fJrrtve.'  3.  .Statues  of 
AphpHlite  I'he  must  re k'h rated  among  thean  were 
the  Aphrodite  ol'iJos  UrluJti  *p<ric*).  and,  above  all, 
the  naked  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus,  which  stood  in  o 
chapel  tniilt  expressly  tor  the  purpose,  ami  open  on 
all  sides.  This  sUiluc  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty,  that,  as  Phny  stales,  many  persona  sailed 
to  Cnidiia  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seelnj;  it.' 
Some  critics  have  itsserted  that  the  Venus  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Mcdiee^n  is  the  Cnidian  Ve- 
nus of  Praxiteles,  or  a  copy  uf  it,  but  Viseonti  has 
clearly  pmvcd  that  this  is  impossible.  There  is 
much  more  sensuality  in  the  Medicoan  Venus  than 
we  liave  any  reason  to  suppose  cxistr*d  in  that  of 
Cnidua.  Praxileres  had  also  great  rvputaiiun  for 
his  statues  of  the  most  heautitul  helwrsj,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  tix>k  the  moat  charming  among  them  as 
miMlels  for  his  representations  of  Aphrodite.  There 
was  also  u  statue  of  J^raxUelcs  representing  Apollo, 
surnamed  Saurtjctonos,  or  the  lizard-kiUer,  which 
hud  great  reputation  in  antiquity.' 

Cephissotlurus  and  'I'tmarchus  were  sods  of  Prax- 
iteles. Tliere  were  several  works  of  the  former  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Phny :  he  made  his  art  sul»- 
serrienl  to  passions  and  sensual  desires  INmy* 
mentions  among  his  works  a  celebrated  Symplegma 
al  Pergamus,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  this  kind 
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that  we  hear  of  in  Grecian  art 

pcrvadrd  the  works  of  Lencbarra  (i 

carrird  by  nn  tnjjie  up  tn  7.vi\\  i   *.('  I 

waa  the  tirst  that  made  t 

Hermaphroditus,  and  uf  ^^    ■■ 

Jocasto  >     Leocharea  also  uudc  a  u 

tiait-stalues  in  ivory  anC  goM,  of  n 

royal  family  of  Macedonia,  and  ctf  otntr  pnu 

Such  portrait-statues  about  this  tune  bcfialBi 

much  occupation  to  the  nrti-iT       \t..uii  n^f^^j 

B.C.,  several  of  the  great* 

Tin.     - 


'a»W 


as  Scopas,  Leochares 

engaged  m  Caria  in  aiaking  Utc  uiAgu.iHi  iiV« 
leum  of  Mausulus,  a  general  deacripiiou  uf  «% 
given  hy  Pliny.' 

Must  uf  the  ahove-mcn*Jooi*I  srlnU,  \m 
widely  their  works  differed  from  lho#e  of  tbr« 
uf  Phidias,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  havinj  vi) 
tinned  and  developed  its  vinciph'-  nf  .:n  .»),-- 
tain  direction;  but  towar'la  th' 
Kuphranor  and  Lysippus  of  Si< 
principles  of  the  Argivc  sel' 
principal  object  was  to  n  ; 

ble  degree  of  physical  be;,.. .  

Iieroic  power.     l,y»ippus  wns  the  f 
two:  he  was  one  of  the  nioM  fruiti 
have  ever  lived,  for  he  is  said  to  ha^ 
than  l&OU  figures.     Among  the  hero*. 
pears  to  have  been  a  favourite  subj 
for  he  made  several  statues  o(  him,  r 
iiT  various  Bituniion 
served  as  types  Ak 
possess  suiitM  r<'pr< 
are  cunsiitered  to  he  ujiitations  ol  h« 
most  celebrated   among  his   iMirlrai 
those  K\(  .\lexauder  the  Great  *    Thft 
Icristic  uf  Lysippus  and  hia  school  i| 
lion  of  nature,  which  even  eonlrivn) 
bodily  delects  in  some  intcrcstinji  rannnn 
dcncy  is  entirely  reahstic.     'V\\c  dlwl 
funiker  times  dis.'ippear  more  uml  luurt, 
way  for  mere  |K>rtr:»»i*      r.yvifipiiH,  ti  u 
statues  of  ginls,  hui 
his  sphern  ;  he  me; 
had  received  orders  --K 

His  grcalcsl  caro  w.i  ! 

of  the  details  (dr^'ui't  .     ^  -'..r 

portions  of  the  parts  ot  the  human  tu\i 
making  portrait-statues  alciKler  ami  tall 
common  standard.     In  short,  all  th«;  fi^in 
eharaeterize  tJic  next  {Hirioil  appe4r  iti  tbt 
Lysippus 

IV.  Fourth  P«nod,fram  Ol.  Ill  to  Ot' 
(336-t4ft  B.C) 
Within  a  fewg^eratlons  Ore^Ulii  art' 


through  tho  ^  i    developoHi^ 

each  uf  them  '  h  an  alntQ< 

masierpircijts,  ili-n  !■  "  '  ■'  a  new 

tioii  of  artists  to  pr. 

Hencj-^  the  pcrii>dn   ^ 

much  more  than  imitate,  and  ti. 

heller  or  worse  in  propurtiun  a 

upon  tlie  study  of  earlier  work.- 

this  |H*riod  ol  eclecticism  bos  u- 

statuea  and  groups  worthv     ■ 

tion,  and  which  cxn  ht^  \  > 

!>esl  works  of  anlii|uity. 

tho  arts,  in  comparison  wiih  ' 

Itterature.  is  indeed  a  etranr"  i 

During  the  first  fiOy  y 
schools  of  Praxitelets  and  : 
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especially  in  werks  of  bronxe;  but  after 
mo  atatura  were  scUlom  made  until  the 
carried  un  with  new  vigour  at  Athens  about 
end  i>f  llie  peruxl.     The  schoftl  of  Lysippus 
,1   use  to  that  of  Rhodes,  where  bis  disciple 
hbf  formed  the  most  celebrated  among  the  bun* 
'colossal  statues  of  the  sun.     It  was  seventy 
high,  and  partly  of  metal.     It  stood  near  ihc 
ir,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
236  B.C.^     Antiquarians  asdign  to  this  part 
fourth  pcrifxl  several  very  hcautifnl  works 
ttant,  as  the  maj^nificeni  group  of  I^ocoon 
8  sons.  whi(*h  was  discovf^rf^d  in  151)6  near 
Lbs  of  Titus,  and  is  at  present  at  Rome.    This 
[t  to  Nuibe,  the  most  beautiful  among  the  ex- 
irorks  of  ancient  art  ;    it  was,  according  to 
■  the  work  of  throe  Rhodian  arlisis:  Agesan- 
Mydorus.  and  Atlienodorua.*    The  celebrated 
ian  bull  i«  likewise  the  work  of  two  ICbodian 
Apolhinius  nnd  Taiiri.scus.* 
Uie  viiriuti»  kiiu^dums  which  arose  out  of  the 
AtA  of  Alexanilix  the  arts  were  more  or  less 
ted,  and   not  only  were  the  great  master- 
<if  former  timca  copied  to  adorn  the  new 
B.  hut  new  schools  of  artists  sprang  up  in 
I  of  them.     Alexandrea,  Pergamus,  anil  Se- 
rivalled  eacih  other  m  art  no  less  thnn  in 
ire.      At    Pergarntis   the    celebrated   groups 
umposcd  wiiich  ropresrntod  the  victories  of 
I  and  Kumenes  over  the  Gauls."    It  is  be- 
by  some*  that  the  srvcallnd  dying  glndiat^»r 
ne  is  a  statue  of  a  Claul,  which  originally  be- 
to  one  of  these  groups.     Eplicsus  also  had 
ishing  ijchoot  uf  art,  which  appears  to  have 
3d,  in  the  main,  the  style  of  Lysippus,  and 
id.  like  that  of  Pergamus,  in  the  represcnia- 
'  battle  scenes.     The  Borghese  fighter  in  the 
i  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  Ephesian 
,fl.  and  to  have  originaliy  formed  a  part  of 
.  baitiD  Bccnc.    In  SjTia,  t«o.  art  flourished 
lochia  until  the  tiuie  of  Aniiochiia  IV.,  bcfure 
reign  a  uumber  of  statues  had  already  been 
1  away  by  Scipiu. 

tieso  new  monarchies  statues  of  the  gods 
eldnm  made,  and  when  they  were  executed, 
rre,  m  most  cases,  copies  from  eJirlicr  works, 
character  in  which  the  gods  were  represented 
ually  become  bxed,  and  few  artists  ventured 
the  forma,  which  had  become  typicaL  Por- 
lues  of  kings  increased,  on  the  other  hand, 
t  extent.  The  vanity  of  the  kings  and  the 
uf  the  artists  created  a  ntj^vkind  ufatatues: 
new  were  frequctiUy  identified  with  cerUiin 
were  consequently  represented  as  auch, 
e  requisite  attributes.  In  many  cases 
t  of  a  king  was  put  upon  the  body  of  a 
god.  This  was  a  mo!>t  dangerous  rock 
for  the  simple  representation  of  a  king 
thape  of  a  god,  which  commenced  as  early 
time  of  Alcxantlrr,  was  siKin  thought  an  in- 
Bnt  mark  of  veneration,  axul  art  dcj^enerated 
mere  instrument  of  ihc  most  vulgar  llfillery  ■ 
and  show,  and  tasteless  ornaments  were  mis- 
for  art.  Flattery  towards  the  great  was  also 
1  in  the  monstrous  number  of  statues  that 
erected  to  one  and  the  same  individual.  De- 
Plwlereus  had  360,  or,  according  lo  others. 
statues  erected  to  him.*  When  the  honour 
:atue  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  high  di»- 
a,  and  when  it  became  necessary  to  pri>duce 
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I  such  numbers  of  statues,  the  workmanship  natural 
I  ly  became  worse  in  proportion  as  the  honour  «ank 
in  public  estimation.  During  this  time  it  becamn 
customary  to  comhine  with  the  statues  of  kings  and 
generals  symbolical  representations  of  towns,  which 
are  called  riwat  rrd^twH.  In  Magna  Gru*cia  art 
gradually  fell  into  decay  after  the  wars  with  the 
Romans  ;  and  the  example  of  Capua,  from  which 
nil  the  statues  were  carried  to  Rome,  nfTords  us  nn 
instance  of  the  robberies  and  plunder  which  were 
commiltwl  by  the  Romans  in  other  towns  of  Italy 
But  even  after  the  Roman  conquests,  the  cuUiva 
tion  of  the  plastic  arts  cannot  have  reased  altogether, 
as  we  mu8t  infer  from  the  numerous  works  found 
at  Pompeii,  some  of  which  possess  a  iiighcr  degree 
of  perfection  and  beauty  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  works  of  so  late  a  date.  In  Sicily  the 
activity  of  the  artists  appears  to  have  ceased  aftei 
the  Roman  conquest,  for  the  numerous  works  with 
which  Syrarusc  wfi.s  odorned.  and  with  which  wc 
are  made  acquainted  by  Cicero,'  mostly  belong  to 
an  earlier  period. 

Shortly  before  ihe  taking  of  Corinth  by  Miim- 
mius,  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  were  revived  at 
Athens:  and,  although  the  ariista  were  far  inferioi 
to  those  of  ibnner  times,  yet  they  still  produced 
works  of  great  excellence,  as  they  showed  their 
good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  mastcrwurks 
of  their  predecessors  the  subjects  of  study  and  imi- 
tation.' Among  those  who  contributed  most  to 
this  revival  of  statuary  were  Cleomenps  (who  made 
the  Medicean  Venus,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Cnidus, 
hut  inferior  in  point  of  taste  and  dcliracv),  his  son 
Clconicnes  (by  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the  Ixm- 
vre,  which  shows  an  exquisite  workmanship,  but 
little  life),  Glycon,  Apotbnius,  and  others. 

About  the  close  of  this  period,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  afterward,  the  Romans,  in  the  conquest 
of  the  countries  where  the  arts  had  floiirishod,  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  carry  away  the  wctrka  ol 
art;  and.  as  tln?y  were  unable  lo  appreciate  their 
value  and  mcnt,  they  acted,  in  many  cafes,  no  twi- 
ter  than  rude  barbarians,  regarding  the  most  pre- 
cious relif^s  of  art  in  no  otiier  light  than  that  of 
chairs  and  tables,  which  might  be  made  a^ain  at 
pleasure,  and  at  any  time.  At  first  these  niblienes 
were  carried  on  with  some  moderation,  as  by  .Mar- 
cellus  at  Syracuse  and  by  Fabius  Maximiis  at 
Tarentuin.  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  their 
triumphs  and  Ihc  public  buildings  of  Rome.  The 
triumphs  over  Philip.  Aniioi-hus,  the  .'Eloliaiis.  the 
Gauls  ill  Asia,  Perseus,  Pseiido-Phdip,  and,  above 
all,  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently  thn 
victories  over  Milhmdates  and  Cleopatra,  filled  ihf 
Roman  temples  and  porticoes  with  the  grc,ili-at  va 
riety  of  works  of  art.  After  the  taking  of  CorinLh. 
the  Roman  generals  and  governors  of  provinces  bo 
gan  to  Bhow  a  kind  uf  ainateurship  in  works  of  art 
which  was  probably  more  owing  to  the  fashion  pre- 
vaihng  among  the  Roman  grandees  than  lo  any  rea 
lasle  ur  love  fur  the  tine  arts:  they  now  rubber 
whatever  they  could  to  adorn  their  own  residcnccs- 
Sometimes  either  their  avarice  or  neccseiiy  induced 
(hem  to  mt'lt  down  the  most  precious  works  with- 
out any  regard  lo  artistic  worth.  The  sacrdegiuue 
plunder  of  temples,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  sa 
cred  statues  from  the  public  sanctuarica,  which  had 
at  first  been  prevented  to  some  extent  by  the  pon- 
lifls,  became  afterward  a  comcion  practice.  'Hie 
manner  in  which  Verres  acted  in  Sicily  is  but  one 
of  many  instances  of  the  extent  to  which  iIjcsc  rob- 
beries were  carried  on.  Hie  emperors,  **»pe<-rally 
Angiisliis,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  followed  these  cvarn- 
ples,  and  the  immense  nutr/ae.   of  statues  wluefc^ 
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rtmwiihstnndtng  all  lli'm,  remained  at  Rhodes,  DrI- 
|)hi,  AUiPiis,  rtnd  Olympia,  la  truly  a^tonishmK  ' 

HiMbrt:  wt  [irucecd  lu  de&iTii)e  (lie  buIc  mI"  statu- 
ary during  tin;  la&t  stage,  iii  wliiilj  Knnie  was  the 
centre  or  the  unoieiit  wurid,  it  will  be  ricoc»&ary  Lu 
giVL*  an  DUlliiir  nl  Ihi?  Iiiftlury  ofhlatunry  among  the 
Klru&cAns  nnd  Kuniatis  duwn  tu  (he  year  Hti  U.C. 

Till!  Kirubcuiia  were,  uii  thu  wliule,  nii  industri- 
ous and  rnleiprising  people.  DifTLTent  liypotliesGa 
have  been  prupo.wd  to  account  for  the  cultivatiun 
otthf^  )irt»,  in  which  thi>4  nation  excelleU  :ill  others  In 
central  and  nuithern  Italy,  as  well  ait  tor  the  \teiiu- 
liar  i*iyle  in  some  of  iheir  productions.  Some  wrt- 
lcr»  lliink  thai  it  was  owing  to  colonies  from  Lydia, 
which  were  ealablmhefl  at  Caere  and  Tarquinii ; 
olhcnj.  thai  the  Etruscans  themselves  were  a  Pelas- 
ginii  tribe.  \\  ith  the  works  of  Grecian  art  they 
must  have  hocome  ac(|uainted  at  an  early  liinr, 
through  their  nitcrcourse  with  the  Greeks  of  south- 
ern liiily;  and  their  tntUience  upon  the  art  of  the 
Ktrui^eana  ia  evident  in  nunieroue  cases.  The  East, 
al«>,  Kppe^irs  to  liave  exercised  suriie  inllucnce  upon 
titc  k^truscojis.  OS  many  works  of  art  found  m  Etru- 
ria  I'ontAln  precisely  the  same  reprrsonla lions  as 
ihnt<<-  wlijeh  wo  fmd  in  Asm,  eapeeiAlly  among  the 
UiibyloiittinM.  However  this  may  have  been  eireel- 
ed,  wo  know  for  certain  that  the  whole  range  of  the 
fino  arts  wa»  <'uliivaterl  by  the  Etruscuns  Hi  an 
early  iH^riod.  Slnliiary  in  clay  (which  here  supplie^l 
the  place  of  wood,  iOcva,  used  in  Greece)  and  in 
bruniu?  appears  Icj  have  acquired  a  high  degriT  of 
perfection.  In  207  B.C.,  no  less  than  2000  hrouxe 
staturs  arc  said  to  have  existed  at  Vohinii.'  and 
nuincruus  works  uf  Etruscan  art  are  still  extant, 
which  shuvi-  great  vigour  and  life,  tliough  thry  do 
nni  frffssoss  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty.  Among 
Iheni  wtf  may  mention  the  Chima>ra  of  Arrctium  (at 
Florence)  :  the  Capilohne  She-wolf,'  which  wub 
df'diialid  in  13. C  296  ;  the  Minerva  of  Are*xo(now 
at  Florence),  and  olhera.  Some  of  their  stuines 
are  worked  in  a  Greek  style  ;  olherb  arc  of  a  rhur- 
urler  peculinr  to  lliemselvcs,  and  entirely  different 
from  works  of  Grecian  art.  being  slifT  and  ugly  ; 
others,  again,  are  exaggerated  and  forecit  in  iheir 
movements  and  attitudes,  and  resemble  the  ligures 
which  we  meet  with  m  the  rfprrscntntions  of  A«i- 
ntic  nations.  Etruscan  utensils  oi'  brunzr,  such  as 
cuniN'liibra,  piiterie,  cups,  thioncfi,  Ac  ,  cnihtllislied 
with  various  omainenls  and  ngurrs.  were  very 
highly  vHliictl  in  aiili(|uity,  and  even  nt  Athena  at  a 
lime  when  the  arts  were  still  flourishing  there* 
Their  works  in  stone,  esi^cially  the  dllo  and  has^o 
relievos,  which  are  found  in  cnuMiderablc  nutnhrrs 
on  cheats  containing  the  ashes  uf  (be  dead,  are, 
Willi  few  exceptions,  nf  very  interior  merit 

Tlic  Ilomans,  previnusly  tu  the  lime  uf  the  first 
THrquln.  arc  said  to  have  bad  no  images  of  the 
gods,  and  for  a  lung  time  afterward  their  statues 
of  gods  ill  clay  or  wood  were  made  by  Eiruscaa 
artists.*  "During  the  early  part  of  the  Uepuhhc.  the 
works  executed  at  Home  wt^re  altogether  of  a  use- 
ful and  practtcHl.  ami  not  of  an  ornamental  charac- 
ter, and  statuary  was.  in  consequence,  little  cuttiva- 
Jed.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  the  senate  and  the 
people,  OS  well  as  foreign  slates,  which  were  in- 
debted to  some  Roman,  bogttn  to  erect  bronze  slat* 
ues  to  distinguished  persons  m  the  Forum  and  other 
places"  The  earliest  works  of  this  kind  which  we 
ran  consider  as  really  historicnl  arc  the  statues  of 
Alius  Navms,^  of  Mmadus  outside  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina,  and  of  Pythagoras  and  Alc.ibiades,  which 

1,  {Vid.  VGIkel.  r«b«r  ili«  We^ilhnin«  di>r  Alton  KuDit- 
werki*  ana  tlnit  (ir'>t>«rion  Ltnd^m  na/^ti  Rum.  — Mi'llor.  Arth.,  f>. 
tfl3,  A-r.j  — 2.  li'tin,,  H.  N.,  iii.»,,  ]«.  is  — r..(..|*r*  Vitiwv 
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Stood  in  the  romrn<  -  ' 

UC.  314  down  I"  ti 

last  two  ataio> 

niauMhip.     'I'll' 

according  lu  V'n.,,..  .. 

confiscaied  proiierly 

B.C.»    Two  other  m 

Capitoline  Hercules,  '60C   U.C  . 

slntiie  of  ihe  C;ipitoIirie  Jnpiter. 

Livy,  was  iimde  at«iul  4IM)  B.C  *      i 

statues  of  men  in  the  Forum  b|»["  ■ 

become  ver>'  great,  and  mit^^^  "■  - 

had  them  erected  there  v 

in  161  B.C..  the  censors  V  ' 

Pupiliua  removed  from  the  runiiii  «U 

magistrates  which  had  not  hern  fttnM 

sanction  uf  the  senate  or  tl" 

Corndia,  the  miither  of  tl 

portieiis  of  Meiellus.     Tin?  «. ..^»o  „, 

and  other  staiues  were  execalcd  w«fo 

Greeks  and  Etruscans. 

V.  Fijtk  Period Jron  01  IM  (B  C.  UB)U,tklM{ 
*he  Wcgtan  Kmjnrf. 

During  this  period  Home  was  the  < 
ly  ihe  whole  of  (bo  ^" — -'  «    'i.!    .., 
inlellerlual  fiiipcriorii 
ieal  power      But  it  n-  ^ 
of  art  and  literature,  a-s  ilie  ait- 
from  all  parts  of  the  Eiiipir**  for  i 

ing  rmployment  in  the  I 

mabS  of  the  ptM>ple,  howev. 

nnd  were  as  tittle  conc<;m«t. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  w.i 

the  Komans  ubo,  either  frniii  .h> 

(wl  contempt  fur  the  Grerfc)*'.  eiuen.i 

hnpi?   of  b»'tng   5»bte    to    rf^Morc    th*' 

These  eir> 

man  hke  ' 

di.iguiw  III-  .■',.   .,,,.,  rMi.... 

was.  therelore.  only  Ihe  m 

tellcctual  Itomans  that  n-.^ 

the  arts.     This  was  both  a  iifrtc 

tunatc  circumstance  :  bad  it  mi: 

have  perishnl  at  once  .  now  it  comuiijtii 

degree  to  be  cultivateil.  hnt  it  rxpcnenocil 

fate,  which  it  bn    m  ■  •  •■  ■";  ■■'     M  r- 

continued  its  ■  >fO| 

tlio  peoplH,  un-l  Tjfiii 

great.    NotwiihsiiMding  tt>' 

slanees.  there  were  n  ntn 

lists  at  Rome  dunnu'  " 

lie,  who  had  really  in 

Greeks,  and  product  .i    »■■ 

mertt.     We  n»'rd  <»rilymrii'  inwl 

teles  of  southern  Imly.  wtn  mun 

and  made  on  ivory  statue  of  Jup  n 

of  Meiellus;'  Arcesiitfiua,  of  wl- 

several  highly  VAlu*-d  w.if; 

were  priied  more  than  iIp  ij 

eius,  \sbo  even  vi;ntnr»'d  ii>  i.v, 

of  founding  metal  Btaiii*-* ;    \*i 

and  others.     Durinir  ih'    T'lnriii 

and,  with  some  noltl 

tcred  to  the  vanity,  • 

emperors.'    The  inerlnehA  ui  U41 

has  destroyed  the  art« :  and  aa  1 

minds  to  f.  .1.1.     -- 

Itodies  »' 

ever,  exct.:  ... .  i.,  ■-.-.:  . 

adonied  the  palaces  ol  the  mxn- 
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Winy'  mentions  as  surh  Crat^nis,  Pytho- 
Polydectea,  HennolaUB,  a  second  Fyihodonis, 
and  Aphrodtsms  of  Tralles.  In  the  time 
who  did  much  for  Ihe  arts,  wc  meet  with 
ms,  a  founder  of  metal  statues,  who  was 
ssioned  by  the  emperor  to  execute  a  colossal 
I  of  110  feet  high,  representing  Nero  as  the 
The  work  was  not  completely  executed,  as 
i  of  using  the  meta!  had  fallen  into  oblivion. 
).  75  the  statue  was  rnnsecrated  as  a  Sol,  and 
Iterward  changed  into  a  siatuo  of  Commodus 
bring  the  head "  The  principal  sculptured 
that  were  produced  during  the  Empire  were, 
ieison  public  monuments,  such  as  lUuse  adum- 
e  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  repreacnted 
Dlheusi8  of  llie  emperor,  and  his  triumph  over 
L  The  invention  and  grouping  of  the  figures 
Ddand  tasteful,  but  the  execution  is  careless, 
ime  may  be  said  of  the  reticfs  of  the  Temple 
terra  in  the  Forum  of  Doniitian,  in  which  the 
y  in  particular  is  very  bad.  2.  Statues  and 
Df  the  emperors.  These  may  again  be  divi- 
to  classes,  and  are  easiest  distinj^uished  by 
stumes  in  which  they  are  rffpresenied.  Thpy 
}  faithful  portraits  in  the  custumc  of  ordinary 
}ga),  or  in  The  attire  of  warriors  {xtatua  thftra- 
generally  in  an  altitude  as  if  they  were  ad- 
Ig  a  body  of  men,  as,  «  ^  ,  the  colossal  statue 
pjsiua  in  the  palace  Grimant.  To  this  class 
long  the  e(iue»trtaii  statues,  and  the  statues 
'timphal  cars  wiili  from  two  to  six  horses, 
•metimcs  even  with  elephants,  which  were 
tly  made  for  em[K>rors  out  of  mere  vanity, 
thout  there  having  been  any  real  triumph  to 
n  such  a  work*  {h  )  Such  Nt.itiirs  as  were 
to  show  the  individual  in  an  pxalled,  hero- 
eifiod  character.  Among  those  were  reck- 
e  so-called  Achillean  statues,  which  were 
e  in  the  linio  of  Augustus;  they  were  na- 
(I  bore  a  hasta  in  one  hand  ■*  and,  secondly, 
in  a  sitting  [iosiLion,  with  the  upper  part  of 
ly  naked,  ami  a  pallium  covrring  the  loins. 
statues  were  intended  io  rnprcirnt  an  em- 
Jupiter,  but  sometimes  aUo  as  an  ApoJfo.* 
hod  of  representing  an  empernr  as  a  >xo6 
first  practised  with  oiuish  gootl  taaie.  The 
I  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  families  are  liltc- 
liber  simple  and  faithful  portraits,  or  they  are 
Ed  as  goddesses  :  Rperiinens  of  each  kind  are 
;.tant.  The  custom  adupled  in  the  Macedo- 
rne,  of  combining  allegorical  representnlions 
u  and  provinces  with  the  monuments  erected 
MiT  of  the  sovereigns,  was  sometimes  foJIow- 
(he  Romans  also,  and  some  of  ibem  were 
!>y  very  dtalinguisfied  artists.*  In  the  reign 
yiD,  the  column  of  Trajan,  with  sculptures 
luting  the  victory  of  Ibis  emperor  over  the 
9t  and  other  similar  works,  were  executed, 
O  possess  a  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  Nerva 
Vatican,  and  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  beauti- 
Uathoracata  of  Trajan,  and  several  fine  busts 
teitme  emperor. 

m  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  statuary  had  be- 

piore  an<i  more  confined  to  the  represtfutalion 

|ecis  of  a  common  naiure,  so  that  at  length 

freely  find  anything  else  but  the  records  of 

in  the  reliefs  on  the  public  monuments,  and 

Oils  kinds  of  statues  of  the  emiHirors  and  the 

of  their  families.     But  in  the  ruign  oJ'Ha- 

«  arts  seemed  to  begin  a  new  sera.    He  him- 

nodoubtedly  a  real  lover  and  connoisseur 

N.,  tiTTi..  4,  «  1 1  1-9.  (W.,  Txtn.,  18.— Herodion,  i.. 
Dhw  Ca«i.,  Ilii.,  84.— Stttt.,  SvIt.,  i..  I.— Mart.,  ii.,*9. 

Do  Of»t.,  8.  11.— Juv.,  «i.,  liifl.— Pl.o..  It.  N.,  xifir., 
fPtio,  1  c.)  — 5.  (MdlUr.  Areb.,  p.  819.)— 6.  (Stmb., 
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01  art,  and  he  encouraged  it  not  only  al  Rome,  bai 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  The  great  villa  of  Tra- 
jan below  Tivoh,  the  ruins  of  which  cover  an  ex- 
tent of  ten  Roman  miles  in  circumference,  was 
richer  in  works  of  art  than  any  other  place  m  Italy 
Here  more  works  of  an  have  been  dug  out  nf  ibo 
ground  than  anywhere  else  within  the  same  com- 
pass.  Hadrian  was  fond  of  the  ancient  furms  in 
art  as  well  as  in  language,  and  many  works  in  the 
archaic  stjic  still  extant  may  have  been  executed 
Ht  this  lime.  Some  statues  made  at  this  time  com- 
bine  Egyptian  BlifTncss  with  Greci;in  elegance,  nnd 
especially  the  representations  of  Egj'ptian  deities, 
such  as  that  of  Isis,  are  half  Greek  and  half  Egyp- 
tian. But  by  the  aide  of  this  strange  school  there 
existed  another,  in  which  the  pure  Greek  style  was 
cultivated,  and  which  has  produced  works  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  Ibe  statues  and  busts  of  Antinous,  for  whom 
the  empernr  entertained  a  passionate  partiality,  and 
who  was  represented  in  innumerable  works  of  art. 
The  colossal  bust  of  Aniinous  in  iha  Lourn.'  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  finest  works  of  ancient  art.  and  is 
placed  by  some  critics  on  an  equality  with  the  best 
works  that  Greece  has  produced.  The  two  cen* 
tanrs  of  black  marble  on  thef.^apitol  probably  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  .  one  of  ilicm  is  cxuciucd 
tn  an  old  and  noble  style,  and  la  managed  by  a  Utile 
Eros  riding  on  his  back :  the  other  looks  more  like 
an  intoxicated  satyr.  There  are  also  some  very 
good  works  in  red  marble  which  are  referred  to  this 
period,  as  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  used  twfore 
the  age  of  Hadrian. 

As  the  arts  had  received  such  encouragement  and 
brought  forth  such  fniiis  in  the  rcigu  nf  Hadrian, 
the  effects  remained  visible  for  s(»me  time  during 
the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Antonmus  Pius  built 
the  great  villa  at  Lnnuvium,  of  which  ruins  are  slid 
extant,  and  where  many  excellent  works  of  art  have 
been  discovered.  But  sophistry  and  pedantic  learn- 
ing now  began  to  regard  the  arts  with  the  same 
contempt  as  the  ignorance  of  the  Humans  had  for- 
merly done.  The  frieze  of  a  tempJLMvhicli  the  sen- 
ate caused  to  be  erected  to  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Faustina,  is  adorned  with  griffons  and  vessels  of 
very  exquisite  workniansliip  ;  hul  the  busts  and 
statues  uf  the  emperors  show  in  many  parts  an  af- 
fected elegance,  while  the  features  of  the  counte- 
nance are  tasteless  and  trivial  copies  of  nature. 
The  best  among  the  extant  works  of  this  lime  are 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelios  of  gilt 
bronze,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  column 
of  M.  Anrelius,  with  reliefs  representing  scenes  of 
his  war  against  the  Marcomanni.  The  busts  whii.'h 
we  possess  of  M.  .^lIrelill9,  Faustina,  and  Lucius 
Verus,  are  executed  with  very  great  care,  especially 
as  regards  the  hair.  The  number  of  the  extant 
busts  of  the  Antoninea  amounts  to  above  one  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  rate  at  which  busts  of  emperors 
were  sometimes  multiplied,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  senate  sometimes  ordained  that 
the  bust  of  an  emperor  should  be  in  the  house  of 
every  citizen. 

.Mler  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  the  symptoms 
of  decline  in  the  arts  became  more  and  more  visible. 
The  most  numerous  works  contintipd  to  be  busts 
and  statues  of  the  craperors,  but  the  beat  among 
them  are  not  free  from  aflectation  and  mannerism. 
The  hair,  especially  in  the  rcprcscDtations  of  female 
figures,  becomes  gradually  utterly  tasteless  :  and  in- 
stead of  the  natural  hair,  the  artists  made  it  a  ptunt 
to  show  that  it  was  a  large  peruquc,  which  in  some 
cases  might  bo  put  on  and  taken  off  at  pleasure. 
{Vid.  Galerus.)  In  the  time  of  CdraeiiVA  ■nvA.w^ 
statues  were  made,  eavec\a\\^  o^  Wr.TLTwwAeT  vswi 
Great.    Alexander  Se-jcnia  vjoa  ;i  k^aX.  aCkwvxw  <* 
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the  contcmporaiy  tiistorians.  nor  ia  it  at  a:i;ir4- 
:^.  The  barl»arians  were  only  anxious  U>  c;:rT 
:-  "^.'.h  them  the  most  precious  treasures  in  urb#i'. 
-:  r- r.ch  themselves  ;  a  statue  itiusi  have  been  ta :.;» 
f-  .^-.'i  vf  imiinirence  to  them.  What  pcrtlrvc, ;»: 
7  ^i^J  naturally  by  the  circumstances  andca]uuL.Ui 
1  ,:'the  times  :  in  times  of  need,  bronze  staroawrrf 
e    --elted  down,  and  the  material  used  fur  kihir  pui 

-  >*« :  marble  statues  were  frequently  hriic-a  ii 
■:  :  W5  and  used  for  building  material.^  '  l!"  weati- 
.  r.icr  the  history  of  Rome  during  the  lirstcer.t^.Ri^ 
r  i;:er  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Gemians.we  Lave 
s  rvtry  reason  to  wonder  that  so  many  spccunea  o:' 
:-    &r.o.erit  art  have  come  down  to  our  tuDts.* 

5TELAI  {(jTf/Xat).     {  Vid.  Foxca.  p.  457.) 
^^HEX'IA  (adivta),  a  festival  with  contests,  cfi- 

-  ^rriicJ  by  the  Argive*  in  honour  of  Zraisumamed 
:  >:-ca:us.  who  had  an  altar,  consisting  of  a  iar^e 
f    .-:ox.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hennione*  Rulardi' 

-  *:^:es  that  the  ird/.if  or  wrestling,  winch  famed  a 
4  r^irt  of  the  contests  at  this  fesiiva],  was  aceoop- 
i  7  -  i  hy  a  flute ;  and  he  also  mentions  a  tTzdilioi, 
=  i.->rding  to  which  the  fei>tival  had  oripnaUTbttS 
i    li'.i  :n  honour  of  Danaus,  and  that  it  was  aAerrori 

-  >.--^7?e»:raied  to  Zeus  .Sthenius. 

.        STIBA'DIUM.     ( Vid.  Mexs^,  p.  633.) 

•^riBlUM  {arififii),  a  Sulphiirel  of  Aniiw^r. 

;*?■-  :ro:u  the  earliest  limes,  and  stiU  empfiwrfi/ 

:i-:  prtsent  day  in  the  East  for  tinging  W«i  ife 

ii.r  .-r-.J  eyebrows,  the  eyelas?jes  and  ed^tfifc 

'.  :i,  this  last  application  being  with  a  tie*  to  »• 

:rv^s*-  the  apparent  size  of  the  eye.    "ft'iBri* 

*cr.7:;un  of  glibium,''  says  Dr.  Afwre,  ■duoB* 

«>:.'..  :n  all  respects,  the  common  Eulpfmnel  of aM- 
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but  this  mineral  may  have  been  maAtkk 

:.'.v  ro  :'n:iiuontly  associated,  as  it  now  sometiaait 

■A  :!;  :he  while  oxide,  or  with  ihe  nickelilpiwo** 

jCurti,  to  either  of  which  Plmy's  descripwin*' » 

jf  •(.■j':.j,./a  nitcns'iuc'  might  be  with  prt4>rteiyi^ 

:i.t''i."     Hardouin   correctly  states,  acconiiBJ  !■ 

A.idais.  that  the  ancients  were  most  pn)bililj » 

Jii\udmted  with  pure  a/i/imotiy,  which  is  aftrtil'''" 

s--'s[anoe.  or,  at  least,  is  rardy  found  as  a  aawi 

ere.     It  is  called  TeTpdyuvov  by  Hippocrates, fi<« 

■'.4  iHing  made  into  pastils  of  a  squan'  form."  Oi 

t:.e  ancieut  antimony,  consult  Plinv's  XatDial& 

lorv.' 

STILLICI'DIUM.     ( Vid.  SttviTCTEfc p-  W 

STILUS  or  STYLUS  is  in  all  probability  the  a« 

•  :4.  \\>   word  with  the  Greek  ffru/.of,  and  conveys  tht^ 

,v:;:k^   cral  idea  of  an  objw't  tapering  1  ke  anarchiwurf 

column.     It  signifies, 

I.  An  iron  instrument/  resembling  a  pod  ■ 
size  and  shape,  used  for  writing  upon  waxed  »i^ 
lets.'    At  one  end  it  was  shar|»ened  loapaottx 
scratching  the  characters  uptiu  the  wax.'  wlufcl^ 
other  end,  Iwing  Hat  and  circulur,  served  to  B"** 
the  surface  of  the  tablets  smooth  again, and"* 
*;ated  i  obliterate  what  had  been  written.    Thus  wW* 
v.\:'rcwe  ! '««  means  to  crate,  and  hence  to  corral,  as  iltt» 
.ij^N.  whiohi  well-known  precept  jtr/w  *fi7ii«  rcr/oi.'  TheUjI* 
•.k.i..viU,^»  at  I  was  also  termed  graphmm,^  and  the  case  in  nh* 
*<  *■*    :me  the  '  it  was  kept  ffrapkiaiium^"  oTgrapkiaria  IAcm."  W 
.•;-.s  ..If  lep-  i  following  woodcut  is  from  a  picture  found ioH«* 
4:mi  II  works  llaneum." 
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I     S.  A  sharp  stake  or  spike  placed  in  pitfalls  btSmi  \:.,.. 

1.  < Winrkelmaitn,  Gnnh.  tier  Kuiurt.— Mbt<m.  Gtadi  te  tit- 
I  ilrndL-D  Kuostfi  )>ei  den  Gricchen.— F.  Thicneh.  tc^  <^ 
KpM'b«n  iler  bililDmlcn  Kun^t  Mum  d#a  Gnwhen.— fi-O-Mu'- 
1«T.  An-iiiol.  drr  Kiiust,  Sd  ed.,  1835.)  —  3.  (H(«TeL,lv.SAf 
iij.  —  Cump^irp  I*aui.,  ii.,  39,  ^  7  ;  34,  4  6.)  —  1*  (D*  Mm..  ? 
n*».C.l— 4.  {l>i«cor..  iii.,«.— Piin,,  II.  X.,  iiiiii.,  JJ.-D» 
d^uiu  ad  riin..  I.  c— Adami,  Appt-nO..  i.  v.~M"(«l'i  Atr.X:B 
tfrmloiry,  p.  51.)— 5.  f{>vid.  M«.,  ii..  5SI.— MarT..iiT.,«  *-< 
»IMaut..  Ricrh.,  iv.,  4.  63.--Plm..  II.  N.,  xxxiv..  14.)— 7-  (Wwa*- 
I..  1.  «  57)— S.  (Hor..  Sar  .  i.,  10.  78.— Cic..c.\>it,II.,ii..41  ' 
-tf.  (OTid.AtiuT.,  I.,  II  U  — Sai't..  Jul.,  t».;_)o.  (Mtft.  tn 
ei.1— JI.  (Suot.,  Claud    35.)— IS.  <Mtw.  Ourbua.,  tua.  k.. uf 
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irenehnicnt  to  embarrass  the  progress  of  an 
eViriK  enemy. ^     It  was  inlendcd  to  answer  the 

0  purpose  as  ihe  contrivances  called  o/t/n,  hha, 
stimuli  b}*  Cssar.' 

A  bronw  needle  or  rod  for  picking  worms  off 
i>-|jee«  i'  alBO  a  wuuden  probe  employed  in  ii;&r- 
la^g  operations  * 

'^  bears,  also,  the  meaning  of  ihe  stem  of  a  tree  or 
etable,'  which  is.  perhaps,  the  primary  significa- 

1  of  OTVAO^. 

STIM.MI,  the  Greek  name  for  what  the  Kornans 
led  Siitnum.  {Vtd.  STiniUM.) 
ITIPEXDIAKIT.  The  stipendiaria;  uibesof  the 
niai)  prnvinivs  were  so  riennniinated,  as  heing 
wri  III  ihe  payment  of  a  fixed  mouthy  tribute, 
'■(,"  m  contradistinction  to  the  vectigales, 
■  ■  ;  .1  cerlain  portion,  as  a  tenth  or  twentieth 
iitt  ptoduee  of  their  lands,  their  cattle,  or  cus- 
i.  The  word  •*  stipfndium"  was  used  to  signify 
liribate  paid,  as  il  was  originally  imposed  for, 
b#\erward  appropriated  to.  the  purpose  of  fur- 
m^  the  Konian  soldiers  with  pay  {stipendium*y 
c:<indiiion  of  the  urlies  stipendiaria;  is  generally 
:t«t  tn  have  been  more  honourable  than  that  of 
S^^iigales,  hut  the  distinction  between  the  two 
f  was  not  always  observed.'  The  word  sli- 
is  also  applied  to  z  person  who  receives 
valary  or  pay,  as  a  "  suptndiarius  mtUs,"'  a 
which  IS  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  veteran 
received  pay  for  tnany  years,  or  served  in 
ipaigns*  Some  MSS.  have  stiitendiosua 
sftage  last  quoted,  which  ia,  perhaps,  a  bot- 
iing." 
;'NDin\r,  a  pension  or  pay,  from  ttipem 
because,  before  silver  was  coined  at 
'«ho  copper  money  in  use  was  paid  hy  weight, 
»t.  Iiy  tale."  According  to  Livy,  the  practice 
''irig  pay  to  the  Roman  soldiers  <w  shpevHutm 
t//  puhlicc  aeciperet)  was  not  introduced  litl 
40o,  un  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Tarracina 
^Xur  He  represents  ihe  change  as  the  spori- 
0«i9  and  unsolicited  act  of  the  senate  ;  but  from 
\i*r  F  ^cgagp"  we  learn,  that  in  the  year 421  B.C. 
^  had  proposed  that  the  occupiers  of  the 
i<i  should  pay  thrir  vrciigal  regiilarly,  and 
-  11  should  be  devoted  to  ibe  payment  of  the 
*!■.  The  concession  was  probably  accelerated 
1^  prospect  of  the  last  war  with  Vdi,  and  made 
h  a  view  of  conciliating  the  plcbs^  who,  without 
't^such  favour,  would  m  their  then  humour  have 
>*ed  to  vote  fur  the  war.  Livy  also  represents 
fands  for  the  payment  to  have  been  raised  by  a 
lltiun  or  geueral  lax  -,  but,  as  Arnold  observes," 
veoiigal  or  titlie  due  from  the  occupiers  of  the 
iJand  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers  ;  and 
were  not  sulficieot,  it  was  to  be  made  good 


ATncao.,  Jl— Sihot,  x.,  -IIS.)— J.  {D.  O.,  rii.,  73.)— 
..kv..  10,  4  to.)— 4.  (r(i|aiiioll.,xi.,  3.  4  &a.)-S.  iU.. 
»l  :  xi..  1,  *  40.1  — 0.  (I.JV.,  ir.,  (iO,-TBeit.,Hiiil.,  IT.. 
(Lrr.,  TTiTii.,  ai.)^-8.  (Hirtmi.  D*  B«U.  Afnc,  43.)— 
Pt«*~*  ^^  1^0  MiliL.i..  ia)--IO.  {GGttlinir.Gcwh.derHnjn. 
iv«ff..  (<•  4IN.}— 11-  {Vurro.  L\ng.  Lni..  v..  IHS,  rif.  MUller. 
n..  J*.  N-.  x«i;  9  )  -  J»-  ('V.,  3fl  )— 13.  (Mi.l.  of  Ilwne,  i., 
^.^—4 'tiin[**n>  Niiibulir,  n  ,  p.  440.J 


by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  the  whole  peD[)le. 
This  tithe,  however,  was  probably  paid  vt?ry  irregu- 
larly,  and  hence  the  pay  of  soldiers  would,  m  point 
of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  iributum."  A 
few  yeara  after  ihi.f  concession  (B  C.  403),  and  du- 
ring the  hostilities  against  Veii,  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  was  assigned  {ccrtus  numtnts  ant  cat  atatfi- 
niUus^)  to  the  knights  also,  or  Equitks,  p.  415. 
Livy,  howeTcr,  seems  to  be  here  speaking  of  the 
citizens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune,  but 
had  no  horse  {eqnu$  puUicits)  assigned  to  them  by 
the  state ;  for  it  had  always  been  customary  for  the 
knights  of  the  18  centuries  to  receive  pay  oiii  nf  (he 
common  treasury  in  the  shape  of  an  allowance  for 
the  purchase  of  a  horse,  and  a  yearly  pension  of 
SOOO  axsfs  for  its  keep.  (V'ld,  ..'Efi  Kqucstrk.  -€■ 
HorubariokO  Hence  Niebuhr'  doubts  the  accura- 
cy of  the  account  which  Is  given  by  Livy,'  and  ob- 
serves thai  "  the  Veientine  war  cannot  have  been 
the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  o(  giving  pay  to 
the  troops  was  first  established :  the  icrarii  miisi 
undoubtedly  have  always  continued  to  pay  pensions* 
{capita.)  to  the  infantry,  in  the  sanne  way  as  single 
women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights :  and  the 
change  consisted  in  this,  that  every  legionary  now 
became  entitled  to  pay.  whereas  the  number  of  [len- 
eioners  had  previously  been  liniiled  by  that  of  the 
persons  liable  (o  be  charged  with  them  ;  and  hence 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  out  of  the  irrarium  from 
tlie  produce  of  the  vectigal,  and  when  this  failed,  by 
a  tribute  levied  even  from  those  plebeians  who  were 
themselves  bound  to  serve."  Consequently,  the 
tribunes  murmured  that  the  tribute  was  only  impo- 
sed for  the  sake  of  ruining  the  plebs.*  In  support 
of  his  opinion,  Niebuhr*  advances  arguments  which 
at  leant  make  it  very  probable  that  the  "patorna. 
legislation"  of  Servius  Tulhua  provided  for  the  pay 
of  the  infantry  in  the  manner  mentioned  ;  but  even 
admitting  this,  the  practice  might  have  been  discon* 
tinned,  so  as  to  justify  Ihe  statement  made  on  this 
anhjeol  by  Livy.  We  have  not  space  to  repeal  or 
discuss  those  arguments  here,  antl  therefore  simply 
refer  to  them  tn  vol.  i .  p.  374,  and  vol.  it.,  p.  441. 
of  his  History.  Ac^rording  lo  IVdybius,*  the  daily 
pay  of  a  legionary  amounted,  in  his  time,  to  two 
oboli,  which,  as  he  makes  a  drachma  equivalent  to 
a  denarius,  and  a  denarius,  in  paying  the  soldiers, 
was  then  estimate<]  at  ten  astrs,''  and  not  at  six- 
teen, as  was  usual  in  other  money  imnsaciinnji, 
givea  3|d  asxr*  a  day.  or  100  a  mouth.  Now  ihu 
yearly  pension  of  the  knights  (UCOO  a**? j),  observes 
Ntpbuhr,  gives,  if  ive  lake  the  old  year  of  10  months, 
200  asset  a  rnunth  ;  ju-st  double  the  pay  of  the  foot- 
snldicrs.  In  later  limes  the  knights  received  triple 
pay  {trjplrx  gtipnidium  mcrcbanl).  This  allowance 
was  first  established  by  the  military  tribune  Cn. 
Cornelius  Co5aus(400  UC),  and,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr,  was  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  thoso 
who  sen'ed  with  their  own  horses  :  it  did  not  be- 
rime the  general  custom  till  some  time  afterward. 
Polybius'  thus  speaks  of  the  stipendium  of  liis  day, 
which  he  calls  6fl)uvtav,  as  St.  Luke'  also  does. 
'*  The  foot-soldier  receives  as  pay  two  oboli  a  day ; 
the  cenlunon  twice  as  much  ;  the  horseman  a 
drachma  or  denarius.  The  ftiot-soldiers  also  re- 
ceive in  corn  every  month  an  allowance  {dcmcntum) 
of  |[ds  of  an  Attic  mcdimnu%,  or  about  3  bui^hels 
of  wheat ;  the  horsemen  7  medimni  of  barley  and  3 
of  wheat.  The  infantry  of  Ihe  allies  receive  the 
same  allowance  {cirofitTpoviTai)  as  the  Roman; 
the  horsemen  Ijld  medimni  of  wheat  and6uf  liarley 
But  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  allied  forces 
receive  their  allowance  as  a  gratuity ;  the  Roman 


I.  (Lir..  »..  7,)-S.  (i..  474,  uid  tu.  p.  441.)-J.  In^  M.)— I 
(U*.,  n.,flO.>— 5.  (I.  0.)— «.  (n.,  17.)— 7.  (Pllo.,  I.  c>— «.  (« 
3T.)-ff.  Oii-t  14.) 
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.•nldlere,  o»  \i\o  lontrary,  have  deduelcd  from  their 
■piiy  Uic  inoDcy  valur  of  whalrvcr  thry  receive,  in 
,  Armour,  or  ololhca  "  Thcrr  waa,  indeed,  a 
riaw  p,i8s(Hl  Ity  C  Gracohi!*/  which  provided  that, 
'bf'Midos  ihrir  pay,  the  solilir:rs  shotild  receive  from 
the  ireaeury  an  allowance  for  clothoa ;  hul  from 
Tacitus*  this  law  w^eins  (;tllicr  to  have  \tfeu  repifU- 
ed  or  to  liavt  fallt'n  inlu  disusv.  11ie  tu-n  ot>oli  uf 
pdlybius,  which  wc  niako  cquul  to  UJd  atsfg,  arc 
ret^iioiied  by  Plautus  in  round  nuinbera  al  3  ««;«. 
Tims  tie  eay«,'  "  ImU  yui  tnum  numm&rum  causa 
tuheuHt  tuft  faJat.'*  This  amount  was  douhlod  for 
llto  lei^ioiiariea  by  Julius  (JiuAar*  before  the  civil 
Wtir  11*1  aim)  ifavo  ihuin  corn  whenever  ho  had 
nllif  uioans,  without  any  rc'slricliona  (nnr  modo  ncn- 
[jur/i^Mf).     Under  Augustus' it  appears  to  have  bt^n 

li&i'd  to  10  asuM  a  day  (three  limes  ihu  original 
aum),  or  300  a  month,  or  1300  in  four  months. 
Now*,  as  the  original  amount  of  their  pay  had  bcf^n 
lllipled,  Ihc  soldiers  could  not  complain  if  the  dena- 
^ri^s  were  reckoned  at  m  ajiMrn  in  payments  made 
'U'  theiiDM'lvcs  as  well  as  uthf-T  (Ktboiis  ;  and,  taking 
Uiis  value,  the  12(H)  atMrx  amount  In  exactly  3  au- 
Ki.  or  3;-:  400  ajuejn  I'his  sum.  ihf^n,  was  consid- 
[^red  a«  a  unit,  and  called  Mtipendturn^  being  paid 

tree  times  a  year.  Henct*  Suetonius  says  of  Do- 
i^Blitian,*  "  Addtdtt  tt  auartum  iliptttdiutn,  ternoa  au' 
;"  a  fact  which  Zonarns^  otherwise  expresses 
[by  stnttiig  that,  instead  of  76  drachmtc  (i.  c,  dena- 
riO.  Doiiiitiaii  ^avc  the  noldicrs  100,  i  r.,  he  made 
nn  addition  of  "iti  denarii  or  1  aureus  to  their  pay. 
I'hc  expre^Mion  of  Suetonius  supposes  that  3  au- 
rei  were  paid  every  quarter  instead  of  every  four 
months,  ojtfr  the  addition  made  by  Domitian  ,  that 
of  Zonarus  implies  that  i  aurci  instead  of  3  were 
paid,  as  ticfore^  every  three  months,  the  annual 
'tniount  heiiig  the  name  cither  way.  and  Uio  quar- 
Icily  or  ((Mir  iiiimUIis'  instalment  uf  3  or  4  aurci  be- 
iln>;  eiilliNl  A  Hiii>cndNim.  Nicbulir's*  atntement  on 
Utis  Huhju'i  id  only  partially  correct,  or  else  obscure  : 
•I  any  rale,  il  Uic  t>oUliers  received  10  asses  a  day, 
Ihey  must  have  recfiv^d  more  than  1200  iiyear. 

The  pru'luriaii  cotiorls  receivnl  twice  us  much 
as  the  lei^ionHries*  Th«  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  nut 
known ;  hul  it  waa  considered  very  great,'*  and  prob- 
ably was  nut  less  than  48  aurei  per  annum  after  the 
lime  ol  iJomitiun.  We  nuist  not  omit  to  mcntmn 
Uiat.  if  hks  pay  were  withheld,  the  Koman  soldier 
was  nllowed,  by  an  old  unwritten  custom,  to  distrain 
IliO  fftiods  {)Kr  jmjnnttji  aipionem)  of  the  nllicer 
WhoNc  duty  II  w;js  to  supply  it.  'i'hc  e<|ue8  was  ai- 
•  k)wed  thf'  eame  pnvdcf^e  agiiinsttlhe  persons  who 
vvere  bound  to  fumibh  liun  with  the  a:B  equeatro  for 
Itie  purchase  of  his  horse,  and  the  a*s  hordeanum 
fcr  its  keep." 

Trom  nn  expression  which  Ltvy'*  puta  into  tbo 
mouth  of  a  patrician  orator,  it  might  be  supposed 
Umt  the  wddiers  always  rcoeive<|  a  ful>  yem't  ray. 
Jr^lM^Kindent  oi  Uie  lenjfth  of  Ui^l'  wtrfWif  iW, 
bowt.'Tiv.  <^vnit  bo  nnr>»iA)nathP,  that  «r«  iiiai>Jl 
but  <np*iti  wub  Nieo«jlir  m  supportif;  that  the  biMo- 
rian  wub  iii!»ltwl  by  the  luatum  of  his  own  tinab, 
when  a  OiU  yem  had  Iouk  l<etin  the  hI  coaled  tenn 
Oi  a  sotdier'a  pay  as  welt  a>  of  his  semofi. 

.STJPULATIt).  STlJ'ULATUR  (  VhL  C>suu*- 
■nuxM,  p  673.) 

8T1VA      (  Vid.  AS4TBUH.  p   79  t 

HTLKNGlSvffrXjryyi^J      t  Firf   Lootu^mi.  p  AW.) 

8TOA  (orody    { Vtd  Poartooa-j 

STUCHEIUN  (ffTo^ftow)     (Vtd  HotvLoviira.) 

•JsTCElili  {CToitif).  'According  lo  Haidouin,  a 
apocies  of  ScAthioMa .-  but  Uiis  opmiou  is  rejected  by 

i   (Plat-  ID  fitLH- 41   Um-.  i  l?.f— *■  {H*m.,  u..  1, 10.)— 4. 
(•o*i.,r  W  ^-A  (R««t.  'Vsm-c  •B.-Tbch  J-a  >— A  (fi.,T.) 
-r   .Ann,  II  ,  n.  H».»-».  lit.,  p  US>-*   rtwit.  v.ft.>— Vb. 
tf«»..  lii.,  IM  )-n    (G»ia»,Ub.  w^K  1ft-tt.^-\V  V^-»*.V^ 
01*6 


Spr»*n-'   " '■'■  mlhoTlyo  rvnfidtiilly 
iV/'  '71.  L      StackttouM! 

the  ^  .re«."* 

*STUiUHAS  (oroixu^),  a   upww*  of 
probably,  as   Sprcngcl    maintama.  ib«  J| 

8T0LA  was  a  female  ilrefis  worn 
it  came  as  low  as  the  anklen  or  feet  i 
dfmifsa*),  and  was  fasfnetl  round 
girdle,  leaving  above  the  bressC 
storem   ttota  fronUn^).     The    tonic 
much  below  the  knee,  but  lite 
between  the  tume  and  stola 
that  the  latter  aiwaya  had  an 
sewed  to  the  iMiitoin.  and  r<*achi 
Over  the  stola  thu  palla  or  paUil 
PALU(;a),  as  we  see  m  the  cut 


TIiA  stola  secnu  to  have  bcfu 
over  the  shntildcr  tiy  a  Fibdla  or 
hud  sleeves,  nut  not  always. 

The  stola  waa  the  cliaractcri 
man  matrons,  as  thn  toga  was 
Henco  Iho  merririivja  were  not 
but  only  a  dnr*    coloured  toga  ;*  and,' 
Horace'  spe;:— .  uf  ttie  mairona.  in 
to  the  t6guia.    For  the  Hamc  rf  i 
been  divorced  iiom  I  heir  bust 
a<lultcry  were  i»ot  allowed  to 
onlv  the  Iot;a;'*  to  which  Maili:\l 
•STOMO'MA.     (Kii/.  AitAKAf.J 
STKA'UIJMJM.     (ViJ.  T*raa.) 
STKATKtiOS  (oTpfli-T^-V)     Thfj 
of  ffr/>ori7y(>f,  or  gen<  t  i    ta] 

e8pe<!ially  jwoulmr  lo  i 
cient  Greece  1  w.    - 
Athens,  Tnrcnln 

and  when  the  i,, 

Minor  were  deposed  by  Ansti 
aTficnfyoi  in  Iheir  room.tn  net  as 

Thn  fltraiegi  at  An 
mnxMleDjiiK  of  tb«  <' 
di'y*harge  the  •*< 
been  per  former 
polemarofauii.     li... 
eai^t  of  lb«  Urn  tribe*,  imd 
{xetf^tTovia)  ol'  the  people. " 
duties,  they  were  if^^uired  to  si 
or  ««XAtiuitation  of  ilicii  chi 
eliijihle  to  tbe  office  on 
drMi,  and  wai  poascaaed  ofi 
08. "    They  were,  aa  Vbtat  oaow 
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e  command  on  mililary  expeditions,  with 

rinlendence  ufnll  vrarlik*;  |)rc]iaraliims,  and 
ie  rcgiilulion  of  all  maiters  in  any  way  con- 
with  the  war  dejiartnient  of  the  state.  They 
pnd  enhsted  the  soldiers  {xaTtXe^av),  either 
ftUy  or  with  the  aasisiance  of  the  laxiarchs.^ 
ffere  intrusted  with  the  collection  and  man- 
it  of  the  eia^pait  or  propcrty-taxes  raised 
I  purposes  of  war ;  and  also  presided  over, 
dialed  aa  eleayuytif  in,  the  courts  of  jus- 
pwhich  any  disputes  connected  witli  this  mili- 
'  Ihc  iricrarchy  were  decided.'  They  also 
jted  from  year  to  year  pereons  to  serve  as 
iHia,*  and  took  co^izance  of  the  cases  of 
8ia  arising  out  of  the  irierarchy  and  pruper- 
p  {tnoiow  Tuc  ufri66acir*).  They  also  preai- 
oounsmartial,  and  at  the  trials  in  cases  of 
Son  for  non-pcrfurmance  of  military  and  na- 
lies.  O'ld.  ASnWTKlAS  and  ANATMA- 
rPA*Al.)  They  likewise  had  the  power  of 
ling  extraordinary  assemblies  uf  the  people  in 
>f  emergency  (vtd.  £cclksu,  p.  3d-l),  and 
^  instance  of  Pericles,  it  would  almost  seem 
critical  times  they  had  the  power  of  prevcnt- 

assemhly  being  hotden*  But  Lhcir  most 
IQI  trust  was  the  command  in  war,  and  it  de> 
:  apon  circumstances  to  how  many  of  the 

it  was  given.  At  Maralbon  all  the  ten  were 
I,  and  the  chief  command  came  to  each  of 
n  turn.  The  archon  polcmarchus  also  was 
issociatad  with  them,  and,  according  to  the 

custom,  his  vole  in  a  couniMl  of  war  was 
D  that  of  any  of  the  yinerals.*  In  the  expc- 
Igamst  Saiuos,  also,  all  the  ten  generals  were 
d.'lhe  poet  Suphudes  being  one  uf  ihc  oum- 
it  is  obvious  that  in  moat  cases  it  woidd 
iher  convenient  nor  useful  lo  send  out  the 
Dorober  on  the  same  undertaking,  and,  du- 
>  course  of  a  protracted  war,  it  would  be  ne- 

for  some  of  tlieui  lu  be  left  at  home  in 
of  the  war  department  there.  Accordingly, 
best  times  of  AthtJis,  three  only  were,  lor 
tl  part,  sent  out ;  one  of  these  (r/wVof  avro^) 
nsUlered  as  the  commander- in-chief,  but  his 
lies  had  an  equal  voice  in  a  council  of  war. 
mc3  a  stratcgus,  as  Pericles,  was  invested 
tKtraordinary  powers:'  in  like  manner,  the 
{encrals  engaged  in  tbo  Sicihan  expedition, 
f  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus,  were  made  av- 
ip£f,  or  supreme  and  independent  in  all  mat- 
nnected  with  it."  So  also  was  Aristides  in 
pmand  at  Platv^a-  But  even  in  ordinary  ca- 
I  Athenian  generals  were  not  fettered  in  the 

of  a  campaign  by  any  council  of  war  or 
controlling  authority,  as  the  Spartan  kings 
IMS  were ;  still  they  were  responsible  for  it, 
the  time  of  Demosthenes"  exposed,  at  the 
lion  of  their  command,  to  capiul  ludtctinerLl 
mprice  of  the  people,  or  from  iha  mulevolence 
Lwai  «uiiHty>*     Eveu  Purifies  bims^iP'  wai^ 

i4j*juti>.t«  »o(  <(npiitenuiiscftiujHaeiDrot,b'it 
kt«:!a'>tM:  'be  4<;ieit.%ut<  -^ere   Vbappotoced  in 

i  '.imoe:  ot  ChdDf  ia:»  ana  Phucioo  tiowever, 
Utsf  part  ol  (be  geneidiS  tegulaijy  re.aiained 
i  Ctt  Doiiduct  the  processions.  ^.,  as  the  c<i- 
did  tu  enjoy  them,  learing  iheii  wars  to 
idoct^  by  Qitircenaries  and  iheli  leaders.'* 
>r  tbeai,  too,  were  uut  commandera  of  all  t  be 
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troops,  but  only  of  the  horse  and  foot  of  separate 
armies  (ffrparr/jof  6  i^ni  tuv  orrXuv  or  imTi-tTuv,  and 
A  kTt  TUV  Ijnreui') :  and  one  of  them,  tlie  general  n( 
the  administration  (o  etri  n/c  6ioiKT,ffev^)y  performed 
part  of  the  judicial  labours  of  the  stralegi  and  oth- 
er civil  senices.  such  as  that  of  giving  uut  ihc  pay 
of  the  troops  '  We  must  also  remember  that  the 
Athenian  navy,  as  well  as  the  army,  was  command- 
ed by  the  strategi,  whetice  the  *  pru^luria  navis"  oi 
tlag-ship  is  called  trrpanfyi^  vaCx* 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  iKrhaps  the  most 
important  otficers  of  the  Republic,  especially  during 
war ;  and  among  them  are  numbered  some  uf  her 
most  distinguished  citizens,  Miltiadea,  Themisto 
cics,  Pericles,  Phocion,  dec.  But  the  generals  of 
tlie  early  times  differed  in  many  respects  from  the 
conlemporarics  of  Demosthenes.  Formerly  the  gen 
eral  and  the  statesman  were  united  in  one  person  ; 
the  leader  in  the  lield  was  Die  leader  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  thus  ae(|uircd  a  double  influence,  accot 
panied  with  a  double  responsibdity.  Bui  m  lati 
limes,  the  general  and  the  prufesaed  orator  oi 
statesman  were  generally  perfectly  distinct,'  and 
the  latter,  as  will  always  be  the  case  in  free  slates,^ 
had  by  far  the  grealer  influence.  The  last  of  thi 
Athenian  generals  who  was  considered  to  unite  the' 
two  characters  was  Pliocion,  who  was  general  no 
leaa  than  forty-five  times*  Accordingly,  the  various 
parties  into  which  the  state  was  then  divided  had 
each  their  orator  .and  general,  the  former  acting  as 
a  recognised  leader,^  and  a  general,  when  absent 
on  foreign  expwiiiions,  was  liable  to  \)c  maligned  orj 
misrepresented  to  the  iteople  by  an  unfriendly  ai 
influential  demagogue.*  Hence  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  generals  of  the  age  of  Demostlienes  were 
neither  so  patriotic  nor  so  distinguished  as  those  of. 
former  times,  more  espocially  wlien  we  call  to  raindl 
that  they  were  oflen  the  commanders  of  mercenary 
troops,  and  not  of  citizens,  whoso  presence  might 
have  checked  or  animated  them.  Moreover,  they 
sutTered  in  moral  character  by  the  contamination  of 
the  mercenoo'  leaders  with  whom  they  were  asso* 
ciated.  The  necessity  they  were  und<T  of  pn>v|, 
ding  their  hired  suldiers  with  pay,  habituak'd  tlmm^ 
to  the  practice  uf  levying  exactions  from  the  allies; 
ilie  sums  thus  levied  were  not  strictly  accounted  for,. 
and  what  should  have  been  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state  was  frequently  spent  by  men  like  Cha- 
res upon  lhcir  own  pleasures,  or  in  tlie  purchase  of 
a  powerful  orator.'  Another  effect  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  characters  was,  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  general  and  of  the  orator  or  minister 
was  lessened,  and  it  was  in  mobl  cases  easy  for  a 
general  to  purchase  an  apparently  disinterested  ad- 
vocacy of  his  conduct.  Tliere  was  this  farther 
abuse  connected  with  the  system,  that,  according  to 
laocratcs,'  military  command  was  so  much  coveted, 
that  the  elet^tion  of  generals  was  oftett  determined 
by  the  most  proQigato  bribery 

Tite  m(«bt  eminent  generals  of  thfl  time  of  D» 
raostiienes  '*'err-*  Pina-'iheus,  Chabrraj,  lphicrBi«i^ 
and  L^iopiUiaa  Cdart%  and  Lysielea  (\er«  inferici  to 
tbeoi  both  in  loyalty  and  skill,  but  the  foiiner  and 
»be  meitjenary  Cbaridemus  were  frequently  em- 
ployed Towa.als  I  bo  decline  of  the  Roman  Em* 
pirn  the  chief  magistrate  at  Athena  was  called 
ftTparriytt^,  or  the  duke  -  ConstantiDO  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  fdya(  crparriySt,  or  the  grand 
dftAe.*  The  inilitary  chieftains  of  the  ^Etoliau  and 
Achjean  leagues  were  also  called  (rrparityoi.  Tba 
Achxan  vrpanfyoi  bad  the  |wwer  of  convening  a 
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general  luscmbly  ^.fthe  lea^e  on  extrantf^nary  uc- 
eaftions.' 

•STKATIO'TES  iarpATtA^rrtf),  li  apecica  of  plant, 
probaWy  a  Kuul  nf  wnicf-lrnlil.  *' The  arpauuTtit 
iroru/i'Cf  Wits  nmsi  prubably,  acconlinK  tu  ^prengel, 
the  t'ltfia  StrattoitM.  Woodvillc,  trenting  of  the 
Cfiniiiion  Yarrotc  or  MiUtfml,  says  of  it,  '  This  pluat 
Hppears  lo  be  (ho  crpanoTi^f  ;(;//'./i)<^//AOf  of  the 
Greek  wrilera.'  It  is  preiiy  generally  looked  upon 
Oft  hcuiR  the  ArktUca  milUfoUum.  It  got  the  nanio 
ul  AtKtliea  from  its  being  aupposcd  the  horb  used  by 
Achillea  in  drcsmng  wuuiids."' 

S'rU\TO'HES.  1.  Imiwhal  eijuerricB  suhjRct 
to  the  inbtinus  Ktabiili.  Therr  prtiper  duty.  a»  the 
nnmc  imports,  wati  to  saddle  itie  hoihcs  ;  thiy  »Uo 
led  lUcni  from  tliu  stable,  and  assisted  the  einpt^ior 
to  mount  Henec  they  uero  terinoil  in  Greek  ava- 
tohlg.  From  ihn  itddtliun  of  fnxie»  to  their  titks  it 
iinpoars  that  t|ii>y  were  consider*  U  ns  part  of  the 
mdilary  eslabllahnient.^  ConBuU  and  prtttors  had 
their  slralores,  ns  wu  learn  from  inscription^.*  and 
perhaps  ndilos  alao / 

2.  (-tl1ic«r»  sent  into  the  provinces  to  select  hor- 
W9  fur  the  stud  of  thr  prince  or  for  thn  geDeral  ser- 
vice of  the  state*  These,  in  nil  probability,  !»- 
longed  tu  the  aame  body  with  those  mentioned 
ab<iTe:  the  title  Mtratorea  a  puUici*  uUwntituji,  by 
which  they  art*  uaiinlly  disttngiiishc<l  in  works  npOfi 
Koiiuin  aiiiit|iiitios,  rests  upon  no  authority  vxct\K 
thfi  htura  SIR.  A.  R  II.  in  an  inscnption,'  tho  li- 
tnrprelniion  of  which  is  very  dnubiful. 

3.  Jailers  under  the  orders  of  the  commrnftincH- 
ti*,  or  chief  inspector  of  pnaoiis.*  To  these  UI;»ian 
refers.'  "  nemo  jttoconMuium  xlratores  suoa  kaUrt  piM 
ttMi.  »<d  earxtmnce  taiUUM  mititjUrto  in  prcurtiiiits  ftiti' 
gundir,"  aUbutigIt  the  paKtage  is  quoted  in  most  dic- 
tionaries as  bearing  u\HHi  the  sLrntoresoflhestublc  '• 

4  In  tlic  Idler  Ldtiii  wriier»,  and  especially  in 
(he  monkliih  liistorian.i  of  the  Middir  A  gen,  MlratufcM 
denote  a  chosen  hudy  of  soldiers  dlii(  iij  advamui!  of 
an  army  lo  explon't  the  country,  to  drieniiinn  the 
pro|M7  lute  of  marohi  lo  aekv.'t  the  b;>ut8  bent  tilted 
fi>r  encnicpoig,  and  to  make  aM  ;li*'  arrangeinenls 
ntHTssiiry  for  tln'  s-afely  and  to.nifori  of  the  troops 
when  they  hulled,  their  duiiet  l>eiiig  in  some  re- 
6{K*cla  nnak'j^outi  lo  those  ot  the  classical  mciatorct, 
and  inothem  to  iho»e  of  a  iiKAlern  iorpa  4t  gutde*.** 

6.  \Vc  fmd  i«  an  iiiflcri'^tion  the  wortUi  Dioumiu 
Ap.  S'rnAToa,  which  is  g<  UL-rally  understood  tu  com- 
memortitc  the  linwurn  of  lafKiic  indivitjuiil  tn  paving 
the  Appliiii  Way,  an/l  ni<^i',lion  is  mado  of  nirniures 
of  this  descnptio.f  iti  r.iiulhcr  inscription  found  nt 
Muyonre." 

S TKKNA.  n  pro>e'it  ziv^n  on  a  festive  day  and  for 
llie  sake  of  good  orntn,'*  wlience  a  good  omen  is  call- 
eil  by  Plaiilua  hoNiDtr/na}*  It  wna, however,  chiclly 
apphetl  lo  a  neA'year'.H-gin,  tn  a  present  made  on 
tlie  calendiD  of  7iinuary.  In  accordance  with  a  sen- 
atus  conauliiim,  newycar's-gifts  bad  to  Ite  present- 
ed to  AugDBiUQ  In  the  Capitol,  ercn  wheji  ho  wna 
absent.'*  I  he  person  who  received  such  presents 
wita  nccufito.ncd  to  make  others  in  return  (strena- 
rtttm  rommeTctum) ;  but  Tiberius,  who  did  not  like 
the  custom  on  account  of  the  trouble  it  gave  him. 
4nd  also  of  the  expense  in  making  presents  in  re- 
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turn,  frequcnlly  leA  Ro»i»-  -'»  ""   '"^ 

uary.  that  he  might  be  * 

atriclly  forbade  any  such  j 

after  the  lirst  of  Januar}'.  nh  Ut^  u^tui 

by  them  during  the  whole  of  the 

custom,  an  far  as  tl« 

seems  to  have  faUen 

ring  the  reign  of  U  i - 

by  CiiiJgula.'  but  abolished  by  • 
however,  have  been  restor^-d  iii 
it  mentioned  as  late  as  Ibu  re^^n*  ol 
and  Arcadiiib  * 

SnUGIL.     (Ki^BATHa.  p.  146; 
.'>LIU.) 

•STRIX,  the  Sere«h  Owl.     » i  ■ ' 

•STIlOMlifS  (ffT^/i6or>.  A 
French  Trompt^  in  English  7"^"-  , 
Cnf.hlta  StrenbuMt  L.' 

.STUO'PHIUM  <roivio,  nww'A'n.. .'. 
a  girdle  or  bell  uoni  by  worn-  i 
and  ore«  the  inner  tumc  or  rhf  i 
lacuttte§  viHfta  paptlUa^).     It  ^ipj.'./ii. 
igratn  of  Mailial'  to  have  bccb  tuu 
leather'* 

•STKOUTH'ION  (eTpomat),  th« 
ciAoli*,   or  Soapwort.     **  I.ucoin   mfnt'tni 
Adams,  "that  the  imposiur  A<      i  ' 
procure  a  di.*vchargc  of  saliva  f n  r 

•STUOI'TJIOS   {tTTpov^6c). 
Paulua  .f^gmeta   in  the  »Biiie 
PaMMn<*  is  by  Linnirus,  as  app[^ 
small  birds      It  is  more  particularly  *\r\iiti, 
er,  lo  the  Parser  dometttruii.  or  Ihin 
Gcsner  bUpposes  tlie  rt'^j  - 
variclit  a  of  it ,  but  it  ia  lu-  v 

(er  waif.  Ihe  Hedge  Sparrow,  u. 
Cuvier.*'" 

•ITl^OTGO'I./M/jukir.  \t6vnp.  or  'L^U 
also  tfr/MJt<^(ijta^^Xu{-,  the  Ohtri*;! 
/iw,  L      ll    IB    dt"*rrilK'(t    by    \ 
..i^linn,  Diftdom 

Ooio    KUfifj}>W  i  nr      ii-|i[,ui     >n 

neck,"  bays  Gnllith,  speaking  uftbrm: 
certain  liabits  p(*euhar  to  it,  havr 
compared  to  the  camel.  Kldemm. 
of  Animate,'  infomis  ua,  thiit  the 
Arabia  id,  that  the  ontnch  ia  the 
camel  and  a  bird      From  such  api 

derived  Hi  ■  i '    ■'         ■-   ' 

in  vdii"! 

with  the  stfouthi(h{amelits  of  the  1 

however,  say  with  Aristotle,  tb  : 

ci|uivtK'al  nature,  partly  hr.- 

still  we  may  aver  that,  lit  i 

dcntty  ctmstitules  a  link  i 

inaiiiiiialia.    Thoii^'li  dc<' 

iniiii  upon  iIh-  <  .iiiii-  .III 

whk'h  is  the  • 

has  received  m         ,  r 

the  race  far  Burpa:>&iiig  thai  ul  a»  w.u:i 

imal«."'> 

sTRiJfrron.   (K.j  c.      r  -• 

•STItYCMNlJS   or  -I  ^ 
Iierb  Nightshade.     '■  I  '=^'1 
"to  unravel  all  the  <  ^ 

ject  of  the  aitclcnl '/  . 
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Stryfhtto*  of  the  Grecka  was  called 

e  Komans.     Tlic  Lalin  writers  of  the 

tcnn  iL  Mamella.     Apnleiiia  descrilicji 

the  first  caUed  HurtuaUs ;  the  secund 

the  third  called  Hypnoticc  tomntf- 

fourth,  Furwiia.     Sprengcl,  m  Wia  an- 

Dioscondes,  arranges  the  strychnt  as 

I  lliu  ffTfivxi'ft^  KT/traiof  is  ibe  Salanum 

[bun  Nighlvhade),  or  •^'.  minia/unt.     3d. 

mc6o^  IB  the  Pftyaaits  Atkikenf^*,  Com- 

iierry.     3U.  The  w.  vkvutiko^  is  the 

i/rra,  or  CluaU^r-ieaved  Winter- cherry. 

viKQC  IB  the  SoUnum  Sodomeumt  or 

NtgbliihBde.     Theophrastus  describes 

,  and  fourth  species.     Stackhoose  sup- 

$L  to  bo  the  Atropa  UUadanna^  which, 

is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  plant 

■nan  culls  '  Solanvm  jomni/erum,'  and 

a  graphically.     Wood%*ille  thinks  this 

kiburlh)  either  the   Airopa  UtUdonna 

)iaJcamara.      Stackhouse  agrees  with 

trding  the  Arst  and  third  species.     On 

fthe  ancients,  see  in  particular  Schulze 

tntm,  c.  18),  whose  account  of  ihem 

Snain  with  that  given  above"* 

lUM  FE'RLl;.     (  Vtd.  Fobnacalia) 

M.      {ViJ   Addltekium,  Conoubina, 

(  Vtd.  STtLCt.) 

|1'HL\  {oTvimfiila).  "From  the  cir- 
DTe  o(  the  localiiiea  in  which  Dioscor* 
nrvTmjpia  was  found,  namely,  Melos, 
lia.  dLC ,  we  can  hare  no  difficulty  in 
}  have  been  the  Octohadrai  Alum  of 
L,  Sulphate  of  Alumine  and  Potash 
liowever,  have  described  several  varie- 
ETe  exercise*!  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
'  delermino  what  they  wore.  Alston 
rrffiia  fjj^tarri  'alumcn  ictxsiU  tel  plumo' 
fs,  *  the  true  plumose  or  feaihcred  alum 
lolour  and  grain  somewhat  resembling 
ling  like  common  alum.'  Dr.  Hill  de- 
Uimote  ttium  as  consisting  of  eHlures- 
hang  from  the  rocks  in  certain  islands 
dago,  where  the  earth  is  full  of  alum, 
iens  were  calkd  r/K  ifnc  by  the  Greeks, 
id  of  hairs.  He  alludes,  1  presume,  to 
t  (Hair  Salt)  of  Werner,  formerly  sup- 
ly  of  alum,  but  consisting,  according  to 
I  mixture  of  the  sulphates  uf  magnesia 
r.  Kidd  states  that  the  capillar)'  or  plu- 
bsislH  of  very  delicate  fibres  Uke  down. 
lifMid  alum,  according  to  Or.  Hill,  was 
hrough  the  fissures  of  stones :  when 
a  round  form,  it  was  called  arpoyjiXii, 
>  MiUigan  finds  fault  with  Drs.  Jame- 
Ipsun  for  holding  that  the  ancient  alum 
icipally  of  the  sulplmte  of  iron  :  they 
iWever,  in  regard  to  the  alumen  gci^riU, 
,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  Klaproth 
Kin  sulphate  of  iron.  This  variety  was 
jBKJeriihly  different  from  the  conunoo 
Ihe  Greeks.**' 

(oTi'puO.  a  ^Tee  producing  a  resinous 
Dm  \s  called  in  Greek  rb  arvpa^,  and 
h  produces  it  7  or  (i  ixn'pai.  The  gum 
the  dispensaiorifs  by  the  name  of  Sii/- 
■    It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  an  agrcc- 

pimgent,*  and  aromatic  taste ;  it  is 
m  Eome  degree  expectwant.  The 
crop  IS  chiefly  obtained  from  Asiatic 

ari/ftai  naXafurn,  mentioned  by  Paulua 


I  ..Cgineta,  is  the  fityrax  caUmita.  so  called 
j  anciently  packed  up  in  reeds  for  safety  of  carriage. 
I  The  slyrax-tree  is  still  eallrd  in  the  East  tstortk  01 
iitcrk.  Tlie  gum  was  formerly  much  employed  in 
medicine,  hut  now  15  little  uswl  exctpt  in  pcr/umes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  storax  is  the  true  thujt  Judao- 
rum,  presented  by  the  Magi  to  the  infant  Saviour , 
others,  however,  arc  in  favour  of  the  balm  exuded 
by  the  Amynx} 

•SUBER  {^i^XoO,  the  Cork-tree,  or  Qturcu*  Su 
her,  L.     {Vid.  Phellvb.) 

SlIBUGA'Ci;i.UM  or  SUCCINCTORR^M  (.Wo- 
Cu^io.  nepiCufiQ),  Urawera."    This  article  of  dress,  or 
a  bandage  wound  about  the  loins  so  as  to  answer 
the  same  purpose,  was  woni  by  athletes  at  the  pub- 
lic games  of  Greece  in  the  earliest  ages  (nJ.  Atu 
LETM  :  C^yroi  viv*) ;  but  the  use  of  it  was  soon  dis- 
continued, and  they  went  entiiely  naked*     The  Ro- 
,  mans,  on  the  contrary,  and  all  other  nations  except 
I  the  Greeks,  always  adhered  lo  the  use  uf  it  in  their 
I  gymnaatic  exercises.*     It  was  also  worn  by  actors 
j  on  the  stage/  by  those  who  were  emptoyed  in  tread- 
I  mg  grapes  {rtd.  Torcitlar'),  and  by  the   Roman 
popa  at  the  sacrifices,  and  it  then  received  the  de- 
:  nomination  o\' limit*,'*  which  name  was  also  applied 
I  to  it  as  worn  by  Roman  slaves.*    The  circiirastaoee 
of  the  slaves  in  India  wearing  ibis  as  their  uiily  cov- 
ering,'* is  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  modem  slave* 
ry  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  irupcal  countries. 
Some  of  the  ancient  Gauls  had  such  a  contempt  for 
death  as  to  descend  into  the  field  of  battle  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  the  subligaculum,  or  clothing 
for  the  loins  '* 

SUBSCRrPTIO  CENSO'RU.     { K»i  iKrAHiA, 

NOTA   CSNSOKIA.) 

SUBSt:Cl'VA.     (Kid  LsoKi  Aqrahia,  p,  37.) 
SUBSIG.XA'NI.     (Ki-i.  Aaiir,  Romas,  p   103.) 
SUBSTITU'TIO.     {V^d.  Hkem.  Roman. 
SUBSTITU'TIO  PLIPIIJ.A'Ria     (  VU. 
Roman,  p.  49S.) 
SUBTEMEN.     (Tid.  Tila.) 
SUBU'CULA.     (ViJ.  Tunica.) 
SL'CCE'SSIO.     This  word  is  used  to  dci 
right  which  remains  imchanged  as  such, 
changed  with  reference  lo  its  subject.    The  ch 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  right,  when  viewu 
attadied  to  a  new  person,  is  founded  on  apreced 
right,  is  derived  from  it.  and  depends  ujwn  it     TU© 
right  must  accordingly  bcgm  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  inonmnt  when  it  erases  lo  be 
taclied  to  the  person  who  previously  hail  it.    Tlv 
in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  hy  traditi 
the  new  ownership  begins  when  the  old  owucr* 
ceases,  and  it  only  arlftcs  m  case  lUe  lormec 
sesaor  of  the  thing  bad  the  ownership,  ihai  is, 
ownership  is  a  necessary  condition  of  su*    " 
ownership.      I  his  kind  of  chani-e  in  owneraMP 
caUed  auccesfiio.     It  follows  Irom  ihe  del 
It  thai  usucapion  i»  not  included  m  »U 
ressioof  a  bere^  IS  incUidf-d  .  forlhooc*»»l  , 
be  a  considerable  interval  hut\\  ^' 

ihe  aditio  herediiatis,  when  il.. 
taken  (lossession  of,  the  act  ui 
fiction,  relation  to  iho    linic  <! 
whereas  we  generally    view   m 
rights  as  the  perjnane«i  suhsi^ 
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p.  498.) 
Hkbbs. 


L  P..  Til.,  15 :  U  J  I  J.— DioKor.,  rr.,  71, 71, 73 
rf.,  7&k — Adarm,  ApjMnd.,  ».  t.) — ^S.  (Diotrgr., 
,  N..  uxr.,  SV.— I'ffJjiu,  ed.  Milir^fna.  u.  ]8E(  — 


accidents,  in  ihe 


case  or  «ijcr 


permanent  substance 

persons. 

The  notion  of  sucoeaf 
I.  (DiwcOT    J..  70 — J-^li\Zn 

p«Ml.,  t.T.— Em.ic     AniFT.. 

683.— UhI.,  Of 
-ri(.ni.  Alri  .   ■ 

i:>fl  orr.t,.  35  ) -T 

—  S«rvtii«  III  WiC.> — ', 

I, 473.  p.  lM.«d.  ?>  ■ 


^i'hich  persrt#fc 


SUCCESiSlO. 


SYCOFliXSTtA 


I 


not  eiclusiTely,  to  property.  With  respect  to  the 
taw  thai  relates  to  faaiilia.  it  applies  so  far  as  the 
parts  of  the  familia  partake  of  the  oaxnre  of  property. 
luch  as  the  power  of  a  master  orer  bis  slave,  and 
the  caae  of  patronatus  and  mancipit  causa.  Thus 
the  patria  poU^tas  and  llie  condilioo  of  a  wife  in 
nianu  may  be  objects  of  aucceAsion.  It  applies  also 
lo  the  case  uf  adoption. 

Successio  is  dirided  into  singular  succession  and 
ontTereal  successton.  These  terms  conveniently 
express  the  notion,  htit  they  were  not  lioman  terms. 
The  Roman  terms  were  as  follows :  in  universura 
jus,  m  eam  duntaxat  rem  succedere  ;*  per  univcrsi- 
latem.  in  rem  succedere  ;'  in  omne  ju8  mortui.  m 
sjogularum  rerum  dominium  succedere;'  in  univer- 
sa  bona,  in  rci  tantum  domlDium  soocedere.' 

It  is  sinji^lar  snccession  when  a  wngle  thing,  as 
an  object  of  ownership,  is  transferred  or  several 
things  together,  when  tbey  arc  transferrtMl  as  indi- 
vidual thingti,  and  not  as  having  relation  to  one  an- 
oUier  in  ronbe<iueiice  of  this  accidenLal  common 
mode  of  transfer. 

The  objt^.'t  of  universal  succession  is  property  aa 
an  ideal  whole  {untwraitat)  without  any  reference 
to  its  component  parts.  Yet  the  notion  of  succes- 
sion applies  aa  well  to  a  fraction  of  this  ideal  whole 
as  to  the  unit  wtuch  this  ideal  whole  ia  conceived 
to  be ;  for  the  whole  property  being  viewed  as  a 
unit,  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  frac- 
tional parts  without  any  reference  to  ttie  several 
things  which  are  included  in  the  ideal  whole.  It 
w^s  also  consistent  with  tliis  species  of  succession 
that  many  particular  rights  should  be  incapable  of 
being  transferred :  thus,  m  the  case  of  an  hereditas, 
the  usuafrurtus  of  the  d^'rcasixl  did  not  puss  to  the 
tieres,  and  m  the  case  of  adrogation  neither  the 
usui^fructus  nor  the  debts  of  the  adrogatcd  person, 
according  tu  the  old  law. 

The  object  of  universal  succession  is  a  univcr&i- 
laa  as  such,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  words  uni- 
vcrsitas  and  univcrsiun  tliat  the  Homans  denote 
this  kuiil  of  succession ;  but  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  infer  from  this  use  of  the  term  that  successiun 
applies  to  all  univcrsttuies.  Its  proper  application 
is  to  properly,  and  the  true  character  of  universal 
succession  is  the  imracdiatc  passing  over  from  one 
person  to  another  of  all  the  credits  and  debts  that 
brlong  or  are  attached  to  the  property.  This  hap- 
p(;n8  m  the  case  of  an  hereditaa,  and  in  the  case 
of  adrogation  as  to  most  matters.  Hie  debts  would 
tw  ininsf'.  rred  by  adrogation  if  this  were  not  accora- 
panted  with  a  capitis  diminutio.  Credits  and  debts 
eoultl  not  be  transferred  by  singular  succession. 
'I'lie  cases  of  universal  succession  were  limited,  and 
ihc  notion  could  not  be  apphcd  and  niadu  eflectual 
at  the  pleasure  of  individuals.  TheinottL  iaipurtant 
caacfi  of  universal  succession  were  Ihr  property  of 
a  deceased  person  ;  as  hereditas,  botiorum  posseu- 
sio,  fidcicommlssaria  hereditas,  and  others  of  the  like 
kind.  The  property  of  a  living  person  might  be 
transferred  in  tins  way,  in  the  case  of  adrogatio, 
ctmveutin  in  maiium,  and  the  bonorura  emtio.*  In 
many  other  cases,  tliough  the  object  is  to  transfer  a 
whole  properly,  it  is,  in  laet,  effected  by  the  transfer 
ol  the  several  things :  the  fotlowiiig  arc  in&tances 
uf  thui  kind  of  transfer,  the  gift  of  a  whole  property, 
or  its  being  made  a  doa.  or  being  brougtit  into  a  &o- 
cietAs,  or  the  sale  of  an  hereditas  by  a  herns. 

The  notion  of  a  universal  succession  among  tlie 
RomaiKs  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  no- 
t*on  of  the  hereditas,  lu  which  it  was  necessary  lo 
attach  the  credits  and  debts  of  the  deceased  and 
ilie  sacra.   Other  instances  of  universal  succession, 


I.  (Dii;.  81,  tit.  3,  c.  9.1— S.  (Gunt,  it.,  VT.—Xhf.  43,  t.>t.  3,  t. 
I.)— S.  (Dig.  M»UI.  1,J.  i:    -V  iUu    S9,  III.*,  •.34.y-3. 
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such  as  the  bononun  posseaaio,  ^«  out  of  ili^ 
tion  of  the  hereditas  ;  and  it  ra  lottMl 
to  extend  it  to  other  cttMa,  such  ta 
But.  as  already  observed.  Ifae  extauiia  of 
tion  was  not  leA  to  the  pleasarr  of  iodi 
accordingly,  this  doctrine  W9B»  W  OKI 
phrase,  jun?  put*lici. 

The  words  successio 
themselves,  have  ■  general  meamng.  ad 
both  kinds  of  succession.     Somctimei 
by  themselves,  signify  univerval 
pear?  from  the  contezi/  and  by  sudi 
heredes  ceterique  mocessores.    in  i 
kind  of  succession  is  denoted  by 
as  per  univensitaiem  succedere,  ae^onre. 
in  uniTersnm  jus  aticccdere,  &c ,  in  tkr 
versal  succession ;  and  in  rem.  in  m 
singularum  rerum  dominium  soccedetEt 
case  of  singular  succession. 

In  the  phrase  "prruniTersitsiea 
notion  of  universal  succesaioa 
pressed  ;  for  the  phrase  has 
tu  the  ae-quLsition  of  a  single  thing, 
means  of  the  word  universitos  that 
notion  that  the  acquisition  of  the  indi 
eflected  bv  means  of  the  acqutsituxi  ol  tK 

SUCCESSOR.     ( Vid.  SuccBesu... 

SUCCINCTORIUM.     <  Vii  Slbuc*. 

♦SUCC'INUM,  the  Latin  name  for  Jmlc 
on  the  belief  that  it  consisted  c>f  ihf  rt«uM 
(jrucciu)  of  certain  trees,  which  hail  in  the 
time  bix'ome  mioenUiied  in  the  earth    1^ 

TROM.)' 

•SYC'ALIS  (trvMoXli),  "a  sm  . " 
the  Italians /frcfuf^o.     Us  lai 
Brookes  says  it  is  the  same  biru  .. ..,.. 
tuhapn  in  Vorkshirc,  being  about  tlis 
net.     He  alludes,  probably,  to  the  Jfi 
w,  L.'** 

•SyCAM'INOS  {avKOfUvoty 

•SVCE  {avKf]\  Uie  fig4ree,  p 
Carica.    *'  The  wild  fig-lree  is  r 
mer.     The  ctvh?  AiyvTrritj,  callci 
Ftcus  religtoMa  acconling  to  s 
cording  to  Schneider  the  Cera 
Carob-irec.     The  cvnq  'k.M^av^>cnx  i 
amclanchicr   according  to    Sprengcl. 
Fyrenaica  accordmg  to  Stackhou$e. 
dix^  is  the  FicuB  Indiea,  or  Uanya  i,  < 
Sprcngel,  the  Hhtzophora  :.-;  ■■    '-   •"  M 
cording  to  Stackhouse.     I  -r 

^r«,  is  noticed  by  Thcofdii 
donis  Siculus,  Quintua  Curiiua,  Arrias, 
niEua.'** 

•S  VCOM  ORGS  or  -ON  {evKdftopac,  -w! 
amore-tree,  or  Fi^ug  Si/comonu.     {Vii.  Ki 

SYCOPHA'NTKS  (avKO^urv'       ^'" 
riod  in  Attic  history,  a  law  was  i 
exportation  of  hgs      Whether  it 
of  dearth,  or  through  the  foolish  |Kfiicy  oi  pmtf>4 
to  the  natives  the  most  valuable  of  th'^r  p^<^ 
tions,  we  cannot  say.     It  appears,  ii 
the  law  continued  m  force  lonif  aft' : 
its  enactment,  or  the  general  i  ■ ': 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Attic 
ed  their  fruit  in  spite  of  prohibu 
To  inform  against  a  man  fur  su  domg  was  o*^ 
cn*d  harsh  and  vexatious,  as  all  people  tn0^ 
think  that  obsolete  statutes  may  be  infni^*' 
impunity.     Hence  the  term  (n-Ko^vrtiv,  «i>dkue 
giually  si^ified  to  iay  «n  informaAon  ^^smm 


(VU 


1.  (G«iui,  Ui.,  Slo  —3.  (Sw^r.  8T*t«m.  ^  .  rl.  ^< 
Gkiq*.  n  ,  97 ,  &«.— .^uHia't  OvlioMS  vf  <  Cav*- 
iitiural  Jtirupniitrnce  may  kImi  I»  oo«s«)tcd  ■< 
thw  •rticle.)— 3.  {.M.-.to't  Anc  Miu«rml.,  p.  li' 
Aitiwiiil.,  i.  V.)— 4.  (TKvophr  ,  H.  P,,  i.,  5  ,  i*..  J     f  .  i.  •  - 
oteor.,  L,  164.— Eu»uUi.  &d  D..  ri.,  OS.—  jUmm,  lif^L** 


SYC0PHANTE3. 


SUFFRACaTM. 


iiRff  figs,  came  to  be  applied  to  all  ill-na- 
niatjciuiis,  groundless,  and  vexatious  atrcusa- 
It  is  detined  by  Siiidas  ilnnjAu^  nvoc  ^cari;- 
M     As  lo  a  different  origin  of  the  word,  see 

tvmc,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  De- 
leSt  designated  a  person  of  a  peculiar  class, 
ipable  of  being  dcarhbed  by  any  single  word 
slanguage,  but  well  understood  and  appreeia- 
an  Athenian.  He  had  not  much  in  common 
sycophant,  but  was  a  happy  compound  of 
m  harrr.tirr,  infomur,  pcUifoggrr,  bu*t/bodtf, 
liar,  and  alanderer.  TliG  Athenian  Uw  per- 
anjr  citizen  {rav  (inv'/utfin'ov)  to  give  mforma- 
ist  public  otTendcrs,  and  prosecute  them 
of  justice.  It  was  the  pohcy  of  the  Icgis- 
encourage  the  detcctian  of  crime,  and  a 
(such  a»  lialf  the  penalty)  was  frcqueutly 
to  the  successful  accuser.  Such  a  power, 
ich  a  tejiiptatLtin,  was  likely  tu  ha  aluujed, 
checked  by  titr,  fttrce  of  puldic  opinion  nr 
lance  of  judicial  tribunals.  Unfortunately, 
laractcr  of  tho  Athenian  democracy  and  the 
of  the  judges  furnished  additional  incentives 
iuTorraer.  Eminent  statesmen,  orators,  gen- 
ratcs,  and  all  persons  of  wealth  and  in- 
were  regarded  with  jeaJowsy  by  the  peuple. 
»re  causes  came  into  court,  the  more  fees 
to  the  judges,  and  fnies  and  confiscations 
the  public  treasury.  The  prosecutor, 
ire.  in  public  causes,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff 
was  looked  on  witli  a  more  favourable  eye 
'tbe  defendant,  and  the  chances  of  success 
|the  employment  a  lucrative  one.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  go  to  trial,  or  even  to  com- 
ilegai  proceedings.  Ttie  timid  defendant  w  as 
compromise  the  cause,  and  the  conscious 
:ut  10  avert  the  tlireal  of  a  prosecution  by 
a  sum  of  money  lo  bia  opponent.  Thriving 
lens  found  it  not  very  difficult  lo  procure  wit- 
and  Ihf  proiits  were  divided  between  them. 
ing  to  TheophroatUb,'  Athens  was  full  ot  in- 
EoXaxwi'  Kai  Xuirot'ivTuv  nai  i^'iv'^oftafiri'ituv  Ktil 
rwv  Kai  ipevAoick^Tt/puv.  'I'hc  character  of 
rat  will  be  best  understood  by  the  ex- 
dcscripliona  found  in  the  Altic  writers. 
»[^aiie8  directs  the  keenest  edge  of  his  satire 
Ihc-m  *  Demosthenes  says:  jroviipov  6  ov' 
It  litioKavov  Ktu  ^lAaiTiov.^  ^vk'x^ivtcIv 
MKif  in  Lysias,*  signifies  "  to  extort  thirty 
tcophaiitlike  practices.'"  That  tlic  in- 
iigation  and  p<;rjury  was  in  some  rneas- 
^totbc  establishment  of  clubs  and  pohti- 
itions,  and  the  violence  of  party  spirit, 
lerfcd  from  various  passages  of  the  Attic 

rhr  .Mhenian  law  did  indeed  provide  a  remedy 
mt  this  mischievous  class  of  men.  There  was 
oiKo^avria^  tried  before  the  thcsmothetw. 
^raon  who  brought  a  false  clmrgc  against 
or  extorted  money  by  threat  of  legal  pro- 
Igs,  or  suborned  false  witnesses,  or  engaged 
onapiraey  to  ruin  tlie  diaracter  of  an  innocent 
w&B  liable  to  this  ypa^ii.  He  might  also  be 
eded  against  by  faoif,  Ivdei^it,  inayuy^,  wpo- 
or  tlaayyekia.*  (See  articles  Phabis,  dtc.) 
was  an  (i>ui'  n/o;r(><-.  The  heaviest  pun- 
it  might  be  inflicted,  together  with  uTtfiia 
nfiscation  of  property.     Besides  this,  if  any 
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man  brought  a  criminal  charge  against  another,  ami 
neglected  lo  prose<*ule  it  {i-rre^AOtiv),  he  was  liable 
to  a  penally  of  1000  drachmas,  and  lost  the  privi- 
lege of  instituting  a  similar  proceeding  in  future^ 
which  was  considered  to  be  a  species  of  aTl/iia^ 
The  same  consequence  followed  if  he  failed  t"  ob- 
tain a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  at  the  trial.  The  inw 
6c?ua  in  civil  action  was  a  penalty  of  the  same  kind, 
and  having  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  legal  process,  and  check  frivolous  and  on- 
just  actions.  Such  werv  the  remedies  provided  by 
law,  but  they  were  found  inefTicacious  in  practice  ; 
and  the  words  of  Aristophanes'  were  not  more  sc 
vere  than  true;  "there  is  no  charm  against  the 
bite  of  a  ffVAo^fn^c.'*' 

XTKO^ANTrAS  rPA*H'.    (ViJ.  Svcophaht«  ) 
SUDA'TIO,  SUDATO'RIUM.     (KiJ.  Batus,  p. 
U9.) 

♦SYKNITES  LAPIS  (ZveviTJK  ^i6o:l  a  species 
of  Blone  tiuarned  near  Syene  in  Upper  Kpypi. 
whence  its  name.  "  Of  this."  says  Dr.  Moore, 
"were  fonned  those  celebrated  obelisks  dcacriltcd 
by  Pliny,  and  which  are  still  gazed  at  with  wonder 
either  in  Egypt  or  at  Rome.  Tina  stone  la  classed 
by  Winckelmann  with  granite,  of  which,  he  says, 
Egyiit  furnished  two  varieties,  one  red  and  whitisti, 
of  which  are  formed  these  obvliyks  and  many  stat- 
ues ;  the  other  white  and  black,  peculiar,  a^  he 
thinks,  lo  Eg>'pt.*** 

SUFFHAGIA  SEX.  (Vid.  Equitkb,  p.  41Q  ) 
SIJFFHA'GIUM.  a  vote.  At  Athens,  the  voting 
in  the  popular  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice 
was  either  by  ehow  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  as  is  ex- 
plained under  Chkirotonkik  and  PsEenoa  It  is 
cotnnionly  supposed  tbat  at  Rome  the  people  were 
alwuvif  polled  in  the  oomitia  by  word  of  UMmth,  till 
the  passing  of  the  l«ege8  Tabellariac  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  before  Clirist  (mrf  Tabkj^ 
LAKiA  LGQEfl).  when  the  balfot  by  means  of  tabellr 
was  introduced.  {Vul.  Tabel.l.i,)  Wmider.'  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  popular  aaaemhhes  voted 
by  baltot.  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Kcges  Tabellariar,  but  that,  ir»- 
stead  of  using  tabella?,  they  employed  atones  or  pel»- 
bles  (the  Greek  ^{^^fot),  and  that  each  voter  received 
two  stones,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  the  Ibr- 
mer  to  be  used  in  the  approval,  and  the  latter  in  the 
condemnation  of  a  measure.  The  voting  by  word 
of  mouth  seems  to  have  been  adopted  m  elections 
and  trials,  and  the  use  of  pebbles  to  have  been  con- 
lined  to  the  enactinenl  and  re{>eal  of  laws.  That 
the  latter  mode  of  voting  was  adopted  in  early 
times  is  proved  by  many  passages  of  l>iunysiiie. 
and  especially  by  x.,  4\  .  o^  6  Aiffio^  uirgrti  rof  y^y- 
^if,  ol  vcuiiaroi  rCiv  irarpuciuv — rti  iyyita  rCtv 
i^^^v  Touf  l;i;tn'raf  di^p^oivro;  andxi-,52:  ckcXcvoov 
KadioKOv  Tetf^vai  vTTcp  Tf;f  iro'Muc  'PtttuatuVf  Koif  Ihuo- 
T^v  ^v/SjVt  'if  ^v  uTofl^oofta*  rdf  ^/^tf.  It  is  alw) 
confirmed  by  the  conmion  expressions  used  with 
respect  to  voting,  as  tuffra^um  /erre^  mttlerc  m 
suj/ragia,  ifiirr,  or  ne  tn  sufrag\<L,  which  lead  us  lo 
suppose  that  the  suffragium  probably  signilicd  some 
thing  which  was  put  by  the  hand  from  one  place 
into  another.  For  if  the  Romans  had  from  the  first 
been  polled  only  by  word  of  mouth,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  such  an  expression  aa  su/ragium/enc 
wotdd  have  been  used  when  iliey  had  nutbmg  lu 
carry ;  but,  on  Hie  contrary,  some  such  word  as 
diccre  would  have  been  employed,  more  espetually 
as  it  IS  certain  that  in  the  mast  ancient  times  those 
who  voted  by  word  of  mouth  did  not  go  up  one  by 
one  to  the  officer  who  received  the  votes^  but  re- 

1.  (IVm..  c.  Milt.  6W;  c.Theocr.,  I>a3.)— «.  (PtalU.  869) 
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mained  in  ilieir  places,  and  were  uked  lor  I-  Mr  i 
vutes  by  the  rogatores,  who  ihcnce  derived  \t  lir . 
name.    Besides  which.  lUe  word  Muffra^tum  (an  [ 
■'•art^ttly  signify  the  saine  as  stntentta  or  tox.     The  i 
etymolopy  la  uncertain,  for  the  (»piniona  of  those 
who  conned  it  with  ^p^C,taOat  or  fragor  do  not  dr- 
wrve  notice.     Wuniler  thinks  that  it  may  possibly 
be  allied  with  tuffraf:u,  and  sijfnihcd  originally  an  > 
ftnkle-bone  orknueklfe-bonc    On  tho  passing  of  the  ^ 
Legca  TabellariB,  the  voting  with  stones  or  pebbles 
went  out  of  use.     For  farther  partioulars  with  re- 1 
•pcci  to  tho  voting  in  the  comitia,  see  Comitu,  p 
396,  DiRIBITOKKS,  SlTULA,  Tabella,  Taokllaria 
Leoss. 

Tliose  who  had  th«  jus  svffragxi,  or  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  comitin,  as  weU  as  ihovaparily  of  en* 
joying  luugistraciea,  were  citizens  ophmo  jure.  ( Vid, 
CiviTAB,  Roman,  p.  361.) 

SUGGESTUS  means  in  general  any  elevated 
plao«*  made  of  materials  heaped  up  (sub  and  ^ero), 
and  is  specially  applied  :  1.  To  the  stage  or  pulpit 
from  which  the  orators  addressed  Uic  people  in  the 
comitia.  (Vtd.  Rostra. )  3.  To  the  elevation  from 
which  a  gentTHl  addrrssed  the  soldiers.'  3.  To  the 
elevated  scat  from  which  the  emperor  beheld  the 
public  games,'  also  called  cubiculum.    {Vtd.  Ct-sic- 

ULUM.) 

SUGURUND.VRIUM.     {Vtd.  Fo«os,  p.  460.) 
Sdl  HGRE'DES.     {Vid.  Hersi,  Romar,  p.  497, 
498.) 

SULAI  {ffv}Mt).  When  a  Greek  state,  or  any  of 
its  raeinbers,  had  received  an  injury  or  insult  from 
sonie  olhfr  state  or  some  of  its  members,  and  the 
former  was  unwilling  o*  not  in  a  condition  to  de- 
clare open  war.  it  was  not  unusual  to  give  a  com- 
mission or  grant  public  authority  to  individuals  tu 
make  reprisals.  This  was  called  cri'^af-  or  cvXa, 
di^'n'Oi.'  Polybitis*  calls  it  ?.ufvp6v  or  ^vata  itaray- 
yi}.>^iif.  Thus,  when  the  Lacedrmonians  thought 
the  Athenians  had  broken  the  treaty  with  them  by 
making  incursions  from  Pyliis,  they  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  any  of  their  subjects  might  commit 
depredations  on  the  Athenians  (Xj^rfec&ot  roif 'Aflij- 
iffjimt').  IVmnsthcnes'  declares  that  the  deputy 
captains  of  irirenn's  so  misbehaved  themselves  in 
furuign  countries,  plundering  everybody  they  came 
ni^ar,  ibat  no  Athenian  could  travel  safely  dm  rd; 
VTO  TovTuv  liviJpoAi/i/'/of  Kai  ffvXaf  «OTt(7Ktroo/*fi'af, 
where  av^po?^Tpl}iac  refers  to  the  arrest  of  the  person, 
ffi'-Xfl<  to  the  seizure  of  guods.  Suidas  explains  uvXat 
by  tlie  synonyme  av}J.^et^.  As  to  uv6pokrj-^iiat  for 
another  purpose,  see  i*iio?»OB.  In  llie  vavuKij  ovy- 
jpit^Ti  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,'  one  of  Ihc 
conditions  is  that  goods  may  be  landed  only  Srrov  uv 
uri  rrit'Kat  uaiv  'Atiqpaiot^^  "where  no  hostilities  are 
exercised  against  AUirnians."  The  people  of  Athens 
passed  a  special  decree  to  authorize  privateering ; 
and  when  any  booty  was  taken  by  Athenian  sub- 
jects, tliey  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  de- 
termining whether  it  was  lawfully  taken,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  kept  or  restored,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  it  '  The  ancient  practice  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  modern  one  of  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal » 

SYLLOGEIS  {<ivV.oytW),  usually  called  IwUo- 
ytif  Tov  J^uov,  or  the  collectors  of  the  people,  were 
special  commissioners  at  Athens,  who  made  out  a 
list  of  the  property  of  the  oligaivhs  previously  to  its 
confiscation."  Thoy  formed  an  apj:v,"  ami  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  after  the  dominion  of  tlio 
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Thirty  Tyrants.  It  Appe«n  from 
that  the  jv/.?.oyei{  had  to  attend  lo  l 
connected  with  the  woraliip  <4  \ 
Olympian  Zeus,  whence:  Bdckh 

they  collected  or  summoned  the 

sjvcred  ritejf.  in  which  •'  ■  ■ '' 

that   from  this  cirn: 
name  :  the  property  i.i 
are  said  to  have  made  out  a  li 
confiscation,  may  have  bf-^rn  a 
banquets,  sincf  • 
frequently  divi^i- 

•SULPHUR.       ir,u      ir.: 

SULPrCKC  LEGES.     < 

SYMCOLAlOiN.  SYNALL. 
{avftCti^otov,  awiiXXayfjtL, 
used  to  signify  a  conlmri, 
from  one  anoiher.     ^vfi^'Aatov  is 
and  bargains  between  prirate  pers 
ly  of  loans  of  money.    Thus  ov^ 
Aov  is  to  lend  uiwn  the  security  of 
^ayfia  sigiiitics  any  malTcr  ncgotiali<d 
between  two  or  more  persons,  wh 
or  anylhmg  else.'    %i'i<*^Ktf  in  uae4 
and  important  contracts,  not 
between  private  mdivtduals,  bi 
convent  iuiu*  between  kings  and 

As  to  the  necessity  or  advantage  offci 
agreements  between  individuals* 
National  compacts,  on  account  of  tb 
portonce,  and  the  impossibility  of  oi 
serving  evidence  of  them,  were  aimod 
milled  to  writing,  and  commonly  iascd 
or  tablets  of  w>me  durable  materil 
breach,  or  on  the  expiration  of  the 
were  taken  down.* 

For  breaches  of  contract  actions  n 
able  at  Athens,  called  avfiCoXaiuv  {art 
aSdoeu^  Amai.''     Such  actions,  it  is 
applied  only  to  express  contract^,  not 
ex  dedcio,  or  the  aK'tvcta  (rvi  -.'  ' 
Thus,  if  I  had  promised  to  : 
a  ecrtain  day,  and  failed  t"  ,■  j.  .ji.^ 
an  action  for  breach  of  contract  wrm 
Athens    But  if  my  cow  had  brofa 
fence,  my  obligation  to  repair 
have  given  rise,  not  to  an  action 
tract,  but  to  a  i^iVf;  (iXd^n^*     On 
AUii  ^?id6r,i  would  lie  against  a 
committed  u  breach  of  contract ;  for 
e<l  as  a  wrongdoer,  and  liable  to  pay 
to  the  party  injured.  Thtreforu  Dio 
had  failed  to  perform  the  conditions 
ovyypapti,  had  a  dixri  0?.a£ijc  brought 
the  (lorsoiLs  who  lent  him  money  on 
Aihrnian  law  frequently  gave'  an 
various  funnu  of  action.     It  is 
probable  that  the  AUti  trwO^i 
only  one  species  of  Ihe  dUff  ^i 
one  of  a  less  technical  kind, 
become  due  to  a  man  by  rca 
contract,  we  may  suppose  that  to 
between  an  action  of  debt  {xpi^ 
breach  of  contract.    The  same 
apply  to  the   dUai  rapajtaroAgCff, 
others  of  a  similar  kind.    The  i 
ence  might  be  this:  that  in  a 
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of  contract,  tlie  [il.iintifTwenl  for  uniiqitidnted 
^CA,  whirh  tlie  court  had  to  aBsess ;  whereas, 
"  claim  III  rct*ovf?r  a  deh(  or  sum  certain,  or  a 
:  ohattot.  the  court  had  nolhitm  more  to  do 
deteriniiie  whether  the  pjauitilfwas  ciititif?d 
not ;  the  fiyuf  was  arifittTO(:.  All  such  ac- 
ere  tried  before  the  t?«ff^o^rnii.' 
i9u>yin  app<^ara  to  bn  a  word  of  leas  technical 
than  wvO^Kt},  though  (aa  we  might  expect 
of  this  sort)  they  arc  often  used  indiffer- 
Grammanans  make  tiiem  synonymoua* 
mmiaOai  or  Ti6ta0ai  furd  rtvof  ia  lo  make 
Bement  with  any  one :  tfifievnv  roi'c  ow&itKai^^ 
It ;  imcp^mvitv  or  -irapataivttVy  to  break 
Here  we  may  observe  that  <piv&^Kai 
used  in  the  plural  instead  of  cvvBtikii, 
'crenco  being  that  strictly  the  fomicr 
the  terms  or  articles  of  ai^recmont,  in  the 
as  SiaOi/Kai,  the  latatnenlary  ditpoti- 
put  for  6ia0r}Ki}t  the  wU.  XvfiSioXov  also 
ft  compact  or  agreement,  but  had  become 
tc  parlance)  ubsolete  in  this  sense,  except  ia 
ion  Aixai  and  avfi6o?,uv.     {Vtd.  Syhbo' 

) 

OAAIUN    HAPABAEEaS    AIKH      {Vui. 
AlON.) 

OAUN,  Alio,  AIKAI  {avftddXuv,  tinb,  dinat). 
lent  Greek  states  had  no  well-defined  intor- 
luw  for  the  protection  of  their  respective 
In  the  earlier  times  troops  of  robbers 
roam  about  from  one  country  to  anotlier, 
mit  aiFinessions  upon  individuals,  who  in 
made  reprisals,  aiid  tuok  the  law  mto 
nda.  Kven  when  the  state  took  upon 
nt  the  injury  done  lo  its  members,  a 
Temedy  was  resorted  to,  such  as  the  giving 
tty  to  Luku  aCXa  or  fmaia,  a  sort  of  milional 
a.  As  the  Greeks  advanced  in  eivilJKation, 
doeer  intercourse  apraog  up  ainung  them, 
m  between  the  natives  of  different  countries 
ieitlcd  (whenever  it  was  pussible)  by  friendly 
ion.  It  soon  began  to  be  evideni  that  it 
be  much  better  if.  uistcad  of  any  interference 
!  part  of  the  state,  such  disputes  could  be 
d  by  legal  process,  cither  in  the  one  country 
other.  Among  every  people,  however,  Ihe 
ere  so  framed  us  to  render  the  admiiiistra- 
tjusticu  mure  favourable  to  a  citizen  than  taa 
Br  ;  and.  therefnre,  it  would  be  dieadvaiilage- 
d  uflen  dangerous,  to  sue  a  rnau,  or  be  sued 
,  m  his  own  country.  The  most  friendly  re- 
luight  subsist  between  two  states,  such  as 
^  or  cn-tju/ifo,  and  yet  the  natives  o{  each 
Dsed  to  this  disadvantage  in  their  uiutual  in- 
To  obviate  such  an  evil,  it  was  necea- 
have  a  special  agreement,  declaring  the 
upon  which  justice  was  to  be  reciprocally 
leered.  Inteniational  contracts  of  this  kind 
laUed  ffifi^QXa,  defined  by  Suidas  thus  :  cvvftii- 
av  uX/jj7i,ai(  at  rroi'.ti^  '^ificvai  rdrrufft  roif 
f,  CtCTt  dtdivoi  nai  ?.afi6uv£iv  tu  SUata  ;  and 
luses  tried  in  pursuance  of  such  contracts 
tailed  itKat  ant  tnjti66?.uv.  'Vha  more  constant 
»n;  important  the  intereourae  between  any 
UioQs,  the  more  necessary  would  it  it  be  for 
to  Establish  a  go^Hl  system  of  international 
mdctice.  CofTuncrcial  people  would  stand  m 
if  it  the  most.  Ansutcle  mentions  the  Tua- 
L&d  Carthaginians  as  having  at'/ii^Xa  miii  rov 
tiv*  No  such  agreement  has  been  preserved 
sod  we  know  but  little  about  tiie  terms  that 
Baually  prescribed.  The  basis  of  them  seems 
been  the  principle  that  actor  aequuar  forum 
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I  rrr  ,*  hut  tbift,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  must  have 
varied  according  to  circiun stances.  Liberty  of  per- 
son and  protection  of  property  would  no  doubt  be 
secured  to  iho  foreigner  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  il 
would  be  the  duty  ol  Ihe  npn^cvo^  lo  see  that  these 
rights  were  respected.  A  eonmion  provision  was, 
thai  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  wight  appeaJ 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  (tthcr  country,  or  lo  that  of 
some  third  state  mutually  agreed  upun.^  This  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  practice  which  had  gruwn 
up,  of  referring  national  quarrels  to  the  arbitraiiini 
of  some  individual  or  third  »iate.* 

When  the  Athenians  made  any  such  treaty,  they 
required  it  to  b«  approved  of  and  Anally  ratilicd  by 
a  jury  of  the  heliiea,  under  the  direction  of  the  thes- 
mothetK.  Hence  Pollux'  says  of  those  raagisiraie!i. 
rd  ovfiAoXa  ra  irpof  rof  »roA*if  Kvpovatv.  The  ollici 
contracting  state  was  Iherelure  compelled  to  send 
an  envoy  to  Alhens.  with  power  to  conclude  the 
treaty  (if  he  thought  ht)  as  it  was  drawn  up  and 
settl«l  by  the  thesmothetK  and  jurors.  Most  of  the 
people  with  whom  ibe  Athenians  had  to  deal  were 
either  subject  or  inferior  to  them,  and  were  content 
to  acquiesce  in  tlie  above  regulation.  PbUip.  how- 
ever, would  not  submit  to  it,  and  demanded  that 
the  terms  should  receive  final  ratific-ation  in  Mace- 
donia. This  demand  is  made  the  subject  of  com 
plaint  by  Demosthenes.* 

The  name  of  Aenai  drra  m'fi66Xuv  was  given 
to  the  causes  which  the  allies  of  the  Athenians 
to  be  tried  at  Athens  *  This  fact  has  been  ct 
in  quesUon  by  Bockh,  but  there  is  not  much  reae 
lor  doubting  it.  It  is  true  that  the  cxptession  ia 
not  strictly  applicable  to  causes,  not  between  an 
Athenian  and  a  foroigner,  but  Iwtween  two  foreign- 
ers ;  and  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  object  of  tt 
Athenians  in  bringing  such  causes  to  Alhens 
not  to  give  the  allies  a  l>etier  or  speedier  means  of 
obtaining  justice,  hut  lo  secure  certain  advantages 
to  the  imperial  city.*  It  is,  however,  noL  improba- 
ble that  the  arrangement  was  called  av(jCoXa  fur  the 
very  purpose  of  softeaiag  the  harshness  of  ihe  meas- 
ure, hy  giving  an  honourable  name  lo  that  which, 
in  reality,  was  a  mark  of  servitude.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  confederate  states  were  called  mtfifiaxoi, 
aiiiea^  whUe  in  point  of  fact  they  were  rather  vtt^ 
Rooi.  ur  au&JeciM. 

These  causes  were  tried  in  the  summer  months, 
when  Che  voyage  to  Athens  was  more  convenient, 
and  (like  all  other  dUai  utto  avi^AuXuv)  belonged  tc 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  UiesmotheiS!.  We  have  hut 
oae  example  of  such  a  cause  preserved  to  us,  viz., 
the  speech  of  Antiplion  on  the  death  of  Herodes, 
where  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant  are 
natives  of  Mytdene.' 

As  to  the  <n'fA6o?>a  given  to  the  jurors,  sec  Dicas- 

TXB. 

SYMBOULOI  {irvft6av}M).     [Vid.  Parbdeoi.) 
S  VMMORl  A  {evfifiopia).    ( Vid.  Eihphora,  p.  393 ; 

TitlEKARCHlA.) 

•SYM'PHYTON  ((n'//^rov),  a  plant  having  heal- 
ing properties,  WtiUwort  <»r  (Jomfrey.  The  name 
is  derived  from  its  great  elficaey  in  heahng  wounds, 
causing,  as  it  were,  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  grow 
together  rapidly  :  hence  the  language  of  Phny  . 
"  VulnerilmM  aanandis  tanta  prastanlia  caI,  ut  cnrneM 
quoquc^  dttm  coquuntur^  cortfflutinct  addita :  unde  ct 
Graci  nornen  impomere."  The  first  species  of  Uios- 
corides  was  the  ai/ti^vrov  rr«T/ioioi',  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sprengel,  is  the  Coris  Montpdientia.     Plinj 

1.  (Etym.MaeB.*  •■  ••  "EituXiTTtj  tAij.)— t.  {Thwryd.,  i..  34, 
T6,1W:  \.,A\;  TU.  IB.  — S<Jiaitiaiui.AaL  Jur.Pub.  Gr..  967.) 
—3.  (Tiii,,  88.)— 4.  (Db  Ilalon.,  7S.)— 9.  (Polloi,  Caom,  mii., 
«3.)— fl.  (X«n.,  D«  R«p.  Aih.,  i.,  18,)— 7.  (lUrjmcr.,  k.  t.  Xk^- 
tfoAa.  —  Tlmcytl.,  i.,  *7,  c.  no».  (JSUur  —  Plutner,  I'loc.  uod 
KUr.,  I.,  104-114.— Meier,  AK.,Proc..  «7, 773.— WachiomUi.  I., 
I.,  U3.  133  ;   II.,  I.,  IM.— ScliOaiuo,  Atit.  Jar.  Pub.  Gt.,  376.) 
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o  were  appointed  to  defend  ilie  ancient  laws  be- 
B  Ibo  court  ol'  hetmsts  when  an  amendment  or 
Pft'  Uw  in  alirogation  thereof  was  proposed,  are 
i  both  ovv6tKut  and  awf/yofiot.     Aa  to  them, 
foMOTHKTKs,  ftiul  qIso  Sohocnflnn,  De  Comtt., 
Ant.Jur.PuU  Gr.,  228.     The  name  of  ffyi-Jf- 
eems  to  have  been  pecuUarly  apphed  to  those 
who  were  sent  by  the  state  to  plead  the 
of  their  countr>'men  before  a  furciftn  tribunal. 
ines,  ior  exiiinplc,  was  appointed  to  plead  bc- 
Ihe  Amphiclyonic  council  on  the  subject  of  the 
a  temple  ;  hut  a  certain  discovery  having  been 
not   very  creditable   tu   his   palriotisiri,  the 
of  Areopagus  took  upon  themselves  ta  remove 
«nU  appoint  Hyperides  in  his  stead.'    These 
rdmary  advocates  arc  not  to  be  confuundetl 
Ibe  Pylagorw,  or  ordinary  Amphictyonic  dep- 
;■    There  were  other  avv6moiy  who  acted  rather 
Bgistratcs  or  judges  than  as  advocates,  though 
y  probably  derived  their  name  lYom  the  eircum- 
of  their  being  appointed  to  iirotfit:t  the  in- 
of  the  slate.     These   were    extraordinary 
onaries,  created  from  time  to  tune  to  exeriiise 
iclion  in  disputes  concerning  confiBcated 
y;   as  when,  fur  mstance,  an  information 
d  against  a  man  for  havrng  in  his  possession 
of  a  condemned  criminal,  or  which  were 
10  be  seized  in  execution  on  behalf  of  the 
;  or  when  the  goods  of  a  convict  having  been 
ted,  a  claim  was  made  by  a  mortgagee,  or 
creditor  having  a  hen  thereupon,  to  have  his 
satislied  out  of  ilie  procoeds.     Such  a  claim 
called  ivtniaKjjfiua,  and  to  prosecute  it  Ivciri- 
0a*  *    On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
speeches  of  Lysias,  Dt  PuU.  Pecun.,  Dc  Sic. 
.  Pefitn  ,  De  Anstoph.  Pecttn.y  and  more  espe- 
p.   t49.  151,  154,  ed.  Steph.     The  first  ap- 
nt  of  these  judicial  ijvvdiKoi  took  place  after 
pulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  ;  and  one  of  their 
appears  lo  hare  been  to  receive  infomiationB 
the  ^Ojtpxot  against  those  persons  who  had 
in  the  cavalry  during  ihe  interregnum,  and 
by  a  Hpci'ial  decree  of  the  penple,  were  ordered 
lore  to  the  treasury  all  the  pay  which  they 
eived  for  that  service.*    {Vid  SvNBooaoB.) 
NEDROr  ( evvedpoi ),  a  name  given  to  the 
of  any  council  or  any  body  of  men  who 
ether  to  consult  or  deliberate.     The  congre^ss 
cks  at  Salamis  is  called  oxfveAptov.*     Frequent 
ereiice  is  made  to  tlie  general  assembly  of  the 
eekii,  TO  Kotvov  ruv  'E/Ur/i-wy  ffvi'tApiOv,  at  Cor- 
IkltiennopylBB,  or  elsewhere.'  When  the  new  si- 
nce of  the  Athenians  was  formed,  after  B.C.  377, 
feir  and  more  equitable  principles  than  the  for- 
ihe  several  states  who  were  inchided  therein 
expressly  declared  to  be  independent,  and  a 
resa  was  held  at  Athens,  lo  which  each  of  the 
stales  sent  representatives.     The  congress 
called  ovvidpiov,  and  the  deputies  avvtdftot,  and 
mm*  furnished  by  the  allies  trvvru^et^,  in  order 
id  the  old  and  hateful  name  of  f^po^,  or  trib- 
Many  allusions  to  this  new  league  are  made 
be  orators,  especially  Isocrates,  who  strongly 
his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principle  on 
ti  the  league  was  formed,  and  renounce  aU  at- 
t  lo  re-establish  their  old  supremacy  •     Per- 
thc  ciividpot  mentioneil  in  the  oalh  of  the  At- 
t£  are  the  Athenian  members  of  this  congress.* 
rlhcr  information  on  tlie  subject  of  this  con- 


I>«aias(h.,  D«i  Oorun.,  S71,  IT9.)— 9.  (SchAmnon,  Do  Co- 
ll :  kat.  Jur.  Pub.  dr.,  3i7.)  —  3.  (iUrporr.  maA  Suidai, 
^4.  (Ltiiu.  Pro  Maat.,  146,  fd.  Sleph.  —  Unntoer.,  •■  v. 
DM.— M'fifr,  An.  Proc.,  110.— SchAoiann,  D«  Cfant.,  310.) 
(Hvrud'.  viij  ,  75,  79.)  — fi  (jI-VIi..  l.  Ctr9i(>li  ,  (it.  fd. 
I — Demmlh.,  lltpi  tuiv  SfiAf  ' AXiiatipav,  515.)  —  7.  (liur- 
«-.— Plut,,  Sol.,  15.)— S.  [De  P«M,  105,  otl.  Sloph.)— 0. 
knu,  Kll.  Pruc..  lU.J 


fedoracy.  see  Scbomann,  Ant.  Jur.  PubL  Gr.,  434. 
I3dokh,  Staatak.  dr.r  Atktn.,  i .  449.— Thirl  wall,  HtH 
of  Greece,  vol.  v.,  p  42,  203, 

The  name  of  avvi6ptov  was  given  at  Athens  to 
any  magisterial  or  official  body,  as  to  the  court  of 
Areopagus  ;*  or  lo  the  place  where  (hey  transacted 
business,  their  board  or  council-room.' 

SVNEGORICON  {awnyopmiv).  {Yid.  Svnboo- 
aos.) 

SYNEGOROS  (ovv^jopof)  may  be  translated  an 
advocate  or  counsel,  though  such  translation  will 
convey  to  the  English  reader  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  the  Greek  word  strictly  bears, 

According  to  the  annent  practice  of  the  Athenian 
law,  parties  to  an  action  were  obliged  to  conduct 
their  own  causes  without  assistance;  but,  on  the 
increase  of  litigation,  the  sciences  of  law  and  rhet- 
oric began  to  unfold  themselves,  and  men  who  had 
paid  no  ailcntion  lo  these  were  unable  to  compete 
with  mure  e\[)erienced  opponents.  To  consult  a 
fnend  before  bringing  an  action,  or  about  the  best 
means  of  preparing  a  defence,  were  obvious  expe- 
dients. It  was  hut  another  step  to  have  a  speech 
prepared  hy  such  friend  out  of  court,  to  be  delivered 
by  lliQ  parly  himself  when  the  cause  was  brought 
to  trial.  A  class  of  persons  thus  sprang  up,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  chainber-counstl,  who  receiv- 
ed money  for  wTiting  speeches  and  giving  legal  ad- 
vice tu  those  who  consulted  (hem.  Of  this  class 
Antiphon  w:is  the  first  who  acquired  any  relebrily. 
Lysias,  fstcus.  and  Isocrates  obtained  considerable 
incomes  by  speech-writing.  Demosthenes  followed 
the  same  profession  for  some  time,  until  his  engage- 
ments in  public  business  forced  him  lo  relinquish  it" 
These  persons  were  called,  not  <tvvuyopoL,  but  Xtsyo- 
ypn^i^  a  name  applied  to  DemusUienes  reproach- 
t  fully  by  his  rival,  wlio  accuses  him  also  of  betraying 
I  his  clients  by  showing  the  speeches  which  he  had 
i  written  to  the  ndversary.*  Still,  whatever  assist- 
{  ance  the  party  might  have  received  out  of  court,  the 
i  law  which  compelled  him  to  appear  in  |)er»on  at 
I  the  iriol  rtmniiied  in  force ;  although  the  prohibl- 
lion  to  speafi  by  counsel  was  so  far  relaietj,  iliat  if 
ihe  parly  was  labouring  under  illness,  or  through 
any  physical  or  mental  debility  was  unable  to  con- 
duct his  own  cause  without  manifest  disadvantage, 
he  might  (by  permission  of  the  court)  procure  a  rel- 
ative or  friend  to  speak  for  him.  Thus,  when  Mil- 
tiades  was  impeached  for  treason,  and  hy  reason  of 
a  gangrene  in  his  hip  was  unable  to  plead  \\\»  own 
cause,  he  was  brought  on  a  litter  into  court,  and  his 
brother  Tisagoras  addressed  the  people  on  his  be- 
half So,  when  Isocrates  was  ill,  his  son  .\pharcU3 
spoke  for  him  in  the  cause  about  the  itvridoai^. 
And  in  the  speech  ofDemoaihenes  against  Leocha- 
rcs,  w^B  see*  thai  the  son  conducts  lirs  father's  cause. 
As  a  general  nile,  the  parly  was  exi^prierl  lo  address 
the  court  himself;  for  the  judges  liked  lo  form  an 
opinion  of  him  from  his  voice,  look,  and  demeanour ; 
and,  ihcrefore,  if  a  man  distrusted  his  own  abiti^, 
he  would  open  the  case  himself  by  a  short  speech, 
and  then  ask  permission  for  his  friend  to  come  Ibr- 
ward.*  This  was  seldom  refused  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  the  orators,  the  practice  was  so  well  esublished 
that  the  principal  speeches  in  the  cause  were  not 
unfrotiuently  made  by  the  advocate.  The  defences 
by  Demosthenes  of  f'lesiphon  against  .Machines,  and 
of  Ptiamis  acfamst  Apliobus.  may  be  cite*!  as  exam- 
plea.  In  both  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Demos- 
thenes was  as  much  interested  as  the  defendants 
themselves  ;  and  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that 


1.  (.Cach.,  e.  Timirrh..  IS.  —  DlD«n-li..  e.  IVaiotth.,  BI,  wL 
Slrjih.l— 1.  (Iwcr..  HipJ  'K*Tt&Mtmi,  318.  eJ.  Slenh.— !>•• 
moath.,  c.  ThrocT..  IWI.J-S.  tD*Riij«th..  «-  ZemHtl.,  WO.)  —4. 
(i^*ch.,  e.  CtMiph.,  7d  ;  c.  Timmrch.,  IJ,  ctl.  Stepti.} — S-  (p. 
lObl.)— 4.  (DaiuoiUi.,  c.  rhnnn.,  B93  ;  c  Nsar.,  1349.) 
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the  advocate  vras  looked  upon  with  more  favour  on 
thia  very  account ;  for,  a«  no  fees  were  allowed  to 
be  taken,  n  speaker  was  rngnnled  with  awflpiciou 
who  lifld  no  apparent  motive  for  umlertakinu  the 
;'aiis«t  of  anollier  pcrwui  Hence  wc  find  in  moat 
ol  the  ovvrjyapiKoi  Xiiyoi  thai  the  speaker  avows 
what  his  iimitvea  arc  ;  ae,  for  mslanco,  thai  he  is 
connecud  l>y  blood  or  friendship  with  the  une  party, 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  he  has  a  strike 
m  the  inaiu-r  at  issue  between  them  *  In  the  cause 
ftgalnBl  LwK'hares  above  eited,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sun  had  an  equal  interest  with  his  tather  in  preserv- 
ing thp  inheritance,  and  therefore  he  would  be  con- 
fti(Jere»l  in  tht?  Irnht  ol'n  party,  llie  law  which  pro- 
hihited  tho  advocate  from  taking  fees  under  ]>erd 
•f  a  ypa^n  before  Uie  thcjimuthetie,*  made  no  pro- 
rision  (and  perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  make  an 
elective  proviHion)  agamsl  an  influence  of  a  more 
|icmieioua  km<l.  vii.,  that  of  political  association, 
which  induct'd  nien  to  siip[»jrt  ttic  members  of  iheir 
club  iir  party  without  the  least  regard  fur  the  right 
or  justice  ul'the  case.  Hence  the  frequent  allus<iona 
by  (bt>  iiratora  to  the  ipyaar^pia  et'Ho^avTuv,  ^o,\^i;- 
oOv  QV0pCi-nutv  ovverrrt^K^Tuv,  itapaaKtrvui  Xojwi',  fiOft- 
Ti>injv,  ffvvufujruv,  all  which  evprcs»ions  have  refer- 1 
cnce  to  thai  system  of  confederation  at  Athens  hy  ' 
which  indtvidualRfndravniirrd  to  mfluonccand  con- 
trol the  courts  of  jiistici^  ( Vtd.  Erano«.  SvropiuN- 
TK».')  That  friends  were  oflen  requeslinl  to  plead, 
not  on  account  of  any  incapacity  in  the  party,  but  in 
order  that  hy  their  presence  they  might  exert  an  m- 
fluence  on  the  bench,  is  evident  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  orators.  In  some  cases  this  njighl 
be  a  perfectly  Icjtilnnute  course,  as  where  a  defend- 
ant, charged  with  eoine  serious  crime,  called  a  man 
of  high  reputation  to  spcnk  m  his  iM'half,  and  pledge 
himself  thereby  that  he  believed  the  charge  was 
groundless.  With  such  vicw.Cschmcs,  on  his  tnal 
for  misconduct  in  the  embassy,  prayed  the  aid  of 
EubutuB  and  I'hocion,  the  latter  of  whom  he  had 
previously  called  as  a  witness.* 

On  criminal  trials,  the  practice  with  respect  to 
advwntes  was  much  the  same  as  in  civil  auttonn, 
only  that  It  seems  to  have  been  more  common  to 
have  several  sfKakers  on  the  part  of  the  pmsciMi- 
tion  ;  and  in  causes  of  importance,  wherein  the 
state  was  nalciially  interested,  more  eAjiecially  in 
those  which  were  brought  before  the  court  upon  an 
tioayyi7.iat  it  Was  usual  to  ap|>oint  public  advocates 
(called  fTvvqyofioi,  oiydiKot,  or  Kari/yvpoi)  to  manage 
the  prosecution  Thus  Pericles  was  np[KtintC(l,  not 
It  his  own  desire,  to  asaiat  in  the  inipeachmont  of 
Cimon.'  Public  prosecutors  were  chosen  by  the 
people  to  bring  to  trial  Demosthenes,  An&togiton, 
and  others,  charged  with  having  received  hnbes 
from  HarpaluH  •  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the 
accuser  or  prosecutor  (Kanv^opoc)  was  a  dit^tincl 
person  from  the  <n.fvqynf>o^,  who  acted  only  as  aux- 
iliary 10  him.  It  might  be,  indeed,  that  the  trvv^o- 
pt}^  performed  the  most  important  part  at  the  tnal, 
88  Anyius  and  Lycon  arc  said  to  have  done  on  the 
trial  of  Socrates,  wherein  Melitus  was  prosecutor; 
or  it  might  be  that  he  performed  a  subordinate  part, 
making  only  a  short  speech  in  support  of  the  prose- 
cution, like  those  of  Lysias  against  Kpicratea,  £r- 
goclea,  and  Phdocrates,  which  are  called  liTi7^-iat. 
But,  however  this  might  bf*,  he  was  in  point  of  law 
an  auxdiary  only,  and  was  neither  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  reward  (if  Bny)given  l)y  the  law  to  a  succeas- 
fuj  accuser,  nor  liable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 


1.  iViL  ttu  «pMitv  *f  *^'  tpffclua  9f  kso*.  Do  NiodM.  her. 
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penalty  of  a  thousand  dr.i'*hnfi.  or  \hr  u: 

t\uriii  upon  a  fadurr  i 

Here  we  must  distm 

a  joint  prosecutor.     1 

same  situation  as  hi> 

in  a  civil  action.     T  lit.-  imim-K  m 

m  the  bill  (/}«7.J7^a),  both  would  aUen4ti^ 

Off.  and  would,  in  uhort.  have  die 

habihliea  ;  the  elder  of  th*  iny. 

in  certain  matters  of  fonn. 

In  the  proceeding  against  t^j 

were  two  prosecutors,  Ap:. 

son  of  Chabrias  :  each  addrt:Micu  inf> 

ston  first,  as  being  the  eldcnr;  saehkij 

cate,  the  one  Phonnio,  the  other 

tells  us  in  the  exordium  that  he  had 

speak  partly  froni  a  conviction  of  the 

the  law.  and  partly  to  oblige  thf  nm  tif 

who  would  have  been  depnved  of  ccrl^it^ 

inherited  from  his  father  if  the  law  badtakoi^ 

llicre  seems  to  have  been  no  law  whRj 
the  number  of  persona  wh"  inn'i.t  i^^ini 
catos,  either  in  public  oj  .a, 

was,  however,  this  praett  .>  i  t^ 

time  allowed  fors[teaklng  tu  mUou  ^t{j\ 
ured  by  the  deptydni.  tf  cither  chtm  (ai 
frieml  to  speak  for  Im 
the  length  of  his  o\\  i 

for  that  of  his  frieiit 

was  precisely  the  aame. 
persona  who  spoke  on  om 
usually  allowe<1  to  makti  iwu  lapMxtti^  i 
beginning,  the  defendant  folluMin?,  ibetiibj 
replying,  nnd,  lastly,  llic  <'  ' 
are  oHen  calleil  h'tyoi  irpn: 
iwly,  but  are  not  to  be  < 
yopiat  or  dfiTf^Aoy/a*,  vv 
,  did,  immediately  follow  \h<  i  \i 

whose  favour  they  were  made,  Uiou^  « 
of  arrongemriit  it  might  lie  couvenicnl 
to  reserve  tht  ilic  advocate  Sm 

in  which  CTst  !  tOf  Xoj'vciadi 

X/ivnf  would  It'-  ....  .-. .' 

\\  lib  respect  to  the  custom  of  pmlae 
to  spi-ak  in  rnitigatinn  of  damage* 
see  TiMKHA.     As  to  the  pubhc  advc 
tu  defend  the  old  l.iw»  before  Uiir 
see  Syniucos.  ^'  » -t. 

The  fee  o|    i  -  trv^joff 

by  AriaInpharu->    ■■-  ''-^  ihr  nim 

publiu  advocate  wli<- 1  m*-  via^ 

half  of  the  stale.  ■  i  fehuwit 

Sch&nann  that  Petit  ua«  vsruiig  m  lo^ 
the  orators  or  statesmrn  who  spoke  ia 
are  culled  ffttiityoptn.    They  ara  alwayii 
ed  by  llii^  title  of  prjroprt  or  diyu^74pai« 

possessed  much  ml! ""^-  "■'  '- 

yol     and  it  in  not  t' 

luted  a  distinct  ebi 

Athenian  citizen  \^  ^ 

scmbly  when  he  pi- 

tn  prtictirf  thai 

fined  to  a  few  i 

their  talent  aim  <  .vj-   .-  - 

the  tiile  of  ftt,Tt%pii,  iVc  • 

to  havo  been  (at  least  at  ' 

pointioent  of  oxi'iiymyt^t,  ten  in  i 

the  schoUast  on  Anstopbane*-' 

Topef,  or  oraiore.     Tor  wh 

yapoi  were  appointed,  is 

have  no  certain  mfbrTOiii 

were  ofl^cers  connected  with  i}irhtiMi 


I,  rAriom.,  Ot.  I>«ti. 
4.^3.)— a.  (SchAmaun,,  .*■ 
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Ait(?d  raagisiraies'  accoiinls.  Aristotle*  aaya 
honlies  to  whom  magiBtrates  rendered  Iheir 
ii  were  called  in  souie  of  the  Greek  states 
I  in  others  Xoytarai,  in  others  avit'/yopoi  or 
ii,  and  the  author  of  the  Lexicon  Kheton- 
jtfilished  by  Bekker,'  snys  that  the  aynegori 
ttjoiTcf  K?.fjp<JToi  ol  iSo^ow  Toff  Aoytcrttif 
krvthjva^-  But  what  sort  of  aAsislance  did 
nder  T  Is  It  nut  probable  that  they  perform- 
|aty  which  iheir  name  imports,  viz.,  thai  of 
|ling  such  ma^istraies  as.  in  the  opinion  of 
■tic.  had  rendered  an  uoHalisfactory  accountl 
tiviiliial.  JnilcG(),  migrht  prefer  charges  against 
ptrale  when  the  Inne  for  rendering  hi«  'ac- 
^d  nrnvcil  ;  but  the  prosecution  by  a  trw^- 
wuld  be  un  ex  officio  proceeding,  suet  as  the 
bwerc  bound  to  insiitulo  tf  they  S^i!  any 
Lo  suspect  the  aci^ounlin^  party  of  malver- 
fcf  misconduct  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
ro^t  were  no  other  than  tlie  public  advo- 
10  wore  employed!  lo  conduct  state  prosccu- 
(tiflerenl  kind,  I'hcy  tiu^ht  be  ai>pomlecl 
either  by  lot  or  by  elf;ctiun  <accoi(hng  to 
^liun')  'iheir  duties  would  be  only  occa- 
Lnd  they  wunld  receive  a  drachm  as  their 
tncver  they  were  employed.  Bb-jkh's  con- 
k.hat  they  received  a  drachm  a  day  for  every 
Bsiness,  is  without  much  foundation.*  The 
pill  find  the  authorities  on  this  subject  re- 
^  in  Schomaim*  and  Bockh* 
KK'>iLIA  {uvyyivcia).   ( Kid.  HenEs,  Gkkbk, 

pRAPHE  {avyypapTi)  signifies  a  written  con- 
Pbrrcfls  ci'vBijKr}  and  (rvfifjo'/juov  do  not  ne- 
f  import  that  the  contract  is  in  writing ; 
Loyia  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  verbal  agree- 
Pollux  explains  the  word  cvvGnKr^  iyypa^^, 

Inens  important  contracts  were  usually  re- 
i»  writing,  such  as  leasee  {^ttoOi^aeiO,  loans 
^.  and  all  executory  agri?cnicnt9  where  cer- 
itions  were  to  be  fwrformed.     The  rent, 
of  interest,  with  other  conditions,  and  also 
ties  for  breach  of  contract  {ktvirijiia  ra.  Ik 
^/f)t  were  particularly  mentioned.     The 
i  the  witnesses  and  the  sureties  (if  any) 
bcificd.     The  whole  was  contained  in  a  lit- 
XL  of  wax  or  wood  {jiit'Mov  or  ypafiuar€l'n\ 
)t*6  double.  MTtTi'xov),  which  was  scaled,  and 
d  with  some  third  person,  mutually  agreed 
neen  the  parties.*    An  example  of  a  con- 
iH  bottomry  loan  {vovtik^  ffvyypap^)  will  he 
t  Demosthenes,'  where  the  terms  are  care- 
vni  up,  and  there  is  a  dt>claralion  at  the 
ctTtpov  dti  TTcpi  rovTuv  uX^  firjdiv  elvat  rrj^ 
C,  '*  which  agreement  shall  be  valid,  any- 
the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
ng  might  form  the  subject  ot  a  written  con- 
release  (u4rcric),  a  settlement  of  diapuies 
%  The  giving  up  of  a  slave  Lu  be  examined 
or  any  other  accepted  chiillenge  {npo- 
in  short,  any  matter  wherein  Hie  cuiitracl- 
iea  thought  it  safer  to  have  documentary 
of  the  terms.     'EK^tiovat  uvdpiavra  Harii 
\a  to  give  an  order  for  the  making  of  a 
f  certain  dimensions,  of  a  certain  fa&hion, 
II  price,  Ate,  as  specifictl  in  the  agree- 
Nn  particular  form  of  words  was  neces&a- 
^ke  the  instrument  valid  in  point  of  law.  the 
pKt  being  lo  furnish  good  evidence  of  the 


h.,»l,,a.H-l  (AniKid.  i.,  301  )— 3.  £».  ».  ^pi'^Topot.) 
WA.  der  Ath«n..l.,S55)— 5.  (Ue  Go'n.,L  c)-*.  (lb., 
1-7,  («iii..  140.)  —  K.  (Ikutt..  TniiKii  ,  3fi2.  «d.  SupV 
Ik.,  c.  Ai'iu.  9(iS.  WM  ;  c.  Diuiirfid.,  1563.)-*.  (o.  L«^ 
H-IU    (Ut-myilb.,  De  Cor.,  2B3.) 
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parties*  intention.  The  agreement  itself  was  valid 
without  any  writing,  and  would  fonn  the  ground 
of  an  action  against  the  party  who  broke  it,  if  it 
could  be  sufficiently  proved.  Hence  it  was  ilm 
practice  to  have  witnesses  to  a  parol  agreement. 
The  law  declared  xvplac  dvat  raf  irp6{  c^^Aott 
I't/io/^iac,  tk"  ^v  ti'avTLiii  ftaprvpuv  ■Trotrjau¥7at.^  It 
.^ceins  that  for  the  maintenance  of  an  f-ftrropix^  Aiici^ 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  written  contract.' 

Bankers  were  jiersons  of  extensive  credit,  and 
had  peculiar  ctmlidence  reposed  in  them.  They 
were  often  chosen  as  Uie  depositaries  of  agreements 
and  other  documents.  Money  was  put  into  theii 
hand.4  without  any  acknowledgment,  and  olten  with- 
out witnesses.  'I'hey  entered  these,  and  also  tbfi 
loans  made  by  themselves  to  others,  in  their  l>ouk! 
making  memoranda  {vTrofti'T/finm)  of  any  important 
particulars.  Such  entries  were  regarded  as  strong 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  Sureties  were  usual* 
ly  required  by  them  on  making  loans.' 

Xvyypa^i/  denotes  an  instrument  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  conirnclirg  parties.  Xnpoypapov  is  a 
mere  acknowledgnieni  by  one  party.  Xi'yypiiifian- 
dat  ervyyfia^T)v  or  ffirt*i^/«tqv  is  to  draw  up  the  con- 
tract, fffj/iTivacBai  to  seal  it,  avaiptiv  to  cancel,  ave- 
J(iadai  lo  take  it  up  from  the  person  with  whom  it 
was  deposited,  for  the  puriHise  of  cancelling,  when 
it  was  no  longer  of  any  use.  'Ttrin'oiyttv,  to  break 
the  seal  clandestinely  for  some  fraudulent  purpose, 
as  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  or  erase  or 
destroy  some  material  part,  or  even  the  whult 
thereof  (ficTayptl^ctv  or  dia^dtipuv).     {  Vid.  Svmbo 

UAlOtt) 

SVNCECIA  {auvoiKia)  difTers  from  oUia  in  this 
ihal  the  latter  is  a  dwcUing-honsc  for  a  single  fami 
ly,  the  former  adapted  to  hold  several  families.  > 
lodging-house,  insula,  as  the  Romans  would  say. 
Ttie  distinction  is  thus  expressed  by  ^sohinea:* 
Sxov  fMv  yap  noA.?.ot  ftiaduoafitvoi  fiiav  olxr/atv  6iO-Q 
firvoL  fxovffi,  tnvntKiav  xaXoificv,  6rrov  J*  r/f  kvomei 
o'udav.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  Hpeculati<in  ir 
ihe  building  and  letting  of  htMJsea  at  .Athens.'  Tho 
lodging-houses  were  let  musUy  to  foreigners  who 
came  to  Athens  on  business,  and  esp(>cially  to  the 
fiiroiKott  whom  the  law  did  not  allow  to  acquire  real 
property,  and  who  therefore  could  not  purchase 
houses  of  tlieir  own.'  As  they,  with  iheir  families, 
formed  a  population  of  about  45.0tHJ.  the  number  of 
avvoiKlai  must  have  been  consideratjlp.  Paaion,  the 
hanker,  had  a  lodging-house  valued  at  100  minas. 
Xcnophon  rcconmiendoil  that  the  fttrontot  should  b0 
encouraged  to  invest  their  money  m  houses,  and 
that  leave  should  be  granted  lo  the  most  respecU 
ablo  to  butid  and  become  housp  proprietors  (oUoiio- 
ftJiaoficvoii  iyiitKT^aOat^).  The  irrort/.n^  laboured' 
under  no  such  disat>ility  ;  for  Lysias  and  his  broth- 
er Polemarchus,  who  belonged  to  that  class,  were 
the  owners  of  three  houses.  The  value  of  houses 
must  have  varied  according  to  the  size,  the  budd. 
the  situation,  and  other  circumstances.  Those  in 
the  city  were  more  valuable  than  those  in  the  Pirte- 
us  or  the  counlr>%  caterix  partlus.  Two  cnunting- 
hooses  are  mentioned  by  Issus'as  yielding  a  return 
of  rather  more  than  Si  per  cent  interest  on  the  pur- 
chase money.  But  this  probably  was  much  below 
tho  average.  The  sutnmer  season  was  the  most 
profitable  for  the  letting  of  houses,  when  merchant* 
and  other  visiters  (locked  to  Athens  The  rent  was 
conunonly  paid  by  the  month.  Lodging-houses  were 
frequently  taken  on  specuLition  by  [Krsuiis  called 


I.  (r>«iD(Mth.,  c  PKvnipp..  1041 ;  c.  Euctv-  f^  hln»t,,  llSIt 
a.  DionVN.,  11183:  f.  Onrtor..  Mti.) — 8.  (DofiKwlli.,  c.  Z«a«th.f 
88S.)— 3.  (Ut*r.,Tnir*z..  3fl9,  nl.  Sl«t>h.— Detuotih  ,  r.  A^u, 
894  ;  fro  I'hora..  050.  UW  ;  c.  Timrrth..  1 164  ;  c.  Phnrm.,  tOO.— 
B<X?kh,  SluUh.  drr  Ath.,  i.,  141,  Hl6.)~-4.  {lu  Tiui»rrb.,  17.  rJ. 
St«|)li.)— &.  (Xen.,  (EisuD..  III..  I.)— 41.  (D«>in>MlH..  IV)  Pbiirin 
M6.)— 7.  (D«  Vectia.,  u„C.h— 8.  (De  Hign.  h«r.,  »*.  cJ  Sieph.) 
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SUPERFrCIES. 

»av«Xir()o.  nr  oToff/iovx'".  who  made  a  proHl  by  un* 
derlt^ttitig  ihpni,  ami  sometimes  for  not  very  repu- 
tflblp  purpows.'  Hesyehiua  explains  llio  wonl  fail. 
nXnpoi,  V  iTvi'omia^  n-jujfflrtjf  Mc  also  Har|jocra. 
lirtn,  «.  v.  Some  Oerivtj  llio  word  from  vaiu  :  but  it 
is  mure  prubabic  (hat  it  wui  ritvu  as  a  sort  of  nick- 
name to  the  class,  when  they  first  spranjt  up.' 

SVNCEOlA  {avvoiKia),H.  festival  celebrul<?<l  every 
year  at  Alhenii  on  ihe  Ifllh  of  Hpcatomlwon,  in 
honour  uf  Athenn.  It  wu  bclieverl  to  have  been 
h)!»iiliUet)  by  'I'hcseua  to  commcnioralc  the  conccn- 
iraiiun  of  the  government  of  iho  various  towns  of 
Atlicu  ami  Athens.'  Aceoriling  to  thn  scholiast  on 
Anslupbanos,'  on  unbloody  sacriAce  was  on  this  day 
tifTered  to  the  ^joililcss  of  peace  {fip^vti).  This  fc^' 
tival,'  which  Plutarch  calls  fteroUm,  is  mentioned 
both  by  him  and  byThncydides  as  still  held  in  Iheir 
days* 

SYNTAXEIS  {oviTiiffif).     O'td.  Sviskdroi,) 

SYN  rilL;CF:  (ni'^f;*!?).     (  V,tl  SvMnoL*ioN,) 

XTNOHKUN  rUPABA'lEQl  AlKU.  (  Kiii.  Svm- 
suLaion.} 

SUOVETAURI'UA.  ( V%d.  S*oiiikici»ii,  p.  840, 
1.VIITR4TIO,  p.  604,  and  woodi?ut  on  p.  607 ) 

SIj'PEHFI'CIEs,  SlJPKKKlCIAIilllS,  "Those 
are  whIcs  au[»orhciari«  which  art*  bnili  on  hirrd 
grniinil.  and  the  pro|K.'rly  of  wiiirh,  both  by  ihn  jus 
civihi  and  nalunile,  lielongs  to  him  to  whom  the 
gnnind  {tolutn)  also  belongs  '*'  Kvrry  building,  then, 
was  nonBiden'd  a  part  of  the  ^ound  on  which  it 
stood  ;  and  llie  owiif?rahip  antl  possession  of  the 
budding  were  insepQrable  fiom  the  ownership  and 
possession  of  the  f^round  'I'he  superfieies  resem- 
'lies  a  st-rvitus,  and  Is  cUssod  iiinoii^  the  jura  in  re. 
Aeeordinjk;  to  the  defiiiiLion,  the  suiierficiurius  hail 
nui  the  thing  even  in  bonis ;  and  aa  the  animus 
(jomini  could  not  exist  m  the  case  of  superficies,  he 
enn8W|uenily  eould  not  be  t>osses9or.  Ho  had,  how- 
ever, a  juris  ipiasi  possiwsio.  The  suporticiariuB 
had  the  ri^ht  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  superficies: 
he  could  alif'nate  the  Huperflcies,  and  pledge  it  for 
the  term  of  his  enjnymenl ;  be  could  dtsposo  of  it 
by  testament ;  and  it  could  be  the  object  of  suooca- 
sum  lib  intcstato;  he  could  ulso  tmxkn  it  subject  lot 
aervitus  ;  and  he  eoulil  prospouif  his  ri^jht  by  a  ull- 
iis  in  rem  actio.  As  be  hud  a  juris  <|uasi  ixissessio. 
be  was  protected  against  Ihreati'ned  distnrbnni'e  hy 
a  special  interdict,  which  is  given  in  the  iJif^eial,* 
and  in  its  efTr'Ct  resembles  the  intordietum  uti  pos- 
sidetis. The  explanation  of  the  passage  relating  to 
this  interdict'  is  Riven  by  Savigny.'*  If  he  was 
ejected,  he  could  have  the  inlcrdietum  do  vi.  as  in 
the  case  of  proper  pi^stiession  ;  and  if  be  had  grant- 
ed the  USA  itf  ihn  siipcrficics  to  another  preeano, 
who  refused  tu  restore  it,  he  bad  the  intcrdiclunidc 
prccario. 

A  man  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  superficies  by 
agreement  with  the  owi:er  of  the  land  for  prrmis- 
lion  to  erect  a  building  ou  t ;  and  he  might  also,  by 
agreement,  have  the  use  o)  tn  existinn  superficies. 
Hi'  wan  hound  to  discharge  nil  the  duties  winch  be 
owed  in  rcHpect  of  the  supeificieM,  and  to  mski^  the 
pru(»er  [layinenl  in  res{)ccl  of  il  {golurium),  if  any 
payment  had  been  ajorrec*!  on. 

i'he  rule  of  law  that  the  superficies  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  the  sod  was  expressed  thus  :  Super- 
Hr.iea  goto  cedit^^  If,  then,  a  man  hnilt  on  another 
roan's  land,  the  houae  became  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  tba  luid.     But  if  the  owner  of  the  land 


1.  (ItcQt.  Do  Ptiiloa.  h^r.,  M,  (4.  Stcnh.)— S.  [YU,  St«ph^ 
Tlwwir..  IWW.  —  Rci»k«,  InJci  la  Of.  AH.,  ».  ».  Xvrvtwltt. — 
lUckh  '■  I  AlboD.,  1..  71,  71,  IM.>— 3.  (Tfaiicyd..  lu 

|y-  Y  *Atfl)ioi.)— 4.  (PM,9M.»-ft.  (The*  ,«.) 

— 8    ,  ,ir,  Ub   Uon.  d«rnnmt..  p.  140.)— 7.  {0«mit, 

-fO.  (Dw  Kocbt  del  Be»lt»»,  v  ^W.ft^U  «ii,l-\V.  (.Uww.ft. 
71) 
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claimed  the  house,  and  w-  tp^ 

incurred  hy  building  il,  n  ■  hm 

could  meet  the  claimant  i«^  <  ti-na  mg 

{ticeptto  i/rVi  maU),  that  is  i  wa»  a  t^ 

iidej   [msseseur      In   any    u  ::  .    .  .  •..  hi  Ud.. 
ooursP,  no  answer  tn  the  owner's  riatm 
RIJPKRNUMEIU  Kir.     (  Tu/.  A<.t:sjwi.| 
SU  PPARUM.     {Vid  SntM.  p.  HJW  ) 
SUPPI.ICA'TIO  was  a  aolnmn  ibunks^ifii; . 
supplicst;  r  '     ■  ' '     ■'  , 

all  the  t- 

gods  frfLj; ,  , 

vmarta),  to  which  the  peopi-  '  tbnriM4^ 

givings  and  prayers  {ad  or>  •  14  nf^ 

dtcrtia  fj/').      {Vtd.  L.RcTis>ifcBMtL.M  >    A  *»^lk 
was  decreed  for  two  dilTerent  rcaaoos  : 

I.  As  a  tbanksgivii  1  ^rt-al  vKtoyj 
been  gained  :  it  was  1  ''Cd  as  mkis^i 
einl  inlelligence  of  111-    .....  i  •■! 
a  letter  Irorn  thf  g«;neraJ  in  cjtn 
berofdays  during  which  it  wa.'*  ' 
tinned  to  the  importance  of  the    viciwry,- 
tunes  It  was  decreed  f'lr  nnlv  onn  dnv,' 
ctfiinmonly  fur  three  III 
ten  days  wn^  lirwt  ib 

Ihe  conclusion  of  tic    - ..-.    -«.. 

one  of  fiAeen  days  after  the  victory  over  lbs] 
by  Ctesar,  nn  honour  which  Carwir  huii»fjr«^ 
hail  never  been  gmnted  to  nny  one  f 
sequcntly  a  supplicatin  of  twrnty  d»i 
after  his  ronqucAi  of  \  1 
the  senate  seems  to 

I  number  of  days  out  u,  ,>,> 
eral.     Wc  Dmih  find  mciii 
forty  days,'  fifty  ilays,*  an- 
catio  was  usually  regardrd  as  a  prft 
umph,  but  it  was  not  always  fcilltm. 
Calo  reminds  riicrro,  to  wi, 
had  been  decreed'*    Thi  •« 

upon  Cicero  on  account  of  tn-  smiiih. -^.moi 
apiracy  of  ('atdinr,  which  hiid  itevcr 

i  to  anyone  helore  \n  a  rivil  i-iUM.iu  i'ni*wi| 
frw|UPnlly  inki-a  (H'casion  1 

II.  A  Siippitratw,  a  sob  :  1I1 
miliatiun,  was  aUo  decreed  m  tuoi  :>  uf 
ger  and  dislreaa.  and  on  account  uf 
iivert  the  nng»!rofthe  gods  " 

SUKDUK.     (  Vtd.  OnuoiTSONCsi,  p.  CTl) 
•SlIS      {Vid  HvB  ) 
Sli.SPENSlI'RA.     iVul   IUth*.  p 

SYMPO  SHJM  (<n'inTo<rim'.  rTrmrt-.' 

a  drinking-party.      'rhe    n 
must  be  diHtinguisbed  froi: 
drinking  alinovr  :  '- 
the  former  w;i 

the  latter,  was  ; .     .1  ciii 

fnMiuently  received  the  addition  of  nuo] 
who  were   not  present    at  the   dinnpr 
Greeks  did  not  usually  drink  ai 
was  not  idl  the  conclusion  ol  - 
was  inlrotluccd,  as  is  explatnrii  unori  i<«i 
344.     Thus  we  read  in  the  Sy)npu«tum 
that  n(U'r  the  dinner  had  beftn  tiuitdied.  thai 
made,  and  the  pran  sung,  Ibry  tuni«d  to 
{rfi4ntodai  tr/>6f  roi*  fr6ro»»). 

iiymposia  seem  to  have  b<"- 
Athens.   Their  enjoyiiienl  was  h 
able  cunvcrsBiion.  by  iho  iiitrodticiion  m  ts 
dancing,  and  by  L;amea  and  imiaa«mentf  «|i 
kinds :  aometiines,  too.  philoaoplunl 

I.  (Clo.  in  C«t.,  Hi:  10  V— 9.  iLiv..   Hi.,  ail.-4!l 
Pro?.  Von*.,  11.)     1    ■■'  "    '"     ' 
L  o.»— «.  (Cm..  I- 
I4.)  —  H    (la..  ■! 
A\«K.,  iV.,  SO.)- tiJ    L'   It.  >Lj    r  x^i.  .    i>...>,i-<i    III 


SYMPOSIUM 


SYMPOsTtM 


at  ihem.  Tlic  Symposia  of  Pinto  irad 
jbon  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  such  entertain- 
at  Athens  T!ic  name  itsfflf  ahowa  that  iho 
nent  of  ilrinking  was  the  main  object  of  llie 
lia:  wine  from  the  juice  of  ihc  gra])c  {otvof 
I  dvo^)  W3B  the  only  drink  partaken  of  by  ttie 
s,  with  tlie  exception  of  water.  For  palm- 
And  beer  (rid.  Cbrbvi«u),  though  known  to 
«f  the  Greeks  from  intercourse  with  foreign 
A^  were  never  introduced  among  them ;  and 
C  "tiaordinary  cheapness  of  wine  at  Athena  (vid. 
^  _)  enabled  persons  even  in  moderate  circum- 
^  as  lo  give  drinkinff-parties  to  their  friends. 
K.  n  the  mcisC  anciciii  tunes  the  enjoyment  of 
■»— TUT  considered  one  of  the  neatest  sources 
l^iBsnre,  and  hence  Mu-i^us  and  his  son  8U|>- 

r.hut  the  just  piiBsed  their  time  in  Hades  in  a 
f  perpetual  intnxication,  as  a  reward  of  their 
{f/yT}adfiei'oi  KuX?.ia7ov  uper^c  /icr'^oj*  fiiOrjv 
^—  '),  It  would  appear  from  the  Symposium  of 
_  ^Siat  even  the  Athenians  frequently  concluded 
-  ^ainkmg-parlies  m  rather  a  riotous  manner, 
^^^bvas  to  guard  against  this  thai  such  parties 
»rbidden  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete.' 
wine  was  alaiost  invariably  mixed  with 
and  to  drink  it  unmixed  (uK/KiTar)  was  con- 
a  chaniPtoriatk:  of  barbarians  •  Zalrmeus 
to  have  enacted  a  law  amonj^  the  Lueriaim, 
;h  any  one  who  whs  ill  and  drank  of  unmixf^d 
ilhout  the  command  of  his  physician,  was  to 
to  death  ;*  and  the  Greeks  in  general  c<m- 
^■>  unmixed  wine  as  exceedingly  pn'juiiii'ial  tu 
^3^.1  and  mental  health*  The  Spartans  at- 
ic^c:^  the  insanity  of  Cleoinenes  to  his  indulging 
Ift       practice,  which  he  learned  from  the  Scyth- 

LSo  universal  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  unless 
^»ilh  waiur,  that  the  word  oii-j*   la  always 
to  Burh  a  mixture;  and  whenever  winu  is 
T%.    vf  in  connexion  with  drinking,  we  are  al- 

'^o  tmdtrstand  wine  mixed  with  water,  unless 
^ord  uAparof  is  expressly  added  (rd  Kpd^a, 
»C   f)dnro(-  (itrixffv  ir}Movo^^  ohov  iia?.uvfin/''). 
^e  proportion  in  which  the  wine  and  water  were 
tcrt    naturally  differed  on   diflerunt   ucrasions. 

tnake  a  mixture  of  even  half  wine  and  half 
^ter  {laav  lot.t)  was  considered  mjurious,'  uiiii 
stierally  there  was  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
'^ler  llian  of  wine.  It  apjtLars  from  flutarch,' 
k-UiCDeus,"  and  Eustalhius,"  that  the  most  coiu- 
noa  proportions  were  3  :  1,  ur  2  :  t,  or  3:  3.  Hesi- 
>#•  recommends  the  first  of  these. 

Tlje  wine  was  mixed  either  with  warm  or  cold 
Ptter;  the  former,  which  Pnrrespondcd  to  the  fa^i- 
c  or  caida  of  the  Koniaos  {nd.  Caliua),  was  by  far 
le  less  common.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  endeav- 
ired  to  obtain  the  water  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
r  tins  purpose  both  snow  and  ice  were  frequently 
iiployed.  (V'i(/.  Nix,  Pbvcter.)  Honey  was  some- 
nes  put  in  the  wine,"  and  also  spices  ;  in  the  lat- 
r  ease  it  received  the  name  of  rpififia,  and  la  fre- 

itly  nienliuned  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Com- 
Other  ingredients  were  also  occasionaily 

mixture  was  made  in  a  large  vessel  called 
jp  (m<I.  Crater},  from  which  it  was  con- 
into  the  drinking-cu|)3  by  means  of  oivox^ai 
(Kid.  CvATHua.)    The  cups  usually  em- 
were  the  KvXt^,  pui?.r},  Kap\^(J^o^^,  and  Kuv6a- 
f,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  separate  arti- 
The  Hbvton,  or  dnnking-hom,  was  also 


Tftry  commonly  used.  We  find  scvcra  craters  no 
vases  representing  drinking  scenes.* 

The  guests  at  a  bvinposium  rrclined  on  roiiches. 
and  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  as  la 
explained  under  Deitnon.  A  master  of  the  reveU 
(aft\(jv  rrif  irytfcuf,  ovfftroaiapxo^  or  f3affi/.ffi'c)  was 
usually  chosen  to  conduct  the  symposium  (jraidayuh 
yeiv  awfAwoiTiou*),  whose  commands  the  whole  com- 
pany had  to  obey,  and  who  regulated  the  whide  or- 
der of  the  entertainment,  proposed  the  amusements, 
ic.  The  same  practice  prevailed  aiiinnjT  ihe  Uo- 
mans,  and  their  symposiarch  was  called  the.  magia- 
ter  or  rts  connni^  or  the  arbttcr  bU'cndt.  Tlie 
choice  was  generally  determined  by  the  throwing 
of  astragali  or  tali,  but  we  find  in  Plato,*  Alci- 
biailcs  constituting  himself  symitosiareh.  The  pro- 
portion  in  which  tlie  wine  and  water  were  mixed 
was  fixed  by  him,  and  also  how  much  each  of  the 
eom|}aiiy  was  to  drink.  The  servants  (olvox'm  and 
oivi/pftl  ^efHtnoi^re^),  usually  young  slaves,  who  had 
to  mix  the  wine  and  present  it  to  flio  eouipany. 
were  also  under  his  orders ;  but  if  there  was  no 
sympoeiarch,  the  company  called  for  the  wine  just 
as  ihey  pleased.* 

Before  the  drinking  comiuenced,  it  was  agreed 
upon  in  what  way  tlay  should  drink,'  for  it  was 
not  usually  left  tu  the  option  of  eaclt  of  the  com- 
pany  to  drink  as  much  or  as  httle  as  he  pleased,  hut 
hu  was  compelled  to  take  whatever  the  symiKisiarch 
might  order  At  Athens  they  usually  began  drink- 
ing out  of  small  cups  {fifrfna-nor^pm^),  but  as  the 
entertainment  went  on.  larger  onus  were  intro- 
ducetl.'  In  the  8ymposium  of  Plato,*  Alcibiades 
and  Socrates  each  empty  an  immense  eup.  contain- 
ing eight  cotyla*,  or  nearly  four  Knglish  pints  ;  and 
frequently  such  cups  were  emptied  at  one  draught 
{itrrvcvari  or  ufivoTi  TJi-eiv,  ufivariC'iv*). 

The  cups  were  always  carried  round  from  right 
to  left  (iTi  de^jti),  and  the  same  order  was  observed 
in  the  conversation,  and  in  everything  that  look 
place  in  the  entertainment  {M  de^u  diamvnv ;"  ifrl 
dc^iu  A<370i/  «tir«v" ).  The  company  fretjuently  drank 
to  the  health  of  one  another  (npomveiv  ^iXorijtrfac**), 
and  each  did  it  especially  lo  the  one  to  whom  be 
handed  the  same  cup.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  eustimi  which  Cicero  alludes  to  when  he  speaks 
of  "  drinking  aAer  the  Greek  fosluon"  {Graco 
more  bibcrc  ;'*  Orteci  iti  conpiviu  tolent  itominaTc,  cui 
poculum  traditun  sunt^*). 

Music  and  dancing  were  usually  introduced,  as 
already  stated,  at  symposia,  and  we  find  few  reprc- 
seniaiions  of  such  scenes  in  ancient  vases  without 
the  presence  of  female  players  on  the  flute  and  the 
eilhara.  Plato,  indeed,  decidedly  objects  to  their 
presence,  and  maititains  that  it  is  olily  men  incapa- 
ble of  amusing  themselves  by  rational  conversation 
that  have  recourse  lo  sucti  means  of  enjoyment ;" 
but  this  says  nothing  against  the  general  practice ; 
and  Xenuphon,  m  his  Symposium,  represents  Soc- 
rates iiiighiily  pleased  with  the  mimetic  dancing 
aud  other  feats  perlormed  on  that  occiiBJon.  The 
female  dancers,  and  the  players  on  thr  liuic  and  the 
cithara,  were  fre<iucul[y  introduced  at  the  symjxjsia 
of  young  men  for  another  purpose,  and  were  often- 
times actually  iralpai  {pid.  Hct^k^c,  p.  503),  as  we 
see  clearly  represented  on  many  ancient  vases,'* 
Kes[>ecling  the  different  kinds  o(  dances  perfonned 
at  symposia,  see  Sxltatio. 
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1.  (See,  fur  eaUnpU,  Mui.  Durli.,  v.,  I.  SI. 
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PTNTIiEStS 


smncx. 


tc«pwttng  thp  ir-mios  uml  amusmK^nls  by  wbich  I  and  oomforiulilr  liin<l  ■■  •■  Bhouli  t^^ 

Uic  syniitnsia  were  t'tilivuiipd,  i(  is  uniieoe»sury  lo    kc'I'Iiih  tu  bt*  vvidfiit  ubtii  «^ 

say  much  herp,  a«  mosl  of  \]»:m  art*  cicjicrihod  in    mrnliont'd,  iiiiil  «Uo  li'-m    ..-.  •■  -    *      - 

MMiarnlL' articles  m  this  wurk.  Knicrnas  or  rid<IUs  clns,s(*s  at  tin;  Sjm'nNAi-i^.  a  *■ 
{aiyi)-fiiTti  or  )/»i'^('i)  wrrc  iinmii^  the  mosl  usuiil  n-lux-ilioti  and  cnjoymcul  '  M' 
und  iavourilG  modea  uf  divurHiun.  Each  uf  the  ,  sfiectiiitr  lln  lunii  wv  cuuiiot  lajr  it  wiu 
company  proponed  one  in  turn  to  his  nght-hand  dyed  with  some  colour,*  and  was  not  »Ua« 
neighbour :  if  he  aolved  it,  ho  was  rewarded  witli  n 
erown,  a  garland,  a  cake,  or  snmrlhing  of  a  similar 


kind,  nnd  Rometiinra  with  a  kiss ;  if  he  failed,  he  '  wearing 


thr  togn. 
11io  word  synthesis  is  al«o  appltod  ta  i 


bad  to  drink  a  cup  of  unniixt^d  wine,  or  of  wine 
mixM  with  sali-waiLT.  at  one  draught.'  Thocot- 
InboB  WAV  also  another  favourite  ganie  at  sympooa, 
and  was  played  at  m  various  ways.     ( Vtd.  Cotta- 

BOS.) 

Thf*  oUicr  games  at  syraposia  which  require  men- 
lion  are  th«  iflrpfljiXter/iof  and  KvCeia,  expluintnl 
nndrr  Tali  and  TEiBcs^it,  the  rerrfio,  ppok^-n  of 
Qnder  LATRUNCiri.i,  and  the  ;ta/.iC(fr/ior.  'l\w  laltiT 
consisted  in  turning  round  a  piece  of  money  plncrd 
ijprigtrt  on  its  edgca.  and  causing  it  suddenly  to 
glop  whdo  moving  by  placing  a  finger  on  its  tnp.« 

Itepresenlations  of  syntposla  arc  very  ctiimnon 
on  iidficnt  vusf-s  Twi»  guests  usually  reclined  on 
each  couch  (xXiir/),  as  iH  explained  on  p.  S'U,  and 


use  of  111' 

SYKINX  (^'^ijcj,  the  i'an  • 
Pipe,  was  the  apprnpriate  itih^ 
the  Arcadian  and  other  Gn'- 
regarded  hy  them  as  the 
tutelary  god/  who  was  S" 
upon  it  {aviUQfi'Tt}^*),  as  tti 
Mft-'naiiia.'    It  was,  of  cour-^'  . 
who  wns  the  aaino  with  Pan.* 
poets  had  ^veaniun  to  ntention  ii 
luia*    It  was  alsovarmnaly  rfi-n<' 
lu    the    iimlerials    of   whirli    it 
whether  of  t'Hiir ''  .-  -  -  i 

rctil  (/■(i/iimu,"  « 
general,  Bevon  U  . 


^. 


-i 


iltiistraied  hy  the  following  cut  from  <uif  of  Sir  \V 

Hamilton's  vaM-e,  where  iho  couch  on  the  n^rht    fitted  together  by  means  ot   wax,  having 

hand  contains  two  persons,  and  that  on  the  left  is    viuusly  cut  to  the  proper  lenirtli.  and  ;di 

represenlrd  with  only  nne,  M'hicli  does  ni>t  ap{»ear    as  t»i  furni  an  mtuve;'*  hxr 

to  have  bren  the  usual  practice-     The  guests  wear    admitted,  giving  an  wjual  i* 

garianri.s  of  flowers,  and  the  two  who  are  n-clinrng  '  nlher  retim-nn'dl  in  the  eon- 

on  the  same  coucli  hold  a  phiala  each  in  the  rlglit    menl.  which,  however,  wn- 

bnnd.     S^imctimcs  there  were  four  or  five  persons    to  arrangL-  the  piiK*s  in  a  cw. 

I  of  the  lip,  iasie^d  of  arranging 
{  A  syrinx  of  eight  rtCHls  is  nhimn 


tm  one  oniinh,  as  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  336. 


A  drmking-party  among  the  Komana  wns  soine- 
•'nnes  called  cflnncfum,  but  the  word  aimiMtutw 
wiore  nearly  eorrespmids  to  the  lireek  trvfitruatttv 

iVtd  OoMiMATio  )  The  Romans,  however,  usually 
rank  durmg  their  dinner  [ctma),  which  they  fre- 
'mienily  prolttngpd  during  many  hours  in  iho  later 
rtimes  of  the  Kepuhlic  and  under  the  Kmpire  Their 
I  eiMtnnis  connected  with  drinking  difTcred  hltlefrom 
Ihfjse  of  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  ineideutaUy 
notlrcd  utKlVC. 

Tlir  preceding  acconnt  haa  been  mainly  composed 
from  Decker's  ChartkUM*  and  GatluM,*  where  the 
subject  is  treated  at  length. 

SY'NTHESIS,  a  garment  frequently  worn  at 
'dinner,  and  sometimes  also  on  other  occasions.  As 
it  Wits  inconvrnient  to  wear  the  toga  at  table  on 
account  nf  its  many  folds,  it  was  customary  to  have 
dresses  especially  appropriated  to  tins  purpose,  call- 
ed re»tr*  canatoritt  or  canaforto,'  acaibilona,*  or 
ty/uUtf^.  The  synthesis  is  commonly  explained 
to  he  a  loose  kind  of  robe  like  the  pallium,  but 
Becker'  supposes,  from  a  comparison  of  a  passage 
of  Dion  'Jassius"  with  one  of  ^^uctonius,'  descri- 
bing iho  dross  of  Nero,  that  it  must  hare  been  a 
kind  of  tunic,  an  tnitumm'uin  rather  than  an  amictua. 
^Vid.  Aaicres.)    That  ii  was,  however,  an  easy 

(Vin- 
I.  lAtboD..!.,  p.40T.)— S.  <PoUui,OnntB.,  ir,  IIS.— Etutalh.    viii..  i 
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un  page  6^6      The  annexed  wo". 

a  bas-ri'lief  in  the  collection  at 

the  Isle  of  Wight  ^'    It  n^presoiil-^  i  au  u- 

the  entrance  of  the  cave  which  was 

him  in  the  Acropolis  ut  Athcn*.      Hi-  iiDlJji^ 

right  hand  n  dnnking-hom  (»>/ 

hia  left  u  syiiuK,  whirh   is  su* . 

transverse  hamla. 


The  ancients  alway«  ninsiderva  tbo  PanV 
39  a  nistio  Instn  '  'Hy  used  tiy  ibo*' 

tended  flocks  «n>  i  t  also  adiinttad  to  i 

late  the  dance.*"       uMuotinn  of  »  im' 

solemn  occasions  was  very  onaamt.    Ti 
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STSSITIA. 


ra  refused  to  go  lo  ihe  PvrnuN  Guibi  on 
of  the  perfummnee  on  Pandean  pipes  (ov- 

The  Lydians,  whoso  troops  marched  to 
music,  employed  this,  together  wiih  other 
ints«  for  the  purpose.'  I'his  instrument  wan 
n  ofth«organ.  (Vid.  Hvuriula.) 
rm  avpty^  was  also  applied  to  levels,  or  nar- 
:erraoean  pasBoges  madn  either  in  fitearch- 
lelaU,  in  mining  at  ihe  siege  o(  a  city,'  or 
ig  catacombs  for  the  dead> 
LA   (ovpjua),  which   properly   meatia  that 

drawn  or  dragged  (from  cn/iw),  is  applied 
B  with  a  train.  The  ionn;  peplus  worn  by 
in  matrons  was  eonsequcnlly  a  dress  Bome- 
ibiskind*  The  synua,  iiowevt'r,  was  more 
f  the  name  of  the  dress  worn  hy  the  tragic 
vUich  had  a  train  to  it  trailing  upon  the 
whence  the  word  is  explained  by  Pollux* 
ftJtov  ^pijfta  trrt(Tvpi*fievov,  and  is  alluded  to 
»*  in  the  words 
^traric^ue  vagMS  p<r  fulp'tta  veslem." 

e  find  jryrma  used  metaphorically  for  trage- 
i 

[TIA  {meahial  The  custom  of  taking 
lipal  meal  of  the  day  in  public  prevailed  ex- 
among  the  Greeks  from  very  early  ages. 
d  nut  only  with  the  Spartans  and  Cretans, 
otli  of  whom  it  was  kept  up  till  eompara- 
cent  times,  but  also  at  Megara  in  Itic  age 
[nia,*  and  at  Corinth  in  the  lime  of  Perian- 
I,  it  seeiiitf,  tihulislied  the  practice  as  being 
le  to  aristocracy.'"  Nor  was  it  confined  lo 
;aic  nation,  for,  according  to  Ari.sloUe,"  it 
I  still  earlier  among  the  (li^nolrians  in  the 
Italy,  and  also  at  Carthage,  the  political 
[al  institutions  of  which  siviic  resembled 
'  Sparta  and  Crete.'*  The  origin  of  the 
Diiot  be  historically  established,  but  it  seems 
lift  to  refer  it  lo  infant  or  patriarchal  com- 
^  the  members  of  which,  being  iiitiinately 
id  by  the  tics  of  a  close  political  union  and 
may  naturally  be  suppiised  to  have  lived 
almost  as  memher:^  of  the  same  family. 
ever  and  whp.rever  it  originated,  the  natu- 
incy  of  such  a  practice  was  to  bind  the 
of  a  state  in  the  closest  union ;  and,  ac- 
.  we  find  that  at  Sparta  Lycurgua  availed 
f  it  for  this  purpose,  though  we  cannot  de- 
»ilh  any  certainly  whether  he  introduced 
or  merely  perpetuated  and  regulated  an 
D  which  the  S|)artans  brought  with  iheui 
r  mother-country,  and  retained  at  Sparta  as 
liable  lo  their  position  and  agreeable  to 
tional  habits.  The  latter  supposition  is 
the  more  probable.  The  Cretan  usage 
'»  altributea  lo  Minos  ;  this,  however,  may 
dered  rather  "  the  philosopher's  opinion 
historical  tradition  :"  but  the  institution 
essixlly  of  so  high  antiquity,  that  the  Pelo- 
D  colonists  may  well  be  iiuppoaed  to  have 
idrcady  exj.siing  in  Crete,  f:ven  if  there  had 
Dorian  settlers  in  the  island  before  them.'* 
xetan  name  for  tlie  syasiiia  was  'AvApeia,^^ 
liar  of  which  is  used  to  denote  the  building 

hall  where  they  were  given  This  title 
!~  itself  a  Butlicienl  indication  that  they  were 
to  men  and  youths  only  :  a  conclusion  jus- 
I  siippttrted  by  all  the  authorities  on  the 

It  U  not,  however,  improbable,  as  Hoeck" 
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suggests,  that  in  some  of  the  Dorian  slates  (here 
were  syssitia  of  the  young  unmarried  women  as 
well  as  of  the  men^  All  the  adult  citizens  partook 
of  the  public  meals  among  the  Cretans,  and  were 
divided  into  companies  or  "messes,"  called  'Erot- 
piat,  or  wmit'iiines  avdpetn.^  These  divisions  were 
perhaps  originally  eontineil  to  persons  of  the  same 
house  and  kindred,  but  afterward  any  vacancies  in 
them  were  hlled  up  at  the  discretion  of  the  mem 
bers.*  The  divinity  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Zei'f  'Kratpelo^  was  considered  to  preside  ovet 
them. 

According  lo  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Crcle,'  there  were  in  every  town  of  the  island 
(TaiTotoi')  two  public  buildings,  one  for  the  lodging 
of  strangers  {notpynjptuv),  the  other  a  common  hall 
(ui'dprfoi'l  for  the  citizens.  In  the  latter  of  these 
the  syssitia  were  given,  and  in  Ihe  upper  part  of  it 
were  placed  two  tables  for  the  enterlammcnt  of 
foreign  guests  (frvntoi  rpuwevai).  a  circumstance 
deserving  of  notice,  as  indicating  ihe  extent  lo 
which  the  Dorians  of  Crete  encouraged  mutual  in- 
tercourse and  hospitality.  Then  came  the  tables 
of  the  citizens.  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also 
a  third  table,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  d'Mlicaled 
to  ZH'f  ^evioc,  and  perhaps  used  for  Ihe  purpose  of 
making  oFTerings  and  libations  to  that  god. 

The  syssitia  of  ihe  Cretans  were  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  temperance  They  always  sat  at 
their  tables,  even  in  later  limes,  when  Ihe  custom 
of  reclining  had  been  introduced  at  Sparta."  The 
enlcrtainnirnt  began  with  prayer  lo  the  gods  and 
libations.''  Each  of  the  adult  citizens  received  an 
equal  portion  nf  fare,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  archon"  or  "  master  of  the  tables."  who  was.  per- 
haps, in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  Korrpoi,  and  more 
recently  a  member  o(  the  yepuvia  or  council.  This 
magistmte  received  a  fourfold  portion  ;  "  one  as  a 
common  citizen,  a  second  as  president,  a  third  fm 
the  house  or  building,  a  fourth  for  ihe  furniture" 
[Ttiv  ffvftui'*):  an  expression  from  which  It  would 
seem  that  the  careof  the  bnilding,  and  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  uleiwils  and  furniture,  devolved 
u)Kin  him.  The  management  of  all  the  tuldes  was 
under  the  snperinlendence  of  a  female  of  free  birth 
{fj  jTpoeanjKvia  T/;f  avcairia^  y^'*^),  who  o|)enly  took 
Ihe  best  fare,  ami  presented  ii  in  the  cilir^n  who 
was  most  eminent  in  the  council  or  the  field.  She 
had  three  or  four  male  assiMants  linder  her,  each 
nf  whom,  again,  was  provided  with  two  menial  ser- 
vants {KaXri<^'>poi,  or  wood -carriers).  Strangers 
were  served  before  the  citizens,  and  even  before 
the  archon  or  president.'  On  eacli  of  the  tables 
was  placed  a  cup  n(  mixed  wine,  from  which  tho 
messmates  of  the  same  company  drank.  Al  the 
close  of  the  repast  this  was  replenished,  but  all  in- 
temperance was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  special  law.'" 

'I'ill  tliey  hail  reached  IhPir  eighteenth  year,  when 
they  were  cla.sacd  in  the  uyeXat,  tho  youths  accom- 
panied their  fathers  lu  the  syssitm  along  with  the 
orphans  of  Ihe  deceased."  In  some  places  the 
youngest  of  the  orphans  waited  on  tho  men:  in 
others  this  was  done  hy  all  tho  boys."  When  not 
thus  engaged,  they  were  seated  near  to  the  men  on 
n  lower  bench,  and  received  only  a  half  portion  of 
meat :  the  eldest  of  the  orphans  ap|>ear  to  have 
received  the  same  quantity  as  the  men,  hiii  of  a 
plainer  description  of  fare."  The  boys,  like  the 
men,  had  also  a  cup  of  mixed  wine  in  common, 
which,  however,  was  not  replenished  when  emptied. 
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Onrinsr  the  irpaat  a  general  citccrfulnen  and  gnytty 
prevailed,  whicli  wer*  enlivenrt!  tnd  kept  np  by 
iDtiBic  and  Biiigtnc'  It  was  followed  by  conversa- 
t|jon»  whifh  was  first  dinictnd  io  Uie  puMic  aftaira 
ot  the  btflU-,  ntid  afterward  inrned  on  valiant  deeds 
In  war  nnd  the  exploits  of  illustrious  men,  whose 
urai&es  niii^lit  animnlc  the  j/ounger  hearers  to  an 
Jionoiirable  eiimliUion.  WliiJe  listening  lo  this  con- 
versation, the  youths  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
in  claBSCS  {avt^fula),  each  of  wliicli  was  placed  un- 
der iho  BUpenntpndenoe  of  an  oflicer  {7raiAov"fif>^) 
eRpccriaDy  np|H)inted  fur  this  purpose,  so  that  the 
B^Mtitia  wore  thus  made  to  serve  important  political 
and  educational  ends. 

In  most  of  the  Cretan  oilies  the  expenses  of  the 
sysjiitia  were  defniycd  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
public  lands  and  ttio  tribute  paid  by  the  Pertncci, 
the  inoney  arising  from  whirh  wan  applied  partly  lo 
the  srrvice  uf  the  gx^da  and  partly  to  tho  inainte- 
n;»nce  *tf  all  the  citizens,  both  male  and  female,*  so 
that  in  this  respect  there  might  Ik?  nn  ilitTerenrc 
between  the  lich  and  the  poor.  i'Yom  the  slaionieni 
of  Aristotle  compared  with  Uosiadas,'  u  appears 
probable  that  each  individual  received  hissefjarato 
share  of  the  publie  revenues,  out  of  which  be  paid 
bis  quota  to  the  public  table,  and  provided  with  the 
rest  for  the  supp'irt  of  the  fenmlea  of  his  family. 
This  pracliee,  however,  does  mil  appear  to  have 
prevailed  exclusivHy  at  all  linips  and  in  all  (be 
cities  of  Crete.  In  Lyctus,  for  instance,  a  colony 
friim  SpftrtA,  the  custom  wan  dilTerenl :  the  ciliKcnB 
01  ibai  town  contributed  to  their  respective  tables  a 
t'Miih  of  tho  produce  of  tbeir  estates  ;  n  practice 
which  may  )hi  supiHised  to  have  obtained  in  other 
cities,  wh^rt:  the  jniblic  domains  were  nut  sufficieni 
to  defray  the  charges  uf  Uie  syssilia.  But,  bntU  at 
l.yctu«  and  elsewhere,  the  poorer  citizens  wure  In 
.ill  probability  sup(H>rted  at  the  public  cost. 

In  connexion  with  ihc  accounts  given  by  the 
onctent  nulhors  rcHWTlinK  the  (.'relan  synsilin.  there 
ariww  a  auestinn  of  some  diflTicully,  viz  .  huw  could 
one  building  accommfKlalc  the  adult  citizens  and 
pouths  of  Bueh  towns  as  I-yclus  and  Gortyna !  The 
luestion  admits  of  only  two  solutions  .  we  are  ei- 
ther misinformed  with  respect  to  there  being  only  one 
buildinir  in  each  town  used  as  a  common  hall,  or 
the  number  of  Dorian  citizens  in  each  town  must 
have  been  com[mratively  very  small. 

'rtic  Spartan  syssilia  were  in  the  main  mi  similar 
lo  tboeeuf  fJrete,  that  one  was  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  other*  In  later  limes  they  were  called 
ptiAina,  or  the  "  spare  meals,"  a  lemi  which  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  ^lAirm,  Ihe  love-feasts,  a 
word  cnrrespondini;  to  tho  Cretan  hatptia*  An- 
ciently they  were  called  tU't^pna,  as  in  terete.'  They 
differed  from  the  Cretan  in  the  following  resi>ecti*. 
Instead  uf  the  expenses  of  the  tables  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  revenues,  every  head  of  a  family 
was  obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  at  his 
own  coHt  and  charge  ,  those  who  wcm  not  able  to 
do  BO  were  excluded  from  the  public  tables.^  The 
niests  wore  divided  inli>  companies  generally  of 
nft'*en  persons  each,  nnd  alt  vacancies  w'cre  tilled 
ui>  by  ballot,  in  which  unuiiitnniis  consent  was  in- 
ilid|)ensHble  for  election.  No  [lerbona,  not  even  the 
kingSi  w«ro  allowed  what  was  calleil  an  n^i^iro^ 
kl^ipa^*  or  excuseil  from  altendance  at  Iho  public 
lablesi  except  for  wime  satisfactiiry  reasiui,  as 
when  engaged  in  a  sacrifice  or  a  chase,  in  which 
kUer  eaoe  the  individual  was  rcquiretl  lo  send'a 

I.  (Alemu  ap.  Mnb.,  I.  c>— 1.  (AnM„  Pd^  il.«  7,  4)— 1. 
(Atbm.,  1.  r.)— I.  (Arwt.,  Pol.,  »..?.)  —  &.  (QOUtintf  wl  ArbC, 
(Ktnn,,  p.  IHO.— MuiUr,  IVir.  jr.,  1,  ♦  S.)— 0.  (Hul.,  Ljcar,  c. 
IJ  )— 7.  {Arm..  Pol.  Ii.,  7.  i  )-%.  tHw^cV,  *.  ^.\-fl.  t««it., 
I.  c— A|is,r.  III.) 
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present  lo  his  Inblc.       Each  person  wat 

with  a  cup  nf  mixetl  wine,  which  was  fJlnl  tm 

when  required,  butilii    ' 

itci!  at  Sparta  as  w-cli 

of  a  plain  and  ainiple  > 

of  each  meml»er  of  a  rt-    •     ' 

by  law.'     The  principal  <!;-  >  n       < 

or  black  broth,  with  pork. "     Thv  <b^«'..  c. 

meal  (from  the  Doric  diKAov.  a  meat'.  w»,! 

more  varied,  and  richly  suppli*  ■' 

game,  poullry,  fruit.  Ac  ,  and  oib' : 

no  one  was  all"^*"'  '■■  •■"•-■'i' v 

Moreover,   the 

cheerful  conver 

Singing,  also,  was   lie<iuvii(Jy    >' 

learn   from  Alcmnn*  thai   "  nt    ' 

drinking  »n' 

guests  to  ~ 

under  the  o..y^  ....v.  u 

The  use   and   pari 
,  sen  bed  above  are  vei; 
ciiixens  by  the  closest  ties  ul  iKUiuiit'y 
making  ibera  consider  tbetn*i>lTr*  as 
one  family,  and  chihlr' 
er,  the  slate.    They  i 

separation  beiweeii  tin   ,,,i.i,. 

PS.  both  at  .Simrta  and  in  Crete.  . 

fonner  a  consciousness  of  their  '' 

station,  together  with  a  strong  Irrim^uii 

ity.     Al  Sparta,  also,  they  wef  emineWn 

n  military  point  of  view  ;  f 

syssilia  were  formed  into  <  ^j 

Tisintis.  anil  tought  t-  ■■  ■'■■ 

lived  tof^elher  at  bun  {\ 

kei'UiT  scnjH'  "f  fibaiii' 

thneasi'  with  mendy  ohanrr  cummurj  •    tOi 

'•  they  gave  uu  edlc.iry  lo  th**  poMfmr  ;y,»'ir 

ion  which  must  have  nearK 

sily  of  if?nal  laws  "'     Wnl 

ical  tendencies,  they  were  ■'  ,t« 

arisioerattcal  p  'nciples,  ih 

a  company  nr  ...f**'%  was  i 

lo  his  felioWH.     Hlulrir<'lr  1     > 

(rwi^na  apitr-   ,/iririicci,  Ot    ' 

and  compares  ibfin  with  the  I'r) i^iiuuat . 

raothesium  al  Alhr'us. 

The  simplicitv -1  '      }-.-■'■■  ->    >  ■ 

times  the  cbai  . 

Cretan  syssitia,  v  _ 

supplanted  by  luxury  nn<l 

The  change  was  probably 

Arena  end  Acroiaiua  (BJ  1^1 

having  been  mainly  inslrum  I*' 

Thn  reformer  Agm  en  I 

store  the  old  order  " 

attempt.*     In  his  da* 

ilies,  out  of  which  he 

sitia,  whence  MUlIcr 

number  of  families  ^^ 

tia  was  thirty,  ond,  r 

when  he  B{>nko  of  T  > 

'*  syssitia"  for  war,  " 

:ind  nnl  Ihe  single  Im.  ,     .   -- 

elu»ion  justified  by  the  context     ' 

supposes  that  in  this  sense  the  i 

corresponded  to  iho  divisions  <a 

ob«,  and  sometimes  ^uor^ai,  Willi 

ly  ia  number.' 
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r.  e. 

.Lj  ,  dill,  of  TABULA,  a  Dillut  or  Tablet, 
ch  Mch  citizen  and  judex  Toled  in  the 
[id  courts  uf  justice.  In  the  coiniita,  if 
ao  was  the  passing  of  a  law,  each  citizen 
dfcti  with  two  tabcl)«,  one  inscril)ed  V.  K., 
ioffas,  *'  I  vole  for  the  law,"  ihe  other  in- 
,  i.  £.,  Andquo,  "  I  am  for  the  old  law."' 
liness  was  the  elcftioii  of  a  magietrate, 
;n  was  supplied  with  one  tablet,  on  which 
I  of  the  candidates  were  written,  or  llie 

ibeir  names,  as  some  suppose  from  the 
ro  Domo,  c.  43  ;  the  voter  then  placed  a 
ctum)  against  the  one  for  whom  he  %'oted^ 
<Rcfa  are  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  voles. ' 
r  parlicularfl  rMiiecting  the  voting  in  Ibe 
«  DiRiniTOREs  and  Sitell*. 
lices  were  provided  with  three  tatH^llv, 
lich  was  marked  with  A.,  t.  c,  Abx^vo^ 

;"  the  second  with  C,  i.  e.,  Condemno, 
on  ;"  and  the  third  with  N.  L,  i,  c,  A'o« 
It   is  not  clear   lo   me.**    The  firal  of 

called  tabdla  alsolutorta,  and  the  second 
miuiioria,*  and  hence  Cicero*  calls  the 
T«  nelHtaris,  and  the  latter  Ittrrn  trisUs. 
ecm  that  in  sonic  trials  iho  tnbeltte  were 
"ith  the  tetters  L  U.  res|jectivL'|y,  i.  c, 
1  Damna,  sJncc  wc  find  ui\  n  di^narius  of 

I  gens  a  tabella  marked  witli  the  letters 
d  as  we  know  iliai  itic  vote  by  ballot  m 
erduelho  was  first  introduced  by  C  Cielt- 
[vtd.  TADRI.L.ABI.K  I.Kuivs),  thc  tahelta  on 
indouhtedly  refers  to  that  event.  There 
pAA.sage  m  (;a»«ar*  which  Boeins  lo  inli- 
>  these   initial   letters   were  aomelimes 

II  the  tabella* :  "  Unam  fore  tahcUam,  qui 
Mint  pericuh  eetuerctU  ;  aiUram,  qui  capi- 
tnl"  Aic  • 

._  The  ctil  annexed  contains  a 

copy  of  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 
gens,  in  which  a  man  wearing 
a  tcga  IS  represented  in  thc  act 
of  placing  a  tahella  marked  wiib 
the  letter  A.  (i.  t.,  ahioiTo)  m  the 
cisia.  The  letter  on  the  lahella 
is  evidently  intended  for  A. 
asBQH.  ^^^  *^he  other  meanings  of  Ta- 
hella, see  Tabulji. 
■M'RL-K  LK(iES,  tlie  laws  by  which  the 
introduced  in  voting  in  the  comitia.  As 
icnt  mode  of  voting  at  Rome,  see  Sup- 
Therc  were  four  enacunents  known  by 
of  1'abellaria:  I^gea,  which  are  enumer- 
icero.'  They  are  mrntioned  below  ac- 
'  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were 

nu.  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Gabini- 
19,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the  election  of 
»,■  whence  Cicero'  calls  llie  l.ihclln  "  rm- 
UhertatiM:' 

u  Lbi,  proposed  by  thp  trihwne  L.  Caa- 
nus  U.C  137,  introduced  the  hallol  in  the 
popuii/'  with  the  exrcptian  of  cases  of 
The  *'  judicium  populi"  undouhlcdly 
cases  tried  in  the  comitia  by  the  whole 
le  people  {vid.  Judei.  p.  fi5I,  552),  al- 
nesli'^  wishes  lo  give  a  different  intprpre- 
;he  words.    Tliis  law  was  supported  by 


Scipio  Africanua  the  younger,  for  which  be  wm 
censured  hy  the  aristucratical  party.' 

3.  PjipiRu  I-Ex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo  B.C.  131,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.' 

4.  Calia  Lex,  proposed  by  C.  Celtus  Caldua 
GO.  106,  introduced  the  ballot  in  cases  of  pcrduet* 
lio,  which  had  been  excepted  in  the  Cas»ian  law.' 

There  was  also  a  law  brought  for\vard  by  .Manus 
IJ.C.  119,  which  was  intended  lo  secure  freedom 
and  order  in  voting.* 

TAUELLA'Un;S,  a  Letter-carrier.  As  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  public  post,  they  were  obliged  lo  cm- 
ploy  special  messengers,  who  wore  called  latetlant, 
10  convey  their  letters  {tabdU,  ItUra),  when  they 
had  not  an  opportuiiiiv  of  sending  them  otherwise.* 
TABE'LLIO,  a  Notary.'  Under  the  Empire  the 
tahetliones  succeeded  to  the  business  of  thc  scrihs 
in  the  times  of  the  Republic.  (KiJ.  !Scaipjc.| 
^riiey  were  chictly  employed  in  drawing  up  legal 
documents,  and  for  this  purpose  usually  took  lh«ii 
stations  in  thc  market-places  of  towns.'  Thej 
formed  a  special  order  in  lite  state* 

TABERNA  is  defined  by  Ulpian  as  any  kind  of 
building  fit  to  dwell  in,  "  nrmpe  ex  to,  quod  tahulii 
datidttur,''^  or,*  accenting  to  the  more  probable  ety- 
mology of  Feslus,  because  it  was  made  of  planks." 
Feslus'*  asserts  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  kind 
I  of  abode  used  among  the  Unmans,  and  thai  it  was 
I  from  the  early  use  «f  such  dwcJImgs  that  thc  words 
I  tahema  and  tabcrnocutum  were  applied  to  military 
^  tents,  though  the  latter  were  construcicd  of  skins. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  form  and  materials  of 
the  ancient  tents ;  but  we  may  infer,  from  the  no- 
tices we  have  oT  ihem,  that  they  were  generally 
composed  of  a  covering  of  skins,  partly  supported  by 
wooden  props,  and  partly  stretched  on  rtipes  Som& 
times,  in  a  permanent  camp,  they  may  have  been 
constructed  entirely  of  phinks .  and  sometimes,  m 
cases  of  emergency,  garments  and  ni.'ihes  were 
spread  over  any  support  that  could  be  obtained.'* 
From  ubcTj\(L,  when  used  in  this  sense,  are  derived 
(aftcrtmcuium^  the  mure  common  name  of  a  lent,  and 
Contubernai.es. 

The  usual  name  of  tahema  is  a  Mhop.  Neither 
the  ancient  authors  nor  the  remains  of  Pompeii 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  often  had  their 
shops  forming  parta  of  their  housi^s,  ns  with  us.  A 
few  houses  arc  indeed  found  at  PomptMi  entirely  de 
voted  to  iV  purposes  of  trade,  Cfinsisiing,  that  is, 
of  the  shop  ami  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  trades- 
man and  hia  family. 

Must  commonly ,  iha  shops  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  house,  to  the  owner  of  which  they  belonged, 
and  were  by  him  let  out  to  tradesmen.  ( V»d. 
HouBi;,  IloNAN,  p.  519.]  Some  of  the  shops  round 
a  house  were  retained  by  thc  owner  fur  the  sale  of 
the  produce  of  liis  estates.  This  arrangement  of 
the  shops  was  probably  an  improvement  on  ;m  older 
plan  of  placing  them  against  the  walls  of  houses. 
Even  under  the  emperors  we  find  that  shops  were 
buflt  out  80  far  into  the  street  as  to  obstruct  llin 
Iharoughfarc.  Martial'^  mentions  an  edict  of  Domi- 
tian  by  which  the  practice  was  put  down,  and  the 
shops  were  confined  witlun  the  areas  of  the  houses 
The  following  arc  thc  m^t  remarkable  classes  ol 
shops  of  which  we  have  notices  or  remains  : 

1.  Shops  for  iho  sale  of  wine,  hot  drioka,  tod 
ready-dressed  meat.    <  Vid.  Caupoka.) 


n  Cm.  ad  Alt.,  t.,  14.)— 1.  ((.k..  Pro  Plinc,  «.)— 
H»T.,  33.)— 4.  (Pro  Mil,,fi.)-5.  (BpU.Civ,,  IH., 
onpara  Snaahtim,  Numiim..  u..  p.  fUO.)  —7.  (D« 
ft)— a    iCic,  I.  c.)-V.  (Agr.,  ii..  S.)-10.  (Iiulci 


1.  (Cic.  De  I^g., 
AwoD.  in  Ooniel 


I«.-Bni(..  95,  57. 

(.  cJ.Oielli.J— a.  (C«c, 


Pro  SwtfO,  49.— 
I>r  Ux.iii.  lA) 


AJtroD.  in  Voniel.,  p.  7S,  cu.  (Jreili.^— :(.  (i:ic.,  L>r  U-r.,  lit.,  IC 
—3.  (Cic.  1.  c.)-4,  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  in.,  I7.-Plut.,  Slu..  4.) 
5.  (Cic,  PhiL,  ii.,  31.— Cic.  ad  Fiiii_  xii.,  18;  xit..  ».l— 
(Suid»,  «.  T,)— 7.  <Cod..  i».,  lit.  91,  ■.  17— Norell.,  73.  c  5,  «c 
— «,  {OoUiciT.  lulCml.  Tb«od.,iii..  Ul.  I.«.  S.}— 0.  tUvvV^.^ 
10,*  183.)— 10.  (Fe«tu«,B.v.C.oKilub«T&i^,'tia;An,w»N»^\-A 
(a.  f.  Ailtili«m«l>«  )— \9.  I.V.^\m^t,  ^HAtV.1!UMa.,\% 'Vjk^ 
^  lA-155.)— 13-  f^n\.,W.^ 


TABUt.«. 


TABITL-E 


t.  Bahert*  shop*.  Of  Oicse  neverat  have  been 
(tiiiiid  ut  Pomi^eii.ronininiiitf  ilie  mill  as  well  aa  the 
uthcr  iinptemenU  fur  lunkiitg  breaJ.     {Vid.  Mol4. 

PtflTOR.) 

3.  tiuuksotlera'  ahops.     (  Vtd  UinuvrOLA.) 

4.  Harbcra*  and  bairdrosMni'  aliopa.  (Kii.  Bab- 
aA.t 

TAIitllNA'CUUIM.  iVid.  TiaRBNii.TiMrLCM.) 
TAUl-INUM.  (Vtd.  Hoosr.  Kowajc,  p,  517.) 
TA  UUL.-E.  Thia  word  properly  inenits  planks 
or  t)itaril3,  whc?nce  it  is  appUcd  lo  sov4>ral  olijftrU*. 
oa  gaiiiiiiglablcs/  picturoa,^  but  more  e&pecially  lo 
lablcts  used  fur  wriring,  uf  wliit^h  alone  we  have  to 
■peak  here.  Thu  nQiriti  of  labulic  wa»  applied  to 
any  Hal  suhslanrc  used  for  writing  uptjn,  whether 
atone  or  metal,  or  wood  roverod  with  wax.  Lwy,* 
indeed,  diattnguishes  b^^tween  tatuta  and  rtra^  by 
the  furmer  uf  which  he  Heeiiia  lo  mean  lablcla  of 
Rlnno  and  m('t;i) ;  !iut  tahnSir  .inil  taMio"  fliure  fre- 
quently signify  waxen  tatileU  (/<iAu/^  rfralfr),  which 
wurv  ihin  piecs  uf  wood,  usually  uf  an  oblong 
ahnpp,  covered  over  uith  wax  {cera).  The  wax 
vfOB  written  on  by  means  of  the  btilus.  ( Vtii.  Sti- 
Lv»)  These  tabuloB  were  somettmea  made  of  ivory 
and  oilron-wood/  but  genemlly  of  the  wood  of  n 
more  common  tree,  as  the  beech,  fir,  Ac  The 
outer  aidoa  of  the  tahleta  conaisied  mernly  of  thd 
wood  ;  it  w»»  only  the  inner  aides  that  were  cov- 
en'd  over  wilh  wax  Tlicy  were  faslenrd  to- 
cethcr  at  the  bucks  by  meana  of  wires,  which  nn- 
Bwered  the  pnrjMisM  of  hingrs,  wi  ihnt  they  iipcned 
and  shut  like  our  hooks ;  anil  lo  prevent  the  wax  of 
one  tablet  ruhbing  iii^iimst  the  wax  of  the  other, 
there  wan  a.  raised  mar^m  around  i-ach,  as  la  clear- 
'yw'i'n  in  the  wwdcul  on  p.  926.  'I'here  were 
hoinetinies  two,  ihrre,  luur,  five,  or  even  more 
tablela  fustened  together  in  the  above-mentioned 
mannei  Two  nuch  tablets  were  called  dtpti/ttia 
'Aiimtxa).  which  merely  means  "  twieo-foldiHl' 
(from  nrvaau.  "  to  fold"),  wliL-nee  we  have  rzrvKriav, 
or.  wilh  the  r  omitted,  m^nuui'.  'i'hc  l.^tin  word 
p/pi//arfj,  which  18  the  name  frnjuently  given  to 
tahh'iti  rnvered  with  wax,*  may  r>r<r)iaph  be  connect- 
ed with  the  uunie  root,  ihough  it  i:f  usually  derived 
from  pHf^Uiujtt  hecaii»e  they  wore  small  enough  to 
be  held  in  the  hand.  Such  tableta  are  mentioned  as 
early  af*  the  time  of  Homer,  who  speaks  oi  n  Triva^ 
irri'ATi'f.*  (  Vtd,  DiervoiiA.)  Three  tablets  fastened 
together  were  raited  Irt/iti/f.ha  (rpurn'^u),  which 
Mariml'  iranHlntea  by  tnpOcet  {cera) ;  in  iho  aainc 
way  we  also  read  oi' pmiapiycha  (rrrvrdTmrja),  called 
by  Martini*  ^umtuplicrg  (r/nr),  and  of  polyptycha 
(iroAi/Tn-j-o)  or  mulliplicti  {cera).  The  pages  of 
these  tablets  were  fre<juenl!y  oallwl  by  the  n;imc  of 
ecra  alone  ;  thus  wo  read  of  pnmu  ctra.  allrra  certu 
••first  page,"  "second  page.'"  In  tnblets  contain- 
ing important  legal  documents,  cspc^iulLy  wills,  the 
outer  cdgea  were  pierced  through  with  boles  (/ora- 
mina),  through  which  a  triple  thread  (/inum)  was 
passed,  and  upon  which  a  ueal  was  then  pjaeed. 
Thia  was  intended  to  guard  against  forgrry  ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  done,  such  documcnla  were  null  and 
void.'*     [Vtd.  Trxtamentum  ) 

Waxen  tablets  were  used  among  the  RomaDS  for 
almost  every  species  of  writing  where  great  length 
WBK  not  required.  Thua  letters  were  frequently 
wrillen  upon  thoni,  which  were  secured  by  being 
fiWlened  together  with  packthread  and  scaled  with 
wax.  Accordingly,  wu  read  in  Plautua,"  when  a 
tetter  ia  to  be  wnitcn, 

'*  Effer  eao  atilun,  ceramj  et  tt^Utu,  et  titmin." 


The  sealing  is  roentionfi 

tabellte  are   therefore    ' 

ters.*      Love-lrtter»    Wi-r--    »^ 

tablets  called  nffUtant.*  of  v. 

wc  do  not  know  the  mcaainu-     .  -  .  .-  at 

arc  preaented  by  Amor  to  |\>ljpbnnvi  oa 

cient  [jainliKg  * 

Legal  documents,  airi 

most  always  written  nn  v 
,  cd  above,      Such  '   '  '  uvi  |ir 

'  coiiiilf^,  III  whtrh  II  >  -  iijil  hr 

,  and  expended  </o<t'u.^   ;< 

whence  nnoa  tahuia  mean  an 
,  ther  wholly  or  in  part.*  The 
I  stances  uf  the  extensive  uar 

ia  unnccf>HHary  to  punue  the 

spectmu    "         '    '    ftuhlt^.tr,  ft' ' 
'I'wti  \>'u  inhltjin  I 

in  a  p' ;.' . .  ■>..:.    of  pr'  -■'■  :  | 

mine  four  or  live  mdca  i 

banyfc  in  Transylvania,  n[i 

in  the  vilhigr  itself.     Of  tlud  iul«ii*itag 

an  account  has  been  pubii«hed  by  M 

work  entitled  "  LtUitu^    '< 

rata^  el  aHtn/untMtmiv  et  w. 

rarm  apud  AWutUta^- ■  .......    t  ■ 

Mvper    rfperia,"    I  i  1       Aa 

these  lablctH,  tak)  ;.  *ni;uin*i  J« 

will  serve  ia  a  comiiunlary  n 

above.     Both  the  labulie  art*  i 

aiating  of  three  tablets  • 

wood,  the  other  of  boo  !  :  each 

the  »i».e  of  what  vr  •■  ■"  .to, 

or  {Mrt  of  the  iwn  rvh 

thu  plum  !iurf»ce  i>i  >  r  ma 

ered  with  wax,  which  is  now  .i 

our,  and  ia  surroundrd  with  a 

middle  tablet  baa  wax  on  botl. 

around  each,  so  lliat  each  ol  ; 

tains  four  sides  or  four  pagei 

The  edges  are  pierced  Lhri>ugh,  thjit  lbt>) 

fiistrned    togcthrr    bv    iH'  .iit.^    MJ    -I    i',p\J 

througli  them.    'l'l< 

is  thinner  oa  the  l>- 

lus  of  ihc  writer  ha^  .^-' 

wax  mlo  the  wood.     Tti 

them,  hut  on  iho  brechrn  m" 

indistinct;  Uio  beginnini;  ufit< 

some  Greek  lettcm,  titit  ili'  ^ 

long  set  of  lettera  in   ii 

writing  on  the  tubular    i 

greater  in  quantity,  nnd  m  .t 
I  preaervalion,     It  is  wnlleu  in 

uf  a  documenl  relating  lo  mnun  nutn^nv 

wilh  a  collegium.     The  name  of  tli0 

en,  wliieb  determines  il8  ff. Ili  ti.U  K 

of  the  tnost  oxtraordinai 

is,  that  it  IS  written  Irnin 

begins  on  what  »• 
I  page,  and  ends  at  >  ' 

some  Hi;  ,, 

SaillH  di  . 

I  Uie  sei.u.-.  ,  ..^     .  ,| 
first,  so  that  whet' 
ful  in  the  one,  it  m  u 

the  other.  *• 

Waxen  tablets  eontinoed  to  be  a^  'J 

for  the  purpoacft  of  •                iii.Ml  ■    -  -■   i  ^j 
the  otdcat  of  tbesr                      \'     -  'f^^^  \M 

belongs  to  the  yeai  i.^.    .  .^ ,  uitUi:  -■  '     ^ 

the  (lorentiue  museiua.  i 

The  tabicia  used  tn  voting  in  ibi>  r.  q 


I.  (Jor.,  I.,  90.>-S.  (Cte.,  Da  Fto.,  r.,  1.— Pmpert.,  i.,  t  tl ) 
A  0.,U.)~*.  (Mart.,  Uf.,  a,  S.)  — &.  (Mm  ,  itv..  S.— U*a., 
iwi.,  0.— Plln.,  Ep..  i.,B.)-*.  ^\\,•,^..  \W/t-1.  Vw.»^^-* 

lA.  K.  Jl.,  y.,U,  «0.1-U.  (BmivWU..  i>.,\,M.) 


1.  (I.  0*.— C«>ai|«n  O*.  U  • 


TMDK 


TAGDS. 


of  junticc  were  alao  ciiHod  tabo!as  as  well  as 
iVtd.  Tabeli.*.} 
iBULA'RII  were  notaries  or  acrountants,  who 
t  meiUiMned  under  this  name  in  the  tiine  of 
ipire.'  Piibhc  notaries,  who  had  tlic  charge 
flic  documetits.  were  also  called  tabulnrii,'  and 
mcem  to  have  diflered  from  the  tahclliones  in 
acumslanee  that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
he  cusltMly  of  the  public  reffislcra.  Public 
rii  were  first  eftiablislied  by  M.  Antoninus  in 
nccs,  who  ordained  that  the  births  of  all 
were  to  be  announced  to  the  tabularii  wilh- 
y  days  from  the  birth'  Respecting  the  oth- 
of  the  public  tabularii,  see  Cod.  Theod., 
t  %,  and  Ootlirofr..  ad  lot. 
JULA  UIUM,  a  place  where  the  public  rec- 
WAbuLit  pubitca)  were  kepi.*  These  records 
r  various  kiodJs,  as,  for  instance,  senatus  con- 
abtUa  censoris*.  registers  of  births,  deaths, 
"^nariies  of  those  who  asBumed  the  tojEra  viri- 
.*  There  were  various  tabularia  at  Komc, 
which  were  ^in  temples;  we  find  mejitioa 
3f  tabulana  in  the  temples  of  the  nymphs,* 
kjna,  of  Jurentus,  of  Lihitina,  of  Cerca,  and 
pccially  in  that  of  Saturn,  which  was  also 
Xie  treasury.*  (Kid.  .£rarich,) 
bHilarium  was  also  called  by  other  names,  as 
iophytacium.,  archiuntt  or  architum*  In  a 
bouse  the  name  of  labltnum  was  given  to 
;c  where  the  f.miily-rccords  and  archives 
ipt.  {Vtd.  House,  Roman,  p.  517.) 
Da  or  TEDA  (<Ja/f,  Atr  ^.  dim.  ipiiav), 
of  firwood,  called  on  this  account  pmea 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  more  artilicial 
of  obtaming  light,  described,  under  Candsla, 
jtioM,  Kax,  Fdsalk,  and  Locexna,  the  in- 
ts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  practised  the 
g  method,  which  still  prevails  in  those 
,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Scotland  and 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  which 
in  ibrests  of  pine^.'*  A  tree  having  been  sc- 
of  the  species  Pinus  Maritima,  Linn.,  which 
kUed  ireiict}  by  the  ancient  Greeks  from  the 
rHomer.'*  and  which  retains  this  name,  with 
t  change  in  its  terminat  ion,  to  the  present  day, 
I  incision  was  made  near  its  root,  causing  the 
line  to  flow  so  as  to  accumulate  in  its  vicin- 
lltis  highly  resinous  wood  was  called  S^^,  i. 
ch-wood  ;  a  tree  so  treated  was  called  Ivd^- 
ke  process  itself  cvdgdovv  or  d^dovpyclv,  and 
oriancn  employed  in  the  manufacture,  d^iovf}- 
;After  the  Inpse  of  twelve  months,  the  portion 
imprcgnatod  ^Kas  cut  out  and  divided  into 
le  lengths.  This  was  repeated  for  three  suc- 
years.  and  then,  as  the  tree  began  to  decay, 
inn  of  the  trunk  was  extracted,  and  the  roots 
■  dug  up  for  the  same  purpose."  These  strips 
tnous  pinewttod  are  now  called  i^fVia  by  the 
B  of  M«iunt  Ida." 

en  persons  went  out  at  night  they  took  these 
ill  their  hands,'*  more  particularly  in  a  niip- 
[Deession."  Hence  tada  JcUcfB  signified  "a 
muTiage  ;"'•  and  these  lights,  no  \e»&  than 
torcheit,  are  attributed  to  Love  and  Uynen^^ 


,Ep^88.— Diff.  ll.tit,  C,».7;  SO.  tu.  13,  ».  I.+  Ct— 
k4S,Ut.  i,  ■.  3)  — 3.  (CipiUil.,  M.  Antmi  ,  if.)~4.  (Oic, 
Sjibir..3:  Pro  Arch..  4.1-4.  (Fid.  Atnim.  m1  Ctc.,  Mir., 
L  (i:i«..  Pro  Mil.,  87.)— 7.  (8*rv.  ad  VirR-,  Oror?..  n.,  Wft, 
.,  M.Aqu^.O.)— S.  |I>i«.  4^.01  lt»,>.0.)— V.  (Cnttilt., 
.Oik).  >'<ut.,  II.,  i5b.)— 10.  4FeI1u«r>,  Eu.  m  Abib  Mi- 
140.  333-3M  )— H.  (II.,  Ti.,  4S4  ;  jxiii.,  3aS.)^Il  (Thft- 
P..  I.,  ft.  ♦  1  1  lii.,  fli.  ♦  J,  5  ;  iv.,  IB.  «  1  ;  i..  «.  «  3.  3. 
,  ][T.,  7(ie,/.)  — 13.  (Hunt  BRtl  Sil>thnrp.  iu  WulpuLc'a 
IM,  S35.)— 14.  (Amt..  Erclc*..  688.  yTD.J  — 15.  (Himi.. 
^4n.— IU>..  S«ul.,  87S.— AriBtnph.,  Pu.  1317.— OfitJ, 
iSft.-Id.,  FmU,  Ti.,  4S3.)— 16.  (CntulIuB,  61,  M.- 
Prvdnil..  o.  S/nun.,  li.,  104.)— 17.  {Ovid,  Met.,  it., 

ftD 


Tt  was  utual  to  dIqcc  those  aUides  as  oOprings 
in  the  lemples,  esjitvially  at  the  great  festivals  ' 

Havmg  been  previously  burned  into  charcoal, 
they  were  used  in  the  manufacture  uriampblaL^A  or 

ATRAMIi.Vn™.' 

T.-ENIAorTAINlA.     (Kid.  Vitta,  Stkophium  ) 

•II.  'ITie  Ccpoia  Tttnia,  L.,  or  Tape-Csh.  It  is  so 
called  from  its  being  slender  like  a  riband.  Ron- 
dclet  describes  two  species  of  it.' 

TAGUS  (Ta)'<if).  a  leader  or  general,  was  Jiore 
especially  the  name  of  the  military  lender  of  the 
Thessttlians.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  theThessalian  constitution. 

The  'I'hessalians  were  a  Thesprntian  tribe,*  and 
originally  came  from  tho  Thcsprolian  Ephyra.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  leaders  vvho  are  said  to  have 
been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  invaded  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  afterward  called  Tlies- 
saly,  and  drove  out  or  redueed  to  the  condition  of 
l^enestB},  or  bondsmen,  the  ancient  i£olian  inhab- 
itants {t^v  rAreutv  \lo}Jia,  vvv  6f  Qer7a?.iav  xaXov- 
fih-Tiv*).  The  TheBsalians  afterward  spread  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  took  possession 
of  the  mi>3t  fertile  districts,  and  compelled  the 
renebi,  Magndes,  Achttan  I*hthiot(e,  and  other 
neighbouring  people  to  submit  to  their  authority 
and  to  pay  them  tribute.'  The  population  of  Tlies- 
saly  therefore  consisted,  like  that  of  I^conica.  of 
three  distinct  classes.  1.  The  Penestae,  whoso 
condition  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  tho  He* 
lots.  {Vid  Pknestai.)  2.  The  subject  people,  who 
inhabited  the  districts  which  were  not  occupied  by 
the  Thessalian  invaders.  Tliey  ]>aid  tribute,  as 
stated  above,  but  were  personally  free,  though  they 
had  no  share  in  the  government.  Tliey  cojro- 
eponded  to  the  Perioeci  of  Laconica,  by  which  name 
they  are  called  by  Xenophon.'  (Vtd.  Pkrioici.) 
3.  The  Tliesealian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  any 
share  in  the  public  udminislration,  and  whose  lands 
were  cultiviilcd  by  the  Peuesta;. 

For  some  time  af^er  the  conquest  Tliessaly  seenw 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Her- 
cules, who  may,  however,  have  been  only  the  heads 
of  the  great  aristocruticjil  fainllies,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  for  a  certain  time.  Under  nnc 
of  these  princes,  namnd  Aleuas,  the  country  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  Phthiotis,  Histia'otis, 
Thessaliotis.  and  Pelasgiotis.'  This  division  con- 
tinued till  the  latest  times  of  Thessalian  history, 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  perhaps 
have  regulated  its  affairs  by  some  kind  of  provin- 
cial council,  but  respecting  the  internal  government 
of  each  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark.* 

When  occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  tagus  (royof),  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
He  is  sometimes  called  king  (/lflff(>i/vf").  and  some- 
times dpj^'df."  His  command  was  of  a  military 
rather  than  of  a  civil  nature,  and  he  seems  only  to 
have  been  appointed  when  there  was  a  war,  or  one 
was  apprehended.  Pollux,*'  accordingly,  in  his  list 
of  military  designations,  cla»Bes  together  the  bn.'tK 
tarchs  of  the  Tliebans,  the  king  of  the  l^acedoemo- 
nians,  the  polemarch  of  tho  Athenians  (in  reference 
to  his  original  duties),  and  the  tagus  of  the  Thessa- 
lians.  We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  power 
which  the  tagus  possesacd  constitutionally,  nor  the 
time  for  which  he  held  the  office ;  probably  neither 
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TAOUS. 


TALARIA. 


wu  preciwly  fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circainr 
stances  and  the  chamcier  of  the  individual^  He 
levied  aoldiers  from  the  states  in  each  distrtct,  and 
seems  to  have  lixed  tlie  amount  of  tribute  to  t>e 
paid  by  the  allies. '  Wlicn  Jason  was  ta^ua,  he  had 
an  anny  of  more  than  8<)00  cavain-  and  not  less 
than  20,000  hoplitcs  ;*  and  Jason  hiinselfsays  that 
when  Tbcssaly  is  under  a  taj<[U9,  there  is  an  army 
of  (MOO  ravolry  and  10,000  hoplites.*  l*he  tribute 
which  Jasuii  levied  from  the  Kubject  towas  was  the 
same  as  bad  been  previously  paid  by  one  of  the 
Scopadje,  whom  Buttmann  supposes  to  be  the  same 
Scnpas  as  the  one  mentioned  by  AClian*  aa  a  con- 
temporary of  Cyrxia  the  younger  When  lliessaly 
was  not  united  under  the  government  of  a  tagus, 
itie  Bubjcrt  towns  possessed  more  independence.' 
In  later  limes  some  states  called  their  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates Tayoi,^  which  may  have  been  done,  how- 
ever, na  Hemiann  sugiiesls,  only  out  of  afTifctation. 

Thesaaly,  however,  was  hardly  ever  united  under 
one  fiovemment.  The  diflerent  cities  administer* 
ed  their  own  affairs  independent  of  one  another, 
llptufjh  the  smaller  towns  seem  lo  have  frequently 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  more  important 
(TwM  i^  vfiijv  {tuv  ^ap(ja?Juv)  rifynifuvtjv  iroXe- 
).     In  almost  all  the  eities  the  form  of  ffovern- 

eut  was  artstocratiral  (dwo/rre/fi  ^d>Uov  if  laovoi^tg 
lXP<^yTo  To  tyx*^ptov  oi  QeaaaXoi')  \  and  it  was  chief- 
ly in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families,  who  were 
dest^ended  from  the  ancient  kings.  Thus  Lanssa 
was  subject  to  tbe  Aleuads*.  whence  Herodotus" 
calls  them  kings  of  Thesaaly  ;  Craiion  or  Crannon 
U)  the  Scopadir,  and  Pharsalua  to  the  Creondm." 
Thc»e  nobles  had  vast  estates  cultivated  by  the 
Peneaio; ;  ihey  were  celebrated  for  Iheir  hospitality, 
and  lived  in  a  princely  manner  (fi?^dUv6c  re  Ktu  fit- 
■JoAiiTper^f  rou  OerrahKOV  T/wa'oi'**) ;  and  they  at- 
racted  to  itieir  courts  many  of  the  poets  and  artists 
of  sou  lb  em  Greece,  Tlie  Tbessalian  commonalty 
did  nor,  however,  submit  quietly  to  the  exclusive 
rule  of  (he  nobles.  Contests  between  the  two  class- 
es seem  lo  have  arisen  early,  and  tbe  conjecture  of 
Thirlwall,*'  that  the  electiun  uf  a  lagus,  like  that  of 
A  dictator  at  Rome,  was  sometimes  used  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  keeping  ilie  commonalty  under,  appears 
vf  rv  probable.  At  Larissa  tbe.\Jeuadee  made  some 
ooncf'ssuma  lo  the  popular  party.  Aristotle'*  speaks, 
though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  he  refers  to, 
of  certain  magistrates  at  Larissa,  who  bore  the  name 
ill  TTo?iiTo^v?.aKtc,  who  exercised  a  siipcrintcinlenee 
over  the  admission  of  freemen,  and  were  elected 
themselves  out  of  the  bi»dy  of  the  people,  whence 
they  were  led  to  court  the  people  in  a  way  unfa- 
vourable to  the  tnlereats  of  the  aristocracy.  There 
were  also  other  magistrates  at  Larissa  of  a  demo- 
crat ical  kind,  called  XapiaaomiotV  Besides  the 
contests  between  the  oligarchical  and  democratical 
panics,  there  wore  feuds  among  the  oligarchs  them- 
selves; and  such  was  the  state  of  parties  at  Larissa 
under  the  government  of  the  Alcnadn  two  genera- 
tions before  the  Persian  war,  that  a  magistrate  was 
chosen  by  mutual  consent,  perhaps  from  the  com- 
monalty, to  mediate  between  the  parties  t<j/n"t-»' /^f- 
aidiog^*)  At  riiaiflttlus,  loo,  at  the  closo  of  the  ?ol- 
oponnesian  war.  the  state  was  torn  asunder  by  in- 
testine commotions,  and  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and 
security  the  citizens  intrusted  the  acropolis  and  the 
whole  direction  of  the  government  to  Polydamas, 
wlio  discharged  his  trust  with  the  strictest  integ- 
rity." 
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The  power  of  tbe 
seems  to  have  conttsMied  wah  linle 
towards  tbe  doae  of  tbe  I^ek>pMtaesl■B  w.  HI 
decided  democratical  tatntautwtB  int  hqiB  b 

pear.     At  this  tirae  Ibe  ^Iwrtfc  wad  tJbt 
had  Inst  moch  of  their  aaeinA  iiitiwt        _ 
and  Pharsalus  then  became  tlie  tKQ  letAif  mm 
in  Thessaly.    At  Pberae  a  lyraniiy.  |inri«U«  ma^ 
from  a  democracy,  was  establiatMrf  lny  Iff^bi^ 
who  opposed  the  great  aristocratjcaj 
aimed  al  the  dominion  of  all  Tbca—ly.'    Hi 
object  was  accomplished  by   JaBoo,  6c 
and  probably  the  son  of  I^ycophron.  i 
alliance  with  Pulydataaa  of  PiMnfalos.  xihI 
himself  to  he  elected  ta^na  ahoat  Lt.C  S7i 
be  lived  the  whole  of  Tfaessaly  was  wuuri  ■■- 
political  power,  but  after  his  marder  in  B4:  Jffi* 
family  was  torn  asunder  by  intestine  iitmk,mi 
did  not  long  mamlain  its  dominion.     T)k 
tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  his 
dorus,  Polyphron,  Alexander,  Tisipb 
eophron ;  till  at  lengib  the  old  nrisoocntiol  tak 
lies  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  llaoiMi 
whodcpriveil  Lyc^phron  of  bia  power  to  BC^l 
and  restored  the  ancient  |^Temm«ii  in  tbeMM 
towns.     At  Pberif!  he  is  said  to  bare  ieaidnip» 
ular,  or,  at  least,  repabliean  goTeromeoc.*    u* 
counlr>',  however,  only  changed  loasteiv;  foralv 
years  later  (B  C.  ^H')  he  niade  it  caafJett^l^ 
ject  to  Macedonia  by  placing  at  the  bead  oftte' 
divi.'iionfiof  the  country,  tctrarohie«  f»ri« 
which  he  re-established,  j^ovtrni'T- 
interests,  and  probably  memlMrr*  • 
ble  fatnilies,  wbo  bad  now  becorri' 
his  vassals  ■    Thessaly  from  :ir.-  Mrn-  -^  i 
a  state  of  dependance  on  the  M.:  >  ■'■  rj  :ii    :  .  ' 
the  viclory  ofT-  Flaminitisat  Cyin»-   •  ;!;  .;      -  _ ' 
197.  again  gave  them  a  sbowof  ind-  f^  j  ii  .     '-.  " 
the  protection  of  the  Komans.* 

TALA'UIA.  small  wings  fixed  lii  the  anUa^ 
Mercury,  and  reckoned  among  his  aitribuMBfofr 
}.a,*  TmjvoTTr AiXo^^).  In  tiiany  works  of  andttltf 
they  are  represented  growint;  from  his 
they  were  a  part  of  his  bodily  frame  ;  but 
quently  they  arc  attached  tu  him  as  ■  pot 
dress,  agreeably  lo  the  description  of  the 
and  this  is  commonly  done  by  representing  h 
sandals,  which  have  wings  fastened  to  I' 
each  side  over  the  anklea.  But  there  is  i 
beautiful  bronze  statue  of  this  divmily  in  i!>r  ^i' 
scum  at  Naples,  in  which  the  nnist,  in- 
sole of  a  sandal,  has  made  the  straps  un 
sctte  under  the  middle  of  the  foot  (seewooi 
idenlly  intending  by  this  elegant  device  to 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  as  borne  Chrougb 
without  touching  the  ground 

Besides  Mercury,  the  arti-^ts  of  anliquiiy  alioxf 
resented  Pers^s  as  wearing  winged  saodiK*^ 
cause  he  put  on  those  of  Mercury  when  be 
his  aerial  voyage  to  the  rescue  of  Andro 
( Vid.  Falx.)  The  same  appendage  was 
Minerva,  according  to  one  view  of  her  on, 
as  the  daughter  uf  I'dllns.'* 
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fALAROS  i'u7,ap*K).     [  Vid.  CAi-ATHirs  ) 
JALA'SSIO!     ( Vid.  Marrugb>  Roma;*,  p.  635  ) 
^^LENTUM  (TuAavTov)  meant  originally  a  hnl- 
{wid.  LiBtA},  ihon  the  substance  weighed,  and 
and  commonly  a  certain  weight,  the  talent. 
ik  system  of  money,  as  well  as  the  Roman 
As))  and  those  of  most  olhcr  nations,  was 
led  on  a  refrreiice  to  wpight.    A  certain  weight 
Iver  among  the  Greeks,  as  ol' copper  among  tlie 
was  used  as  a  represeniatiTe  of  a  value, 
was  originally  and  generally  ihat  of  the  metal 
The  talent,  therefore,  and  its  divisions,  are 
lenominntions  of  money  as  well  as  of  weight. 

The  Greek  system  of  weights  rontained  four  prin- 
iipal  ik-nnriunation-*,  which,  though  diflbrent  at  dif- 
L^reiit  iime«  and  places,  and  eren  at  the  same  place 
i>/at  suhsianceji,  always  bore  the  same  rela- 
'  /i  other.  These  were  the  talent  (ruJ-Qirov). 
-.18  llie  large.'^l,  ll»en  the  mma  (^i/ri),  the 
;  (d/w^/ig),  and  the  ohuhis  {o6oh''c).  Their 
values  arc  exhibited  m  the  Ibllowing  table  : 

Obol. 


6 

Drachma, 

60U 

100 
6000 

Mina. 

36,U00 

60 

iTalent, 
multiplea  and  aubdiTJsiona  of  the  drachma  and 

have  been  iioliecd  under  Drachma. 
The  Attic  Tideni.—ll  appear*  from  existing 
,_  IS,  which  wo  have  every  reason  to  trust,  since 
he  Atiie  silver  money  was  proverbially  good,  that 
he  drachma,  which  was  the  unit  of  the  syslem, 
reighed  66  5  grains.  {Vtd.  Dbachwa  )  Hence  wc 
Bt  the  following  values  for  the  Attic  weights  in 
finish  avoirdupois  weight : 

r 


iioa 

66  5 
83  75 
10033 


Obok 

Drachma 

Mina 15 

Talent S6     15i 

These  values  refer  to  the  time  aflcr  Solon,  for  we 
late  no  drachmae  of  an  earlier  dale.  We  may, 
tiowevcr,  arrive  at  a  probable  conclusion  respecting 
Ibe  state  of  llungs  before  Solon's  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency, by  refemng  to  another  slamiard  of  the  talent, 
nrblch  was  used  in  cominerciat  transactions,  and  the 
mina  of  which  was  called  the  comTTUTciai  mina  (ii 
KtHi  I?  ifi-^npiKT}).  This  mjoa  is  mentioned  in  a  dc- 
pTM,'  the  date  of  which  is  uncertain  (about  the  155lh 
Olympiad,  or  DC.  160,  accordmg  to  Bdckh).  as 
wei((liiiig  i;»^  draclimu.*,  STt^anj^JfSJv,  accorduig  to 
the  standard  weights  in  the  silver  mint.  {Vtd.  Ar- 
BTHoropBionl  In  this  system,  however,  the  relative 
proporiioD  of  the  weights  was  the  same  as  in  the 
^er ;  we  have,  therefore, 

■  Obol 

w    Drachma 

■  Mma 14] 

■  Talent 75    5} 

^pese  weights  were  used  for  all  oammttdities  ex- 
P^  such  aa  were  re<juired  by  law  to  be  weighed 


1.  (dOckh,  Corp.  IiiKhp.   i..  t83,  «  4.) 


ffn. 

15S9 

91-77 
93C9 
1409 


according  to  the  other  standard,  which  was  also  (hf 
one  always  used  for  money,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  silver  standard.  No  dale  is  mentioned  fur  the 
introduction  c»f  this  system  :  it  was.  therefore,  prob- 
ably very  old ;  and,  m  fact,  as  Bockb  has  shown, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  old 
syAteni  of  Aitic  wciglila  which  was  in  use  before  iIh' 
lime  of  Si)U)n.*  Solon  is  known  to  have  lowered 
the  standard  of  money  in  order  to  reheve  debtors  ; 
and  Plutarch*  infunns  us,  on  the  testimony  of  An- 
drolion,  that  "Snion  made  tlieminaof  100  drachma. 
which  had  foniicrly  contained  73."  It  is  mcrcdilde 
that  a  large  prime  number,  such  as  73,  should  have 
been  used  aa  a  multiplier  in  any  system  of  weights; 
but  what  Plutarch  meant  to  say  was,  that  Solon 
made  a  min%  or  100  drachma?,  out  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  Mihn  which  was  formerly  used  for  73  drach- 
mw.  The  proportion,  therelbrc,  of  the  ancient 
weights  to  those  fixed  by  Solon  was  100  :  73.  Now 
thts  was  very  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  commer- 
cial mina  to  the  silver  mina,  namely,  138  :  100, 
=■100  :  73gJ.  But  wliy  should  Solon  have  adopted 
so  smgiilar  a  proportion  !  It  was  probably  an  acci- 
dent. Bockh  has  shown  that  in  all  probahdity  So- 
lon intended  lo  reduce  the  mina  one  fourth,  that  is. 
to  make  100  drachme  of  the  new  coinage  equal  to 
75  of  the  old,  but  that,  by  some  inaccuracy  of  man- 
ufacture, the  now  coins  were  found  to  be  a  litUe  too 
light ;  and,  as  Solon's  coinage  furnished  the  stand 
aril  for  all  subsequent  ones,  the  error  was  retained. 
In  fixing  upon  one  fourth  as  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction, Solon  seems  to  have  !>cen  guided  by  thb 
wish  of  assimilating  the  Attic  system  to  annthei 
which  was  extensively  n.^ed,  hut  the  origin  of  which 
IS  unknown,  namely,  the  Euhoic  talent,  which  wdJ 
be  presently  spoken  of. 

Tlic  commercial  weights  anderwcnt  a  change  by 
Lhc  decree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that  12 
drachmte  of  the  silver  standard  shall  be  added  to 
the  mina  of  138  dniclmio? ;  that  to  every  tivc  com 
mereial  mmae  one  commercial  mina  shall  be  added  . 
and  to  every  commercial  talent  live  commercial  mt 
nee.     Thus  we  shall  have, 

the  mina  =150  drachmae  (silver), 
5  niinoi      =    6  mina:  (commercial), 
the  talent  =  65  mime  (coraroercial). 
The  five-minaf  weight  of  this  system  was  equal 
to  7  Its.  13J  OS.  14-06  gra.  avoirdupois,  and  the  talent 
10  85  Ibi.  2J  oz,  70  7  gr$. 

'*  The  weights  were  kept  with  great  care  at  Ath- 
ens. The  standards  or  models  (ffr/Kcy/aro)  were  tie- 
jKteited  in  the  Acropolis;  and  there  were  others  m 
the  keeping  of  persons  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
them,  in  the  Pr^taneum  at  Piraeus  and  at  Eleusia."" 
The  other  Greek  weights  are  computed  from 
their  relation  to  the  Attic,  as  slated  by  ancient 
WTiters,  and  from  cKtsting  coins.  Unfortunately, 
the  writers  do  not  alwa>a  agree  with  the  coins,  nor 
with  each  other 

2.  The  Euloic  Talent  is  often  reckoned  equivalent 
to  the  Attic.  Herodotus*  makcA  the  Babylonian 
talejfit  equal  to  70  Euhoic  minaj,  Pollux'  to  7000 
Attic  drachmie,  i.  «..  to  70  Attic  min».  Comparing 
these  two  statements,  we  find  the  Attic  and  Eubuw 
weights  equal  But  it  is  likely  that  Pollux  is  not 
quite  right,  and  that  the  Euboic  standard  was  a 
little  greater  than  the  Attic  :  for  AiUan*  gives  Ti 
Attic  minae  for  the  value  of  this  same  Babylonian 
Ulent,  which  would  make  the  ratio  of  the  Euboio 
lo  the  Attic  72  ;  70,  which  is  the  same  as  75  :  72j4- 
In  this  fact  we  have  the  ground  of  the  supposition 
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lAlXNTUM. 

t\ate<i  Above,  that  Solnn  mlendcd  to  RBaimtlnle  ihc 
Altic  Bt^indarii  lu  the  £ubnic:  fur  we  have  necn  that 
thL<  old  Attic  talent  was  to  -Sulun's  an  100 :  73^j|. 
AsAuming  that  Sulon  mti^iuled  this  nslio  to  have 
hceii  I0() :  75,  wc  haw  the  xMended  ru/ue  o(  Sulon'a 
(alrnt  tu  it«  adual  nJuc  as  7A  :  Vlf^j}.  whirh  is  hI- 
iiiu&t  ii)rntH:.-il  with  the  ratio  of  the  Kiihoio  tJtk'ot  to 
Ih^*  Attic  talent  of  Solon.  'I'he  Eiihoic  lalcnt  would 
ihftn'forQ  exceed  the  Attic  merfly  by  the  error 
whu'h  wa»  mnile  in  the  fonoation  ot  the  latter. 

Another  eompulation  o(  the  Kuhoic  talent  is  given 
by  Appiiin,'  who  makes  it  ei^ual  tu  7000  drachma*, 
I.  e  ,  70  inino!  of  Alexaiidrea.  {See  )>elow,  on  the 
Aloxandreaii  talent ) 

FestiiB,  m  the  Exccrpta  of  PauluB,"  makes  il 
equal  lo  4000  denurii.  Thia  is  clearly  nri  error  : 
very  probably  Paulus  applied  Uie  statement  of  Fea- 
tuti  rcanecling  the  lUiudmn  talent  la  the  Eubuic. 
{Hiiv  Iwlow,  on  the  Kluulian  talent.) 

'Ilio  Romans  aocm  to  have  ree.kuned  both  the  Hii- 
Ikiii;  and  Attic  talents  c<iual  tu  dO  llutnaii  pifunds.' 

It  The  Talrni  of  AigtnA  has  been  nhnoM  alwaya 
rivtiHidi'ied  to  have  bume  lo  the  Attic  the  ratio  of 
A  :  a,  arrurding  to  the  statement  of  Pollux,  that  the 
^Lginr'tan  talent  coutained  10,000  Aitic  drachmas 
and  the  drachma  10  Altic  obols  *  Mr.  IluMcy. 
however.  ohticrTea  tliiit  this  value  vrouJd  give  an 
JCgmetan  drachma  of  110  grains,  whereas  the  ex- 
inlmg  corns  give  an  avcrai;n  of  only  08;  and  ho 
explitiris  the  stateuirnt  ol  I''j1Iux  as  reli.Trmg,  not  lo 
the  old  Attic  draehms  ol  the  full  wnglil,  but  lo  the 
lighter  drachma  which  was  current  iii  and  aAer  the 
reign  of  Augiialiis,  and  which  was  nitout  e<iua]  lo 
III'.-  Komun  Jenariua.    (ViU,  Dnaciiha.) 

T'iking,  then,  the  value  of  the  drachma  given  by 
ilie  cpiiia,  wo  havo  the  following  values  for  lUe 
^i^gnu?tan  weights : 

lb.       «.  pm. 

Owl 16 

Draobioa 96 

Mina 1     5]     78  06 

Talent 83    aj     30  46 

On  the  other  hand,  Bockh  adheres  to  the  propor- 
tion of  5  :  3,  oa  given  by  Pollux,  who  could  not  (he 
contends)  have  meant  by  drnrliiiiw  those  e*iiial  to 
the  denani.  1>ecaMse  he  la  not  making  a  calculation 
of  his  own,  suited  to  the  value  of  the  driichmu  in 
time,  but  repeating  the  statement  of  ftome  an- 
Mit  writer,  who  lived  when  the  Attic  and  Ji^gino- 
'flin  rurrenriej!  were  in  their  lie.st  condition.  Mr. 
Hussey  hiniHelf  states, *  and  for  a  similar  reason  to 
that  urged  by  fiockh,  that  when  J'olhix  spealcs  of 
the  value  of  the  Babylonian  talent  m  relation  to  the 
Attic,  he  IS  to  be  undcntoott  as  rcferrmg  tu  Alliu 
money  of  ihe  full  weight .  and  Bockh  adds  the  im- 
(wtrtunt  remark,  that  where  Pollux  reckons  by  llie 
(i^hier  drarhmu;,  za  in  the  ciiine  of  the  Syrian  and 
small  Keyplian  talcnU,  this  only  proves  that  those 
lalt'ni-s  had  hut  recently  come  into  circulation. 
Dockh  ihinkii  it  very  probable  that  Pollux  followed 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  used  much,  and 
who  had  frequent  oecafiiona  for  speaking  critic  val- 
ues of  monpy  iti  hi3  polittcal  works. 

Again  •  as  the  A'gincianstandarrl  waa  that  which 
prevailed  over  the  creator  part  of  Greece  in  early 
iimca,  we  should  expect  lo  find  Kome  definite  \tn^ 
,»onion  between  it  and  the  old  Attic  before  Solon  ; 
and,  if  wti  take  t)ie  statement  of  Pollux,  we  do  get 
such  a  proportion,  namely,  that  of  0  :  6. 

Btickh  supports  his  view  by  the  evidence  of  ex- 
iating  coins,  eapecially  ihe  old  Macedonian,  before 
the  adoption  ol  the  Attic  standard  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  which  give   a   drachma   of  about  110 
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gmin<),  whii'li  i*  lo  the  Ati..*  ,ip  S    3 

of  llio  old  Macedoniati 

i»  proved  by  bbckb  * 

ancieni  Greek  coins  ul    this   iti--' 

their  origin,  in  all  probability,  m  t 

tein 

'Mie  JighlnrsB  of  the  existing  coins  rfdtvml  u  If 
Iluascy  Is  cxpUiincd  by  Bockh  from  the  vtJkkMit 
icndeney  of  the  ancient  oilnta  to  dpparl  trm.  lU 
full  binndard 

Mr.  HuBsey  quotes  a  pas*  ■  i:^' 

slates  that  llemoeedcs.  a  ph  it,|^ 

a  talent  in  one  year  at  .iCuina.  •'  •_.«, 

the  next  year  a  salary  ol  100  mm  '  t^ 

tUH  clearly  »•'■">-  '>^  ■'■  morr  thatt  v. _   w*i4s. 

fore.     But.  lu   Pollux's   staiMMSt,  lb 

two  sums u<  .;  ripMl.     But  flerrxlotudiq^ 

nothing  of  dtllerefit  Mandanlx  :  r..  ^ 

meant  the  sani^  standard  to  \w  npi'l  »ttt_ 

Krtim  coiiipannt;  stalementa  UiaOf  r''?j<ci-ta||^ 
pay  of  ftoldiem,  iluEtsey*  obtains  4     9  as  aboift^ 

ratio  of  the. flginctau  i<> '^'     * -' ""Isni 

accounlv  for  this  by  s'  pa?  tif  •*. 

diera  varied,  and  by  i  :ii' 

money  was  netually  ligliiui  lUiiii  lIm;  pit 
nrd,  Willie  tbe  Attic  nt  the  siuiu?  period 
little  below  the  fn 

There  are  oili  is  on  both  i 

what  i-r--' '-— :  - . .,  ,. M.  >,iri'  tt&ulBcieiUJy 
view  .  ![>in 

hi  whether  tho  auuidaida  of  C«ii^ 

and  Ijiciiy  lullowed  ibat  of  Athens  or  thai  nf  Xfum. 
For  the  discusAion  of  this  queslion.  the  rr^i\n  ib»> 
ferrcd  to  the  works  of  B6i*kh  aittl 

4.  The  llilftjlomaa  tiltrnt  tutd  t--  ■'^ity 

tio  of  7  :«  according  to  Polln*  ■  v*# 

78  :  60  according  Cu  ^han  * 
these  atatouieoto  as  referring  ii-^ 

the  Dabyloniau  standard  rquul  to  th' 
Tills  standard  was  much  uaed  for  sUvn 
sian  empire 

A.  The  accounts  of  the  Rftvjttiaii,  AUundruKm 

Plutemaic  Toirn/ are  v"r  '      '^-  -■    --* 

it  seems  to  h.nve  been  i 

G.  The  Tynan  Talc:    _,,    j   _ 
actly  cfpial  to  ibe  Altic, 

7.  \  Hhodian  Taltnt  l«  metilhrnH  hy  F«^itaii| 
pan.uge  which  is  mnn  i  am 
pnihable  emendation  oi  it* 
lophori  or  7&00  dr>nani  .i                                          14. 

8.  A  Syrian  Talent  :-  :  .  .nti 
which  is  very  uncertain.  1 :.  .  '«if 
il.  The  larger,  which  was  six  iin  ■',  U 
money,  was  used  at  Anliwh  for  \m                  .«!, 

0,  A  Cxlictan  Talrni  of  3000  tirucluu*.  »t  tf 
tlie  Attic,  is  mentioned  by  Pollux  • 

'Pho  alkive  were  uwd  for  '  '  r  the  aetei 
coinage  went  no  higher  than  '■  .  anil  a  W 

multiples  of  it.  the  highest  i.:.  ,..:ii  cntaiflrf 

being  the  tetrndrachm.  The  mina  wtd  talent  wm 
sums  of  money,  not  coin». 

A  table  of  Attic  money  up  to  the  tetr?:  • 
given  under  DaiiriosA.     I'he  mina  wu 
the  talent  543/  15..     T'-     "  .1  s^.it  .■ 

cording  lo  the  existing  '  Ihe  uIa 

343/.  15i. ;  hul,  accordiiu  .  .-...i*LOt  «f  f» 

tux  momioned  above,  the  mina  ¥n»  OL  l&i  Sl,m 
talent  406/.  5f. 

A  much  smaller  talent  was  in  ^ 
was  equal  to  il  Attic  draHim*'.,  rir 
71  grs.  It  was  called  H 
calftu,  from  its  being  ii>' 
Italy  and  Sicily.     '"  "■ 
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Itie  word  occurs  in  Homer.  The  Ttalian 
I  divided  it  into  34  nvmnii,  and  aflcrward  into 
«b  nummu*  containing  S^  litrie.  (Compare 
■nd  ^Sicsl-BRTiirs  )  T\m  tnlent  was  |«rhaps 
ed  from  the  weight  or  gold  contained  in  it 
^ual  tn  value  to  a  talent  of  copper,  for  the 
ional  value  of  gold  to  copper  was  lOUO  :  t. 
lent  seeras  in  have  hocn  divided  into  3  mina^, 
qual  in  wright  to  a  didrachm  or  staler ;  for 
Bnt  of  Tliyatira  is  said  to  have  been  eqnai  (o 
old  8tators,>  and  Polhix*  stales  thai  the  gold 
was  equal  in  value  to  a  mina. 

small  talent  explains  the  use  of  the  term 
lient  (miignum  laifnlum),  which  we  find  in 
tiithurs,  fur  the  silver  Attic  talent  waa  great 
parison  with  this.  Dut  the  use  of  the  woril 
Komans  is  ailugelhtr  very  mexact. 
t  are  other  talents  barely  mcniioned  by  an- 
ffritera.     Hesychius*  mentions  one   of  100 

(A<r/>wv),  Vitruvitis'  one  of  120  ;  Siiidas/ 
lius,  and  Kpiphanius^  of  125;  Dionysius  of 
rnassus"  one  of  125  nsses,  end  Ho^ychius 
if  166,  400,  and  112S  pounds  respeclively. 
ire  talents  fire  mentioned  in  the  classical  wri- 
ilhout  any  epecificauon  or  the  standard,  wc 
eoerally  understand  the  Atlic. 
CiO,  from  talis,  signifies  an  equivalent,  btit 
ed  only  in  the  sense  of  a  punishment  or  pen- 
e  stune  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  mischief 
the  guilty  person  has  done  to  the  body  of  an- 

A  provision  as  to  taho  occurred  in  the 
i  Tables  :  "  6'i  membntm  rupti  ni  cum  to  jmcit 
to.^'  This  passage  does  not  state  what  (alio 
Uo,  as  quoted  by  Priscian,**  says :  "  Si  ^uis 
im  rupit  aut  os  f regit ,  talione  prozimuM  copna- 
Ljco/tir.'*  The  law  of  lalio  waa  probably  en- 
by  the  individual  or  his  fnends  ,  it  Is  not 
le  that  the  penalty  was  intlicied  under  a  dc- 
of  a  court  of  justice.  It  seems  likely  that  it 
»me  analogy  to  the  permission  to  kill  an  adul- 
nd  adultress  in  certain  cases,  which  the  Julia 
ttirmed  ;  and  if  so»  the  law  would  dcfme  the 
stances  under  which  im  injured  pereon  or  his 
I  might  take  this  talin.  The  piitiishment  of 
for  death  waa  lalio ;  hut  it  ia  not  eaid  thai 
gnali  could  intlicl  death  for  death.  Tuljo, 
unisbmcnl,  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  taw : 
ih  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth  :  as 
h  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man,  so  shall  ic  be 
1  him  again."" 

LPA,  the  Mole.  {Vid.  Abpalax.) 
J  C  S  («ffTp(i)  nP.of ),  a  Huckle-bone.  The 
•bones  of  sheep  and  goat4  have  often  bnnn 
in  Greek  and  Roman  tombs,  both  real,  and 
ii)  in  ivory,  bronze,  glass,  and  agate.  Those 
antelope  {Mf^KuScioi)  were  sought  as  objects 
Bnce  and  curiosity. '■  They  were  used  to  play 


!  with  from  the  earliest  times,  principally  by  wornea 
and  children*'  occasionally  h^  old  men*  A  paint- 
ing by  A  lexander  of  Athena,  lound  al  Resina,  repre- 
sents two  women  occnpied  with  this  game.  One 
of  them,  having  thrown  the  bones  upward  into  the 
air,  has  caught  three  of  them  on  the  back  of  hci 
hand.'  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  comporu 
the  account  of  the  game  in  I'ollux.*) 

Polygnutus  executed  a  sunilar  work  at  Delphi, 
representing  the  two  daughters  of  PandaruH  thus 
emi^oyed  (ffai^orc-of  uaT(tayu7.fnr*).  But  a  mnrh 
more  celebrated  production  was  the  group  of  two 
naked  boys,  executed  In  bronie  by  Polycletus,  and 
called  the  Astra^alizontes*  A  fractured  marble 
group  of  the  same  kind,  presented  in  the  British 
Muaeum.  exhibits  one  of  the  iwotoys  in  the  act  of, 
hitiiig  llie  arm  of  his  playfellow,  so  as  to  present 
lively  illualralion  of  the  account  in  Homer  of  Ihl 
fiiUl  quarrel,  of  Patruclus.^  To  play  at  this  game 
waa  sometimes  called  irevra'^tBi^etv,  because  five 
bones  or  other  objects  of  a  similar  kind  were  em- 
ployed,* and  this  number  is  retamed  among  our- 
selves. 

While  the  tali  were  without  artificial  marks,  the 
game  was  entirely  one  of  skill ;  and  in  ancient  no 
leas  than  in  modern  times,  it  consisted  not  merely 
in  catching  the  five  bones  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  but  in  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  requiring  quickness,  agility,  and  accuracy 
of  sight.  When  the  sides  of  the  bone  were  marked 
with  different  values,  the  game  became  one  of 
chance.  (Vid.  Alki,  Tkhseba.)  The  two  ende 
were  left  blank,  be<*ause  the  bone  could  not  rest 
upon  either  of  them,  on  account  of  ita  curvature. 
The  four  remaining  sides  wore  marked  with  the 
mimbOTs  1.  3,  4,  6,  1  and  6  being  on  two  opposite 
sides,  and  3  and  4  on  the  other  two  opposite  sides. 
The  Greek  and  I,atin  names  of  the  numbers  were 
as  follows  :•  1.  Mwuf,  tic,  Ki'ttv,  Xioc  ;'•  Ion.  Oh-tf ; 
Unio,  VulturiiLS,  Mni>  ,-"  3.  Tpid^:  Temto;  4.  T«- 
Tpac:  Quaicrnio;  6.  'Effif.  ^f/rjjf,  Kwof     Senio. 

As  the  bone  is  brooder  in  one  direction  than  in 
the  other,  it  was  said  to  fall  upright  or  prone  (/>/>fl."if 
17  TTp^vj}^,  TecitLt  aut  proniis).  according  as  it  reeled 
on  the  narrow  or  the  broad  side." 

Two  persons  played  together  at  this  game,  using 
four  bones,  wluoh  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  ot 
emptied  out  of  a  dicebox  (nrf.  Fkitillus),  and  ob- 
serving the  numbers  on  the  uppennost  aides.  The 
numbers  on  the  four  sides  of  the  four  bones  admitted 
rif  thirty-five  different  combinations.  The  lowest 
throw  of  all  was  four  aces  {jacii  toUorios  quatuor^*). 
But  ihe  value  of  a  throw  {iio'Ao^^  jaelUM)  was  not  in 
all  cases  the  sum  of  the  four  numbers  turned  up. 
The  highest  in  value  was  that  called  Venus,  or  jac- 
tus  Vettereus,^*'  in  which  the  munberij  cast  up  were 
all  different,'*  t}\e  sum  of  them  being  only  fourteen 
It  was  by  obtaining  this  throw  that  the  king  of  the 
feast  was  appointed  among  the  Romans"  (vnt  Svk- 
roBiuu),  and  hence  it  was  also  called  BatiiKus.^ 
Certain  other  throws  were  called  by  particular 
namea,  taken  from  gods,  illustrious  men  and  wora«n, 
and  heroes.  Thus  the  throw  consisting  of  two  aces 
and  two  trays,  making  eight,  which  number,  like 
the  jactuB  Vonereus,  could  be  obtained  only  once, 
was  denominated  Strsirhnrm.  When  the  object 
was  simply  to  throw  the  highest  numbers,  the  game 


Uut  I.  c— FmIui,  t.  *.  Taloiiltiin.)— 2.  ffri.  Srg.,  p. 
.•(11..  57.)— 4.  I*,  r.l— 5.  (X..  81.)-fl.  («.  v.)— 7,  [tic 
1  PvnJ.]— «.  )t«.,  17.)— 0.  (Fo*m«,».  V.  Tal'oniB.)— 10. 
')0,  til   Puucb.)— 1 1.  {l-v»it.,xxiv.,2ti.j— IS.  (Tbeonhr-, 


1.  (PluL,  Akib.,  p.  ua)— «.  {Cic,  D«  Saoeec..  I«.|— 3.  (Ajit. 
d'Eic.,  i.,  lar.  l.)—i.  (ix.,  "p.  7.)-i.  (Pitu.,  r-,  M,  *  !-)-■. 
[riin.,  H.  N..  ini».,  9,  ■•  19.)-7.  (H..  jui.i..  ?7,  eS.J-fl.  (M- 
lo».  L  c.)  — B.  (Pollat,  1.  e.— Euttai)i.  pti  Honi.,!!.,  J»ili  ,  M 
— Sari.,  Octav.,  71.— Mut.,  tin.,  I,  6.)— 10.  (Htuock,  Anal..  1., 
35.  24a.)— 11.  (Pn>twrt.,  t».,  fl,  17.— Ovid.  Art.  Amal..  ii.,  3*15  — 
FmI.,  li.,  <7J.)— IS.  (I'lut  .  SvmiK*.  Pnib.,  1809,  m1.  Suiph.— 
Cic.  IJ«  Fio,  ill-,  16.)— 13.  (PUm.,  Civc  «.,  ^,"%.'»  —  \K 
<Pkat.,  A»in.,».,a,».-C\c,,\^W.,w.,W.-^>M^««-Av*V-N^, 
(Mux.,  xiT.U.^- \ft    a\aT.,CMVft-,\..V^*'  W^l.T*         ■»• 
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till*  iiiU,  lie  uCten  invokLi]  ciilter  u  guil  or  his  irua- 
trr::iS'*  TlU'ttc  l>oii*:»,  iiLirkod  and  thrown  as  above 
Ut'»cribe<l*  wrTt>  iil*K>  iir'mI  in  divination.' 

In  thtj  GtwV,  inythuiojfy,  Cu[>id  and  Ganyinede 
wvre  supposed  to  play  lo^tiher  at  buckle^- hones  on 
Muinil  Ulyinpua  :^  and  they  an:  thus  represented 
in  »<Hne  remauiing  nptnmfna  of  iincient  Hctulpture.' 

TAMIAtJ  (ra/i<«c)  This  was  a  name  mvcn  to 
any  person  who  hud  the  enre,  inatingni^,  or  dispen- 
sing; of  money,  utoek,  or  projxTly  of  any  d(--»cripiion 
conlided  to  hini,  as  u  steward,  butler,  Jiuuaekcci»cr. 
■ltir«'hiiuftekecf>er,  or  treasurer:  and  the  word  is 
applied  fnetaplioneally  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Uul 
the  TCftiai  who  will  fall  unih-r  our  notice  in  this 
article  are  certain  ufneers  iniriiMed  with  impfjrtaiil 
duties  by  the  Athenian  govenimenl,  and  inore  ets- 
peuially  the  treasurers  of  tho  tcmplca  and  tbo  rev- 
enue. 

In  ancient  nines,  every  tempto  of  any  iinportancc 
had  pro[M.<rty  t>elij[|£ing  to  it,  besides  its  furniture 
itndorniinientH,  and  a  treasury  where  aueh  property 
was  kept      L:indB  were  attaehed  tu  tlie  temple, 
from  whieh  rents  aceruf^d  ;  lines  were  made  piiyablr 
It)  the  gud  ;  trophies  and  other  valuables  were  dedi- 
cated to  hun  by  itie  ptihtic  ;  and  various  sacred  of- 
ferings were  made  by  individuals.    There  was  u 
ra/u«f  itpuv  j/jr/^Twv,  who,  toother  with  hriorurai 
and  ietnnroioi,  had  the  custody  and  management  of 
tlii.7»e  funds.     The  wealthiest  of  all  the  temples  at 
Athens  was  that  of  Mmervn  in  the  Acropolis,  in 
which  were  kept  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Peraiaits 
{tu  ufjiartia  rjjf  rro/et^f),  besides  magniticent  statues, 
piiintiiigB,  and  oilier  works  of  art.'    To  tlie  goddeiw 
large  tines  were  specially  appropriated  by  the  law, 
ot  given  by  Jecree  of  the  courts  or  the  assemMy  ; 
and.  besides  this,  she  received  a  tenth  of  all  the  hnes 
thdt  went  tu  ilie  state,  a  tenth  uf  all  conriscattoiis 
and  prizes  taken  in  war.    Her  treasurers  were  call- 
ed Tituiut  Tr/f  ^toi-^  or  TiJif  riji;  iteuir,  at  rofiiai  lifiuy 
XfnjfutTuv  rr/c  i)sov,  and  sometimes  stiuply  roftiat.^ 
They  a|)|H:ar  to  hsve  existed  from  an  early  pc;riod. 
tleri)(lot4iH*  relates  that  the  rafitai  tou  Jr>>uiJ,  with  a 
lew  other  men,  uwaitrd  the  atiarlE  of  Xerxes  u;Hjn 
the  Acropobs.  and  purished  in  its  ilefmrr.     They 
were  ten  in  number,  chosen  aiiiiuully  by  lot  Irttin 
the  class  of  Fentaeosiomedimni,   and  aQerward, 
when  the  distinction  of  elassi-s  had  ceased  to  cxiat, 
from  among  the  wealthiest  of  Athentnn  citiaujns.^ 
The  trejLsurers  of  the  other  gtMls  wure  ehoseu  in 
bke  manner ;  but  tliey,  about  the  90ih  Olympiad, 
were  all  united  into  one  bounl,  while  tliu»e  ol'l^allas 
remained  dislmrt."*    TJieir  tren-sury,  however,  was 
Imnsferrud  to  the  same  place  as  that  of  Minerva, 
vix ,  to  the  Upisthodoiuus  of  the  l^irthcnon,  where 
were  kept  not  oidy  all  the  treasures  belonging  tu  the 
temples,  but  also  the  stale  treasure  {data  ^p^/iuru, 
as  euntradistinguislied  from  iefM),  under  the  curu 
of  the  treasurers  of  rallas."     All  the  funds  of  the 
stale  were  couhidered  as  being  m  a  iiiaiiner  conse- 
crated to  TiUlas ;  wtiile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
ple reserved  tu  themselves  the  right  of  making  use 
uf  tlie  sucred  moneys,  as  well  as  Uic  other  property 
of  tho  temples,  if  the  safety  of  the  stixte  should  re- 
quire it"    I'ayments  made  to  the  temples  were 
rooeivcd  by  the  treasurers  in  the  presence  of  some 
members  of  tho  senate,  just  as  pubUe  moneys  were 
by  the  ai>odeelie  ;  and  then  the  treasurers  t>ceamo 
respoaeible  fur  their  safe  custody.    As  to  finesi  aeo 

J.  irtillnx.  Odoui.,  *ii.,  Mfl;  ii.,  W,  110,  117  )— J.  (Pliut.. 
C«i«t ,  I.,  I.  5.— I'urc^  II..  3.  rr-70.|-3.  (Suoloc..  Tili.,  H.f— 4. 
(Ai»ll.  IUhmI.,  til.,  1II-I!W.  —  I'hilmt.  Jan..   lra%s,  8.1  —  6. 
IWiackeliuaoD.  M<m.  Ia«4.,  cap.  II.  — Lflvotcnr.  lu  n4>iti|[or'i 
ih.,  i.,p.  l7a-lffT.)— 11    (benwaOi.,  c.  Tiioorr.,  7«l.)  — 7. 
mmth.,  c,  An4rot.,  (111.)  — B.  ^'ln  ,  4\»»-i  —  "J.  V>\wv*^» 
.n.. 
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jeel,  Boekh,  Sta.i. 
'I'he  treasurer  o.  :;. 

sonage  than  those  last  1 1 

mere  keeper  of  moneys  likt    ; 

ceiver  like  ih'i  apoilectn*.  but 

who  received   through    thr 

which  was  to  bo  disbursfd  i* 

administration  (i'-k>- '■*    ''.■• 

Were  paid  into  IIm 

the  allies,  which   ' 

tamiie,  and  afterward  to  olio  i   \n:i>on* 

mentioned),  and  then  distnbnl»*<l  n  m  sudt 

as  he  w;ui  ro<iuirtHl  ttt  do  by    ' 

(if  any)  he  paid  uito  the  vc^ 

iitnd      As  tins  |»er*on   knew   ....     

which  the  public  money  had  to  flow, 
a  general  superintendence  over  Uie  <  \\ 
was  corapclcni  to  give  adTicc  l4i  ' 
financial  measures,  with  a  view  tt. 
rnue,  inirr>diicc  economy,  and  pr< 
is  sometimes  ealle<l  ro^iaf  rvf  dt 
n/f  tiioiMfcetM;.  and  may  be  p  "*• 
minisicr  of  tiniince.    To  him 
/■'(;«(/,  1)17     lie  waseleetetJ  '. 
his  olliee  for  Amr  years,  but  wde 
re-electwl.     A   law,  Imiwt't.   **, 
the  administration  of  I/. 
lion  i  so  that  Lyeiirt;ii 
coiilinni'd  in  (dfiee  Un  i 
it  for  the  bisL  eiiijIiL  >• 
'J'he  power  of  this  ohi< 
from  control,  masmueh  nt 
liberty  to  proiKWc  ftnoncial  • 
enminal  proceedings  for  ui<r 
the  public  fuuils  ,  and  tliere  ■■■■ 
t^ioiKi/oruc  appointed  t'»   ■'■■ 
superior.      Amtienlly    ■ 
jrnptaTai,  who  apiiear  tu 
some  part  of  their  duties.^     <  V  i<i 
The  iiMiiii'V  di^burfled  by  !h^  Ir* 
enue  wa»  ^        i 
perstuks  III 

tunes  ibrou^M  -.i  "--.m,. 
fuiielionani*}  bad  Ibeir 
dependant  on  the  ra/*    . 
their  funds  from  him,  and  then  di-' 
their  rcspeetive  de|Kirtinenlfl     S»i 

vcufHui',  who  received  ihr" 

such  sums  as  they  rnitiircil  ii>>ii 

the  pr(>M<'4Miiion  of  thmr   works. 

the  judicial  ft'i-s  was  nude  by  th* 

Kpirat),  whieh,  ami  the  provulinc  fur  tjbc 

the  Prytaneuin,  were  Ih'-  only  dmic*  that  ramaM 

to  them  ullcr  the  e«t«bb«bmeiit  ot  tlin  apodnxslf 

Clistlienes.'     The  rajiiai  of  the  BU'rrd 

HafXiAiJu   and  77f    lo-' -         '     '    nid 

treasurers,  but  as  trier. 

ing  for  the  two  ships  i  _ 

enla)  being  pruvntcd  by   tiia    ntotv 

elected  by  ;mi>orvvia  '     Othef  tnerxn.'dii 

own  privaiA  Tfifutu  for  the  kfiepitig  vf  tan 

better  despatch  of  busim 

The  dutii's  of  the  / '  ■ 
a  separate  article-     ( ^ 

The  war  fund  at  A  :    i  '  * 

tribute)  was  provided  from 
property-tax  (rid.  Eurimn  • 
plus  of  the  yearly  re\ 
defraying  the  exptiiisi 
ru   fff/u'vi'^a  ^itfitxra   rr.i;    vhjik!. 

\.  ^W>:Wk.  wl.,  tTT.l— S     (Arwl-jf^ 
(,\v<iTO  .  «i .  VIA..  Wt»  .-V*fc\*»..  <i> 
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irnyoi  wbo  were  annually  elected  to  preside 
the  war  dcpartinenl,  one  was  calird  trrpar^yo^ 
ri  n/f  rfiotKfftrewf,  to  whom  the  inanaRfmcnt  of 
war  fund  was  intrusted.  He  had  under  him  a 
mrer  called  ra/imc  tciv  crparturiKuv,  who  gave 
the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  defrayed  all  ulher 
»n«e»  ini.*ident  to  the  servire.  Demosthenes, 
ips  ou  accuuiit  of  some  abuses  whieh  had 
ing  up,  reeummendefl  that  the  general  should 
re  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  fund,  but  that 
should  be  placed  under  the  care  orf  spccMl 
!!r8,  T(^iiai  Ktu  dtifiootoi^  who  should  bu  Account' 
for  its  proper  application :  tow  ftiv  tuv  xPVf^- 
"kGyov  TTO/Kt  TOVTLiv  Tj^tOdvciv,  Tov  6't  Tuv  Ipyuv 
'  rvv  or/Ktriyj-ov.'  The  passage  just  cited  con- 
Ihe  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  in  Dc- 
icnes'  the  words  6  t:ri  ri)^  iioitnatt^f  refer  to 
rpuTjjyo^  so  designated^  and  not  to  the  rofiiac  rf^c 

much  of  the  surplus  revenue  as  was  not  ro- 

for  the  purposes  of  wur,  was  to  be  paid  by 

treasurer  of  the  revenue  into  the  theoric  fund, 

which,  after  the  archonship  of  Nuclides,  special 

lagcra  were  created.     {Vid.  Theorica.) 

^Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  thb  treasurers  of  the 

li,  A^fiLiif  TQfiiai,  and  those  of  iho  tribes,  ^v^uv 

loj,  whu  had  the  care  of  tlie  funds  belonging  to 

iit  respective  communities,  and  pfrforined  duties 

logous  to  those  of  the  state  treasurers.     The 

li,  as  well  as  the  tribes,  had  their  common  lands. 

ioh  were  usually  let  to  farm,  'llie  rents  of  these 

wd  the  principal  part  of  their  revenue.    *i)Xaf>- 

4r{tiai}X"h  and  other  hnial  fimclioiiaries,  were 

ftnted  for  variuiis  puriM)sca ;  but  willi  lespecl 

their  internal  economy  we  have  but  scanty  in- 

ilion.* 

•TANI'S  (rawic),  a  sort  of  hastanl  Eraenild,  con- 
tng  of  crystal  tinged  by  au  adimxture  of  metal- 
MUticles  In  the  old  cdiiions  of  Theophraslus 
B  iLtpiJ..  0.  45),  we  have  a  small  lacuna  after  tuv 
at  the  beKinniiig  of  the  cbapttr,  and  at  the  end 
this  Ihe  form  «ruy,  the  end  of  the  word  that  is 
Ling.  This  lacuna  Turnebus  fills  up  by  append- 
a  capital  T  Lo  avuv,  and  thus  furmmg  TavCn/^ 
leace  we  get  our  term  r«iof ,  Others,  however, 
id  BojtrfjLavuv,  tilling  up  the  lacuna  with  BaxTfUj 

this  latter  la  the  more  received  reading.* 
•TAOS  (rawf),  the  Peacock,  or  Pavo  crittatus. 

(Vtrf,  Pavo.) 

iTAPES  or  TAPE'TE"  (raTn;;.  ra^ic,  or  iJa.Ttc, 

AifffJicv),  a  piece  of  tapestry,  a  carpet. 

(Useof  tapestry  was  in  very  ancient  times  char- 

ic  of  Oriental  rather  than  uf  Eurupcan  h;ib- 

\Ve  find  that  the  Asiatics,  ineluding  the  Egyp- 

ins,  nnd  alyo  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  of  Asi- 

origin,  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets, 

lyed  them  on  festivals  and  other  public  uc- 

iiODs.  and  gave  them  as  presents  to  tht  ir  friends." 

were  nevertheless  used  by  the  Greeks  as 

ly  as  the  age  of  Homer,"  and  by  some  of  the 

Kooian  ejwperors  they  were  given  as  presents 

the  cotnbataiiU  at  Ihe  Cireeusian  games.'*   The 

most  renowned  for  the  raanutiiclurc  were 

)yk)n"  {eid.  BAavLOPncL-n),  Tyre  and  Sidon,*' 

rdes,"  Miletus,'*  Alcxandrea,'*  Carthage,'*  and 

inlh.*'  In  reference  to  the  texture,  these  articles 

I.  (iJe  Chof*m.,  lOI  )-S.  iUa  Conm.,  238,  »6i.>— 3.  (8oli5. 

B,  JUt.  Jur.  Fubl.  Gr,  3M,iu7.— Okkh,  id.,  193.  — Meter, 

VrtK:.,  11)3.)— 4.  <Sc:lkilmum«De  Comit..  371-370.— Id.,  Aut- 

pBtil.  Gr.,  303,  804.1  — S.  CTbeopbr-,  P«  Lspid.,  e.  4i.— 

lApiwikI.,  •■  V.)— «.  (Nod.  Matcell.,  p.  3SB,  td.  Menxri.) 

"utn.,  U.,  p  48.  J.I— *.  (Xen.,  Aaah.,  r.i.,  3,  «  IB.  W.)— 

Il^ffl4;  uiT.,  230,  M5.-0.1..  if.,  SOS  ;  ni.,  337.)-lfl. 

■  ,Carm.,  ixiii,,4^.)  — It-  (Arrion,  Eiprd.  Alex., 

ttuo.— SiJon.  Ap»n  •  K[)iit.,  II.,  13.)-  13.  (Ueli- 

,0d.  r.umnirlia.)— 13.  (Atlitrn.,  u.,p.  48,i. ;  vi  ,  p. 

,ilfl,  c— Nod.  MiucbU..  p.  Mi.)— 14.  (Anrtoph., 

IS.  (Ptsut.,  I'Mud.,  I.,  3,  14.)  — 10.  (ALbcn.,  i,  t>- 

,^37,rf.; 


were  distinguished  into  those  whieh  were  lighi  anu 
thin,  with  hut  Utile  nap,  ehicily  made  at  Sardcs.  and 
called  ^iXoraTTide^,^  and  those  in  which  the  nap 
(fiaJ.i,*^)  was  more  abundant,  and  which  were  soft 
and  woolly  (oi'Aoi.*  naXoKoC  ipioio').  Tlie  thicket 
and  more  expensive  kinds  {fia/J?.uroi)  resrrinblcd 
our  haizc  or  drugget,  or  even  our  soft  and  warm 
blankets,  and  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.,  those  which 
hnd  the  nap  on  one  side  unly  {ireponaA^at),  and 
those  which  had  it  on  both  sides,  called  «/iO'rafr«>j,* 
amphfa  pit,*  vT  a fii^iTuTnjrr^,*  and  also  li/z^/ja/.^oi,  or 
amphimaila.''  Instead  of  being  always  used,  like 
blankets,  in  single  pieces  as  they  came  from  the 
loom  {rtd.  Pallicm),  carpets  were  olUn  sewed  to- 
gether." They  were  frequently  of  splendid  culuurs, 
being  dyed  either  with  Ihe  kennca*  or  with  the 
murex  (uXoipytlr,  uXtnop^vpoi),  and  having  figures, 
especially  hunting-pieces,  woven  inlothcm  '"  Thej*e 
fine  specimens  of  tapestry  were  spread  upon  thrones 
or  chairs,  and  upon  benches,  couches,  or  sofas  at 
entertaininents,**^  more  especially  at  the  nuptials  of 
persons  of  distinction  Catullus"  represents  one 
to  have  been  so  employed,  which  exhibited  the 
whole  story  of  Theseus  and  AriaJne.  They  were 
even  used  to  sleep  upon,"  and  for  the  clothing  of 
horses.'*  'llie  tapestry  used  to  decorate  the  bier 
and  catafalque  at  the  Apotheosis  of  a  Uomaii  em- 
peror was  interwoven  with  gold  '*  The  Orientals, 
upon  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony,  spread  car- 
pets both  over  their  floors  and  uport  the  ground." 

Besides  the  terms  which  have  now  been  explain- 
ed, the  same  articles  uf  domestic  furniture  had  de- 
nnmmalEons  arising  from  the  mode  of  using  them 
either  in  the  Tricliniim  {trtelitsiana  Bafjyhnica^''), 
or  m  the  CvmrvLVn  {rubiculana  poi^miJa^*),  and  e*- 
pecially  from  the  constant  practice  of  spreading 
them  out  {ttxhle  stragulum  ,•"  tlrattim  ,-"  vcatta  stra^- 
uia  ;*'  erpuftvai ;"  tfrpLyiorn"*).  The  Greek  term  pe- 
rtstrona^  which  was  transferred  into  the  I^alin,** 
had  n  special  signlticaiion,  tneaning  probably  a  cov- 
erlet  made  so  large  us  to  hang  round  the  sides  of 
the  bed  or  couch. 

TA'PHOI  (nidoj).     {Vtd.  Funus,  p.  457.) 

•TARANDUS  (rtijtwvtJof),  the  Reindeer,  or  CeT- 

TVS  Tarandux,  L      Such,  at  least,  is  the  general 

opinion  of  naturalists.     Schneider,  however,  refers 

it  lo  the  Elk,  or  Census  atcfs,  L  '* 

TARENTI'.M  LUDI.     (Vici   r.uni  .SAcuL*a«B.) 

TAKKHOS  (TQ^i(if).     (V'irf.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

TAUKII  LUDI.     (Kid.  Ludi  S«ccl*bm.) 

•TAURUS  (roiJpof).     (Vid.  Bisok.) 

TAXIARCHI  {ra^iapxoi)  were  miliUry  olficera 

at  Athens,  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  strategi. 

(Vvl.  Stkateoo*  )    Tliey  were  ten  in  number  like 

the  strategi.  one  for  each  tribe,  and  were  elected  m 

thesame  way,  namely,  by  .t^iporopia  "    In  war  each 

commanded  the  infantry  of  his  own  tribe,*'  and  they 

were  frequently  called  to  assist  the  strategi  with 

their  advice  at  the  war-council.*    In  peace  they  as- 

I.  (Atli«a..  ri.,p.9&5.r. ;  «ii..  p.  6H,e.— Diou.  I^en.,  t.,TJ.) 
—a.  (Horn.,  11.,  i¥i.,  «S4.)— 3.  (Horn.,  OJ.,  i».,  124.)-4.  [  Aliii-o^ 
T..  n.  107,*.;  »i.,p.  215,4-.— I>ioj.Liicrt..r.,7S,73.J— 4.  (Noa, 
MareelL,  p.  MO.— LuciL,  Sat.,  i.,  p.  1B8,  vd.  Diii.)-6.  (Emmh. 
in  Hnm-il..  <«-.  900.)  — 7.  <Phn  ,  H.  N.,  «iii.,  4ft.  ■.  :3.>-a 
(PUat.,  Siitli.,  n.,  S,  M.)  —  9.  (Hor,,  Snl.,  li.,  6.  I0»-I06.)  - 10. 
iSuSon.  Apoll.,  L  c  — PUut..  Pwjud.,  U  %  M.)-!!.  (Horn..  H-, 
II..  auO.- Od..  M.  ISO.  — Vir».. -F.ii.,  (.,  flStf,  fllT-TOO.  —  Oriil, 
M«t.,  liil.,  638.- Cio.,  Tu«c.,  ».,«!.)- 12  (Argf«i.,  47-2»).)— 
13.  (HciB.,  II.,  X.,  156.-Aii«c,,vi.i..  M-ThcKTr.  lY..  185.- 
AriBloph.,  Flat.,  MO.—  Vitg..  JEn..  it..  325.158.)- 14.  iJEn..  «ni„ 
«37.)— ]5.  (Herodi»n,  it.,  S,  p.  M.  *d.  U^kUr)  —  IS.  ^JEmchjU 
AgM.,  B7V-1)3ft.— Alhen.  i»  .  131,*.;  »ii.,  514.  £  )— 17.  iPlm.. 
H.  N.,Tiii..48.B.74.)— IB.  (Mmrt..  xit.,  150.)— 19.  (Cic,  Tu«i., 
v.,  91.)— SO.  (C.  NepM.  Ai?M..  Tin.,  3.)- 81.  <Li».,  iiht,  7.— 
Hor.,  S«t.,  h.,  3,  U8.)-iM.  (PI  U.,  Ljcurc..  p.  Bfl.  *d.  SleiJi.- 
Ath»n.,  i»..  p.  143,  ..l-aa.  (M.,  n..  p,  4*1,  d  1-S4.  (Dk^  U- 
ert.,  1.  c— PU«i.,  Such.,  ii.,  8,  M.-Cir„  Phil.,  ii..  a7.)-a5 
(JEliM.  N.  A.,  II.,  le.-Phil.,  Cum.. 55— Phil.,  II.  N..  «iii.^ 
— A>Jaffn,  Annf.nd  ,  •.  v.)— M.  (lh<mo*,\\i.,VV\W»^.,v5^-:-V'^ 
Iiii,  Onom.,  Tm..  ffl.^  -«;.  lA>«ia.  va  tt«»<A^  v'^ft— S.»«^»^»^ 
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ic  atratf?gi  in  Icryinji  nnd  enlisting  Boldicra, 

Itcd  under  Sthatkoos,  and  ftcem  tu  h;ive  also 

lliG  latter  111  tUo  dtsi:tiargc  o(  iniiiij  of  (heir 

T  dllUOft. 

he  taxiarclis  were  so  called  from  tlieir  com- 
manding Tahiti,  which  were  ttio  principal  diviaiona 
of  the  hophtf^  in  the  Atheniiin  army.  Each  tribe 
(^t'/lr))  fi>rmod  a  rufif,  whence  we  find  ^u>.ij  uand  aa 
■yndnymous  wjtli  ru^tf  '  An  ihcro  wt-rc  ten  lrtbe«. 
Uierc  were,  conacqiK'ntly,  in  a  eompl<::Le  Alhenmn 
army,  ten  ru^fici  l*ui  tliv  number  of  men  wuuld.  uf 
conrae,  vary  according  to  Ihti  luipurtance  of  (he 
war.  Araung  the  other  Greeka  the  rut'tc  was  the 
name  of  a  much  smaller  diviaiun  of  truops.  I'he 
A<Vv"C  nmong  the  Atbcniuns  was  a  aubdiri-iion  of 
the  ru^if,  and  the  Xy.|;flj'>i  were  prubahly  uppumted 
by  the  mxjarcha* 

TAMS  {ruitf).     {Vid.  Taxueuiu.) 

•TAXCS  oLxof ),  the  Vcw-trcc,  or  Tuxuj  ImccaU, 
L-  Tiw  Tuxut  rei^ives  fiom  Virgil  iho  epithet  of 
finctM^  or  *'  hurtful,"  because  the  berrica  of  this 
Ue<*  pnaa  for  poit»onoiia.  The  aame  opinion  appears 
III  havti  been  prevalent  during  Ihe  Middle  Agea,  and 


» ^*- 


JL 


^ 


l^i^^ 


III  order  that  the  lower  •"•I"' 
uvrrliip  the  upper  edgu  oi 
bnlow   it.  Its  two   sidca  v.- 
downward.     See  the  next  uoimIi 
lilrtl  roof,  from  a  |>art  of  whirli 
rwuoved,  in  order  lu  fchow  i' 
convergent',  of  the  sahs 
Bary  to  cover  itie  h'"  -   ■■ 
row8of  fiat  tilcji,  ami 
semirvhndrical  lik's  • 


»till  forms  an  article  of  popular  belief     h  has  even 
been  re;jdr'Icd  as  dangerous  to  sleep  lor  some  hours  \  woodcut  ahowa  the  m:lhou  oi  it 
,UnderlheBhadeoftlii8tree.    A  modern  writer,  how-  i  ^^  PomptJU.  nnd  indicatcfi  ihcir 
ever  (M.  l*ercy),  ha«  art  hini«'lf  in  nniui*iii..n  in  !  l"  tbe  fliit  tiles.     This  la 


■  htJWI, 

Tlie  roof  abo,  by  ttir  cxa- 


haa  set  hmisvlf  iii  opposition  to 
this  very  prevalent  opinion,  and  maiiilaina  tliai  the  1  woodcut 
bemea  uf  the  yew  are  iniiixtuous,  and  merely  pua- 
eeaa  a  alight  purgativu  property,  whinh  nilght  t>c 
usefully  ciupioyed  in  mcdioine.  The  >ew  ia  inili- 
genuua  to  the  North.  In  southern  eounine-s,  ihcro- 
fure,  It  ftceka  a  mountainuutt  and  cold  region.  Hence 
It  floun»he.a  m  Corsica  Tito  wtKtd  might  be  turned 
U*  a  variety  of  useful  purjKitiea  :  the  Ituraianfl  of  an- 
tiquity, dwc'ltinfT  m  C»*k-Syria,  made  bows  ol  it. 
JiN  Buiiibre  folidge  and  general  appiaranee  have 
caused  it  10  be  aeleetcd  by  the  iiiotlerna  aa  a  fune- 
real tree ' 

TCGULA  (iiipafiDi,  dim.  k^ofuc^X  a  rouling-lile. 
Koofing-iileii  were  origiiMilly  matle,  like  hrieks,  of 

baked  elay  (yf}f  ArTric).     Uyxea  cif  Naxua  tiral  m-  i,r,i.«K^«  i,       .        j -i  .        t        ,, 

troduced  lilea  of  macbl.  ah<nu  the  ye^jr  (i20  BO.'    "^'**^  broad  r|n,'*  and   he  rnirTfr.v  .,.^....  il 
Boidc-s  the  auperior  l>eau()  and  durahd.ty  of  the   '•"^  '  «  "^''"'*'  *'tl"'t.  '«r'""^  ' 
nialcrml.  these  Ulea  couhl  be  m«de  of  a  much  lar-    7JS  k!    ^^"7"°^*'       T*""  ""'^ 

grrsixc  lUAU  lh08e  of  clay      Conaequenlly.  when    dedth.  roof  into  nn  equal  r. 

They  were  employed  m  the  iiuMruction  of  the  great-  !  "^"^*»  the  water  deeeended 

est  temples,  suc*h  as  that  ot  Jupit«r  at  Olympia.* 

the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the  Scnipcnun  Mt  I'u- 

teoli.  their  dimenaions  were  in  exact  proportion  to 

the  other  parts  of  the  budding,  and  ihe  ell'ect  of  ,  i    .  i      . 

the  parallel  rows  of  joint-ide*  descending  from  the    '"^  'mmed.aicly  ab..v 

first  and  fourth  patlerna  are  drav. 


'.o  he  discharged  through  op 
heads,  the  position  nnd  a 
shown   in   the   woudeui*. 
icmnnated  m  n  varin 


ridge  to  the  eiives,  and  terminated  by  ornamental 


frontons,  with  which  Uic  liuriA'-heada  {rapita  Uohi- 
na;]  x°^f^)  o^'^^r  ^''^  cornice  allemated,  was  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  beautiful  How  highly  thia  in- 
vention waa  prized  by  the  ancients  is  proved  by  the 
atieiupl  of  the  I^oman  censor  tj.  Fulvius  i*'laecu9  tu 
despoil  the  temple  ol  the  Lacmian  Juno  of  some  of 
its  marble  tjes  (tnrvi'r  marmorea),  in  order  lo  adorn 
another  temple  which  he  had  vowed  to  erect  in 
Rome.'  A  atill  mora  expensive  and  magnilicent 
method  of  roofing  consisted  in  the  use  of  tUea  made 
of  brunzeand  gilt.'* 

Tilea  were  originally  made  perfectly  flat,  or  with 
nothing  more  than  ll>«  hook  or  nozzle  underneath 
Uie  iipiKir  border,  which  fulfdied  the  purpose  o(  fix- 
ing them  upon  the  raAcrs.  Tliey  were  afterward 
formed  with  a  raised  border  on  each  aide,  as  ia 
■hown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  the 
aection  of  four  of  the  tilea  remaining  at  Pumfwii. 

I.  <Lt«  (n  Atm-it,  p.  4W,  »!.)—».  (SchOntUB,  Ani.  Jnr. 

Pulil.  r;  -^    :,   )-I.  (Thp.«ihr.,ll.  P.,  iii^*.— P*«.P!ul, 

tfe  V.>  i.  iXea.,  lUll..  «i.,  S.  ft  9.)-S.  (Pnui., 

»,.  H',  '  '•  ,1,  0-1  — T    (Vnruv.,  lit.,  i.  «  15.1  — «. 

tO.t-lQ.  iViin.H.  N.,»um..l.«.t«.t 


■nni 


d  br 


at  Pompeii,  and  the 
served  in  the  Urilixh 

from  .\lhens,     Tlic  lu  ■.         upon 

fourth  are  perforated.    ( \  tii.  AitTiris*. 
2«9  )     Tlie  frontons,  which  wcrr  runi 
cornice  at  the  tenntnniion  of  t'^ 
tile*,  were  eiiher  pnlnted  or  soutiii 
resent  leav  '    • 

The  first 

fVontona,  w;.. - 

Britiah  Museum.     Ttiey  ar> 

ger  scale  than  the  other  oh' 

ctit.     The  invention  of  (licftc  giaccfU  or»« 

aarribed  to  Dibuladcs  of  Corinth.* 

Other  highly  curious  drtails  upon  tlic  lA^naS 
of  Greek  temjiles  may  Itr  ?ii-n  m  thr  (ImiiuiA* 
tiquttteM  of  Attif'i    T.cii.i     iwi- 

T!ie  same  an 
round  alrmple  v. 
which  was  furiiusl  wah  ^^ 
Hence  any  pcT*r>n  who  di 


A.  V.TLw.,'1Um.,«\.,  VW-W 
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e  open  court  or  imphivium  of  a  house  (oW. 
p.  516,  510)  was  sail'  to  pass  "through  the 
|l(|iCT  tef^utajt ;'  6ta  rCtv  nr/Jti^wi'*). 
ty  mentions  a  kind  of  tiling  under  the  name 
U€um*  so  called  probably  because  the  tiles 
semicircular  at  their  lower  edge,  and  over- 
i  one  another  like  the  feathers  in  the  train  of 
lock. 

!CHOPO[OS  (rtixoTToiSc)-     Amonff  the  ra- 
persons  to  whom  was  intnistcd  the  manage- 
>r  pubhc  works  at  Athena  icrrtaTdrai  drjfiotriuv 
I  were  those  whose  business  it  was  to  build 
(cp  in  repair  the  public  walls.    It  is  needless 
lerve  how  important  to  the  city  of  Athens 
ber  walls  and  fortif^caiions,  more  especially 
tg  walls,  which  connected  the  upper  city  with 
bsus,  which  gave  it  the  advantages  of  an  isl- 
Tlieee  were  maintained  at  considerable  ex- 
The  Tttxo'oioi  appear  to  have  been  elected 
toTovia,  one  from  each  tribe,  and  probably  for 
They  were  considered  to  hold  a  magiste- 
oe  (itiixv)i  antl  in  that  capacity  had  an  ^yefio- 
kaaTj/fuov.  ^  yEschines  calls  them  imaruTai 
^eyitTTov  ruv  Ipyuv.     Funds  were  put  at  their 
sal,  for  which  they  had  their  treasurer  (ra/iiof), 
»dant  on  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue.     They 
habile  to  render  an  account  (cv0vvTf)  of  their 
uement  uf  these  funds,  and  also  of  their  gen- 
>nduct,  like  olhor  magicsl rates.     The  office  uf 
pWfif  has  been  invested  wilh  peculiar  interest 
lern  times  on  account  of  its  having  been  held 
Biosthenes,  and  its  having  given  occasion  lo 
nous  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed 
temosthenes  should  receive  the  honour  of  a 
before  he  had  rendered  his  account  accord- 
law.     As  to  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  the 
bereto  relating,  wc  may  probably  rely  upon 
Bount  given  by  .^schincs.* 
^  {ItTTvr),  a  Loom.     Although  weaving  was 
:thc  Greeks  and  Romans  a  distinct  trade,  car- 
t  hy  a  separate  class  of  persons  {v^iivrat,  tex- 
Ind  UztnccSt  hnUoixa),  who  more  particularly 
led  the  mhahitants  of  the  lowna  with  the  pro- 
ons  of  their  skdl' (eirf.  Pallium,  p.  718),  yet 
r  considerable  domestic  eslablishmeot,  espe- 
1  in  the  country,  contained  a  Joom,'  together 
;  whole  apparatus  necessary  for  the  working 
{taitificium,  Ta?Maia.  nO^aaiovpyia').     ( Kirf. 
OS  )    These  occupations  were  all  supposed 
arried  on  under  the  protcciiun  of  Minerva, 
hf  denomiiiated  'Kpjtii'T/,  who  was  aUvaya  re- 
in this  character  a.^  the  friend  and  patroness 
rtry,  sobriety,  and  feuialo  decorum." 
I  the  farm  or  the  palace  was  sufficiently 
admit  of  it,  a  porlfun  uf  it,  called  the  hrOv 
'*)  oTteitnnum,  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.'* 
rk  was  Ihcre  prircifmlly  carried  on  by  fe- 
ives  (quatiltame,  al  Ifudoi^^),  under  the  su- 
dcncc  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
also,  together  with  her  daughters,  took  part 
'lab*mr,  both  by  inslruclirig  beginners,  and  by 
ng  the  more  tasteful  and  ornamental  parts." 
dlhuugh  weaving  was  employed  m  providing 
iUnary  articles  of  clothing  among  the  Greeks 
Knans  from  the  earliest  times,  yer,  as  an  m- 
and  decorative  art.  subservient  to  luxury 
finement,  it  was  almost  entirely  Oriental. 
Babylonia.  Egypt.  Phffinicia,  Phrygia,  and 
«re  al!  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  skUl  and 


'.,  Eiin.,  ill.,  5,  40.— ConfMU-s  Oelliiu.  i.,  IS.)— 3.  (St. 
IV.)— 3.  (H.  N.,xxxYi.,Sa,«.44.)— 4.  (.E«:h..c.  Cl«., 
,  »t«nh.— BOc-kh,  Siaalth.  d*r  Atfwn,,!,,  ISS.SIfl.)— *■ 
ReRuti.,  l33.)-fl.  (Ul.  lb..  10.  M.)-7.  {Umi«],  Op. 
«.— Viff ,,  UMrg.,  t.,9U,nN.— Ovid.  Fiirt.,c.  TOl.)— 
■in  Vtrn.,  Ed  ,  ».)..3.)— V  (Vikrro,  D«  Ro  RuM..i.,«.)— 
V«rT.,  II  .  •»..  a«.)-Il.  (TWrt-r.,  »*.,fiO— H..m  ,  OA., 
i.  VII..  U5.  xti.,  36n.x— 13.  (Vittuv..  vi.,7,  p.  ]H«J- 
r.— Sriiiiii.,  Epi»t.,lrl.,  4tf.J 
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magnificence  dtsplaied  in  the  manufacture  of  searfe. 
shawls,  carpels,  and  tapestry      {Vid  D^bvloxkom, 

CULAHVS,   PALUU«,   PBPI.UM.  TaPE«  ) 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  mannen, 
Herodotus'  mentions  that  weaving  was  in  that 
country  the  employment  of  the  male  sex  This 
ciiBtoni  still  continues  among  some  Arab  mid  negro 
tribea.*  Throughout  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
weaving  was  in  the  earliest  ages  the  task  of  wom- 
en only.  Ilie  matron,  assisted  by  her  daughters, 
wove  clothing  for  the  husband  and  the  sons.*  This 
domestic  custom  gives  occasion,  in  the  works  of  the 
epic  and  tragic  poets,  to  some  very  interesting  Wr- 
ntmmcns  and  expressions  of  affection  between  near 
relatives.  Indeed,  the  recogniticm,  or  uvayvtjfttatc. 
as  Aristotle  calls  it,*  often  dejiendB  on  this  circum 
stance.  Thus  Creusa  proves  herself  to  be  the 
mother  of  Ion'  by  describing  the  pattern  of  a  shawl 
which  she  had  made  in  her  youth,  and  m  which 
she  bad  wrapped  licr  infant  son.  IplUgcnia  recog- 
nises her  bntther  Orestes  on  one  occasion.'  and 
Eiectra  recognises  him  on  another,'  by  the  figured 
clothmg  which  he  wore,  and  which  they  had  long 
before  woven  for  him. 

Besides  the  shawls  which  were  frequently  giTcn 
to  the  temples  by  private  persons,  or  obtained  by 
commerce  with  furt-ign  nations,  companies  or  col- 
leges of  females  were  attached  to  the  more  opulent 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  regular  su[>- 
p!y.  Thus  the  sixteen  women,  who  hved  together 
in  a  building  destined  to  their  use  at  Olympia,  wove 
a  new  shawl  every  five  years  to  be  displayed  at  iho 
games  which  were  then  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Hera,  «nd  to  be  preserved  m  her  temple.*  (Vid. 
HGn.«:A.}  A  simUar  college  at  Sparta  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  weaving  a  tunic  ever>"  year  for 
the  sitting  statue  of  the  Amyclean  Apollo,  which 
was  thirty  cubits  high.*  At  Athens  the  coiiipanf 
of  virgins  called  Ipyaarlvm  oi  kpyavai,  and  &{tpn^ 
(Ml,  who  were  partly  of  Asiatic  extraction,  wove 
the  shawl  which  was  carried  in  the  Panaihenaic 
procession,  and  which  represented  the  battle  be- 
tween the  gods  and  tlie  giants.**  (  Vid  Arriikpho- 
Bu,  Pasathen.**,  p.  723.)  A  similar  occufialian 
was  assigned  to  young  females  of  the  highest  rank 
at  Argos.^'  In  the  fourthceiitury,  the  task  of  weav- 
ing began  to  be  transferred  in  Europe  from  women 
to  the  other  sex,  a  chabge  which  St.  Chrysoetuni 
deplores  as  a  sign  of  prevailing  sloth  and  cfTemina- 
cy."  Vegetius,*'  who  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
mentious  imteones,  or  the  manufacturers  of  linen 
cloth,  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  incUgible 
as  soldiers. 

Everything  woven  consists  of  two  essential  parta, 
the  warp  and  the  woof,  called  in  Latin  gOtmen  and 
sublegmtn,  suUcmrn,  or  trama,^*  in  Greek  ffr^ftuv  and 
KpoK^.^*  Instead  of  upotn  Plato"  sometimes  uses 
l^v^^.  and  in  the  passages  referred  to  he  mentions 
one  of  the  most  important  differences  between 
the  warp  and  the  woof:  viz,  that  the  threads  of 
thu  former  are  strong  and  firm,  in  consetjuencc  of 
being  more  twisted  in  spinning,  while  those  of  tite 
latter  are  comparatively  soft  and  yielding.  This 
IS,  in  fact,  the  dUfcrence  which  in  the  nioJcrn  silk 
manufacture  distinguishes  or^^n^n^  from  rrdm,  and 


1.  ni.,S5.— Corarus  All)on..ii  .p. 48, &■}—>.  lWrlftl«l,TmT- 
vli,  i.,  p.  193.— Pnchanl,  Rt>s««rrlir>.  li.,  n.  00,  3J  dlition.)— 3. 
(Culuui-,  Do  Rb  Itiut..  iir.,  Pnef.- I'lin.,  H.  N..  »ui.,4S,  i.  T4.— 
Hertjd.,  .x.,  100,)-4.  (D«  Art.,  Hoet.,0.»  18  ,  14,tai  ]-fl.  (Kiinih, 
Ion.  1410,  1417.)— fi.  (III.  Iph..  in  Taur.,  8I4-ei7.)-7.  (.Cwh- 
Clwf.ph..«3.)— 8.  (pBai.,T.,  Ifi,  4  2-1;  vi.,  84.  *  8.)-tt  (!'*«■., 
Ill  ,  l&.t  a.  19,6X^—10.  {Eunp.,  H«c..  4(tl-ir'D.— V,ii).,  Litii, 
SI-35.)  — ir.  (Eurip..  lyh.  iQ  T»ur,.31J-ai3.J-ia.  (Urjt.,  34 
vol  iti.,  p.  470,  «(L  S4»dU.)  — 13.  (Hb  Rr  Mil,  i.,  7.;  —  14.  (Vi> 
ini»..  X.,  1.— Or«l.  Met.,  iv.,  3M7.— Plm,,  li  N  ,  ii.,  24.  «  88.- 
I'erm..  S»l..  fi..  73.1-15.  (PIWo.  ¥ti\X-,  P.  t07.  301,  30*,  cJ.  (Wk 
ker.-JEIiBo,  H,  A..  IX..  I7.-I*lul.  !)•  U  d  Out ,  y.  072.)— 16 
(Uff..  *.*  P-  3S6,  nl.  BoUoi.) 
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in  the  pollOD  Utanufacture  tmsi  from  tctft.    Anoth- 
er Maine  for  the  wiwf  or  tram  was  ^iiuvn* 

'I'lif  warp  wa»  called  Mtamen  in  Latin  (lr<Mii  Mtare\ 
on  acL-mmi  nf  ii>  t:r<ri  po6turc  in  the  laorn."  TIil* 
vurro8[K)iiduiK  Oicrk  tcnn  ar^ftuv,  and  likewise 
iariSf,  hnvi;  ('vidcnily  Ihu  nanie  di'rivalion.  For  ihc 
eaiiio  reaMin.  the  very  first  u[)cration  in  weaving 
was  to  8<.'t  U|)  the  loom,  iatuv  aTt/aaaffaL  ■'  and  ihe 
web  or  cloth,  briore  it  was  oat  down,  or  "  di'scend- 
eA"  from  the  Unnn  (Karita  u^'  laru*).  was  cnllf^d 
>*9tMiis  pcndeni,"  ur  "  yendiUa  tfla,''^  beeaUBC  il  hung 
from  the  transvcrM*  beam  or  Juotm.  These  par- 
lloulars  are  ail  clearly  exhibited  in  the  picture  of 
Circe's  loom,  which  is  contamcd  m  the  very  an* 
cient  lUummatod  MS.  of  Virgil's  iiCncid  preserved 
at  Uome  m  Ihc  Vatican  Library.  {See  the  aiincx- 
od  wuodout.  and  cuntparo  Virgil,'  apud  tmijores 
stantfs  tcjfbant )    Allhuugb  the  uprit£h(  liHini  liore 
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eicUibited  was  in  connnon  use,  anil  employed  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  the  practice,  now  generally 
udopli-d,  <if  placjii^  the  warp  in  a  hori^iintnl  |hisi- 
Uon  was  OL-cadioiially  re^jioried  lo  in  ancient  times  ; 
for  the  upright  loom  {*ta»t  tfia,  iffttif  OfiHtn^),  tbc 
management  of  whicli  required  the  female  to  stand 
and  more  about,  is  opposed  to  another  kmd  at 
which  she  Kit.' 

We  observe  in  the  precedmg  woodcut,  about 
the  middle  of  the  apparatus,  a  transverse  rod  pass- 
ca  through  the  warp.  A  straight  cane  waa  well 
adapted  to  bo  so  used,  and  its  application  is  clearly 
eipressed  by  Ovid  in  the  words  "  Mtamen  itctrmt 
arnndf}"*  In  pinin  weaving  it  was  in.scrlwl  be- 
tween Ihe  threads  of  Mm  warp  so  aa  to  divide  them 
into  t\xo  [iorUuiis.  Ihe  threads  on  one  side  of  the 
rod  allernatmg  with  Ihooe  on  tlie  other  side  thmugh- 
oul  the  whole  breadlli  of  the  warp.  I'hc  two  up* 
right  beams  supimrtini;  the  jugum,  or  transverse 
beam  frum  which  the  warp  depends,  were  called 
KtXtuvTti*  uud  iffrurrodtf,  literally,  •'  the  legs  of  the 
loom."" 

While  the  improvements  in  machinery  have  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the  uac  of  the  upright 
loom  in  alt  oihi:^r  parts  of  Kurope.it  remains  lUinosi 
In  ii8  primitive  stale  in  Iceland.  Ilie  fijlluwing 
woodcut  is  rcduoed  from  an  engraving  of  the  Ice- 
landic loom  in  Oluf  Olofacn's  Economic  Tour  in  that 
inland,  published  in  Danish  at  Copenlingen,  A.D. 
1780.  We  observe  undemealh  the  jugum  a  roller 
(avTiOK'*),  which  is  turned  by  a  handle,  and  on  which 
the  web  is  wound  as  the  wurk  advances.  'Hie 
threads  of  the  warp,  besides  being  separated  by  a 
transTerae  rod  or  plank,  arc  divided  into  thirty  or 
forty  parcels,  to  each  of  wliich  a  stune  is  suspend- 
ed, iVir  the  purpose  of  kcping  the  warp  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  and  alluwmg  t)io  necessary  play 
to  Uie  strnkcs  of  the  spatha.  which  is  drawn  at 
the  side  of  the  loom.  The  mystical  od«  written 
about  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  with  which 
Gray  has  made  us  familiar  in  his  tranululion,  and 


which  describes  the  looi 
represents  warriors'  sen: 

of  lllC&e  round  SlLinea  (puntirru    t         1  I 

dies  of  threads  to  which  tho  sienoi 
often  remained  after  the  web  wu 
form  of  a  friogo.    ( Vid.  FtM»*tM.\ 
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I.  ( Einra..  Batr..  181.— EucUUi.  ib  Horn..  U..  uiii.,  7M.— Od., 
t.,  Ul.}— 4.  (V»m>,  L.  L..  «.,  1 13,  I'd.  Muitrit.)— 3.  (Hon.,  Od., 
J.,  «.— Hoflod,  Op.  m  Die*,  770)— 4.  (Tlio<"cr.,  <•.,  W  >  — S 
lOnd,  Mel.,  i»-,  395.— Kpitl.,  i  ,  ]0,)-B.  (.^n  .  rii..  14.— Spoi* 
«*,(a  luc.— Hunt.,  Oil.,  x.,tt29.)— 7.  (Artf>nii>J..iu.,  M.— ScrviMi, 
I  «.]~9.  (Mk..  vi..W.)-ft.  (TW»<-r.,  i^Vm.,W.\— ili-V.^'aWii*. 
inllma.,  f»d..  lui..  Uf7.)  — U.  iPuUiX,  OI^UB^.,^\-,*.,^1fc.- 
£olt«lh.  in  Jloni.,  Od..  iM.t  107.) 


Motile    llie    compara/ivfjy    coar." 
much  twifttnl  thrciul.  de*ii?Tii  d  f  u 
thus  arranged  in  paralU  i 
UfwR  the  spindle  [md.  I 

Am,  or  f>ett  {rr^'ff,  liiftu  TfjiJ.-i*;        i  :u«  » 

convoyed  tlirouch  the  warp  without  aoj 
contrivanw.  aa  is  siill  the  »•.'-■   ••■  i-' 
was  made  to  revolve  in  a  sh 
dius*).     'Hiis  was  made  of  \" 
shores  of  the  EuJtine,  and  w- 
tremitics,  that  it  might  easily  i 
the  wari>'    The  aimexcd  wucmJim',  i-i.tv,| 
in  which  it  is  still  used  m  ftoiw.-  n^tirhJ 
island  for  eouunuu  domestic  purpose^ 
may  be  regarded  u.h  a  funii  of  great  uil 
oblong  cavity  is  seen  in  ita  u\>\irt  *fiiU.i 
hohls  tho  bobbin.     A  small  <*' 


tends  through  the  h-ngth  of  ti 
its  two  cxtnMnitie*  so  as  lo  Im; 
stick  passes  Ihron,:* 
ufacturers  call  a  . 
the  woof    Thtit  I-  u... 
the  front  of  the  ehuttle. 
is  thrown,  tho  bobbin     > 
woof  ihrongb  Una  hMe      i  li' 
the  yam  so  as  tn  make  it  iiiin 
called  injvii^fcfiat*  or  uj- 
process,  by  whieh  il  \' 
hole  in  front  of  tho  shut..; 
was  called  tunfjm^tvhai.     \h 
vitlrat    ravTA   means    *•  he    - 
things."* 

All  that  is  efTected  by  the  abuttfe  m 
ancc  of  the  woof  .  '      Uiirp     1 

ery  thread  ol  the  >  jTopiT  p^asrij 

cessar>*  that  the  ih; ...  ..a--  W4r> 

cussated^     This  was  done*  by  tli« 
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tfeU,  in  Greek  /itVot  (/wVof^).    By  a  leash  we 
understand  a  thread,  having  at  one  end  a 
through  which  a  thread  of  the  warp  was  pass- 
the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a  straight  rod 
ed  iii-taionum,  and  in  Greek  KatNJv*    Thewaip, 
ing  bocn  divided  by  the  arundo,  aa  already  nien- 
ted,  into  two  sets  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
p  aet  were  jiassed  through  the  loops  of  the  cor- 
pooding  set  of  leoftlies,  and  all  these  leashes 
"O  faatenc-d  al  their  other  end  to  the  same  wood- 
hod.     At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  necessary 
.te  the  warp  even  in  the  plainest  and  aim- 
ing.    The  number  of  sets  was  increased 
10  the  complexity  of  the  pattern,  which 
'  l>ihx  or  trilu,*  Aiftiroc,  rpifurof^*  or  tto- 
.:: carding  as  the  number  was  two,  three, 
»u>rc. 

pte  process  of  annexing  the  leashes  to  the  warp 
■saUed  ordin  tclam,*  also  licia  tela  addcre^  or  ad- 
^n.'  It  occupied  two  women  at  the  same  lime, 
^ff  whom  took  in  regular  succession  e^cli  sep* 
,.«  lUread  of  the  warp,  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
this  piirt  of  the  procesa  was  called  -xafia^- 
roftadiHovai,  or  npo^opdaOai.*  The  other  wom- 
~;e  received  each  thread,  passed  it  tlirouKh 
in  proper  order,  and  this  net.  which  we 
^eDtennir,"  was  called  in  Greek  diaCsaOai.' 
ung  the  warp  to  have  been  thus  adjusted, 
pen  or  the  shuttle  to  have  been  carried 
jh  il,  it  was  then  decussated,  by  drawing  for- 
»the  proper  rod  so  aa  to  carry  one  set  of  the 
of  the  warp  across  the  rest,  after  which 
)f  was  shot  back  again,  and  by  the  continu- 
tilion  of  this  proeesa  the  warp  iind  woof 
riaccd.'*  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
>m  we  observe  two  stav«^8,  which  are 
used  to  fix  the  rods  in  such  a  posilion 
couvenient  to  assist  the  weaver  in  draw- 
woof  across  her  warp.  After  the  woof  had 
;ouveyed  by  the  shuttle  through  the  warp, 
driven  souielimes  do\vnward,  as  is  repre- 
in  the  first  wotxlcul,  but  mnre  commonly 
as  in  the  second."  Two  ditrennt  inslru- 
were  used  in  this  part  of  the  proecss.  The 
It,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  was  in  the 
it  a  laree  wooden  sword  {spalfm,  onuthi,  dim. 
^).  From  the  verb  c-rraOau,  to  beat  with  the 
cloth  rendered  close  and  compact  by  this 
was  called  ffTotfiyrtJf,"  This  instrument  is 
leti  in  Iceland  exactly  as  it  wiis  In  aneient 
land  a  figure  of  it,  copied  from  Olafsen,  is  giv- 
he  second  woodcut. 

spatha  was,  however,  in  a  great  degree  au- 
by  the  comb  (pecten,  KrpKi\),  the  teeth  of 
were  inserted  between  the  tiireads  of  the 
id  thus  made,  by  a  forcible  impulse,  to  drive 
ids  of  the  woof  close  tngeiber.'*  Ii  is  prob- 
the  teeth  were  sometimes  made  of  melal;'* 
sy  were  accommodated  to  the  purpose  Intend- 
Ffaieing  curved  {pectmit  una'*),  as  is  stdl  the 
m  the  combs  which  are  used  in  the  same  man* 
bjr  the  Hindus.  Among  us  the  ofTice  of  the 
b  IS  executed  with  greater  ease  and  effect  by 
re<d,  lay,  or  batten. 
be  lyre  (vid.  Lyea),  the  favourite  musical  inatru- 
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Ti  ,  II.,  tiiii.,  703.)— 2.  (Amloph.,  Thrsm.,  830.]  — 3. 
141.)— 4.  (Crat.  Jan.,  Fray.,  p.  lOj.  ed.  Ruukel.)— 
Emb.,  p.  J04,  170,  173. eJ-  BUTM)jnli.)-fi.  (rim.. 
.  t,  *.  S8.)  —  7.  (Virz..  Ucorg.,  i.,  2W  — Til-all ,  i..  0, 
EScI.mI.  in  Ariil(i|ih.,  Ar.,  4.— SumIu,  Ilpiych.,  a.  v.)— 
to  Ho»-.Od.,ni.,  107.) — 10.  (Plm.,  ni.,wp.  ooiit.,  p. 
.— HucB.,  n.,  ixiil.,  T60-7I13.)  —  11.  (Imd.,  Ong., 
HBrtxl..  II..  33.)— 13.  fBriinrk.  Anal.,  i.,  933  — PUm, 
lis.— .l-:«c)i..(.1ioet>h„a9fl.)— 13.  (AiMn  .  iii,,  p.  5S5, 
ir),i,l,rr5«t  ,  111.,  8W.  —  Mpt.,  vi„M.  — Jqv.,  \t..V>.— 
'  -U..ni  .Il.,«j,i..«3.— An»fjf3h.,  AvffK.tJSS. 
'0,  Ulti,  H'J2.)— 15.  (Iloni.,  Oil.,  t.,  68.)- 
.u-.rup.,  II.,  WM.) 


menl  of  the  Greeks,  was  only  known  to  the  Romans 
as  a  foreign  invention.  Hence  they  appear  to  have 
described  its  parts  by  a  cnmpari.^on  with  the  loom, 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  The  terms  ptgnm 
and  atamina  were  transferred  by  an  obvious  resem- 
blance from  the  latter  to  the  former  object;  and, 
althouf^h  they  adopted  into  their  own  l.iiiguage  the 
Greek  word  piectntm,^  they  used  the  Latin  PerTKa 
to  denote  the  same  thing,  not  because  the  instni 
mcnt  used  in  Blrtkmg  the  lyre  was  at  all  hke  a  comb 
in  sliape  and  appearance,  but  because  it  was  held 
in  the  right  hand,  and  inserted  between  the  stamina 
of  the  lyre,  as  the  comb  was  between  the  stamina 
of  the  loom.* 

After  enumerating  those  parts  of  the  loom  which 
were  necessary  to  produce  even  the  plainest  piece 
of  cloth,  it  remains  to  describe  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing its  varieties,  and  more  especially  of  adding 
to  its  value  by  making  il  either  warmer  and  softer, 
or  mure  rich  and  ornaniental.  If  the  object  was  to 
produce  a  checked  pattern  {srutuha  dtr\drre'),  or  to 
weave  what  we  should  call  a  Scotch  plaid,  the 
threads  of  the  warp  were  arranged  alternately  black 
and  white,  orof  dtfierent  colours  in  a  certain  series, 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  to  ))e  exhibited. 
On  the  other  liand,  a  striped  pattern  (^l!duri>r  ;*  rir- 
gata  aagula*)  was  produced  by  using  a  warp  of  one 
colour  only,  but  changing  at  regular  imcrvala  ihe 
colour  of  the  woof  Of  this  kind  of  cloth  »he  Uo- 
man  trabca*  was  an  example.  Checked  and  siriiwd 
goods  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  produced 
by  combining  the  natural  varieties  of  wool,  white, 
black,  brown.  &c.  {Vtd.  Paij.il'¥.  p.  718.)  The 
woof  also  was  the  medium  through  which  almost 
every  other  diversity  of  appearance  and  quality  was 
eflecled.  TheVarp,  as  menlioned  above,  was  gen- 
erally more  twisted,  and  consequently  stronger  and 
iiriiiur  than  the  woof;  and  with  a  view  to  the  same 
object,  difTerent  kinds  of  wool  were  spun  for  the 
warp  and  for  the  woof  The  conae(iuenee  was.  thai 
after  the  piece  was  woven,  tlie  fuller  drew  out  ila 
nap  by  carding,  so  as  to  make  it  like  a  ^o(i  blanket^ 
(ri(f.  Fuixo,  p  453),  and,  when  the  inlfnlton  was 
to  guard  against  the  cold,  the  warp  was  duninished, 
and  the  woof  or  nap  <«^of,icfwitrf)  made  more  abun- 
dant in  proportion.*  In  this  manner  they  made  the 
soft  ;(Xaa'a  or  Lxtia.  (Vid.  Pallidm,  p.  718.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a  woof  of  finely-twisted  thread 
if/Tptav)  proiiuced  a  thin  kind  of  clolh,  which  resem- 
bled our  buntine  (/<icfr7itf  mtnia  subteminutn  teuuifaU 
pcrfiab\le3*).  Where  any  kind  of  doih  was  enriched 
by  the  admixture  of  diflerent  matertala,  the  richer 
aind  more  beautiful  substance  always  formed  part 
of  the  woof  Tims  the  testis  subsenca  or  trattwtr.- 
rka  bad  the  tram  of  sUk.  [  Vtd.  Sericum.)  In  other 
cases  it  was  of  gold,"  of  wool  dyed  with  Tynan  pur- 
ple" {Tyrio  tubtegmine^^  picto  suh/f^minc^*),  or  of 
beavers'-wool  {-otstia  fibrino}*).  lleuee  the  epithets 
^otviKoKpoKo^,  "having  a  purple  woof,"'*  uv^Kpo- 
Koc,  "producing  a  flowery  woof,"'*  xp^aeornrvnToCt 
"made  from  bobbins  or  i>en3  of  gold  thread,"'^  r&jriy- 
vof,  "made  with  good  bobbins,""  xepKidi  noiKiXXoif' 
an,  "variegating  with  the  comb,"'*  »5cc. 

But,  besides  the  variety  of  materials  constituting 
the  woof,  an  endless  diversity  was  effected  by  the 
manner  of  inserting  them  into  the  h  arp.  The  terms 
bitix  and  Sifiiroi,  the  origin  of  whiirh  has  been  ex- 
plained, probably  denoted  what  we  call  dimity,  or 

1.  (Orid,  Met  ,  xi.,  lC:-t70.)-3.  (\in..  Xn.,  ri.,  (W7  —  Jut., 
»i„attO-a03.-P«n.Ti.,9.)— 3.  (Plin.,H.  f.  ,  Y.ir..  4S.  8.  74.— 
Jut.,  II,.  07.)— 4.  (Diod.  Sic.  r.,  30.)—*.  <  Vii»|..  £a..  tin..  MO.) 
~^.  (Id.  lb.,  vii  ,  lee  )— 7.  (Plaifi.  Polit.,  p.  303.)—**.  (llriioU 
Op.  et  Diu,  537.—  Pnvltti,  ml  luc.)  — 0.  (AiL.m.  Mifc..  iit.,6.] 
—10.  (Vinj..  iEn..  iii.,  463.— Srnr.  mlrtf.)"tl.  (Ov.d.  Met.,»i., 
57ti,)-I3.  Cribull.  IV.,  1.  I»3.)-I3.  (V»l.  Finer-.  vt.,3W.>— 14 
(Is.a..On(r  xtr.,33.)-IV(P<Dd..01  ,  vi..  541,  wl- B-Vkh.-Srhol 
,n  l„r.)— lt»  (E>mp..  llw..4flfi,)—  7.  iK'inp..(:ft»l  89U.)— lA. 
(£anp.,  lot.  m  Tkur.,  814,  HM.)  -1».  (U.  lb.,  ai&.) 
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twuUd  cluth,  and  tlie  Gf?rmans  twtilich.  The  poets 
■pply  tnliXt  wliieh  in  Otrniuin  has  tjoconie  driUiiK 
(o  a  kind  of  armour,  perhaps  cham-mail.  no  doabt 
resembling  tlie  paitiTn  of  cluth  which  was  denoted 
by  thr.'  same  terra.'  In  the  proce<ling  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  louni.  (lie  three  rods  with  their  looahea  in- 
dicato  the  arrangement  necessary  for  this  texture. 
AU  kinds  of  damask  were  produced  bv  a  very  com* 
plicated  apparatus  of  the  same  kind  (pluntniM  tints), 
and  were  therefore  called  polt^mita.* 

The  sprigs  or  other  ornaments  produced  in  (he 
texture  at  reirular  intervals  were  called  Bowers 
(avdrj  ,■  dpova*)  or  feathers  <  piuma).  Another  term, 
adopted  uith  reference  to  the  same  machinery,  was 
i^ifiirov  or  i^afurov,  denoting  velrcL  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  became  ^upirov,  and  thus  produced  the  Ger- 
man Matnmft. 

The  Fates  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  classical 
writers  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  description 
of  "the  Fatal  Sisters"  above  referred  to  {Oira  ao* 
rorum  ficia  ;*  fa»orum  tntxtncatnhtcr  contorta  licia'). 

As  far  as  we  can  funu  a  judgment  from  the  lan- 
guage and  doscripUons  of  ancient  authors,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  ancient 
times  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  heauly  and  va- 
nety  of  the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry  of  the 
present  age.  and  to  have  vied  with  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters,  reprcsonting  tirst  mytho- 
logical, and  aHerward  scriptural  sultjecls.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  notices  of  particular  works  of  this  class, 
contained  in  the  passages  and  articles  which  have 
been  alreaify  referrrd  to,  the  following  authors  may 
be  consulted  for  accounts  of  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  weaving  :  Eurip ,  /vn,  190-303.  1  Ul- 
1165— Aristol.,  Mir.  Atucult.,  90. — Athen.,  xii ,  p 
541.  —  Ast^ri.,  Homilta  de  Die.  et*La: — Tlieod. 
"rodroni ,  lihvd.  cl  Dot.  Amor.,  ad  fin. — Virg.,  jEn., 
.,  350-2.-.7i  dr.,  21-35.— Ovid,  Mel.,  vi..  61-128. 
-Slat .  Thch..  vi..  64,  M0-M7.— Auson.,  Eptg  ,  20 
— I..amprid.,  Httio^.,  28. — Claudian,  De  VI.  Cons. 
Honor.,  561-577;  in  Slthch.,  li.,  330-365. 

TELAMO'NES.    {Vii.  Atl*wtm.) 

•TELEririON  {Te7<i9wv),  a  plant  which  Ste- 
phens and  Hanlouin  call  the  Orpine,  i.  e.,  Stdum 
Telrphium.  Sprengel,  however,  althoui,'h  he  iiR-lined 
to  this  opinion  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  sroms  m  hm  r<lition 
of  Uioscoridcs  to  join  Sibthurp  and  othiTs  in  refer- 
ring it  to  the  CcnntJir  minor.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  aa  also  of  the  poppy  and  anemone,  were  used 
by  lovers  in  a  speni^s  nf  divmation  ;  the  leaf,  laid 
on  tiie  thumb  and  forefinger,  being  smartly  struck 
with  the  right  hand,  yipldcd  a  sound  from  which 
the  sentimcnia  of  the  beloved  object  were  guessed.' 

TELETAI  ireXtToi).     {Vid.  Mystkria.) 

•TELIS  {TijXit),  the  TrigoncUa  Fanum  Graeutn, 
or  Fenugreek.* 

TELO'NES  (TeXiJvtjc).  Most  of  the  taxes  at 
Atliciia  were  fanned  by  private  persons,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  collecting,  and  maclo 
periutlicaJ  payments  in  respect  thereof  t6  the  state 
They  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  rtkuvat, 
while  the  fanners  of  any  particular  tax  were  called 
eUoaTLivai^  TztvrrjKoaTo^^oL^  iStc,  as  the  case  might 
be.  'I1ie  duties  vtqtc  let  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Cooipanies  often  took  them  in  the  name 
of  one  person,  who  was  colled  dpyuvi^f  or  Te?.uvaff 
Xvt,  and  was  their  representalive  to  the  state. 
Sureties  were  required  of  the  farmer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  bis  dues.  The  office  was  frequently  under- 
taken by  resident  aliens,  citizens  not  liking  it,  on 
account  of  the  vexatious  proceedings  to  which  it 

I.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  iii..  4«7;  ▼.,  159  ;  Tii.BW;  xii.,  J74.  -  Val. 
rUc,  Hi.,  I9».)— «.  iPlin.ir  N.,  vi(i.,48,  «.  74.  — Mart-,  »i».. 
130)— 3.  (I'hilr*r..  Imnj?,.  ii.,Sft.>-4.  (Ilom..  II.,  xkm..440.)— 5. 
{StaL,  Achill..  )■,  SSO.)— 0.  {A|)ul.,  Mvt.,  ti.»— 7.  (DiMCor.  ii., 
in.— AJain«,  Apfwnd.,  ■.  t. — 1)oa»e7«n,  !-*«.,  ■.  r.)— 8.  {Tbe- 

hf.,  jii.,  17. — Diuscftr.,  IT.,  184. — Adams,  Appvqd.,  a,  v.) 


often  led      The  farmer  w;is  amipd  with  nn 
ble  powers  :  he  carried  wnh  him  liiabootn 
ed  for  contraband  or  on  ■"-•—'  .">o^ 
the  harbour,  markets,  ni  «,b>| 

smuffjTiing,    or    unlawftn  mm 

brought  a  ^cric  or  other  i 
whom  he  suspected  of  d' 
even^seized  their  persoTi- 
took  them  tn-fure  the  in. 
to  perform  these  duties,  1 
itary  service.  Collecinr 
times  employed  by  the  i;i  i 
faraier  and  the  collector  were  the 

The  taxes  were  let  by  the  cofTira 
under  the  authority  of  tli- 
The   payments  (Kara6o/ < 
the  farmer  on  stated  pr>i.tu>  i..- 
There  was  Ukuully  one  payment  mnAc  a 
rrponarflSo/fl,  and   one  or  morf*  afltrfcL 
irpoanauyf^.rifta.     Upon  anr  default  of  |tf 
farmer  became  aTipo^  if  a  cttizt^n  VhlW 
ble  to  be  impriauned  at  il' 
upon  an  infumial^on  laid 
was  not  paid  by  the  exptj.iutii  m  ir^  ui^i 
neiQ,  it  was  doubled  ;  and  if  not  then 
eriy  became,  forleited  to  the  slate,  and 
to  conlis(;ation  might  be  taken  lurthw 
this  subject  the  reader  should  consult  te 
of  Demosthenes  iq^ainst  Tunucratrs' 

TELOS  (ri'/.oc).  The  taxes  m^ogti 
Athenians,  uitd  collected  at  hume,  wvne  ' 
nary  or  extraordinary.  The  fumier  cn\ 
reguUir  or  [>ermuiient  soun^c  of  inc^HM- ; 
were  only  raised  in  lime  of  war  or  ulbar 
cy.  The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid 
proper  It/,  and  upon  citizens  i^ni^>ei^ly  mil 
of  toll  or  customs,  ihoucih  the  rfTsid'trt 
a  poll-tax,  called  fttrmKtov,  for  the  lilw 
dinir  at  Athens  under  the  protection  uf 
(i'td.  Mktuiko].)  As  to  Uie  customs 
duen,  see  PevTsrosTR.  An  excise  wu  |ad 
sales  in  the  market,  called  ^uvio.  tbuus^vt 
not  what  the  amount  was  ;'  and  a  dutyai 
posed  on  aliens  fur  permissiun  to  sell  tbdr 
there.*  Slave-owners  paid  a  duty  of  itara* 
for  every  tlavo  they  kept,  and  kavea  lAl 
been  emancipated  paid  the  same.'  TtUi 
very  productive  tax  before  the  forlifioatwt 
celeia  by  tlie  I.acedEL'mouians.'  Tliere  wn 
nopviKQv  rr/of.  and  some  others  ei  ' 
tance,  aa  to  which  tlio  reader  i*  reftr ; 
The  justice  fees  (^r-pvrat-tia,  vaputj-rti^  ■■.  ix^  — 
a  lucrative  tax  in  time  of  peace  • 

The  extraordinary  taxes  were  xhe  fntwrTvH 
and  the  compulsory  serrioos  call' 
Some  ol  these  last  were  regular,  un 
nuaUy  ;  the  moa-t  im|X)rtant,  the  rp^ 
war-ser^*ice,  and  pt^rfonued  as  occ.i 
As  these  services  were  all  pcrfonit 
partly,  at  the  expense  of  the  indjvi ; 
be  regarded  as  a  species  nf  tax.  ^1—  j_ 
LtciToURoiA,  Tkikrabcuia.)  •< 

The  tribute  {^opoi)  paid  by  the  tUied  ittm 
the  Athenians  formed,  in  the  flouiisUing  p^ 
the  Republic,  a  regular  and  most  imporunl  tf 
of  revLnue.'  In  (Jlyiup.  91,  3,  the  Alh«ua»,' 
stituted  for  the  tribute  a  duty  of  five  pec  otAii^ 
Tjj)  on  ail  euramodities  cxporte<l  -"■  iM..-^r»^-iVT 
subject  states,  thinking  to  rai 
larger  income  than  by  direct  ta  \ 
terminated  by  the  issue  of  the  Telopui 


I.  (Bftckh,  SUatih.  d«r  Atben..  i  .  X,}  ,  -2      1'^:  [i>U 
3M,  Ac. — Scliduianii,  Ant.  Jar   : 
•  ■  V. 'ErufMa  }— 4   lUtkltli.  Stn  < 
lb.,  3M,  360,)-6.  (XoD.  U«  V*.  :< 
(Thycyd.,  «t.,  91.— Bflc^lth.  ib„  3WJ,  6i.^.i  ^ft. , : 
10.  (Tbucyd.,  Til.,  38  — BOcUi,  {b.,  )«.) 


TEMO. 


TEMPLUM. 


tribute  was  aftenvard  revised  on  more 
le  principles,  uniicr  the  name  of  art  rofif  ' 
Hy  ol"  ten  per  cent.  {iiKurii)  on  mcrchandtse 
into  and  from  the  Euxinc  Sea  was  estab- 
br  a  time  by  Alcibiades  and  other  Atheu^ 
i,  who  fo'ti^cd  Chryaopolis.  near  Chal^ 
d  buiJt  a  station  for  the  coUectiun  of  tlie 
Jed  6eKarevT^piov.     This  occurred  in  01.  9S. 
«8t  alU>r  the  battle  of . 'Egos  Polamos,  aAer- 
ftvivcd  by  Thrasybulus,  and  probably  ceased 
rattle  t>f  Antalcidas."    1'his  niay  be  rcgard- 
I  isolated  case,     in  general,  where  diKurai 
tioncd  among  the  Greeks,  they  denote  the 
land,  such  as  the  Persian  satraps  collect- 
conquered  countries,  or  such  aa  tyrants 
,  of  their  subjects  for  tlic  use  of  land  held 
bcm  as  lord  of  the  whole  country.     For  in- 
7tsistratU8  took  a  tithe  of  this  kind,  which 
[uccd  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth.     The  state 
ns  held  the  tithe  of  soine  lands  ;  other 
«re  assigned  to  the  temples  or  service  of 
I,  having  been  dedicated  by  pious  individu- 
fcy  reuBun  of  some  conquest  or  vow,  such 
^jTBcordcd  by  Herodotus.* 
p   sources  of  revenue  were  derived  by  the 
kns  from  their  mines  and  public  lauds,  tines 
ibfiiications.      The    public   demesne   lands, 
pasture  or  arable,  houses  or  other  build- 
re  usually  let  by  auction  to  private  individ- 
he.  conditions  of  the  lease  were  engraven 
Thtt  rent  was   payable  by  prytancias- 
d  at  the  stipulated  tune,  the  lessee,  if  a 
Itccame  urt/iof,  and  subject  lu  the  sauio  con- 
as  any  other  state  debtor.*    As  to  fines 
Ifiscatiuns,  see  timeha.* 
I  various  sources  of  revenue  producfd,  ae- 
U>  Aribloptmnes.  an  annual  income  of  two 
1  talents  in  the  mfist  Nourishing  pericMl  of 
enian  empire.*     See   the  calculations  of 

'  aignifies  "  to  settle,  complete,  or  perfect," 
to  settle  an  account,"  and  generally 
|f."     'Ilius  reA»f  comes  to  mean  any  pay- 
ihc  nature  of  a  tax  or  duly.     The  words 
With  zahUn  in  Gcnnan,  and  the  old 
In  English,  and  the  modem  word  tvU* 
may  signify  any  payment  in  the  na- 
tftX  or  duty,  it  is  more  commonly  usE>d  of 
taxes,  aa  custuuis,  &c.    Ti'Ao^,  rc'ktlv, 
h  reference  to  the  property-tax,  in  tlie 
hring  rated  \k  a  artam  proportion,  or.  which 
me  thmg,  belonging   to   a  particular  cIoms 
Thus    'fn-rrdda,   or   iin:iAOv   TiXetv, 
uAa  rt?.eiv,  means  to  belong  to  the  class 
18 ',  and  the  same  expression  is  used  mct- 
"y,  without  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
of  a  tax.    Thus  eif  dvdpac  rfAciV  is  to  be 
sxuong  adults.     So  i^  Boiuravr  rcfUrxv.* 
signifies  the  right  of  being  taxed  on  tlm 
ting,  and  having  other  privileges,  the  same 
s  ;  a  right  sometimes  gnntcd  to  resi- 
ns.    ( Vi^i.  Metoicoi.)     '\Tt'/.ua  signifies 
kption  from  taxes,  or  other  duties  and  ser- 
in honour  very  rarely  granted  by  the  Aibcni- 
m  to  this  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  the  speech 
ihcnes  ajainst  Lcptincs,  with  the  rom- 
of  Wolf     As  to  the  farming  of  the  taxcja, 
Mvxa.     For  an  epitome  of  the  whole  snb- 
B  Scbomann." 
lENOS  (Tiftevoi).      (ViJ.  Aobk  SAKcroi. 

) 

{Vid.Cv»mv;  p.  331.) 


tb.,49l.)~S.  (X«D..  netl..  I.,  1.4  93;  iv.,  8.  4  V7.) 
sarin,  lb.,  3M),  32S.»— 4.  (Id.  lb.,  390.)— 5.  (IJ. 
>_H.   (Vrap.,f^.)— 7.  (M..  4fl*.)  — 8.  (AnifilJ  all 
Se.l-ff.  (IlBrr«l.  »i.,  loa.— ViJ.  BAckl^  lb.,  11.,  30.) 
PubLCr..  314.  Ac.) 


TEMPLUM  is  the  same  word  as  the  Greek  fj 
i  evri^,  from  re/xvu,  to  cut  off,  for  leniplum,  according 
to  Mervius,'  was  any  place  which  vnm  circumsci:- 
bed  and  separated  by  the  augurs  from  the  rest  of 
the  land  by  a  certain  solemn  formula.  The  tech- 
nical terms  for  this  act  of  tho  augurs  are  Itberart 
and  effuri^  and  hence  a  templum  itself  is  a  locus  lib- 
eratu»  et  effatus.  A  place  thus  set  apart  and  hallow- 
ed by  the  augurs  was  always  intended  to  serve  re- 
ligious purposes,  but  chiefly  for  taking  the  auguria 
("  Templum  locui  augtint  aut  autpicii  cuuga  quibut- 
dam  conceptis  vfrlns  Jxtutux"*)  \Vhen  Varro'  says 
that  a  locus  eflatus  was  always  outside  the  city,  we 
must  remember  that  this  only  means  outside  the 
pomcerium.  for  the  whole  space  included  within  the 
pomffirium  was  itself  a  templum,  i.  r.,  a  place  Jb 
which  auspices  could  bo  taken  (nrf  PonaiRtrMr, 
but  when  they  were  to  be  taken  m  any  place  out- 
side the  pomsrium,  it  was  always  nei'i'*«iry  for 
such  a  place  to  be  first  circumscnhed  and  sanctified 
by  the  augur  {Uberarc  el  ejan).  The  place  iu  tho 
heavens  witliin  which  the  observations  were  to  bo 
made  was  likewise  called  templum,  as  it  was  mark- 
ed out  and  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  staff  oi 
the  augur.  When  the  augur  had  defined  the  tem- 
plum within  which  he  inlcndrd  to  make  Ins  obser- 
Taiions,  he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  {tabemanilnm  caprre)^ 
and  this  tent  was  likewise  called  iempUtn,  or.  more 
accurately,  templum  mtftHs.  To  this  minus  tem- 
plum we  must  refer  what  Sennis*  and  Feslus' 
state,  that  a  templum  was  enclosed  with  planksg 
curtams,  &,c.,  attached  to  posts  fixed  In  the  ground.] 
and  that  it  had  only  one  door  iezttw).  The  plat 
chosen  for  a  templum  vvas  generally  ait  rminenc 
ajid  in  the  city  it  was  the  arx,  where  the  tixmg  of  l^ 
tent  does  not  appear  to  have  been  necescary,  he- 
cause  here  a  place  called  auguraculum  was  once 
fwr  all  consecrated  for  this  purpose.* 

Besides  this  meaning  of  the  word  templum  in  tUa^ 
language  of  the  augurs,  it  also  had  that  of  a  temple '^ 
in  the  common  acceptation.     In  this  case  loo,  how- 
ever, the  sacred  precinct  within  which  a  temple 
was  built  was  always  a  locus  hberatus  et  etfatua 
by  the  augura,  that  is,  a  templum  or  a/anumi'  the 
consecration  was  completed  by  the   ponlifl's,  and 
not  until  inauguration  and  consecration  had  lakco- 
place  could  sacra  be  perlonned  or  meetmgs  of  tho 
senate  be  held  in  it.*    It  was  necessary,  then,  for  a 
temple  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  gdds,  whose  wiU 
was  ascertained  by  the  augurs,  and  to  be  consecra- 
ted or   dedicated  by  the  will  of  man   (ponti^). 
Where  the  sanction  of  the  gods  had  not  been  ob-^ 
tained,  and  whore  the  mere  act  of  man  had  conse- 
crated a  place  to  the  gods,  such  a  place  was  only  n. 
itacrum^  gacranum,  or  Moceltum.     {Vtd.  SACRARiDif«^'| 
Sackllum.)     Varro*  justly  coDsidera  the  ceremony 
performed  by  itie  augurs  as  e-ssential  to  a  temple, 
as  the  consecration  by  the  pontiffs  took  place  also 
in  oibcr  sanctuaries  which  were  not  icmpla,  but 
mere  sacra  or  odes  sacra.     Thus  the  sanctuary  ol 
Vesta  was  nut  a  templum,  but  an  ledes  sacra,  and 
the  various  curios  (Hostilia,  Pompeia.  Julia)  requi* 
red  to  be  made  templa  by  the  augurs  before  senatUB 
consulta  could  be  made  iu  them.     In  what  manner 
a  templum  ditlcred  from  a  dclubrum  is  mure  ditticult 
to  decide,  and  neither  the  aiiciciil  nor  modern  wri* 
ters  agree  in  their  definitions.     Some  ancients  be- 
lieved that  delubrum  was  originally  the  name  given 
to  a  place  before  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  temple, 
which  contained  a  font  or  a  vessel  with  water,  by 
which  persons,  before  entering  the  temple^  perform- 


I.  (u1.T:n.,  i.,446.)— 9.  {V«rn>,l>eUaK.Ia(-,vi..p.8l,Bip.} 
-3.  (Da  LiDf.  L«L,  r.,  p.  U,  Oip  J— 4.  (ad  ^n.,  H.,  SOO.}— S 
I*.  V.  Miaun  umplA-ji — 0.  (Paul  Ditc,  ■-  t.  Au^vncaluin. — Cm 
i^ro  Lit  ,  i..  IB;  i*.,  IS.— Cic.  De  Off.,  in.,  Ifl.)— 7.  (I.i».,  «., 
37— VkTTo,  Do  LiUK.  Lkt.,  T.,  A6,  Blp.|  — if.  (Ssn.  Ml  .Ad.,  i^ 
440.)— 9.  (kp.  GrU.,  xir.,  7,  %  7.J 
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TENTHREDO. 


TESSERA. 


rents  were  paid  to  the  aulhorittee  inlnisted 
e  adinJnisLniiinn  nf  the  leinple.s.'  The  sii- 
couLroI  over  aJl  pr<Jpcrty  of  leriipk's  belonged 
[popular  assembly.' 

Ming  ibc  persons  intrusted  with  the  supcr- 

ce,  keeping,  cleaning,  etc.,  of  temples,  we 

poBsesa  any  information.     {Vtd.  jL.Dtjm 

o»oi.)    Wehiive  mention  uf  persona  Ciilled 

Of,  K^^doOxoi,  and  v€tH^vA,aKt(,  ^vho  must 

n  employed  as  guards  and  porters,'  altliough 

t  certain  wliellier  these  funriions  were  not 

d  by  priesia  who  were  occasinnolly  called 

derived  from  some  particular  function. 

pia  ^atApvvToi  were  appointed  who  l>elonged 

miJy  of  Phidias,  and  liad  to  keep  clean  the 

the  fJlyrapian  Zeus.* 

ai  Rome. — In  the  earliest  times  there  ap- 

bave  been  very  few  temples  at  Kume.  and 

the  worBhip  of  a  certain  divinity  had 

bed  from  tune  immemorial,  while  we 

building  of  a  ii>mple  for  the  same  di- 

It  R  companitively  lalo  period.      Thus  the 

inn  of  a  temple  to  the  old  Italian  divinity 

IS,  oil  the  Capiioliiie,  did  not  take  place  till 

2^.'     In  the  same  manner,  Quirinii!i  and  Miirs 

nples  built  to  them  at  a  late  period.     Jupiter 

id  no  temple  till  the  time  of  Ancus  Marcius, 

}  one  then  built  was  certainly  very  insignili- 

We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  places 

ship  among  the  earliest   Rximans  were   in 

Eiflca  linipli;  Hilars  or  sacella.     The  Roman 

I  of  later  times  were   constrnctcd   in   the 

style.     The  cella  was  here,  as  in  Greece, 

rr  i^paeious  part  of  ihc  temple  which  con- 

Lhe  statue  or  statues  of  iho  gods,  and  an  altar 

Mich  statue.'    The  roof  which  covered  the 

called  tealudo,  but  it  was  in  most  eases  not 

covered,  in  order  to  lel  the  hghl  in  from 

The  eiilmncc  of  a  Roman  temple  was.  ae- 

lo  Viiruvius,  if  poBsible,  always   towards 

I,  which  side  was  at  the  same  lime  faced 

lage  o(  the  divinity,  so  that  persons  otTcring 

or  sacrilices  at  the  altar  looked  towards  (he 

If  it  was  not  practicable  to  build  a  temple 

position,  It  was  placed  in  such  a  manner 

ter  part  of  the  city  could  be  seen  from 

iivhen  a  temple  was  erected  by  the  side  of  a 

Ar  road,  it  was  always  so  situated  that  those 

d  by  could  look  into  it,  and  utFer  their 

ns  to  the  deity. 

regards  the  property  of  temples,  it  is  stated 

early  times  lands  were  assigned  to  each 

,  but  these  lands  were  probably  intended  for 

intenanceoflhe  priests  alone.     (Km/.  Sacek- 

Thc  sacra  piibhoa  were  performed  at  the 

e  of  the  Ireaaury ;  and  in  like  manner  ve 

luppose,  that  whenever  the  regular  income 

imple,  arifcing  from  fees  and  fines,  was  nut 

nt  to  keep  a  temple  in  repair,  the  state  stip- 

Ihe  deficiency,  unless  an  individual  vulun- 

to  do  so. 

isnpremft  superintendence  of  the  temples  of 
iand  of  all  things  connected  with  them,  be- 
to  the  college  of  ponLiffs.  Those  persons 
tad  the  immediate  care  of  the  temples  were 

fTUl. 

PORAXIS  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Acrto,  p.  18  ) 

NS.E        (VldTHESBM) 

ENTHRK'DO  (rn^rfwv),  a  species  of  Ten- 
or Saw-fly.'» 


,  StMUb.,  i.,  n.  337,  Ac. ;  ii..  p.  330.}—}.  (Demuath. 
v.,  n.  13$n.>-3.  (iEkrh..  Siippl.SMO— 4.  (Pniia..v.,  II, 
,  (Lir.,  iL.  SI.— Dionyi,,  ti..  1.— Plut .  Pulil..  ia.>— 0. 
Mn  31.— Litf.,  i.,  33.)— 7.  (Vitni*.,  ic„  i-I— 8.  (Varro 
r.  h1  ^n  .  )..  406,  J— ».  (Oimp.  I»iiW  ,  i».,  4,  7.— IlyfiD-, 
1..  |i.  I&3,  r<).  GtPJi-)  —  10.  (Vtd.  Ariatul 
paml^  t.  V.J 


27.  —  Aii- 


TEPIDATIIUM.     (Kirf.  Baths,  p.  U6.> 

•TRRKniNTH'liS  (rtp/fiu-flov).  the  J'i*/aoa  Ttr- 
rbinthus,  or  Chian  Turpentinc-lrce.  Tlie  modem 
Oreek  name  is  KOKoptrCia.  According  tu  Kibthorp. 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  eaten,  and  an  oi!  expressed 
from  it.  In  Cyprus  it  is  called  rptfuOta,  a  cuntip- 
tion  evidently  of  its  other  and  mure  ancient  ap- 
pellation, repftivdo^.  The  Cyprian  turpentine  was 
formerly  much  esteemed,  and  employed  for  medical 
uses ;  at  present  the  principal  culture  of  the  lur- 
pontinc-tree,  as  well  as  the  mastic,  is  in  the  island 
of  Scio,  and  the  turpentine,  when  drawn,  is  sent  to 
Constantinople.^ 

*TER£'DO  {repjiiuv),  an  insect  that  preys  on 
wood,  especially  that  species  which  injures  the 
timbers  of  ships  at  sea,  iJie  Teredo  navaJts.  "  The 
term  rfpvdwv  is  also  applied  by  the  Greek  writers 
on  relerinary  surgery,"  says  Adams,  "to  a  worm 
which  is  formed  in  the  mtestines  of  cattle.  l*he 
word  is  also  used  by  the  medical  authors  to  signify 
the  caries  of  bones."" 

TERENTIUA  LEX.     (  Tid.  Lex.  p.  686.) 

TERMINA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  cod 
Terminus,  who  presided  over  boundaries.  Mis 
statue  was  merely  a  stone  or  post  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  distinguish  between  pro[)erties.  On  the 
festival  the  two  owners  of  adjacent  property  crown- 
ed the  statue  with  garlands,  and  raised  a  rude  altar, 
on  which  llipy  offered  up  some  corn,  horn  ycombs, 
and  WMie,  nnd  sacrilii-ed  n  Inmh'  or  a  sucking  pig. 
They  concluded  with  singing  the  praises  uf  the  god.* 
The  public  festival  in  Ixmour  of  this  god  was  ccli*- 
brated  at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  towards 
Laurentum,*  doubtless  because  this  was  originally 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  in  that  direction. 

The  festival  of  the  Terniinalia  was  celebrated  a  d 
VII.  Kal.  Mart.,  or  the  23d  of  February,  on  the  day 
before  the  Regifugium.  The  Tcrnunalia  wys  cele- 
brated on  the  last  day  of  the  old  lUiiimn  year, 
whence  some  derive  its  name.  We  know  that 
Febniary  was  the  last  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
and  that  when  the  intercalary  month  Merceilomus 
was  adJed,  the  last  five  days  of  February  were  ad- 
ded to  the  intercalary  month,  making  the  33d  of 
February  the  last  day  of  the  year  •  When  Cicero, 
in  n  letter  to  Atticus,'  says,  "  Accept  tuas  litltras  a-  d. 
V.  Termtnaim"  (i.  c,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  this  strange 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  bemg  Mien  m 
Cilicia,  he  did  not  know  whether  any  mtercaiation 
had  been  inserted  that  year,  as  is  explained  under 
Calexoar,  Roman,  p  191. 

TEKU'A'CIUS.     (Km/.  As,  p   110  ) 

TESSERA,  rfira.  TESSERULA  and  TESSEL- 
L.^.  («v6of),  a  square  or  cube,  a  die,  a  token. 

The  use  of  stnall  cubes  of  marble,  earthenware, 
ginss,  precious  stones,  and  niolher-ut-|)earl  lor  ma- 
king tesselnted  pavements  (pavtmenla  tcaseliala*)  is 
noticed  under  Housk,  Rohan,  p.  519,  and  pAiirr- 
ixo,  p.  715, 

The  dice  used  in  games  of  chance  {vid.  Alka) 
had  the  same  form,  and  were  commonly  made  of 
ivory,  bono,  or  some  close-grained  wood,  especially 
privet  (IffTiijttra  (esxcnw  uiitiitjiima*).  They  were 
numbered  on  all  the  six  sides  like  the  dice  still  in 
use  ;'•  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  their  form 
they  diirered  from  the  /u/i,  which  are  often  distin- 
guished from  tessera?  by  classical  writers.'^  (Vid. 
TAt.u».j  While  four  tah  were  used  in  playing,  only 
three  lesserai  were  anciently  employed.  Hence 
arose  the  proverb,  ij  rpi^  if,  ij  r^e/f  «t'^*,  i-  f  ■ 

1.  (Thoapbr..  B.  P..  ili.,  ft.  — DioKxw.,  i.,  M.— Aduni,  A|>- 
pend.,  1.  r.— Wnlpolf's  Memoirs,  Tol.  i.,  p.  SVf.}— S.  (Tlioophr, 
It.  P..  v..  &.— Adams.  Arprixl.,  ».  r.>— 3.  (Ifor.,  Er>M(I.,  ii..  M.} 
—4.  (0»»d,  Fiwt.,  ii.,63D,  Ac,)- S,  (Id.,  fl«l.)--«.  (Vanu,  L.  L. 
«.,  13.  nl.  Mtillet.  —  M»rrob.,  Sal.,  i.,  13.)-  7.  (•i..  H  — ft 
(BueL.  JuI.,«)-9.  [niii.H.N.,l-«>.,\%,vl\.\-V4.  VVS^Vft.. 
1  Tmt.,  ii.,  ^la.)- U    I.Gclto'i*,  vi\».,  \1.— Cw.»\s* *w.,V^^ 
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"eicner  three  Aizcs  or  Ibrec  aocs,"  meaning  all  or 
none ;'  for  kv6o^  was  used  to  denote  the  ace,  as  m 
thtt  throw  (l»'o  Kvfiu  Kai  TirrnfM,  t.  e.,  1,  1,  4.=6.* 
Three  size«  is  racniioned  as  ihe  highest  throw  m 
the  Agamemnon  uf  .fisriiyliis  (:i3).  A.B  early  as  the 
lime  of  Eusiathius*  we  find  that  the  modern  prac- 
tirn  of  using  two  dice  instead  of  ihrec  had  been 
cstalihshed. 

The  ancients  sometimes  played  with  dice  wX^jo- 
riiSoAivAa  {rtd.  T*Lu«),  when  the  object  was  simply 
to  throw  the  highest  numbers.  At  other  times  they 
played  also  with  two  sets  of  LATacNci-u  or  draughis- 
men.  having  fifteen  men  on  each  side.  The  board 
(lUreuM  iiuonuji,*  o/wo/m*)  was  divided  by  iwelvc 
Imes.  90  thai  the  cnme  most  have  been  nearly  or 
altogether  the  same  with  our  back^mmon  ■  Per- 
haps the  duodectm  aaipta  of  the  llomans  was  the 
same  game.     ( Vid.  Abacus.) 

Ohjerrs  of  the  same  materials  with  dice,  and 
either  formed  hke  them  or  of  nn  oblong  shape,  were 
used  as  tokens  for  riifTcrcnt  purposes.-  The  tet*er& 
konpiutlis  was  Uio  token  of  mutual  hospitality,  and 
is  spoken  of  under  Hohpitidji,  p  fil3.  Tins  token 
was  probably  in  many  cases  of  earthenware,  hav- 
ing the  head  of  Juptter  Hospitalis  stamped  upon  it.^ 
TtMMera  fntmrntahix  and  nummaria  were  tokens 
given  at  ceitain  limes  by  the  Homon  magistrates 
to  the  poor,  jii  exetiiinj?e  for  which  they  received  a 
fixed  amount  of  corn  or  money.*  Similar  tokens 
were  used  on  various  4>ccasions,  as  they  arose  in 
the  course  «f  events.  For  example,  when  the  Ro- 
mans sent  til  give  the  Carthaginians  their  choice 
of  pfoce  or  war,  they  sent  two  lesserie,  one  marked 
with  a  speat.  the  other  with  a  C'*uocEOf,  requesting 
t.'icni  to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other.' 

Fioin  lite  application  of  this  term  to  tokens  of 
various  kmiU.  it  was  transferred  to  the  teord  used 
as  a  token  among  soldiers,  'i'his  wos  the  tr.aaera 
milttai  u,  the  mnSiifiti  of  the  Greeks.  Before  joining 
bnttlc  it  was  given  out  and  passed  through  the 
ranks,  as  a  niethiHl  by  which  the  soldiers  might  t>e 
able  to  distinguish  frcnds  from  foes.'*  Thus,  at  the 
battle  of  Cuiiaxa,  the  word  was  *'  Zeus  the  hJaviour 
and  Vjoiory,"  and  on  a  subsequent  engagement  by 
tho  same  Hoops,  **  Zeus  the  Saviour,  Heracles  the 
Lfoder""  Tlie  Mdiersof  Xenophon  used  avGrl>al 
aigB  for  Ihe  same  purpose  when  they  were  encamp- 
rtbv  night  '*  .linens  Tacticua"  gives  various  dircc- 
"  neces-nary  to  be  ubaerved  respecting  the  word. 
TEJ^TA.  l^i-i  FicTiLK.  p.  441.) 
TTSTAMK.NTl.'M  is  "menlxg  nontra  justa  con- 
m^i»  rM  >■'  *oicmmtcr  facta  Ht  post  mortem  nostram 
^a^*"*  In  this  paissage  the  word  jtista  means 
■fmt  f»ciHt  "as  required  by  law.'*  The  word 
19  apparently  us*-'d  with  reference  to  the 
if  the  term  testamentum,  which  is  to  t>e  re- 
Itftffsn,"  which  aigniAcs  "to  make  a  sol- 
of  one's  wiU.*'  Teslamentum  is 
with  reference  to  testes.  Gellius" 
Aiall  with  Servius  Sulpicius  for  saying 
is  compounded  *'d  intnfi*  conteata- 
TW  person  who  made  a  testamcntum  was 

W  able  to  make  a  valid  Koman  wiU, 

■at  have  the  testamentifactio,  which 

»  ^  lagal  capacity  to  make  a  valid 

^«»  ilio  another  signification.  ( Vid. 

fc'  tfc  — Srho).  in  loc.  —  Plierecrate*.  p, 

s-.'i*.  p.  174,  «(1.  Rniilirl   —  Arinlvjih  , 

^1.  {mOA.,  1..  Ili7.>— ^.  (Pltn.,  IL 

-U_  I.,  JO;   »!*.,  I-)  — 0.  (Bmock. 

*>— T.  iPlniit.,  re?a.,  T..  ],,  Si;  S, 

4«,  4r-Nrf«,  I  D-D.  {Gelha*. 

-"  ■     "    (Xeo.,  AB»h.  K.  ».  ft 

.:i,  (cMo  — H.  fOlp., 

'I,  ».  1.  where  hr  ha* 

J     -fc,  "f -»  iS«l.,  Not.,  I7.-Diy. 


Haaas,  HovAif.  p.  497.)    Tht»  tPsuinfWir»r.'*f 

tlie  priTilege  only  of  lion! 

tresfamilias.    The  follou : 

had  not  the  teslameuttlacuo     ituisf  -kw 

the  potestas  or  iDaous  of  another,  or  ^ 

causa,  as  sons  and  daugfaters,  «ivfa    '^ 

slaves ;  hut,  with  respect  to  ha  catti 

{vid.  pATSii,  Potestas,  p.  742>,  a  fil*   «a  "^ 

the  privilege  of  iesiamcnt«ry  Utepc^<^r«^^^ 
Juniani,  dediticii :  peregrini  could 
their  properly  according  to  the 
will :  a  person  who  was  doiibtfol 
;is,  for  mstance.  a  person  wrhoae  fi 

abroad  and  the  fact  was  not  aaoenai 

make  a  testament :  an  impubea  couM   t^m.0^ 
his  property  by  will,  even  with  the  »      ^*-#>tf 
tutor ;  when  a  male  was  fourteen  i*^     ra  n 
obtained  the  testamentifactio,  and  a  Ji»%  .^    £ 
the  power,  subject  to   certam   natmJ^K^'ws 
completion  of  her  tweltlh  year  :  mutii  Jilt  t- 
and  prodigt  "  ijuihus  Uf^e  tonts  ta/«r^V»~-^ 
not  the  testainentifactio  ;    the  reaeoo^.*^. 
several  classes  of  persons  had  not  US     4«r>xi 
factio  illustrate  the  Roman  mode  of  •  ~lo    ^ 
conclusions   from   general   principle's^  I M  * 
bad  not  tho  tea  tame  ntj  factio,  becaos^^^cJ  ^- 
utler  the  words  of  nuncupaiio:  the  sv^    ^* 
he  coold  not  hear  the  words  of  the  e^     -^«"ti 
the  t'unoaus,  because  he  had  not  inlelll'^**^  "■ 
ty  to  declare  his  will  {tettAn)  about      S  «-»«=»^ 
and  the  prodigus,  because  he  was        ^t^^'i 
restraint,  so  that  he  had  no  cominerc«o»"»''^* 
sequcntly,  could  not  exeroiae  the  foriara"* 
familiK  manci[>atio  '     {Vid.  Cvt.  ""- 

Women  had  originally  no  ii 

when  they  dtd  acquire  the  powi..  : :  -  ' 

exercise  it  with  the  auetoritas  of  a  tut»->  ^ 
a  daughter  in  the  power  of  her  father,  '"^ 
was  unmarried  or  mamcd,  and  a  w-^^ 
could  never  make  a  will,  llie  ruh»).  - 
to  a  woman's  cnpa^ity  to  make  a  wiU,**'*'  J 
only  to  unmarried  women  after  the  J^*"^^! 
fattier,  and  to  widows  who  were  not  in  (9 
a  father.     This  subject  ro<]uires  explan*' 

Cicero*  observes,  "if  a  woman  Iias 
and  has  never  undergone  a  capitiH  diiuin 
not  appear  that  ttie  bunorum  poiae^MO  ■ 
ed  in  pursuance  of  such  wdl  si^eordinn 
tor's  edict ;  for  if  it  could,  the  e«lici  mi 
posse^ato  in  respect  of  ihc  wUls  of  m 
and  pueri."  Cicero  means  Ut  say  thai  t 
made  a  will  without  having  suslninrd  a 
inutio,  the  will  could  have  no  effect  al 
derives  his  argutncnt  "  ah  oAjuru-hx"  f««r 
will  could  have  any  effect,  thcd  . 
persons,  who  had  not  the  test.: 
lie  effectual  so  far  as  to  give  tht 
It  is  not  a  logical  inference  from  Ibe 
(Cicero  that  a  woman  who  hod  sostataed 
diminulio  could  make  a  will ;  bni  this  is 
nary  meaning  of  such  language,  nfitl  tt  s 
be  his.  Consistently  with  this.  I 
en,  after  their  twelfth  year.  cai< 
the  auclontas  of  a  tutor,  so  Iohl,'  •i-'  mm  t  ll 
tela  ;"  and  the  comment  of  Bofthius  on  itWp-  ^ 
of  the  Topics  clearly  shows  that  he-  under***'* 
In  this  way.  A  woman,  then,  could  make  a  •* 
with  the  auetoritas  of  her  tutor,  nnH 
Now  ifa  woman  was  in  tutcia  I'- 
correctly  said  that  ahc  could  in  i 
if  ahc  was  ingenua.  the  tulela  i> 
the  agnati  and  gentiles,  and  if  .>^i 
belonged  to  the  patron.     In  tht>^  _-^'«ud 

could  indeed  make  a  valid  will  with  ttie  cotae^  ^ 
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fes,  but,  as  her  lulorea  were  her  heirs  in 
intestacy,  such  consent  would  seldom  be 
und  though  a  woman  under  such  circum- 
might  he  allowed  to  mukc  a  will,  it  may  be 

that  ri  was  a  circumst;ince  allogettier  un- 
rd  thus  the  rule  as  to  a  woman  in  tutela 

as  above  staled*  might  be  laid  down  as 
-  true.    The  passage  of  Cicero,  therefore, 

apply  to  the  tutela  legitima,  but  to  some- 
le.     Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institutes 

the  difficulty  has  been  cleared  up,  though 
i«n  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Sa- 
'i)Tf  the  publication  of  Gaius.' 
•.an  ctinld  make  a  '■  coomptio  fiducia;  causa" 
to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will ;  for  "  at 
9  women  had  not  the  power  of  making'  a 
ept  certain  persona,  unless  ihny  made  a 
.  and  were  rcmancipatL-d  and  inanumitipd ; 
k.e  recommendation  of  Hadrian,  the  senate 
»  ceremony  of  coempliu  unnetTcssary  for 
^we  *"  The  coemptio  was  accompanied 
ftpitis  diminutio,  and  this  is  what  Cicero 
I  in  the  passage  of  the  Topica.  ( Vid.  Mar- 
>UAN  )  A  woman  who  came  in  mannm 
■ustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  but  it  must 
tarred  from  this  that  if  she  became  a  widow 
;  moke  a  wilL  The  eupitis  diminutio  of 
eans  that  the  will  must  be  made  with  the 
ft  of  a  tutor.  Now  if  the  husband  died 
wife  had  been  m  mnnii,  and  he  apixnntcd 
Sor  her,  she  w?«  in  the  le^dtinia  tutt*h  of 
est  agnati,  who  would  ho  her  own  chifdrcn 
czhildren,  if  she  had  any.  But  the  tutela 
■1  such  a  case  would  seem  somethmg  un- 
ft.nd.  accordingly,  the  magistratua  would 
fCTT  to  the  woman  ;  and  such  a  tutor,  as  he 
Merest  in  the  woman's  properly,  could  not 
aer  from  making  a  will.     The  husband 

his  will,  give  the  wife  n  pownr  to  choose  n 
Oris  optioX  and  such  a  tutor  could  nut  re- 
tonsenl  to  ibe  woman  rnakmp  a  will ;  for, 
f  the  woman  being  in  the  poiestas  of  the 
^nras  in  the  potestas  uf  the  woman,  so  far 
bound  to  assent  to  her  testamentary  dis- 

»e  of  Silius*  may  be  a  case  of  a  woman's 
I  will  without  thr  auctorilaa  of  a  tutor,  for 
B  that  a  wora?.r  (Turpilia)  had  dispoaed  of 

by  will,  and  ^.rrius  Sulpinus  wasof  opin- 
ihia  was  not  :■  valid  will,  because  the  will- 
nd  not  the  tGatamenlifactio.  Tliere  may, 
r.  have  been  other  rea-sons  why  the  will- 
Ad  not  the  it?6tamentifactio  than  the  want 
itia  dmiinuttn  (m  the  sense  of  Cicero*),  and, 
ently,  the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  refer 
J  mentioned  in  tliis  letter  to  the  principle  of 
lis  diminutio  is  not  a  certain  truth. 
bUowmg  references  may  be  consulted  as  lo 
ter:  Cic,  Pro  Cacin..  6,  25 ;  Pro  Flac,  35  ; 
rtn.,  12;  adAtt.,  vii ,  8  — Ltv.,  xxxix.,  Id. 
» i.,  150,  i5cc. 

Ik  could  n4it  moke  a  testament  without  the 
fts  of  their  patronus,  except  so  far  as  this 
8  altered  by  enactments,  lor  they  were  in 
jma  tulela  of  their  patronus.  Libertie  who 
rtain  number  of  children  could  make  a  will 

the  auctontas  of  their  patronus.    ( Vid 

Mpbil  virgins  had  no  tutor,  and  yet  they 
Bm  a  icsiament.  The  Twelve  Tables  re- 
kem   from   all   tutela  "m  honorem  aatcr- 
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Tn  order  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  it  was  necpt- 
sary  that  a  hcres  bhould  be  instituted,  which  might 
be  done  in  such  terras  as  foUow  :  TiituM  htrta  e*U>, 
7'ttium  heridcm  ette  juheo.  [  V'td.  Hsasa,  Roman,  p 
497.) 

All  persons  who  had  the  commercium  could  be 
heredes  ;  slaves  also,  and  others  who  were  not  sui 
juris,  could  be  made hcredcs.  (V'ui.  Hkrcs;  Sbbtu*, 
HoHA5,  p.  893.)  But  there  were  many  classes  of 
persons  who  could  not  be  heredes :  Peregriiii,  who 
had  not  received  the  coitimercium :  persons  who 
were  imperfectly  described  ;  juristical  persons  or 
universitaiea,  except  by  their  liberii,  a  privilege 
granted  by  a  senatus  consultum ;  godSt  or  the  tern* 
pies  of  gods,  except  such  as  were  excepted  by  a 
senatus  eonsuUum  and  in)]>erial  constitutions,  such 
as  Jupiter  Tarpcius.  Apollo  Didymicus,  Mars  in 
Gallia.  Minerva  lliensiis.  Hercules  Gaditanus,  and 
others  enumerated  by  Ulpian  :'  a  postumus  alienus 
could  not  be  made  a  heres,  for  he  was  an  incerla 
persona:  it  ♦»  a  disputed  question  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  women  could  be  made 
heredes;  but  the  question  concerns  only  those 
who  were  sui  juris,  as  to  whom  there  seeins  no 
sufficienl  reason  why  they  could  not  be  made  here- 
des ;  the  capacity  of  women  lo  take  under  a  will 
WQ»  limited  by  the  Vocosia  Lei;  unmarried  per- 
anns.  and  persons  who  had  no  children,  were  limited 
as  to  their  capacity  to  take  imder  a  will  by  the  Papia 
Poppira  r*ex.    {Vid.  Ji/ma  I,rx  rt  Papia  Popp.'ea,) 

'Hie  first  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  will  was 
the  capacity  of  the  testator  ;  the  next  question  was 
as  to  the  pnn»er  observance  of  the  forms  required 
by  law,  "except  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  little  acquaintance  with  such 
matters,  were  allowed  to  make  their  wills  as  they 
pleased  or  ns  they  could."'  This  remark  of  Gains 
seems  to  refer  to  the  imperial  period. 

Ah  to  the  fonn  of  wills,  Qaius'  and  IJIpian*  are 
nmv  the  hest  authorities. 

Originally  thf-re  were  two  modes  of  making' wills 
for  j)eople  made  their  wills  either  at  calata  comitia, 
which  were  appointed  twice  a  year  for  the  making 
of  w  ills,  or  they  made  wills  in  procinctu,  that  is. 
when  they  were  going  to  battle,  for  an  army  in 
movement  and  under  arms  is  procinctus.  A  third 
mode  of  making  wills  was  introduced,  which  was 
effected  per  as  €t  hhram,  whence  the  name  of  tes- 
lamenium  per  ks  el  hbram.  If  a  man  had  neither 
made  his  wilt  in  calata  eomitia  nor  in  procinctu. 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  he  would 
miancipate  [tnanctpio  dahai)  his  familia.  that  is,  his 
patrimonium.  to  a  friend,  and  would  tell  him  what 
he  wished  to  he  given  lo  each  after  his  death.  The 
old  form  of  making  a  will  per  les  el  libram  was  tliis ; 
The  famihjB  emtor,  that  is,  the  person  who  received 
the  fomilia  by  mancipation,  filled  the  place  of  heres, 
and,  accordingly,  tlie  testator  instructed  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his  death.  In 
ihe  time  of  Gains  the  practice  was  different.  One 
person  was  instituted  hercs  {hercz  Ustannita  insh- 
iviiur),  who  was  charged  with  the  payment  of  the 
legacies,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Roman  law,  *'  a  guo  eiiam  legata  retittftuhan- 
$uT ;"  and  another  person  was  present  as  familiie 
eratnr,  from  a  regard  to  the  old  legal  form.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  was  Ibis  :  Tlic  lestatur,  after 
having  written  his  wiH  {tabula  testamcnii),  called 
together  five  witnesses,  who  were  Roman  citizens 
and  puberes,  ami  a  libripena,  as  in  the  case  of  oihtT 
mancipatiunes,  and  mancipatcd  his  faniilia  to  some 
person  in  cempliance  with  legal  forms  {dicis  ccuta) 
The  words  sf  the  familia:  emtor  show  clearly  the 
origiaal  nature  of  the  transaction  :  **  h'anuUam  pc- 
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t.UHtamtjue  tuam  tnjn  manHatam  tuUlam  nulodelam- 
qui  meant  rertpio  tatfuc  *jyo  fit  jure  UatameiUum  faccre 

ftostti  terundum  Irgem  puljlicam  hoc  are  {irneaqne 
ibra)  etto  mihi  rmia."  The  ctntor  then  fltruck  the 
ftcalea  with  a  \nvvv  <if  money,  which  lie  gare  lo  the 
testator  aii  the  phco  of  the  ranitlia.  Then  the  tes- 
tator, taking  the  WlII  in  hia  hnnil,  stiid  ;  **  Hire  ita  ut 
IM  Ins  talfults  (en*qw  (or  rcri*p()  »r.n'pia  »unt  ita  do  ita 
itcf*  ''*»  tester  iMf  uc  co#  (^intes  lolimnmum  miAi  per- 
h%UioU  "  This  WM  rallfd  the  nanfiip;ilJo  or  pub- 
liahing  of  the  will ;  in  other  words,  tho  testator's 
genernl  conlirniation  of  ati  that  he  had  written  in 
h(fl  will. 

As  the  rumQic  emtio  was  tupposeil  to  be  a  real 
trnnsaciion  between  ihc  t^nitor  and  the  leAtalor,  tho 
teetiniuiiy  of  their  »evijr;tl  nintilie**  wau  ex<:luded, 
and,  consequently,  a  ptTeon  who  was  in  tho  ptrwer 
of  the  famiUm  cmlor,  or  in  the  power  of  the  testa- 
tor,  cniild  not  be  a  witness.  If  a  man  who  was  in 
the  power  of  another  was  the  fanulis  ctntor,  it  fol- 
IowmI  that  his  fiithcr  roiild  not  bo  a  witness,  nor  his 
brother,  if  tli-    '  uas  m  the  power  of  tho 

fiithei      A  ftlii.  '■  l)u,  aHer  liis  niissio,  dift- 

poited  iif  his  c.i^u,  ;,...  ,.■  t  uiiiiin  by  testament,  could 
not  have  liiii  fiilher  ii»  wiinriss,  nor  any  one  who 
wan  in  the  jKiWf^r  of  lira  father,  Tho  sume  rule* 
apphod  lo  the  Ubripens,  for  he  was  a  witneas.  A 
persun  *ho  was  in  the  power  of  tho  hcrcs  or  of  a 
legatt'c.  or  in  whose  power  tlic  heres  or  legatee 
was,  or  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  same  person 
as  the  heres  or  a  legatee,  and  also  the  heres  or  a 
legatee,  could  all  be  witnesses ;  for,  a«  Ulpian  ob- 
serves, there  la  no  objection  to  any  nuniber  of  wiu 
flr««*')*  fi^ni  tho  same  fiinuly.  But  Gains  ubborvea 
Unit  lhi»  oii^tii  not  tu  bo  considered  ai»  taw  with  re- 
Bpeel  lu  lh'3  heres,  and  hiui  who  is  in  the  iKjwerof 
ttie  heres.  and  lum  m  whoso  power  the  herc»  is. 

Aecordinjj:  to  (Jams,  wills  were  originally  ma«lc 
only  at  r^tata  eoniitm  and  in  procinctu.  1'he 
comilia  were  held  Xvt\c*i  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
rritiking  wilU,  and  a  will  not  ni.ide  there  was  in- 
vnlid.  It  \sk  Hoinntinie^  assumed  that  these  eoniUia 
were  held  in  order  that  i|ic  Kf.tiieis  mi([ht  consent 
to  the  lealamentary  di8|H_niitiun.  in  which  it  is  im- 
plifd  tliat  they  mi^'ht  refuse  ihrir  consent.  But 
Uiere  is  no  direct  eviduneo  for  this  o|iiinun,  and  it 
derives  no  support  from  a  consideration  of  the 
tnodv  of  disposing  of  property  per  ars  et  libram. 
The  form  per  b»  et  libram  wos  a  form  intro«inced 
in  eases  when  the  will  had  not  been  iiiude  al  the 
cnlata  conutm  nor  in  proelnetu.  It  had  e0cct  be- 
cause it  was  an  ahenatinn  of  property  inter  rivos 
without  the  (*onseiit  of  any  parties  except  the  buyer 
and  seller,  which  aHienaiion  must  be  a5numed  to 
have  been  a  legal  transaction  at  the  time  when  this 
new  form  of  will  was  introduced.  This  new  fonn 
was  a  sale,  and  the  faimhic  emtor  undertook  a 
trust :  he  rew?mbled  the  herea  lidueianus  of  later 
tintes.  It  is  probable  enou^rb  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally no  mi>an!i  of  edmix/llinij  him  to  execute  the 
trust,  but  opinion  would  be  a  suffieieut  guarantee 
that  the  testator's  wUi  wuuld  be  observed,  and  thus 
VfNiId  arise  one  of  those  parts  of  Uw  which  had  its 
■ouree  in  Mot.  Now  when  the  Romans  introduced 
new  legal  forms,  they  always  assimilated  them  to 
old  Ibruis.  whence  we  liave  a  probable  concltieion 
that  the  ^mi  ul  mancipatio  was  also  observed  at 
the  calata  conutin  ;  and  if  so,  the  consent  of  the 
gftAtes  was  not  i)e«:es»inry,  unless  it  was  necessary 
to  every  alieaattun  of  property,  which  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  must  not  ne  assumed,  though  such  may 
have  been  the  fact.  The  ditTercnee,  then,  brtweeii 
the  will  made  at  the  calata  eomitja  anil  the  will 
per  mx  et  hbram.  eon»idled  In  the  grrater  solemnity 
and  nolorirly  of  the  IuTuu*i,um\  v\v«5  viiiw:<vit\\\ 
grmier  aoeurily  thai  lb  •-  li^taiot'a  vu\«\iX\o\\»-«o>iA 
M3 


he  obB«r7cd     Writtf^o  vriUs  ar«  doI 
reference  to  this  timo.  nor  la  il 
were  wnttcn  :  it  does  nut  appear  tial  *' 
was  ever  rcfjuircd  by  law.     7^ 
tion  of  his  property  woubt  b«  abort 
those  early  times,  and  caaily 
there  woutd  be  (rreater  aecurity  for 
will  made  at  il  '   i  Uian  iM  aa 

made  per  m&  >  *hetxe^  ia 

tabulae  becattu.  .:  ..^-_:  pan  Of  Mat 
will. 

As  wo  are  ignorant  of  the  tne  natvti 
property  among  tltc  Rotrutos,  vievnd 
to  its  hifttoricol  ongm.  we  eaiinoc  liKi 
ccrtainr^  •  -iions  as  tlicae 

mcntar>  i,  ttut  it  is  of  i 

to  cxcU^;   ......J.    .^in-H  which  ar» 

deuce.     Kein'  has  referred  lo  ^f  nwdrq] 
who  have  disciiHsed  this  subject    Itfimi 
the  opinion  o(  Niebuhr.  according  to  vtaei  i 
property  of  an  c-xtint-'t  house  f«i'))r-)r/<(j  i^f 
that  of  an  exi 
zensat  larg* 


of  the  Abocrliuu  coiiuutitd  m  liic  tirttim^ 


passage ;  and  if 
to  be  a  fact ,  t ! 
firmed  by  t:i 
conclusion, 
plebeian  hi'U-' 
whole  order  ii.i 
Ceres;     '  : 
centuri'  -    •    i 
battle.  I 
it  thcr. 
t!, 


this  rule  as  to  etcbcM  Bi 
' '  It  tcfliamrnii i 
id  cunrs  M  I 
.lUier  Utsirms 

.    .'.''!.-  not  ao 

I    1  ,1,:  111-  i'Xitti-t  ml^' 

k'li   III-- 

I  .lot  w  lil  uf  a  iijliiirf  I 
I  the  clauntfofihcttbikJ 

■' "    .lISO.lllflBli 

I''  1   Dtf79 

;i;'  ■fitlinSiiti 

reasuDs. 

The  te«tsment(im  in  proeinfia  to,  ftr  i 
wo  kiiT'  lid  « tbei 

at  the  COM  titt 

lit'  tin'ouilj 

v\  ijUavrdinil 

'1  I       .  .  ,  lluj 

mentuin  m  pr<x'inctu  could  not 
sent  of  Uie  whole  populua  in 
stance,  for  the  nature  of  the  cii 
eluded  such  conAcni-  Ua  bad,itifti 
of  dispiiaiiion  in  prucmoiu,  a  cmii 
leads  to  tho  probable  oODCtaatoft  tbttttfti 
at  the  calata  vomitia  diflkrred  galy  i 
will  in  Its  forms  and  not  u  ils 
writers  assert  thst  the  lostamBoun  ii  I 
could  only  be  made  aller  the 
which  gave  the  testament  the 
and.  that,  when  the  auapicoa  ceased  tfibsl 
the  ticld.  tht:)  kindoftMtansalcCMritel 
and  itmi  the  inditary  teslain«^niJi  nmb 
the  latter  jMrt  of  the  Republic 
not  the  samu  kind  of  tctatanii 
tary  testaments  made  without  au)  taa^i 
ttie  imperial  period  became  m 
which  J.  Crsar  probably  mtrvducrd  Ik] 
Cicero,  however,  speaks  of  the  wdl  u  i 
Iht'ii  in  U3«%  and  h*-  «!■  wnd. »,  it  jumiiif' 
et  tatmltt,"  tluit  i>.  lom\^ 

used  alter  the  Intro  lIu; 

nsct  libram.  Thiin  lU*  ti^UitiimiuffiUl 
always  reliilltfTd  its  rlmrarti-rtnUt-udinaii 
from  legal /orr/i*,  !•  I 
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was  alwaj'B  subject  to  tho  some  rules  of  law 
lier  wills,  so  far  as  we  know. 
le  form  of  mancipalio  owed  its  origin  lo  positive 
[merits  (rifi.  Usdcafion):  ii  was  a  form  of  alien- 
acrotnpanted  with  certain  public  teremonies, 
i*  preatimed  object  of  which  was  to  secure  evidence 
rihe  transfer.  The  form  of  mancipatio  as  applied 
t  a  will  was  exactly  the  same  form  as  mancipatio 
pplied  to  any  other  purpose :  it  was  an  alienation 
r  the  property,  and,  according  to  strict  principles,  it 
lUsi  have  been  irrevocable.  It  is  sometunes  a»- 
imed  that  the  live  witnesses  to  the  testament  (ci- 
4  Honutm  pubcret)  were  representatives  of  the  five 
asses  of  Servius  Tullus.  If  this  is  true  (which  is 
mere  assumption),  the  classes  weie  represented  as 
Hnesses  only,  not  as  persons  wno  gave  their  con* 
nt  to  the  act.  Engelbach  states :  "  Mancipation 
as  originally  a  formal  sale,  in  which  the  pulilicness 
'  the  transaction  constituted  the  essential  cliarac- 
tietic.  When  the  seller  had  transferred  to  the 
lyer  the  ownership  of  a  thing  before  the  five  rep- 
sentatives  of  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman  peo- 
P,  this  was  asYalid  as  any  olher  lex  which  was 
ought  Iwfore  the  assembly  of  the  people  and  pass- 
l  into  a  iex-"*  The  whole  meamng  of  this  is  not 
tuir,  but  so  far  as  this  it  is  clear  and  true :  the 
vtiimentum  persset  libramdifTereLl  in  no  respects 
\  to  the  capacity  of  the  alienor  from  any  other 
ancipatioo.  Now  we  must  either  suppose  that 
ifi  assimied  consent  of  the  popuhm  to  ihi?  testa- 
entary  disposition  at  the  calata  comitia  was  ex- 
■essed  hy  a  special  enaetmtnt,  which  should  trans- 
^Uic  property  according  to  ihe  teBlalor's  wieh,  or 
the  consent  only  must  have  been  given  to  the 
(fer,  and  the  transfer  must  have  been  made  in 
lal  way :  the  latter  is  the  only  conceivable 
!of  the  two.  In  assuming  this  original  neces- 
if  consent  on  the  part  of  itie  populus  to  the 
lentary  disposition,  we  assume  that  Roman 
rrty  was  originally  inalienable  at  the  will  of  the 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  ta  not  yel  shown 

iO. 

Twelve  Tables  recognise  a  man's  power  to 
of  his  property  by  will  as  he  pleased :  "  Vti 
ft  nprr  pecunia  tulelave  sutF  r«(  ita  jug  esto."* 
Igeneratly  admitted,  and  the  extant  passages  arc 
Msient  with  the  opinion,  that  the  new  tcsta- 
ixy  farm  per  tp.s  et  lihram  existed  while  the 
original  forms  were  still  in  use.  Now  in  the 
^ntum  per  aes  et  libram  there  is  no  pretence 
tying  that  any  consent  was  required  except 
:  of  the  buyer  and  seller ;  and  llie  Twelve  TaWes 
•JOgniae  the  testator's  power  of  disposition.  If, 
B*ti.  thft  form  of  testament  at  the  comitia  calala  suh- 
"*ed  after  the  Twelve  Tahles.  we  have,  aecorrting 
f  Ihe  Views  of  some  writers,  a  form  of  testamenlum 
'  W'hich  the  consent  of  the  testator  was  sufReienl, 
'a  another  form  in  which  it  was  not,  Tliere  still 
f^ins  to  those  who  support  this  opinion  the  pow- 
"^saying  that  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  people 
"  ;ome  a  funn,  and  therefore  it  was  jndifTei-enl, 
as  concerns  this  consent,  whether  the  will 
tade  at  the  cuinitia,  where  it  would  be  fully 

^ aed,  or  per  nca  ct  hbram,  where  it  would  be 

^••■ed  by  the  five  representatives.  But  it  ia 
^  *o  suggest  possibilities  ;  less  easy  to  weigh  ev- 
*-*  accurately,  and  to  deduce  its  tegitimatc  con- 
"I«^t)ce8. 

A*  already  observed,  there  seems  to  have  beon 
•  rule  of  law  that  a  testament  must  he  written. 
1*18  tnancipatio  required  no  writing,  nor  did  the  in- 
itibnifin  (if  a  lieres,  and  the  number  of  witnesses 
lably  required  m  order  to  secure  evidence 
tator's  intentions.     Thus  it  is  said'  that 

i\i*bn  <liv  Uturapxnt  zur  Z«it  dri  Zwdir  Tafcla,  p.  80.)— 
Pnc-,  tit.  xi.,  14.)— X  [Oig.  98,  tit.  I,  ■.  31.) 


the  heres  Alight  either  be  made  by  oral  decIaralM^ 

(rtHitcupaJio)  or  by  writing.  Written  wills,  however, 
were  the  common  form  among  the  Romans,  at  Ieai>l 
in  the  later  repnbhcan  and  in  the  imperial  periods. 
They  were  written  on  tablets  of  wood  or  wax. 
whence  the  word  *'  cera"  is  often  used  as  equiva 
lent  to  "  tnhella ;"  and  the  expressions  prima,  se- 
cunda  cem,  are  equivalent  to  prima,  secunda  pagina 
The  wilt  might  be  written  either  by  the  testator  or 
any  other  person  with  hia  consent,  and  sometimes 
it  was  made  with  the  advice  of  a  lawyer.  It  was 
written  in  the  Latin  language  until  AD.  439,  when 
It  was  enacted  that  wills  might  be  in  Greek  *  By 
the  old  law,  a  legacy  could  not  be  given  in  the  Greek 
language,  though  a  fideicormnisstim  could  be  so  giv- 
en. It  docs  not  appear  that  there  was  originally 
any  signature  by  the  witnesses.  The  will  was  scal- 
ed, but  this  might  be  done  by  the  testator  in  secret, 
fur  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  witnesses  should 
know  the  contents  of  the  will ;  they  were  witnesses 
to  the  formal  act  of  mancipaiio,  and  to  the  testator's 
declaration  that  tho  tabulne  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  contained  his  last  will.  It  must,  however. 
have  been  in  some  way  so  marked  as  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  the  practice  of  tlie  witnesses  (tettes)  seal- 
ing and  signing  the  will  became  common.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  wiin«jses  both  to  seal  {irignure), 
that  is,  to  make  a  mark  with  a  ring  {anntUtut)  or 
something  else  on  the  wax,  and  to  add  their  names 
{adgcnhrrr).  The  five  witnesses  .'*ignefl  thefrnames 
with  their  own  hand,  and  their  subseriplion  also  de- 
clare<!  whose  wjll  ji  was  that  Ihcy  sealed. '  The 
seals  and  subscriptions  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
outside.  A  senatus  consultum,  wliich  applied  to 
wills  among  other  instruments,  enacted  that  I  hoy 
should  be  witnessed  and  signed  as  follows  Tliey 
were  to  be  lied  with  a  trii»le  thread  {Unvm)  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  margin,  which  was  to  be  perfora- 
ted nl  the  midiilc  part,  and  the  wax  was  to  be  put 
over  the  thread  and  sealed,  Tabulie  which  were 
produced  in  any  f»ther  way  had  no  validity.  (Com- 
pare Paulus,'  where  impositn  seems  to  be  the  true 
reading,  with  Suetonius.*)  A  man  might  makesev* 
eral  copies  of  his  will,  which  was  sometimes  done 
for  the  sake  of  caution.'  When  sealed,  it  was  de- 
posited with  some  friend,  or  in  a  temple,  or  with 
the  vestal  virgins  ;  and  after  the  testator's  death  It 
was  opened  {Tctt^nare)  in  due  form.  Tho  witnesses 
orilie  major  part  were  pnisent,  and  after  they  had 
ncknowtedged  their  signatures,  the  thread  (/inuni) 
was  broken,  and  the  will  was  uiwned  and  read,  and 
a  copy  was  made  ;  the  origmal  was  then  sealed 
with  the  public  seal,  and  placed  in  the  archium. 
whence  a  fresh  copy  could  be  got  if  the  first  copy 
should  ever  be  lost.*  This  practice,  described  hy 
P^ulus,  may  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Thn  wiU  of  Augustus,  which  had  been  depoaited 
with  the  vestal  virgins,  was  brought  into  the  senate 
after  his  death  :  none  of  the  witnesses  wore  admit- 
ted except  those  of  senatorian  rank  ;  the  rest  of  the 
witnesses  acknowletlgcd  their  signatures  outside  of 
the  curia.' 

A  curious  jwssage  in  a  Novel  of  Tbeodosius  II. 
(A  D.  439,  Dt  Tesianuntis)  states  the  old  practice 
aa  to  tho  signature  of  Uic  witnesses.  "  In  ancient 
times  a  testator  showed  {offrrefjot)  his  written  tes- 
tament to  the  witnesses,  and  asked  them  lo  tiear 
testimony  Ihnt  the  wilt  had  so  been  shown  to  them 
(oblatarum  tabuUrvm  pcrhtbere  te»fimonium\"  which 
are  almost  the  words  of  Gains.  The  Xovel  goes  on 
to  state  ttiat  the  ignorant  presumption  of  posterity 
had  changed  the  cautious  rule  of  the  ancient  law, 
and  tho  witnesses  were  required  to  kaow  the  con- 


I.  (Cod..  Ti..tit.38.>.31.}— S.  (I>i|.3tf,til.  l,f.30.)-3.  (S. 
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iMtP  of  the  will ;  Ihe  ronscqiicncn  nf  whicli  wa«, 
that  many  pcrwJiw  preferred  ».lytiig  iiilosUlc  lo  let- 
line  'he  conlenLs  ol'  lliuir  wills  bv.  kiiowr.  The 
Nuvcl  enacted  what  wc*  may  prebunie  to  have  been 
the  old  usage,  that  (lu>  testator  niielil  produce  hia 
will  scaled,  or  tied  up,  or  only  closed,  and  otrer  it  (o 
seven  witttctises,  Uunuin  niizcn.-t  and  pulioies,  for 
ilicir  aealing  and  subiicriptjufi,  provided  at  the  sjiiiie 
lime  he  dnclared  the  inhtriiint'tit  to  bt.;  his  Will,  and 
'iiigned  It  in  their  prc»cnec,  ami  then  the  wiUiesKv 
tilixod  their  eeaU  and  ftiynaturea  at  the  same  linie 
•Iio. 

A  fragmenlof  a  Roman  will,  belonging  to  the  time 
oTTnuan,  was  published  by  Pugge  m  the  HJuimMc/u* 

The  penalttea  agninat  fraud  in  the  eaao  of  wills 
and  other  instruments  were  fixed  by  the  lex  Corne- 
lia.    {VU.  Faliiuu.) 

1*ho  Edict  eaiiiblt&hod  a  Ibss  furrna]  kind  of  wjlh 
since  It  acknowledged  the  validity  of  a  will  when 
there  liad  been  no  niancipatio,  provided  there  were 
seven  wjinesaes  and  seven  seals,  and  the  testator 
had  the  testament ifactio  at  the  lime  of  making  the 
will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.'  The  terms  of 
the  odict  are  given  by  Cicero.*  The  Edict  only 
gave  (tie  boiiorum  posaesaio,  which  is  the  sense  of 
hcrcdilaa  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as 
well  as  io  Guius.*  Thu  so-called  pralurian  te«lB- 
inent  existed  in  the  republican  period,  and  for  a 
lung  time  after.  Thus  a  man  had  his  choice  be- 
twe<m  two  forms  of  making  his  will ;  the  civil  form 
by  nmncipatio,  and  the  prKlorian  with  seven  seala 
and  seven  witnesses,  and  without  inancipatio* 

The  praftorian  testament  prepared  the  way  for 
the  abolition  of  maneipuliu.  the  essential  character 
of  a  will  made  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  in 
the  legislation  of  Justinian  the  form  of  making  a 
lesloment  was  aimplilicd.  It  required  seven  mole 
wttnessea  of  coin]>ctf!nt  age  and  legal  capacity,  an<l 
itio  aa  must  be  dune  in  ibo  preaonce  of  all.  at  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  is.  it  muHt 
be  continuous.  The  testator  might  declare  his  lanl 
will  orally  (iin«  Mrnpim)  before  seven  wilncases, 
and  this  was  a  jjuod  will.  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
the  testator  acknowledged  it  before  the  witnesaes 
as  hla  last  will,  and  |iul  bis  name  lo  it,  and  the  wit- 
nefls>cs  then  subucrihed  their  names  and  nflixed  their 
seals-  The  te«ialur  might  write  bis  will  or  have  it 
written  by  another  ptraon,  but  such  other  person 
could  derive  no  advant;ige  under  the  will,     (I'tU 

SXNATUa  CoNSUtTUM  LiooNuxrw.) 

Tlte  cases  in  which  a  will  uas  not  valid,  l»ccause 
the  bercdea  sui  were  not  exiiresalyexhercdatcd.are 
slated  in  Hkrks  (KoMAff). 

A  testament  which  was  invalid  from  the  first  was 
injustiiiii.  and  never  could  become  valid  :  it  was  non 
jure  factum  when  the  proper  forma  had  not  bfen 
uhserved  ;  it  was  nuUiuH  momenii,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  tilmsfamilias  who  is  "  prajleritus."  A  tcatanient- 
um  justurn  might  become  either  ntptum  or  irritum 
in  consequence  of  subsequent  events.' 

A  testament  be^mmc  niptum  if  the  testator  made 
a  sutisequent  testament  in  due  fonu  as  n>quircd  by 
tnw  and  it  made  no  matter  whether  or  not  there 
turned  out  to  be  a  bcres  under  the  second  will ;  the 
only  question  was  whether  tliere  could  have  been 
one.  If.  then,  the  hercs  named  in  the  second  will 
refused  llie  hereditos,  or  died  either  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator,  or  nAer  his  death,  and  t>efore  the 
cretio,  or  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  fif  the 
will,  or  lost  the  hercditaa  under  the  lex  Julia  et 
]*api<i  PoppKii — in  all  these  cases  the  paterfamilias 
diM  intestate  ■ 

J.  ,t    9«tf,  *(•)—!.  (Gjuom,  iI  ,  U7.>— 3.  iin  Vfrr.,  c.  i.,  «,) 


A     Vidld     Wi'I     "•"     rr.M.rr. 

lamed  a  mpi' 

or  if  it  failfii  . 

Thus  a  prior  wdl  wJolIi  *^i**t  i 

quont  will  was  ruptuiii ;  and  • 

under  the  subsequent  will,  we 

If  a  man  wlio  hud  matle  a    ' 
cr  by  the  enemy,  his  will  ^^  ■• 
if  he  returnf'd  home  ,  il   i 
made  as  talid  liy  the  lex  ■  ___ 

been  a  captive. 

Tliough  a  will  might  be  ruptom  or  trn^ii 
;U8  civile,  it  \«raa  nul  always  wi' 
bonoruin  posaeaaiu  socundum  : 
by  the  scriptus  heres,  if  t!  ■ 
seven  wiineaa<'S,  and  if  < 
mentiliirtio.     The  dislin' 
a  wdl  whmh  was  invalid  jure  • 
forms,  and  one  wtitoh  wn*  in^ 
capacity  to  di -;  ■■i»erty  tiv  AilL^wttii 

ugiiised  in  IIm  ero.'     A  wdl  aiaiitaq 

rupliim  by  titi;.,,.i.  u,  m.ii  itt,  if  a  suus  Wra^ 
biirn  aOer  the  ni;iking  i)f  the  wdL  wbu  »a»ii, 
Iher  instituted  hrrr^it,  or  exlieredatrd  .i«  ll.#'ji«i 
quired.     A  quasi  adgnatio  hImj  ari>> 
or  by  the  m  manuin  cotiventio,  or  Uy 
the  place  of  a  suus  hcre».  as 
grnnd»m  becoming  a  suuit  lirrt 

the  death  or  the  em,-.'    >  u  ^i-u    ■ 

hcc4iitiu  ruf)tum  by  '  m^siod  oi  a 

is.  where  the  son,  .'  'ad 

tiun.  ri?tume<l  into  the  power  of  bis 

ElfAHi.  IPiTIO  > 

A  iRBlainenl  wiis  called  inofficianiffl 
made  in  lei;al  form,  "  »rd  uon  tj  otum 
For  instance,  if  a  man  had  exherwatMr 
children,  or  passed  over  lua  ptirciiti.  orfci 
aisters,  the  w  ill  was  in  form  a  i;uoJ 
waa  no  suihcicnt  reason  for  this  > 
prvterition.  the  pi-rsons  ai"/ri'*T*^ 
molfioiosl  querela.     Tli' 
wa.«i  the  ullegftlion  that  il 
mrn^M,"  »o  aa  to  have  r.;; 
was  n<u  idUgfd  that  h-  .• 

f*>r  the»p  wrrr  ifi-hnical  ■ 
pU'ic  legal  inrajiacity.     '! 
one,  and  worthy  of  the 
whom  it  may  bo  pri!«iitiii-ii  to  uui 
the  lej^islation  of  Juttlmian,  no  i>ri 
lain  a  querela  Inuffici'iii  !>'•       • 
era  and  fiii^icri) -,   and  hi'  \JU[h\ 

only  maintain  their  clauii  .- 
who  were  "  turjtcM  pcr»onit." 
rould  only  be  m-iintninn!  in  «-,; 
plainmg  pnrtii 

dreas.     If  am  11,; 

thewdl  tnilii  .  oM>| 
tain  a  qui  triu  inoiii 
to  so  murli  us  u.-n:  p 

the  judex  ilc« :  m 

sum.  it  was  i- 
heredeB.  the  ttvji.inu  nl  u 
to  him  or  them  aguinat  t^ 
had    pronounced-      The  \n 

which  might  be  claime*)  '  m 

was  one  fourth,  which      .-- 
ctannants  pro  rata.* 

71te  querela  inofTicioai  ia  rxdained  ^ 
with  his  usual  perspicuity.'     UWal  "* 
cd  over  In  his  will   any  of  hi*  noil 
who  in  the  case  ui  ;:  ■     ' 
this  gave  ri'se  to  iii 
pasRcd  over  had  mi 
disapprobation-     Il  : 
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had  done  on  unmerited  injury  lo  the' person, 
remedy  was  by  getting  the  will  set  aside, 
under  the  influence  of  passion.  If  the  will 
aside,  the  (estator  was  thereby  declared  to 
d  intestate,  and  the  complainant  obtained 
ditas  which  was  the  iiiimediate  object  of 
da,  or  his  eharo  of  it.  But  the  ultimate 
f  the  querelH  was  the  public  re-establish- 
'  the  injured  honour  of  the  complainant. 
this  action  appeared  in  a  hostile  position 
pect  to  the  lealntor  who  had  bronght  hi.s 
r  in  question.  Ounscquentiy,  tltts  action 
lu  ultimate  object  rmdicla,  and  the  pecu> 
'  the  action  consisted  in  ihc  dilference  be- 
lis  ullimato  object  of  the  action  and  the 
le  object  of  it  (property),  which  was  mere- 
ns  to  the  ultimate  object.  ( Vtd.  Vixdicta.) 
LB  no  evidence  to  show  wiien  the  querela 
I  was  introduced  as  a  motle  of  setting  aside 
The  phraso  leslEimentitm  inotRcioBum  oc- 
riccro  and  in  Quintilian.^ 
Ui  were  an  iiifcinnnl  will :  they  may  be  de- 
be  a  tetitajmnitary  difi|KJ8ition  of  such  a 
*h  does  not  nilow  the  direct  aptnintment 
edailon  of  a  heres,  even  though  the  eodi- 
lonfirmed  by  a  testament ;  but  he  who  was 
i  herea  by  a  testament  might  be  requesi- 
licilli  to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  alto- 
•  in  part,  even  thoui^h  the  codlcilli  were  not 
d  by  a  testament.  A  lej^acy  could  not  bo 
'  codicilli  nnleas  the  codiciUi  were  con- 
y  a  W)ll ;  and  this  must  be  the  case  to 
!iny  refers.'  Acilianiis  had  made  Pliny 
c  parte,"  \nii  he  had  also  made  codicilli  in 
handwriting,  which,  as  Pliny  aUeyeji,  were 
non  nf.T'pii^t  hahendi),  because  they  were 
mied  by  the  will  Now,  as  already  ob- 
t  appears  from  Gains*  that  a  person  who 
minted  heres  by  a  will  might  be  required 
Hi  to  give  the  whole  hereditas  or  a  pan  la 
^ren  though  The  codicilli  were  not  confirm- 
will.  But  Pliny  is  speaking  of  codicilli 
3re  void  for  want  of  a  testamentary  con- 
:  and  thin,  as  we  learn  from  Gaius,  is  the 
I  legacy  given  by  codicilli  which  have  iiul 
hmtcd  by  a  will.  This  confirmation  might 
prospective  or  retrospective  (*i  in  ttsia- 
•<n<  texlator,  ut  qutdqutd  in  codicitlu  tcrtp- 
atum  til;*  quas  noetsnmo*  fccero^).  This 
•f  Pliny,  as  to  the  confirmation  of  codicilli 
tament,  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 
t  is  stated/  "  Conficiunlur  codiiiUi  tfuatuor 
*l  tnim  in  futunim  confxrmanlur  aut  tn  pra- 
Mt  per  fideicwnmiMtum  lestamcntc  facto  aut 
¥n€ntoy  These  four  modca  are  referred 
lust  the  first  two  are  contained  in  the 
©ve  quoted,  "*i  m  lejlanunlo"  &c.  :  the 
he  case  of  the  heres  institutiis  being  re- 
give  the  hereditas  to  another  person  by 
ton  confinnati  ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  case 
conuntssum  given  by  codicdli  of  a  person 
e  no  other  le&tamfntary  disposition.  It 
ie  of  law  tliat  codicilli,  when  duly  made, 
^€  considered  (exrept  in  a  few  cases)  as 
tod  in  the  will  at  llie  time  when  the  will 
S,  a  principle  which  led  to  various  legal 
ns,  which  the  Konian  jurists  deduced  with 
U  precision.' 

lly  there  was  probably  no  particular  form 
for  codicilli  i  but  there  must  have  been 
of  their  containing  the  tesiator'a  inten- 
baequently  wilneascs  were  required,  and 
^ses  were  sufficient  for  codicilli  made  in 


>.,  a.,  a.)— a  fBp.,  11.,  to.)^a.  (n.,  27a.>— 4. 
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w7uing.  if  the  witnesses  subscribed  theii  names  to 
the  codicdli.'  But  a  man  could,  without  writing 
and  in  the  presence  of  five  wltneases,  impose  u 
fideicommissum  on  his  heres.  A  teslameni  which 
was  defective  as  such,  might  be  effectual  as  codi 
cilli.  The  power  to  make  codicilli  was  the  sani** 
as  the  power  to  make  a  testament." 

The  subject  of  Roman  testaments  c;in  only  be 
satisfactorily  expounded  in  a  large  treatise,  and  ii 
would  require  to  be  treated  historically.  The  prs- 
ccding  sketch  may  be  useful,  and  generally  true, 
and  it  afTecta  to  be  nothing  more. 

TESTIS      {Vtd.  0*TH,  KoMAW,  p.  670.) 
TESTU'DO  ix0.uvi}),  a  Tortoise,  was  the  name 
'  given  to  several  other  objects 

1.  To  the  L>Ta,  because  it  was  sometimes  made 
of  a  tortoise-shell.    ( Vid.  Lvka.) 

2.  To  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof  {Vid  Tkm- 
PLCM,  p.  959.)  Thus,  in  a  Roman  house,  when  the 
cavum  ndium  was  roofed  r11  over,  and  had  no 
opening  or  compluvium  in  the  centre,  the  cavum 
ffidium  was  called  lestudo.*  (Vtd.  Hoi'nc,  Roma.v, 
p.  516.  617.) 

3.  To  a  military  machine  moving  upon  wheels 
and  roofed  over,  used  in  besieging  cities,  under 
which  the  soldiers  worked  in  undermining  the 
walls,  or  otherwise  destroying  thcra.*  It  was  usual- 
ly covered  with  raw  hides  or  other  materials  which 
could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire.  The  batteringram 
(tul.  AaiEfr)  was  frequently  placed  under  a  lestudo 
of  this  kind,  which  was  then  called  Testwlo  anetd- 
ria,*  Vitruvioa  also  mentions  and  explains  the 
construction  of  several  other  mditary  machines  to 
which  the  name  of  testudine^  was  given.' 

4  The  name  of  lestudo  was  also  applied  tn  ihn 
covering  made  by  a  clos^e  body  of  soldiers,  whu 
plac^l  their  shields  over  their  heads  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  The 
shields  fitted  so  closely  together  as  to  present  on« 
unbroken  surface,  without  any  interstieea  bctweer 
Ihcm,  and  were  also  so  firm  that  men  could  wall 
ujHin  them,  and  even  hnrscs  and  chariots  be  driver 
over  them."  A  lestudo  was  furmed  {ie$iudmtm  fa 
cere)  either  in  battle,  lo  ward  off  the  arrows  and 
other  missiles  of  the  eiitmy,  or,  which  was  more 
frequently  the  case,  to  form  a  protection  to  the  sol- 
diers when  they  advanced  lo  the  walls  or  gates  of 
a  town  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  ihcm.'    (See 


1.  {Coa..  Ti..  lit.  «.)— 8.  (Uiir.  99,  lit.  7:  U*  Jow  OlJoiU 
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for  the  spectators,  which  vrere  in  most  cases  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  consisted  of  rows  of  benches  rising 
one  iibove  another ;  the  rows  themselves  (a)  formed 
porta  (nearly  three  fourths)  of  concentric  circles, 
and  were  al  internals  divided  into  companmenls 
by  one  or  more  broad  passagw  (ft)  running  between 
them,  and  parallel  with  the  benches,  'these  pas- 
Mgen  were  called  dtaCt^tfiara  or  Karamfiai,  Latin 
fratAnrhonrt,*  and  when  the  concourse  of  people 
was  very  great  in  a  theatre,  many  persons  might 
stand  in  them.  One  side  of  such  a  pa&sagc  furmed 
towards  the  upper  rows  of  henehea  a  wall,  m  which, 
m  some  the^ures,  though  [Hrhaps  not  ut  Athens, 
niches  were  excnvated,  whlVth  conlaineil  mrtal  vcs- 
scU  C^l*^'")  t"  increase  ihr  fioundi}  citriiioj*  from  the 
stiige  and  orcliCfllro  '  Across  the  rows  «f  lM:nche9 
ran  siairs,  by  which  preons  minlit  ascend  from  the 
liiwesl  to  the  hiKlieat  I3ut  these  »tairs  ran  :n 
straight  lines  only  frotii  otio  priecinetio  to  anutlier, 
and  the  stairs  in  the  next  series  of  rows  were  just 
between  the  two  aiiiirs  of  llio  Utwer  series  of  Iwnch- 
•s.  By  this  coiirw?  uf  the  stairs  the  scats  wrfc  di- 
vided into  a  numt)cr  of  comparlmenia  rcaenitiling 
cones  from  which  the  tops  are  cut  off;  hence  they 
weie  termed  xepKiAr^,  and  in  I*alin  cunei.  The 
whole  of  the  place  fur  the  spectators  (•dfaTfjo^-)  was 
sometimes  designated  hy  the  name  Koi?Mv,  f^atin 
cav^.it,  It  being  in  most  cases  a  real  excavation  of  the 
rock.  Al)ove  the  highest  rcw  of  benches  Ihoie  rose 
a  covered  ptirtico  (c).  wliich  of  course  far  exceeded 
in  height  the  uppoMte  buildings  by  which  the  stage 
was  fiurrtiunde<t,  and  appears  to  have  also  contrib- 
uted to  increase  the  acoustic  effecl."  The  entran- 
ces to  the  seau  of  the  spectators  were  partly  un- 
der ground,  and  led  to  (he  lowest  rows  of  benches, 
while  the  upper  rows  must  have  been  accessible 
from  flhovc.* 

a.  The  orchestra  (^jpx^cTpa)  was  a  circular  level 
space  extending  in  front  of  the  spectators,  and 
somewhat  below  the  lowest  row  of  (tenches.  Dut 
ti  was  not  a  complete  circle,  one  fiegmcnt  of  it  be- 
ing appropriated  to  the  stage  The  orchestra  was 
the  place  for  the  chorus,  where  it  performed  its  ev- 
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olutiona  and  dances,  for  which  purpose  U* 

erved  with  Iwards.    A»  the  cborui  wai  t^i 

out  of  which  the  drama  rose,  wo  the  or 

originally  the  roost  important  part  of  a 

formed  the  centre  round  which  all  thoi  ~ 

the  building  were  gniufn-d.     In  thd 

cle  of  the  orchestra  wns  tl,. 

tar  of  Dionyeua  (i/),  which 

the  Htage  than  to  the  se.ti 

distance  from  which  was  ; 

radius  of  the  circle.     In  a 

tra  compriAeil  ilic  broad  p.i     i     • 

each  aide  between  the  proji  ■  ii,  j.  " 

and  thfi  seatH  of  the  Hficctalorfi.  thro 

chorus  entered  the  orclieslra,    Tin 

ly  anangod  iLscIf  m  t'"   -r- .. .  lutwe 

and  the  stage.     Tin  '  If  w| 

fomi,  and  was  u&od  I'  ,><ii 

to  the  nature  of  (he  diiTi^reuk  piuyn,  stiHi  nil 

al  monument,  an  altar,  \c.    It  uus  in.i<lr  u(l 

and  surrounded  on  all  aides  with  Mrps. 

stuiHl  upon  a  raised  plallomi.  which  u^-t 

occupied    !>'-    "■••   !'->''■'■   i-it    it)''    r(i..n    .     ■'„ 

er,  and  iL  a 

as  the  pn.i  ,  1 

placed  behind  tlit*  thyuieh 
and  not  to  l»o  &e<tn  by  the  -| 
Ira,  as  well  as  the  \^iarpov.  ia>  uini'i  Uir 
a  roof  15  nowhere  mtnliunwi. 
3.  The  ftlage.     Steps  If-'  ''' 
orchestra  to  the  »tage,   .i 
pronahly  aacended  the  stag- 
part  in  iho  ncliim  ilsrlf.    TUti  tist^k  Mii 
was  closed  hy  a  wall  called  the  ngt*'*'* 
which  on  each  bid|^  wu 
called  the  jrof/acKymv. 
stage  was  not  very  greu; 
segment  of  the  circle  of  it  TWi 

space  from  the  scena  to  i'  n»< 

the  proscenium  {irptmKnvi^vit  inf^  *< 
rthould  call  the  real  atagi*.    That 
was  nearest  to  the  orchestra,  and  9fi 
sIoimI  when  they  s(K>ke,  waa  ibc  'A^ti^\ 
htipidnf  or  bxpifiavrt^t  m  I<aim  pUf 
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s,  raised  above  the  orchestra,  and  probably 
STel  with  the  thyinele.  What  the  vtrooKTivtov 
not  clear  -,  some  think  that  it  was  a  place  to 
the  actors  withdrew  when  they  harf  acted 
lets,  uihera  think  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
but,  as  it  IS  Slated  that  the  viroaKtji'tov 
lunu-d  vvith  statues,  it  seems  Diure  probable 
was  the  wall  under  the  /.oyiiov  which  faced 
sbestra  and  tlie  specLators.  The  oKrji'^  or 
|ti>u,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  wnll 
closed  the  stage  [protccnium  and  logtum) 
ihind.  It  represented  a  suilable  background, 
locality  in  which  the  action  waa  going  on. 
the  play  began  it  was  covered  with  a  ciir- 
Xofiarriraa^a^  rrpoan^viuv,  av/iaiait  Latin  ntu- 
^Mihinum').  When  the  play  began  this  curtain 
down,  and  was  rolled  up  on  a  roller  under* 
le  stage.  The  proscenium  and  logcum  were 
concealed  from  the  spectators.  As  regards 
!fiery  represtniod  on  the  o/n/r/i,  it  was  difler- 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  satyric  drama,  aud 
r-ii  u(  these  kmda  of  poetry  the  scenery  must 
capablu  of  various  moditicaiions,  aceorJ- 
the  character  of  each  individual  play ;  at 
lal  this  was  the  cuse  with  the  various  trage- 
evident  fn>m  llie  scenes  dcscrit)cd  in  the 
still  extant.  In  the  latter,  however,  the 
{anjjvf/),  m  most  cases,  represented  the 
ice  with  a  door  in  the  centre  (i),  which 
the  Toyat  door.  This  palace  generally 
of  two  stories  f^Stareyia'),  and  upon  its 
>f  (here  appears  ■">  have  been  some  elevated 
fixMn  which  persoi.s  might  observe  what  was 
un  at  a  distance.*  The  palace  presented  on 
Ide  a  projecting  wing,  each  of  which  had  its 
entrance.  These  wings  generally  reprc- 
ihe  babitaliuuh  of  guests  and  visiters.  AIL 
«c  doors  must  have  been  visible  to  the  spec- 
The  protagtJiiistes  always  entered  the 
lirough  the  middle  or  royal  door,  the  deuler- 
:es  and  iritaguiiisles  through  those  on  the 
tid  left  wings.  In  tragedior  like  the  Prome- 
:he  Persians,  Phdocteles  jbldtpiis  at  Coloiius. 
lers,  the  background  dM  not  represent  a  pal- 
there  are  other  pieces,  again,  iti  which  the 
mat  have  been  changed  in  the  course  of  the 
mce,  as  in  the  Eumenidesof  ^schylus  and 
c  of  Sophocles.  The  dramas  of  Euripides 
a  great  variety  of  scenery ;  and  if,  m  ad- 
I  this,  we  recollect  that  several  pieces  were 
In  one  day,  it  is  manifest  that  the  meehani- 
of  stage  performance,  at  least  in  the  days 
ipides.  must  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
The  ftcena  in  the  aatyric  drama  appears 
always  represented  a  woody  district,  with 
il  grottoes ,  m  comedy  the  scena  represented, 
.  in  later  times,  the  fronts  of  private  dwellings 
habitations  of  slaves  '  The  art  of  scene* 
;  must  have  been  applied  long  before  the 
■  Sophocles,  although  Aristotle'  ascribes  Us 
ction  lo  him.  {Vid.  Paintiso,  p.  707.) 
machines  in  ilie  Greek  theatres  were  ex- 
r  numerous,  but  we  are  in  many  cases  un- 
fonn  an  exact  idea  of  their  nalure  and  their 
We  shall  only  mention  the  moat  iminrtant 
them.  I.  The  uKptaxTot  (m)  stood  near  the 
de  entrances  of  the  scena ,  their  form  was 
'a  prisma,  and  by  a  single  turn  ihey  prodticed 
in  the  scenery.*  2.  The  Xofyuvtot  K7.ifta- 
the  Charonian  steps,  by  which  the  shades 
id  from  the  lower  world  upon  the  stage,'  3. 


■.  v.  £ofM.)  —9.  (Elvmol.  Mnc-.  «■  v.  AiX^f.— 
U  p.  M7-— Pollui.  Ouora.,  IT.,  in  )— S.  (Id.  ib.,  it.. 
Barir-  rho-ni*!.,  BH,  Ac.J— i.  (Vitru*.,  ».,  7.t— fl. 
t  I.— PulluT,  Oiioni..  IT..  115.>— 7,  (l*upt.,  IT..  IC.l— 
.,  T..  7.-l'uU«»,  Oaom.,  If.,  lae.J-O.  [Id.,  ir.,  IM.J 
6(f 


Tlio  fitfxov^i  KftaAtj,  or  lupjjfia,  a  machine  by  whict 
goda  or  heroes  were  represented  passing  through  or 
floating  in  the  air  ;  hpnce  the  proverb,  Dcui  rx  ma- 
chtua^  A.  The  i^utxrpa  or  tKKVK^^rjfia.  (  VuL  Exo^ 
TR*.)  fi.  The  tffoXojfwy,  an  especial  elevated  place 
above  the  acena  for  the  Olympian  giMls  when  they 
had  to  appear  in  Iheir  full  majesty.*  6.  The  ^tfMV' 
Ttiov,  a  machine  for  imitating  thunder  It  ap|>eara 
to  have  been  placed  underneath  the  stage,  and  Lo 
have  consisted  of  large  brazen  vessels  in  which 
stones  were  rolled.'  Kcspeciing  several  other  ma- 
chines of  less  importance,  sec  Pollux,  iv.,  rrepi  fitpot 

It  la  ini[>ussihlG  to  enter  here  upon  the  difTerei^- 
ce*  whirh  are  presented  by  many  ruins  of  theatres 
still  extant,  from  the  description  we  have  given 
above  II  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the 
theatres  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  time, 
I  lie  space  between  the  thymele  and  the  loyeum  w»s 
converted  into  a  lower  stage,  upon  which  mimrs, 
inusiciaua,  and  dancers  played,  while  the  ancient 
stage  (proscenium  and  logeum)  remainrd  deslined, 
as  before,  for  the  actors  in  the  regular  drama.  Thts 
lower  suge  was  sumetiinea  called  thymele  or  or- 
chestra.* 

The  K-omans  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  theatres  of  the  Italian  Greeks  at  an  early  period, 
whence  they  erected  their  own  theatres  in  similar 
positions  upon  the  sides  of  hills.  This  is  still  clear 
from  the  rums  uf  very  ancient  theatres  al  Tusciilum 
and  Fffisulffi.*  The  Romans  themselves,  however, 
did  not  possess  a  regular  stone  theatre  until  a  very 
ta(c  period,  and,  although  dramatic  repi-e<>entalirins 
were  very  popular  in  earlier  times,  il  appears  that 
a  wooden  stage  was  erected  when  necf^ssary,  and 
was  afXerward  pulled  down  again,  and  the  plays  of 
Plaulus  and  Terence  were  perloraied  on  tsaeh  tem- 
porary scafToldinga.  In  ihe  mean  vvUilp  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Rome  had  Uietr  stone 
theatres,  as  the  introduction  of  Oreek  customs  and 
manners  was  less  strongly  opposed  in  iliciii  than  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itsf^If  Wooden  theatres,  adorned 
with  the  most  profuse  inagnificence,  were  erecteil  at 
Home  even  dunng  the  last  period  of  the  Uepiiblic. 
The  firai  attempt  tu  build  a  stone  theatrt!  was  made 
a  short  lime  before  tlie  consulship  of  P.  Corneliua 
Scipio  Naaica.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  censors, 
and  was  advancing  towards  completion,  when  Scip- 
io. in  155  B.C.,  persuaded  the  senate  to  command 
the  building  to  be  pulled  down,  as  injurious  In  public 
morality.'  Re»|)eciing  the  magnificeni  wiKKten  the- 
atre which  M.  .^milius  Scaurus  built  in  his  Kilile- 
ship.  68  B.tJ.,  see  Pliny.'  Its  scena  consisted  of 
three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  wsr  made  of 
while  marble,  the  middle  oneof  glass,  and  Ihe  upper 
one  of  gilt  wood.  The  cavea  contain'Ml  8<Kl>00 
apectalors.*  In  55  B.C  ,  Vn.  Pompey  built  tlie  tirat 
stone  theatre  at  Home,  near  the  Campus  Martina. 
It  was  of  great  l>eauty,  and  is  said  to  have  inivn 
built  after  the  model  of  that  of  Mytilene  :  it  contain- 
ed 40,000  spectators.'  G  Curio  built,  in  50  B.C.,  two 
magnificent  wooden  theatres  close  by  our  another, 
which  might  be  changed  into  one  amphithealre.'* 
After  the  time  of  Pompey,  however,  (ithcr  sioiifl 
theatres  were  erected,  as  the  theatre  of  Marcelliis, 
which  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  called  after  his 
nephew  Marcellus;"  and  that  of  Bolbus."  whence 
Suetonius"  uses  the  expression  per  trina  ikcaira. 
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I.  (PoUiix,  it..  IW,  im.  131.— Suidaj.  t.  r.  'E^ijwyw.  —  H»- 
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'The  cofistniclion  of  n  Roman  theatre  reserobli 
on  the  whole.  Ihat  of  b  Greek  une.  The  principal 
diflcrent'ea  are,  that  the  «edt«  of  the  apectators, 
which  rose  in  llie  form  of  an  amphjihealre  around 
vhe  orchestra,  did  noi  form  mure  than  a  semi- 
circle :  and  that  ihe  who4e  of  iho  orchestra  likewise 
formed  only  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of  which 
formed  the  front  line  of  the  stage.  The  Roman  or- 
nheaira  contained  no  thymele,  and  waa  nut  destmi-d 

or  a  chorus,  hut  eontamed  the  seals  for  senators 
and  other  dislinauished  persons,  such  as  fnreij^ 
ambassadors,  which  are  called  ";»nmw*  MuhgtlhorHtit 
oriio"  In  the  year  68  H  C  ,  the  tribune  L.  Koscrus 
Qlho  carried  a  law  which  regulated  ihe  places  in 
the  theatre  lo  be  occupied  by  the  difTcrent  classes 
of  Roman  citizens :  it  enacted  that  fourteen  ordines 
of  benches  were  to  be  assigned  as  seats  to  the  equi- 
les  *  Hence  these  qualuordecim  ordinea  are  sume- 
Limes  mentioned,  without  any  fartlier  addrtion,  as  the 
honorary  seats  of  tlie  equites.  They  were  undoubt- 
edly clo^te  behind  the  seats  of  the  senators  and  ma- 
fiistrates,  and  thus  consisted  of  the  rows  of  benches 


liately  behind  the  orchesiri.  \t 
Cicero*  speak  uf  ihis  law  m  anunnentW^ 
mfer  that  it  only  restored  to  tbr  eqaia  il 
which  they  bad  po8»C84ed  before  Ai 
this  law  was,  that  spendthrifts,  and  | 
in  their  circumsUnces  {deeoctara),  «Mirl 
their  own  fault  or  not,  and  wbeibef  ttifj 
to  the  nenatorian  or  equeslnnn  '  ~^ 
longer  occupy  the  aeats  asaitTi'-d  lo 
occupy  a  separate  place  set  apart  fori 
reign  of  Augustus  the  senate  mide  i 
foreign  ambiissadora  should  iw  knfvr 
privilege  mentioned  aboro.  as  it 
pened  tlial  freedmen  were  sent  loKuuui 
sadors.  The  sotdiera  also  were  sefafOel  I 
people  by  the  same  decree :  the  samisl 
With  women,  prxtextati  and  pcdogag.* 
aration  consisted  probably  in  ooe  ur  n 
being  assigned  (o  a  particular  dassufi 
ffHlowing  woodcut  contain  a  prutntilp 
(ion  of  the  plan  of  a  Roman  tbealrr 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  ooD*tn)cM«(l 


and  Roman  theatres,  see  the  commentators  on  Vi- 
truvius."  J.  Chr.  Gem^li,  Z>a*  Thcaier  :u  Aihcn,  Am- 
ncktluk  auf  ArchUe^tur,  Srenene  und  DartUHungM 
Kunrt  uUrhaupt,  Berlin,  1818.  8vo.  —  U.  C.  W. 
Schneider,  Das  AUiacfu  Thcatertrcarn,  sum  beanrrn 
VenUhfn  der  Grtech.  Dramatiker. — Stieglitz,  ilrcAi- 
ologie  dff  Baukun»t  der  Gntch.  u.  Romcr^  ii.,  1. — G. 
Ferrara,  Storia  e  iescrip.  de'  pnncip.  teatn  ant.  e 
n^emt,  Milano,  1830  — The  supplement  tu  Stuart's 
AniKf.  of  Athens.  A  general  outline  is  also  given 
by  Miiller,  Hut.  of  Gr.  Ltt.,  i-,  p.  299,  A-c. ;  and  by 
Bode,  GcMch.  der  dramai.  Dicklkunst  d.  HelletK.^  [., 
p.  156,  &c. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  a  few  points  respecting  the 
attendance  in  the  Greek  theatres.  Theatrical  rep- 
resentations at  Athens  began  early  in  the  morning. 
or  after  breakfast  ;'  and  when  the  concourse  o( 
people  wds  expected  to  be  great,  persons  would 
even  go  to  occupy  their  seals  in  the  night.  The 
son  could  not  be  very  troublesome  to  the  actors,  as 
they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  by  the 
buildings  surroundiing  the  stage,  and  the  s{>ectaturs 
protected  ihe^mselves  against  it  by  hats  with  broad 
brims*  Whpn  the  weather  was  fine,  especially  at 
the  Uionysiac  festivals  in  spring,  the  people  appear- 


1.  (Li»,  Euit.,  M.  — A»«?(»u  niJ  Curael,  n- 79,  ed.  Onll.]  — S. 
%  r  }— S.   [^Evhiii.,  r.  L^nipii..  p.  4M.— Atlua 
$-  (Studma,  a.  v.  n^r«f  9$  uuii  ^jMicwv.) 
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ed  with  garlands  on  their  beads ;  wtiea  it 
as  at  the  Lensa  m  January,  they  UMtl 
themselves  up  tu  their  cloaks. '     Wtieu  a 
a  shower  of  rain  came  uu  suddenly,  i^'*-  • 
look  refuge  in  the  porticoes  bebinJ  i 
those  above  the  uppermost  row  of  U 
who  wished   to  sit  comfortably  br' 
with  thum.*     As  il  was  not  unusual 
cal  performances  to  last  from  ten  i. 
the  speulaturs  required  refreshmenr 
that  in  the  intervals  between  the  scvt*^  i 
use  J  10  take  wine  and  cakes.  ^ 

The  whole  of  the  c4ivea  in  the  Attic  theatni 
have  contained  about  50,000  spectators.  Tfaf  |l 
for  generals,  the  archons,  priests,  foreuju  anti 
dors,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  vrerf  Ji 
lowesit  rows  of  benches,  and  nearest  to  tbeod 
Ira,*  and  they  appear  to  have  been  aoorft 
cuvereiJ  with  a  sort  of  canopy.*  The  tI* 
benches  atmve  these  were  occupied  bylk**" 
of  500,  those  next  in  succession  by  the  (|M^  ' 
the  rest  by  the  people  of  Athens  Bar  0  •^'' 
seem  that  they  did  not  sit  indl^  '*^^ 

the  better  places  were  let  at  a  i  ■'«' 


I.  (It  ,M.J— S.  (Pro  Mm  Pill  ,  \9.\- 
4.  (SUH..  Oct..  44)— 5.  (SuidM.  Lc 
1.  c— TUfMpHr.,  Chax.,  •  )  — T.  (Athcj.  ,  i.  ,  ,    ;. 
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and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  take  a  place  , 
cti  he  had  not  paid.^     The  question  whether  i 
^ce*  BDii  more  especially  at  Athens*  women 
-vseot  at  ibo  perturmance  of  tragedies,  is  one  i 
&  which  have  given  rise  lu  much  diBcussion 

modem  scltulara,  as  wo  have  scarcely  any  | 
I  in  ancient  writer?  m  which  tlie  presence  of ; 

is  staled  as  a  poaitivc  fact.  But  Jacobs' 
Bsow*  have  placed  it  almost  beyond  doubt, 
e  various  alhieions  made  by  ancient  writers, 
'suen  were  allowed  to  be  present  during  the 
.3Uice  of  tragedies.  This  opinion  is  now  per- 
onArrocd  by  a  passage  in  Athenieua,*  which 
n  quoted  by  Uecker*  in  corroboration  of  the 
ion  to  which  the  alKive-mentioned  writers 
:&e.  In  Lhia  passage  we  find  that  at  Athens, 
►lie  time  of  the  Peloponne«ian  war,  ihespec- 
n  the  theatre  consiated  of  men  and  women. 
^e,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason 
ive  that  women  were  not  present  at  come- 
Uile  boys  might  be  pre»:nt  both  at  tragedy 
medy.*  The  seata  wliich  women  occupied 
■reek  theatres  ap[)ear  to  have  been  separated 
lose  of  the  men.' 

the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  pre- 
{  excesses,  the  ancients  had  a  sort  of  iheatre- 
I  the  persons  who  held  this  office  were  called 
leoe  paSdo^opot  or  ^66ovxot,  and  at  Home 

!«.• 

peeling  the  attendance  at  the  Greek  thealreu 
t  conduct  of  the  people,  see  a  very  good  dm- 
on  of  Uecker,  in  his  ChankUf.* 
[EBAIGUS  LA  PIS  (Oi7fioi«of;Uflof),  a  species 
jliyry,  according  to  the  more  correct  opmiori, 
I  a  kind  of  marble,  as  has  boen  supposed  by 
KTiters.  It  was  of  a  red  colour,  and  was  also 
Pyropirci/M*." 

ElOS(^eiov),  Sulphur.  "Pliny  and  Isido- 
ays  Adams,  "  describe  four  kinds  of  sulphur. 
Tvpov  uf  Oioseoridca,  or  the  Sulpkur  vivum  of 
Una,  is  native  sulphur.  I'he  Uttlphur  igncm 
m  (rd  wrrrvpi^vai'y'is  sulphur  which  has 
ubjected  to  the  action  of  tire."  *' Sulphur 
was  applied  by  the  ancicnu,"  uhserves  Dr. 
"  to  various  uses  in  medicine  an*^  mher  arts, 
e  use  of  the  physiciim  was  rcMiuiroil  translu- 
liive  sulphur,  which  the  Greeks  called  Atv- 
That  which  had  been  freed  from  impiinties 
irtiflcial  process,  which  had  passed  (he  fire, 
lied  wtJrvpapivnv,  and  dlatinguished  into  va- 
Inds,  appropriated  to  various  uses,  acct>nling, 
ly,  to  tiieir  several  degrees  of  purity.  Thus, 
id  was  iwed  for  fumigating  woollens,  to  rcn- 
im  whiter  and  soAer;  another  fur  making 
ts:  purposes  to  which  sulphur  yet  continues 
Ipplied.  The  employment  of  it  in  expiation 
fttration,  which  was  very  common,  we  find 
d  to  by  many  ancient  authors.''^ 
J'CAI  (HFiKat).  (Vid.  Vcsvs,  p.  457  ) 
CLYCKANEI'A  {i^ijXvKpavcla),  tho  Camus 
««a,  or  Dogl>eiTV.** 

ELYPTERIs'ciJi/^.bTrfpK),  a  plant.  Staek- 
tiokls  tho  *^XvjtTr/}(V  of  Theophrastus  to  be 
roMttchum  Ttkelyplena.  Sprengel  makes  the 
f-e/MC  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  Anptemum  jWix 
,  Bemh.  (Poit/podium,  L.)."* 
lELY PHONO N   (iJ^Av^ov),  called  also 


it..  Apolog.,  p.  Vi.—JRh»n,  V.  U.,  ii.,  13. — IVincnth.  in 
B7t.>— 3.  (V^rmioeht.  Schnit.,  it.,  p.  973.)— 3.  lia'Zim- 
1*1  ZaiUcltr.  nirtUs  Altvith-,  IS37,  n.  30.}  — 4.  (xil.,  ji, 
B.  (Chanklm,  ii.,  p.  2fiO,|— 0.  (Tbcnptir,  Char.,  0. — 
<■  Ciniu.  horej.,  p.  80A.— Anitoph.,  Nul).,  p.  637,  Ac— 
Dfl  Gyinn.,93.}— T.  (GAtlliiii;  m  tb«  Hh<io.  Mot.,  1H34, 
kcl  — 9.  (Srhi.I.  Bi]  Anitiipli.,  P««,  718  )  —  ».  (li.,  p. 
h>~10.  (Mo(>fe'a  Anc.  Mineral-,  p  IS4.)— 11.  (Aaan», 
,  M.  t.— MooTc'a  Adc.  Mtu/ral..  p.  lOft.  103.1— IS.  iTh«- 
.  P.,  i.,  13  ;  HI.,  4.  — AdiuiuK  Append.,  i.  v.|— iS.  tTbv- 
-,  18.— DiuBciii.,  II  ,  1(j4  — AilaJni,  A|>iitivl-«t.T.) 


SCORPION  {aKopniov),  a  plant,  about  which  Stark 
house  is  quite  undecided.  *'  Sprengel  suggests  that 
it  may  be  the  Doromcufn  pardtUtanchta^  or  Scorpion- 
rooted  Leopard's- banc.  This  opinion  is  also  sup- 
ported by  Bauhtu.'" 

THENS.-E  or  TENS^  (for  the  crthography  and 
etymology  of  the  word  are  alike  doubtful,  although 
the  oldest  MSS.  generally  omit  the  aspirate)  were 
highly- ornamented  sacred  vehicles,  winch,  m  the 
suleum  pomp  of  the  Circeosian  games,  conveyed 
the  statues  of  certain  deities,  with  all  their  decora* 
lions,  to  the  pulvinaria,  and,  aller  the  sports  were 
over,  bore  them  back  to  their  shrines.*  We  are  ig- 
norant of  their  precise  form  ;  for,  although  we  find 
several  repres^^n  tat  ions  upon  ancient  medals  and 
oUicr  works  of  art,  of  gods  seated  in  cais.  and  es- 
pecially of  the  aun-chariot  of  Etagabalus,'  yet  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding  which,  11'  any.  of  these 
are  tensv.  We  know  that  they  were  drawn  by 
horses  (Plutarch*  calls  them  ^ii<jaaf),  and  eacoited 
(dtduccre)  by  the  chief  senators  in  robes  of  slate, 
who,  along  with  pueri  patrimi  (pit/.  Patkimi),  laid 
hold  of  the  bridles  and  traces,  or  pcrhajw  as&isted 
to  drag  the  carriage  (for  ductrc  is  used  as  well  as 
deducrrc*),  by  means  of  thongs  attached  for  the  pur- 
pose (and  hence  the  proposed  derivation  from  Undo). 
So  sacred  was  this  duty  considered,  that  Augustus, 
when  labounng  under  sickness,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  accompany  the  tensie  in  a  htler.  If  one  of 
the  horses  knocked  up,  or  the  driver  took  the  reins 
in  his  left  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  rcoommenen 
the  procession,  and  fur  one  of  the  attendant  boys  lo 
let  go  the  ttiong  or  to  stumble  was  profanation.* 

The  only  gtMls  distinctly  named  as  carried  in  ten- 
SJR  are  Jupiter  and  Minerva,^  lo  which  iiuuilM^r  Mans 
ia  usually  added  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cassius,* 
but  in  the  passage  referred  lo  he  merely  stales 
that,  at  the  Circensian  games  celebrated  A.D.  21  fi, 
the  statue  of  Mars,  which  was  in  the  procession 
inoft^eioii),  foil  down ;  and  it  ia  very  remarkable  that 
Diunysius/  in  his  minute  description  ui  the  iVimpa 
Circensis,  lakes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  tensor, 
but  represents  the  statues  of  the  gods  as  carried  on 
men's  shoulders,  i.  «.,  on  fercula.  That  a  consider- 
able number  of  deities,  however,  received  this  hon- 
our, seema  probable  from  the  expression  oflJiceru, 
in  his  solemn  appeal  at  the  close  of  the  last  Verrine 
oration,  '*  omnexque  (in,  ^ui  vehtcuUs  tensarum  soifm- 
ntt  catiu  ludorum  miru,"  though  we  cannot  deter- 
mine who  these  gods  were.  We  frequently  hear, 
indeed,  of  tho  chariot  of  Juno,'"  of  Cybcle,"  and 
many  ulhers;  but,  as  these  are  not  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Poinpa  Cirecnaia,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  tenss.  Among  the  im* 
pioua  flatteries  heaped  on  Cirsar.  it  was  decreed 
that  tiis  ivory  statue  should  accompany  the  images 
of  the  gods  to  the  circus  in  a  complete  chariot  (dp^ 
(5Aoi',  that  is,  a  unaa,  in  opposttioii  lo  a  mere  fercu- 
Urn),  and  that  this  rjiariot  should  stand  in  the  Capi- 
tol immediately  opposite  lo  that  of  Jupiler^' 

Similar  homage  was  paid  upon  high  festivals  tu 
the  images  of  their  gods  by  other  ancient  nations. 
Tlius,  in  ihe  curious  ceremonies  performed  at  Pa- 
premis  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
deity,  whom  Herodotus"  imagbed  to  be  identical 

I.  (Theophr..  1.  c— Aduu,  Appeod.,  ■.  v.J— 9.  (Cic.in  Vtrr., 
ii.,  I.M,  andaoUarPMudo-AMXkO.,  III.,  97;  ».,  72.  — Ser».  id 
Virig.,  JEn.,  i.,  fll.— Pntua,  ■-  ».  —  DiomcdM,  i.,  p-  3711,  «!. 
Pnt-ch— DinaC«i,.sI'ni..40.  — Tiirtull..  I>«  Spcci.,  7.J  — ». 
(Hfrocliui,  T.,  fl.  —  Ktrf.  Vaillani.  NutuM.  Imp.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  SW. 
— Cinarut,  lji«  WSgon  unl  FihrwrrlLe,  &r.,  mb.  ilii.^jflif.  6.)^ 
4.  <runo1iui..25.)-5.  (Lir.,  t..  4I.)-6.  (Liv.,  1.  o-Plut.,  I.  c. 
— Alcoa.,  I.e.— Aniob.  adv.  QmtA..  ir.,  31.  cnrnpftre*!  witli  tti* 
oration  Do  Hanurp.  Rwp.,  II,— TtfrtaH..  D.*  Ton-n.  Mil..  13.and 
D«  Stwctac.,  7.  —  Saet.,  OcU».,43)— 7.  (Saei.,  \.»pai.,  5.— 
tJion  Cwi..  ilnl.,  40  ;  1..  9  ;  hvi..  I.>— «■  (l"""'!-.  8  >-W-  (vti.. 
71>  — 10.  (Vin.,  Oeura..  m.,  MI  1  — It.  t.^w-.-o.  •'4^.1— W 
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with  Are«.  the  stalup,  viislirined  in  a  chapel  made 
(il  ^lUled  wood,  waa  drugiicd  iii  a  luur-wliL'«li'(l  car 
by  u  buUy  of  prii'Atfi.  ^u  utsu,  in  the  accounl  Rivvti 
liy  Allienwiis,'  altT  f^allixrnrs  u(  Uhml'-a,  of  Iho 
^urgeuuij  pagcaiii  at  Alexuinlica,  duniif;  the  reiuii 
of  Ptolemy  l'liiLi(lel|>)iUB,  we  rf?a«l  of  a  car  of  Uac- 
chiis  uf  prudigiuua  tti'Ui.  ntust  costly  materials,  and 
iiiosl  fUtwratc  workmanship,  which  was  dragged 
by  180  men,  ond  to  euch  cufttoma  wo  may  find  n 
paralk'l  in  modern  tanca  in  itte  usn^fcs  which  pre- 
vail at  lilt*  leniiviil  of  S.  Agatha  at  Caiaoin,  and  H. 
Robulia  ul  J^alt'ono. 

(.Snht«n'er,  Pe  Ht  VekuulAn,  c.  34  — Giuzrol,  Du 
Wdgen  tiHiI  f'ahmKTkr  lUr  (VnwAm  und  Homer,  c. 
66  ;  but  the  lullcr  author,  biilh  liere  and  risrwheri', 
altows  hi8  imagination  to  carry  him  farther  than  his 
aiithoriliOA  warrnnt.) 

THEOUOSIA'NUS  CODEX.   (Vii-CoDKiTHB- 

OPOSMti'V  ) 

THKOPHA'MA  t^et^via),  a  fcjiliTal  celebrated 
at  Delphi,  on  ibv  occaaiou  of  which  the  Uelphiaitfl 
filled  tho  hugt;  ailvur  crater  whioh  had  bpcn  prcuenl' 
ed  to  the  Delphic  rikI  by  Crwsus.'  Valckenaer  on 
Hcrodntus*  thought  that  the  reading  was  corrufrt, 
and  tliAt  Otoiivia  should  be  read,  aa  this  lestivul  is 
well  known  to  havn  been  celebrated  t>y  the  Del- 
phians.'  Jjui  both  feativala  are  mentioned  together 
by  Pollux*  and  PhiKrairatus*  An  agon  caltid  Uie- 
oxuniit  was  also  celebrated  at  Pellene  m  Aehaia  in 
bunour  of  Ueriue»  and  A|>oUo.'  But  no  particulars 
of  any  of  thcbC  feslivaU  arci  known. 

TIIEOK'IA  (^lupia).     <  Vut.  Thboroi.) 

TllLtHtiCA  [^ruptxa).  Under  this  name,  at 
Athens,  were  c-uinpri«ed  the  moneys  ex[>ended  on 
festivals,  ^ucnfices,  and  public  entertiiininenia  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  also  moneys  diMnbuied  among  the 
people  In  ibu  Biiape  of  largesses  fniin  the  state. 

There  were,  accordini;  to  Xenophon,  more  feeti- 
valft  at  Athens  than  in  all  Iho  rest  ufUreeee.*  Be> 
side3  thuso  which  were  open  lo  the  uholit  body  of 
llie  (wople.  then;  were  many  confineil  to  the  mem- 
bers of  each  tribe,  deme,  and  house.  These  last 
were  pnn'ided  for  out  of  the  funds  of  Uie  coiiiinu- 
nity  whn  celebratiHj  them.  At  the  most  imimrtant 
ol  the  public  lestivals.  such  as  the  Dionysia,  Pana- 
thentra,  Kleuainia,  Thar^elia,  and  some  others, 
there  were  not  on 'y  aacnhcca,  but  prucesaiona,  the- 
atrical oxhibiLiuits,  gymnastic  conlesta,  and  games, 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  and  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. A  portion  of  (he  expense  was  defrayed  by 
the  individuuls  upon  whom  the  burden  of  AetTovpyia 
devolved  ;  but  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  lar- 
ger part,  was  defrayed  by  tho  public  treasury.  iJo- 
iiioatbenea  complains  tlwit  more  money  was  spent 
on  a  xinnlc  Panatbcnatc  or  Uionysiac  feiitival  than 
on  any  military  expeditjim*  'I'he  religious  embas- 
sies to  Delos  and  other  places,  and  especially  tliuse 
to  the  Olympitin,  Nemean,  Uihmian,  and  Pyihiiin 
games,  drew  largely  upon  the  public  exchequer, 
Uiough  a  part  of  the  cost  fell  upon  the  we^ilthier 
ciliiene  whn  conducted  theni.** 

The  l^rgesseA  ilistnbuti'd  among  ilio  people  liad 
their  origin  ai  an  early  |H!riod,  and  m  a  measure  ap* 
parentty  hannleas,  iliough  from  a  small  beginning 
they  afterward  rose  to  a  height  most  injurious  to 
the  commonwealth.  TheAtiic  drama  used  to  be 
|ierrorfiicd  m  a  wooden  theatre,  and  the  entrance 
was  frtte  to  all  citizens  who  chose  to  go.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  oagemefts  to  gei  n  led  to 
mooh  confusion  and  even  danger.  On  onevccaslon, 
about  U.C.  600.  the  acaflolding  which  supported 


I.  (f.,f.  87,  Ac.)-S.  <H»md.,  l.,  Sl.>— 8.  (1.  c.)— 4.  (Plul,  I 
D«  tall  qin  »rp  s  tmm-  \tMn;  p.  ill,  f.— Pnlomon  a^.  Mh^ii.,  I 
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the  roof  fell  in,  and  caused  gr< 
llien  deteniilned  iliai  tho  entrvu 
bo  gratuilouft      'I'he  fii*  fnr   ■  ■  i 

(ibnip,  \thich  wn»  pnjd  tu  '  ii 

{called  iJrar/jwt'VC.  <^'a''^f'"       ,  * 

undertook  to  ke^^p  it  in  repair  ■< 
for  use  on  condition  of  bciiifir 
the  profits     'I'his  payment  coiiimui<i 
after  the  stvme  Uioatrc  was  budt      ' 
lieve  the  po^irer  cIhsscw,  [wm<^   i  1 1 
bltnl  them  l*i  rrceivfi  il^te  price  "f  -; 
the  slate,  sfler  which,  all  tho^• 
too  )>oor  to  pay  for  ibeir  phi' 
money  in  the  pubhc  aaseinhly,  >• 
quently  held  in  the  theatre.*     In   {>i 
this  donation  was  extended  to  othrr  ' 
besides  il.>  "' 

given  to  > 

lasted  Iw.i   ..- 

hut  not  beyond,     Hi'iire  all    ii> 

ceived  the  nameof  (^n^f^jn      'I 

varied  at  diffrrcnt  limrs,  and. 

on  the  state  of  the  public  pxc\: 

tnhulionn  of  money,  like  i'  'z 

were  called  AtHiufdat  or  ^f  h 

made  ut  the  Utiiitystti,  wh'  > 

and   saw   the   surphis   ol 

from  Ilio  orchestra      11)*'  ' 

lnr(;e«jf-'»  grew  by  rncout  < 

time  to  time  by  desi^iinc  ' 

time  of  Drin(isthri)P9  ih'v 

ctinnned  to  ihf  [worer  cl.i^-*  -  '     !  -i" 

that  ti'om  26  tu  30  tolmu  moiu  -^k 

annually,' 

.So  larce  an  oxpcnditure  of  tht-  imM- 
shows  and  atnusenionis  ahftor' 
whtcli  were  deiniiinh-'l  for  »■"■ 
portuiil  naiure      B>  :i 
plus  of  itio  antiuiil   : 
the  expense  of  the  .  ,..,  .....n,.. 
TJ  x/H!ftarn  rfjr  (tioiAf/^/'uf)  wjlf 
nulilary  fund,  and   tipjilird    lo  r  < 
commonwealth.     Since  the  Urnr  nt  i 
ous  demaffoguits  had  sprnnp  np,  wd" 
people  to  divt'rt  all  that  <  < 
other  branches  of  civil  (  . 
ric  fund,  whu-d     *  '>  -  ■" 
surplus,  and  il 
war  or  defent  • 

ordinary  conlnbutions   <k  prn 
An  attempt  wn-^  m?ide  hv  f\v  «' 
of  whom  Tlu" 
rapiado^oiiuv  ■ 
Ho  passed  a  iti>*,  v,,,.,  „ 
to  propose  that  the  tlient 
to  irulitary  serviL-r      In  1 
ried  a  decree  • 

whether  the  m  t 

Ihe  puriKMjc  of  u.i;,  fur  ■  f 

a  ypa^ij  jrapai'Oftuv,  conTi' 
cree  whb  annulled,  as  n 
law  of  KubuhiH  wiis  a  M': 
mcnl  to  I>cmoBthencs,  in 
schemes  for  the  national  detrncv  ;  and 
last,  but  not  before  D.C.  33tt,  to  have 
repealiog  it* 

In  the  earlier  Umn  then  vw  no 
board  of  (mtsoiis  r\:        '■  '  ' 

the  iheoric   fuml. 
was  dishurned  I*'-"  (  ■ 
arcby.  the  lar. 
Agyrrhius,  a 

^     I.  (ScbJhMSB.Ib,  iioi-t^ 
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called  ui>xv  i"i  Tift  dfUfiiK^   oi  Irri  ro  iJro- 

TtrayfiivQi  or  trx^iporovrj^hfoi,  BeufUKtf  upxi* 

They  were  elcctetl  by  show  of  hands  at  Die 

of  the  lErreat  Dionysia,  one  from  each  iribp. 

time  of  Eubulua  many  other  brandies  of  the 

ttratiun  were  placed  under  the  control  of 

>ard,  as  ihe  managenieiit.  of  t}ie  civil  expend- 

odioe  of  the  apodects!,  the  building  of 

iOftls,  streets,  dtc.    This  was  dictated  by 

ty  on  the  port  of  the  people  that  no  part 

revenue  should  lie  improperly  diverted  from 

leoric  fund,  which  they  thought  would  be 

ited  by  increasitif;  the  powers  of  its  mana- 

Uut  these  extraordinary  powers  appear  not 

re  been  of  long  continuance.' 

LEOROl  {'3f(jiftoi)  were  persons  sent  on  special 

18  i^eupiai)  to  perform  some  religious  duty, 

consult  an  oracle,  or  to  ofR'r  a  luiorifiee  un 

of  the  slate.    It  is  thus  explained  by  the 

irtpt  Tn  ■Oiia-  oi  Wj-  '^'Oiav  Trtfi—ofirvat  Koi 
Kot  rrnvv}-vpet^  Koi  xpfjorijpta.^  There  were 
r>rue  of  tlie  Dorian  states,  as  the  .li^irinetans, 
lians,  Messenians,  and  Manlineans,  official 
called  ^eupvi,  whose  duty  it  was  lo  consult 
I.  interpret  the  responses,  Jtc  .  as  among  the 
^iiw  there  were  men  called  Pvihii,  chosen  by 
t  «ii-^  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi."  At 
m  r>  ihere  were  no  official  persnns  called  ^tupoi, 
B.  -*  ihime  was  given  lo  those  cui'jccna  who  were 
'  -  '  :'  Iriim  tune  to  time  to  conduct  religious 
^  to  various  places  ;  o(  which  l)ic  most 
were  those  that  were  sent  lo  the  Olym- 
^ythian,  Nciiiean.  nnd  Isthmian  games,  those 
?nt  to  consiUt  the  gml  at  Delphi,  and  those 
^xti  the  solemn  procession  lo  Delna,  where  the 
"^.ans  established  a  quadricnnia!  il-siiviil  in  re- 
if  the  ancient  Ionian  one,  of  which  Homer 
■  **  '  The  expense  of  these  embassies  was  de- 
1^-*  partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  wealthy 
'^*»3,  lo  whom  the  management  of  ihern  was 
*^rd,  called  u/),t;itfc'w^yi,  chiefs  of  the  embassy, 
"^^^uji  a  sort  of  XfiTovfryta^  and  frequently  a  very 
y  one,  08  the  chief  conductor  represented  the 
*>  sind  was  expected  to  appear  with  a  Buitable 
*>•-?  of  splendour  ;  for  instance,  to  wear  a  golden 
*  n»  to  drive  into  the  city,  with  a  handsome 
■"tot,  retinue.  &c.  Nicias,  who  was  very  rich, 
^x»rifd  to  have  incurred  i^reat  expenses  on  his 
I'l  Delos,  beyond  what  was  required  of 
Alcibiades  astonished  all  the  spectators 
'— '•.luiiua  hy  the  mag^nilicence  of  hia  horses,  char- 
littdtc.,  and  the  profuseness  T>f  his  expenditure.' 

Liminian  or  Delian  ship  was  also  called 

T,  and  was  principally  used  for  conveying 

lo  Delos,  though,  likti  the  Paralus,  it  was 

■  in  other  expeditions  besides.* 

i  ni:,'.»\E'NIA  {^eo^tvia}.     (Kid.  ThkophaWU.) 

TjifcltAPKU'TICA  (ro  dfpon-rvnKovJ.one  of  the 

e  branch!^  mto  which,  according  to  some  authors, 

B  *hnlc  art  and  science  of  medicine  was  divided 

ibiu^  the  ancients.*    It  was  defined  to  be  that 

:h  which  was  conversant  with  Ihe  healing  of 

izafCj  or  reeallmg  and  restoring  ruined  health,' 

was  subdivided  iiilo  three  parts,  Di^TE-ncA, 

lOiA.  pHvRMtrFUTicA.'     From  ibc  ineidcnlal 

m  that  is  made  by  Uomcr  and  the  old  Greek 


iliia..  r.  ClMiph.,  57,  cd.  Slcpli.  —  BAckh,  ib.,  i..  \9%- 

'JhRmaaa,  tU.,  StO.— Woctumuth,  IlcUeo.  A.L,  U.,  1.,  194- 

{llariMM'r.,  5u)dfis,  and  Heiych.,  *.  ▼.  Qivfivu — Cam- 

Hit,  I.  ,  S^.  —  &jph.,  <E«I.  TjT.,  114.)— S.  (ScbAmuio, 

'     f;r  .  ]30,  Ms.)  —  *-    (Thorjd.,  Hi.,  104.)  —  fl. 

;  Alhrn..  i.,230,— Thirlwiill,  Hut.  tifGn-wc, 

-U.  (Sanlai,  I.  c.  —  IWclih.  iti.,  i,,  li9.)-7. 

In  •.!..  M<;J.,  v..  11,  t>mi.  tiL.p.  331— Itl.,  IiiUixl., 

iiT.,  i>.Ct«.>— &  (PefiA.M(Ml.,  l.c.)— 9.  (iDtrud.,  1.  0.. 


writers  of  the  nature  of  ihe  reuicdies  that  were  ettt 
ployed  by  medical  praciiliouera  in  the  earliest  iime.a 
it  would  app'*ar  that  their  practice  was  principally 
Kurgical,  and  almost  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
Wounds ;  and  that,  with  rei^pect  to  internal  diseases, 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  conceived  to  he  the 
immediate  infliction  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore 
abandoned  as  incurable,  or.  at  least,  were  to  be  ob- 
viated only  by  chaniis  and  ineantntions,  and  '.hal 
the  arta  of  magic  formed  no  inconsiderable  part 
even  of  their  surgical  practice  * 

From  !be  mode  m  which  Hippocrates  speaks  of 
certain  pmetices,  such  as  bleeding,  and  tlie  admin- 
istration of  emetics,  purgatives,  and  iKher  analogous 
medicinal  Qgents.  we  may  infer  that  they  were  in 
eommon  use  among  his  conteniporaries,  and  proba- 
bly had  been  so  for  a  long  time  before  him.  The 
great  principle  which  directed  all  his  indications 
wn*  the  supposed  operation  of  nature  in  fluperin- 
tendin^  and  regulating  all  the  actions  of  the  system. 
The  chief  business  of  the  physician,  in  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates,  was  to  watch  these  operations,  lo 
promote  or  suppress  them  according  to  rrireum- 
stanees,  and  perhaps,  in  some  rare  cases,  to  at- 
tempt to  counteract  them.  Tlie  tendency  of  this 
mode  of  practice  would  be  to  produce  extreme 
caution,  or  rather  inertness,  on  the  [wrt  of  tlie  prac- 
titioner ;  and.  accord  in  i^'ly,  we  find  tlial  Hippocrates 
seldom  attempted  to  cut  thort  any  morbid  action, 
or  to  remove  it  hy  any  decisive  or  vigorous  treat- 
ment. Another  principle  which  very  materially  af- 
fected his  practice  was  the  doctrine  of  critical  evae- 
uationa.  Aa  diseases  were  supposed  to  originate  in 
Ihe  prevalence  of  some  morbid  humour,  so,  when  they 
are  suffered  to  run  theircourse  without  interruption, 
they  are  relievnil  by  ihc  discharge  of  the  humour ; 
and,  consequenlly.  the  pramution  of  this  discharge 
becomes  an  ini|>orlanl  indication,  which  it  is  oHen 
easy  lo  accomplish,  and  which  proves  very  etfectual. 
Hence  an  important  pari  of  his  practice  consisted 
in  prodiieingevaeimtionsof  variouskiiidfi.  and  espe- 
cially by  the  empKiyinent  of  purgatives,  of  which  he 
used  a  grent  variety,  and  administered  them  with 
great  freedom.  Wiih  the  sanio  intention  he  pre- 
scribed diuretics  and  sudnrifii'.*i;  he  drew  blood 
both  by  the  lancet  and  the  scarificator ;  he  applied 
the  cupping-glasses;  he  admmislered  injertions, 
and  inserted  issues.  He  made  very  frequent  use 
of  external  applications,  such  as  ointments,  plasters, 
liniments,  &e.,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  effects  of  external  temperature.  The  disputes 
of  the  DooMATiri  and  Kmimrici  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  so  much  inlluence  on  iheir  mode  of  prac- 
tice as  we  might  have  expected  ;  and.  indeed,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  professed  plan  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  two  sects,  wo  shall  always  find  that 
the  practice  of  ihemoffi  eminent  of  either  party  ae- 
tually  proceeded  upon  a  judicious  coinbinntion  of 
the  two  syaienia. 

Cclsus,  the  next  physician  of  siifiicient  importance 
U>  require  lo  be  noticed  here,  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Hippocratic  method  of  observing  and 
watching  over  the  operations  of  nature,  and  regu- 
lating rather  than  opposing  Ihem  :  a  method  whicb 
with  respect  to  acute  diseases  {as  was  hinted  above), 
may  frrmiently  appear  inert.  But  there  arc  oc 
easinns  on  which  he  displays  considerable  decision 
and  boldness,  and  particularly  in  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  which  he  employed  with  moreirecdom  limn 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  regulations  for  the 
employment  of  bloodletting  and  of  purgatives  are 
laid  down  with  minuteness  and  precision;  and  al- 
though he  was  in  lioine  measure  led  astray  by  bis 
hyiKilhesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoctioD  of  the 

iTiHnni.T  II.,  It..  036,  6lC.  :  Ud..  xii..  4M.  &c,—  KidL  G«l,, 
Sb  Horn,  Medic,  tun.  i.,  p.  &73,  ed.  Out.,  «t  ap.  Alax.  Tnll^ 
D*  R«  MmI.,  lib.  ix.,  e.  i.) 
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humoars,  ihe  rules  which  he  prescribed  were  not 
Tery  diflerenl  from  those  whk'h  were  generally 
atlopted  in  the  comnienceinenl  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. His  duscnplioQ  of  the  Byinptoms  of  ferer^ 
and  of  Ihe  dirftrenl  varieties  which  it  assumeB, 
either  from  ttie  nature  ol  the  epidemic,  or  from  Ihe 
oircumstanocs  under  which  it  lakes  plaee.  are  cor- 
rect and  judicMuiiB  ;  his  practii;(}  wus  founded  upon 
tlic  principle  before  referred  to,  of  watcliing  the 
operdtiofis  of  nature,  conceiving  that  fever  consists 
essentially  in  »n  effort  of  the  constitution  to  throw 
oQ*soiae  morbid  cause,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  in- 
terfered with,  Uie  process  would  terminate  in  a 
state  uf  health. 

Areta'us,  also,  in  his  practice  followed,  for  the 
most  part>  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but  he'  paid 
less  attention  tu  what  have  been  styled  the  natural 
acliuiu  of  the  system  ;  and,  contrary  lo  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Kathcr  of  Medicine,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  attempt  to  counteract  them  when  they  ap{>eared 
to  hiiu  to  be  injurious.  The  account  which  he 
gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases  indicates 
a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  uf  more 
energy  than  thai  of  the  professed  Methodic!  Thus 
he  mure  frtrely  administered  active  purfjatives ;  he 
did  nut  object  to  narcotics  ;  he  w,i»  muo.h  Icms  averse 
to  bleedmtf ;  and.  u[Hjn  the  whole,  his  materia  medi* 
ca  was  both  ample  and  efficient.  It  may  be  asserted 
generally  (says  Dr.  Ooslock),  that  there  are  few  of 
Uie  ancient  physicians  since  the  time  of  Hippoc- 
rates who  appear  lo  have  been  leas  biased  by  at- 
tachment to  any  peculiar  set  ofopinions,  and  whose 
account  of  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease 
has  better  stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience. 

The  most  famous  physician  of  antiquity  after 
Hipjiucrates  was  (Jalen.  who  is  also  the  last  that 
can  here  be  noticed.  His  practice  in  its  general 
clioracter  appears  lo  have  been  similar  to  his  pathol- 
ogy (whicli  depended  on  the  four  tlements,  the 
four  liumixirs,  and  the  four  qualiiiea,  cannecied  in 
allthevariiMy  of  cnmbinations).  and,  indeed,  to  have 
been  strictly  deduced  from  it.  His  indications  were 
m  exact  confonnity  to  his  lhet>ry,  and  the  operation 
of  medicines  was  reduced  to  their  power  of  correct- 
ing Uie  morbid  states  of  the  fluids,  as  depending 
upon  their  four  primary  qualities,  or  the  various 
niodifieations  of  them.  Many  |>arts  of  liis  writings 
prove  tliat  he  was  a  diligent  observer  of  the  phenom- 
ena uf  di»:ase,  and  he  possessed  an  acuieness  of 
miiid  which  well  adapted  liim  for  seizing  the  most 
prominent  features  uf  a  case,  and  tracing  out  the 
origin  of  the  morbid  afleclion.  liut  his  prt^dilec- 
Lion  for  theory  too  frequently  warped  and  biased 
his  judgment,  so  that  he  appears  mure  anxious  lo 
reconcile  Ins  practice  to  his  hypothesis  than  to  his 
facts,  and  be^itows  much  more  hibuur  on  subtUe  and 
refined  reasoning,  than  an  the  investigation  of  mor- 
bid actions,  or  tLe  generalixalion  of  his  actual  ex- 
perience ' 

For  the  use  of  gymnastics,  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  ancient  system  of  lliLTapeuties, 
the  reader  must  consult  ihe  article  un  that  subject. 
(KiJ.  (ivMNABiLii,  p.  4M.)  The  subject  of  charms 
or  amulets  has  been  bef(tre  alluded  to,  and  this  ar- 
t'de  would  be  incomplete  without  some  farther 
notice  of  that  very  singular  mode  of  cure.  The  in- 
stances that  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ancient 
authors  (particularly  Cato  and  ?liny)  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  famous  Abracadabra  occurs  for 
the  fust  tune  in  Serunus  Sainonicus.*  This  lunulet 
was  particularly  rccimuuended  for  the  cure  of  the 
species  of  intermittent  fever  colled  by  the  Greeks 
iffiiTptraio^  (or  by  the  modems  doui^-Urtian),  and  is 
described  by  him  as  foUowa : 


I.  (BoftockS  Uiit.  of  Mad.)  -t.  (De  Msdic^  o.  M.  t.  M4,  hi.) 
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"  Intcribit  eharfiT,  fHod  diritur  AaiiriSiiib 
S*epitt9 :  ct  tuhtrr  rrpftt*^  §ed  dtsrwkium^ 
Et  tiu^g  atquf  magiM  daiitt  tkmewttlfB^ 
Stnffkltt,  quiX  temper  ftput,  ttttifx  •.-< 
Donee  in  ani^atum  redtgsta hirta  .. 
Him  ttna  jtexiM  collum  ndtmtrw  ■<»  <. 
Thus  forming  an  equilatrral  tnan^lr     • ,  ^ ^ 
tier : 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABX 
ABUACADAi 
A    B     R    A     C    A    I>    ' 
A    B     R    A     C    A    D 
A     B     R     A     C    A 
A     B     R    A    0 
A    B     R    A 
A    B    R 
A    6 
A 

For  farther  information  re>i 
word,  see  Uu  Cange,  Otonar 
ed.  Paris,  1840. — Hufinanu,  Ui    i  vt 
HtMl  it  la  UU.,  lorn   ii .  p    U7 -C  Sti^k, 
//i#/..  etc.,  p.  8,  edit.  N.  Lloyd.- 
l.  S,  p.  24 

One  or  two  examples  of  this  follv  : 
from  Alexander  Trallianiis,  ch; 
prising  that  an  author  who  di^p 
mcnt  in  »Uier  matters  should  s: 
ness  in  Ibis      For  epilepsy  he 
of  an  old  sailetoih,  taken  from  .i 
to  be  lied  lo  the  richt  arm  \ 
gethcfi'  fur  thr  cohc  liL'ordtr 
to  be  laatewed  to  the  lell  Ihigli 
a  A.'w  hairs  taken  from  a  gust 
ried  about.'   several  other  equa'ij  r  ••:"' 
stancee  might  be  given.     By  wav  of  nco^ 

forms  us  that  in  his  time  tr -   ^  ■'" 

ly  the  rich,  were  very 

would  by  no  innans  be  i 

proper  methnl.    which  forced  thmi. 

have  recourse  lu  amulets,  and  such  I'l 

fondly  imagm  M  to  etfect  a  cure  in  a  ;i 

tiouii  Hianner.*     (  Ti//.  AHCLtroii.) 

The  ftdlowmg  is  probably  a  v-  -■•' 
ancient  treatises  that  ratKiin  <>i 
apeutica  ;    Hlpp4N!rate^,   'Et^'V 
De  Morhi*  Populartints^  lib.  Vii.,  of  *^>* 
and   third   books   are   considerrd  itf 
genuine,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth 
and  the  (iAh  and  seventh  as  certainly 
Id..  'A^*>ptOfdoi,  AphoTijrthi.  cons 
genuine  that  Stepfianus  Atheniensi« 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the 
the  other  works  that  go  under  ihv 
rates. — Id.,  IXtjii  ^apuuKwv,  De  Rem> 
l/u*.  a  spurious  work.' — Aretrus,  Uii 
'Ofruv  Kai  X^jotnt^v  TlaOu%',  De  CtiTatiii>* 
et  Dtutumorum  Afor&orum,  in  ' 
Tixv^  'luT^iKii,  Ars  Mcdten. — |i! 
(Jof,  Meihodut  MedauLi — Id  ,  Tu 
■KcvTiKu^  Ad  Gtaue<msm  dc  Medtndi 
iitfii  ^XeUtTOfiiQi  ^p^  'EftavicTftQ 
tione  adverauM  EratistriUum. — Id..  Utpi 
TTpoi 'Kpaatarftareigi'^  Tvit  iv  '?«*/<?.  Ot  V, 
advergut  Erastjtra/eos  Rttm:   V 
^Xe&QTOfdac  QepanevTiKov  Di^/ 

tione  per  Vcnascctianem.—lt^  ,  i; 

rrcMTfLir,  Imva^,  Kcd  *E?xo/>acrw< . 
De  HimiLiHihut,  Hevuinone,  Cu'i"'r 
et  ScariJuMiionc. — Alexander  Apbiori 


I.  <I>R«  Mwl..  Ub.  UctO,  • 
vi.,c.  0,  p.  IW.)— 3.  (Tb.,1ib.  T  . 
;.  7,  II),  p.  164.  lJB.J-5.  fN[>    :' 
tam.  h  ,^.  aJtt.)— '■    ■  V..'  II,,,.. 
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h*,  Ih  Fehribux — Great  partofth/i  "Lwayuytu 
v\  Coltecta  Molfctnalia,  o(  Oril)a.?ius,  and  olsu 
lwo}i'((,  Si/Hopsts  ad  Eu*ttt£kium,  treat  of  this 
I. — PBlladius,  llepi  ni'pcTutv  £iVro^oc  StToV'if. 
In^MX  Cuftrua  SynopstM. — Aetius,  3t&/Ua  'la- 
Eccmrfritn,  Lihn  MrMcinalcM  Sedecim.—KieX' 
TYallianus,  BidXia  'larpim  AvoxaideKO,  Lxbri 
Medica  Duadcnm. — Paillus  jEgmota,  'Eiriro- 
rptN^C  Bti^Xj'a  'Errra,  Compendii  Medici  Libri 
I,  of  w|ii<'h  great  part  relates  to  this  subject 
upbauf  9  XonnuH,  'Emro/^^  rijc  'lar^jr^f 'Airo- 
^TJC-  Compendium  To/mwr  Artitr  Medica. — 
Ds,  Uepi  Uvprruv,  De  FcAnAiM. — Joannes  Ac- 
1^  MetKodua  Mcdendi.  —  Demetrius  Pepago- 
,  llepi  l\n6i\ypa^^  De  Podagra. — CelsuR,  De 
M,  in  eight  books,  of  which  great  part  treat 
subjpcl. — CicUus  Aurelianns,  CeUrum  Pas- 
I  Lihri  tii — Id.,  Tardarum  Paxaionum  Lthri 
renus  S(Unonieu3,  De  Mtdtcitta  Pracepla  Satu- 
i,  a  pof^m  on  tlic  art  of  Henlini?. — 'niG(>dorii8 
nua,  Herum  Mcdtcarum  LAhri  iv.  To  wliich 
y  be  added  (though  somewhat  later  than  the 
Ireated  of  in  this  work)  the  celebrated  Rcgi- 
tnitatii  Snternii/inum,  of  which  more  than 
redilinns  were  puMished  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
nd  more  tban  forty  m  the  sixteenth. 
ERAPtiN  (tfffxirrwv).  (KiV/.  Helotbs.) 
BRLACA  i^vptf^n),  a  word  properly  applied, 
■ng  to  Galen.'  to  preparations  that  would  euro 
c  of  wild  beasts  {^Tjpiuv)^  as  those  wliieh 
leant  n»  antidotes  to  other  kinds  of  poisons 
fXi^n/fJioff)  were  properly  called  a/.  £^i^u,j«aKo.' 
Ml  celebrated  iif  these  preparations  was  the 
ca  Andromaehi.  invented  by  the  physician  to 
Iperor  Nero,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as 
iluch  was  composed  by  Mithradates.  kintj  of 
I,  (he  receipt  fur  whioli  was  said  to  iiave  been 
Rmoiig  his  piipera. after  hia  death, by  Pomp<;y. 
rns  publiNhf'd  at  lldiiit',  umli-'r  the  title  of  An- 
K  Mtlhrndfittum.  Hut  as  tho  various  receipts 
e  preparation  of  this  famous  remedy  difler 
•eh other  viry  widely,  the  probability  is,  says 
Bberden,  that  Mitliradates  was  as  much  a 
Pr  to  his  own  antidnte  as  several  eminent 
ians  have  since  been  to  the  medicities  that  an? 
Idtertisod  under  Iheir  nameii.  It  w  :is  asserted 
hoever  took  a  proptr  quantity  of  this  prepara- 
1  Uie  morning  was  ensured  againsit  the  effects 
on  during  the  whale  of  that  day.  and  this,  we 
d  by  Oalen,'  was  regularly  done  by  thr;  Em- 
tfsrcns  Auretiiifl.  It  was  farther  stated  that 
dates  himself  was  bo  fortilied  against  all 
1  drags,  that  none  would  produce  any  effrct 
he  attempted  to  destroy  himself  In  the 
of  ages  it  underwent  numerous  alterations 
ling  to  CelsuB,  who  lirsl  described  it,*  it  con- 
only  thirty-six  simples  ;  Andromachus  added 
8h  of  vipers,'  after  rutting, off  Che  head  and 
lod  increased  the  nmuber  of  ingre^lients  to 
tjf-fivft.  These,  and  the  methoil  of  putting 
together,  he  handed  down  to  posterity  in  a 
poem,  consisting  ofone  hundred  and  sevenly- 
exameter  and  pentanieler  lines,  which  has 
(reserved  by  Galen,"  and  has  several  times 
ublished  aeparaiely.  When  thus  improved^ 
tnachus  called  it  yaXnvij*  but  in  Trajan's  time 
tJDed  the  name  of  Theriaca,  either  from  the 


t.  tn  Ilippucr.  Libr.,  "  D*  Alim.,**  ^  7,  toin.  xt.,  p. 
KObn.)— 9.  (L'unr.  Gftl.,Camn«Dt.  in  llippocr.  Libr.  vi., 
Hb.  Vulvar,"  vt.,  (  ft,  ton.  ivii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  337.)— S.  (De 
,,  1.  Inn.  x%f^  p.  Z.y—i.  (G«l.,  1.  C-— C»U.,  P*  Mwl.,  r., 
M'Gelt..  tvii..  Ifl.  —  JortiB,  ixtvit.,  9. —  Piw-,  iii..  5. — 
U^< — lion  CoM.sxsTii..  13. — Appian,  Ve  Bell.  Mithr. 
A«r«l.  Vici.,  Ufl  Vir.  Illukt.,  C.70,)— 5.  (1- c.)— 0.  (GilI., 

■I  Pt«„  c.  5,  loin,  xiv-,  |i.  >39.)  —7.  (M-  ib^  c  0,  p. 

>n.  tt>c  AntiJ.,  i..fi.  tutu.  liv..  p.  33,  KJ.  —  D«  Tbtr. 

6;  7,  turn.  uT.,  p.  S33.)— H.  (CoJ.,  1.  c} 
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Tipers  in  it,  or  rather  kct'  i^oxOvn  from  its  auppui 
effects  in  curing  the  bites  of  venomous  unnnals. 
Uamocratea  differrd  from  Andromachus  with  re 
spect  to  some  of  the  proportions.'  and  gave  a  re- 
ceipt fur  it  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-live  Greek 
iambics,  which  has  also  been  pre.wrved  hy  CJalen," 
and  has  been  pubhshed  along  with  his  other  poetical 
fragments  at  Bonne,  I8;W,  4to,  cd.  C.  V.  linrlesa. 
The  reputation  which  this  medicine  enjoyed  was 
immense;  it  is  mentioned  by  Abulfaiaj,*  and  sev- 
eral Arabic  physicians  wrote  irealises  in  its  praise. 
It  even  maintained  its  ground  in  quite  modern  limes, 
and  it  is  only  within  comparatively  a  few  years  that 
it  has  been  dismissed  from  the  British  Phannaeo* 
pfflia.  This  was  effecicil  chiefly  by  the  pt^rHiia.<^iou 
of  Dr.  Ileberden,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  Antiihertaca.  17-15.  Ilconsietid  latter- 
ly of  seventy-two  ingredients,  which  were  arranged 
under  thirteen  heads :  viz..  Acria,  of  which  there 
were  five  species:  Amnra,  of  which  there  were 
eight ;  Stypitca {vu\f^o  A'tringenlia),  five  in  number; 
Aromatica  Ezatiea,  fourteen ;  ArtmiiUiea  Indigena, 
ten  ;  Aromattca  ex  Umheiit/eris,  seven ;  Heviunsa  ct 
Batsama,  eight ;  GTarrnitLtUia,  MX  ;  Vuoku  {xcu  qua 
iS'arcottn  indtir.unt),  under  which  head  there  was  but 
one  Sf>ecies,  viz.,  Ojnum  ;  Terra  Itunpida  ei  Iiurtta, 
which  comprised  only  the  celebrated  LemntanEarih ; 
Gummosa,  Amt/la^ea,  4^.,  fuiir  species ;  Dniria,  \\z., 
liquorice  and  iioney ;  and  Vmum,  viz ,  Spanish  (or 
skerry).  Upon  no  principle  of  eoiiihiuation  could 
this  heieroeeneous  farrago  he  vindicated ;  and  the 
monstrous  eouiiwund  is  well  compared  by  Ur.  Hel>- 
erden  to  the  numerous  undisciplined  hux^es  of  a 
barbarous  king,  made  up  of  a  dissonant  crowd  coU 
lecied  from  dillerent  countries,  mighty  in  ap(>ear- 
anee,  but  in  reality  an  ineffective  midtitude.  that 
only  hinder  each  other  * 

THEHM/E  (Vid  Baths,  p.  143.) 
THEHMOPOLIUM  {Vid.  Cauva.) 
•THERMOS  (i?fp/x<jf),  a  kind  of  pulse,  relcraDW 
to  the  genus  LvpinuM^  L.,  or  Lupine ;  about  the  spe- 
cies, however,  Uiere  is  great  uncertainty.  "  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  K.  H.  H.,  set  down 
the  ^epfia^  of  Thenphrastus  for  the  white  lupine,  or 
Lupinua  albus;  and  in  the  second  for  the  L.  piloMiis; 
but  Schneider  i.s  rml  satisfied  that  the  characters  of 
the  ^rpfio^,  as  given  by  'nicoplirasius,  agree  with 
either  of  them.  Sprengel  remarks  that  the  dtpfitt^ 
fjfiipoc  of  Dioscoridea  may  be  either  the  /,.  hirMuius 
or  piloxu*.  He  joins  Sibihorp  >ind  Smith  in  holding 
the  LupinuM  angutltfolius  to  be  the  depuof  uypwc  of 
Dioscoridea."' 

TllESEfA  (^vfffia),  a  festival  celebrated  hy  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  their  national  hero  These- 
us,'  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  the  authoi 
of  their  deraocralical  form  of  government.  In  con 
sequence  of  this  beUef,  donations  of  bread  and 
meat  were  given  to  the  poor  people  at  ih(!  Thesea, 
which  tlius  was  fur  them  a  feast  at  which  they  felt 
no  want,  and  might  fancy  themselves  equal  lu  the 
wealthiest  citizens.  We  learn  from  (rellius'  that 
a  contest  also  was  held  on  this  occasion,  hut  we 
are  not  informed  in  what  it  consisted.  The  day  on 
which  this  festival  was  held  was  the  eiglilh  of  every 
month  (oydoai),  but  more  especially  the  eighth  of 
Pyanepsion,*  whence  the  festival  was  sometimes 
called  u><)mJim'.*  From  the  passa^s  above  referred 
to,  compared  with  DiadoruB.>'  it  appears  higlily 
probable  that  the  festival  of  the  Thesea  was  not  in 


1.  (Gal.,  D«  Ther.  ul  Pif.,o.  13,  lom.  lir^  ^  SOC.)  — 9.  (Df 
Anlxi.,  t..  li,  lom.  iiv.,  p.  W),  Ml.)— 3.  (UiU.  Dynxal..  p.  63.)'^ 
(  Vtd.  l)f.  Pmi»'»  Ph»rmiic.ili.gia,  r«l.  i.,  p.  W.)— 5.  (Dioacor.,  li., 
133, 133— Tlitviphr,  11.  P.,  ).,  6  :  ni.,  J.— AdaniB,  AppoiKl..  •.%.] 
—  0.  (An>lu|>ti-,  P)ut.,  023,  d:c.,  with  tbv  Bcbol.  —  Suitlu,  a.  r 
e^c/oic- )  —  7.  (zr..  90.  4  3.)  —  8.  <Schul.  h1  A  rUtiipb.,  I.  c.  — 

piut.,  Tbet.,  sa.)-a.  tiitwrch.,  f.  V.}— 10.  (T.,  aa.j 
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^jy.f,.,  I  .11  u  /•  iiflfl^  when  Cimon  brought  Ihe  re- 
nin ii«  from  ^cynis  to  ^IhcriH.^ 

1  i  1 10  Kl  A  {(^rc/uKiiopia),  a  ^jrcal  fc«lival 

and  tii^Htt-rird  oelebruicd  in  honoar  of  Doiiu'Ut  in 
varioiia  parts  olf  irco»-'f^,  and  only  by  women,  ihouttti 
wiinc  corcmonics  wore  also  p<*rformcd  bv  tmtdcns 
Tlw  Allic  Mhrsinopliorui  wore  tifld  in  Iho  monih 
of  Pyampsion,  and  bcyan  on  thn  clcvontli  Its  in- 
IrodiiriiDii  woa  nseribed  by  Demosthones,  Diodonis 
Sjnilus,  mill  Phitarrh*  to  (Jrpheus.  while  licnKlo- 
tut**  Htaio»  that  it  was  intrwiuced  into  Greece  from 
Klfypi  by  the  dauuhtors  of  Danauu,  who  mado  llie 
Pola.HKian  wom^n  of  Pohiptmncsua  ar*qmiinlf-d  with 
ihp  iiiystfrif's;  that  afier  the  Dorian  coimui^t  thuy 
fell  into  dJBUBr,  and  w«rn  only  prt*»(rv*-d  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  remained  «n<li8iurbi»d  in  their  an- 
cient Boats.  Thus  nmeli  appc-ars  certain  from  the 
naiiic  of  the  festival  iiself.  that  it  was  intended  to 
cuinmcmoratc  the  iiilroductiun  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  civihzed  life,  which  was  univeraally 
SKribod  to  Uenicter.*  UesjM'cting  the  duration  of 
the  Attic  Thesniophoria.  various  opinions  lire  en- 
tertained both  by  ancit.'nt  and  modern  writers. 
Acrordnig  to  llcaychniii/  it  lasted  four  days  :  it  baa 
been  mfiirred  from  Arimopbane^t'  that  it  lasted  for 
five  days.  Such  di^tcrepanccs  have  undou)>lodly 
nri^en  from  (he  circuinrtUincc  that  the  women  »(»ent 
»evcidl  days  bcfortJ  the  oocnincncrMU'Ml  of  the  real 
feutival  m  preparntions  and  purirtcalions.  during 
which  llu'y  were  i"i|»eciiilly  buund  to  abslimi  Imiii 
sexual  intercourse,  nnd  for  this  purpose  ih'y  f^b'pl 
and  Bat  UfHin  particular  kindu  ol  hrrba.  wliicb  were 
b<'licvcd  to  litivn  a  purifying  eflcct.^  During  thia 
tunc  the  women  of  each  demos  appointed  two  mar- 
lied  wiimen  frdni  amon^  themsclvea  to  uonduot  the 
sulemnities  {upxtiv  ilc  rii  Iteofni^optQ*),  and  tlicir 
huisbandti,  whti  had  received  a  dowry  amouucini;  tii 
three  lalcnis,  had  to  pay  Ibc  expenaea  (or  the  8i>- 
lemmty  in  the  form  of  a  hluryy/  'Pie  festival  il- 
Bclf,  which,  accordini;  lu  the  most  probable  Htippo- 
Kitton.  al&o  adopted  by  Wellauer,"  lasted  only  for 
three  clayH.  beiptn  on  tlie  1  Ith  of  Pyanrpaion,  which 
day  was  ciilleirui'otlof  or  su/AjJoi,'  '  from  the  fircum- 
utaace  tluit  the  sttlemnitiPd  were  op«Micd  by  tho 
wonicn  wtlh  a  procession  from  Athens  to  L^leutiui. 
In  thi9  proi'f  NMUin  Lhcy  rnrncd  on  their  hrada  6a- 
crvd  lawH  {vufUfim  i/i^^ot  or  •drnftni),  the  introduction 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  Uemeter  Oro/io^i/jor,  uiul 
other  symbolij  of  civiliKcd  hfc  "  The  wnmeii  spent 
the  night  at  Klcusiq  ui  crlebrnliii^  the  mybteriesof 
tho  godilcas,"  Thh  Bccond  day.  called  yr/o-^eta,^* 
was  a  day  of  mourning,  durmj^  which  the  womrn  sat 
Du  the  j(rnund  around  the  statue  of  Denictcr,  and 
look  ni>  other  food  than  cakoa  made  ul'  seaaine  and 
honey  {tjf}aanoi\**).  Un  thw  day  no  meetmgs  cither 
of  the  senate  or  the  peopio  were  held.'*  It  was 
prutiably  in  the  aHernoon  ofthis  day  that  the  worn- 
en  held  a  proresnion  at  Athene,  in  which  they  walk- 
ed barefooted  behind  u  wagon,  upon  which  iMakets 
With  mystical  symbols  were  conveyed  to  the  Thes- 
mophorion.'*  The  third  day.  called  naAT^iyifeia 
from  the  circumstance  that  D(>mcter  was  invoked 
under  tins  name,"  was  a  day  of  merriment  and  rail- 
lery among  the  women  themselves,  in  commemora- 
tion of  lambe,  whu  was  said  tu  have  made  tho  ifod- 


1.  (M«t«r»in*.  Grmfl.  FtT.,  «.  *.  Otc(iu- —  Tlt»»ru».  p.  I3S.— 
Cutaiiit,  Fk*I.  Alt .  It ,  \*.  3X0.  —  M«lcr,  Hiat.  Untcnnrb.  oebtir 
liir  AiiroHioi.  UoolnKm.  J»r  All^n,  p,  3>i3,  &r.)— 3.  <«[•,  Tliw- 
iliinjt  ,  Thurrnp.,  I.)— 3,  (ii.,  ITI.;— 4.  (IhnJir.,  r.,  5.)— A.  (i.  ». 
T(H Til  Oia f 'f<^-itM>^a  )  —  fi.  (TSf^nnipli,,  W).)  — 7.  (Ilufj-ch..  •.  r. 
K^itwiMv.— Eivm-  M«jn  .»,  v.  lic^o^**-.— -Clian,  N.  A.,  li.tfi. 
—  fcclitil.  lul  tlmH.!,,  (T-.M.  — I)iuw?ijr.,i.,  135  —  PIih.U  N  . 
mr  ,  tg  —  Smph.  Hj^r.,  I.  ».  M/Xirwjf.)— 8.  tlwu»,  U*  f'lion. 
a»ft.l  .  1  T"",  -I  H*>i«k*  )  — ».  (M.  Un  Pyrr.  iKMd.,  i>,  W.I  — 
10    1 1'  .  p.  0.)  — II.  (Hfsycb-,  1.  r.  'Aminos.)— H 
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s  sacriii 

Rod<le»^ 

which  mifjiii  hu*« 
cred  diiyp.  and  thi*; 
at  the  .1. 

Ther<  i^ular* 

ancji'ut  V....-  ■'  ''i 

ria,  but  we  .n  i 

nrr  they  wri- 
what  day  they  lonk  pim-^-.. 

TheamoplioriJi  w*'r»*  nWo  rolpbr.n*-' 
er  partauf  Cin 
eipdl  placea  v  ; 
nulliurs  are  ii<' 
tival  lasted  ' 
Thebes  in  U.. 

in  Kubcea  ;^  Delm  ;*  l^pbciiua  .' 
other  places.     Uut  of  thnr  v 
towns  we  know  no  more  tlian  > 
nlnrs,  which  are  mentiuitetl  in  ti. 
to" 

THK.SMOS  {'Se<rft6fh    (y*d  N(.io*,fti 

TiiK.sM<rrjun*AU^ftf/«^'-'-'i    i'-j  ^i 

THETI:;.S  {^^rt{).     I"  «Arl.- 
denoted  any  favnucu  who  w*»t- 

t\fiutr  Tf,  the  latter  propi-ii>   r-iLun 
I  Ijcciiiie  bhives  by  captivity.    They  arrUI 
imtpit.ihed  not  only  from  all  ciiiiiii<<ir  «_ 
also  from  those  [wrwons  who  ** 
of  th«   I'cni'Hls*  nr   IIcIoIm  ^» 
known  by  the 
Uie  fourth  or  I 
ihc  {Kilitioal  divi»L<  : 
olIiLT  changes,  he  <  i' 
by  ubohshlng.  or  ai      . 
tions  of  caste  or  birth,  and  in: 
them  distinctions  of  piojH'rtv 
|)eo{>lc  of  Altica  intoltnir  • 
itiX  of  thoae  whose  laml  .n 
nrr'-'-       '  '■  '  -,     ■ 

h<  : 

Whf.      .i..:....i.  , 

prohls  were    l&O;   I  be   lutinb 

whose  incomes  were  Icab  th: 

dass.  comprehrnding  all  the  , 

part  of  the  citiurn^,  were  calli 

chiss  were  nshiunod  cert 

on  the  «jnc  hand,  iiiid  e*  i 

un  the  other.     As  u>  ii><- 

rnoRA.     'Hio  hiKh*^   - 

iDundfl  were  rcB»Tv. 

class.     Tlie  second  and  Uniu 

form  the  national  miittta,  the 

tho  cavalry,  the  latter  tl>     ' 

and  certain  mimir  eivd  oi 

The  lowest  class  Ma"  '■^' 

ation,  and  also  exrii. 

nities,     In  war  tlie\  ^t^ 

and,  whun  naval  seibiot 

m  the  ahitm.    Tbry,  hov, 

vote  in  iho  ^a.  ' 

magiatratea  w- 

I.  (An«laptu,Thcmi  .  ' 
— Phot..  L«t.,  I».  JVT.— A 
Tfitij/iitfii)-  3    :T'"-*  , 
—4.  (nul     ■' 
Byi.,  ».  » 

p.  iiw.)-g  (s. 

\wn..  v..  I,  I  1—1  1 
Sv«|Io<)i.'r,   D«  1 

SriubiiL,  IV.,  p.  41' 
lAU.  n.Vt.  onJ  . 
U%  a:<-.|-IS.  (!'. 
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f  rs  dptermined,  thotigh  tnc  business  of  the 
jr  was  plapfcJ  under  tUe  control  of  the  senate 
3Iun<lrc(l,  anil  could  not  be  hold  without  its 
W.  Another  important  pnvih;(»(;  conferred  un 
|E8t  dass  was  th«  ri^bt  of  siuin>;  as  dicanta 
eliaslic  court,  for  which  no  farther  qualifi- 
ras  requisite  than  that  the  party  should  be 
Uirs  of  age,  and  possessed  of  his  full  legal 
t  (Vid.  DiCAiTKi.)  Before  the  time  of 
ft  judicial  power  was  vested  in  llic  superior 
nies.  Ho  fin*l  giivo  an  appeal  Trom  tlieir 
^  to  a  court  composed  of  a  large  number 
tBS,  which  in  process  of  time  became  the 
iribunal  for  the  hearing  of  all  civil  causes, 
Irintendunce  or  direction  thereof  [^^f/zovia 
fiou)  being  alone  reserved  to  the  mag^iatmte. 
m  the  polilical  condilion  of  the  lower  class- 
nens  as  established  by  Solon.  After  his 
fciriety  of  causes  operated  to  increase  the 

I  the  lower  classes.  Among  these  we  may 
iirst.  the  reforms  intraduced  by  Clisthcnes, 
■tod  Uie  6^fioi,  altered  the  irib*^,  subdivn 
(eliastic  court,  broke  the  old  ariatocratical 
(»18,  and  increased  the  rminber  of  citizens 
fcchising  nlii-ns  nnd  slaves.  Secondly,  the 
^ar  caused  the  downf^-'ll  of  many  wealthy 

"V'ho  lost  their  possessions  by  the  capture 
Ing  of  the  city  ;  whereas  the  lower  order 
^  who  served  m  the  floet,  became  elevated 
kuccess,  and  rose  in  esiimaliun  hy  the  vqI- 
I  services  they  had  rrnilered  This  led  to 
re  which  is  aaid  to  have  been  passed  by 
l,  which  enabk'd  llif  poorest  citizen  lo  aa- 
Uie  highest  hunuLirs  of  Ihc  state  ;   after 

II  distmction  of  tl.i.sites  was  gradually  abol- 
fikough  a  certain  fortune  appears  to  have 
U  requisite  for  the  oflice  of  archon,  if  the 
lasked  at  the  examination  previous  to  his 


if  tl  tA  Tifiijua  avTt'ft  iffriv,  had  nut  becomu 
uie 


lonn.^  Trade  and  commerce  increiiaed  thR 
of  operative  citizens,  brou^'ht  large  crowds 
en  and  idlers  into  the  Piranis  and  the  city, 
ned  their  attention  to  the  public  assemblies, 
beir  numbers  gave  them  a  preponderance 
MJige.  The  attendance  of  the  poorer  peo- 
(Eeclesia  was  stiU  farther  encouraged  by 
Hn  was  introduced  by  Callistratus  aUer 
I  of  Pericles,  by  which  every  person  whr> 
I  received  a  certam  fee,  first  an  oboU  and 
id  raised  to  three  obols,  called  }iia&if^  U- 
•t«of.*  The  remuneration  given  to  the  di- 
I  obol  by  the  law  of  Pericles,  but  raised  to 
ula  by  Cleon)  had  the  same  eflect  as  the 
f  fee.  The  whole  power  of  the  state,  judi- 
admmislradve,  which  already  resided  in 
itnde  in  theory,  soon  camo  to  be  exercised 
\  in  practice,  when  (besides  their  naluml 
power)  they  w|re  stimulnlcd  lo  lalto  upon 
ires  the  performance  of  these  dnttea  by  the 
i  of  immediate  reward.  The  cstablisluncnt 
heoric  fund  (cid.  Thkokica)  was  another 
I  of  democratic  tendency,  as  it  hclpedi  to 
\  the  idle  poor  at  the  puljlic  expense,  and 
tbein  to  mlcrferc  in  &(ate  business.  That 
iDrity  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  well  as 
Iba  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  should  be  di- 
IfWaa  the  natural  cunsequence  of  the  mtas- 
t  changes  above  mentioned.  To  trace  the 
polilical  and  moral,  which  ensued  from  the 
movemetils  of  the  Athenians,  belongs 


,  Oflom.,  viil.,  60.)— 3.  {BOckh,  Staalsh.  der  Ath.,  i., 
rachawuth.  1.,  It..  36.  30.  iM,  liti.  —  i>cJ'Onuui(i,  D« 
.x„niu.-Anh'i.  Jpr.  PuW.  Gr.,  174,  OSS.— Thiil- 
f  Cra«or.  It.,  p.  a;-«.  73.  374  .  iii..  y.  57.  -PicUi, 
:..  L,  *M),  2TT;  lu,  S8-3fi.— Hiaj»oci»l  umI  i>.«lu, 
ami  ^friKdk.) 
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The  name  of  ^^aaa  was  also  given  lo  a  poor 
heiress  at  Athens,  whom  the  next  uf  kin  waa  obli- 
ged to  many,  or  give  her  a  suitable  portion.  {Ytd. 
•Suldns^  and  Epiclerud.) 

TIU'A.SOS  (iJmooc)  signifies  any  company  or  aa 
sembly  of  persona  met  together  for  a  religious  pur* 
pose,  such  as  a  choir  of  bacchanals  or  dancers,  a 
party  met  to  celebrate  a  festival,  &c.  (hpo(  x°P^'^> 
atro  raO  -dettv,  ^  otto  tov  Movai^v '  t6  ^Bpoi^ofigvov 
irX^tfof  ini  riixi  Kal  rift^  t9«)C.'  Compare  UioanrsUi 
p.  363.)  Ttie  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  aiof, 
the  Doric  for  tfcof.  Each  member  of  a  &iaon^  was 
vailed  ■&iaounK'  In  the  democrulic  states  of  Greece 
there  were  religious  associations  called  ■diaaoi,  who 
elublied  together,  kepi  a  common  fund,  purchased 
land,  iVc,  for  religious  purposes'    {Vid.  Khanos.) 

THO'LOS  (i)dAoc,  6  and  ij,  also  called  axtdo  is 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  rnuiid  building 
which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  whatever 
might  be  iht'  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.*  At 
Athens  the  name  was  in  particular  applied  to  the 
new  round  Prytaneum  near  the  senate-house,  which 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  Prytaneum 
at  the  fool  of  the  Acropolis.'  It  was  therefore  the 
place  in  which  the  pr>'tane3  took  their  common 
meals  and  olTered  their  sacrifices.  It  was  adorned 
with  some  small  sdvt-r  statues.'  and  near  it  stood 
the  ten  statues  of  the  Attic  irruwiioi.  {Vtd.  Kpuky- 
Moi,  Phvtamcion.) 

fither  Greek  cities  had  likewiae  their  public  ^6 
?.oi :  thus  we  find  that  Pnlycletua  built  one  of  white 
marble  at  Epidanrus,  the  inside  of  which  was  adorn- 
ed with  {»amtings  by  Pausias.  ll  was  originally 
surrounded  by  columns,  of  which  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias  six  only  were  utamling.  and  uijon  these 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  such  persons  as  had 
been  cured  of  some  disease  by  Asclepius,  together 
with  the  name  of  thi'  disease  itself,  and  the  manner 
in  which  ihey  had  oblarned  their  recovery.' 

TilOHAX.     {Vtd.  LoRic*  ) 

TIIO  RIA  LEX.  This  agraria  !cx  is  Iho  subject 
of  a  very  elaburale  essay  by  Kudorff,  "  Das  Acker- 
gesctz  dea  Spurius  Thoriua,  Zeilschrift,  vol.  x." 

This  lex  was  engraved  on  the  back  part  of  Uie 
same  bronze  tablet  which  contained  Iho  Servilia 
k'X  Judieiaria.  and  on  Repetundss.  The  tablet  was 
broken  at  some  unknown  tune,  and  the  lower,  which 
wa»  perhaps  the  largest  part,  is  now  lost.  Seven 
fragments  of  the  uppi-r  part  were  preserved,  which, 
as  the  tablet  is  written  on  both  sides,  make  four- 
teen inscriptions,  which  were  published  hy  Fulvius 
Ursinua  :  the  first  five  of  the  inscriptions,  as  they 
are  numbered  by  him.  l>eIong  lo  the  lex  Thoria,  and 
the  last  seven  to  the  lex  Servilia.  The  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  fragments  are  now  ia 
the  Museo  Borbonico.  Their  history  Is  traced  and 
Iheir  present  condition  described  by  UudodTwilh 
great  minuteness.  Two  of  the  fragments  were 
copied  by  Sigouius  when  they  were  in  the  MiMeum^ 
of  Cardinal  Uembo  ;  and  the  copy  of  the  two  frag- 
nienls  of  the  lex  Thoria,  and  also  tlie  coi)y  of  the 
two  fragments  of  the  lex  Servilia,  arc  printed  in  the 
work  of  Sigoniua,  De  Antiquo  Jure  Populi  Romani, 
Libri  Undecim,  Bononiic,  1574. 

The  title  of  this  lex  does  not  appear  from  Ihe 
mutilated  inscription,  but  Rudorff  shows  that  the 
lex  belongs  to  the  period  between  ih**  consulship 
of  P,  Cornelias  fSeipio  Nasica  and  L.  (Jalpurnios  Piso 
Beslia,  B.C.  Ill,  and  that  of  !«.  Julius  Cie&ar.  B.C. 
iW,  within  which  space  of  twenly-iwo  years  five 
agrarian  laws  were  enacted,  Boria,  Thoria,  Marcia* 
Apuleia,  and  Titia.     It  farther  apiKurts  from  eom- 

I.  (1.  0.>— S.  (>?ui<la»,  ll«rpoir..aiMillii«)rcti..a.v.>— a.  (D6ckh, 
SlBfttih..  Ac,  I., IM.— Schumann,  ADt  Jai.  I'liliU  tir.,  906.) — i. 
(Htfjch.  and  Studu,  s.  v.  OJAi>;.  —  llon^  Od.,  mi  ,  442,  iM, 
40e.)—  S.  ii*»ui.,  t.,  6.  ♦  I  ;  19,  «  I3.>  —  0.  fPollm,  Ouum.,  »iii., 
155.-D«iB.«th  ,  De  TmL».  Uf .,  p.  419.)-7.  (Pniu..  ii.,  17,  k  1) 


^i^g  two  passQf^os  of  Cicpro.*  in  which  he  speaks 
of  ihft  lex  Tbonu.  with  ihp  t'rai:nu-iitB  of  this  lex 
wUo»p  lilie  is  lost,  that  the  Iragmrnls  are  thosp  of 
the  lex  Thoria.  Now  the  dale  of  the  lex  Thoria  ia 
fixed  by  Rudor/Tal  the  year  nf  ihf  city  fi43.  or  B  C. 
Ill,  which  is,  fonscqucntly.  the  date  of  the  lex  on 
the  bronze  tal>lel.  ihtis  identified  wilh  the  lex  Tho- 
ria. Proreeding  on  ihr  aasiirnjilion  that  the  l>ag- 
cnenlnry  lex  was  the  jilclusoitum  ciilteil  tlie  lex 
Tlioriii,  SigoniuH  r/slorrd  the  hcginninp  of  it  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  form  of  Rumaii  plebiai^itJt :  Sp. 
Thoriva .  .  F.  Tr.  PI.  nrlicm  tvre  tog.  Plebeaqnc 
ivro  scivit  Trtbvn  ....  Frincipvin  fvit  pro  tribv  Q. 
Fah)T9.  Q.  V.  primvB  scivit. 

The  history  of  this  inHcnption  is  curinus.  It  wan 
not  cut  an  the  rough  hack  of  the  bronze  tablet  till 
after  the  other  side,  winch  i»  smooth,  had  hern  oc- 
cupitHl  hy  the  Scrvilia  lex.  The  Sorviha  lex  ia  cer- 
tainly not  of  earlier  date  than  the  ymiT  of  thr  city 
Wa.orB.C.  IOC,  and,  consequently,  the  Thoria  couUI 
not  have  I>een  cut  on  thia  tablet  before  the  year  G4^. 
It  Heem»  tjiai  the  tablet  was  largo  enough  fur  the 
lex  Strvilia,  for  which  it  was  inteivded,  hut  much 
too  8n)»I)  for  the  agrarian  law:  "ooosequenily,  the 
chariicters  of  the  agrarian  side  of  the  tahlel  are  re- 
markably small,  the  hnes  narrow,  the  abbreviations 
numeroua,  und  the  chapters  only  separated  by  two 
or  llircc  points,  whereas  on  the  other  side  the  lei- 
trrs  are  uniform,  brgc*  and  well  made,  the  Itnefl 
n'idc,  tl»c  words  written  at  full  length,  and  the;  chnp- 
ttrti  of  llin  lex  separated  by  HUperseriptiona.  Fur- 
ther, the  linca  (of  the  Agraria  lex)  are  olten  so  ot>< 
lique  ihut  they  cro8«  the  alraigbt  tinea  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  whieh  ure  cut  very  deep,  ami,  cansfJituent- 
ly,  are  vtsibjc  on  the  side  on  which  the  agrarian  lox 
ia  cut."     (UudorfT) 

The  subject- ma  Iter  of  this  lex  cannot  be  stated 
without  entering  into  detail :  the  whulc  is  examined 
hy  RudorfT  with  great  care.  The  main  subject  of 
Ihe  lex,  to  which  the  first  eighteen  chaptcra  or  forty- 
three  lines  refer,  ia  the  public  land  in  Italy  as  far  as 
the  rivers  Kubieo  and  Macra  'I'lie  second  part  of 
the  lex  ttrginn  with  the  ninrtccnih  chapter  and  the 
forty- fiiurih  line,  and  ciunda  to  the  fiftjclh  chapter 
and  the  niiietytiixib  line:  this  part  of  liic  Irx  re- 
lates to  the  pnblie  and  private  land  in  iho  province 
of  Africa.  The  third  and  last  part  of  tbo  lex,  from 
Iho  linicih  chapter  and  the  nineirsixih  line  to  the 
cud  of  the  inacriptioii,  relates  to  the  Ruinan  public 
land  in  the  territory  of  Corinth. 

Kudorll'  coiiciudca  tliat  the  lex  applied  to  other 
land  also,  and  for  two  reaaons.  Firat,  the  Roman 
agrarian  laws  of  the  scvenih  century  of  the  city 
related  to  all  the  provincea  of  the  Empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  ilie  caao  of  the  lex  Servilia 
of  Rullus.  Secondly,  the  fragment  of  the  lex  Tho- 
ria which  is  preserved  is  so  broad  compared  with 
the  height,  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  complete 
tabid  contained  three  times  as  much  as  it  docs 
DOW ;  fur  nearly  all  the  bronze  tnblcta  on  which  Ro* 
man  taws  are  cut  arc  of  an  obtong  form,  with  Uie 
heiglit  much  greater  than  their  width.  Of  the  two 
thirds  of  the  tablet  which  it  is  concludnl  baro  been 
lost,  not  a  trace  haa  yet  l>een  discovered. 

TItc  caaay  of  RudorfT  contains  a  copy  of  the  in- 
aenptioQ,  with  his  restoration  of  the  paasagea  that 
are  lelac^.  'Itio  value  oflhia  attempt  can  only  be 
esttmatfid  by  aa  investigation  as  complole  as  that  of 
the  author. 

•THOS  (*uf).  "Hardouin."  remariia  Adama, 
"  upon  the  authority  of  Bochart  and  others,  holds 
the  improbable  opinion  that  the  Thoa  waa  the  Papto 
or  Baboon.  BufTon  concludes,  with  greater  prob- 
ability, that  it  was  the  Cttnu  aurcut,  h  ;  be  main- 
laiiio,  however,  that  u  ia  not  lUe  •ame  n%  ilic  f.Hjum 
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oot  il.'  The  ihronn  of  ihe  Olympian 
fork  of  Phidias  and  Panvniis,  was 
id  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner, 
I  instead  of  being  open  all  round,  and 
he  most  valuable  niatoriola,  viz..  ivo- 
1,  and  precious  stones*  As  a  chair 
86  was  soiuelimcs  loade  to  liold  two 
a  throne  shared  by  two  {wtenlates 
two  divinities  were  sometimes  sup- 
py  the  same  throne.*  Besides  those 
the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  thrcmes 
vere  aooietimes  deposited  in  the  tens- 

Df  woodcut,  taken  from  a  fictile  vase 


BortHinico  at  Naples,  represents  Jnno 
ijendid  throne,  whieh  is  elevated,  like 
described,  on  a  basement.  Site  holds 
ind  a  sceptre,  and  in  her  right  the 
Mercury  is  abnuL  to  convey  to  Paris 
p  the  celebrated  contest  fur  beauty  on 
nercury  is  distinguished  by  his  Tala- 
Icit'i,  and  his  pelasus  thrown  behind 
'  hanging  by  its  siring.  On  the  right 
rone  is  the  reprcscniatiun  of  a  tigress 

■d  seat  used  hy  a  scbuolmu&tcr  was 
ne.' 

Vid,  LiBAKOTtJfl.) 

wo,  tfui'o,  ■dveia)y  a  species  of  tree, 
f  which  was  fragrant.  "  Botanical 
ree  in  referring  it  to  the  Arbur  mu ; 
r  to  the  TAya  aphvlla  according  to 
ir  Ihe  Thya  arttcvlatA  according  to 
sat  probably  it  is  (he  ^iov  of  Homer'*' 
3  LAPIS.  *' Galen,"  says  Adams, 
1  Thyilcs  of  Dtosrorides  as  hping  of  a 
r,  like  jaaper.  It  would  appear  that  it 
of  turquaiae,  hut  not  the  kmd  in  com- 
m  the  callais  uf  Pliny,  and  hence  the 
lied  by  Fisher  and  Jameson  callaitc.'** 
lAJS  (i^t/ioA/ioc),  a  species  offish,  the 
Itu,  L.,  csUed  in  English  the  Grayling 
The  Umbra  o(  Ausonius  would  ap- 
een  a  variety  of  it.  Artedi  makes  the 
ive  been  a  spccins  of  Cortgcnu*  ;  but 
Titer  uf  the  article  on  Ichlhyolagy  in 
die  Melhodique,  and  Schneider,  in  his 
n  ^liun,  rank  it  as  a  species  ofSalm- 
ays  tlwtthe  name  Thymalliis  is  given 
aocouDi  uf  iin  imaginary  scene  pro- 
It,  resembling  thyme,  and  that  it  is 
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more  appropriately  colled  Vmhra,  from  ila  being  so 
swin  in  summer  as  to  disHpj)Car  like  a  passing 
shadow. '*' 

•THYMBUA  (^?v/ifi^),  a  plant  "Stackhuuse 
seems  to  bo  the  only  authority  who  refers  it  to  the 
Tkymbra  capitata ;  alt  the  others  are  satisfied  that  it 
ia  the  Satureia  Thijmhra,  or  Savory.  Aristophanes 
alludes  tn  the  use  of  savory  as  a  condiment."" 

•THYMEL.EA  {^'^laia).  "Modem  botanists," 
says  Aduros,  '*  by  a  fn.'quent  change  of  names,  have 
occasioned  some  difficulty  in  determining  accurate- 
ly to  which  genus  and  species  the  ^vfu>Mia  ia  to  be 
referred.  It  was  most  probably  the  Daphne  Cmdtum, 
or  Flax-lcavcd  Daphne.  Botanists  call  this  Inbe 
of  plants  ThifineUa.  The  fruit  of  the  ^vfuXaia  U 
usually  named  kokko^  KrMwf."* 

TH  YMELE  {^vfiafj),    ( Vid.  Tbsatbuji,  p.  968. 

•THYMLTS  (tft/iof),  the  Tfit/mus  mlgarit,  or  Com 
moti  Garden  Thyme,  according  to  most  authorities 
Maithiolus  alone  suggests  that  it  is  tho  Thymus 
Crttteujt,  which  is  the  Satureia  capitata,  h* 

•THYNNU.S  (i*tJi^'x),  a  fish,  the  ScomUr  Tk^n- 
Tttu,  L,  Spanish  Mackerel,  Albicore,  or  Tunny-hbh. 
According  to  Coray,  its  French  name  is  Thwr 
**The  tunny  is  one  of  the  largest  sea  fishes.  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  an  old  individual  which  weighed  fif- 
teen talents,  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  which 
measured  two  cubits  and  a  palm  from  one  point  to 
another  of  the  caudal  fin.  This  measure,  too,  is  a 
correction  of  Gaza's  in  his  first  editions,  and  altei 
Pliny.  The  majority  of  (ho  manuscripts  of  Aris 
totle  say  five  cubits,  and  Hardouto,  always  prone  to 
paradox,  believed  that  it  was  Pliny  who  ought  to 
have  beeo  corrected.  Five  cubits  for  this  part 
would  give  a  length  of  at  least  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  feet  for  the  entire  fish.  The  fishery  of  thu 
tunny  dates  from  the  highest  antiquity.  Euthyde- 
mus  even  attributes  some  verses  to  Hesiod,  in  which 
he  describes  Ihe  trade  and  exportation  of  it.  But 
Athenaeus,  who  quotes  them,  proves,  at  the  eouift 
lime,  that  they  must  of  necessity  have  been  lh« 
production  of  a  much  later  ptict.  It  was  more  es 
pecialiy  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, n(  ilio  places  whore  this  sea  contracts  its  chan- 
nel, and  where  the  migratory  fishes  are  forced  to 
come  more  closely  in  contact  with  each  other,  thai 
the  largest  tunny- fisheries  took  place.  In  the  £ai>t, 
the  Black  Sea  presented  these  fish  with  un  abundant 
degree  of  aliment,  in  consequence  of  the  numtwr  ol 
rivers  which  nin  into  it.  'I'liey  repaired  thither  in 
crowds  in  the  spring-time  for  the  purpose  of  spawn 
ing.  and  Aristotle  even  believed  that  they  did  not 
multiply  elsewhere.  They  remained  there  during 
the  summer,  and  it  was  on  their  passage  to  the 
Bosporus  that  such  rich  captures  were  made  of 
them.  According  to  the  very  detailed  account  of 
.Strahn,  their  repn>diictinn  took  place  in  the  Palus 
Mcotis.  They  followed  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  first  were  taken  at  Trobizondc  and  Pharna- 
cia  ;  but  they  were  then  but  small.  Al  Sinupe  they 
had  already  attained  a  size  large  enough  for  salting ; 
and  that  town,  built  upon  an  isthmus,  and  admira- 
bly situated  for  this  fishery,  derived  immense  profits 
from  it.  But  it  was  more  especially  the  city  of 
Byiantinm  that  was  enriched  by  this  fish.  Tiie 
shoals  of  them  that  eniercj]  into  the  Bosporus,  near 
Chalcedon,  met  with  a  white  rock  which  tcrrifiMl 
them,  and  induced  them  to  turn  on  the  side  of  By- 
zantium, and  to  enter  into  the  bay  which  now  forms 
the  port  of  Constanlinoplo.  This  prodigious  quan- 
tity uf  fish  siill  arrives  at  Cunslantinuple  al  the 
present  day,  as  in  the  time  of  the  ancients.    Gylliua 
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t\teak»  of  them  in  terms  well  calculated  to  excite  | 
asLoniihuient.  The  tunny-fi&hery  was  still  more 
ancient  in  ihc  West  The  PhoenicianB  had  estab- 
lished it  very  early  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and 
nrosecuted  it  with  great  activity,  hoih  without  and 
within  the  coluiuna  of  Hercules.  Accordingly,  we 
ind  ihe  tunny  appear  on  the  PliiKnician  incdala  of 
Cadiz  and  Carteia.  From  thai  period  this  Hpccies 
of  industry  was  extended  and  perpetuated  along 
these  coasts.  The  salted  preparations  of  fish  u( 
Spain,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia,  were  conaidered  in 
tliD  lime  of  the  Romans  aa  much  more  lender  and 
of  a  more  agreeable  Havour  than  ihoso  of  (iy%anti' 
im.  These  preparations,  loo.  sold  m  a  hight^r  price. 
Their  savoury  quality  was  attrihuled  to  the  quantity 
jf  BOoms  which  fell  from  a  small  species  of  oak 
very  common  on  these  coasts  ;  and  the  people  were 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
itself  that  the  oaks  ^cw  which  produced  these 
acorns,  but  which,  in  all  probabilUy.  arc  nothing  but 
fucas.  The  tunnies  which  removed  farther  towards 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  became  more  and  more  thin, 
because  they  no  longer  found  Uiis  sort  of  aliment. 
Strabo,  in  his  Geography,  carefully  marks  the  places 
where  men  were  stationed  to  give  notice  uf  the  arri- 
val of  these  fish,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  is  done 
in  our  own  times.  These  btatiuns  were  called  &i'v- 
oaKontiQ,  •  look-out  places  for  tunnies.'  The  fish- 
er}' was  carried  on  very  nearly  in  the  aaraa  way  as 
in  our  days.  The  description  given  us  by  -Clian  of 
that  which  took  place  along  the  coasts  of  the  £ux- 
tne  entirely  resembles  what  is  reported  by  Duhamcl 
jf  the  tuuDy-Asbery  as  practised  at  Collioure.  Par- 
ticular names  were  given  to  tlie  tunnies  of  different 
igcs.  The  ScordyU,  or,  as  it  was  called  at  Byzan- 
tium, Auxts,  was  the  young  tunny,  when  it  first  is- 
sued from  the  Euxiiie  Sea  m  autumn.  The  Pcta- 
myjr  was  the  tunny  in  a  inure  advanced  age,  when 
it  returned  to  that  sea  in  the  spring.  The  very 
large  tunnies  bore  the  name  of  Orycm,  and  there 
were  some  eo  gigantic  as  to  have  been  ranged 
among  the  cetaoea.  These  large  orymi,  according 
to  Dorinn  in  Athenvus,  were  considered  to  come 
from  the  ocean.  This  was  the  reason  why  there 
were  more  of  them  near  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  in 
the  Tuscan  Sea,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  did 
not  return  into  the  more  Eastern  seas,  la  modem 
tunes,  the  tunny-fishery,  without  having  diminished 
111  product,  is  almost  concentrated  in  the  interior  of 
Ihe  Mcililerranpan.  It  is  no  longer  carried  an  upon 
a  grand  scale  at  Constautiiiopte,  nor  ou  the  Black 
Sea,  since  the  esitibhshment  of  the  Turks  m  those 
fine  countries.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
without  the  Straits,  were  supported  for  a  longer 
time.  Those  of  Conil,  near  Cadiz,  and  of  the  caa- 
tie  of  Sara,  near  Cape  Spartel,  were  particularly 
celebrated,  and  produced  great  revenues  tu  the 
Uukes  of  Medina  and  Sidonia.  their  privileged  pro- 
prietors. More  than  five  hundred  men  were  em- 
ployed in  them  ;  but  tbey  are  now  fallen  into  decay, 
partly  through  had  management,  and  partly,  as  is 
said,  because  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Lis- 
bon in  I7&&,  has  changed  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
and  determined  the  tunnies  to  seek  in  preference 
the  shores  of  Africa.  At  the  preseal  day,  it  is  in 
Catalonia,  in  Provence,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Li- 
guna,  that  this  fishery  is  most  actively  carried  on. 
and  yields  the  most  abundant  results."* 

THVRSUS  (^pwf),  a  pole  carried  by  Bacchus, 
and  by  Satyrs,  Msnades,  and  others  who  engaged 
in  Bacchic  festivities  and  rites.*  {Vid.  Dionv«u, 
p.  363  )  It  was  sometimes  termmated  by  the  apple 
of  the  pine  or  fir-cone  [Kuvopdpo^),  that  tree  (rrrvin?) 
being  dedicated  to  Bacchus  in  consequence  of  the 


use  of  tlie  turpentine  which  flowed 
of  iLs  cones  m  making  wine*  The  ... 
ancient  art.  however,  iiumsI  <*ornmonl3 
steadof  the  pineapple,  a  bunt 
with  grapes  or  berries,  arrat 
cone      The  annexed  \\(km1cui,  u: 


K^,A 


>u^ 


ornament,"  shows  the  hiaa  ul  a  Uiyrsa*  % 
of  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  ivy,  and  9k 
by  acanthus-leaves.  Very  freqacnUy.  atri 
fillet  was  tied  to  the  pole  just  below  tkfl 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodcut 
whore  each  of  the  figures  holds  a  tbym 
band.  See  also  the  woodcut  to  FuxAMarir 
Institx.)  The  fabulous  history  d  Bac 
lates  that  he  converted  the  thyrsi  earned  b 
and  his  followers  into  dangerous  weapom 
cealing  an  iron  fwiiit  in  tlie  liead  of  leavea' 
his  thyrsus  is  called  "  a  ^>p.ar  enr* 
leaves,'"  and  its  point  was  tboo^t, 
madness.' 

TIARA  or  TIA  HAS  (rio^o  or  u 
Caaia*),  a  hat  with  a  large  high  cto\ 
the  headdress  which  characiorixed 
ern  Asiatics,  and  more  especially  the  An 
the  Parthiaus,  and  the  Peraiana,**  aft  i 


eavea' 

I 

e  An 

i 


1.  (Griffiih't  CaTivr.vol.  z.,  p.  333,  &c.)— 3.  (Atben.,  xiv.,  p. 
831,0.— Volt.  TftUre.,  ii^tea.)—!.  (Bmack,  Aoal.,  \.,<\\.\ 
9S0 


from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose 


1 .  ( WklpoWt  Mtawin,  vol.  t.,  p.  m.}~-% 
17,  U— Prowit.,  ill..  3,  S5.H-^  (Mod.  Unth.^ 
4.  (Stmtitia,  TlH-b.,  vii.,  6M.)— 5.  (Dind.  Sw^ 
4.— MacTob..  Sol..  1..  19.)— 4.  (Orid.  Mrl..  lu- 
Cm.,  ».,  1»,  8.— Ovid,  Amor.,  in.,  I.  «  — H  »1 
W.,  Tri»:,,  !».,  i.,  43.— BnitKk,  Ai.-I 
xlf.,  V-Id..  I.,8.>— 6-  (H(Fr.».  ».  1 
M.— Amltiph  .Am,  4S:.l-0.  (X- 
Noro,  II.)— 10.  (Hffro<J.,iu.,U.-Piin  ■'-   -^ 
Plaat^Pvn.,  iT.,  9,1.) 


TIBIA. 


TIBIA. 


hftd  only  a  low  crown      TJie  Mysian  bat, 

^gian  bonnet,"  aa  it  ia  now  called  (eid.  Pi- 

778),  was  a  kind  of  tiara,*  formed  wiili 

0  be  lied  nnder  Ihe  chin,*  and  dyed  purple' 
ting  of  Persia  wore  an  erect  liaia,  while 
bU  siihjects  were  soft  and  fli^xiblc,  faUing 
Bide/     He  was  also  distinguielied  by  the 

colours  of  his  tiara,*  and  by  a  Dude  ma 
luirclcd  it,  and  which  was  variegated  with 
[»ts  upon  a  blue  ground.  The  Persian  name 
egal  headdress  was  attant*  (v/iWif  or  xlra- 
'he  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  cidaris  cs 
led  on  a  gem  \n  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris, 
io«ed  by  Caylus  to  bv  worn  b>  a  sovereign 
lia.*  From  a  very  remote  period'  down  to 
»it  day,  the  liara  of  the  King  of  Persia  has 
imonly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewelry. 
,  {a{>?ji^O,  a  Pipe,  Itie  commonest  musical 
nt  of  the  (irceks  and  Homans.  It  was 
juenlly  a  hollow  cane  perforated  with  holes 
roper  places. "     In  other  mslitncea  it  was 

some  kind  of  wood,  especially  box,  and 
sd  with  a  gimlet  (tcnbrato  buio").  The 
Uis  used  a  pipe,  called  gingrua  or  aifXb^ 
}f,  which  did  nut  exceed  a  span  in  len^h, 
made  of  a  small  reed  or  straw.**  The  use 
me  variety  in  Egypt  is  proved  by  specimens 
<rilish  Museum,  which  were  discovered  in 
;ian  tomb. 

a  single  pipe  was  used  by  itself,  the  per- 
pon  it,  Bs  well  as  the  instrument,  was  caU- 
Urwt,"  /iAvovXflf  "  Thus  used,  it  was  much 
n  81  Alcxandrea."  When  its  size  became 
able,  add  it  was  both  strengthened  and 
by  the  addition  of  metallic  or  ivory  rings," 
have  been  comparable  to  the  flageolet,  or 
(be  clarionet  uf  modern  limes.     A^mong  Ihe 

of  the  single  pipe,  the  most  remarkable 
6  bagpipe,  the  performer  on  which  was 
•icu/rtni**"  or  aisai'Ajjf,'*  and  llie  avAo^  rr^-ti- 
T?JiWow?.of,"  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
omhpicce  inserted  into  it  at  right  angles, 
is  shown  in  a  restored  it-rmmnl  statue  of 
le  Townley  collection  of  the  British  Muse- 
n  was  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  kind  of 

1  well  as  of  the  fuiuU  or  Svumx 

long  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  much 
lal  to  play  on  two  pipes  at  the  same  time. 
performance  on  thia  instrutnent  {libtcini- 
en  when  executed  by  a  single  person,  was 
verc  or  cantare  tihn»."  This  act  is  cxhibit- 
y  numerous  works  of  ancient  art,  and  often 
1  way  aa  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  two 
re  perfectly  distinct,  and  not  connected,  as 
ve  supposed,  by  a  common  mouthpiece, 
his  more  especially  in  two  beaulifiil  paini- 
ch  were  found  at  Resina  and  Civiti  Vec- 
I  which  represent  Marsyas  Leaching  the 
[ympus  to  play  on  the  double  pipe."  The 
'.» in  the  Dnli;3h  Museum,  which  were  found 
re  in  a  tomb  at  Athens,  appear  to  be  of  ce- 
eir  length  is  about  15  inches.     Each  of 

,  iEo.,  Tii.,  847.— S»'rTiu«  mJ  I*.— SfB,,  Thy*«.,  it., 
•PhllMtr.  Jan.,  (mu^.,  6  )— 9.  (Juv.,  *i.,  fll6.--Val. 
'OO.J— 3.  (OviJ.Mct.,  XI.,  lai.J— 4.  {]Ioru(l.,«li..lII.— 
L,  11.,  5,  »  !U.  ~  Id.,  Cyrup..  yi>i.,  3,  «  13.  ~  SrhoJ.  iq 
..  e.)— 6.  (TbfrtiuRt.,  Oral.,  9,  i>.  M,  e. ;  94,  p.  30(1,  c.) 

li,.,  B.)— 7.  tSiiBbci.  li,,  13,  (9.— Pollax,  «ii.,  ^  SH.) 
*U  d'Aiit..  L  II.,  p.  134.1-V.  (.liKhvl.v  Pvn.,  WH.}— 
11.  N.,  ivi.,  30. 1.  W.-Atbeo.,  IV.,  p.  183.)— J  I.  (Ond. 
697.)— IS.  (Aibrn.,  i».,  p.  174,  /.— Fraiui,  a.  v.  Gin- 
;3.  (Mjirt.,  XIV.,  A4.)— 14.  (Bruni:lt.  Arul.,  i..  4B4.)— 
,,  it.,  p,  174,  *.l— 18.  (Hor.,  Epirt.  lul  Pi«.,  0fl»-a05. 

IT,,  •,  6.)— 17-  (Saeton,  Nero,  54.)— 19.  {Oauam»i.} 
Orr.,  «.,  M. — [An{{u«,  ).,  2. — Hrliud.,  jfllhtup.,  r. — 
A..  VI..  19- CttUAtli.  la  lUm..  it.,  xviii.,  4I>A.)— 9(1. 
7.»— SI.  («»II..iT..  13  1— M.  (C«IJ..  IT.,  17.— C.  Nep., 
f— >i|S.  (Aui.  iI'Erculuo.,  i.,  Ut.  9;  ui.,  Itr.  19-— Com- 


them  had  a  separate  mouthpiece  iyXoooic),  and.  b«- 
stdes  the  hole  at  the  end.  it  has  five  holers  along  th*» 
top  and  one  underneath.  The  circumstance  ol 
these  three  insinimenls  being  fotmd  tngciher  is  in 
accordance  with  the  fact  tlmt  they  are  very  com- 
monly mentioned  together  by  ancient  authors  .'  and 
the  reason  of  this  was,  that  performances  on  the 
double  pipe  were  verj*  frpijufntly  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  the  lyre.'  The  mouthpieces  of  the  two 
pipes  often  passed  through  a  Capistkck.  {Vtd 
PiiDRBsu.)    (Sec  woodcut,  p.  454.) 

Three  different  kinds  of  pi|«3  were  originally 
used  to  produce  music  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and 
Lydian  modes.  (Vui  Music,  p.  648  )  About  the 
third  century  HO.,  Pronomus,  the  Theban,  mvented 
adjustments  (dp/iji'iai)  by  which  the  same  sol  of 
pipes  might  be  fitted  to  all  the  modes.'  In  whrit 
these  adjustments  consisted  we  are  not  clearly  in- 
formed. Prolably  stopples  or  plugs  (5^oi)  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  (Vid.  Aulos.)  U  appears 
also  that,  to  produce  the  Phrygian  mode,  the  pipe 
had  only  two  holes  above  {biforis*),  and  that  it  icr* 
minated  in  a  horn  bending  upward.*  It  thus  ap- 
proached ID  the  nature  of  a  trumpet,  and  producn] 
slow,  grave,  and  solemn  tunes,  llie  Lydian  mode 
wa.s  mud)  quicker,  and  more  varied  and  animating, 
lloriice  mentions  "Lydian  pipes'*  as  a  proper  ac- 
coinpaninient  when  he  ifl  celebrating  the  praise  of 
ancient  heroes.*  The  Lydians  themselves  used  this 
instrument  in  leading  their  troops  to  battle ;  and 
tlic  pipes  employed  for  the  purpose  arc  distinguished 
by  Herodotus'  as  "male  and  female,"  i.  c  ,  proba- 
bly bass  and  treble,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
sexual  JiffcTcnce  in  the  human  voice.  The  corre- 
sponding Latin  terms  are  tihxn  dcitra.  and  sinistra 
{larva*) ;  the  res[}eclive  instruments  are  supposed  (o 
have  been  so  called,  because  the  former  was  moio 
propeiiy  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  latter  in  the 
left.  The  "tibia  d^xira''  was  used  to  lead  or  com- 
mence a  piece  of  music,  and  the  "sinistra"  followed 
it  as  an  accompaniment.  Hence  the  former  was 
called  incentira,  the  Intter  aitccciUira*  The  come- 
dies of  Terence  having  been  accompanied  by  the 
pipe,  the  following  notices  are  prefixed  to  explain 
Ihe  kind  of  music  appropriate  to  each  :  hlnis  panims, 
I.  f ,  with  pipes  in  the  same  mode;  lib.  tmparibus, 
pipes  in  different  modes;  iib.  dualus  dextris,  two 
pipes  of  low  pitch  ;  tih.  par.  dcxtti$  et  rinijitri*,  pipes 
in  the  same  mode,  and  of  both  low  and  high  pilch. 

Tlie  use  of  the  pipe  among  the  Greeks  and  Uo- 
mana  was  threelolu,  viz.,  at  sacrifices  (fifrrtc  aacnji- 
fff),  entertainments  (/w/irra;'*  woodcut,  p.  276),  and 
funerals"  (sec  p.  650).  1.  A  sacrifice  was  common- 
ly attended  by  a  piper  {hbiren;^*  woodcut,  p.  897), 
who  panook  of  the  food  offered,  so  that  "to  live 
like  a  piper"  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those  who 
maintained  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other  peo- 
ple," The  worshippers  uf  Bacchus,"  and  still  mote 
of  Cybele,  used  the  Phrygian  pipe,  the  music  ctf 
which  was  on  this  account  denominated  r6  }A^TpCio» 
av^mia^*  2.  At  public  rntertainmenta  the  txbtancs 
wore  tunics  reaching  down  to  their  feet,"  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  woodcut  at  p.  S40-  In  conformity 
with  the  use  of  this  kind  of  music  at  public  festivals, 
a  band  of  tibicines  preceded  a  lioman  general  when 
be  triumphed.*'  3.  The  gravity  and  solemnity  of 
the  Phrygian  pipes,  which  adapted  them  to  tlie  wor 
ship  of  Cybele,  also  caused  them  to  bo  used  at  fu- 

l.[Piiut.,Ol.,  iii.,9;  li,  IT.  99.— rah  ,  ir,  M,  ed,  B6ckb.-  - 

1   Cor.,  XIV.,  7.)— a.  (Itor.,  EfoJ..  u..  5.1-S.  (Patii.,  i».,  IJ,  I 

4.— Atben.,  xit..  p.  831,  O— 4.  (Vuk.,  ^n.,  it.,  8l7-fl«l.)— S. 

(Tibull.,  n.,  ].M.  — Ond,  Mot.,  iii.,  133}  — 0.  (Cam.,  i».,  13, 

SO)- 7.  (L.  17.)— 8.  (Plin..  I.  c.)— 9.  iVarm.  Dc  R«   Ituil..  *.- 

!9-)-10.  (Hlin.,  I.  c)-ll.  (CWtd.  Fttl.,  vi.,  M7,)— IS.  tVarm, 

{  I>(i  R»  Ruit.,  Ml..  17.)— 13.  (SiikIu,  ■.  t.  AiXrinH-— Anrtoph. 

Pu.  059)— 14   (Virg.  ,«.■  ,  x.,.737.)-l3,  (P-o...  i.,  30,  «  6.) 

1  —Id.  (Uvid,  FtfM.,  VI.,  66e.J— 17.  (t'luriu,  ii..  S.) 


timex:a. 


tiiu.ua 


.'    Tho  pipe  was  the  uistnimeat  principally 

iwl  lo  regulaLo  ihodaoce  (vid  Sai.tatio),  whelhi^r 

It  sacrificcii.  feauvals,  or  private  uccaoiuna  in  do- 

rbicslic  lifu  ;*  by  means  of  it,  also,  the  rowers  kept 

ttunc  in  a  trireme.' 

Nolwithuiaudiug  the  established  lue  of  the  pipe 
for  these  important  purptise*.  It  was  regarded,  more 
esjicciaUy  by  the  Ailiem<iris,  as  an  inelegant  instru- 
ment, greatly  inferior  to  the  lyre.*  Horace,  how- 
ever, represents  CUo  aa  perfurmiug,  according  to 
circumstances,  either  on  the  lyre  or  iho  pipe ;»  and 
it  is  certain  that  llie  pipe  was  by  no  lueaiun  confined 
.Anciently,  as  it  ts  with  u».  to  the  nmle  sex,  but  thai 
\m'^1TpiAtc,  or  female  ttbiciiies,  were  vtry  coimnou.* 
The  Thebans  always  f^leeined  this  itistrmnentf  and 
excelled  greatly  in  the  use  of  it.' 
TIBICKN.  C*'"'  Tiau.) 
TIGXI  IMMHTENDI  SERVITUS.  ( Vitl.  Saa- 
^tiroTts,  p.  878.) 

►TIGRIS  (Tjypif),  the  Tiger,  or  Fdu  Tigru,  L. 
**The  Greeks  would  appear  to  have  got  acquainted 
Wiih  the  tiger  during  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia,  for  it  is  fust  uiL-niioned  by  Aristuile.  Accord- 
ing to  Varro,  the  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Arme- 
uian  language,  and  sigiiiites  aa  arrow  or  a  rapid 
river.  "• 

•TiKT  01  AIG'OI  {ruroi  /JSoi),  Prolific  Stones. 
"By  prolific  or  pregnant  stones,"  says  Adams, 
"were  meant  stones  containing  a  nucleus  within, 
•uch  03  the  eagle-stone.  ( V'lJ.  Aktites.)  Dioscor- 
ides  describes  it  thus :  iurirn^  XiOot  uf  irtpov  iynv- 
Xi9w  v^ni^^biv.  These  stones  were  at  one  time 
for  their  reputed  powers  in  aiding  delivery, 
■9  abortions,  «Vc. ;  but  this  superstitious  bo- 
uMttn  to  hare  been  of  later  origin  than  the 
f^A^  ofTbeophrastus  "* 

•TILIA.  O'tJ.  Piiilt»a) 
TIMKMA  iTift%w).  The  penalty  imposed  in  a 
tnirt  of  criminal  justice  at  Athens,  and  also  the 
damagrs  anmrded  in  a  civil  action,  received  the 
tkfkiw  ul  Tifugta,  because  they  were  <MhmaUd  or  ti$- 
^ttxntA  aceortltng  to  the  injury  which  the  public  or 
ihc  iDiIividual  might  respectively  have  sustained. 
^  h<-  iH^nalty  was  either  fixed  by  the  judge,  or  mere- 
^^  dtvlarvd  by  buu  according  to  some  estiiuale  made 
birlure  the  cause  came  into  court.  In  Utc  first  case 
the  trial  was  called  ayuv  n/jr/ruf,  in  the  second 
Cmo«.  a}ui'  uW^rof,  a  dtstinciion  which  applies  to 
civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  trials. 

li  19  ubviona  that,  on  a  criminal  charge,  Iwo  in- 

L.^uiries  liuro  to  be  made:  first,  whether  the  di-feiid- 

Unt  IS  guilty ;  secondly,  if  he  be  found  guUly,  what 

,  AuiHshment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  him.    It  may 

\v  advisable  to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discre- 

loa  of  the  judge,  or  it  may  not.    In  some  cases  the 

Llhooian  lawgiver  tbougtit  that  the  judge  ought  to 

ivo  no  discretion.    Thus,  in  cases  of  murder  and 

tfcftson,  sentence  of  death  was  imposed  by  the 

kW  «u(l  only  pronounced  by  the  judge  (tid.  PiioNoa, 

*Bot>u«iA),  and  in  many  other  cases  the  punishment 

>rn«  Itltt'wmo  fixed  by  the  taw.    But  where  the  ex- 

ti  «'f  the  offence  could  not  be  foreseen  by 

I  '  r,  ur  It  might  so  far  vary  in  its  character 

«iui  I  u.  ...«u>iance6  as  to  admit  of  many  degrees  of 

cul(\iibiliiy.  It  might  bo  desirable  or  even  necessary 

^lo  Ujvi-  ihf>  iHinishmeiit  to  the  discretion  of  the 

"judgt*     The  law  titcn  directed  that  the  same  court 

«hioh  passed  u'nleQcG  on  the  culprit  should  forth- 

Wllh  inpOM  (he  penalty  which  hta  crime  deserved. 


7*h*b.,  vi.,  ISO.— Conp&ra  JoHpb.,  B.  J.,  lii..  8, 

u..  t3.>— 3.  (UeroJ..  n.,  159,)— 3.  (Mls.  Tyr., 

.,.K.Alril..,p.55l.— G«U.,N.A.,i».I7— Ariatot. 

-'<    [Ciirni.,  1.,  12,  4.— Comiiare  Ptitlnit.  £«o., 

.      \.i.  ,  Synip..  u.,  I.— H'lt,.  ^[iiM.,  I.,  14,  3S.) 

'    I  ,..U,  II..  A33.)— «.  (Anitot..  U.  A-,  »iii.,  S7. 

Ai  |Kiu»  .  •.  •.^9.  iTheuphr.,  D«  l^aptd.,  o.  xi.— Ad- 


Thus,  in  the  vcS/ioc  ^^c^,'  it  is  enacftd :  hm^ 

Ktirayvt^   rj  itXiaia^    TifiuTh*    tnfii   osts* 
Itov  uv  6o^g  ofioc  tivtu  wa&ti9  {  aariMi,: 
amrioai  refers  to  pecuniary  peoaJlieB, 
other  sort  of  penalty,  as  de^th,  m^j 
Sonutimes  a  special  provision  a~as  made 
means  of  cnforciog  the  puoiahmeDt;  asuii 
la»t  cited,  and  also  in  the  laws  in 
is  declared  that,  if  a  fine  be  'cuposed,  the 
be  imprisoned  until  it  is  paid. 

In  civil  causes,  the  sertence  by  vhidii 
awarded  redress  to  tbv  injured  party 
according  to  llio  nature  of  his  comptauiL 
he  sought  to  recover  an  Lslalc  in  land,  nr  i] 
or  any  specific  thing,  as  a  rin^,  a  horse,  a 
thing  farther  was  required   than  to 
whom  the  estate,  the  bouse,  or  tlie  tbttg 
ed,  of  right  belonged.     (  >'i^.  IIereb.  GtkUi 
XI  AIKH.)    The  same  would  be  the 
tion  of  debt,  Aip^ovf  ditnj,  whrrt-  a  certain i 
demanded  ;  as,  for  instant  e.  where  ibe 
Icnl  a  sum  of  money  to  the  defendant, 
trial  no  question  was  niade  as  to  the  ai 
tlie  dispute  was  whether  it  was  a  loon  art' 
whether  it  bad  been  paid  or  not.     S<>. 
for  breach  of  contract,  if,  by  the  tenn- 
tract,  a  certain  penalty  had  ! 
olation.  it  would  be  unncce^ 
of  damages,  they  being  alu.... ,  - 

act  of  the  parties  themselves.'  dj 

other  similar  cases  the  trial  was 
other  hand,  wherever  the  damages  Hcf»  M 
nature  unliquidated,  and  uo  provision  had  bMa 
concerning  them  either  by  the  law  or  by  Uk 
mrnl  of  the  parties,  they  were  lo  be  aBaessdt^Of 
d  leasts. 

l*he  following  was  the  course  of  pioceedni  J 
the  ri/ivroJ  ay,Civtt. 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  a  criinlDat  prosccutua  W 
defendant  had  been  found  gudty  The  $wpernnc»)- 
ing  magistrate  then  called  '  .-  ;-> 

&ay  what  punishment  he  pn'i  .  i 

him,  and  what  he  had  to  s^}    ... 
of  indictment  {lyKX^fia)  was  a]^^ 
with  some  penally  by  the  pen»uii 
He  was  said  hrqpu^tuBat   rtfifjfda,  aud  the 
proposed  is  called  Hiypoftfia  *      \\V  find 
expressions  irrdjeiv  rtfirifta.  '  rv 

Tifivoi^' ^ott:toBoi.     When  a  >  . 
by  a  private  individual,  but  l  trate* 

cjo.  the  law  rc(]uired  him  \v.  ler 

down  the  penalty  which  he  t  «Mrf] 

ed.'    The  prosecutor  was  now  i 
port  the  allegation  in  the  indictn 
purpose  to  mount  the  platform  bdiI  addre±^  tftt  i 
casts  {dva^aivtiv  ii'c  Ti^iifta). 

Here  he  said  whatever  occurrf-'  •■•  ' 
to  aggravate  the  charge,  or  ii" 
against  his  opponents.  He  wa.s  i 
ever,  to  abide  by  the  proposal  made  lu 
might,  if  he  pleased  (with  the  consent  o 
ask  for  a  lower  penalty  than  he  had  deuuiiCK  >r-J 
fore.  This  was  often  done  at  the  request  of  " 
defendant  himself  or  of  hid  friends ;  soioctiii 
motives  of  humanity,  and  sometimes  Ihiin  _ 
tial  considerations.  If  the  accosod  aahmttsd  Mj 
the  punishment  proposed  on  ttie  other  side,  <l"vj 
was  no  farther  dispute ;  if  he  thought  it  tuowrrf, 
he  made  a  counter  proposition,  naming  lb*  i 
(commonly  some  peconiary  fine)  which  bs 
cred  would  satisfy  the  demands  uf  justice.  Hem*] 
then  said  avnTifidcdat  or  iavrCt  rtfsHadtu.*    HW^i 


I.  (Ilcmovtk..  F.  Mid.,  5W.}— 9.  (r.  Ti[» 
Dtoo^.,  ISttl,  1994.  «t  ftnom.)— 4.  (1<L,  > 
(Id.,  c.  MKUt..  1076.)— 6.  (Id.,  c.  Tiom.  . 
ISM.— £wli.,  Pe  F»U.  U|..  SO,  vd.  S^p^  1 
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red  10  address  Ihp  court  in  mitigation  of  pun- 

inifiil ;  to  say  nhiU  he  could  in  extenuation  of 

offence,  or  to  appcnl  lo  tlic  mprry  of  hia  judges. 

lis  was  frequently  done  for  him  by  his  relativea 

frienla  ;  and  it  was  not  unusuaj  for  a  man  who 

>ught  hirriBeU  m  peril  of  life  or  frcedoni,  lo  prt>- 

la  wife  and  children  in  court  to  excite  com- 

.^    After  both  parties  had  been  heard,  the 

were  called  upon  to  give  their  verdict. 

occurs  a  question  about  which  there  has 

touch  differcnc*  of  opinion,  and  which  it  ia 

lible  to  determine  with  any  certainty,  viz., 

the  dicflsta,  in  giving  this  verdict,  were 

d  to  n  choice  between  the  Cftlimales  of  the 

sing  pnrtics.  or  whether  they  had  a  discretion 

award  what  punishment  they  pleased.    Without 

ing  upon  any  controversial  discussion,  the  fol- 

ing  appears  to  the  writer  the  most  probable  view 

'the  niaticr. 

le  dicasts  had  no  power  of  discussing  among 

laelves,  or  agreeing  upon  the  fine  or  penally  lo 

awarded.     Such  power  was  incompatible  wilh 

ir  mode  of  voting  by  ballot.   ( V»rf.  Prkphos.)  At 

sante  time,  it  would  be  absurd  to  eupposo  that 

Athenian  court  had  no  means  of  controlling  the 

ties  in  ihe  exercise  of  that  privilege  which  the 

gave  them,  or  that  it  was  the  common  practice 

the  parties  to  submit  widely  different  estimates 

Ihe  dicasts,  and  leave  them  no  alternative  but 

exircmc  of  severity  on  the  one  side,  and  the 

(me  of  mercy  on  the  other.    Many  passages 

Uie  orators  arc  opposed  to  sach  a  view,  and  es- 

ftally  the  words  of  Demostlienes.' 

\e  course  of  prm'pcritng  seems  to  have  been  as 
lowa,     The  prosecutor  usually  superscribed  his 
liclment  wiih  the  highest  penalty  which  the  law 
Ihe  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of     In  (he 
seof  the  trial,  there  might  be  various  indications 
the  part  of  the  dicasts  of  a  disposition  to  favour 
aide  or  the  other.     They  often  exhibited  their 
lin^  by  vehement  gestures,  clamour,  interryp- 
I.  and  questioning  of  the  parties.     It  was  not 
lusual  for  the  speakers  lo  make  atlusions  to  the 
■hment  before  the  first  verdict  liad  been  given.* 
thia  enabled  both  parties  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
irt  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  llie  second  ver- 
If  the  prosecutor  saw  that  the  dicasts  w-ere 
itly  incensed  against  hia  opponent,  and  he  him- 
was  not  mercifully  mclined,  he  would  persist  in 
Ling  for  the  highest  penally.     If  he  waa  himgdf 
:d  to  be  merciful,  or  thought  that  the  dica-^ts 
;,  he  would  relax  in  his  demand.   Similar  views 
luUl  prevent  the  defendant  from  asking  for  too 
a  penalty,  or  would  induce  him  to  effect  a 
ipromit>e  (if  possible)  with  hia  opponent.     We 
ty   reasonably   suppose  that    it  was  competent 
life  prosecutor  to  mitigate  bis  demand  at  any 
before  the  magistrate  called  on  the  dicasts  to 
ride;   Iwt  not  after,  without  the  consent  of  the 
.*    If  the  parties  were  endeavouring  to  come 
an  amneemenl,  the  court  would  give  them  a 
lsonal)1e  time  for  that  purpose  ;    and   there   is 
)n  to  believe  that  llie  petitions  addressed  by  the 
fendant  or  his  friends  to  the  prosecutor  were 
le  nioud  in  the  hearing  of  the  dicasts.    As  to  the 
fe«ted  explanation    of  ri^v  r^v  fittxpav,   see 
EPBoe.     We  cannot  doubt  that  in  case  of  heinous 
icea,  or  those  whit-h  immediately  concerned  Ihe 
%  the  court  would  not  permit  of  a  compromise 
m   the  opposing  parties  ;   but    in  ordinary 

(PcmMth.,  e.  Mid.,  573.  975  ;  c.  Artitocr.,  703.— D«  Filfl. 

,  411,  ASA;  o.  Onctor..  878;  r.  Aphob,,  834.  —  Amtoph. , 

^««k.  «W.)-r  (c.  Tiiwicr.,  737.)-3.  {JKach..  c.  TimaiTh..  IS  ; 

Da  F»l«.  L^..  48,  #il.  St«pH.— Dflnv«th.,c.  Mit].,533;  e  Bti^- 

Dnt.,  nm,  10S4 :   o    Rpml.,  1033  ;   n    Mamrl.,  IMO :  o. 

..  IIS*).— Plittirt,  Pme.  im*]  K1b«.,i.,  SB4.I— 4.  (D''in<«lh,, 

kl.,  135S.  I2M  i  c.  Theocno.,  1343 ;   c.  Necr.,  1947.) 


eases,  a  public  prosecutor  was  looVcd  on  by  Ihe 
Athenians  much  in  the  light  of  a  plaintiff,  espeoially 
where  his  object  waa  to  obtain  some  penalty  givi'n 
by  Ihe  law  to  an  informer.  When  the  parties  eouM 
not  come  to  terms,  the  dicasts,  after  hearing  what 
each  of  them  had  to  say.  divided  on  their  respi-ctive 
propositions,  and  the  niajority  of  votes  detennmod 
the  penally.* 

The  course  thus  pursued  at  Athens  must  hs^ 
led  to  injuBlice  occasionally,  but  was,  perhaps,  'he 
only  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  so  large  a 
number  of  judges.  Ari.stotle  tells  us  that  Hii»poda- 
I  mus  of  Miletus  (who  no  doubt  perceived  the  evib 
of  this  system)  profmsed  Uiat  the  verdict  should  nol 
be  given  by  ballot  (dm  ^$ofopla^).  but  llmt  each 
judge  should  brmg  in  a  tablet  with  a  special  state- 
ment of  his  opinion  ;  upon  which  proposal  Aristotle 
remarks,  that  its  effect  would  be  to  make  each 
judge  a  diainj-n/^ :  that  it  was  an  object  with  most 
of  the  ancient  lawgivers  that  the  judges  should  not 
confer  with  each  other  (iifO£i*o?.o3'LJrrar),  and  then  he 
comments  on  the  confusion  that  would  arise  if  the 
judge  were  allowed  to  propose  a  penalty  different 
from  that  submitted  to  him  by  the  parties  * 

Aa  a  genera]  nile,  only  one  penalty  could  he.  im- 
posed by  the  court,  though  the  law  someliines  gave 
more  than  one  '  Sometimes  llje  law  expresi^iy  em- 
powered the  jury  to  impose  an  additional  penalty 
(TTjoooTf/iV^a)  besides  the  ordinary  one.  Here  the 
proposition  emanated  from  the  jury  themselves,  any 
one  of  whom  might  move  that  the  punishment  al- 
lowed by  the  law  should  be  awarded.  He  was  said 
irpooTi/jt'itifiat,  and  the  whole  dicasts,  if  (upon  a  di- 
vision) they  adopted  his  proposal,  were  said  Trpwrrt- 
fi^v*  We  may  observe,  that  the  preposition  itpo^ 
m  the  verb  Ttpoanuuv  dues  not  always  imply  that  a 
MCCoTtd  penalty  ia  imposed,  but  is  sometimes  used 
with  reference  lootherinatters,  as  in  Demosthenes  ' 

In  private  actions,  the  course  of  proeeedmg  with 
respect  to  the  assessment  of  damages  was  much 
the  same  as  described  above.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  plaintifTs  demand  was  made  up  of  several 
charges,  or  arose  out  of  various  matters,  he  would 
give  in  his  bdt  of  plaint  a  detailed  account,  specify- 
mn  the  items,  ^c,  instead  of  inrUidJng  them  in  one 
gross  eetiinale.  This  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
ed the  fairer  method,  and  mny  ho  roni  pared  lo  our 
tnil  of  particulars,  which  the  pbintiff  dtlivcra  to  the 
defendant.*  The  liability  of  the  plaintiff  loeiri^6c7J a, 
which  waa  calculated  upon  the  sum  demanded, 
operated  as  a  check  upon  exorbitant  demands,  in 
addition  to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed.' 

The  'Kpotnifif}oi^  rarely  occurred  in  private  ac 
tions,  except  in  those  where  the  wrongful  act  com- 
plained of  had  the  character  of  a  public  offence,  as 
m  the  dtVfj  ii'tvAofinpTvptuv.     {Vtd.  Mabtyria.) 

As  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the  Athe- 
nians from  public  fines,  see  Bockh  • 

As  to  Ti/inf^a  m  the  sense  of  the  rateahh  value  of 
property  with  reference  lo  the  Athenian  property- 
tax,  see  EtsruoBA. 

TINTINNA'BULUM  («(idcr^),  a  BeD.  BeUs 
were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  here.  One  use.  however,  of  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  Ihe  forti- 
fied cities  of  Greece,  deserves  mention.*  A  guard 
(^t^^df)  being  stationed  in  every  tower,  a  frgpitroXoc 
(see  p.  406)  vmlked  to  and  fro  on  the  portion  of  the 
wall  between  two  towers.    Il  was  his  duty  to  carry 


1.  fn«la«,  Proc.  und  Klaf- ,  <  .  IWU9M.— Meiwr,  All.  Proc., 
l7a-lS>.)— S.  (Anst.it.,  Polit.,  u.,  C.5.  i.3,fl,ti.)— 3.  (Dem'ath., 
c,  Lflnt.,  504  :  c.  Ncwf..  )3«3.l-4.  )I.l..  c.  Timorr,  "33-— Meier, 
AH.  Froe.,  183,  755.)— A.  (c.  Arulog.,  790.)— «.  (Id.,  c.  Apbob., 
B33)— 7.  (lUrkh,  SUatah.  dflr  AOif-u,  i.,  3SH.)— f).  (SUaUh  , 
&c^  i.,  *n,  Ae,)-9.  (Thacjrd.,  ir..  136  -Anitupl^,  Avm,8U 
1159.— SctwLiDloo] 
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(he  bell,  which  he  received  from  the  guard  at  one 
cower,  to  deliver  it  to  the  guard  at  the  next  tower, 
aod  then  to  return,  so  that  the  bell,  by  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  made  the  circuit  of  the  city.  By  this 
arraDgement  it  was  discovered  if  any  guard  was  ab- 
sent m>m  his  post,  or  did  not  answer  to  the  bell  in 
consequence  of  being  asleep.  Hence,  to  prove  or 
try  a  person  was  called  KuSuviCetv  /  .to  perform  the 
office  of  patrol  was  ituduvo^peiv. 

The  forms  of  bells  were  various  in  proportion  to 
the  multiplicity  of  their  applications.  In  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples  are  some  of  the  form  which  we  call 
oell-shaped ;  others  are  more  like  a  Chinese  gong. 
The  bell  fig.  I,  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  a  simple 
disc  of  bell-metal ;  it  is  represented  in  a  painting  as 
hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.'  Figure  2  rep- 
resents a  bell  of  the  same  form,  but  with  a  circular 
bole  in  tbe  centre,  and  a  clapper  attached  to  it  by  a 
diain.  This  is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as 
the  bell  fig.  3,  which  in  form  is  exactly  like  those 
still  commonly  used  in  Italy  to  be  attached  to  the 
necks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen.  Fig.  4  is  repre- 
sented on  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  vases,'  as  car- 
ried by  a  man  in  the  garb  of  Pan,  and  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  lustration.*  Figure  6  is  a  bell,  or, 
nitber,  r.  collection  of  *welve  bells,  suspended  in  a 


'^dt'.iH*.  which  is  preserved  in  the  Antiqtiarium  at 
V.n;oh  ilns  jingling  instrument,  as  well  as  that 
:?iNv«'wU'd  by  liif.  6,*  may  have  been  used  at  sac- 
'•tKVH.  lu  lt.uvb:utHlian  processions,  or  fur  lustra- 
tunt  K^jE  *  >*  *  fragment  of  ancient  sculpture, 
:i*|ncM*iti:nj:  thf  manner  in  which  bells  were  attach- 
«J  lo  iho  o\'lUir»  of  chariot-horses.* 

•  riniK  v*"'*^^'  *  ^"^rtety  of  the  Triticum  nelta, 
y.H  SjujU  ■  I'.  >s  u»  bt'  b*»rne  in  mind,"  says  Adams, 
u  ;u»  i.\»»iiiiK-«uiv  on  Pdulus  -Egincta,  "that  the 
^sj.  -.oi/.  »i"v*  '*■'  *'*»*  ^**  ^^^  Greeks,  and  far  and 
^,-v-  *»«*  vH  ihc  Kv'iujns,  were  all  varieties  of  spelt, 
1  .^Kv.c*  v»i  *'*!»  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
"wivrf*  '''»»'^.  >*  w  "■"**•  strms  to  distinguish  the 
..J  -v'.u  HO  lAvpa,  but  from  the  account  which 
'•rv,vv..»;t>  iiw  Oaleu  jive  of  them,  they  would 
^  ,i  c  -witxii^  ;o  have  been  more  varieties  of  the 
!.'.V.  .,.a.ii.     Nvli.  II  Ibis  cwuntry,is  known  bythe 


TIROCINIITM.    ( 

TIRO  was  the  naw 
newly-enlisted  soldier, 
who  had  experience  ii 
troops  is  described  ui 
at  which  the  liability  t 
was  17. 

From  their  first  em 
when  not  acUially  ser 
perpetually  occupied  i 
i  were  exercised  every  < 
morning  and  afternoon 
exercises  included  noi 
ons  and  tactics  prope 
ever  could  tend  to  J 
activity,  and  especially 
ring  toil.  Vegetius'  e 
cises  of  the  tironcs 
swimming,  carrying  t 
(tid.  Palub),  thrusting 
to  striking,  using  theii 
javelins,  shooting  arro\ 
en  bullets,  leaping  on  i 
weights,  fortifying  the 
of  battle. 

Vegetius  also  gives 
according  to  their  coi 
townsmen,  their  age,  i 
and  previous  occupati 
almost  exclusively  to 
emperors,  when  the  ai 
from  the  citizens  of  ll< 
of  the  provinces. 

At  this  period,  the  ti 
the  army,  was  branded 
a  mark  {atigmata ;  pun 
conjectures  to  have  be 

The  state  of  a  tiro 
soldier  who  had  attain 
then  said  tirocinium  po 

In  civil  life  the  term 
plied  to  the  assumptit 
was  called  tirocinium 
first  appearance  of  an 
turn  eloifuentia.* 

TITHEM'DIA  (nfi 
at  Sparta  by  the  nurs 
male  children  of  the  ci 
nurses  {rir^al)  carried 
to  the  Temple  of  Ai 
which  was  situated  oi 
assus,  in  the  district 
sacrificed  sucking  pigs 
then  had  a  feast,  pro! 
tims,  wiUi  which  they 
(trrp/raf  aproyj'). 

•TITHYMALLUS  i 
TiBvfuiTOMi  are,  withoi 
genus  Euphorbia,  or  I 
dener's  Dictionary,  de 
The  ;trapaK/af  is  eithei 
by  him  Wood  Spurge 
species,  or  Myrtle-leav 
is  the  T.  arboreust  or 
The  TrAarv^XAof  is  t 
Tlie  Kvirapiaaitic  is  thi 
in  Scotland.  The  ^An 
Sun  Spurge.  The  n 
Besides  these,  the  anc 
species  of  spurge  undi 
n-cTT^'f,  ^vfieXaiat  &C. 


Uk        i.    BtutuJu  S«p.  Ant.,  13.)  — S. 

*»•.     -ii-u-l.    11  Ia'.V— S.  (from  Bartiili, 

.;■ .  1*..  .i;vi  Wljen.  *c.,  "..  V*-  57.) 

■  .   L     .Viaiu*.  Ownm.  oo  Paul. 


1.  (Cm.,  Belt.  Civ.,  iii.,  S 
—4.  (i.,  c.  S-e.)— 5.  (jQBtin 
RuTD.  in  Opcr.,  iii.,  p.  38, 1 
em.,  1.  ii.)  — 7.  (Athen.,iv 
Gr.,  Tii.,p.  SIl,  Wjttenb.) 
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tiie  LMctuea  marina  of  Celsus  IB  the  TTopa^- 

[TII  SODA'LES,  a  sodalitas  or  colleee  of 
at  Rome,  who  rpprp«rnti>d  the  sfwond  tribe 
lh€  R  )nian8.  or  ihe  Tities,  that  is.  the  Sabmes. 
after  their  union  with  the  Ramnps  or  Latins, 
itinued  to  perform  their  own  ancient  Sabine  sa- 
To  ftupenntend  and  preserve  these,  T.  Tatius 
lid  10  have  instituted  the TiliiSodales*  In  an- 
ler  [ia^s;me.*  Tauitus  dcserities  this  sacerdotium 
in  a  soinrwhat  different  manner,  inasmuch  as  hn 
says  iliat  it  was  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour 
of  King  Tatiiifl,  who,  after  his  death,  was  worship- 
ped as  a  gcxi.  But  this  account  seems  only  to  mean 
that  Romiihis.  after  the  death  of  Tatins,  sanctioned 
the  institution  of  his  Tale  colleague,  and  made  the 
worship  of  'I'attus  a  part  of  the  Sabine  sacra  From 
Varro,*  who  derives  the  name  Sodales  Tiiij  from 
tis  aves  which  were  observe*!  by  these  priests  in 
lin  auffnries,  it  ap;»ears  that  tlicwe  priests  also 
red  the  ancient  Sabine  auguries  distinct  from 
of  the  other  tribes.  Durmg  the  time,  of  the 
iWic  the  Titii  Sodales  are  no  longer  mentioned, 
ihe  worships  of  the  three  tribes  became  gradual- 
inited  into  one  common  reiigion*  Under  the 
»ire  we  again  meet  wiih  a  college  of  priests 
the  name  of  Sodales  Tirii,  or  Tilienses.  or 
lotes  Titiales  flaviales  ;  but  they  had  nothing 
'do  with  the  sacra  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
but  were  priests  instituted  to  conduct  the 
of  an  emperor,  hke  the  Augustales*   (Vid. 

MLB8.) 

:SorTITIKNSES.    (Tirf  PATSicir,  p.  743  ) 
'CKOS.     (Tirf.  IxTKHEBT  or  MOWET.) 

'KOI  NATTIKOl'.     (Vid.  Imterbst  op  Mon- 
I.  M5.) 

fA  ir^evvo^),  a  Gown,  the  same  of  the  prin- 

oater'  garment  worn  by  the  Romans,  is  de- 

by  Varro  from  tcgcre,  because  it  covered  the 

►le  body7    Oeniiia*  states  that  at  first  it  was 

alone   wilhoul   (he    tunic.      {Vid.  Tunica.) 

latever  may  have  been  tho  first  origin  of  this 

which  some  refer  to  the  I.ydians,  tt  seems  to 

>o  been  received  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etrus- 

for  it  is  seen  on  Etruscan  works  of  art  as  the 

covering  of  the  body  ,  and  the  tnga  pratexfa  is 

jressly  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etrus- 

ic  toga  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Ro- 
Ift,  who  were  ttience  called  tojrah  ox ^eng  tvgata..^* 
ras  originally  worn  only  in  Rome  itself,  and  the 
of  it  was  forbidden  alike  lo  exiles  and  to  for- 
eJgTiers."  Gradually,  however,  it  went  out  of  com- 
mon use.  and  was  supplanted  by  the  Pallium  and 
larrnia,  or  else  it  was  worn  m  public  under  the  la- 
cerna."  {Vid.  I.ackrna.)  But  il  was  slill  used  by 
die  up[)er  classes,  who  regarded  it  as  an  honourable 
difitinciion.'  *  in  the  courts  of  juaiicc,  by  clients  when 
Ihey  received  the  Sportim.*/*  and  in  the  theatre 
•r  ftf  the  games,  at  least  when  the  "miK'^ror  was 
prvserii."  Under  Alexander  Severus,  guests  at  the 
empi  fur's  table  were  expected  to  ap|)car  in  the 

fic  form  of  the  toga,  and  the  mandei  of  wear- 
It.  are  matters  which  are  much  disputed,  and 
■iiuut  which,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible, 
witli  oar  present  information,  to  anive  at  certainly. 

I.  (Thffflphr.,  H.  p.,  ix.,  11.— IJia«p*rf-,  it.,  lAZ.— Adaint.  Ap- 
rmL,  t.  ».)—».  {T»cil.,  Ann.,  i..  M.)— 3.  (Iliit..  ii..»5.|  — 4. 
(])•  laii^r  LaI..  T  ,  fi>\  ed.  MQHrr.)  — $■  (Amhn«cb,  Stad.  anil 
Aarfvut.,  p.  IW,  Ac.) — fl.  {Grut^r,  Iiucr.,  xn.,  4;  ccci».,  9; 
aoarvi.,  t.  —  lotcr.  ap.  MunLur.,  S90,  5.  —  (?uaiiMini  Lucan, 
r%«n..  I..  608.)— 7.  (v.,  l«.«d.  MUUer.J-e.  (vii..  12.)— 9.  (Lit., 
1..8.— Plm.,  n.  N.,  *iii.,«t.T74.— Mdller,  ElniArf.  i.,p.Ml) 
—10.  (Vir«.,  i*!n,,i..  SM.— Mari-.n*,,  134  »— M.  (Plin  ,  Ein«t., 
<r»^  ll.-Soet..  ClMd..  15.1—18.  (Su*'t.,()rt«»..40.)— la.  (Cic. 
Plitlipih,  11,30  ) -14.  (Mtrt,  iir.,  135.)— 1&.  (Stirt.,  CUud.,  6. 

Lkiupnd..  r.aiuinoiJ.,  10.)— 16.  (Luupfi*!..  Sever.,  1.) 
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The  form  was  undoubtedly,  in  some  sense,  rauni , 
stmietrcnlAT  according  lo  l3ionyaius.*  who  iTalls  it 
•rttpt^Xaiov  fifiiKVKXtov.  It  seems,  hnwevcr,  im- 
possible, from  thn  way  in  which  it  was  worn,  that  it 
could  have  been  always  a  semicircle.  Such  may 
perhaps  hove  I»ci'n  its  form  as  worn  in  the  moat  an- 
cient times,  when  it  had  no  great  fulness ;  but  to 
account  for  the  numerous  folds  in  which  it  was  nf- 
torward  worn,  we  must  suppose  it  i<i  hare  had  a 
greater  breadth  ui  proportion  lo  its  lenglh,  that  is, 
to  have  been  a  smaller  segment  than  a  semicircie. 
Probably  Ihe  size  of  the  segment  which  the  toga 
formed  (on  which  its  fulness  depended)  was  de- 
termined by  the  fashion  of  the  lime  or  the  taste  of 
the  wearer.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  explana- 
tion of  QuintUian's  words,*  "  Ipsam  logam  rotundam, 
ft  apU  caaam  rrfim,"  which  could  hare  no  mean- 
in^  if  nothing  more  were  required  than  to  give  the 
garment  the  very  simple  form  of  a  semicircle.  The 
only  other  point  lo  bo  noticed  respecting  tite  form 
of  Ihe  toga  is  the  question  whellier,  when  it  came 
to  be  worn  in  many  complicated  folds,  the  art  of  the 
tailor  may  not  have  been  employed  lo  keep  these 
folds  in  iheir  fwisiiinn  This  question,  however,  bo- 
longs  more  properly  to  the  mode  of  wearing  the 
toga. 

On  this  subject  our  principal  information  is  de- 
rived from  Quinlilian*  and  TertuUian,'  whose  state- 
ments, however,  refer  to  the  later  and  more  eompli- 
catcil  mode  of  wearing  the  garment,  and  from  stat- 
ues in  lloman  coslume. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  xinvs  of  the 
toga  This  was  a  jmrtion  of  the  garment,  which 
hur,^  ilown  in  front  of  the  body  like  a  sling  ;  it  will 
be  more  fully  explained  presently 

We  must  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
more  ancient  and  simpler  mode  of  wearing  the  toga 
and  the  full  form,  with  many  complicated  folds,  in 
which  it  was  worn  at  a  later  period. 

Qiiintilian*  says  that  the  ancients  had  no  .rtnKj. 
and  thiit  afterward  the  sinuses  were  very  shoit. 
The  passngc  in  Livy'  {xinu  tz  tnga  facto,  ilerum  ninu 
tffuso)  seems  lo  refer  not  to  the  sinus,  technically 
so  called,  but  a  sinus  which  Fabius  made  at  the 
momt-'ut  by  gathering  op  some  part  of  his  loga. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wearing  the  tnga  is  nhowo 
in  the  following  cut.  which  is  taken  from  the  Au 
gujteum*  and  represents  a  statue  at  Dresden. 


Let  the  loga,  which  in  this  case  was  proliaWy 
not  far  from  an  exact  semicircle,  he  held  behind  the 
figure,  with  the  curved  edge  downward-  First,  one 
comer  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder ,  then  the 


1  (Quintit..xi.,3,4  1S7.— Itid..f>ht..  iii-.M.>-t.  (JH.,  01.) 
-3.  rxi.,  X  «  13U.>-4.  (XI.  S.  «  13T.  kc.i-i.  (Db  ?.t]lib.]-C 
{XI..  J,  «  137.1—7.  (m  ,  iej-«.  (pi    n7  —Becker,  GaUu«,w4. 
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'Jtht^i  part  nt  tb6  garment  is  placed  on  the  rifclit 
'thoulilrr,  thus  cntirrly  covering  the  back  and  ihu 
ri^tit  Bidu  up  U*  llic  uock  It  19  Ihcn  imsscil  orrr 
fthc  Ironl  nf  ihp  iHKly,  Ii-uvihg  very  litile  of  llir  chest 
■HiicovercHl,  and  reai.-hinji  tM?low  nearly  to  ttio  f»;ct  (in 
ftgiire,  quilc  tii  unc  iif  ilicin).  Tlic  remaining 
tl  or  corner  is  llien  thfuwti  bnck  ovvr  the  tell 
•litiiildcr,  in  fiiinh  a  manner  an  lo  rovor  the  greater 
^rt  iif  the  arm.  Dy  this  arrangement  the  right 
arm  iH  cnvcred  hy  thr  garment,  a  circumstnncc  no- 
liciNl  hy  Wuinlilinn  ;*  but  it  wiis  occasionally  released 
by  thruwin^  Dm  toga  off  the  right  shoulder,  and 
laaving  il  to  ho  aupiiortcd  on  the  lea  alone  The 
portion  of  the  tnga  which,  in  Ihu  figure,  hangs  down 
from  the  chest,  if  il  Iw  a  #iniu,  i»  certainly  uf  the 
iium\  described  hy  Quintilian  as  perqunm  hrtri*. 

The  next  cut  rcprraonti  the  later  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  tif^a.  and  m  tnken  from  an  onizraving  in  the 
UuMcu  liuikmic*^  of  a  statue  found  at  Iterculaneum. 


By  compnring  this  and  oth(T  statues  with  the 
dei>)rripiicm  uf  Quintilian,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
mode  or  wtraring  lite  log»  wha  ■omcthmg  like  the 
fi>Uowing : 

Kiret.  as  abore  remarked,  the  form  in  this  caae 
was  a  segment  leas  than  a  semtcircle.  Aa  before, 
the  cur\'tKl  aide  was  Uie  lower,  and  one  end  of  the 
garment  wa*  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
hung  down  in  front,  but  much  lower  than  in  the  fytr- 
ner  case,  'i'his  seems  tu  he  the  part  winch  Quin- 
■lilian*  says  should  rciteh  down  half  way  between 
the  knee  and  the  ankle.  In  our  ht;ure  it  reaches  to 
the  feet,  and  in  somu  statuea  it  m  even  seen  tymg 
on  the  ground.  The  gannent  w;ia  then  placed 
over  thr  Iwck,  as  in  the  older  rnoilc  of  wearing  II; 
but,  matead  of  covering  the  right  ffhutilder,  it  wu9 
bntughl  round  under  the  right  arm  to  the  front  nf 
the  body.  Tliui  is  the  mo«t  dilTicult  jiart  of  the 
dress  to  explain  Quintilian  sqys  *  "  .S'mu«  deem- 
tittimujr,  Mt  alufuanto  jupra  tmam  topam  fucnt,  nun- 
fuam  crrte  xtt  \nfmor-  Ille,  qui  tub  humero  dtxtro 
aW  nni«rrum  obhpif  ducitur  telut  baittut,  ncc  ttran^- 
lit  nfcjhiat."  Becker's  explanation  of  this  matter 
aeema  perfectly  satisfactory,  He  aupposcs  that  the 
toga,  when  carried  under  the  right  arm,  was  then 
iblded  in  two  parta ;  one  edge  (namely,  the  lower  or 
round  edge)  was  then  brou|,jlit  ahiioBt  close  under 
the  arm,  and  drawn,  but  not  tightly,  across  the  chest 
to  the  leH,  shoulder,  forming  the  velut  balteu»  of 
Quintilian,  while  the  other  part  was  allowed  to  fall 
gracefully  over  the  lower  pan  of  the  body,  forming 
the  Mxnut,  and  then  the  remainmg  end  of  the  gar- 
ment was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hung 
down  nearly  as  low  as  the  other  end,  which  was 
tni  put  on.     U  ia  lo  thta  \>arl  Uav  ^uuvVvVunv  wc:m% 


Fii    111     iiir-itr    i»i 


rerw  wMn  ho  aaya.*  **  P^ 

punitur,  0it  tnftnor  :  nam  '  - 

/iitc/iir;"  hut  Itie  tmr  nppJii'u* 

very  doubirul,     iJy  the  boiioai  of  Um 

tt'KQw)  in  the  atiuve  qaotaltcm,  ha  _ 

Utn  ond  of  the  toga  llrst   put  on.     IV  fwt  ^| 

thrown  over  the  left  ahouhU-r,  a»  »f4l  ti»  i^, 

lirat  put  on,  covered  the  an  f( 

of  wrnnng  the  garment,      i 

(fta)  nf  thin  port  ought  noi, 

thrown  back.     He  mlda,*  *•    ■' .  i 

Irum  hrachium)  ma  n  tuf^a  .;.. :         i 

hy  which  he  pntliahly  meati-   ;!i  >.  Ui 

piirltoti  Hhuuld  coincide  wit'i   ''      . 

which  WNS  tinft  thrown  ov'  ' 

which  is,  of  course,  goveni.  .  oj 

garment.     He  anys^that  tht'  •t.nnu.iK'ruuiii 

of  the  throdt  onghl  not  to  bo  rorered, 

dress  will   become  narrow,  and  loav  that' 

which  conaisia  in  width  of  cbcat.     Tkii 

appears  to  mean,  that  the  part  hrmijjht 

chest  {^vrUit  balteiu)  ahould  r 

Tassels  or  balls  are  seeti 
the  toffa,  which  may  have  srrvtu  im  hiwji 
place  hy  their  weight,  or  may  have  bi'«B 
na  merits 

There  ia  one  point  which  still 
plained.     In  the  figure  n  rr^n^-^ 
the  middle  of  the  (uirt  of  ik 
chest  {rrtut  hattrut).     Thi»- 
TcrHi!Iii»n.'  and  used  by  Ti 
It  was  •'ithtT  a  piirtH'n  of  i 
hy  alUiwmp  this  pari  ut  Itf 
(which   perha|ig    it  must 
curved,  and.   thrrcfore,  l<n,_ 
drawn  acfoss  thcchwrt).  anU  ihri 
folds  and  tiickinii;  these  (ulcU  m 
cIkc  I     i  nis  tlin  hott' 

will  ;  It  wrre  di 

and  I  iMK  ■  »j  iiu'inselvc*,  o.    .><. 
the  htlttvji,  forrafNJ  the  ufttho      U 
secured  by  passing  the  end  of  it  i. 
the  tunic  ;  and   pcrhafw   this    is   what 
means  by  the  words,'  ••  SuMnfrf*A*t  ^fwf» 
fUM  tumra.  nf  ad  lattrtum  ■■ 

Tlie  bark  of  the  figure,  •  -31 

engTaving!>,  waN ^-     ■ 

the  garment  wli  'rona  H.i 

in  the  ancient  m  _  n,  r^apbedi 

the  lieela.*  Quintilian  slates  h«iw  ln»  n  wp 
in  his  time,  hot  the  meaning  of  h»  wim'*  »rfi\ 
obacutc*  ("  ;Mrj  rjv»  pnor  mediu  ervi./'it  i^wal 
ffrmitirt^Kr,  ptmttrtur  tadem  porttone  aihtis  p* 
r«ni."     Set  nh)?vc). 

A  garment  "f  the  «Hppo>  i 

on  acconling  m  th*»  iii...-. , 
found  by  the  writer  I'l 
pearance  exrirtly  liU' 
statues :  and  Docker 
lar  experimmla  wrth  .  tji 

Tcrtiillin-'"        - 
with  the  ( 

apply  vtTv  V 

by  Ilia  Bccnunt  tbnt  t:. 

ranged  beforo  the  dr 

their  places  by  i- 

ing,  it  does  not  4] 

any  f. 

froiii 

man.^:...  ...  . , 

There  la  w.m 
the  toga  which  r- 
ui  having  ncttlter  junu*  uui  kfh 


(k  138  t- 
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hftTin^thc  garment  carried  untler  instead  of  oyer 

riglit  arm.     This  ia.  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 

loient  llaahion  with  the  ri^ht  arm  put  out  of 

iUt,  a  niudc  of  wearuiK  ■'  which  wouM 

\j  be  often  adopted  for  convenience. 

Another  mode  of  weariiiR  the  toga  was  the  anrtus 

It  consifitetl  in  furniint;  a  part  of  the  toga 

If  into  a  ^rdie,  by  drawing  its  outer  ed^fc  round 

boilf,  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in  front,  aud  at  the 

lime  covering  the  head  with  another  portion 

garment.     It  was  worn  by  persons  offering 

.^i.-  I  hv  the  coDBul  when  lie  declared  war,' 

ti  licrisons,  as  in  the  ease  of  Decius  ' 

i  ;irubL*an.  as  iia  name  nnphea.*   Fes- 

ii  of  an  army  about  to  fight  being  girt  with 

icins  Gabinus.    Peraons  wearing  tliis  dreae 

said  to  be  procincti  (or  mctnctt)  ctnctu  (or  ntu) 

colour  of  the  toga  worn  by  men  {toga  tirilu) 
generally  white,  that  is,  the  natural  colour  of 
wool.    Hence  it  was  cuUed  pura  or  vettiount- 
fumm,  in  opposition  to  the  pr^Uxla  mentioned 
low,     A  brighter  white  was  given  to  the  toga  of 
^  fur  ofHees  (ra nit Jii/i,  from  their  togn  can- 
uliblng  it  with  chalk.    There  is  an  allusion 
^.u>ti)m  in  the  phras<i  erctau  amhitto*   White 
are  oflcn  mentioned  as  worn  at  feitivals. 
does  not  imply  that  they  were  not  worn  roin- 
,  but  that  new^  or  (reah-cleaned  togas  were 
t  on  at  festivals.'    The  toga  was  kept  white 
ean  by  the  fuller.    (Vid.  Fullo.)    When  this 
neglected,  the  toga  was  called  Bordxda,  and 
who  wore  such  garments  sorduiatt.     This 
(with  disarranged  liair  and  other  marks  of 
er  about  the  person)  was  worn  by  accused 
a.  as  III  Uie  case  of  Cicero."    The  log^a  jndia, 
was  of  the  natural  cobur  of  b;a<.-k  wool,  was 
in  private  mourning,  and  sometuues  also  by 
rs  and  other;!  of  the  lower  orders      (See  thi^ 
g¥s  in  Forcellini.*)    The  toga  pieta,  which 
.•as  orn;m»cnlt-d  with  Phrygian  embroidery,  was 
oru  by  generals  in  triumphs  (ri'<i.  TB[i;Mpaufl),  and 
r  the  emperors  by  the  consuls,  and  by  the  prce- 
Ts  when  ihcy  celebrated  the  games.     It  was  also 
Ued  Capitvltna."    The  to/ia  painutta  was  a  kind 
toga  picta.    I'hc  togapratcxu  h;id  a  broad  pur- 
border.      It   was  worn  with    ttio  Bulla,   by 
ildren  of  both  sexes.    It  was  also  worn  by  magis- 
tea,  both  ihuee  uf  Jlome,  and  tbo«e  of  the  coiunios 
d  municipia,  by  the  sacerdotea,  and  by  persons 
a^d  in  sacred  riles  or  paying  vows.*^*    Aioong 
wbo  possessed  the  jus  toga  prajcxtiZ  halcuda, 
wing  may  be  uuire  particuLirly  mentioned  . 
ator,  the  consuls,  the  prictors  (who  laid  aside 
wtexta  when  about  to  condemn  a  Uouian 
to  death),  the  augurs  (who,  however,  are 
by  some  to  have  worn  the  trabca),  the 
Ttri  sacris   faciundis  {oid.   DcccmvikO,   the 
the  trmmTin  cpulones,  the  senators  on  fes- 
dsys,"  the  magistri  coUegii,  and  the  magistn 
m  when  eolchrating  gomes.   ( Vid.  Maoister.} 
the  cabo  of  the  tribuui  plebia,  censors,  and  quies- 
rs>  there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  subject.     The 
^44zia  puUa  might  only  be  worn  at  tbe  celebration 
'  a  funeral." 

Thfi  toga  prietexta,  as  has  been  above  remarked, 
Sttid  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etmacana. 
ta  said  to  have  been  first  adopted,  with  the  latus 
WIS  (pirf.  Clavub  Latlb),  by  TuUua  Hostilius.  as 
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the  royal  lobe.  whence  its  use  by  the  magi! 
ill  the  Uepubhr.'  According  lo  Macrobius.' 
rn^ra  introduced  by  Uostdius  was  not  only  prttui 
biit  also  ptcttL  Vliny  stales*  that  thf*  •v^ra  r*j 
unduiata  (that  is,  apparently,  embroiderer:  wiih 
ving  lines  or  bands)  which  had  been  woni  by  Scrviiia 
Tullms,  was  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune^ 
The  toga  prvtcxta  and  the  bulla  aurea  were 
given  to  boys  in  the  case  of  the  sun  of  Tarquini 
Priscue,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  Sabi 
war,  slew  an  enemy  with  his  own  hand  (Marr* 
us/ where  other  partiouliirarespouting  Uieuseofl 
toga  prwtexta  may  be  found.)  Respecting  the. 
ing  off  of  tho  toga  prantexta  and  the  assumption 
the  toga  viritis,  see  Impubes,  Bulla,  Clavus  Lai 
The  occasion  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicii 
hy  the  friends  of  the  youth,  wbo  attended  him  in^ 
solemn  procession  to  the  Fonim  and  Capitol 
assumption  of  the  toga  vinlia  was  called  lirocmn 
fori^  as  bemg  the  young  man's  introduction  to 
lie  life,  and  the  solemnities  attending  it  are  eal 
by  Pliny*  ofiaum  toea  oin/it,  and  by  TeriulUan' 
MolrmnUtiUM  toga.  The  toga  virilis  is  called  Uhcra 
by  O^'id.*  Girls  wore  the  pnelexta  till  their  mar- 
riage. 

The  tTohea  was  a  toga  ornamented  with  pui 
horizontal  stripes.     Servius*  mentions  three  kii 
of  irabea;  one  wholly  of  purple,  which  was  naci 
to  the  gods,  another  of  purple  and  white,  and 
other  of  purple  and  saffron,  which   belonged 
augurs,    i'hc  purple  and  white  trubea  was  a  rcr 
robe,  and  in  asbignrd  to  the  Latin  and  early  kiiif 
especially  to  Ronmlus.'*     It  was  wurn  by  the  ci 
suls  in  public  solemnities,  suoh  as  opening  the  Te 
pie  of  Janus.*'    The  equuca  wore  it  at  the  tra-i 
ho  and  in  other  public  solemnities. '*    Hence  t| 
trahca  is  mentioned  aa  the  bailge  of  the  equestri 
urder.     Lastly,  the  toga  worn  by  the  Homan 
perors  was  wholly  of  purple.    It  appears  to  bare 
been  first  asaunicd  by  Julius  Ccesar." 

llie  material  of  wlucb  the  toga  was  eommuolr 
made  was  wool.    It  was  sometimes  thick  and  suine- 
times  thiQ.    Hie  former  was  the  toga  dejua.  ptng^ 
or  Airfa.'*    A  new  toga,  with  the  nap  neither  w< 
off  nor  cut  close,  was  called  pcxa,  to  which  is 
posed  the  tnta  or  rasa,  which  was  used  as  a  sum- 
mer dress."   On  the  use  of  sUk  lor  togas,  see  Si 

CVM. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the 

It  was  ohginuUy  worn  by  both  sexes ;  but  when 
stola  came  to  be  worn  by  matrons,  the  Utga 
only  worn  by  tho  meretricca,  and  by  women 
had  been  divorced  on  account  of  aduUcry.     ( Vtd. 
.Stola.)     Before  the  use  of  the  toga  be(*ame  ulmc 
restricted  to  the  upper  classes,  their  toga  was  oi 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  lower  oJasses  hy  beti 
fuller  and  mora  expensive     In  war  it  was  lai( 
aside,  and  replaced  by  the  pALDOj^HBin-uH  and  Sa- 
QViL    Hence  iogat\ts  is  opposed  to  mites.    The  Ic 
was,  however,  sometimes  u.sed  hy  soldiers,  but 
in  battle,  uor  as  their  ordinary  dress,  but  rather 
a  cloak  or  blanket.     It  was  chiefly  worn  in  Home, 
and  heiiee  togatus  is  opposed  to  nuticus.    The  toga_ 
was  often  used  as  a  covermg  m  sleeping,  and,  lai 
ly.  SB  a  shroud  for  the  corpse.*' 

rOGA'TA  yA'UULA.    (Tirf.  Comolvix,  p  3M1 

TOMA'CULUM.     ( Vid.  Botl-lc.) 

TONSOR.     (Vid.  Bamx.) 

•TOPaZQS  (roffoCof ). the ChrysolitB.  '•Byaain 

I.  (Plin.,a.  N.,  IX.,  IB,  «.63.)— 1.  (Sat.,  ii.,  fl.)  —  3.  (H 
viii.,48,».74.J— 4.  (l.r.)-3.  (Val.  Mar  .  »,,  4,  M)— «■  (E 
i..».>-7.  (Deld«lol..cT6.)-fi.  (F».L.ili..T7l.)-9.  tail 
vn«6l>■^— 10.  <I'lin..H.N.,»m-,4e.  it.,  9U  — Vir^..  ^b.. 
IB7;  ri.,  JM.— OvmJ.  Fat!.,  ii.,  504.)— 11.  (V.nr  ,  ^n  ,*ii..  * 
— CUud.)T.Rufin.,i..34U.)-ll.  [Vftl.  Mai  .  k.,  V  -iaoi.A 
III..  S.}— 13.  {ltc,PhlllI«p-. 'I.,  »4.)  — 14.   (SurUw.lWnr 
Qiiiolil.,  III. .10.^15.  (Mart  ,ii.,U.)— 16.   l.U«clLor^C>^l 
p  •8-88.— FtrrAnttfc,^^6NM«v.— ft.iN»wi.v\>'*^^"^ 
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tAfox  of  tbc  skcimtfl  i»  oar  r^fttbtt^  wmA  tlw  ib- 

of  ehfyaoUte  is  frrcn.  wttb  a  JUiUiue  of  jcBuw  <v 
brown.  Tbc  Prmch  choBHto  iaCiRgaA  k  ty  the 
BuneoffcrUdt;  it  cnniitWpriudt»By  of  J—bm." 
The  name  of  the  itone  we«re  wnr  oovtUeriiig  m 
deriYcd  from  that  of  the  ktead  of  T^pma*  in  ibe 
Ked  ScM,  whence  it  WMMohfouJfybToaflbi  **Flio3r,** 
SMB  Dr.  Moore,  *■  fltySeo  his  ■  topozhis'  the  in|^ 
of  fcoM,  and  apeaka  of  a  atatae  of  Arabwo,  qoeea 
of  Ptolemy  RiBadelpliBa,  madb  of  H,  Ibv  cobita 
high,  which  ■wma  wholly  meofwinlmt  with  ita 
eh  ryaolitc,  althoogli  a  variety  of  thia  mreeral. 
oliTin«%  baa  beeo  found  in  maaaea  of  considerable 
aite  "  Pliny's  whole  description  of  the  topax  is 
thou^t  by  this  writer  as  aj^licable  to  the  mineral 
wbk%  we  call  prase  and  rhrysopmae,  as  to  any  that 
we  know.  At  the  same  time,  howerer,  he  refers  to 
the  mentiofi  whirh  Bruce  makes  of  an  island  in  the 
lied  Sea,  called  Jibbel  S^>erget,  or  the  Mountain 
of  Emeralds,  and  where  the  latter  says  he  met  with 
a  aabstaoce  which  was  little  harder  than  gbaa :  and 
he  also  cites  the  query  of  Kidd,  whether  thia  sub- 
Btance  may  not  liare  been  chrysolite,  and  the  idand 
the  Topax  island  of  Pliny* 

TOPlA'RItS.     {Vid.  HotTirs.) 

TORA'LIA.     (Vtd.  TosD«.) 

TO  RCULIIM  or  TO'RCULAR  {Xtrvof},  a  press 
for  making  wine  and  oil  Mlicn  the  grapes  were 
npe  ((TTa^f?.fl),  the  bunobes  were  gathered,  any 
which  remained  wnripe  (V?«f).  or  had  become  dry 
or  rottfo,  were  carfliilly  removed'  {rid.  Foami), 
and  the  real  carried  from  the  vineyard  in  deep  bas- 
kets iifuait.'  ToX/ifioi*  uppixot,^  Ko^voL*)^  to  be  puur- 
cd  inm  a  shallow  vat.  In  this  they  were  inmicdi- 
atply  triMliit  fi  by  men,  who  had  ihe  lower  part  of 
iheirbiKlies  naked,' except  that  Uicy  wore  drawers. 
{Vid  SuBLioACCLUN.)  At  Icast  two  persons  usually 
irod  the  grapes  together.  To  "tread  the  wine- 
presa  alone"  indiral<?d  desolation  and  dialress.' 
The  Egyplian  paintings*  exhibit  as  many  as  seven 
trt'adin),'  m  the  same  vat,  and  supporting  themselves 
by  taking  hold  of  ropes  or  poles  placed  above  their 
heads.  From  the  size  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
vats,  ihere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  company  of 
treaders  was  ollen  still  more  numerous.  To  pre- 
vent confusion  and  lo  animate  them  m  their  labour, 
they  moved  in  time  or  daneed,  as  is  seen  in  the  an- 
cient mosaics  or  the  church  of  St.  Constantia  at 
Rome,  sometimes  also  leaning  upon  on©  another. 
The  preceding  circumstances  are  illustrated  in  Die 
foUowing  woodcut,  taken  from  a  baa-relief**    An 
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anttftza  m  the  BritHii  Mmniaii'  ahovi  a  ^tm 
hf  tha  aiAeof  the  vaa  peitwrniay  darini  tins  ir  i 
the  mrmMimm  and  <al««  p^rmm^  lot  the  pOT|Mi«r  ui 

with  a  soflg.  caBal  ^^br  ^maX^Bt*  is  ,^^^ 
rMf,  ifieciineDB  of  wUdmaqr  fe«  aeen  hij 
AftR  the  grapes  had  he«xi  UodAe 
were  anhjected  to  the  more  poverfiil 
thick aad  heavy  bemR(n^  Paas^mkiarik*] 
of  oUaiaing  all  the  JBiee  yet  irmamiag  • 
Instead  of  a  beam  acted  oo  by  wedlBEa^a  pm 
a  screw  (tU.  Cochl&a)  was  F'"«"i'i"^"  osci 
same  pirrpoae.^    Aatniner<ire«>laader(tW.Cca^ 
was  employed  to  dear  the  musf  from  ai 
as  it  flowed  from  the  vat. 

The  precediag  woodcut  riiowa  the 
the  bottom  of  the  vat,  by  which  the  motf  i 
yXtiitof)  was  diac^T^ed,  and  the  meUuid  < 
ing  it  when  the  Tat  was  amall,  in  wi 
jars,  which,  when  full,  were  carried 
emptied  into  casks  (dtVia,  «-«Ah*)-     (Th 
When  the  vineyard  waa  extensive,  aud 
in  proportion,  tbc  must  flowetl  into  anoit 
corresponding:  size,  which  waa  sim 
of  the  ground,  and  therefore  cni 
Latin  kriu.* 

From  Avpof  Bacchus  was  called  ffiMar 
The  festival  of  the  Len^ra  waa  ceJehntal! 
spot  where  the  first  Attic  winepress  wai 
have  been  constructed,     (t'lrf   Diuxv^j*,  p 

Olives  as  well  as  frra[>es  were  subjectrdi 
^ciumforthesakeuf  their  oil;*  but.,  instcadi ' 
trodden,  they  were  first  bruised,  so  lu  tu 
great  part  of  the  oil,  in  a  mill  cuiled  trMfeium,\ 
resembled  our  cider  mill. 

The  building  erected  to  contnin  «J' 
and  other  implements  {turculA  »«^a**>  i 
both  wine  and  oil  was  called  ioraUmrt^, 
fciji-."    It  was  situated  near  the  kitci 
wme-celliir" 

♦TORI)Yl/ta\  (ropdirXwv),  the  Tord^iM 
no/f,  or  Hariwtiri." 

TORK[]TICE(ropnrTiKr;).    {Vtd.  Bu- 

TORMEXTCM  (d^nypm  dfiyava).  a  i^- 
gine.     All  the  missiles  used  in  war,  excel 
tiirown  from  llie  sling  (nj.  Fcwn*),  arc 
either  by  the  hand  altuie  or  with  the  aid 
Bubsianees.     Of  elastic  insirumi'iiL*i,  the 
Akcus)  13  still  used  by  many  uaiiuns.     But 
menium,  so  called  from  the  twt.sting  (/nryw 
hairs,  thunga,  and  vegetable  fibros,'^  hn?  f:tU 
disuse  through  the  discovery  nf  -. 
word  tonnenium  is  often  used  t>> 
engines  of  various  kinds'*     Oflcn.    ;  -        ■ 
gines  are  specified  separately  umti  ;  ■Ay  ■.  .\ 
BaluftL  and    Cniapulffr,   which    hjuk-,   I  > 
roost  commonly  occur  together  in  the  a^- 1 
sieges  and  other  military  operatiuns.  hr   < 
two  kinds  of  engines  denoted  by  them  \i 
always  used   in  conjunction.      {V'ld.  J: 
Th**  balista  {jrcrpoCo'AoO  was  used  to  >ti  -m  - 
the  catapulta  (narair^Arqc,  «aTaiT£>-  ^-  ,  to 
darts,  especially  the  falarica  (nd.  iK^TA,  j 
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a  kind  of  mutsUc  4^  r«et  lonfi,  called  trifax} 
While,  ia  beai^ingacily, the  r^m{9\d,  Abiko)  was 
,....,  I,  ..oj  in  destroying  the  lower  part  of  the  wall, 
.i.-ta  was  u:ied  to  overthrow  the  battlemenlfl 
'lacuia^j,  and  the  catapult  to  shoot  any  of 
iieged  who  appeared  between  them.*    The 
i;  these  niachiiieii  being  adapted  to  the  ob- 
liirh  ihey  were  intended  to  throw,  the  rata- 
ls lung,  the  baltsta  nearly  square,  which  ex- 
ihe   following    huraoruua    enumeration    by 
*  of  the  three  ^uxavai,  the  application  of 
v^      i  iias  just  been  explained. 

^fci  Meua  eat  balista  pugnut,  eubitiu  calapultA  est 

^H       ffliAi, 

^H    Humerus  arie$." 

^Vtbe  same  aniiament  the  number  of  catapults 
^^k  commonly  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
f^pBts.'     Also,   these   two  classes  of  machines 
n^re  both  of  them  distinfrui.Hhcd  into  the  greater 
and  the  less,  the  number  of  "  the  less"  being  much 
xnorc  considerable  than  the  number  of  "the  great- 
ex."    M'hen  Carthago  Nova,  which  had  served  the 
Caiihagjuians  for  an  arsenal,  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
lAans.  the  following  were  found  in  ic :  120  large  and 
981   small  catapults ,  23  large  and  53  auiall  balia- 
t«-*    Three  aiaes  of  the  balista  are  mentioned  by 
historians,  viz.,  that  which  threw  stones  weighing 

Ka  hundred  weight  {vfiiwiovTafivaiovf  Tu&ovc''),  a 
le  hundred  weight  {hal\*(a  centcjiaTia,*  Xt&o66- 
noAavnaifff'J,  and  three  hundred  weight  (rrirrpo- 
ow/voc  Tptro^ovTof'*).  Besides  these,  Vitruvius^* 
mentions  many  other  sizes,  even  down  to  the  balis- 
ta which  threw  a  stone  of  only  two  pounds*  weight, 
ta  lilce  maimfr,  catapults  were  denominated  arcord- 
ing  to  ttic  length  of  ihc  arrows  emitted  from  lliera." 
According  to  Josephiia,  who  gives  so.ne  remarka- 
bte  instances  of  the  destructive  force  of  the  balis- 
ta, it  threw  stones  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
ttiile.*'  Neither  from  the  deseriptioas  of  authors, 
nor  from  the  figures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,'*  are 
we  able  to  form  any  exact  idea  of  the  conatrut-lion 
of  these  engmes.  Slill  less  arc  we  informed  ou 
lh«  i!ubject  of  the  Scurpto  or  Onager,  which  was 
a  tonuenluiii."  Even  the  terms  haliata  and 
tpuiia  are  confounded  by  writers  subsequent  to 
Ills  Cicsar,  an<l  Diodoruu  Siculus  often  uses  xa- 
TiXryi  to  include  both  balisLx  and  catapults,  dis- 
lishmg  them  by  the  epithets  ncTpoCQ?.oi  and 

le  varioas  kinds  of  tormcnta  appear  to  have 

iDvented  shortly  before  the  time  of  Alexander 

the  Great.     When  horsehair  and  other  materials 

failed,  the  wumen  in  several  instances  cut  off  their 

own  hair,  and  twisted  it  into  rupcs  for  the  engines.*^ 

These  machines,  with  those  who  had  the  manage- 

xnent  of  them,  and  who  were  called  hnluitani  and 

o^tra/,^*  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  an  advancing 

array,  so  as  to  throw  over  the  heads  of  the  front 

ranks.    {Vul.  Army,  p.  106.)    In  order  to  attack  a 

iaantiroe  city,  they  were  carried  on  the  decks  of 

^■tttela  construcicil  for  the  purpose." 

^^Khe  meaning  of  sormenium,  us  applied  to  the 

^Krdage  of  Ships,  is  explained  in  p.  893.    Compare 

ITegetitis,  Mulom.,  ii..  40. 

The  torture  or  quest  loo  {juastio),  as  applied  to 
criminals  or  witnesses,  was  called  tormentum  by 

1  :Fertu«.i.T.)— S.  <rUut..Dn«:h.,iv.,4.M,«I.)-^.  (Dioa. 
t^  wii..  43,  43.— Id.,  rx.,  48,  8S.)— 4.  (Cttpt.,  tv,  9,  10.>— 5. 
Cn '3  Marc.,  p.  &53,  cd.  \lprciiti. — I.iv.,  xzvt.,  47.)  — 0.  (Lit.,  L 
e.>— f  (PoIyJ).,  IX.,  34.)— ti.  (Nou.  Marc.,  I.  c)— 9.  (Puljik,  1.  c 
— INod.  Sic-  ti„86.)— 10.  {Di«l.  Sin.,  «.,  48.>^ll.  (x.,  ID- 
It.  iVilni*.,  I.,  10.— Schnndfr,  »J  loc.)— IS.  (0.  J.,  iii-,  7,  * 
!•,  tS.— Ouni;mra  Pramf).,  U«U.  Guib.,  i.,  31,  23.)  —14.  (Dululi, 
Cot.  Tr»j..  Ub.  45-(7.)— 15.  (Vitni?^  i.,  10.— Lit.,  trrt.,  6,  47. 
—Ana.  MiKclL,  XX.,  7  ;  xiiii..  4.)  —  10.  [int.,  51  ;  xx  .  49,  83. 
9tf  ,  ETi.,4.}— 17,  (Ca»ar,BclLCi*.,  tti  ,0— ▼eget.,  DoReMiL, 
■T..9,l-  IH.  (Pntfb.iv.  M.)— 19  flKnd  Sic,  IX.,  81-80.— Ti- 
citl,  AiuL,  u.«  6  J 


the  Romans.'  Tlie  executioner  w  is  called  /or/or, 
and  among  the  instruments  emplo/ed  f(tr  the  por- 
pose  were  the  wheel  (rota,  T,'w.r''f')  *">'!  ^be  erkUtu. 
The  Lydians  had  an  instrument  of  torture  which, 
as  we  may  infer  from  its  name  (Kvii<»<t^),  was  fuJi 
nf  pomts,  and  apniied  to  the  botly  of  the  sufferer 
like  the  card  used  in  combing  wool.  The  Jews 
sesm  to  have  nsed  the  harrow  or  threshing-ma- 
chine in  the  same  manner;*  and  the  «/.i>(3^  men- 
tioned by  .\ri5tophancs,"  if  it  ro«;mhled  the  ladiUr, 
which  ia  still  to  he  seen  among  tlic  instruments  of 
torture  in  the  dungeons  at  Ratisbon,  must  have  pro- 
duc4Hl  a  similar  effect.    ( Vid.  Uasanob.) 

TORQUES  or  TORQUIS  (orjiCTTrtV ).  an  ornament 
of  gold,  twisted  spirally  and  bent  into  a  circular 
ft>nn,  which  was  worn  round  the  ni'ck  by  men  of 
distinction  among  the  Persians,'  the  Gaids,^  and 
other  Asiatic  and  northern  nations*  Tore  was 
ihp  namt?  of  it  antong  the  Untons  and  ancient  Irish. 
Virgil'  thus  describes  it  aa  port  of  the  attire  of  the 
Trojan  youths: 

*'  U  peetort  rammo 
FUxiliM  ohtorti  per  collum  arcultm  auri." 

Oniamonts  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently 
found,  both  in  France,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'"  varying  in  size  and  weight, 
but  ahaoi^t  always  o(  the  form  uxhtbiled  in  the  an- 
nexed woodr-ut,  whirh  rcpr*'senta  a  torquis  found 
in  Brecknockshire,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  same  woodcut  contains  a  sec- 
tion of  this  torquis  of  the  size  of  the  original.    It 


shows,  as  Mr.  Petrie  observes  concerning  soma 
found  in  the  county  of  Meath,  "  four  equidistant  ra- 
dintions  from  a  common  centre."  The  torquis  in 
tliu  British  Museum  is  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 
Its  hooks  correspond  well  to  the  following  descrip- 
tiun  of  the  fall  of  a  Celtic  warrior  :  "  Torquia  ab 
tnctxa  detulit  unra  gula"^^  A  torquis,  which,  instead 
of  being  bent  into  a  circular  form,  was  turned  into 
a  spiral,  became  a  bracelet,  as  is  shown  in  the  low- 
est figure  of  the  woodcut  to  Armilla,  p.  96.  A 
torquis  contrived  to  answer  this  purpose  is  called 
torffuia  fiTactnalia}*  Such  bracelets  and  torques  are 
oflen  fuuud  together,  having  been  worn  by  the  same 
pent  pi  r;. 

An  inscription  found  in  France  mentions  a  tor- 
qnis,  wf  <h  was  dedicated  to  itlsculapiu.q,  having 
been  Tnadi^by  twiating  together  two  golden  snakes. "^^ 
In  this  respect,  also,  the  torquis  corresponded  with 
the  armilla,  which  was  sometimes  made  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent.    (See  p.  96.)    The  head  in  the 

1.  (SoBl.,  Tiber.,  jn.— Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  SO-Sl.— Quiiitil  ».,  4.) 
3.  (An*toph  ,  PIui.,  870.)— 3  (n*T»l..  i..  OT.)— 4.  (S  Sam.,  ui., 
31—1  *:hnm..  XI.,  3.»-4.  (R*n,.  631.) -0.  <CQrt..  lu.,  3.— Tb»- 
Bust.,  Onit.,  34,  p.  900.  e.|  — 7.  (Flonia,  i  .  13.— Id.,  u..  4.)  — 0 
(l»id.,  Orir,  xii.,  30.)  — 9.  {Xn.,  ».,  558,  539)  — 10.  (Pvtrii. 
Traiu.  of  R.  Imh  Ariul^  »ol.  iTiii.-AuHii.,  p.  ISI-IM.)  —  11 
(Pfupoft.,  ix.,  10,44,)— Itt.  (Vojnic^  iuitln^O—lS.  (Muottan 
con,  Aut.  £ipl.,  lU.,  p.  d3.) 
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prt^ci.'ding  wDodf^ut  is  that  of  a  Persian  warrior  in 

the  mosaic  of  the  batUe  of  laaos,  mentioned  in  p. 
saO.  It  iniiatrates  the  mode  of  wearing  the  lor- 
quis,  which  in  thio  instance  terminates  in  two  ser- 
pents' hpadft  instead  of  hooks.  Three  other  Per- 
sians in  the  same  nioeaie  also  wear  the  torquis, 
which  ta  falhnf?  from  tho  neck  of  one  of  them,  wbo 
has  been  vanquialied  and  thrown  from  his  horse. 
It  was  by  takmg  this  collar  from  a  Galhc  warrior 
m  similar  circumstnDcea  that  T.  Maolius  obtained 
the  cognomen  of  Tonjuntus.^ 

Torques,  whtther  in  the  furm  of  ccdlars  or  brace- 
lets, no  doubt  funned  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  lliuue  who  wore  them.  Henoo  they  were 
an  important  portion  of  the  spoil,  when  any  Celtic 
or  Oriental  array  was  conquered,  and  they  were 
amoPK  the  rewards  of  valour  t)eslowed  after  an  en* 
gagcniont  upon  those  who  had  most  dislinguiahcd 
themselves.'  The  monnments  erected  tocommem- 
orute  Koinan  soldiers,  and  to  caumerate  the  hon- 
ours which  they  had  obtained,  often  mention  the 
number  of  torques  conferred  upon  them*  { Vtd, 
Phalbsa.) 

TORI'S,  a  Bed,  originally  made  of  straw,*  hay, 
leares,  woolly  plants/  seaweed  {dc  nH^hbus  u/pm*), 
also  stuffed  with  wool,  and  afterward  with  feath- 
ers^ or  swans'  down,*  so  as  to  be  as  much  raised 
and  as  soft  as  possible, '  It  was  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  the  hide  of  a  quadruped"  [tid.  Prj.lib,  p. 
760).  but  more  commonly  with  sheets  or  blankets, 
called  Tm-ahaM  The  torus  may  be  observed  on 
the  sofa  in  ibe  first  woodcut,  p.  276 ;  and  its  ap- 
pearance there  may  suffice  to  explain  the  transfer- 
ence of  its  niunc  to  the  larger  semicircular  mould- 
ings in  the  base  of  columns.  (Vid.  Attiooboes, 
Spirx  ) 

TOXOTAI  (roforfl/).     (VVrf.  Dswosioi.) 

TRA'BEA.     {Vul.  Toga.  p.  987.) 

TRADI'TIO.     (Vid.  DoMiMrM  ) 

•TKAGACANTHA  irpayiiKavOa),  a  prickly 
shrub,  which  yields  gum  tragacanth.  It  is  the  A*- 
*fagalu»  Trai^acantha,  Goat's-thom  or  Milk-vetch. 
The  name  is  dcrivc^I  from  rpaj-of  (a  goat)  and  ««aiJ^ 
0a  (a  thorn),  in  allusion  to  tne  fanci^  resemblance 
which  the  plant  l>eiir3  to  the  beard  of  a  goal.  In 
the  London  Phannacopa;Ja  the  plant  is  called  Aslm- 
yalujt  rents,  on  the  authority  of  Olivier.'*" 

•TRAGION  {rpdyiov)^  a  plant.  One  species, 
called  by  Dioscorides  rpdytov  KpijriKov,  is  the  kind 
of  St.  John'8-wort  called  Hypericum  hirctnum,  and 
has  a  foetid  smell.  A  second  sort,  likewise  descri- 
bed by  Dioscuridcs,  is  named  by  Sprcngcl  Tragium 

TRAGCEDIa  (rpray/^a).  Tragedy. 

I  Gkkik  TRAOKDr.  Tlie  tragedy  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  well  as  their  comedy,  confessedly  origi- 
nated in  tlie  worship  of  the  god  Diunysus.  It  is 
proposed  in  this  article,  (1)  to  explain  from  what 
dement  of  that  worship  Tragedy  took  its  rise,  and, 
(3)  to  trace  the  course  of  its  dcvelopraeut,  till  it 
reached  its  perfect  form  and  character  m  iho  ilrama 
of  the  Attic  tragedians,  .£schylu8,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides. 

7  he  peculiarity  which  most  strikingly  dfstin- 
guishee  the  Greek  tragedy  from  that  of  modem 
limes,  is  the  lyrical  or  choral  part.  This  was  the 
offspring  of  the  dithyrambic  and  choral  odes,  from 
which,  aa  applied  to  the  worship   of  Dionysus, 


l.(Cic.,Fin.,i).,aa.— U.,0(r.,!ii.,SI.— GellpTu.ii..  13— NuQ. 
Marc.,  p.  J27,  828,  od.  Mcireri.)— 2.  (Jut., in.,  60.— Plm.,  H.  N., 
jTuiiu.a,  t.  10.— Si(l<>a.  AiiolK,  Carni.,  mii..  434)  — 3.  (MalTi-i, 
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Greek  tragedy  took  tta   rise.    Him 

may  observe,  was  of  a   twofc4d 

sponding  to  the  different 

anciently  entertained  of  DinoyiUB  as  |J» 

ble  god  of  floiirie:bmg,  dccaynfl|f.  or  reoofMii 

turc,  and  the  various  fortunes  to  vbwb,  a 

character,  ho  was  considered  to  be  subject  k 

diflerent  seasons  of  the   yevir.     fl^TKe  Kdte 

serves,'  " tlte  festivals  of  D.  ;  .MboM 

elsewhere  were  all  solemn i.  ii«mtte 

est  to  the  shortest  day,  eoiiic  .^.-mut  •«ub  Ihti 

gcs  going  on  in  the  course  ul'  natore,  and 

his  worshippers  conceived  the  i:n,)  !iim*jrwV 

aflected,"     His  mournful  or  joy-n 

his  mystical  death,  symbolizing  i! 

getatioD  in  winter,  and  his   hire 

renovation  of  all  nature  in  the  sf: 

gles  in  passing  from  one  stat-^  ' 

only  represeniwl  and  symp.; 

rambic  singrrs  ami  dancei>. 

their  enthusidsm  so  far  as  tu  fau 

der  the  influcnc-e  of  I  he  same  •_ 

himself,  and  in  Iheir  attempts   tu    iJcmify 

eelves  with  him  and   his    fortune*, 

chararler  of  the  bubordinate  divln"- 

Nymphs,  and   Pans  {nymphartim 

lyri*  chari),  who  formed  the  myi' 

the  god.     Henc^,  as  is  explains 

(p.  363),  arose  the  onstom  of  the  ^ 

being  taken  by  the  worshippero  ut  iJu.-  itiUi 

Dionysus,  from  the  choral  songs   and  dji 

whom  the  OrTian  tragedy  orifrinaitd, 

its  commeni'tTnent  ccnnecied  with  th«i  ptfblif 

joirings  and    cereraoiiie»    of    Uinnystw  ia  _ 

while  comedy  was  more  a  sport  and  uwnimt^ 

the  cuuiiiry  festivals."     In  fact,  the  tctt 

Tragedy  iT^o/wtlio).  far  from  sijgnifyiog  ; 

mournful  or   palhiiic,  is  most   probabiy 

from  the  goat-like  appearan'--^      '  •'      ^ -^ 

sang  or  acted,  with  miniotie  l- 
the  old  Bacchi'*  songs,  witli  - 
companion  of '(..inyBUs,  for  liieir  leader.*    kjwm> 
their  re»enit»l;ince   lu  dress  and    action  lf>  fn^ 
Uiey  were  son:  -times  called  rpttyot,  ari.l 
rpaytfi^ia     Thus  -Eschyhis,  to  a  fnurin 
Prometheus   llvo^poc.  calls    a   satyr  "i.^;-!^.  m 
the  satyric  chorus  in  the  Cyclops  of  £unptdj«i*^ 
pears  in  the  skin  of  a  goat  ix^ntfa  r/wvrn     T» 
word  aiirvpoc,  also,  is  apparently  the  a^i. 
pof.  a  kind  of  goat.'    According  to  ai.. 
ion,  indeed,  the  "word  tragedy  was  firti   «.vur» 
from  the  goat  that  was  the  pri»e  of  n,  wlix-b  |«» 
was  first  constituted  in  Thi-^       ■      •  -        ■    Tl» 
derivation,  however,  as  wrl]   .  n^ 

It  With  tho  goal  offered  on  li-  \,^ 

around  which  the  chorus  sang,  is  not  eqiialty  M^ 
ported  either  by  the  etymological  principles  ofiW 
language,  or  the  analogoua  instance  of  <n^^i4<. 
the  "revel-song."* 

But  the  Dioiiysian  dithyrambs  were  not  alwiyt 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  character  thev  were  opsaii 
of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadncn  and  wild  1^ 
entation  aa  well  as  tho  enlhusiasn^  of  joy ;  «^  K 
Wits  from  the  dithyranibic  songs  of  a  mmtrnfol  tmu 
probably  sung  originally  in  the  wuil.  -  iM 

the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  tl..  tt. 

That  there  were  diihyrnmbs  t"  ,i 

expressive  of  the  sufitTinga  oi  > 

ovvaav  iruBi)),  appears  from  ih _  J*- 

rodotus,*  that  at  Sicyon,  m  the  time  or  Cibm* 
(B.C.  600),  it  was  customary  to  celebrate  f-  ^p^sfc«»t 


I.  (Lil«rBl.or(;ivtc«.p.  S88.)— S.  (Tlat. 
PnJ(J^^  in  C«i«f«inJ'i  H«ph«at.,  p.  aW  j 
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Feringa  of  that  uod  with  "  traffic  choruses." 
[•must  Uti  remarket],  ihal  in  tUc  most  ancient 
diUtyrambic  song  was  not  executed  by  a 
chorus.    Thiis  ArchilochuB  says  in  trochaic 
I  know  how,  when  my  mind  is  inl)ame<l  with 
lead  off  llie  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  sung 
toa"  (nd.  Churvi,  p.  247),  whence  wo  amy 
in  his  tune  (B.C.  700)  the  dithyramb  was 
ft  band  ut*  revellers  led  by  a  flute-player, 
choruses,  mdeed,  had  be«n  even  then  esiab- 
eepecidlly  in  the  Dirrnin  states  uf  (irecce,  ia 
ion  with  the  worship  of  AiwUo,  the  cithara, 
tiyi,  being  the  inatruinent  to  which  the  cho- 
sanf;  and  danced.'     In  fael,  the  connexion  of 
Dunan  choral  poetry  wiih  ibo  woriihip  of  Apolto, 
the  direct  opposite  to  that  of  Dionysus,  and  its  con- 
.'nt  subjection  to  established  rules  and  funns. 
littin^,  too.  from  the  Dorian  character,  but  little 
lion,  atfurds  the  most  obvious  explanation  of 
itriking  circumstance  that  nothing  decidedly 
latic  sprang  from  it,  as  from  the  dithyrambic 
iniiancej* '      Still  there  wero  some  points  in 
the  Duriau  ivurahip  of  Apollo  resenobkd  tliat 
lysue,  c.  ff;  the  dances  with  which  the  for- 
was  honoured,  and  the  kind  ol  uiimicry 
Characterized  them.      Other  circumstances 
OD  wtiluh  we  cannot  here  dwell,  would  probo- 
'Uitaiu  the  introduction  of  (he  Dionysian  dith- 
ib  ainiing   the  Dorian  slates,  especially  aAer 
M>veuu'ni3  inado  in  it  by  Arion  (B.C.  600), 
;h  were  bo  great,  that  even  the  invention  of  thai 
ffs  of  piiotry  ia  a»(!ribed  to  him,  though  il  had 
known  inCireece  for  a  century  before  his  lime, 
worship  of  Dionysus  was  cctebrated  at  bis  na- 
ploce,  Methyinnw  in  Lesbos,  with  music  and 
tic  ril(?s  ;  and  as  Ariun  travelled  extensively 
Dorian  states  of  Hella.s.  he  had  ample  oppor- 
lities  of  otjserving  the  vancties  of  choral  worship, 
of  introducing  any  improvements  which  he 
it  wish  t«i  make  in  i(.'     He  is  said  to  have  been 
inventor  of  the  "tragic  turn'' (rpoj-^oi;  rpoToi/), 
irfise  of  doubtful  signification,  but  which  seems 
n,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  grave  and 
style  of  music,  to  which  his  dithyrambs  were 
•ed  and  aung>    ( Vui.  Music,  Ghkbk  )    £uidas* 
of  him,  y.€jrrai  Kai  vpuTof  x^P^^  arf/aat,  nai 
ifiGov  ^aai  xai  hvi^aat  ro  ^Aoftevov  iivit  roi 
Ktu  Xartyovc   ticevtyKtiv  IfiufTpa  Xiyovraf. 
the  first  clause,  in  connexion  with  other  au* 
/  we  learn  that  he  introduced  the  cyclic 
(a  fitct  inythnlogically  expressed  by  making 
le  son  of  Cycleus);  i.  e.,  the  dithyramb,  in- 
uf  being  sung,  as  before  his  time,  in  a  wild,  ir- 
tr  manner,  was  danced  by  a  churns  of  titty  men 
a  hiazing  altar ;  whence,  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
adithyramhin  pa<;t  and  a  teacher  of  cyclian 
were  nearly  synonymous.'    As  the  aller- 
I  made  at  Corinih^  we  may  suppose  that 
reprevcntalion  uftht?  dithyrambic  was  assimila- 
»om&  respects  U>  thai  of  the  Dorian  choral 
The  clause  to  the  efTect  that  Anon  intro- 
»d  eatyrs,  i   c ,  i^iyoi,  speaking  in  xene  {frocka- 
is  by  uuioe  tlmuglii  another  ejiprebsiun  for  the 
'ntion  o(  the  "  tragic  style.**    A  sunpler  inter- 
talion  is.  that  he  iniroduccd  the  satyrs  as  an  ad- 
and  contrast  to  the  dance  and  song  of  tl»e 
lie  choniH  of  the  dithyramb,  ihus*  proscrving  to  it 
d  character  as  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Bac- 
The  phrase  ovt^iafrat*  alludf^  to  the  different 

given  by  him  to  his  difl*«rent  ditbyrambSf  ao- 

«(»rding  to  their  subjects,  for  we  need  not  suppose 
that  tbey  all  related  directly  to  Bacchus.'    As  he 
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was  the  first  cilbara  player  of  his  age,^  it  is  probable 
thai  he  aiadc  the  lyre  the  principal  instrument  in 
the  musical  accompaniment. 

From  the  more  solemn  dithyrambs,  then,  as  im- 
proved by  iVrion,  with  the  eoutpany  «'f  sutyra,  who 
probably  kept  up  a  joking  dialogue,  ultimiittly  sprang 
the  dnuitatic  tragedy  of  Athens,  ttuinewhat  in  iho 
following  manner  .  The  choruses  which  represent- 
ed ihcm  wore  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  ur  ex- 
archus,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  cauie  forward  st^p- 
aralcly,  and  whose  part  was  sometimes  taken  by 
ibe  poet  himself*  We  may  also  conjecture  ttial 
the  exarchus  in  each  case  led  off,  by  singing  or  ro- 
citing  his  part  in  a  solo,  and  the  chorus,  dar.cing 
rutind  the  altar,  then  expre^ed  their  feelings  of  joy 
or  sorrow  at  his  story,  repreaeiitmg  the  perils  and 
sulferings  of  Dionysus,  or  some  hero,  as  it  might  be 
Accordingly,  some  scholars  have  recognised  in  such 
choral  songs,  or  in  a  proximate  deviation  from  them, 
what  has  been  called  a  "  lyrical  tragedy."  (wrfurio- 
cd  without  actors  diatlnct  from  the  chorus,  and  con- 
ceived to  be  a  trausiiion  step  between  the  ililhy- 
ramb  and  tlie  dramaiic  tragedy.  The  title,  howev- 
er, does  not  occur  in  ancient  writers,  and,  therefore, 
if  il  means  anything,  can  only  refer  tu  representa- 
tions of  the  charaeicr  we  have  just  asiiribed  tu  the 
dithyrambs  of  Anon,  modihud  from  lime  tu  time, 
according  to  cir(?umstaiice9  or  the  fancy  of  (he  wri- 
ter. Thai  the  names  Tjmyuiiia  and  TfMlyu'^nc  are 
applied,  indeed,  to  works  and  writers  before  the 
time  of  Thespis,  and  that  the  "  tragedy"  of  that  ago 
was  0  ilircly  choral,  without  any  regular  fonniil  di- 
alogU'i,  is  evident  from  many  authorities.  Thus 
.\lhci'reua*  observes  that  the  whole  salyncul  jwelry 
formirly  consisted  of  choruses,  as  did  the  "irugedy" 
of  oil  times  (7  T^Tt  Tpayiftdia).  Again,  Diogenes 
i^CT^  iu8*  states  that  formerly  the  churns  alone  act- 
ed (6  iEApoftaTi^cv)  or  performed  a  drama,  on  which 
Hermann'  observes,  "aAer  the  dithyramb  was 
sung,  some  of  the  chorus,  in  the  gutae  of  satyrs, 
came  forward  and  improvised  some  ludicrous  sto- 
ries i  but  in  exhibitions  of  this  sort,"  he  adds,  "we 
sec  rather  ilramaiita  trtt^adux  iniUa,  quant  uUum 
lyricx  cujusdam  generlM  vcsitgiMin."  Lyric  poela  also 
seem  lo  have  been  spoken  of  as  tragedians  ;  thus, 
according  to  Suidas,'  Pindar  wrole  seventeen  dpu- 
^ara  TpaytKti  ("  but  not  lyrical  tragedies"'),  and  SJ- 
muniJes  of  Ceos  wrole  tragedies,  or  a  tragedy,  as 
some  manuscripts  havu  il.  Bui,  whatever  may  be 
inferred  from  this,  it  only  proves  that  dithyrambic 
pu^ts  were  also  called  tiagrdian,  just  as  in  the  scho- 
lia on  Aristophanes,*  a  writer  is  described  as  lUQv' 
pa/i6urrotMf  if  rpajydtiJ.iffjrn^'f.  For  the  argumcnLs 
an  both  sides,  see  Hermann.  /.  c.  and  Bockh  on 
the  Urchomeiiian  Inscriptions." 

The  choral  dithyrambic  songs,  accompanied  with 
mimetic  action  (the  lyrical  tragedy  !),  prevailed  lo 
some  extent,  as  all  choral  poetry  did,  among  the 
Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;'"  whence  their  deriv- 
ative, tho  choral  elenirnt  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  was 
always  written  in  the  Dorian  dialect,  thus  showing 
its  ongm.  The  lyrtc^il  poetry  was,  however,  ospG. 
eiAlly  popular  at  Sicyon  aad  in  Corinth.  In  tbe 
latter  city  Arion  made  his  improvements ;  in  the 
former, ''  tragic  choruses."  i.  e.,  dithyrambs  of  a  sad 
and  plaintive  character,  were  very  ancient,'^  and  ihe 
Sicyonians  are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventors 
of  the  Tpayifi6ia  (rpajv^iof  cvpirai  ftiv  TLiKvitviOi, 
TtTuoiovpyoi  &e  ^KTriKoi  ffouyroi");  but,  of  course, 
this  can  only  mean  that  the  dramatic  tragedy  waa 
a  derivative,  through  many  changes,  of  the  old  sa- 
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lyncdl  rpayiriiia,  i.  e-,  uf  the  songs  sung  with  inU 
iiictio  (lancing  liy  Uic  goailikc  suiyre.  or,  as  others 
««uUJ  8tiy,  rvunil  ilic  tiliar.  on  wbiult  luy  iho  burn- 
eil  saciific?  of  n  t^oat.  It  ap{>ear8,  ihrn,  thiil  iherr* 
jg  B  good  nnil  mlelli]^*ib)t!  liitiriilatKiii  lor  llm  claims 
whioli,  accordinji  to  Arwlollc,'  were  made  hy  Iho 
rrliipuhiicjtmns,  iind  cfpeuially  by  ihc  .Stcyaiiians, 
lo  the  iitveiitmn  of  "tragedy,"  iindrriitanding  by  it 
a  1,'toral  (M^rformuncct  such  as  has  t>ccn  described 
aliove  Now  the  subjects  of  Lhis  dilliyraiiibie  tra- 
gedy worn  not  always,  even  in  undent  tJiiieA,  eoa- 
hiied  Lo  Uionyiiua.  Hvpn  Arion  wrote  dithyratiibs 
-otaiing  to  dilliTeiit  heroes:'  a  practice  in  whirh  he 
was  folli>wi_*d  by  sueceeduig  |mh;U,  who  wrote  dith- 
vraiiib'likc  ode*  (wht'iirc  they  were  clajwed  among 
the  rpayiKol  iroiTirai),  v,U\f:\\  ihey  called  Centaurs. 
Ajaces.  or  Mcmnotis,  as  il  might  be.'  Thus  Epi- 
genes  tlie  tSicyonian  is  ^aid  to  have  written  a  tra- 
gedy, 1.  e.,  a  piece  of  dittiyrambie  pueliy  un  a  sub- 
ject unconnected  with  Dionysus,  which  was  cont»c- 
(picntly  received  wilh  the  cry  ul  o{>div  npi(  tw  At- 
wvaov,  or  "  tilts  has  nothing  to  do  with  Baochua."* 
If  ihia  aticctlul«  be  true,  and  L*pigeni»  preceded 
Arion,  the  introduction  of  the  iiatyrs  into  the  dithy* 
ra(nbic  chorus  liy  the  latter  may  possibly  have  been 
meant  to  satisfy  the  wrsties  ol  the  people ;  but 
whether  it  was  so  or  iioi,  there  is  scaiwly  any 
doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Anon,  the  traffic  dithy- 
famb  graduully  became  Ifcsa  saiyncal  and  spt»rtive 
in  its  character,  till  the  creation  of  the  independent 
sutyric  drama  and  the  Altic  dramatic  tragedy.' 

As  to  the  steps  by  which  this  was  cfleclcd,  Aris- 
totle* snys,  •'  Tnigedy  was  at  Ihn  lirnl  an  e\te[n|)o- 
raneous  effusion  {arf  u/>t^f  airooxe^iaaTixfj),  and 
was  dcrivetl  utu  rwi'  (J^r/^i^mTuv  rhv  AtUvpaftiof."  i, 
e.,  from  the  leaders  or  the  chief  singers  ot  the  dilh- 
yrarnb,  who  probably  sung  or  recited  ihcir  parts  in 
the  trocliair.  metro,  while  the  main  iMHiy  of  the  odn 
was  written  in  Irregular  vorse.  U  is  cany  lo  con- 
wive  how  the  introduction  of  an  artnr  or  6|teaker, 
independent  of  the  chorus,  miulit  liave  been  Buyijt^l- 
cd  by  Ihe  ex.irr-hs  or  enrjphiri  coming  forw tini  ;*i'p- 
arately  and  making  short  otT-liand  tpcL-ehes.^  wlielh- 
er  learne<l  hy  heart  beforehand,  or  mode  on  the  spur 
of  tho  moment.  {ViH.  Chorcb,  p.  247.)  Uut  it  is 
alao  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  it  was  suggested 
by  the  rhapsodical  recitations  of  the  epic  and  gnomic 
poets  formerly  prevalent  in  Greece  ;  the  gnnmic  po- 
etry Itelfig  gciitTidly  written  in  iambic  verse,  the 
metre  of  the  At.*:c  dialogue,  and  which  Aristotle* 
aays  wna  uiC'd  by  Hnmcr  In  hia  Margites,  though 
Its  invention  is  cuinimmly  ascribed  to  Archdochus. 
Ill  fact,*  the  rhapstnlists  themselves  are  Rometimea 
apoken  uf  ns  actors  {vwoKpirai)  of  thu  pieces  they 
recited,  wiiich  Ihcy  arc  also  said  to  act  {vfroKfuvaa- 
tku^*).  Hut  if  two  or  more  rhapsodes  were  called 
upon  to  go  through  an  epiatidfi  of  a  poem,  a  regula- 
tion which  obtained  at  the  Ponatheno^a,  and  attrib- 
uted to  Solon  or  Hipparchus,'*  Il  is  clear  that  they 
would  present  tnuch  of  a  dramatic  dialogue.  In 
fact,  the  principal  iM^cnes  of  the  whole  Ulud  might 
in  litis  way  have  been  represented  aa  parts  of  a 
drama.  The»e  recitations,  then,  being  so  oominon, 
It  Was  natural  lo  combine  with  the  representation 
of  the  dithyramb,  itself  a  mixture  of  recitative  and 
choral  song,  the  additional  clement  of  the  dialogue, 
wnttcik  in  iambic  verse,  a  measure  suggested,  per- 
haps, by  the  gnomic  poetry,  and  used  by  Solon  about 
the  litnc  of  ihft  origin  of  the  dialogue."  more  espe- 
cially aa  it  Is  the  moat  eollo<iuia]  uf  all  Greek  me- 
trea  (X/Krocov).  and  that  into  which  common  con- 
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veraalioo  moat  readily  rilU.     It  ia. 
conjecture,  tliat  the  dialogue,  or  the  lonun  fii 
of  Attic  tragedy,  was  ooonr*«iM  «nh  th"  fi^« 
cnl  recitations 
Homeric  rha{' 

cradle  of  the  I ...... 

in  Attica,  where  the  wm  ' 

from  ancient  times.*     T  < 

that  the  union  of  the  iam' 

cal  chorus  took  place  at    '■- 

and  that  it  was  ntlr  i. 

IcaniH.  one  of  Ihe  c-r 

tica,  where  ihr-   ■    r  ,....,.  ,..,1 

veiled      1'he  1  wi«rhhipiN 

ca,  with  it4  .11 ,  V  ^■ 

been  partly  owing  tii  the  rumiM. 

oracle'   in  very  <'arly  lim«-j* 

that  tragedy  (i.  r  ,  the  old  ditbynimlHc  .im, 

trage<ly)  was  very  ancient  in  Attica.  u4 

originate  with  Thespisor  Ir     -  • 

alteration  made  by  him,  ai 

tragedy  (u/i.(o^ri'wi'  niv  xr, 

Aiav  Kivtti')  a  new  and  dr.i  \rtin 

it  an  igntitum  trafjtea  x**"'' 

very  Important,     lie  mtt' 

recorded,  for  the  sake  of  k 

and  independent  of  il,  in 

biy   Hppi'areil  hini.ielf,'  t.it 

same  piecp,  under  variou!^ 

enabled  to  aMUine  by  mcan-^    i 

inveiilton  of  which  is  attril'i "'  * 

chorus,  by  means  of ita  Ic:' 

niogue  with  the  actor,  it  1 

one  actor  only.  "  a  dramai 

durcd,  contmiied,  and  cn:  „■ 

between  the  choral  wrngx  A , 

sorrow  of  the  chorus  at  1 

drama."    Huih  Muller  oh 

of  I'entheuB,  supposed  to  h^vc  bccu  at 

llicspifi.  "  a  single  actor  might  apprar 

as  Dionysus.  I'enthcus,  a  m«>4*ngvr|, 

inolher  of  Prnlhciis.  and   in  thrsc 

press  designs  and  ini'"iiii"''''  ■'(  n  i.<ifti 

could  not  be  repres*  h 

by  her  mother  :  by  s^ 

sent  the  snbalancc  of  the  iAAr,  .44  il 

DacchK  of  Euripides."'*     Wnh  r«>«( 

flcter  of  the  drarua  of  Thcspia  thrra 

doubt :  some  writers,  and  evpcolaly 

rnainlained  that  his  plays  werv  aQ 

dicroiia,  t.  e.,  the  plot  of  tht-m  wna 

Bacchus,  the  chorus  cunsi5tc<l  princi 

and  the  nrguinrnt  was  merry  :  an 

which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,intlui< 

of  his  time,  the  satyrlc  d. 

distinctive  character.    It  m  'irul 

fimted  by  the  »tatem"oi'*  t' 

made  use  of  the  in-. 

ter  suited  to  thu  sal} 

ihcir  pieces,     lint  ptvhrfj- 

early  part  of  his  cancer,  'J 

ical  character  of  the  <»Iit.  r :  i         >        .1 

dined  to  more  seriou       .  ik;  1    ;^.  -,  nhitii 

almost  oblige  him  to  tli -' 

choniaea.    That  he  did  w  1 

timated  by  the  titlea  of  t: 

aa  well  aa  by  the  cbaractrr 

bic  verse  quoted  by  Ilui.r 

even  if  they  are  forgeries 

at  least  prove  what  was  i; 

Aristotle  oti  tlie  subject.     ^. , 
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wrolti  against  the  chonis  of  Thes- 
ow  [hal  there  was  some  aimilarily 
bwccn  the  productions  of  the  iwu 
tery  or  Ihe  argtiments  m  favour  of 
JM^ter  of  tlie  tragt'Jy  of  Thespia  ia 
gr.'  The  inrcntioo  of  the  prologua 
pdy  (an  expression  clearly,  in  some 
tl  with  the  introduL'tion  of  an  actor) 
to  Thcapis  by  Aristotle*  Oy  the 
peant  the  first  speech  of  the  actor.* 
I  wiih  which  he  opened  the  piece 
rang  the  first  ode,  OT'irdpoSoc.  aflcr 
jS^atr,  or  dialogue  between  the  act- 
:ipal  choreuttt.  The  invention  of 
iso  alluded  to  in  the  phrase  Xt'^rur 
I  is  evident  that  ttie  intradiiciiun  of 
It  ahfu  liave  caused  an  aitoration  in 
of  the  chorus,  which  cituM  mi*,  re- 
rculdr,  but  must  have  been  drawn 
[ar  form  about  the  thymele,  or  altar 
DOt  of  the  actor,  who  was  elevated 
table  (i^cor\  the  forerunner  of  the 
ement  in  Pol^iix^  that  this  was  the 
spis  seems  incorrect.*  If  we  are 
in  of  Ihe  general  chamcler  of  the 
,  the  phrase  oiidhr  tt^  ^low^ov, 
inly  usetl  in  his  time,  was  first  ap- 
s  at  Athens,  as  bein^'  unconnected 
8  of  Dionysus,  and  as  deviations 
1^1  Koi  Xi^ic  }e}^ia  of  his  prede- 
ch.  however.'  supposes  that  its  first 
later :  he  says,  '*  wlien  Phrynichtis 
d  to  elevate  tragedy  to  le- 
"erings  («'c  fiv8ov(  xtii  Trufitj 
,  mitring  and  regretting  the 
Its,  said,  '  What  is  this  to  Bac- 
e  the  expression  was  used  to  signi- 
l-a-propo3,  or  bcstde  the  question. 
ly  have  observed  that  we  have  not 
of  Horace;" 

uutrig  vtxisMe  poemala  Theapis, 
t  agerentque  fcruncti  f^cibuM  ora.** 
iltheyaro  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
t  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  that  the 
igons  of  Thcspis  probably  arose  out 
r  the  wagon  of  the  comedian  Susa- 
tfttrm  of  the  Thef'^iaii  actor.  The 
Ion  of  Thespis  was  in  B.C.  536. 
Qccessors  were  tlie  Athenian  Chtcr- 
hus,  the  farmer  of  whom  represent- 
as  U.C.  524.  He  is  said  by  Sutdas 
150  pieces:  from  the  title  of  one 
Viope,"  its  subject  seems  to  have 
Attic  origin."  That  he  excelled  in 
ma  invented  by  Pratinos,  is  indica- 
f  an  unknown  author, 
Mri^ffi'f  ^v  Xoi/w'Aof  iv  2oTiSpoif : 
kything  like  the  number  of  dramas 
^tt  is  also  evident  that  the  custom 
tlh  tetralogies  must  have  been  of 
there  were  only  two  dramatic  fes- 
year. 

as  a  pupil  of  Tliespis,  and  gained 
in  the  dramatic  contests  B.C.  AU. 
e  lyric  or  choral  element  still  pre- 
llio  dramatic,  and  he  was  distiii- 
■weejness  of  his  melodies,  which, 
ho  Peloponnesian  war,  were  very 
admirers  of  the  old  style  of  music. 
vhich  his  "ambrosial  songs"  were 
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then  held  is  shown  in  several  passages  of  AristophS' 
nes,^  and  in  the  hue*  where  the  dicasts  are  made  ta 
chant  the  old  Sidonian  sweet  soogs  of  Phrynichus, 
Koi  (uvvpi^ovTi^  fi.i7.li 
*Ap)^atofifXtmAtJvo«fpwix^p(iraf 
"  Sidonian"  l»cing  an  allusion  to  the  play  which  he 
wrote  called  the  Phfenuss*.     The  first  use  of  female 
masks  is  also  attributed  to  him.'  and  he  so  far  devi- 
ated from  the  general  practice  of  the  Attic  trage- 
dians as  to  write  a  drama  on  a  suhjt;ct  of  colcmpo- 
rary  history,  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians. 
B.C.  494.* 

We  now  come  to  the  first  writer  of  satyrical 
dramas.  Praiinas  of  Phlius,  a  town  not  far  from 
Sicyon,  and  which  laid  claim  lo  the  invention  »if 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy  •  For  some  tmie  pre- 
viously to  this  poel,  and  probably  as  early  as  Thes- 
pis, tragedy  had  been  gradually  departing  more  and 
more  from  its  old  characieri.itics,  and  inclining  lo 
heroic  fables,  to  which  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  not 
a  fit  accompaniment.  But  the  fun  and  merriment 
caused  by  thera  were  too  good  to  be  lost,  or  dis- 
placed by  the  severe  dignity  of  the  .^scliylcao 
drama.  Accordingly,  the  satyrical  drama,  distinct 
from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tragedy,  but  suggest- 
ed by  the  sportive  element  of  the  old  dithyramb 
was  founded  by  Pratinas,  who.  however,  appears  to 
have  l>een  surpassed  in  his  own  invention  by  Chter- 
ilus.  It  was  always  written  by  tragediaus,  and 
generally  three  tragedies  and  one  satyrical  piece 
were  represented  togethei,  which,  in  some  instan- 
ces nt  least,  formed  a  collected  whole,  called  a  te- 
tralogy (TtTpaAoyia).  The  satyrical  piece  was  acted 
last,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  were  agree- 
ably relieved  by  a  merry  afierpiece  at  the  close  of 
an  earnest  and  engrossing  tragedy.  The  dislin- 
gutsbing  feature  of  this  drama  was  the  chonia  of 
satyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses  and  masks,  and  its 
subjects  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  same 
class  of  the  adventures  of  Bacchus  and  of  the  heroes 
as  those  of  tragedy  ;  but.  of  course,  they  were  so 
treated  and  selected  that  ihe  pre*»ence  of  rustic 
satyrs  would  seem  appiopriiite  In  their  jokn.^  and 
drulfery,  and  naivuiv  consisted  the  merriment  of  the 
piece  ;  for  the  kings  and  heroes  who  were  intrO' 
duced  into  their  comp;iny  were  not  of  necessity 
thereby  divested  of  their  epic  and  legendary  charac- 
ter {Horace*  speaks  of  the  ''inaUumi  g-mvitaW), 
though  they  were  obligi-d  to  conform  to  their  situa- 
tioDt  and  sufler  some  diminution  of  dign'ty  from  their 
position.  Hence  Welcker'  observes,  the  satyrical 
drama,  which,  so  lo  speak,  was  "the  Epos  turned 
into  prose,  and  interspersed  with  jukes  made  by  the 
chorus,"  Is  well  spoken  of  as  a  "playful  tragedy'* 
{Tcai^ovaa  rpayi^dta),  being,  both  in  form  and  mate- 
rials, Ihe  same  as  tragedy.  TliuaaUo  Horace*  says, 

"  Effutire  Icvcs  imitgna  Ir&gwUa  vfrsut 
InUrerit  saiyris  paiJum  pwUhunda  frotrrvtM^* 
alluding  in  the  Arst  line  to  the  mythic  or  epic  ele- 
ment of  the  satyricdr.iina,  which  he  calls  tragofdla, 
and  in  the  second  reprcscntini;  it  as  being  raihei 
ashamed  of  its  company.  The  scene  was,  of  course*. 
Inid  in  the  supposed  haunts  of  the  satyrs,  as  we 
learn  from  Vitruvius:'  *^  Sat^nca  wccna  ornantur 
arfiorihui,  montihiut  rdujinuifne  ofrTCstihu*  retnu,^*  alt 
in  keeping  with  the  incidents  of  th^'  pieces,  and  re- 
minding the  spectators.of  the  ohl  dithyramb  niid  tho 
gnd  Dionysus,  in  who«e  honour  the  <lmrnatii;  <-on- 
teals  were  originally  held.  We  must,  howevur, 
observe,  that  tlicrc  wore  somo  characters  and  le- 
gends winch,  as  nut  presenting  any  serious  or  pa- 
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tat  tnfedy,  and, 

lo  UM  satync 

Siiypho%  Aotofyeoat  Circe, 

Skiroti. 

and 

a  ftrovriie  sobjeci 

■o  sofit  oompamoa  for  a 

The  Odjrssej  also, 

*  was  a  t"**'*'  ■  '^  atorebouse  of 

ptac^;  hai.lhoa|b  the  Cyclops  of  Eu- 

*•  Mir  atCynni  l^^  cxtaau  was  uken 


ita  made  in  tra- 

Arialolle*  thus  speaks : 

and  dinunished  the 

mie  ibe  dialopie  the  piin- 

Ha  ataa  avaied  biaaelf  of  ihe  aid 

ife*  aecaC'iaiBlflr,  aad  unproved  Uie 

I9  ghrtaf  them  thick-aokd 


vhidi  he 
gfcvacteritfic.   Horace* 


'  Wklk  UikKies  (ryuiUyuii), 
[«r  ««ik  iftn*  |k?«  «  a  laae.  ia  aaid  lo  haT«  been 
Ii«Im  ^nJacM  I7  1MB.     ia  iMC  be  did  so  roach 

■k  it  up  to  ita 
b«  WM  oamidered  the 
ftther af  iL  Tha  aatj^eBta  ttfhiB  dmna.  as  vre  baTe 
bdbcv  itttiwalrd  Avn  HHtaicb.  irere  Dol  connected 
with  the  wonhui  of  Dtoajraua,  but  ratber  with  the 
cych  of  HcUmic  lefrnda  ami  some  of  the 
iaytha  ckf  the  Hoatcrtc  Kpos.  Accordingly,  he  said 
af  hhnrlf*  that  hu  dramas  were  but  acraps  and 
firigaMala  ftoiii  the  great  feasts  of  Homer.  Another 
lanuiiim  of  bta  departure  from  the  spirit  and  form 
iTtbs  old  tragedy,  as  ooonected  with  Dionysns,  is 
abowB  in  his  ireatment  uf  the  dithyrambic  chums 
of  fifty  mea,  which,  in  his  tnloiry  of  the  Oresteia.  he 
did  aot  biiai  00  M\c  slagc  all  at  once,  but  divided  it 
ialo  aeparaie  parts,  making  a  different  set  of  chorcu- 
%m  for  aaeh  of  the  three  pieces*  In  (ho  latter  part 
Di  hie  lUi?  ^Escfaylus  made  use  of  one  of  the  improre- 
■MNila  of  Sopboclrs,  namely,  the  Tptra^wviffDTc,  or 
Ihini  actor  This  was  the  finishing  atroke  to  the 
dtrsnuitic  element  of  Attic  tragedy,  which  Soptkoclcs 
Is  &itd  to  bare  matured  by  farther  impruvements 
tl  eiwtuino  and  Bcenf-iminiinf;.  Under  him  tragedy 
apf<«ra  with  less  ol  MiMimity  and  sternness  than  in 
llie  hands  of  ^f^tivlus,  but  with  more  of  calm 
crandtur,  and  quiet  dignity,  and  touching  incident. 
Iliti  latter  plays  are  the  perfection  of  the  Grecian 
tragK'  drama,  as  a  work  of  art  and  t)octie  compo- 
aUhm  m  a  thorvughly-chaatened  and  classic  style, 
wtmeii  when,  as  he  aaya  of  himself,  he  had  put 
away  the  boyish  pomp  of  .Escb)lus  {rvv  Alax^Xov 
dMirtaauwf  *^)*ovl,  and  the  harsh  obscurity  of  liis 
own  lr>o  gieut  n-rtncmrnty,  end  attained  to  that 
style  whicii  he  lhuiij;ht  the  best,  and  most  buited 
ft>r  p«»rtr«ying  the  characters  of  men*  The  intro- 
duotum  of  ttto  Uiitd  actor  enabled  him  to  do  this 
Ibr  iiu'ir  eflbotoaUy,  by  showing  the  principal  char- 
ai'li'r  tin  difFbrent  sides  and  under  different  circum- 
stauora,  both  aa  excited  by  the  opposition  of  one, 
and  drawn  out  by  the  sympathien  of  another.  ( Vid. 
HuTaio.  p.  BOS.)  Hence,  Ihougli  the  plays  of 
Soplioclea  are  longer  than  those  of  .Cscliylus.  still 
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there  ia  not  a  corrpftpoodine  inrrp.ijko  ofartioL 

a  more  perfect  ddineation  • 

iRslancc,  in  the  .^niigone, 

feci  and  mtniucly  drawn 

..Eschyjii.*!.     The  part  of  do 

hand,  considerably  dimmj&)i«  <i  m 

distinguisbmc  lealure  in  them  1- 

cance  and  elhiral  leaching      Tii  >  ^ 

ID  them  are  taken  from  the  old  subjerts  oi 

interest,  still  they  do  not  alw.iv«t  nn^«-v  a  h^rvt 

or  above  the  level  of  comni-  ^j 

situations,  and  under  Ihe  u>  ny 

passions,  and  feelings,  as  Km  m  tuv  m  "i  ws  ■ 

general :  so  that  "  every  one  may  ree*^i]isetilMa 

some  likeness  of  himself" 

In  the  hands  of  Kunptdes  tragfid;  deteriprMi 
not  only  in  dimity,  but  also  in  ttv  rmiI  and  ni- 
gious  significance.  He  intriMluces  hi>  boran  a 
rags  and  latiors,  and  busies  thpm  u  tth  ydty  ifiM 
and  mokes  them  speak  the  language  of  c«vi4sr 
life.  As  Sophocles  said  of  him.*  be  icpuiauj 
men,  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are^a 
out  any  ideal  greatness  or  poetic  <JtaraclCT 
ougtily  prosaic  personages.  H  is  diak^oes.  too^ 
little  else  than  the  rhetorical  and  forensic 
of  his  day  cleverly  put  Into  vrrs<* :  full  of  soplu^ 
and  quibbliutr  distmctions.  ' '  ~  .0  perahtfUo 
of  his  tragedips  was  the  rr.  1  mtrvdvim 

monologue,  with  which  soui!    ..  •*  ■' ' 

play,  teUmg  who  he  ift,  what  is  ■ 

and  what  has  hnp|>encd  up  to  ti 

dress,  so  as  to  put  the  audicnct?  m  |i(tiiri»ma  tt 

every  fact  which  11  might  be  nec^^wary  lir  Umk 

know:  a  vprybustness  like  I'l  .nodoaliCW 

a  poor  mnke  nhiU  for  artr^:  The  -Dm 

ex  nuuhtna"  also,  though  uui   ,i,.v.i,^-.  tn  a  **  ^« 

tali  vmdite  disrntu,"  was  frequently  empknv^  f 

Euripides  to  effect  the  rfifwfftifnrw/ of  his 

chorus,  too,  no  longer  dischargetl  it» 

high  functions,  either  as  a  represcolaiite 

inys  of  unprejudiced  observers,  or  *•  as 

actors  and  a  part  of  the  whole,"  juimng 

velopment  of  the  piece,     ^[ally  of  his  c 

in  fact,  are  hut  remotely  connecte<l  in  sal 

the  action  of  the  play.     Another  novHty  t 

des  was  the  use  uf  "  monodies"  or  lyrical 

which,  not  the  chorus,  biH  th**  princpa! 

of  the  drama,  declare  iV.ir  ' 

Tlioy  V'cre  among  the  mo> 

pieces,  and,  being  sung  by  p.  ,^..„, 

sometimes  described  as  C/^at   ,\ 

tophanes  often  p.i:odied  them,  aih     1 

say  of  him.selP  th.:t   he   "uurturrd  trsgody 

monodies,  introducing  Cephisophon."  his  chief 

lo  sing  them. 

Euripides  was  also  the  inventor  of  t 
which  not  improbably  siig|rt>sied.  na  it 
sernbl^d,  the  'lAofwrpa^  ydtn  of  (li>    ^ ' 
the  latter  being  a  halfiragir,  hah 
rather,  a  parody  or  travesty  of  tr.i._ 
spocimrn  n(   tj.e  Eutipidran  ir.i 
extant  m  the  Alcestis,  acted  B.(      -   - 
of  four  pieces,  and  therefore  as  a  subsUlvi* 
satyrical  drama.    Tliough  tragic  in  its  In 
some  of  its  scenes,  it  bus  a  mixture  of  oua* 
satyric  characters  (e.  g.,  Hercules),  atkd  caad 
happily. 

It  remains  to  make  some  remarks  do  tit  astopv 
and  object  of  Greek  tragedy  ia  general,  orf  oo  ths 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided.  Accordu)|to  Ptsi^* 
the  truest  tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  ibr  nofals»tiaf 
best  life :  ftifitfaic  rov  taA?^cTov  tai  ufitcrat  tim 
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Wolle's  deSnition  is  more  comprehensive  and 
Baps  perfccL  "  Tragedy  is  an  imiutiun  of  an 
ftn  that  is  imimrtant  (oTTovdata^).  and  entire,  and 
■  proper  inngnttiide,  m  pleasurable  languatfe,  by 
ans  of  actum,  not  of  narnition,  and  effecting, 
ougli  terror  and  pity,  ihc  retinement  and  correc- 
n  ul'  aiir.h  pasaloua"  {ttjv  rotoiruv  7:a6i}fiu7uv 
hspaiv).  He  tben  adds.  Tragedy  contains  six 
ta  :  the  story,  i.  e.,  the  combination  of  incidents 
plot,  manners,  expression,  sentiment,  decoration. 
1  mii»ic  {fivOo^  Koi  fj6ri,  Koi  Af^if,  xai  dtdvoiOf  xat 
f,  Kni  /ii^oTotio).  Of  these  llie  story  is  the 
neipal  part,  developing  the  character  of  agents, 
I  betng,  in  fact,  the  very  soul  of  tragedy.  The 
nil*  I-,  eomc  next,  and  manifest  the  dispusltion  of 
b|M  iikiTS.  The  scnlimenta  talvO  the  third  place, 
1  cuinprehend  whatever  is  said,  whether  proving 
rthing,  or  expressing  some  general  reflection, 
orward  lie  adds,  I'dbles  are  of  two  sorts,  simple 
I  cnmphcaled  (ot  fiiv  uir'/.ui,  ol  6i  Tve^Xcy/jtvoi), 
catastrophe  of  the  former  produced  wiihutit  a 
oliitiun  or  discovery,  of  the  latter  with  one  or 
U.  Now  a  revolution  {:TcptTrTcta)is  a  change  to 
reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circum- 
i*ces  of  the  action :  a  discovery  (uva^'vuptaix)  is 
nge  from  known  to  unknown,  happening  be- 
i  characters  whose  happiness  or  unbappmoss 
Uie  catastrophe  of  the  draniiu  The  best  sort 
covcry  is  accompanied  by  a  revolution,  as  in 
[Idipus.  Aristotle  next  enumerates  the  parts 
tiltf  (xara  to  iroaov)  or  division  in  tragedy  : 
are,  the  prologue,  episode,  erode,  and  choral 
the  last  divided  into  the  piirodc  and  stasi- 
Thc  ffp'iAoyof  is  all  that  part  of  a  tragedy 
b  precedes  the  parodos  of  the  chorus,  i.  e ,  the 
let.  The  ftrc* (foil lo I'  is  all  the  part  between 
choral  odes.  The  ^odof  tlial  part  which  has 
tonil  ode  aAcr  it.  Of  the  choral  pan,  the  iropo- 
i  the  first  Btreech  of  the  whole  chorus  (not  bro- 
np  into  parts):  the  stastmon  is  without  ana- 
and  trochees.  Ttiese  two  divisions  were 
|§  by  all  the  choreutn  (koivu  dxtivrov)^  but  the 
uaga  on  the  stage"  and  the  xofiftoi  by  a  part  only 
u  di  Tu  OTTO  Tr;r  OKfivij^  Kai  Kuftftot)  The  com- 
m  which  properly  means  a  wailing  for  the  dead, 
I  generally  usctl  to  express  strong  cxcilement. 
liTBly  syniiKilhy  with  grief  and  suffering,  espc- 
Uy  by  ..tschyhis.  It  was  common  to  the  actors 
ka  portion  only  of  the  chorus  (xo^^k  At  tf,>//crtr, 
WS X^^'*  icai  uTo  (7<;7i'^c),  whence  its  derivative 
JikrtKd  is  used  to  designate  broken  and  inter- 
•umI  songs  sung  i'iiher  by  individual  choreutse  or 
i^iuns  of  the  chorus  '  Again,  the  irtlpo^oi  was 
named  as  being  the  passage-song  of  the  chorus, 
ig  wtiile  it  was  advancing  to  its  proper  place  in 
!hcalra,  and  therefore  In  anupa-siic  or  march- 
e ;  the  eruaifiov,  as  being  chanted  by  the 
when  standing  still  in  its  proper  position.' 
th  respect  to  the  ends  or  purposes  of  tragedy, 
otwcrres  thai  they  ate  best  eflecicdby  tlie 
lotion  of  a  change  of  fortune  from  prosper- 
adversity,  happening  to  a  person  neither  em- 
,1y  littiinus  nui  juM.  mii  jfrt  invidvcd  in  inia- 
by  deliberate  vice  or  vdlany.  but  hy  some 
of  human  frailly,  and  that  he  should  also  be  a 
of  high  fame  and  eminent  pntspeniy,  hke 
us  or  Thyestos.  Hmre,  he  adiU,  Euripides  is 
nsurable,  as  is  generally  supposed  ;  for  trage- 
wjtb  an  unhappy  termination,  like  his,  have  al- 
the  most  fra^'ic  eflcct  :  and  Euripides  is  the 
tragic  of  all  pticis,  i.  r.,  sucneils  best  in  pro- 
,y  :  an  expression  especially  tnie  nf  snino 
the  Medea.  In  -lischvlus,  the  feelings  of 
melancholy  interest  are  gent^rally  excited 
the  reialmn  in  which  his  heroes  stand  to  desti- 
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ny.  I!e  mostly  represents  them  as  vainly  ntntf 
gling  against  a  blind  but  irresistible  late,  to  whoM 
power  (according  to  the  old  Homeric  notion)  even 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  is  forced  to  yield,  and 
it  is  only  occasionally,  as  in  the  splendid  chorus  of 
the  Kumenides  {^22),  that  wo  trace  in  him  any  inth 
maiions  of  a  moral  and  reinbutive  government  uf 
the  world.  Hence  there  is  a  want  of  moral  lesson; 
m  his  works.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  \vt 
see  indications  of  a  dj/Terent  tone  of  thought,  and 
(he  superintendence  of  a  directing  and  rnntrolhng 
power  la  dislincily  recognised  ;  "  the  great  Zeus  in 
heaven,  who  sn[)erintends  and  directs  all  things  "' 

The  materials  of  Greek  tragedy  were  the  nation- 
al mythology. 

"Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  lino. 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine." 

Tlic  exceptions  to  this  were  the  two  historical  tra- 
gedies, the  "Capture  of  Miletus,"  by  Phrynichus, 
and  the  "  Persians"  *>f  ,1^»chy^us ;  but  they  belong 
to  an  early  period  of  the  art.  Hence  ibe  plot  and 
story  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were,  of  necessity, 
known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumstance  which 
strongly  distinguishes  the  ancient  tragedy  from  the 
modern,  and  to  which  is  owing,  in  some  measure, 
the  practical  and  quiet  irony  in  the  handling  of  a 
subject,  described  l)y  Thirlwall*  as  a  chariictcristic 
of  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

llie  functions  of  the  chorus  in  Gre«k  tragedy 
were  vary  important,  as  described  by  Horace  '.' 
"  Actoria  partes  ckorua  qfficiunujiu  vtnle 
Dtfendal :  neu  quid  mcdioa  inttranax  actun^ 
Quod  non  prcpostto  conducal,  et  fmrtai  apfe"  tStc. 
We  must  conceive  of  it,  says  A.  W.  Sclilegel.  aa 
the  persoiiitication  of  the  thought  inspired  hy  the 
represented  action;  in  olh-*r  words,  it  often  ex- 
presses the  reflections  of  a  dispassionate  and  right- 
minded  spectjitor,  and  inculcates  the  lessons  of  mo- 
ralilf  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  taughl 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  chorus  enabled  a  poet  to 
produce  an  image  of  the  "  council  of  elders."  which 
existed  under  the  heroic  governments,  and  under 
whose  advice  and  in  whose  presence  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  Greek  tragedy  generally  acted.  This 
image  w^iB  the  more  striking  and  vivid,  inasmuch  as 
the  chorus  wns  taken  from  the  people  at  large,  and 
did  not  al  all  differ  from  the  appearance  and  stature 
of  ordinary  men  ;  so  that  the  contrast  and  relation 
between  them  and  the  actors  was  the  same  as  thai 
of  the  Homeric  ?.aiH  and  uvaKrec.  Lastly,  the  cho- 
ral songs  produced  an  agreeable  pause  in  the  action, 
breaking  the  piece  into  parts,  while  Ihey  prewnted 
to  the  speciaiur  a  lyrical  and  musical  expression  of 
his  own  emotions,  or  suggested  lo  him  lofly  thoughts 
and  ,gre;it  ar;^unients.  As  Schlcgel  says,  the  chorus 
was  the  spectator  idealized.  With  re8i)eci  to  the 
number  of  the  clinrua,  Miiller*  tliink-s  that,  out  of 
the  dilhyramhic  chorus  uf  50.  a  (piadriiiigtilar  cho- 
rus of  48  persons  was  lirst  formetl,  and  thai  ih:3 
was  divided  into  sets  of  13.  one  for  each  play  of  a 
IttTiilogy;  hut  in  the  time  of  Sophodfs  the  tiugir 
chorus  amounted  to  IS,  a  number  which  the  ancient 
grtimmarians  always  presuppwse  in  speaking  of  its 
arrangemrnis,  though  It  might  be  that  the  f<»rm  of 
ttie  --Eschyloan  tragcily  afterward  became  ob^^nlete. 
The  preceding  account  should  be  read  in  ronnex- 
ion  wuh  the  articles  Chorus,  Dionvsii,  Histrio, 
and  Thkatrum. 

The  explanation  of  the  following  phrases  may  be 
useful  -. 
UitpaxopvYHtia :  Ibis  word  was  used  in  case  of  a 
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other  party,  either  by  throwing  before  Ihem  callrops, 
which  nCiVaaarHy  lay  wiih  one  of  llieir  four  sharp 
ffointa  turned  upward,  or  by  burying  the  caltropa 
with  one  point  at  the  surface  of  tlie  ground.*  The 
preceding  woodcut  is  tak(.Mi  from  a  bronze  caltrop 
liiiured  by  Caylus* 

•TRI13 IILUS  {Tpi6oMi^),  an  aquatic  plant. produ- 
cing a  pnckly  nut  having  a  triangular  form,  "Wa- 
ler-cheatnul"  or  "Water-caltrops,**  the  Trapa  n«- 
tana,  called  by  some  rptfjo^M^  hvdfw^.^ 

•II.  Another  prickly  plant,  growing  among  com. 
the  Tnhului  tcnc3tns,  ur  I>and-caltro|ie,  called  also 

TRIBU'NAI*.  a  raised  platform,  on  which  the 
pretor  an<l  judiccs  CMit  in  the  Basilica.  It  is  descri- 
bed under  Uasilka.  (p-  141). 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp,  \rhich  was 
generally  formed  of  turf,  but  sotnctimcs,  in  a  sta- 
tionary camp,  of  stone,  from  wliich  the  general  ad- 
dressed the  &oldier»,  and  where  the  conaul  and  trib- 
unes of  the  soldiers  administered  justice.  When 
the  general  addressed  (be  anny  from  the  tribunal, 
the  standards  were  planted  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
army  placed  round  it  in  order.  The  address  itself 
was  called  AUocutto*    {Vtd.  Cabtb*,  p.  323.) 

A  tribunal  was  aometimes  erected  in  honour  of  a 
de<^eased  imperaior.  as,  for  example,  the  one  raised 
t(i  ihr  memiiry  of  Germnnicus* 

Fliny^  applies  the  term  to  cmbaukmcnts  against 
the  sea. 

TKIBUNI'CIA  LEX.    (Vid.Tunvjfv*.) 

TIUBU'NUS.  Tliis  word  seems  originally  to 
hare  indicated  an  ofBcer  coiinocied  wUh  a  int>e 
((nhas),  or  who  represented  a  tribe  for  certnm  pur- 
p'dcs;  and  this  is  indeed  the  charactcrof  the  offi- 
cers who  were  designated  by  it  in  the  earliest  times 
of  Rome,  and  may  be  traced,  also,  in  the  later  olTi- 
crers  of  this  name.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  all 
the  Roman  officers  known  under  this  name. 

Tribunes  or  thbtukeisAnciknt  Tbibgs.  At  the 
time  wbcn  all  the  Roman  citizens  wore  contained 
iit  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramne^,  Tilies,  and  Lu- 
t-icrea,  each  of  them  was  headed  by  a  tribune  {<Stv?^ap- 
y<»f*).  and  these  three  tribunes  represented  their  re- 
spective tribes  in  all  civil,  religious,  and  military  af- 
fairs ;  that  is  10  say,  ihey  were  in  the  city  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  tribes,  and  pcrformnd  the  sacra  on 
their  behalf,  and  in  times  of  war  they  were  their 
mUitiiry  commanders. '  Niehuhr'"  supposes  that  the 
tnhunuj  ccUrumwtis  thntribune  of  the  Ramnes,  llie 
oldcst  and  noblest  among  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
this  opinion  ho  is  followed  by  Gotlling,"  though  it 
IS  indirect  contradietion  to  Dionysius" and  Pompo- 
niU8,'' according  to  whom  the  inbunus  celerum  was 
llie  commander  of  the  ccUres,  llie  king's  body-guard, 
a  statement  which  is  rcjecled  by  Niebuhr  wjlhout 
any  ancient  authority,  except  that  Dionysius,  In  one 
passage,'*  vaguely  speaks  of  iribuni  ccleruin  in  the 
plural.  That,  however,  the  tribunua  eelcnim  was 
reiilly  distinct  from  the  three  tribunes  of  the  tribes, 
is  acknowledged  by  Niebuhr  hiTOself  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  work.*'  In  what  iiiaiiiuer  the  iri- 
bunuscelenim  wasapjiointed  isuncerlfiin  ;  hut,  not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  Dlonysius,  that  Tar- 
qoinius  Superhus  gave  this  olRce  to  L  Junius  Bni- 
iue,  it  IS  much  more  probable  that  he  was  elected 
ny  the  tribes  ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  imperium 
was  to  to  conferred  upon  the  king,  the  comitia 

1.  (Va^,  D*  Re  Mil..  Ui.,  M.— Jul.  Afhc^  flO ;  Bp.  V«t. 
Muh.  OiM.,  p.  31].)— 9.  (HocaAll,  iv.,pl.99.)— 3.  (DiOKor.,  tr., 
19.  — Adiunt,  ApT«iu)t  •.  v.)^4.  (Uftrlyn  ad  Virg.,  G«orfr.,  1., 
1S3.)— 5.  (LiiMum,  Dp  Milit.  Rora.,  iv  ,  ».)— fl.  (Tacit, ,  Ann.,  ii., 
fiS.)~7.  (It.  N..  1VI-,  I  )— H.  {Diuiiy*  li.,  7.— Die.  I,  lit.  9,  ■.«, 
♦  a»— S«rt.  »d  JEn..  i.,  MUJ—y.  (Liv..  i.,  59.— Uionyn,,  ii.,  04. 
— Vitrn>,  De  Liuff.  Lot.,  IT.,  p.  S4,Ml.  Oip-j-^ilO.  (nm.  or  Rome, 
i,  p.  331.)— 1 1.  (G*ich  (lei  ROro,  Si«oIb»  ,  p.  I«l  )_I«,  (jr.,  13.) 
—18.  (IJeOnn.  Jar.,  Uij,  I,  tit.  8,  •.2,  4  15.)— 14.  (n.,  61.)— 15. 
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were  held  under  the  presidency  ofxhf  uiUohm 

lerum,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  u  ika| 

officer  was  next  in  rank,  he  eonv 

it  was  in  an  assembly  of  this  kin 

posed  to  deprive  Tarquiniua  of  '' 

law  passed  under  the  presM'^"'"' 

lerrm  was  called  a  /rj  trt/ 

from  one  passwl  under  the    , 

(Vtd.  RsaiA  Lex.)    The  tribmu  •  c 

eienl  tribes  eeased  to  be  appointt  •:  -  i  ij 

themselves  ceased  to  exint   as  political  \h4ia  &1 

when  the  patnetans   berarno   incorporated  s  tW 

local  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius.     <  Fik.  Tuns.  &» 

MAN  ) 

TaniuNKs  or  tub  Seivian  Tribbs.— WbeiS*- 
vius  Tulhus  divided   the   comnumaltf  iiuo  ttm^ 
loe^l  tribes,  we  again  find  that  at  the  \Mi  of  u^«* 
tribes  there  was  a  tribune,  whom  DioiiTiuii  alb 
^vAo/j^of.  like  those  of  the  patnoiaii  tnha."   Ht 
mentions   them   only  in   connexion  with  Ue  ro 
Lril>es,  but  there  can  be  no  donbi  th:it  ca^  d  tk 
rustic  tribes  was  likewise  headed  by  a  tnbvuip.    W 
duties  of  these  tribunes,  who  were  viiiJmmii  Mh 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  iherr  tr-pr-.m 
districts,  appear  to  have  consisted  at  ' 
ing  a  register  of  the  inhabitants  in  ea<-) 
of  their  property,  for  pur{iu3*?s  of  laxati'Ti,  an  •.- 
levying  the  troops  fur  the  armies.     When.  mJbs 
tjuently,  the  Roman  peuple  In-cani'^  mt.--.,  ,i..i  ir*i 
taxes,  the  main  part  nf  their  hi. 
from  them,  but  they  still  continu* 
buhr'  sup(>oses  that  the  Inbunt  terAru,  m  tiu  ^cmV 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  were  only  ihe  «*" 
ccssors  of  the  tribunes  of  the  trilH?8.     Varro*  s^e^ 
of  euraionii  ontinum  /rrAuum,  a  name  by  whidi  b 
probably  means  the  tribunes  of  th"  "■'►"■=     ^-' 
in  the  year  408  \i  C.  the  custom  ■ 
jicndtum)  to  the  8oldier9  was  uti: 
the  tribuni  lerarii  had  to  collect  tb«;  tfiimiuai  «rf 
uwn  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay  the  soldiers  ;*  aftdt 
case  they  did  not  fulfil  this' duly,  the  siitdirrs  M 
the  right  of  pignoris  capiu  against  them  *    In  liuv 
times  Iheir  duties  appear  to  have  i..'"  — "-.  ■  . 
collecting  the  iribiitum.  which  th 
the  mditary  qmustors  who  paid  lb- 
Qu.^sTOR  )    The  lex  Aurelia  (70  B.C.)  cAiko  (» 
tribuni  lerarii  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  fuiicbo« 
ainng  with  the  senators  and  e<)uites,  as  thtm  ta^ 
uiies  represented  the  body  of  the  most  tt»pecUllk 
citizens.^     But  of  this  distmction  they  were  ssbfr 
quenlly  deprived  by  Julius  Caesar.* 

TsintiNt  Plcdis. — The  ancient  tnbunn  ^  Uc 
plebeian  tribes  had  undoubtedly  the  right  of  c«ni»- 
king  the  meetings  of  their  irib«>s,  and  of  mamtitoMf 
the  privileges  grantetl  to  them  hy  King  Scrrios.ist 
subsequently  by  the  Valerian  laws  But  this  {»♦■ 
teclion  was  very  inadequate  against  the  Insatiak* 
anihttion  and  usurpations  of  the  putririans.  VTtift 
the  plebeians,  impoverished  by  long  wnn,  andcf* 
elly  oppressed  by  the  patricians,  at  last  s«cm)«iLb 
the  year  494  B.C..  to  the  Mons  Sac^r.the  paine«» 
were  obliged  to  grant  to  the  plebeians  the  n^  flf 
appointing  tribunes  {trilmni  pUbts)  wiih  more  r#- 
cicnt  powers  to  protect  their  own  ord«f  ihaa  ikM 
which  were  possessed  by  the  heads  of  ibe  tzim 
The  purpose  lor  which  they  were  appoJnt«i  *■ 
only  to  aiford  protectioa  against  abuse  on  tbc  |Vt 
of  the  patriciau  magistrates  ,  and  that  they  014^ 
be  able  to  affonl  such  protection,  their  petsaiu  »»rTT 
declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  it  was  ^rr-^ 
that  whoever  acted  against  this  inviolability  shuuU 


I.  (Lit..  I.,  M>.>— 3.  (Dinny*.,  i*.,  14.  V— 3 
Unit.  IiM  ,  v-P  "4,  m.  flip.)— 4.  (V»rro.  ! 
<9.  vt\.  Bip.)— 6.  (C»lo  ap.  Cell..  »n..  \v 
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one  time  an  unnatural  heroism,  at  another  a 

K:^D  uiike  unnatural,  which  no  atrocity  oC guilt 

^pal."    Still  they  have  had  ailrnirers:  Hein- 

calls  the  l{ip]>(>lytus  "  divine,"  and  prefers  the 

lea  to  the  Hcouba  of  Euripides  :  even  Ructnc 

ttorroweil  from  the  Hippcilytus  in  his  I'hedre. 

toman  trugc<liaus  S4imctinics  UTote  tragedies  on 

l)ect«  taken  from  their  national  histoo'-    Pacu- 

r  /.,  wTote  a  Paulu^,  h  Accius  a  Hrutut  and 

zaut}    Curiatius  Matemus,  also  a  distineuish- 

rator  in  the  rcijin  of  Donntian,  wrote  a  Dotni- 

snd  a  Caio.  the  latter  of  which  gave  offence  to 

ruler*  of  the  slate  {pottntium  ammo*  ofendtl*). 

fragments  of  the  Thytistea  of  Varius  are  given 

jBoChius.  Poet.  Hem.  Lat.  Frag.,  p.  279. 

'ItACJOPO'GON  {rpa-yoTTuyuv),  a  plant,  Goal's- 
Accordiiig  to  Stackhouse,  it  is  thu  Trago- 
Onentah*.     Sprcngd,  howevcT,  prefers  the 
iei/o/(ff.» 

fTKAOORIG'ANON  (rpnyopiyavov),  a  species  of 

rmo.    The  two  kinds  described  by  Bioscoridcs 

held  by  fcjprcngel  to  be  the  Thymus  Tragorigm- 

and  the  Stacht/s  giuttnosa.* 

'KAGOS  (rpiijofX  the  male  of  the  Capra  hircu$, 

Ibe  ali  Ijoing  the  female.     **  The  anctrnts  were 

twine  aoquaiiited  with  the  Wild  Uoat,  or  Capra 

It  Is  siipp(i9Cii  to  hf.  the  aHo  nf  the  Hchrcw.q, 

(he  Tpayikai^of  of  the  Scptuagint  and  Diodorus 

ilus"» 

*11.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  and  now 
?<!   Salaola  Tragua.     IIL  Another  plant,  men- 
led  by  the  same  wTiter.  and  witli  which  Spike- 
was  adulterated.     According  to  Clustus  and 
•ngel,  It  is  the  Sttrifraga  hircultu.* 
'RA  GL'LA.     (  r.J.'HASTA,  p.  490.) 
'RANSA'GTEO  IN  VIA.     ( Tirf.  Actio,  p.  18.) 
'RA'NSFUGA.     ( VtJ.  Db»kktor.) 
•RANSTRA.     {Vtd  Ships,  p.  8tt3  ) 
•RANSVE'CTIO   EQUITUM.     {Vtd.  Eqcites, 
.16) 

"PAT'MaTOZ  EK  nPONOlAl  rPA*H  (rpav- 
U  TftovoUiiypa'p'i).  (Jur  principal  information 
ipeeting  this  action  is  derived  from  two  speeches 
Lystas,  namely,  rr^oc  X'/iwva  and  wept  rpavftaro^ 
I^T/Miwaf,  though  they  do  not  supply  us  with  many 
'  liculars.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  action 
lid  not  be  brouj^hl  by  any  pcrwm  who  had  been 
rnc/ed  or  a&sauht'd  by  another,  but  that  it  was 
iry  to  prove  that  ihrre  had  been  an  mtcntion 
murder  the  pertKin  wlio  had  been  wounded  ;  con- 
^UfjitJy,  the  rrpopoia  consisted  in  such  an  intcn- 
■^O-  Cases  of  this  kind  were  brougiit  before  the 
'toiopo^us :  it  the  accused  was  found  guilty,  he 
m  Gxile^i  from  the  state  and  his  property  confia- 

RJ^BDNIA  LEX.     {Vid.  Lei,  p.  586.) 
FtJET^VlRL     (ViU.  TtticMviRi.) 
'-'^-^'KlI  is  ilic  name  of  a  class  of  soldiers  be- 
^^    to  the  infantry  of  the  Itoman  legion.     Nie- 
■-*pposes  that  the  name  was  derived  from 


l»« 


r»^  formed  of  all  the  three  lieavy-armed 


r  «. 


^-Tvl  not  from  their  Iteuig  plared  in  the  third 
**«2  battle  array,'  bo  that  the  tnanan!>  form- 
^^^-Jr     centuries,  ten  belongmg  to  each  class. 
**^  ^  t  riarians  would  have  existed  from  Uie  insli- 
^***  Ihe  Sierviau  centuries  ;'"  but,  so  long  as  the 
•^^ay  of  a  legion  resembled  that  of  a  Alacedo- 
^i^ax,  the  triarians  could  not  be  in  the  line 


DiT..  i.,  B8.)-5.  (Tacit-,  l>i»l.,  S.-Linf..  Vind. 

p.  14.}— 3.  (D»o»cor.,  ii.,  ITS-— Th«oplirMl.,  H. 

iDitscor.,  lii.T  SI.— AiInoiB,  Apjicod.,  i.  t.)— S. 

Ailuiu,  A]ij>cnd.,  I.  V.)  —  fl.  (Uimcur.,  tv.. 

'.  V.)— 7.(C^mpu«  Dtm'iifth.iC.  Aritlocr., 

1018,  9.  —  MMch^  lit  Fb1«.  Leg.,  2:0.— 

L}K.,  >'- Anilur.,  \i.  313. — Luriaa.Tiii»m, 

vm..  40.  — M«er,  AH.  Pruc,  p.  314.)— 8. 

<79.)— U.  (Li*.,  t»I..B.}— iO.  (Siolmhr,  11., 


*^nii.*«  o.  iOtf,  tind  iii.f  p.  II",  Ac.) 


of haille.  They  may,  however,  ncvenhclesa  have  «• 
ialed  with  their  name  as  guards  of  the  camp,  where 
they  defended  the  walls  and  pali^adra,  for  vrhich  pur- 
pose they  were  armed  with  javelins,  sjK^ars,  and 
swords.  Their  javehn  also  may  havir  liecn  the  piluin 
ai  an  early  time,  whence  their  name  PUani-  If  the 
camp  did  not  require  a  guard,  the  triani  would  of 
course  stand  by  their  comrades  in  the  phalanx.  In 
the  military  constitution  ascribed  to  CamtUus.*  the 
triani  fortncd  part  of  the  third  ordo,  consisting  of 
fifteen  maniples,  and  were  arrayed  behind  the  prin- 
cipes."  In  the  time  of  Pulybius.  when  Uic  170  cen- 
turies no  longer  existed,  the  soldiers  of  the  infantry 
were  drawn  up  in  four  ranks,  according  to  their  age 
and  experience,  and  the  triarii  now  were  600  of  llie 
oldest  veterans  of  a  legion,  and  formeii  the  fourth 
rank,  where  tliey  were  a  kmd  of  reserve.*  Their 
armour  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  hastati  and 
principes,  and  consisted  of  a  square  shield,  a  short 
Spanisl)  sword,  two  pila,  a  brass  helmet  with  a 
high  crest,  and  metal  plates  for  the  protectiun  of 
the  legs.'     {Vtd.  Ansiv,  Roman,  p.  103  ) 

TRI'BULA  or  TRI  BULUM  {rpiCa^o:),  a  corn- 
drag,  consisting  of  a  thick  and  ponderous  wooden 
hoard,  which  was  armed  underneath  with  ptce<:s  of 
iron  or  sharp  flints,  and  dra\vn  over  the  corn  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  either  ihn  rlrivi^r  or  a  heavy  w«!ight 
heiiig  placed  upon  it,  for  the  puqwae  of  separating 
the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw.'  Tocether  with 
the  tribuitL,  another  Uud  of  drag,  called  trtiha^  was 
also  sometimes  use^l,  which  it  ts  probable  was  either 
entirely  of  stone  or  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.' 
These  instruments  are  stUl  used  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  are  described  by  va- 
rious travellers  in  those  countries,  but  more  es{>c* 
daily  by  Paul  Lucas,'  Sir  R.  K.  Porter.'  Jackson,' 
and  C.  Pellows.**  The  com  is  threshed  upon  a  cir^ 
cular  floor  (ana,  uXuv}^  cither  paved,  maile  of  har- 
dened clay,  or  of  the  natural  rock.  U  is  first  hea]>* 
ed  in  ilie  centre,  and  a  person  is  conalantly  4>o<'upied 
in  ihrowingthe  sheaves  under  the  drag  as  the  oxen 
draw  It  round.  Lucas  and  Fellows  have  given 
prints  representing  the  tribula  as  now  used  iu  the 
East.  The  verb  tnl^ulare^^  and  the  verbal  noun  irilh 
ulario  were  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to  denote 
alHictmn  in  general 

TRIBULUS  (TpiCoXoc). a  caltrop,  also  called  mu- 
rez.^*    When  a  place  was  beset  with  troops,  the  one 


party  endeavoured  to  Impede  the  cavair)'  of  the 


I.  (Plul..  Camtll..  40.)-J.  {Lir.,  Tiii.,  B.)-4  (Polrt)..  tI-  t1, 
Ae.i—4.  (Vid.  Niobuhr,  I.  c,  comparod  with  Uiit  ittoubI  nf 
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7tRerpaf^,>Hli(Tby  ihrowinji  before  ihem  caltrops, 
wUieh  iM'-fbsiarily  l;iy  Willi  uiic  of  Uiimf  fuur  bhiirp 
points  lurnoi)  Ufi'wimi.  or  I>y  h)J»yiiig  tlir  caitrnjis 
with  niio  point  at  thr  surfiict'  of  Lho  groutul.^  Tlic 
preceding  W(»oik'ut  ia  lab.'ii  ffvin  a  bronze  eftlirop 
figuTcd  by  Caylus* 

•TRIB'I'LUS  (TfiCfeSoc).  an  aquatic  plant,  produ- 
cing ft  prickly  nut  bavins  a  lriiin(jular  funn,  "  Wa- 
UT-rlif^atnut"  or  "  \V.itc:r-caUrup»,'"  iUv  Trapa  nu- 
tanx,  called  by  aoinc  r^iifto^iit  fviu^mi;.^ 

•H  Anolhor  prickly  plant,  growing  amnng  com. 
Ilic  Trihulim  tcnfMtnM,  or  Land -caltrops,  ealli'd  also 

TKIBu'NAU  a  miacd  pUlfonn,  on  whjrb  the 
pr*etor  nnd  )udict'»(i*al  in  ibe  Baailica  It  iadrs^^h* 
bf-d  under  liAsiLicA,  (p   Ml;. 

TbfTc  was  a  tribunal  in  Hip  camp,  which  waa 
(fi'iicr.illy  formrtl  of  turf,  but  sumcriiuiL-ti.  in  n  »ta- 
tionary  camp,  of  stoiu',  from  which  the  (general  :id- 
itrcfrSL*d  tho  aotdicra,  ami  where  the  consul  nnd  trib- 
unpa  of  tho  noldiors  iultninitttcred  justice.  When 
(he  )ii  ficr.il  addreajicd  the  army  from  the  tribunal. 
tlif  ^tiiiiHUriU  W'le  planted  iu  front  of  it,  and  ibv 
army  pbtccd  round  it  in  ordt>r.  Tbeaddrttsa  itself 
WHS  called  Allocutw.*     (Vid  Cabtba.  p.  'H^.) 

A  trduinal  waa  nomctiraca  erectoi  in  hmiuur  of  a 
dRCRaaed  impcrator,  aa,  for  example,  tho  one  raised 
to  Uic  memory  of  Germanicua.' 

}*liny*  applies  tho  term  to  embankments  against 
lh«»  ecn. 

TIUUIJNICIA  LEX.     (Kirf.  Twiusrtfa  ) 

TIUBITNUS.  TluH  word  aeema  oru,'inalIy  to 
have  indicated  an  ofTuior  connooietl  with  a  irit»o 
Hnbu9),  or  who  reprt?8ented  a  tribe  for  ccrtani  pur- 
[>•>»€»;  and  this  in  indeed  thp  character  of  the  ofH- 
eerv  who  were  de9t;;naled  by  it  in  ihc  eurlievttirnea 
-if  Rome,  and  may  be  traced,  ulso,  in  the  later  o/R- 
c^va  of  tbi9  name.  We  subjoin  an  aocouni  of  all 
Iho  Roman  olhcera  knuwii  under  thia  name. 

'J'KineHci  or  TttB  turkr  ANriKMTTRiuEn.  At  the 
tunc  when  all  the  Roman  citizens  were  eontaincd 
m  the  tbree  tribcA  of  ttie  ItJkmnca,  Titiea,  nnd  Ln- 
oures,  each  of  them  waa  beaded  by  alritnine{'>i'>n/>- 
j^jj^j,  and  thcae  three  inbuoe.i  reprefxtntfil  tbcir  rr- 
:9p«.*elivc'  iribej»  in  all  civil,  reli^Jotm,  and  miluary  tif- 
fairs;  that  ia  Ut  say,  Ihcy  were  m  the  city  (he  uia- 
gthtrulcs  of  the  (riUes,  and  iH'rforrnud  the  sacra  on 
their  behalf,  and  in  limes  of  war  tbey  were  their 
military  commandera*  Ntebuhr"*iiupp(>si»  that  the 
ti  thuHHM  ceUrum  Was  the  tribune  of  the  Ramnes,  the 
oldest  and  nobleat  among  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
litis  opinion  ho  is  followed  by  UolllinK."  thouKh  II 

HI  direct  contradiction  to  I>ioiiy8iua'*nnd  IVioih>- 
niub,"  according  to  whom  the  tnbiinua  celerum  wiis 
the  comtnander  of  the  ceUru,  tho  king's  l>ody-guard, 
A  Biaicment  which  is  rejected  by  Nicbuhr  without 

ly  ancient  authority,  except  that  Dionysius,  in  one 
$saj;e.^*  vaguely  speaks  of  tribuni  celerum  iu  the 
That,  however,  Iho  tribunua  c^'Ierum  was 
riMlly  distinct  from  the  three  tribunes  of  the  tribes, 
IS  acknowledged  by  Niebubr  himaelf  m  a  subae- 
ipient  part  of  his  work.'*  In  what  manner  tho  tri- 
bunus  celerum  waa  ap[H)iiit»l  is  uncertain  ;  but,  not- 
wilbstanding  the  statement  of  Uionyaiua,  that  Tar- 
quiiiius  SuperbuB  gave  thia  ofDco  to  L.  Junius  Uru- 
tuf,  It  18  much  more  prohnbln  that  ho  was  elected 
'ty  the  tribes,  for  we  find  ihiil  wh'-n  the  imperiuin 
was  to  tc  conferred  U{Kin   the  kuiff.  the  comitia 

1.  (Vp^s*..  D*  R«  MJ..  iti..  94. -Jul.  Arnc.  (W ;  Rp.  Viit. 

Mftilt.  iir>i<-,.  ti.  ail.i— 'J.  ill',  u.il.  iv.,pl.  W.)— 3.  (I>iQ««:or.,  it.. 
I*  Martyn  All  Vir^ .,  C«)<irg.,  I., 

1  ,«)—«.  (Twit,,  Amu.,  U., 

ht  ■    s    li.,  7— DiK   l.tii  3,*  S, 

li'JI.— S*r*.  .*J  -Ki...  »..  ^Ai.;—V.  <l,iv.,  i.,W. — l)»«iy»  ,  It,  (H 
'       rn.  Oo  l.iiio.  1.01.,  tv  ,  p.  S-I.rd.  ]||(i  J-«JO.  (UlMl.  u{  K'IBm, 

"  l-n,  liiMCh  rt«T  Uftm.  SiftMM.,  V.  tOfl.v-l^  (u.,  IJ  1 
I  Ong.  Jsu  Ih|.  I,  t»^  V  ».  V  s  U.>-\1.  v\\^^.l-\^ 
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were  held  uniler  ('      i"       '  '""'  ' '  " 

jrrnm.  and  in  th< 

ollicrr  was  next  m 

It  was  in  an  aaarmbly  ot  tin 

posed  to  deprive  Taninini'i 

Iaw  passed  under  thr  |  ' 

li*rrui  wsK  c;dled  a  // 

from  one  passed  imdrr  nu 

(Vid    lUoiA  Ux  )    'Pile  li 

cient  tribirs  ceased  to  lit  ;ttii  - 

themat'lves  ceased  to  ■ 

when  the  patricians     •< 

local  tribes  o(  Scrvius  TuUxua.    ( 1*4^  'I'Mtc^  ^ 

MAK  ) 

TKineNRS  or  tor  Sr  --     -  -       •-■ 

vius  Tulltus  divided    ' 
liH'-jil  tril»ea.  we  again  i 
inbes  there  was  a  tr< 
i^i'Xafx^it  *ike  those  << 
mentions   them   only  in   conne.\i**n  wuu 
tribes,  but  there  can  be  nu  dciahi  that  cat^^, 
rustic  tnbcfi  waa  hkewise  hf    '    ' " 
dm  lea  of  thejic  Irduincs,  v.''-'  ■ 

the  moat  d'-"' -t""'  •"  ' 

districts.  :ti 

ing  a  regi^ i'  ^^ 

of  tiieir  pToptily,  lor  pur|KMtB  of  LaJuiioa.: 

levying  the  troops  for  the  armie«      WS»i).i 

quenlly,  the  Roman  p*.'oplc   t> 

taxes,  the  m.^in  part  of  tJi> 

from  thein,  hut  f  ■ '  •  'M  . 

bidir'  iiiip|HAC9  : 

down  Ui  th*'!  end  i     > 

resaors  of  the  tribitntsof  tlie(n(n.*«.     Varr 

of  rurattJrrn  omnium  tni>uum,  n  n»!n«  by 

proliably  means  the  inbuni"-  -  <  <■. 

in  the  year  40fi  B.C.,  the  c-^  rif  j 

ptHdmm)  to  the  soldiers  \\ 

the  tribiini  arrant  had  to  col' 

own  trit>e,  and  with  it  to  |>.i 

case  they  did  not  lullil  tlii> 

tho  right  of  pJgiioriM  cspio  .;.. 

timns  their  dmies  Mp[ie!jr  Ui  have  liteu  *-ufi 

rolleclmg  Iho  Inbulnm,  which  Ihey  ffla^a 

the  miliiary  ciui'stors  "  '  '  ' '  ■    -   '  iufn. 

Lju.v.nroii.)     'I'he  lex 
tribuni  (crarii  to  the  r\  ^        ,id 

niong  with  the  senntors  and  rijuitrs,  as 
ones  rcprosentpd  the  body  Mf  tbi*  most 
citixena.^     Dut  of  ihi-^  >  >  liiey 

(juenily  deprivwl  by  .b  .  • 

THUivfKi  Plkbih  — 
plebeian  trilx's  had  nti<  lit  tCji 

king  the  meetings  of  III 
the  privileges  granted  tu  tiiem  bv  : 
subsequently  by  the  Valeriim   la 
tcction  was  very  iuad' 
ambition  and  UBur|Kiti' 
the  plebeians,  im[»ov'  :  rt. 

flly  oppresjAOd  by  the  | 
the  year  494  B  (!'  m  : 
were  obliged  to 
appointing  trlbuii 

cicat  powers  to  pruieci  iticii  uwi 
which  were  possessed  by  the  h< 
The  purpose  for  .ro  sppu'V^C^ 

only  to  afford  pr  <  aiMUft  OB 

of  the  patriuiau  '  'It^  \h^ 

be  Able  to  afl'onl  ;or».a««i 

declared  sacred '    j,:i  tr 

that  wboerer  acted  agotubl  iku»  tum>i 
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bnt  not  the  right  nfroratio  ;  that  is,  they  might 

land  a  person  to  be  dragged  by  iheir  viatorea 

the  comitia,  but  not  to  suramon  him.     An 

m  10  aci'ount  for  this  singularity  is  made  by 

rtw*     They  mi}{Iit,  as  in  earlier  tunes,  propf»8e 

to  be  inflirted  upon  iho  person  acrused  before 

comitia,  hut  in  some  casiies  they  dropped  tliis 

lal,  and  treated  the  ease  as  a  capital  one." 

college  of  tribunes  had  also  the  power  of  ma- 

edirtrt,  as  that  mentioned  by  Cicero.'    In  ca- 

whic'li  one  member  of  tho  college  opposed  a 

ntion  of  his  colleagues,  nothing  could  be  done, 

the  measure  was  dropped  :  bnt  this  iiscrul 

:fc  was  remnved  by  the  example  of  C.  Tiberius 

Oraccluis.  m  which  a  precedent  was  jtriven  for  pro- 

fjcisiti'  Co  the  people  that  a  tribune  obstinately  per- 

•n  his  veto  should  be  deprived  of  his  office.* 

I  rlie  time  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  |»ower 

nhtinrs  had  been  gradually  rising  to  snch  a 

nil  thi^re  was  no  other  in  the  stale  to  etjual 

_wiiciife  Vnlleius'  even  speaks  of  ihe  imperiiim 

~    >une8.     They  had  acquired  the  right  of  pro- 

ig  to  the  comitia  trihiita.  or  the  senate,  meas- 

on  nrarly  all  the  important  affairs  of  the  state, 

\'\l  would  he  endless  to  enumerate  the  cases  in 

their  power  was  manifested.    Their  propo- 

were  indeed  usually  made  ex  anctoritate  sena- 

or  had  been  conuuunicated  to  and  approved  by 

but  eases  in  which  the  people  themselves  had  a 

intercsi,  such  as  a  general  legal  regulation,'' 

inting  of  the  franchise.*  ihe  alteraliun  of  the 

lutes  of  a  magistrate,'  and  others,  might  be 

rbt  before  the  [leople,  without  Lheir  having 

Fausly  been  communicated  to  the  seuHle,  though 

ire  also  instances  of  the  contrary."    Subjects 

"^n^ing  111  the  administration  coiilil  not  he  brought 

-r-e?      the  tribes  without  the  tribunes  having  pre- 

emiy  received  through  the  consuls  the  auctoritas 

^^     Acnaie.    This,  however,  was  done  very  frc- 

CJ"^y.  and  hence  we  have  mention  of  a  number 

e^ft^»isri(a  on  matters  of  administration.    (See 

af  thern  in  Waller,  p.  132.  n.  U  )     It  some- 

?ven  oi'curs  that  the  iribunos  tirought  the 

n  concerning  the  conclusion  of  a  i>eace  be- 

*  tribes,  and  then  compelled  the  Beiiate  to 

~lic  resolution  as  expressing  the  wish  of  the 

^^teoplc  "     SuUa,  in  his  reform  of  the  eonsti- 

-on  the  early  aristocrntic  principles,  left  to 

fcsones  only  the  jus  auxihandi.  hut  deprived 

>f  the  right  of  making  legislative  or  other 

Is,  either  to  ihe  senate  or  the  comitia,  with- 

ig  previously  obtained  (he  sanction  of  the 

(Vid.  Tkibus,  Honan.)    But  this  arrange- 

id  not  last,  for  Pompey  restored  to  them 

S — ^  rmcr  rights." 

L^  ^  ig  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  when 
^  '^C-:*  of  quirstor  was  in  most  cases  held  imme- 
~  before  that  of  tribune,  the  tntiiincs  were 

^^^Jy  elected  from  among  the  senators,  and 
^^~«ntmued  to  be  the  same  under  the  Empire  '* 
'^•-^cnes,  however,  equitea  also  obtained  the  of- 
^"^^  thereby  became  members  of  the  senate,^* 
•  they  were  considered  of  equal  rank  with 

k»^^  «estors.'*  Tribunes  of  the  people  eonliii- 
1^^  cxi.st  doMTi  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  sera, 
»*■*-  their  iMjwera  became  naturally  much  limit- 
^^*^ctally  m  the  reign  of  Nero.^*  They  contin- 
**owever,  to  have  the  right  of  intercession 


)— *.  (Lit.,  ▼ui.,33.— IJ.,  xxT.,  4.— IJ.,  xxri.,  a.f'-S, ,, 
,  ti.  41. — C(nni»iT  Gel].,  iy.,  14, —  Li».,  ixznii-,  33.) — 4. 
,  D«  Brn.Civ,,  I.,  11— Plat,  Tib.  Gr»c*Ji,.  II,  IS,  ]5.— 
•  Lw..  111.,  lU.— [>i(ui  Cui.,  uxn.,  13,]— 5.  (jir,  3.)— 0. 
«lii^il.)  — 7.  tLiv.,  XXI.,  63.  — W..  x«iT.,  1.)  — 8.  (Lur., 
,.S6,)— ti.  (l.iy.,  xiii.,  25.  ftr. )—!().  (I.iv.,  n«v..  7.— W., 
^^—^^    '!.■«■.,  i«i..  43,— M..  Txxni., 8S.)— 18.  (Zachanai, 
KnJ.dra  RRin.  FreisL.ti-,  p- 19.  4c c,  and  p.W, 
!>«•  Bell.  L'i»..i.,  )(Mt.)— H.  (Suet..Octav.,  10, 
.'pi'.crn..  tt.,  ill.;— 10.  (Tacit.,  Aun.,  iii.,  36.) 
6  [ 


Against  decrees  of  the  senate  and  on  behalf  of  in 
jured  indLvidua)s.' 

Tmnnxi  MittTcM  citm  coxarLARi  ik)te«tatk.— 
When,  in  445  B.C  ,  the  tribune  C.  Cannleiim  brought 
fi>rward  the  rogation  that  the  consulghip  should  not 
be  confined  to  either  ordcr.^  the  pntnnans  evaded 
the  attempt  by  a  change  in  the  constitution ;  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  the  cun- 
8uk*hip  were  now  divided  between  two  new  magis- 
trates, viz.  the  tnlntni  mtUtum  cum  connUan  fo- 
lestate  and  the  censors.  Consequently,  in  444  B.C., 
three  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power,  were 
appointed,  and  to  this  oflleo  the  plebeians  were  to  be 
equally  eligible  w^iih  the  patncians.*  In  the  follow- 
ing period,  however,  tho  pc^iplc  were  to  be  at  liber- 
ty, on  the  proposal  of  the  senate,  to  decide  whether 
consuls  were  to  be  elected  accordnig  to  the  old  cua 
torn,  pr  consular  tribunes.  Henceforth  for  many 
years,  sometimes  consuls  and  sometimes  consu- 
lar tribunes  were  appointed,  and  the  number  uf 
the  latter  varied  from  three  to  four,  until,  in  406 
B.C.,  it  was  increased  to  six.  and  as  the  censors 
were  regardpd  as  their  colleagues,  we  have  some- 
times mention  of  eight  tribunes*  At  last,  howev- 
er, in  afi7  B  C,  the  office  of  theso  tnbunea  was 
abolished  by  the  Licinian  law.  and  the  consulship 
was  roslsred.  These  consular  tribunes  were  elect- 
ed in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  and  undoubtedly 
with  less  solemn  auspices  than  ihe  consuls,  Con- 
cemmg  the  irregularity  of  their  number,  seo  Nie- 
bultr,  li  ,  p.  325,  6tc. ;  p.  389,  &c. — Compare  Gbt- 
tling.  p  326,  (,Vc. 

Tkiboni  Militxrs«  were  officers  in  the  Human 
armies.  Tiieir  number  in  a  legion  was  originally 
four.  or.  acconlinj:  to  Varro,  three,  and  they  were 
appoinleil  by  the  generals  themselves.  In  the  year 
363  B.C..  It  was  decreed  that  henceforth  six  of 
these  military  tribunes  should  always  be  appointed 
in  the  comitia,  probably  the  ctmiitia  of  the  centu- 
ries '  Those  who  were  appointed  by  the  consuls 
were  distinguished  from  those  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple {comtiiaii)  by  the  name  of  Kulfuli.*  The  num- 
ber of  tribunes  in  each  legion  was  subsequently  in- 
cretised  to  six,  and  their  appoinlnicnt  was  sotue- 
tirars  lcl\  altogether  to  the  consuls  and  prstors,'' 
thou^'li  subsequently  we  had  again  that  part  o| 
them  were  appointed  by  the  people."  ITieir  duties 
consisted  in  keeping  order  among  ihe  soldiers  in 
the  camp,  in  Biipcrinlending  their  militar)-  exerci- 
ses, in.specting  outposts  and  sentinels,  procuring 
provisions,  settling  iliriputes  ;unong  soldiers,  super- 
intending their  health,  &.c.  Compare  Aitw.  Roman. 

TmsuNCM  Voi.upTATDM  W8S  sn  officer  who  does 
not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Diix'tetian,  and  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  all  public  amusements, 
especially  of  theatrical  performances.' 

TKIBUS  (GREEK)  (O^i'/.or,  *r>.i7).  In  the  ear 
liest  times  of  Greek  history,  mention  is  made  of 
people  being  divided  into  tribes  and  clans.  Homer 
speaks  of  such  divisions  in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  that  they  were  elements  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  every  community.  Nestor  advises 
Agamemnon  to  arrange  his  army  xaru  ^O^a,  «aru 
^prjTpac,  so  that  each  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  its  neighbours.**  A  person  not  included 
in  any  dan  (w^p^rup)  was  regarded  as  a  vagrant  or 
outlaw.**  These  divisions  were  rather  natural  than 
political,  depending  on  family  connexion,  and  arising 
out  of  those  tunes  when  each  head  of  a  family  ex- 


l.  (Ticit..  Ann.,  iri.,  SB.-Iil.,  HuL,  11..  flI.-H.  lb.,  iy..  B,— 
PUn.,  Er»i»t..  i.,M.— Id.  lb.,  ii.,  13.>— 5.  (Lit.,  i»..  I.— Diua7&, 
II.,  52.)  — 3.  (Liv.,  i».,7.— Dtony*.,  xi..  60.  Ac.)— 4.  (I.u.,  ir., 
61.— Id.,  If..  1.  — l>iudur..xv.,  W.— Liv..Ti..  »7.— Diod.  Sic,  i»., 
51.— Lit.,  ii.,  SO.)  —6.  (l.iv.,  rii.,  3.— Comr-we  Ptvlyb,,  n.,  10.) 
—  6.  fL)v.,  1.  c— F«n.,  •.  ▼.  Ruffub.)--?.  tLir  ,  xlii.,  31.)  -S. 
(Lit.,  ilili,.  14.— ill., »ll».. «l.)-a.  (Cu*»  oJor,  Vwi«r.,  tii ,  lU  | 
tU.  (11..  li;  3«8.)-ll.  (U.t  u.,  03.) 
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ereised  a  patriarchal  swuy  over  ii4  inentbera.    The 
tMinil  vvaa  cemcnled  liy  religious  communion,  sacri* 
hces.  iinil  ft'stivaU,  which  all  ihe  family  or  clansmen 
altemU'il,  and  at  which  the  chief  usually  presided. 
Thenggrrgateof  such  cummuniiies  fonncd  a  poliii- 
cal  wibiety.*     In  the  aKen  eucceeding,  the  hi^roic 
tribes  and  clans  continued  to  exist,  though,  in  the 
pro>rrot<s  of  civdization,  they  becaiue  more  exLended« 
and  assumed  a  territorial  or  political  rather  than  a 
fraternaJ  character.    The  tribes  were  not,  in  gen- 
eral, distinctions  between  nobles  and  commons,  un- 
less the  people  were  of  different  races,  or  unless 
there   had   been   an  accession   of  foreigners,  who 
were  not  blended  with  Ihe  original  inhabiianls.     It 
is  true  that,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  nobles 
or  privileged  claase.s  sprnng  up  in  various  countries, 
by  reason  either  of  wealth,  or  of  personal  uierit,  or 
descent  from  the  ancient  kings;  and  that,  in  some 
coses,  all  the  land  was  p(»acssed  by  them,  as  by 
the  Gainori  of  Syracuse  ;'  sometimes  their  property 
was  inalienable,  as  under  our  feudal  law  ;'  and  the 
liacchiadiL*  are  an  instance  of  a  noble  family  who ' 
inierinarriod  only  among  themselves.*     Still,  how- 1 
ever,  as  a  general  rule,  there  was  no  decided  sep-  , 
araiion  of  tribe,  much  less  of  caste,  between  nobles  | 
and  commons  of  the  same  race.    Nor  was  there  | 
any  such  distinction  of  a  sacerdotal  order.     The 
priestly  function  was  in  early  times  united  to  thai ' 
of  ibe  king  ;*  a(\envard  the  priesthood  of  particular  i 
deities  became  hereditary  in  certain  families,  owing 
either  to  a  supposed  transmission  of  prophetic  pow-  | 
er,  an  in  the  case  of  the  Eumolpidae.  Branchids, 
lamidas,  or  to  accidental  circumstances,  as  in  the , 
case  of  Telinrs  of  Gcia  ;*  hut  ilic  priests  were  not 
BOparated,  as  an  order,  t'rom  the  rest  uf  the  people.^ 
The  most  important  distinctions  of  a  class-like  na- , 
tare  between  people  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, arose  in  those  countries  that  were  conquered  i 
by  Uie  migratory  hordes  of  Thessalians,  Btcoiians,  | 
and  Dorians,  in  the  reotury  sut)seqLtent  to  the  he- 1 
roic  age.     The  revolutions  which  lliey  effected,  i 
though  varying  in  different  places  accordmg  tu  cir-  [ 
cimiftlanrrs,  hnd  in  many  respects  a  uniform  char- 
acter.    The  conquering  body  took  possession  uf  the 
country,  and  became  its  lords ;  the  original  inhabi- ' 
tanis,   reduced  tu  subjection,   and  sometimes   to 
complete  vassalage  nr  servitude,  remained  a  distinct  ^ 
people  or  tribe  from  the  conquerora.     The  former 
built  cities,  iisiially  nl  the  fout  of  some  citadel  iliat 
had  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes,  where  they 
resided,  retaming  their  military  discipline  and  mar- 
tial  habits;    while  a   rum)  population,   consisting 
principally  of  the  former  natives,  but  partly,  also, of 
The  loss  warlike  of  the  invaders,  anil  piirlly  of  fresh 
emigrants  invited  or  permitted  by  them  to  settle, 
dwelt  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  received  the 
name  of  UepioiKot.    The  condition  of  the  Laceds- 
monian  wcpioiKoi  is  spoken  of  under  Pericecoi.     A 
similar  class  arose  In  most  of  the  countries  so  colo- 
nized, as  in  .A,rgo».  Corinth,  Ehs,  Crete,  &e.*     But 
their  condition  varied  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  invaders  effected  tbeir  settlement,  and  , 
other  cirnumstancea  and  events'?  prior  or  subsequent ; 
to  that  time.    In  many  places  the  new-comer  was  | 
received  under  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
terms,  so  that  a  union  of  citizenship  would  take 
place  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  case  in  Elis.  Messenia,  PhEius,  Tree- 
sen.*    So  the  Cretans,  who  invaded  MUelus,  min- 


gled with  the  ancient  Carians,  and  tlie  Ubm 
with  the  Cretans  and  Carians  of  C«loplMm'   t 
Megara,  the  ruling  class,  after  a  la&se  cS  m:u  i  * 
amalgamated  with  the  lower."     1 
Ttepicinoi  were  more  degraded.     J 
were  compelled  to  wear  shecpaWiiiA,  ; 
rut'aKoxfrjpol  ;*  in  EpidauruB  they  wru 
iTorfef,  dusty-footed^  a   name    which  drriu.' .  r„^ 
agricuttural  (K-cupntion,  ixit  w;\s  meant  u  a  mA 
of  contempt.*    But  in  gencnil  they  formeOiwiitf 
middle  order  between  the  niting people  tUtymX 
ur  slave.     Thus  in  Argos  there  was  a  claaa  irf  ja 
sons  called  GymtuMU  or  Gymnetes,  comtpn^ 
the  Helots.     {Vid.  Oymnksioi  ]     So  in  Tb**?- 
the  districts  nut  immediately  occupied  by  the  i  a 
saimn  invader.^,  (here  dwolt  a  populatMit  of  ioom 

^olians.  who  were    not    serfs.   \'^^^-   »»"    f -■• 

(wc/.  fENKSTAi).  but  only    Iribui  , 

retained  their  personal  liberty,  ili 

to  the  rank  of  citiaens.*     So  ai 

were  the  Dorian  freemen,  iho  -r 

habitants,  similar  to  the  Laced* 

slaves  (vid.  Cossii,  p.  3ltj).      Wr 

the  term  rrtfiioLKot  is  aometiiiit- 

different  sense  ;    as  when    Xei.  i 

name  to  the  Thespians,  who  wer*  -. 

of  the  Thebans,  as  the  Achieans  were  ul  tW  !!^ 

tans.*    In  some  of  the  marilime  states  tke  ff^ 

tion  of  the  subject  classes  was  s<iniewii 

they  were  sutfered  to  reside  more  in 

in  Corinth,  where  they  wore  artisans  .  .:■  ' 

where  they  were  tishcrmen.' 

The  ruling  people,  thus  remaining  il 
the  rest,  were  themselves  divided  iti^ 
other  sections.     Of  the    Doriuii    r^^** 
originally  three  tribes,  traces  of  ^^ 
all  the  countries  which  they   f 
they  are  called  by  Homer  At.^  11 

tribes  were  the  'T/^.fFf,  ff: 
or  ^vfiuve^.     The  first  dorivt  _  , 

Ills,  son  of  Hercules,  the  last  two  irunt  P^mpA^li 
and  Dymas,  who  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  tlw 
expedition  when  the  Dorians  took.  potnwmiHio  rfl 
Pelo|K>nneBua.  The  Hyliean  tribe  was  perfaa^l 
oneof  highest  dignity  ;  but  at  Sparta  there  dv««i 
appear  to  have  been  much  disiinetion.  for  aJ 
freemen  there  were,  by  the  con-'?i(iMt[..r.  ,<i  :,i 
gus,  on  a  fooling  of  equality.  To 
others  were  added  in  different  pi  : 
the  Dorians  were  joined  by  other  luunjn 
when  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  aril 
the  rank  of  citizenship  or  equal  privilf-g« 
llieCadmean  .t^ueids  are  said  by  HerodnltLj 
been  a  great  tribe  at  Sparta,  deacc'-U-.' ,  ..  ii«| 
from  --EyTnis.  grandson  of  Tliero 
have  thought  they  were  incorpor.i<  >«! 

Doric  tribes,'*    At  Argos,  ..Cgina.  and 
there  was  an  llyrnethian  tribe  besides 
Doric."   In  Sievun.  Clisihcnes.  hsTing 
names  of  the  Doric  tril>e»  to   degrade  and 
their  members,  and  given  to  a  fourth  tri'^'^  *'i  *' 
he  himself  belonged,  the  name  of  Ar< 
years  afler  his  death  the  Doric   nii 
stored,  and  a  fourth  tril>e  added, 
from  j£gialeu5.  son  of  the  Argiv> 
Eight  tribes  are  mentioned  in  Cm  ; 
gea^'   In  Ehs  there  were  twelve 
afterward  rciluccd  to  eight  by  a  v\;.  ..,.,.  , 
dians,**  from  which  they  appear  to  have  b 
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khical  divisions.^  Sometiines  vee  fiod  mention 
jonly  une  of  the  Duric  tribes,  &»  of  ihti  H,vl!cans 
[Cydonia.' the  Uymanefi  in  Halicarnaasus,  whicli 
ibly  arose  from  colonies  having  been  founded 
the  mombera  of  one  tribe  only  ' 
H  ail  the  Dorian  people,  the  Spartans  kept  ihcm- 
res  the  longest  unmixed  wilU  (breij{n  blood.  So 
IS  were  they  lo  maintain  their  exclusive  privi- 
ihat  they  had  only  admilled  two  men  into 
ir  body  befoie  the  lime  of  Herodotus.*  After- 
their  nuuibera  were  occamunally  recruited  by 
admiaaion  of  Ijacnntans,  Helols,  and  foreigners; 
this  was  done  very  sparingly,  until  the  tuue  of 
anil  Clcomenes,  who  created  large  numbers  of 
Sns.    But  we  cannot  farther  pursue  this  eub- 

te  subdivision  of  tribes  into  ^parpiai  or  wdraat, 

TptTTve^,  ic,  appears  to  have  prevailea  in 

13  places.'     At  Sparta  each  irilH.'  eoniained 

i>6alt  a  word,  like  Ku/jat.  denoting  a  local  divis- 

distnct ;  each  otc  contained  ten  TpiQKttAc^,\ 

ities  containing  tliirty  faiuilies.     But  very 

irs  to  he  known  of  the.se  divisions,  how 

icy  were  local,  or  how  far  genealogical.    After 

Itime  of  CIcomenes  the  old  system  of  tribes  was 

new  ones  were  created  corresponding  tu 

^different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  seem  lu  have 

ire  in  number.^ 

four  Ionian  tribes,  Teleontes  or  Geleontes, 

J,  Argadenses.  ^Egicorenses,  who  are  spu- 

if  below  in  reference  to  Attica,  were  found  also 

•ysicum.     in  Samos  a  ^v/Jj  AiaxpiuviTj  is  men- 

by  HenxiotuB,'  which  was  probably  a  Carinn 

(hat  mingled  with  the  lonians.     In  Ephesua 

tribes  are  nienlioned,  of  different  races.     With 

't  to  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wach- 

lih.  II.,  i,  IG. 

le  first  Attic  tribes  tliat  we  read  of  are  said  (u 

existed  in  the  reign,  or  soon  a(ler  the  reign,  of 

ips,  and  were  called  Cccropis  (KeKpoirtf).  Au- 

m  {AvroxOov),  Actaa  ('AKrata),  and  Paralia 

ia)     III  ihti  reign  of  a  subsequent  king,  Cra- 

IhcAc  names  were  changed  in  Cranam  (Kpa- 

:),    Aitkis   ('Artfi'f),   Meaugaa    [HEOuyma)^    and 

(Aiojc/Hf).      AAerward  we  find  a  new  set 

les:  Dias  i^ta^),  AtlunaU  ('Xth/vaii/,  Pogido- 

{llvat liuvuiq),   and  Hephauiitut  ('Hftoiortuc). 

lently  derived  from  the  deities  who  were  wor- 

t\ted  in  the  country.*     Some  of  those  secondly 

itioned,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  lo  have  been 

tphic-al  divisions ;  and   a  is  not  improbable 

if  not  independent  communities,  they  were  at 

connected  by  a  very  weak   bond  of  union. 

all  lhe.se  tril>es  were  snperseded  by  four  others, 

:h  were  probably  founded  soon  after  the  Ionic 

lent  m  Attica,  and  seem  (as  before  observed) 

iTC  been  adopted  by  other  Ionic  colonies  ont  of 

:e.     The  names  Gtlemtta  (TfAtovrff),  Hop- 

COT>.7rff),  jirgades  {'ApydSet^),  JEgicorts  (Af- 

t)i   sre  said   by  Herudotus'"  to  have   b^n 

^ed  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  son  of  Xulbus,"  Upon 

however,  many  doubts  have  been  thrown  by 

Ipm  writers,  who  have  suggested  various  theo- 

of  their  awn,  more  or  less  ingenious,  to  which 

•nee  will  be  found  in  the  books  cited  below.    It 

■possible,  within  our  limits,  to  discuss  the  qttea- 

at  any    length.     The  etymology  uf  the  last 

names  would  seem  to  suggest  that  ihe  tribes 

so  called  from  the  occupations  which  their 

tive  members  followed ;  the  llopletes  being 
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the  armed  men  or  warriors:  the  Argades,  labour 
eis  or  husbandmen;  the  «£gicorcs.  goatherds  ot 
shepherds.  It  ts  ditTicuU,  however,  to  discover  ia 
llie  liral  name  any  such  meaning,  unless  TrA/orrff, 
and  not  Ve'Movrt^^  he  the  true  reading,  in  which 
case  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  tribe  might  be  a 
sacerdotal  order,  from  rO^iv^  used  in  its  religious 
sense ;  or  a  peasantry  who  paid  rent  to  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  from  reXsiv,  In  the  sense  to  pay.  Against 
the  fonner  of  these  inlerpretations  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  uo  trace  of  a  priestly  order  is  to  be 
found  in  later  limea  of  .Mtic  history  :  and  against 
tho  latter,  thai  the  Argades  and  the  Tclconies 
would  demote  a  similar  class  of  people,  unless  we 
resort  lo  another  interpretation  of  the  word  Arga- 
des, viz.,  artitan*,  who  would  hardly  constitute  a 
distinct  tribe  in  so  early  a  period  of  society.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  Argades  and  JEgi- 
cores  may  be  taken  to  signify  a  local  distrihulion 
of  inhabilants,  the  former  being  the  lillers  of  the 
ground,  dwelling  m  the  plains,  the  latter  niuuntain 
eers ;  and  this  agrees  very  well  not  only  with  th'^ 
known  character  of  the  country  of  Attica,  hut  also 
with  the  division  above  mentioned  as  having  exist- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  viz.,  Mesogsa  and  Dia- 
cris.  There  is  no  more  dilliculty  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other  in  supposing  that  some  uf  llie 
tribes  were  denominated  from  their  localities  or  oc- 
cupations, while  others  owed  their  names  to  oiht-r 
circumstances.  Argades  and  .^gtcores  might  be 
the  old  inhabitants,  according  to  their  previous  di- 
vision, whdc  the  other  tribes  might  be  the  Ionic 
settlers,  Hopletes,  Ibe  must  warlike  portion  of  thein. 
Geleontes,  the  great  body,  so  called  from  a  sun  vf 
Ion  ;  or  the  last  might,  as  Schomann  iliinks,  be 
the  ancient  nobility,  as  distinguished  from  Llic  Ionic 
settlers.  Whatever  be  the  truth  with  respect  to  ihe 
origin  of  these  tribes,  one  thing  is  more  certain,  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus,  whom  tiistorians  agree 
in  representing  as  the  great  founder  of  the  Attic 
cummonwealth,  the  various  people  who  inhabited 
the  country  continued  to  be  disuuitcd  and  split  into 
factions. 

Theseus  in  some  measure  changed  the  relations 
of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  by  inlroiducing  a  grada- 
tion of  ranks  in  each ;  dividing  the  people  into  Zi- 
narpidat,  Ttc^opot,  and  £iif}^iovpyot,  of  whom  the 
first  were  nobles,  the  second  agriculturists  or  yeo- 
men, the  third  labourers  and  mechanics.  At  the 
same  time,  id  order  to  consolidate  the  national 
unity,  he  enlarged  the  city  of  Atheiia,  with  which 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towns,  made  it  Ihe 
seal  of  government,  encouraged  the  nobles  to  reside 
there,  and  surnmdered  a  part  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive in  their  favour.  The  tribes  of  Philrc  were  di- 
vided, either  in  the  age  of  Theseus  or  5*ion  after, 
each  into  three  ^/>ar/Ka<  (a  term  equivalent  to  fra* 
ternities,  and  analogous  in  its  political  relation  lo  the 
Roman  curia),  and  each  ^arpia  into  thirty  yivg 
(equivalent  to  the  Roman  gcjUes\  the  members  of 
a  ycfof  being  called  yewifTtu  or  6fioyaXunTe^.  i^ch 
yevof  was  distinguished  by  a  particular  name  of  a 
patronymic  form,  which  was  derived  from  Jiome 
hero  or  mythic  ancestor.  We  learn  from  Pollux* 
that  the^e  divisions,  though  the  nnmes  seem  lo 
import  family  connexion,  were  in  fact  artiticiol, 
which  shows  that  some  advance  had  now  t>eeii 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  closer  political 
union.  The  members  of  the  oparplat  and  jtrij  had 
their  respective  religious  rites  and  festivals,  which 
were  preserved  long  after  these  cumuiunilies  had 
last  their  piditicnl  imjxirtance,  and  perhaps  prevent- 
ed them  from  being  altogether  di.^5olved." 

'Hiett-elation  between  the  four  Ionic  tribes  and 
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IA<*  thrrc  ctuiMrs  into  which  Tneseiia  divided  the 
nation,  is  a  diftifult  nnrJ  iH^rplPxiiijr  fjiifation.  It 
wtiuldiippi'nr.fnmilhcsuu'nu  n!  it  Mnrltnni 

on  the  sultjt'ct,  lli.-)t  rack  uf  th'-  i  *•■<«  divi- 

dwl  tiUo  Kiipatrula:,  Cieuiimri,  ii...  .    ^i  ;  whidi 

is  confinncd  by  the  fact  that  Ihp  four  ^vAu^mrtXtif, 
who  wrn?  the  assi-fisors  of  the  ftovert'itrn,  wcni  all 
taken  from  the  Eupatridoe.  but,  at  the  bhiiig  tiiue, 
one  from  each  tribe.  {Vtd.  ]^iv-Lonji*iLKi<i.)  Thia, 
as 'Hiirlwiill'  liiia  remarkttl,  cm  only  be  emiccived 
possible  on  thr?  supposition  that  ihn  drntinrtions 
which  nriii^inally  separattMl  the  triboa  hod  bcunaic 
merely  nominal ;  but  Maldon,"  who  rcje<Us  thr  no- 
tion that  ilie  four  Ionic  iribea  were  castes  deriving 
tlu'ir  name  from  their  employment,  supposca  that 
the  tribes  or  phylee  conalstcd  of  the  Kupalrldn 
alone,  and  that  the  latter  were  Hivnled  iiilo  four 
phyla;,  like  the  patrieian:^  at  Home  into  three.  T\\e 
Ucomuri  and  t>i*miur».M  had  therefore,  aeeordinK  to 
hia  6iip|N>Mitinn,  nothing  to  do  with  the  inbea  This 
¥iew  ol  the  subjc<*t  would  r»?move  many  diftieulties, 
and  la  m<}!»t  in  accordance  with  thn  siitisequent  hia- 
tory  and  politir*nl  nnnln^ea  in  other  atates,  but 
aoema  hardly  ■  "  '>y  aufitoient  evidence  to 

warrant  ua  in  •• 

After  the  ajj    ■ -tu»,  the  nioimrehy  having 

been  firat  limited  and  aflorward  iitioliahed,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  fell  into  the  hanil**  of  the  /-.h/w- 
tnd<r  or  noblea,  who  held  all  civil  ofTif^a,  and  hatl^ 
besides,  the  inanncement  uf  religious  affain*.  and  the 
in lerp relation  of  the  laws  Attica  bocnme  agiltiled 
by  feuds,  and  we  find  the  pe<mle.  shortly  before  the 
legisliitinn  of  Solon,  dividwi  into  three  parties, 
tltAtatci,  or  lowlandcra,  Aiuxptoi,  or  highhrnders,  and 
llufMUm,  or  people  of  the  seacoast  The  tirst  twu 
remind  uh  of  the  ancient  division  of  tribes,  Meaogsja 
nd  Diacha  ;  and  the  three  parties  appear  in  some 
neasiire  to  represent  the  elnssea  euiablished  by 
riiesc'us  ;  the  first  beiny  the  nobles,  whose  property 
(iiy  in  the  champaign  and  innsl  fertile  part  of  ihe 
eunntr>' ;  the  second,  the  smaller  lunduwniTs  and 
shepherda  ;  the  third,  the  trndini;  and  ininmg  cInAS, 
who  liad  by  this  tiiiiu  risen  in  wealth  and  tinpor- 
taneo.  To  appease  their  diseords,  Solim  wan  n\t. 
plied  to,  and  thereupon  framed  his  eelebnited  con- 
stuntlon  and  code  n(  laws  ilrre  we  have  only  to 
notice  that  he  retained  the  four  tribes  as  he  (bund 
them,  but  abolistied  the  cxistini;  di.it met luns  of  rtnit, 
or,  at  all  events,  greatly  dimunshed  their  iin(>or- 
tanco,  hy  introducing  his  property  ((uulirication.  or 
division  of  the  people  mto  UevTnKooiotti^iftvat,  'In- 
fftif.  Zrvj/'rrit,  and  Ot/Ttt.  The  enaelmcnls  of  Solon 
continued  to  be  t!)p  Uio  at  Athens.  1hnu(;)i  in  a  iirvnl 
measure  sus|)ended  by  the  tyranny,  until  the  demo- 
erntic  reform  efl'epted  by  Clisthenes,  He  abnltshed 
the  old  tribes,  and  created  ten  new  ones,  according; 
to  a  geographical  division  of  Attiea,  and  named  after 
ten ulltie  auclrnt  heroca :  JirtcKtheu,  Ai^tis, I'aruU- 
anir,  LeontiM^  Aatmantis,  iEnrijt,  Crrrofftn,  Hipfn- 
thoontiM,  A-jaiitu,  Aniiocfiu.  Tliesc  tribes  werr  di- 
videtl  each  into  ten  6fjftoi,  the  number  of  which  was 
■fterwanl  mcreaHcd  by  sulHliviHinn  ;  but  the  ar- 
rangement was  90  made,  that  several  d^fiot  not  con- 
tiguous or  near  to  one  another  were  joined  to  make 
up  a  tribe.  (Vui  Dkmos.)  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rartgemeut  was,  thai  by  the  breaking  of  old  associ- 
Alions,  a  pitrfeet  and  lasting  revuluiion  might  be  cf> 
fected  in  the  habits  and  feehngs,  as  well  as  ihu  [loliti- 
cal  organi7^ition  of  the  people.  Ho  allowed  the  an- 
cient ^paTf}(ai  to  exist,  but  they  were  deprived  of 
ill  political  importance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  ciiisrnship  were  registered  in  a  phylc  and  demua^ 
but  not  in  a  phratria  nr  genos ;  whence  Anstuphnncs*  i 
uayi\  as  a  tuunting  mode  of  desigimimg  ni^'  citi- 
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'  xena.  that  they  have  nn  phratorv,  or  Mtf 

I  ones  (qnnied  hv  NirhuhiM.     Tim^  IbvcUmm  < 

I  had  hi.  I.    ■      ■■ 
mnsti)  I 
may  in.:..  ■ 
which  lilt)  ui 
(Sine  of  laxiit 
the  taxes  beiux  • 
'l*h»  refumis  of  Ch 
iiianent.   They  cmuuhu'  -j  i"    ■ 
few  inlerniptioin)  until    the 
mdcpendenee.     'J'he  ten   tnt'< 
the  whole  machinery  of  thr 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  tidy  ^^ 
tritw.     The  allotment  of  (5t«aor«u  ss. 
tnbea;   and  the  same  syj4/*rn  »f  • 
observed  in  most  of  tli< 
judicl^U  and  magisterul 
of  the  r'"'-"^-'.    '••yiqru..  ..>- 

iriUM  ?•  ,.  .11  rp.i«e<l  tb. 

twelve  by  iTiitliiig  two  nrwon' 
/u  and  Dfmtttuu.  whn>h   air 
names  ol  J'ttUttnat^  and  Ati-i 
was  BUbsiTipieiitly  added  by   i 
own  noimr.' 

The  prereding  account  is  or. 
sketch  of  the  subject,  since  11 
several  oilier  articles,  wliieli  :  .^ 
nexion  with  ihia      {Vhi   Cm  1 

1*1111.411 

THIl 
liun  tri!i 
Ilanm*' 
the  [tat  I  I 

from  ihu  iluny  pielicuiTi  t 
which  wtTf  ♦•itiirt'Iy  1*'^ 
twenty  r 
lory  aij'. 

apuken  <  .<  <  ^      •  .r  . 

cuI    Ulli'  .iiosl   duwTi    ' 

ib'i'cnn'.  ■■■  ion.  but  an* 

longer  oc^ur  m  tlic  history  uf  Uifntf, 
ubs4)lete  institution 

'Iho  institution  -" 
plebeian  tnbcM,  aii<' 
twenty  by  the  coimju. 
uf  under  1*LS0K«.  p    '>.' 
wi^re  called  by  Ihc  "      ■ 
tlwy  occupied,  vix,,  ^ 
Fniaftna.^  The  nai' 
which  continued  !• 
<iue.st  of  rorscnna. 
as  follow  .  .{^mWia,  ' 
HifTutta,   Ijftnomn,    ' 
.Niebubi'  Uiinks  l<< 
winch  was  insiilutod  ai   - 
/^inttf,  Homtha,  Srrffin.    I 
Home  gfiidually  ae';< 
»urroun(!iiig  tnrnloi 
gradually  inereaseti.      «> . 
his  numerous  tram  of  <-h< 
lands  were  assigned  h>  i 
the  Anio  tlowa  into 
thbua  Clauiha,    n  ■. 
Uvy»  (if  the  r. 
/n6iw,  was  b^. 

dosiganted  by  iii'-  ii.inie  i_  r,t»tmutrn\iii  n^^;*— 
ThiH  name  is  the  tirst  tnatuico  ol  anuiBTVli 
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ueil  after  a  place,  for  Ihe  sixteen  older  ones 
!d  their  name  from  persona  or  heroes  who 
the  same  relatinn  to  them,  as  the  Attic 
^led  Itrmvfioi^  were  to  the  Attio  pbylte. 
J87,  the  number  of  tribes  was  increased  to 
!ve  by  the  atldition  of  four  new  ones,  vix., 
Urnot  Tromenlinti,  Sahatina,  nod  Arnicnsis.^ 
\.C.,  two  more,  the  Pomptina  and  Publilia, 
[oed  of  Voloeians-'  In  B.C.  332,  the  cen- 
'abliUiis  Philoaud  Sp.  Puatumiua  increased 
bcr  of  tribes  to  Iw^ntv-ninc,  by  Ike  addi- 
he  Maaa  and  Srapiia?  In  B.C.  318,  the 
and  FaUnna  were  added*  In  B.C.  209, 
rs.the  Aniensts  and  Tcrtuhntu,  were  added 
tnsors;'  and  at  last,  in  B.C.  341,  the  num- 
ibes  was  augmented  to  thirty-five,  by  the 
of  the  Quinna  and  Velina.  This  number 
sr  afterward  increased,  as  none  of  the  con- 
lations  were  after  this  incorporated  with 
reigrn  Uuniiin  state.'  Wiien  the  tnbee,  in 
embhes,  transacted  any  business,  a  certain 
■do  tnbuum)  was  observed,  in  which  they 
led  upon  to  give  Iheir  votea.  'JTIie  first  in 
*of  succession  Wius  the  Suburana.  and  the 
Arniensis.'  Any  person  hclonsing  to  a 
1,  in  important  doeuriicnls,  to  add  to  his 
ae  that  ul*  bis  tribe,  in  Uic  ablative  case. 
MKN,  Roman,  p.  G61.) 

ler  the  local  tribes,  ^a  they  were  eetabllsh- 
)  constitution  of  Ser\'iusTullius,  contained 
plebeiuns,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
t  on  which  the  opinions  of  modern  scholars 
led,  Nicbuhr.  Walter,  and  others,  think 
patricians  were  excluded,  as  they  had  aU 
regular  organization  of  ibcir  own  ;  Wach- 
lerlach,  Ruin,  and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  patricians  also  were  incorporated 
frvian  tribes ;  but  they  allow,  at  the  same 
tt  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
es  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and  that 
C  character  of  these  aHsemhlies  was  ejisrii- 
ibomn ;  csi)ocialIy  as  the  patricians,  being 
numbers,  and  each  of  them  having  no  more 
I  in  tbem  than  a  plebeian,  eeldom  attended 
ings  of  the  tribes.  The  passages,  however, 
re  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion,  are 
lUjQIcient  to  pruvc  the  point  (as  Lip.,  ii.,  5G, 
»y«  ,  ix.,  41),  and  partly  belong  to  a  later 
Tuen  it  certainly  eiuviiuL  be  doubted  that 
icians  hekm^'ed  to  the  tribes.  We  must 
J  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  down  to  the 
ral  lecriAhlKm  ttic  ixiho^  and  their  assem- 
re  entirely  plebeian, 

sserohlies  of  tbc  tribes  {comilia  tribu(a),  an 
they  were  confined  lo  the  plebeians,  can 
have  had  any  influence  upon  the  affairs  of 
t:  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  raise  the  tri- 
;o  hold  the  levies  for  the  armies,  and  to 
tbeirown  local  and  religious  ofiairs.'  ( Kid. 
8,  pLCBKs.)  Their  meetings  were  held  in 
m,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was  not  ex- 
ly  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The 
It  point  they  gained  w;is  through  the  lex 
passed  by  Valerius  Publieola.  (  Vtd.  Valb- 
i.«.)  But  the  titiip  from  winch  the  increase 
jwer  of  ihc  comitia  of  the  tribes  miist  he 
I  that  in  which  the  tnbuui  plebis  were  in- 
(494  B.C.).  Daring  the  time  of  the  de. 
i  legislatioUi  the  cumiliii  were  for  a  sUurC 
irired  of  their  influence,  but  we  have  every 
D  bcUeve  that  immediately  after,  probably 

,Ti^  5.— Niebyhr,  ii..  j>.  573.)— «.  (Lit.,  hi.,  IS,)— 3. 
,I7.J— 4.  (Liv..  u,  »).)  — 5.  (l.i».,x.,  9.)— 6.  (I.ir., 
I.,  <3.)— 7.  (Cia.  l>c  toir.  Aar..  \t..ii.)—S.  (Fett., 
nrina,**  "Public*  nacra."  ••  Sobniirn."  —  V«itii,  D*" 
I  T^  f.  M,  Dtp.- <Jia.)  hro  Duni.,  SU.— Mttcfub.,  Sat., 


by  this  legislation  itself,  the  comitia  trihuta.  inste& 
uf  a  merely  plebeian,  became  a  national  n^sendily 
inasmncii  as  hencelurth  patricians  tnd  frrehom 
clients  were  incorporated  in  the  tribes,  and  thua 
obtained  the  right  oftaking  part  in  their  assemblies.* 
This  new  constitmion  of  the  tribes  also  cxplalofl 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  phenomena  mentioned 
in  the  article  TRiniTNCs,  that  patricians  sought  the 
protectioa  of  the  tribunes,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
even  two  of  the  tribunes  were  patricians  Prom 
tlie  latter  fact  it  has  been  inferred,  with  great  prob 
ability,  that  about  that  time  attrmpts  wi-rr  made 
by  the  palriciiins  to  share  the  tribunrahip  with  the 
pUbeians.  But,  notwitlistanding  the  incnrporation 
of  the  patricians  in  the  irit>e9.  the  comitia  tributa 
remained  essentially  plebeian,  as  the  same  causes 
which  would  have  acted  had  tlie  patricians  been 
included  in  the  trilies  by  Servius  TuUius  were  still 
in  operation ;  for  the  patricians  were  now  even 
ff won  in  nmiibfr  than  two  centuries  before.  Hence 
the  old  name  of  plebisritnm,  whirh  means  originally 
a  resolution  of  the  plebes  only,  althinigh  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  wonl  no  longer  applicable,  was  still 
retained,  as  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  tributa  was 
practically  a  resolution  of  the  plebes,  which  the  pa- 
tricians, even  if  they  had  voted  against  it  unani- 
mously, could  not  have  prevented.  Moreover,  owing 
to  this,  the  p&iriciaiis  probably  attended  the  comitia 
tributa  rery  stjdum. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  insij;ht  into  the  characlei 
and  the  powers  which  the  comitia  tributa  gradually 
acfpnred.  we  shall  desi;ribe  them  under  separate 
heads,  and  only  premise  the  generul  remark,  that 
the  inlluence  of  the  comitia  tributa  waa  more  di- 
rected towards  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  and 
the  rights  of  the  |>cople,  while  the  comitia  ceniuriala 
exercised  their  power  more  in  reference  to  the  for- 
eign and  external  relations  of  the  slate,  aithongh  to- 
wards tlie  end  of  the  Republic  this  distinriton  grad- 
ually vanished. 

i.  The  Election  of  MoffiMtrates. — ^The  comitia  tri- 
buta had  only  the  right  of  electing  the  magistratas 
minores."  'J'he  trihuni  plehis  were  elected  by  them 
from  the  time  of  the  Publilian  law  {.vtd.  Tkidiincs), 
and  in  Ukc  manner  the  aediles.  though  the  curule 
ledilcs  were  elected  under  the  presidency  of  the  con- 
suls, and  also  at  different  meetings  from  those  in 
which  the  plebeian  a^dlles  were  elected.'  In  later 
limes  the  quaestors  also,  und  a  uerlaui  number  of 
the  trihuni  mililares,  were  elected  by  the  iribci*  *  It 
also  freiiuenliy  occurs  that  the  proconsuls  to  tw  sent 
into  the  provinces  were  elected  by  the  tribes,  and 
that  others,  who  were  nlrendy  on  their  posts,  had 
their  imperium  prolonged  by  the  tribes.'  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  comitia  tributa  also  assumed 
the  right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  colleges  of 
priests.  This  custom,  however,  was.  towards  the 
end  uf  the  Republic,  fre<[ucntly  mudilJed.  ( V\d.  Pom- 
Tirtx,  p.  790,  &c.) 

]I.  Legislative  PoioerM. — The  legislation  of  the 
tribes  was  at  first  contined  to  making  plebiscita  on 
the  proposal  of  the  tribunes,  which  were  only  bind- 
ing upon  themselves,  and  chiefly  referred  lo  local 
matters.  Such  plebiscita  did  not,  of  course,  require 
the  sanction  either  of  the  curiK  or  of  the  senate* 
But  when  the  comitia  irihnt.i  came  to  be  an  assem- 
bly representing  tlie  whole  nation,  it  was  naluml 
that  Its  resolutions  should  become  binding  u|Km  the 
whole  people  ;  and  this  was  the  case,  at  first  with, 


i.  (Liv.,  IV..  M.— Id..  T..  30.— lil..  >i.,  la— Id.,  111!..  37.)-l 
(M<N(s&la  Bji.  Gell.,  iiln.,  15.)- 3.  (Gall.,  1.  c— Coil|«io  v(,,  i> 
—  Cic.  ad  All.,  it.,  3.- d).,  atl  Fwn.,  «hi.,  4.— Lit.,  ix.,40.— Id., 
jiiY.,  S.— FmI.,  •.  V.  '•  P1.l*i  inlilr*.")  —t.  (Cue.  ad  Fam,,  ^n., 
3(>.-I.I.,1b  Vitio.,  5.-Li».,  IT..  M.— Id..  Tit.,  5.— Id.,  u.,  80.— 
S,Jlo»t.  JuR.,  01.)— a.  (I.tT.,  viiL,  93,SA.— Id.,  ix.,  48— Id.,  t, 
23.— Id.,  uTii.,  t9,  ftc.)— «.  (GflU.,  I.,  SO.—Dtniiy*.,  i  3.— U. 
u.,  46.) 
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•nd  alterwanl  wHhont.  Ihe  sanction  of  Ihe  c w  iwi, 
Ihe  senat**,  or  ihe  centuries,  which  were  originally 
the  real  legislative  assembly.  (Vtd.  Plkbiscitcm.) 
It  ftUould.  however,  be  observed,  that  even  aAer  the 
time  when  plebisciia  became  binding  upon  the  whole 
nation,  tliere  occur  many  caaea  in  which  a  plcbis- 
citiim  is  basctl  upon  and  preceded  by  a  senaiua  con- 
siiltiini,  and  we  have  to  distinguish  between  two 
Kinds  tif  piebiacita  :  1  Those  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Republic,  which  cnnslitutionally 
belonged  to  the  senate,  such  as  those  which  con- 
ferred the  imperium,  appointed  extraordinary  com- 
misaions  and  qussiiones.  dispensed  or  exeniptcd 
persons  from  existing  laws,  decided  upon  the  fate 
of  conquered  towns  and  countries,  and  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  provinces  in  general,  &c.  'J'licse  were  al- 
ways based  upon  a  aenaius  consitltom,  which  was 
laid  belorc  the  tribes  by  the  tribunes.  3.  Plebiseila 
relating  to  the  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  the 
jK'ople  naturally  required  no  senatus  consultum,  and 
in  general  none  is  [neniione<i  in  such  cases.  Ple- 
biseila of  this  kind  are,  for  example,  those  which 
grant  the  civiias  and  the  snAragmm.  and  those 
which  concern  a  great  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  social  tile  and  its  relations.  'Ilie  tribes  also 
had  the  power  of  abolishing  old  laws.*  The  pcr- 
mia«inn  to  enter  the  city  m  triumph  was  originally 
granted  to  a  general  by  the  senate,'  but  the  coniilia 
tnbuta  began  in  early  limes  to  exerctsc  the  same 
right,  and  at  last  ihey  granted  %\}rh  a  permission 
even  without  a  senatiu  consultum.'  The  right  of 
deciding  upon  \>cace  and  war  with  foreign  nations 
was  also  frequently  usurped  by  the  tribes,  or  per- 
mitted to  them  by  a  senatus  consultum.  In  the 
time  of  Sulla,  the  legislative  powers  of  the  comiria 
were  entirt-ly  abolished ;  but  of  Itiis  change  we  shali 
speak  prcaenlly. 

III.  T!u  jtirtsdtetion  of  ike  tribes  wwtrery  limited, 
AS  ibey  had  only  jurisdiction  over  those  who  had 
violatetl  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  all  capital 
offences  belonged  to  the  comitia  centuriata.  In 
case  of  a  violaLioii  of  the  (topular  rights,  the  tribunes 
or  afdiles  might  bring  any  one,  even  patricians,  he- 
fore  the  comitia  tribula,  but  the  punishment  which 
they  inflicted  consisted  only  in  fines.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  they  became  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  magistrates  in  any  eases  which 
were  not  capital.  Magistrates  also,  and  generals, 
were  sometimes,  after  the  tenn  of  their  office  liml 
elapsed,  summoned  before  the  tribes  to  Eive  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  and  their  admin  ist  nil  ion 
Private  individuals  were  tried  by  them  in  cases  for 
which  the  laws  had  made  no  provisions.*  (Com- 
pare ^Dir.Kf,  TuiBimus.) 

The  place  where  Iho  comitia  tributa  assembled 
might  be  either  within  or  without  the  city,  although 
in  the  latter  case  not  more  than  a  [ntlc  beyond  the 
gates,  as  the  power  of  the  tribunes  dul  not  extend 
farlhcr'  For  elections,  the  Campus  Marlius  was 
the  usual  place  of  meeting.'  but  sometimes  also  the 
Forum, ^  the  area  of  the  Capitol,'  or  the  Circus  Fla- 
miniua  ' 

The  usual  presidents  at  the  comitia  tributa  were 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  were  assisted  in 
their  fuiietiouB  by  the  a^diles.  No  matter  could  be 
brought  before  the  tribes  without  the  knowledge 
and  the  consent  of  the  tribunes,*^  and  even  the 


1.  (Cicwl  Att.,  lii.,S3.—  Id.,  D«  lonvt.,  it.,  43,  &«.)  —  ! 
{Arpiui,  [V  Boll.  CiT.,  ii..  8.)— S.  (Li*.,  til.,  03.— W..  ».,  85.  *c. 
—III.,  I.,  S7.  —  Id.,  iiri.,  31.  —  UiOQ  Cua.,  nxix.,  65.  —  Plut, 
JEn.  Paul..  31,  4:c.— Lucull.,  37.)~4.  (Cic.  De  Repttb..  t.,  40. 
— IJ-  lU.,  ii.,  30.  -  Id..  D0  Ug.,  111.,  4, 19.  —  III..  Pro  Seit.,  30, 
54.)— A.  (DirmCua.,  (UTtii..  17.)  — 6.  (Cifl.  a<l  Atl  ,  jv.,  3,  16. 
— M.  lb..  I.,  I.— Id.,  id  FwB.,  *iu  30.— Plut.,  C.  tincrh  JJ— 
7.  (CiciiJAtt.,!,.  IIS.)— 8.  (LiT,  xixtii.,  lO.-IJ..  sliii..  1(J.— 
Clc.  Ml  Alt.,  IV.,  3.)— 9.  <Li».,  ixrii.,  M  )-I0.  {Lit.,  iivii.,  M. 
-lJ.f  KU..  4n.— Clc,  Da  Lef.  Agr.,  ii.,  8.) 
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wdiles  Were  not  allowed  m  m  li-n  .-inv  nm^M^n 

the  cumitia  without  the  pen 

The  college  of  tribunes  ap{' 

bers,  by  lot  or  by  cummon  couseni,  to 

comitia,*  and  the  nnembcrs  of  tho  r. 

signed  the  proposal  which  their  r.  '" 

to  lay  belbre  the  assembly." 

when  the  comitia  tributa  wer-"^  > 

the  higher  magistrates,  too. 

their  meetings,  though  pr«' 

sanction  of  the  tribunes.     In 

however,  the  higher  magistr. 

dom,  and  instances  of  this   kuiii  '■<nio'i  ar? 

were  probably  extraordinary  case*.*    lo  t/iei 

tributa  assembled  for  the  purposr   -''    --• 

unes.  a-'diles,  quaestors,  sacerdotit  - 

consuls  frequently  appear  as  prt- 

occasitm  the  pontifex  niaxinius   pmibed  « 

election  of  tribunes.*     When  the  comitia  were 

semblcd  for  judicial  purposes.  s.'dile«.  eoaaolic| 

pnrtors  might  preside  as  wrtl  as  tribunes^' 

The  preparations  preceding  elective 
were  vpry  simple  :  the  ramlidates  were  obl)gi4v] 
give  notice  to  Uip  magisitrale  who  was  to  prtMl 
the  comitia,  and  the  latter  took  their  nvon 
annoonccd  them  lo  the  people  when  a-A^nM' 
For  legislative  assemblies,   the  preparativoi  m 
greater  and  lasted  longer.     A  tribune  (nvair 
^irin/T/j*  rop^rt/ionu')  announced  the  prnposatti^l 
till)  which  he  meant  to  bring  hofore  the 
three  nundines  before  the  general  mettmg.    Ivrwf^ 
this  interval  concionea  were  held,  that  is, 
blies  of  the  people  ft>r  considering  and  di 
the  measure  proposed,  and  any  one  luight,  at 
meetings,  canvass  the  people  for   or  a^aiiiM 
measure  :  hut   no  voting  look  place  in  a  eooaa*) 
The  auspices  were  at  tiiat  not  taken  in  the  rotia 
tribula.  as  patricians  alone  had  tho  ni'ii  '•' 
ihcm;''  but  subsequently  ihp  tribune^ 
same  right,  ttmiigb  commonly  they  oniv 
the  spectio." 

As  regards  i!/j  convocation  of  the  romiltacifk 
the  tribune  who  was  appointed  lu  preside  at 
met-lmg  elmply  mviied  the  people  hy  his  visUM^I 
without  any  of  the  solenmities  customary  il  tej 
comitia  centuriata."    In  the  assembly  itsetf 
president  took  his  seal  upon  a  tribunal,  irar 
rounded  by  his  colleagues,'*  and  made  the 
acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  meeiiof  i 
bat).     The  rogaiio,  however,  was  not  r»'4d 
Inbuiie  himself,  but  by  a  pra;cn.'*     Then  di 
took  place,  and  private  individuals  as  utU  a  w^ 
gislralea  might,  with  (he  permission  of  the  inl*se 
speak  either  for  or  against  the  projioMl     Ai  1* 
the  president  requeslctl  the  people  to  vot«  b)  ft*^] 
phrase  tie  in  sufrai^ium,^*  or   a  similar  one; 
when  they  stood  in  disorder,  ibey 
upon   to  arrange    themselves    a' 
tribes  (disccdue),  which  were  stj-^.^.-M   ■/ 
until  the  time  when  Ihe  septa  were  bath 
Campus  Martius."    Tlie  succession  in  «hi 
tribes  voted  was  decided  by  lot,**  and  th 
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TlirBUS. 


lOTOte  first  was  called  tribug  prdtrogalii^  or 

ipiutttt  the  others  jure  vocatce.     In  the  tribus 

srogaiiva  some  man  of  eminence  usually  gave 

vole  firai,  and  his  name  was  recorded  in  the 

tlution.*     Clul  of  the  voles  of  each  tribe  a  sulTrd- 

im  was  made  up.  that  is,  the  majority  in  each 

formed  the  sufTragnini,  so  that,  on  the  whole, 

were  thirty-five  suffragia."    (Compare  Dirtb- 

E«.)    When  the  counting  of  the  votes  had  ta- 

ptace,  the  rcnuntlailo  followed,  that  is.  the  re* 

It  uf  the  voting  was  made  known.    The  president 

dismissed  the  assembly,  and  lie  himself  had 

obligalion  to  see  that  the  resolution  was  carried 

effect.     The  business  of  the  coinilm  tributa, 

that  of  the  centurlata,  might  be  interrupted  by 

iety  of  things,  such  as  ^>nuntialio.  sunset,  a 

ipesl,  the  intcrcesstun  or  veto  of  a  tribune,  ihc 

rbus  coiiiiiialis.  &c.     In  such  cases  the  meeting 

adjourned  Ut  another  day.'     If  the  elections 

lid  not  be  cumpleied  in  one  day,  they  were  con- 

luoil  on  the  day  following ;  but  if  the  assembly 

met  in  a  judicial  capacity,  its  breiiking  up  be- 

the  case  was  decided  was,  in  regard  lu  the  de- 

lant,  e*juivalent  to  an  acijuitial.*     W  everjihing 

appaiently  gone  on  ;md  been  comploli_'<J  regu- 

ly,  hut  the  augurs  afterward  discovered  Lhnl  somr 

had  been   coinmitled*  the  whole  resolution, 

lether  it  was  on  rtn  elrcti<»n,  on  a  legislative  or 

lioial  matter,  was  invalid,  and  the  whole  business 

to  be  done  over  agnm  * 

'hai  we  have  said  hitherto  applies  only  to  the 
lilia  tributa  as  distinct  iVum  and  independent  uf 
cuiuitia  centuhata.     The  (alter  asaenibiy  was, 
the  lirne  of  its  insitilution  by  Servtus  'J'ulhus, 
.reality  an  aristocratic  assembly,  since  the  equitcs 
the  first  class,  by  the  great  number  of  their  cen- 
ries,  exercised  such  an  influence  that  the  votes 
the  other  classes  scarcely  came  into  considera- 
-•    {Vid.  Plkdes,  p.  783)     N*iw%  (IS  palhcians 
plebeians  had  gradually  becmne  united  into  one 
ly  of  ll(»tnan  citizens,  wtth  almost  equal  powers, 
necessity  must  sooner  or  later  have  become 
tDifesI  that  a  change  should  be  introduced  into 
cvnslitutiun  of  the  comilia  of  the  centuries  in  fa- 
ir of  the  deniocrattcaJ  principle,  which  hi  all  oth* 
parts  of  the  government  was  gaining  the  upper 
jd.     The  object  of  this  change  was  p«?rhaps  to 
istitiite  the  two  kinds  uf  comiiia  into  one  great 
tional  assembly.      But  Ibis  did  not  take  place. 
Change,  however,  was  introduced,  as  is  manifest 
the  nuineruus  allusions   in  ancient  writers, 
ns  is  also  admitted  by  all  mrwiern  writers.     As 
change  was  connected  with  the  tribes,  though 
did  not  alTect  the  cnmitia  tributa,  we  shall  here 
re  a  brief  account  of  it.     But  this  is  the  more  dif- 
ilt,  as  we  have  no  distinct  account  either  of  the 
tot  itself,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  change,  or  of  the 
le  wlien  it  was  introduced.     It  is  therefore  no 
ider  that  nearly  every  modern  writer  who  has 
iched  upon  these  points  entertains  his  own  pecu- 
Tiews  upon  them.     Aa  regards  the  time  when 
change  was  introduced,  some  believe  that  it  was 
in  alter  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  others 
it  was  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
les,  or  soon  after  the  tlecemvjral  logialattoD ; 
tile  from  Livy,'  compare^I  with  Dionyaius,*  it  ap- 
10  l>e  manifest  that  it  did  not  take  place  till 
lime  when  the  number  of  the  thirty-five  tribes 
completed,  tlial  is,  after  the  year  B.C.  241,  per- 


haps in  the  censorship  of  C,  Flaminius  (B.C.  25i. 
who,  according  to  Pulybius,'  made  the  constitution 
more  democraiical  Hiis  is  also  the  opinion  of  Ger- 
lach'  and  of  (iotiluig.*  In  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  change.  aU  writers  agree  that  it  consisted  in  an 
amalgamation  of  the  centuries  and  the  tribes ;  tmt 
in  the  explanation  of  this  general  fact,  opmions  arc 
still  mnrc  divided  than  in  regard  to  the  time  when 
Ihe  change  was  introduced,  and  it  would  lead  wt 
much  loo  far  if  we  only  attempted  to  state  the  dif- 
ferent vifws  of  the  most  emioent  mudflrn  writers. 
The  question  is  one  which  still  requires  a  careful 
and  niinate  exaniinalion,  but  which  will,  perhaps, 
remain  a  mystery  forever.  In  the  mean  while,  wa 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  giving  the  results  of  the 
latest  mvestigations  on  the  subject,  which  have  been 
made  by  Gottling.* 

The  five  classes  instituted  by  ServiusTuUius  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  were  divided  into  centuries  of 
seniores  and  juniores  ;*  but  the  classes  are  in  the 
closest  connexion  with  the  thirty-five  tribes,  whUe 
formerly  the  tribes  existed  entirely  independent  of 
the  census.  In  this  amalgamation  of  the  classes 
and  the  tribes,  the  centuries  formed  subdivisions  of 
both ;  they  were  [wrts  o(  the  trdies  as  well  as  of 
tlie  classes.*  fjottling  assumes  350  centuries  in  iho 
thirty-five  trities,  and  gives  to  the  senators  and 
equiics  their  sutfragium  in  the  first  class  of  each 
tribe  as  seniores  and  juniores.  The  centuries  of 
fahri  ami  cornicines  are  no  longer  mentitined,  and 
the  capiTe  censi  voted  in  the  fifth  class  of  tiie  fourth 
city  tnhe.  Each  century  in  a  trilie  had  our  fiiifl'ra- 
gium,  and  each  tribe  contained  ten  centuries,  two 
{srnwrcs  and  junwre*)  of  each  of  the  five  classes  " 
Gotiling  farther  supposes  that  the  equites  weret 
comprised  in  the  first  class,  and  voted  with  it,  and 
that  they  were  even  called  the  centuries  of  the  first 
class.'  The  mode  of  voting  reuiained.  on  the  whole, 
thn  saine  as  in  thn  fiirnrier  eomitia  ccniunalu.  The 
ei^iiites  vtHed  with  Ihe  senators,  but  the  tuniier 
usually  among  the  juniores,  nnd  the  latter  ainong 
the  seniores.*  The  following  particulars,  however, 
are  to  he  ohservf-d  Wa  read  of  a  prarogaiiva  in 
these  assemblies,  and  this  might  be  undersluud 
either  as  a  tribus  pr»Togaliva,  or  as  a  crnturia  prie- 
rugativa.  If  we  adopt  the  former  of  these  possibd 
ilies,  which  is  maintained  by  some  modern  writers, 
(he  leii  centuriea  contained  in  the  tribus  prwrogativa 
would  have  given  their  suffrages  one  afler  the 
other,  and  then  the  rennntiatio,  or  thn  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  their  vuting,  would  have  taken 
place  after  It  was  ascertained.  The  inconsistency 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  by  liein  ;*"  and  as  wc  know,  Irom  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  that  the  votes  were 
given  acconling  to  centuries,"  and  according  to 
tribes  only  in  cases  when  there  was  no  diiference 
of  opinion  among  the  ccnUiries  of  Ihe  same  tribe, 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  prierogaliva  was 
a  century  taken  by  lot  from  all  the  seventy  centu- 
riea of  the  first  class,  two  of  wliich  were  contained 
in  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  and  that  nil  tht*  cen- 
turies of  the  first  class  gave  their  votes  first,  that 
is.  after  the  prssrogativa.  From  the  plural  form 
prartigaliBOt,  it  i.s,  moreover,  inferred  that  it  consist- 
ed of  two  centuries,  and  that  the  two  centuries  of 
the  first  class  contained  m  the  same  tribe  voted  to- 
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TRIBUS. 

gethcr'  It  A.1  in  ine  passnffO  uf  Pseuilo  Aaconhis, 
a  inbub  praTogativa  is  iiientiutayj  m  tlio  cumitm 
cenliiriau,  II  can  only  mean  the  tribe  from  ^vhich 
tbu  pDKrijj^Hllva  ccnturm  is  taken  by  lot,  fur  a  real 
tnbuD  priuro^iiva  only  occurs  in  the  cumitia  tnbu- 
ta.  The  contury  of  »he  firel  da»a  ilrawii  hy  lot  to 
be  the  pricro(jativa  waa  usually  designated  l»y  tlie 
name  ol  the  tribe  to  which  it  btslonged,  e.  g ,  Gale- 
rld  juniiirum.'  that  is,  the  juitioro^  ufthe  first  class 
in  ilic  tnbus  Golcria .  Aniensis  juniurum  ;*  Vctaria 
jiinlonim.^iScc.  C.  Uracchua  wished  to  mitlto  the 
muite  of  appointing  the  ccnturm  prttrogativn  more 
ditntocraiiojil,  and  proposed  thut  it  HhouM  he  drawn 
frotii  a]|  Uic  five  cli)H:ie.H  iiMlLsrriminatcly ;  hut  ihia 
proposal  wafj  not  .')cci'pi»"d '  When  tlm  iinernga- 
tiva  had  voted,  the  result  was  annonnced  {rrmoitf 
are),  and  tho  (Uher  centurieji  then  delibcmled  wheth- 
er thry  should  vote  the  same  way  or  not.  Aflor 
this  WQ9  done,  all  tho  centuneA  of  the  rirst  class 
voted  simultaneously,  and  nut  one  aAer  another,  as 
tho  Hpaco  of  one  day  would  otherwise  not  havo 
be<;M  auincient.  Next  vote*!,  in  the  suinc  manner, 
nil  ilit^  rentiirx-s  of  tlio  Mcemid,  then  tlioao  of  the 
third  rlH^,  and  so  on,  until  all  th<J  cenlurics  uf  the 
classes  had  voted  The  stiuultaneous  voting  o(  all 
I  he  oenturies  of  one  class  is  BOtnetitnea.  for  this 
very  reasoo,  expressed  by  pnma,  or  Btcunda  daa»i» 
cocatut*  When  all  the  centuries  of  one  class  tuid 
voted,  the  result  was  announccit.  Hcapcctiiig  tlie 
voitiig  of  the  centuries  tho  following  pasKigea  nuiy 
also  be  consulted:  Cic  ,  Pro  PUnc.,  20;  in  Vtrr., 
v..  15;  Post  Rtd.  i«  SentU.,  1 1  ;  « J  (^uirW.,  7  — 
Liv..  X.,  tt,  23;  xxiv.,  1 .  xxvi.,  S'J  II  8eiM)is  to 
have  happened  sutDclimes  that  all  Iho  i^entnries  i^f 
one  tribe  voted  the  saine  way,  and  in  such  cases  it 
waa  convenient  to  count  lite  votes  according  to 
tribea  ioatend  of  accordinjr  to  centuries.' 

TlieMi  coiiiitia  of  tho  ceiitiirios,  wilh  their  altered 
and  more  democnilical  ciiostiiution,  continued  tn 
exist,  and  preserved  a  great  p.ut  of  their  former 
power  ailing  with  ilio  coniiiia  tvihtiia,  even  after 
the  tnttur  Imd  acquired  thoir  supreme  im|K>riance  in 
Uie  lO'puhlii*.  iJurioif  the  tunc  tif  thr  mural  i-or- 
ruptioii  ol'  the  Ilomtins,  the  IiiUit  uppeitr  in  have 
bot-'ii  chit^dy  attonded  by  the  pnpulan.',  winch  was 
guided  hy  the  tTihune»,  and  the  wealthier  nnd  mure 
res|feclablu  citixcns  had  little  mducnce  in  them. 
When  the  ]il>ertini  and  all  the  Italians  were  incor- 
porated Ml  the  old  thirty-livo  tribes,  and  when  the 
political  corruption  had  reached  ila  height,  no  trace 
of  the  sedate  and  inodKrate  character  was  k'fl.  by 
which  Die  irttniilia  tnttitta  had  born  {lislinKiti.tht*d  in 
former  times.'  Violnnco  and  bnhery  becarno  the 
order  of  llic  day,  and  the  needy  multitude  lent  wUl- 
ing  cars  lu  any  instigations  coming  from  wealUty 
bribers  and  tribunes  who  were  mere  demagogues. 
Sulla,  U\t  a  time,  did  nway  with  these  o<tioua  pro- 
ceetljngs ;  since,  according  to  some,  he  abolished 
the  citiiiitla  tribiiin  altogether,  or,  according  to  nth- 
ere.  deprived  thfiu  of  the  nijhi  of  eleciing  the  sa- 
cerdote^f,  ami  of  all  Iheir  legislutive  and  judicial 
powers.'  (Compare  TniooNua.)  But  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  It  had  existed  befttn?  Sulla,  was  re- 
stored soon  afler  his  dcuih  by  Pompey  and  others, 
with  the  exceptum  uf  the  jurisdiction,  which  was 
forever  taken  from  the  i>coptc  by  the  legislation  of 
Sulla.     Tlie  people  suffered  another  loss  in  the  dic- 
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lalorship  of  ]  ''--■■•  "'•■  •' '"'  I'jion 

war  hiinst'lt  i  •mit* ' 

bad  nUo  the  '^^  ->  in  his 

through  his  inliuniui^  ^«iili  tue  rii.ii;i9tratn>  out 

tribunes     The  iwoplnhn*  ri-iimrd  n'i'iiinthrti 

election  of  m  ' 

much  limiteil 

half  tho  mngi»u-i"  1  n-.ui 

the  conrtiil*  ;■  and  js,  in 

mended  to  the  people  tti' 

wished  lo  be  electfd  :  nnd  who  wcrulO  nt^ 

Ilia  wish  f    A»cr  the  death  of  Cami  the 

conthfiticd  10   bo  held,  but    were   »Iwut«,  1 

lusSf  the  ohcdient  inHtruinonts  m  Uic  hanii 

rulers,  whose    :   ' '  [•owrrw  wcie  *ir% 

nised  and  sot  ibrm  *     UwIit  Ai 

the  comitia  b\..  .  n' d  ne«   l.i«  *  , 

magistrates,  but   their   whole 

mere  farce,  for  they  could  nm 

other  persons  than  ihoar  r 

pcror.*    Tiberius  dcprivi 

sive  i>ower,  and  cooforp-u    lu. 

upon  the  .senate.'     When  ibc  < 

by  the  senate,  the  result  w.in   : 

pie   assemblexl  as   comii 

Legislation  was  taken  q-« 

llrely,  and  was  completely  m  i. 

ale  and  the  emperor.     CaU^uI.i 

again  upon  the  same  U^*' 

been  in  the  time  of  Augi. 

was  soon  abanilinicti,  ao'l ..^.. 

had  l»een  turanged  by  Tibcnns.*    fYtwa 
the  eoniitia  uiay  Ik?  said  in  havr  rr.iv^pj  m 
all  the  sovereign  p«iwt:r  ( 
people  was  conferred  upf-: 
regin.     (Vid  IXnoix.  hv.\  )     ixv:  ptoji 
bled  in  the  Cainptu  Martins  for  ibr  {wrjKitfi 
ceiving  inlurtM,>'-Mi    i-*  u,  «j.,i  iii.i  \... 
appointed  a.s  11 
announceniciii  ' 

In  addition  lo  llm  umk 
of  this  article,  the  nTivIer  »! 
De    Mu/afa   r- 
Kf^e   Insntu!. 
Th.  Francke,  /a    j 
nariim  Italtone,  St:\\ 

Ve'/ajsung  de$  Sen  -llifl 

Hiimttcke  Grundeeiftutun^. — }v 
ffm  uhcr  die  Horn.  Verfa»Munff,  1- 
die  Afixlimmung  Atm  Hiim   VijUus  iri  f ',  >,.'ii.  ^ 

TIUIRITA  rOMITIA,     (VtJ  Tiiwt 
TKIliLITUlUA  ACTIO.    (Ti'  ^ - 

p.  88 J.) 
TUIUCTUM  hi  a  tax  whirl. 

posoa,  was  at  first  only  paid  by  i 

the  nam«  itself  ts  nwl   •>¥  it. 

nexion  with  tho  Sr 

'*  trihtUum  dtclum  a  '> 

pelliUfg  a  tnitiUo"      \>"^  " 

lially  c^jrreol,  as  Livy"  .  ■  \ti% 

patres  also  paid  the  sani'  n*!' 

that  the  patricians  had  li  : 

and  that  tbrir  chief  po^-. 

ager  publicus,  whicli  was  nui  u 

sus  as  real  pnipcrtv.  nnd  of  Vk  ii 

had  to  b.   i      '      -•  •     ... 

wasaitr: 

reason  U>i  _  . , 
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!bntam  upon  ihcir  real  property,  although  the 
ir  part  of  it  naturally  fell  upon  the  plebeians.' 
npost  Itself  varied  according  to  the  exigences 
i  sUile.  and  was  partly  applied  to  cover  the 
ees  of  war,  and  partly  those  of  the  forlifiea* 
of  the  city.'  The  usual  amount  of  tax  was 
IT  Bvery  thousand  of  a  man's  fortune,'  though 
time  of  Cato  it  was  raised  to  three  in  a  ihou- 
The  iributum  was  not  a  property-tax  in  the 
sense  of  the  word,  for  the  accoanls  rcspcct- 
e  plebeian  debturs  clearly  imply  that  the  debts 
not  df^lucted  in  the  valuation  of  a  person's 
rty,  so  that  he  had  to  pay  the  tril>uluiii  up<m 
ly  which  was  not  his  own,  hut  which  he 
ami  for  whidi  he  had,  consequently,  to  pay 
lerest  as  well  It  was  a  direct  lax  upftn  ab- 
Wilhout  any  regard  to  their  produce,  like  a 
bouse  tax,  which,  indeed,  formed  the  main 
f  it.*  That  which  seems  to  have  made  it 
oppressive  was  Us  constant  fluctuation.  It 
aised  according  to  the  regions  or  tribes  msti- 
by  Servius  Tullius,  and  by  tlie  tribunes  of 
tribes,  subsequently  called  inhuni  eerarii.* 
>iu8,  ill  another  puiuiage,'  states  that  it  was 
8d  upon  the  centuries  according  to  their  cen- 
m  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  centuries 
ed  a  number  of  juniores  who  were  yet  in 
tthers*  power,  and  consequently  cuuld  not 
tributum.  It  was  not,  like  the  other  braneh- 
Ihe  public  revenue,  let  i>ut  to  farm,  but,  being 
mouey,  it  was  raised  by  the  tribunes,  unless 
the  case  after  the  custom  ol  giving  pay  to 
Idiers  was  introduced)  the  soldiers,  like  the 
demanded  it  from  the  persons  themselves 
vere  bound  to  pay  it.  {Vid.  JEs  Equkstbe 
ORDXAKit-M.)  When  this  tax  was  to  be  paid, 
■urn  was  to  be  raised,  and  what  portion  of 
thousand  asses  of  the  census,  were  matters 
which  the  senate  had  to  decide  alone.  But 
it  was  decreed,  the  people  might  refuae  to  pay 
Uiey  thought  it  too  heavy  or  unfairly  dis- 
til, or  hoped  to  gain  strmc  other  ndviini.igo  by 
fusal.^  In  later  times  the  spnatp  sometimes 
regulation  to  :he  censors,  who  often  fixed  it 
rbitrarily.  No  citizen  was  exempt  from  it; 
B  find  that  the  priests,  augurs,  and  pontitTs 
iltempts  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  this  was  unly  an 
vrbich  did  nut  last.'  In  cases  of  great  dis- 
Wlien  the  tributum  was  not  raised  according 
census,  hut  to  supply  the  momentary  wiints 
Republic,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
hem  Tenteranum.^  After  the  war  wilh  Mace- 
^BC.  147),  when  the  Roman  treasury  was 
Fwilh  the  revenues  accruing  from  conquests 
the  provinces,  the  Roman  citizens  became 
led  frum  paying  the  tributum  ;**  and  this 
things  lasted  down  to  the  consulship  of 
and  Pansa  (43  Ii.C.>>),  when  the  tributum 
in  levied  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state 
asrariiim.*'  Atler  this  time  it  was  imposed 
ng  to  the  discretion  of  the  emperors. 

ting  the  tributum  paid  hy  conquered  coun- 
cities,  see  Veltioali.*." 
'BON  {Tpi6uv).  {Vid.  Paluum,  p.  720  ) 
CLI'NirM.  the  dining-room  of  a  Roman 
the  position  of  which,  relatively  to  the  other 
f  the  house,  is  explained  in  p.  AID.  It  was 
oblong  shape,  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,'* 
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oughi  to  be  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad.  Tlie 
same  author'  describes  triclinia,  evidently  intended 
to  be  used  in  summer,  which  were  open  towards 
the  north,  and  had  on  each  side  a  window  looking 
into  a  garden.  The  "  house  of  the  tragic  poet"  at 
Pompeii,  and  also  that  of  Actsuu,  appear  to  have 
had  summer  dining-rooms  opening  to  the  vtndari- 
um.  The  woodcut  at  p.  463  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  three  couches  {Ucti,  xTJiai),  from  wliicb 
the  triclinium  derived  its  name.  They  also  rcmais 
in  the  *'  house  of  ActKon,"  being  built  of  stone. 

The  articles  Lectub,  Tobub,  Pdlvinar,  and  Ao- 
cuDiTA,  contain  accounts  of  the  furniture  used  to 
adapt  these  couches  for  the  accubaiio,  i  e,,  for  the 
act  of  reclining  during  the  meal.  When  so  prepa- 
red for  an  entertainment  they  were  called  tncttnia 
strata,*  and  they  were  made  to  correspond  with  one 
another  in  substance,  in  dimensions,  and  in  shape.* 
As  each  guest  leaned  during  a  great  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment upon  his  left  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  the 
rigl^t  arm  at  liberty,  and  as  two  or  more  lay  on  the 
same  couch,  the  head  of  one  man  was  near  the 
breast  of  the  man  who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  waa 
therefore  said  to  lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  othcr.^ 
Among  the  Romans,  the  usual  number  of  persona 
occupying  each  cuueh  was  three,  so  that  the  three 
couches  of  a  triclinium  afforded  accommodation  fur 
a  party  of  nine.  It  waa  the  rule  of  Varro,*  that  the 
number  of  guests  ought  not  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  Graces,  nor  to  exceed  that  of  the  Muses.  Some- 
times, how  ever,  as  many  as  four  lay  on  each  of  the 
couches.'  The  Greeks  went  beyond  this  number: 
Cicero  says  they  lay  crowded  by  fives  (see  wood- 
cut, p.  32B),  or  packed  even  still  moVe  closely.'  T^e 
olKot  TptaKovTux'/.ivot*  lu'dy  bti  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived about  ninety  guests  at  a  time,  there  beio 
ten  triclinia,  and  nine  guests  to  each. 

In  such  works  of  ancient  art  as  represent  a  sym 
pusiuni  or  drinking-pany,  we  always  observe  thai 
the  couches  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ta- 
ble. This  circumstance  tlirows  some  light  upon 
Plutarch's  mode  of  soivitig  the  problem  respecting 
the  increase  of  rorjin  for  the  guests  as  they  proceed- 
ed witli  their  meal.'  Each  luan,  in  order  to  feed 
bimsetf,  lay  flat  upon  his  breast,  or  nearly  so,  and 
Htretclied  out  his  hand  towards  the  table  ;  but  after- 
ward, when  his  hunger  was  satisfied,  he  turned 
upon  his  left  side,  leaning  on  his  elbow.  To  this 
Horace  alludes  in  describing  a  person  sated  with  a 
particular  dish,  and  turning  m  order  to  repose  upon 
his  eJbow.*' 

We  find  the  relative  positions  of  two  persons  who 
lay  next  to  one  another  commonly  expressed  by 
the  prepositions  guper  or  supra,  and  tn/ra.  A  pjis- 
sagD  of  Livy."  in  which  he  relates  the  cruel  conduct 
of  the  consul  L.  Quintius  Flamininus,  shows  that 
infra  ahqucm  cubarc  was  the  same  as  m  ainu  altcujKi 
cubarct  and,  consequently,  that  eacli  person  was  con- 
sidered as  behyj  him  to  whose  breast  his  own  bead 
approached.  Oa  this  principle  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  the  denominations  both  of  the  three  couches 
and  of  the  three  places  on  each  couch. 

Supposing  the  annexed  arrangement  to  represent 
the  plan  of  a  triclinium,  it  is  evident  that,  as  each 
guest  reclined  on  his  left  side,  the  countenances  of 
all,  when  in  this  position,  were  directed,  first,  from 
No,  1  towards  No.  3,  then  from  Xo.  1  t-jM-ards  No. 
6,  and,  lastly,  from  No.  7  towards  No.  9;  that  tliC 
guest  No.  1  lay,  in  the  Bcnse  explained,  abvre  No 
'-i,  No.  3  beiaio  No.  2,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  that, 
going  in  the  same  directiont  the  couch  to  the  tight 
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Hand  was  «5(n»  the  olhen,  aod  the  coucb  to  the  lefl 
hand  iximo  the  others.  Accordingly^,  ihc  following 
CrignuiQl  o''  Sallust'  contaiiiu  the  dtnmniiiationa  of 
the  couches  us  shown  on  the  pUn :  "  Igitur  ducu- 
buere :  Scrtorius  (t.  e.^  No.  6)  in/enor  m  medio;  *uper 
turn  L.  Fuinut  HisjtamcTuu  BcruUor  ex  protcrtpttt 
(No.  ft) :  I*  ttinfiui  AntoMUM  (No.  1) ;  et  infra  *cn^ 
Strtorii  Vertiu*  (No.  2) :  ct  aUer  acriba  .\f(tcen4M  (No. 
B)  iff  imo,  mediuM  inter  Tanptinium  (No.  7)  et  dorm- 
num  Perpernam  (No.  9).'*  On  the  same  pnnnple. 
No.  1  was  the  hif^hcst  place  (Ukum  sHmmiu)  on  the 
highest  couch;  No.  3  was  ioau  tmiu  in  Ucto  tum- 
mo ;  No.  2  locus  nudtuj  in  lecto  ntmmo;  and  so 
on.  ti  will  be  found  that  in  the  foUowing  pa»- 
Bdgf**  the  guests  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of 
tlieir  aecubalion — an  order  exhibited  in  the  aanexed 
diagram 


ius,  one  of  the  gue«t8,  who  was  at  the  top 
I7-  tu  all  the  otherSt  says, 
-  .SmfiniiM  ego,  et  prope  nu  Viscut  TT^Mrmu*,  et  infn^ 
St  meminty  Yariut:  cum  Sermito  BtUatrone 
Vibidiut,  ffuoM  Maceiuu  adduserai  umbroM. 
yonuHtanut  nat  tuprr  ipntm,  I'otcxum  infra.'* 
It  is  possible  that  Msfconaa  ought  to  be  in  the 
pbrc  No.  4  instead  of  No  fi,  since  the  entertain- 
ment was  given  more  ospeciully  in  honour  of  himt 
and  No  4  was  an  honourable  place.    The  host  him- 
■df.  Nasidicnus,  occupies  the  place  No.  8.  which 
uras  ubually  taken  by  tl»>  inasler  of  ihe  feattt,  and' 
Vas  A  convenient  situation  fur  giving  dircctioua  and 
rintcnding  the  entertainment.    Unless  there  be 
exception  in  the  instance  of  No.  4,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ihat  at  each  tabic  the  most  honourable  was 
_  middle  place.' 
TTw  graeral  superintendence  of  the  dinmg-room 
t  fivil  house  was  inlni.Hlcd  to  a  slave  called  tri- 
i^jy**ri  who,  through  the  mstrumeotaUty  of  other 
m  of  inferior  rank,  toc^  care  that  ererythiDg 
Unit  arid  proceeded  in  proper  order. 

\S        (Virf,   FUICINA.) 

mMIMON.     (VwJ.  Dkaouma.) 

1*  /,  As.  p.  110) 

.A  (r^ii/pap^ia).    This  was  one  of 

V    war-services  or  liturgies  (eid. 

i)icns,  the  object  of  which  was  to 

iiituncnt  and  maiuteoaDCc  of  the 

■;ging  to  the  state.     The  persons 

!  with  it  were  called  TprrJ/jop^oc, 

.<:  the  captains  of  triremes, 

iLso  apphed  to  persons  who 

:i  other  vessels.    It  ciialed 

II  connexion  with  the  forly- 
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ei^t  oaoenriea  of  Sofa*  matk  Hw  Hfy  aC 

thcnes,  c»ch  of  which 

been  obliged  to  equip  aaii 

NAUcftAau.^)   UtUeribei 

the  ten  tribeiB  wen  at  £ivl 

five  vessels.    This  charge 

seded  by  the  ktter  fonaa  of 

ed  in  the  coarse  of  this  artids. 

I.  The  ternocM  to  vheh  the  <no«mh»«^n  arik- 
What  these  were  premousiy  to  aS6  B  C  j 
be  no  doubt ;  the  Tcaaei  was  fMiiieho*  kj  1 
though  Bometinies  a  wealthy  aad  pfltosotic  1 
served  in  his  own  ship.  Ctecniaa*  tm  me^KW' 
so  at  Artemisiiun  ;*  btU  as  it  is  pmMtae^aB^wmi^ 
ed  that  this  ship  was  ha  own,  w«  MV  lArM 
he  supplied  at  his  own  coat  what  iha  aum  mm  bail 
to  provide.  The  same  custom  pre«afla<dBn:is&» 
Peiopoooeataxi  war  also.  The  lOD  aha^  pciye^ 
and  reserred  at  the  boginmog  of  the  war  faaf 
critical  emergency,  were  supplied  by  tbeat^at.*  'a 
the  expedition  against  Sicily.*  the  tfatt  teiasi 
the  hull  of  the  Tensel  {vaCf  Kcvsr)  aad  the  per  if 
the  crews,  a  drachma  per  day  for  each  naa,  s> 
the  equipment  uf  the  ships  «ras  at  the  coil  ^  tt 
trierarctis,  who  also  gave  inpa^ai^*  or 
pay,  to  secure  the  liest  inen.  Ttxc  1 
are  also  deducible  from  the  credit  wtucfa  a  Ciinvjl 
takes  to  himsolf  fur  saving  his  Teasel,  wbeathKS; 
lost  her  ships  at  .£gospotaxaj  ;*  anil  firom  tte  ivUe 
staiemcQt.  that  he  paid  the  aailora  ooi  of  bi»  w 
pocket.  From  the  thieal  of  Cleon.^  that  he  «a« 
(as  oTpanjyv^)  make  an  adversary  a  lnerutk,srf 
give  huu  an  old  ship  with  a  rotten  mast  ( lemo*  s» 
pov),  it  appears  that  the  stale  fumi^sed  the  hiUlat 
mast  also,  but  that  the  trurarch  was  bound  taiaf 
and  return  them  in  good  repair  an  obUgaboaa 
pTMsedin  the  mscriptu>ns  quoted  by  B6riJk,*tqti 
phrase  dii  ri/v  i-avv  tViKifiof  itai  rt-rr'/n  -o.*J«i«. 
Consequently,  the  stalctneat  in  t:  .1  « 

Midias,'  that  when  Demostbcot-?  >  .^i 

(B.C.  364)  the  Irierarcha  paid  ali  ihc  cx}»sm 
tliemselves  {ra  avaXifftara  Ik  tJv  ttSjwv).  oolf  a 
plies  that  they  defrayed  the  expenses  wiurh  «*» 
customary  at  that  tune,  and  which  were  aikcm^ 
diminished  by  (he  regulation  of  the  syinmona^ 
not  that  they  supplied  the  ship,  or  pay  and  pniv*i 
fur  the  crew.  The  whole  cxpendjlure.  says  Bodh' 
means  nothing  more  than  the  equipment  of  ihr< 
sel,  the  keeping  it  m  repair,  and  the  proccruci 
crew,  which  was  nttencled  with  much  troubie. 
expense,  as  the  trierarchs  were  sometimes  obi 
to  give  bounties  in  order  to  ni 
foreign  sailors  not  being  .1 
oration  of  Demosthenes  agn  1 1  XIV I 

we  learn  the  following  port  inB*{ 

archy  of  that  time.    'Ilie  t  ;  . 

to  launch  their  ship ;  the  saUori*  wt-ri-  supjiiiMj , 
pariicular  parishes  0Qfioi),  through  the 
the  deiEiarchi ;  but  those  supplied  to  A[ 
thu  client  uf  Deinu&thenes,  were  but  few  aad  ii 
cient,  conseqnently  he  mortgaged  his 
Seivai  T^v  oifoiav),  and  hired  the  best  men  hei 
get,  giving  great  bounties  and  preczuunii  (1 
He  also  equipped  the  vessel  with  his  own 
and  furniiurc,  taking  nothing  Ox>ni  thcpuldici 
(f/t  TiJv  ^tifiociuv  ol^€vf/,a6oi>.     Cooiparei 
on  the  Crown  of  the  Trierarchy'*).     M( 
consequence  of  his  sailors  deserting 
otit  at  sea,  he  was  put  to  addiiiortal  and 
penses  in  hiring  men  at  dilTereut  ports.    Tbcfi*^ 
vision-money  for  the  sailors  (otnifuatov)  ««  W^ 
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fed  hy  the  stato  and  paid  by  the  slratcgi,  and  so, 

lerally  speaking,  was  the  pay  for  iho  marine 

|i6drai) ;  but  Demosthenes'  client  only  received 

Tor  two  months  ;  and  as  he  iPrred  for  five  months 

>re  than  his  time  (from  the  dclny  of  his  successor 

I),  he  was  oliliged  to  advance  it  himsnif  for  fif- 

months,  with  but  an  uncertain  pro8i)ect  of 

payment.     Other  circumstances  arc  mentioned 

>ich   made  his  trierarchy  very  expensive,  and 

whole  speech  is  wortli  reading,  as  showing  the 

limess  and  hardship  to  which  a  rich  man  waa 

nimea  anbjected  as  a  irienirch.    Tlie  observa- 

that  he  took  no  furniture  from  the  public  stores 

res  that  at  that  time  {B.C.  361)  the  triremes 

lilted  out  and  equipped  from  the  public  »torea» 

consequently  by  the  state;  but,  as  wo  learn 

other  jjassagcs  in  Demosthenes  and  the  in- 

iptions  m  Bockh,*  the  trierarcha  were  obliged 

iturn  in  good  condition  any  articles  wliich  they 

J  in  default  of  doing  so,  they  were  considered 

(to  the  state. 

rthe  ship's  furniture  was  either  wholly  or  in 
ilied  by  the  state,  also  apitears  from  another 
:■  but  trierarchs  did  not  always  avail  ibem* 
res  of  iheir  privilege  in  this  respect,  that  they 
it  haTc  no  Iroufde  in  settling  with  the  state.  It 
ident,  then,  that  at  the  linie  referred  to  (about 
380),  the  only  expenses  binding  upon  the  irier- 
arrhs  were  those  of  keeping  in  repair  the  ship  and 
the  ship's  furniture ;  but  even  these  might  be  very 
eonsiderable.  especially  if  the  ship  were  old,  or  ex- 
to  hard  service  or  rough  weather,  Moreover, 
le  trierarchs,  whether  from  ambitious  or  patriotic 
ives,  put  themselves  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
out  and  rigemg  their  ships,  from  which  the 
denvcd  an  advantage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
rr  hand,  the  slate  suffered  by  the  trierarchs  per- 
formmg  their  duties  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
or  lettmg  out  their  trierarchy  (Bfatfutrat  rrjv  7.£tTDvp- 
yiov)  to  the  contractor  who  onered  the  lowest  ten- 
der.* One  consequence  uf  this  was,  that  the  du- 
ties were  inadequately  ^lerfonned  ;  hut  there  was  n 
l^ater  evil  cnnnectod  with  it. namely,  (hat  the  cun- 
tfactors  repaid  themselves  by  privateering  on  their 
own  account,  which  led  to  reprisals  and  letters  of 
marque  being  granted  against  Che  state.  {Vid,  Sv- 
L.41.*)  It  seems  strange  that  the  Athenians  tolcra- 
led  this,  especially  as  they  were  sometimes  incon- 
*■  jnit  enough  to  punish  the  trierarchs  who  had  let 
iheir*  trierarchy,  considering  it  as  a  desertion  of 

''e  may  here  observe,  that  the  expression  in  Isa?- 
that  a  trierarch  "  had  his  ship  made  himself" 
avv  jrotTjiTiifin'ov)^  does  not  mean  that  ho  was 
cost  of  building  it  (yavmjyrjmiftevaf),  but  only 
'fitting  it  up  and  getting  it  ready  for  sea.    That 
the  frhips  alwHys  belonged  to  the  state  is  farther 
♦-vi'i.'Mf  from  the  fact  that  the  senate  waa  intnisted 
iH  inspection  of  the  ship-building,^  and  is 
iH-yond  all  doubt  hy  the  "  Athenian   Mavy 
Lwi"  of  the  inscriptions  in  Bockh.'    Some  of  the 
•hips   there  mentioned   are   called   uverrtKT^puTot, 
it  appears  that  the  public  vessels  were  as- 
!'V  lot  to  the  respective  trierarchs.    A  rpt^pTj^ 
,:,^-.,.fA'3c  was  a  ship  presented  to  the  stale  as  a 
free  gift,  just  as  rpi^pif  txi^ovvai  means  lo  present 
the  state  with  a  trireme  '    The  duration  of  a  trier- 
archy was  a  year,  and  if  any  trierarch  served  longer 
tbart  his  legal  time,  he  could  charge  the  extra  ex- 
Hbsea  (rd  crrtTptifpupxrjfta)  to  his  successor.     To 
H^«r  these  ex^wnses,  an  action  (kiriTpiijpapxvfiTor 
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\Mkv)  might  be  brought  against  the  successor,  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  speech  of  ApoUo- 
dorus  against  Polycles.  composed  by  Demoslheoea 
for  the  former. 

II.  On  the  tipema  of  tht  tnerarchy. — These  would, 
of  course,  depend  upon  circumstances ;  bur.  excepl 
in  extraordinary  cases,  they  were  not  more  than  00, 
nor  lejss  than  forty  minee  :  the  average  was  about 
50.  Thus,  about  the  year  B.C.  360,  a  whole  trier- 
archy was  let  out  for  40  minaj ;  in  later  times  the 
general  amount  of  a  contract  was  60.< 

in.  On  the  different  fcrrru  of  the  trttrarehy. — In  an- 
cient times  one  person  bore  the  whole  charge,  af- 
terward it  was  customary  for  two  persons  to  share 
it,  who  were  then  called  syntnerarclis  (oTi-rpi^po^ 
Xoi).  MTien  this  practice  waa  first  introduced  le 
not  known,  but  Bdckh  conjectures  that  it  was  about 
the  year  415  B.C.,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily,  when  the  union  of  two  persons  fur  the 
choregia  was  first  permitted.  The  most  ancient 
account  of  a  syntrierarchy  is  later  than  410 ;"  and 
we  meet  with  one  so  late  as  B.C.  358,  the  year  of 
the  Athenian  expedition  into  £ub<Ea.'  The  synlri- 
erarcby  lo  which  we  allude  was,  mdeed,  a  voluntary 
service  {hKidooi^),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  thai 
it  was  suggested  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  that 
time  ;  and  even  under  the  next  form  of  the  service, 
two  trierarchs  were  sometimes  employed  for  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  trierarchy.  The  syntn- 
erarchy,  however,  did  not  entirely  supersede  the 
older  and  single  form,  being  only  meant  as  a  rehef 
in  case  of  emergency,  when  there  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  wealthy  citizens  to  hear  the  ex]>ense 
singly.  Numerous  instances,  in  fact,  occur  of  sin- 
gle irierarchies  between  410  and  358  BC,  and  in 
two  passages  of  Isicus,*  referring  to  this  period,  the 
single  and  double  trierarchy  are  mentioned  as  con- 
tcmpomncons.  ApoUodorus  also  waa  sole  iriei- 
arch'  so  late  as  B.C.  361.  In  the  case  of  a  syntri- 
erarchy,  the  two  trierarchs  commanded  their  vessel 
in  turn,  six  months  each,*  according  as  they  agreed 
between  themselves. 

The  third  fi>rm  of  tlie  trierarchy  was  connected 
with  or  suggested  by  the  syntrierarchy.  In  B.C. 
358.  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  legally. appointed  trierarchs,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  summoned  volunteers.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  temporary  expedient ;  and,  as  the 
actual  system  was  not  adequate  to  the  public  wants, 
they  detemiincit  to  manage  the  trierarchy  some- 
what in  the  same  way  as  the  properly  taxes  (nd. 
EispHOBi),  namely,  by  classes  or  eymmorire.  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Periander,  passed,  as  Bockh  shnws, 
in  the  year  358,  and  which  was  the  primary  and  ori- 
ginai  enactment  on  the  subject.  With  this  view, 
I30O  ewTt:?.cT{,  or  partners,'  were  appointed,  who 
were  probably  the  wealthiest  individuals  of  the  state, 
according  to  the  census  or  valuation.  These  were 
divided  into  twenty  ffv/jfioplai,  or  classes  ;  out  of 
which  a  number  of  persons  (tru/zara)  joined  for  the 
equipment,  or,  rather,  the  maintenance  and  man- 
agement of  a  ship^  under  the  title  of  a  cwrrc^no."  or 
union.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  by  special  enactment, 
when  a  great  number  of  shtps  ■waa  required,  a  syn- 
teleia  of  this  kind  consisted  of  four  or  five  wealthy 
individuals,  who  bore  jointly  the  expenses  of  one 
trireme  ;•  hut  generally  to  every  ship  ihrre  was  as 
signed  a  synteleia  of  fiheen  persons  of  different  de- 
grees of  wealth,  as  we  may  suppose,  so  that  four 
only  were  provided  for  by  each  syannuria  of  sixty 
persons. 
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ol  Atiica ;  r  e.,  for  ihe  first  class  one  third, 
tlunls,  and  one  per  cent,  of  their  property  ;  for 
le  poorer  a  pro  port  inn  ally  less  amount :  and  of  the 
tnual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  prop- 
ty,  3J.  f>5  am)  ten  [tfr  oent.  for  the  most  wenllhy. 
It  wt<  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that  imio  had 
more  than  IIH)  or  'JOO  triremes  at  sea,  very  sel- 
300 ;  so  lliat  this  war-tax  did  not,  for  the  rich- 
class,  amount,  on  an  avera{;e,  to  more  than  one 
Itrd*  and  two  thirds  per  eent  of  their  property." 
TTiis  arranffemeni  of  Demosthenes  was  calculated 
300  triremes,  for  which  numlwr  300  persons 
'ing  io  person  would  be  necessary,  so  that  Uie 
burden  must  have  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of 
former  symniuriK.  The  year  of  passing  this 
Bbckh  fixes  at  B  C  340  or  339.  How  long  it 
lained  in  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
Crown  (U.C.  330),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
of  the  trierarchy,  it  is  neither  mentioned 
law  was  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was  re- 
but Demosthenes'  says  that  ^schines  had 
m  bribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  symmoriaj  to  nul- 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  trierarchy.  though  the 

It  expensive  of  the  lilurj^ies,  was  not  of  necessi- 
oppressive,  if  fairly  aod  economically  managed, 
>u^  this,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  nut 

lya  the  case* 
'With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
*d  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  trierarchy  or  syn- 
;hy,  Bockh'  observes.  **  I  am  aware  of  no 
ilance  of  liability  arising  from  a  property  of  less 
lue  than  500  mina? :  and  as  an  estate  of  one  or 
tu  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per- 

lancc  of  any  liturgy,*  the  assertion  of  Isbcus,* 
It  many  had  served  the  otlice  of  irierarch  whose 
iperty  was  not  more  than  60  mins,  ubitges  us  (if 
le)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  individuals  were 

lettmes  found  to  contribute  to  a  trierarchy  (rath- 
r,  perhaps,  to  a  syntrierarchy)  out  of  a  very  small 

•rly." 

TThe  disadvantages  which  in  later  times  resulted 
»ra  the  tripriirrhs  not  hrfuK  ready  for  sea  by  the 
for  saihng,  were  in  early  times  prevented  by 
sir  appointments  being  made  beforehand,  as  was 

case  with  the  tricrarchs  appomted  to  the  100 
ips  which  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lloponnesian  war  against  an  attack  upon  Athens 

appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and  sec- 

B  of  the  trierarchy  wag  made  by  the  strat- 

and  m  case  any  person  was  appointed   to 

e  a  trierarchy,  and  thought  any  one  else  (not 

led  upon)  was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himself, 

otTercd  the  latter  on  exchange  of  his  property 

.  Aktiuo8i»),  subject  to  .he  burden  of  the  trier- 

y 

tn  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  persons  became 
ppliants  to  the  fieople,  or  fled  to  the  altar  of  Ar- 
ia at  Munychia.     If  not  ruady  io  time,  they 
re  sometimes  liable  io  imprisonment  {hoxoi  dcv- 
').    Thus,  on  one  occasion,*  the  tricrarchs  were, 
a  special  decree,  subjected  to  imprisonment  if 
were  not  off  the  pier  (.(w/^a)  by  the  end  of  the 
Dth  ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  gut  bis  ship  remly 
t  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  "crown  of  the 
erarchy,"  so  that,  in  this  way,  considerable  em- 
alation  and  competition  were  produced.    Moreover,, 
the  iricrarchs  were  vvevOm'Qj,  or  liablo  to  be  called 
account  for  their  expenditure,  though  ihey  ap- 
their  own  property  to  the  service  of  llie  state  • 
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Bnt  they  also  received  money  out  of  the  treastiry 
for  various  disbursements,  as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  the  extra  hands  {vTrrfpeaia) :  thus, 
on  one  occasion,  each  trierarch  is  staled  to  have 
received  30  minte,  ti^  iirtTTAovv.^  The  trierarohs 
may  also  have  Injeii  considered  vrrcvdvvoi,  from  be 
ing  recjuired  to  show  that  they  had  peribrmed  theii 
duties  properly.  The  sacred  triremes,  the  Paralna 
and  Salamis,  had  special  treasures  [trid.  Tavui,  p. 
9f>0)  appointed  to  them.*  and.  on  the  authority  of 
lllpian,'  It  has  been  believed  that  the  state  acted  aa 
trierarch  for  each  of  them  ;  but  in  the  inscriptioiu) 
f|Uoled  by  Bockli,*  no  diflerence  is  made  between 
the  tnerarchs  of  the  F^ralus  and  other  vessels,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  slate  appointed  tri- 
erarchs  for  them  as  well  as  for  other  vessels,  and 
provided  out  of  the  public  funds  for  those  expenses 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  ihem. 

IV.  On  the  exemption  from  ihe  trierarchy.  —  By 
an  ancient  law,  in  force  B.C.  355,'  no  person  (hut 
minors  and  females)  could  claim  exemption  from 
the  trierarchy  who  were  of  sulTicient  wealth  to 
perform  it,  not  even  the  descendants  of  HarmcMlius 
and  Artetogiton.  But  from  Isxus'  it  appears  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  single  trierarchy,  no  person  could 
be  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time  within  twu 
years  after  a  former  service  (6vo  ir^  dtaXiiruv), 
The  nine  archons  also  were  exempt,  and  the  trier- 
archy was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  the  other 
liturgies,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  an  exemption 
from  all  the  rest  during  the  year  next  following  that 
of  its  service."' 

But  all  property  was  not  subject  to  the  service,  aa 
we  learn  from  Demosthenes,'  who  tells  us  that  a 
person  was  exempt  if  a6uvaToc,  or  unable  to  serve 
from  poverty ;  so  also  were  "  wards,  heiresses,  or- 
phans, cleruchi,  and  corporate  bodies."  Of  course, 
an  heiress  could  only  claim  exemption  while  un- 
married. Wards,  also,  were  free  from  all  Uturgies 
during  their  minority,  and  for  a  year  after  their 
Anmuaoin*  By  KXTjponxoi  are  meant  cojont^its,  who» 
while  absent  by  the  command  of  the  state,  could 
not  perform  alrierarrhy.  The  rii  xotvuviKu  admita 
of  doubt,  hut  it  probably  means  the  property  of  joint 
tenants,  as  brothers  or  co-heirs,  which  had  not  yet 
been  apportioned  to  ihcm.^*  or  it  may  refer  to  mon- 
eys invested  in  partnership.  Moreover,  though  the 
proper  duration  of  a  trierarchy  was  a  year,  it  wa« 
legally  dissolved  if  the  general  furnished  no  pay  to 
the  soldiers,  or  if  the  ship  put  into  the  Pirttus,  it 
being  then  impossible  to  keep  the  sailors  together.'* 

V.  On  the  Itffal  procecdtngs  connected  with  the  trt* 
erarchy. — These  were  cither  between  individual 
trierarchs,  or  between  trierarchs  and  the  state,  and 
therefore  m  the  form  of  a  Diadicasu.  They  gen- 
erally arose  in  consequence  of  a  trierarch  not  de- 
livering up  his  ship  and  her  rigging  in  proper  onler, 
either  to  his  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  he  alleged 
that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened  from  a 
storm,  he  was  said  aKrrtt'uaffai  Kara  x^tf^vva  uko>.w 
Xtvat,  and  if  his  plea  were  substantiated,  Ida^ev  /v 
rw  incaarnpit^  k.  t.  X.  Vessels  or  furniture  on 
which  a  trial  of  this  kind  had  been  held,  were  said  to 
be  Aiaicdiicaijficva. 

The  presidency  of  the  courts  which  tried  matters 
of  this  sort  was  vested  in  the  strategi.  and  some* 
times  in  the  superintendents  of  the  dockyard,  in 
conjunction  with  the  unoarolei^.  The  senate  also 
appears  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  in  these  mat- 
ters :  r.  g.t  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions  with 
the  phrase  aide  ruv  rptjjpapxuVy  uv  idiirXuan  fj  jiav- 
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(l.ykiu,  o.  Diorit..  Ufl8.)— lU.  (Polluji,  Oitaui.,  tiu..  l04.}-]t 

(U«iD.,c.  rolycl.,  liW.) 
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TIU0B(J1.0N. 


Ttupoei. 


ii  rifv  rpifipn.  Bo'^'-''  '^■■"■■'"""^"•'  that  the  Irior- 
irelw  ol  whom  Ihi^  "  d  tlinir  Ahi[H 

in  aueh  a  cuiidilioa  li  ,:!it  have  ealkJ 

upon  l))«m  to  put  Uieui  lu  ihufuut;tt  repair  or  to  ro- 
butkl  ihcm,  at  a  coat  for  an  orJinary  irireme  of 
5000  drachms,  ^^upposmg  that  they  were  not  re- 
leaWMl  from  this  liahthty  by  any  decree  of  a  court 
of  justice,  and  thiit  tlie  robuiltling  was  not  complded, 
he  conceives  that  it  muaL  have  l>ren  cuuipotcnt  (in 
B  clear  aad  flagrant  ca^c)  for  the  senate  tu  have  in- 
flicted u|K)n  them  the  penalty  of  twice  6U00  drnch- 
tno!.  the  technical  phrtme  fur  which  was  "duubhn^ 
tlie  trireme.'" 

llie  phrase  ufio?,oy^<jrv  rpivPQ  ^aivnv  uirodwjcii'. 
which  occurs  in  inscriptions,  does  not  apply  to  an 
unilertaktiig  tur  giving  n  new  trireme,  but  merely 
fur  puttiDf;  one  in  a  complete  Htale  of  repair. 

Thn  phrase  t^nvetv  n'AoioVf*  to  lay  an  inrurmation 
sgaiUNl  a  vessel,  is  used ,  moL  of  a  pubhc  ship,  but  of 
a  pnvato  vessel,  engngi.^l,  perhaps,  in  smuggling  or 
privaieertng. 

TKiKKUPOIOl  {Tpirjtxinom').  {VU.  Smrt,  p. 
601.) 

•THIGI.A  (TpfyTia),  a  fish,  the  red  SunmiUct.  or 
Mutitii  larltUuM,  I,.  It  is  from  six  (o  nine  inches 
lung,  and  was  a  great  favourUu  wiih  the  aucieui 
rpiciires.* 

TKIGON.    iVid.Fiik.) 

THUAX     (Vtd  TsL*,  p  966.) 

TIUNUNDINUM,     {V'ld.  Nujinix*.  p.  668  ) 

TiilO'JJOLO^  (rpujCoXitv).  or  t^muSoAo**  ^?AaaTi- 
«w,  was  the  fee  of  tliree  oboli  which  the  Atlicnian 
citizens  received  fur  their  attcndaitoe  as  dicosts  in 
tlie  courts  of  the  bclioi^a,  wlicnoe  it  in  also  called 
uiado^  diKaoTiKo^,  or  to  thKoijTiKov.  T\i\»  pay  had 
been  lirst  introduMwi  hy  Pericles.*  U  is  generally 
•upjKist^d  from  AristophancB,*  wbo  Dutkes  tSlrepsia- 
duA  say  Lliai  for  itie  tirit  uUilus  be  ever  received  as 
a  dicast  he  bought  a  toy  fur  his  son.  that  at  first 
tlie  AiitaaTtKov  was  only  one  obolus.  According  lo 
Ihu  scholiast  on  Aristophanes.*  ibe  pay  was  subsc- 
guenlly  increased  to  iwa  obuli.  but  this  acrma  to  be 
inorely  au  errancous  mference  from  the  juissage  of 
his  auUior.  Three  uhuli,  or  tbe  Tptd^Xov,  occurs 
as  early  as  B.C.  4ar»  in  ibc  .  ..m-.ti. ,  ,.t  \ri»i..i.(ia- 
pes.  and  is  aAorwanl  iiieiv  .li* 

has  inlerred  from  th)!*e  jm  on 

was  iiiUuUuceil  by  Cleim  atioul  U  C.  ^l  ;  but  ti. 
Hermann*  ba«  dinpulrd  tins  opmion,  at  least  su  far 
as  it  la  founded  \\\Km  Aristophanes,  and  thiukB  that 
the  pay  ol  llirfe  oboli  fur  ibt;  dicasts  existed  before 
that  liiuo.  liowever  this  may  be,  thus  much  is 
certain,  thai  the  {Kty  ot  the  diciula  was  not  the 
some  At  all  times,  alihuugh  it  is  imprubnblo  Ltial  it 
should  ever  have  been  two  oboli.'*  The  payment 
was  made  after  every  as.')e4nbly  of  a  court  uf  Itclias- 
tO!  by  the  cidacretii.'"  tn  the  ffdlowino;  manner.  Af- 
ter a  citizL'ii  had  bcrn  uppuluLed  by  lot  to  act  aa 
judge  m  a  particular  court,  ho  received,  on  enloring 
the  court,  together  with  the  stalf  QloKT^pia  or  ^u^ 
rfofj,  a  tablet  or  ticket  {m'ft6o7.ov).  After  the  buai- 
ness  of  the  court  was  over,  the  dicast,  on  going  out. 
delivered  his  ticket  to  the  prytaocs,  and  received 
his  foe  in  return.'*  Those  who  had  come  njo  late 
had  BO  claim  t4i  the  tfiobolon  "  The  annual  .-iniuunt ! 
of  Utese  fees  ia  lockoucd  by  Aristoplianes'*  at  160 


'«) 


talents,  a  sum  which  ts  very  hwb.  aod  at 
only  be  applied  to  Lhe  CDimI  fluurishii^ 
Athens.^ 

TRIPUCATIO.     (V 

•TRIPOL'IO.N  {Tfmrf 
and  Avicrnna  call  it  7 
said  by  Actuarius  lo  h* 
Sprcn^cl  suys  ii..  vr,h.  . 
comiuitted  a  tii 

btth  with  tht  :  '  V, 

the  Pi\imta.To  t^utuy^tt,  tit   i..<uul«uit 
however,  holds  it  to  bo  the  Siaiiu  anuik, 
short,  tliero  is  a  tC^eat  divemity  ott^mi 
ing  it.*'" 

article  uf  furniture  supported  opondmf      ' 
espcci.illy 

I.  A  thri-clc^ged  Uhle  {tid.  Mt 
The  first  wo<Kl''(it  It  ji  175  »hn«i 
use      Its  ilirt  .,,.[ 

ornamented 

wrought  in  lii<  '■.•m'  •>.> 
porphyry,  or  <itlier  valua'i 
of  a  bun's  head  or  koui*' 
and  a  foot  of  the  same  :ii 
by  inter^'ening  foliiia*',  ^i 
Museum,*  and  in  • 
The  tripcxl  used  st 

TCB  (p,  310)  ti.:  '      ' 

ehviitt'd      'I : 
made  to  iimjvl    , 

fl.  A  pot  or  caldron  i 
cillier  niised  upon  a  thp  lo^ 

as  ia  rtpresented  in  th* 
with  its  Uitet:  feet  in  th*- 
Bil  waa  of  pr.  ■■■    , 
as  a  prize  in 

111,  A  hrui,. K  -    ^ , 

original  foini,  ironi  the  ull  ui[iixl  nUm 

described.     In  this  form,  but  witli  tiif.r 

ment,  we  sec  it  in  the  annr- 

represents  a  Iripod  found  at 

was  intended  to  be  i.      ' 

from  the  bull's  h> 

horns,  which  we  aci^  ..  l.^  ..:, 


wa.1 


*.  (VrfcBiKlm,  &e.,«rS.}-1.  (Dam.,  e.  Uci,  IH|.)-S  (Arit- 
l«C^  II.  A„  M..  17,  An.  —  .Elian.  11..  41,  Ac.  ~  Adama.  AnwMil., 
».  V.)— i.  (AriMot.,  P>*lit,  M.,  9.  p.  67,  od.  (i^tUmit.— Pt<rt..  P«r- 
icl.,  v.— Pill.,  Gufff  .  Pp  bM.}''6.  (Nob..  610.)— i».  (Rm..  14U.} 
—  T  (Antluph.,  ETpit  .  51. 155.  —\e*p.,  584,  fl54,  flOO.  — JUa., 
IMe,  4c)  — 8.  (SUaUb..  1.  p.  25».)— 1).  (Pr»f.  ml  Arm-.ph., 
Nuh,,  p  J,  A-f  ,  Sil  rM:  I  10.  tArisT'tT  nn.  Srlv!  .tI  Anit^'iih  . 
V,. 

fdi 

Mi)- 14.  (Veip,  aW.Aa.wilfet^tthA.^ 
lUU 


All  the  mo«t  ancient  r*»r'""-' 
fieial  lri(M>d  e.\hibit  it  (i 
together  wiih  thm*  tin 
handles  (olara*).     - 
ooinfl  and  other  an 
referrnec  to  the  1 
snflincnt  reason  <-  . 
which  the  Pythian  ^i. .. .-.-  «  ^; 


1.  fnvk^,  su*ur. ,  4r ,  i .  »,  ko   -  m#»«. 


TRIPOS 


TTm:MPiius. 


kind.    Tie  right-hand  fieuie  in  the  preceding 
Icut  IS  copied   Irom  one  piiMisticd  by  K.  O. 
founded  ui>un  numerous  unctenl  aiilhuriiies, 
signed  to  sliow  ttic  appearance  of  the  uracii- 
Ipoil  ut  Delphi.     DeAides  the  pans  already 
ined,  viz.,  the  three  \cgs,  the  three  handles. 
vessel  or  caldron,  it  shou-a  a  flat,  round 
called  ^V^*  ^^  which  the  Pylhia  seated  her- 
orderto  give  responses,  and  on  which  lay  a 
(1  leaf  at  other  times.    This  figure  also  shows 
position  of  the  Coitina,  which,  as  well  as  the 
was  made  of  very  thin  bronze,  and  was 
to  increase  the  prophetic  sounds  which 
from  nndcrneath  the  earth.* 
le  celi:?brity  of  this  tripod  produced  innumerable 
ttions  of  it,"  called  "  Delphic  tripods."*    They 
made  to  be  used  in  sacrifice,  and  still  more 
[UCDily  to  be  presented  to  the  treasury  both  in 
lace  and  in  many  other  Greek  temples.'   ( Vid. 
;iA.)   Tripods  were  chietly  dedicated  to  Apol- 
to  Bacohiis.     Partly  in  allusion  to  the  fuble 
rape  of  a  tripod  from  Apollo  by  HerctUes, 
the  recovery  of  it  by  the  former,'  the  tripod  was 
of  his  usual  attributes,  and  therefore  occurs 
itinually  on  coins  and  ancient  marbles  which 
a  relation  to  him.     Of  this  we  have  an  ex- 
iple  in  the  bas-relief  engraved  on  p.  78,  which 
exhibits  two  more  ofhls  attributes,  the  Ij'reand 
plectrum.     In  conformity  with  the  same  ideas, 
'3S  given  as  a  prize  to  the  conquerors  at  the 
hian  and  other  games,  which  were  celebrated  m 
tr  of  Apollo.*    On  the  other  hand,  the  theatre 
Athens  being  considered  sacred  to  Uacchus,  the 
iful  CtioRAflirs  received  a  bronze  tripod  as 
Topnale  j^nzc.     The  choragic  iiumumenls 
lyllas  and  Lysicrates,  the  ornamental  frag- 
of  which  are  now  in  the  iiritish  Musuuni, 
erected  by  them  to  preserve  and  display  the 
la  awarded  to  them  on  such  occasions.     We 
ird,  also,  that  a  tripod  was  sometimes  consecrated 
to  the  Muacs*  and  to  lierculcs.*" 

>  irii.Ktd,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that  from 
■  :  ii  the  i'ythia  delivered  oracles,  and  consecrated 
:■'  .  \i»>[\o  in  the  same  temple  at  Delphi,  was  that  made 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  army  after  the  battle 
of  Platsex.  U  consisted  of  a  gulden  buwl,  supported 
by  ,1  three-headed  bronze  serpent."  The  golden 
Ln^^  1  having  been  removed,  the  bronze  serpent  was 
i<ik«-Mi  to  Constantinople,  and  is  probably  the  one 
wliich  was  seen  there  by  Spon  and  \\'hcJer  in  1675. 
'J'he  fust  figure  in  the  following  woodcut  is  copied 
from  Wheier's  engraving  of  il.**  H«  says  it  was 
about  fourteen  or  flAeeu  feet  high. 

The  use  of  bronze  tripods  as  altars  evidently 
arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from  their  suitableness  to 
be  removed  frtMn  place  to  place.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  tliis  mode  of  employing  them  in  the  scene 
which  IS  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  897. 
To  accommodate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  this 
purpose,  they  were  sometimes  made  to  fold  together 
mio  a  small  compass  by  a  contrivance,  which  may 
be  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  following 
WDudcut.  The  right-hand  tigiire  represents  a  tripod 
in  the  Bntirih  Museum.  A  patera  or  a  plain  metal- 
In-  disk  was  laid  on  the  top  when  there  was  oc- 
liioiou  to  ofTlT  incense.  Many  of  these  movable 
loliluig  tripods  may  bo  iteen  in  museums,  proving 
liitsv  commou  they  were  among  the  Romans. 
Atioilier  species  of  tripods  de^iervlng  of  notice 


1.  (B6ttt^r'iAnultbea,i.,  p.  lis.)— 3.  (Viir.,  .£n.,  iii.,  W.) 
—J,  tUiod,  Sic.  iTi  ,M.)— 4.  (Ath«n.,  v.,  p.  IW.)— S.  (Allun.. 
Ti.  p.  aSI,/  ;  3n,d— Pafu.,  ir»  89,  4  l.)-t.  (Paiu.,  in.,  18.  « 
».(-7.  (Piiu"  ,  lit.. «.  67.— Id..  X..  13. 1 4.>-^.  lUnrod.,  i.,  04.)— 
9.  H*-*  .Op  fX  Dl^^0M.)— 10.  (Piub  ,  x  ,  7. 1  3.)— 11.  (Uvrod.. 
•  1  —  Thmy.!.,  1.,  IM  —  Scbol.  in  Iw.—Puxi ,  x.,  13,  ♦*.— 
J  I-,  Top.  Cunat,,  u.,  13. —  Uuwlun,  Imp.  Uneiil.,  t.  ii.,  p. 
i>i,      -13.  UJ«un>e]r  tutu  Crt«c«,  p.  IM-l 


are  those  made  of  marble  or  bard  stone.    One  was 
discovered  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  fivpi  feet  high, 
and  therefore  unsuitable  to  be  used  in  sacrilice.    U 
I  is  ver>'  much  ornamented,  and  was  proI)abIy  in 
tended  merelv  to  be  displayed  as  a  work  of  art ' 
TRIPU'DUTM      {Vid.  At-ificiux,  p   130.) 
TRIRE'MIS.     (Kirf.  Ships.) 
TRITAGOMSTES  {rptrayuvitnvO.     (Vid.  Hw 
Tttio,  p.  505.) 

•TRITICUM  <rn;pof),  Wlieat.  "Sprengel  re- 
marks, that  the  TrUieum  hybemum  and  Axthutn  are 
'  indicated  by  the  in>pdf  ^{i^fxnro^ocyifvo;^  Kal  rpifuprof 
of  Theophrastus,  Ac.  It  is  the  mtpd^  etravio^  of 
Dioscohdes.  The  finest  kind  of  wheat  was  called 
atXiyvini^  by  the  fJreeks,  and  *ilii^o  by  the  Romans ; 
the  second  sort  in  quality  waa  called  aifuda^tc  by 
the  Greeka.  and  nmtlago  by  the  Romans :  the  third 
sort  was  called  atiyxo^i<rroc  and  avTompiTjj^  by  the 
Greeks,  and  autopyms  by  the  Romans  ;  the  last 
kind  waa  called  rtTvpta^  '*• 

TRITTUA  {TptTTva).    ( Vid.  SAc«iriciP«,  p.  84«.> 
TRITTUS   (TpiTTi^y     (Kirf,  Triiiob,  Gbebk,  p 
1003.) 

TIUUMPIiUS,  a  solemn  pnwession,  in  which  a 
victorious  general  entered  the  city  in  a  cjtariol 
drawn  by  four  horses,  He  was  preceded  by  the 
captives  and  spoils  taken  in  war,  wa.i  followed  by 
bis  troops,  and  nfler  passing  in  stale  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  ascended  the  Capitol  to  ofTer  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter- 
Such  displays  have  he^^n  so  universal  among  all 
warlike  tribes  from  the  earhest  times,  and  are  so 
immediately  connected  with  some  of  the  strrmgest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  would  be  a& 
useless  as  it  ia  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  his- 
torically. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
fancie-s  of  those  ancient  writers  who  refer  their  first 
institution  to  the  mvthic  conquests  of  Bacchus  in 
the  East,'  nor  need  wc  attach  much  importance  to 
the  connexion  between  (numphux  and  »>/»<i/i(5of.  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  etymology  doubtingly  proposed  by 
Varro.*  Rejoicings  after  a  victory,  accompanied 
by  processions  of  the  soldiery  with  their  plunder, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
Romans  as  a  nation  ,  and,  nccordingty,  the  return 
of  Romulus  with  spolia  opinia.  after  he  had  defeated 
the  Cffninenses  and  slam  A'-ro  their  king,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius'  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
regular  triumph  Plutarch*  admits  that  this  event 
was  the  origin  of  and  first  step  towards  the  triumph 
of  afler-tiines.  but  censures  Dionysius  for  the  state- 

1.  (Caylas.  RcciMil,  t.  it.,  pi.  f  3.)— It.  f  Adftnt,  Appvo^'.  »■  *■) 

—  8.  <D:oJ.  Sic.  !».,  6.  —  Pli».,  H.  N.,  Yii.,  i7.)-4.  (Do  Linj 
UL,vi  ,ffi,  Pil.  MHUar.)— 5.  (li.  34  — (;oini»r»  Prop  it.,  1,  3S.: 
— fl.  {Rom.,  W.) 
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TRH^PHUS. 


THIUMPHrS. 


roent  that  Romulus  made  his  entrance  in  a  quarlrij^a, 
which  he  oonsiders  disproved  by  the  fact  that  all 
thf>  triumphul  (^rfmiraio^povt)  statues  of  that  kinfc. 
as  swn  in  his  dny.  rejiresented  him  on  foot.  He 
adds,  that  Tarqiiiniu.s  Friflru.i,  acranhni^  to.somp.. 
or  Popticola  according  to  others,  first  triuinplicd  in 
a  cliariot  ;  and  in  CDrrohoratinn  of  this,  wp  find  that 
the  first  trium[>li  recorded  by  l^ivy*  is  that  tivor  ilic 
Sabines  by  Tanjninius,  who,  arrordinK  lo  Vemus.' 
wore  upon  ttiis  occasion  a  robe  of  cloth  or  gold. 
Whatever  concluftion  wi»  may  form  upon  these 
poiuls,  it  is  certain  thtit,  from  llio  firiit  dawn  of  au- 
thonlic  liifttory  down  to  tbe  extinction  of  liberty,  a 
regular  triumph  (;««/«*  truimphuy)  was  roeoKnisi^d 
as  the  suuinut  of  military  Khfcy,  and  was  the  cher- 
ished object  of  ambition  lo  every  limnan  general. 
A  triumph  might  (>e  (imntf'd  fur  succnufulanhiuve- 
ments  either  by  land  or  ara,  but  tho  latter  were 
oumparatively  so  rare  that  wc  sliall  for  the  present 
defer  the  con-siderntiun  of  the  naTal  triumph- 
After  any  decisive  liattio  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  series  of  successful  opera- 
tions, the  impi'rator  forwarded  to  the  senate  a 
laurel- wreathed  despatch  {fitcrte  laurtatit'),  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  exploits.  If  the  iatelU(^oncc 
proved  satisfactory,  the  senate  decrt>ed  a  public 
tbnnksgivin^.  ( Kirf.  SuprucATio.)  This  snpplicn- 
tton  was  so  frequently  the  forerunner  of  ;i  triumph, 
tliat  Calo  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  Cicoro  that 
It  was  not  mvariably  so*     After  the  war  was  con- 
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eluded,  the  general,  with  his  army,  repaired  to  llome,  ;  l>«}  found  guilty  of  havu 
or  ordered  his  army  to  meet  him  there  on  a  i^'ivon 
day,  but  did  not  enter  the  city  A  meeting  of  the 
aenate  was  hold  without  the  walla,  usually  in  the 
Tenijdr  of  Bdloiin'  or  Apollo,'  ilmi  he  miuht  have 
an  opportunity  of  urging  his  prflensions  in  ])eTson. 
and  these  were  then  soniliiiized  and  discussed  with 
the  most  jealous  rar»».  The  following  rules  and  re- 
strictions were,  fur  the  most  part,  rigidly  enforecit. 
Although  the  senate  assumed  the  discretionary  pow- 
er of  relaxing  them  in  special  cases 

1.  TltHt  no  one  could  be  peniiitted  to  triuntpb 
unless  ho  had  held  the  oflicc  of  dictator,  of  cunsiit. 
or  nf  prrtor.'  Hence  a  triumph  was  not  uHowrtl 
to  P  Scipio  after  he  had  expelled  the  rarthaginlans 
rVom  Spain,  becauso  he  had  commanded  m  (bat 
provinco  "tine  uUo  nagMitrittu"*  The  honours 
(Cranted  In  Pompey.  who  tnumiJied  in  hisSlih  year 
(B  C.  SI),  before  ho  had  held  nny  of  ibo  great  otficrs 
of  state,  and  again  ten  years  afterward,  while  still 
a  simple  eijues,  were  altogether  unprecedented,' 

2.  That  the  magistrate  should  have  been  actually 
in  office  both  when  the  victory  was  gained  and  when 
the  triumph  was  to  be  celebrated  This  regulation 
wiw  insisted  upon  only  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
tho  commonwealth.  Uh  violation  conimenecd  with 
y  I'ublilius  Philo,  the  first  person  to  whom  the  sen- 
ate ever  granted  a  "prorogatio  tmporii"  after  the 
termination  uf  a  magistracy,**  and  thenceforward 
proconsuls  and  proprietors  were  pcnuilted  to  tri- 
umph without  question.*'  althougli  fur  a  considera- 
ble time  the  event  was  of  rarn  occurrence  It  was 
lone  held,  howevfr.  that  it  waa  necessary  for  the 
"prorogatio  imperii"  to  follow  immodiaiely  upon 
the  termination  of  the  magistracy,  for  a  triumph 
WHS  refused  to  L.  Lentulns,  who  succeeded  P.  Scipio 
in  Npain,  on  the  ground  that,  although  he  had  biK^n 
{omierly  pruetur,  his  impcrium  had  not  been  con- 
liDued  uninterruptedly  from  the  period  when  tho 
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senate,  and  it  was  ordaiiud  th.a. 

returned  lo  the  city,  llii-y  •h»j«dd  U- 

teat  the  correclncwj  of  tiucit  ' 

befurc  the  city  ipjtmtor/'     ' 

pnivlMiuiis  coulil  never  have  • 

ty  contests  with  which  Ilou 

for  some  centuncs :    am!  i 

waged  ujKin  the  mi>st  f- 

mslances  of  triumphs? 

without  rel'erriici!  lo  ttu  iiiiinwis  kmiu 

engageiiient  " 

5.  That  the  nar  should  have  h 
contest  against  public  iocis  {ju^Ht 
/ii"),  and  not  a  civil  (Hintwit      Hcnei* 
braled  no  trmm|}li  over  U-pidus.  nor 
Catiliuo,  nor  ("inna  and  Marius  over 
iiists  of  III*;  SuIIan  party  '        ■    "' 

and  when  he  did  sub 

victory  over  the  sons  oi  . ,.   .,  ..  . 

sal  disgust.     Hence  the  line  in  l.ucan 

"  Bella  grri  pianul  nuUfiM  halntura 
(Km/   Ovatio  ) 

0.  That  the  dominion  <>f  thf  •^utu 
been  extended,  and  nut  ; 
lost  regained.     Hence  i 
pua  after  its  revolt  to   li.jn 
a  triumph."     1*hc  abscdute  .. 
does  not  ap|)ear  to  ■ 

7.  That  the  w  . 
conclusion,  and  lli.  ,  , 
peace,  HO  jis  to  |i<iriuiL  n' 
tho  pn'senr**  of  the  v 
Bidvrcd  lodi-i 
of  this  cumi 
was  granted  lo  .^i;i.'i-i  n 
cuae,'*  and  to  L.  Mai. 
Spain.**     We  fiml  an  - 

VaL  Mm.,  11.,  8,  »!-)-»    ■* 
8,4  t.)— 5.  (Orrj«..»    ' 
I.  e  )— tl.  (Ll".,  «u,  '.if 
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this  and  similar  cases  must  be  regarded  as 

pica  of  peculiar  favour' 

senate  claimed  ttio  exclusive  ri^ht  of  delib- 

upon  all  these  points,  and  giving  or  wiih- 

f  the  honour  sought,'  and  iht^y,  for  the  most 

exerciard  the  pnviloge  without  question,  exfept 

of  great  political  excitement.     Tlie  sover- 

of  the  people,  however,  in  this  matter,  was 

at  a  very  early  date,  and  a  triumph  is  said 

ve  been  vuted  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius  and 

,  the  consuls  of  B.C.  446,  in  direct  oppo- 

to  the  resolution  of  the  fathers,'  and  in  a  sim- 

nner  to  C  Marcius  Hiitihm,  the  first  plebeian 

r,*  while  L  Postumius  Megellus,  consul  B.C. 

celebral^:^!  a  triumph  although  restated  by  the 

and  seven  out  of  the  ten  tribunes.'    Nay. 

»  we  read  of  a  certain  Appius  Claudius,  consul 

143.  who.  having  persisted  in  eelebrnting   a 

in  defiance  of  both  the  senate  and  people, 

mpanied  by  hts  daughter  (or  sister)  Clau- 

eetal  virgint  and  by  her  interposition  saved 

being  dragged  from  bis  chariot  by  a  tribune  ' 

ipoinied  general,  however,  seldom  ventured 

to  such   violent   measures,  but  satisfied 

ith  going  through  the  forms  on  the  Alt)an 

practice  first  introduced  by  C  Papirtus 

and  tbuA  noticed  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti :  C. 

Cli    M\80    COS.    VR    CORSEIK    fRIMUS    IN    HONTK 

«3  \\l  NoiiAs  Mart.  an.  DXXII.'  His  exam- 
M  followed  by  Marcellus,*  by  Q.  Minucius/ 
many  others  ;  so  that  Livy/'  after  mention- 
it  the  senate  liad  refused  a  triumph  to  Cico- 
pnctor  B.C.  ITJ),  adds,  ''tn  monic  Altfuno, 
an  in  mnrem  venerat,  triumpfutrit."^^ 
e  senate  gave  their  conseitt,  they  at  the  same 
3tcd  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the 
■ry  expenses,"  and  one  of  the  tribunes  *•  ex 
'-^Ir.  tenafns''  apphed  fur  a  plrbiscitum  to  per- 
^  imperator  to  retain  his  ii»|}erium  on  the  day 
entered  the  city."  This  last  form  could 
dispensed  with  either  in  an  ovation  or  a 
,  because  the  imperiuin  confeaed  by  the 
curiata  did  not  include  t!ic  city  itself;  and 
^S  general  had  once  ^onc  forth  '" paludal tis" 
lary  power  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-enler<Ht 
2»,  unless  the  general  law  had  been  previous- 
vnded  by  a  special  enactment;  and  in  this 
^  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was,  as  it  were, 
by  the  plcbs.  {Vii.  Inpebicm,  pALtiDAMKN- 
For  this  reason,  no  one  desiring  a  triumph 
•tered  the  city  until  the  question  was  deci- 
Bcc  by  so  doing  he  would  ipso  facto  have 
all  claim.  We  have  a  remarkable  example 
in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who,  after  his  return 
■Ucia.  lingered  in  the  viriuity  *i(  Rome  day 
tlay,  and  dnicged  af>oul  his  lictors  from  one 
t-c  another,  without  entering  the  city,  in  the 
^ope  of  a  triumph. 

^b  were  the  preliminaries,  and  it  only  now  re- 

S  to  describe  the  order  of  the  procession.   This, 

cient  days,  was  sutficiently  simple.    The  lead- 

f  the  enemy  and  the  other  prisoners  were  led 

vanre  of  the  general's  chariot;  the  mill* 

arda  were  carried  before  the  troops,  who 

iden  with  plund'T;  banijiiets  were  spread 

of  every  door,  and  the  populace  brmight  up 

in  a  joyous  hand,  filled  with  gooii  cheer, 

ing  soiga  of  victory,  jeering  and  bantering  as 

went  ahng  with  the  pleasantries  customary  on 
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such  occasions  '  But  in  later  times  these  pageantf 
were  marshalled  with  extraordinary  pomp  and 
splendour,  and  presented  a  most  gorgeous  spectacle 
Minuie  details  would  necessarily  be  different  ac 
conling  to  circumstnni.*es.  hut  the  geneni!  anrBogo- 
menls  were  as  follow.  When  the  day  ap[>ointed 
had  arrived,  the  whole  population  poured  forth  from 
their  abodes  in  holyday  attire;  some  stationed  them 
selves  on  the  steps  of  the  public  buildings  in  tha 
Forum  and  along  the  Via  Sacra,  whde  others  mount- 
ed scatToldings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  show.  Tlie  temples  were  all 
ilirown  open,  garlands  of  flowers  decorated  every 
shrine  and  image,  and  incense  smoked  on  every 
altar."  Mcanwliile  the  imperator  called  an  assem- 
bly of  his  soldiers,  delivered  an  oration  commending 
their  valour,  and  concluded  by  distributing  rewartls 
to  the  most  distinguished,  and  a  sum  of  money  to 
each  individual,  the  amount  depending  on  the  value 
of  the  spoils.  He  then  nscenik-d  his  iriumphal  car 
and  advanced  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis  (where  this 
gate  was  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  here  dis* 
cuss'),  where  he  was  met  by  (he  whole  body  of  the 
senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.  The  procession 
then  defiled  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.*  t. 
A  body  nftrumiwtrrs.  3.  .\  train  of  carriages  and 
frames'  laden  witli  spoils,  those  articles  which  were 
especially  rpmarkable  either  on  account  of  their 
beauty  or  rarity  being  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  crowd*  Boards  were 
borne  aloft  on  fcrcula,  on  which  were  painted,  in 
large  l<?tters,  the  names  of  vanquished  nations  and 
countries.  Here,  too,  moilcls  were  exhibited,  in 
ivory  and. wood,'  of  the  cities  and  forts  captured,' 
and  pictures  of  the  mounlnin.?,  rivers,  and  other 
great  natural  features  of  the  subjugated  region, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions.  Gold  and  silver  in 
coin  or  bullion,  arms,  weapons,  and  horse-furniture 
of  every  description,  statues,  pictures,  vases,  and 
other  works  of  art,  precious  stones,  olaboraicly- 
wrought  and  richly-embroiflercd  stuffs,  and  every 
object  which  cotild  be  regarded  as  valuable  or  cu- 
rious. 4.  A  body  of  llute-players.  5.  The  white 
bulls  or  oxen  destined  for  sacrifice,  with  gilded 
horns,  decorated  with  infulie  and  serla,  attended  by 
the  alaughlcring  priests  with  their  implements,  and 
followed  by  the  Camilli  hearing  in  their  hands  pate- 
ra; and  other  holy  vessels  and  inslruineuls.  G.  El- 
ephitnts,  or  any  other  strange  animals,  natives  of 
the  conquered  districts  7.  The  arms  and  insignia 
of  the  leaders  of  the  foe.  8.  The  leaders  them- 
selves, and  such  of  their  kindred  as  had  heen  taken 
prisoners,  followed  by  the  whole  band  of  inferior 
captives  in  fetters.  9.  The  corona;  and  other  trib- 
utes of  respect  and  gratitude  bestowed  on  the  im- 
perator by  allied  kings  and  states.  10.  The  lictors 
of  the  imperator  in  single  hie,  their  fasces  wreathed 
with  laurel.'  11.  The  imperator  himself,  in  a  circu 
iar  chariot  of  a  peculiar  form,'"  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses, which  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  while." 
The  circular  form  of  the  chariot  is  seen  in  the  fol* 
lowing  cut,  copied  from  a  marble  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duked'Alcalanl  Seville,"  and  also 
in  the  next  following  cut,  which  rcpre.-^ents  the  re- 
verse of  one  of  the  coins  of  the  Anlonines.  He  was 
attired  in  a  gold-embroiderod  robe  {ivga  jncia)  and 
flowered  tunic  {tunica  paimata) ;  he  bore  m  hia  iighl 
hand  a  laurel  bough,"  and  in  hts  lefl  a  sceptre  ;'*  his 
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brows  were  encircled  wilh  a  wreath  of  Delftbic 
kurel.'  in  addition  to  which,  in  nnrirnt  times,  his 
but\\  waa  paititr.t  bright  reil.*  Ho  was  aeeum^ta- 
nicd  111  hia  chariot  t>y  hm  chlldrea  or  lender  ycar^,* 


Qitd  Botm'liiiK'B  hy  very  di'nr  tir  Injrhly-hotiaured 
friends,*  whiir  ttrhind  him  ?!ood  n  jHihlip  »lavo  hold- 
ing over  his  head  a  ffoidrn  f^triifican  nrown  orna- 
mented with  jfw«?ls.*  Thr  prraenrp  of  a  «IaTe  in 
such  n  pbrc.  Ht  such  n  Iniir.  acrins  to  hnve  heen 
intended  tn  avert  •'  («rii/iu"  and  iht*  influence  of  the 
rvil  rye.  nnd  for  the  sfime  )>uri><>»e  a  fnaeinum,  a 
httlff  bell,  nnd  n  scmirg^-  were  ntinrhed  to  the  vehi- 
cle* TcriuHlan'  tclla  ns  that  thr  bIhvp  rver  and 
anon  wlueix'rcd  in  ihf  out  of  Iht*  iniptrraU»r  Uie 
Wdrrnng  words  ••  Htipicf  pout  tf.  hominfm  mrmcnlft 
te"  nnd  liis  Hiatnnfnl  is  rf>pifHl  hy  Zonnras.*  tnit  is 
nnc  ritnfirnird  hy  any  carhrr  wrilrr.  ialdnruB," 
niisunderslatidine  Pliny,'*  imagines  that  the  elnvein 
(|iit'siinn  wan  a  romnmn  rxc^ciitioncr.  13.  Dihind 
the  chariot,  or  on  the  horses  which  dtrw  it,"  rode 
thp  ifrowniip  sons  of  th^  imperator,  loj^tihcr  with 
Ihe  legati,lhetrlhuni,**andlhcequite8.  all  on  horsr- 
baclc  13.  The  rear  was  brought  up  liy  the  vl 
body  of  ihc  Infantry  In  marrhin^  order,  ihelr  ^i 

ft-' ■'  **  I'l  hMirH,"Homeahoutinif  }".  Trinmpli' , 

;:  ■   hymns  in  the  gods,  while  ollirrs  pro- 

•  i  praisea  of  their  leader,  or  indulged  in 

ketii  siin-uHms  and  coame  nbnldry  at  his  expense, 
for  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  speech  waa  grantee! 
and  exercised  '• 

The  arrangement  of  Ihc  procession,  as  given 
above,  is  taken,  with  some  ehanijes,  fr»im  the  trea- 
ti»'ofOnti|>hnus  PanvinniB,  PeTnutiipho,  in  itirDih 
viduine  of  the  Thesaunis  of  ftm'vius.  Thp  differ- 
ent particniare  are  all  collected  from  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  raoet  celebrated  triumphs, 
such  as  that  of  Pompoy  in  Appian,'*of  Paulus 
£milius  in  Phitaroh"  and  in  Ijvy,'*  of  Vespasian 

I.  (Ptln.,  B.  N.,  xr..  18.  M )— t.  (Pltn.,  II.  N..  txlH..  ».}— 
I.  (I,iv.,  slv,40.— Tnrlt.Ah*.,  4^41.]— 4.  <Pina  CaM.,  h.,  10. 
-M.,  Uiii..H>,)-a.  (Phr  .  H.  N.,  niiHr,  4 -III  il...  xnriii.,7. 
—  ZuQu-.,  VII..  91.t  — 0.  fI'liii..II.  N.,  utiii ,  7.  —  Zvoar.  vii., 
n.y—~.  (AM-.  3ll^S.  (1.  c.)-(l.  (tvii,,.  li.l— to.  (inriii.,  T.I 
-II.  tZauu  ,  \.  c)—Vi.  (Cir.  in  I'll.,  45  »— 13.  (Plm.,  iT,40.) 
— i4.  iVtunt.  D*  Lin(.  I.U.,  v..  7,  m).  MUllf-r. — lluf.,  Curin.,  iv., 

549.— TtliuU..  ii.,«.  HI  Wti.  lU'».0'<..»3-W.,«..4(l.— Ul., 
r.,  M— Uliiiiy*,,  iii.,"4— Sttrt.,  lii\..  «.  4\— >^*I^..  V  .«■ 
t,-\t  (BeU.  MaU.,llMn.»-Xr  \PM\\-,a4^-^*-VAv,«l 
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and  Titus  in  Josephna,'  and  uf  Canimi^j 
ros,'  together  with  ihr  muarkio/ 
Tms,*  and  Juvenal  ' 

.lust  aa  t)ie  pomp  was  ascmdinf  \ht 
Hill,  some  iif  the  hiwtJh-  chief*  ^^r«  Itj  i 
Ihe  adjoining  prr  -ftK,t| 

barbaruiis  that  ^^'  '  iieni 

tstisd  in  a  cimIiv-  .;    ■■■< 
moot  un(]ii.  .-ii.'i..-i-l'    '  1 1''-'  '■ 

refrained  from  pt  .--jh  trahu;,'  Li .  .,,4j 

iriumpb.^  and  AureJian.  on  IiIdf 
Zenotiia,  but  these  are  quote<l  u  ejc 
general  rule      When  it  was  anooanpcd' 
murders  had  Irf'en  rc*Bpletod,*  tke  tk 
then  saiTtfieed,  sn  oflTerini^  from  the  i 
scnted  1o  Jupiter,  the  laurel  wmlb 
In  the  lap  of  Ihe  j^d.*  i'"-  >nit*-r',t:ij 
ed  at  tt  public  least    i  itfti 

temple,  and  retunie*!  Ii-  "'niat} 

by  torches  and  pifieo.  ai>d  * 
riiixens  *•     Plutarch**  and  \ 
that  it  was  the  practice  to  tnvtu*  ifje 
banquet,  and  then  to  aond  a  tliaii_ 
them  not  to  come,  in  ordrr,  duubUNi^ 
penitor  might  be  the  most  dialingniibd^ 
thr  company 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings, 
ill'/,  were  hrnnjlit  to  n  rhmr  m  oae  <lay;| 
r    .  ■  ,u,   rerj 

-^'Tpei 
i.'i  I..-  ...M.  ilictrimnf^i 

e-onln  H  in  *ueee«stwi'* 

Ijiii  :  '  •■'>•  imikCT^tur  itid 

the  show,  nor  even  with  hU  hfr.  It 
ary  (wc  know  n"t  tfthn  pmctter  w^i 
provide  him,  at  ili  41 

a  hoasi>    such  n. 


i»(i 


{ I  if.  l.Ultt.'  lij  j 

•m^n  to 

'niffc,< 

.of! 


and  iaurel-wre^iiicd  ai«tu» 
umphni  cjiri.  di»»p'ftyetl   in 
fuiuih 
A  'i 
in  no  1     : 
It  inti-i  h  ' 
be  chir  1^1. 

and  other   nautical   trophies-      ihc 
reeoTti  wa*  jrrTitJted  tn  C    DrnllniF 
foundation  ■- 
tiTAl  }*nmc  II 


A  oooonii  naval  triumph  w;>> 
Caluhit*  for  Ins  viclorv  nffi', 
341  ;"  a  third  by  g    t 
the  Cretans;'*  and  n 
King  Perew.'US,*"  v.  " 

TuiuHriiui  C  ^ 
soidura  tlinujLOi 
or  some  oi.'i 
funned  a  t>i 

Aaerthi  r.:Llur 
eonsidiTcd  as  ti 
amiicnuf  theMiit' 
understood  to  be  i 


—jrofl 
to  the  grninL  i 


I.  (B  J.v 

—4.  (ad  Vin- 
Vrrr.,  II..  V. 

H)l.   Ml    IIMV..   10.—   I 

Siai.,  i\li  ,   ,v  .  1,    j 

la  II' 

-14. 

Etut,,!' 


\^ 


TRllTMVmi- 


TRIUMVIRI. 


■ording  to  the  forms  of  even  the  ancient 
*n,  he  alone  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  a 
'i'his  principle  was  koou  fully  recognised 
upon ;  for,  alihoui^h  AntouiUH  hud  granted 
to  Uis  legiitt,'  and  his  example  had  beeu 
»wed  by  Auguslua'  in  the  early  part  of  liis 
I  after  the  year  B.C.  14'  ht;  entirely  di»- 
tfae  pracLice«  and  from  tluit  iinic  forward 
were  rarely,  if  ever,  coocedud  to  any  ex- 
ifaera  of  the  irnpcnol  fanuly.  But  to  com- 
]  some  degree  for  utiai  waa  then  taken 
custom  was  introduced  of  bcstuwing  what 
ed  Trtumphaim  Ornamenta,  that  is,  permia- 
ceive  ihL'  lilies  bestowed  upun^  and  to  ap- 
ibiic  with  the  robes  worn  by  the  impera- 
he  commonwealth  when  they  triumphed, 
^ueath  to  their  d^cendunl^  triumphal 
7*bese  thumjthalia  omamenta  are  haid  to 
I  lirst  bestowed  ujwn  Agrippa*  or  upon 
and  ever  aller  were  a  cuuuuou  mark  of 
•of  ihe  prince.* 

tt  triumph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
,  who  entered  Constanlinopje  in  a  quad- 
irding  to  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time, 
ecovery  of  Africa  Iruin  the  Vandals  The 
ber  of  triumphs  upon  record  down  lo  this 
&  been  calculated  as  amouatmg  tu  3i>0. 
"eckons  3^0  from  Komidus  to  Vespatiian, 
ms*  estimates  the  number  from  Vespa- 
iisariua  at  30. 

;VIRI  or  TRESVIRI  were  either,  ordi- 
jstratea  or  oSicers,  or  else  extraordinary 
)ners,  who  were  frec{ueutly  apiwimed  at 
execute  any  public  nftice.  The  following 
r  the  most  important  of  both  classes,  ar- 
atphabetical  order. 
LRi  AuRo  DiviDUNOo.  (Vid.  Tricxtixi  Co- 

DUCKNDJC.] 

(fti  Capitalbs  were  regular  magislra;e8» 
inted  about  B.C.  392.*  The  institutioa 
ffice  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  L. 
whom  Ff^stus'"  calls  tribune  uf  tlie  pleba, 
I  Niebuhr"  supposes  to  be  L.  Papirius 
ho  was  priEtor  in  B  C.  392.     They  were 

the  people,  the  comitia  being  htUI  by  the 
They  succeeded  to  many  of  the  funciiuns 
eatores  pamcidii  "  {Vid.  I^ohstob,  p. 
was  their  duly  to  inquire  inio  all  ciipiial 
nd  to  receive  inforinations  respecting 
id,  consequently,  they  apprehended  and 
1  to  prison  all  crmimals  whom  they  dc- 

In  eunjunotion  witli  the  icdiles,  they  had 
e  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  aU  unlaw- 
Jlies,  ic."  They  enforced  the  payment 
ic  to  the  state.^''  Tlicy  had  ihe  care  uf 
ioas,  and  carried  into  efTect  the  sentence 
'  upon  Gjiininala.'*     In  thesie  points  they 

the  magistracy  of  the  Eleven  at  Athena. 
rzK,  Thk.)  They  had  the  power  of  inllict- 
ary  punishment  upon  slaveii  and  persons 
rank :  their  court  appears  to  have  been 
Ivnian  column -*"  S'lebuhr,"  wlio  13  ful- 
Arnokl,*'  supposes  that  they  might  inflict 

punishment  on  all  oOeudcrs  agamst  the 
ce  who  migla  be  taken  in  the  fact ;  but 

:«■■.,  ilix. ,4a.)— 3.  (Soet.,  OctaT..  38.— Uiaa  Cin., 
-I.  (DiDuCui.,  liv.,91.)  — i.  (DioaCiM,  1.  0.)— 
ruv.,  O.J— A.  (T«il.,Aan.,  I.,  72.— Id.  lb.,  ii.,  M-— 
9,  Ac-  W  ,  llMt.,  i.,  li.—lii.  It..,  11..  7(1,  Ac.)  —7. 

(L«l.  AqOii-.i.  v.  TiiUQipbu*.)— U.  (Lt<r.,  Kfit..  II. 

S,i.9,4  3U.}— 10.  (9.  v.Sucronieniain.)— 11.  (HOm. 

5.460J— IV.  (FtirtM,  }.c.)— 13.  (Vftira.  Lini.  Lai., 
llirr.>-14.  ( Vum.,  I.  c— PUnL,  Asm.,  i.,  3,  S.-ld., 
S.— Cit,  Pro  Cluont.,  13.)— !5.  {Ltv.,  xsiij.,  17.— 
-1,10.— Cic.Kc.)— 16.  (Li».,  xx*.,l  ;  ZXZ12.,  U.) 
.  1.  c.)  -18.  (Liv,,  xjiii.,  M.  -V«l.  Mm..  ».,  4.  «  7. 
*,♦«.  —  SftU.,  Cat.,  55.  —  Tacit.,  Aun.,  r.,  9.)  -Ifl. 
—  C«II..  1II..3.— I'Uut.,  Arnphit.,  i..  I,  3.— Cic,  fro 
—90.  (1.  c>— W.  (HUl.  wf  Rum(!,ii.,  p.369j 


the  paasfigp  of  Feslua,  which  Niebulir  quotes,  dooi 
not  prove  this,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  shuukl 
have  had  power  giv«'n  Ihcm  of  inlhctinj;  summary 
punishment  upon  a  Roman  ciiizen.  especially  since 
wti  have  no  instances  recorded  of  tbeir  eAureismg 
suoh  a  power.' 

Triumviri  Coi.oki.«  Bkduckitdjk  were  persons 
appointed  to  superintend  the  forrantmn  of  a  colony. 
Tht'y  are  spoken  of  under  Colonu,  p.  2d0.    £»inoe 
Ihey  hail,  besides,  to  superintend  the  diatnbuliun  of 
the  land  lo  the  colonists,  we  find  them  also  called 
Tnvmvin  Coionue  DeJucendit  Agro^ue  DivuUuuio,* 
and  sometimes  simply  Tnumpiri  Agro  Dando.* 
Triumviri  KpiLuMKit      {Vtd.  Ert'tosM.) 
TaiUMTiKi  Equitun  Turmas  KcooaNOftcxN'oi.  or 
Leok.nuis  Equitum  UcL'UHiia,  were  magistratt^  first 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  revise  the  lists  of  the 
Jtiquites,  and  tu  adiiut  {Kirsons  into  the  order.    Tbia 
was  formerly  part  of  the  duties  of  the  censors.* 
Triumviri  Mt;.N5ARii.     (TtJ.  MK.fsAKii.) 
Triumviri  Monstalm.     ( Vid.  Momsta.) 
TaiUNviBt  Noctvrni  were  magistrates  electe4 
annually,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  prevent  lires 
by  night,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  to  go  round 
the  city  durui^  Ihe  nij^lit  (Figilms  ctrcumirc).     If 
Ihey  neglected  their  duty,  they  appear  to  have  been 
ac<^]sed  before  the  |ieople  by  the  tribunes  uf  the 
plebs.*     Thfj  time  at  which  this  olfiee  was  insti 
tuted  la  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  previously 
to  the  year  B.C.  304.»     Angusiua  transferred  tlieir 
duties  to  the  pnefectus  vigdum.'    (Vtd.  pR.iKricc- 
TUS  ViniLtiM  ) 

Tbu'mtibi  Reficiendis  .Edibus,  extraordinary 
ofHcers  t'lecled  in  the  couiitia  tnbula  in  the  lime  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  and  rebuilding  certain  temples* 

Tkil-mvibi  Kiipubuc je  Cokbtitveni>.£  Niebuhr* 
supposes  that  magistratea  uuder  tlus  title  were  ap" 
pomted  as  early  hb  the  imie  of  the  Licinian  roga- 
tiuiis,  in  order  to  restore  peace  lo  the  6tate  after 
ihf!  commotions  consequent  upon  those  rugaiious.'* 
Niebuhr  aUo  thinks  that  Ihcae  were  the  majjislratea 
intended  by  Varro,  who  mentions  among  the  extra- 
ordinary magistrates  thai  had  the  right  uf  summon- 
ing  the  senate,  triumvirs  for  the  regulation  of  the 
liepublic,  along  with  the  decemvirs  and  consular 
inhunea."  We  have  noi,  however,  any  certain 
mention  of  officers  or  magistrates  under  this  name 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
supreme  power  was  shared  between  Catsar  (Ocla- 
vianus),  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who  administered  tlie 
aiTaira  of  the  state  under  the  title  of  Tnumrtri  Rci- 
jiubtica  CanttUuendiZ.  This  oiZJce  was  confeni:d 
upon  them  in  B.C.  43  for  five  years;'"  and  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term  in  B.C.  3^,  was  cunfenTd 
iip<m  them  again  in  B.C.  37  for  live  years  more." 
The  coahtion  between  Julius  Cicsar,  Toinpey,  aiitS 
Crassus,  in  B.C.  60,'*  is  nsually  ealleil  the  first  tri- 
umvirate, and  that  between  Octavianus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus.  the  second ;  but  it  must  be  home  in 
mind,  tlial  the  former  never  buro  the  title  of  trium- 
viri, nor  were  invented  with  any  ollice  »iitior  that 
nuuic,  whereas  the  latter  were  recognisf-d  ua  regu- 
lar magistrates  under  the  above-men Lumed  title. 

Tbiuuvixi  Sacsib  Co.nquibicndis  DoNisg-'K  Pxi* 
BioNANnu,  extraordinary  officers  elected  in  ihf 
comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  seem  to  have  had  to  take  care  that  all  property 


I.  (W»lur.  Cescb.  d«r  BOm.  Rtdiw,  p.  104,  646,  -  Wuliag, 
Cesch.  dftrRom.  StoalsT.,  p.S7e.»— 3.  (Cir,  «iti.,  Ifl.)— J.  (Lu.. 
iii.,  I.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Ottmr.,  37.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  ill.,  80,)— 5.  (Vol. 
Max.,rii..,  l,«8.6.)-«.  (l,ir.,  H..40.)— 7.  (Di«  1,  t.t.  IS,».  I-) 
—9.  (Ut.,  XXV.,  7.>-fl.  (Kflm.  G.«cli.,iii,  p.5U.)-ll'.  (LyJus, 
De  Mm,  i.,35.>— 11.  iGcllioa,  xiT.,  7.)— 19.  [L.t,,  Epil.,  IJO.— 
Apjiian.  IIbII.  Cit.,it..2.  IS.  -  Uwo  Cm*..  a^i.M,  .Vl. -V.U 
PaUrc.,  ii.,M.  — Plul.,  Cw:,4«.)— IS.  (Appian.  Bell  CiT.,  v. 
I  M.  — DloQ  Om^  iltiil.,  M.)— M.  <V«IL  Palcrc.,  U.,  44— Ll» 
,£,,...  10,.,  ^^,, 


TROP.EUM 


TRopjsra, 


fircn  or  consecrate  to  thu  gods  was  applied  to 
(hat  pur|)OBC.' 

Thiuhviri  Srmathi  I^aE>rDi  ytvn  magistrates 
appoinlcfl  by  Aui;iib1i(s  lu  admit  |>er8O0a  into  Uie 
MjnulH.     TliiB  wa»  pn^vitiUHiy  tltf^  duty  of  lliu  cvn- 

♦TROCH'ILUS  (rfwxOuK),  the  Motw%Ua  regulut, 
jr  Ooldi'n-cr<»ttMl  Wren.  It  has  been  supposed  the 
same  wuh  the  rt/jai/i-of  of  Aristotle. 

TKUCHUS  (rfMHiJc).  a  hoop.  The  Gruck  boys 
lued  tocxcrci»c  thrraselves,  hkc  ours,  with  trundhn^ 
a  hoop,  ll  was  a  bronze  ring,  and  had  sonietmird 
beilii  attached  to  it.'  It  waa  iiapclled  by  nivuna  of 
a  hoiik  with  a  wooden  hamllr,  cnllrd  cUvim*  uml 
Aar^/>,  Prom  t\w  Cire<!ks  tills  custoni  pasacil  tii 
the  Komans,  who  conse^iuently  atiojitr*)  thr  Ureok 
tcrtu.'  The  hoop  was  uiicd  at  tUu  Uyhnabicm  ;* 
and,  therefore,  un  ono  of  the  (icnis  in  the  SiDSch 
collection  at  Berlin,  which  is  enf^ravcnl  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  It  It*  accompanied  by  the  jar  of  oil 
uiid  the  laurel  branch,  the  eigna  of  etfort  and  of  vic- 
tory On  eauh  side  uf  this  we  have  represented  an- 
other gem  frtidi  the  »aiiin  collection.  Iktlh  ol  tla-ae 
exhibit  naked  youths  trundUng  tho  hoop  by  means 
of  the  houk  or  key.  These  show  the  size  of  the 
hoop«  which  in  the  middle  tiguro  has  also  three 
atnall  rings  or  bella  un  its  cirouinfcrcucc.' 


t 


In  a  totally  ditrtfnnl  manner  hoopswerc  used  in 
Ihe  t»erfi>rmanres  of  tumblers  and  dancers.  Xeno- 
phon  de»cnhi'3 n  iV-miUt*  dancer  who rect-ivi's  I wrlvc 
noope  in  aucrfsaJon,  throwing  thrm  into  the  nir 
and  catching  thrm  agam,  her  motionn  being  regu- 
lated by  anottier  female  playing  on  the  pipe.* 

On  the  use  of  rpoyif  to  denet*?  the  potter's  wherl. 
and  the  wheel  nftjijiod  in  torture,  sec  Fictile  and 

ToRHENTrm. 

•TKOr.LO'DYTES  (rptjjXodiJr^f),  a  variety  of 
the  trrpovOo^,  or  PannT.     {Vid.  STBorTHon.) 

TROJ.E  LUDU3.     (Kirf  Cmrvs,  p  256) 

TROP.flUM  (rpoiratcv,  Atl  rpoirainv*),  a  trophy. 
a  sign  and  memorial  of  vielory.  wb'ch  wai*  erected 
on  tlic  field  of  battle  where  the  enemy  had  turned 
(rp/n-tj,  rpurrrf)  to  lljght,  and  in  easr  of  a  victory 
gained  at  sea,  on  the  neanst  land.  The  expression 
for  raising  or  erecting  a  trophy  is  Tptrrrnlov  trr^aat, 
or  oT^aaoiSai,  to  which  may  bo  added  uird,  or  xara 
rCtp  iro^fp'ov.'* 

When  llie  batllo  war  not  decisive,  or  each  party 
considered  it  had  Bomc  claims  to  the  vielor>',  both 
rrcct(sl  trophies."  Trophies  usually  eonsistod  of 
the  armn.  ehictds.  helmets.  Ate,  of  the  enemy  that 
were  defeated  ;  and  from  the  dewriplions  of  Virgil 
and  other  Koman  poets,  which  hnve  reference  to 
the  Greek  rather  than  to  the  Rarmin  custom,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Apoila  and  arms  of  the  vanquished 
were  pUced  on  the  trutik  of  a  tree,  wiitch  was  fixed 
on  an  elevation.**  It  was  eonserrnted  to  some  di- 
vinity, with  an  inscription  (t'T(vp<v^a)  recording  the 
names  of  the  victors  and  of  tin-  defeated  party ;" 

1.  (Lit.,  xiv,,  T.)— I.  (Sntt.,  Oeiar.,  IT.t— >.  (Mftrl^  li.,  99. 
»,— W^  xiv.,  m,  IW.)— 4.  <Prf»piirt.,  m..  18.^—3.  (Uor..  C»nn  , 
111.,  14.  »7)— fi.  fPn>i»Prt.,  1.  r.— OtiiI,  Tn«,.  ii..  4W.)— 7. 
(Winfliflmafin.  Dfi»cr.  Jr»  Piaitm  Gf»**c«,  p.  453,  4M.J— ft. 
(SriniK*,,  11.,  7,  fi,)  — !».  {S'-ticJ.  ad  Ari»Uiph.,  f'lit.,  453. J  —  10. 
(Wolfwl  tit-in.  in  I.opt  ,p,M(l.)— II.  (Thnrvd,.  i..M.r05;  |i., 
•ft.)— 12.  (V.nt..  .Cn..  11.,  V— S«rT.  u)  U*.  —  Sui.  Thi-I..,  hi., 
rp7.— Jii»  ,1  .  I«.)-U.  lEwv.Ph^ft  .ftM.-&p.^wl.ly^loc.— 
Ffc^l•.,  T.,  ST,  O.  — Vint.,  iEiu,  ui.,1M.— <3*\4*  M.  Km.«u. 
T«4.-Te/:iI.,  Ann..  ii.,W.) 
10^ 


when"   *Tr..A,....  ,.  .. 
evt  ■ 

if  they  ' 
wilhoiii 
a  trophv 
hoshte  l> 
continuuiK-'-  •■! 
finally  parioi  ' 
bhoutd  he  ma>l> 
nx.-lHl,  nnd  that  tbry 
cayed  *     Heni^  Wf 
ans  aecit- 
(H>unc(l, 
trophy*     u  V. 
Aiieh  trophies 
the  lime  of  Al  .  i. 


i.ttionaj  b*i 
^^xl  aiiiltiil4f| 


thrlj 


-  m<*iiti«M 
Lud  Pat 


several  which  he  taw  m  Grteoe.' 
The  trophies  ercled  to  eomtnrmmiu 

toriea  were  usually  omnni' 

acrolena  of  t»hip»  {vtd  A 

were  generally  conseeraled  u>  t'mrimonn; 

Sometimes  a  whole  ship  waa  plaosd 
The  following  wmwiiMn    uikMi  in^  «i 

found  at  Fompeu,*  r 

lion  of  A   tfoprum. 

ervclmg.     'Ilie  cun^ui:iuc  biauUM  u«ili»i 

of  the  tri>|ihy,  with  his  bruws  enrireM 


TliL-  Mneednnian  k'mv*>  orvcrereet«<l 


Ki^aoioa."  I 
.It  Ali'xsmlvf 

.....r  tt.,., 


the   ren.-'  I 
same  u 

irophi*-:  .1  ,   . 

'i'hr    K.  ,,.,n. 
tropin-  :i  'tfl  ItM 

spoiU  takt^n  m  iKitlie,  »  > 

the  public  buildings,  nnd  -^ 

individuals.     (  Ttrf.    SroLi*  ) 

ever,  the  Unmans    adopted  ih*    ' 

raising  tr  ■ '  ■  -   -  '■   "  ■■   •■- ' ' 

Ipophic-"*  ' 

nobarbiir 

coni|iie4t  of  the  Allot>ntgv«.  when 

junction  of  the  Hhonn  nnd  tlie  Uara< 

stone,  upon  which  trophiw  wera 

with  Ihe  spoils  of  the  enemy."  Pomprfi 


1.  (Dma  C«M  .  lib..  48  )-»   (TU'* 

QiiMr    lli.-n  .  X'.  f   L-T.V  r    —  ('...ll  t 

Irv,  . 

14. 

r*s,\Vv.A  t-\V  VVi.,\  t^->?.- 


\ 


TRUTINA. 


TUBA 


on  Xht  Pyrenees  afte/  his  viclortea  in 
;^  Julius  Ceesar  did  the  s?  jie  near  Ziela,  ai^cr 
Btory  over  Pharuaces,*  and  Drusus  nt.*ar  llie 
to  cuiiuneiDuralG  his  viciory  over  ihe  Gcr- 
Slill,  however,  it  wos  more  ctmimun  to 
Bocne  memorial  of  the  victory  at  Homo  than 
field  of  battle.  The  trophies  raised  bv  Ma- 
cummcmoraie  his  victories  over  Juguriha 
Cinihri  and  Teuloni,  which  were  east  down 
Ja  and  restored  br  Juhus  Ctesar,  must  have 
the  city.*  In  the  later  times  of  the  Keputn 
under  the  Empire,  tiie  ereoLtatt  uf  triumphal 
wafi  the  moBt  common  way  of  commomora* 
victory,  many  uf  which  remain  to  the  present 

Vtd.  Aficvn.) 
^$UL\.  ( Vtd.  EQcrrss,  p.  416.) 
JA,  dim.  TRULLA  (ropitvT/),  derived  from 
Spu,  (Sec,  to  perforate  ;  a  large  and  rial  spoon 
i  pierced  with  holes  ;  a  trowel.  The  an- 
r^oodcut  representa  such  a  ladle,  adapted  to 
tables  or  uther  matters  in  the  pot,'  to  act 
rainer  when  they  wore  taken  out  of  ihe  wr- 
to  dispel  thu  froth  from  its  surface.*  The 
ire  drawn  was  found  in  the  kitchen  of  "  tho 
if  Pausa"  at  Pompeii. 


> 
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truUa  vinaria'  seems  to  have  been  a  species 
nder  [rid.  Coli'm),  used  as  a  winc-slrajtier.* 
b  generally  applied  to  these  dumeslic  and  cu- 
purpi>scs,'  the  iruUa  was  fuund  to  he  oon- 
,  fur  putting  bees  into  a  hive.^'  It  was  also 
nly  used  to  plaster  walls,*'  and  thus  gave 
the  verb  truUissare.  (Vid.  Pakikr.  p.  736  ) 
yellows*'  explains  the  Easleru  method  of 
kind  of  colander  in  wastiirig  l\\c  hands.  It 
id  as  a  over  upon  llie  jar  (nui.  Olla),  which 
a  the  dirly  water.  This  may  iherelbre  he 
'Itun,  which  the  ancients  uaed,  together  with 

ftnd  tiwcr,  to  wash  their  hands." 
ITINA  (TpvTi'tvT]),  a  general  term  including 
ASRA,  a  balance^  and  atatcra,  a  steelyanl.*^ 
Qls  were  originally  made  hy  weighing,  not 
iDling-  Hence  a  hiilance  {tnitma)  was  pre- 
in  the  Temple  of  Saturn  at  Rome."  The 
e  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  steelyard, 
accordmg  to  Isidore  of  Seville,"  was  mvcnl- 
Campania,  and  therefore  called,  by  way  of 
ikm.  Truiiria  Cumpana.  ConsisienLly  with 
rk,  steelyards  liave  been  found  in  icreat 
among  the  rums  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
The  construction  of  some  of  them  is  more 
to  and  cninplioatcd  than  that  of  modern 
rds.  and  ihey  are  m  some  cases  much  orna- 
1.  'Hie  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  re- 
ily  beautiful  stntera  which  is  preserved  in 
taeurn  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Its  support  is 
ink' of  a  tree,  round  which  a  serpent  Is  en- 
.  TTie  equipoise  is  a  head  of  Minerva.  Three 
reights  lie  un  the  ba.*!e  of  the  stand,  designed 
UDg  upon  the  hook  when  occasion  required. '^ 
iTius"  explains  the  prinLMple  of  the  steelyard, 
miions  the  following  constituent  parts  of  it : 
|e  {laneuUt),  depending  from  the  head  (caput), 
hich  is  the  point  of  revolution  {ct:nirum)  and 


«b.,  iii.,  p.  IM.— Plin..  II.  S.,  iii.,  3.-Dion  Cua.,  ili , 
L  ■!».  Smn.  m  VirR.,  .«n.,xi^  fl.>— 9.  (Dion  Cvm.,  xlh., 
(W.,  li.,  I.— Ploni»,  n.,  i%}-^.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  II. |— 5. 

In  Aniilm.h.  A«f..  78.) -^«    (Nob.  M»ir«U.,  p.  tV,  ed. 

,)-7  (V«ro,  L.  L..  T.,  n§,  •<!.  MUIicr,)— 8.  (Cic, 
r.,a7,— Hor.  Sal.,  ii..  3,  IM.)— 9  tRunolia.  p  174. 
I  — 10.  (Col,  D«  ReRuft.,  it.,  IS.)  — 11.  (PiiIImI.. 
,«it.,  1.,  IS.  IS.)— 13.  (Exc.  lu  Ann  Miuor,  p.  153.)— 13- 
•rcoU..  p.  M7,  Ml.  Mtn^jn.)— U.  (Id.,  p.  180.)  —  15. 
*.  L..  *.,  183,  «1.  MUller.)  -  Jfi.  (On^..  xri.,  S4.)—  17. 
tptt.,  t.  ii.,  p.  SI3  >-l8.  {«.,  3,  i.  8.  ♦  4.) 


the  handle  (ansa).  On  the  other  side  of  the  cent(« 
from  the  scale  is  the  beam  (scapu*),  with  the  weight 
(IT  equipoise  {aqnipondtum),  which  is  made  lo  more 
along  the  points  ( per  panda)  espressing  the  weights 
of  the  different  objects  that  arc  put  into  the  scale. 

♦TRYOON  (rpvyuv),  the  Turtle-dove,  or  CotHm- 
ba  fittitir,  L.' 

•^I.  A  8pe*"ie8  of  Skate  or  Ray,  the  Fire-flaire,  or 
Raja  pastinafa,  L.,  the  same  as  the  Trygon  paxti- 
nrtCA,  Adanson.* 

TUBA  (oii^.Tij-f),  a  bronze  trumpet,  distinguished 
from  the  cttrnu  by  biMng  straight,  while  tlte  latter 
was  curved  :  thus  Ovid,' 

"  Nan  tuba  direrJi  nan  arii  comua  fitxi.*** 
Famolati,  in  his  r^ixicon,*  is  miutaken  in  supposing 
thai  Auhia  Gelhua  and  Macrobins,'  who  copies 
him,  intL^nd  to  affirm  thut  the  tuba  was  crmdied. 
The  wonla  of  the  former  do  not  mean  that  hoih  the 
litiiijs  and  the  tuba  were  crookeil,  but  that  botli  that 
kind  of  trumpet  which  was  c;ilted  a  hluus  and  also 
the  staff  of  the  augur  were  croaked,  and  that  it  was 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  had  lent  its  name  to  the 
other.     (Vid  Lituus.) 

The  tuba  was  employed  In  war  for  signals  of 
every  description,*  at  the  games  and  public  festi- 
vals,' also  at  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  (Innc  luha^ 
candita'*),  and  Aulua  Gellius''  tells  u a,  from  Atteius 
Capito,  thai  those  who  sounded  the  trumpet  at  fu- 
nerals were  tennedn/ici»rj,  and  used  an  instrument 
of  a  peculiar  form.  The  tones  of  Ihe  tuba  are  rep- 
resented as  of  a  harsh  and  fear-inspiring  character 
(fractos  90HUvjt  tubamm  ;"  terhbilem  tonitum  am 
caiiorc^'),  which  Ennios"  endeavoured  to  imitate  in 
the  line 

**  At  tuba  terrihUi  wonitu  taratantara  dint.** 

The  invention  of  the  luba  is  usually  ascribed  by 
ancient  writers  to  the  Etniscans,"  and  the  epithet 
XT}arofia?.iriyKTai  (i.  e.,  robber-trumpetcrs")  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  liad  made  it  famous  by 
their  piracies.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Homer 
never  introduces  the  au^my^  in  his  narrative  but 
in  comparisons  only,*'  which  leads  us  to  infer  tha(, 
although  known  in  his  time,  it  had  been  but  recent- 
ly introOuced  into  CJreece;  and  it  is  certain  thai, 
notwithstanding  its  eminently  martial  character,  it 


I.  (Adanai,  ArjM*n^'i  ■■  *.) — 1-  (Anitot.,  H-  A-,  i.,  9,  Ac— 
M\iaa,  N.  A.,  i-,  37,  Ac— A<Uiw,  Apptmi.,  *.  •-^—3.  {M»l.,  i. 
m.)—4.  (Compaw  Vegot.,  iii.,5.V— 6.  (i.  ».Tab«.»— 8.  (v^  8.)— 
7.  {M»cni6.,  S*i.,  vt.,  8.)  —  8.  (T*cit,,  Hi»t.,  ii., »».  -  C«.»  B 
C,  tt*..  40.- Hire,  U.  C,  *tii.,  SO.— Lit.,  mix..  W,)— 0.  (Joy., 
vi.,949;  x^3l4.-V,r^..  Ma.,r.,  113.— Ofiil.  Fwl..  i..  7I0.>- 
l(f.  (Per».,  111..  103.-V,rf  .  ifin..  xi..  i»l.-OviJ.  HtomL,  xiu 
IW.— Amur.,  II.,  «..  fl.)— U.  (»«.,  3.)- IS,  (Vin(.,  OeurR.,  ir., 
75  )- 13.  (J.I.,  JEn.,  ix.j  MS.)— ».  (S«nf.  lul  \'^7^..  1.  c— Ci>« 
pare  Priwiut.  tui.,  18,  i03,  ed.  Krehl.)— lA.  (Albpn.,  iv..  r.  81 
— PoUox,  Onom.,  iy.,  85,  87.- Diodor.,  ».,  40.— Scrr.  w!  Virj., 
iEn,  Till.,  5)0. —  Clnm.  Aim.,  Stprni.,  i.,  p.  >CMt.)— 16.  (Phui. 
aiu!  TlMijrh.,  ■.  v.— Pulluz,  L  c.>— 17.  (1!.,  xriii.,  S19  ,  ni  MB 
— EuaUlh.  Biul  Schcjl.) 
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waB  not  upti]  a  late  period  used  in  the  annies  of  the 
leading  states.  By  tho  tragedians  its  Tuscan  ori- 
gin wdB  fully  recognised:  Athena,  in  J:)schyluB, 
orders  the  dccp-toncd,  piercing  Tyrrhenian  trumpet 
to  sound  -,'  Ulysses,  in  Sophocles,'  declares  that  the 
■events  of  his  hehived  goddess  ft^ll  upon  his  ears 
like  the  tones  of  the  braien-moulhcd  Tyrrhenian 
bell  (Kutluvof,  i.  c,  the  Iwll-shaped  aperture  of  the 
trutniHft),  and  similar  epithets  are  applied  by  Eurip- 
ides,'and  oUier  Greek*  and  Roman  writers  (7  yrrA<:- 
Ilia  clangor^  Tyrrhcna  elangort  tuba*).  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  it  was  ^rst  fabricated  for  the 
Tyrrhenians  by  Athena,  who,  in  consequence,  was 
worshipped  by  the  Argives  under  the  title  of  SUA- 
ffi^f,'  while  at  Rome  the  tubdustnum,  or  puritica- 
lion  of  sacred  inimpets,  was  performed  on  the  last 
day  of  Ihc  Quinquntrus.  {Vid.  QtnxQnATBtrs.}  In 
another  legend  the  discovery  is  attriliuied  to  a 
mythical  khig  of  the  TjTrhenians,  Malcus,  son  of 
Hercules  and  Omphale;'  in  a  third  to  Pisaeus  the 
Tyrrhenian ;"  and  Sihus  has  preserved  a  tradition," 
according  to  wliich  the  origin  of  this  instrument  is 
traced  to  Vetulonii." 

There  appears  to  have  boen  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  form  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  or 
Tyrrhenian  trumpets.  Both  were  long,  straight 
bronze  tubes,  gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  and 
terminating  m  a  bi^li-shaped  aperture.     They  pre- 


gSr^= — 


sent  precisely  tho  same  appearance  on  monuments 
of  very  difl'rrent  dates,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
cutsannrxrd.  the  former  of  which  is  from  Trajan's 
coli'mn,  and  the  latter  from  an  ancient  fictile  vase." 


Ilie  schohast  on  the  Iliad"  reckons  six  varieties 
of  trumpets ;  the  tirst  he  calls  the  Grerian  aa>.nty^ 
which  Athena  discovered  for  the  Tyrrhenians,  and 
the  sixth,  termed  by  him  itar*  tS,^>x^',  the  rvptnjvttd/ 
o(i>.Tr(>f,  Jio  describes  as  bent  at  the  extremity  (hu- 
6ova  HexXaafintov  (xp^tro) ;  but  by  this  we  must  un- 
questionably understand  the  sacred  trumpet  {Icfiart- 
nil  otiXn-:]'^*),  the  lituus  already  noticed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article." 

TUBII.U'STRIUM.     (FiU  Quikmoamos.) 
TUIJJANUM     {Vid.  Carcer.) 
TUMIiOS  {TVfi$o().    (Vid.  FuKUB,  p.  467.) 
TUMULTUA'RII.     (Kid.  Tumcltl-s.) 


,  (EiUMa..  60;.)— r  (Aj.,  17.1—3.  (Plio-n.,  1370— U^r»cl., 
.1—4.  (Aucior.,  nhei..  dbtt.— Dnnck.  Anal.,  lom.  ii.,  |i.  Mfl.) 
^.  {Vir»..  Xn„  »iii  .5M.-St»l.,Th«b.,  i»..fl«).)— 6.  (Siliiu, 
II.,  Ill )— 7.  (Schol.  Id  Horn..  II..  lYiii.,  SW,  e.  col.  Vict.— Pint., 
ti.,  ai,  t  S.)— 8.  (LaUt.  ftd  Stai.,  Tbeb.,  if.,  »M ;  n.,AXH.— 
aygin.,  F.b.,  r4.— Srlwl.  ml  H*.m.,  I.  c)— 3.  (Plin..  H.  N., 
w..  S7.  —  Pliutim,  «.  Y.)  — 10.  (nil  ,  4W.I— II.  iMQlJer,  Die 
Elnmkfr.  IV..  i.,  S,  4,  S.)— 13.  <Hoiw,  t'ottumca  «»f the  Abc.,  pi.  | 
[150.)— 13.  (I.  r.)— 14.  (Lydm,  t)e  Meu».,  i».,  C.>— IS- (L'oroptrti  • 
.iMrMn,  1.,  431.)  I 
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TUMULTUS  was  the  nam*'  civpo  to  t 

dangerous  war  m  Italy  or 

word  was  suppoptM  hy  th'- 

tion  of  timor  nt> 

multut*).     It  W<: 

sndden  ordangf 

not  apjtear  lo  h-i 

Cicero' says  tha;        j       .  _     j 

tumultus,  but  not  a  tumultus  vnihom  s  wtf; 

must  be  recollected  that  thf  wr»n!  "orz*  rf»fi  tj 

to  any  sudden  alarm  resp*  * 

lind  a  tutnultus  often  spoke  i 

than  a  war,'  because  iho  n  suns  w-.r*-  .-.i  ^^ 

sequence,  though  the  fear  might  bite  b«ei 

greater  than  m  a  rej^ar  war- 
In  the  case  of  a  tuznulCus  tli'?re  w  a  cvs 

from  all  business  {jugettntm),  and  all  danvmsc 

obliged  to  enlist,  without  regard  bcjnf  fc»l  ii- ilf 

exemptions  (rafationes)  from  ruilitarr  s^nw?  »^«  i 

were  enjoyed  at  other  timc-s.*     As  ilm  '■ . 

time  to  enlist  the  w^ldiers  in  the  reealar 

the  magistrates  appointed  to  oT^'r'"f''  • 

displayed  two  bnnnors  (prxiWa)  ft 

red,  to  summon  the  infaoiry,  au 

to  summon  the  cavalr>%  and  isaid.  "  v 

*fj/Mm  xmlt,  me  sr^atur.**     Those  tl 

look  ihc  lutlitary  vatb  top^  :' 

one,  as  wns  the  asual  prsL 

callcd  conjuraii^  and  their  fa<  .  . ..  i    ,^.  - .. 

iliers  enlisted  in  this  way  were  called  Twmal^n 

or  Suhitani.* 

TU'NICA   (X^ruv,  dim.  ;j;<Tcj«*fffjror. 
undergarment.    Tlio  f-liiton  was  th. 
ivfivftn  or  under'garment  'wiirn  by  ih-  '■'- 
this  there  were  two  kinds,  thr    li. niri   i:,/  i .. 
an.     'Hie  Dorian  chiton,  at^  w-r-     •    ■■  7  j  i 

short  wmiUen  shirt  A itliout  u -a 

a  lung  linen  garment  with  i  :• 

garment,  afterward  dtstin^ui«>beti  «u  tii^-  lM»tM> 
btiems  lo  have  hpcn  originally  worn  in  thf  mMt  4 
Greece.  ThucUdes*  spea!. 
^'anneni  wnrii  „.  Athens  a  It 
the  most  ancient  kind,  sine* 
tion  «it  a  isiinpl'  :  motle  of  d:< 
ans,  hut  we  kfiuw  with  tolei  i 
ilrcss  wa-o  brought  over  to  AUitr-u:»  by  ti*cl( 
Asia."  it  was  eommunly  worn  at  Athei 
the  Persi.in  wars,  but  appears  to  havp  enti 
out  of  fashion  about  the  time  of  Pericles,  frarn^ 
cinm  the  Dorian  chiton  was  tho  under-gariBevt 
vcrsally  adopted  by  men  through  ihc  vtak 
Greece.'* 

Tho  distincticm  between   iho   Dor 
chiton  still  continued  in  the  dress  (if  ^> 
Spartan  virgins  only  wore  this  ■ 
had  no  upper  kmd  of  clriilmig,  u 
times  called  hmattOH  {rtJ.  Pallp 
/tm."    Kuripidi3'Mncorr»:ct|y  ra. 
peplos,  and  speaks  of  a  Doric  viri: 
From  the  circuuistauce  of  their  only  we* 
garment,  the  Spartan  virgins  werp  ^-aTM 
(ptJ.  Ncoufl),  and  also  uoi'0|/T«vrr        T 
in  the  company  of  men  without  . 
ing,  but  the  married  women  ne\'  v 

wearing  an  upper  garment.    Thi^ 
made,  aa  staled  above,  of  woo i^ 
wjlhoQt  sleeves,  and  wasfastrned  otct  bocii 


1.  (Ctc.,  Phn..  Tiii.,  I.)— 9.  {S*Tr.  ■*! 
»iti.,  1. — Fntni,  >    r,  TDniMltntrii.) — t,    i 
—ex.,  Phil.,  f..  IS.)— t.  (I'hil.,  »iij  ,  M— 
— «.  (C.*?..  ll.cc.— Lit.,  Tii  .0,  II,  '> 
(Serr.  id  ViTTf.,  -Bn.,  "it-,  J. I  — ** 
«.,  ai  ;  il.  M.)-9.   (i.  «.)— 10.   iV 
lUMDor.,tv.,9.44.)-l1.  (Athco.. 
«M,  47— Thucvd.,  I.  c— Arin..ph     i 
iUr.A.,  Y.,67.-Sf)u.l.  41I  tliinn,  II 
— AiMlnno.,  WS.)— H.  (Plui.Lyt.,  w  ,  — . 
AUieo.,  1111..  p.  M9./.> 
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by  clasps  or  btiokles  (mipirai,  Kfpavai),  wliich 
often  of  considerable  size.'  Jt  was  frequently 
ort  as  nnt  to  reach  tho  knee,'  as  la  ahovvn  in 
Kguro  of  Diaiia  on  p.  245,  who  is  repr€>sentcd 
(uippod  fur  the  chaae.  ll  was  only  juincd  to- 
on on»  side,  and  on  the  other  was  led  partly 
;or  slit  up  {oxi'stoc  ^it«v'),  to  allow  a  free  ino- 
Bf  tho  hinbs :  the  two  skirts  {jrrepvyn)  thus 
ently  tlew  open,  whence  the  Spartan  virgins 
ftometimcs  call&d  t^afOfs^fpldi^^*  and  Euripides' 
[■  of  them  as  with 

yvfivoiai  fitipoi^  koi  weirXot^  avetfiivotc. 
amples  of  this  ffftoTOf  ;f/r<jv  are  froqupntly 
in  works  of  art :  the  following  cut  is  taken 
B  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  winch  rej>- 
Ic  an  Amazon  wiih  a  chiton  of  this  kind :  some 
of  the  figure  appear  incomplete,  as  the  original 
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tonic  chiton,  on  the  contrary,  was  u  long  and 
ovment.  rt^aclilnj?  to  the  fe.vt  (rrotW/ptif;),  with 
weeves  {xopai),  and  was  usually  made  ollincn. 
sleeves,  however,  ap(>ear  usually  to  have  cot- 
only  the  upper  part  of  the  arm ;  fur  in  ancient 
13  of  art  wo  seldom  lind  the  sleeve  extcuiliog 
ler  ttian  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  not  su  fur. 
fiU'evcs  were  aonietimes  slit  up.  and  fafiletied 
ther  with  an  elegant  row  of  brooches,'  and  it  is 
d  of  garment  that  Boltiger*  iueorrectly 
u'lmo  of  (Txiarh^  ;t(Tuy.  The  Ionic  chiton, 
to  Heroilutus,'  was  nrifrinally  a  Cariaii 
t,  and  passed  over  to  Athens  from  Ionia.  The 
en  at  Athens  originally  wore  the  Doric  chiton, 
rere  compelled  to  change  it  for  the  Ionic  after 
had  killed,  with  tho  buckles  or  clasps  of  their 
BS,  the  single  Athenian  who  had  returned  alive 
the  expedition  against  .£gina,  bL'cnusc  there 
no  buckles  or  clasps  required  in  the  Ionic 
L  The  Muses  are  generally  represented  with 
Ethiton.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
e  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  Muse 
ia  wcariug  an  Ionic  chiton.  The  pcplum  has 
I  off  her  shouldtfs,  aiut  is  Keld  up  by  the  lell 
.  The  right  arm,  holding  a  pedum,  is  a  modem 
ration. 

th  kinds  of  dress  were  fastened  round  the  mid- 
ith  a  girdle  (Ff«i.  Zoxa)  ;  and  as  the  Ionic  chiton 
usually  lunger  than  the  body,  part  of  ii  was 
n  up  so  tliat  the  dress  might  not  reach  farther 
the  feet,  and  the  part  which  was  so  drawn  up 
long  or  overlapped  the  girdle,  and  was  called 

ere  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  dress,  which  acems 
te  been  a  species  of  double  chiton,  called  di- 
,  iiKXoi^iaf,  and  rifwiin^Mi^iov.     Some  writers  ^ 
that  it  ^as  a  kind  of  little  cluak  thrown  , 
the  chiton,  in  which  case  it  would  be  an  nmic- 


p.SM.)— 3.  (I'ollQX,  OooiB.,  VII..  56.}— 4.  (Id  .  1.  c.)-A. 
Bi„|.c.)— 4(,  [See  al«nMua.  BtTTli,  iv.,t.Sl,}— 7.  (JRUao, 
L,  18.)-«.  (Klame  Schr,  lii..  p.  M.J-4.  iw»  S7,  66.) 


tus,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  chiton ;  but 
Becker  and  othens  mamiam  that  it  was  not  a  sep- 
arate article  of  dress,  but  was  merely  the  u]>per  part 
of  tlie  clulh  funning  the  chiton,  which  was  larger 
than  was  required  lor  the  ordmary  chiton,  and  waa 
therefore  thrown  over  the  front  and  back.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing cuts'  wdl  give  n  clearer  idcii  of  the  form  of 
this  garment  than  any  description. 


It  seems  impossihle  to  determine  with  cerlaiuijr 
whether  tho  riiploidion  formed  pan  of  the  chiton,  or 
was  a  separate  piece  of  dress.  Those  writers  who 
maintam  the  former  view  think  that  it  is  quite 
proved  by  the  left-baud  figure  in  the  precrding  rut ; 
hut  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  since  the  chiton 
may  have  lenninaled  at  tbu  waist.  In  the  right* 
hand  figure  we  see  that  ihc  chiton  is  girded  round 
the  middle  of  tho  body,  as  described  above,  and  that 
the  fold  which  overhangs  (xr'>Xiroc}  forms,  with  tho 
end  of  tho  diploidion.  a  parallel  line,  which  was  aU 
ways  the  case.  This  is  also  plainly  seen  in  the  wood- 
cut to  the  article  UiiBRicuLtru.  Since  the  diploidion 
was  lastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of  buckles 
or  clasps,  it  was  railed  irzuuic^  which  Mitller'  sup- 
poses, from  Euripides  (//fCM^.,  663)  and  Atheusrus 
(xiii.,  p.  608,  A.),  to  have  been  only  tho  end  of  the 
garment  fastened  on  the  shoulder  ;  but  these  pas- 
sages do  not  necessarily  prove  this,  and  Pollux' 
Gvtdcnily  understands  the  word  as  meaning  a  gar- 
ment itself 

Brsidea  the  word  ;(iruv,  we  also  meet  with  the 
diminutives  x^^t-^vioxof  and  ;jir(j('xov,  the  former  of 
which  is  generally  applied  to  a  garment  worn  by 
men.  and  the  Utter  to  one  worn  by  women,  though 
this  distinction  is  not  always  preser^'cd.  A  ques- 
tion arises  whether  these  two  words  relate  to  a 
dtRerent  garment  from  the  chiton,  or  mean  merely 
a  smaller  one.    Many  modem  MTiters  thhik  that 

1.  (Mm.  Bortioti.,  li.,  I.  4,  a.>— S  (JLR^^  der  Kanal,  9  IN| 
4.)-l.  (%u^«.J 
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me  chitun  was  nut  worn  imniGdiaicly  next  tbc  skin, 
but  that  there  was  worn  imder  it  a  shirt  (x^TuvioKOf) 
or  i^hrmiw?  ^inj^ioy).  In  the  dress  of  men,  how- 
t'ver,  tins  dn<;s  not  appear  tu  have  be^n  the  vtmv, 
aijioc  wr  find  ,^trwWff/(Of  Iro^iurmly  iiaod  au  identical 
with  .v^rui',  and  spokt-n  uf  ua  lliv  only  undur-gar- 
nu-nl  worn  by  imlividunlj  {To  luunuv  aai  tuv 
XiTuviijinn'*),  It  upjM'ars,  un  the  contrary,  thut  fe- 
inalca  »rttroarciiHtomcd  tu  wear  a  cbriniac  (j;irwi'(« 
ov)  under  tboir  rbiiun.  and  a  rc;>rcfleiiUiliun  uf  such 
a  one  m  given  in  p  r>U9 ' 

It  wat)  the  practice  among  most  of  the  GreokB  to 
wear  an  hunation,  ur  outer  K'lrmcnt,  over  the  chiton, 
but  frrquently  the  cltiton  was  worn  ah)nc'.  A  }tCT' 
•on  who  wore  only  a  chiton  was  called  fioi"niruv 
{olox^ruv*),  an  epithet  given  to  the  Spartan  virgmn, 
M  explained  above,  in  thu  same  way,  a  (tcrson 
who  wore  only  an  bimntion,  or  outer  £&rmrat,  waa 
cnltcd  axirui:*  The  Athenian  yuuths,  in  the  earlltir 
limes,  wore  only  the  rhiion  ;  and  when  it  became 
thu  fustiion,  in  ibe  IV-loponiicsian  war,  to  wear  an 
outer  ti^annent  over  it,  it  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  effeminacy* 

Bclure  |>a8aing  on  to  the  Roman  under  garment, 
it  remama  to  explain  a  few  terms  which  are  applied 
tu  the  differrnt  kinds  of  cbUon.  In  later  liiiiea,  the 
chiton  worn  by  men  was  oft  wo  kinds,  the  ufii^iftutT- 
Xn'^o^  and  the  iTrfMfiilaxaXn^,  the  former  the  dress 
of  frei-nien,  the  latter  that  of  slaves. '  Tlie  iifi^t- 
fidaxaXo^  appear?  to  have  uignined  nut  only  a  gar- 
ment wjiich  bad  two  sleeves,  but  also  one  which 
had  openings  for  both  anna,  while  the  irtfMfitiaxa- 
JUj:,  tni  the  conlrnry,  had  only  a  Kh^evc,  or,  rnlluTt 
an  opening  fur  the  left  arm,  heaving  the  right,  with 
the  shoiildnr  and  a  part  uf  the  breaat.  uiiiMivereil, 
whence  it  is  railed  fsufii^,  a  represt^nUiimn  uf  Hhirli 
la  given  (Ml  p(igf»  43d.  When  tlie  nleevcti  o(  the 
chiton  reiicbed  duwti  lu  the  bands,  it  sccniH  to  liave 
btTii  pn)perly  oaltcd  j^ftpft^wrof,'  though  thia  word 
accnis  t<i  have  been  frequenlly  used  oa  equivalent 

to  lJ^9>i/i(i<T,l'a?.0C  *      (  (''**'■  CmHlhOTA.) 

A  xiTui'  iifiOuaTudtai  wna  uiu*  wbtt^h  was  not  fast 
eiird  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  :•  a  ;(^irwv  <7roX«- 
(turr'if  sreins  to  have  had  a  kmd  uf  flnuiico  at  the 
biiiioni.** 

On  llie  siibjeet  of  ibo  Oreek  cliilt)n  in  gencml,  see 
Muller,  [hirwn$,  iv  ,  2,  <i  3,  4.  —  AtrhaoloffU  drr 
Kunat,  ^  337,  :13VI,— Decker.  ChankUs,  ii .  p,  309,  Ace. 

The  tuHica  of  the  Uomans,  like  the  Oreek  ehiloii. 
was  u  woollen  under  garment,  over  which  the  toga 
was  wurn  ll  was  thu  indumentum  or  irit/n/Mji,  as 
nppnaed  to  the  amictuM,  the  general  term  for  the 
toga,  pdllium,  or  any  other  outer  garment.  (Kid. 
Amictuii.)  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  bad  no 
other  rlulluiig  originally  but  tlic  toga  ;  and  when 
the  tunie  wiia  first  introduced,  it  was  merely  a  short 
sannent  without  sleeves,  and  was  called  fo/<jAiiim.'* 
It  was  cuubidered  a  iiinrk  of  etreniinacy  fur  men  to 
wear  tunic*i  with  long  sleeves  {mantcala)  and  reach- 
ing to  the  fnet  {ttUareMy*  Julius  Cwsnr,  however, 
was  accustomed  to  wear  ouo  which  bad  sleevca, 
with  fringea  al  tbo  wrist  (oJ  manus  Jimbria/4^*y ;  and 
HI  the  later  limes  uf  ibe  Kmpire*  tunics  with  sleeves, 
and  reaching  la  the  feet.  Iiornme  common, 

TIte  tunic  was  girded  (ciNt./(i}  with  a  Mt  ur  girdle 
around  the  waist,  but  w^is  u^iiially  worn  loose,  with- 
out being  girded,  when  a  pcr&oa  was  ot  home*  or 


I.  (Plai..  Ihpp.  Mm.,  p.  988.  —  Dcm.  m  Mtd  .  f-  AM,  SI.  - 
Jbvh.  tn  TiDj-,  p.  143.— Arht'n.,  Kti.,  p.  94>,  a  )  — I.  (Comimr* 
AlfaBn.ziii  .11.  MO./— AnKlu|ib.,I.vtiBl.,4a.lM)  }— J.  (inUim, 
Od.,  iir.,«'J.)— I.  <Xcn.,  Mmh.,  i.,  fl.  4  S.— <Eliati.  V.  II.,  vii.. 
IS,— Utui).  .Sie.,  XI.,  Sfl-J  — 5.  (Amtniiii.,  Nub.,  904,  cftmiwTfcl 
Willi  (WT.)— e.  (Pollux,  Onom  ,  »ii,.  47  >— 7.  lO«'il,,  »il..  18.)— 8. 
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wisr^  to  b(t  At  his  eue  *    Hence  «« 

tenns  cinc/uit,  pTtrnruiuM,  and  tutamtu 
like  the  tjreek  rv^uvo^*  to  ai   actirv  m4 
person,  and  ducvKtu*  to  ime  who  wa  iti$] 
solute.' 

The  form  of  the  Idnic,  as  wttr-  '    - 
aented  Id  manf  woodculA  m  ti< 
of  art  It  usuallv  itimnii.it'  i  i  I) 
it  has  short  --i 
of  the  arm.  un 
54.  eii7j :  the  tier* 
quently,  extend  to  il 

Uolh  sexes  uf*ii.iii>  "uf  i.^. 
an  under,  the  latur  uf  which 
akin,  and  curre*>ponda  tu  uui 
Varru*  says  that  when  the  Uuin 
two  tunics,  the;  calte«l  thnn  cj 
the  Jormer  of  which  IJon 
name  uf  the  under  innii- 
of  Lhai  of  the  women.     l< 
another  passage  i>f  Varr«'* 
as  if  Varrn  had  meant  t<>  _ 
tu  tlie  under  lunic,  and  tti.: 
to  the  outer,  Uiough  iJie  [j, 
ficultics      It  Bpuears.  houL.v^i.  ti.iii  , 
chiejly  used  to  desigruite  the  undnr  i< 
The  word  tntriuJa  was  of  r    >  r,l 

have  applied   eipnilly  tu  'uqii 

sexi'j*  *     The  Jtupparui  m  %ju 

tus'  to  have  been  u  hnen  '  lan 

same  as  the  ■H/'Uoi/a,-  \nr.  ,  ibs 

speaks  uf  it  aa  a  kmd  of  uuui  tf'^fuii'ni. 
trasla  it  with  Mubucuta,  whmh  hr  dut^i 
/UJ,  whilo  auj/puruM  he  il( 
passage  of  Lucan"  in  ui 
not  enable  us  to  dm-ide  u  t  ^  m 

under  );armenl,  hut  wuul<!  >iil« 

that  it  was  the  former.      I  ntui 

several  tunics,  as  a  ptuteeiiuu  ol 
tus  wore  four  in  the  wintT.  U 

As  ihe  drcaa  of   . 
under  Uinic, an  outl^ 

a  woman,  in  hkr  n  ..,  , 

tunic  {tumr.a  in/imw'  'Uil' 

The  outtT  tunn*  o(  ii        ■ 
calleil  blola  (rid.  Stola).  and  is  ri'iuTHSti 
wnodrut  un  page  93S ;  tnit  the  aan<:icd 
wliicb  represents  a  Roiiian  empress  in  the* 
of  Concordia,  ur  .\bund.intia,  gives  a  ItjUqI 
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the  tunic  or  stola  the  palla  is 
iny  folds,  but  the  shape  of  the  former 
tly  shown. 

of  women  were  larger  and  longer  than 
,  and  always  had  sleeves ;  tint  in  an- 
gs  and  statues  we  seldom  find  the 
ring  more  than  the  upper  part  ol  the 
ample  of  the  contrary  is  seen  m  tlie 
mice*  Sometimes  the  tunics  were 
goldt^n  ornaments  called  Uria.^ 
e,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a 
lie  tunic  alone,  whent^e  we  linil  the 
4e  called  Tunicali.*  Persons  at  work 
toga ;  thus,  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  607, 
esented  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  A 
wore  only  his  tunic  was   frequently 


t 


clavus  latus  and  the  clavus  an- 

ihc  tunics  of  the  senators  and 

ely.  see  Clatos  Latcs,  Clatub 


hnnph  was  celebrated,  the  conqueror 
r  with  an  embroidered  toga  (toga  ptC' 
d  tunic  {tunica  patmnta),  also  called 
iGcause  it  was  taken  from  the  Temple 
HloImu«.»  (rfcLTaiuMPHtiB,  p.  1017) 
kind  were  sent  sa  presents  to  foreign 
lenate.* 

ICA  TERRA  iTvfii^aUh  y^),  a  spe- 
vhich  would  appear,  from  the  account 
lis,  to  have  been  a  kmd  of  gypsum.' 
Tiffff),  according  tu  moat  authorities, 
i/tflta,  or  Reed  Mncc.  It  is  different 
though  ortt?n  confounded  with  it.' 
US  (rt'/jflvvof)  In  the  heroic  age  all 
nia  in  Greece  were  monarchical,  the 
n  himself  the  functions  of  the  prie«t, 
K  tnilitar>*  chief.  These  were  the  n-a- 
l(u  of  Thucydides.'  In  the  first  two 
Ties  following  the  Trojan  war,  various 
t  work  which  led  to  the  abolition,  or, 
J  limiiiition  of  the  kingly  jiower.  Em- 
nctions  of  families,  disasters  in  war, 
MIS,  may  be  reckoned  among  these 
}diiar>'  monarchies  became  elective ; 
unctions  of  the  king  were  distributed  ; 
op^uv,  Koafw^j  or  trpvravt^,  instead  of 
bis  character  was  changed  no  less 
;.  N<jble  and  wealthy  families  began 
red  on  a  fooling  of  equality  with  roy- 
s.  m  process  of  time,  sprang  up  oli- 
iatocracies,  which  most  of  the  govcrn- 
scceded  the  ancient  monarchies  were 
ct,  though  not  as  yet  called  by  such 
»e  oligardiies  did  not  possess  the  ele- 
|1  happiness  or  stability.  The  princi- 
sonlended  with  each  other  for  the 
I  of  pou|«-.  and  were  only  unanimous 
g  the  nfhta  of  those  whose  station 
^cir  own.  The  people,  oppressed  by 
classes,  began  to  regret  the  loas  of 
irnal  form  of  guvernincnt,  and  were 
It  any  one  who  would  attempt  to  re- 
la  were  opi>urlunilifs  affnrdfd  to  am- 
ssigning  men  to  raise  lIu'mKrrlves  by 
the  champions  of  fxipular  right.  Dis- 
>le«  were  aoun  found  to  prosecute 
la  Bort.  and  they  bad  a  greater  chance 
leecended  from  the  ancient  ruya]  fani- 
ua  is  an  example ;  he  was  the  more 
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acceptable  to  the  people  of  Athena  as  being  a  dt> 
scendanl  of  the  fannly  of  Codrus.'  Thus  in  many 
cities  arose  that  species  of  monarchy  winch  the 
Greeks  called  rvpaifi'ic,  vvhich  meant  only  a  despot- 
urn,  or  irresponsible  dominion  of  one  man,  and 
which  frequently  was  nothing  more  than  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  government,  and,  though  unaccom- 
panied with  any  recognised  military  title,  or  the 
reverence  attached  to  old  name  and  long  pa'scrip- 
tion.  waa  hailed  by  the  lower  orders  of  people  as  a 
good  exchange,  after  sufTering  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  oligarchy.  Alt  tyrnnmeji,  however,  were 
not  so  acceptable  to  the  majority ;  and  sometimes 
we  find  the  nohies  concurring  in  the  elevation  of  a 
despot  to  farther  their  own  interests.  Thus  the 
Syracui»an  Gamon,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
populace,  on  receiving  the  protection  of  Gclon,  sov- 
ereign of  Gela  and  Caniarina,  enabled  him  to  take 
possession  of  Syracuse,  and  catabltsh  his  kingdom 
there."  Sometimes  ihc  conflicting  parties  in  the 
state,  by  mutual  consent,  chose  some  eminent  man, 
m  whom  they  had  confidence,  to  reconcUe  their  dia- 
tensions,  investing  him  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial 
power  for  that  purpose,  either  for  a  limited  |)criod 
or  otherwise.  Such  a  person  they  called  alaviiv^n)^, 
{Ytd.  AiivMMETBs  )  .\  similar  authority  was  con- 
ferred upon  Solon  when  Athens  was  torn  by  the 
contending  factions  of  the  AiriKptoi,  HtMntoi,  and 
Tlapakoi,  and  he  was  requested  to  act  as  mediator 
between  them.  Sujon  vvas  desciended  from  Codrus, 
and  some  of  his  friends  wifihcd  him  tu  assume  the 
sovereignty;  this  he  refused  to  do,  but,  taking  the 
constitutional  title  of  archon,  framed  his  celebrated 
form  of  polity  and  code  of  lawa  '  The  legislative 
powers  conferred  upon  Draco,  Zaleucus,  and  Cha- 
rondas  were  of  a  similar  kind,  investing  them  wilb 
a  temporary  dictatorship. 

The  rvpav%Q^  must  be  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  alavftviinj^,  inasmuch  as  be  was  not 
elected  by  general  consent,  but  commonly  owed  his 
elevation  to  some  i^oMp  d'Hai,  sonic  virdent  move- 
ment or  stratagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  body- 
guard lor  him  by  the  people,  or  the  seizure  of  the 
citadel  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ancient 
king,  whose  right  depended,  not  on  usurpation,  but 
on  inheritance  and  traditionary  acknowledgment. 
The  power  of  a  king  might  be  more  absolute  than 
that  of  a  tyrant ;  as  Phidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
made  the  royal  prerogative  greater  than  it  was 
under  his  predecessors ;  yet  ho  was  still  regarded 
as  a  king,  for  the  difference  between  the  two  namea 
depended  on  liile  and  origin,  and  not  on  the  manner 
in  whioh  the  power  was  exercised.*  The  name  of 
tyrani  was  originally  so  far  from  denoting  a  person 
who  abused  liia  power,  or  treated  his  subjects  with 
cruelty,  that  Piaislraiua  is  praised  by  Thucydidca* 
for  the  moderation  of  his  government ;  and  Herodo- 
tus says  he  governed  o'^re  riftii^  rijf  iavaa^  mivTaf>- 
(ifac  oi'Tt  ^irtjiia  /itraAAafof.  M  re  TOtat  Karraniiai 
h^tfie  TT/v  TTo/.iv  Koafiiuv  Ka,7.w^  rt  Kai  ev?  Therfr 
fore  WR  find  the  words  0am7.iv^  and  rvpavvrt^  used 
promiscuously  by  the  Attic  tragedians  passim*  and 
even  by  prose  authors.  Thus  Herodotus  calls  tlie 
Lydian  Candaules  rvpavvoc*  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia Tvpavvi^**  and  Perianderoff)onnihf3o!j*X«c'-" 
Afterward,  when  tyrantt  themselves  had  become 
odious,  the  name  also  grew  to  be  u  word  ol  reproach, 
just  as  TEi  did  among  the  Romans." 

Among  the  early  tyranix  of  Ure<we,  those  most 
worthy  <jf  mention  are  Clisthcnesof  Sicyon.  grand- 
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tether  of  the  Athenian  Ciisthenes,  in  whose  fami\y 
the  government  continued  for  a  century  alter  its 
establishment  by  Orthagoras  about  B.C.  672  ;^  Cyp- 
selus  of  Corinth,  who  expelled  the  Bacchiadce,  B.C. 
655,  and  his  son  Pcriandcr,  both  remarkable  for 
their  cruelty ;  their  dynasty  lasted  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  ;*  Procles  of  £pidaurus  ;'  Panta* 
icon  of  Pisa,  who  celebrated  the  tliirty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, depriving  the  EJeaos  of  the  presidency;* 
Theagcnes  of  Megara,  father-in-law  to  Cylon  the 
Athenian;'  Pisistratus,  whose  sons  were  the  last 
of  the  early  tyranu  on  the  Grecian  continent.  In 
Sicily,  where  tyranny  most  flourished^  the  principal 
were  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum,  who  established  his 
power  in  B.C.  668,  concerning  whose  suppose 
epistles  Bentley  wrote  his  famous  treatise ;  Tlieron 
of  Agrigentum ;  Gelon,  already  mentioned^  who,  in 
corOunetiun  with  Thcron,  defeated  Amilcar  the 
Carthaginidn  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle 
of  Salamis  was  fought ;  and  Micro,  his  brother : 
the  last  thjrc  celebrated  by  Pindar.*  In  Grecian 
Italy  we  may  mention  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium,  who 
reigned  B.C.  496  ;^  Clinias  of  Croton,  who  rose 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Pythagorean  league  (as 
to  which,  SRC  Polybius,*  Athenaeus,*  Thirlwall"). 
The  following,  also,  arc  worthy  of  notice :  Polycratcs 
of  Samoa  ;^'  Lygdamis  of  Naxos  ;*'  Histiaeus  and 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus.^'  Perhaps  the  last  men- 
tioned can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  Greek  ty- 
ruHtSt  as  tht>y  were  connected  with  the  Persian 
monarchy.'* 

The  gener*!  characteristics  of  a  tyranny  were, 
that  it  was  bound  by  no  laws,  and  had  no  recog- 
nised limitation  to  its  authority,  however  it  might 
tic  restrained  *n  practice  by  the  good  disposition  of 
the  tyrant  himself,  or  by  fear,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
a^e.  It  was  cummonly  most  odious  to  the  wealthy 
and  noble,  whom  the  tyrant  looked  upon  with  jeal- 
ousy as  a  check  upon  his  power,  and  whom  he 
often  soug;ht  to  get  rid  of  by  sending  them  into  ex- 
ile or  putting  them  to  death.  The  advice  given  by 
Thrasyhulus  of  Miletus  to  Periauder  affords  an  apt 
Ulustration  of  this."  The  tyrant  usually  kept  a 
body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries,  by  aid  of  whom 
he  controlled  the  people  at  home ;  but  he  seldom 
ventured  to  make  war,  for  fear  of  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  liis  subjects  to  revolt.  The  Sicilian  sov- 
ereigns form  an  exception  to  this  observation."  He 
was  averse  to  a  large  congregation  of  men  in  the 
town,  and  endeavoured  to  find  rustic  employments 
for  the  populace,  hut  was  not  unwilling  to  indulge 
them  with  shows  and  amusements.  A  few  of  the 
better  sort  cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorn- 
ed their  city  with  handsome  buildings,  and  even 
passed  good  laws  Thus  Pisistratus  commenced 
building  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
laid  out  the  garden  of  the  Lyceum,  collected  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  said  to  have  written  poetry 
himself.  Tribute  was  imposed  on  the  people  to 
raise  a  revenue  for  the  tyrant,  to  pay  his  merce- 
naries, and  maintain  his  state.  Pisistratus  had  the 
tithe  of  land,  which  his  sons  reduced  to  the  twenti- 
eth.    (Ktd.  TsLoe.) 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  tyranny 
among  the  Greeks  were  partly  the  degeneracy  of 
the  tyranta  themselves,  conupted  by  power,  indo- 
lence, flattery,  and  bad  education ;  for  even  where 
the  father  set  a  good  example,  it  was  seldom  fol- 
lowed by  the  son ;  partly  the  cruelties  and  excesses 
of  particular  men,  which  brought  them  all  into  dis* 

I  (Herod.,  f.,  87,  M.)—S.  (W.,  r,  98.)  — 3.  (Id.,  iii.,  50, ») 
—4  (P»o».,  Ti.,  ai,  «9.)— 5.  (TUucTd^  i.,  U6.)-8.  ( V*d.  IlenMl., 
Tii.  15fi,  165,  166.)-7.  (Id.,  »j,,  Si,  rii.,  l(J5.)-8.  (ii.,  W.)-^. 
(X,  ,  p.  522 ;  xiv.,  n.  823.)  —  10.  {ii.,  p.  144.)  —  1 1.  (Herod.,  iii., 
30  56, 120,  I25.-Thiicyil.,i.,  I3.)-J2.  (IK-nxi..  i..  61,  64.)— 13. 
(Id".,  iv.,  137;  T.,23,30,37;  Ti.SO.)— J4.  ( Wachiioulb,  W.,  I., 
i«a74.>— 15.  (Herod-.v.ttttJ-   16.  {Thucyi,  i.,  17.) 
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79  iho  performance  of  both  of 
•amc  time.     Winckelmann^  sop- 
to  reprpsent  l.ivia,  the  wife,  and  Octavia, 
sister  of  Augustus,  uavriftciug  to  Mars  in  f^ati' 
for  his  safi^  return  from  Spain."    The  ceciser 
rvproseiitptl  has  two  handles,  for  the  purpose 
fcarrving  it  trom  place  to  place,  and  it  stands  upon 
)t,  so  that  the  air  might  be  admitted  underneath, 
pess  upward  through  the  fuel. 
i5  the  censer  was  destined  for  the  worship  of 
guds,  it  was  often  made  of  gold  or  silver,*  and 
richcd  with  stones  and  gems.*    We  ftnd  a  silver 
eenuor  in  the  official  enimierattuns  of  the  treasures 
^nicd  to  the  Parihenou  at  Athens :  its  bars 
riafiaTa)  were  of  bronze.* 
IKMA.     {Vid  Army,  Romak,  p.  104.) 
'UKRIS  (TTt'pj'of),  a  Tower.    The  word  nJ/wtf, 
which  comes  the  Latin  turns,  signified,  ac- 
liog  to  Dionyaius,*  any  strong  Iniilding  tiurrouad-  \ 
[by  walls ;  and  it  was  from  th*-  (act  ot  the  Pelas-  j 
IB  in  Italy  dwelling  in  such  places  that  the  same  i 
ter  supposes  them  to  have  been  called  Tyrseni- ': 
or  Tyrrhenians,  that  is.  the  inhabitants  of  { 
18  or  castles.    Turns,  in  the  old  Latin  languaget 
to  have  been  equivalrnl  to  wrft*.'    The  use 
iwers  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  various. 
Statttman/  Totcets. — 1.  Itudtlmgs  of  this  form 
irequently  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  as 
ling  by  themselves  places  of  residence  and  de- 
This  use  of  towers  was  very  cotnmon  in 
ica."    We  have  examples  in  the  tower  of  Han- 
I.  on  his  eiitatc  between  Acholla  and  Thapeus,' 
turns  rr^a  of  Jugurtha,'*  the  tower  of  a  private 
en  without  the  walla  of  Carthage,  by  the  help 
kwhich  Soipio  took  the  city  i'^  and  in  Spam,  the 
rer  in  which  Cn.  Scipio  was  burned*'     Such 
were  common  iu  the  frontier  provinces  of 
Roman  Kmpire.'^ 
lliey  were  erected  within  cities,  partly  to 
a  last  retreat  in  case  tlie  city  should  be  taken, 
partly  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.     In  almost 
Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  buili  upon  a 
rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  a 
of  tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the 
»cst  part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  to  which  iliu  name 
[cTopoitM  was  given.   Thus  we  read  of  an  Acropo- 
at  Athens,  Cormth,  Argos.  Messene,  and  many 
places.     The  Capitolium  at  Rome  answered 
same  purpose  as  the  Acropolts  in  the  Greek 
and  of  the  siime  kind  were  the  tower  of 
:Ies  at  tiica,^^  and  that  of  Antonia  at  Jerii- 

The  fortifications  both  of  cities  and  camps 
re  strengthened  by  tuwcra,  which  were  placed 
intervals  on  the  murub  of  the  foniier  and  the 
luni  of  the  latter ;  and  a  simUar  use  was  made 
tbem  In  the  lihes  [arcumvallaiw)  drawn  romid  a 
lieged  town.  (KgL  Vallum.)  'Jliey  were  gen- 
used  at  ihofKtes  of  towns  and  of  stative 
ipa.  {VidPoRTA.)  'Ilie  use  of  temporary  lowers 
walla  to  repel  an  attack  will  be  noticed  bcluw. 
LIL  Movable  Towers. — Tliese  were  among  the 
inijxirtant  engines  used  m  storming  a  fortified 
place.  They  \vere  uf  two  kinds.  Some  were  made 
so  that  they  could  he  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  to 
the  scene  of  operation ;  these  were  called  folding 
towers  (irvpyot  irrvHTOi  or  irTTvyfuvoif  furra  plica- 
tUejt  or  portable  towers,  ^fttjToi  nvpyoi)    The  oilier 


I.  (Man.  Incd.,  177.)— 2.  (Kor.,  Csnii.,  iii.,  14.5.^3.  <Cp.  ml 
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del  Rj'im.  SuiaUv^  T>.  17.)—^.  lUiua.  Sic,  ^ii.,40.— Itin.  Ant.,  n. 
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sort  were  constructed  nn  wheels,  so  as  to  be  dnv?r 
up  to  the  walls ;  and  hence  they  were  called  ttirrci 
amlnttatona  or  tuhrotata.  But  the  turres  pltcattlfa 
were  generally  made  with  wheels,  so  that  they  were 
also  Mm&vlatoria. 

llie  first  invention  or  improvement  of  such  towers 
is  ascribed  by  Athenieus,  the  mechanician  {quoted 
by  Lipsius*),  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  I  (B.C.  406).  Diodorus"  mentions  towers 
on  wheels,  as  used  by  Dionysius  at  the  siege  of 
Motya.  He  had  before*  mentioned  tower.s  as  used 
at  the  siege  of  Selinus  (B.C.  409),  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  on  wheels.  According  to  other?, 
they  were  invented  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  most  famous  of  whom 
were  Polyidus,  n  Thessalian,  who  assisted  I'hilip 
at  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  his  pupils  Chicreas 
and  Diades.*  Heron*  ascribes  their  invention  to 
Diades  and  Chafreas,  Viinivius*  to  Diades  alone, 
and  Athenteus'  says  that  they  were  improved  m 
the  time  of  Philip, at  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  Vi- 
truvius  states  that  the  towers  of  Diades  were  car- 
ried about  t>y  the  army  in  separate  pieces. 

Appian  mentions  the  turret  pUcatiUs*  and  stales 
that  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes  Caasiiis  took  such  tow- 
ers witli  him  in  his  ships,  and  had  them  set  up  on 
the  spot.* 

Besides  the  fre^juent  allusions  in  ancient  writers 
to  the  movable  towers  {turret  moti/r*"'},  we  have 
particular  descriptions  of  thein  by  Vitruvius"  and 
Vegetms." 

They  were  generally  made  of  beams  and  planks, 
and  covered,  at  least  on  the  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron,  not  only  Tor 
protection,  hut  also,  accurdiog  to  Josephas,  to  in- 
crease their  weight,  and  thus  make  them  steadier. 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hides  and  quills, 
moistened,  and  B4imetimes  with  alum,  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  The  use  of  alum  for  this  purpose 
appears  to  have  originated  with  Sulla  at  the  sieg« 
of  Athens  "  Their  height  was  such  as  to  overtop 
the  walls,  towers,  and  all  other  fortifications  of  the 
besieged  place.'*  Vitruvius,"  following  Diades, 
mentions  two  sizes  of  towers.  The  smallest  ought 
not,  he  says,  to  he  less  than  60  cubits  high,  17  wide, 
and  one  fifth  smaller  ut  the  top;  and  the  greater, 
L30  cubit3  high  and  53^  wide.  Heron,"  who  also 
foUows  Diades,  agrees  with  Vitruvius  so  far,  but 
adds  an  intermediate  size,  half  way  t>etween  the 
two,  90  cubits  high.  VcgetiiiB  mentions  towers  of 
30,  40,  and  50  feet  square.  They  were  divided 
into  stories  {talmlata  or  tecta),  atid  hence  they  are 
called  turret  contalmiata.^''  Towers  of  tlie  llirte 
sizes  just  mentioned  consisted  respectively  of  10, 
15,  and  30  stories.  The  stories  decreased  in  height 
from  the  botlom  to  the  top.  Diatles  and  Chcreas, 
according  (o  HtTon,  made  the  lowest  story  seven 
cubits  and  12  digits,  those  about  the  middle  five 
cubits,  and  the  upper  four  cubits  and  one  third. 

The  sides  of  the  towers  were  pierced  with  win- 
dows, of  which  there  were  several  to  each  story. 

These  rules  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  m  prac- 
tice. Towers  were  made  of  six  stories,  and  even 
fewer.''  Those  of  10  stories  were  very  common.** 
but  towers  of  20  stories  arc  hardly,  if  ever,  mention- 
ed. Plutarch"  speaks  of  one  of  100  cubits  high, 
used  by  Mithrndates  at  the  sjegc  of  Cyzicus.  The 
use  of  the  stories  was  to  receive  the  engines  of  war 
{tormcnla).     They  contained  baliste  and  catapults, 
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MiiLi,!-;  jy  tne  copyists:  "can 
lau  '  a  conjecture  which  seems 
vi.t;  :uiela  implies,  of  course,  1 
:i7e«.  and  hence  tutela  expr«£ 
Jt  :ae  ni:or  and  that  of  the  pei 

A5  to  the  classification  of  : 
/Ti'-i'.  of  tuteia.  the  jurists  dil 
iTvf  £t:nera,  as  Quintus  Muciu; 
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this :  "  Lucivm  Titium  liberis  mt 
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choosing  a  tutor  ituforis  optio) ;  2 
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The  power  to  appoint  a  ta|^ 
given  or  confirmed  by  the  Wre 
eaiitest  instance  recorded  of  a  te: 
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the  testator  appointed  no  tutor  by  his  will,  ttie 
was  given  b_v  the  Twdrc  Talrfes  to  tho  near- 
Bgnati,  and  such  tuturcs  were  called  Icgitinii. 
nearest  af^atl  were  also  (lie  hereilea  in  case 
Ihc  iminrdiatr  hfirrdcs  of  ihe  (t^stalur  dying  in* 
'^ate  and  withnui  ibaue.  and  the  luU-lu  wim,  ihuru- 
i,  a  right  vvhirh  they  claimeil  as  well  as  a  duty 
kpostnl  on  theui.  Pereius^  alludes  to  the  claim  of 
UilQT  as  heres  to  his  pupdius.  A  son  who  was 
ras  the  legitimus  tutor  of  a  son  who  was  im- 
and  if  there  was  no  son  who  was  pubcs, 
wlio  was  tmpuhcs  had  his  lather's  brother 
r)  fur  bis  lutur.  The  sauie  rule  applied  to 
also,  till  It  was  altered  by  a  lex  Claudia 
wero  several  agnati  in  iho  same  degree, 
^irere  all  tutores.  If  there  were  no  af^iati,  the 
belonged  to  the  gentiles,  so  long  as  the  jus 
ciuni  was  in  force.'  The  tutela  in  which  a 
ID  was  with  rcs[>ect  to  hia  paironus  was  also 
not  that  it  was  expressly  i;iven  by  the 
[/!»}  uf  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  (lowed  from 
a  consequence  (per  contequeniiam*) ;  for 
^IberedilatpA  of  intestate  liberti  and  liberty 
to  tho  patronus,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
tielonf^ed  to  him  slso,  since  the  Twelve  Ta- 
aUowcd  the  same  persons  to  he  tutors  in  the 
of  an  ingenuus,  to  whom  they  gave  tho  heredi- 
D  case  there  was  no  suus  heres* 
a  free  person  had  been  mancipalcfl  to  another 
by  The  prtrenl  or  coemplionator,  and  such 
person  niannmitted  the  free  person,  lie  bc- 
his  tutor  fill  jciarius  by  analog  to  the  case  of 
Danaiid  patron.*  (  Vtd-  Emancipatio,  Fiddcu.) 
an  nnpubes  had  neither  a  tutor  dativus  nor  [e- 
titrnw,  lie  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  under 
ilic  prnvLfcions  of  the  lex  Atilia,  by  the  prn-tor  ur- 
banity and  the  major  part  of  the  trihnni  plebis ;  in 
lbs  provinces,  in  aiich  cases,  a  tutor  was  appointed 
the  pnpHides  under  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Ju- 
ctTilia.  {KiW.  Jllu  Lex  et  Titu.)  If  a  tutor 
appointed  by  testament  either  sub  eondlcione 
[px  die  ceno,  a  tutor  mig^hi  be  given  under  these 
sij  Iiiny;  as  the  coiiditiuij  had  not  taken  efTeet 
the  day  liail  not  arrived  :  and  even  when  a  tutor 
been  apfioinled  absolutely  {pure),  a  tutor  might 
iven  inider  these  legej  so  long  as  there  was  no 
but  the  power  of  such  tutor  ceased  as  soon 
re  was  a  tutor  under  the  testament,  that  is, 
Boon  as  there  was  a  heres  to  take  the  hcreditas, 
If  A  tutor  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  a  tutor  was 
also  given  under  these  leges,  but  snch  tutor  ceased 
to  he  tutor  as  snun  as  the  orifi^inal  tutor  returned 
from  rapiivily,  for  he  recovered  his  tutela  jure  post^ 

lltuir;  !. 

li  -ore  the  passing  of  the  lex  Atitia,  tutors  were 
given  by  the  prwtor  in  other  cases,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  le^is  actiones  were  in  use,  the  pretorap- 
nn.i.i.  it  a  tutor  if  tltcre  was  any  action  between  a 
Mid  a  woman  «r  ward,  for  the  tutor  could  not 
^  ,.  i:  necessary  authority  (auclorittu)  to  the  acta 
Ihose  whose  tutor  he  was  in  a  matter  in  which 
own  interest  was  concerned.  Other  rawvs  in 
ich  3  tutor  was  given  are  mentioned  by  Ulpjan* 
jUlpMU't)  division  of  tutores  is  into  le^aimi,  sena- 
eunsuUis  eonstituti.  morihua  introdueti.  Hia 
itimi  tutores  comprehend  all  those  who  liecoiiie 
►res  by  virtue  of  any  lex,  and  specially  by  the 
Tfrelre  Tables :  accordingly,  it  comprises  tutores 
in  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutores  appointed  by  testa- 
ment, for  they  were  confirmeil  hy  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bies>  and  tutores  Appointed  under  any  other  lex,  as 
the  Atilia.  Various  senatus  consiiUa  declared  in 
what  coses  a  tutor  might  be  appointed :  thuv  the 
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lex  Julia  de  maritandia  ordinibua  (Papia  ot  Poppnaj 
enacted  that  the  pnetor  should  appoint  a  tutor  fur  a 
woman  or  a  virgin,  who  was  required  to  marry  by 
this  Jaw,  "  ad  dotem  damhm,  dieendam,  promUicn- 
lidJHr^,"  if  ber  legiiimus  tutor  was  hitoifelf  a  pupil- 
lua:  a  BttualuBcunsulium  extended  the  provision  to 
the  provtnces,  and  enacted  that  m  such  case  the 
pr^esidcs  should  appoint  a  tutor,  and  also  that,  if  a 
tutor  was  mutua  or  furiosus,  another  abuuld  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purposes  of  the  lex.  1'lie  case 
abuve  mentioned  of  a  tutor  being  given  in  the  cosa 
of  an  action  between  a  tutor  and  his  ward,  is  the 
case  of  a  tutor  niorDms  dalus.  In  the  in)|)oruil  pe- 
riml,  from  the  time  of  L'laudnis,  tutores  extra  oidi 
nem  were  apt>ointed  by  the  consuls  also. 

Only  those  could  be  tutores  who  were  sui  juris, 
a  rule  which  excluded  women  among  other  persons 
A  person  could  not  be  named  tutor  in  a  testamenl 
unless  he  had  tho  icaiamentifaciio  with  the  testa- 
tor, a  nde  which  excluded  such  perBops  as  peregrinL 
The  r^atini  Juniani  were  excluded  by  tho  lex  Junia* 
Many  persona  who  were  competent  to  be  tutores 
mi>rht  excuse  themselves  from  taking  the  office ; 
these  grounds  of  excuse  {cxanatumeM)  were,  among 
others,  age,  absence,  the  being  already  tutor  in 
other  coses,  the  holding  of  particular  offices,  and 
other  grounds,  whieh  are  enumerated  in  the  Frag- 
menta  Vaticana.* 

The  power  of  the  tutor  was  over  the  property, 
not  the  person  of  the  pupillus  ;  and  the  passage  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  gives  or  confinns  to  a 
testator  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property,  uses 
the  phrnse,  Uti  iegiunt  super  pecunta  tuteUve  xua 
ret,  that  is,  the  tutela  of  the  property,  It  might  haiv 
pcn.  that  the  tutores.  from  their  nearness  of  blood 
and  other  causes,  might  have  the  guardianship  of 
the  impubea  ;  but  then  the  protection  of  the  pro|)er 
ty  of  the  impubea  was  the  special  oflice  of  the  tutor, 
and  the  care  of  the  infant  belonged  to  the  mother, 
if  she  survived  {autodia  matrum*).  in  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Livy,*  where  the  mother  and  the  tutores 
could  not  agree  about  the  marriage  of  the  mother's 
daughter,  the  magistrattis  decided  in  favour  of  the 
mother's  power  {tecundum  partnh*  arbttnum). 

A  pLijidlus  could  do  no  aet  hy  which  he  diminish 
ed  his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  ho  waa  a 
party  was  valid,  so  far  as  coocemcd  the  pupdius,  if 
it  was  for  his  advantage.  Consequently,  a  pupillus 
could  contract  obligationes  which  were  for  his  ad- 
vantage without  his  tutor*  The  tutor's  office  was 
^'ncgolia.  gcrtre  et  auctoruatem  inltrpvuert."*  The 
negotionim  gestio,  in  which  the  tutA>r  acted  alone, 
took  place  when  the  pupillus  was  an  infans,  or  ab- 
sent, or  furiosns  :  it  was  his  iluty  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  property,  and  to  do  all  neceaaary  acta 
for  that  purpose.  \Vhen  the  pupillus  was  no  longer 
infaii.'^  he  could  do  various  arts  with  the  auctoritns 
of  Itis  tutor  :  tlie  auctontas  was  the  consent  uf  the 
tutor  to  the  act  uf  the  pupillus.  which  was  oeoes- 
sary  in  order  to  render  it  a  legal  act.  Thus  it  waa 
a  rule  of  law  that  neither  a  woman  nor  a  piipilltw 
couM  alienate  a  res  mancipi  without  the  aucioritai 
of  a  tutor  :  a  woman  could  alienate  a  res  nee  man- 
cipi without  such  consent,  but  a  pupillua  could  not' 
1'lie  incapacity  uf  the  pupillus  is  best  shown  by  the 
loUnwing  instance  :  if  his  debtor  paid  a  debt  to  the 
]iu]m1Iu8,  the  money  became  the  property  of  the 
pupiUus,  but  the  debtor  was  not  releajMid.  becauaft 
a  pupillus  cauld  not  release  any  duty  that  was  due 
:o  hunself  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  for 
he  could  alienate  iiothmg  without  such  auciorilaa* 
and  lo  release  his  debtor  w^s  equivalent  to  parting 
Willi  a  right.     Still,  if  the  money  really  became  a 
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irart  r>r  tnri  proprrty  of  the  pniHIItis.  «r,  as 
livprt'Baed  acconlin^  to  tht!  plir»6i*oluKy  uf  tlu->  Kv- 
inini  law,  a%  ex  ea  perunta  Ictciijilrhor  /ui-tuM  sir,  ond 
lit^  allerward  sued  for  it.  tlie  debtor  niiiiht  answer 
his  demand  by  nn  excpplio  doli  mail  '  The  suhjerl 
of  llic  inca|)actly  of  impuberes,  and  the  coiiM'quent 
iieci<8sity  of  llto  aiictoritaa  of  a  tutor,  is  farther  ex- 
plained ill  the  arliolns  [mpcbeb  and  Ini'amk. 

The  lutelu  whs  leniiiiiiited  by  ihv  death  "r  capi- 
tis duntnulio  mnxinin  and  rnrdja  of  the  tutor.  Tho 
case  of  a  tutor  bcinB  taken  primmer  by  the  enomy 
has  been  stated.'  A  U'lrtliimm  tutor  hrcamc  di*- 
quahfiod  to  be  tutor  legitimus  if  he  unstained  a  capi- 
tis dimimitio  mmirrui,  whirh  waa  the  ca^  if  he  al< 
towcti  biinself  tit  be  adopted  ;>  but  this  was  not  the 
raae  with  a  leslameiilary  tutor.  'Iliu  tiilela  ceased 
by  ihr  dralh  of  lh(;  piipijhw  or  pupilln,  or  by  a  capi- 
tis diminutio,  as.  Un  (ii^stanrc,  the  pupilla  cominf; 
lit  inanum  viri.  It  al-so  ceased  when  the  piipillus 
or  pupilla  fittained  the  nge  of  pulierty,  which  in  tho 
male  spx  was  fourteen,  and  in  the  female  waa 
twelve.  (I'lrf.  Jhpcbea  )  The  tutela  ceased  by  the 
nbdicatio  of  the  testamentary  tutor,  that  is,  when 
he  declared  "  nolle  sf  tutorem  f  jjt*"."  The  tutor  le^it- 
Ulius  could  not  get  rid  of  llir  tutela  in  this  luaitner, 
but  he  eould  efleet  it  by  in  jure  ccMsid,  a  pnvilege 
which  the  testamentary  tutor  had  not.  The  person 
to  whom  the  tutela  was  thus  tmnsferred  was  called 
ccssicias  tutor.  If  the  eessicius  tutor  died,  or  sus- 
tained a  capitis  diminutio,  or  transferred  the  tutela 
to  another  by  the  in  jure  cessio.  tho  tutela  reverted 
to  thf  les^iiimus  tutor  If  ttic  k-gitimua  tutor  died, 
or  sustained  a  capitis  dtminutiu.  the  ccssidft  be- 
ciiine  i'Xtiiigutshed.  Ulpjan  addn,*  '^sh  to  what 
(■(inrtTUs  adtj'nati,  there  is  now  no  cPK«icia  tutela, 
for  It  was  only  p*.'nnuied  to  transfer  by  the  in  jure 
cessio  the  titlela  of  f(?nmle!«,  nnd  the  legitimn  tutela 

feinak-ji  was  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Claudia, 

cept  thf  tutela  patrononitn,"     'nio  power  ot  the 
;giUinu8  tutor  to  tran.sfcr  tho  tutela  is  explained 
when  we  eoiiatder  what  waH  his  relation  to  the  le- 
inate.     (V'li^.  TK»TAHr:^(Teii ) 

'lite  tutela  of  n  tutor  was  terminated  when  be 
was  removed  from  thr*  luiula  aa  suspfcfus,  or  when 
li'     I  ■■    ' '  d  to  he  jiisti! ;  hut  in  lioth 

I'l  or  would  be  iifpessiiry,' 

; ;.-  ,i,iv.,,  ..r,  M... ......  .ibservfd,  might  be  removoi 

from  hiH  offiee  if  he  was  miseunducting  himself: 
this  waa  eflceted  by  the  uccusatio  suspecti,  which 
ia  mrntinned  in  the  'I'wxlve  Tables  • 

The  Twelve  Tables  also  gavo  tho  pupillaa  an 
action  against  the  tuiur  in  respect  of  any  misiiiaii- 
agcmcni  of  hia  property,  nnd  if  he  made  out  his 
case,  he  was  entitled  to  dout'l'-  -'i  -  -  tmt  of  the 
injury  done  to  his  prnprrty      i  to  be  the 

action  which  in  the  Handeet  IS  <  [iibus  dia- 

Ir^hendis,  for  the  settlement  of  all  accounts  between 
Ibe  tutor  and  his  pupillus,  Thrre  wbs  also  the  ju- 
dicium tutelv,  which  comprehended  the  actio  tutelie 
din:ctaundcontraria.and,  like  the  actio  distralinndis 
rationtbus,  could  only  be  brought  wiion  Uiu  tutela 
waa  ended.  The  actio  tutelm  direcla  was  for  a 
K«uerat  account  of  the  property  managed  by  the  tu- 
tor, and  for  Its  delivery  to  the  pupillus,  now  become 
pubea.  The  tutor  waa  answerable  not  only  for  loss 
through  dolus  malus,  but  for  loss  occasioned  by 
want  of  proper  care.  Tlita  was  on  actiun  borne 
fidci,  and.  consequently,  in  incertum.'  If  the  tutor 
waa  condemned  in  such  a  tudicium,  the  cwnse- 
quence  was  infamia.  {^11/  I.\rAMiA  )  The  tutor 
was  entitled  to  all  proper  allowanees  in  respect  of 
what  he  had  expended  or  done  during  his  manage- 
iiient  of  the  property  of  tho  pupillus.   'Hie  tutor  had 
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pubes   or  his  p.; 
i/ttrnintt)  caniioi  1   1 
tela  of  the  Iwclve  J  ables  i, 
of  manumisaores  ( patronof-if 
ferred  by  the  in  jure  - 
could  not,  "being,"  a> 
ous,  for  It  terminated  v>iai  m-   ^f.  u-*  U 
But,  as  already  sugfiestcd.  there  were 
why  the  ogimli  could  part  with  the  tuUib, 
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y%.«ilra  when  there  was  no  lutor,  and  in  other 
whicli  have  been  already  mcnlioneJ  *  The 
Tirgiris  wrrc  cxrmpl  from  all  tutrla ;  and 
■  nernue  and  libcrtinv  were  oxpiiipted  from 
^  by  ihp  juM  liberoi-um'  The  luielaof  feminK 
^ciennincd  by  ihe  death  uf  ihe  tulur  or  that 
woman,  and  by  her  aci)tiiring;  the  jus  Whcr- 
either  by  bearing  children  orVroni  the  \x\\\ie- 
Your.  The  abdicatto  of  lite  tutor  and  the  in 
«ssin  («o  long  as  the  in  jure  cessio  was  in 
j^ierely  effcctfU  a  chanije  of  tutor. 

-r?  ilitfiTcd  from  pupilli  and  pupillie  in  hav- 

icity  to  uianage  their  affairs,  and  only  ro- 

,,  _.    _  I  certain  easea  the  auctoriias  of  a  tutor. 

^  "woman  was  m  the  legiiima  tutelu  uf  paironi 

»-«ftl**».  the  tutores  could  not  be  compelled,  ex- 

^%  certain  very  special  casea,  tu  give  their  aue- 

t.o  iM'ts  which  tended  to  deprive  them  of  the 

fi  propony.  or  to  diminish  it  befure  it  might 

Ihcir  hands  '    Other  lutnres  could  be  com- 

cj  give  their  auetontas,     The  special  cases 

■«3li  tlie  aucturitas  of  a  tutor  was  required 

g  C~  the  woman  had  to  sue  "  lege,"  or  in  a  legit- 

:    J^  ftjdicium,  if  ah«  was  going  to  bind  herself  hy 

%.^~Sk'oU  if  she  was  doing  any  civd  act,  or  per- 

.  ix    her  freedwonian  to  be  in  contuberniuui  with 

i  •^•e  of  another  pprson,  or  alienating  a  res  man- 

.rf^inong  ctvU  acta  (an/id  nt^vtta)  was  the 

gr-   uf  a  Letttameot,  the  rules  as  to  which  are 

-an  the  article  Testahektum.     Lrbcrtn:  could 

^&ke  a  will  without  the  consent  of  thetr  pa* 

S~or  the  will  was  an  act  which  deprived  iho 

ft.      (if  his  rights*  as  being  a  legilimus  lutor- 

incntinns  a  res<'.ripl  of  Antoninus,  by  which 

^^vho  claimed  the  bonorum  possessio  f>ecunduiu 

.  ^  Don  jure  factos  could  maintain  their  right 

~%.Y  those  who  claiined  it  ab  intestaio.     He 

^his  rescript  certamly  applies  to  (he  wills  of 

.  nnd  also  of  fauiina:  who  had  not  performed 

:iiuny  of  niancipariu  or  nuncupatiu;  but  he 

>!'<ctde  whr'thor  it  applies  tu  the  restaments 

u  made  without  the  auctoriias  uf  a  tutor  ; 

^inr  he  means  not  those  who  exercised  the 

-.utcla  of  piirents  or  patroni,  but  tutors  of 

hi^rkuid(ii//friiM  ecnrns*),  who  could  be  com- 

lo  give  tbcir  auctoritas.     It  would  be  a  fair 

Dsioa,  however,  that  a  woman's  will  made 

the  auctoritaa  of  aucb  tutores  ought  to  be 

und^r  the  rescript. 

A  p.i>ineiit  made  to  a  mulier  was  a  leleaso  to  the 

tor,  for  a  woman  could  part  with  res  nee  man- 

ipi  without  the  auctoriias  of  a  tutor  ;  if.  however, 

(lid  not  receive  the  money,  but  affected  to  re- 

Ihe  debtor  by  acceptilatio,  this  was  not  a  valid 

10  him  *    She  could  not  manumit  without 

aticturitas  of  a  tutor. ^     (Jaius*  states  that  no 

ition  of  a  res  mancipi  by  a  mulier  in  agnato- 

tulela  was  valid  unless  it  was  delivered  with 

auctoriias  of  a  tutor,  which  he  expresses  by 

g  that  her  res  mancipi  could  not  otherwise  be 

bject  of  usucapion,  and  that  this  was  a  provis* 

f  the  Twelve  Tables.*     In  other  cases,  if  a 

aneipi  was  transferred  by  tradition,  the  pur- 

r  acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by  usu- 

u  {vitl.  Utt(M:.irio)i  but  in  the  case  of  a  wom- 

&*a  res  mancipi,  the  auctoritaa  of  the  tutor  was 

nH|uired  tn  order  that  usucapion  might  be  effected. 

In  anoihcT  passage^*  Gains  observes  that  a  woman 

cannot  alien.ile  her  n's  mancipi  wiiliout  the  aiic- 

torilas  of  her  tutor,  which  means  that  the  formal 

act  of  mancipaiio  is  null  without  his  auctoriias : 
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and  si]ch  act  could  not  operate  &s  a  traditio  tbr' 
of  lusauctoritas,  as  appears  from  the  other  pa 
The  passage  of  Cii-ero'  is  in  accordance  with  Gains" 
but  another'  is  expressed  so  vaguely,  that,  thuuglt 
the  explanation  is  generally  supposed  to  ho  clear, 
il  seems  exc(tt.^ingly  doubtful,  if  it  can  bt*  rightly 
understood.  The  i>ossibility  of  usucapion,  whrr 
there  was  the  auctoriias  of  the  tutor,  apiwars  from 
GaiiM:  but  it  dtwA  not  appear  why  rieern  .should 
deny,  generally,  the  posslbdiiy  of  usucapion  of  a 
woman's  properly  when  she  was  in  legitirna  tu- 
tela.  Tlie  passage,  however,  is  perfectly  inielligi 
hie  on  the  sup|>osition  of  there  having  been  a  trans- 
fer without  the  auctoriias  of  a  tutor,  and  on  ih* 
farther  supposition  of  Cicero  thinking  it  unntcetHis- 
ry  to  state  the  particular  facts  of  a  case  which  must 
have  been  known  to  Allicus.' 

The  auctoriias  of  a  tutor  was  not  required  in  Ihe 
case  of  any  obtigatio  by  which  the  woman's  condi- 
tion was  improved,  but  it  was  necessary  in  cases 
where  the  woman  became  bound.*  If  the  woman 
Wished  to  promise  a  dos,  the  auctoriias  of  a  t^tor 
was  necessary.*  By  the  lex  Julia,  if  a  woman 
was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  a  pupillua,  she  might 
apply  to  the  pra:tor  urbanus  for  a  tutor  who  should 
give  the  necessar)"  auct()rilas  in  the  ease  of  a  dos 
constituenda^  As  a  woman  could  alienalc  res  iiei: 
luaueipi  wiihuut  the  cunecnt  of  a  tutor,  she  cuuld 
contract  an  obligation  by  lending  money,  for  by  de- 
livery the  money  became  the  pr<»perty  of  the  re- 
ceiver. A  Sf'nalus  consultum  :ill(iwed  a  woman  to 
apply  for  a  tutor  in  the  absence  of  her  tutor,  un- 
less the  tutor  was  a  patronus  ,  if  he  was  a  patro- 
nus.  the  woman  could  only  apply  for  a  tutor  in  or- 
der to  have  his  auctoritas»  for  taking  pusso&i>ion  of  an 
hereditas  (tiii  keredttaicm  adcundam)  or  contracting 
a  marriage. 

The  tulela  of  a  woman  was  leruiinaied  by  the 
death  of  ihc  tutor  or  thai  uf  the  woman ;  by  a 
marriage,  by  which  she  came  in  manum  vin  .  by  the 
privilcgH  (if  children  (;rwi  hberorum) ;  by  abdiratiu, 
and  also  by  the  in  jure  ccsaio,  so  long  as  the  agna- 
torum  tutela  was  in  use :  but  in  these  last  two 
cases  tliere  was  only  a  change  of  tutor. 

A  woman  had  no  right  of  action  ogninsi  her  tu- 
tor in  respect  of  his  tutela.  for  he  had  nol  the  ne- 
gotiorum  gcstio,  but  only  interposed  hia  auctoriias.* 
(The  must  recent  and  the  mttai  coiiiplcle  work  on 
the  Konuin  tulela  is  said  to  be  by  Hudorff,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  apiM^ars  tu  be  given  by  Hein,  Da* 
Ham   Privatrcckt,  p.  239,  Ac,  Dig,  26  and  a7), 

TU  TULUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  pile  of  hair 
on  a  woman's  head.  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  Roman  ladies  to  have  this  part  of  the  hair  dress- 
ed m  the  prevailing  la.s|iion,  whence  we  read  m  an 
inscription  of  an  omalnz  a  tutulo*  Sometimes  the 
hair  was  pded  up  to  an  enonnuus  height.'"  The 
tutulus  seems  to  have  resembled  "Vf.ry  much  the 
Greek  nofwfiGoc,  of  which  a  repre^eniaiioa  is  given 
in  the  woodcut  on  p.  314. 

The  flaminica  always  wore  a  lululus,  which  was 
formed  by  having  the  hair  plaited  up  with  a  purple 
bond  in  a  conical  form.*' 

TWELVE  TABLES.  In  the  year  BC  463,  Uw 
tribune  C  Tereniillus  Arsa  proposed  a  rogation 
that  live  men  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  set  of  laws  to  limit  the  imperiiim  ol 
the  consuls."  The  patricians  opposed  the  meiisure, 
but  it  was  brought  forward  by  the  tribunes  in  the 
following  year  with  some  modihcalioas :  the  new 
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'ELVE  TABLES. 


i*>^atioii  propusi'd  that  ten  men  ahouM  br  appointed 
{frfTum  tdiitrf.*)  frum  thf  plcbs  and  Uie  patrr'-ii,  who 
were  to  nmke  Jaws  firr  the  iidviintiigf^  <*(  ht»th  runks. 
nnil  fur  lUo  "cquiUiEing  uf  lihert>,"  a  phrase  tbe 
Mii(turl  of  which  can  only  be  undentlowJ  by  ri'for- 
eiice  to  the  diapuiea  between  the  twu  nrnka^  Ac- 
cording to  DiouyBiUH,"  in  the  ycnr  U.C.  ISi  the  sen* 
aKj  sASPnted  to  a  pichifirituin,  pursuant  to  which 
cummiBsiuueni  were  lu  bo  aont  to  Athena  and  the 
Gtrek  ciiiis  generally,  in  urdtTio make  ihoniftclvea 
icqnnintcd  with  tbuir  hivvH.  Ilirnn  oonmiitwionors 
were  appointed  fttr  thr  purpose.  On  lUv  rcitirn  of 
the  coinmifib'onerB.  li.C.  •it>i,  it  wa»  tttfieed  Uiat 
jtersons  should  be  uppojutud  to  draw  up  thu  code  of 
liiwd  (decemviri  legibus  Bcribundia),  but  ttify  were 
to  he  rhoacn  only  from  the  pnlru-ians,  with  a  pro- 
vision thai  the  rights  of  tbe  plebeians  iiUonld  bo  rc- 
Kpi'vled  by  the  decoinviri  in  drawing  up  the  laws' 
In  till*  fuHowini;  year  (U  (^  4GI)  the  dt-cemvih 
were  npiMintiHi  m  the  eonntia  centuriuta,  and  du- 
rmji  the  tuno  of  ibeir  oflice  nn  other  magistratus 
wtTt'  chosL'u.  The  body  eonsittted  of  ten  iwiricianB, 
iiu  huliiift  the  lhreL>  coniniisaioniTii  who  had  bei-ii 
AC'nt  abroad  :  Appiua  Claudius,  consul  detiifinatus, 
at  tht)  hendf  of  tbe  body.  The  Ten  tiK»k  the- 
'•dnunistralton  uf  afTuirs  in  turn,  and  the  msigma  of 
oflice  were  oidy  used  by  him  who  tor  the  limt;  be- 
ing direeted  Uio  odminiKtration.*  Ten  tabU^^  of 
laws  were  prepared  during  the  year,  and  aAer  be- 
nig  approved  by  the  senate,  were  conUrined  hy  the 
cuniUia  eenlunata.  As  il  was  considered  that 
wnie  farther  laws  were  wanted,  deccnivirt  were 
a^ain  elected  B.C.  450,  cunsiblintj:  of  Appia^  Clau- 
dius and  hia  friends  i  but  the  second  body  of  decem- 
viri comprised  three  plebeians,  according  to  Dtonys- 
lus,*  but  Livy'  spealu  only  of  patrieiaiiB.  Twu 
more  tables  were  added  by  these  decemviri,  which 
Cicero'  eaJls  '*  Dui£  tabula  iniyNamm  Icp/m."  The 
provision  wbtrh  iUlowed  no  connubmm  between  the 
(Mires  and  the  pleba  is  referred  to  tlie  eleventh 
Uible*  Tbo  whole  Twelve  Tables  were  first  |iub- , 
iiflhiHl  m  the  cousulehip  of  U  Valeriua  and  M.  Ho- 
ratui9,  aAer  the  downfall  of  iho  deeemviri.  11. C, 
4-tti.*  This,  the  first  atlenipl  to  make  a  code,  re- 
uiduied  also  tbe  only  attempt  for  near  one  Ibou- 
land  years,  until  the  legislation  of  Justinian.  'I'he 
Twelve  Tables  are  medtiuiied  by  ihu  Uouuui  wri- 
ters under  a  great  variety  of  names  :  Ix!gc«  Decem- 
virales.  Lex  iVeem  viral  is,  Loges  Xll-,  Lex  XIl. 
Tabularum  or  DiKidi'eim.  and  Hiiiiietinics  they  are 
referred  to  liiider  tlie  iianir«  of  b'gea  ond  k'X  aim- 
ply,  as  bi'iiig  pre-*'niincnlly  Tbe  l*iw 

Tho  laws  were  cut  on  bruttKC  tiihlelis  and  put  up 
tn  a  pubhc  place.'*  Potnponius"  Blatea  that  ibo  first 
Tea  Tables  were  on  ivory  {labiiltt  tlortit) .  a  note 
of  Zimruern"  contains  refereiiees  to  various  author- 
ities which  treat  of  this  disputed  matter  After  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  tlie  Cjmis,  it  was  nee«»s4U'y 
to  reconsLniet  the  tables  '>  tt  is  not  said  that  there 
had  been  two  or  more  original  copies,  though,  if  the 
custom  of  plaining  laws  in  the  a.-ranum  wa^  then 
in  use,  there  may  bare  been  two  copies  at  least. 
Out  whether  there  was  only  one  copy,  or  whether 
that  was  found  aAer  the  conllugrnticin.  the  tweJve 
were  in  some  way  restored,  and  Uio  Homaiis  of  itio 
age  of  f'leero  had  never  any  doubt  as  to  tho  gena- 
l)ieni;s3  uf  the  coUecliou  whieb  then  existed. 

The  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  has  been  a 
fruitful  matter  uf  speculation  and  inquiry  to  modern 
lusConaos  and  jurists,  who  have  often  bandied  the 
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to  til'  iieft,  the  tart  rt*Hta  mt 

i  tts  good  evidence  ia  •"  U 

I  u^e,  and  there  is  noil* 
we  do  not  know  what  lUt  cum 
buck  with  tliem.     U  ia  farthrr 
nis,.i:i  '': '  *  1      -    '    <  •'- 

m«  I.  :4i 

won!'  itu 

fireel.  iijegeat«d.'- 

tion  NH  t^  <  idct  of  A 

been  ereeltid  in  lU:  LuuuUum  at 
of  ilermodorus;  but  it  did  nut  exiKt 
Plmy.» 

The  I'welvo  I'ablca  contaiiwd 
both  to  th'*  Hii   r..ii>iiiTuin    and  Ibfi 
ifann  puh!t  juru').     The  ;ta 

underwent  sf  ^  in   tb*-  roanegj; 

but  tli«  jua  priv.i 
ued  to  be  the  fui 
Cicero  B|)eakB  <•! 
Tables  <«/  (arnn 
be  addif  that  thi^  , ... 
when  he  wrote,  the  I 
more  unportAnce.     Ilui  .    ini 

fundamt'ntJiJ  prinutpbii  >jf  Uh*  i  Wf-|vr  ttbitu 
ever  foriiuiily  re(ji-»iled,  but  Ui»l  the  jm 
grow  up  by  the  mde  "i  I  mit 

rigour,      riu-n  m,  ind<  -  net 

itivc  logisbi'""'  "■"•" 
tion  of  the 

themselve)}  i^g 

tcrs  speak  ui  Ui^h  tt  ruia  ol  ih<:  pfi 
enactments  containr'd  lu  »bc  i  uelir©  ft 
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III*.'  propriety  of  tij«s  l.i 
exprcatoed-'     That  m-n 
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judgin.  few  fratfrn* 

enue:ii:  oxprusiuKl 

arebai'    ,-,...,.,.^.:v. 

Sextus  Xliua  iV-lUJ ' 
mented  on  the  Tui  Iv. 
ed  m  the  time  fit  !' 
AntiAtnis  l.alM-o  . 
bh-5,  wbieb  : 
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the  Twelve  Tables  • 
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evidence',  :ii' 
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TYMPANUM 

s  Ipirialaiion  to  put  the  two  classes  on 
blinif.  Modem  wntcrs  orten  speak  in- 
>f  the  deccmTirit]  icgitilation.  and  of  the 
s  enacting  laws,  as  tf  the  decemviri  had 
jweroigTi  power ;  but  thry  did  nut  even 
i^late  abtfulutely.  fur  the  Ten  Tables 
feied  by  the  comitia  centunata*  or  the 
K>ple,  or.  Ofl  Niebuhr  expresses  it,  **  when 
iri  had  satisfied  every  objection  they 
sonable,  and  their  work  was  approved 
».  they  brought  it  before  the  centuries, 
at  waa  ratified  by  the  curiea,  under  the 
of  the  colleges  uf  priests  and  the  sanc- 
/auspiees.'"  'Hie  two  new  tables  were 
)  the  same  way,  as  wc  may  safely  con- 

the  circumstances  of  the  case*  It 
ferencc  that  the  sovereign  people  did  not 

several  laws  included  in  the  Tables  : 
)  of  legislation  would  have  boon  imprac- 
as  Njcbuhr  obstTVfs,  waa  not  cuntbrra- 
sage  of  ancient  commonwealths.  How 
HDviri  really  were  able,  by  intrigue  or 
;o  carry  such   partirular  mpasures  as 

to  insert  in  the  Tables,  is  a  different 
lit  in  form  their  so-called  legtalation  was 
sa  whole,  by  the  sovereign,  that  is,  the 
le,  and  consequently  the  decemviri  are 
called  legislators  :  they  might  be  called 

listent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
les  had  mainly  for  their  object  the  im- 
he  ruftloinary  law  in  writing,  to  admit 
■ovisiona  were  also  introduced  from  the 
er  ststes.  Indeed,  where  the  Koman 
lerfecl,  the  readiest  mode  of  supplying 
jTOuld  bo  by  adopting  the  rules  of  law 
n  approred  by  esperienco  among  other 
15  Gaius,  in  bis  Cummentary  on  tht^ 
les.  where  he  is  speaking  of  Colle^a,' 
e  members  of  collegia  may  make  wliat 
lease  among  themselves,  if  (hey  thcire- 
•  publica  Icx;  and  he  adds,  this  lex 

takeit  from  one  of  Solon's,  which  he 
d  in  another  passage,  when  he  Is  spcak- 
;tio  tinium  regundorum,*  he  refers  to  a 
1  as  the  sourre  of  certain  rules  as  lo 

It  is  a  |}OssiblB  case  that  the  Romans 
;ten  law  before  the  enactment  of  the 
les.  except  a  few  leges,  and,  if  this  is 
ince  of  applying  to  those  stales  which 
r  written  law,  if  it  were  only  as  samples 

of  the  form  of  legislation,  is  obvious, 
lenls  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  often 
id,  but  the  mu»t  cumplcle  e^say  on  ifaeir 
on  the  critical  labours  of  scholars  and 

Dirkscn,  UtbtrairM  der  bij/ungcn  Ver- 
'rihk  und  HtrtlcUunfj  dcM  Ttxle*  der 
Frapnente^  Leipzig,  1834.  Ztmmern's 
itc.,  contains  references  to  all  the  au- 
his  subject. 

WM  {rv/in-avoiO.a  small  drum  carried  in 
)f  these,  some  resembled  in  all  rcApecta 
nbourinc  with  hollB.  Others  presented 
ir  disk  on  the  upper  surfare,  and  swell- 
ilh  like  a  ketite-drum,  a  shape  which 
J  indicated  by  Pliny  when  he  describes 
class  of  pearls  in  the  following  terms : 
I  tantvm  t*t  faars,  ci  ab  fa  ri'iunihtai, 
ties,  oh  id  tympania  rocan/wr."'  Both 
epreseoted  m  the  cuts  below.  Thai 
;  is  from  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii," 
igbt  from  a  ActJe  vase  ;^  and  here  tho 

u..  it..  318.)  -9.  rUv..  ill..  T7,  57.1  —  3.  (Di(. 
—4.  (D^lf.  id.  tit.  1, 1.  \^.\-i.  (H.  N.,  ix..  M.J 
bw.lAtn.  VII.,  Uv.37.)  — 7.  (MlUin,  P«iulurr»  ilo 
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convexity  on  the  under  side  is  distinctly  seen.  Tyu* 
Ijana  were  covered  with  the  hitlcs  of  oxen'  or  of 
assc^i,'  were  beaten'  with  a  slick*  or  with  the 
hand*  (see  cuts),  and  were  much  employed  in  all 
wild,  enthusiastic  religious  rites,*  especmlly  lite  or- 
gies v(  Bacchus  and  of  Cybele,'  and  hence  Plautu^' 
charactcria^ps  an  effeminate  coxcomb  as  *'■  Marhum 
maiacum,  evicinnatum,  vmhraticoUm,  tympanotriham." 
According  to  Justin,*  they  were  used  ny  the  Par- 
Ihians  in  war  to  give  the  signal  for  the  onset. 

2.  A  solid  wheel  without  spokes  for  heavy  wng- 
ons,^*  such  as  is  shown  in  the  cut  on  page  781 
TheAC  are  lo  this  day  couunun  in  the  Hide  carta  of 
southern  Italy  and  Greece,  and  Mr.  Fellows,"  frorr 
wbusc  work  the  figure  below  is  copied,  found  lh<'m 
atlachcd  to  the  farm  vehicles  of  Mysia.  "The 
wheels  are  of  s*ilid  blocks  of 
wood  or  thick  planks,  gener- 
ally ihrcc,  held  logeiher  by  an 
iron  hoop  ur  lire ;  a  loud  creak- 
ing  noise  is  made  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  galled  axle,"  a  sat- 
isfactory commentary  on  the 
^^Htridcnlia  plattstra'*  of  Virgil." 

3.  Hence  wheels  of  various  kinds,  a  sort  of  crane 
worked  by  a  wheel  for  raising  weights,'*  a  wheel 
for  drawing  water,'*  a  solidtnalhetl  wheel  fonuing 
part  of  tho  rnacbincry  of  a  mill,"  and  the  hke. 

4.  An  ancient  name  for  round  plates  or  chargers, 
such  as  were  afterward  called  iancts  and  atatcra}* 

5.  An  architi'ctural  term,  signifying  the  flat  sur- 
fiitce  or  space  within  a  pediment,  and  also  the  square 
pjnel  of  a  door" 

6.  A  wooden  cudgel  lor  heating  makfarlors.  and 
^Iso  a  beating  post  tu  whieh  they  were  tied  when 
tlog^'ed  ;  hence  the  GreeiC  verbs  rvfii^avi^civ  and 
iiTifiTVffaavi^iv  are  formed.** 

U.V. 

VACANTIA  DONA.     {Vid.  Bona  V;icaktm.-» 
VACATIO.     (F(J.  Abmv.  Uomak,  p.  lOU  ;  Em- 

BRtTl) 

•VACCIN'TUM,  moat  probably  the  DelpJunmm 
Ajaeit,  or  Larkspur     {Vid.  Hvaciwthus.) 

VADIMO'NR'M,  VAS.  {Vtd.  Actio,  p  18. 
Pb-bb.) 

VACrNA.     (Vid.  Gladiu.  ) 

VALK'RT^  leges,  proposed  by  the  consul  P. 
Valerius  Publicola,  B.C.  508,  enacted.  1.  That  who 
ever  attempted  to  obtain  possession  uf  royal  power 
should  be  devoted  to  the  gods,  together  with  his 
substance  ,'*  and.  2.  That  whoever  was  condemned 
by  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  to  be  put  to  dealh, 


1.  (Chrid,  Fait.,  it  .  343.— Stal.,  Tlirli.,  ii.,  78.)-*-  (Phwir., 
lii.,  a0,4.>— J.  (Su«L.  (»ct»if.,08.)— 1.  (Phetlr.,  t  r.)— S.  (fh-id, 
Met.,  i»«  30.)— 8.  ( Anttoiili.,  Ljiiil.,  t.,  StC.)— 7.  (Catull..  Itir., 
9R3.  —  Claud.,  De  Com.  Stilich.,  lii..  3(13,  —  Liinrt,.  ii.,  S18.— 
l.'alMll..  Itiii..  9.  — Virg.,  .*n.,  iB-,  BI9.  —  Claud..  Eulli;|i.,  i., 
VTR— Compare  l^itwck.  AflMpfa.,?.  030,  6511.}— S.  (Tnio.,  li.,  7, 
«.)-».  (ih.,a.(-10.  (Virg.,Giwf..iT..444.)-Il.  (E«c.ia 
Awa  Minor,  n.  TS.)— IS.  (George  iii.,  530.)— 13.  (LucrtiL,  ir., 
WS.— Viirev..  T,,  41—14.  (Id.,  x.,  !4.)— 15.  (td.,  X.,  9,  10.) 
—  Ifl.  <Pliiu  H.  N.,  iiiin.,  53.)— 17  iViiruv.,  in.,  3  ;  iir,,  S,i— 
IB.  (Scbol.  ad  Anatoiib..  Plut.,  470.-  St.  Pnul,  K\*.  to  llcHrvwi^ 
li,  la.  —  PalluE,  Owmi.,  nil..  70.)-  IV.  (Lir..  ii  .  *  -  \*\iA.. 
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to  be  Bcourged,  or  to  be  fined,  should  [tossess  the 
right  of  appeal  (provocatio)  to  the  people.'  Niebuhr* 
has  pointed  out  that  the  patricians  possesaed  pre- 
viously the  right  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate  to  their  own  council  the  curies,  and  that, 
therefore,  this  law  of  Valerius  only  related  to  the 
plebeians,  to  whom  it  gave  the  right  of  appeal  to 
:ho  plebeian  tribes,  and  not  to  the  centuries.  This 
seems  to  be  proved  by  a  passage  of  Bionysius,'  and 
also  by  the  foot  that  the  laws  proposed  by  the  Va- 
lerian family  respecting  the  right  of  appeal  are 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  chief  safeguards  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  plebs>  The  right  of  appeal  did  not 
extend  beyond  a  mile  from  the  city,*  where  the 
unlimited  imperium  began,  to  which  the  patricians 
were  just  as  much  subject  as  the  plebeians. 

VALE'RI-E  ET  HORATIiE  LEGES  were 
three  laws  proposed  by  the  consuls  L.  Valerius  and 
M.  Horatius,  B.C.  449,  in  the  year  after  the  decem- 
virate.  1.  The  first  law  is  said  to  have  made  a 
plebiscitum  binding  on  the  whole  people,  respecting 
the  meaning  of  which  expression  see  PLaBiaciTUH. 
S.  The  second  law  enacted  that  whoever  should 
procure  the  election  of  a  magistrate  without  appeal 
should  be  outlawed,  and  might  be  killed  by  any  one 
with  impunity.'  3.  The  third  law  renewed  the 
penalty  threatened  against  any  one  who  should 
harm  the  tribunes  and  the  aediles,  to  whom  were 
now  added  the  judges  and  decemvirs  ("  Ul  qui 
tribunit  pUbis,  adilibutf  judicibat,  decemvirU  nocuit- 
aet,  ejus  caput  Jovi  sacrum  esset,  familia  ad  eadem 
Cerais  liberi  liberaque  venum  ire/'").  There  has 
been  considerable  dispute  as  to  who  are  meant  by 
the  "  judices"  and  "  decemviri"  in  this  passage.  Ar- 
nold' supposes  that  they  refer  to  two  new  ofiSces, 
which  were  to  be  shared  equally  between  the  two 
orderS;  the  "judices"  being  two  supreme  magis- 
trates, invested  with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and 
discharging  also  those  duties  afterward  performed 
by  the  censors,  and  the  "  decemviri"  being  ten  trib- 
unes of  the  soldiers,  to  whom  the  military  power 
of  the  consuls  was  transferred.  Niebuhr'  supposes 
the  centumviri  to  be  meant  by  the  judices,  and  that 
the  decemviri  were  the  supreme  magistrates,  who 
were  again  to  take  the  place  of  the  consuls,  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  settled  what  share  the  commonalty 
ought  to  have  in  the  curulc  dignities ;  only  he  im- 
agines that  it  was  the  plebeian  decemvirs  alone 
that  are  meant  in  this  passage. 

VALE'RIA  LEX,  proposed  by  the  consul  M. 
Valerius,  B.C.  300,  re-enacted  for  the  third  time 
the  celebrated  law  of  his  family  respecting  appeal 
(jtrovoeaiio)  from  the  decision  of  a  magistrate.  The 
law  specified  no  fixed  penalty  for  its  violation,  leav- 
ing the  judges  to  determine  what  the  punishment 
should  be."  We  do  not  know  why  this  law  was 
re>enacted  at  this  particular  time. 

VALLUM,  a  term  applied  either  to  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  a  Roman  camp.  It 
is  derived  from  vallua  (a  stake),  and  properly  means 
the  palisade  which  ran  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
agger,  but  it  very  frequently  includes  the  agger  also. 
The  vallunty  in  the  latter  sense,  together  with  the 
fossa  or  ditch  which  surrounded  the  camp  outside 
of  the  ra//um,  formed  a  complete  fortification.  {Vid. 
Aoois.) 

The  valli  C^dpaxrc),  of  which  the  vallum,  in  the 
former  and  more  limited  sense,  was  composed,  are 
described  by  Polybius"  and  Livy,"  who  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  tedium  of  the  Greeks  and  that 
of  the  Romans,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 


1.  (DioDyt.,  T.,  19, 70.— Cic,  Da  Repnbl.,  ii.,  SI.— Ltv.,  ii.,  S.) 
-3.  (i.,  p.  531.)— 3.  (ii.,  39.)-4.  (Lit.,  iii.,  53,  5«.)-5.  (Id., 
«i.,»0.)— «.  (Id.,  iii.,  55;  it.,  13— Cic,  De  R«p.,  ii.,  81.)— 7. 
(Lit.,  iii..  55.)-8.  (i.,  p.  817,  Ac.)- 0.  (ii.,  p.  368.)— 10.  (Ut., 
«.,  ».)-  11.  (xTii.,  i.,  l.j— IS.  (miii.,  5.) 
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I  latter.  Botl 
larger  trees, 
the  vdH  of  t 
more  brancli 
had  either  tv 
es,  and  thes 
Greeks  place 
ble  interrab, 
up  by  the  bra 
together,  am 
sharpened  th 
vallus  could 
branches  and 
removed  a  h 
The  Roman 
convenient  b 
it  down,  am 
opening.  Tl 
the  Romans 
soldier  carric 
march.'  Th 
oak  was  pref 

The  word  i 
to  Valium* 

A  fortifical 
by  the  Greek 

Varro's  et 
much.* 

In  the  opei 
not  be  taken 
estabUsh  a  hi 
fences  simila 
which  was  i\ 
circumvallatii 
tion  between 
formed  a  deft 
There  was  oi 
inner  against 
that  might  at 
the  army  was 
works. 

This  kind 
called  uTTorn; 
by  the  Peloj 
Their  lines  c 
turf)  at  the  ^ 
the  city  in  thi 
were  the  huti 
tlements  (im 
was  a  towei 
space  betwec 
for  the  besie^ 
On  the  outsii 
This  descripl 
the  Roman  n: 
of  the  best  ej 
that  of  Nums 
Caesar.'  Thi 
those  used  ir 
high,  and.  of  < 

VALLUS. 

VALViE. 

VANNUS 
a  broad  bask 
cha9^  (leust  I 
and  was  then 
It  thus  perfur 
ence  the  oflft< 
shovel.  {Via 
simple  implec 


1.  iPolyb.,  1.  , 
I6.)-S.  (Cm.,  £ 
—4.  (L.  L.,  T.,  ] 
S3.)— 0.  (Appian 
Gmll.,Tii.,7^.73. 
15C,  I37.-W.,  P 
R«  Rut.,  ii.,  91 
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r  Dacchufi,  as  well  as  those  of 
Imtinual  reference  tu  the  occapa- 
ihe  vannus  was  borne  in  the  pro. 
I  in  honour  or  both  those  divinuies. 
iru  one  of  the  cpithcla  of  Bac- 
^ix*  in  the  British  Museum  (see 
But)  the  infant  Bacchus  is  carried 
»  dancing  bacchantes  clothed  in 
i),  the  one  male  and  carrying  a 
%T  female  and  carrying  a  torch. 
t  divinilies  were  aomeiUnea  con- 


^  cradled  in  the  same  manner.' 
iatso  used  in  the  processions  to 
misof  sacTilice  and  the  first-fruits 
'those  who  bore  them  being  called 

I    ( Vid.  MAJEaTAt.) 

kxa.) 

QC.  {Vtd.  Lkx,  p.  M«.) 
tgoat*8-hair  or  felt>  Hcsiod*  ad- 
it to  wear  brogues  (pcronet,  Kap- 
JDX-hide,  with  socka  of  the  above 
i  them.  Socks  of  a  finer  fdC  were 
by  the  Athenians.* 
k  is  ihy  grMieral  Urm  fnr  all  (lie 
of  the  Ruinan  state  '  The  word 
uhot  and  is  geoL-raUy  brlievpd  lo 
piitied  the  duties  paid  upun  things 
ported  (qua  Tehei»in(ur).  If  this 
uld  necessarily  imply  that  these 
r  the  moat  ancient  or  the  most  im- 
the  Koman  reveniie-s  and  that,  for 
isons.  the  mime  was  subsequently 
I  all  the  regular  revenues  in  gen- 
f  point  is  borne  out  by  the  history 
leenris  more  probable  that  vectiga) 
rbich  is  brought  {cehttur)  into  the 
|w  the  Greek  ^upo^.  The  earliest 
I  the  state  was,  in  all  probability, 
ue  use  of  the  pubhc  land  and  pa»- 
pnue  was  called  paMcua,  a  name 
ft  late  as  the  time  uf  Pliny/  in  the 
S  of  the  censors,  fur  all  the  reve- 
in  general. 

I  the  supreme  authority  in  all  mat- 
■t,  as  ihf  slate  itself  did  not  occupy 
ing  the  taxes,  duties,  and  trtluites, 
p  intrusted  with  the  actual  husi- 
bcra,  who  in  this  respect  may  Dt>t 
ared  to  modem  ministers  of  finance, 
irious  branches  of  the  revenue  to 
I  fixed  sum  and  for  a  certain  num- 
a,  Cbnsor,  Publicani  ) 
I  branches  of  the  pubUc  revenues 


-t.(C«llin)..  Jav..  M.  —  Scbiil.  la  lor.— 

4M.)~3.  (Callim.  id  C*r.,  127.)— 4. 

i.  (Op.  el  Dies,  542.)— «.  (Cratiouii,  n.  10, 

Pro  Leg.  Mull.,  6.J— 9.  (11.  N.,  xfiii.,  3.) 


VECnOAIlA. 

of  Rome  arc  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  ii  n 
only  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  thcin  here,  and  to 
explain  those  which  bare  not  been  treated  of  sep- 
arately. 

1.  The  tithes  paid  to  the  state  by  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  ager  publicus.  ( Vid.  DscvnXr  AoRAaijS 
Lkcch.) 

2  Tlie  sums  paid  by  those  who  kepi  their  cattio 
on  the  public  pastures.     (  Ki//.  Sckipti/ra.) 

3.  The  harbour  duties  raised  upon  Imported  and 
ex]x>rtcd  commodities.     (ViH.  Portobuw  ) 

4.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  ealt-works  (sali- 
na),  Ancus  Marciua  is  said  to  have  first  established 
salt-works  at  Ostia ;'  and  as  thi*y  wire  pubho  prop- 
erty, they  were  probably  let  out  to  farm.  The  pub 
licani  appear,  however,  at  timeff  to  have  sold  this 
most  necessary  of  all  commodities  at  a  very  high 
price,  whence,  during  the  war  with  Porsenna,  the 
Republic  itself  undertook  the  direct  management 
of  the  saliuK  of  Ostia,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
obtain  salt  at  a  more  moderate  price.*  Subsequent- 
ly the  siilmw  were  again  farmed  by  the  pubhcani, 
but  the  censors  M.  hivius  and  C.  Claudius  fixed  the 
prico  at  which  those  who  took  the  lease  of  them 
were  obliged  to  sell  the  salt  to  the  people.  At 
Rome  the  modius  was,  according  to  this  regulation, 
sold  for  ft  sextans,  while  in  other  parts  of  Italy  tho 
price  was  higher  and  varied.'  'i'he  salt-works  in 
Italy  and  in  the  provirir<*s  were  very  numerous  ;  in 
conquered  countries,  however,  they  were  son^tmies 
left  m  the  possession  of  their  former  owneA  (per 
sons  or  towns),  who  had  to  pay  to  Rome  only  a 
fixed  rcDi.  Others,  again,  were  worked,  and  iho 
produce  sold  in  the  rnme  of  the  state,  or  were,  like 
tbove  of  Oblia,  farmed  by  the  puhlirani.* 

5.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  mines  {metalla) 
This  branch  of  the  pubho  revenue  cannot  have  been 
very  produeiivc  until  the  Romans  had  become  mas- 
ters of  foreign  countries.  Untd  that  time  the  mmea 
of  Italy  appear  to  have  been  worked,  but  this  was 
forbidden  by  the  senate  after  the  eontjuest  of  foreign 
lands  *  The  mines  of  conquered  countries  were 
treated  like  the  snlina*,  that  is,  they  were  partly 
left  to  individuals  or  towns,  on  condition  of  a  «?r- 
taln  rent  being  paid,*  or  they  were  worked  for  the 
direct  account  of  the  suie,  or  were  farmed  by  iho 
publicani.  In  the  last  case,  however,  it  appears  al- 
ways to  have  been  fixed  by  the  lex  ccnsoria  how 
many  labourers  or  slaves  the  publicani  should  be 
allowed  to  employ  in  a  parlii:ular  mine,  na  other- 
wise they  would  have  been  able  to  derive  the  most 
enomious  profits.'  Among  the  most  productive 
mines  belonging  to  the  Republic,  we  may  meiilioa 
tlie  rich  gold-mines  near  Aquileia,*  the  gold-mines 
of  Iclimvdi,  near  Vercelli,  in  which  25,0«0  men  were 
constantly  employed,^  and,  lastly,  the  silver-rnmea 
in  .Spam,  in  the  neighlwurhood  of  Carlhaeo  Nova, 
which  yielded  every  day  25,000  draohmas  to  the 
Roman  aeranum.'*  Macedonia,  Thrace.  lUyricmii. 
iV/riea,  Sardinia,  and  other  places,  also  contained 
very  productive  mines,  from  which  Rome  derived 
considerable  incotne. 

6.  Tlie  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  all  things 
which  were  sold  (catteittna  remjn  tenalium).  'llw 
lax  was  not  instituted  at  Home  until  the  lime  of  the 
civil  wars  ;  the  persona  who  collected  it  were  called 
coectore*.*^  Tiberius  reduced  this  lax  to  a  two 
hundredth  {ducentuima),  and  Caligula  abolished  it 
for  Italy  aUogeiher,  whence  uimn  several  coins  of 
this  emperor  w©  read  R.  C.  C  ,  that  is,  Hcmmsa 

1.  ai»^i.,>3.— Plin.,  H.  N-.  mi.,  41.)— S-  (Grooonui  W 
Lit.,  li,  9.)  — a.  (Lu.,  nil..  37.)— 4.  (Burounn,  Vceiir  Pop. 
Ram.,  p.  90,  Ac)— 5.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  i"'tt..  4  :  iit»ii.,  11>  — S. 
(IiLib.,  xiiiT..  l.>-7.  (IJ.  iK,  imii.4.)— S.  iPulyb.,  xjtit., 
10.)— B.  (Pljn..  II.  N  ,i«.iii.,4  -airttb..v..p.  l«.)-h'.  (P"lyt>, 
nii».,  ».— Com|»rfl  Li»..  «iAi».,  tl.)  — Jl  (<■'«,  Ef*.  «i  Uat-, 
1.,  18,  Pw  iUb.  l-ort.,  II.) 


VELUM. 

Vueeniefima.^  AfcorJing  to  Dion  Cassias,*  Tibe- 
rius refilurp-d  iht?  c^iiipsmia,  which  waa  aftenvard 
abolished  by  Cutiiiula.'  Revpectiiig  the  tax  raised 
upon  tfit^  sale  of  staves,  sen  Qi-iNgUAGRsiM*. 

7.  The  viceaiaia  heredit^tiuiu  ct  ntanuiuittsioauin. 

(Vtd,  VlCEHlMA.) 

8.  Tlic  tribute  imposed  upon  forei^  countries 
was  by  far  the  most  tmport.-tnt  branch  of  the  publtc 
revenue  during  *.hc  time  of  Home's  greutaess.  It 
Was  someiiineu  raised  at  once,  sometimes  paid  by 
instalments,  und  someiimes  changed  into  a  [kiU-Uu, 
which  was  in  many  caae«  regulated  acoorUing  to 
Ihe  ceiiaua  *  In  regard  to  Cihcia  and  Syna,  we 
know  ihut  tins  tax  amounted  lo  uiiu  (ler  cent,  of  a 
ptTAon's  rt'nsus.  to  whicli  a  tax  u;>im  houses  and 
■laves  was  added  '  In  some  cases  the  tribute  was 
Dot  paid  according  to  the  census,  but  consisted  in 
a  hiiid-tux.* 

9.  A  tax  uiHin  bachelors.     iVid.  Uzorxcm.) 

10.  A  dour-tax.     {Vid.  Osturium.) 

11.  The  octarte.  In  the  time  of  Cccsar,  all  liberti 
living  in  Italy,  and  possessing  properly  of  30U  sea- 
tertia  and  above  it,  had  to  pay  a  tax  consisting  uf 
the  eighth  part  of  their  property.' 

It  woidd  be  interesting  to  ascertaiti  tlie  amount 
of  income  which  Home  at  various  [leruHJs  derived 
from  these  and  other  sources,  but  our  want  of  in- 
formation renders  ii  impossible.  We  have  only  the 
ffcrieral  statement  that,  previously  to  the  time  of 
Ponipyf,  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  fifty  mill- 
ioiis  ofdraclunas,  and  that  it  was  mcrcascd  by  hun 
to  eighty-five  millions.*  Kes|ieciing  the  sums  eun- 
lained  at  ditferent  limes  Iq  the  Krurium  at  Komti, 
see  Pliny .• 

\'fJHKS  i^'X^fta),  a  load  of  hay,  manure,  or  any- 
thing whtch  was  usually  conveyed  in  a  cart.  (  Vut. 
Pla  I'  tTKUM. )  Ptiny  speuku  of  "  a  large  load,  of  hay" 
{vchemfani  Urge  o/iuj<am'°),  which  shows  that  this 
ktenn  did  not  always  denote  a  fixed  quantity.  With 
le  Romans,  however,  aa  with  ua,  the  load  woa  like- 
wise luied  as  a  measure,  a  load  of  manure  being 
equal  to  eighty  modii,  which  was  about  twenty 
buidiels.*^  'Ilie  trunk  of  a  tree,  when  stjuared,  was 
also  reckoned  a  load,  the  length  varying  according 
lo  the  kind  of  Iimbur,  viz.,  ItO  feet  of  o^,  35  of  dr, 
dec."    A  load  was  also  called  Cakpkntbm. 

VKLA'KIUM.     (ViW.  Vblu«.) 

VKLA'TJ  was  a  name  given  to  the  Accensi  in 
the  Roman  anny,  who  were  only  supernumerary 
■oldiera  ready  lo  supply  any  vacancies  in  the  legion. 
{V\d.  AoLCvsM  Tliey  were  called  Velaii,  bcoauae 
they  were  only  clothed  {vcluU)  with  the  saga,  and 
were  not  regularly  armed." 

VE  LITEM.     (  Vid  Abmv,  Rokaw,  p.  104.) 

VELI.EIA'.VUM  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 
{Vid.  [<(TeBCBssio,  p.  543.) 

VELUM  (ou/aja,''  fropaB'rr(io//a,"  sorajrfroff/io'*), 
a  curtain,  (^arlov)  a  sail.  In  private  houaca  cur- 
tarns  were  either  hung  as  coverings  over  doors,"  or 
Ibey  served  in  the  interior  of  the  house  aa  aubsli* 
tutes  for  doors."  (Vid,  Hovbb.  p.  515;  Janoa.  p. 
6S6.)  In  the  palare  of  the  Jloman  emperor,  a  slave, 
called  pf/ariHj,  wus  stationed  at  each  of  the  princi- 
pal doors  to  raise  liie  curtain  when  any  one  passed 


VELUM. 

through.*    Window-curtama  werr 

to  wiudow-shutiers*    CnrLaiiw  k 

partitions  in  the  rooms,'  an-l  whi; 

thoy  were  kept  in  plane  by  i 

{Vid.  FiocLA.  p  430.)     fr. 

found  extending  from  piilai  tu  pm^ 

at  Herculaneum.* 

In  temple*  curtain^  s<?rv«>«l  nmrf  « 
the  statue  of  the  divLnity 
occasionally,  so  >»  to  diaro . 
to  the  devout.'    iVid.  r.b&Tui>uuaLi 
presented  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiirr 
woollen  curtain  of  Assyrian  mnnuiacd 
the  Tyrian  purple,  and  interworen 
When  the  statue  was  display 
upon  the  ground,  and  i;  was  af 
means  of  cords  ;  whereas,  in 
at  Ephcsus,  the  corresponding  c 
attached  to  the  ceiling,  and  was 
to  conceal  the  siaiuo.*    The  anm 
from  a  bas-relief  reprwjontiog  tvu  Am 
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1.  (Tint.,  Aon.,  i.,T8  ;  ij.,  4t.— Suet.,  Caliif.,  !((.>— tt.  (Iviii., 
ia  ;  lii.,  ».)  —  3  (Comp.  Dig.  M,  lil.  Ifl.  i.  17,  «  1 ,)  —  4.  (Ctc., 
«.  Vcir.  L..,  &S.  U,  dec— PauL,  vu.,  IB.)— 5.  (Cio  *A  F«m..  iii,, 
8;  ftU  AU..  J..  16  —  Appun,  De  Bob.  Syr..  M.)  — S.  |AnT>i«a. 
rX>«  Bull.  Civ.,T.,  4.— Cuiaporv  Waller,  Gncli.  del  EUha.  Hvcbu, 
y.lM,  Ac.)— 7.  (DiuuCrts*.,).,  10.)— a.  (Plut.,  Pomp..  43.)— 0. 
B.  N.,  mill.,  17.  —  Bormniui,  Do  Veetip.  P«p.  Ruia.  —  Ilcgo- 
«iMb.  Vi-istich  Ciller  die  ROtn.  FmanE.  —  Ooue,  G ni ntlriifB  «■ 
Tuuuizw.  Rom.  Sual  )  — 10.  (Plm-,  H.  N.,  «iil.,  \b,  ».  M.»  — 
.1.  <C«1.,  De  Ro  Rnrt..  ii.,  IS,  16  ;  ii.,  3.)- 13.  {C^A.,  La.)— 13. 
(Feitua.ft.  V.  Velati,  Advcnpticu.)  —  14.  Illicopbr.,  Ctuu.,  S. — 
Alttea-i  «■•  p-  IDS,  e.  —  Poilux,  Ooom.,  tv.,  1S9.)  —  15.  iPlato, 
Polil.,  p.  291,  Ml  ilrkkor— Synr*.,  Epitf.,  4.)— 10.  (Si.  MaUli., 
a»lJ.,  51-)  — 17.  (Su.-l.,  CUud.,  10.)  — IS.  (Sea.,  Einst.,  61.) 
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in  supplication  and  saorlfiee  \M:U^tt 
godde«s.     The  altar  is  adorncHl  fw 
{Tid.  SsRTux),  and  the  tnirtnin  is  dm 
supported  by  a  tenniiius.' 

In  Ihe  theatres  thero  were  hanginf 
decorate  the  »c«ne.*    The  SirAiica  w 
in  a  wooden  frame,     l^e  tttanum  Dm 
stretched  over  tlie  whole  of  the  n«Ml 
the   spectators   from  the  sua  an'  r«'« 
awnings  were  in  general  cither  wi> 
cotton  was  used  for  thiti  (nirpoee 
time  of  Julius  Csisar,  and  was  runtmund. 
him.'*    This  vast  extent  of  canvass 
by  masts  (md/i'M  fixed  into  the 
annexed  woodcut  shows  tho  form 


^ 


Y 


iT 


tho  great  rings,  cut  out  of  lavi,  whi<4i 
the  inside  of  Uio  wall  of  the  iJrent  Tht^J 
peii,  near  the  lop.  and  whu-h  arc  pl;..v-jl 

1.  ([mor.  iu>.  Pignor.,  Pc  S«m«,  p.  4'<> 
—  L  (Plm.,Gpin..  t*.,  19.)  — 4.  (0«1I.  I> 
lS38.)-5.  (ApuL,  Mai.,  ii..  p.  1S7.  ul.  1 
49.)  — 7    (CuilUm,  .Mun.  Inod..  por  !>' 
(Vir^.,  Gflorv.,  iii..  23  —  Pnipen...  w.,  I,  i;-         *    ' 
— Ku*t..  C»lig.,»J.)— 10.  iPlin.,  IT  Nm«ii..  1,1 
xUu.,  M  — Lacrct.,  n.,  IVS}— 11.  tL>iC»rt.|Ll 


VENATIO. 


VENATIO. 


and  one  of  them  above  another,  so  that  I 
lias!  was  fixed  into  two  rings.  Each  ring  is  ! 
T)iece  with  the  alone  behind  il.  At  Koine  we 
re  a  siiiiiiar  conlrivanee  in  the  Coliseum  ;  hui 
IKIB  were  in  ihat  Instance  ranged  on  the  oat- 
t  the  wall,  and  rested  on  210  oonsolea,  from 
l^they  rose  so  as  to  pass  through  holes  cut  in 
mice.  The  holes  for  the  masts  are  also  seen 
Koman  theatres  at  Orange  and  other  plaecs. 
im.  and  much  more  euinmunty  its  derivative 
pr,  denciipd  the  veil  worn  by  women.'  That 
fty  a  bndu  was  spcetlically  called  fiammcum 
iARKiAOK,  p.  635):  another  special  term  was 
Greek  women,  when  they  went  abroad, 
lovcrod  their  heads  with  llie  shawl  {vtd.  V%- 
t.bu3  making  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  veil. 
iry  also  used  a  proper  headdress,  called  xa- 
^  which,  besides  serving  to  veil  their  cuunte- 
■^henever  they  desired  il,  was  graceful  and 
(Bilal,  and  was  iherel'ore  allrihulpd  lo  Venus* 
Iftdora*    The  veil  of  Ilione,  the  eldest  daugh- 

Eam,  was  one  of  the  seven  objects  preserved 
as  pledges  of  the  permanency  of  its  power.' 
also  meant  a  sail  (Jtmov  (ni/.  Ships,  p. 
j^fnr*).  Sailcloth  was  commonly  linen,  and 
l^ined  in  frreat  quantities  from  £^'pt ;  but  it 
jo  wovon  at  other  pl;ice9,sueh  as  Tarquinji  In 
J"*  Bui  cotton  sailcloth  {carbasa)  was  also 
^  it  is  still  in  the  Mediierranean.  The  sep- 
beces  {hntta)  were  taken  as  they  came  fruiri 
fe:^.,  and  were  sewed  tof^ether.  This  is  shown 
^nt  piiintiiigs  of  ehips,  in  which  the  seams 
i-vict  and  regular. 

i^\  BUl.UM.  a  hunting-spear.  This  may  have 
^linguibhed  from  the  spears  used  in  warfare 
■g  barbed ;  at  least  il  is  often  so  formed  in 
p^orks  of  art  reiircAentuig  the  story  of  Mele- 
bd  other  hunting-scenes.  It  was  seldom,  if 
p'wwn,  but  held  so  as  to  slant  downward,  and 
r*re  the  attacks  of  the  wild  boars  and  other 
pfchssc.' 

[jALICIA'UU.    {Vtd.  Sbrvds,  Romax,  p.  886.) 

[A'TIO,  hyntin^.  was  the  name  given  among 

■nans  to  an  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which 

NKriih  one  anctilier  and  with  men.     Thesp  cx- 

fK  originally  foiTocd  part  of  the  games  of  the 

Julius  Cssar  first  built  a  wuuden  amphi- 

for  Ihe  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which  \& 

^  '<)ion  Cassius"  iS*ar/wv  nwr^yertnov^  and 

e  nari^  is  given  to  the  amphiiheatru  buili 

linsTduns,"  and  also  to  the  celcbnited  one 

-,'*  bu:,eTCP  aAer  the  erection  of  the  latter. 

uently  re;  d     *"  venationes  in  the  circiis." 

rsons  wlo  '^ugiu  iviih  the  beasts  were  cither 

ned  crici*^  da  or  captives,  or  individualti  who 

B  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  were  trained  for  the 

be.     ( Kni.  Uestuuii.) 

p  Romans  were  as  passionately  fond  of  this 
Uininent  as  of  the  exhibiliuns  of  gladiators, 
(bring  the  latter  days  of  the  lU'public  and  un- 
|e  Empire  an  immense  variety  of  animals  wna 
$Ked  from  all  parts  \ji  the  Roman  world  for  the 
lealion  of  the  people,  and  muny  ihoiisands  wem 
iDtly  slain  at  one  time.  We  do  not  know  on 
^occasion  a  venalio  was  first  eshihtled  at 
\f  but  the  first  uicniicm  we  find  of  anyiliitig  of 
ia  m  the  year  B,C.  251,  when  L,  McteJlus 
in  the  circus  143  elephants,  which  he  had 
from  Sicily  arter  his  victory  over  the  Car- 

ld»nl.,  c.  Symjn.,  n..  \A1.)  —  3.  {Apollod.,  ii ,  6,  4  0.  — 

T.,  «rii..  rf.)— 3.  <Pau».,  iii.,  J5,  (t  8— Brunck,  Anal., 

.  (H«.,Th«og,,  373.)— S.  <Senf.  in  Vin?.,  ..En.,  »ii., 

'•Ilim,,  Epijr.,  T.,  4.-Earip.,  lice,  10*.)— 7,  tLiv,. 

.>— b.  {Bnrtoli.  Ailinir.,  U.)—9.  (Vtrg.,  .Ea..  iv.,  ]3t ; 

-Vftni),  L.  J...  till..  &3,  ed.  Mtlllrr— A|iut.,  Mat.,  riii., 

*d.A]ili.)— 10.  (ihii.,  «.)-]!.  (M..  b..«3.)— la.  <IJ., 

■19.  (Sp«rt.,  Ilidr,,  19.— VupUr.,  Prub..  19.) 


thaginians,  and  which  were  killed  in  Ih^  circas  wf*- 
cording  to  Verriiis,  though  other  writers  dit  nol 
speak  of  their  slaughter.*  But  this  can  ei*arcely  bf 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  a  venatio,  as  il  was  un- 
derstood in  later  limes,  since  the  elephants  are  said 
to  hare  been  only  killed  because  the  Romans  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  not  for  the 
amusement  of  Ihe  piwple.  There  was,  however,  a 
venatio  in  the  latter  sense  of  the  word  in  B.C.  186, 
in  the  games  celebrated  by  M.  Fulvius  m  fulfihneni 
of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  in  the  .Etolian  war . 
in  these  games  lions  and  panthers  were  exhibiied^ 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  prt»o(  vi  the  growing  lusgniH- 
cenco  of  the  age,  that  in  the  ludi  oin-cnses  exlnbit- 
ed  by  the  curulc  ledilcs  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
and  P.  Lentulus,  B.C.  168,  there  were  63  African 
panthers,  and  40  bears  and  elephants.'  From  abuui 
this  time  combat.s  with  wild  beasts  prohnhly  formed 
a  regular  part  of  the  ludi  rirceuses,  an<l  many  of 
the  curule  cpddes  made  great  effi:>rts  lo  nMatn  rare 
and  curious  animals,  and  put  in  reiiuisitton  the  ser- 
vices of  their  friends.*  Elephants  are  said  to  hare 
first  fought  in  the  circus  in  the  curulc  nidileship  of 
Claudius  Pulcher,  DC.  99,  and,  twenty  years  after- 
ward, in  the  curulc  aMliteship  of  the  two  LueulU. 
they  fought  against  bulls.*  A  hundred  lions  were 
exhihitt'il  liy  Sulla  in  his  pr«*Inr»hlp,  whli-h  were 
destroyed  by  javelin-men  sent  li>  King  Boechus  for 
the  purpose.  This  was  the  first  time  that  lions  wero 
allowed  lo  l>e  loose  in  the  circus ;  they  were  previ- 
ously always  lied  up.'  The  games,  however,  in  the 
curule  irdileship  of  Scnnnis.  B  C.  58.  surpassed 
anything  the  Romans  had  ever  seen,  among  other 
novelties,  he  f.rsi  exhibited  an  hipi^potamus  and 
five  crocodiles  In  a  tempiirary  canal  or  trench  {iuri- 
;ifijr').  At  the  venatio  given  by  Poin[n'y  In  his  seo- 
Olid  consulship,  B.C  55,  upon  the  dediealion  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  Victrix,  and  at  which  Cicero  was 
present,*  there  was  an  immense  number  of  animals 
slaughtered,  among  which  we  tmi  luentinn  ol  COO 
lions,  and  18  or  20  eh-phanls;  the  latter  fought  wiih 
Ga*tulians,  who  hurled  darts  against  them,  und  the) 
attempted  to  break  through  the  railings  {rlaihn)  ty 
which  they  were  separated  frtini  the  spectators.* 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  Julius  Cs'sar  sur- 
rounded the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  with  trench- 
es {cunpi). 

In  Ihe  games  exhibited  by  J.  Ciesar  in  his  third 
consiilship,  B.C  43,  ihe  venatio  lasted  for  five  days, 
and  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  splendour. 
Canictoparda  or  girafTcs  were  then  for  the  first  linie 
seen  in  Italy. '^  Julius  Caesar  also  Introduced  bull- 
fighls,  in  which  Thessalian  horsemen  pursued  the 
bulla  round  the  circus,  and,  when  the  latter  wcio 
tired  out,  seized  them  by  the  horns  ^nd  killed  them. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  spectacle  ;  it 
was  repealed  by  Claudius  and  Nero^^  In  the  games 
celebrated  by  Augustus,  B  C.  29,  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  rhinoceros  were  first  exhibited,  according 
to  Dion  Cassias  ;"  but  the  hippopotamus  is  Hpuken 
of  by  Pliny,  as  mentioned  above,  inthe  games  giv- 
en by  Scaurus.  Augustus  also  exhibited  a  snake 
&0  cubits  in  length."  and  Uiirty-six  crocoddcs,  which 
are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  spectacles  of  later 
times  ^* 

The  occasions  on  which  vcnationes  were  exhibited 
have  been  incidentally  mentioned  above.  They 
seem  to  have  been  first  cunfincd  to  the  ludi  ciroen- 


1.  (Plin.,  n.  N.,*iii.,  8.)  — 9.  (Lif.,  »»ii«.,  S2.)  — 3.  (Ut., 
xlir.,  lei.)—*.  (Compare  (JtnUoa'a  letter  to  <.'ic«ri>,  biI  Fua^  vn;^ 
«,)— 5.  (I'lia..  U.  N.,  THi..70— 6.  (fii*iv«:..  D«  Brvv.  Vit.,  13.J— 
7.  [Plio,  H.,  N.,  »Jii.,  40.)— 6.  (Cic.  ul  Fxm.,  «n.,  ).}— 9.  i$Hf 
nee.,  1.  c.-Plin,.  H.  N.,  viii.,  T,  tO.>— 10.  (Uibu  Cou.,  xJiu.,  SS. 
—Suet.,  Jul.,  39.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  VII...  7.— Ajtiuo,  11  C,  ii..  lOS. 
— V«ll.  rai-tt.,  11..  M.)  — 11.  (Phn.,  H.  N.,  vui.,  70.  — 8u«, 
riDuJ.,91,— Z)um  Caw.,  lii.,»)-14.  (b.,  M  V-IS.  (SaeC,0« 
Lav.,  U.>— 14.  4I>ioQ  Cut.,  It  ^  Vi.\ 
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•^  but  during  the  Uter  times  of  the  Refmblic  and 
und*r  Uic  (Empire  tliey  were  Irequonlly  exhibiifMl 
on  tli«  celebration  of  triumphs,  and  on  man}?  otber 
occasions,  with  the  view  of  pleasing  the  peupte. 
'Hio  passion  for  tbese  ehdW.s  eontmued  to  increase 
under  the  Empire,  and  ibe  number  of  beasts  sniue- 
(iint's  (tlau^tilerpd  st.'oms  ainutsl  innrf;dible-  At  the 
con&ecraiiuii  of  ihe  grnai  amptiLtheatre  of  Tiliiis, 
bOOO  wild  beasts  and  4UO0  (sine  anirasls  uore  kill- 
ed,' and  in  the  games  celebrated  by  Trajan,  afler 
his  victories  over  the  Dacians,  there  are  said  tu 
luive  been  as  many  as  11,000  utiimaU  sluughtcrcd.* 
Under  the  emperors  we  read  of  a  particular  kind  of 
venatio,  in  which  the  beasla  were  not  kiltrd  by  bfA- 
liarii,  but  were  given  up  to  the  |>euple,  who  wert; 
allowed  to  rush  into  the  area  of  ttic  circus  and  carry 
away  wlinl  they  pleased.  On  such  occasions  a 
number  of  larjjc  trees,  which  had  l>een  torn  up  by 
the  mots,  was  planted  in  the  circus,  which  thus  re- 
sembled a  furebi,  and  mme  of  the  njorc  savage  am- 
mala  wom  admitted  into  it.  \  venniio  of  this  kind 
was  exhibited  br  the  ehler  Uoidian  in  his  Rtlileship, 
and  a  painting;  of  the  forest,  with  the  animals  in  it,  is 
described  by  Julius  Capilohnus  *  One  of  the  mo&t 
extraordinary  venalionesuf  this  kind  was  that  given 
by  ?robus,  in  which  there  weie  1000  ostriches.  1000 
stags.  1000  boars.  1000  deer,  and  numbers  of  wdd 
gouts,  wild  sheep,  and  other  annuals  ui'  ibo  same 
kind>  The  more  savage  anitnals  were  slain  by  the 
hcfltiarii  in  ihe  amphitheatre,  and  not  in  the  circus. 
Thus,  in  the  d«iy  aucrcedmg  the  vtnatio  vf  I'rubua 
just  menrj()ii(.^l,  there  were  slam  in  the  amphithea- 
ir«  100  lions  and  the  same  number  uf  liimcsses. 


IDO  Ubyan  and  100  Syrian  fevtpeu^i 

It  is  unnecessary  to  muUiplytruunpie^ai^ 
are  suAloient  to  give  an  ulea  of  tb<  m^ 
variety  of  animaU  st  these  spccisdoi:  b^ 
of  boasts  which  were  coUcciciil  fay  tbo  Ton 

dwn  for  his  irmmpt;      '  '   uilj 

succesAor  Phdipat  t;  ...^ 

lion  on  account  of  U.  ..  __.  ijj^j 

some  of  them.  Afflvng  tbns  vre  tta!  ^ 
33eh^phants.  lO  elks,  10  ti^pn^wfeich  j^j 
been  very  seldom  c\'  ^| 

leopards,  lOhyjciw-  ^^^ 

ru»*.  1 0  archolfontes  ^  a  u 
10  camelo(>ards,  SO  unapn 
zebras),  40  wild  hunM9s.  an 
Bimtlnr  auimals.* 

How  long  thMflSpeclB'-: 
hut  they  were  exhibited 
shows  nf  ghtdintors      Tli- 
and  Theodosius,  \r." 
beasts  intended  lur 

penalty  of  hvt^  |»ui  ,i, 

injured  them*      Tin  j^tl^i 

at  the  pm-tonnu  gup'  ,r«;{ 

ctiUh.'  Wild  IwoslA  o«MilinULd  lu  \m  oUl 
the  garncA  at  Constantinoplt:  as  Isic  u  ibi 
Jufttminn  * 

III  Lite  ha»-rchc£i  on  the  tombof  Hcunsi 
pfii  ?'•->"■  ■•f.  represi.'nuiir<->-  ■  >  ..".i.,(j^ 
III  I  .'lie  (Mtpif'tl  I  'L{  V 

friMi  Un  lhe».ii  muw 

bats  are  rt  iirtreeoUxl.  wlut.'h  ate  o^tnA  m 
uf  this  work. 


lie  firfct  rcpre*w'TiIi»  a  man  naknl  and  unarmed 
iKtwren  a  lion  und  a  panther.  Persuns  in  this  de- 
frm-elesa  mI.Uo  had.  of  cuurv*.  only  Ihcir  apilily  iu 
trust  tu  hi  order  to  eaciipc  rroiit  the  beasts.  In  the 
second  cut  wo  sen  a  siniilur  ihtsiki,  against  whum 


a  wild  boar  is 
paring  fur  a  *';Muiy  i 
the  same  rehef  then   ,-,  .. 
and  also  a  sl<i^  wiih  n  r> 
has  been  pulled  down  liy 


*hird  relief  is  8iippo.<icd  by  Mazois  to  represent  the  |  training  of  a  besliarius.    Tlie  latter  toi  \ 


each  hand  .  his  left  leg  is  protected  by  grrftvea,  and 
hn  is  iu  the  act  ofattnckmK  a  panther,  whoBsniOTp- 
rncnts  arc  hampered  by  a  rtfpe.  which  t.i»t»'fi8  him 
to  the  hull  behind  him.  and  which  arpordiiuMy  places 
the  beslianus  in  a  less  dancenius  [loailton.  though 
more  caution  and  activity  arc  reiiuired  than  if  the 
beast  were  lixe<l  to  a  certain  point.  Behind  the  bull 
another  man  stands  with  a  spear,  who  seems  to  be 
urging  on  ttie  animal  The  fourth  woodcut  repre- 
sents a  man  equipped  in  the  same  way  as  the  mata- 
dor in  tJie  Spanish  bullfights  m  the  present  day. 
namely,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  veil  in  tlie 
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other.     The  veil  was  fir*' 
the  time  of  ibo  Emperor  - 
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tno&t  addicted  to  it ;  but  it  seems  not  Improb- 
that  this  charge  was  frequently  brought  against 
dec  wiihout  »ufnciciit  evidence  of  their  guilt. 
that  of  witchcraft  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
We  tind  fenmles  condemned  to  death  far 
crime  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  when  the  pop- 
mind  is  always  in  an  excited  state,  and  ready  to 
IbDte  Ihc  cjilnmities  under  which  they  suffer  to 
of  evU-dispoaed  persons.  Thus  the  Athe- 
I,  when  the  pestilence  raged  in  their  city  during 
Peluponiicsiaii  war,  supposed  the  wells  to  have 
puisuned  by  the  Peloponnesians  ;'  and  similar 
inccs  occur  m  the  history  of  almost  all  states. 
however,  the  crime  of  poisoning  seems  to  have 
much  more  frequent  in  ancient  Uian  in  modern 
and  ihis  circumstani'e  would  lead  persons  to 
it  in  cases  when  there  was  no  real  ground 
lauspicion.  lU'spectmu  the  crime  uf  poiaun- 
l^Athens,  see  *Ai\MAKii\  rPA*(l. 
le  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  at  Rome  in 
pablic  war  was  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Clau- 
Mareellus  and  C.  Valerius.  B.C.  331.  wlien  the 
was  visited  by  a  pcsLilenre.  Afler  many  of  the 
ling  men  of  the  state  had  died  by  the  same  kind 
f  disease,  a  slave-^irl  gave  mfurmatitm  to  ttie  cu- 
Bto  ediles  tliat  it  was  owing  to  putsims  prepared  by 
he  Roman  matrons.  Following  her  information, 
Hf^  surprised  about  twenty  matron<i,  among  whom 
Mrnelia  and  Sergia,  both  belonging  to  patri- 
;[Mlies.  in  the  net  of  preparing  certain  drugs 
v,Ti  a  lire;  and  being  compelled  hy  the  magistrates 
(9  dnnk.  these  in  the  t-'urum,  since  they  asserted  that 
hey  were  not  poisonous,  they  perished  by  their 
fep  wickedness.  Upon  this  farther  informations 
Bte  laid,  and  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  seventy 
droiis  were  condemneil*  We  next  read  of  poi- 
Kmiog  being  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale  as 
rtie  of  the  con8«|uences  of  the  intruduciKin  of  the 
irarship  of  Hacchus.'  {Vtd.  Uionvaia,  p  :i(i5  )  In 
U'".  1S1,  the  praitor  Q.  Najvius  MaUio  was  eora- 
■'  by  the  senate  to  investigate  such  cases  (Jc 
1  qu^rere)  :  he  spent  four  months  in  the  in- 
lan,  which  was  principally  carried  on  in  the 
,1.1  and  coneiJiahnla,  and,  according  to  V'alc- 
iius  'Ji  Aiitium,  he  condemned  2000  persona  *  We 
■gain  rind  ^lentir^n  of  a  public  iiivcj^tigation  into  ea- 
ie«  of  poiijoning  by  order  of  the  senate  in  B.C.  180. 
when  a  pestilence  raged  at  Home,  and  many  of  Lhe 
Duagislrates  and  other  persons  of  high  rank  had  per- 
iiUied.  The  invesLigmlun  was  cnnilinned  in  the 
city  and  within  ten  miles  uf  it  by  the  praitor  C. 
Claudius,  and  beyond  the  ten  miles  by  the  praetor 
C.  Msnius.  UuMtdia,  lhe  widow  of  the  consul  0. 
Ualpurnius,  who  had  divd  m  that  year,  was  accused 
EiT  having  poisoned  her  iiusband,  and  condemned  on 
vhat  appears  to  have  been  mere  suspicion.*  Cases 
of  what  may  be  called  private  poisoning,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  above,  frcfjuenlly  occurred. 
the  speech  of  Oiccro  in  behalf  of  CJuenLiii-s  siip- 
riies  lis  with  several  particulars  on  this  subject. 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  carried  on  to  a 
p^at  extent,  and  some  females,  who  excelled  in  the 
Ut,  were  m  great  request.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
irated  of  these  was  i.<ocu8la,  who  poisoned  Clan- 
lius  at  the  command  of  Agrippina,  and  DritaTuiicus 
It  ihal  of  iXero,  the  latter  of  whom  even  placed 
ersons  under  her  to  be  instructed  in  the  art* 

The  fiwl  legislative  enactment  especially  directed 
gainst  poisoning  was  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla — 
?x  Cornelia  dc  .Sicariis  et  Vencficia — passed  in 
I.e.  83.  which  continued  in  force,  with  some  alLer- 
tion4  i^  the  latest  tunes.     ]t  contamed  provisions 

).  mnjcjrd.,  ii.,*9.)— a.  (Lir.,Tiii..  IB.— Com[nr«  Val.  Max., 
I.,  8,  4  3.— AnfoUiu,  De  Cir.  D«i,  iii.,  17.)— 3.  (Liv.,  ixxiB,R.} 
~%.  .W.,  xiiir.,  38.  4I.>-S.  (Id.,  tl  ,  r.]-«.  (Twi.,  Ann., 
iU  <Mt ;  xiu.,  It.— Suol.,  Ner,  33.— Jav.,  i..  71.) 


against  all  who  made,  bought,  sdd,  posseiced,  or 
gave  poison  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning.*  The 
punishment  fixed  by  this  law  was,  according  to 
Marctan.  the  deportatio  in  insulam  and  the  conhsea 
tion  of  property  ;  but  it  was  more  probably  the  in 
terdictio  aquce  ct  ignis,  since  Uie  deportatio  under 
the  emperors  took  the  place  of  tbo  interdiclio,  and 
the  expression  m  the  Digest  was  suited  lo  the  time 
of  the  writers  or  compilers.  ( Vid.  Corneuu  Lex 
DK  SicAKiii,  dec,  p.  308.)  By  a  seoatus  consultum 
passed  subsequently,  a  female  who  gave  drugs  or 
poison  for  the  purpose  of  producing  conreption,  even 
without  any  cvd  inlcot.  was  banished  {rilcgatua),  if 
the  person  to  whom  she  administered  them  died  in 
consequence.  By  another  senatus  consultum,  all 
druggists  {pgmcntan^)  who  adminialen.'d  |xiisonu 
carelessly,  "  purgationis  causa."  were  hable  to  iJie 
penalties  of  this  law.  In  the  time  of  Morcian  (that 
of  Alexander  .Severiis)thi9  crime  was  punished  cnp- 
itaily  in  the  case  of  persons  of  lower  rank  (^Hmj^i- 
orct),  who  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  hut  persons 
of  higher  rank  {aUwru)  were  condemned  lo  the  de- 
portatio in  insulam.' 

The  word  venetlcium  was  also  ajipHed  to  potions, 
incantations,  t&o  .'  wlieiiee  we  find  vcncJicuM  and 
ttnefita  useil  in  the  sense  of  a  sorcerur  and  sor- 
ceress  in  general. 

VER  SACRUM  [Iro^  Upov).  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  early  Italian  nations,  especially  among 
the  Sabines,  in  times  of  great  danger  and  distress, 
lo  vow  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of  everything  born 
in  the  next  spring,  that  is,  between  the  first  of 
March  and  the  last  day  of  April,  if  the  calamity  un- 
der which  they  were  labouring;  should  be  removed.' 
This  sacrifice,  in  the  early  tunes,  comprchcuded  both 
men  and  domestic  animals,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  the  vuw  was  realty  carried  into 
eflect.  Rut  in  tat4:r  times  it  was  thougliL  cruel  to 
sacrifice  so  many  innocent  infants,  and,  act'onhng- 
ly,  the  following  expedient  was  adapted.  The  clul- 
dren  were  allowed  Lo  grow  up.  and  in  the  spring  4if 
ilieir  tweiilieih  or  twenty-first  year  they  were,  with 
covered  faces,  driven  across  the  frontier  of  their 
native  country,  whereupon  they  went  whithersoever 
fortune  or  the  deity  mij^ht  lead  them.  Many  a  col- 
ony had  ticen  founded  by  persons  driven  out  in  this 
manner;  and  theMamertinea  in  Sicily  were  the  de- 
scendants of  such  devoted  persons.*  In  the  two 
historical  instances  iu  wliiuh  the  Romans  vowed  a 
ver  sacrum,  that  is,  afler  the  battle  of  I.^e  Trasi- 
raenus  and  at  the  claae  uf  the  second  Punio  war, 
the  vow  was  confined  to  domestic  animals,  as  woa 
expressly  stated  in  the  vow.' 
VERBENA.  iVid.  S^omina.) 
VEUBENA  RIUS.  (Kirf.  Fktialib.) 
VER-NA.  {Vid.  SsKTui.  RoMArf,  p.  884,  886.) 
VEKSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  (Tirf.  Skhvus,  Ro- 
MAN,  p.  884.) 

VKRSLj'RA.    {Vid.  Itvtkrkst  or  Money,  p,  547.) 
VERU,  VERU'TU.M.     {Vtd.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 
VESP-E,  VESriLLO'iNES.  ( Vut.  Fo:»ua,  p  45&.) 
VESTA'LES,  the  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta, 
who  ministered  in  her  temple  and  watched  tim 
eternal  firo.    Thei^ existence  at  Alba  Longa  is  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  Romun  traditions,  fur  Sil- 
via, the  tnuther  of  Romulus,  was  a  member  of  the 
sisterhood  ;*  their  establishment  in  the  city,  in  com- 
mon with  almost  all  matters  connected  wiDi  slate 
religion,  is  generally  ascribed  lo  Numa,"  who  se- 


I.  (Cic..  Pro  Cluent,  M.— Mircju,  Dig.  4B,  tit.  6.  •  3.— loft., 
i».,UL  18,  rS.)— 2.  (Dif.,l.e)— 3.  (Cic  ,  Brut ,  M— Pet,  116) 
—4.  (Pnt..  1.  V.  Ver  S«rrutn. — Liv.,  am.,  S,  10;  uiir.,44. — 
Stnb.,  Tr,  p.  179.— SiMmu»  ap.  Nun.,  xiu.  ]S.— S«nr.  md  Viry., 
JEu.t  Til.,  7V6.)— &.  (Fr*t.,  I.  c,  ami  ■.  r.  Mauflrtiu  — Canpara 
Diimyt..  i.,  16— Plia,  II.  N.,  iii.,  18— Ju.tui,  ixi9..  4— Li*., 
ixxtii.,  44.)— «.  (Lit.,  1.  c— IMut.,  Fab.  Mu.,  4.1—7.  iLit..  i., 
30.— Uiooya.,  i.,  7C.)— 8.  (Diooyi.,  u,  6J.— Plul.,  Nam.A'lA 
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*cled  foar(tlicir  names  are  gi«n  in  PlutarchX  two 
from  the  Titienses  and  two  tVom  the  Rarnnes,^  and 
two  more  were  subarquenti/  added  from  the  Lace- 
re«  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  according  to  ore  authori- 
tv/  by  Ser'-ius  TuUius  according  to  another.*  Tbia 
lumber  of  six  remained  unchanged  at  the  time 
when  Plutarch  wrotef  and  the  idea  that  it  was  af- 
temvarU  increased  to  seven  rests  upon  very  unsatis- 
fartory  evidence.* 

Tliey  were  originally  chosen  {eapcre  is  the  tech- 
iiical  word)  by  the  king,'  and  during  the  Kepublic 
and  Kmpire  by  the  pontifcx  maximus.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  maiden  should  not  be  under  six  nor 
above  ten  years  of  age.  perfect  in  all  her  limbs,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  senses,  patrima  et  ma- 
crimn  {nd.  Pitrdii),  (he  daughter  of  Hrvc  and  free- 
hiom  parents  who  had  never  been  in  slavery,  who 
folluwctl  no  dishonourahle  occupation,  and  wbcwe 
home  was  in  Italy.'  The  lex  Papia  ordained  that, 
when  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  ponlifex  maximus 
should  name  at  his  discretion  twenty  qualified  dam- 
sels, one  of  whom  was  publicly  (in  condone)  fixed 
u(>on  by  lot.  an  exemption  being  granted  in  favour 
uf  such  as  had  a  sister  c'.ready  a  vestal,  and  of  the 
daughters  of  certain  pricbts  of  a  high  class. ^  The 
above  law  ap^wars  to  have  been  enacted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unwillingness  of  fathers  to  resign  all 
control  over  a  child  ;  and  this  reluctance  was  mani- 
fested so  strongly  in  later  times,  that  in  the  age  nf 
Augustus  Ithcrtina  were  declared  eligible.*  The 
cafttJng  of  lots,  moreover,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  practi!«ed  If  any  respectable  person  caim;  for- 
ward voluntarily  and  ofTcred  a  daughter  who  ful- 
filled the  neceasar}'  conditions-  As  soon  as  the 
election  was  concluded,  the  pontifcx  maximus  took 
llic  girl  hy  the  hand  and  addressed  her  in  a  solemn 
form,  pres«Tved  by  Aulus  Gcllius  from  Fabius  Pictur : 
Sacebdotkm.  Vkmtalkm.  Qvjr.  Sacra.  Facut.  QvAi. 
loi'p-  SiKT.  .Sai-krootksi.  Vestalem.  Fackre.  Pro. 
Poi'Ui.o.  UoMAXO.  QriRiTii'M.  L'tki.  Qvx.  Optima. 
Lkue.  FuviT.  ]ta.  Te.  Axata.  Capio.,  where  the  title 
Amata  seems  simply  tu  signify  "beloved  one,"  and 
out  to  rcA-r.  as  Ciellius  supposes,  to  the  name  of  one 
of  the  urj'Tiiial  vi  slals ;  at  least  no  such  nam«  is'to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  Plutarch  alluded  to  above.  Af- 
ter thos-e  words  were  pronounced  slic  was  led  away 
to  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  and  lived  ihcnce  forward  with- 
in the  sjiered  precincts,  under  the  special  superin- 
tendence? and  control  of  the  |)ontilical  college.' 

The  [K'riod  of  service  lasted  for  thirty  years. 
Durini!  the  lirst  ten  the  priestess  was  enga(jod  in 
U-arnin;;  her  mysterious  duties,  heini;^  tenncd  ditei- 
pula ;"  during  the  next  ten  in  performing  them ;  du- 
ring tlie  last  ten  in  giving  instructions  to  the  novi- 
ces ;*^  and  so  long  as  she  was  thus  employed,  she 
was  bound  hy  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity.  But  after 
the  time  specified  was  completed,  she  might,  if  she 
thought  fit.  throw  off  the  emblems  of  her  office," 
unconseerate  herself  {craugurare^'),  return  to  the 
world,  and  even  enter  into  the  marriage  slate." 
Few,  however,  availed  themselves  of  these  privi- 
leges ;  those  who  did  were  said  to  have  lived  in 
sorrow  and  remorse  (as  might,  indited,  have  been 
expected  from  the  habits  they  had  fonned) ;  hence 
such  a  proceeding  was  considered  ominous,  and  the 
priestesses,  for  the  most  part,  died  as  they  had 
lived,. in  the  service  of  the  g(»ddess." 

1.  (Dionyi.,  ii,  67.  — Feitus,  ■.  t.  Sox  Vest«.)  — 3.  (Plut., 
Num.,  I.  c.)  — a  (Diuuyi.,  iit.,  67.)— 4.  (Vid.  .Miniairvi  de 
I'Arademif  des  Iuscni>t.,  loin,  ir.,  p.  167.-=-Ainl.'r(j«.,  Kpist.,  v..  31, 
c.  Sj>inmach.,  »ii)  tlie  r^mirkt  uf  Liporius.)— 5.  (Liv.,  i.,  3.  SO. 
— l>ioii>'i-i  II.  re.)— 8.  (CpU„  1.,  12.)— 7.  (Uell.,  1.  r.)— «.  (Uion 
Cos.,  l»., SI —Suet.,  OrUr..ai.}— B.  (D■on^1.,  ii.,CT.— Liv.,  ir., 
44  ;  viti.,  15.-  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv..  II.— Suet.,  Oclnv.,  31.— Gell.,  i., 
IS)- 10.  (Vnl.Mai.,!.,  l,t7.)—H.(Dioiiyii.,l.r.— Phil..  I.e.— 
S.m--'..  IV  Vit.  H<at.,  2t».J— 12.  (Di<.in-«.,  I.  c.)— 13.  ((JcU.,  ti., 
'.)— 14.  (1  Int..  1.  c.)— 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  li.,  86.— Inacr.  quMed 
bv  Cinmov  oal  'I'nrit.,  Ann.,  lii.,  01. 
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I.  (Orid,  Fa«t.,  IT,,  ft] 
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VESTALES. 


VI^. 


a  secret  jwayer,  opened  the  litter,  led  forth 

It,  and  pLictng  her  ou  the  steps  of  the  lad- 

ch  gave  access  tu  the  subterranean  eel),  de- 

hi-x  over  to  the  noiomon  executioner  and  hi3 

U,  who  conducted  her  down,  drew  up  the 

and  having  Ailed  the  pit  with  earth  until  the 

was  level  with  the  suiruundiog  groimd,  left 

rish,  deprived  of  all  the  iributca  of  respent 

paid  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed.    In  cve- 

the  paramour  was  publicly  scourged  to 

the  Konim.* 

f  the  labours  of  the  vestals  were  unremit- 

d  the  rules  of  the  order  rigidly  and  pitilessly 

,  so  the  honours  they  enjoyed  were  such  as 

t  measure  to  compensate  for  their  priva- 

They  were  muintmncd  at  the  public  cost, 

sunrts  of  money  and  land  bequeoihed  from 

time  to  the  corporation.*     From  the  mu- 

their  consecration,  they  became,  as  it  were, 

rly  of  the  goddess  alone,  and  were  com- 

eleased  from  all  parental  sway  without  go- 

the  form  of  cmancipatio  or  suffering  any 

minutto*    They  had  a  nght  to  make  a  will, 

ire  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  without 

oath,*  disiirictions  first  conceded  by  a  Ho- 

^w  to  u  certain  Cuia  Tarratia  or  Fufelia, 

l^rward  couimunicated  to  all.*     From   the 

fchc  triumviri,  each  was  preceded  hy  a  lictor 

^e  went  abroad  ;*  consuls  uod  preetors  made 

'   them,  and  lowered  thoir  fasces/  even  the 

i   of  the  plebs  respected  their  holy  character,' 

Oy  one  passed  under  their  litter,  he  was  put 

i,*    Augustus gnuited  to  them  all  the  rights 

Nn»  who  had  borne  three  children,'*  and  as- 

l^em  a  conapicuous  place  in  the  ibeatri!,'*  a 

^  which   they  had   enjoyed  before  at  the 

■rial  shows.^'    Ureat  weight  was  attached 

'    intercession  on  behalf  of  those  in  danger 

K2uUy,  of  which  wc  have  a  remarkable  cxam- 

b»e  entreaties  which  they  addressed  to  i>ul- 

Sialf  of  Julius  Caesar;'"  and  if  they  chanced 

i    a  criuiinal  as  he  was  led  to  punibhmeut, 

k3  a  nght  to  demand  his  release,  provided 

be  proved  that  tlic  encounter  was  accident- 

HJb,  even  those  of  the  emperors,  were  com- 

Xo  their  charge,'*  for  when  in  such  keeping 

fcre  considered  inviolable  ,'*  and  In  like  nuin- 

ry  solemn  treaties,  such  as  that  of  the  triuin- 

tlli  Scxtus  I'onipeius,  were  plaued  in  their 

*    That  ihry  might  be  honoured  iii  death  as 

their  ajihea  were  interred  within  the  pomte- 

f 

f  were  attired  in  a  stola,  over  which  was  an 
Vestment  made  of  Itnen  ,"  and  in  addition  to 
RiJa  and  white  woullcri  vitia,  they  wore,  when 
Ding,  a  peculiar  headdress  railed  sujjiiiuium, 
ting  of  a  piece  of  white  cluth  bordered  with 
^  oblong  in  shape,  and  secured  by  a  clasp  '* 
IB  and  general  deportment  tliey  were  reijuired 
)rve  the  utinust  smtpliciiy  and  decorum,  any 
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fanciful  ornaments  in  the  one  or  levity  in  the  oILei 
being  always  regarded  with  disgust  and  suspicion.* 
We  infer  from  a  passage  in  PUny'  that  their  hair 
was  cut  off,  probably  at  the  period  of  iheir  coii8»- 
eration ;  whether  this  was  repealed  from  time  to 
limn  docs  not  oppear,  hut  they  are  never  reoresent- 
ed  with  (lowing  locks  The  lirsi  Qf  the  following 
cuts,  copied  from  a  gem.'  represents  the  vestal 
Tuccia,  who,  when  wrongfully  accused,  appealed  to 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  honour,  and  had  power 
given  to  her  to  carry  a  sieve  full  of  water  from  tlio 
Tiber  to  the  temple.*  U'he  form  of  the  upper  gar- 
ment is  here  well  seen.  The  second  is  from  a  dfr 
narius  of  the  gens  Clodia,  representing  upon  the  re- 
verse a  female  priestess  with  a  simpuvmm  in  her 
hand,  and  bearing  the  legend  VESTALIS  ;  on  the 
obverse  is  a  hnad  of  Flora,  witli  the  words  C. 
CLODIVS  C.  F.  Two  vestals  belonging  to  Uiis 
gens  were  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Annala.'  ( Vid. 
TutuMPiiui,  p.  1017.)    llie  coin  seems  to  have 


been  struck  to  commemorate  the  splendour  of  (lie 
rionitia  us  exhibited  during  the  famous  »dileahip 
of  C.  CIodiUB  Pulcher,  B.C.  U9.« 


(Lipsius,  De  Vesfa  et  Vrsftilthus  St/ntagrrutt  and 
Noihden  "  On  the  worship  of  Vesia,  &c..  Classical 
Journal,  vol.  xv.,  123,  vol.  xvi.,  3itl,"  have  collect- 
ed most  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject. — GottUng, 
GeHchichte  dcr  Ram.  Staatrver/.^  p.  189.) 

VEhTI'BULUM.  (Kid.  Hodbe,  Romaw,  p.  616; 
Jawoa,  p.  627.) 

VESTfCEPS.     {Vid.  Imposes,  p.  533.) 

VETERA'NUS.     (KiJ.  Tmo.) 

VEXILLA'UII.     (ViJ.  Abmv.  Rom*?*,  p.  103  ) 

VEX-ILLUM.     ( KiJ.  SioNA  Miutabia.  p.  807.) 

VI-E.  Three  words  are  employed  by  the  Homaii 
jurists  to  denote  a  road,  or  a  right  of  road,  iter,  ac- 
tus, via.  Strictly  speaking,  i/rr  wa&  apphcablo  lo  a 
footpath  only,  actus  lo  a  bri^lle-way,  vta  to  a  car- 
riage-road.'    (Compare  Sbbtitl'tks,  p  R79  ) 

We  next  find  via  divided  into  pnvnite  or  ■erana 
and  fuhHca,  the  fonner  being  those  the  use  of  which 
was  free  while  the  soU  ilsell"  remained  private  prop- 
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tae  terms  Ae^tT  rfrc'  and  nmmum  dortum^  although 
thttti  niny  w>  ny\*\\v*\  to  the  wholo  surface  of  tiie 
\>  ;i.illy,  at  least  in  ciiiea,  rec- 

1.-  tune  were  crnployfii  instead 

o',  *...   ....  t.......  in'.,.i,-jiis  afailcx,  »s  wo  iKTct'ive  to 

!tave  been  the  cmm  in  the  Fonuik  ol  Trajan,  whieli 
was  paved  with  travertino,  and  in  part  ul'  the  great 
foruni  under  the  coliinm  o(  PhocJis,  and  Ueticti  the 
dislinclioQ  between  the  phraser  tUue  turtttrc  end 
MXQ  quadrdto  aicrncre.^     It  must  he  uh&erved,  that 
wIlUc.  un  the  one  hand,  recourse  was  hud  to  pdirig 
when  a  Bohd  I'uundation  cuuld  nut  utherwme  be  uh- 
tatxied,  fio,  ua  the  uther  hand,  when  tho  ruad  wait 
carnfrd  uver  rock,  the  staluinen  aud  the  rudus  were 
dtspeiisi'd  with  altugether,  and  the  nueleutt  was 
qireftd  mime«hateJy  un  the  etony  surface  prcviuualy 
amouthed  lo  reecive  it.     This  its  aeeii  to  have  been 
lh0  oasM',  we  are  uiluraied  by  local  nntiquaric«,  on 
Ihe  Via  Appja,  below  Alhano,  where  H  wa«  cut 
thn>ugh  a  tiiosa  of  vulcanic  }>eperiao. 

KoT  was  this  all.    KeguJar  loulpalhs  imargine*^* 
MftptdiHtM/  umtwHcs*)  were  raised  upon  each  side 
SAO  brewed  with  gravel,  the  ditTereiii  parts  were 
■(Tcmgthened  and  hound  together  with  gomphi  or 
4Sone  wciljiea/  and  stone  blocks  were  set  up  at 
in    ''  -  *     intervals  on  the  side  uf  the  footpaths,  in 
*■:  Ltvi.llers  on  bor&ebiick  might  be  able  to 

ti..  ...i  «.il  the  aid  uf  an  uratWAft/c  to  hoiat  tUeui 

■Si|K*     {Vtd.  .SritAToitifs.) 

Finally,  Cams  Gracchus' erected  milestones  along 
Ihe  whu'le  e:itent  of  the  great  highways,  marking 
the  distances  irum  lUiine,  which  appear  lo  have 
counted  Irom  the  gate  at  which  each  road 
furtli  ;  and  Augiistu-s,  when  ap|Hjinted  jn- 
:tOT  of  the  vite  anmnd  the  city,  erected  in  the  l-'o- 
a  gilded  euluina  (^j^^ffof-*' //tiUcv — xpvaovf  Ktuv, 
lioj-ium  aureum*"),  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
tsinces  of  the  principal  points  lo  which  the  vite 
inducted.  8onie  have  imagined,  from  a  passage 
."  that  the  diatances  were  calculated 
!liaritim  uur^'um,  but  this  aeelOB  to  be 
uiti  by  the  fact  that  the  roads  were  all 
rided  into  mdes  by  C.  Gracchus  nearly  two  cen- 
iee  befnre.  and  also  by  the  {wsition  of  various 
;ienl  milestones  discovered  in  modern  times." 
ill  is  curtain  that,  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
jpublie,  the  construction  and  general  superintend- 
of  the  ruada  without,  and  the  streets  wilhin 
city,  wi.-re  eomimlletl,  like  all  oilier  important 
rks,  to  the  censors.  This  is  proved  by  tho  law 
inCiceru/'  and  by  various  passages,  in  which 
miigi9tnite3  are  represented  aa  having  llrut 
rmed  and  given  their  names  to  great  lines,  such 
the  V  t.t  Appia  and  tlie  Via  Flammia,  or  as  having 
nited  im|iurtaiu  improvenieiits  and  repairs'* 
ic»e  duties,  when  no  censors  were  id  oltiec,  dc- 
tvetl  upon  the  cuiisuls,  and  in  their  absence  on 
proDtor  urbamis,  the  adiles,  or  such  persons  as 
lie  thought  nt  lo  appoint."  But  during  the 
ilury  of  the  Coiiimon wealth,  the  admintstra- 
of  the  roail.s,  as  w  ell  aa  of  every  other  depart- 
■ut  of  public  buaineas,  afibrded  the  tribunes  a 
;text  fur  popular  agitation.  Caius  Uraechus,  in 
lat  capacity  we  know  not,  is  said  to  have  exerted 
rif  III  mukirig  great  improvements,  Iwth  from  a 
kvictton  of  their  utility,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
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aequtTpmcnt  of  popularity  ;'  and  CiriO,  when  iriti 
une,  introduced  a  Ui  V^ana  for  the  constructiofc 
and  restoration  uf  many  roails.  and  the  npp<Jiutment 
of  himself  lo  tho  oflice  of  inspector  (cricruri/f)  fori 
five  years  •     AVe  learn  from  Cicero*  that  Thcr- 
muB.  in  the  year  B.C.  OS,  was  curator  cf  the  Ktanun- 
Ian  Way,  and  from  Plutarch,*  that  Julius  (.'a>sur 
held  the  same  otfice  (^rt^fAj/nif)  with  reganl  to  the 
Appian  Way.  and  laid  out  great  sums  of  his  uwn 
money  upon  it,  but  by  whom  these  ap|>ointnu-n[s 
were  conferred  we  cannot  tell.     During  the  tirsi 
years  of  Augustus,  Agripi»a,  being  wdde,  lepaired 
all  roads  at  his  own  proper  expense;  subsequently 
tho  emperor,  finding  that  the  roads  had  fallen  into 
disrepair  through  neglect,  took  upon  him&elf  the 
restoration  of  the  Via  Flaminia  as  far  as  Anininuin, 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  tho  most  distinguish- 
ed men  in  the  utate  (triumpftaiibuw  rtru),  to  be  paved 
out  of  the  money  obtained  from  spoUs  {ex  tHdnulitalt 
perunm  atemrndas*).     In  the  reign  of  Claudius  wej 
tiiul  that  this  charge  h»d  fallen  upon  the  quiestors,, 
and  that  they  were  relieved  of  it  by  liim,  althoiiglii 
some  give  a  difTerent  interpretation  to  the  wonis,*] 
Generally  speaking,  however,  under  the  Empiroi, 
the  post  of  in»pector-in-chief  (curn/or) — and  eai.^b 
great  line  appears  to  have  had  a  separaie  otllcer] 
with  this  appellation — was  considered  a  high  dig- 
nity,' insomuch  that  the  title  was  frequently  as-i 
Runied  by  the  emperors  themselves,  and  a  greatj 
number  ofmsrriptions  are  extant,  hearing  the  nametj 
of  upward  of  twenty  pruices  from  Augustus  lo  Con- J 
staniine,  commemorating  their  exertions  m  makmfl 
and  maintaining  public  ways  * 

'Hiese  o'Tahffs  were  at  first,  it  would  appear,  ap» 
pointed  upon  special  occasions,  and  at  all  tuseii 
must  have  been  regarded  us  lionorary  functionanes 
rather  than  praetieul  men  of  business.  But  from 
the  beginnmg  of  the  sixth  centuo'  of  *fac  city  therr 
existed  regular  coinmissiuners,  whose  suit?  duty  af- 
pears  to  have  been  the  care  of  the  way*»,  four  (yuu 
tttotTin  narum)  superintending  the  stroela  wilhir. 
tho  walls,  and  two  the  roads  without.*  Mhen 
Augustus  remodelled  the  inferior  magistracies,  he 
included  the  former  m  the  rigintiv irate,  and  abolish- 
ed the  latter;  but  when  he  undertook  the  caie  i.i 
the  Tiae  around  the  city,  he  appointed  under  himself 
two  r<Md-T7uikcT9  (oi5oiromif '*),  persons  of  prictormn 
rank,  to  whom  he  assigned  two  Itetors.  These 
were  probably  included  in  Uie  number  of  the  new 
superintendents  of  public  works  instituted  by  him." 
and  would  continue  from  that  time  forward  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  subject  to  Uie  supervision  and 
control  of  the  curatoret  or  inspectors-general. 

Even  the  contractors  employed  (manhpcs^*)  were 
proud  to  associate  their  names  with  these  vast  un- 
dertakings, and  un  inscription  has  been  preserved'^ 
in  which  a  wife,  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  her 
husband,  inscribes  upon  his  tomb  M.tNciri  Vi.v  Ar* 
piM.  The  funds  required  were  of  course  derived, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  public  in^as- 
ury,*'  but  individuals  also  were  not  unfrequently 
found  wdling  to  devote  their  own  private  means  lo 
tliese  great  national  enterprises.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  tho  rase  with  Ca^ar  and  Agnp- 
po.  and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the  example 
was  imitated  by  many  others  of  less  note,'  *  The  Vi« 
VtciMleM  were  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  authorities 
{nagiMtn  pagoruai),  and  seem  to  hare  been  main- 
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tained  by  voluntary  contribution  or  asBcssment, 
like  our  parish  roads.'  while  ihe  streets  wiihiu  Oie 
city  were  kepi  iu  repair  by  the  inhabitaiiu.  each 
person  bemy  answerable  lor  the  iwrlion  oppoaUe  to 
his  own  buuae.' 

Our  limila  preclude  ua  from  entering  upon  so 
Urge  a  Bubjet't  aa  the  history  of  the  numerous  mili- 
tary ruads  which  intersected  the  Itoman  iluniiuious. 
Wo  shall  content  ourBelves  with  amiply  mentioning 
those  which  issued  from  Home,  logelhcr  wiih  llioir 
most  important  branches  wnhm  llie  bounds  of  Italy, 
naming,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  towns  through 
which  they  passed,  so  aa  to  convey  a  general  idea 
of  their  com«e.  For  all  the  details  and  conuover- 
sies  connected  with  their  origin,  gradual  exit- iisinn. 
and  changes,  the  various  station;*  upon  each,  the 
distances,  and  similar  topics,  we  must  refer  to  the 
treatises  enumerated  at  the  close  of  this  article, 
and  to  Uie  researches  of  the  local  antiquaries,  the 
most  important  of  whom,  in  so  far  as  the  southern 
districts  are  concerned,  is  RomaneUi. 

Beginning  our  circuit  of  the  walls  at  the  Porta 
Ca[>ena,  the  first  in  order,  as  in  dignity,  is, 

I.  The  Vu  Appu.  the  Great  South  Hoad.  It  was 
rommenced,  as  we  have  already  stated,  hy  Appius 
Claudius  Cecus,  when  censor,  and  has  always  been 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  Ways.  It  was 
the  ^rst  ever  laid  down  upon  a  grand  scale  and 
upon  scientific  principles;  the  natural  obstacles 
which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  were  of  the 
most  formidable  nature,  and,  when  completed,  it 
well  deservpfl  the  title  of  (^rt:n  of  Roada  ^regina  n- 
aMvm").  Wo  know  that  it  was  in  perfect  repair 
when  ProcopiuB  wrote,*  long  after  the  devastating 
inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians ;  and  even  to 
this  day  the  cuttmgs  through  bills  and  masses  of 
solid  rock,  the  Ailing  up  of  hollows,  the  bridging  of 
ravines,  the  substructions  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of 
steep  descents,  and  the  embankments  over  awonips, 
demonstrate  the  vast  sums  and  the  prodigious  la- 
bour that  must  have  been  lavished  on  its  construo 
tion.  It  issued  from  the  i^orta  Captna,  and,  passing 
through  Aricutf  Tres  Taberna,  Appii  Forum,  Tarra- 
ctna,  Fundi,  Formiat  Minturna,  Sinucssat  and  Ctur- 
liHUf%  terminated  at  Capua^  but  was  eventually 
extended  through  Calalia  and  Caudium  to  Beneren- 
ftiHi,  and  finally  from  thence  through  Vemuia,  Ta- 
rentunif  and  tlria,  to  Brunduium. 

The  ramifications  of  the  Via  Appia  most  worthy 
of  notice  are, 

(I.)  Tbe  Vu  SsTiHJL,  whidi  connected  it  with 
SttiiL  Originally,  it  would  appear  that  the  Via  Ap- 
pia passed  through  VelUriz  and  Setia,  avoiding  the 
marshes  altogether,  and  travellers,  lo  escape  this 
circuit,  embarked  upon  the  canal,  which,  in  the  days 
of  Horace,  traversed  a  portion  of  the  swamps. 

(2.)  The  Via  Domituna  struck  off  at  Sinutssa, 
and,  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  passed  through  Lt- 
ternuntf  Cuma:,  Pule<di,  Neapotts,  HcrcuiancHm,  Op- 
lonttt  Fampat,  and  Stabia  to  Surrentum,  making  the 
complete  circuit  nf  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

(3.)  The  Via  Campana  or  Conbvlabis.  from  Ca- 
pua to  Cuma,  sending  off  a  branch  to  Futcoii^  and 
another  through  AulU  to  Ntapolu. 

(4.)  The  Vu  AQoiLt.u  began  at  Capua,  and  ran 
south  through  AWa  and  N'uccria  to  Salcrnnm ;  from 
thence,  after  sending  off  a  branch  to  Pustum,  il 
took  a  wide  sweep  inland  through  Eburi  and  the 
region  of  the  Mons  Aiburnus  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tanagtr  ;  it  then  stnick  sonlh  through  the  very 
tieart  of  lAuanU  and  Bruttium,  and,  passing  A'eru- 
lum,  Interamnitt,  and  Consmtm,  returned  to  the  sea 
at  Viha,  and  thence  through  Meduia  to  Rhe^um. 

Tins  road  sent  off  a  branch  near  the  sources  of  the 

^  —  ■  ■  — 

).  (Steal.  Flace.,  p.  0.)— 3.  {X>ig.  4S,  tit.  10,  i.  3.)— 3.  (Stat., 
Sylt  ,  ii.,  3,  I3.>-^.  (S«U.  Gotb.,  i.,  U.) 
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the  Imu4 
hne  of  tbe 
to  Vtho,  when 

(5.)  Tlie  V| 
struck  north  tl 
Fquotuttcumif  i 
through  Herifi 
Adriatic  at  Ba 
B^natia  10  Bt 
lowed  by  Horai 
name  given  ati 

16.)  The  Vt 
in  nearly  a  sir 
on  the  Smu-»  '. 
wnrd,  the  hne 
Thunt,  CrotOt 
circuit  of  Bni 
Rhegium. 

(7.)  A  VuJ 
a  Vu  NuMioE 
to  have  passe 
south,  connecl 
cutting  the  Ap 
is  unknown, 
same. 

Heturning  1 
Porta  Capena, 

n  The  Via 
Ben  even  mm, 
than  the  Via  / 
sent  off  a  shor 
Inm,  and,  pasi 
Fermtnim,  Fn 
CarinufTi,  Ven 
joined  the  Via 

A  cross- roai 
from  Mintumc 
rnnnccted  the 

III.  From  t 

LiSICAKA,  Whi 

Latitia  at  the  81 

IV.  TlieVu 
niTiA,  issued  fr 
Passing  throuj 
Via  Itatina  jus 

V.  Passing 
importance,  Wi 
sued  from  the 
to  Tihur,  a  dts 
ued  from  then 
name  of  the  Vi 
try  of  the  Sa 
Corfinium  to  . 
Adria,  and  so 
nwrn,  where  il 

A  branrh  ol 
and  was  called 
extended  fren 
through  the  co 
ctiJJcrf,  as  3om< 

VI.  TheVu 
ran  from  the 
Nomentum^  am 
Sataria  at  Ere4 

VII.  The  Vi 
tina  (passing  f 
nnd  east  ihron 
and  Axculum  I 
readied  the  co 
the  Via  Flamii 

Vni.  Next 
North  Road^  eoi 
minius,  mod  c 


1.  M 


aed  from  the  Porta  Flcmima,  and  proceeded  near- 

orth  to  Ocrifulum  and  A'arniaia  Umbria.     Here 

i»iciiK*h  struck  off,  inakinR  a  sweep  lu  Uie  east 

urt'ti  I'lUramna  anil  Spalrimm,  and  fell  again  into 

rii;'iri  iruiik  (which  jiass^nl  Ihrmigh  Mrvunut)  al 

i.i*.,ii.      It  cnnlinuffi  Ihroiigli   Funum   Flitminii 

i  ^'urena,  where  it  again  divided,  one  line  run- 

Bg  nearly  stniighl  to  Fanum  FortutuB  on  Ihe  Adri- 

M?,  wliiitt  ihc  other,  diverging  to  Ancana^  continued 

^11  ilipnee  ahmi;  the  coast  to  Fanum  Fprtuntt^ 

Wir-  two  hranches.  uniting,  passed  on  to  Ari- 

__..»  Uirough  Puauntm.     From  thence  the  Via 

intfus  was  extended  under  the  name  of  the  Via 

14,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpme  Gaul 

h  Bcnonia.  Mutma,  Ptfmut,  Placenlia  (where 

the  Po),  to  MeHiotanum.     From  ihia  point 

were  sent  off  through  Berj*omum,  Brixta^ 

,  Viccniia,  /'j/driurn,  and  Aquiteta  to  TergtsU 

east,  and  through  .Vorana,  Vrrcetli,  EporrHia, 

■ugusta.  Praionn  to    the  AipiM  Grata  on  the 

des  another  branch  in  the  same  direction 

b  Ttttiium  and  induMtnaio  Aug^tta  Taurino- 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  Via  Postomia,  which 

iTOfn  Verona  right  down  across   the  Apcn- 

^o  GtiuM,  passing  through  Mant\ta  and  CrC' 

<Tossing  the  Po  at  Ptacentia,  and  so  through 

^Jeriona,  and  Ltbama,  sending  off  a  branch 

..JtlDerlona  to  Atta. 

«,  lie  Toadfi  striking  out  of  the  Via  Flaminia  in 
mr-m.  cuediate  vicinity  of  Kome,  the  most  important 
s  TiA  C*MU,  whioh,  diverging  near  the  Pma 
•m  •«#,  and  passing  not  far  fruni  Vni,  traversed 
through  BarcanfCy  Sutnum,Vulainii,Clusitimt 
FtoraUta,  Ptslana,  and  Luca,  joining  the 
urelia  at  Luma. 
i>  The  Via  Ambrina  broke  off  from  the  Via  Cos- 
■ear  B<ucana,  and  held  north  through  Faltnt, 
and  Pcnisia^  reuniting  itself  with  the  Via 
at  ClusiuTn. 
)  Not  far  from  the  Pons  Muitiua  iheVuCto- 
Aeparated  from  the  Via  Caxtta,  and,  proceeding 
6akiU  on  the  Lacus  Sabattnujt,  there  divided 
two,  the  principal  branch  passing  through  cen- 
Etruna  to  Rusclia,  and  thence  due  north  to 
the  otht!r  passing  through  Tarquiniiy  and 
n  falling  into  the  Via  Aurtha. 
f.)  Beyond  Batranm  the  Via  Cimixa  branched 
crusainy  the  Monx  Ciminus,  and  rejoining  the 
Ca^Mta  near  Fauitm  Voliumntz. 
t  The  Via  Aubklia,  the  Great  Coatt  Road, 
d  originally  from  the  Porta  Janieulensis,  and 
lequcnlly  from  the  Porta  Aurdia.  It  reached 
«onal  at  AUmm,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
cr  sea.  tilong  F.iniria  and  Liguria,  by  Genoa,  as 
Forum  Jiitii  in  Uaul.  In  the  first  instance  it 
tided  no  farther  than  Pita. 
'^  The  Via  Portdemu  kept  the  right  bank  of 
Tiber  to  Portus  Augusti. 

H.  The  Via  Osne.-^sis  originally  passed  through 
Porta  Tnsremtna^  afterward  through  thr  Porta 
tCTun*,  and  kepi  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
From  thence  it  was  continued,  under  the 
of  Via  Ssvbriana,  along  the  coast  snuthwanl 
DUgh  Ldotrtntum,  Atitivm,  and  Oirc«i,  till  it  join- 
Ihe  Via  Appia  at  Tarratma.  The  Via  LAcasn- 
,  leading  direct  to  LanreHtum,  seems  to  have 
ched  off  from  the  Via  OmUouu  at  a  short  dis- 
from  Rome. 
III.  Lastly,  the  Via  Abdeatima,  from  Rome  to 
According  to  soiue,  tliis  branched  off  from 
Via  Appia^  and  thus  the  circuit  of  the  city  is 
IBplcted. 
Aiphdheticai  TabU  of  tfu  Via  described  ahove. 


VIATOR. 


t.  YfoCamiWMt  <1) 


fl. 

••  Cutlttvni. 

U. 

ff. 

"    Ciiiuo«Vni.   (y.) 

«5. 

10. 

"    Clodta^lII.   {0.) 

90. 

11. 

"    CnllnhFia  V. 

27. 

12. 

**    CoMuUrc*  I.  (3.) 

aa 

13. 

•*    D<miil.iuift  I.    Ci.) 

30. 

14. 

"    E^ftiiitiit  I.    (5.) 

w. 

IS. 

•*    Ptculnnuu*  VI. 

31. 

Id. 

"    FbtnuDiaVllI. 

n. 

17. 

"    FrooUM  Apjwli  V. 

33. 

IS. 

"    0«WmIV. 

M. 

Itf. 

"    HadrwoBlI. 

ss. 

w. 

'«    LAhicaulU. 

se. 

ai. 

'•    LaUnair. 

37. 

2S. 

"    L«irrntiiiA  XI. 

\ 


r«  JCnulm  VIII. 
**    App««  I. 
•<    AqvilUa  I.   (4.) 


4.  Vift  Amtirins  VIII.  (a.) 

5.  "    Ardeaiina  XII. 
S.  Aufcljft  !X. 


I 


SS.  Vk  MlD«ds  I.  (T.) 

NooMttttati*  Vl. 
NuBtlcikl.    r7.) 
OtUoan*  XI. 
Purtuantis  X. 
Prntunm  VU] 
Pn-odtjiui  rV 
Snlarm  VJl. 
SeUU  I.    (1.) 
SeranwiR  XI. 
SdblMetiBii  V. 
TiburliM  V 
T^uut  1.   (0.) 
Tuvcukiia  U. 
Vil.nn  V. 


Tlie  most  elaborate  treatise  upon  Roman  roadi 
is  Bcrgier^  Hixtoxrt  des  Grands  Chemins  de  VEmpirt 
Komam,  published  in  162*^.  It  is  translated  into 
Latin  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Thesaunis  of 
Grcvius,  and,  with  the  notes  of  Kenntntus,  occu- 
pies  more  than  BOO  folio  pages.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  above  article,  the  essay  of  Nibby.  Delh  Vie 
dtiili  AfOieki  diisertazione,  appended  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  fourth  Roman  edition  of  Nardini,  has 
been  closely  followed.  Considerable  caution,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  using  the  works  of  this  author, 
who,  although  a  profound  local  ant)<)uary,  is  by  no 
means  an  accurate  scholar.  To  gain  a  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  the  subject  so  lightly  touched 
upon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  necessary  to 
cunault  the  various  commentaries  upon  the  Tabula 
Peutingoriana  and  the  differcnl  ancient  itineraries, 
together  with  the  geographical  works  of  Cellarioa, 
Chiverius.  and  B'Anville. 

VIATIIA  LEX.  (Viii.  Lkx.  p  686;  Vijb,  1043.) 
VlATlCtJM  is,  properly  speaking,  everything 
necessary  for  a  person  setting  out  on  a  journey,  and 
thus  comprehends  money,  provisions,  dresses,  ves- 
sels, &.C.'  When  a  Roman  magistrate,  prwtor,  pro- 
consul, or  quBBstor  went  to  his  province,  the  state 
provided  him  with  alt  that  was  necessary  for  hr$ 
journey.  But  as  the  stale,  in  this  as  in  most  other 
cases  of  expenditure,  preferred  paying  a  sum  at 
once  to  having  any  part  in  tlie  actual  business,  the 
state  engaged  contractors  (redemptores),  who,  for  a 
stipulatt^  sum,  had  to  provide  the  magistrates  with 
the  viaticum,  the  principal  parts  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  beasts  of  burden  aud  tents  (mu/i  et  tahcr- 
namla).  Augustus  introduced  some  modification 
of  I  his  system,  as  he  once  for  all  fixed  a  certain 
sum  to  be  given  to  the  proconsuls  (probably  to  other 
provincial  magistrates  also)  on  setting  out  to  their 
provinces,  so  that  the  redcmptores  had  no  more  to 
do  with  it* 

VLVTOR  was  a  servant  who  attended  upon  and 
executed  the  commands  of  certain  Rinnan  magis- 
trates, to  whom  he  bore  the  same  relation  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magiatralea.  The  name  viatores 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
chiefly  employed  on  messages  either  to  call  upon 
senators  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  or  to 
summon  [>eople  to  the  comiiia,  &.C.*  In  the  earlier 
times  of  the  Republic,  wo  find  viatores  as  ministers 
of  such  magistrates  also  as  had  their  lictora :  via- 
tores of  a  dictator  and  of  thecimsnis  are  mentioned 
by  Livy*  In  later  times,  however,  vmlorcs  are 
only  mpnlioned  with  surh  magistrates  as  had  only 
poteslas  and  not  iuiperium,  such  as  the  tribunes  of 
Ihe  people,  the  censors,  and  Ihe  icdilea.*  How 
many  viatores  attended  each  of  these  magistrates  is 
not  known ;  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  bad  the 
right,  al  the  command  of  his  magistrate,  to  bmd  per- 
sons (/jtfare),  whence  he  was  called  hcCor*     It  is 

1.  (Piniit.,  Epid..  »..  I,  •  —  PJitt-,  EwAl..  YU.,  IS.  —  Ci«,.  D* 
Scnt^-l.,  le.)  — 1.  (t^e.wl  Ftm.,  iH.,  J.  — Su«t..  OcUv.,  M. - 
CJell.,  x*ii.,  S,  13— Ctnni'iirw  Si^itimi*.  IV-  A'lli'i.  Jot.  Prwr.,  hi., 
n.— C««aul»'ii  111  Tlw-^iilir.,  ll.>— 3.  (Cic.  He  SviiaCC,  10,1— < 
(<i.,  la  ;  xiii..  M.— Coiiij>aii:  Plm.,  H.  N.,  xriil,,  4.— Li».,  »ill 
18.)— S.  (Gi-n.,  nil.,  IS,— Lit.,  li..  SO;  iii..  M;  uiii.,  34 
Lydu»,  I>«  Ma«ut.,  i.,44.)-«.  (0«I1.,  «ii.,a.) 
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!M)t  improbable  thai  the  ancient  writerB  sometimea 
confotintletl  rntorr-*  unrl  lictorrs* 

VICA  KIl  SKKVI.      (  Vtd.   Sehvub,   Romaic,   p. 

•VICIA.     (FtJ.  AfHACE.) 

VrCTIMA.     (Vtd.  Sacbificidm.) 

VICE'SIMA,  a  lax  of  five  per  cent.  Every  Ro- 
.nan,  when  he  maiiunuUeU  a  alave,  had  to  puy  to 
the  state  a  tax  of  one  twenlitihofhis  value,  whenro 
the  tax  was  called  ricenma  manumissionia .  This 
lax  appears  to  have  been  tevjed  from  the  earliest 
tunes,  and  was  not  aboliehed  when  all  other  un- 
posla  were  done  away  wiUi  in  Rome  and  Italy." 
Caracalta  raised  this  tax  to  a  decima,  that  is,  ten  per 
cent ,  but  Macnnus  aj^aia  reduced  it  to  the  old 
standard. '  The  per&ona  employed  in  collecting  it 
were  called  ticciitnaru.* 

A  tax  called  vicesima  keretiilalium  et  UgaJonttn 
was  introduced  by  Augustus  (Ux  Julia  VicetimariA): 
it  consisted  of  five  per  cent  ,  which  every  Uoman  cili» 
zen  had  to  pay  to  the  Eerarium  militare,  upon  any  in- 
heritance or  legacy  lell  to  him,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  left  to  a  citizen  by  his  nearest  rel- 
ativcs»  and  such  as  did  not  amount  to  above  a  cer- 
tain sum.'  Pcregrini  and  Latini  wlio  had  become 
Koiuan  citizens  had,  in  a  legal  sense,  nu  relativei<, 
and  wore  iberoforc  obliged  in  all  cases  to  pay  the 
viceaima  hereditatium.'  As  only  citizens  had  to 
pay  this  tax,  Caracalln.  in  order  to  moke  it  more 
productive,  granted  the  francliise  to  alt  the  subjects 
of  the  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  it  to  ten 
per  cent,  {dedma),  but  Macnnus  again  reduced  it  to 
five,''  and  at  last  it  was  abohshed  entirely.  It  was 
levied  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  by  procuratores 
appointed  fur  the  purpose,  and  who  are  nienliuncd 
m  many  inscriptions  as  paocvRiTORBa  zx.  hehbdi- 

TlTIVH,    Ur    AD    VECTIOAL    XX.    IIEKEPIT.       But    tllt^SC 

officers  generally  sold  it  for  a  round  sum  to  the 
piiblicaui.  which  the  latter  had  to  pay  in  lo  l!ie  prci2- 
fccts  of  (be  ararium  militare.' 

VICOMAGISTRI.     (Virf.  Vices.) 

VICUS  is  the  name  of  the  subdivisions  into  which 
the  four  egions  occupied  by  the  four  city  tribes  uf 
Servius  Tullius  were  divided,  while  the  country  re- 
gions, according  to  an  institution  ascribed  to  Numa, 
were  subdivided  inlu  piigi.*  This  division,  together 
with  that  flf  the  fnur  regions  of  the  four  city  tribes, 
reniauit'd  down  to  the  time  of  Au|ru!ttus,  who  made 
the  vici  subdivisions  of  the  fourteen  regions  into 
which  he  divided  the  cily.^'  In  this  division  eadi 
vicua  con?istcd  of  one  main  street,  including  several 
smaller  by-sireela ;  tlicir  number  was  424,  and  each 
was  superintended  by  four  officers,  called  vuroma- 
gittri,  who  had  a  sort  of  local  police,  and  who.  ac- 
cording lo  the  regulations  of  Augustus,  were  every 
year  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  jieople  wiio  lived 
in  the  vicus."  On  certain  days,  probably  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Compitnlia,  they  wore  the  praitexia, 
and  each  of  them  was  accompanied  by  two  lictors.'* 
These  oflioprs.  h{>wevcr,  were  not  a  new  insiitulion 
of  Augustus,  for  they  had  existed  during*  the  tiiTie  of 
the  Republic,  and  had  had  the  same  functions  as  a  po- 
lice for  the  vici  of  the  Servian  division  of  the  city.'* 

VICTORIATUS.     ( Vut.  DKjrABxci) 

VI'GILES.     {Vtd.  Abut,  RoMAW,  p.  106;  Pr-k- 

riCCTQ*  VlOlLUM.) 

VIGI'LIJ:.     iVid.  Cabtba,  p.  322.) 
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mmore?,  anionc  whom  \' 
capiiales,  the  inumviri  u^.j 
Tianim  cumndarum  for  the  t  " 
Tiarum  for  the  ruada  outside  i    ' 
htibus  (Mthtibuj)  judicandis,  auU  the  lour 
who  were  sent  into  Cnnipanta  lor  the  p 
administerinfT  justice  there.     Anguslua 
nunitwr  of  officers  of  this  college  to  t 
vin),  as  the  two  curatores  vianini  for  tit* 
side  the  city  and  the  four  Campanian  pnr 
abolished.^     Down  to  the   time  of  Augu 
sons  of  senators  had  generally  sought  axid 
a  place  in  ihe  college  of  ihc  vigmtiscxriri 
the  first  step  towards  the  higher  office* 
public ;  hut  in  A.D.   13  a  scnalus  coi 
passed,  ordaining  that  only  equites  ehooU 
ble  to  the  college  of  the  vigmtiviri.     Tto 
quence  of  Ibis  was,  that  the  vigmtiviri  had  i 
in  the  senate,  onless  they  had  held  some  «1 
gistracy  which   conferred  this   right  upon 
The  age  at  which  a  person  might  become  a  i 
Tir  appears  to  liave  been  twenty.* 

An  account  of  the  magislniT''-  ('.,,.,,....,  ii.. 
lege  has  heen  given  in  separ: 
exceptu)n  of  the  dcremririlihhus 
we  accordingly  subjoin  a  hnef  aceoucii.  'Vua^vm 
gistrales,  consisting,  as  the  name  imports-  u 
men.  formed  a  court  of  jnsib* 
zance  of  civil  cases.  From  i 
appear  that  they  were  not  jn*i..  ...  ^  w,*i 
B.C  292,  the  time  when  the  triumrin  ca 
first  appointed.  Livy,'  however,  menti 
vira  as  a  plebeian  magistracy  rery  socio 
legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables;  ami  whdi 
buhr*  refers  these  decemvirs  in  the  deceinvi 
gistrales,  who  had  shortly  before  been  a 
and  thus  abides  by  the  account  of  iVrDpooias. 
lling''  believes  that  the  decemvirs  of  Liry 
decemviri  lilibus  judicandis.  and  refers  tbctf 
tulion.  together  with  that  of  the  centnmviri.  ut 
vius  Tullius.  {Vid  Ckktomtiri.)  But  tlie  faiMf 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  jurisdietitin  nf  this  conit^^ 
ring  the  time  of  the  Kepublte  are  involved  in  ■0' 
trioablo  obscurity.  In  the  time  of  Cirero  il  ^ 
existed,  and  the  proceedin^'a  in  it  took  place adf 
ancient  form  of  the  sacramentum.*  Augostuslrai' 
ferred  to  these  decemvirs  the  presidency  a  ^ 
courts  of  the  centumviri.'  l>ihng  the  Km]rirctla 
court  had  jurisdiction  in  capital  matters-,  vh«A  ■ 
exprt.«slv  stated  in  regard  to  the  decemvir*." 
VIGINTIVIUI.  {Vtd.  ViQivnsKiTiRi ) 
V1LL.\,  a  farm  or  country-house.  The  KiBM 
writers  menlion  two  kinds  of  villa,  the  rdU  rmam 
or  farmhouse,  and  the  nlla  vrburut  or  jtrtud^-v^^^ 
a  residence  in  the  country  or  in  the  stiburh*  «/i 
town.  When  bitih  of  these  were  attached  to.a 
c&iatf,lhey  were  grnrrally  united  in  (facsamecaifi 
of  buildings,  but  someDmes  they  were  pbce4it» 
fprrnt  parts  of  I  he  estate.  'I'he  part  of  Uit  nfe 
rugttea  in  which  the  produce  of  the  fanzi  wis  lc|l 
is  distinguished  by  Columella  by  a  separa&r  nua^ 
villa  fructuaria.  Varro"  derives  the  name  fruffltfta 
("^uo/mc/u*  conv<htbantvr,  rilta*'% 

1.  The  rtlla  rtuitiea  is  described  by  Vano,"  VB* 
vius,"  and  Columella." 

The  villa,  which  must  be  of  a  size  corresj 
to  that  of  the  farm,  is  best  placed  at  the 
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mountain,  in  a  spot  supplied  with  running 
ter.  and  nut  exposed  to  severe  winds,  nor  to  the 
[una  of  marshes,  nor  (by  being  closo  to  a  pubhc 
ruad)  tu  a  too  fretjuenl  influx  uf  visiitrrs.     The  vil- 
la atiacheil  to  a  large  farm  had  two  courts  {cohor- 
it»,  choTteg,  corUM^).      Al  the  entrance  to  the  outer 
rotirt  was  the  abode  of  the  rilltcus,  that  he  might 
who  went  in  and  out,  and  over  the  door 
■  '  room  of  ;he  procurator  *    Near  this,  in  as 
.1  spot  f>3  prtssike,  was  the  kilchpn,  which, 
l>emg  'i^tyt  ;of  the  preparatjon  of  food,  was 
t;  whcr.'i  Ihd  slaves  {/amilut)  assembled  after 
'«ra  'I  the  day,  and  where  they  performed 
in-joor  work.      Vitruvius  places  near  the 
lb*!  baths,  and  the  press  {torcuiar)  for  wine 
.  'jut   the  latter,  accordmg    to  CulumcUa, 
li  re<)uires  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  should 
Kposetl  to  artificial  heut.     In  the  outer  court 
;^«..,  ...^o  the  collars  for  wine  and  oil  {ceiUe  rtHartit 
W^oUarta),  which  were  placed  on  the  level  ground, 
Bd  the  granaries,  which  were  in  the  upper  stories 
'oT  the  fano-buildings,  and  carefully  protected  from 
4lfin)|i,  heal,  and  insects.     These  storeruonis  form 
urate  t\lla  fruetuana  of  Columella  ;  Varro 
licm  m  the  rtUa  n*j(irit,  but  Vitruvius  rec- 
^u...  Mtls  that  all  produce  which  could  be  injured  by 
should  be  itturud  without  the  villa. 
LD  both  courts  were  llic  chambers  {jcdla)  of  the 
fronting  the  south ;  but  the  ergasttdum  lor 
who  were  kept  in  chains  {rinctt)  was  under 
id,  being  lighted  by  several  high  and  narrow 
lows. 

inner  court  was  occupied  chiefly  by  the  horses. 
Lie,  and  niher  livestock,  and  here  were  the  sla- 
and  stalls  {bubtita,  equilia^  ontia). 
reaerroir  of  water  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
eourl,  that  in  the  outer  court  for  soaking  pulse 
ulher  vegctiible  produce,  and  that  in  the  inner, 
which  was  supplin<l  with  fresh  water  by  a  spring, 

tihe  use  of  the  cattle  and  puultry. 
L  The  f-ttfj  urbana  cr  ptrudo-urbana  was  so  call- 
bev^usu  Its  interior  arrangements  corresponded 
tir  most  pan  to  those  of  a  town-liou.se-  y^Vtd. 
House.)  Vitruvius'  merely  states  that  Uie descrip- 
tion of  '.he  nt'er  will  apply  to  the  former  also,  ex- 
rept  that  in  the  town  the  atrium  is  placed  close  to 
.1  _  -I--,,.  [J^[^  jp  ji,(,  country  the  yeristvle  c«rnes 
l  afterward  the  atrium,  i^umiuiuled  by  pn veil 
^^  ■  '-s,  looking  upun  the  pala-sLra  and  ambulalio. 
|K£hir  chief  sources  of  information  on  this  subject 
'j^Pi  two  letters  of  Pliny,  in  one  of  which*  bn  de- 
^esliljes  his  Laurenlme  vjlla,  m  the  other*  his  Tus* 
««n,  with  a  few  allusions  in  one  of  Cicero's  leiiere/ 
and,  as  a  most  important  illustriition  of  these  de- 
acriplions,  the  remains  uf  a  suburban  viHa  at  Pom- 

^Hlke  clearest  account  is  that  given  hy  Pliny  in 
^Hf  first  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  above,  from 
^Mclt.  therefore,  the  fullowmg  description  is  for  the 
^Kh  part  taken. 

^'The  vdia  was  apprnached  by  an  avenue  of  plane- 
trees  leadmg  to  a  portico,  in  from  of  wtych  was  a 
»a/uj  divided  into  flower-beds  by  borders  of  box. 
Thia  xvBlus  formed  a  terrace,  from  which  a  grassy 
dope,  ornamented  witEi  bux-trees  cut  iuto  the  fig^ires 
of  aniroals,  and  fonning  two  lines  nppnsilo  to  one 
another,  descended  till  it  was  lost  in  the  plain,  which 
«ra»  covered  wilti  acanthus*  Next  to  the  portico 
was  an  atrium,  smaller  and  plainer  than  the  corre- 1 
•ponding  apartment  in  a  town-house.  In  this  rc- 
*pe<?t  I^liny's  desrripiion  is  al  variance  with  the  rule  j 
_yilruvius,  and  the  vdla  al  P'ompeii  alyo  has  nu 
It  would  appear  from  Cicero*  that  both  ar- 


(Viirnj,  I.,  IS  )— 9-  (V«rni.  I- c.  — Colum.,  i.,  0.>— J.  fvi. 
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rangemfmts  were  common.  Next  to  the  atrium  hi 
Pliny's  Laurenlme  villa  was  a  small  elliptic  perisl/Ie 
(porlicua  in  O  Ultra  aiminluitttum  cirrumjirttr,  ivhen.% 
however,  the  leadings  D  and  A  arc  also  given  in- 
stead of  O).  The  inlervab  hclween  the  columnJ" 
of  this  peristyle  were  closed  with  talo  windows 
(spcculan^us :  viti.  Udub£,  p.  5SI),  and  tlie  rouf  pro- 
jected considerably,  so  liiat  it  formed  an  excellent 
retreat  in  unfavourable  weather.  The  o|)en  i^puce 
in  the  centre  of  this  peristyle  seems  uftou  to  have 
been  covered  with  muss  and  urnameuLed  with  a 
founiflin.  Oppciiie  to  the  middle  of  this  peristyle 
was  a  pleasant  caradium,  and  beyond  ii  an  elegant 
triclinium,  standing  out  from  the  other  buildmgs, 
with  windows  or  glazed  doore  in  the  front  and  sides, 
winch  ihus  comnianded  a  view  of  the  grounds  and 
of  the  surrounding  country,  while  behind  there  was 
HU  uninterrupted  view  ihruugh  the  cavudlum.  (leri- 
style,  atrium,  and  portico  into  the  xystus  and  the 
open  country  beyond. 

Such  was  the  priucipal  suite  of  apartments  in 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa.  In  the  villa  at  Pompeii 
the  arrangement  is  somewhat  difTerenl.  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  street  of  the  tombs.  The  porticc 
leads  Lhruugh  a.  small  vestibule  into  a  large  sijuare 
peristyle  paved  with  vpur  ngntnum,  and  having  an 
iiiipluviuin  in  the  centre  of  its  uncovered  area.  Be- 
yond this  is  an  open  hall,  resembling  in  form  and 
position  the  laUinum  in  a  town-house.  Next  is  a 
lung  gallery  extending  almost  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  house,  and  beyond  it  is  a  large  cyii- 
cene  o?rus,  corresponding  to  the  large  triclmium  in 
Pliny's  villa.  This  room  looks  out  upon  a  spacious 
court,  which  was,  no  doubl,  a  xystus  or  garden,  and 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  colonnade 
supiturted  by  st|iiarc  pillars,  the  top  of  which  forms 
u  terrace.  In  the  farthest  side  of  this  court  is  a 
gate  leading  out  to  the  open  country.  As  the 
ground  slufies  downward  considerably  from  the 
front  to  the  back  of  the  vdla,  the  terrace  jusi  spo- 
ken of  is  on  a  level  with  the  cyziocnc  aicus,  ihc  win- 
dows of  winch  opened  upon  it ;  and  beneaiU  the 
oerns  itself  is  a  range  of  a|iartjnenUt  on  thu  level  of 
the  large  court,  which  were  probably  used  in  sum- 
mer on  account  of  their  coolness. 

The  otiier  rooms  were  so  arranged  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  diil'orent  seasons  and  of  the  stii- 
rounding  scenery.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  only 
one  winch  requires  {urticular  notice,  namely,  n 
state  bedchamber,  projecting  from  the  other  budd 
inga  in  an  elliptic  or  semicircular  form,  so  as  to  ad 
mil  ttic  sun  during  its  whole  course.  This  apart- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  is  also  fuutid  in 
the  Pompeian  villa.  In  Pliny's  Laurentine  villa  its 
wall  was  fitted  up  as  a  library. 

The  viUa  contained  a  set  of  balhs,  the  general 
arrangement  of  which  was  aimiku'  to  that  of  the 
public  baths.     {Vid.  U.iTU».) 

Attached  to  it  were  a  garden,  ambuUtio,  eestatio, 
kippotl ramus,  upharuieriuin,  and,  in  short,  aU  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  enjoying  difTerenl  kinds  of 
exercise.     {Vid.  Hobtcs,  Gtmnabiom.) 

(Becker's  Gullus,  i.,  p.  258.  Schneider's  notes  on 
CuIuiucUh  and  Varn>,  and  Gierig*s  on  PUny,  cuolain 
many  useful  remarks.) 

Vl'LUA  ANN  AXIS  LEX.   (Knt.EDiLBs.p.SS  ) 

VILLICUS,  a  slave  who  Imd  Lhe  superintendence 
of  the  vtUa  rustica,  and  of  all  the  buBinet^s  of  the 
farm  ex^^ept  the  cault%  which  were  under  the  care 
of  tU(i}nagijttrr  prxona.'  The  duties  of  the  villieus 
were  to  obey  his  master  itnjiliciUy,  and  to  govern 
the  other  slaves  with  HKtderation ;  never  to  lesve 
the  villa  except  to  go  to  market ;  to  have  no  inter- 
course with  soothsayers  ;  to  lake  care  of  the  cattle 
and  the  implemema  of  husbandry ;  and  lu  manage 
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aD  the  Qperationa  of  the  farm.'  Hia  duties  are  de- 
scribed at  great  ksngOi  by  Columella,*  and  those  of 
his  wife  {viUiea)  by  the  same  writer*  and  by  Cato.* 

Hie  word  was  also  used  to  describe  a  person  to 
viiom  the  management  of  any  business  was  in- 
tnisted.  (See  the  passages  quoted  in  Forcellini's 
Lesicoa.) 

VINA'LIA.  There  were  two  festivals  of  this 
name  celebrated  by  the  Romans :  the  Vinalia  kt- 
hmna  or  priorm%  and  the  Vinalia  rustica  or  altera. 
Fhe  vinalia  urbana  were  celebrated  on  the  23d  of 
April  (IX.  CaUnd.  Mai).  This  festival  answered 
to  the  Greek  wtOoiyia^  as  on  this  occasion  the  wine- 
casks  which  had  been  filled  the  preceding  autumn 
were  c^ned  for  the  first  time,  and  the  wine  tasted.* 
But  before  men  actually  tasted  the  new  wine,  a  li- 
bation was  offered  to  Jupiter,*  which  was  called 
calpar.' 

The  rustic  vinalia,  which  fell  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust (XIV.  CaUnd.  Sept.),  and  was  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  all  Latium,  was  the  day  on  which 
the  vintage  was  opened.  On  this  occasion  the 
flanien  dialis  oflTered  lambs  to  Jupiter,  and  while  the 
flesh  of  the  victims  lay  on  the  altar,  he  broke  with 
his  own  hands  a  honch  of  grapes  firom  a  vine,  and 
by  this  act  he,  as  it  were,  opened  the  vintage  {vin- 
iemiam  avj^ican*),  and  no  must  was  allow^  to  be 
cooreyed  into  the  city  until  this  solemnity  was  per- 
fonnett.*  This  day  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and 
Venus  too  appears  to  have  had  a  share  in  it.^*  An 
account  of  the  story  which  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  celebration  of  this  festival  is  given 
by  Festus"  and  Ovid.^* 

VINDEMU'US  FE'RIA.    ( Vid.  Few*,  p.  437.) 

VIXDEX.    (Vid,  Actio,  p.  18 ;  Mamos  Ihjeotio.) 

VINDICATIO.  Actiones  in  rem  were  called 
vindicationes.  Actiones  in  personam  were  called 
condictiones."  Vindicationes,  therefore,  were  ac- 
tions about  property  and  about  jura  in  re.'*  The 
distinction  between  vindicationes  and  condictiones 
was  an  essential  distinction,  which  was  not  affected 
by  the  change  in  the  form  of  procedure  from  the 
legis  actiones  to  that  of  the  formule.  The  legis  ac- 
tiones fell  into  disuse,"  except  in  the  case  of  dam- 
num infectum  and  a  judicium  centumvirale,  and 
from  this  time  both  vindicationes  and  condictiones 
were  prosecuted  by  the  formulae,  which  ia  described 
M  a  general  way  in  the  article  Actio.  Hie  peculiar 
process  of  the  vindicatio  which  belonged  to  the 
period  of  the  legis  actiones  remains  to  be  described. 

'I'he  five  modes  of  proceeding  lege"  were  »aera- 
nUHto^  fer  judice*  postuUtionem,  per  candictionenit  per 
»Anus  injectioTtem,  per  pignorit  capionern. 

A  man  might  proceed  sacramento  either  in  the 
oa:M)uf  an  actio  in  personam  or  an  actio  in  rem.  If 
it  was  an  actio  in  rem,  that  is,  a  vindicatio,  movable 
things  and  moving  thin^  (mobilia  et  moventia)  which 
could  be  brought  before  the  praetor  (in  ;ia),  were 
cUiiiued  before  the  pnetor  (in  jure  vituHcaimntur) 
thus :  ho  who  claimed  the  things  as  his  property 
(yiu  jnadieabat)  held  a  rod  in  his  hand,  and,  laying 
hold  tit  the  thing,  it  might  be  a  slave  or  other  thing, 
Ih>  )Mid»  **  Hune  ego  kominem  ex  jure  Quiritium  meum 
Mj(«  (Utf  Mcmufsm  eatuam  ticut  dixi.  Ecce  tHn  vindic' 
t*m  iw^a*  ;'*  and,  saying  this,  he  placed  the  rod  on 
Uu)  thtug.  The  other  claimant  {advertaritis)  did 
Mud  Mid  tht>  same.  This  claiming  of  a  thing  as 
tuoporty  by  laying  the  hand  upon  it  was  in  jure 

\  vi'«ia.  K.  R..  5,  ia.>— a.  (xi.,  1,  «nd  t.,  8.)— 3.  txii ,  1.}- 
i.  li..  i«.>  ■  Jw  (YiiU.,  U.  N..  i»iii..  M,  It  3.)  — 6.  (Fe>t.,  ».  ». 
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VINUICTA. 


tcntio  in  the  rnrmnU  was.  t»at  if  the  slave 
edto  theplaiiititf,  the  sum  of  money  contained 
Bponain  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  (»;wi- 
tumtnam  actmi  dan  debcre).  'Hie  s|xmsio  eri- 
took  Its  name  from  the  verb  spondeo.  If 
itittff  proved  the  slave  to  be  his  property,  he 
tilled  to  a  jmlgtnen!.    Yet  the  sum  of  money 

*  paid,  though  it  was  the  object  of  the  inten- 
r.  says  Gams,  *'  it  w  not  pn'nalis,  but  pr»ju- 
I,  and  the  sponsio  is  introduced  merely  as  a 
of  Irymg  the  lig^ht  to  the  property,  and  this 
IS  uliy  the  defendant  has  no  restipulalio." 
snsio  was  said  to  be  "  pro  prade  litis  et  vtndt- 
*'  because  it  took  the  place  of  the  pncdium. 
when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  was 
fro  ltt€  ct  virtdirttj,"  that  ia,  ''pro  rr  etfruc* 
<y  Ibe  possessor  to  the  plaintiff.   {Vid.  Pkm- 

Bponsin  prfrjudicialis  was  merely  a  technical 

*  converting  an  actio  in  rem  uito  an  actio  in 
TO,  and  wc  mu.st  sup^xL^ie  that  there  waa 
i,K>d  reason  for  the  practice.  It  might  be 
.jred  that  it  was  introduced  in  order  to  oh- 
L«  trouble  and  difheuUies  attendant  on  the 
!«88  of  the  vindicatio. 

the  expressiou  of  Gaius,  it  appears  that 
^8  alHo  a  sponsio  pcenalis,  that  is.  both  the 
t  made  a  eponsio  and  the  plaintiff  iiiade  a 
tic.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  **cerla  jxcunta 
the  defendant's  sponsio  was  made  at  the 
osing  the  sum  if  he  could  not  sustain  hts 
t  the  plamtiff's  claim,  and  the  plaiDtiff'a 
tio  was  made  at  the  like  risk  if  he  couhl 
Jport  his  claim.     The  ptena  of  the  sponsio 
atio  belonged  to  the  suc-cessful  party. • 
also  a  pmnalis  sponsio  in  the  ease  of  in- 
pecuriid  constituta.     In  the  case  of 
ma  the  sjwnsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one 
the  sum  demanded,  which  was  called  legiti- 
-'    In  the  case  of  constituta  pecunia  the 
was  to  the  amount  (tf  one  half*    These 
ones  were  fixed  by  law  ;   in  other  cases 
a-e  fixed  by  the  Edict, 
sponsioues  were  introduced  probably  part- 
view  to  check  litigation,  and  partfy  with 
«  give  compensation  to  the  pany  who  ulti- 
btained  a  verdict ;  for  otherwise  there  do 
ar  in  the  Roman  law  to  be  any  direct  pro- 
to  the  costs  of  suits.     Thus  Gams''  enu- 
tiiodes  in  which  the  actoris  calumnia 
:  the  ealiimnift  judicium,  contrarium 
jusjurandum,  and  the  rcstipulatio.    The 
alio,  he  says,  '*  is  allowed  in  certain  eases ; 
in  the  contrarium  judicium,  the  plaintiff  has 
judgitieiit  airtimisl  him  if  he  cannot  sus- 
rase,  and  it  matters  not  whether  or  not  he 
^^  that  hJH  claim  was  not  good,  so  in  all  cases 
^iniiir(lhal  is,  if  he  cannot  sustain  his  case) 
lemned  in  the  itenalty  of  the  rcstipulatio.'* 
iothe  fonn  of  the  sponsio,  the  passage  of  Ga- 
eady  referred  to  is  an  example;  and  there  is 
!r  in  the  oration  of  Ci«ero,  Pro  Publ.  Quintw.* 
se  of  the  word  si  or  ni  in  the  sponsio  would 
I  on  the  fact  whieli  was  afTirni'jd,  or.  rather, 
mode  of  aflirmntion  and  the  party  atlirniing. 

*  alludes  to  the  use  of  these  words  (««,  nitc). 
Kiius*  has  collected  instances  of  them. 

other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  vin- 
,  that  was  in  use  al^er  the  legis  actionea  fell 
luse,  was  per  fonnulam  jietitoriam,  in  which 
intifl'(<K/<7r)  claimed  the  thing  as  his  proper- 
rndtt  rem  Muam  esxf)-  In  tliia  rbrrn  of  pro- 
r  there  was  the  etipulatio  called  judicatum 
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•olvi,  by  which  the  defendant  engaged  to  obey  t/)« 
decree  of  the  judex  *  This  formula  was  adapted 
also  to  the  cases  of  pra'torian  ownership  and  the  ac- 
tio pubhciana.*  In  crises  which  were  brought  before 
the  centumvirl,  it  was  the  practice,  at  least  in  the 
imperial  period,  to  come  lirst  before  the  pmrtor  ur- 
hanus  or  peregrinus,  in  order  thai  the  matter  migtit 
be  put  in  the  old  form  of  the  sacranientum-' 

An  here<litas  was  sued  for  like  any  other  thing, 
either  by  Iho  sacramenlum,  so  long  as  it  waa  in  use, 
or  the  sponsio,  or  the  petiioria  formula  * 
VINDrCI.C  {Vid.  Vindicatio) 
VINDICTA.  {Vul.  Mancmissio,  Vindicatio.) 
VINDICTA.  A  class  of  actions  in  the  Roradn 
law  have  reference  to  vindicta  as  tbeir  object,  which 
is  thns  cxpresa€>d  :  ad  ulttonem  pertinet^  in  xoUi  nn- 
dscta  f-oiutittUnm  est,  vindictam  continct.*  Some  of 
these  actions  had  for  their  object  simply  cximpensa- 
tion,  as  the  actio  doli.  Others  had  for  tbeir  object 
In  gire  the  complainant  something  more  (pana) 
than  the  amount  of  his  injury,  as  in  the  furtt  actio, 
and  sometimes  in  addition  to  this  compensation 
also,  aa  in  the  vi  bononim  rapiorum  actio.  A  third 
class  of  actions  had  for  its  immediate  object  money 
or  properly,  hut  ihis  was  not  the  ultimate  object,  as 
in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  but  merely  a  means  : 
the  real  object  was  vindiela.  This  vmdicta  cimsisls 
in  the  re< establishment  of  a  right  which  has  been 
violated  m  the  person  of  the  complainant,  in  which 
case  the  individual  discharges  the  olfice  which  the 
state  discharges  generally  in  matters  of  crime. 
Those  actions  of  which  vindicta  is  the  object  are 
dtatingtiished  from  other  actions  by  forming  excep- 
tions to  the  grneral  rules  as  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
those  who  may  institute  iht'in,  such  as  a  liliusfauu]- 
tas,  and  one  who  iias  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio. 
The  following  are  actions  of  this  kind  •  I.  Actio 
injunantm.  When  a  filinsfamrlias  was  injured,  a 
wrong  was  done  both  to  htm  and  to  his  fatber.  The 
injury  done  to  the  son  is  the  only  one  that  belongs 
10  the  head  of  vindicta.  The  father  generally 
brought  the  action,  for  he  could  acquire  through  bis 
son  all  rights  of  action.  But  the  son  could  bring  an 
action  in  \m  own  name,  with  the  permission  of  the 
prrntor,  if  fhc  father  was  absent,  or  wan  in  any  way 
prevented  fnmi  bringing  the  action,  and  in  som« 
cases  if  the  father  refused  to  bnngihe  action.  The 
pecuniary  damages  whieli  were  the  immediate  ob 
ject  of  the  action  belonged  to  the  father,  so  that  the 
son  appenred  in  the  double  capacity  of  suing  in  his 
own  name  in  respect  of  tlie  vindicta,  and  as  the 
representative  of  his  father  in  respect  of  the  dama- 
ges If  llie  son  was  emancipated,  the  right  of  ac- 
tion passed  to  him,  and  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
capitis  diminutio. 

3.  Aftw  nepiilchn  viftiali,  which  could  be  brought 
by  tbe  children  of  the  deceased,  even  if  they  re- 
fused Uie  hereditas,  or  by  the  Iieredes.  The  object 
was  vindicta.  which  was  eflbcted  by  giving  tbe 
plaintiff  damages  loth'  amount  of  the  wrong  {qvan- 
ti  ob  earn  rem  a^uum  rtdcLitttr,  iStc.').  The  action 
was  consequently  in  bonum  et  Krjuura  concepta,  and 
the  right  was  not  affected  by  a  capitis  diminutio.. 
If  those  who  had  a  right  to  bring  the  acliun  neg- 
iecteil  to  do  so,  any  person  might  bring  the  action  ; 
but  in  that  case  they  were  limited  to  100  aurei  by 
the  Edict. 

3.  Actto  de  effuMJM.  When  a  free  person  was 
injured  by  anything  being  [Hjured  or  thrown  from  a 
house,  he  had  an  actio  in  bonum  et  cquum  concep- 
ta, the  iiltJmale  object  of  winch  was  vmdicta. 

4.  An  action  Jor  mischief  done  to  a  man  by  any 
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-  was  mnrked  with  the  name  of  the  consul 
Vor  many  years  afUir  Lhis,  foreign  wines 
Maldered  far  superior  lo  native  gruwlbs ;  and 
|iou8  were  llie  Greek  vintages  esteemed  m 
PS  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  that  a  single  draught 
IS  otfereil  to  the  guests  at  a  banquet.  The 
r  With  which  luxury  spread  in  this  matter  is 
latrated  by  the  saying  of  M.  Varro.  that  ].u- 
wben  ti  buy.  never  saw  an  entertainment  in 
BT'»  houac,  however  splendid,  at  which  Greek 
Bu  banded  round  more  than  once,  but  wlien, 
kood.  he  returned  from  bis  Asiatic  conquests, 
Dwed  on  the  people  a  largess  of  more  than  a 
ft  thousand  cadi.  Four  dilferent  kinds  of 
ie  said  to  have  been  presented  for  tho  first 
f-the  feast  given  by  Julius  Cesar  in  his  third 
hip  (B.C.  46),  these  being  Fnlernian,  Chlan, 
U  and  Mamerline.  and  not  until  after  this 
|re  the  merits  of  the  numerous  varieties,  for* 
n  domestic,  accurately  known  and  fuUy  ap- 
Wl.  But  during  the  rei^n  of  Augustus  and 
pediate  succeasurs  the  study  of  wines  be- 
f  passion,  and  the  most  scnipuluus  care  wus 
id  upon  every  process  connected  with  thcu* 

Son  and  preservation.^     Pliny  calculates  ihat 
;ber  of  wmes  in  the  whole  wr^rld  deserving 
lecounted  of  high  <iualiiy  (»o^j/ia)  amounted 
of  which  his  own  country  could   claim 
ds ;'  and  in  another  passage'  he  asserts 
distinct  kinds  might  be  reckoned  up,  and 
Rill  the  varieties  of  these  were  to  be  inelu- 
Ifae  computation,  the  sum  would  be  almost 

process  follnwcd  in  wine-making  was  cssen- 
le  same  among  both  the  Grerks  and  the  Ko- 
^  After  the  grapes  had  been  ifnth-red,  they 
^t  trodden  with  tho  fcot,  and  Hiierward  sub* 
lo  the  action  of  the  press  This  imrt  of  the 
I  of  wine-making  is  described  in  the  article 
km. 

kweet,  unfemiented  juice  of  tlie  grape  was 
\y%nKo^  by  the  Greeks  and  mu^hun  by  the 
1^  the  latter  word  being  piopL-rly  an  adjec- 
inifying  nexe  or  frc*h.  Of  tins  ihrie  were 
•kinds,  distingiitshed  aecorduig  to  the  \ua\\- 
Ithich  each  was  originally  obiaiitt^d  and  sub- 
Oy  treated.  That  which  flowed  from  the 
k,  in  consequence  merely  of  their  pressure 
fcch  other  before  any  force  was  applied,  was 
ifts  -TTpoxiifia*  or  protropum,*  and  was  reserved 
imfaeturing  a  particular  species  of  rich  wine 
ied  by  Pliny,'  to  which  the  inhabitanls  of 
lie  gave  the  name  of  TrpocJpo/iOf  or  irpdrpoTOf .* 
ftlich  wa^  obtained  next,  before  the  grapes 
tti  fully  trodden,  was  tho  mustum  tixtvium,  and 
ttsidered  best  lor  ketiung.'  AIUt  tho  grapes 
fen  fully  trodden  and  pressed,  the  niass  was 
lit,  the  edges  of  tho  huaks  cut,  and  the  whole 
lUbjected  to  the  press  ;  the  result  was  the 
t  tortirum  or  ctrcumhhtum,^^  which  was  sbil 
bd  used  for  inferior  purposes, 
tnion  of  the  must  was  used  at  onrrp,  being 
resh  after  it  had  been  clarified  w ilh  vinegar. ' '■ 
It  was  desired  lo  preserve  a  quantity,  in  the 
(tate,  an  amphora  was  taken  and  coated  with 
Ithlii  and  without ;  it  was  AUed  with  muttum 
I,  and  corked  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-light. 
then  immersed  in  a  tank  of  cold,  fresh  wa- 
tkuried  in  wet  sand,  and  allowed  to  remain 
"Weeks  or  two  months.  The  contents,  after 
^ess,  were  found  to  remain  unchanged  for  a 
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year,  and  cnce  the  name  dtl  y-tHxo^,  t.  e.,  trrAptr 
mustum.*  A  considerable  quantity  of  must  from 
the  best  a:id  oldest  vines  was  inspissated  by  boil- 
ing, being  then  dialinguiahfMl  by  the  Greeks  under 
the  general  names  of  hf-'f/fia  or  ^At'fif,*  while  the 
Latin  writers  have  various  tenns,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  evaporation  was  carried.  Thus, 
when  the  must  was  reduced  lo  two  thirds  of  its  ori- 
ginal volume,  it  became  carfnum  (Pallad.  OctoDi., 
tit.  xviii.);  when  one  half  bad  evaporated,  lirfrutum;* 
when  two  thirds,  sapa  (known  also  by  the  Greek 
names  ttraum  and  hcpsfma*) ;  but  these  words  are 
frequently  interchanged."  Simitar  preparations  are 
at  the  present  time  called  in  Italy  mus/o  cotto  and 
anpa,  and  in  France  sahf.  7'hc  process  was  carried 
(m  in  large  caldruus  of  lead  (tff*a  de/rutana)^  iron 
or  bronze  being  supposed  to  communicate  a  disa- 
greeable flavour,  over  a  slow  fire  of  chips,  on  a 
nighl  when  there  was  no  moon,'  the  scum  being 
carefully  removed  with  leaves,'  and  the  liquid  con- 
stantly stirred  to  prevent  it  from  burning.*  Uteso 
grapo-jelliea,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  wore  used 
extensively  for  giving  body  lo  jkmu  wines  and  ma- 
king them  keep,  and  entered  as  ingredients  into 
many  dnnks,  suL'h  as  the  burranica  potto,  so  called 
irom  its  red  colour,  which  was  formed  by  mixing 
lapa  with  milk,*  and  others  described  hereafter. 

The  whole  of  the  muatnm  not  einpluyed  for  some 
of  (lie  above  purposes  was  conveyed  from  the  tacua 
to  tlie  cella  tnxana  {olvoO/juri,  ntdeuv^'*),  an  apartment 
oti  the  ground  floor  or  a  little  below  the  surface, 
placed  m  such  a  situation  as  to  secure  a  moderate 
and  equable  temperature,  and  at  a  distance  from 
dunghills  or  any  objects  emitting  a  slrong  odour." 
Here  were  thu  dolta  {ntOot),  otherwise  called  teritt 
or  tntpoi,  long,  bcU-inoulhed  vesseb  of  earthenware 
(hooped  tubs  of  wood  being  employed  in  cold  cli- 
mates only*'),  very  carefully  fomied  of  the  best  clay 
and  lined  with  n  coating  of  pilch  {iritrai^OivTo,  pt- 
cala),  the  operation  (Ticauatc,  picatw)  being  usually 
perfonned  while  they  were  hot  from  llie  furnace. 
They  were  usually  sunk  {dcprasa,  lUJoasa,  demer»a) 
one  bailor  two  thirds  in  the  ground ;  to  the  former 
depth  if  the  wine  to  be  contained  was  likely  to 
prove  strong,  to  the  latter  if  weak  ;  and  attention 
was  paid  that  they  should  repose  upon  a  dry  bed. 
They  were,  moreover,  sprinkled  with  sea-water,  fu- 
migulcd  with  aromatic  plants,  and  rubbed  with  their 
ashes,  all  rank  smelling  substances,  such  us  rolteu 
leather,  garlic,  cheese,  and  the  like,  being  removed, 
lest  they  should  impart  a  taint  to  the  wine."  In 
these  dolia  Uic  process  of  fermenLatiun  took  place. 
They  were  not  filled  quite  full,  in  order  that  tlie 
scum  only  might  bod  over,  and  this  w-is  also  cleared 
off  at  regular  intervals  by  skimminjj,  and  carried  Ut] 
a  distance.  The  fermentation  usually  hwted  for 
about  uiae  days,  and  as  soon  aa  it  had  subsidetlK,] 
and  the  muttum  had  become  vinum,  the  dolia  wera 
closely  covered,  the  upper  itortion  of  their  inlerioi 
surface  as  well  as  the  lids  {apercultt  dutiorum)  hav- 
ing been  previously  wtill  rubbed  over  with  a  com- 
pound of  dcfrutum,  safTron,  uM  jntoh.  luHstic,  and' 
tir-concs.'*  The  nprrcula  wcre-taken  olT about  onc9 
every  thirty-six  days,  and  oftencr  in  hot  weather, 
in  order  to  cool  and  give  air  to  the  contents,  to  add 
any  preparation  that  might  be  required  to  preserve 
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Boiiiid.  fttid  to  remove  any  impurities  tliRt 
It  bo  tlirowii  up  Tarticular  auirniion  was  p;tiU 
pt.'cultur  light  Hfuiii.  the  uvWof  <i/vnii  (jhw  Vint). 
whirti  fre<ni«?nlly  Hpi>oarfd  im  Him  tiurtm-i<  aOi-r  a 
rf*rt:iin  time,  since*  it  was  BiiptK>stNl  tu  iillorct  indi- 
RUtions  by  itn  c'otuur  and  consitttonc^-  u(  tlit'  quitlity 
ol'iho  wine.  If  rod  (irofji^vftisov),  broad,  and  suA,  it 
n^as  a  sii;ii  that  the  wme  wns  sound  ;  If  i^lutinniis, 
it  was  a  bail  syDipiom  ;  if  hlAck  or  yellow,  it  dcnu- 
l*«I  wuni  of  tKHly  ;  if  white,  it  was  u  pronf  that  tho 
winc  wrmid  keep  well  {fiovtfiovy  i:Iboh  litno  thnt 
thn  opnrcula  were  replaced,  they  were  well  rubbed 
Willi  fir-conea.^    (KiX.  Thyii«i;i.) 

The  vommoner  sorts  of  wnic  were  drunk  direct 
from  the  doliutii.  and  heiiee  draiif;ht  wine  wiis  call- 
ed vhvtm  doliare  or  vinum  de  aipa,*  but  the  tiacr 
■  I,  such  aj*  wore  yielded  by  choice  localitips,  and 
!SBO<l  suiTlcicnt  body  to  bear  kcepins,  were 
off  {diffunilere,  fttrayyt^riv)  into  amphora  or 
Itt^cna.  maity  fanciful  preoauiionu  iHiin^  obiiervcd 
in  translerrmK  thorn  from  the  InrK'T  tu  the  simiUer 
TI^a«el.*  These  amphora  wort;  mail"  of  earthen- 
ware, And  in  latiT  liim-M  occ;itiiuTmlly  *A  ulass  ;  they 
were  atopjied  tight  by  a  phi^  til  wu»hl  or  r(»rk  {for' 
(ex,  MMf'cr),  which  was  nMirJvred  impervious  to  air 
by  being  sniearod  over  with  pitch,  clay,  or  K)-psuiQ. 
(-)n  the  outside  the  title  of  the  wine  was  [lainted. 
the  date  of  Ihu  vintage  being  niarked  by  the  naiiica 
of  the  consuls  then  in  ollire.  or  when  the  jara  were 
of  gla^s,  little  tickets  {pilfacm,  Uaxcra)  were  sua- 
pcndfd  from  them  iiidiotUing  theae  particulrtrs* 
The  amphora.'  were  then  stortjd  up  in  ropuaitnncs 
Uipuihfca,*  hurrta,*  tahultUit^),  complolelv  ditttinct 
from  the  criU  vtnana,  and  usually  placed  in  the  up- 
per atory  of  the  hon^e  (whence  de^cfjulf,  tf§ta,*  de- 
riptre  h^tren*),  for  a  reason  explained  aAerward. 

It  is  umiitlc^t  that  winei«  prepared  and  buttled, 

if  we  may  une  ilie  phruHe,  in  the  it -  •' — r'"- ' 

alKivi\  tniivt  have  contained  a  grcai 
and  Hfduneni,  and  it  became  al)M 
to  separate  these  beforu  it  was  drunk,  i'tus  was 
soitRtfiinefi  eltected  by  lining  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
lliose  of  pigeons  being  eousiifered  must  npprnpriate 
by  the  faatuliouii,**  or  with  the  white.')  wluppi^l  up 
with  suit,"  but  more  coiiiuionly  hy  simply  siraiiiing 
through  small  cuphke  uteiunils  of  silver  or  Urtimr., 
perluraled  with  nuiuurouei  binall  holes,  and  diHtin- 
guishiHi  b/  the  various  nainea  it}.tor^pt  rnvyoirrof,  f;(f- 
;i6f,c,tlumtifmrtuTtu^'  (VtH.  CoLUM  >  Occasionally 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth  (nuKKvr,  Jtarcu*)  was  placed  over 
the  rptyiHiT'ic  (If  r'j/Mm."  and  the  wine  iooKniac.  tat- 
ailuM)  idtrred  ibiough  **  The  use  of  the  saccus  was 
cotisiih'red  ohjt.H:tionable  for  all  delicate  wme«, 
since  it  was  believed  to  injure,"  if  not  entirely  to 
dealMy  their  davuur,  and  m  every  Instauco.  to  di- 
mmish the  strength  of  the  liquor.  For  this  rotison 
it  was  employed  by  the  diasipatcd,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  &walIow  a  greater  quantity  wiih- 
out  heeuming  intoxicated.  *'  The  double  purpoi>e 
of  cooling  and  weakening  wa&  effoctually  awoin- 
plished  l>y  placing  ice  or  snow  in  Uic  filler,  which 
under  such  circumstancea  became  a  e4Aum  nivAr%- 
ttrfl"^  or  MaccuM  ntvarnui }* 

The  Wine  procured  from  the  mufum  torttvum, 
which  was  always  kept  by  itself,  must  have  been 
Ibiu  and  poor  enough,  but  a  still  inferior  beverage 
waa  OMtde  by  pouring  water  u|>on  the  huska  and 
BtaUiB  alter  they  had  been  fully  prcaacd,  allowing 
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thctn  to  V  itiif  aipiifi,  aftA 

hipior  til  Thui,  vtitfh  m 

the  laUiiu *    .•.n-.ti-f  iii»tr.ni  nf 

ihmva  or  dftTf^nof  u' 
optrunum  of  llio  llftm  ■ 
was,  along  with  sapa,  d*  ' 
dnuic  of  elderly  women.* 
water  in  the  propxrtion  of  on*  > ' 
viuusly  drawn  utV,  ami  then  b</i 
tare  until  uni'  llurd  had   r-v..;.. . 
added  the  wau-r  in  the  [>, 
the  must,  and  llin'H  in  i)i 
frutum  and  t)»4r  dreg>i  of  ilr'    i  .    . 
of  the  wune  chamciHT  wuh  !  i 
lees,  and  we  Ik 
to  the  vintager 

UfB*'>Mr,.,l    to.,,       1 ,, 

hef'  .  ...ir  period  ' 

the  .:  1*41  Ml  in  i\r  ;  turv  trf 

the  best  being  obtAtmnl  from  Lt*e  ttnk 

the  app|c«>,  and  th'?  worst  trocu  Ibo  pq(p 

inaceratci! 

In   all  iuv  hiLbefto  liftMriMl 

gLatios  aiL  ,,.i|.,...-. .;  i.i'--- '- 

as  tliry  were  fully  i 

run  its  full  euursr. 

wiiieawere  manuf^irturcd  '  .-  luci 

atioii,  or  by  partially  dryiri-  ,•  *.arti]< 

verting  them  eomplelely  into  rii^m*     Tbe^j 

Mfof  111  the  (Jeiiptmic  wnCen^  bdoii^  to  tl!r  I 

cla&a.    Muat  obtained  in  the  vrditiary 

thrown  intotlie  doha.  whioh  n^owuncd  i>pea| 

days  (inly,  and  were  ihea  partially  euven  ' 

mare ;  a  email  aperture  w,ta  left  aalU  Uc 

day,  whoii  they  were  luu**!  op      If  Iht^  w 

wiabcd  to  be  stdl  sw'>  < 

ior  live  day.s  utid  thi  ti 

"H«Hi(in  lil'  air  'm  ■'■■'  .-r.  ,. 

and  tins  II  I'fic  dai^i 

iciit  that  il  w  iinii  toil 

ly  under  the  aliovc  eitcuiib9Uiiic4.-9      Kor  th* 
duUc  of  Columelbi,*  the  gyrap'-Jii  w^r*^  i*.  t>..  dp^j 
the  sun  fur  three  d.i 
and  trudilen  on  the  !•' 
I  Uic  midday  heat.     Ti 
tu  be  used,  oiid  alXn 
an  ounce  of  wcll-kn' 
each  50  sextani ;  the  win 
lees,  and  wiu  fouml  tu  Im-  ;  j 

some.*     Fur  the.  vinum   dtutf^ij!>ini.  lu-jif 
still,  the  giat>CH  were  vxpo^e'i  lu  ihe  &uii  lor 
day^  •■' f.M.,n.  -  ■ 

h  rattiH'ifitiu   was  fno^ 

grai-  lu  until  tl;.  V  hjJ  lo,l 

weight  i  III  ilicy  wcrr  ptuii 
prmlueed  a  *tmiliir  •'ffec't  , 
were  ripe,  wen  t 

uiwn  the  vine,  i 
inn  nuido  into  \ 

to  put  a  stop  t'.>  1 

were  removed,  i 
guod  wine,  and  Uivn  trviidcii 
gentle  action  of  iho  prp^9.     '1 
which  tluwcd  forth  v 
i|UHntuy  of  WAUT    .: 
which  wa-'  -■•  "■'  '  • 
for  an  m' 
prc«aloo  •  \ 
ed  above,     iln 
and  next  in  nin 
and  the  ii' 
as  P*ylhi\ 

1.  (up.  N<Mi.,  i«  I 

llfHlIt.,    tl.,1. — (*.At" 

i,(.,W.-Pbn..  II    .*■  
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he  grape,  and  not  !h<iT  of  wine ;  the 
Galatia  and  the  Haiunttum  from 
|per,  tasted  like  oiubt .  The  f^Aftea 
jBassum  were  th(*se  which  ripened 
he  varit;tie»  Ajnana  (caiJed  by  the 
ktrpuia,  and  J'siihta.^ 
JDOgniscd  ibrce  culours  in  wines: 
i  t.  «.,  pale  siraw-coU»ur  {XevKocy, 
iber-coloured  (Ki^ftoO*  Pliny  dis- 
uibuj,  answering;  to  XrvKv^,  futrtiM 
0.ac  is  subdivided  into  sanguineus 
jnner  being  doubtless  applied  to 
Winea,  like  Tent  and  Burgundy. 
fr  dier*  would  resemble  Port.  In 
tic  authors  the  epithet  kfn^p6^  is  as 
^and  will  represent  the  «an^inru<. 
1  that  wine  intended  for  keeping 
ocn  the  dolia  into  amphoie.  ^Vtaen 
I  in  the  IJrst  instance,  to  transport 
S  to  another,  or  when  carried  hy 
ourney,  it  was  contained  m  bags 
\&oKoi^  utTCM),  well  pitched  orcr,  so 
nms  perfectly  tight.  The  cat  be- 
ie  found  at  Herrulaneum.*  exhibits 
\  upon  one  of  them.     When  the 


(e,  a  miinbrr  of  hides  wore  sewed 
lealliurn  tun  ttitm  eun&lructcd  car- 

0  place  in  a  cart,  as  shown  in  the 
ge  54.* 

1  of  wine-making  among  the  an- 
I  upon  no  fixed  principles,  and  for 
iductcd  in  a  most  unscientific  man- 
l  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of 
)8,  to  have  recourse  to  various  de- 
faig  or  correcting  aridity,  heighten- 
pd  increasing  the  durability  of  the 

This  subject  wns  reduced  to  a 
f  the  Greeks  :  Pliny  mentions  four 
\  written  formal  treatises,  and  the 
Jeoponic  collection,  together  with 
Cufumelia,  supply  a  muIiiUide  oT 
9  same  topic.  The  object  in  view 
d  sometimes  by  merely  mixing  dif- 
vine  togellier.  but  more  frequently 
the  dolia  or  amphoric  various  con- 
Mings  (apTTtffjif,  inedicamina,  condt- 
0  wines  were  mixed  together,  those 
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were  sele^'trd  which  possessed  opposite  good  qtial* 
lies  and  defect?.* 

'Jlie  pruicipal  substances  employed  as  eonHiturt 
were,  1.  sea-water;  3.  turpeniine,  either  pure  or  in 
the  form  of  pitch  {pix\  tar  Cpi  liquuia),  bt  refiin  (rr- 
sina) ;  3.  lime,  in  the  form  o(  gy(i8uin,  humed  marble, 
or  calcmed  shells ;  4.  inspissated  must ;  6.  aromatic 
herbs,  spices,  and  gums ;  and  these  were  used 
either  singly,  or  cooked  up  into  a  great  variety  ol 
complicated  confections. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  customary  to 
line  the  interior  of  both  the  dolin  and  the  amphurs 
with  a  coating  of  pitch  ;  but,  besides  this,  it  was 
cumintin  to  add  tMs  substance,  or  resin  in  powder, 
In  the  must  during  the  fermentation,  from  a  convic* 
Lion  that  it  not  only  rendered  the  wine  more  full 
bodied,  but  also  communicated  an  agreeable  bouquet, 
together  with  a  certain  degree  of  raciness  or  pl< 
qiiancy."  Wine  of  this  sort,  however,  when  new 
{nomttum  resiTiatum),  waa  accounted  unwholesome, 
and  apt  to  mduce  headache  and  giddiness.  From 
this  circumstance  it  was  riennminnlod  rrapula,  and 
was  Itself  found  to  he  serviceable  in  checking  ihfl 
fermentation  of  the  must  when  too  violent. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  vinous  fer 
menlaiion  is  not  well  regulated,  it  is  apt  to  be  re 
oewed,  ill  which  case  a  frcbh  chemical  change  takes 
place,  and  the  wmc  is  converted  into  vinegar  {'i^of, 
aceiam),  and  this  acid,  again,  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
loses  its  properties,  and  becomes  perfectly  insipid, 
in  which  form  it  was  called  vappa  hy  the  Itomnns, 
who  used  iho  wurd  figuratively  for  a  worthless 
blockhead. 

Now  ilie  groat  niajurity  of  inferior  wines,  being 
Ihin  and  woiery,  and  contaming  little  alculiol,  are 
constantly  liable  to  undergo  these  changes,  and 
hence  the  disposition  to  acescence  was  closely 
watched,  and  combated  as  far  as  possible  With 
this  view  those  substances  were  thrown  into  the 
dolia  which  it  was  known  would  neutrali?^  any 
acid  which  might  be  funned,  sudi  as  vogflable  ash- 
es which  contain  an  alkali,  gypsum,  and  pure  lime, 
besides  which  we  find  a  long  list  of  articles,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  preventives  rather  than  cor- 
rectives, such  as  the  various  preparations  of  turpen- 
tine already  noticed,  almonds,  raisins  steeped  in 
must,  parched  salt,  goats'-milk.  cedar-cones,  gall- 
nuts,  blazing  pine-torches,  or  red-hot  irons  quenched 
in  the  liquid,  and  a  muliitudo  of  others.'  But,  in 
addition  to  these,  which  are  all  harmless,  we  find 
some  iraces  of  the  use  of  the  highly-poisonous  salts 
of  lead  fur  the  same  purpose,*  a  practice  which 
produced  thft  most  fala!  nanseqiiences  in  the  Middle 
Agest  and  was  prohibited  by  a  serie?  of  the  most 
etringenienacimpnts.' 

Defrutnm  also  was  employed  to  a  great  extent ; 
but,  being  itself  liable  to  turn  sour,  it  was  not  used 
until  its  soundness  had  been  tested  by  keeping  it  fox 
a  year.  It  was  then  introduced,  either  in  its  simple 
slate,  in  iho  proportion  of  a  scxiarius  to  the  ampho- 
ra, that  is,  uf  I  to  48,  or  it  was  conibined  with  a 
great  variety  of  aromatics,  according  tn  n  prescrip- 
tion fiimiBlied  by  Columella*  In  this  receipt,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  the  various  herbs  were  in- 
tended to  give  additional  eflScacy  to  the  nourishing 
powers  of  the  defrutum,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  prevent  ihem  from  afTpciing  the  taste  of  the  wine. 
But  from  a  very  early  period  it  was  cnsloinary  to 
flavour  wine  highly  by  a  large  admixture  of  per- 
fuiiies,  plants,  ajid  spices.  AVe  find  a  spiced  drink 
(<f  npuftilruv  Karaffm:va!^dfiei'(K)  noticed  under  the 
name  of  Tf}lfifia  by  Alhenaius  and  the  writers  of  the 
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new  oumcily.'  and  for  the  whole  class  Pliny  has  the 

gen0ntl  tCrin  arumtilitrs.^ 

Titer*  was  auuthcr  and  rcry  numerous  family  uf 
winc'V,  I'liUtled  ulviu  vyttivot^  intu  wliich  druRS  wvre 
mtrtKJiici'tl  to  produce  medii:in;il  cfTeciii.  Such  were 
pinum  marruhtt  (liorebiturid)  fur  coogtie  ;  the  MnUttej 
(ftquiD-w'itie),  U>a»3iiildige&Lion,  prdmolf.'  cx|>ecinni- 
tiun.  and  uul  aj»  a  geiiilo  toiiu; ;  itii*inihuej  (wine  uf 
wonnwood},  corresponding  lo  llir  nitklerri  vrrmutk ; 
and.  ttboTe  all,  lh«  mynuei  (iuyrilol»erry-wine), 
which  pOBnesspd  innumvrahle  virlut-it.' 

Pliny,  under  the  head  ol  mia /ictitia,  includee  not 
only  the  nivoi  vyitivot,  hut  a  vast  numl>«r  of  oth- 
ers, bounng  a  strong  analogy  to  our  British  home- 
madn  wines,  furh  a*  cowslip,  ginp'-r  - '  <  :'.  -rv, 
niid  tlH^  lilvo  i  and  aa  wcmanul(U:iiirt'  (.1  i 

ol  guifkolK.-rrK'0,  so  the  hnhuns  hud  Uii  i:  ms 

uf  Uie  costly  vintagOH  ti(  ihu  most  laviuireii  Aamiir 
isles,  Thrvp  vtnti /kiuia  wen*,  an  may  be  imagined, 
altnoHt  cuiititU*fl«,  vvoty  variety  of  fruit,  flower, 
vegctahle,  shruh,  and  iKTfuutc  heing  put  in  reijuiat- 
liuQ  :  (igd,  roriiolN,  iiit/dlarK,  ruacs,  asparagus,  pars- 
Icy,  ratlufht-i),  laurfh.  j<in!|>crb,  cassia,  omnamon, 
sairrurt,  nard,  nmlobiilhniin,  atVunl  but  a  smalt  sam- 
ple. It  must  be  remarked  that  there  was  one  nia- 
Ivrial  ddrvrence  between  ttiu  mt'Lhod  followed  by  the 
Greeks  and  that  aduptL-d  by  the  iLomatis  in  cooking 
theitf  puiiuns.  'I'htr  former  includeil  tho  drug,  or 
whatever  it  niiglii  t>c,  ma  hag,  whioh  waa  mm|i('fiil- 
ed  m  •!  jar  of  v^lrre,  iind  allowed  tu  remain  ua  Mtig 
an  waM  thought  iieci'K(ury  ;  the  latter  mixed  the 
lUvuuriiig  iiigredwht  with  the  sweet  must,  and  fer- 
mented tiieiii  together,  thus  obtaining  a  tnuch  inorr 
p<iwerful  extract ;  and  this  is  the  plan  pursued  for 
Urilish  wino«,  except  that  we  are  oldigcd  lu  suh- 
klttute  sugar  and  water  for  grape-juice/ 

Uiil  nut  (inly  wcif  spices,  fragrnnt  nfols,  leaves, 
and  gumn  nteeiH^d  in  wine  or  incor|>orated  during 
fenrienLatiui),  but  even  the  preeiomi  |*eifUin«d  us- 
aenllal  oils  (umpteHia)  were  mixed  with  it  before  it 
woa  drunk.  'I'he  IJrrrks  worn  exceedingly  partial 
to  this  kind  of  drink*  We  ajyo  learn  frmii  .lilmn* 
that  It  WiiH  named  uvft/'ni'irti^,  which  Heeiim  to  tie  the 
/iniiic  with  lite  fiff'ifiii'!/i  of  i'DSciilippun, '  the  fiv/t/nvti 
of  HcfcyiThMit),  ih'i  ^vftini^^  of  i'ulliLX,"  and  the  rnur- 
rhttia  01  I'Uulus*  The  liomans  were  not  slow  tu 
follow  the  example  sot  them,  valuing  billeruess  so 
highly.  i«ay«  l*lmy,"'lhut  they  were  resolved  to  enjoy 
oobtly  peTfuuie9  with  two  senses,  and  henci?  the  cx- 
prvMiuns  "fohata  >i/i«"  m  Martial,"  and  "  perj'uaa 
fluro  ifumattt  unaufnla  Faltmo"  in  Juvenal.'* 

Id  a  niore  primitive  age  we  detect  the  aamu  fond- 
ness fur  Die  admixture  of  something  ejctraneous. 
Hecamede^  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor, 
fillfi  his  Clip  with  i'ranminn  wine,  over  winch  she 
grates  goiitiiiilk  eheese,  and  sprinkles  tlie  whole 
with  flour,"  the  latter  hiting  u  cumtnun  addition  at  a 
muoh  later  epoch. "  80,  alitu,  the  draught  adininun 
tertxl  by  Circe  consisted  u^  wiue,  cheese,  and  hon- 
ey ;  and.  according  to  Thcopnrnstus,"  the  wine 
drunk  in  the  prytaneum  of  the  Ttiasiaiia  waa  ren- 
dered drhcious  by  their  throwing  into  the  jnruhich 
rontainc^l  it  a  cake  ol  wheaten  flour  kneaded  up 
with  honey  " 

Thin  kails  us  on  to  nuiice  the  most  geuerally 
pdpuUr  of  all  these  e(Miip*iiiiid  beverages,  theouit^cAi 
of  the  Greeks,  the  nuUvm  of  the  Romans.  This 
waa  of  two  kinds .   in  the  one  honey  was  mixed 

l.tAOwB..  i.p.  SI.  r.-Pwlliu,  Onoa.,  «i.,  IS.)-!,  (m,,  t«, 
0<}— 3.  (C'olumcll..  n.  3V.— Odapua..  viil.,  I.  Ac.)— 4.  (0«o- 
hon..  ral.,  Si.  S3.  Xl.-l'lm..  II.  N..  xif..  )0.-Calure.,  IJ.  co.— 
*?»l«,  It.  R.,tH,  lli.)-y  i-Kliim,  V.  H.tii.,  SI  j-«.  (1.  c.)— 
T.  UtIiMit..  I.,  n  19,  A.)-(4.  (*i.,  9.>— 9.  (ISouaoI.,  IK,  4,  50— 
Coiii|>«rr  ''uarUSii  MmfJi'iniik  "  Mile*  (jiui.,  ii)..  8<  II.— F««tut. 
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I.,  p.  4W.I—  14  tAVlwu.,  t.,  p.  Sa,  o.l-\tk.  V^-v»iuv«*  VVA., 
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if     «be  bdth  ftirnacea.'  and  hence  the  nnroe/unufia 
jnT*ti^*\  i<^>  such  Hpartments,  and  the  phrasea/Kmo- 
'umum  biUrt,  fuhgine  le^ta:  in  rt-'fercnce  lo  the 
.'     ir  tlie  operation  was  not  ciinducte<l  with 
;i«d  the  aniphoriK  nnt  slopiMTcd  down  perfect- 
V  t,  a  disagreeable  efl^ert  would  be  produced  on 
•  iitenta  ;  and  it  is  m  consequence  of  such  cure- 
t£>3s  thai  Martial  pours  forth  bis  maledictions 

tutnana  of  MaraeUIea.^ 
i<?  year  13  C   121  is  anid  to  have  been  a  season 
il^rly  favourable  to  all  the  productions  of  the 
from  llic  great  heat  of  Uie  autumn,  the  wine 
of  an   unprecedented  qunlity,  and  remained 
ct^lehratf'd  as  the  vinum  Opimianum,  from  L. 
.ftius,  the  consul  of  that  year,  who  slew  Caius 
[;ot»u8.     A  great  quantity  had  been  treasured  up, 
tduloudly  preserved,  so  thai  siunples  were  atiU 
latistcncc  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  nearly 
mdrcd  years  afterward.     Ic  was  reduced,  he 
the  consistence  of  rou((h  tioncy,  and,  like 
^ery  old  wines*  so  strong,  and  harsh,  and  hit- 
to  be  undrinkable  until  largely  dUutetl  with 
Siicli  wines,  however,  ho  adds,  were  use- 
£avounng  uthcra  when  mixed  in  small  quan- 

mo6t  diu'Pt  informiition  with  regard  to  the 

of  commnn  wine  in  Italy  is  derived  from  Cul- 

flla»*  who  reckons  that  the  lowest  market  price 

tUie  mu«i  ordinary  quahty  was  300  sesterces  for 

urnir,  that  is,  15  scslcrces  for  the  ainptiura.  or 

a  {gallon  nearly.     At  a  much  earlier  date,  the 

lamph  of  li.  iMetellus  during  the  (irsl  Punic  war 

■C  250),  wine  was  sold  at  llie  rate  of  8  asaes  the 

itiura/  andiniheycarlJCHU,  the  censors  P.  U- 

tius  Crui^sus  and  h-  Juhu&  Cnsar  issued  a  proc- 

laliun  that  no  one  should  sell  Greek  and  Amine- 

^VMie  at  so  hinh  a  rate  nu  S  asses  the  amphora  -, 

>  .1^  probably  inlt^nded  as  a  prohibition  lo 

:  bold  at  all.  m  order  lo  check  the  taste 

Limiung  to  display  ilself  for  foreign  luxuries, 

Vfc  hnil  that  at  the  same  time  they  positively 
to  the  use  of  rxotic  unj^uents.* 
price  of  native  wine   at  Athena  was  four 
las  for  the  nietretes,  that  is,  alwut  4itl.  the 
m,  when  necessaries  were  dear,  and  Bdckh  con- 
fors  lliat  we  may  assume  one  half  uf  this  sum  as 
iverage  of  cheaper  tmies.     In  fact,  we  find,  in 
cement  in  Dcuiosihuncs,^  300  casks  (Kepduia) 
[endtean  wine,  which  we  know  was  U4cd  at  the 
tt  sumptuous  Macedonian  entertainments,'  val- 
at  6<H»  drachmas,  which  gives  two  drachmas  for 
metrites,  or  little  moro  than  &/.  a  gallon  ;  but 
11  muro  astonishing  is  the  marvellous  clieapness 
Jiiisitanian  win^.  of  whirh  more  than  tfn  gal- 
ks  wore  Rold  for  Zd.     On  the  oilier  hantl,  high  pri- 
rere  given  freely  for  the  varieties  held  in  es- 
since  as  early  as  the  time  uf  Socrates  a  me- 
of  Chian  sold  Ibr  amma.* 
■With  respect  to  the  way  in  which  wine  was 
luk,  and  the  customs  observed  by  the  Greeks  and 
lans  at  their  drinkini;  cnlcrtainmcnts,  the  read- 
is  referred  to  the  article  Svmposicm. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  name  the   most   es- 
'leemed  wines,  and  to  point  out  their  localities  ;  but 
ir  limits  will  allow  us  to  enumerate  none  but  the 
It  celebrated.    As  far  as  those  uf  Greece  are 
woemed.  our  informatinn  is  scanty,  since  in  the 
folder  writprs  we  find  but  a  small  number  defined  by 
[apccifio  apiwllatiuns,  the  gent^riil  term  oIig^  usually 
[•tADding  alone  without  any  distinguishing  epithet. 
kc  wine  of  most  early  celebrity  was  that  wliicli 
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the  mlniaUnr  of  Apollo,  Maron,  who  dwelt  opon  the 
skirts  of  Thracian  Ismarus,  gave  to  Ulysses.  It 
was  red  (tyiufffjtii*)  and  honey-swoet  (ufXifjdm),  so 
precious  that  it  was  unknown  lo  all  m  the  mansion 
save  the  wife  of  the  priest  and  one  trusty  house 
ktH'per ;  so  strong  that  a  single  cup  was  miugted 
with  twenty  of  water  ;  so  fragrant  that  even  when 
thus  diluted  it  ditfused  a  divine  and  most  templing 
perfume.'  Pliny'  assorts  that  wine  endowed  wTih 
similar  noble  properties  was  produced  in  the  same 
region  in  his  own  day.  Homer  mentions  also,  more 
than  once,'  Prainnttin  vine  {olvo^  npnfivtiit^),  an  np. 
ilhet  which  is  variously  interpreted  uy  certain  dif- 
ferent writers.*  In  after  limcp  a  wine  bearing  the 
same  name  was  produced  in  the  island  of  learia, 
around  the  hill  village  of  Latorea  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ephrsus.  in  the  ncighlKiurbood  of  Symma  near  iho 
shrine  of  Cybcle,  and  in  Lesbos.'  The  Pramnian 
of  Icaria  is  characterized  by  Eparchides  as  dry 
(cKAnpttf),  harsh  {ay(7n;/>Jf),  astringent,  and  remark- 
ably strong;  qualities  which,  according  to  Aristoph- 
anes, rendered  it  particularly  unpalatable  to  the 
Athenians.' 

But  the  wines  of  greatest  renown  during  the  brill- 
ianL  period  of  Grecian  history  and  aHer  the  ICuman 
conquest  were  grown  in  the  islands  of  Thasus, 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Cos,  and  in  a  few  favoured  spots 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia.'  such  as  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Tmolus,  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Hermua  from  that  of  the  Caystcr,' 
Mount  Mcssogis,  which  divide^i  the  tnhularies  of 
the  Caystcr  from  those  of  the  Meander,'  the  volcanic 
region  of  the  Catacecaumene."  which  still  retatna  its 
fame/Uhecnvironsof  Ephesus,*" of  Cnidu-s.*' of  Mi- 
Ictus,'*  and  ofClaaoraeniE."  Among  these  the  first 
place  seems  to  have  been  by  general  consent  conce- 
ded to  the  Chian,  of  which  the  most  delicious  varie- 
ties were  brought  from  the  heights  of  Anuaium.  in 
the  centra!  parts,"  and  from  the  pronionlnry  of  Pha- 
nir.  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island."  'The 
Thnxtan  and  Ittjbian  occupied  the  second  place, 
and  the  Coan  disputed  the  palm  w-ith  them"  In 
Lesbos  the  most  highly  pri7od  vineyards  were 
around  Mytilene"  and  Melh>*mna."  PImy."  who 
gives  the  preference  over  all  others  lo  the  Ciazome- 
nmn,  says  that  the  Lesbian  had  naturally  a  taste  of 
salt  water,  while  the  epithet  "  innocens,"  applied  by 
Horace,  seems  to  point  out  that  it  was  light  and 
wholesome. 

It  may  here  be  observed  thai  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  remark  thai  the  finest  Greek 
wines,  eapeeinlly  the  products  of  the  islands  in  iho 
.(■Egean  and  Ionian  seats  belonged,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  luscious  swpet  class.  The  very  reverse 
is  proved  by  the  epithets  avanjfju^^  eriA/.'/^ic-  ^fn-nif, 
and  the  like,  applied  to  a  great  number,  while  y^v 
nvc  and  y'AvfdCotv  are  designations  comparatively 
rare,  except  in  the  vague  language  of  poetry.  "  Vi 
num  omnt  duJce  nmtu*  oHoradim,'"  says  Pliny  ;"  and 
the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  fully  sensible  that 
sweet  wines  i-otUd  no!  be  swallowed  ciiher  with 
pleasure  or  safety  except  in  small  quantiiies.  The 
mistake  has  arisen  from  not  perceiving  that  the  ex- 
pressions 0(VOf  yXvsx'C  and  olvo^  i/dif  lire  by  no 
means  necessarily  synonymous.  The  former  signi- 
fies wine  poMiiivdy  sitcct,  the  latter  wine  agreeable 
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Ut  ihA  niBte  from  the  aboenrr  of  actdtty,  in  nwst 
oa«e«  intlicating  nutliiii]^  murt<  *.lmn  mmnd  wine. 

it  iM  wW)  known  that  all  ihe  must  nubk*  Italian 
will**,  with  a  very  iflw  exceptions,  were  <l«rivcJ 
riuiii  I^ttiim  nnil  Cnnifmnia,  and,  for  the  muM  pan. 
grew  wiihin  ft  Bliort  ilialinice  oiHio  »nn.  "  Tlir 
HhuU'  of  tliese  pliu'es,"  mays  Strnbo,'  wli^n  des^ri- 
\»ng  tills  coaol.  "yidil  exr^'llvnt  wine  ;  aiiumg  the 
iium?  cnltibratcd  are  the  Cwcuhan,  the  FtKitliinian. 
the  .SoLiuian,  and  so,  also,  are  the  KaiorDian,  the  Al- 
lium, nnd  the  SU-itiniait."  liut  Ihe  cla&sificatiun 
Aili»|itt:(t  by  Pliny'  will  prove  our  heal  guide,  and 
llua  v*<     '  ■''  ''■■"  tw  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  r  ,  then,  wc  nnmt  plncc  the  Scttnun, 

uhicli  ; ..     lives  the  lillp  o(  tmpenat,  tiinco  It 

W(iA  Uie  chosen  beverajje  of  Au^iisIub  and  most  of 
his  courtiers.  It  (frcw  upon  the  hills  of  Selia,  above 
Kumm  Appii.  Itxiking  down  Opun  the  Puniptine 
nmrshns  {I'tnduta  Pnmpt$n(t»  ^mj  »pectat  Setta  earn- 
pua*).  Uefure  the  a^e  of  Aiignstua,  the  Citcubum 
wa.i  the  inoKt  prized  itf  alt.  It  f;rew  in  the  |H)pliir 
»wnnip8  bordt^rinig  on  thr  Ciulf  of  Amyrln:,  rhiso  to 
Fundi.*  In  the  time  of  Thny  its  reiintniion  wiis  en- 
tirely gone^  partly  in  consequenca  of  the  c'arcleB»- 
ncBS  of  the  eulIivulorB.  and  partly  from  its  proper 
atiil,  originally  a  very  Uioitcd  apace,  having  been  cut 
up  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  extendnig  from  Uaiue  to  Os- 
tta.  (talen''  rppreHenLa  it  aA  genrroiut,  tuM-boilie^]. 
and  heatly.  not  arriving  at  inatunly  untd  it  had  been 
kept  for  many  vearB* 

'Hie  second  rank  waa  uccupicd  by  the  Faifrnum.  of 
which  the  Favthnnum  wns  ijte  mo»l  rhoico  variety, 
lijviiig  gained  its  character  from  the  care  and  skjll 
exercised  in  ihe  cultivatiun  of  the  vinos;  bul  when 
Pliny  wrote,  it  was  hrginning  to  fnll  in  public  cjiti- 
mnlion,  in  eonseqiieiice  ol  the  growers  tieing  more 
Bohcitoim  atiout  quantity  than  ipiahly,  jiisl  as  was 
till!  case  with  Madeira  a  few  years  ai:o.  The  Fulrr- 
nujt  u^rcr,  euneeriiinglhe  pree»e  hauls  of  whieh  there 
have  hern  many  con  trove  rsiwt.  eonmieneed  at  the 
Pons  <')Unp«nHB.  nn  the  left  hand  nf  those  journey- 
ing (oward»  the  Wrhana  Colonia  of  .Sulla,  the  Faui- 
tianutagtr  at  a  villufro  about  six  miles  from  Siniiea- 
aa.  so  that  the  whole  district  tn  (|ue&tion  may  he  re- 
gnrdi.*d  as  strcldung  from  the  Ma.H.Hic  hills  to  the  nver 
Vulturnua.  Falernian  became  tit  fcir  drmking  in  tcin 
years,  and  might  \te  used  until  twenty  y«Mni  old. 
hut  when  kept  hmger  gave  headaches,  iiiul  proved 
nijurious  tn  the  iiervnus  Bystem,  Pliny  distinguish- 
Pd  three  kinds,  the  rough  (auafemm),  the  sweet 
{JuUe),  nnd  the  thin  (icnue).  Gnlcn'  two  only,  the 
rough  ^a^^aTTJfHl{}  and  the  sweetish  iyXvKiiO^v). 
When  the  south  wind  prevailed  during  Ihn  sennon 
of  the  vintage,  the  wme  was  sweetish  and  darker  in 
CftUmr  {fuXdvTt (tot),  but  if  the  grapes  were  gaiherod 
during  weather  of  ft  difTerent  description,  it  was 
rniigh,  and  Iswny  or  aml>er-eoloured  {nififnti).  The 
ordinary  appearance  of  Falernian.  which  haa  been 
made  a  llieine  of  considerable  dJ^cuasion,  seems  ti) 
Im3  detennmed  by  a  passage  in  Phny.*  m  whieh  we 
are  mforme4l  ituit  the  fmcat  amber  was  named  Fa- 
fer»a.  Uthera  arranged  the  varieties  difTerently: 
that  whieh  grew  u|H>n  the  lulltops  they  called  Can- 
cinum  ;  (hat  on  the  middle  slopes,  FauMltanum  ;  that 
on  ihe  plain,  FaUrnum  * 

If)  tho  third  rank  was  the  Albanum^  from  the 
Mons  AlbuniiB  {MonM  Ju/ruj'*),  of  various  kmda. 
very  sweet  (jrr<r«tu/cc),  sweetish  (jAuitui^uv),  rough," 
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-Pho.,  H.  N..  I.  c)— 1.  (Mart.,  iHI.,  tia.>-a.  (Alheo..  I.,  p. 
17,  «.)— U.  (riiii.,  I-  c— Simh.,  *.,  \t.  W!,— Mwl..  itii.,  Ilfl,— 
llor..  C«rTn.,  i  .  SO,  11 ;  tt|..  SS,  t.  ^c.]— 7.  («|>.  AO>m.,  l..p.  M, 
r.)-9.  (II  N  .  tiini.,  li.)-9.  (Plin..  1.  c,  »na  wm.,al,— 
Aih^n.L.p.  Jfl,  r-lloT..  Cam,  t.,WJ.  U1  — Propoit.,  iy  ,fl.— 

■'"'-  ij.N  .  x»ii.,ai ) 
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^^y  first  growths  of  Italy,  and  the  same  praise 
tiarcd  by  the  vineyards  o(  Tarraco  and  Lauron^ 
t.tio3e  of  the  Laietant  weru  not  so  much  famed 
ifct»«^  ciualityas  for  the  abundancoof  their  supply.* 
t^  «. «.  B  rning  lo  the  East,  several  dislrit'ta  of  Ponlus, 
*»  1  zfc^<iiua,  and  Uilhynia,  I^amapacus  on  the  Hel- 
t:»  «-»  t  ,  TeUneasus  in  Cana,  Cyprus,  TripuhjJ,  Bery- 
^^  n*)  Tyre,  all  claimed  distinction,  and,  ahove 
>  &.  S^m^^  Chalybonium,  uhgioally  from  Bcrcea,  but 
t~  ■^•.^bi*  ^3ird  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus 
k  -^^*7-  as  the  chosen  and  only  <lriijk  of  the  Great 
C".».  ■^  lo  which  we  may  join  the  BaJ^yltmmm,  caWed 
^M.  »:-  by  Chwreus,^  and  the  BufiAivof  from  Phtcni- 
Lioh  found  many  admirers.*  Tbe  last  is  apo- 
«isewhere  as  Thracian.  or  Grecian,  or  Sicil- 
■^  ftraich  may  have  arisen  from  the  same  grape 
been  disseiiiiiiated  ihroujjh  these  countries. * 
'  ing  on,  in  the  last  place,  to  E^ypt,  where,  ac- 
^  lo  Hellanicus,  tlie  vine  was  tirst  discovered, 
reotifum,  frnni  near  Alexandrea.  demands  our 
j>n.  It  is  highly  extolled  by  Atheuasus,  being 
-»  sweet,  fragrant,  light  (XfTrrof),   circulating 

»^-l  ^^    through  the  frame,  and  not  flying  to  ilie 
F*     ^  but  superior  even  to  this  was  the  Tirntoticitmy 

p^^*-»Tfc€d  from  a  long,  narrow,  sandy  ridge  {rmvia) 
lc*~  '^-^ae  western  exlrctnity  of  the  Delta  ;  it  was 
>*^^*^^a.»-ir.  slightly  aairingcnt,  and  of  an  oily  conatst- 
^^y  *  "xvhich  disappeared  when  it  was  mixed  with 
r  besides  these,  we  hear  of  the  Scb(nnyttt:umy 
VViG  wine  of  Antylla,  a  town  not  far  from  Alex- 
Advancing  lip  the  valley,  the  wine  of  the 
'is,  and  especially  of  Coplos.  was  so  thm  and 
thrown  off  that  it  rtiuld  be  given  without  m- 
Xo  fever  patianis ;  and  ascending  through  Nu- 
Vo  the  confluence  ol  the  Nde  with  the  Astapus, 
*^  i<j:i -li  HcTot,  whose  wine  has  been  immortalized 
^  I'Uvan*  Martial  appears  to  have  held  them  all 
*«fp  riirap,  since  he  pronounces  the  vinegar  of 
*^V:m>^  !"rtierihan  its  wine.' 

SVf  rrad  of  scvi'rnt  winps  which  received  their 

jiiuiion,  not  from  the  region  l«  which  they  he- 

ij:«''i,  hut  from  the  particular  kind  of  grape  from 

rbitli  iliey  were  made,  or  from  some  circumstance 

I'  il  with  their  history  or  qwahlies.     Names 

M  the  former  class  were,  in  alt  likellhouil, 

;  before  the  most  favoured  districts  were 

rally  known,  and  before  the  eflccia  produced 

the  vine  by  change  of  soil  and  climate  had 

iMirately  observed  and  studied.     After  these 

ra  were  belter  understood,  habit  and  mcrcan- 

would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  ap- 

ilion.     Thus,  down  to  a  late  period,  we  hear  of 

Amxnium  {' Xfiiiaiu^ oho^'),  from  Ihe^minra  Vi- 

,  which  held  the  first  place  among  vines,  and  em- 

iced  many  varieties,  carefully  discriminated  and 

ivaled  according  to  dilTertnt  methods.'     It  was 

of  Grecian  origin,  having  been  conveyed  by  a  Thes- 

\\An  tribe  to  Italy  (a  story  which  would  seem  to 

tu  some   Pelasgian   migration),   and  reared 

(fly  in  Campania  around  Naples,  and  in  the  Fa- 

ager.     Its  characteristic  execllencti.  was  the 

and  consentient  durabdity  of  its  wine 

\a  iffHd'*).     So,  in  like  manner,  the  y^LBwc 

from  the  ^^iSia  a/iirr^of,"  which  Virgd  tells 

particularly  suitable  for  ptt^^um,  and  the 

Mrvfof  (smoke-wine)  of  I'Jato  the  comic  poet,'*  pro- 
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I,   CPhn.,  H.  N.,  iiT.,  8,  <6— M»r1.,  liii.,  118.— Siliai,  hi., 

D—fl.  (Plin  .  H.  N..  lir..  0.--Gmik>ii..  ».,  3.— Aih»n..  i.,  p. 

iA»  — 3-  (At.hf.n^l.,  p  M./)-<-  (Atheu.  i.,p.  W,A.)-3. 

!,.  ii.,M.— Atlieii.,  1., J*.  31,  0.)— 6-  (Allten.,  i.,i>.  33,/.— 

..  p.  79*1. —H'T,.  CftTTO..  I..  37,  10.— Virif.,  Gtorjt.,  ii., 

....  X..  lai.— Pl.n..  H.  N.,xiv.,  9.)-7.  (kJh..  US.)-«. 

>--U.  iFlin.,  H.  N.,  iir,,  4.  «  1.— CbIo,  H.  R.,  8  autl  7. 

..  iii..  a,  ft  7  ;  tt,  «  3.)— 10.  (Virjf.,  GL-orft..  n-,  97.-Gft- 

•Ui.  Mr*!.,  111.,  4.— Gcopon.,  rtii.,  93.  -     ""eU,,  IT.,!.— 

,  II.,  to. — Ati»t«.,  Ep.,  i»ii(.,  S9. — SvrvD.  <5«min.,  xiii., 

J — II.  (AihuR,!.,  p.2S,/.J-  .J-  (Ctilum.,  m.,S,4M.»—  S. 

lOorf.,  u.,  93.)- Jl  'A'liBft.,  i^  p.  31,  e.) 
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1.  (Theophrut.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  4.— td.,  C.  P..  t.,  3.— Ari«4rt..  Dt 
Gen.  An.,  i».,  4.— Ptin.,  B.  N.,  xiv.,  4, «  7.— Cowpaw  xi^n.,  30 
on  the  g«m"CipniM."j— S.  (Attieo.,  i.,  p.3tt,  r.}— 3.  (Allien.,x., 
p.  441.  d.  —  ViiL  EuaUlh.  Oil  Hum.,  OJ..  li..  340.— CuAub.  aj 
Alhcn.,  t.,  p.  W.J- 4.  (Sunl.,  i.  %.)—&.  (Ilritjrl).,  f.  ¥•>—•. 
[Athcn^  i.,  p.  33, «.— Comr>arep.464,c. ) — 7.  (N't>n.  Miiir..  p.A8S., 
—Ovid,  Mel.,  i.,  TI6.>— 8.  (S«dh-..  EpUt.,  47.1— «.  (Acu,  %ri^ 
9S.)— 10.  (Hteruu.  ia  U.,  iivmu  87.)- 11.  (IJtni..  CM.,  i.,  SS8, 
»3.  3IU,  3e0.l-lS.  (ivi.,  'ra,)-13.  (Cic.  ul  Att„  i.,  44.)— 14. 
(Ovtd,  At.  An.,  lu.,  too.) 
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pared  in  greatest  perfection  near  Beneventnm,  Irom 
the  Ki'tirveo^  ufure?^,  so  named  in  consequence  of 
the  clusters  being  neither  white  nor  black,  but  of  an 
inicnnediate  dusky  or  smoky  hue.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  £aT/)fac,  on  whose  divine 
fragrance  Hermippus  descants  in  such  glowing  lan- 
guage," is  simply  some  rich  wine  of  great  age, 
"toothless,  and  sere,  and  wondrous  old"  (if66vTa( 
oiiK  ix^^*  V^^  ooKpdc  .  . .  ylpuv  yi  daifioviu^y  The 
origin  of  the  title  avdoofiiac  ta  euiiiewhat  more 
doubtful :  some  will  have  it  to  denote  wine  from  a 
sweet-smelling  spot .'  others  more  reasonably  refer 
it  to  the  "  bouquet'  of  the  wine  itself;*  according  to 
Phanias  of  Ereaus,  m  one  parage,  it  ivas  a  com- 
pound formed  by  adding  one  part  of  seawater  to 
£fty  of  must,  although  in  another  place  he  seems 
to  say  that  it  was  wine  obtained  from  grapes  gath* 
ered  before  they  were  ripe,  in  which  casn  it  might 
resemble  Champagne  * 

Those  who  desire  more  minute  details  npon  this 
very  extensive  subject  may  consult  the  Geoponic 
Collection,  books  iii.  to  viii.  inclusive ;  the  whole 
of  the  Uth  book  of  PUny's  Natural  Hisiory.  togeth- 
er with  the  first  thirty  chapters  of  the  23d ;  the 
13ih  book  of  Columella,  with  the  commentary  of 
Schneider  and  others  ;    the    2d  hook   of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  with  the  remarks  of  Heyne,  V'oss,  and  the 
old  grauimarians  ;   Galen,  i.,  9,  and  xii.,  4;    Pol-       ^ 
lux,  vi.,  et  se<[. :  .^thena^u.i.  lib.  i.  and  lib  x.  ;  be-       fl 
sides  which,  there  are  a  multitude  of  passages  in       V 
other  parts  of  the  above  aiilhorfl,  in  Calo,  Varro, 
and  in  the  classics  generally,  which  be-ar  Dtore  or 
less  upon  these  topics.  ■ 

Of  modem  writers  we  may  notice  particularly,  H 
Prosper  Aendeila,  Traciatus  dc  Vtnea,  Vtndemia  ti  ™ 
Vino.  Venct.,  16S9. — Galcatius  Landrinus,  Quattio 
lU  Mutxone  Vini  tt  Aqua,  Perrar.,  1503. — Andreas 
Baccius,  Dc  Saturali  Vmorum  Htxtoria.,  6lc.,  Horn., 
Ifi96.  —  Dc  Conetciia  Anhi/uorum^  &.C.,  Gronov. 
Thes.  Graec.  Aniiq. — Sir  Fdward  Barry,  O/txcrva 
timu  OH  the  Wines  of  the  Ancienu^  Lond.,  1775.— 
Henderson,  History  of  Anciciti  and  Modern  IVinM, 
Lond..  1834.  Some  of  the  most  important  facts 
are  presented  in  a  condrnsed  fonn  in  Becker's  Gal- 
hs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  163-176,  and  p.  33^341,  sod  Chari- 
kicn,  i.,  456.  scq. 

VIOCURI.     ( Vid.  QrATuoETiRi  Vialeb.) 

♦VIOLA  (foM),  the  Violet.     (KiJ.  Ion.) 

VIRGA.  dim.  VIUGULA  (iSoCJocX  a  Rod  or 
U'and.  This  was  in  many  cases  the  embJem  of  a 
certain  rank  or  oflicc ;  being  carried,  for  example, 
by  the  Sala  (ctii.  Ancilc),  by  a  judge  or  civil  officer 
(see  woodcut,  p.  61),  a  herald  (rwf.  Ciduc«u»'),  and 
by  the  tncUniarcha  {vid.  Triclimum).  or  any  other 
person  who  had  to  exercise  auihorily  over  slaves.* 
The  use  of  the  rod  (^aCiiisnv*)  in  the  punishment 
of  Roman  citizens  was  abolished  by  the  kx  forcia 
(p.  685).  In  the  fasces  a  number  of  rods  were 
bound  together.     _ 

A  rod  was  usea  to  thrash  the  smaller  kinds  of 
grain,  such  as  cuinmio.'"     {Vid.  Flacbch.) 

The  wjmd  was  also  the  common  instrument 
of  magical  display,  as  in  the  hand  of  Circe"  and 
of  Minerva."  To  do  anything  virguta  liirtua  was 
(0  do  it  by  tnagu.^*  The  stripes  of  cloth  were 
called  rir^tf-**  {Vid.  P&luuh,  p.  718;  Tela,  p. 
955.) 


I 


VITRUM. 


VIRGINES  VESTA  LES.    (Vid.  VE&TALEa  Vir- 

•I!fK8.) 

VIRIDA'RIUM.    (Tirf.  Hortob.  p.  511.) 
VIS.    Leges  were  passed  at  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  acts  of  violence.    The  lex  Pio- 
tia  or  Plautia  was  enacted  against  those  who  occu- 
pied public  places  and  carried  arms.'     The  lex 
proposed  by  the  consul  Q.  Catulus  on  this  subject, 
with  the  assistance  of  Plautius  the  tribunus,  appears 
to  be  the  lex  Plotia.*    There  was  a  lex  Julia  of  the 
dictator  Caesar  on  this  subject,  wliich  imposed  the 
penally  of  exile.*    Two  Julia;  leges  were  passed  as 
10  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  were 
respectively  entitled  De  Vi  Publics  and  De  Vi  Pri- 
vata.*    The  lex  l)e  Vi  Publica  did  not  apply,  as  the 
title  might  seem   to  import,  exclusively  to  acts 
against  the  public  peace,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
describe  it  very  accurately  except  by  enumerating 
its  chief  provisions.    The  collecting  of  arms  {arma, 
tela)  in  a  house  (rfomwj)  or  in  a  villa  (agrove  in  vil- 
la), except  fur  the  purpose  of  hunting,  or  going  a 
journey  or  a  voyage,  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the 
|<*x.    The  signification  of  the  wonl  tela  in  this  lex 
was  very  extensive.    The  punishment  for  the  viola- 
tion of  this  lex  was  aquec  et  ignis  intcrdictio,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  attacking  and  plundering  houses 
or  villas  with  an  armed  band,  in  which  cose  the  pun- 
ishment was  death  ;  and  the  penalty  was  the  same 
for  carrying  off  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried. 
The  cases  enumerated  in  the  Digest  as  falling  with- 
in the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  De  Vi  Privata  arc 
cases  where  the  act  was  of  leas  atrocity ;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  man  got  a  number  of  men  together  for 
a  riot,  which  ended  in  the  beating  of  a  person,  but 
not  in  his  death,  he  came  within  the  penalties  of  the 
U>x  De  Vi  Privata.    It  was  also  a  case  of  via  priva- 
ta when  (Arsons  combined  to  prevent  another  being 
bniught  before  the  praetor.    The  senatus  eonsuUum 
Volusianum  extended  the  penalties  of  the  lex  to  those 
who  maintained  another  in  his  suit  with  the  view 
iif  sharing  any  advantage  that  might  result  from  it. 
The  [lenalties  of  this  lex  were  the  loss  of  a  third 
part  of  the  offender's  properly  ;  and  ho  was  alsode- 
rlartnl  to  be  incapablo  of  being  a  senator  or  decurio, 
nr  a  judex  :  by  a  sen;ilus  consultum.  the  name  of 
whieh  is  not  given,  he  was  incapacitated  from  en- 
jovinir  anv  honour,  qua!<i  infamis. 

'vis  et'VIS  AHMATA.  There  was  an  interdict 
De  Vi  et  Vi  Annata,  which  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  possession 
(»f  a  piece  of  ground  or  edifice  igui  n  dejcctua  est). 
The  object  of  the  interdict  was  to  restore  the  party 
ejected  to  |K>asession.'  (ViiL  I.ntebdictum.) 
VISC^ERA'TIO.  (Vi(/.  Fl'nus,  p.  462.) 
•VISCrM  i'tior),  the  Mistletoe.  ( Vid.  Ixos.) 
VITIS.  {Vid.  Uentcbio,) 
•VITIS  («//T*/of),  the  Vine.  "According  to 
Sprengt'I,  the  uun-f/.oc  aypia  of  Dioscorides  is  the 
7uMrH*  rommunis;  the  ?.cvKii,  the  Bryonia  dioiea ; 
and  the /a'Aaffo,  the  Bryonia  alha.  In  this  account 
of  them  he  copies  from  DodouKUs.  Stackhouse 
marJks  the  first  as  the  VacciniiiTn  Vitis  Jdaa;  but 
Schneider  doubis  whether  either  of  the  plants  re- 
ferred to  by  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  apply  to  the 
description  of  it  given  by  Theophraslus.  Dierbach 
marks  the  aypia  as  being  either  the  Bryonia  dioiea 
or  Crctica.  The  a/iirc^.of  otvo^upo^  is  the  Vitis  vini- 
frra,  L."  {Vid.  Vikum,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
article.)* 

VITRUM  (CfiXof),  Glass.  A  singular  amount  of 
ignorance  and  skepticism  long  prevailed  with  re- 
gard l«t  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  in 

I.  (Cie.  u]  Alt.,  ii.,  24— I<1..D(>  lIiirniiT>.  Rftp.,  8.)— S.  (Cic, 
Pro  i'-nh,  29.— Sullnit  in  f 'ic,  I)fr-1niii.) — 3.  (Cic.  PIiilip.,  i.,  9.) 
-4.  (Di^'.  48.  lit.  6.  7.) -5.  (Li^-.  13,  i,t.  IG.;-t.  (Ai^aji.i,  Ai"- 

pCBtl.,  I.  T.  iflVtXoi.) 
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we  examine  the  i 
all  great  public  m 
that  it  was  emplo} 
manner  of  dome 
Greeks,  and  Romi 

We  find  the  pr 
represented  in  the 
if  any  faith  can  be 
erogtyphics  accori 
executed  during  I 
the  contemporary 
successors,  while 
Tliebes  bearing  tl 
3300  years  ago,  a 
odus.  Vases  alst 
gles,  and  a  multi 
discovered  in  scpi 
both  in  Upper  an* 
most  cases  no  pre 
relics,  many  of  th 
petent  judges  to  a 

A  story  has  be 
was  first  discovi 
chants,  who,  havi 
the  mouth  of  ttie 
find  stones  to  sup] 
this  purpose  fron 
nitre  which  comp- 
by  the  heat  of  \Y 
which  it  rested, 
matter.  No  con 
tale,  even  if  true, 
but  it  originated  ii 
Josephus,'  tliat  tl 
was  esteemed  pe 
and  exported  in 
of  Sidon  and  Ale 
the  ancient  world 
on  the  Glass  of  th 
mentar.  Soe,  Golt. 
p.  94.)  Alexand 
many  centuries ; 
its  supplies  from 
reign  of  Aureliut 
flourishing.* 

There  is  some 
Greek  author  gtat 
term  foAof,  like  t 
of  Jobi^andtransI 
tionably  denotes 
crystal,  or,  indeed 
like  substance.* 
which  the  Ethiof 
dead,  cannot  be  £ 
sense  by  Ctesias 
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try  tofd  that  it  was  dug  in  nhundancc  oat  of  ihe 

ih  ,  and  hence  cummeiiMtors  linve  conjpciurrd 

it  roolc-crystnl,  or  rock-salt,  or  amber,  or  Oriental 

laatci,  ur  sume  biluiiiinuus  or  giiinmy  product 

be  imliratf^.     But  wben  the  some  historian, 

;c«mnt  ofsiicred  rrocodilee,'  states  that  Ihey 

lecorate<i  with  earrings  made  of  melted  stone 

^ftnru  re  ^idiva  ^t^'Tti  Koi  xpi^oea  ff  rd  ura  hvBtv- 

•),  WR  may  safely  conehide  thai  he  intends  to  de- 

iite  feomc  Titreous  ornament  for  which  he  knew 

appropriate  name.     The  i7^>paj<f  viO.ivr]  and  a^pa- 

\t   iftt/.ita  of  an  Athenian  inscription  referred  to 

,C    31>8,'  toK«  thiT  with  the  passage  in  Arislopha- 

K*  wherfi  the  envoy  boasts* that  he  had  been 

Lnking  wuh  the  great  king  "  f(  iaXivuv  Urrufid- 

t,"  d(*ciile  nothing,  especially  since  In  another 

Slr»?psiades  deAorihcs  a  foP.of,  or  buniing- 

^ius  a  transpurunt  stone  S4>ld  in  the  shops  of 

tries,  and  we  know  that  any  solid  diapha- 

lobfttance  pround   into  the  form  of  a  lens 

produce  the  effect.     Sotting  aside  the  two 

klems  with  regard  to  glaiiK.  attributed  to  Aris- 

ti«,  as  confessedly  spiirioiis,  we  at  length  find  a 

Lisfactory  lestimiMiy  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  and 

:t--ssor  Theophrasttis,  who  notices  the  circum- 

iiicc  alluded  to  above  of  the  fitness  of  the  sand  at 

mouth  of  the  river  Belus  for  the  fabrication  of 

Among  the  Latin  writers  Lucretius  appears  to  be 
first  in  whom  the  word  atnim  occurs;*  but  it 
}t  have  been  well  known  to  his  countrymen  long 
|(^re,  fur  Cicero  names  it.  along  with  paper  and 
Its  a  common  article  of  merchandise  brought 
^g)*pt.*     Scatirus,  in  his  endileship  (D  tj.  58). 
s  display  of  it  such  ns  was  ncTer  witnessed 
Jo  ill  after-tanca ;  for  the  tcena  of  bis  gorgeous 
satrci  was  divided  into  three  tiers,  of  which  the 
ler  portion  was  of  merble,  ihe  upper  of  gilded 
d.  and  the  middle  compartment  of  glass.'     In 
IM}ets  of  the  Augustan  age  it  is  constantly  in- 
Uiccd,  tMlh  directly  and  in  similes,  and  in  such 
IS  as  to  prove  that  it  was  an  object  with  which 
fry  one  must  be  famdiar'     Straho  declares  that  in 
day  a  small  drinkmg-cup  of  glass  might  be  pur- 
sed at  Rome  for  half  an  as  *  and  so  common  was 
in  the  time  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  thai  old  men 
women  made  a  livelihood  by  trucking  sulphur 
•sforbrok'in  fragmcnis.'*   When  Pliny  wrote, 
icluries  Iiad  been  established  not  only  in  Ita- 
^,  but  in  Spain  and  Onul  also,  and  glass  dhnking- 
Ip8  bad  entirely  superseded  those  of  gold  and  sil- 
;**  and  in  tho  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  we 
kd  vitreani  ranked  along  with  curriers,  coachtna- 
goldsmitbs,  silversmiths,  and  other  ordin(ir>- 
;er8  whom  the  emperor  taxed  to  raise  money 
his  therms!  '• 
The  numerous  apecimens  transmitted  to  nn  prove 
lat  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  art 
imparting  a   great  variety  tif  colours  to  their 
;  they  were  probably  less  successful  in  their 
tempts  to  render  it  perfectly  pure  and  free  from 
colour,  since  we  are  told  by  Plmy  that  it  was 
nsidored   ino«!t  valuable  m   tins  state.     It  was 
lught  according  to  the  different  meihods  now 
;tu(ed,  being  fashioned  into  the  retiuired  shape 
the  blowpipe,  cut,  as  we  term  it.  although  grtmytd 
rrUuT)  is  a  more  accurate  phrase,  upon  a  wheel, 
id  engraved  with  a  sharp  tool  like  stiver  ("mViii/ 
1/14  ^caraitir,  (dtnd  l&rno  lerilur,  aiiud  argenti  modo 


fff/fl/ur*'*).     Doubts  have  been  cxpres«cd  touch 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  last  part  ^i  tins  state- 
ment.  but.  since  we  have  the  most  positive  evi-- 
dence  that  the  diamond  {adtima»)  was  employed  hj\ 
cngravora  of  gems.*  and  might  therefore  have  been 
applied  with  sldl  greater  facility  to  scratching  the 
surface  of  gLiss,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  Pliny  was  not  himself  aware  of  what  he  mean 
to  say,  nor  for  twisting  his  words  into  meanings 
which  they  cannot  legitimately  assume,  especially, 
since  hieroglyphics  and  various  other  devices  ai 
now  to  bo  seen  on  Egyptian  vases  and  trinkets 
which  have  been  engraved  by  some  suoh  process,' 
The  dmireia  of  Martial*  were  glass  cups  cut  or  en- 
graved according  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  metti- 
ods.     The  process  was  difficult,  and  accidents  oo* 
curred  so  frequently*  that  the  jurists  found  it  neces- 
sary to  define  accurately  the  circumstances  under] 
which  the  workman  became  liable  for  the  value  of 
the  vessel  destroyed*     'Hie  art  of  etching  upon 
glass,  now  80  common,  was  entirely  unknown, 
since  it  depends  upon  the  properties  of  fluoric  acid, 
a  chemical  discovery  of  the  last  century. 

We  may  now  brieHy  enumerate  the  chief  uses  to 
which  glass  was  applied. 

1.  Bottles,  vases,  cups,  and  cinerary  urns  A 
great  number  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  Uritish 
Maseuna  and  all  the  principal  Conlinemal  cabmets. 
but  especially  in  the  iMuseo  Borbonico  at  Naples, 
which  contains  the  sp^^iils  nf  Herculancum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  includes  upward  of  2400  specimens  of 
ancient  glass.  These  sulTiPienlly  prove  the  taste 
ingenuity,  and  consummate  skill  ]avishc<l  upon  such 
labours;  many  which  have  been  shaped  by  the 
blowpipe  only  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful 
fumi  and  brilliant  coloars,  whde  others  are  of  the 
roost  delicate  and  complicated  workmanship.  A 
very  remarkable  obje<'i  belonging  to  the  last  classy 
the  property  of  the  Trivulsi  family,  is  described  in 
the  notes  to  Winckelniann/  and  figured  here.     It  la 
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a  glass  cup  contained  within  a  sort  ofnetMorl 
also  of  glass,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  series  ui 
Rliort  and  very  line  glass  props  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tancea  from  each  oiber.  Round  the  run  are  several 
letters  connected  with  the  cup  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  network,  and  forming  the  words  Umr.  Vivas 
McLTos  Ansop.  The  characters  of  the,  mscriplion 
are  green,  the  network  is  blue,  the  cup  itself  riracm- 
bles  opal,  shades  of  retl.  white,  yellow,  and  hjur 
predominating  in  turn,  according  to  the  angle  hi 
which  the  light  falls  upon  it.  It  was  at  first  h(v 
ilcvcd  that  this  etTcrt  was  the  result  of  long  niler- 
ment  iK-neath  tlie  ground ;  but  it  is  mut  h  more  like- 
ly to  have  been  produced  by  iho  artist,  for  it  corre- 
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•ponds  precisely  to  tbe  account  gif  en  of  two  precious 
JBups  presented  by  .in  Egyptian  priest  to  the  Em* 
'iperor  Adrian,  and  cliamcit^rized  us  enliczt  alloftanUt 
terneolort*.^  Neither  tbe  letters  nor  the  network 
have  been  soldcrtMl  to  the  cup,  hut  the  whulc  has 
been  cut  out  of  a  solid  mau  after  the  manner  of  a 
c.ime<»,  the  marks  of  the  wheel  bcins  still  visible 
on  the  little  props,  which  are  more  or  less  angular, 
Afoordlng  as  the  instrument  was  able  to  re»cb  ttiem 
completely  or  not.  Dut  the  great  triumph  of  an- 
cient genius  in  this  department  la  the  celebrated 
Portland  Vase,  fonucrly  knnwn  as  the  Barberini 
Vase,  which  is  now  in  the  Britmh  Museum.  It  was 
found  about  three  hundred  years  ngo,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome,  in  a  marble  cotlin,  witltm  a 
sepulchral  vault,  pronounced,  upon  very  imf>crfccl 
evidence,  to  hare  been  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Se- 
»erus.  The  extreme  beauty  of  this  uni  led  Monl- 
faucoa  and  other  antiquaries  tu  mistake  it  for  a  real 
\yx.  Upon  more  accurate  examination,  it  was 
lined  to  be  composed  of  dark  bluR  glass,  of  a 
-Tery  rich  tint,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  dejinea- 
Ifd  in  relief  several  mmute  and  elaborately  wrought 
figures  of  opaque  white  enamd  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  peraoos  of  tbe  greatest  practical  expert- 
eoo<K  thai  these  figures  most  have  been  moulded 
Kpsrmletj,  and  aflerward  6xed  to  the  blue  surface 
%iy  a  putisl  fusion :  but  the  union  has  been  effected 
with  sueh  extraordinary  care  and  dexterity,  that  no 
tnce  of  the  janciion  can  be  observed,  nor  have  the 
iBOst  debate  hnea  received  tbe  slightest  injury. 
With  each  samplfe  before  us^  we  need  not  wonder 
Uut  la  ibe  time  of  Nero  a  pair  of  moderate-sized 
B  with  handles  ijiendy  sometimes  cost 
b  {HS  $fj  wHUilma*)  For  a  fuU  descrip- 
tioa  of  Iks  Ptortland  Vase,  see  the  eighth  volume  of 


X.  GfauB  paslr%  presenting  fac-similea  either  in 
r%t\cC  or  mtiif[ha  of  engraved  precious  stones.  In 
this  way  have  been  prpserred  exact  copies  of  many 
hf'atittful  gems,  of  whtrh  the  originals  no  longer  cx- 
bl.  as  may  be  seen  from  the  catalogues  of  Slosch, 
of  TJassie,  of  tbe  Orleans  coUcciion,  and  from  simi- 
lar pabficwtioMS.  These  were  in  demand  fur  the 
Tings  c^sueh  persona  as  were  not  wealthy  enough 
to  purchase  real  stones,  as  we  perceive  from  ihe 
phmae  "  rttra*  fjemfmt  ex  tulgi  aNwu/w.""  Large 
medatUoos  also  of  this  kind  arc  still  preserved,  and 
hss-rcliefs  of  considemhle  mngmtude.* 

3.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  were  imitations 
Of  coloured  prccitms  stones,  such  as  the  carbuncle, 
the  s;ipphirc,  the  amoihysi,  and,  above  all.  the  pme- 
rald.  These  counterfeits  were  execulcil  with  such 
fidelity,  that  detection  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
grrat  proAta  were  realized  by  dishonest  dealers, 
who  entrapped  the  unwary.*  That  such  frauds 
were  practised  even  upon  Ihe  most  cxaUed  in  sta- 
tion, IS  seen  from  the  anecdote  given  by  Trebelljus 
PoUio  of  the  whimsical  vengeance  taken  by  Cal- 
Ijenus*  on  a  rogue  who  had  cheated  him  in  this  way, 
and  collections  are  to  be  seen  at  Kotne  of  pieces 
of  coloured  glass  which  were  evidently  once  worn 
fts  jewels,  from  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  the  eye.' 

4,  One  very  elegant  applJcatmn  of  glass  dpserves 
to  bo  particularly  noticed.  A  number  of  fine  gfalks 
4f  glass  of  different  colours  were  plHced  vertically, 
■nd  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depict  upon 
the  upper  surface  some  figure  or  pattern,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  minute  mtuaic.     The  filaments  thi:s 
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combined  were  thitn  subjected  to  i 

heat  as  would  auifice  to  nattem 

them,  and  were  thus  r^oienled 

mass      It  IS  evident  thai  ibe  portare 

upon  ihc!  upper  surface  wntjti  exi^id 

the  whole  oi  the  little  columns  \ha 

hence,  if  it  was  cut  into  thin  altees  i 

to  the  direction  o(  the  librea,  tteeh  of 

would  upon  both  sides  rcpreseat  tbe 

would  thus  be  multiplted  to  an  extffxtl  ia 

to  the  total  length  of  tbe  gloss  ihrra'  • 

tiful  fragments,  evidently  runstnivt- 

are  accurately  commented  upon  tjy  V^m-tr  _    , 

and  aiKJllier,  rvcently  brought  from  Eg^pUtA'*! 

on  the  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume  of  \iA» 

sou's  work.    Many  mosaic  pavements  aaJ 

(opus  mi/^iFum)  belong  to  this  bead,  since  ctie  cM 

were  frequently  composed  of  opaque  gUissfn^r  3  a 

marble  ;  but  these  have  been  already  (iisoaas^.  af 

716  of  this  work. 

5.  I'hick  sheets  of  glass  of  various  ooloora 
to  have  been  laid  down  for  pavmir  f*-^-'- 
bave  been  attached  as  a  lining  to  •• 
ceilings  of  apartments  in  dwelling.li< 
scagliuolais  frequently  employed  in  Ii 
sionally  m  our  own  country  also.     ^<^ 

in  this  way  were  called  vttretr  c' 

els  vUrcit  ifuadralane.     Such  wm 

ration  introduced  hy  Scaurus  Un   ;..«  .-..».  ».  ^ 

theatre,  not  columns  nor  pdlars  of  glass,  as  nK 

nor  baa  reliefs,  as  others  have  imagined  ' 

6.  The  question  whether  glass  windows  eut 
known  to  the  ancients  has.  after  much  duossiiL 
been  »et  at  rest  by  the  excavation  ai  Pomp«a.  to 
ni>t  only  hare  many  fragmpnt»  of  flat  g1.iss  bm4»- 
interred  from  time  to  time,  bui  "  "  ■r^tianw 
of  the  public  balhs  a  bronze  lai  :>  ic«ti, 
with  some  of  the  panes  stilt  in~  ma, 
so  as  to  determine  at  once  nut  only  their  ckibiob 
but  the  mode  m  which  they  were  secuied  aal  ir 
ranged.'     (VU.  Hocse.  Uomax.  p.  651.) 

7.  From  the  tune  that  pure  glass  Itecsme  li«i««. 
it  must  have  lieeu  remarked  thai,  when  lUrkfoi 
u|Kin  one  side,  it  posseted  the  pro|>enyof  reteuf 
images.  We  are  certam  that  an  attempt  wa«  aa/f 
hy  the  Sidonians  to  make  luukinggla»c&*  -f- 
equally  certain  that  it  must  have  failed  .  for  thr  <w 
of  metallic  mirrors,  which  are  more  co«>tIy  is  'Jot 
first  instance,  whicli  require  constant  care^  ant  a^ 
tain  but  imperfectly  the  end  desired,  waa  uaivcn^ 
under  the  Empire.    Respecting  ancient  luimAss 

8.  A  strange  story  with  regard  to  an  allcH  » 
vention  of  malleable  glass  is  found  in  Pettuaiiai'iB 
told  stdl  more  circumstantially  by  Dion  Caaas.* 
and  is  alluded  to  hy  Pliny,^  with  an  ruiiiiiiwi  rf 
doubt,  however,  as  to  its  truth  An  artist  apfctff^ 
before  Til>erius  with  a  cup  of  glass  Thia  he^aAirf 
violently  upon  the  ground.  When  taken  upit»t» 
neither  broken  nor  cracked,  but  dinted  like  a  pev 
of  metal.  Tlie  man  then  produced  a  maUM,  an' 
houmiered  it  back  mto  its  origmal  ixhape.  Tte^ 
perur  inquired  whether  any  one  was  ac^uupM' 
With  the  secret,  and  was  answered  in  the  D^atnt 
upon  which  the  order  was  jL'iven  that  he  shoaMli 
instantly  beheaded,  lest  tbe  prc^'iuus  mctate  w0 
lose  their  value,  should  such  a  composiiioo  betam 
generally  known. 

VITTA.  or  plural  VITT.f:.  a  riband  or  SOtL  ■ 
Lo  be  considered,  I.  As  an  ordinary  portion  of  Aaa* 
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11.  As  a  decoration  of  sacred  persons  and 
;d  thin^. 

When  considered  as  an  ordinary  portion  of  fe- 
te dresa,  it  was  simply  a  hand  encircling  the 
and  serving  to  confmt;  llie  Lresaes  {criimfrs 
fir),  the  ends,  when    long   {hnga.    tiraia   tiUa), 
ing  down  behind*     It  was  worn  (1.)  by  maid- 
(2.)  by  married  women  also,  the  vitta  assumed 
the  Quptlitl-day  being  of  a  difTcrent  form  from 
It  osell  by  virgins. ' 

"'he  villa  was  not  worn  by  liberilnai  even  of  fair 
Iracter,*  much  less  by  nierelrices ;  hence  it  was 
ted  upon  as  an  inxigiit  pudona,  and,  logethcr 
siola  and  insliia,  served  to  point  out  at  fir&t 
freebom  matron.' 
colour  was  probably  a  matter  of  choice ; 
kite  and  purple  are  both  menlioaed.*    One  of 
Tepresenled  in  the  cuts  helow  is  ornamented 
embroidery,  and  they  were  in  some  cases  set 
pearls  {vitftE  marparifantm''). 
w  following  woodcuts  represent  back  and  front 
!ws  nf  the  heads  of  statues  from  llerculaneum, 
which  we  perceive  the  vitla  • 


f 


|I-  When  eniplnyi^d  fur  sacred  purpuses,  it  was 

lally  twisted  round  thn  infula  {vid.  Ispula),  and 

logelhtT  the  louse  flocks  of  wool.'    Under  this 

it  was  cmployr^l  as  an  ornament  for  ( 1  )  priests, 

those  who  oflered  aacrince."    (2.)  Priestesses, 

iiolly  those  of  Vesta,  and  hence  mttata  »acerdo* 

8  vestal,  «or'  /fni-vf,*'     (3  )  Prophels  and  poets, 

10  may  be  regarded  as  priests,  and  in  this  case 

viii«  were  frequently  inierlwined  with  chapleta 

'olive  or  laurel.'^    (4.)  Statues  o(  deities."     (5.) 

tims  decked  for  sacrifice.'*    (6.)  Altars.'*    (7.) 

iple».'«     (8.)  The  Uer^pta  of  suppliants.'' 

^Tne  sacred  viit«e,  as  well  as  the  intulic,  were 

ide  of  wool,  and  hence  the  epithets  ianea**  and 

'    They  were  white  {nivea^),  or  purple  {jtunx' 

I**),  or  azure  (candea)^  when  wreathed  round  an 

\x  to  the  manes." 

Vilta  is  also  iiscd  in  the  general  sense  of  a  string 
lyinjit  up  garlands,"  and  vxita  luTca  for  the  ieatb- 
straps  or  braces  by  which  a  machine  was 
irked." 

•UI.MUS  (TTf?>a),  the  Elm,  or  Vlmus  eampestriay 
Few  trees  have  enjoyed  more  of  poetical  ce- 


(Virg.,  JEn.,  vii.,  351,  40S  — OvjJ,  Met.,  ii..  413.— Iil.,  iv., 
•Iskltir..  111.,  31,  «  fl-H- a.  (Virg..  Xa.,  ii..  IT8.— Prop.,  iv., 
H.— V»l.  Flaoo.,  Till.,  ff.— Sirv.  ■«]  Vint.,  JRn.,  ii.,  183.)— 3, 
ip.,  if.,  3,  15 -W.,  II.  34.— Plant..  Mil  Clor..  iii..  I,  IM.— 
Mm.,  T.,  9,01.)  — 4.  (TibMll.,  1.,  0.  07.)— 5.  (Ovi.),A.A., 
Ml.- Ill,,  R.  A.,  »e6.-I(J..  Tmt.,  (i.,  24T.-ld.,  Ep.  ei  Pont., 
,  l,51.j-«.  (la..  Met.,  11..  413.— CIns,  SIL— Sial.,  Achill., 
iU.}—7.  rl>ig.  34,  tit.  a,  B.  S5,  ^S.]— 6.  (nniBEi  d'Ercoluio, 
R.  ii.,  t«».  73.  75.)— 0.  (Virn.,  Gcorg.,  iii.,  4B7.— Id..  Ma.,  «., 
r.— Uidof.,  ji%.,  30.  «  4.— Sftrr.  aJ  Vinr.,  -Eo..  x..  M8.— Tho 
nr««i(Ri  nf  Lii^nin  ts  obscure,  t,,  142,  Ac.) — 10.  (Vug.,  JEa., 
Ml.— W.  il..,  iY..  637.— M.  ih.  x,  537 —Tacit..  Ann.,  i.,  57) 
(Virg.  .En,  TIL,  418.  — OTkl,  Fut..  iii..  30.  —  Id.  ib.,  vt., 
.— Jn».,  Sht.,  iv.,  9.— III.,  Ti.,  40.)- 13.  (Vini.,  Mn.,  tii..  81. 
ib.,  ri..  MS.— Stilt..  Sylv.,  U.,  1,  M  — Id  ,  AchilL.  i.,  II.— 
;,  The(».,  iii.,4flfi.)  — 13.  (Virj.^Ti  ,ii.,  I(W,  M6.— Jut.,  ri., 
',— CAmpara  SUt.,  Sylr..  iit..  3,  8.)  —  H.  (Virif.,  Geor?.,  iii., 
t„^^Xa.,  ii.,  133  150, —lb.,  v.,  3M.— Ovid,  Ep.  et  Pont.,  in., 
LM.— Slat.,  Acliill..  ii„  301.)  —  15.  (Viw.,  Eclof..  viii.,  W.  — 
■ft.,  iii..  M.}—  Ifl.  (Prop.,  iv..  9,  37.- ComparaTm-tt.,  But., 
,5a.)— 17.  (Vire.,  JEa.,vti.,  S37.  -  Id.  ib.,  viu.,  12H.»— IS. 
Fut  ,  iii.,  M  )— IS*.  (Vir?.,  Ectog.,  ¥iii  .  M.]— 20.  (Id,, 
..til.,  4«7.— Ovi.I,  M*-!.,  INI..  fil3.— Slnl  .Tbrb..  iii.  4fW.) 
— II.  (Pn.p.  IV.,  9,  S7.)— JS.  ^Vir^.,  AIn.ii!..  64.)-SS.  (Pltn.. 
H-  N..  xviii  ,  1.— Iiidor.,  xix.    31,  6.J— S4.  (Plin.,  Uwt.  Nm.. 


lebrity  than  the  elm.  It  was  chosen  particularly 
for  the  training  of  vines,  and  tlie  marriage  of  the 
vine  with  the  elm  forms  a  favourite  figure  in  tbe 
strains  of  the  Roman  bards. 

KLN.A.     (Vir/.  Pkb.  p.  7C5.) 

*ULVA,  a  term  applied  generally  by  the  Laiin 
writera  to  all  aquatic  plants,  and  synonymous,  there- 
fore, with  Alffa.  Aecordmg  to  some,  however,  the 
term  alga  was  employed  to  designate  marine  aquatic 
plants,  and  uha  those  growing  in  fresli  water.  This 
distinction  will  not  hold  good,  however,  in  all  case."* 

L'MBELLA.     {Vid.  Umbkaculoji.) 

^r^f BILIOUS.   (Vtd.  Libkr.) 

UMBO.  (Vid.  CtiPEUt;  Tooi,  p.  986) 
UMBRA'CULUM,  nM^i^^T.A  {oKutMiov.  CKui- 
Siov,  ff«(od('ff«)?),  a  Parasol,  was  used  by  Greek  and 
Roman  ladies  as  a  protection  aj^inst  the  sun.  They 
seem  not  to  have  been  carried  generally  by  the  la- 
dies themsclres,  but  by  female  slaves,  who  held 
them  over  their  mislrcssea.  The  daughters  of  tlie 
aliens  {fitroiKoi)  at  Athens  had  to  carr>'  parasols 
after  the  Athenian  maidens  at  the  Panathen(ra,as  w 
mentioned  under  HvontAPHORiA,  p.  523.  The  par 
asots  of  the  ancients  seem  to  jiavc  been  exacllv 
like  our  own  parasols  or  umbrellas  in  form,  and 
could  be  shut  up  and  opened  like  ours.^  They  are 
often  represented  in  paintings  on  ancient  vases 
the  anne.xed  woodcut  is  taken  from  Millin's  Peint- 
ures  de  Vijxfs  Antiques,  vol.  j  ,  pi.  70.  The  femnlftJ 
is  clothed  in  a  long  chiton  or  diploidion  {vid.  Tuni- 
ca, 1023),  and  has  a  small  himatioa,  which  seet^s 
to  have  fallen  off  her  shoulders. 


It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men 
to  make  use  of  parasols.'  Tbe  Roman  ladies  used 
them  in  the  amphitheatre  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  sun  or  some  passing  shower,"  when  the  wind  or 
other  cireuEitstaiiees  did  not  allow  the  velarium  to 
be  extended.  {Vid.  AvfHiTHBjtTRtfw,  p  62)  To 
hold  a  parasol  over  a  lady  was  one  of  the  common! 
attentions  of  lovers,*  and  it  seems  to  have  bet*n 
very  common  to  give  parasols  as  presents.'  In- 
stead of  parasols,  the  Greek  women,  in  later  times, 
wore  a  kind  of  straw  hat  or  bonnet,  called  iJoAia.' 
The  Romans  also  wore  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim 
[pr/nsus)  as  n  protection  against  the  sun.'  Sc'j 
Pacmudi,  dr  Umbelltt  eestatione^  Rom.,  17fi3. — Bec- 
ker, ChttTtkU*^  ii.,  p.  73. 


1 .  ( Ariiiopli.,  Eqalt.,  1348.  —  Schol.  ul  loe.—  Oriil.  Art.  Am., 
it-.  909.)— I.  (Aiwoieoci  ap.  Athco..  xii.,  p.  534.) — 3.  (Man., 
JIT..  W.J  — 4.  (Hart.,  w..  73.  —  Ovid,  1.  c)  —  5.  f Jov.,  S«t.,  ii., 
50)— (J.  (Pu)Iux.vii.,  174.— CfwnporeE..  137- —  "niooenl..  it, 
»».>— 7.  tSutt.,  Ootav,  81.— Dion  Cen.,  Iir.,7.) 
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IJNCIA  (Ayt/o,  ovynia^  uvyyia),  tbe  twelAb  part 
of  Uie  As  or  mbb*.  is  deriTed  by  Varro  from  unhj, 
aa  being  the  unil  uf  the  divisions  uf  the  as.* 

Ita  valiiD  as  n  weif^t  was  433'6GG  grains,  or  )  of 
an  ounce,  and  105  36  grains  avoirdupois.  {Y\d. 
LiBRi)     It  was  subdivided  into 

2  Sftmuiiciff',  each      .     .     .     =  ^ 


On. 

107-46 
3512 

108416 
72-277 

18-069 
30U 


3  DucllK 

4  Sirdici 
fl  Scxtuloe 

24  Scrupula 

144  Siliquee 

In  connecting  the  Roman  system  of  weights  and 
uoncy  with  the  Greek,  another  division  of  the  un- 
na  was  used.  When  tbe  dradima  was  introduced 
nto  the  Roman  system  as  equivalent  lo  the  dena- 
nus  of  06  to  ttie  pound  (rii.DKNARius,  Dxaoiha), 
:he  uncia  contained  8  drachmK,  the  drachma  3 
icnipula,  the  scnipuhim  3  uboli  (since  6  oboli  made 
up  the  drachma),  and  the  ohutos  3  sihquo:  (Kr^ri'it). 
Ihcrcforc  the  uncia  was  divided  into 

6  drachmc,  each  .    .    .    .    =  54  203  grs. 

24  BcnipuJa       "      .    .     .     :    =  18069    " 

48  oboli  "      .     .     .     .     =    9034    *' 

l44  8Uiqutt  "      ....     —     3011     " 

In  Ibis  division  wo  have  the  origin  of  the  modem 

{talian  system,  in  which  the  pound  is  divided  into 

IS  ounces,  the  ounce  into  three  drams,  the  dram 

into  three  scruples,  and  the  scruple  into  6  carats. 

In  each  of  these  systems  1728  <f/»ona,  siliquie,  or 

carats  make  up  the  pound. 

The  uncial  system  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily,  who  cnllcd  ibcir  obol  Xirpa  (the  Rom^n 
libra),  and  divided  it  inlo  12  parts,  each  of  which 
they  called  oyKt^  or  ovyKia  (the  Roman  uncia). 
{Vid.  LiTRA  \  In  this  system  the  ujki'q  was  reck- 
oned pijual  If  the  .YQ?.Koiff. 

Mutler  eonniders  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  and 
also  the  Romans  themselves,  obtained  ilie  uiicinl 
system  from  the  Etruscans.* 

The  Romans  apptitij  the  uncial  division  to  aU 
kinds  of  magnitude,  (t'lfl.  Aj.)  In  length  the  un- 
cia was  the  twelfth  of  a  fool,  whence  the  word  inch 
icid.  Peb);  in  area,  the  twolflh  of  a  jugenmi  {rid. 
Juokkum]  :  in  content,  the  twelAb  of  a  sextarius 
^Mcl.  Skxtariob,  Cvatiil'8,  X£t)T^s};  in  time,  tbe 
Iwelflh  of  an  hour.     {Vtd.  Ai,  »ubjtn.)* 

UNCiA,  a  Roman  copper  coin,  tbe  iweli^h  of  the 
As. 

UNCIA'RIUM  FCENTJS.  (FiJ.Iktebbbt  ok  Mon- 
ey, p.  547.) 

UNCTO'RES.  iVtd.  Baths,  p.  148  ) 
tINCTUA'RIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 
UiNGlfENTA.  omlments,  ods,  or  salves.  The 
application  of  unguenia,  in  connexion  with  the  ba- 
tlnng  and  ulhlctic  contests  of  tbe  ancientji,  ts  staled 
under  Hath!!  and  Athuktm,  Ac.  But,  although 
their  original  object  was  simply  to  preserve  the 
health  and  elasiifity  of  the  human  frame,  they  were 
jn  later  limes  DF'-'d  as  articles  of  luxury.  They  were 
ihen  not  only  employed  to  impart  lo  (be  bndy  or 
hair  a  particular  colmir,  but  also  lo  give  to  ihcin 
the  most  beautiful  fragrance  possible;  lliey  were, 
moreover,  not  merely  applied  after  a  bath,  but  at  any 

Ltime.  to  render  one's  appearance  or  presence  more 
pleasant  than  usual.  Tn  short,  they  were  used  then 
as  oils  and  pomatums  are  at  present. 
The  numerous  kinds  of  oils,  aoajm,  pomatums, 
and  oJher  perfumes  with  which  the  anciculs  were 
acquainted  is  quite  astonishing.  We  know  several 
kinds  of  soaps  which  tbcy  used,  though,  as  it  ap- 


pears, more  for  the  purpose  of  paintini  ttf  airti 
for  cleaning  it ^     For  the  same  purpw  i 
used  certain  herbs.* 

Among  the  various  and  costly  ode  vtati 
partly  used  for  the  skin  and  partly  for  ibclift 
following  may  l)e  meni  I'"    '    ■      ranipta 
sium,  megalcsium,  im 
num,  suamum,  nardinui        ,  ' 

saceum,  and  crocus  otl.  whieb  w.i- 
most  costly.*     In  addition  to  tbe«.  > 
also  used  various  kinds  o(  powder  ^ 
which,  by  a  general  name,  are  calbJ 
To  what  extent  the  luxury-  of  using 
and  the  like  was  carried  oo,  ma>  be 
Seneca,*  who  says  that  penplt'  shoihIh!  iLpi 
twice  or  even  three  limes  a  day, 
delicious  fragrance  might  never  Oidi 
however,  these  luxuries  did  not  >> 
eral  till  towards  the  end  of  the  lU-pi 
Greeks  appear  to  have  heen  U:   ' 
early  times.      The   wealth^ 
carried  their  ointments  and 
especially  when  ihey  bathed, 
ly  materials  and  beautiful  w{n  - 
railed  nartfuctd,*    The  traffic  wIik! 
in  these  oiiilmentB  and  perfumes  ' 
of  Greec*  and  southern  Italy  u  ,i^  ^  • 
The  persons  engaged  in  iniiin;!,:!  i  r   :     i  "' 
callwl  by  Ihe  Romans  uNffuiuh..!.,  'i. ''-'''!"' 
quently  were  women,  MFirfim/arHf.'am'-  '^""^T 
mnnufactnring  them  wnpientana     In  '!?■  ■'*" 
and  eflTeminate  city  of  Capua  tbcr 
street  called  the  Seplasia.  which  \ 
of  shops,  in  which  ointments  and  \*nw^ 
sold.  1 

A  few  words  arc  necessary  on  the  tnrtnO" 
ancients  in  painting   tlieir  faces.     la  HfeiO^ 
practice  appears  to  have  been  very  conunm 
llic  ladies,  though  men  also  had  someinno 
to  il,  as,  for  example.  Demetrius  Ph«Wpii» 
as  regards  the  women,  it  api 
mode  of  living,  and  their  siti 
aparlmrnis,  deprived  ihem  mI  ..  _ 
natural  freshness  and  beauty,  for 
thev  were  anxious  to  make  up  by   i 
This  mode  of  embellishing  themscWca  wa*pr 
applied  only  on  certam  occasions.  Mir?(  » 
they  wenl  out,  or  wished  to  appear  < 
The  colours  used  for  this  purfH.- 
ItvOiov,  ctru^d)  and  red  {f)';foiioa  < 
ptif .  avKu^tvo%',  or  6i"'«ov'").     Tlie  t  ■■ 
quently  painted  black  (ft^Xnv,  uaf- 
The  manner  in  which  this  operation  ot  . 
performed,  is  stdl  seen  in  some  anci- 
art  representing  ladies  in  the  act  of  pj; 
selves.    Sometimes  they  are  seen  pa 
selves  with  a  brusti,  and  somctiroev  w  un  m 
gers.'* 

Tlie  Romans,  inwards  the  end  of  Ok^  Tl 
and  under  Ibe  Empire,  Mere  no  less  fou 
themselves  than  the  Greeks."     The  jr 
at  Rome,  as  in  many  parts  of  On  <  ■ 

B  kind  of  moss  which  the  Koman 
Tocefla  of  Linnieus),  and  from  wlncn  aiitr«^ 


ipna 


1.  (L.  L.,  f..  171.  ed.  Miillifr.)— ft.  (Etn»k«r,  i.,  j\.  MO.)— 3. 
;lVlckh.  Metralnf'.  rmttnucH    p  I5S,  ISO,  ia5,fi1ia.— Wura.  D« 
PaiiJ.,  4c.,p.  8,  0.63,  07,  Us.  13"  ) 
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I.  (PIm.,  n.  N..  «»ui.,  14.  51.— Mirt..  ti!i  ,  2-1.  *r 
2ft,  37.)  — 3.  (Orh],  Ar.  Amnt..  «>..  IM,         ■  , 
(Tlei  k«r,  GsUu*.  li.,  p.  87.)— 4.  (Ernnl..  »■ 
—6.  (BdlUw.  Sabiao,  i.,  p.  5'i.)  —  '    '< 
Honit.,  S»t.,  »..  J.  SS8.)— a  (Pill.  ,  • 
jii.,p.  642.)— 10.  (Xon.,  CEcm..  1' 
ti\.  Galsford.  —  Coni[»r«  Be<-k'JT,  i 
(Lv«iu,  Ti*  C»>rl.  Erai.wtli.,  p.  I.'' 
EcVlc...  S78.  — PlLii..  I(»fi4.-Ptui 
U->i>n.,  10.  <i  2.  — An»loj>i)-.  I. ■*-''■  1 

Al«Ki»  r\|>.  AiIkii.,  mil  ,  p  ■'*■ 
v.'E;i/.^t>rt(ii<fau  1—13.  I  • 
Iui.»..  lOI.)— H.  (IWttt^ct 

—15.  (Ilonit..  Epwl ,  xu,,  (*'.  —  u>iu,  Ar  Aia..  ui..  iw  -; 
II.  N..  nviu..8.t 


DN-VERSTTAS. 


UXirERSPTAS. 


of  pntnt  were  called  jucut.     Another  general 
for  paint  is  acta.    For  cinbcUialiing  and  clean- 
the  cuinplexiun,  tlie  Greeks  aa  well  as  the  Uo- 
la  used  a  siibslun'*^  calltHl  asipum  (riJ  llie  corei- 
it  oit  Suidas,  4.  p.  Olarrrj),  wliicb  was  prepared 
le  wool  taken  from  those  parts  of  the  hody  of  a 
!p  in  which  it  perspired  aicist.     Another  reine- 
r,  oUe.n  applied  for  simdar  purposes,  consisted  of 
|K»wilercd  excremecta  of  the  Egyptian  crocodiles.* 
:'       'ctinjn  the  Subjects  here  inentltMied,  and  ev- 
;  coiinccttd  with  the  toilet  of  the  ancients, 
. dinger,  •S'tfZ'i/iii  oder  Morffctuccnm  in  Putzzim- 
etner  rarken  flonurin,  LeipZ...  1806,  2  TOlS. 
rNGUENTAHIi.     (Vid.  U.NouKPrrA.) 
•NIVIi'HSITAS.     This  word  denotes  the  whole 
lathing  a3  contrasted  with  lis  component  parts, 
kignifteii  either  a  number  of  persons  as  a  whole, 
IWl  numher  uf  things,  or  a  number  of  rigbta.     In 
ose  of  a  nuniber  of  Ibings  viewed  as  a  univer- 
1,  it  is  mdiirerent  whether  the  parts  are  corpo- 
tjr  united  or  not ;  or  whether  the  corporeal  union, 
exiiits,  IS  natural  or  not. 
nin^le  peraou  only  can  properly  be  viewed  as 
siibjert  of  rights  and  duties  ;  but  the  notion  of 
il  caiMiciiy  may,  by  a  Getlou.  be  extended  t^  a 
iber  o(  persons,  who  arc  considered  as  a  single 
in  for  legal  purposes,  and  may,  aceordingly,  be 
id  juristical  persons,  or  persons  existing  merely 
Tirttie  »(f  lf(fal  bctton.     Thus  the  "hereditas"  is 
«tfl)tl   by  the  Roman  jurists  ^^pertana  vice  fun^u*' 
MMinicipium.  dcouna,  and  societas  :  the  bono- 
:  feasor  is  "  m  loco  keredts  ;"  and  as  he  is  a 
-  hervs,  so  a  jurtslical  person  is  a  fietitiou:^ 
As  persons,  however,  so  constituted,  such 
,  -il  persons  have  le^al  capacities,  as  individ- 
tiave;  bur  their  legal  e^paciiies  arc  limited  lu 
ifiy  as  iLeir  abject.     It  is  true  that  the  Uo- 
olU'n  considered  other  persons  aa  a  collective 
:  thus  they  speak  of  the  collegium  of  the  con- 
(nd.  CoLLLuirx},  and  of  the  Iribuni  plelNS.    In 
manner,  ibcty  say  that  the  duumviri  of  a  muni- 
ium  are  to  be  viewed  as  one  perifon.'     Bnt  these 
lUious  unities  have  only  reference  lo  jus  publi- 
and  they  have  no  necessary  connexiou  with 
itical  persons,  the  es^sential  character  of  which 
capacity  lo  have  and  ac<iuire  properly.    Ju- 
-rauiis  could  l>e  stibjcels  of  ownership,  jura 
i;,'aMones,  and  hereditos ;  they  could  ow  n 
and  have  the  patronatus ;  but  all  the  reta* 
nf  famiiia,  as  the  patria  potcsias  and  others  of 
te  kind,  were  foreign  to  the  notion.    But,  though 
capacity  to  have  property  is  the  distinguishing 
:ieri&tic  of  juristical  persons  viewed  with  rela- 
jus  privatum,  the  ohjeeu  for  which  the  prop- 
had  and  applied  may  be  any,  and  the  capa- 
to  have  property  implies  a  purpose  for  which  it 
ad,  which  is  oAen  much  more  important  than 
mere  capacity.     But  the  purposes  lor  which  ju- 
ical  persons  have  property  arc  quite  distinct  from 
tr  capacity  tu  have  it.    Thiu  will  appear  from  all 
my  ot  itip  examples  hereinafter  given, 
he  following  are  juristical  persons:  1.  Civitas. 
lunicipes  :  this  term  is  more  common  than  mu- 
ipium.  and  cofnprehends  both  citiacna  of  a  muni- 
im  and  a  colony  ;  it  la  also  usetl  when  the  ob* 
is  to  express  the  municlpium  as  a  whole,  op- 
lo  Ihe  individual  members  of  it,     3.  Kespub- 
In  the  republican  period,  when  used  without 
Ijiinci,  Respubjica  expressed  Kiune,  but  in  the 
jurists  it  signifies  a  civilas  de[jendant  nn  Unme 
'Respublica  civttatis  or  municipii.     5,  Commune, 
imuiiilas.      besides    the    civilates,  component 
irts  of  the  civilates  arc  also  juristical  persons :  1. 
Curie  or  Oecuriones:  the  word  ilecunones  oflen 
ilenoles  the  imhviduals  composing  the  body  of  dc- 
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euriones  as  opposed  to  the  civtlus  (munioipes).  which 
appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Digt>^t.*  where  n  is 
slated  that  an  action  for  dolus  will  not  lie  agamat 
the  municipes,  for  a  hctitimis  [ktrou  eanuni  In*  guil- 
ty of  dolus,  but  Huch  action  wdl  lie  against  the  indi- 
vidua)  deouriones  who  adminisler  the  affairs  of  the 
municipes.  Sometimes  the  word  eurta  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  ci vitas,  and  sometimes  (he  deeuriu- 
nea  arc  spoken  of  aa  a  juristical  perHon.  which  has 
property  aa  such.  3  Vici ;  which  have  no  poliiical 
self-existence,  but  are  attached  to  some  respubhca. 
yet  they  are  juristical  persons,  can  hold  pro(H.Tiy. 
and  maintain  .'luits.  3.  Fora,  concdiabula,  Ciislelta. 
Tlicse  were  places  between  civiiatea  and  vjci  as  tu 
extent  and  importance ;  they  belonged  to  a  respub- 
lica,  but  had  the  rights  of  jnhstieal  persons  :  they 
are  not  mentioned  m  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
but  the  names  occur  in  Ihe  Tablet  of  Ilcruclen,  in 
the  lex  Uallite  Cisalpinaf,  and  in  Paulus*  In  the  Va- 
ter  i)orioj  of  the  Empire,  provinces  were  viewed  aa 
juristical  (>er8uns. 

In  the  writings  of  the  agrimensores,  communi 
ties,  and  particularly  colonies  {cdoni),  ore  designa- 
ted by  the  appropriate  name  of  publicu  persone. 
and  properly  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  colo- 
ni,  thai  is,  the  colonia,  coloni  being  uM.'d  here  in  the 
Kame  sense  in  which  municipes  was  used,  as  ubovo 
explained. 

Other  juristical  persons  were:  1.  Religious  bod- 
ies, as  collegia  of  priests  and  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
which  could  buhl  property  and  take  by  testament 
2.  Associations  of  otliciai  persons,  such  as  those 
who  were  employed  in  mlminii^tralioii :  the  body  of 
scrihw  bcrnme  one  o(  the  most  mmieroiis  and  im- 
portant, as  ihey  were  employed  in  all  brunches  of 
administration;  the  general  name  was  scribu<,  a 
term  which  includes  the  particular  names  of  libra- 
rii.  ftwales,  nnd  i)thcr8 ;  they  were  divided  into  sub- 
divisiiMis  called  dccurin.',  a  term  whiclh  even  under 
the  Republic  and  also  under  the  Empire,  denoted 
the  corporations  of  tjcriba; ;  the  individual  nteitibers 
were  called  decurinti,  and  subsequenily  decunales  ; 
the  deciiriati  bad  great  privileges  in  Rome,  and  sub- 
sequently in  CtmsLantinuple.*  3.  Assuciations  for 
trade  and  coinmerre,  as  fabri  pistorcs,  navieiilarii, 
the  individuals  of  which  bad  a  common  pnifession. 
on  which  the  notion  of  their  union  was  ffuinded,  but 
each  man  worked  on  his  own  account.  Associa- 
tions projierly  included  under  socielates,  as  coipo- 
rations  for  effecting  a  common  object  (etr(.  Socic- 
TAs) :  such  a'ssociations  could  be  dissolved  by  the 
notice  of  any  member,  and  were  actually  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  a  single  member.  Somu  of  these 
asfiocialions,  Mich  as  those  for  working  mines,  salU 
nae,  and  farming  ihe  iwrtoria.  were  corporate  IkkI- 
ies,  and  retained  thn  name  of  sociclaiea.  4.  Asso- 
ciaiions,  called  sodalitates,  sodalitia,  collegia  soda- 
litia.  which  resembled  modem  clubs.  In  their  on* 
gin  they  were  friendly  ossociaiiut-s  for  feasting  to- 
gether; in  course  of  time  many  of  them  became  po- 
liiical assoriahons,  but  from  ibis  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  their  true  nature  really  varied  ;  they  were 
associations  nut  included  in  any  other  class  that 
baa  been  enumerated,  but  they  dilTered  in  their 
eharaeler  according  lo  the  timej*  In  periods  ol 
commotion  they  became  the  central  puinL*i  of  polit- 
ical factions,  and  new  associations,  it  may  be  rcoMin- 
ably  supposed,  would  be  formed  expressly  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  Someiime*  the  mililic  places  were 
crowded  by  the  soflahiin  and  decuriati,'  and  the 
senate  was  at  last  compelled  lo  projKrae  a  lex  which 
should  subject  lo  the  penalties  uf  vis  Uiose  who 
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that  onft  or  two  yean*  w(»uW  \w  quite  Butflcipnt  rorirespMl  lo  It  f". 
thn  ownrr  lo  look  iiIUt  his  prnpLTty,  thai  iM'ing  the  i  neccssury  ;    Cm 
liitii*  jillowcil  lu  the  possessor  for  usucapui  "  hy  (imti<'i|vilii>  nt  m  jun-  ,  . 

llie  reaaon  liir  tiiiutuiij  lUi*  nwnf^r  h*  un*'  »r  two    sary  rfjiiwrjiicnrf  ihai  hi*  '■ 
years  hns  litil(Me:i6un  t[)  it  and  |i<ts9ihly  no  hintun-    tcaluini'iit  m  Uir  '.iin''  v> 
cnl  lr«iih  ,  hut  it  i»  cic.ir  Irom  tins  pussagc  that  thm   ownerahtp  was 
apphcatjon  nfilic  rule  ufuuticapiti  was  (i)rnie<)  from   cesaity  for  eurli  . 
annlogy  to  Ui**  lulr  of  the  Twelve  Tutiles.  nnd  ihnl    ilenl.  but  ii  ci» 
it  w»6  not  r^MiUlined  in  ihi.'tn     The  hniitniinn  ol  the   poaiiivo  entif tin 
time  of  ustic.ipio  is  rieaily  iluc  to  ih*'  Twelve  Tfl-    Q9  that  i»r  in^iHiiMici      i  i 
bles,  and  the  tune  .ipplird  only  In  pnrr-hasi'^  of  re*  j  tho  t«»nii  nf  uviimpio,  hut  --^ 
mancipi  frum  the  owner  wh*'ri  the  Icjial  forms  of  |  thvy  fixt*d  or  mcrvly  ooitluii.. 


conveynnpt'  had  b^pn  neglorlwl.  But  the  urigtii  of 
usuonpio  wan  probnhly  tslill  more  remote. 

When  (jflius  atntrH  th.it  thrre  wan  nriji^nnllyonly 
one  kind  ul  owiiorahip  at  Kome.  and  that  aAerward 
ownership  whh  divided,  he  inmtediatcly  showa  how 
Ihisunisc  hy  liikmj;  the  ciisoof  a  n-s  maiioipi  'J'hia 
division  of  ownoiehip  rested  *»»  thedivi»ti>n  of  things 
intnre^-mant'ipiand  rrsnrrmancipi.nilistmotjnnlhfil 
had  reference  to  nuthmj;  el»e  than  the  mode  of  trans- 
ferring the  pru|w*rty  of  thrm.  Things  were  merely 
called  rea  mancipi  hccauae  the  ownership  of  them 
couhl  not  he  tran&ferreH  wilhotu  tnanctpiitin  'l^hin^B 
were  rea  nee  mancipi,  the  ahenation  of  which  could 
be  etreott'J  wuhiiiit  uutiK-ipatio.  Ttiere  eoulJ  tte  no 
division  of  things  into  manoipi  and  ncc  mancipi  ex- 
cept hy  determininjj  what  lltin^  ahould  l»e  res  man- 
ctpi.  Kes  ncc  mancipi  are  determined  nefj-ilively  : 
they  are  ail  thinus  that  are  not  rea  mancipi  :  but 
the  neyalivc  dclerminalion  presupposes  the  pd.silive ; 
Ihercfon;  rea  mancipi  were  iletermmed  iielore  res 
nrc  m.Tnri|ii  could  Ik?  detcrmiiiHl  ;  and  before  the 
reo  mnncipi  wrro  determined,  iliero  was  m»  distinc- 
tion ul'thinij;!!  into  iva  mancipi  and  res  n(>c  mancipi 
Bui  this  dtbiiuction.  ob  such,  only  alTeclcd  the  con- 
(Itliou  of  (hose  thini^  to  which  it  had  a  direct  appli- 
cation ;  conRei|urtilly,  all  other  thinca  renuiined  as 
Ibey  were  hefore.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  certain, 
Ihat  ihe  rrs  mnncipi,  as  a  class  of  thiii;^,  werr  nu- 
terior,  in  order  of  time,  to  the  class  of  res  nee  man- 
cipi, which  romprrhended  all  things  except  res  man- 
cipi. L'litil  then,  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  estal>- 
llslicd.  nil  pinpirty  at  Home  could  br  alienatt.fi  tty 
Dare  tradition,  as  res  ncc  mancipi  could  t>c  alirnntod 
by  tradition  alter  the  cluss  of  res  mnncipi  was  con* 
iiliiutfd , 

TIH)  lime  when  the  class  of  res  mancipi  wiis  form- 
ed ia  not  known  .  but  it  is  mint  cnn^isicnt  wiih  all 
Ibat  we  know  to  suppose  that  it  existed  before  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  wo  consider  the  furnts  of  man- 
cipalio  (pt'i.  MiKoirATio}.  w-c  cannot  Mteve  that 
they  arose  in  any  other  way  than  by  pttsitive  enact- 
ment. Aa  aoon  as  the  f<»rms  of  manejpatio  ami  of 
the  in  jure  cessio  (which,  from  ith  char.iL-ter,  niunt 
be  posterior  to  inancipatio)  were  established,  it  fol- 
lowed that  mere  tradition  of  a  ihiitfj  to  a  purchaser 
and  payment  of  the  purchase-money  could  not 
transfer  the  ownership  of  ti  res  mancipi  The  tnins- 
fer  ^ave  tht*  purchaser  merely  a  jwssessio,  and  the 
ongmal  owner  retained  the  pro[»er1y  In  course  of 
time,  the  purchaser  obtamcd  the  publiciaiia  iwUn. 
and  from  this  time  it  might  be  said  that  a  double 
ownership  existed  in  the  same  thing. 

'Hie  introduction  of  maucipatio.  which  gave  rise 
\o  the  double  ownership,  was  also  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  usueapio.  The  bona  fide  jiosscssor 
of  a  res  mancipi  which  bad  not  been  transferred  hy 
mancip;itio,  b:id  no  lejjal  defenre  ayainst  the  owner 
who  claimed  the  thing.     But  he  had  the  exceptio 

ll,  and  subsei|uently  the  exceptio  rci  venditie  ct 
raditir.  by  which  he  could  protect  himticlf  iisam&t 
le  owner ;  ami  as  iiosscssor  simply,  be  bud  the  pro- 
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lection  of  the  Inl^'nlict  ai^ainst  llnrd  persons. 

tiad  the  full  cnjoymewl  ot  V\\c  v\\\i\^,  w\\  W  twv\^^     ^  ^^,^^    ^,^ ^  „_„,^.  .„,  .  _, 

T  the  postiessw,  \»viV  \\©  covi\4  Ao  t\o  'MX  «t.^\M*>iM  4»Vivit»,^vMu<wi-tV*'*^-V§fifc.'0*' 
lOflt 


10  uBuenpio. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppone  that 
cry  was  a  part  of  m-r 
was  mereJy  a  (orrn  ui 
was  lixcil  by  law.  ami  im' 
was  pulihcity :  a  di-livcry 
course  j{.>r'-''ii^-  i'.i!.-.'«     '■ 
transfer  oi 
could  be  1 

maiteijttrt  Btiirtu^}.     Jti  tltc 
it  was  necessary  thai  the  > 
for  the  purpotie  of  delivery,  i>iit  t(..|i  tl» 
cipated  im;'ht  be  identified,     'ilio 
transfer  of  ouuership  "-  ■"  •■"  •  ■•■• 
is  the  eonst'iil  of  iw.i 
eily  to  consent,  the  ^ 
real,  is  form  that  may  be  «afic-d  mtini 
sent  ia  the  subsLiruT      Yet  tradition 
Imnafrr  was  ui  ■:  ,  i 'le  old 

consent  alone  ^  .lUcient 

admittril  that  i  •■•.-• 
for  the  t^.■)n^fcf  of  o- 
prinetple  liiul  down  Hi 
in  the  ininsfer  of  ouners)i<i 
gruily  is  ingeninusly  and 
the  following  manner:  "  i 
to  a  lime  when  men  could 

in  thrir  minds  physir.i' 

over  a  thing,  from  h^ 

only  call  a  liird  in  I;.' 

forest   his  own  when   he   lias  csugbtj 

thought  Ibst  tradiliuit  must  br  addod 

order  lo  enable  a  man  10  claUn  the 

own. 

Besides  the  case  of  :  -  ■    -•-  "  —  ■'^  jfct 
capio  in  the  easuuf  s<  ai\ 

lias.       Hut    as    acrv.i 
could  only  be  the  objects  (.i 
ing  [Mirts  of  ownership  rn\: 
the  feamc  form  by  wl> 
was  irstiaferretl.  «o,  .< 
sorvituies  alone  con;  !> ,. 

and,  as   ll  m  contem:  ■Wuc 

case  of  a']ua-ili:rrtiis,  i  iti 

as  the  ownership  of  i 

hy  bare  tradition  foil 

vitulea  couhl  htt  eslubi.shtu  bj  culU 

he  fully  acquired  by  usueapio     In  tbfl 

law,  when  the  1  ^ 

mere  trailitioii 

pacta  ct  siipul.i: 

riago  cocmptiot 

and  the  efli'd 

band  of  her  hu-  i\ 

lia.     I'beiiiarfi 

but  if  the  V. 

|h'tsse<t  in 

trstio/u  uj^    .,  .. 

vided  by  the  Uiwa  ol 
did  not  wish  thus  to 
she  must  in  evi 
three  nights  in  1 
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tB  cmiM  work  ihnm  for  liis  benefit,  if  he 
d  them  propi'riy  (guosi  bvnun  pater famiUa*). 
er  the  bequest  ot  the  ustierruetiis.  minerals 
found  oil  ilie  land,  he  could  work  theni.  Ue 
be  compelled  to  plant  new  trees  in  the  place 
D  which  died,  and  generally  to  keep  the  land 
1  condiliOD.  If  the  uausfruclus  was  of  zedes, 
Muariua  was  enlitlcU  tu  all  the  rents  and  prof* 
ich  he  received  during  iim  time  of  his  enjoy- 
He  could  be  compelled  to  keep  a  house  in 
but  it  seems  to  be  dnubtfiil  how  far  be  waa 
to  rebuild  the  house  if  it  fell  down  from  de- 
aity  rate,  he  was  liable  for  all  moderate  and 
lable  expenses  wluch  were  necessary  for  the 
inancc  of  the  properly. 

fruciuarius  could  not  alienate  the  right  to  the 

ctuft.  though  he  might  give  to  another  the 

This  right ;  and  he  might  surrender  ihe  rit:ht 

ususfructus  to  the  owner  of  the  thing      We 

not  Bubjecc  the  thing  to  Bcrviiuies ;  nor  could 

'nerdothitf,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  fruc- 

I.    The  fruriuarius  could  make  such  changes 

rations  in  Lhs  thing  as  would  improve  it,  but 

eh  as  would  in  nny  way  deteriorate  the  thinp. 

jucntly,  he  had  greater  power  over  cultivated 

an  over  housesorpleasure-grountis,  lor  a  part 

value  of  houses   or  pleasure  grounds,  and 

>f  Uie  like  kind,  consists  in  O|>injon,  und  must 

by  the  rank,  wealth,  and  p<:cuhar  dis- 

the  owner. 

ictuahuscoiiih]  maintain  or  defend  his  rights 

in  and  liy  mlerdicLs,     On  the  completion  of 

10  ut  the  ususfructus,  the  thing  was  lo  be  re- 

to  the  owner,  who  could  generally  require  se- 

from  the  fructuarius  hoih  for  the  proper  use 

thing  and  for  its  restoration  in  due  time. 

lurity  was  in  some  cases  dispensed  with  by 

re  enactments,  nnd  in  nlher  cians  by  agrcp- 

hul  it  could  nut  be  dispensed  with  by  tesia- 

[Inally  there  could  be  no  ususfructus  in  thin^ 
they  were  thiols  corporeal,  and  such  as  coutd 
>rBd  entire  when  ihe  time  of  ususfrucius  had 
But  by  a  scnatus  consullum  of  uncertain 
ire  might  be  quasi  ususfructus  of  things  which 
msumed  in  the  use,  and  in  this  ease  the  fruc- 
in  fact  became  the  owner  Of  ihe  things,  but 
land  lo  give  security  that  he  would  either  re- 
inuch  in  quantity  and  vahie  as  he  had  re- 
kI«  or  the  vahte  of  the  things  in  money.  It  is 
^siliy  supposed  that  this  senatus  cuitsultuin  was 
Nl  in  the  time  of  AugUAtua,  and  a  passagp  of 
•o*  is  alleged  to  show  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
Of  Cicero  ;  "  Nvn  dchtt  ra  multr.r,  mi  vtr  honO' 
im  vaHm/ruttum  U^aviU  crlUs  vinartis  et  oie- 
rms  retietis,  putaie  id  ad  ae  perttncre.  Usus 
m  ahusus  Ugaiur."  The  only  difficulty  is  in 
irds  **id  ad  mc  pa-tiruTe,"  which  are  usually 
id  "these  things  (the 'ccIIee  vinariBp,  &c.) 
objects  of  ususiructiis,"  from  which  it  ts  in- 
ilhat  there  was  at  that  time  no  ususfrucUis  jn 
kV-hich  wereconsume<lin  ttio  use.  But  if  this 
!nae,  the  words  which  fulluw,  "  for  the  usus, 
abusus  (power  to  consume)^  is  the  object  of 
icy,"  have  no  clear  meaning.  These  words 
signify  that  a  usus  is  given,  not  an  abusus  ; 
does  not  prove  that  ati  ahiiBus  could  nut  be 
Puchta  shows  that  the  phrase  *'  r«  pcrtirut 
P^/nutuanum,"  which  exactly  corresponds  lo 
in  Cicero,  docs  not  mean  "that  the  thing 
ihject  of  u.<*u.sfmrtua,"  but  that  "  it  does  not 
u»  the  fructuarius."  In  the  Digest'  the  qucs- 
whetlier  the  young  child  of  a  female  slave 
to  the  fructuarius  [an  partus  ad  fntctaarium 
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ptrtineat),  ind  it  ia  answered  in  the  negative,  wftS" 
the  follow  Jig  explanation  :  "  mc  ufumfiurfum  into 
fntrtuanus  habcbit."  Thc  passage  of  Cicero,  there- 
fore, will  mean,  that  wine  and  oil  in  the  te&taror^a 
possessioa  arc  not  given  to  her  by  a  bequest  of  the 
ususfmctus  of  bis  property,  for  il  la  usus,  that  ia,  thr 
enjojTnent  of  the  property,  which  is  given,  and  nol 
"  ahutua,"  or  the  power  to  consume  things.  In  other 
words,  the  testator  gives  the  woman  a  ususfructus  ic 
nil  his  property,  that  is,  a  right  to  gather  the  fruits  ^ 
but  he  dues  not  give  the  wine  and  oil.  which  are 
fruits  already  gathered,  to  Ihe  woman  to  be  her  prop- 
erty, as  if  she  had  gathered  them  during  her  usus* 
fructus.  Puchta  contends  that  "  ahusua"  docs  nut 
necessarily  signify  that  there  could  be  ■•  aluxuy  nnl} 
in  the  case  of  things  **qua  utu  conMumuntur  :^^  he 
says  that  in  the  place  of  wine  and  oil  Cicero  might 
have  given  the  young  of  animals,  as  an  example, 
without  altering  his  expression.  If  ibis  interpreta- 
tion ia  correct.  Puchta  contends  that  itic  senatua 
consultum  as  to  quasi  ususfructus  is  older  than  the 
lime  of  Cicero.  But,  in  truth,  the  senatus  consultum 
does  not  apply  lo  the  case  under  consideration,  which 
is  simply  this,  whether  a  gift  of  ususfructus  is  a  gin 
of  the  fructus  that  are  already  gathered  ;  nnd  Cicero 
says  that  it  is  not,  for  it  is  usus  which  is  given,  that 
is,  ususfructus,  or  the  right  of  gathering  the  fruits, 
and  not  abusus,  which  implies  the  right  tu  the  un 
limited  enjoyment  of  a  thing.  If  abubus  had  been 
given,  the  woman's  power  over  al)  the  property  of 
Ihe  testator,  including  the  wine  and  oil,  would  have 
beeii.  unliiiiiied;  hut  as  abusus  was  not  given,  and 
as  L  .■Asfructiis  implies  ihft  gathering  of  thc  fruits  by 
the  fiiicluarius,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fniits  already 
gathered  could  not  belong  to  her  Tlie  argument 
of  Cicero,  then,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  quasiususfructus  in  his  time  ;  so  far  as  his  ar- 
gument goes.,  the  quasiuausfructus  might  have  then 
existed  or  might  not  have  existed.  The  interpreta- 
lion  of  Puchta  ia  rorrecE,  hut  his  riinclusron  is  nol 
certain.  In  F^dditiim  to  this,  it  docs  not  appear  that 
sp.nalus  consulta  were  made  on  such  matters  as 
those  relating  to  the  law  of  property  before  the  im- 
perial period. 

Usus  is  defined*  by  thc  negation  of  "/n*i;*'  "eui 
usuj  TcUctua  est,  tiii  potest,  frui  vero  nun  phtt»l."  Tlie 
title  of  the  Digost  nbovc  referred  to  ia  "  De  (Jsu  el 
habiiaiicnr,*'  and  the  instances  given  under  that  ti- 
tle mainly  refer  to  the  use  of  a  house  or  part  nf  a 
house.  Accordingly,  Ihe  usus  of  a  house  might  be 
bequeathed  without  the  fructus :'  it  has  been  al- 
ready explained  what  is  the  extent  of  the  meaning 
of  ususfnictus  of  a  house.  The  usus  of  a  thing  im- 
plies the  power  of  nsing  it  cither  for  necessary  pur- 
poses or  purposes  of  pleasure.  The  man  who  waa 
entitled  to  the  usus  coiitd  not  give  the  ihint:  to  an 
other  to  use,  though  a  niao  who  had  thc  usus  of  a 
house  cmihl  allow  another  to  lodge  with  him.  A 
man  who  had  tho  usus  of  an  estate  could  take  wood 
for  daily  use.  and  couM  enjoy  the  orchard,  Ihe  fniit, 
flowers,  and  water,  provided  he  used  them  in  mod- 
eration, or,  as  it  is  expressed,  "non  usqnt:  ad  enm- 
prndium^  Med  ad  usum  tcxticet  nem  abusum"  If  the 
usus  of  cattle  (pccu*)  was  left,  the  usuariiis  was  en- 
titled to  a  moderate  allowance  of  milk  If  the  usua 
of  a  herd  of  oxen  was  be€|uealhed  to  a  man,  he 
could  use  the  oxen  for  ploughing,  and  for  all  purpo- 
ses for  which  oxen  are  adapte  V  If  the  usus  was 
of  things  wluch  were  euusumed  m  the  use,  tlu'n  the 
usus  was  the  same  as  ususfructus  >  U.^us  was  in 
its  nature  indivisible,  and,  agcordrngly^  a  part  of  a 
uaua  Cf>uld  not  be  given  as  a  legacy,  though  persons 
might  have  the  fructus  of  a  thing  in  comimon*  As 
to  his  duties,  the  usuarius  was  m  most  respects  like 
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commence  working  by  cnodlelighl.  wfaicb  was  prob- 
ably considered  as  an  au&picioua  be^pnoing  of  ttie 
use  of  fire,  a«  the  day  waa  aacrcd  to  ihe  god  of  this 
clement  ♦ 

VULGA'RES.  (Kid.  Skmtpi,  Romaw.  p.  887.) 
UXOR  {VtJ  MiRRUQs.  RoMAx,  p.  623.) 
UXO  KIUM  or  .tS  I  XO'RIUM  waa  a  lax  paid 
by  persons  wbo  lived  as  bacbelors^  U  was  ftrst 
imposed  by  the  censors  M.  Fiirma  Camillusand  M. 
Pnstiimiim,  B.C.  403,*  but  whether  it  continued  to 
be  levied  we  do  nut  know.  Subse«)uent  censors 
tfeem  not  unfrpquPhlly  to  have  used  endeavours  to 
induce  baehelorb  to  marry  ;  tbe  oratiuns  of  the  cen- 
Biirs  Mclfllus  MacedonieuB  (13  C.  13t)  and  Metellus 
Numidicus  (B.C  103)  on  the  subject  were  extant 
in  the  time  of  the  Kmpire.  Some  exiraets  from 
the  speech  of  the  latter  arc  given  by  Aulua  Gollius,' 
and  Augustus  read  the  &|«?eeh  of  the  former  in  tbe 
senate  as  applirable  to  the  state  of  things  in  his 
lime.*  Various  penalties  were  imposed  by  Augus- 
tus upon  those  who  lived  in  a  stale  of  celibacy,  re- 
apeeliiig  which  tsue  Julia  Licx  kt  PinA  Poci'.aa, 
p  653. 

X.  2. 

•XANTHE  {WvBnh  a  kind  of  HaemBtilc,  or  Blood- 
atone,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  containing  iron 
ore." 

•XANTHION  i^avOtov),  a  plant,  lesser  Burdock, 
or  Xantkium  gtrumarium.^* 

•XANTHOBAI/ANUS {iav0QCdy.avoO.  Accord- 
ing to  Adams,  "  Some  have  taken  this  for  the  Nut- 
meg, but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Clusius.  Spren- 
gel  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  nut  of  the  Stmieaipum 

XEN'AGOI  (fcvajw).  The  Spartans,  as  being 
the  head  of  that  Peloponnesiaii  and  Dorian  league 
which  waa  funned  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  states,  had  the  sole  conmmnil  of  the  c.on- 
(ederate  troops  in  tune  of  war,  ordered  ihe  quotas 
which  each  state  was  to  i'uniiHh,  and  appuintcd  of- 
6cera  of  their  own  to  command  ibetii  .Such  olti- 
cers  were  called  ievayvi.  The  generals  whom  the 
aUies  sent  with  their  troops  were  subordinate  to 
these  Spartan  fn-ajot,  Ihougli  they  attended  the 
council  of  war  as  rcpresentalivea  uf  their  rcspect- 
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ger  who  miacoi;  .tiad 

injurious  to  publtc  utotiift.  | 
exercised  by  the  ephori.  HW 
idea  reproach  the  {.^ccdKiao 
tice,  as  if  its  object  were  to  t% 
sharing  in  the  beneiits  of  IIm 
intention  of  Lycurgus,  more  ] 
scrva  the  national  character  o 
prf-'vent  their  being  comipte* 
and  vices  (as  Xenophon  says; 

oi  To?.tTat  dro  tC'v  ilvuv  ifnr 

same  view  the  Spartans  were 
to  go  abroiid  uiihout  leuv^ 
Both  these  rules,  as  well  as  tl 
pie  on  the  t>ubjeGt,  were  much 
when  foreign  rule  ajid  Mipreai 
of  Spartan  Jiiibition.  Evcna 
find  that  the  .SpfiTlnr*  koeir 
laws  of  huspiT;ttity  upon  fit  I 
such  as  public  festiv.!'-  ^^^  »■ 
dors,  ic  •  They  w 
'A6ttvufma.^  Tliec 
irpo^eviat  waa  ctiltivattfd  at  £ip 
and  by  individuals,  of  which 
the  Pisistmiidjr  is  an  exanipl 
Spartan  famil^  with  the  fa 
(Kiii.  HoBMTu  4  )  Many  ilh 
ported  to  have  resided  at  Sp 
Terpander,  Tn' ogins,  and  oth 
highly  esteemed  by  the  nntio 
r-po^tvo^.  (See  farther  on  th« 
>Maia^  Thucyd.,  i.  144,  with  C 
loph.,^p«*,  1013. — lUtix»cr,» 
SEMAI  rPA*U  (frv(«f  • 
prosecution  at  Athens  fur  uaj 
rights  of  citizenship.  As  d 
Athenian  citi^n  except  by  M 
or  TmiTjaet).  if  one,  having  ncit 
sumed  to  act  as  a  citizen,  eit 
the  popular  assembly,  or  by  i 
dicial  or  magisterial,  or  by  al 
vuls,  or  duing  any  oilier  act  n 
xen  was  privileged  to  do.  ho  ^ 
frv(a<,  which  any  citizen  mi 
hira.'*  Or  he  might  tw  proc«e« 
e'^^a.^^  If  condemned,  his 
were  forfeited  to  the  state,  a 


XENICON. 

tried  nn  tin's  charge  was  nrqiiittetl  by  means 

uOiilciit  collusion  ^vlt^l  ll»?  prosecutor  or  wit- 

B,  or  by  nny  spt  ri^'a  <»!"  bribery,  he  was  liable 

indiotetl  afrL'sh  by  a  -/pa^r/  Aupo^tiua^,  the  pro- 

igs  m  wbich,  and  Ibe  penalty,  wer*j  the  same 

the  rfin9^  ^oiof.    The  jurisdiction  in  lhC8C 

tra  belL>nffC-d,  in  the  lime  of  Demnsthenes,  to 

moth'.'tap,  but  aneirntly.  at  Icaat  in  the 

Df  Lysias,  to  llje  nautotlica*.' 

fdcr  lo  prpviMit  rraudulcnt  enrolment  In  the 

T  of  the  th)fioi,  or  ?.r/^iapxiKdv  ypoftnarelov, 

woa  important  e\'idpnce  of  citizenship,  the 

I  ibemaeives  were  at  liberty  lo  rcviac  their 

,  and  expunffc  tbe  names  of  llioae  who  had 

impropt'rly  admitted.      B>om  their  dciMsion 

W»8  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  uixm 

I  the  question  to  be  tried  was  much  the  same 

the  ypQf'h  Uvtoc,  and  the  appellant,  if  he  ob- 

I  a  verdict,  was  restored  to  ilie  refjister  ;  but 

gnient  vms  given  a<;ainsl  him,  he  was  sold  for 

re.     {Vttl.  Demus.)'     For  an  example  of  this 

edi  of  Demosthenes  against  Ktihulidea. 

'N  {^rviKov).     At  an  early  period  there 

ch  thing  as  a  standing  army  or  merecna- 

in  the  (iTcek  republics.     The  furmiT  would 

excited  jealousy  lest   it  shoiiUt  oppre?.^  the 

as  the  chosen  band  did  at  Argute/  and  lor 

er  there  vrtui  rar*-ly  nny  oeeasum.     Tlie  cit- 

«f  every  state  funned  a  national  militia  for 

fence  of  iheir  country,  and  were  bnnod  lo 

for  a  I'ertain  period  at  their  own  cxpeiiae,  the 

rlnsses  usually  serving  in  the  cavalry  or 

cd  infanir>',  the  lower  classes  us  light- 

ps.     Foreigners  were  rarely  employed  ; 

9,  Cretans,  and  Arcadians,  who  served 

wiaries,'  are  an  exception  lo  the  general 

In  the  Persian  w;ir  we  (ind  a  small  number 

(lians  ofTermj;  Ut  serve  under  Xci^xea  ;'  and 

eeni  lo  have  used  thcmsHvf  s  to  enrh  emplny- 

down  to  a  much  later  period  *    The  practice 

ntaininp  a  standing  force  was  inlrodueed  by 

ants,  who  k*'pt  guards  and  soldiers  tn  their 

1,  fna€i»i<'tpoi)  lo  prevent  inburrertiotti^ 

le,  and  preserve  their  influence  abroad. 

iiiiBafe  lo  trust  arms  in  the  bands  of  ilif  ir 

•ubjects,  they  usually  employed  loreig-ners," 

«,  and  because  citizen  soldiers  used  to  fight 

mi  pay,  ftvm  came  to  sif!:nify   mrrccnanfs.' 

KlQst  disting^iisb,  however,  between  ihoac  who 

It  as  auxiliaries,  whether  for  pay  or  otherwise, 

r  commission  from  their  own   country,  and 

I  who  did  not.     llie  fonner  were  iirUm'pat, 

Ufoi.*    The  terms  itvoi   and   ^ntxav  impltr-d 

the  troitpa  were   independent  of.  or   Bovtred 

their  own  country. 

)te  firel  Grecian  people  who  commenced  the  em- 

icnl  of  mercenaries  on  a  large  scale  were  the 

niana.     While  the  tribute  which  they  «eeived 

the  allies  placed  a  considt-ralfle  revenue  at 

disposa^  the  wars  which  their  ambiiion  led 

into  compelled  llieiii  to  niamtain  a  large  force, 

1  and  military,  which  their  own  population  was 

le  to  supply.     Hence  ib^y  swelled  their  armies 

foreigners     Thucydides  makes  the  CoriiUhian 

3sador  at  Sparta  say,  uvijrri  rj ' KSifvaiuiv jAvva- 

They  perceived,  also,  the  advantage  of  em- 
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playing  men  of  different  nations  in  that  service,  loi 
winch,  from  habit,  they  were  best  qualified  ;  as,  foi 
mstance.  Cretan  archers  and  shngcrs,  Thraeian 
peltaata;.'  At  the  same  time,  the  piaelice  of  paying 
the  citizens  was  introduced  :  a  innasurc  of  rerictes, 
which  was,  indeed,  both  just  and  unavoidable  (for 
no  man  was  bound  by  law,  or  could  be  expecicd  to 
maintain  himself  fur  a  long  cumpai/rn),  but  which 
tended  to  etrace  the  distinction  tn'twcen  the  native 
soldier  and  the  foreigner*  f)iber  Greek  nations 
soon  nnilatod  the  Athenians,'  and  tlic  appetite  fur 
pay  was  greatly  promoleil  by  the  distribution  of 
Persian  money  among  the  belligerents*  At  ihe 
close  of  the  rt:loponnesian  war,  large  numbers  of 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hve  by  war  were 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  many  were  in  exile,  or 
discontented  with  the  state  of  things  at  home  ;  all 
such  persons  were  tmguv  to  engage  ui  a  foreign  ser- 
vice Hence  there  arose  in  Greece  a  body  of  men 
who  made  arms  their  profession,  and  cared  liuleon 
which  side  Ihey  foujchi.  provided  there  were  a  suit- 
able prospect  of  gaining  disiinciiun  or  emolument. 
Conon  engaged  mercenaries  with  Tersuo  money. 
Ag^silaus  encouraged  the  practice,  and  the  .Spariaus 
allowed  the  meriiljcrs  of  their  confederacy  to  furnish 
money  instead  of  men  for  the  same  pur|)osc.'  The 
Greeks  who  followed  Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against 
Artaxentes  were  mercenariea.'  So  were  the  fa- 
mous pcltastB^  ofChabriasand  Ipliicralts.'  The  Pho- 
cians,  under  Phdomelus,  Onomarchua,  and  I'hayllus. 
carried  on  the  sacred  war  by  (he  aid  of  mercena- 
rica.  paid  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  Ueljdiian  lem- 
p\e*  But  higher  pay  and  riclicr  plunder  were  in 
general  to  be  found  in  Asia,  where  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empire  created  cunlmual  occasions  for 
the  service  of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superior 
discipUne  and  courage  were  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Barbarians,  Even  the  Spartnas  sent  ibeir 
king  Agesdaus  into  Egypt  for  the  sake  (Jf  obtaining 
Persian  gold.  Afterward  we  find  a  lar^c  body  of 
Greeks  serving  under  Darius  against  Alexander. 
It  is  proper  hero  to  notice  the  evil  consefiueneea 
that  resulted  from  this  employmL'iit  of  mercenaries, 
especially  to  Athens,  which  employed  iliem  more 
than  any  other  Greek  slate.  It  migul  be  expected 
that  the  facility  of  hiring  trained  st>bli{irs,  whose 
experience  gave  them  great  advantages,  would  lead 
to  the  disuse  of  mihtary  service  by  the  citizens. 
Such  was  the  ease.  The  Athenian  citizens  stayed 
at  home,  and  liecame  enervated  and  corrupted  by 
the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  whde  the  conduct 
of  wars,  carried  on  for  their  benefit,  was  intrusted 
lo  men  over  whom  they  had  litlle  control.  Kven 
the  general,  ihuugh  commonly  an  Athenian,  was 
com|>elled  Irequently  lu  comply  with  the  humours, 
or  follow  the  example  of  his  troops.  To  conciliate 
them,  or  to  pay  them  (heir  arrears,  he  might  be 
driven  to  commit  acts  of  pbmder  and  outrage  upon 
the  friends  and  allies  of  Athens,  which  thus  found 
enemies  where  she  least  expected.  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  the  generals  lo  engage  in  enterprises  for- 
eign to  the  purposes  I'or  which  Ibey  were  sent  out, 
and  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  their  country. 
whose  resources  they  wasted,  while  they  sought 
their  own  advantage.  The  expediuons  of  Chabrias 
and  IpbicraLt'S  lo  Egypt  arc  examples  of  this.  But 
the  most  signal  examplt^  is  ilie  conduct  of  the  ad- 
venturer Charidnmus.  Vyton  all  these  matters  ive 
may  refer  the  reader  more  particularly  lo  Demos- 
ihencs,  whose  comments  upon  the  disastrous  policy 
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pursued  by  his  counlrjrmen  were  no  less  ju«t  Uian 
lht*y  were  wise  ami  statesmanlike.' 

HKN'Ol.  SKN'IA  iitvof,  ^n>ia).  {Vtd.  UoiPX- 
T.ja.  p.  612  ) 

XKSI'KS  iU'JT^t),  a  Greek  roeasuie  of  capacity. 
both  tliiid  and  solid,  which  contained  12  cyathi  or  3 
coiylte,  and  was  tjqual  to  ^  of  'he  ^otf,  ,',  of  the 
Runiari  amphora  or  qiiadrantal,  and  ^^  of  the  Greek 
amphora  ur  moirctcs ;  or,  viewing  it  as  a  dry  meas- 
ure, it  was  half  the  choenix  and  Jl  of  the  tncdiin' 
uus.     It  contnined  -dtfll  of  a  pint  Engliah. 

At  tW3  point  the  Hainan  and  Altic  systrins  of 
measures  (Muncide;  for,  though  the  ■ft'mjc'  appears 
to  have  varied  in  dlflerent  slates  of  Greene,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  titc  Attic  Uorn^  was  ideniicil,  both 
It)  name  and  in  value,  with  the  Kouian  acxtanua. 
\lBft,  the  Attio  xoifK  ^'m  o^i^l  to  the  Roman  con- 
gius,  for  the  ^eartu  was  the  nixth  of  the  former,  and 
the  »extariu£  the  aixih  ol  the  latter.  (Vid,  Cnoua, 
Co»oio>,  Srxtasius.)  Farther,  the  Attic  metretes 
or  amphora  contained  12  .^jofc  and  the  Roman  arn- 
pliorq  eoniained  S  congii ;  giving  for  the  ratio  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  3  :  S,  or  H  •  to  1.  Again,  the 
Alti>  mcdimnus  was  the  double  of  tlie  Roman  am- 
phom,  and  was  to  the  metretes  in  the  ratto  of  4  :  3  ; 
and  the  Roman  modiua  was  the  sixth  of  the  Attic 
mcdimnus,  and  the  third  of  the  Roman  ampliora. 
Hence  the  two  systems  are  connected  by  the  nuin- 
tiers  2  ami  3  and  their  multiples. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  arise!  It  can- 
not be  accidental,  nur  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Greek  system  was  modelled  upon  the  Uomaii,  since 
the  former  existed  long  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Greece.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Ronmn  system  was  in  aomc  way  adapted  to  the 
CJrM>Uc  It  18  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
uncial  sysicm  ot'  divisinn  which  chara(?teriz.cd  the 
Ruiiian  weights  and  ineasua's  [cid.  As,  Uncia)  is 
not  found  in  the  genuine  Roman  measures  of  ca* 
paoily  (fur  the  use  of  the  cyathus  as  the  uncia  of  the 
sexianus  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Greek 
physicians  in  later  limes) :  and  this  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  is  adopted  in  the  Greek  system  :  the 
Grf^'k  amphora  )>eing  divided  into  IS  A'o^c*  &nd  the 
RiiiTian  into  8  congii  instead  of  Vi.  In  the  Roman 
foot,  again,  besides  the  uncial  division,  we  hpve  the 
division  into  4  palmi  and  16  digiti.  which  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  divis- 
ion into  4  TrakaffToi  and  16  ^iiKTvXoi.  {Vtd.  Vv.t,.) 
It  seems,  therefore,  highly  probable  itiat  the  Greek 
aysiem  of  measures  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
that  of  the  Ruuians. 

To  tind  the  origin  of  this  connexion,  we  must  look 
from  the  measures  to  the  weights,  for  both  systems 
were  undoiibiedly  founde*!  on  weiglit.  The  Uomnn 
amphora  or  quadrnninl  contained  80  pounds  (wheth- 
er of  wine  or  water  does  not  matter  here),  and  the 
congius  10  pounds.  Also  the  Attic  talent  was 
reckoned  eijiiat  to  80  Roman  [Hjunds,  and  cuntaiuetl 
60  niinw.  Therefore  the  Attic  mina  liad  to  the  Ro- 
man pound  the  ratio  of  80  :  60,  or  4  :  3. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  subject  historically,  we  find 
all  the  principal  features  of  the  Roman  system  in 
existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Servius  TuUius. 
We  must  therefore  seek  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Greek  element  before  that  lime.  At  Uiat  early  pe- 
riod Athena  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  con- 
aiderable  commercial  intercourse  with  Italy,  but 
other  Grecian  states  had,  through  the  colonies  of 
Magna  Griecia.  The  PliocKana,  at  n  very  early 
period,  had  a  traffic  with  the  Tyrrhenians  ;  the^tlgi- 
netans  liad  a  colony  in  l>ml>ria ;  and  Corinth  and 
her  colonies  were  in  intercourse  with  the  people  of 


I.  (DenKHth.,  Philip.,  l.,  p.  W.— Id.,  e.  AriMocr.,  p.  «<),  ff7I. 
—Id.,  Tfpl  roP  vrt^.  rtf  rpi?^.  p.  IMt,  ftr,— AtlMin«u»,  xii..43. 
— Tliirlwall,  Ilirt.  of  QrofCB,  T.,  p.  SIO.— Wictki.,  I.,  u.,  p.  109.) 
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cenlrBl  Italy,  bco)d«s  Ih^  tni/*»n  of  (VrraH 
cnce  upon  Rome,  whirl 
of  the  Tarquiuil.     It  i-  \^ 

Connituan  system  of  uii^ms  in 
we  must  look  ri>r  the  origin  of  GrcciAL 
the  Roman  system      Now  the  . 
which  was  hat/  of  the  .££inet;ii  i 
Roman  pound  the  ratio  of  10    S,  and, 
^f^gineian  mina  was  to  the  AlLk*  (motf 
vU.  Tilkxtum)  as  5  .  3,  we  get  from  thai 
son  of  these  ratios  the  AlUc  auna  to  Uii 
pound  as  4  :  3,  as  above. 

The  above  view  of  the  relation  tieciiMal 
and  Roman  system  of  lueasurvs  of  ci 
of  Bdckh,  who  discusses  the  subject 
his  M<tt(Aog%Mckc  VnterwitckungeH.  xi.»  ^  19, 

•XIPHIAS  U(«4af).  the  SwordfiiU,  tt 
gUdiuM,  L.  It  would  also  appear  to  be  ite 
*)(  Pliny  and  Isidonis.* 

*\IPHIO.N  {ii^iov),  the  GUdudMM  <»« 
Corn-flag.'    . 

AlPH'OSU(>of).     (Km(.  Gl.piii  J 

XO'ANON  U'.ioiN?!').     (I'm    ~ 

•XVRIS  iii'ffiO,  the  /n*  7.. 
Gladwyn.     It  is  most  probably  Lbe  cv 
phniiitus.' 

XYSTARCHUS.     {I'uL  GTii!C4.nr«.p  * 

XVSTUS.  (FuC  GxKKAtirH,  p.  46t.  i 
p.  511.) 

Z 

ZAC'OROI  (CuKopoO  is  tin 
Greece,  those  persons  were   i- 
it  was  to  guarn  a  temple  and  i>.'  ,.• 
Withstanding  this  menial  •»«rvicc.  1 
the  priestly  character,  and   arc  =■ 
called  priests  •     In  many  cases  they  »rat 
as  Timo  in  Herodotus  /   but  nK-n  »rr  ilisi 
tioned  as  ^axopoi.    The  prie^i- 
Herodotus  vitoiuKopof,  from  '■ 
in  some  places,  several  of  thvir'j  ^t.ir?^* 
iK-en  attached  to  one  and  the  same 
they  diflered  among  themselves  in 
of  servants  of  the  same  kind  were  the 
tern  pie- sweepers.*    Suh&efjuefitly,  hovn 
iiial  services  connected  with  this  odicr 
slaves,   and   the  persons   called  v«w«« 
priestly  officers  of  high  rank,  who  bAil 
siipenntendence  of  Icmpks,  iheir  it 
sacred  riles  obsen'cd  id  them.'     W' 
scnplions  that  in  some  towns  the 
a  collegium,  which  was  headed  by  the  1 
them.     When  the  vcuKopot  had  thus 
rank  of  high  priestly  otHcera.  niai^tstratiSI 
sons  of  dutinctiun,  and  even  • 
ious  to  be  invested  with  the  " 

of  the  emperors,  whole  natlu^i^ 

the  title  of  veuxdpoi^  as  we  learn 
coins  and  inscriptions,  and  thus  becafltfi 
guardians  of  particular  temples.' 

*ZElA(Zna),  akiud  of  grain,  dcaenMI 
and  Avicenna  as  intermediate  botweni 
barley      "In  short,"  says  Adams,  "1 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  the  Trinaos 
Spelt.    The  rl^fj  of  Theopbrastus,  and ! ' 
Homer,  as  well  as  the  far  and  adoram ' 
mans,  were  ia  all  probabdity  mcrclr 
Spelt.'" 


1.  (Aristoi..  H.  A.,  JL,  13—  .friisa.  N.  A.,iU< 
Append^ t.  v.)  — a.  (Thcophnut.,  II   ¥.,  it^l- 
S0.)-3.  (Id.,  i».,  M.— Tb«»plirtt(.,  H    -     •    ' 
Hr»Tch. — Eirm.  Mii7.,i.  V.  z!iijr»Mt 
t?i.,  134.)— tf.  lllf.vdi.  mid  Sui.i.,  » 
4  7.— put.,  De  Irff..  rt.)— a.  (Van  I'».  .  ..  --  - 
«t  Msnn.  inpr.  Grwc-,  p.  tM,  &c.  —  £rtJt»l.  iwi 

£988,  &r.)— g.  lTh*ophnuL.  H.  P.,  i.  ,  4,-t>* 
am.,  II.,  nil.,  MO.  —  Thcoptinui.,  U.  1'.,  i .  *■  *-' 
p«Dd.,  ■-  V.) 


zo:*A. 


ZOXA. 


•BTAl  (sVt7'oO»  Inqnis  tors,  Vftre  extraor- 
offirrrs  opiMiintcd  by  the  Athenians  to  dis- 
lie  authors  or  some  crime  a^Minst  the  state, 
hp  themio  jusltpe.  Piililic  ndvoeates,  avv^- 
n  Karfjyn(>oi,  were  sotiKiiirnes  directed  to 
hem  in  this  duty.  Frefjupntly  the  court  of 
gua  performed  the  office  of  inquisitors  for  the 
nJ,  indeed,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  magis* 
ft  assist  in  proeuring  infunnalion  against  of- 
t'  ZrjTtjTai  wi-re  inure  rrequenlly  appointed 
Ch  for  confiacatcd  property,  the  gfKids  of  con- 
3  criminals  and  state  debturs  ;  ti>  receive  and 
formation  againsl  any  persons  who  concealed 
teted  in  concealing  them,  and  to  dehver  an 
)ry  of  all  such  goods  {u-oypa^ctv)  to  the 
authorities.  The  delinquent  was  then  pros- 
^  either  before  the  trOvdiKot,  or,  it  might  be, 
the  Cnri/TaL  themselves,  if  their  commission 
ed  to  the  holding  of  an  fiytfiovia  diKaa-rqpiov. 
rrson,  however,  who  thought  himself  entitled 
foods  which  were  the  subject  of  such  infor- 
;  or  to  any  part  of  ihcm,  might  prefer  a  coni- 
tgainsl  the  inquisitor  or  informer,  and  petition 
the  goods,  or  the  part  to  which  he  \\i\-i 
or  their  proceeds,  restored  to  him.  This 
ling  was  called  herriaKrjfifia.  {Vid.  Svsm- 
rac^taboli:.)  Inquisitors  were  also  callrtt 
tei.  On  one  particular  occasion  a  set  of 
sioDers,  called  av'/iXoyei^,  were  appointed  to 
r  the  properly  of  the  oligarchs,  who  were- 
ed  in  overturning  the  democracy.' 
[GITAE  iCevylrai).  ( Vti.  CsNsrs,  p.  259.) 
IGIB'EUIS  iOyyi6epti),  Amomum  Zmgihtr, 

,  dim.  ZONULA,  also  called  CINGULUM 

^uarii(i\  a  Girdle  or  Zone,  worn  about 

by  both  sexes.     As  in  the  case  of  some 

rUclea  of  dress,  the  distinction  between  the 

female  giidle  was  denoted  liy  ilie  use  of  a 

ti»e,  ^t'jvtf  or  ^ucTtip  being  more  properly  a 

(iuwoM  a  woman's  girdle.*    The  dnec  kinds 

n  were  made  by  netting,  whence  the  mauu- 

of  them  was  called  Cwwon-Xo'/tcf.* 

chief  use  of  this  article  of  dress  was  to  bold 

innic  (CcJi'tutrdai*).  which  was  more  espcctal- 

[site  to  be  done  when  persons  were  at  work, 

mmey,  or  engaged  in  hunting.     Hence  we 

loins  girded  m  the  woodcuts  uf  the  boatman 

6,  of  the  shipbaildcrs  at  p  fi2,  ii'-2,  of  the 

rd  at  p.  751.  of  the  hunters  at  p.  836,  and  of 

It  p.  345.     The  \uv7i  or  ^i^<fTfif>  is  also  repre- 

in  many  ancient  statues  and  pictures  of  men 

our,  as  worn  round  the  cuirass.     Among  the 

the  magisier  equiium  wore  a  girdle  of  rod 

;  embroidered  with  needlework,  and  havmg 

i  extremities  joined  by  a  very  splendid  and 

lie  gold  buckle.     ( Vid.  Fibolx).^     The  girdle 

wed  by  Homer*  seems  to  have  been  a  consiit- 

irt  of  the  cuirass,  serving  to  faaten  it  by 

of  »  buclde,  and  also  affording  an  additional 

:ion  to  the  bo<ly,  and  having  a  short  kind  of 

%i  attached  lu  it,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure 

Greek  warrior  in  p.  597.     [n  consequence 

use  of  the  girdle  in  fasteninj^  on  the  armour, 

'9ai  or  ^bioaa^oL  meant  to  arm  one's  self'  and 

lb  circumstance  Athene  was  worshipped  un- 

diaraclerZuo-n^pio.'"   The  woodcut  at  p  Ifl 

that  the  ancient  cuirass  did  not  descend  low 

Dc  Mj«.,  3,  5.  a.  —  Dinarch.,  c.  Uemoith.,  p.  W, 
>h.)  — 3.  (llatpDcr., ».  r.  '/.nrnrni-  —  Bdckli,  Siuub. 
,  nO.-M»..r,  Alt.  Proo..  110.  112.  556.— Sm  oIm 
i>r  Lysttu,  Do  Pulii.  Boa.  and  Do  Arutojib.  Bon- ; 
UiR  prucri^iogft  ijtftjnst  ttkle  debton,  »ea  farther, 
).,  4I3.J-3.  (UcpmI..  i.,  515.-IJ.,  iT.,  ft.-M/rjw.)— 
I,  Alt..  1.  V  t     &.  tTti.  MoRUtcr,  )>.  -113,  ed.  Oudtrudurp. 
.)— fl.  tf^alliui..  Ui«»..  13.)— 7.  (Lydai,  \}t>  Muff.,  ii., 
1(11., IT.,  lU     T,  U^i  t.,  77;  xi.,  236j-t(.  {Uoai.,  U-, 
•Id.  (Pftiu    11    17,41.1 


[  enough  to  secure  that  part  of  the  body  which 
I  covered  by  the  ornamental  kilt  or  pctlicoat.  To 
supply  this  deffct  \vu>t  the  dettiirn  of  the  mifra  (lu- 
r^a),  a  brazen  br-lt,  llneil  probably  on  the  inside  with 
leather  and  stuffed  wiih  wool,  which  was  worn 
next  to  the  body,*  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  part 
the  abdomen.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  out-' 
side  and  inside  of  the  bronze  plate  of  a  mitra  ono 
foot  long,  which  was  obtained  by  Broudsted'  in  ihn 
island  of  Eubcea,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Iloy- 
al  Library  at  Paris.  Wo  observe  at  one  end  twu 
holes  for  fastening  the  strap,  which  went  behind  the 
body,  and  at  the  other  end  a  hook,  fitted  probably 
to  a  ring,  which  was  attached  to  the  strap.  A  por- 
tion of  a  similar  bronze  plate  »  engraved  by  Caylus.' 


Mi*n  used  their  girdles  lu  liuld  munny  instead  ol  a 
puree*  The  wallet (nrf.  Pititi)  was  fiistened  to  the 
girdle  ,  and  still  more  frequently  the  fold  of  the  tu- 
nic, fonncd  by  tucking  it  up.  and  called  tinuM^  waa 
used  as  a  pocket  to  c^irry  wliaievcr  was  necessary. 

As  the  girdle  waa  worn  to  hold  up  the  garmenla 
for  the  sake  of  business  or  of  work  requiring  de- 
spatch,  BO  it  waa  loosened,  and  the  tunic  was  allowed 
to  fall  down  to  the  feet,  to  indicate  the  opposite  con- 
dition, and  more  especially  in  preparing  to  perform 
a  sacrifice  {vale  Tecincia*)  or  funeral  riles  {dtMcinc- 
/!,'  ineiiultz''). 

A  girdle  waa  worn  by  young  women  even  when 
their  tunic  was  not  girt  up,  and  removed  on  the  day 
of  marriage,  and  therefore  called  ^uvjj  jrapdeytK^* 
nofOtvait  fuTptjv*).    The  Flora  in  the  museum  al 


1.  (Hom,D.,W.,I37,187;  T,  707.857.— SchoL  In  IL,  IV..  It*7 
— S.  (Bronwrtof  Sim,  p.  41)— 3.  (Il«:.d'Anl  .  v., pi.  M.fi^.  I.j 
— *.  (PUut..  Mere-,  v.,  3,  84.— Crllias,  it.,  13.— Sue:.,  VHrlJ., 
]fl.)— 5.  (Virr.,iEn..iv.,  ftl9.— Ond.  Met.,  T>i.,  IW.)— a  (Su«- 
loa.,  Octa».,  ICO.)— 7.  CTiImOI.,  iii.,a.  ie.)-8.  (Jwobi,  Anlliol., 
il..  p.873.)— a.  (Hrunck,Aaal.,iii..aW.— S«n..  tEd..u.,  3.  17.- 
Uom..  Od.,  T..  331.~LoD||at,  i..  3.— Ovid  EpitL  I[er.,ii..na.« 
Ed.  ill..  IX.,  M.~Festan,  t.  r.  Cinfialam.—- CmloU.,  ii.,  IS.— U 
lxlr.,SS.> 
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ZOOPHYTA. 


ZTTinJS. 


Naples  (see  the  preceding  woodcat)  shows  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  girdle  as  worn  by  young  women. 

A  horse's  girth,  used  to  fasten  on  the  saddle 
{vid.  EpHirpiuM),  was  called  by  the  same  names,  and 
was  sometimes  made  of  rich  materials,  and  em- 
broidered in  the  roost  elaborate  manner.^  These 
lerms,  zona  and  cingulum^  were  also  used  to  signify 
the  fire  zones  as  understood  by  geographers  and  as- 
tronomers.* 

•ZOOPH'YTA  iCuS^ra).  "  Aristotle,"  says  Ad- 
ams, "ranks  the  Urticct  or  Mediua  and  sponges 
among  those  things  which  partake  in  part  of  the 


1.  (Orid,  Rem.  Am.  S36.— Cttod  ,  Kpig.,  S4.  M.)— t.  (Vin,, 
.,  i.,  StS.— I'lia.,  H.  N.,  u.,  e&— Mwrob.,  Iom.  Seijs  1) 
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natm«  of  animals  and  in  part  of  plants.  7  ^im 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  Zoopkyu  of  oudq 
naturalists."* 

•ZYQMfiA  (Cvyami),  the  Sctalut  %«H,t 
or  Balance  Fish.    It  is  a  rery  large  Ssh,  sad  n 

? laced  among  the    Cetacea  by  Galeo,  QtA-j, 
'aulas  ^gineta,  and  other  ancient  writen." 
*ZYG'IA  {^vyla\  a  plant,  most  probaUj  the  Cm. 
finna  hettUua,  or  Hornbeam,  as  StadttMm  m 
gests.* 
•ZYTHUS  (fvAic).    {Vid.  Ceietmu.) 


1.  (Ai)rt.,D«P.A.,iT..6.— M.,  H.  A^i..l,*&-i^.^ 
pMid.,  I.  T.)-S.  (Ariit.,  H.  A^  il.,  19.— ^iu  N  llITlu 
AduM,  Append., «.  t.)—t.  CTW>p\zwt ,  R.  r.,to ,  iZit  g. 


FAS  TI    C  ONSUL ARE  S 

(Referred  to  tt  Page  413  ofthii  work.\ 


215  h.  Junius  Brutus.    Occis.  est. 
L.  Tarquinius  CoHatinus.    Ajbd. 

Sp.  Lucretius  TricipiUnus.    Mart,  est, 

M.  Horatius  PulviUos. 
P.  Valerias  Poplicola. 
^G  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  II. 
T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 

247  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  III. 
M,  Horatius  Pulvillus  II. 

248  Sp.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus. 
T.  Herminius  Aquilinus. 

249  M.  Valerius  Volusus. 
P.  Postumius  Tubertua. 

250  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  IV. 
T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  11. 

251  P.  Postumius  Tuberius  II. 
Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 

252  Opiter  Virginius  Tricostus. 
Sp.  Cassius  ViscelUnns. 

253  Postumus  Cominius  Aurancus. 
T.  Lartius  Flavus  5.  Rufus. 

Didai-or  rei  gerwida  causa. 
T.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus. 

Magister  EquUum. 
Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus. 

254  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comutus. 
M*.  Tullius  Longus.    Mort.  e. 

255  T.  ^butius  Elva. 

P.  Veturius  GemiDUS  Cicurinus. 

256  T.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus  IL 
Q-  Clcelius  (Volcula)  Siculus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
A.  Postumius  Albus  Regilleosis. 

Mag.  Eg. 
T.  jEbutius  Elva. 

257  A.  Seoopronius  Atralinus. 
M.  Minucius  Augurinus. 

258  A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  CaBliomontanus. 

259  Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regilleosis. 
P.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

260  A.  Vii^nius  Tricostus  Ceeliomontanus. 
T.  Veturius  Gemiuus  Cicurinus. 

Did.  seditumis  seda-nda  c. 
M'.  Valerius  Volusus  Maiinmx. 

Mag.  Eq. 
d.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

261  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  II. 
Postumus  Cominius  Auruncus  11. 

262  T.  Geganius  Macerinus. 
P.  Minucius  Augurinus. 

263  M.  Minucius  Augurinus  II. 
A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  II. 

364  Q„  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Commas. 

Sp.  Lartius  Flavus  s,  Rufus  II. 
265  C.  Julius  Julus. 

P.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rufus. 
966  Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

Sex.  Furius  MeduUinus  Fusus. 

267  T.  Sicinius  Sabinus. 
C.  Aquilius  Tuscus, 

268  Procalus  Virfrinius  Tricostus  Rutilus. 
Sp.  Cassias  Viscellinus  III. 

269  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus  Malugiuensis. 
d.  Fabius  Vibulanos. 


i.e.  JUU 

484  270 

483  271 

482  273 

481  273 

480  274 

479  275 

478  276 

477  277 

476  278 

475  279 

474  280 

473  281 

472  282 

471  283 

470  284 

469  285 

468  286 

467  287 

466  288 

465  289 

464  290 

463  291 

462  292 

461  293 

460  294 

L.  .fmiliDs  Mamerctu. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

I*  Valerius  Potitus. 

C.  Julius  Julus.  , 

CL  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus  Fosos. 

Co.  Manlius  Cincinnatus.    Oec,  v, 

M.  Fabitis  Vibulanus  11. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus. 

L.  JBrnilios  Mamercus  II. 

C.  Servilius  Stractus  Ahala.    Mart,  e. 


Opiter  Virginius  Tricostus  Esquilinu& 

C.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

T.  Menenius  Lanatus. 

A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus, 

Sp.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus.    Outr.  VIU 

L.  -iEmilius  Mamercus  III. 

Vopiscus  Julius  Julus. 

L.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rulus. 

P.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

T.  duioctins  Capitolinus  BarbaMs. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  II. 

Ti.  ^milius  Mamercus. 

A.  Virginius  Tricostus  C«liomontanu&. 

T.  Numicius  Priscus. 

T.  duinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  II 

d  Servilius  Priscas  Structus. 

Ti.  iBmilios  Mamercus  II. 

d  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

d-  Servilius  Priscus  Structus  II. 

d-  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

T.  duinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  IIL 

A,  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

P.  Servilius  Priscas  Structus. 

L.  .£butius  Elva. 

L.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 

T.  Veturius  Geminns  Cicurinus.  " ' 

P.  Volumnius  Amintintis  Gallus. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comutus. 

C.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola  II.    Mart.  e. 


L.  duinctius  Cincinnatus. 
459  295  d  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 

Lu  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
458  296  L.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus  II. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  duinctius  Cincinnatus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Tarquitius  Flaccus. 
457  297  C.  Horatius  Pulvillus  IL 

d  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus. 
456  298  M.  Valerius  (Lactuca)  Maximus. 

Sp.  Virginius  Tricostus  CBelioraonianus. 
455  299  T.  Romilius  Rocus  Vaticanus. 
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^^^r     FASTI  cop(3trcJ|^H 

^^B 

^^H 

^^H                         C.  Veiurius  Gemiaus  Cicunna.<(. 

436  318  M.C.IT   '       "':>lQgtDeiuis^H 

^^H            464  300  3p.  Tar[>eius  Montanus  Canilolmua. 
^^H                          A.  Alemius  Varus  rontinalis. 

L.  Pai                     lis.             ^M 

435  319  C.Juii.                                   ^H 

^^H            453  301  8ex.  autnctilius  Varus. 

L.  Virginius  Tncosliu.         ^^B 

^^H                          P.  Curiatiusi  Festus  Trigeminus. 

Diet,  rri  grr.  c.                      ^^B 

^^m            45i2  302  V  Scstiiis  Canitolinas  Vaiicanas. 
^^H                          T.  Meneiiius  Lanaltis. 

O-    SerrillM    Piucns    f^t^^B 

nas).                                 ^^^1 

^^H           451  303  Ap.  Claudius  CrassiDus  HcgilJcnsis  Sabi- 

MajT.  Eg.                         ^^B 

^^B                           niu  11.    Abii. 

Postumns  jl^batiUA  Etra  Ccq^^B 

^^H                        T.  Genucius  Angurinus.    Ahd, 

CiM.vrc.^      L'Sfr.  WL         ^H 

^^H                              Dccemmri. 

C.  Fur:       '               Pusu*.               \ 

^^H                        Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regilleusib  Sabi- 

M.  G'\                   •rina*.              J 

^^H 

434  330      l\ih.  Mu.                            ^J 

^^H                        T.  Qeaucius  Aogunnus. 

M.  Maiitius  Capitolinus.       ^^1 

^^^^^               8p.  Vctarius  Crassits  Cicoiinus. 

Ser  Conielius  Cossus.           ^H 

^^^^H               C.  Julius  Julus. 

Q.  Sulpicius  PnetexUtas.       ^H 

^^^^^H               A.  Manlins  Vnlso. 

433  321       Tnb.  JOil.                            ^H 

^^^^^H               Scr.  Siilpicias  Camerintis  Comnlus. 

M.  Fabius  Vibolanns            ^^B 

^^^^^H               P.  Sestitis  CapiioUnus  Yaticauos 
^^^^^H                P.  Curiatius  Pectus  Tri^^minos. 

M.  Foslius  Flacciuaiur.        ^^B 

L.  Sri-giufi  Pidenas.               ^^H 

^^^^^H                 T.  Romilius  Roc  us  Vaticanus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c,                       ^^H 

^^^^^ff                6p.  PDStumiu5  Albus  RcgUlensis. 

Mam.  £nuliu<  Mamerdaa^^H 

^          450  304      Decanvin, 

Mag.  Eg.                                ^H 

^^M                       Ap.  Claudius  Crassinns  RegUlensis  Sabi- 

A.  Postumius  Tabettns.        ^^B 

^^^^^                   nus 

432  a-£3       TrU,.  Mil.                              ^M 

^^^^^B               M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

L.  Piuarius  MamerciDus  Ro^^H 

^^^^^H                L.  Sergius  Esquilinus. 
^^^^^H               L.  Minacius  Esquilinus  Augarinos. 

L.  Furius  McduUinus  Pusos^^B 

Sp.  Postumiufi  Albus  RegiUa^^| 

^^^^H               T.  Antonitts  Mcrenda. 

431  333  T.  Claiaciiu&  Pc&dus  Cincin^^H 

^^^^^^H                d.  Pabius  VibulanD5. 

C.  Jutiu:i  Mento,                     ^^H 

^^^^^H                (X.  Pocteliiis  Libo  Visolos. 

A.  Po^ttiraius  Tobcnus.        ^^B 

^^^^^V                K.  Duilius  Lougiis. 

^^^^^B                Sp.  Oppius  Comiceo. 
^^^^K                 ^'-  Rabuleius. 

MflS.  Eg.                           ^^B 

L.  Julius  Julus.                 ^^^^B 

^^m          419  305  L.  Valenus  Poplicola  Potitus. 

430  32-1  C.  Papirius  Crassos.       ^^^^B 
L.  Julius  Julus.               ^^^^H 

^^H                        M.  Horatius  Barbatus. 

^^H           4ftS  30G  Lar.  Uenuiiiius  AquiliDUs  (CoDtiuisanus). 

4-29  325  L.  Ser-ius  Fidecas  II.    ^^^M 

^^H                         T.  Virginiiis  Tricosius  CtcliomoniaDUs. 

HoRius  Lucretius  TricJpiciDi^^H 

^^^H           4-17  307  M.  Gcganiu.t  MjtreriniLs. 

428  326  A.  Coniolius  Co&sus.             ^^B 

^^H                         C.  JuLi  us  J  uj  as. 

T.  auinciias  Peanuts  CiDcio^^B 

^^m          416  308  T.  UuiDctius  Capiiolinus  Barbams  IV. 
^^H                         Agrippa  Puhus  MedulUnus  Fusus. 
^^M          445  309  M.  Gcnuciiis  Augurinus. 

427  327  C.  Serrilius  Stmcius  AhalaT^H 

L.  Paplrius  Mugillaims  IL    ^^M 
•1'36  329      Tnh.  Mil.                             ^H 

^^H                         C.  Curtius  Philo. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus  Pu<>as.       ^^| 

^^B           ^41310      'Prilntm  ■mililum  a>nsuJari  poUOate, 

T.  Quinciius  Penniu  C'iucin^^H 

^^^L^^                A.  SempronitLs  Atratinns. 
^^^^^               T.  ClcBlius  Siculus. 

M.  Po^tumiu:^  Albus  Regille^^H 

A.  Cornelius  Cussus.            ^^H 

^^^^^H 

Diet,  rei  ger,  e.                      ^^H 

^^^^^^H                      TSibiiHi  ahdicarunt.     ContiUtS. 

Mam.  jEmiiius  MamerciniU^^B 

^^^^^H               L.  Paplrius  Mugillanus. 
^^^^^B               L.  Semprunius  Alratiniu. 

Mag.  Eq.                                ^^M 

A.  Cornelius  Cossos.               ^^M 

^^V         4'I3  31 1  M.  Geganius  Maccrinus  H. 

4^  3f>9       Trib.  Mil                             ^M 

^^m                         T.  dainciius  Capitol  inus  Baibatus  V. 

A.  Scmproniu^  AtraUaus.      ^^M 

^H                              Cemom.    Iwtr.  Kl. 

L.  diilnciius  Cincinnatus  IL^^B 

^^H                       L.  Papirios  Mueillanus. 
^^H                        L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
^H          4^13  312  M.  Fablus  Vibulanus. 

L.  Furius  Mcdullinns  Fustm^^B 

L.  Horiitius  Barbalus,            ^^B 

4at  330       jyib.  Mil.                               ^M 

^^H                        Fostnmus  ^butius  Elra  Comicen, 

Ap.  Claudius  Cras&inos  RreQ^B 

^H           4-11  313  C.  Furiits  Pacaus  Fusus. 

L.  Sergius  Fideoas  II.        ^^M 

^^H                          M'.  Papirius  Crassus. 

6p.  Nau(tu>i  HutUus.                ^^B 

^^1           f  10  3M  Frocuius  Gej^anius  Maccrinus. 

Sex.  Julius  Julus.                   ^^fl 

^^H:                          L.  Mrncnius  Lanatii<;. 

Cmsorts.     Lttstr.  XIII,         ^H 

^H          4:t9  315  T.  UutQctius  Capitolinas  Baibatus  VI. 

L.  Julius  Juius.                        ^^M 

^^^m                         A^ppa  Mencnitu  T.anatus. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus.              ^^M 

^^K                                Dtd.  settit.  set},  c. 

423  331  C.  Semprooius  Atratiuus.       ^^M 

^^^^^m                L.  Quinctios  Ciiicinnatus  11. 

Cl.  Fabins  Vibulanus.            ^^B 

^^^^H                     Mag.  Efj. 

42^2  332      7\ib.  Mil.                             ^H 

^^^^^               C.  Servllius  Strucius  Ahala. 

L.  Manlius  Capitolinoa.        ^^B 
d.  Anionius  Mcrends.           ^^B 

^^r          4.tS  316      1Mb.  Mil 

^^H                        Mam.  j£mi!iiis  Mamerctnos. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillaous.         ^^B 

^^H                        L.  UuinciiuR  Cinrinnatus. 

1  L.  Sen'ilins  Siructos.)           ^^B 
421  333  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus.             ^M 

^^^1                         L.  Julius  Juliis. 

^^B          137  317  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  HI. 

T.  Q.uinciius  Capiioliuos  Ban^| 

^^B                         L.  Sergius  (Pidenas). 

420  334      7ViA.  Md.                           ^^B 

^^H                            Diet,  rei  /rrr.  c. 

T.  auinciiii^  Ponnos  Clnciui^H 

^^^m                         Mam.  ifCmilius  Mamercinus. 

L.  Furiii.<t  (Fo'^us)  MiiMillihil^^H 

^^B                             Ma^.  Eq. 

M.  Manlius  Vulso.                ^^B 

^^H                         L.  Uuinciius  Cincinnatus. 

A.  Sempronins  .Atratinns  fL  ^^B 

^^B                         1076 
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35      Trib.  MU. 

Agrippa  Menenias  Lanatas. 
p.  Lucrelius  Tjicipitinus. 
Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
C.  ServiUus  (Slruclus)  Axilla. 
S6      Trib.  Mil 

M.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

C.  ServiUus  (Structus)  Axilla  11, 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas  III. 

Did.  rei  gcr.  c. 
iX.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas  11. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  '^rvilius  (Structas)  AxiUa. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XIV. 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 
Mam.  iEmilius  Mamercinns. 

37  Trib.Md. 

P.  Lucreiias  Tncipitinos  II. 
Agrippa  Menenias  Lanatas  IL 
C.  Servilius  Siractus  III. 
Sp.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 

38  Trib,  MU. 

A.  Sempronius  Atralinus  III. 
d.  Fabias  Vibulanus. 
M.  Papirius  MugiUanas  II. 
Sp.  Nautius  RuLilus  II. 

39  Trib.  MU. 

P.  Coraelins  Cossos. 
C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volnsas. 
QL  doinctius  Cincinnatus. 
N.  Fabias  Vibalanus. 

40  Trib.  Ma. 

O.  Fabius  Vibalanus  II. 

P.  Postumius  Albinos  Regillensis. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

Cn.  Cornelias  Cossus. 

41  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
L.  Furius  Medultinus. 

42  d.  Fabius  Vibulanus  Ambustus. 
0.  Furias  Pacilus. 

43  M.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 
C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

44  M'.  iEmilius  Mamercinas. 
C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volustis. 

45  Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 

46  Trib.  MU. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

P.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

C.  ServiUus  (Structus)  Ahala. 

Did,  rei  ger.  c. 
P.  Cornelius  Rutilus  Cossus. 

Mag.  Eg. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala. 

47  Trib.  MU. 

C.  Valerias  Potilus  Volosus  IX. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala  11. 
N.  Fabius  Vibulanus  11. 

48  Trib.MU. 

P.  Cornelius  Rutilus  Cossus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  11. 
N.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

49  Trib.  MU. 

C.  Julius  Julos  II. 
T.  duinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatns. 
d.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  (11). 
M'.  ^milius  Mamercinas. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinas. 
&0      Trib.  MU. 

P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus  III. 

(S.  Valerius  Potitus  Volosus  III. 

M*.  Sergios  Fidenas. 


X.  C.  i,.  V. 

403  351 


403  358 


401  353 


400  354 


399  355 


398  35G 


397  357 


396  358 


395  359 


394  360 


393  361 


Trib.  mi. 
M'.  iBmilius  Mamercinus  II. 
Ap.  Claudius  Cra.ssinus  Regillensi*. 
M.  duinctilius  Varus. 
M.  Furius  Fusus. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
L.  Valerias  Potitus  III. 

Onsores.    ImsIt.  XVI. 
M.  Furius  Camillas. 
M.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 

Trib.MU. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala  IIL 
d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas. 
L.  Virginius  Tricostus  Esquiiinus. 
d.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comutus. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus  II. 
M'.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Trib.MU. 
M.  Furias  Camillus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus  III. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  IV. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
M*.  .£milius  Mamercinus  III. 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 

Trib.  Ma. 
P.  Manilas  Vulso. 
P.  Licinius  Calvus  Esquiiinus. 
la.  Titinius  Pansa  Saccus. 
P.  Mselius  Capitolinus. 
Sp.  Furius  Medullinus. 
L.  Publilius  Pbilo  Vulscos. 

7^.Ma. 
Cn.  Qenucius  Aagnrinus. 
L.  Atilias  Priscus. 
M.  Pomponins  Rufus. 
C.  Duilius  Longus. 
M.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicuiihos. 
Voler.  Publilius  Philo. 

Trib.MU. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  V. 
M.  Valerius  Lactucinus  Maximus. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  II. 
L.  Furius  Medultinus  III. 
d  Servilius  rPriscus)  Fidenas  II. 
d  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comutus  II 

Trib.MU. 
L.  Julius  Julus  II. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  IV. 
A.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 
L.  Sei^us  Fidenas. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinas  III. 

Trib.  MU. 
L.  Titinius  Pansa  Saccus  II. 
P.  Licinius  Calvus  Esquiiinus  II. 
P.  Mtelius  Capitolinus  II. 
d  Manlius  Vulso. 
Cn.  Genuclus  Augurinus  II.    Occ 
L.  Atilias  Priscus  IL 

Did.  rei  ger,  c. 
M.  Furius  Camillus. 

Mag.  Eg. 
P.  Cornelius  Malnginensis. 

Trib.  MU. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Cossu«. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipiu. 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus  III. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  V. 
d  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  III, 
M.  Valerius  Lactucinus  Maximas  II 

Trib.  MU. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  III. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  VI. 
C.  ^miliuS  Mamercinus. 
L.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Cornelius II. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus.    Abd. 
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A.  0,    4.  V. 

I.e.     A.  V. 

P.  Coroellus  Maluginensu  Cossus.    AM. 

p.  Valerius  Polilus  Poplicola  It 
383  371       Tnh  hf,t 

L.  Lncrelius  Flavus  fTricipitinus). 
Ser.  Salpicius  Catncnnus. 

L.  V.               ■     ■.:-■ 

A.  .\. 

Censorrs. 

Ser 

L.  Pfliiiriiis  Cursor. 

C.  Julias  Julus.    Mfirt.  e. 

L.  1                                   ipiili 

M.  TfuUxiiua. 
382  379      Thh  MU. 

M.  Cornelius  Malu^ensfs. 

3It3  \Wi  L.  Valf  rius  Potinis. 

a.^        "                       '     ic^ 

, 

M.  Manlius  CapiloHnus. 

mM 

381  363       TTib.  MiL 

v^H 

L.  Lacretlns  (Flavus)  TricipiUnos, 

^M 

8cr.  Salpiciiis  Camerinusi. 

j^M 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  VH. 

Srr.  CuniLli'Oi  MaiugincwttTllH 

L.  iKrailius  Marnereinus. 

381  3T1       Tri/).  Mil. 

AgTTiip.  Furins  Fusus, 

C.  iCinilius  Mamcrcmuti  11. 

M,  r-'--  '■-.■...-1'...  VI. 

L.  1 

390  304      7V./..  Mil. 

A.I                              ndsAlbioi 

U.  Stilpiciiis  I«ongti!t. 

L.I                             )Trciptaj 

a.  Servilius  f Priscus)  Fidcnns  IV. 

Ml 

P,  Cornelius  MaliiifiuL'Hsis  11. 

L.V                         ■    MUm 

d-  F&bhis  AtiitMt>itux 

380  374  L.  \ 

K.  Fabius  Ainbu^iut,  IV. 

P.  v..                        i    .    --•Ul 

y.  Fabius  Arabxisius  11. 

C.  Scr^ius  Fidcnoa  Hi. 

Dirt.  Tfi  f(CT.  c. 

C.  Trrrnhu? 

M.  Furius  Camillas  II. 

L.  J               '           inafcVl. 

Mng.  Eq. 
L.  Valerius  PoUius. 

L.\                            11 

Sp.  1.,,..,...  ^ 

r89  3tij      TVtA.  MiL 

Ser.  Cornelias  Malai^oexuli  IV 

L.  Virginias  Tricostus. 

Oni'^TrS. 

A.  Monlius  Capiioliniu. 

C.  S                                    .ttt 

L.  jtmiliuj!  Momcrcinus  11.  • 

Sp.  I                                      \lMfi 

L.  Posuimius  Hedllensis  Albinus. 

l^ta     r'l  ;.-».  .■ . 

L.  Valerius  Poplicola  II. 

T.  Cluinciiua  Clndnnttiui  Capll 

P.  Cornelius 

Mag.  E<f. 

Dict.rn  gtr.  e. 

A.  Scinpmniuji  AtraUaos. 

M.  F\)rius  CaiuiUiis  III. 

379  375      Tnh'M^t 

Mag.  Eq. 

P.  I\;                        "iin>. 

C.  ScrviUus  Ahala. 

0.   >                                          .15. 

388  36G      Trib.  MU. 

L.J-                                       ^ 

T.  Uninriiii;)  Cinclnnaim  CapltQllnus. 

^fl 

a  Servilius  (Priiciis)  FidenaS  V. 

^m 

L.  Julius  Julus. 

C.  &cxtiliu2i.                       ^^H 

L.  Aqutlius  Corrus. 

L.  Antisiins.                       ^^H 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipltinua  11 

P.  Trehonius.                        ^ 

Strr.  .Siilpicius  Rufii*. 
1H7  307      'IVib.  m. 

379  376      Trib.  MU. 

a  .*5.'rviHtis  iTri-,nu<'»  Fidrnasl 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Sp,  I 

C.  Seririus  Firlenas. 

L.  >'                             IIL 

L.  jEmiliiis  Marnereinus  III. 

P.< 

L-  McnrniUN  Lanatiis. 

M.  i: 

h.  Valcnus  Poplicola  III. 

L.  ti.-, ........ ii*u». 

C.  Cornelius 

Cfiomru 

386  368      Trid.  mi. 

8p.  Servilius  Priscus. 

Scr.  Cornelius  Molu^incnsis. 

a  ClfElius  Slculns. 

• 

Ct  8«rviliu.t  CPriscus)  Fidenas  VI. 
M.  Furius  Camtllus  IV. 

3T7  377      TViA.  Mil. 

UA---^—  >• i--- VII 

L.  duinctiiis  Cinctnnatns. 

C.  ^                                             >;,tto 

L.  Horaiius  Pulvillus, 

Ser 

P.  Valerius  Pomu3  Poplicola. 

L.  li                                   IIL 

385  369      Trih.  Mil 

C.  u 

A.  Manliiis  Canitolinos  IJ. 

p.  V;i]'T.'i'»  i-iiiitw^  t'-ipiicotar 

P.  Cornt-lius U. 

376  378      7>iA  MU. 

T.  auinciius  Capiiolinus. 

L.  Mfii.-Mitiii  r.  ifiMit*  w* 

L.  dninctins  Cincinnatus  II. 

uv                   w. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Ser                              iumsiiY 

C.  Scrgiua  Fidenas  11. 

8cr                              latOA  It 

Diet,  set/it.  K'f.  c. 

C.I 

A.  Comclins  Cossns. 
MafT,  Eq. 

SrxS    fccii.  nuMos   . 

T.  Uuinciius  Capiiolinus. 

SS4  370      7Vift.  Mil. 

870  381      TWA  AW, 

Ser.  Sulpicins  Rnfus  II. 

L.  Furltt<.  M^lnlllnm  ||, 

' 

C.  Papirius  Crassu.s. 

A.  M     ■                  ':,mfcTV. 

T.  Uuinciius  Cincinnatus  Cnpitolinns  II. 

C.  \ 

M.  Furius  Camillas  V. 

P.  V i'uplJwJil 

;              Set.  feii^^ictua  PnriezUtia  la 

Ser.  OorQcliviK  Ma\tt^ftia%\s  \\ 
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FASTI  C0NSUL4RES. 


Ser.  Cornelius  Malugineosis  VI. 
»5      Trib.  M'd. 

Ct  Servilius  (Priscus)  Pidenas  III. 
C.  Veturius  Crassos  Cicurinus  11. 
A.  Cornelias  Cossus. 
M.  Cornelias  Maluginensis. 
CL  Q,uinctius  Cincinnatas. 
M.  Fabius  Ambnstas  II. 
»6      Trib.  MU. 

T.  duinctius  Cincinnatas  Capitolinos. 

Ser.  Cornelias  Malaginensis  Vll. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Praetextatus  IV. 

Sp.  Servilius  Structos. 

1a  Papirias  Crassus. 

L.  Veturias  Crassos  Cicurinus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Furius  Camillas  IV, 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Emilias  Mamercinns. 

Diet,  sedU.  sed.  et  reiger.  c 
P.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

Mag.  Bq, 
C.  Licinias  Calrus. 
m      Trib.  MU. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossos  II.  . 

M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  IL 

M.  Qeganius  Macerinus. 

\m  Vetorios  Crassos  Cicorinus  11. 

P.  Valerius  Potitos  Poplicola  VI. 

P.  Manilas  Capitolinos  II. 

ZHrf.  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Fnrius  Camillus  V. 

Mag.  Eq. 
T.  Q.uiDctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinos. 
)88  L.  Emilias  Mamercinos. 
L.  Sexiius  Sextinus  Lateranus. 

Censores. 
A.  Postomias  Regillensis  Albinos. 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus. 
J89  L.  Genuclus  Aventinensis. 

d.  Servilius  Ahala. 
590  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus. 

C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo. 
)9l  Cn.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 
L.  £milius  Mamercinos  II. 

Diet,  davifig.  e. 
L.  Manlius  Capitplinos  Imperiosos. 

Mag.  Eq. 
lu  Pinarios  Natta. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XX. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
L.  Furius  Mednllinos. 
^  O-  Servilius  Ahala  II. 

L.  Genocius  Aventinensis  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c,     • 
Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Cornelius  Scapula. 
©3  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  II. 
C.  Licinius  Calvns  Stolo  II. 

Diti.  rei  ^er.  c. 
T.  doinctius  Pennos  Capitolinos  Crispi- 

nos. 

Mi^.  Eq. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
J94  C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolos. 
M.  Fabias  Ambostos. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  e. 
GL  Servilius  Ahala. 

Mag.  Eq. 
T.  duinctius  Pennos  Capitolinos  Crispi- 

nos. 
395  M.  Popilius  Lsenas, 

Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinos  Imperiosus. 
196  C.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
C,  Plautius  Proculus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  e. 
C  Sulpicius  Petiens. 


357  397 

356  398 


355  399 
354  400 

353  401 


353  402 


351  403 


Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Valerias  Poplicola. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 
Co.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosos  iL 
M.  Fabias  Ambustus  II. 
M.  Popilios  Lcenas  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilos. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Plautius  Proculus. 
C.  Sidpicius  Peticus  III. 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
M.  Fabias  Ambostus  III. 
T.  doinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Czispi- 

nus. 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  IV. 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
T.  Manilas  Imperiosos  Torqoatas. 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arrina. 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Julias  Julus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  .£milius  Mamercinos. 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  V. 
T.  duinctius  Pennus  Capitolinos  Crispl- 

nus  II. 

Diet,  eomit.  habend.  c. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Mag.  Eq.  t 

d.  Serrilias  Ahala. 

Censores. 
Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 
C  Marcius  Rutuus. 
M.  Popilius  Lasnas  III. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

IHct.  comit.  habend.  c. 
L.  Furius  Camillas. 


350  404 


P.  CoiBelius  Scipio. 
349  405  L.  Furius  Camillas. 

Appius  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensn 
MoH.e. 

JHet.  eomit.  habend,  c, 
T.  Manlius  Imperiosos  Torqoatns  IL 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossos  Axrina  II. 
348  406  M.  Valerius  Corvus. 

M.  Popilius  Lcenas  IV. 
Diet,  eomit.  habend.  c. 
C.  Claudii^  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Livius  Denter. 
347  407  T.  Manilas  Imperiosos  Torquatus. 

C.  Plautius  Venno  Hypsasus. 
346  408  M.  Valerius  Corvus  II. 

C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolus. 
345  409  M.  Fabias  Dorso,   . 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinos  Rufos. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  Farius  Camillas  IL 

*Mag.  Eq. 
Cn.  Manlios  Capitolinus  Imperiosos. 
344  410  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  III. 

T.  Manilas  Imperiosos  Torqoatos  II, 

Did.feriar.  ixtUn.  c. 
p.  Valerias  Poplicola. 

Mag.  Eq. 
d.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

BELLtJM    SaMMTTICUM. 

343  411  M.  Valerius  Corvus  IIL 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina, 
342  412  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  IV. 

d.  Servilius  Ahala. 
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-VlARES. 


li'.—  .     . 

-.;>  a;,  if.  1:5  II. 

3:hi  .  .=.„.;.:.ii  Taj  .is. 

-    E.. 
-^ria.:-:::>. 
.  .      .  .::i^Pfc:L.  III. 

.    ::  .<  Cur>..r  U.  cUn 


:"80  : 


■„■■  .- .«igoi:ia:--r. 
".-    .'  Leruu'.'is. 
.:.-><"'.!:>ur  II. 

•  liiijvlosus  Tjr»^ua;i:s. 

■  .-•"  .;r<«rin.(Miu-mi:ir^; 

-  'Tr^iaaus  II. 

388  ;n;  .   .•a.iiur. 

;.    '.XXV 

..■-■..-JUs. 

■  r.:.-i:  'Mn  Bkiius, 
TS7  307                                                                                                             ■'  .■;:::i:'is. 

I  •  .M:inn.'rr-r.*.t-s  PrivcT.i  H 

I 

( ■  >  r:;::i.  iv. 

:i86  309  '••x's^.r  IV. 

A!. 

L.  (.V  -   .\r:xMnnus.     O-'i.  a, 

I..  I  ■  

P.  \  ■  \"-.i-nsius. 

385  369      T  i-  Libo. 

A.  .M  :-  Louiiiis  HI. 

P.  Cm  ,  -.  c. 

T.  Clui  >  :i 

L.  aiii" 

L.  Papi-  -  I'accuiatur  II. 

C.  Seri;h  -'  '-'nrsor  V. 

Diet.  5'.  '  '>;'.Hilcus  Brutus  II. 

A.  Conu'li  ■-■■'.'•. 

M/itr.  /;..  ■■;>  LilK)  Visoltts. 
T.  aiiincii-..                                                                               -     '" 

3Sl  370      Trib.Mil.  ...jsLibo. 

Ser.  Sulpic'i:  "■■■"*  Maximus. 

C.  Papirius*  -^  \li>-'- 

T.  auinciin*; !  -  -•  <". 

M.  Purius  ('j!-  ■-»  Loiijriis. 
Sor,  Corncliii'* 
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FASTI  CONSULAREa 


Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Jnnius  Bubulcus  Brums. 

Censores.    /^itrfr.  XXVI. 
Ap.  Claudius  Csecus 
C.  Plautius  (Venox). 

43  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  III. 
a.  ^milius  Barbola  II. 

44  GU  Fabins  Maximos  Rullianus  II. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  (Censorinus). 

45  iHU.  rei  ger.  c. 

I*.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Mag.  Eg. 
C.  Junios  Bubulcus  Brutus  II. 
(Hoc  anno  Diet,  et  Mag.  Eq.  sine  eoss.) 

46  U.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  III. 
P.  Decius  Mus  11. 

47  Ap.  Claudius  Caecus. 

L.  Volumnius  Flamma  Violcns. 

Censores.    ivurfr.  XXVII. 
M.  Valerius  Maximus. 
C.  Jnnius  Bubulcus  Brutns. 

48  P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 
d.  Marcius  Tremulus, 

Diet,  comit.  hahend.  e. 
P,  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus. 

Afc^.  Eq.  ^ 

P.  Decius  Mus. 
^  L.  Postumius  Megellus. 

Ti.  Minucius  Augurinus.    Ocds.  e. 


M.  Fulvius  Curvus  Patinns. 
50  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 
P.  Sempronius  Sophos. 

Censffres.    Luslr.  XXVllL 
(X.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 

161  L.  Genucius  Arentinensis. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Lentulos  (Rufinus). 

162  M.  Livius  Denter. 
M.  ^milius  Paullus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Titinius. 

163  Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

Ct  Fabius  Maximus  RulUanos  II. 

M^.  Eq. 
M.  ^milius  PaiUlus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Valerius  Corvns  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
0.  S^pronius  Sophus. 
(Hoc  anno  Diet,  et  Mag.  Eq.  sine  coss.) 
t64  M.  Valerias  Corrns  V. 

Ct  Appoleius  Pansa. 
166  M.  Fulrius  Peetinus. 

T.  Manlius  Torqnatus.    M&rt.  e. 


M.  Valerius  Conrus  VI. 

Ctnsores.    Lttstr.  XXIX. 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus, 
P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 

166  L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Maximus  Centumalns. 

167  CL.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  IV. 
P.  Decius  Mus  IV. 

158  L.  Volumnius  Flamma  Violens  II. 

Ap.  Claudius  Csecus  H. 
169  Ct  Fabius  Maximas  RuUianus  V. 

P.  Decius  Mus  IV, 
160  L.  Postumius  Megellus  II. 

M.  Atilius  Regulus, 
Censores.    LmUr.  XXX. 

P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 

C.  Marcius  Rulilus  (Censorinus). 
Kl  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus. 
163  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges. 
6X 


A.  C.  A.  V. 

D.  Junius  Brutus  Scsva. 
291  4G3  L.  Postumius  Megellus  III. 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus. 
290  464  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 

M'.  Curias  Dentatus. 
289  465  M.  Valerius  Maximus  Corvini. 

d-  Cfedicius  Noctua. 
Censores.    Lusir.  XXXI. 


288  466  Q,.  Marcius  Tremulus  II. 

P.  Cornelius  Arvina  II. 
287  467  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
286  468  M.  Valerius  Maximus  Potitus. 
C.  ^lius  Pebius, 

Did.  sedit.  sed.  c. 
d-  Hortensius. 
Mag.  Eg. 


285  469  C.  Claudius  Canina. 

M.  ^milius  Lepidus. 
281  470  C.  Servilius  Tucca. 

L.  Csecilius  Metellus  Denter. 
283  471  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Maximna. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximus 
Censores. 


Q.,  Caedicius  Noctua.    Abd. 
282  472  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus. 

d.  ^milius  Papus. 
281  473  L.  .fimilius  Barbula. 

Ct.  Marcius  Philippus. 
280  474  P.  Valerius  Ltevinus. 

Ti.  Corancanius, 
Did.  comil.  haberid,  c. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximus, 
Mag.  Eq. 


CcTtsores.    Ijuslr.  XXXll, 


Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximas. 
279  475  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 

P.  Decius  Mas.     Ocds.  e, 
278  476  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  II. 

d.  .£miljus  Papus  II. 
277  477  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  II. 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus  II. 
276  478  Qh  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges  II. 

C.  Genucius  Clepsina. 
Diet.  ,  .  .  .  c. 

P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 
Mag.  Eq. 


275  479  M*.  Carius  Dentatus  II. 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulos. 
Censores.    LuUr.XXKlll. 
t  G.  Fabricius  Luscinus. 

CI.  ^milius  Papus. 
274  480  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  III. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Merenda. 
373  481  C.  Claudius  Canina  II. 

C.  Fabius  Dorso  Licinus.    Mort.  e. 


O.  Fabricius  Luscinus  III. 
373  482  L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II. 
Censores.    lAtstr.  XXXIV. 

M*.  Curius  Dentatus. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
371  483  C.  duinctius  Claudus. 

L.  Genucius  Clepsina. 
270  484  C.  Genucius  Clepsina  II. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Biasio. 
269  485  d.  Ogulnius  Gallus. 

C.  Fabius  Pictor. 
268  486  Ap.  Claudius  Crassus  Rufai. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 


JORi 


■ 

^^■^               FASTI  C0N3ULARES. 

FASTI  CONSCLAXES.      1 

A   C.    1.  V. 

A.C.  *.   D                                                                                         1 

%7  487  M  Atiliits  Rcg^ilus. 

fy,-'               .'■■*-.<.                    1 

L,  Julius  Libo. 

Tl. '                                         J 

SGC  4B8  N.  r-'al>iii3  Picior. 

_^H 

D.  Junius  Tcra. 

M.  1                      -ctH.             ^H 

966  489  Cl  FnhiuH  Mnximiis  Gurgcs  III. 

^5  509  M.  1                                     ^H 

L.  MamUiti5  Vilnius. 

Q.f^                   '■«.                      1 

OmJUff'S.    LustrXXXV, 

S44  510  A.  iM                  Minriut  Aitirni     1 

_ 

Cn.  Conicliiis  BlASio. 

C.  S                            .11.           1 

C.  Maiclus  Uutilus  II.  (Ccnsorinus.) 

243  511  C.  F                             ^^.             1 

C.   .^1!                                                                                ^J 

343  513  C.  L                                       ^1 

BeLI.^JSI  Pl'NICUM   I. 

■aC4  490  An.  Clauiiiiis  Cauilfjc. 
M.  Fulvins  Flaccus. 

A.  T'.                                      ■■ 

-3-11  513  A.  N^                   iuuub  AiUc^Ta 

1363  491   M*.  Vttlertus  Maxiinus  (MessaU). 

U- I.                                           1 

M'.  Oti    '       '•-I'^sus. 

a                .  xKXix.     1 

Du. 

C.  Ai.                    I.                         1 

Cn.  J'u           .]     iiuus  Ccntumalus. 

M.  1                                                 1 

jWmt.  ii'/. 

3-10  514  C.Ci                     -lio.                      1 

d.  MarciiK  Pliilip|nis. 

M  ^'                   ri)ilitaatu.           1 

SfiS  493  L.  Pusmmtus  (Mci^'clltis). 

339  515  CM                                              1 

d-  Mamiliu.s  Vilnius. 

Q.-  V.                                                1 

961  493  L.  Valcriui  Flaccus. 

233  SIfl  Ti.  8<. .,,...;..  ..    .-Ua.    ^J 

T.  Otacilius  Crnssus. 

P.  Valcnu5  F.ilto.                ^^H 

SCO  491  Ca.  Cornelius  Scinm  Asina 

337  517  L.  Corn'litt'  I.rntu|^Cftad|H| 

C.  Dullius. 

ai'i-'       1     -us. 

dd9  495  U  CorneluM  Sciplo. 

236  518  P.  C                     luirjCaudUiBt, 

C.  AqMi'r  ■     P    ■■I^. 

C,  Li'jirinii    V  .irul. 

258  49C  A.  Ai.                     us. 

CytiU'i  /.<. 

C.  Snl;                   loulus, 

L.  Cornelius  Ucncattu  CROdlDBlL 

Crnupfxs.     Lmtr.XXXYl, 

U.  Lulattuv  Oefco.     .1A^^.  c 

C.  Duiliu*. 

235  519  T  MunlJn*  TAmua?ti5.                , 

L.  Cdtii   ■         ^"   '"iO. 

C.  Ati'             ■■                         ^ 

257  497  C.  Ai-:                 ■ .  (Serronus; 

234  520  L.  p.                                         ^H 

Cn.  Co;:.    ....     ...acio  11, 

Sp,  (                       ^ 

Oirt.  LtUin./cr.  c. 
O.  Ogulnius  GiiUus. 

Oi                      .  XJL. 

C.  A' 

Mfi^.  E'j. 

A.  p. 

M.  lietorius  Planciaous. 

333  5^1  Q  F.n                            •'rtvnoMt 

2&C  498  L.  Manlius  Vulso  Longus. 

M.r 

d.  Cocdicius.     Afcrf,  c. 

332  532  M.  A 

2:^.1  Ut  M\  Pot)ip<jiiiu->  Mdtlio.         ^H 

M.  AtiUus  ItPguInx  jr, 

255  499  Ser.  Fulvius  P.-etiiiUs  Nobllfor 

C.  Pjiplnus  MuM>.                 ^^1 

M   /Einiliu^  PhuIIux. 

Om-^.  comH.  W'  «-                 ^^1 

9M  500  Cn.  Ci)ruclius  Sclpio  Asinn  U. 

C.  UuiliUK,                                ^H 

A.  Aiiliu.s  Colatinu^  11. 

Ji/df .  f;?.                     ^H 

S53  &0I  Cu.  ^^e^viliuH  Ciopio. 

C.  Sempronius  BlAstu. 

C.  Auralitu  CotU                  ^H 

CVR.trtrrt                                             ^^H 

Cnwtrt-i. 

T.  M.                     ualiLH.     jIW^       1 

D.  Junius  Pfra.    Abtl. 

U    Fn                              IS.       A/W.                 1 

L.  Posiumiws  Mcgcllus.     MoH. 

S30  534  M.  .1                    ,    nln.                    J 

«5a  509  C.  Aurclius  Cotia. 

M.Jn                                                            1 

P.  Scrvilius  ClemiiHis, 

a.i                 XLi      ^J 

Cm^mrs,     Lustr.  XXXVII. 

Q.  FAbtu"*  .M-ixinia^  Vcrnu^^H 

M*.  Valf-riut  Maximus  Mcssala 

M.  Sf^mnriitiiDv  7'iiiIit,inus/^^H 

P.  Seiii                   I'lms. 

2129  525  L,  p..                               If.       ^ 

251  503  L.C[r                     !u5. 

Cn.  I                                i!i. 

C.  Fuuu    [■ 

238  526  Sp.  f                        :i^n, 

950  504  C.  Aliiius  Uei[iiius  (Serranus)  13 
L.  Maulius  VuIro  (Longus)  IL 

U.  F.                 Mus  Verroootu 

227  527  P.  V,                     .1*. 

!M9  605  P.  Claudius  Pulcber. 

M. /\i                     js. 

L.  Junius  PuUu3. 

236  538  M.  V                    -ala. 

Dkt.  rci  fjef.  r. 

L*.  Apii.-.iiu'-   L  uiii>, 

M.  Claudius  Glicia.    JIM. 

Brr.T.rM  Gam.icith  C4«ALtflB 

A.  Aliiius  Calaiinos. 

225  529  L.  if^milius  Pkpos.              ^^H 

Mfij;.  Kq. 

C.  Atilius  Ite^luv                ^^H 

L.  Circilius  Mt'to!ln«. 

CouoTtt.     /vutfr.  XLU.      ^1 

ai8  50G  C.  Aurcliu-s  Cmm  II. 

C.  CUikUw  Cvatho.                      1 

P.  Servilius  Geininus  It. 

M.  JiiiMii*  r*.'- 1                             1 

347  507  L.  Ciecilius  Meicllua  11. 

224  530  T.  M                               [J.            1 

N.  Fal>iU!(  Buleo. 

a  Fl                 .i,           J 

Cenwrfi,    /^»Vr.  XXXVIll. 

/Ar.'.  .«.7ii/.  JnUi.  4.-.                ^^H 

A.  Alitius  Calnliniia. 

L.  OC1I1U&  AlctcUot.           ^^H 

A.  Manlhis  Torquaius  Aulcus. 

^^^^H 

S«6  508  M'.  Oincfliijs  Crassus  II. 

^^1 

M.  Fubius  Licinua. 

233  531  •                                             ^H 

OH 

108% 

P.  Funua  Philas                   ^H 
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^  Cn.  Cotnelius  Scipio  Calms. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

33  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina. 
M.  Minucios  RuTus. 

Diet,  comit.  hab.  c. 
GU  Fabins  Maximus  Venucosos. 

Mag.  B^. 
C.  Flaminios. 

34  L.  Yeturius  Philo. 
C.  Lutatius  Catulos. 

Cenures.    LusLr.  XLIII.  v 
L.  Emilias  Papus. 
C.  Flaminius. 
16  Bf.  Livius  Salinator. 
L.  JEmilios  Paullus, 

Bellum  Ponicum  II. 
96  P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Longos. 
37  Cn.  ServlUus  Geminus. 

C.  Flaminins  II.    Occis.  e. 

Bf.  Atilius  Regulus  IL 

IHd,  tnierregni  c. 
Gt  Fabius  Maximus  Vermcosus  II. 

Mu(.  JSq. 
M.  Minucius  Rufas. 

iHcL  comU.  had.  c 
L  Vetorius  Philo, 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Pomponius  Matho. 
3B  C.  Terentius  Varro. 
Ij.  Emilias  Paullus  II. 

Diet,  rei  gerund,  c. 
M.  Jonins  Pera. 

Ti  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

Diet,  nne  Mag.  Bq.  Senat.  kg.  c. 
M.  Fabius  Buteo. 
IB  Ti  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

L.  Postumius  Albinus  III.    Oeds.  s. 


"Mi.  Claudius  Marcellus  II.    Abd. 


CL  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  III. 
ID  QL  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  IV. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  III. 

Censares. 
M.  AtiUas  Reffulus.    AM. 
P.  Furius  Philus.    Mori.  e. 
U  Ct  Fabius  Maximus. 

Ti  Semprouius  Gracchus  II. 

Did.  comity  hab.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Centbo. 

Jtf^,  Bq. 
d.  Fmvios  Flacous. 
IS  O.  Falrios  Flaocus  III. 
^    Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
0  CL  Fnlvins  Cenmmalus. 

P.  Sahpicios  Oalba  Maximus. 
M  11  Cl«idins  Marc^us  IV. 
M.  Valerias  Lavinas. 

Did^  tmnit.  hab.  c. 
CL  Falyius  Flaccus. 

Mitg.Eq. 
P.  licinios  Crassus  Dives. 

Ctmores. 
Zj.  Vetnrius  Philo. ,  Mort.e. 
P.  Licinins  Crassus  Dives. 

15  CL.  Fnlviua  Flaccus  IV. 

QL  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  V. 

Censores.    Lflistr.  XLIY. 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegos. 
P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

16  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  V.    Occis.  e. 

T.  duinctius  (Pennus  Capitolinns')  Cris- 
pinus.    Mfi.fi, 


Abd. 


Did.  comit.  hab.  et  htdar.  magn.  r 
T.  Manlius  Torqnatus. 

Mag.  Eq, 
C.  Servilius. 
207  547  C.  Claudius  Neio. 

M.  LiviuSfSaliuator  11. 

Did.  ccmit.  hab,  causut. 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 

Mag.  Eq. 
d.  Ccecilius  Metellus. 
306  548  L.  Veiurius  Philo. 

Q,.  Cfecilius  Metellus, 
205  549  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (Africanus). 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Did.  comit.  habcnd.  c. 
Q.  CGecilios  Metellus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Veturius  Philo. 
201  550  M.  Cornelius  Cethegns. 

P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

Censores.    lAistr.  XLV. 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 
C.  Claudius  Nero. 
203  551  Cn.  Servilius  Cfiepio. 
C.  Servilius. 

Did.  comit.  hah.  c. 
P,  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Servilius  Pulex  Geminus. 

200  552  M.  Servilius  Pulex  Geminus. 

Ti.  Claudius  Nero. 

Did.  comit.  hab.  c, 
C.  Servilius. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  -filius  Pebius. 

201  553  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

P.  iElius  pEBtus. 

Bellum  Philippiccm!. 
200  554  P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus  11 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
199  555  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

P.  Villius  Tappulus. 
Censores.    l/ustr.  XLVI. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanua. 

P.  ^lius  Pselus. 
198  556  Sex.  .£lius  Fstus  Catus. 

T.  Q,uinctius  Flamininus. 
197  657  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

CI.  Minucius  Rufus. 
196  558  L.  Furius  Purpureo. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
195  559  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

'  M.  Porcius  Cato. 
194  560  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  Africanus  U 

Ti.  Sempronius  Lougus. 
Censores.    Ludr.  XL VII. 

Sex.  .£lius  Psetns  Catus. 

C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
193  561  L.  Cornelius  Merula. 

Q..  Minucius  Thermus, 
192  563  L.  Q.uinctius  Flamininus. 

Cn.  Domltius  Ahenobarbos. 

Beli.um  Antiochikom. 
191  563  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica, 

M',  Acilius  Giabrio. 
190  564  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  (Asiaticus). 

C.  Leelius. 
189  565  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

Cn.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Censores.    Lustr.Xt.Ym, 

T.  duinctius  Flamininus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
188  566  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Livius  Salinator. 
187  567  M.  £m41ius  Lepidns. 

C.  Flaminlus. 
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Lbti  &68  Sp.  Po^tamiQs  Albinos. 

A.  0.    A.V. 

159  595  Cn.  < 

Q,.  Marcius  Philippus, 
IBj  509  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

M.  SemproDius  Tuditanns. 
«»M  570  P.  Claudius  Pulcber. 

M.i 

Ce 

P.C 

M.  F 

L.  Porcius  Licinus.      « 

158  596  M.  i 

Censares.    Zjusir.  XLIX. 

C.Pi 

L.  Valerius  Flaccos. 

157  597  Sex. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 

L.A 

l^  571  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

156  698  L.  O 

O.  Fabius  Labeo. 

CM 

tm  573  Cn.  Biebius  Tamphilus. 
L.  iEmilius  Paullos. 

155  599  P.  C< 

M.  C 

181  573  P.  Cornelius  Ccthegus. 

lM600CtO 

M.  Bnt-ius  Tamphilus. 
IHO  574  A.  Postumlus  Albinus. 

L.P( 

C.  Calpurnius  Piso.    Mart.  f. 

M'.J 

d.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

lT9  575  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  Fulvianus. 

C.Cj 

d  Fulvius  Flaccus, 

153  601  d.  Fi 

Censores.    Luslr.  L. 

T.A 

L.  ^milius  Lepidns. 
M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

152  60S2  M.  C 

L.  Vi 

178  576  M.  Junius  Brutus. 

151  603  L.  Li 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

A.P< 

177  577  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

150  604  T.  a 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
I7ti  578  O.  Petillius  Spurinus.     Occa.  e. 

M'.^ 

Cn.  Cornel.  Scipio  Hispallua.    Mart.  e. 

Be 

149  G05  L.  M 

C.  Valerius  Lcevinus. 

M'.  3 

J  75  579  P.  Mucius  Scavola. 

148  606  Sp.  f 

M.  iEmilius  Lcpidus  II. 
L74  580  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Panllnlus. 

L.Ci 

147  607  P.  C. 

U.  Mucius  Scasvola. 

C.Li 

Cerisores.     LuUr.  H. 

Cn 

Q,.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

L.C< 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 

L.M 

iT3  581  L.  Postumius  Albinus. 

146  608  Co.  C 

M.  Ponillius  Laenas. 

L.M 

\T2  582  C.  PopilUus  Lanas. 

145  609  a  F 

P.  ^lius  Ligus. 

L.  U 

144  610  Ser.  I 

Beli,um  Persiccm. 

L.  Ai 

I7l  583  P.  Licinius  Crassus. 

143  611  Ap.  ( 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

CLC 

170  584  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus. 

142  612  L.C£ 

A.  Atilius  Serranus. 

dFi 

ifl^J  585  O.  Marcius  Philippus  II. 
Cn.  Servilius  Csepio. 

Cn 

P.  C 

Cenaares,    ImUt.  LII. 

nu! 

C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.M 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
ItM  5S6  L.  iEmilius  Paullus  11. 

141  613  Cn.  a 

a  P. 

C.  Licinius  Crassus. 

140  614  C.  Le 

167  587  CI.  jElius  Pretas. 

a.s< 

M.  Junius  Pennus. 

139  615  Cn.  C 

ItlO  588  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

M.  P 

C.  Sulpicius  Gallus. 

138  616  P.  Cc 

iGi  589  T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

D.Ju 

Cn.  Octavius. 

137  617  M.  A 

Jfil  590  A.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

C.H 

CI.  Cassius  Longinus.    Mart.  e. 

136  618  L.  Fi 

Censores.    Luslr.  LIU. 

Sex.. 

L.  iEmilius  PauDus. 

Cei 

Ct  Marcius  Philippus. 
IGH  591  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  II. 

Ap.  C 

aFi 

M'.  Jnveniius  Thalna. 

135  619  Ser.  1 

lirZ  593  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.    Md. 

etc 

C.  Marcius  Fignlus.    AM. 

134  620  P.  C 

nus 

P.  Cornelia':  Lentulus. 

C.  Fi 

Cn.  Domitiui  Ahenobarbus. 

133  621  P.  M 

m  593  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

L.Cj 

0.  Fannius  Sirabo. 

132  632  P.  Pc 

HJO  594  L.  Anicius  Gallus. 

P.  Ri 

M.  Cornelius  CeiKegu* 

s^vxv  ^fla  ^  ,\:> 
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IS  Flaccus. 

A.C.    A.V. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes.    Mart.  e. 

.    Lflistr.iAX. 

102  652  C.  Marius  IV. 

IS  Metellus  Macedonicus. 

d.  Lutatios  Catulus. 

ins  Rufus. 

Ctnsares.    iMStr.  LXIV. 

IS  Fulcher  Lentulus. 

Ql.  Csecilius  Metellus  Numidicm 

na. 

0.  Ciecilius  Metellus  Caprarios, 

>nius  Tuditanos. 

101  653  C.  Marias  V. 

us. 

M'.  Aquilios. 

ius. 

100  654  0.  Marius  VI. 

Liiscus  Rufus. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

i  Longinus  Rarilla. 

99  655  M.  Antonius. 

us  Cinna. 

A.  Postumios  Albinus. 

us  Lepidus. 

98  656  CI.  CseciUus  Metellus  Nepos. 

is  Oresles. 

T.  Didius. 

IS  Hyps€eus. 

97  657  On.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

s  Flaccus. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus. 

lAiStr.  LX. 

Censores.    Lustr.  LXV. 

ius  Caspio. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Longinus  Ravilla. 

M.  Antonius. 

i  Longinus. 

%  658  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Calvinus. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

ts  Metellus  (Balearicus). 

95  659  L.  Ucinius  Crassus. 
Q..  Mucios  Scsevola. 

us  Flamininus. 

[us  Ahenobarbus. 

94  660  C.  Coelius  Caldus. 

5  Strabo. 

L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

s. 

93  661  C.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

MajEimiis  (Allobrogicos). 

M.  Hereunius. 

s. 

93  662  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

s  Carbo. 

M,  Perpema. 

Lu3t,r.  LXI. 

Censores.    iMstr.  IXVI. 

lius  Piso  Frugi. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbos. 

IS  Metellus  Balearicus. 

L.  Licinius  Crassus. 

s  Metellus  (Dalmaticus). 

91  663  L.  Marcius  Philippus. 

s  Cotta. 

Sex.  Julius  Ceesar. 

i  Cato.    Mort.  e. 

s  Rex. 

B£Ll,UM    MaRSICUM. 

s  Metellus  Diadematns. 

90  664  L.  Julius  C»sar. 

;  Scsvola. 

P.  Rntilius  Lupus.    Occis.  e. 
89  665  Cn.  Pompeius  strabo. 

s  Geta. 

Maximus  Ebomus. 

L.  Porcius  Cato.    Occis.  e. 

IS  Scaurus. 

Censores. 

IS  Metellus. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus. 

Ijustr.  LXII. 

L.  Julius  Caesar. 

s  Metellus  Dalmaticus. 

88  666  L.  ComeUus  Sulla  (Felix). 

ius  Ahenobarbus. 

d.  Pompeius  Rufus.    Oeds,  e. 

s  Balbus. 

87  667  Cn.  Octavins,    Occis.  e. 

Cato. 

L.  Comeiius  Cinna.    Abd, 

s  Metellus  Caprarius. 

lis  Carbo. 

L.  Cornelius  Merula.     Occis.  t 

Drusus. 

86  668  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  II. 

lius  Piso  Ccesonious. 

C.  Marius  VII.    Mort.e. 

UM   JtJOnRTHINUM. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus  11. 

OS  Scipio  Nasica.    Mort.  e. 

Censores.    Xrtwfo-.  LXVII. 

lius  Bestia. 

L.  Marius  Philippus. 

us  Rufus. 

M.  Perpema. 

ttius  Albinus. 

85  669  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  III. 

,s  Metellus  (Numidicus). 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 

Silanus. 

84  670  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  II. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna  IV.    Ocds. 

tis  Scaurus.    Abd. 

83  671  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus. 
C.  Norbanus  Bulbus. 

Drasus.    M:rt.  e. 

:ius  Galba. 

83  672  C.  Marius.    Oc/is.  e. 

;ius.     Damn.  e. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  III.    Oeds.  f 

Did.  Rdp.  cffnstUuenda  c, 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix. 

js  Scauras. 

LuMr.  LXIII. 

Mas.  Eq, 
L.  Viuerius  Flaccus. 

Maximus  AUobrogicus. 

s  Geta. 

81  673  M.  Tullios  Decula. 

Longinus.    Occis.  e. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

80  674  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix  II. 

Serranus. 

Ct  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius. 

as  CiBpio. 

79  675  P.  Servilius  Vatia  (Isauricus). 

i  Rufus. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
78  676  M.  ^milius  Lepidus. 

IS  Maximus. 

11. 

d.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

Fimbria. 

77  677  D.  Junius  Brutus. 

UI. 

Mam.  £milius  Lepidus  Livianus. 
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^              FASTI  CONdULAKAi^B 

^^H               J 

^1 

^H          7ti  67d  C'<. 

4«  70(5  r    . 

^^H               tf 

r                             u. 

^^H           Tr>  GT9  I,,  t.'c  V.  III-. 

47  707                           .„.,-....*c       ^ 

^^B                        C.  Au;cliu»  Cuiia. 

■ 

^^H           74  G80  L.  Liciniiis  Liicullus. 

^^1 

^^1                      M.  Aiireltus  Cotu. 

M.  AiiWitiUM,                            ^^1 

^^^^    73  681  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullna. 

a,  f'ufinA  Cnlemn.     On.        ^H 

^^^^^H                 C  Cassius  VftniM. 

P.  Vali.                                     H 

^^^^H  73  683  L.  GrcUJU-s  PoplicoLi. 

46  708  C.JuIi'i                   1                 ■ 

^^^^V                Un.  CuriieltuvLcnmlus  Clodinnns. 

M.  JP.u H 

^^V         71  683  P.  ComrliuH  Lf>ntiilax  Sura. 

45  709      Diet.  /{ap.  ctmu.  r.                 ^B 
C.JuUutCtrurUL                 ■ 

^^^^^^                 C'n.  Atifidiiis  OitsU's. 

^^^^^K  70  €Si  Cm.  PtMii[>riii*i  Maint'i^. 

Mnii.  R'l                               ^B 

^^^^H                M.  Uoiiuus  Crassii-s  Uivcs. 

M.  ^iniljux  U|>'u|ii<.              ^B 

^^^^^H                   O-tiMirvj.    LvstT.  LXX. 

^^^^^1               L.  Gollius  Poplicolft. 

C.  Julius  Caur  rv.    0»t.  ih^H 

^^^^^r^            Cn.  Conicliiis  Lentulus  Clodiunus. 

^^^^^^HliifiBS  Q..  Iloflensius. 

a.  Fabios  Maximo*.    Jlbrl^H 

^^^^■■^         U.  C3?riliu^  MplL'llus  (Crvticn«). 

C.  Caniiiiitx  Kct>i)tu.               ^B 

^^^^TB  68C  L.  Caicilius  Mcldlus.     Afcr*.  e. 

C  Tr'rlxxiiu^.                           ^H 

^^H                         Ci.  MiircJii.'i  Mox. 

44  710      /Jiff.  HHp  f»£r.  t.                 ^B 

^^1          67  687  C.  Calpi)niiu>  Pi«o,               ■ 

C.  Julius  Cimar  IV.               ^B, 

^^B                       M'.  Acilius  GUbrio. 

Af/iiT-  Eq-                              ^H 

^^H          66  689  M'.  jEmilius  Lemtius. 
^^1                       L.  VnliMtiu^  Ttillus. 

M  -Krallius  LcpidM  IL  ^^M 

lif'n:.  Eg.                     ^^^^1 

^^B          65  669  P.  Conicliiis  Siilln.     Snn  inxil. 

C.  Oci.intts.                      ^^^H 

^^^^^H^               P.  Autruiihis  PuHtu5.     San  inxit. 

Mag.  Eq.                       ^^M 

Cn.  DoraiiiflA  CAlvfnus.    W^i^B 

^^^^B              L.  AurcliuK 
^^^^^B              \s.  Matilius  Torquatu<(. 

^^^^1 

C.  Julius  Ca»ar  V.    Cm.  m:C^| 

^^^^^^^^H                            CfttSffTCS, 

M.  Antoiutta;.                           ^H 

^^^^^Hl            O.  LiilJilitts  Cnlitliis,     AM. 
^^^^^Bn.        M.  Li'iiiKis  (.'nissus  Dives.    Af/d, 

^^^^1 

P.  CuTTtelioii  DaU^<l)x           ^1 

^^^^^BWWO  L.  Julius  CusAr. 

43  711  C.  VibiU5  Pon&a.    iMrrlc.    ^B 

^^V                     C.  Miirciiu  Fl^iliis. 

A  Hinlnv.    aecii.€,             ^H 

^^B^                     "nsor<9. 

^^^^^L              L.  Aurelitts  Cotta. 

^B 

a                   U>ir/.  c               ^B 

^^^B-63  G9L  M.  f  ulHiA  Cicero. 

^^^^^H               C.  Antonitis. 

r                                 ^^B 

^^^V  W  693  D.  Junius  Kllonus. 

Ifnji^tMym  OHtfSilj^B 

^^^P                      L.  Licinius  Murcna. 

M.  .LiiuUu5  L«|Tida».            ^Hi 

^H         61  GUS  M.  Puntuv  rifio  Calpumlanus. 
^^H                       M.  VAlcrjtis  Mc^^ala  Niger. 

M  Antiiniu'^.                             ^H. 

C   T  .'     .     ''  '                              >I)UL.  ^B 

^H          60  6Ui  L.  Afraniu^. 

42  7t'2  I.                                                ■ 

^^B                       ^  ('•>  .1,  ,s  M.MellusCeler. 

AI.  .:■■.. ■ 

^H          SOGU&C    1 

0'i\t4*ra.                                   ^H 

^H                       M  '                    itibulu^. 

L.  An'^mttr  Pii*liiB.                 ^H 

^^B          58  ti!)6  L.  C.iliaiiiiiu\  Pi50  Osoniuus. 

H 

41  713  L                    i'x-us.                 ^B 

^H          57  fiOT  P.  ^v               '  -— 'MsPpinther. 

r                   '     M-  (vtDricna^^l 

^^B                                        U                                                             NL-tMIK. 

40  714  C                                imill.    ^m 

^H          66  608  Ci,                             mI,h  MarcelUniL-t. 

^■1 

^^H                       L.  Aluiciu''  Pliilippus. 
^^K         &Q  G99  Cn.  Punipciu^  Mngnus  U. 

^^^H 

L.  Corneltns  Unlt'Un.               ^H 

^^^^^H                M.  Liriniuii  Cr3&6ua  II. 

r  f.                             ^B, 

^^^^H 

39  715  1.                             .nnf.         M 

^^^^^T              M.  Valr!riu^  Mr^nla  Ni^er. 

c. '...                              ^Bl 

^^H                      P.  Scrvilius  Vatin  Uanricus. 

38  7IGAp.  Cla                      •r.             ^B 

^^B          M  700  L.  Domilitti  Ahf^rmtiarbus. 

C.  N'ori                                     ^H 

^B                         Ap.  rinn 

37  717       Triv                               '^njfii^^l 

^H          53  701  Cn.  I)o]>                     >ii3. 

M.  iE'=                                     ^H 

^^B                         M.  \':ilL-i><.- 

M.  Antod...^                             ^^1 

^^B         50  702  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  III.    Sohis  ionsuta- 

C.  Julius  CaB»ar  Octarixsusl^B 

^^B                             tnm.  pessit. 

^^^^1 

^^m                            Ex  Knl  Srrtil 

M.  A;;nppa.     Cac 

^H                       a.  Cicciliuv  MctHIus  Pius  Scipio. 

L.  CaiiiniuA  Oalltu.     On.  «M. 

^^H          51  703  Scr.  Stilpiciiis  Rtifu<i, 
^^B                         M.  Cl.'iuitius  M:ircellu5, 

T.  SinlJhufl  Tauro*. 

^^^^  fiO  704  L.  .llmilius  Paullut. 

36  718  L.  QdUiis  PonlkcoU.     Ahi, 
M.  CoGoeliu  Ncnra.    iU^ 

^^^^K              C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

^^^^^f                      CenJnrrs. 

^ 

^^^^                Ap.  Claudius  Piilchcr. 

I,   '                          -19  T1.        H 

^^B                      L.  C.iipurniit5  Piso  Ctv-^onlnus, 

■ 

^H          49  705  C.  CIntflius  Man-Wlus, 

35  719  t                                        ^^B 

^^B                       L.  Cornelius  l^ninlu*^  Cmx. 

^H 

^^^^^           Piff.  siny  Mat;.  ICr].  Omtt.  hah,  ttfer,  Latin,  e. 

34  T:20  L                                      ^^B 

M.  Aaluuiiu.     Aifii         ^^^H 

^^^1               1080 
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LSTI  CONSULAREa 


FASTI  COA'SUiLAKES. 


Qpronias  Atratinns. 

iL  Jul,    Paul.  Emilias  Lepidas. 

C.  Memmius. 
U.  Nffo.  M.  Herennius  Piceos. 
'aesar  Octavianos  IL    Abd. 
Icatius  Tullus." 


jonius  Paetus. 

d.  Mai.  h.  Flavius. 

U.  Jul.    C.  Fonteios  Capito. 

M*.  Aciiias  (Aviola). 
U.  Sej^.  L.  Vinacios. 
d.  ok.    L.  Laronios. 
^mitius  Ahenobarbos. 
ius. 

U.  Jul.    L.  Cornelius. 
'I.  Nov.  N.  Valerius. 
;sesar  Octavianns  III. 
lerius  Messala  Corrinus. 
•I  Mat.  M.  TiUus. 
'I  Oa.    Cn.  Pompdus. 
laesar  Octavianus  IV. 
:iDias  Crassus. 
il.  Jul.    C.  Antistius  Vetus. 
Sept.  *  M.  TuUius  Cicero. 
U.  Nov.  L.  Ssenias. 
Jaesar  Octavianus  V. 
.ppuleius. 

'1.  Jul.    Potitns  Valerios  Messala. 
U.  Nov.  C.  Furaius. 

C.  CluWus. 
Jsesar  Octavianus  VI. 
:rippall.    {Laistr.  LXXl) 
Caesar  Augustus  VII. 
Tippa  in. 

I^sar  Augustus  VIII. 
tilius  Taurus  11. 
'aesar  Augustus  IX. 
lius  Silanus. 
'eesar  Augustus  X. 
rbanus  Flaccus. 
Caesar  Augustus  XI.    Md. 
-entius  Varro  Mnrena.    Mifrt.  e. 


lius. 

Upurnius  Piso. 
Ludlus  Marcellus  .£seniinii3. 
untius. 
vres. 

natius  Plancus.' 
£milius  Lepidas. 
I^us. 
"iU3  Lepidus. 
leius. 
as  Nerva. 
tius  Saturninus. 
:retius  Vespillo. 
i.  Jul.    M.  Vinucius. 
nelius  Lentulas  Marcellinns. 
>melius  Lentulus. 
nius. 

ius  Silanus. 
nitius  Ahenobarbus. 
nelios  Scipio. 
/.  Jul.    L.  Tarius  Rufus. 
ius  Drusus  Libo. 
pumius  Piso. 
:inius  Crassus. 
imelius  Lentulus  Augur, 
audius  Nero  {postea  Ti.  Offisar  Au- 
slusV  * 

nctilius  Varus. 

lerius  Messala  Barbatus  Appianus. 
ort.  €. 
picins  duirinns.    Abd. 

gins  Rurus.     A/mL 


A.t»     A.U. 

C.  Caninius  Rebilus.    MoH.  e. 

L.  Volusius  Satuminus. 
11  743  O.  iElius  Tubero. 

Paul.  Fabius  Maximns. 
10  744  Joins  Antonius. 

Gi.  Fabius  Maximus  Africanus. 
9  745  Nero  Claud.  Drusus  Germanicus.   Mrrt.  e. 

T.  duinctius  (Pennus  Capitolinus)  Crispi- 
nus. 
8  746  C.  Marcius  Censorinus. 

C.  Asinius  Gallus. 
7  747  Ti.  Claudius  Nero  IL 

Cu.  Calpumius  Piso. 
6  748  D.  LaeUus  Balbus. 

C.  Antistius  Vetus. 
5  749  Imp.  Cassar  Augustus  XII. 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 
4  750  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 

L.  Passienus  Rufus. 
'    3  751  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

M.  Valerius  Messatinus. 

2  752  Imp.  Cssar  Augnstus  XIII.    Abd. 

M.  Plautius  Silvanus.    AJbd. 

Q..  Fabricius. 
L.  Caninius  Gallas. 
1  753  Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
L.  Calptimius  Piso. 
p.  C.  V.  c. 
1  754  C.  Caesar. 

L.  .£milius  Paullus. 
P.  Vinucius. 
P.  Alfenins  Varus. 

Ex  Kal,Jul.  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  ScipuK 
T.  GLuinctius  Crispinus  Val» 
rianus. 

3  756  L.  .£Uus  Lamia. 

M.  Servilius. 

Ex  Kal  Jul  P.  Silius. 

L.  Volusius  Satuminus. 

4  TO7  Sex.  ^lius  Calus. 

C.  Sentius  Satuminus. 

Ex  KaL  Jul.  C.  Clodius  Licinus. 

Cn.  Sentius  Satuminus. 

5  758  L.  Valerius  Messala  Volesus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  Magnus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Ateius  Capito. 

C.  Vibius  Postumns. 

6  159  M.  .£milius  Lepidus. 

L.  Aruutius.    Md. 


2755 


L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 

7  760  A.  Licinius  Nerva  Silianus. 

d-  Csecilius  Metellus  Creticus. 

8  701  M.  Furius  CamiUus. 

Sex.  Nonius  duinctilianus. 
Ex  Kal.  JuL  L.  Apronius. 

A.  Vibius  Habitus. 

9  762  C.  PopiMEUs  Sabinus. 

d.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

Ex  Kat.  Jul.  M.  Papius  Mutilus. 

d.  PoppjEus  Secundas. 

10  763  P_.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

C.  Junius  Silanus. 

Ex  Kal,  Jul.  Ser.  Cornelius  Lentultia  Ma 
lug. 

11  764  M.  ^rnilius  Lepidas. 

T.  Statilius  Tauras. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Cassius  Longinus. 

12  765  Germanicus  Caesar. 

C.  Fonteius  Capito. 

Ez  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Visellius  Varro. 

13  766  C.  Silius. 

L.  Munatius  Plancus. 

14  767  Sex.  Pompeius. 

Sex.  Appuleius. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d,  xiv.  Kal.  S'pl. 
Imp  Cajsa.' Augustus.    Mtrt.e. 
1087 


FASTI  CONStTLARES. 

FASTI  CO^U^rS^^^^^^H 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 

CfKsores.     Lwtr.LXXV.                             ^H 

12  C.  Vipstanus  Apronianus. 

Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianus  Aogustus.         ^H 

C.  Fonteius  Capito. 

T.  Coesar  Vespasianus.                                      ^H 

[3  Nero  Claudius  Caosor  Augustus  Gerniani- 

75  838  Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianus  Augustus  VI.      ^H 

T.  Cssar  Ve!pa.sianu5  IV.                                 ^H 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul    T.  C£esar  Domitianus  IV        ^H 

cosIV. 

Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

[4  C.  Pctroniu-s  Turpilianus. 

M.  Licin.  Mucianus  HI.        ^^| 

C.  Cwsonius  Pujtus. 

7G  829  Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianus  Aug,  VII.          ^H 

15  P.  Marius  Cehus 

T.  Cffisar  Vespasianus  V.                                  ^^M 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    T.  Ciesar  DomiUanus  V.      ^H 

L.  Astuius  Gallus. 

Su/    L.  Aiuiffius  Seneca. 

(T.    Plautius    Silvnnus      ^H 

Trebellius  Maiimus. 

j£lianus  11.)                       ^^1 

16  C.  Mcmmius  Repuiui*. 

71  830  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Aug.  VIII.         ^H 

L.  Virginia*  Rul'iu. 

T.  Cocsar  Vespasianus  VI.                                ^H 
Ez.Ktd.Jul.    T,  Ciesar  Domjiianas  VI.       ^H 

17  C.  Loecanius  Bassus. 

M.  Licioius  Crassus  Frngi. 

Cn.  Julius  Agricola.                ^H 

18  A.  Licinius  Nerva  Siliauus. 

78  831  L.  Ceionius  Commodus.                                      ^H 

M.  Veslinus  Auicus. 

D.  Novius  Priscus.                                              ^H 

19  C.  Lucius  Telesinus. 

79  832  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  IX.        ^| 

C.  Suetonius  Paullinos. 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  VII.                                ^H 

K)  L.  Fonteius  Capito. 

Eodtm  anno  a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Jul.                       ^| 

C.  Julius  Rufus. 

Imp.  T.  ^^av.  Vespasianus  Aug.    Mort.  c.        ^B 
Imp.  TiTua  C*:aAn  Vespasiani-s  ALaurnjB.        ^H 

U  Silius  Itiilicus.     Abd. 

Galerius  Trachalus.    Ahd. 

80  833  Imp.  Titus  Csesar  Vespasian.  Aug.  VIII.         ^H 

Nero  Claud.  Coisar  Aug.  Gennanicaa  V. 

T.  Ca*sar  Domitianus  VH.                                ^H 

{tinr  cullfga). 
Suf.  KtU.  Jul,    M.  PlauUus  SHvanas. 

*Sm/.     L.  jI^Iius  PJauiins  Lamia.            ^^^^H 

Q..  Paclumeius  f>onto.                 ^^^^H 

1                                 M.  Salvins  Otho  {postea 

fiu/     M.  TilUus  (Tittius)  FrugL          ^^^H 

^^L                             Cies.  Aug.)- 

T.  Vinicius  Julianas.                  ^^^^H 

^HBy/*-  Kd.  Stpt.  C.  Ilellicus  NaUH.s. 

61  834  L.  Flavius  Silva  Nonius  Bassus.              ^^^H 

^■^                        P.  Cor.  Scip.  Asiaticus. 

Asinius  Pollio  Verrucosus.                        ^^^^^H 

Eadrm  anna  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Jun, 

Ex.  Kai.  Mai.     L.  Vettius  Paullus,              ^^| 

Nero  Claud.  Cbcs.  Aug.  Germ.    Mori.  e. 

T.  Junius  Montanus.           ^^B 

SeR.  SlLPICICS  GaIJIA  CjESAft  AuGDflTDS. 

fi  Ser.  Sulpiciiis  Galba  Caesar  Augustus  11. 

Eodem  anno  Idib.  Sept.                                    ^^M 

Imp.  Titus  Cees.  Vespas.  Aug.    Mori,  «.           ^H 

T.  Viiiius  (Junius).     Ocris.  c. 

Eodrm  anm  a.  <l.  XVII.  Kal.  Fdrr. 

Imp.  C-ebar  Domitianls  ArcnarDa.                  ^H 

83  835  Imp.  Ccesar  Domitianus  Augustus  VIII.           ^H 

Scr.  Su!p.  Galba  Crcsar  Aug.     Ocds.  e. 

T.  Flavius  Sabinus.                                            ^^| 

M.  SiT.viUB  Otho  Cjgsar  Auacrroa. 

83  836  Imp.  Cssar  Domitianns  Augustus  IX.             ^^| 
a.  Petillius  Kufus  II.                                            ^H 

Ex.  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal  Fdir.    U.  Sal.  Olho 

Cres.  Aui?. 

81  837  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  X.               ^^M 

L.  Salv-ius  Olho  Titiauus  II. 

Ap.  Junius  Sahinu5.                                            ^^H 

Bz.  Kal.  Mart.    T.  Virginius  Rufus. 

85  838  Imp.  Ciesar  Dumitianus  Augustus  XL              ^^| 

L.  Poinpeius  Vopiscns. 

T.  Aurclius  Fulvim.                                            ^H 

Eodan  anno  a.  d.  XII.  Kai.  Mai. 

8G  839  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XII.             ^H 

M.  Salvius  Otho  Cass.  Aug.    Mart.  e. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Petronianos.             ^^M 

A.  ViTBLLiu*  Imp.  Auocstcs. 

Sit/.    C.  Sec  1  us  Campanus.                            ^^M 

Bx,  Kal.  Mai.   M.  Cielius  Sabinus. 

87  810  Imp.  Ciesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XIII            ^H 
A.  volusius  Saturninus.                                        ^^M 

T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 

^£x.  Kal.  Jiil    T.  Arritts  Antoninus. 

88  811  Imp.  Cffisar  Domitianus  Augustus  XIV           ^H 
L.  Minucius  Knfas.                                            ^^M 

^^k                         P.  Marius  CeUus  11. 

^^^Ic  Kal.  Srpt.   C.  Fabius  Valens. 

89  843  T.  Aurelias  Fulrus  II.                                        ^M 

^^K                         A.  Licin.  Ciec.   Damn.  e. 

A.  Scmpronius  Atraiinas.                                 ^H 

^^HKt.  pr.  Kal.  Nov.    Roscins  Hegulu*i. 

90  843  Imp.  Ciesar  Douiiiiunus  Augustus  XV.            ^H 

^^■fir.  Kal.  Nov.     Cn.  Ca:cilius  Simplex. 

M.  Cocceins  Nerva  II.                                        ^H 

C.  Cluinctius  Atticus. 

91  844  M'.  Acilins  Glabrio.                                              H 

Eodrm  anno  a.  d.  IX.  Kiil.  Jan. 

M.  Ulpius  Traianus  (posUa  Imp.  Cxsai        ^H 

A.  Vilellins  Imp.  Aug.     ikcis.  e. 

Augustus).                                                 ^H 

Imp.  T.  Flavius  VEaPASUNUB  Adoustdb. 

Suf.    O.  Valerius  Vegetus.                             ^M 

0  Imp.  T.  Flav-ius  Vespasianus  Augustus  11. 

P.  Mft(illus  Secundus).                        ^H 

T-  CtEsar  Vespasianus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    C.  Licinius  Mucianns  II. 

92  815  Imp.  Cwsar  Domitianns  Augustus  XVI.           ^H 

CI.  Volusius  Satuminu.s.                                     ^H 

P.  Valerius  Asiaticus. 

Ex.  Id.  Jan.   L,  Venu(leiu5  Apronianus).         ^H 

^     Ex.  Kal.  Nov.  L.  Annlus  Bassus, 

Ez.  Kal.  Mai.    L.  Steriinius  Avtius.              ^H 

C.  Ccccina  PbpIus. 

Ti ^M 

M  Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianus  Augustus  III. 

Ex.  Kal.  Sept.    C.  Junius  Silanus.                ^H 

M.  Cocceius  Nerva  {posUa  Imp.  Caesar 
Augustus), 

Q.  Arv ^H 

93  846  Pompeius  Collega.                                              ^H 

Ex.  Kal.  Mart.    T.  Cffisar  Dnmitianos. 

Cornelius  Prisons.                                               ^H 

Cn.  Pedius  Caltus, 

Suf.    M.LoIliDsPaulIinus  Valerius  Asi-        ^1 

C.  Valeriu.s  Festus. 

Qiicus  Saturninus.                                ^M 

15  Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianus  Augustus  IV. 

C.  AniiusAuhis  Julius  Tonjuatus          ^H 

T.  Ccp^ar  Vespaskious  II. 

94  817  L.  Nonius  Tortjtiatuj  A.sprt-nas.                           ^H 

fi  T.  Gxsar  Domitianus  II. 

T.  Sexlius  Magius  Lateranu-V                             ^H 

M.  Valerias  Meswalinus. 

Suf.     L.  SffKius  PauUuji.                                ^H. 

H  Imp.  T.  Flaviu-s  Vespasianus  Augustus. 
TL  Cffisar  Vespasianus  III.     AM. 

95  848  Imp.  CsEsar  Domitianus  Augustus  XVII           ^H 

T.  Flavius  Clemens.*                                           ^| 

Ex.  Kill.  Jul.    T.  CiEsar  Domitiadus  IIL 

96  849  C.  Manlius  Valens.                                              ^H 

6Y 

1U89                    ^H 

33 

34  1 

36  7nl' 

37  791) 


y 

Ti.  1 

Cai... 

38  701  M.  .V. 

P.  N.f 

39  793  (;.(■.(- 

L.A|.: 
S-.'f.  K 


>4t*'allUN 


p. 

L 

i 
T. 


Im 
Im] 

139  892  Tm 

C. 

140  893  Im 

M. 
I 


FASTI  CONSULARES. 


FASTI  COZTSULAREa 


.  PedDcscus  Stioga  Priscinos. 
Hoenius  Sevems. 
Statius  Q,tiadratus. 
Cuspins  Rufinns. 
Belhcins  Torquatns. 
.  Claadias  Atticas  Herodes. 
Lolliasas  Avitas. 
Garias  Maximns. 

ip.  T.  Ml.  Ceesar  Ant  Augustus  Pius  IV. 
.  Anrelius  Caasar  11. 
X.  Erucius  Claras  II. 
L.  Claudius  Sereros. 
Aniiiiis  Latgus. 
Prast  Pacatus  Messalinus. 


Torquatn*. 


Ivios  JoliaDUS. 
r.  Scipio  Orfitus. 
Nomas  Priscos. 
GalUcanos. 

Antistius  Vetus. 
c.  duintilius  Condoniaims. 
E.  Q,amtillas  Maximas. 
Acilius  Glabrio. 
Valerias  HomuUas. 
Brattias  Prsesens. 
JuDius  Rufinus. 

iBIius  Anrelius  Commodns  {p&stea  Imp. 
^ssar  Augustas). 
Sextias  I^tetanus, 
Jnlius  Severas. 
Jonius  Rulinus  Sabinianos. 
;.  Kal.  Nov.    Antius  PolHo. 

Opimiauas. 
Ceionius  Silvanus. 
Serius  Augurinus. 
Civica  Barbaras. 
Metilius  Regulus. 
X.  Solpicius  Tertallos. 
Tineios  Sacerdos. 
iutias  Q.uintillus. 
itius  Priscos. 
I.  Annins  Atilius  Bradua. 
Clodius  Vibius  Varus. 

£liiis  Aurelius  Venzs  Csesar  III. 
£lius  Aurelius  Commodus  II. 

Eodemanno. 
p.  T.  JE\.  Cses.  Ant  Aug.  Pius.  M&rt.  e. 
p.  Cjbsar  M.  Aurelius  ANTONiNira  Au- 

GUSTDS. 

p.  CfSAR  L.  AuRELiDs  Verua  AuonsTUS. 
Junius  Rusticusi 
Vettius  Aquilinas. 
Suf.    O.  Flavius  Tertullos. 
Pontius  Laelianus. 

Pastor. 

Suf.    d.  Mustius  Priscos, 
,  Pompeius  Macrinus.     . 
Juventius  Celsus. 
.  Garios  Orfitos. 
Arrius  Pudens. 
Servilias  Pudens. 
Fufidias  PoUio, 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Jd.  Oct. 
MX.  Aurelius  Commodus  Cass.    App.  e, 
p.  Caesar  L.  Aur.  Verus  Aogostos  III. 
Ummidius  Cloadratus. 
Venuleius  Apronianus  II. 
Sergius  Paullus  II. 
Sosius  Priscus  Senecio. 
CcdHus  Apollinaris. 

Eodcm  anno. 
p.  Cassar  L.  Aar.  Verus  Aug.    Mori.  e. 
Cornelius  Cethegos. 
Erucius  Clarus. 
Statilius  Severus. 
Alfidios  Herennianos. 

Maximas. 

Orfitos. 


p.  C.  V.  c. 

173  926  M.  Aurelias  Sererus  11. 

Ti  Claodius  Aimpeianus. 

174  927 GaUas. 

FlacGUs. 

175  938  Calpumius  Piso. 

M.  Salyius  JuUanus. 

176  929  T.  Vitrasius  PolUo  IL 

M.  Flavias  Aper  11. 

177  930  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Angustov. 

M.  Plaotios  dointiUos. 

178  931  Gavins  Orfitus. 

Jolianns  Rofos. 

179  933  Imp.  L.  Aarelios  Commodos  Ai^astas  Q. 

P.  Marcius  Veras. 

Bz.  Kal  Jul.    P.  Helvius  Pertinaz  (jkjgUa 
Imp.  Csesar  Augostos). 

M.  Didios  Sevenis  Jalianus 
{posUa  Imp.  Cses.  Aug.). 

180  933  C.  Broltias  Preesens. 

Sex.  Ctointilios  Condianns. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d,  XVI.  KdL  April. 
Imp.  Ceesar  M.  Aarelios  AnlonmoB  Aog. 

Mori.  e. 
Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Coumodub  Antoninus 
AuausTDt. 

181  934  Imp.  M.  Anrelius  Commodns  Antoninus 

Aogustus  III. 
L.  Antistios  Borros. 

183  935 Mameitinos. 

Roftis. 

Ex.  KaL  JuL    Emilias  Jnncas. 
Atilius  Severtts. 
163  936  Imp.  M.  Aarelios  Commodus  Antoninus 
Angustos  IV. 
C.  Aundius  Victorinus  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  FAr.    L.  Tutilius  Pontius  Gen- 

tianus. 
Ex,  KaU  MaL    M.  Herennios  Secundum 
M.  Egnatios  Postnmns. 
T.  Pactomeius  Magnus 
L.  Septlmius  F. 

184  937  L.  Cossonius  Eggius  Manillus. 

Cn.  Papiritts  ^lianas. 
Suf.    C.  Octavius  Vindez. 

185  938  ....  .  Materoos. 

Bradua. 

186  939  Imp.  M.  Aarelios  Commodus  Antoninos 

Augostos  V. 
(M'.AciUus)  Glabrio  II. 

187  940 Crispinos. 

,  , £Uanos. 

188  941 Fuscianos  II 

M.  Serrilius  Silanns  11. 

189  943  Junius  Silanns. 

CI.  Senrilius  Silanns. 

190  943  Imp.  M.  Aurelias  Commodos  Antoninos 

Aogostos  VI. 
M.  Petronius  Seplimianos. 

191  944  (Cass)ias  Pedo  Apronianos. 

M.  Valerius  Bradua  fMaoricos). 
193  945  Imp.  L.  .£lius  Aurelias  Commodus  Ao- 
gustus  VII. 
P.  Helvius  Pertinax  II. 

Eodem  anno  prid.  KaL  Jan. 
Imp.  L.  iGlius  Amelias  Conuqpdus  Ao- 
gostos.   Ocds.  e. 
193  946  Imp.  CjebaVl  P.  Heltius  Psbtinax  Auocs- 

TUS. 

Ct  Sosius  Falco. 
C.  Julius  Hlrucius  Clarus. 
Suf.    Flavius  Claudius  Sulpicianos. 
L.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianns. 
Eodeti^anno  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  April. 
Imp.  Csesar  P.  Helvius  Peitinax  Aogostos. 

Occ.  e. 
Imp.  C^sar  M.  Divius  Seteaus  JuLUNua 
Augustus. 
Suf.  KaL  Mai,    Silios  Messala. 
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Eoden  anno  Kal.  Jun, 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  IMins  Sereros  JoUanos 

Aogastus.     Occis.  e. 
Imp.  C£sar  L.  Septimius  Seterus  Perti- 
nax  acocsttjs. 
Sttf.KalJul.    MMw,  ■ 
Probus. 
Eodem  amuf. 
D.  Clodius  Albinos  Cssar.    App.  est. 

194  947  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimios  Sevenis  Augus- 

tas U. 
D.  Clodius  Albinus  Ciesar. 

195  948  Scapula  Tertullus. 

Tineios  Clemens. 

196  949  G.  Domitius  Dexter. 

L.  Valerius  Messala  Tfarasta  PriscQs. 

Eodemanno. 
Bassianus  M.  Aorelius  Antoninus  Ciesar. 

197  950  Ap.ClaadiasLateranns. 

Rufinus. 

198  951 Satuminus. 

Gallus.      V 

Eodemanno. 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Caracalla)  Csesar 

Imp.  Augustus    App.  e. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Ca&sar.    App.  e. 

199  963  P.  Cornelius  Annlinus  II. 

M.  AuJ&dius  Fronto. 

500  953  Ti.  Claudius  Severus. 

C.  Aufldius  Victorinus. 

501  954  L.  Annios  Fabianus. 

M.  Nonius  Arrius  Mucianus. 

202  955  Imp.  Ceesar  L.  Septimius  Sereras  Augus- 

tas ni. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aorelius  Antoninus  Aug. 

203  95G  C.  FuMus  Plautianos  II. 

p.  Septimios  Geta. 
e04  957  h.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianos  II. 

M.  Anuius  Flavius  Libo. 
205  958  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antooinos  Au- 
gustus II. 

P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar. 
SOG  959  M.  Ifommius  Albinus. 

Fulvios  ^milianus. 

207  960 Aner. 

Maximus. 

208  961  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augus- 

tus III. 
P.  Septimios  Geta  Caesar  II. 
309  962  Civica  Pompeianos. 
LoUianus  Avitus. 
JEodem  anno. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar  Aug.    App.  est. 
SIO  963  M'.  Acilius  Faustinus, 
Triarios  Rufinus. 

21 1  964  (a.  Hedius  Rttfus)  Lollianos  Gentianus. 

Pomponios  Bassos. 

Eodem  anno  prid.  Non,  F^. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimios  Sererus  Aogust. 

Mort.  e. 
Imp.    Cjesar    M.   Aorelius   Amtomnus 

(Caracalla)  Aogustds. 

212  965  C.  Jolius  Asper  11. 

Q.  Julius  Asper. 
Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Ceesar  P.  SepUnJlus  Geta  Pius  Aug. 
Occ.  esL 

213  OGG  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augustus  IV. 

D.  Coelius  Balbinus  II. 

Suf.    (M.  Antoninus  Gordianus  [postea 
Imp.  Ceesar  Aagusms]. 
Helvius  Pertinax.) 

214  967 MessaUa. 

Sabinus. 

215  968 .  Lsetus  II. 

Cerealis. 

216  969  Catius  Sabinus  II. 
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Cornelius  Aaalinus. 
217  970  C.  Brattius  Praesens. 

T.  Messiiis  Extiicatus  II. 

JSodevx  anno  a.  d.  VI.  H.  Apn 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  A&totimi 

calla)  Augustus.     Occ.  e. 

Eodem  anna  a.  d.  III.  Jd,  Apn 

M.  Opilios  Severus  Macrinos  lo 

Augustus.    App.  €. 
M.  Opilios  Diadamenianos  Cks. 
Imp.  C£9ar  M.  Opilius  Betuci 
nos  auoustds. 
318  971  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opil.  Serena  I 
iwostasn. 
C.  Qflatinas  Adventns. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opilius  Sevenis] 

Augustas.     Occ  e. 
Varios  Avitus  Bassianus  M .  Am 
toninus  Imp.  Caesar  AugusUB. 
Imp.    GfsiR    M.    Aorelivs  k 
(Elagabalus)  Pics  Feux  A 
Suf.    Imp.  Caesar  M.  AoieliD 
nos  (Elagabalos)  Aug 
S19  9'72  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aorelius  Antoni 
gabalos)  Aogostos  II. 
Q,.  Tineius  Sacerdos  II. 
320  973  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aorelius  Antoni 
gabalus)  Augustus  III. 
P.  Valerius  Eutychianus  Conuz 
221  974  Gratus  Sabinianos. 
Claudius  Seleucns. 

Eodem  amno. 
Bassianus  Alexianos  M.  Aoielii 
der  Caesar.    App.  e. 
23Q  975  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  AntoQ 
gabalus^  Augostus  IV. 
M.  Aorehos  Alexander  Caesax. 

Eodemanno. 
Imp.  C»sar  M.  Aorelios  Aston 

gabalos)  Augustus.    Occ.  e. 
Imp.  Cjesar  M.  Aorelius  Setei 
ANOER  Augustus. 

223  976  L.  Marios  Maximos  II. 

L.  Roscii]^  .£liaDUS. 

224  977  Claudios  Jolianus  II. 

L.  Bruttios  Qoinctius  Crispino! 

225  978 Foscus  II. 

Dexler. 

226  979  Imp.  Cffisar  M,  Aurelius  Sevt 

Augustus  II. 
Marcellos  II. 

227  980 .  Albinos. 

.  Maximus. 

228  981 Modestus  IL 

Probus. 

2S9  983  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aorelius  Sevi 
Augustus  III. 
Cassius  Dio  11. 

230  983  L.  Virius  Agricola. 

Sex.  Catius  Cleraentinus. 

231  984  ...  Claudius  Pompeianus. 

T.Fi.  .  .  Pelignianus. 

232  985 Lupos. 

Maximos. 

333  986 Maximos. 

Patemos. 

234  987 Maximos  11. 

(C.  CoElius)  Urbanos. 

235  988 Severus. 

Cloinctianos. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Csesar  M.  Aurelius  Sever 
aer  Augustus.    Occ.  e. 

It  has  been  considered  unnecessair  for  i 
of  the  present  work  to  continue  the  Fasti  I 
death  of  Alexander  Severus. 
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Fhyaiologia. 
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Therapeatica. 
Theriaca. 


Annr. 

A^M. 


B.  JOWITT. 


Aospicinm. 

Buociua. 

CentQrio. 

Chirognphnm. 

Ciritas  (Greek). 

Clerachi. 

Ctana. 

C^mea. 

Cummentarios. 

Cornn. 

Corrus. 

Crates. 

Crutalmn. 

Cmi. 

Cimbalom. 

Music  (Roman). 

C.  R.  Kbnhidt. 
Ecmaityria. 

Embateia. 
'EvoikIov  itai. 
Epibole. 
Epiklems. 
Eranoi. 

Herss  (Greek). 

Martyria. 

Nomophylacea. 

Nomoa. 

Nomothetea. 

Oath  (Greek). 

Olxtat  ilmt. 

Parabolon. 

Pancatabole. 

Parakatathaco. 

Paragraphe. 

HapavoUtf  YP**^^' 

Tlapav^iibtv  /paf  if> 

Farapresbeio. 

Paraatasii. 
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Pentecoete. 
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AdrocatUB. 

Polemaichoa. 

jEdilea. 

Piactores. 

jElia  Sentia  Lex. 

Probouloi. 

Affinea. 

Piodoaia. 

AlloTia 

npoueipeoasiltn- 

Ambitoa. 

P^e£^ 

AppellatK)  (Roman). 

AqiuB  Plaria  Aroenda  Aetw 

Yn^o^C  rpa^Jf. 

Arra. 

*Fm^SYpair 

Asaertor. 

Aaseaaor. 

Aactio. 

Sitophylacea. 

Anetor. 

Sitca. 

Auctoritas. 
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Beneficiom. 

Symboleioa. 
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Tetchopotos. 

Bonorvm  Poasesaio. 

Telonas. 

BrenaiinnL 

Teloa. 

Cklamnia. 

Theorica. 

Ck^t. 

Theoroi. 

Caatio. 

Thetea. 

Ceatnmriri. 

Thiaaoa. 

Certi,  Incerti  Actio. 

Timema. 

C^nciaLex. 

Tribna  (Greek). 

Ciritaa  (Roman). 

TrnBHus, 

Ctiena. 

Xienagoi. 

Codex  Gregorianoa  and  Ua. 

Xen^taia. 

monniattoa. 
Codex  Joatinianena. 

Ecvfac  ypo^f 

Xenicon. 

Codez  Theodoaiaana 

ZetMai. 

Cognati. 
C<dlegiam. 

T.  H.  Kit 

Colonia  (Romaat 

Calendar  (Roman). 

Commissom. 

Commissoria  Lex. 

H.  G.  LlDDILL. 

Commnni  Dindondo  Actio 

Amphitheatrtutt. 

Commudatam. 

AqasdoctoB. 

Compensatio. 

Lampadephoria. 

Coneubina  (Rooun). 

Confaasoria  Actio. 

Gedboi  Long. 

Onfasio. 

Accepttlatio. 

Conatitutionea. 

Aceeasio. 

Cornelia  Lex. 

Acqnisitio. 

Cknrpoa  June  CirUia. 

Actio. 

Crimen. 

Actor. 

Culpa. 

AdoptioD  (Greek). 

Cantor 

AdMttion  (Roman). 
Adulteriom. 

Damni  Injoria  Aetia 
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Dtmnnm  iDfectmn. 

Prci. 

Oratio 

Xlrasldeia. 

Decretum. 

PrBscriptio. 

Paludamentnm. 

Bnnmia 

Dediticu. 

Fnetor. 

Periscelis. 
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Carya. 
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Spolia. 
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Donatio  Propter  Nuptias. 
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Sport  ola. 

Chelidoua. 

Donmtionei  inter  Vinuuet  TTx- 

Redhibitoria  Actio. 

SUloi. 

CbitoDia. 

orem. 

Repetundc. 

StratOTBl. 

Chloeia. 

Do«  (Roman). 

Restitutio  in  Integrum. 

TriumphoB. 

ChlhSKA 

Edictum. 

Roiptiones  Licima. 

Tuba. 

Codex. 

Edictam  Theodonct. 

RuUliana  Actio. 

Tympunm. 

Congiarium. 

Emancipatto. 
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Vm. 
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CoDTentns 
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Societal. 

Cophinna. 

Exercitotia  Actio. 

Succeisio. 

A.  RICH. 

Ccffybantea 

Exhibendora  AcUo  sd. 

Superficies. 
Tilio. 

Aretu. 

Gorybaalict 

Faliom. 

Atlnntw. 

Ommetm. 

Familia. 

Teitunentum 

Atticnrgcs. 

Cottabua. 

Fanulia  ErciKnndB  Actio. 

Thona  Lex. 

Basileu. 

Colyltia. 

Fictio. 

Tutor. 

Basilica  {ae.  ada*). 

Connni. 

FideicommiMam. 

TwelTC  Tablet. 

Baths. 

Crater. 

Fidacia. 

Vindicatio, 

Bridges. 

Critai. 

Ftnium  Regnodanim  Actio. 

Vindicta. 

BMom. 

Cneota. 

FlBClU. 

Vis. 

Camen. 

Crania. 

Foderats  Cintates. 

Vis  et  Vis  Armata. 

Campus  Martins. 

gr.'" 

Fundna. 

UniMnitas. 

Campus  Seeleiains. 

Furtum. 

Vocania  Lax. 

Caulis. 

DuHlala. 

Gens. 

Usucapio. 

Capitotium. 

Daphnephoffii 

Herei  fRomanl. 

UiUTpatio. 
UiQifnictos 

CastflUnm  Aqos. 

Danrus. 

Uonorea. 

Cella. 

Deikelistai. 

Impcrium. 

Cbalddieom. 

Delia. 

Impabes. 

J.  S.  MlNSPlKLO. 

Chemipa. 

Delpfainia. 

IncMtum. 

•ti^si'za'- 

Chinunaxinm 

Demetria. 

lofamia. 

Circus. 

DiamastiKtaii 

Infiuia. 

Antidoaia. 

CUTIS. 

Dapaephisia 

Inseaui. 

AntigtBphe. 

Clavus. 

Diana. 

Injuria. 
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Clanu  Atuults. 

Dictynnia. 

Iiutitoria  Action 

Apognphe. 

Clam  Gubemaenli. 

Dies. 

Institutiooe*. 

ApocvTvxis. 
'AwoAwV'cwf  iuat. 

Clarus  Latos,  Augustus 

Diipeleia. 

lutercessio  (1,  S). 

Clypeus. 

Diocleia. 

Ulflrdictam. 

Apomona. 

CliteU*. 

Dionysia. 

[ntotabilis. 

Aporrheta. 

Cloaca. 

Diaskouha 

Judei. 

'Aroffrotr/ou  Slxti. 

Cochlea. 

Divinatio. 

Judex  Pedaneua. 

Appellatio  (Greek) 

Coloaitt*. 

Docaiu 

Judicati  Actio. 

'Apywp/ov  ilKIf. 

ColusdMrinm. 

Donana. 

Jolia  Le^t. 

Coma. 

EkUetoi. 

Jure  Cewio,  in. 

'Aerparcias  YPo<>^- 

Conditorinm. 

Eisitetia. 

Juriaoonaulti. 

BcodibKrEw;  oici^. 

CorUs. 

Eisphon. 

Juritdictio. 

CortHta. 

ElapbeboUi 

Juf 

Biai'utv  ilKTt- 

Corona. 

Eleasinia. 

Jus  ^lianum. 

BX66tii  iUtj. 

Cortina. 

Eleuthena. 

Jul  Cirile  FlaTianuro. 

KaKTjyofx'ni  diKtj. 

Cudo. 

Ellotia. 

Jul  Civile  FapiriunuDi 

Epangelia. 

Juuu,  Quod.  Actio 

KaKOTfxvtwv  cUtf. 

Culina. 

Ephebu. 

Latioitas. 

KopiroE  oUtj. 

Emisiariam. 

Ephesix. 

Legatum. 

Xiapiao  fUri. 

Entasis. 

Eponymns. 

Lcj^tus. 

Xoiovf  tilKTI. 

Epistylinm. 

Ervtia. 

Lex. 

Clelenji. 

Fastigiom. 

Eumolpidu 

Libertus. 

KAonriJs  ftKrj. 

Fornix. 

Eupatndai. 

Litii  Contettatio. 

Coiicubioa  (Greek). 

Henna. 

Euthyne. 

Locatio. 

Kurios. 

ExaugnraB: 

Magiitratui. 

Diadicasia. 

L.  SCHMITZ. 

Exegetai. 

Majeitas. 

Diamartjrria. 

Agriooia. 

Exitena. 

Mancepi. 

Dicaiterion. 

'Aypffrlpdf  ^via. 

Exodio. 

Mancipti  Cauia. 

Dicastes. 

A^pms. 
Aiaceia. 

Exomosia. 

Mancipium. 

Dice. 

Exostra. 

Mandatum. 

Eiaangelio. 

Aianteia. 

ForiB. 

ManumiMio. 

Eodoixis. 

AIyiviitQv  iopiii. 

FescennioL 

Monui  Injoctio. 

Engye. 

Aion. 

FloralJa. 

Mutaum. 

Ephei^sis. 

Alaia. 

Forum. 

Negotioram  Geatorun  Ac^io. 

Epidicaiia. 

Alcathoia. 

GalU. 

Nexam. 

Epitropoe. 
Epobeha. 

'AXrrrpvrfrav  iyAf. 

Gamelia. 

NoTflUe. 

Aloa. 

Gansapa. 

Nmalia  Actio. 

Graphc. 

Amarunthia. 
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^^^H 
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u 
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^^^1 
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.b. 
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Bioaiof.  139.  b. 

^^^H 

\x 
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^^^H 
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r^ipieK  483,  b. 


A(4/niim,  177.  fa. 
«fiHuaI«K,  m,  b- 
Apian.  3^3.  v 
•ip»aft,  90«,  a. 

SpiftdK  «M,  k 

Spmrt  or 
Spita.«OA,b. 

Kpin!!.  90S,& 

-r,3,  h 

,  b 

"4.  b. 

■'  •■,  ft. 

-,■■■..■.,  :'3,^ 
1-.-*   ...  S44.  ^ 

'SpaiHlylr. 
*8p«aEt]rl<n.  " 

Bpnnit*,  7*^1 

Bpon  -  -     -■   ■ 

SjOjtIm'i       :.   .'..J.    1 

SpMMii.  M3,  a . 
Bpunaor.  ^4I.  b 
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Slragaluin,  931,  b. 
XronrriyU  ruBf,  &S7,  b. 
:t.TptTrty6f.9iti,  h. 
tirati>rt-s.V'2d,  ■. 
Ktnma,  0^,  a. 
Irpiin-rft.tfsa,  b. 
Stn«,  388,  b. 
CiriKil,  160,  b;  509,  a. 
♦Sm*.  92&,  b 
y'Tpiitiara,  572,  b;  ft5I,  b. 
*Stri»mbus,  I»8.  b. 
2:rfK>>-^i'A<ii,fi<J0,  b. 
^rpo<i>tvf,  315,  a. 

Itruptiiutii,  02S,  b. 
'Stni'ilhiuii,  V3t^,  b. 
*Stiduth(js,  U3H,  b. 

*StruutlitK:i(nvluB,  OSti,  b. 
Btructur,  375,  b. 
*StrvchDiis,  93«i,b. 
Stu.liiMi  Jiina,  116,  a. 
I'rtAo;.  388,  a  :  035,  a. 
StultoTuin  FehiR.  450,  a. 
£t<ipruiii,  33.  b ;  303,  a  ;  53),  b. 
2Irvp(iirio>',  4b8,  b,  m. 
XtvmI.  489,  b. 
Stylus,  934.  b. 
•Styptvria,  939,  a. 
*Styrax.  U39,  a. 
Suasor,  135,  a. 
SubccDturio,  104,  a. 
*Sut»er,  939,  h. 
Subitarii,  1023,  h. 
Sublignculuni,  939,  h. 
Stibrtifian:  Le;;i-m,  580,  a. 
SabccTiptiD  Ceosuria,  535.  a  ; 
SQ)«eciv«,  3T,  a.  [bA4,  b. 

SubapUium,  978,  b. 
Subseric.1,  H7(>,  a. 
SuUigiiaDi,  103,  \x 
Subalitutiu,  49i.  a. 
Sub»tit-Jtio  PiipilbriA,  496,  b. 
SubUgiiien,  953,  b. 
Sutitemeii,  953,  b. 
SubacuU,  1034,  b. 
Succswio,  939,  b. 
S'jccpuor,  930,  b. 
Succioctoriuin,  939,  b. 
Bucciactua.  1031,  ti. 
•Succiiium.  93U,  b. 
Sittco^vrrti'  93*'.  b. 
EvKo^ivrtus  yo-iijt^,  931,  a. 
luilatio,  149,  K 
duilaturiuta,  149,  j. 
SufTtbulum.  1011,  a. 
£ufluio,  4A3.  a. 
SufTrascU  Sex,  410,  a. 
Sulfras'U'Q'  931,  b. 
Suffifeitua,  841.b;  93S,  a. 
SujtirriiDilArium,  400,  a. 
Sui  HereUe«,497,  b;  499,  a. 
Xi'Xai,  933.  a. 
Sulci,  1043.  b. 
^vXXoyiU,  93-2,  a. 
•Snlphur,  933,  b. 
Sulpicie  Lrges,  58S,  a. 
Salpiria  Setnpninia  Lex,58fl,  a. 
SviiS^Xaiovt  933,  b. 
J^vitSoXaiutv   iraps&f ocws   ^'*9( 
TvitHoXov,  1014,  a.         [933,  b, 
ZsftftjAdri',  Avb,  StKat,  OT3,  a. 
TvjiCovXoh  '34.  a,  b, 
J^vftfiaxot,  933,  b. 
£v///iupi'/,  393,  b;  1011,  b. 
Xvti^ftcts,  788,  m, 
y^vftitoaioy,  938,  b. 
Sumtuaris  Les«a,  934,  a. 
XwaKXaYfta,  93S,  b. 
lEoYKXTjroi  *VjcK\vria,  363,  b. 
Xityxofiiffr^pia,  43,  a. 
Soudia],  508,  a. 
XMtKOf,  934,  b. 
"Smvi^ptov,  935,  a. 
Tdrtfpot,  935,  a. 
£v»vxop«^v,  930,  bu 
t9rftY<}pos,  935,  b. 
£*yy/vcia,  495,  a. 
l¥rj'0'i:?s,495,  a. 
i.VYTpa'Pfl'  937,  a. 
^vyyoafaS'  809,  b. 
Xiwiioi,  3W(.  b. 
Zavoirid,  937,  b. 
ZvMiKia,  938,  a. 
£(rywp/a,  159,  b. 
£urap/(,  159,  b  ;  333,  a 
iovTiiVita,  100.  a. 
Iff 


i:vvT,ilcis,  935,  M  ;  957,  a. 
ZvtrtXtta,  Wll.b;  lOlS,  a. 
ZmtrtAf'is,  ion,  b. 
Zvf&^KTt.  if3S,  b. 

Vpffftu-t.  «W  ■ 


Tvrt^Jifnpxen^  1011,  b. 
6uiivctaunli4,  (KM,  b  ;  64ff.  a  ; 
SnpcHicianut.  1)S6,a.    t897,a. 
Siaf»rf6c4r«,  i^^N  a. 
Sqiicntuibtram,  1%  b. 
Suj)j>ttniin^8y4,a;  1(IS4,  b. 
Sur.fiAnim,  II154,  b. 
Sufiplicmtio,  93S,  b. 
$uppn»]Litti,  477,  a. 
$u  p]-«  nLi^frcTvtnpeaua,  M9,  a. 
J^iiniui,  fiT3,  a;  900,  b. 
Sunrrr/i  94I4  ■ 
En.ii]  I.  040,  H. 

•Sit*,  938,  h. 
^veKfTVott  9M,  a. 
SijiiHcnauri,  ISO,  a. 
^i>iraii'rLi!i,  941,  u. 
l.i-ata<Jt(,  im,  a. 
Xi^rL'AsE.  390,*. 
Sv^rtid,  478*  L 
''Syirnli&,  G»3>D,  b. 
<S)djiiiin.)i.  930,  b. 
*Sy<  F.  93Ul  I^ 
"'SycumunMi,  930.  b. 
*S>»-!iitp>  Lbj)'*.  93I,b. 
'Syiavhyiun,  933,  b. 
Syinu'njunii  938,  b. 

±$ynthciiB.940,  a. 
Synnv,  'MO,  b. 
ftysiiha,  941,  a. 

T.  e. 

*Ta]3&niix,  943,  a. 
Tnbrllji,943,a. 
Ttbdlnria  LtKt*>  M3.  a. 
TaliJlbr»'ii,9i3,  U 
TiiK'UmK  *43,  h 
Talp^'fnai  913,  b. 
Tiitft^uncTiifUD,  94S,  b;  flS7,b. 

TaMiDum,  517^  a. 
Teilmlf,  914,  a. 
Tsbuletni,  94J»,a. 
Taliuliinuin.^945,  a. 
Trt  Jo,  015.  a. 
*T*niii.  Il.,9l$.b. 
T-i>rf(,  945,  b. 
T-*j^f*i,  92S.  b. 
Tdj^i'difo^,  9^,  b. 
TJANrrii,5tJ9,  b. 
T'M'^'fi'rpFi  D47,  a. 
Tiilani^UiCk  b. 
Tri^^lj^^f,  IbH,  a, 
T'l^ntrid,  953,  ■, 
TiiXufrumpTfiit  933,  a. 
TalBJUjiQ,  «S5,  b, 
Tnlpatnm.  947,  a. 
Talio,  919,  a. 
*Ta1p*,  W9**. 
TriJ«l*.  910,0. 
TrubUinnqn.  11)33,9. 
Tn^Lf,  950,  a. 

*TdDiiu^931,  a* 

-T*«.  aai.  R. 

Tivpf^,  Wl,a. 
T«|v;[t<,  951,  a. 
T.(^.v.  -iSr.  a. 
Trii^'k»?')iu^4I!l,  b. 
Ti^jof,  1031,  b, 
*TdmD.lii»,  93l»  b. 
Tun-rlrni  Ludi,  OOS,  a;  A03,a. 
Tnrp^ta  AteniJa  Lci,961,  b. 

.  TrJfauf-  319.  b, 

'   TnutLLLHiJ^O(}9,B;«03,m. 

•Twni*.ei5(,b. 

Taxei  iGnrkU  391  a ;  9Se,  a. 

Taxecfn^maiU,  1M6,  b;  1035,b 

TaI£jwo*,  aJJ.b. 

To[' f -***'"■ 

■Taiiii>  953.  k 

T^jtfrKTfff^  985,  a. 

TeCtvn:!,  7A,  a :  730,  ft. 

Teda.  913, 1. 

TiTvavoY*  B54,  b» 

Tcj^nla,  959,  a. 

Tii.x^ff*.  3!14,  1.. 

Tei^Dr<x(Ji-T  923,  a. 

Tela,  953,  a. 

T''latt.n»«,  111,  a. 
'Trt#['hicAi,  954,1. 

TtAff^i^  lit,  a, 
*T#-li»,  936.  a 


T(>Wt;«!pinj,  555,  . 

-■■      .950,  a. 


TeXtiif^, 

TfXos,  809,  b;  9S0.  b. 
Ti^tros,  31,  ft ;  957,  b ;  US,  m. 
Temn,  SSI.b. 
ra»>   I,   ,  T-oinU.  957.  b 


Templum.  957,  b. 
Temporalji  Actio,  18,  a. 
TemporiB  Pra-acnptiu,  604,  b. 
TeniB,  97t,b. 
*T«nthrMto,  959,  a. 
Tupidarium,  148,  b. 
*Tenbinthaa,  959.  h 
■Teredo,  959,  b. 
Tanotilia  Lax,  986,  a. 
TerentJoi  Ludi,  003,  a. 
Terminalia,  959,  b. 
Tunnini,  501,  a. 
TuruDCiua,  n0,b;349,a:591,a 
TeaselUrii,  715,  a. 
Tesaora,  959,  b. 
Tetaerolii,  959,  b. 
TeBt«,441,a. 
Testament,  980.  a. 
TeBUmeotane  Lefret,  960,  a. 
Textamentiraetio.  900,  a. 
Teaumenlnra,  900,  a. 
Teitatiir.  900,  a. 
Tritii,  071,  b;  903. 
Tesindo,  005,  b ;  905,  b. 
•TcatQdo,  II.,  960,  a. 
Tidptirms,  333,  b. 
TiTpd6(Mjotov>  381,  a. 
TerpaXoYta.  993,  h. 
Tcrpaopm,  333,  b. 
Tctrarcha,  9B0,  a. 
Tolrarcliei,  900,  ft. 
Tirp.tpx(a,9it,bi  966,  a. 
T(rp/,pn(,  891,1^ 
•Tctnx.966,  a. 
TtrptiSoXov,  381,  a. 
Tfrr/ip<iKi»iTa,  01,  450,  b. 
•Tptti^oinfttm,  960,  a. 
*Ti;ttix,9fiO.  b. 
'TemhiB.  900,  b. 
'Teuthoi,  900,  b. 
Teotloa.  900,  b. 
Textores,  953,  a. 
Textricei,  953.  a. 
Textrinuoi,  933,  a. 
Oaioff,  313.  a. 
OaXdfitoh  693,  a. 
OaXaitlrat.  993,  a. 
OdXauos,  515.  a  :  893,  a. 
'Thalaworrain!*,  9(W,  b. 
•Tbalictron.  90fl,  b. 
eaXXo^dpot.  733,  b. 
OaXieia.  900,  b. 
O'Uva,  1053.  b. 
'Tbapsia,  900,  b. 
adwruv,  450,  b. 
Thargelia,  900,  h. 
O'lpxr^Aiuy,  190,  a. 
Theatre,  907,  a. 
Okarpov,  967.  a. 
Ocai^yirc.  973.  b. 
OcarpoiraiAiTF,  973,  b.  . 

Theatrum,  967,  a. 
'Thebaicos  Lapia,  971,  a. 
Oifxni.  457,  a. 
Theft,  370,  a  ;  403,  a. 
'Theion,97l.«. 
^helycnuieia,  971,  a. 
'Tbeljrpfena,  971,  a. 
'ThelyphonoD,  971,  a. 
Tlii^nn:!!,  971^  b. 
ThertJoBiaant  C>tdai,  273»  b^ 
0(!jVflVEj[]i',  909,  li. 

^}T<^pLj.»i!>.hi  973.  a. 
Oo^fHK.i,  979.  tt. 

&f^j>fHf,  315,  l|. 

OruiKii,  545.  a;  973,  a. 
OiuUvit,  973^  a. 

T1>erap94Miru,  '973,  a. 
Bia-t-KctTusni.  733,  4. 
Hlii^'fiUir,  4  PS,  U, 
Tldnjsm.  9TS  n. 
B^PiotrAxit*  15',  ft. 
Th-eimw.  M3.s  ;  15?.  a. 
Thermopoliiim,  903,  a  ;  9S6,  b. 
♦Thennoi,  975.  b. 
Qjiaavaoi.  370,  a ;  958,  b. 
^tjvtta,  975,  b. 
Thewnophoria,  970,  a. 
6co!to^''''XaKt^,  394,  b. 
ectr>iod/r<n.83,a.84  a   109. 
OciTjitff,  003,  a. 
d9<r(ra.490,b:  019.  a. 
Hieiaaliaa  Cocat'tnUoa  949.b. 
QtaeaXotKirait  751.  a. 
ffijr«;  970,  K 
6taMc,  303,  b  ;  9T7>b. 

,eoMa,\C)ft\,\>. 
,e6Xo?,V71,V.. 
.  O'lidKn^,^^.  ft 


OtSpa^  590,  a. 
Thoha  Lex,  977.  b. 
•Thoa,  978,  a. 
ThmcoB,  477,  a. 
Opdviuv,  978.  b. 
OpuvTrat.  893,  a. 
eaJMf.  893.  a. 
*ThraupiB.  978.  h. 
'ThraupaluB.  976,  b. 
Threces,  477,  %. 
'ITireshold.  594,  b. 
Got/yi^Sol,  450,  a. 
*Thridacinc.  978,  b. 
•Thndax,  978,  b. 
•Thriaia,  978,  b. 
OfnE.391,a. 
Throna«i,976.b. 
OevaXXis,  3«7,  b. 
OvYart',p,  495.  a. 
OoYaTpi6ol'f,  495,  a. 
evfifXj).  966,  b. 
0v;(iuri$^(n',  1090,  b. 
eepa,  314.  b;  534.  b. 

"     aSAEioc,  514,  b;  dM,  ft 

"     «i7rai'a,515.  ai  M4.  k 

"     ^/trai>Ao(,  914,  h> 

"     fUravXoi,  514,  b. 
et>r)c^,  860,  b. 
QvptTpav,  525,  b. 
t)v(M'6cs,  515,  b. 
Oup^y,  515,  a  :  537.  b. 
Ovpopf  (Ov.  315,  4  ;  537,  b 
OuphPFN^.  314,  b  ;  937,  h. 
♦ThtiB,  979.  a. 
OiVavM,  37,a;  443,  b. 
OvTi'ipiov,  76,  b. 
•Thyn,  979,  a. 
•Thyitei  I.apis,  979.  a. 
'ThyicalluB,  979.  a. 
•Thymbra,  979,  b. 
•ThyinelBa.  979,  b. 
*ThyniOB,  979.  b. 
*Thymiu8,  979,  b. 
ThynoB,  9B0,  a. 
Tiarn,  990.  b, 
Tiarai.  980,  b. 
Tibia,  981,  a. 
Tibicen,  981.  b. 
Tihictniuni,  981.  a. 
TixnilmmilteodiSerTilutfSf^ 
•TrgriB,  983,  a 
•TiKrof  XiOai,  9Ji9,  a. 
Tile9,  Kuoflng,  953,  ft 
*Tilia,  963,  a. 
Ttft^v.  33.  b. 
Titiaadat,  33,  b. 
TifiJlfta.  962.  a. 
TintiiiTiLilmluDi,  961,  fc. 
*Tiphe,  981.  a. 
Tirociniam,  984,  h. 
Tiro.  984,  b. 
Ti0i7vi'^(i.984,b. 
'Tithrmallux.gei.bv 
Titi.t  Lex,  580,  b. 
Titienses,  743,  a. 
Titiea.  743.  a. 
Titii  Sodales,  9^  a. 
TitDluB,  400,  b:  588,  b. 
ToKOYXvfct,  545,  a. 
TiJkos,  545,  a. 
Tifjcoi  lyj'noi,  549,  a. 

"     iyYvoi,  545,  a. 

*'     vavTiKof.  545,  b. 
Tocalltnnes,  545,  a. 
Toga,  965,  a. 

•^    Palmata.  9B5,  b. 

"     Picta,987,a. 

"     Prctexta,  933,  a ;  987,  » 

•*     Pul]a,967,a. 

'*    Vihlii,  539.  a ;  967,  a. 
Togala  Fabala,  300,  b. 
Tt^tui,  967,  It. 
Totxtaovxla,  734,  b. 
Toixupyxofi  394,  b :  7M,  k 
ToixopuKT^K,  734,  b. 
Toixoft  734,  b. 
Tomaculiini,  167.  b. 
Tomba,  457,  b ;  458,  b ;  tfl,  « 
TcfvDi,  373.  a. 
ToMtir,  138,  b. 
Tiwib-powder,  349,  b. 
*Topazos,  987,  b 
ToKcla,  894,  a. 
Topiaria  Ars,  511,  a. 
Tnpiariua,  511,  b. 
Toralia.  990,  a. 
Torch.  434,  a- 
TQrcuUr,988,a, 
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ronnia,  969.  b. 
Torfir,  989.  b. 
Tonare.  139,  b;  989,  b. 
Tonia,906,  b:  U9U,  a. 
Tdlapxoi-  347,  a. 
TffCfv^,  847,-a. 
Toxicum.  847,  a. 
Tilov,  67.  a. 
Toidrat,  347,  ii. 
Trabea,  987.  b. 
Traditio,  375,  a, 
■Tragacaniha,  990,  a. 
•Tratf  ion,  990,  a. 
Tragedy  (Grcvk),  990,  a. 
Tragedr  (Raman),  908,  a. 
Tragwlia,  990,  i. 
Tpayt^i'a.  990,  a. 
*TragopOgun,  907,  a. 
'TragoriganoD,  997,  a. 
TragM,  997,  a. 
Tragoa,  11..  997,  a. 
Tragula,  490.  a  ;  837,  a. 
Traguni,  837,  a. 
Traba,  997,  b. 
Trama,  953,  b. 
Trimoserica,  876,  a. 
TraiiMCtio  in  Via,  18,  b. 
Tniiifuga,  350,  s. 
Traiislillum.  606,  b. 
Trarwtra,  S93.  a. 
Tnu)»vectiu  &iuituin,  416,  a ; 

418,  a. 
Tpdnc^t,  633,  a ;  457,  b. 

'*         Tpurai,  344,  b. 

"         icvrtMt,  344,  b. 
Tpa-xt^KSfiOft  344,  a. 
Totj7ttv>iToi6i,  344,  a. 
Tpdt^tjl  892.  b. 

Tpuvparoi  (k  npovotas  Vfu^jf, 
TrcbuDia  Lei.  566,  b.     [997,  a. 
Treniiui*,  139,  b. 
Treuts,  HI,  a. 
Tresviri,  1019,  a. 
TptaKiiii,  458.  a. 
TpiaKdvropo^t  890,  b. 
Tf»ay(i6s,  751,  b, 
Tplatva,  464,  b. 
Trurit,  997,  r. 
Tribei{Uieck).  tOOl.  b. 
Tribes  {Ruiuuni.  1004,  b. 
Tf>t66\oi.  997.  h. 
TpiCwv,  720,  b. 
Tpi&^KffV,  720.  b. 
Tpifiuvo^tHMi ,  7iH),  b. 
Tnlmla,  U97,  b. 
Trihulum.Oyr.  b. 
Tnbiilui,  997,  b. 
•Tninilus,  OOfci.  a. 
•Tribulus,  H.,  998,  a. 
Tribunal,  998,  a. 
Tribune*,  998,  a. 
Tribunicta  i^x,  998,  b. 
Tribunui,  998,  a. 
Tiibui  (Greek),  1001,  K 
Tribus  (Roman),  1004,  b 
Tributa  Cuimlia,  1005,  a. 
Tribuurii,  801,  a. 
TrJbuturia  Artio.  881^  a. 
Tributum,  1008,  b. 
Tnrie,  201.  a. 
Tpi'Xuiia,  291.  a. 
Tpt'xwffij.  291.a. 
TrKiintum,  1009,  a. 
Tridens,  464,  h. 
Tricns,  110,  b;  591,  «. 
Tpit^papx'"!  1010,  a. 
Tpiiiptipx"''  1010,  a. 
Tpir'ifiiti,  690.  b. 
Tpitipatroiol.  891,  b. 
Tpicrrjpif,  681,  b, 
Trifax,  989,  a. 
TrigK,  332,  b. 
•Tngla,  1014,  a. 
Trigon,  777,  b. 
Triif..ium.  853,  a.  ■ 
Tnlix,  955.  a;  956,  n. 
Tpinna,  939,  a  ;  1U54,  6. 
TrineiKts,  277.  b. 
Trineptis.  277.  b 
Triuum  Nundinuif,  66^  a. 
Trinuitdinuni,  668, ». 
TotMoXor,  1044,  a. 
Triplicalio.  19,  b. 
TriixKJ'  *014,  b. 
•THpolion,  1014,  b 
TniKM,  1014.  b. 
Tptim>x»'  944,  a. 
Tripiidium.  130,  b. 
TrmniPN.  890.  b  {  891,  a. 
Tpir.t,  458,  a. 
ToiTnybivtoT^t,  505,  b. 
Tnlaria.  277.  b. 
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Tritavas,  S77.  h. 
•Triticnm,  1015,  b. 
Tpirroa,  846.  a. 
TptTTPt,  1003,  a. 
TriuniphaliaOrnanienta,1019,a 
Triumpbalii  Corona,  311,  b. 
Triumph ui,  1015.  b. 

**  Castrenaia.  IOI8,b. 

"  Navalia,  1018,  It. 

Triumviri,  1019,  a. 

"    AgTo  Dividundo,  1019,  b. 

"     Capitalia,  1019,  a. 

**    Coloai«Deducendafl01B,b 

•'     Epalonea,  414,  a. 

"  Equituni  Turmaa  R«oof> 
noacendi  ur  Legendia  Equi* 
turn  Decuriii,  1019,  b. 

**     Mensarij,  634,  a. 

"     Muneuiea,  640,  b. 

"     NtJrtumi,  1019,  b. 
*    ReRcicndii  jEdibaa,10I9.b 

**  Reipublica  ConstitUdodB, 
1019,  b. 

**  Sacria  Conqnirendii  Do- 
oiaque  Peraignaodia,  1019,  b. 

"     SenntUB  L^endi,  1020,  m. 
IW^f  Aoi,  906,  b. 
•Tr.«htlu«.  1020,  a. 
TooY<f(,  33l,b;  1020,  a 
Troclius,  1020,  a. 
*Ti«glixiytea,  1090,  a. 
TroJB  Ludu«,  256,  b. 
Tropteum,  1020,  a. 
Tpojtatov,  lOM,  a. 
Trophy,  1020,  a 
Truaauli,  415,  h 
Truaaers,  171,  a 
Trua.  1021,  a. 
rpvSXiav,  318,  b. 
Tpvyi^Sia.  304,  a. 
TpvYvSoi,  364,  a. 
Trulla,  1021,  a. 
Trulliaicalio.  730,  a. 
Trumpet, I80,a;595,a;  102S,b. 
TpvTdfi},  1021,  a. 
Trutina,  1021.  a. 
*Trygon.  I.,II.,  lOJl.b. 
Tuba,  1021,  b. 
Tubilustriunt,  830,  b. 
Tdx'itiT'iAewi',  931,b. 
Ti/Xij,  572,  a. 
TvXchv,  572,  a. 
Tullia  l.ex  de  Ambitu,  46,  b. 
Tallia  Lex  de  Legalinne  Libe* 

ra.  576,  b. 
TulliiiiiTim.  213,  b;  450,  b. 
Tuntblftni.  325,B. 
Tu^ffo;,  457,  a. 
Tuniuliuarii.  1022,  b. 
Tumullus,  10S2,  b. 
Tunicn,  1032,  b. 
TnnicRtt,  1035,  a. 
TOirof,  449,  b. 
Tvpavvac.  1035,  u. 
Tvpavvi6oi  ypa^i],  811. 
Tunbulum,  t036,  b. 
Turma,  104.  a;  418,  a. 
Turncula.  452,  b. 
Turris,  1027,  a. 
T6peii,  1027,  a. 
Tuteb,  1028,  li. 
Tutel;e  Artio,  1030,  a. 
Tuu.r,  1028,  b. 
Tutulua,  1031,  b. 
Twelve  Tables.  1081.  b. 
Tympmiiiin,  1033,  a. 
•Tyniphaica  Ttri*,  I0S5,  a. 
•Typlic,  1025,  a. 

U.  V. 
Vacantia  Bona,  165,  a. 
Varatju,  102.  I>;  399,  b. 
*Vaccmi«ni,  1033,  b. 
Vodinionium,  Vm^j,  18, b;  804,  b. 
Vogjiia,  478,  a. 
Valcn*  1  Hires,  1033.  b. 
Valeria'  ct  tlt)ratiiel,oge8,1034,a 
Valeria  Lex.  1034.  a. 
Vallaris  Coruna,  311,  a. 
Valium,  1034,  a. 
Vallua,  1034,  a.  b. 
Valvie,  £25,  b. 
Vuimua.  1034,  b. 
Vappa,  1053,  b. 
Varia  Lex,  609,  b. 
V«8,  804.  b. 
Vase-painting.  705.  b. 
Vatiiiia  Irfx,  566,  b. 
IMu,  1035,  a. 
Verti^nlia,  1035,  a. 

iVf^heH.  W36.a. 


Veil,  1037,  a. 
Velamcn.  10S7,  a. 
Valartum,  1030,  b. 
Veiati,  IU36,  a. 
Velitea,  104,  a  :  489 
VeUeianom  Seaatm 

Qm,  543,  a. 
Velum.  893,  b;  10S« 
Venabulam,  1037,  a. 
Veoaliciarii,  886,  a. 
Venatio,  1037,  a. 
Venditio,  403,  a. 
Vepefica.  1039.  b. 
VcDeftciom,  1038,  b. 
Veneficua,  1039,  b. 
Ventilabnim,  716,  a. 
Ver  Sacnim.  1039,  fa 
Verbena,  848,  a. 
Verbenariai,  437,  b. 
Verna,  S84.  b ;  686, 
Veiso  in  Rem  Actio, 
Vetsara,  547,  a. 
Vem,  489,  b. 
VerntQm,  489,  b. 
Vupn,  459,  b. 
Vaapillonea,  459.  b. 
Veatalea,  1039,  b. 
Veatibulum,  516,  b; 
Vetticcpa,  532,  a. 
Veteratiufl,  984.  b. 
Vcteralorea,  886,  b, 
Vexillani.  103,  a;  & 
Vexillum,  897,  a. 
Vi«,  1041,  b;  1043. 
Viir  Servitua,  879,  a 
Viana  Lex,  586,  b; 
Viaticum,  1045,  b. 
Viator,  1045.  b. 
Vicarii  Serri,  884,  a. 
Victinia,  645,  b. 
Virosima,  1046.  .t. 
ViceaimariaLi'v.  I(h 
Viceaiomrii.  IU40,  a. 
*VicJa.  1046,  a 
Vico  MiiTiBlri,  1046, 
Virus,  lt*46,  a. 
ViRtoniitaa.  349.  n. 
Vi^itea,  106,  u  ;  W3, 
Vigilias,  939,  b. 
Vigintiaezvtri,  1046, 
VigiatiTiri,  J046,  b. 
Villa,  1040,  b. 
Villia  Annalis  Lex, '. 
Villiciia,  1047,  b. 
Viiialia.  1048.  ». 
Vindemialis  Fena  4: 
Vindex.  18,  b  ;  Bl' 
Viiidicaiio,  I04\i,  a. 
Vindicite,  1048,  it. 
Vindicla,  615,  b:  10 
Vindicta,  1049,  b. 
Vinea,  1050,  a. 
Vinegar,  1053.  b. 
Vinum,  1050,  b. 
Viocuri,  830,  a. 
*Viola,  1057,  b. 
Vit^,  1057,  b. 
VirgiuQS  Veatalea,  K 
Virgula.  1057,  b. 
Vinto  Maxima,  1040, 
Viridariuin.  511,  a. 
Virilia  Pars.  747,  a. 
VirilisToga,  532,  a; 
Vis,  105H,  a. 
Via  et  Vis  Armata,  1 
Visreratio,  462,  b. 
*Viscum,  1058,  a. 
VitelliDni.  944,  b. 
VitiB,  23l,b. 
•Vjtia.  1058,  a. 
Vitrearii.  1059,  a. 
Vitrieus,  31,  a. 
Vitrum,  1053,  a. 
Vitta,  Vilte.  1060,  b 
Virtata  Sacerdoa,  101 
*Ulmiia,  1001,  a. 
Ulna.  762,  b. 
•U!va,  1061,  b. 
Vmbrlla,  106|,b. 
Umbilicus,  588,  h. 
Umbo,  268,  b  ;  737.  i 
TTnibracuItim,  1061,1 
Uncia,  1062.  a. 
Unciartum  Fenua,  5' 
Unctoree,  148.  b. 
Unctnariam.  44,  aj 
Unguenta,  1063,  a; 
Unguentaria,  1069,  t 
Ungiientarie,  1069, 1 
Unguciitarii,  1062,  b 
M-dWdrfcA*.*,  1063,  a. 
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